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AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Ajmo Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bah. = Babylonian, 
c, =1 circa f about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf.= compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng, = English. 

Etn. =Ethiopic. 

EV = English Version, 
f. =and following verse or page : as Ac 
ff. =sand following verses or pages : as Mt 
Fr.s= French. 

“Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heh. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =:Hexateuch. 

Himy. =Himyaritic. 

Ir, = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. =:Min 0 Ban. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onl^. = Onlfclos. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P = Priestly N arrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian, 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian, 

Phil. — Philistine. 

Pho&n. = Phoenician, 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
K=:Bedaotor. 

Bom. = Roman. 

BV— Revised Version. 

BVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sah. =Sab8ean, 

Sam. — Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin.=Sinaitic. 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. :=Synac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =;Theodotion. 
TB=:Texius Beceptus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH^^Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn— Genesis. 

Ca— Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu= Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Bt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn= Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos=:Hosea. 

Ru=Rutk. 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am == Amos. 

1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Oh=;Obadiah, 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Nah= Nahum. 

Neh=Nehemiah. 

Hah — Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Ps— Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Mal=Malachi. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To=!Tobit. 

Esdras. 

h 

Jthss Judith, 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus= Susanna. 


Esther. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar =: Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=:l and 2 
Maccabees. 


Bew Testament. 


Mt=: Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Bo = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = l 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph= Ephesians. 
Phsphilippians. 
Col— Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=:l and 2 
Thessaionians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit=Titus. 

Philem := Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter, 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude, 

Rev —Revelation. 
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I.ISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=5B0i^ra^c 56m. EeligionsgBsch.y 1888, 

Baldwin =jDic^. of Fhilosophy and Psychology, 
3 vois. 1901-1906. 

Barth in dm s&m. Sprachcn, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (‘^1894). 

Ben2n.nger=:JJe&. Archdologic, 1894. 

Brockelmann =G65c7i. d, arah, Litterainr, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Byr. - Eom, Bechfshnch aus dem 
funftm Jahrhtmdert, 1880. 

Budge =6^0(75 of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=i?i6^. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

Be la Saussaye=ie/ir62«cA der Eeligionsgesch.% 
1905, 

Benzinger=JS??ic^.inV?i(?7t Syrnholornm'^'^, Freiburg 
im Er., 1911. 

Deussen=:i)ie Philos, d, TJpanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty Dcserta, 2 vols, 1888. 

Grimm = I)6t^^5cAe Mythologies, 3 vols. 1876-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger =i2ea7enc^cZo^ac726 furPihclu. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

KQldi^x= Altceltischer SprachsclLatz, 1891 tf. 

Holtzmann-Z6p^fel=X6^a3jco3^ /. Thcol. u, Kirchen- 
wesen\ 1895. 

PLovAtt^Natim Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville=(7o«r5 de Litt. celtique, i,~xii., 1883 if. 

Lagrange =ziltudessur les religions shmitiqim^, 1904. 

Lane=i[% Arabic-English Dictioimry, 1863 if 

'hexig=Myth, PiUtal and Beligion^ 2 vols. 1899. 

LepsiussrBew^ym^er aus Mgypten u. Mthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=:JS?ic?/c. dcs sciences reUgimses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=:Ifa^c?6wc7i der nordsem, Epiqraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy ““//wiJory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muirs=:<8ai^5/cni5 Texts, 1868-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt5=.4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack=X67w’&wc7i d. heh. Arehdologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Efia7e5icyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1896. 

Perrot-Chipiez=R'z5jf. de VArt dans VAntiquiU, 
1881 if. 

Preller Mythologie, 1858. 

R6ville=i^e%io?t des peuptes non-ewilisis, 1883. 

Pi^hm—Handworterbuch d, bibl, AUertuim^, 1893- 
1894. 

Bobinson=Ri57wa2 Besearches inPalestine^, 1856. 

Koscher=L6aj. d, gr, u. rom. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schaft-Herzog = TA c New Schaff- Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia ofBelig. Knowledge, 1908 if 

Schenkel=Rt‘567-ieajf6’OM,, 6 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer 3 vols. 1898-1901 \HJP, 6 vols. 

1890 if.]. 

Schwally=X 666 ? 2 - nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade^j^fi^. Worterhuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smendi—Lchrbuch der alttest. Beligionsgesch.'^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Lands, 

Smith (W. 'P,)=BeUgion of the Semites \ 1894. 

Spencer {PL.) — Principles qf Sociology'^, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen*' = Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen ^ = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904, 

Swete=T7ie OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. P.)— Primitive Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Ueherweg=iri5i?, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols, 
1872-1874. 

'^dbex—Judische Theologie aufGrund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Sc.liriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Belly ion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Beligion of the Anc, 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson =:il/anner5 and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols, 1878, 

Zxmz^ljie gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden\ 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

A A ~ Archiv filr Anthxopologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W ~ Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

i4J^=Arehiv fixr Ethnographie. 

AEG=M^jx, and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=:Ahhandlungen der Gtttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

Archiv fur Geschichte der FhHosophie, 

ARE = American Historical Review. 

ART= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Homniel). 

A JPAss American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJT5= American Journal of Psychology, 

A JEPE 5= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature, 

At7PA= American Journal of Theology, 

Ai!fG=: Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 

APP^= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP?=: Archiv fiir Papyxusforsofiung. 

AE = Anthropological Review. 

ABW^Axchir fiir Rel^ionswissenschaft, 

A5=:Acta Sanctorum (BoUandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASG= Ahhandlungen der SS-ohsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AjS'ofirsL’Ann^e Sociologique. 
Aj8IF7=Arcii8eologicai Survey of W. India. 

A Z’= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

EAG=BeitriLge zur alten Geschichte. 
EA^/S^=Beitr%e zur Assyiiologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissensohait (edd. DeiitzscE and Haupt). 
EGH— Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 
EE=Bureau of Ethnology. 

EG -Bombay Gazetteer. 

EtT'—Bellum Judaicum (Josephus), 

EX=Bampton Lectures. 

EXE =: Bulletin de Litt^rature Eccldsiastiqne. 
EOEs=Bab, and Oriental Record. 

EEs Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA — Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BBAA —Bulletin de la Soc. arch^ologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

E*SfAX=BulletindelaSoc. d Anthropologic de Lyon, 
E^8AP=: Bulletin de la Soc. dAnthropologie, etc*^ 
Paris. 

E/S'G^ Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie. 

EX/8= Buddhist Text Society, 

EIF=:Biblical World. 

E42rssBibli8che Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


=Comptes rendus de TAcad^mie des in- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

(7jBTjS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

(7J?= Catholic Encyolopsedia. 

CF= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

C(?/S'= Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 
(//—Census of India. 

(7/^ = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7/i?— Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C/(?= Corpus Inscrip. Grsecarum. 

(7/X= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/S'= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

(7(?T= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see below]. 

GB = Contemporary Review. 

(7ei2= Celtic feeview. 

Classical Review. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

Z)A(7X = Dict. d’Arcli^ologie chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

Z>R=I)ict. of the Bible. 

VGA — Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheethani), 

DCB Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith-* 
Wace). 

DC(r=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DJ=:Dict. of Islam (Hughes), 

DiVJ5=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DIIL4IF=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

PPissEncyclopsedia Biblica. 

PPr=: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

PPPif=Egyp. Explor. l?und Memoirs. 
PJ=Encyclop£edia of Islam. 

PPP=The present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

E^T^ Expository Times, 

PJ/G=Fragmenta Historicorum Grsecorum (coll. 

C. Mliller, Paris, 1885). 

PX= Folklore. 

ELJ = Folklore J oumal. 

PXP= Folklore Record. 

(?A = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

(rP= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

(rGA=G<)ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GGA=G6ttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

(T/AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
GItB=. Grundriss d. Iranisehen Philologie. 
C'/FrsGeschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI ^ Geschichte des V olkes Israel. 

Handbook of American Indians. 

P/>P= Hastings* Diet, of the Bible. 

PlPsIIistoria Ecclesiaatica, 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 
j5f/= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hihhert Journal. 

PJP= History of the Jewish People. 
PiV=HistoTia Naturalis (Pliny h 
EWB = Handwdrterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/(7C= International Critical Commentary. 

/CO =r International Congress of Orientalists. 

/OP = Indian Census Report. 

/G= Inscrip. Graecse (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fl.). 

/(?A= Inscrip. Gr^cse Antiquissimse. 

/(//= Imperial Gazetteer of India ^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

/JP=: International Journal of Ethics. 

/rZ= International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

/APZ= Journal of American Folklore. 
t/A/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
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/A 0>8= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
*/AiS^P= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

J'A/SP6=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JP/rs Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

J/)= Journal des D6bats. 

Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

J E = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

/"(t OP = J ournal of the German Oriental Society. 
//irO= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

/■PP=: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
e/XZ=: Jenher Litteraturzeitung. 

/■pA= Journal of Philology. 

JPTAsrJahrbucher f, protest. Theologie. 

Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
e/0P= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

XPA/= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

e/PAP= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
PP^PPo=: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,. 
Bombay branch. 

e/PAP<7= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Ceylon branch. 

t/P.dB/f= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,. 
Korean branch. 

JPGB— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Journal of Theological Stiidies. 

/rAP^=Die Keilinschriftenund das AT (Schrader),. 
1883. 

Xr.^lP^=Zimmern-Winckleris ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or /ir/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibiiothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

P'(rP s= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

XCP^=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

XOPA- =Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
X(?P=: Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
XP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 
XPB#=Leipziger sem. Studien. 
il/=M61usxhe, 

JX4/PX=M4moires de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

J/GP—Monunienta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 
il/(?e/F=Mittheil ungen der Gesellschaft fur jlid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

il/(TTFX=Monatschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

il//= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideaa 
(Westermarck). 

MNDFV = Mittheil ungen u. Nachrichten dea 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

JfP =5 Methodist Review. 

il/F(?=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

N'PAC7=Nuovo Bulletino di Aroheologia Cristiana. 
iV"(7= Nineteenth Century. 

NBWB = N euhehraisches WSr terbuch. 

North Indian Notes and Queries. 
i'/K^=Neue kixohliche Zeitschrift. 

WQ— Notes and Queries. 

//psT Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZG^IA eutestamentlich e Zeitgeschiolite. 

OXD= Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

GX.^=: Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
OB=Onomastica Sacra, 

OTIC Testament in the Jewish Church (W- 
R. Smith). 

C^rPss Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
PA Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay, 

PB= Polychrome Bible (English). 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Pj5^s= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
JP(7=: Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

Palestine E:^loration Eund Memoirs. 
JPJSFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

P{r=Patrologia Gr^eca (Migne). 

P/jB—Preussische Jahrbueher. 

PP=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PiV§=: Punjab Notes and Queries. 

Pi2=: Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

Pi2^8=Prot. RealencyclopS-die (Herzo^-Hauck). 
PJ2ii!=: Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
PP^^Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PPaS'Pst: Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
FSB A = Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archos- 
olqgy. 

PP^=Pali Text Society. 

BA = Revue Archdologique. 

BA nth = Revue d’ Anthropologic. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

Revue d’Assyriologie. 

PP=: Revue Biblique. 

Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
CWashington). 

BG— Revue Critique. 

P(7eZ= Revue Celtique. 

PC%= Revue Chr^tienne. 

PJDilfsr Revue des Deux Mondes. 

BE = Realency clopadie. 

Revue ^les Etudes Grecques. 

Revue EgyRtologique. 

BEJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

PjE'^A= R evue d’Ethnographie. 

PPXP= Revue d’Histoire et de Littdrature Re- 
ligieuses. 

PjSrP= Revue de PHistoire des Religions. 

PJV= Revue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of the Past. 

PPA=: Revue Philosophique. 

BQ = Rdmische Quartalsclirift. 

BS = Revue sdmitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

=Eecueil de la Soc. arch4ologique. 

P/9 J= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
PPAP=:Becueil do Travaux rdlatifs k rArcli6ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PJP= Revue des traditions populairea. 

PrAP4= Revue de Thdologie et de PhiloBophie. 
PPr :=:Recueil de Travaux. 

P WB = Realwbrterbuch. 

S'P.i Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad, d. 
‘Wissenschaffeen. 


PPP== Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

/9PP= Sacred Books of the East. 

PPOP= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

Single- vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
/SP'=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzungsberichte der Munchener Akadeniie. 
iS^^ffpr^Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

5BL4 IF==Sitzungsherichte d. "Wiener Akad, d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association, 

PA /9e7= Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 
TC= Tribes and Castes. 

Pi5'P= Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
PAT=TheoL Tijdschrift. 

PPirP= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
PP/9P=: Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 
PP= Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arclue- 
ology. 

P?7=:Texte u. Untersuchungon, 

TFA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions* 

?FAjOf=; Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

^4.=26i^schrift fiir Assyriologie. 

.Z4=Zeitschrift fur iigyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZAP}F=:Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissensehaft. 
Z’CP’=Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 
Z’CP=Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 
.3DA=:Zeitschrift fux deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG- = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZBFV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

.ZP= Zeitschrift fiir Etlinologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

.Z7ir(T= Zeitschrift fiir Kircliengeschichte, 
irjfirP=: Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

.ZPTIFXss Zeitschrift fUr kirchl. Wissensehaft u. 
kirchl. Leben. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wisseri- 
schaft. 

ZFhF =^eitschrift fiir Philosophie und Plida- 

Z^Pi^=%eitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 

Z'F/r= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 

ZVBW - Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Recdits- 
wissensehaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 


FA small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 

EELIGION AND ETHICS 




H 

HYMNS. 


Avestan.—- See Avesta. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 1. 

Buddhist (T. W, Rhys Davids), p. 3. 

Celtic (J. A. MaoCtjleoch), p. 4. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 4. 

Christian— 

Greek (A. Baxjmstark), p. 6. 

Syriac (A. J. Maclean), p. 12. 

Ethiopia (D. S. Maegoliouth), p. 16. 

Latin (G. M. Breves), p. 16. 

Irish (E. Hull), p. 25. i 

HYMNS (Babylonian). — In the extensive litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia a considerable 
number of hymns are found, most of them in the 
old Sumerian language, and ^nerally accompanied 
by renderings into Semitic Babylonian. Several 
examples of this class of literature, however, axe 
known to ns only in the Semitic idiom, and do not 
seem to have been based on any Sumerian original. 
These compositions are generally in praise of the 
gods, and are such as might be expected from a 
nation so appreciative of the benefits showered 
down upon them from on high as the Babylonians. 
Hymns to heroes are exceedingly rare, unless 
those addressed to Merodach, Tammuz, and other 
deities who are stated to have been originally kings 
be regarded as poems of that nature. 

Though the Sumero-Babylonian hymns are ad- 
dressed to various deities, it cannot he said that 
they vary greatly. They sing the gods’ praises, 
extol their might, and descant on the glories of 
their temples. They also speak of the gods’ 
mercies, their places in Nature with regard to man, 
and the benefits which they conferred on the world 
as the Babylonians knew it. The wording is often 
well-chosen and even elegant, whether the idiom 
is Sumerian or Semitic. 

The poetical form is some'wbat monotonous, 
variety in these compositions, whether Sumerian 
or Semitic, having apparently not been aimed at. 
This is probably due to the fact that most of them 
were composed by the priests, with whom all re- 
ligious forms originated, and who copied the style 
of older compositions. 
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Christian — 

: Modern (T. G. Crippen), p. 28. 

I Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 38. 

t Greek and Roman (T. W. Allen), p. 40. 

Hebrev7 and Jewish (G. Margoliouth), p. 42. 

I Inca.— See Andeans. 

I Japanese (M. Anbsaki), p. 46. 

Manichaean.— See Manich^eism. 

Muslim (B. S. Maegoliouth), p. 47. 

1 Samaritan and Karaite (G. Margoliouth), p. 48. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 49. 

Naturally many theories concerning the nature 
of primitive Sumerian poetry are possible, but in 
all probability it was the root-syllable, or the 
principal root -syllable, which was accentuated, 
the others being passed over lightly. The lines 
are generally divided into two parts by the caesura, 
indicated by a space so arranged that the text 
seems to be written in two columns. The Sumero- 
Babylonian hymns are often of considerable length, 
hut among the shorter compositions of this nature 
may be cited the hymn to the setting sun, from 
the temple-library at Borsippa — a gem in its way ; 

* SamaS in the midst of heaven, at thy setting 

May the holt of the limpid heavens speak thee greeting ; 

May the door of heaven bless thee ; 

May Migarum, thy beloved minister, direct thee. 

At E-bahbar, the seat of thy lordship, thy supremacy shall 
shine forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved spouse, joyfully receive thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May the feast of thy divinity be sec for thee. 

Leader, hero SamaS, may there be praise to thee ; 

Lord of E-babbar, may the course of thy path be straight ; 

Make straight thy road— -go the direct road to thjf resting- 
place. 

Thou art the country's judge, the director of its decisions.’ 

The above being part of a series (the next was a 
hymn to the Sun-god on his rising), the composi- 
tion deals only with the satisfaction and peace that 
the god' experienced when, after fulfilling his task 
in the sky, he was greeted by his home and his 
spouse, and, having been refreshed, thought over 
all that he had seen on his course above the earth, 
the decisions of whose tribunals he directed. The 
first four lines are alternately of 11 and 16 syllables, 
while the 5th and 6th contain 18 each. At this 
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point are again four short lines (10-12 syllables), 
followed by two long ones (18-19 syllables). Evi- 
dently this regularity of form is intentional. 

The Sun-god was one of the deities whose inJSu- 
ence the Babylonians could appreciate, hence the 
tone of the above composition addressed to him. 
Enlil, the older Bel, however, was a divine person- 
age whose ways were more inscrutable, and in 
some of the compositions addressed to him there 
is noticeable a tone of reproach. This is exhibited 
by the text beginning Ame uma^ana Segihhi nehqin 
(G. Beisner, Sumerisch-hahylon. Rymnen, Berlin, 
1896, p. 130 ff.) — a composition in dialect, where the 
god is called Mullil : 

* The fold of the lord bitterly lamenta ; 

The fold, the fold of the lord, bitterly (larnenta). 

O lord of the lands, honoured one, lord of the lands ; 

O lord of the lands, heart-remote, whose word is faithful ; 

He does not turn — with regard to his command he does not 
turn — 

The honoured one, Mullil, cbangeth not his utterance.* 
Troubling the waters, he caught the fish, he 
snared the birds, he sent *the son of the plain’ 
up to the mountain, and he sent *the son of the 
mountain ’ down to the plain, etc. ; 

‘ O lord of the land, heart-remote Mullil, how long will thine 
heart not be appeased? 

Father Mullil, who regardest, how long will thine eye not pity? 
Thou who coverest thine head with a garment, how long? 
Who sinkest thy chin (lit. ‘neck’) to thy bosom, how long?i 
Who closest thine heart like a reed, how long? 

Honoured one, who placest thy fingers in thine ears, how 
long?* 

A kind of litany closes this long and interesting 
enumeration of ' the older Bel’s ’ inattention to the 
world created under his auspices. It contains much 
hidden teaching of the Babylonian priesthood. 

Before the rise of Merodach, the worship of 
Enlil was probably more favoured in Babylonia 
than that of almost any other god except Ea, and 
the importance of Niner, which was originally 
his city (before the adoption of Ninip as patron), 
always maintained EnliFs supremacy. This is 
shown hy the descriptive hymn published in PSBA, 
March 1911, p. 85 ff. After describing the district 
wherein the temple of Enlil and his spouse Ninlil 
lay, the text continues as follows t 
* The god fixing the fate ol C? everything) 

Oauseth Enlil to be taken to the recepbion-hadl. 

Enlil, may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city : 
Nu-naranlr,2 may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city-— 
O Enlil, for the late which thou hast decided ; 

O Nu-namnir, for the fate which thou hast decided. 

Enlil Cometh, Ninlil deaoendeth— 

Nu-namnir come th— the king. 

Enlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the look — 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy look— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh I 
If (anyone) ask thee for my name, 

Thou shalt not reveal to him my place.** 

Enlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the look — 

Mm of the bolt, man of the holy look— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh — 

The handmaid who is so bright, so shiningl 
Let none woo her, let none kiss her— 

Ninlil so bright, so shining 1 ” 

Enlil, the bright, the fair, will pronounce the decision.* 

In contradistinction to the ‘ heart-remote Enlil * 
or * older Bel * is his younger representative, Bel- 
Merodach, ‘the merciful one/ who, later, took 
Eniil’s place. The hymns to Merodach are natur- 
ally, from the attributes of that deity, among the 
most Interesting ; 

‘The merciful one among the gods, 

The merciful one who loveth to vivify the dead — 

Merodach, king of heaven and earth. 

King of Babylon, lord of E-sagila,» 

King of E-alda, lord of E-rrmt'tila, 

Heaven and are thine ; 

Even as heaven and earth are thine. 

The incantation of life is thine, 

The philtre of life is thine, 


1 OL 1 K 1827. 

2 Probably another name (or title) of EnliL 
2 The temple of Bel there. 


Mu-azaga-git-abzu'^ is thine, 

Mankind, the people of the black head ; 

The living creatures, lis many os there are, which bear a name 
in the land ; 

The four regions, as many as there are ; 

The Nun-gal6ne, which are the host of heaven and earth, as 
many as there are. 

To thee do they (turn) their ear.* 

More popular than other deities of the Bab, 
pantheon were in all probability Tammuz and 
Istar, whose worship goes back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. Hymns to them are generally 
composed in dialectic Sumerian, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively late date. As examples of Semitic 
Babylonian hymns to these deities will be found 
farther on, an extract from the exceedingly well- 
preserved bilingual hymn to Istar, excavated by 
George Smith, is given here : 

‘The light of heaven, which dawneth like fire in the land, 
art thou. 

Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode ; 

She who, like the earth, stately advancefcli, art thou. 

As for thee, a path of righteousness blesseth thee.* 

The goddess then answers : 

‘ Twin sister of the sun, the adornment of the heavens, 

To produce the omens I exist— in perfection I exist ; 

To produce the omens for my father Sin I exist— in perfection 
I exist ; 

To produce the omens for ray brother the Sun I exist— in 
perfection I exist,’ etc. 

Though daughter of Anu, the god of the 
heavens, Istar is here called daughter of Sin or 
Nannar, the Moon-god, probably because, like the 
moon, the planet shows phases. She was regarded 
as the sun’s sister because she accompanied liini 
on his course, sometimes at his rising, at other 
times at his setting. 

One of the gods of war and also god of pestilence 
— Nergal, patron-deity of Cutliah— was worshipped 
as one of the sons of Enlil, the great divinity 
who, as the author of the story of the Flood in- 
forms us, desired to destroy mankind to prevent 
them from increasing too quickly on the earth. 
Notwithstanding NergaFs unsparing nature, hymns 
were addressed to him, and he was glorified therein 
with every confidence that harm would not over- 
take the Babylonians at his hands, but would befall 
their enemies ; 

‘Let me glorify the hero of tlie goda, the powerful, the 
brilliant one, the son of Enlil ; 

TJrra (L«. Nergal) let me glorify, the hero of the gods, the 
powerful, the brilHant one, th© son of Buhl ; 

The beloved of Enlil, the supreme leader, the avenger of hla 
father : 

The offspring of the Lady of the goda, the great queen, th© 
son of the king, who trusts in his might ; 

The clever one of the goda, the sublime oracle-priest, the 
great hero, the trust of Enlil* 

He is, after this, addressed as the one who over- 
comes evil devils and fates, the evil and powerful 
foe, subduing the evil gods, and loving the saving 
of life. BM-rSmanni, who seems to be mentioned 
as the composer of the hymn, asks for the god’s 
favour upon the city of Marad, where the god was 
worshipped ; and for the saving of his own life, 
which was threatened by some hostile fate. An- 
other noteworthy Sumerian hymn addressed tc 
Nergal is in the form of verses chanted by the 
priest, and repeated by the people, as follows : 

Priest : ‘ His bright image (?)oven^aaoweth the demons right 
and left.’ 

People : ‘ His bright Imi^e,* etc. 

Priest : ‘ The long arm whose blow (Ls. disease and pestilence) 
is Invisible, the evil one with his arm the smitethl.' 

People : ‘ Nergal, the long arm,' etc. 

This text, which is very mutilated, was of con- 
siderable length when complete, and is important 
not only on account of its form and the words used, 
but also because of the light which it sheds upon 
the Babylonian conceptions of this deity. 

Another Sumerian hymn ( WAI iv. pi. 26, no. 8, 
and 27, no. 3), regarded as being in the form of a 

1 ‘The holy incantation, the word (fromHhe Abyss,* so called 
because communicated to Merodach by Ea, king of the Abyss 
and lord of wisdom 
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dialogue, differs widely from the above. To what 
god it is addressed, however, is uncertain : 

Priest ; * In [affliction] of heart, in evil weeping, in sighing 
he sits ; 

In bitter crying, affliction of heart, 

In evil weeping, in evil sighing, 

He moans like a dove, in anguish night and day. 

To his merciful god he lows like a wild cov? — 

Bitter sighing he constantly makes. 

To his god in supplication he has bowed down his face ; 

He weeps, crying out witbont ceasing.* 

Penitent : ‘ I will tell my deed— my unspeakable deed I 
I will repeat m 3 '' word — my unspeakable word ! ' 

(These lines are repeated, after which the text is broken 
away.) 

From the other inscriptions of a similar kind, it 
would seem that the gods of Babylonia loved to 
hear the confessions of their worshippers, which, 
composed in poetical form, were regarded as having 
weight with them to the penitenrs advantage (cf. 
also art. CONFESSION [Assyr.-Bah.], vol. iii. pp. 
825-827). 

The above extracts show the nature of the 
Sumero-Babylonian hymns, composed, apparently, 
in that ancient idiom, and generally, on the tablets 
which have preserved them to us, provided with a 
Semitic (Assyro-Babylonian) translation. Those 
composed in the Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian) 
idiom only were modelled, to a certain extent, 
upon the Sumerian hymns, but, naturally, as the 
language is a widely diJdering one, the poetical 
form departs from that of the old writers of Sumer. 
The personal and prepositional infixes of the 
Sumerian verb, and the use of post-positions in- 
stead of i)repositions, account for such differences 
as are noticeable. 

As far as can be judged, the diction of Semitic 
Babylonian poetry is more regular, and, therefore, 
has an appearance of greater dignity. Each half- 
verse has four principal accents, as a rule, though 
this is by no means without exceptions. The 
following will give an idea of the nature of the 
Semitic compositions : 

* Thou, Btar, whose spouse is Tammuz, 

Daughter of Sin, the heroine traversing the land, 

She who loveth reproduction, she who loveth all men art thou. 
I have given to thee thy great gift— 

A vrdva of lapis-lazuli, a multi of gold, the adornment of thy 
divinity. 

To Tammuz, thy spouse, take my pledge— 

May Tammuz, thy spouse, take away mine indisposition.’ 
After this the suppliant addressed Tammuz him- 
self: 

* Tammuz, the lord, shepherd of Anu, eon of fea art thou ; 
Spouse of Ifitar the bride, ruler of the land ; 

Clothed with the scarf (?), bearing the staff ; 

Producer of all things, lord of the fold ; 

Eater of pure (food), the ashcake ; 1 
Drinker of water from the sacred skins,* etc. 

In certain of the Semitic compositions a simi- 
larity with the Hebrew psalms has been pointed 
out. The following is from a tablet of this nature : 

‘ God, my lord, maker of my name ; 

Keeper of my life , 2 causing my seed 3 to be : 

My angry ^ god, may thine heart be appeased ; 

My wrathful goddess, be at peace with me. 

Who knoweth, my god, thy seat? 

Thine holy dwelling-place, thine abode, have I never seen. 8 

As for ill-luck (?), let (it) pass from me— 

Let me be preserved with thee. 

Allot to me then the lot of life ; 

Let my days be long— grant (me) life.'® 

Among the most noteworthy texts of the natoe 
of hymns may he mentioned also those which 
accompanied the new-year ceremonies in honour 
of Merodach. The lines are couplets, the first 
of each being dialectic Sumerian, and the other 
Semitic Babylonian. Though the second is re- 
garded as a translation of the first, this is only 
exceptionally the case* One of the couplets reads t 
‘Celestial king of men, celestial king who bestoweth ; 

Lord of kings, bestower of gifts,* 

I So Zimmem ; a cake baked in the ashes Is apparently in- 
tended, 
a Of. Ps 66». 

8 at. Job iVf 872*. 


and every other line at most merely reflects the 
sense of that preceding. 

Among the royal hymns are compositions con- 
taining the names of IS ebuchadrezzar I. of Babylon 
(about 1200 B.C.), Sargon of Assyria, Esarhaddon, 
and Assurbanipal. The name of the last occurs 
in a dialectic bilingual psalm. A hymn contain- 
ing the name of Nebuchadrezzar is an acrostic 
upon the name of the god Nebo. 

Literature.— Further examples vvill be found in A. H. Sayce, 
Origin and Growth of Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), London, 
1891, p. 149 ff. ; H. Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayei'S to 
the God Mn-ip (—Bab. Exp, of the University of Pennsylvania^ 
vol. xxix. pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1911 ; PSBA, 1900, pp. 203 ff., 
270 ff. ; 1908, pp. 63 ff., 77 £ ; 1909, pp. 37, 67 ff. ; 1911, p, 77 ff. ; 
and Che works mentioned in art. Babylonians and Assyrians, 
vol. ii. p. 319, section (d). T, G. FINCHES. 

HYMNS (Buddhist). — ^The word ‘hymn’ is am- 
biguous. It has been defined as a ‘ song of praise,’ 
a ‘ religious ode,’ a ‘ sacred lyric,’ a ‘ poem in 
stanzas written to be sung in congregational ser- 
vice.’ In the last of these various senses the 
Buddhists, who have neither churches nor chapels, 
neither congregations nor services, have conse- 
quently no hymns. In the other senses there axe 
quite a number of hymns scattered throughout the 
longer prose books in the canon ; and in the sup- 
plementary Nihaya we have twelve anthologies, 
mostly short, of religious poems of different kinds. 
These are collected in the anthologies either accord- 
ing to subject (as in the Vimana and Peta Vatthus) 
or according to the kind of composition (as in the 
XJddnas and the Iti-vuUahas). 

An example or two will make this clear. In the 
SitUa Nipdtay undoubtedly containing some of the 
very oldest of these hymns, we have seventy-one 
lyrics of an average length of sixteen stanzas each. 
These are arranged in five cantos (each of which 
existed as a separate booklet before they were 
brought together in one hook),^ and in them the 
arrangement and order of the lyrics have little or 
no reference to the subjects 01 which the lyrics 
treat. Quite the opposite form of arrangement is 
found in the well-known Bhammapaday where all 
the verses are arranged according to subj ects — such 
as Earnestness, Thought, Wisdom, Foolishness, the 
Path, Craving, Happiness, and so on. The title 
means ‘Versdets of the Norm’ — that is, of the 
Dhamma. This word is often rendered * religion ’ ; 
but the idea is not the same, and the wmrd ‘religion ’ 
is not found outside the European languages. More 
than half of these ‘Verselets of the Norm’ have 
been traced back to the extant canonical hooks.® 
The rest were verses current in the community at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism j and some of 
them may even he pre-Buddhistic, belonging to 
the stock of moral sayings handed down in verse 
among the general body of Indians interested in 
such questions. This will, however, always remain 
doubtful, as no verse has as yet been traced in pre- 
Buddhistic literature. We can only say for certain 
that quite a number of the verses are reproduced, 
in either identical or closely similar words, in the 
various sectarian books of later speculation. We 
cannot be sure that these verses were not first 
composed among the Buddhists. 

The fact is (though it has not been noticed any- 
where in the voluminous literature on the Dham- 
mapada) that the ‘Verselets of the Norm ’ deal for 
the most part with the lower morality of the un- 
converted man — ^that is, with the ethics more or 
less common to all the higher religions. This 
may explain the great vogue that this anthology 

1 See, on the growth of the Sutta Mpdta^ Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist lndia% London, 1903, pp, 177-180, The P&Ii work 
has been translated by V. Fausboll (SBE, vol. x.2 [3.898]), and a 
second edition of the text by D. Anderson appears in the PTS 
for 1918. 

For the details see Rhys Davids, 1900, p. 669 ff. 
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lias had in Europe.^ Moat of its verses were easily 
understood. Tliey had none of the strangeness 
and difficulty of those dealing with the ethics of 
the Path. So also in India. When the Buddhists 
began to write in Sanskrit, they imitated the 
Bhaimnapada, changing the title, however, omit- 
ting the difficult verses, and adding others. This 
new anthology, the Uddnavargat became very 
popular, was current in different recensions, and 
was translated into both Chinese and Tibetan.^ 

The fate of the Sutta Nvpdtd has been exactly 
the opposite. It is concerned mostly with the 
higher ethics of the Path, and in both form and 
matter its hymns come much nearer to Christian 
hymns than do the ‘ Verselets of the Norm.’ But 
it is scarcely read in Europe except hy Pali philo- 
logists, and except for three ballads which it con- 
tains. In India it did not survive the decline of 
Pali, and it has not been translated into Tibetan 
or Chinese.^ 

In early times in N. India such hymns or verses 
were intoned or chanted either for edification or 
for propaganda. In the 7 th cent, of onr era I-Tsing 
gives an interesting account of the manner in which, 
in his day, the Sanskrit hymns then current were 
used as processionals, either round a monument to 
some religious leader or through the halls of the 
great Buddhist monastery at Nalanda.'* 

The bhikkhtts in Ceylon now chant certain of the 
above-mentioned Pali hymns in a kind of visitation 
of the sick — a ceremony called Parittd, instituted 
as a protest against the charms used by those of 
the peasantry who are still pagans at heart.® It 
is not known wlien or under what authority this 
custom was introduced, or to what extent it has 
been adopted. 

Litbeaturs. — M. Winternitz, G&saK d&r indischen Littera- 
tUTy Leipzig, 1905 If., ii, 60-184, gives a detailed account, with 
examples of all the early Buddhist anthologies. An earlier 
account is in Rhys Davids, Buddhism : its BisL and Lit,, 
London, 1896, T, W. BHYS BAVIDS. 

HYMNS (Celtic). — Apart from scanty notices 
in classical authors, documentary information re- 
arding the continental Celts is lacking, and we 
ave no relies of their sacred chants or poetic in- 
vocations or hymns. Csesar writes that those who 
went for instruction to the Braids *are said to 
learn there a great number of verses’ {de BdL 
Gall, vi. 14) ; and there can be little doubt that 
many, if not all, of these were of a religious or 
magical character — runes, poetic invocations and 
incantations, and hymns. The prayers which ac- 
companied sacrificial rites or were used in invoca- 
tions and the like were perhaps couched in f ormulsc 
of verse like the Roman carmina. This is certain 
so far as the battle-chants are concerned. These, 
as well as the loud war-cries, are referred to by 
several writers, and are called cantus^ or dret- 
XTTTtxT). These ritual battle-chants were accom- 
panied by a dance, as well as hy the waving of 
weapons and shields, and by measured noises — the 
clashing of the weapons, etc. (cf. Livy, xxi. 28, 
xxxviii, 17 ; Bio Cassius, Ixii. 12 ; Appian, Cdtica^ 
8). In single combats, warriors chanted or de- 
claimed as they advanced on their opponent (Sil. 
Ital. iv* 278-280, Livy, vii. ). After a victory an 
exultant chant was sung (Livy, x. 26. 11, manU^ 
moris sui carmine ; cf, xxiii. 24). These warrior- 
chants were composed by bards, and doubtless in- 
cluded both invocations of the war-gods and the 

1 The tTanslations iuto European languages are specified by 
M. Winternitz, Gesch, der ind, Litteratur, ii. 63. 

2 Sylvain Levy, in JA, 1918, has compared in detail one 
chapter of this with the corresjponding chapter of the Bham- 
inapada. 

s That is as a whole ; see Anesaki, in JPTS^ 1906, p. 60. 

^ I*Tsing, Record of the Buddhist Religiont tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, pp. 162-167. 

0 See R. C. Childers, JPaU>Bng, Bictiomryt London, 1872-76, 


recital of ancestral deeds; and they may have 
been a kind of spell ensuring the help of the gods. 
Chants were likewise sung by the * priestesses ’ of 
Sena for the purpose of raising storms (Mela, iii. 6). 

Such hymns were used also by the Irish Celts 
(cf. Celts, voL iii. p. 298*^). A curious archaic 
chant, preserved in the Book of Leinster, is said 
to have been sung by Araairgen, the poet of the 
Milesians, as they approached Ireland, and by its 
means the magical dangers raised against them 
were overcome. It is an invocation oi Nature or 
of the natural scenery and products of Ireland, 
and was evidently a ritual chant used in times of 
danger. The following represents the translation 
given by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville {Qours de litt, 
celt., Paris, 1883-1902, ii. 250; Book of Leinster, 
12, 2 ; cf. the gloss on these lines cited by E. O’Curry, 
Blanners and Citstoms of the Ancient Irish, London, 
1873, ii. 190) : 

* I invoke the land of Ireland 1 
Shining, shining sea J 
Fertile, fertile iiill ! 

Wooded valley 1 

Abundant river, abundant in waters I 
Fish-ahouiifling lake • 

Pish-abounding sea I 
Fertile earth I 
Irruption of fish I 
Fish there I 
Bird under wave ! 

Great fish 1 
Irruption of fish ! 

Fish-abounding sea ! ' 

Such archaic formiilm, iinrhymed and allitera- 
tive, which have parallels in savage ritual, may 
have been in common use. There is a similar one 
in the words spoken after the destruction of Da 
Berga’s hostel, by MacCecht on his finding water. 
He bathes in it and sings {ECel xxii, [1901] 400) ; 

* Gold fountain, 

Surface of strand, 

Sea of lake, 

Water of Gam ; stream of river ; 

High sprinjgj well ; cold fountain.* 

At a still later period there is a trace of hymn- 
invocations in Highland folk -custom in Lewis. 
A man waded knee-deep into the sea and poured 
out an offering of ale or gruel into the waters, 
chanting : 

* 0 god of the aea, 

Put weed in the drawing wave 
To enrich the ground, 

To shower on ua food." 

Those on shore took up the strain in chorus, 
their voices mingling with the noise of the waves 
(A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900, i. 163 ; cf. M. Martin, Descr. of the W, Isles 
(f Scotland*^, London, 1716, p. 28). In Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Brittany many charms 
still survive and are sung or chanted in connexion 
with magical rites, usually for healing, or as in- 
vocations for a variety of purjposes. In these, 
names of the Persons of the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and the saints have taken the place of those of 
older divinities (for these see Chaems AND Amu- 
lets [Celtic] and reff. there given). Scanty as 
these data are, they prove sufficiently that the 
pagan Celts must have had a large number of 
hymns, chants, and the like in common use. 

Litsraturb.— C. JuUian, ReohercTies mr la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1908 ; J, A, MacCuUoch, Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. J. A. MAGCuLLOCH. 

HYMNS (Chinese). — ^It must be premised that 
idolatry is not social in its service in the way in 
which Christianifcy is. The worshippers do not 
gather together in a congregation to hymn the 
praises of the gods, nor is singing employed by 
those who go into the temples to present their 
solitary petitions and prostrate themselves before 
the images. 

In ancestor-worship there is an approach to a 
united service, but it is confined to the family or 
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clan, and the nse in such worship of an ode or 
hymn of ^aise is not entirely unknown. The Shi 
King (or JBooh of Po&try) contains among odes and 
folk-songs some hymns or sacred songs of filial piety, 
which were in use in ancient times in the worship of 
ancestors. The following is one used at one of the 
services and addressed to the progenitor from 
whom the kings of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 
B.c.) traced their origin : 

* 0, thou accomplished great H&iu-chi, 

To thee alone ’twas given 

To be, by what we owe to thee, 

The correlate of Heaven. 

On all who dwell within our land 
Grain*food didst thou bestow : 

*Tis to thy wonder-working hand 
This gracious boon we owe. 

God had the wheat and barley meant 
To nourish all mankind. 

None would have fathomed his intent 
But for thy guiding mind. 

Man's social duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and state : 

From thee the social virtues flow, 

That stamp our land “ The Great.” ’ i 
A hymn in honour of his ancestors was sung 
before the Emperor of China when he performed 
ancestor- worship. It was divided into three parts, 
and was begun when His majesty stood before the 
table or altar on which were placed the representa- 
tions of his ancestors. The second part was sung 
while he performed the kow-tow; and, after the 
offerings had all been made, the third part followed, 
during which the spirits of the ancestors were 
supposed to retuin to heaven. The hymn was 
accompanied by music of a slow and solemn nature, 
played on a number of instruments. The solem- 
nity and pomp of the occasion were increased by 
grave men who postured, and by their motions and 
attitudes expressed the feelings which the Emperor 
should evince at such a time, while the singers also ^ 
expressed in the words of the hymn the sentiments | 
that should actuate him. The first stanza of the ' 
second part was as follows j 
*To you I owe my all, as I willingly confess. 

Your body is the source of this body I possess. 

The breath I breathe it comes from you, 

From you the strength to dare and do. 

When my deep gratitude I wish to make appear 
And prompted by high duty devoutly I draw nigh, 

I rejoice, Paternal Spirit, that you are present here, 
Descending to greet me from your glorious home on high.* 2 
In the worship of Confucius — a State-worship 
performed at stated times by high officials of 
government— a stanza adulatory of the Sage was 
chanted % a chorus : 

‘ Confucius ! Confucius ! 

Great indeed art thou, O Confucius. 

Before thee 
None like unto thee ; 

After thee 
None equal to thee. 

Confucius ! Confucius I 

Great indeed art thou, 0 Confucius.’ 3 

Hymns also are used in the worship of Heaven 
and Earth. In the Taoist canon there are several 
hymn-books containing hymns of aspiration and 
of repentance, and hymns to the ‘Three Pure 
Ones,^ as well as to other deities, such as ‘The 
Dipper,’ or ‘ Charles’s Wain,’ and certain other 
constellations and stars.* In the Buddhist books 
used in worship there are also stanzas which are 
chanted with the rest of the ritual employed in the 
services. In both Taoist and Buddhist tracts 
short hymns of praise to deities are to be found. 

1 J. Lcgge, Religions of Chinas London, 1880, p. 90 ; see also 
* Shi King,* in Legge, CAtnese Clusics^ Hongkong, 1861-72, iv. 

i 7, IV. ii. 7 IV. iii. 2. 

S Chineu Recorder^ xv. [Shanghai, 1884] 61-64, and J. J. M. 
Amiot, ‘ M6raoire sur la miiBique des Ohinois,*in Mimxdres aur 
les Chinois, vi. [Paris, 1779] Iff. 

3 G. G. Alexander, Confucius, the Great Teacher, London, 
1890, p. 297. 

4 L. Wieger, Le Canon taoiste, Paris, 1911, pp. 73, 169-160, 
168. 191 


The old rural processions in Greece and Rome, 
which were mixed with religious ideas, had a 
counterpart in the China of Confucius, and the 
Sage countenanced them.^ These ceremonies of 
JVo, as they were called, were somewhat of the 
nature of a play, and the processions were com- 
osed of singers. The performers at the present 
ay sing as they go ronnd. The name now is 
Yang ho, ‘raising a song,’ and a Buddhist priest 
in modern times forms one of the number.® 

The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
in his account of funerals at the city of Kinsay 
(the modern Hang Chow), says that the mourners 
follow the corpse to the sound of music ‘ and sing- 
ing hymns to their idols,’ and that 
*the instruments which they have caused to be played at 
his funeral and the idol hymns that have been chaunted shall 
also be produced again to welcome him in the next world ; and 
that the idols themselves will come to do him honour.* 3 
LiTKRxTUttB.— This is cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyee Ball. 

HYMNS (Greek Christian). — The vast accumu- 
lation of Christian hymns in the Greek language 
falls, in respect of form, into three sections difter- 
ing widely in magnitude and importance. Thus 
we have (1) the prose hymns of Christian antiquity j 
(2) Christian hymns in the ancient quantitative 
metres ; and (3) the new rhythmical compositions 
of Byzantine hymnody, the metre of which de- 
pends upon the enumeration of syllables and the 
stress accent. 

I . Prose hymns. — ^The first praise-book of Greek- 
speaking Christians was the Psalter in the LXX 
version. This was at an early period supplemented 
by an appendix containing other Biblical passages, 
nine of which, already brought together in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, form the group of so-called 
Songs, viz. (i.) and (ii.) the Songs of Moses (Ex 
and Dt 32^*^); (iii.) that of Hannah (1 S 2^’^'^); 
(iv.) Habakkuk (Hab 3); (v.) Isaiah (Is 26®*®^) ; 
(vi.) Jonah (Jon 2®’^®); (vii.) and (viii. ) the Three 
Holy Children (Dn and LXX [=Three 
8-34. §3-6ijj . J jvxary and Zechariah (Lk 

Here we should note that the mode of 
rendering these Biblical lyrics was of decisive im- 
portance for the development of Greek hymnody 
in the centuries to follow : they were recited by a 
single person, while the congregation, or, as repre- 
senting it, the choir, simply responded at the end 
of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalma. 
Such hypopsalmata (a list of which, as used in 
Constantinople in the early Middle Ages, is still 
extant [BACL i. 3031 ff. ; cf. 2467 f,]) may be said 
to constitute the simplest form of Christian prose 
hymnody in the Greek language. 

Even in the 1st cent., however, we can trace the 
production of new Christian hymns, for which the 
Greek text of the ‘Psalms of David’ served as a 
model ; and, as that text has no regular metrical 
structure, the imitations likewise were composed 
in prose form. Now and then we hear the echoes 
of such ‘ psalms and spiritual songs ’ in the Epistles 
of Paul and the Apocalypse (see Eph 5^*, 1 Ti 
3 ifl 2 Ti Tit 3*-^, Ja [Julian, Diet of 
Eymnol,^, London, 1907, p. 458^]} ; and in the 2nd 
cent, we find a non-Christian writer, Pliny the 
Younger {JSp» x. 97), speaking of the ‘ carmen ’ in 
which — as an essential element of their worship — 
the Christians of Bithynia glorified ‘ Christ as their 
God secum invicem,* i,e» probably, in some kind of 
antiphonal song. The statement of the heathen 
writer strikingly recalls ‘the psalms and hymns 
written by the brethren from the beginning,’ wuich, 
on the testimony of a work against Artemon, 
quoted by Eusebius {EE v, xxviii. 5) as by an un- 
known writer of the early part of the 3rd cent., 

* Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 97, 

2 J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 269 f. 

3 Marco Polo, ed. H. Yule3, London. 1874. ii. 174 f. 
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praised ‘Christ the Word of God, calling Him 
God.’ The hymn which was composed by Atheno- 
genes, who suffered martyrdom in the reign of 
Septimius Severus (19S-211), and to which St, 
Basil appealed {de 8pir. Sane. 29) in support of 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit, was probably one of 
those primitive prose hymns. An early Christian 
hymnal of this kind — the ‘Odes of Solomon’ — 
fragments of which had long been known in a 
Coptic translation, has been recently re-discovered, 
almost complete, in a Syriac version. But whether 
the Gr. text upon which the two versions un- 
doubtedly rest was the original or was itself a 
translation from Hebrew ; whether these spirited 
lyrics are, as a whole, of Christian origin, or 
simply a Christian redaction of a Jewish original ; 
whether they are Gnostic or Montanistic produc- 
tions or hymns of the Catholic Church — these 
questions are still in dispute, and may perhaps 
never find a definite answer. It may at all events 
he taken as a fact that a type of religious poetry 
designed to compete with the OT Psalter was 
zealously cultivated in Gnostic circles. Certain 
pieces in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas and 
Acts of John give us an idea of the nature of such 
heretical compositions, although in the case of those 
in the Acts of Thomas the Syriac text is probably 
the original. 

The favour enjoyed by such non-Biblical pieces 
among heretics naturally led the Church to make 
a stand against them and their use in Divine 
service. Thus Paul of Samosata, writing not 
later than A.D. 260-270, sought to justify the sup- 
pression of certain ‘ psalms ’ in praise of Christ, to 
which he objected on the ground that they were of 
qmte recent origin (Eus. HE vii. xxx, 10). Never- 
theless, the Church of the 4th cent, still held in 
high regard various prose hymns which were un- 
doubtedly a legacy from the pre-Constantinian 
period, and at least two of these maintain to the 
present day an important place in the worship of 
the Greek Church, (a) The evening hymn sung 
at the close of vespers, the ^c3s i'kapbv^ is attested 
c, 375 by St. Basil (loo. cit.) as a universally 
known part of Evening Prayer, the origin of which 
was ^together unknown, (6) The corresponding 
morning hymn, the biloroiSi called ‘ the 

Great Doxology’ — an extended form of the original 
on which the Western ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’ is based 
— occurs in the group of hymns appended to the 
Codex AlessandrimtSi and also in a more archaic 
redaction at the end of bk. vii. of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, In the former place is found another 
evening hymn and a hymmlike grace before meat. 
Moreover, the Gr. original of a short Iwmn to 
which the Rule of St. Benedict (ed. Woelfflin, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 25, 20) gives a place in the monastic 
Morning Office of the Western Church is, at least, 
not of later origin than these. A relatively early 
origin must be assigned likewise to another prose 
text having the essential features of a hymn, viz. 
the * Prologue,’ which in the consecration of water 
at the Feast of Epiphany precedes the consecration 
prayer proper, ana is a glorification of the day 
upon which Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 
akin to the Easter ‘ Exultet^ of the Roman liturgy. 
Of this there are, besides the Greek, a Slavic 
and a remarkably interesting Armenian version. 
Certain Gnostic features still adhering to it show 
tliat its composition was long prior to the days 
of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (t 638), to whom 
it is ascribed, apparently without MS authority, 
in the printed ead. of the Gr. Euehologion. 

2 . Hymns in classical metres, — “Besides the 
prose hymns connected with the Gr, version of the 
UT,^ we find also, from the 2nd cent,, a Gimo- 
Christian hyi^ody employing the ancient poetic 
forms. It IS in accordance with the general posi- 


tion of Gnosticism in the religious sphere that it 
took the lead here, and guided the development 
along fresh lines. 


We are unable to sas’- whether the ‘psalms' or ‘odes' of 
BasUides and a psalm-book of Marcion or the Marcionites 
attested by the Fragnientum Muratorianum belonged to the 
prose or the metrical type. But a hymn of the Naasenes and a 
specimen of the psalms of Valentinus, inserted by Hippolytus ir. 
his Philosophotiniena (v. 10, vl, 32), both exhibit logamdic ana- 
psaats, and thus, in spite of a certain irregularity of treatment, 
show indubitably that here the Gnostic hyninology studiously 
followed the traditional forms of ancient lyrical composition. 

In the sphere of Catholic Christianity the new 
style appears in the hymn to Christ with which 
Clement of Alexandria closes his Fmdagogm. 
Apart from its introductory lines, which are of 
very doubtful authenticity, this hymn is mani- 
festly composed in anapsests, and, as compared 
\vith the Gnostic survivals, exhibits an even more 
rigid adherence to the laws of classical metre, 
while its contents do not seem to preclude the 
possibility that compositions of the kind were 
actually used in the service of the Alexandrian 
churches about the beginning of the 3rd century. 
The further stages of a development which doubt- 
less begins at this point are certainly very obscure. 

The list of the works of Hippolytus inscribed upon his statue 
in the Lateran makes mention of ‘Odes.’ We hear of an Egyp- 
tian bishop named Nepos as a prolific writer of psalms about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Dionysius of Alexandria, ap. 
Eusebius, EE vii. xxiv. 4), and of Hierakas, a rigorously dual- 
istic ascetic, likewise an Egyptian (c. 300), who wrote ‘ psalms 
of a new kind' (Epiphaniua, ado. Beer, Ixvii. 3 IPQ xlii. 176J) ; 
and we may assume chat all these writers worked upon the 
lines of the development in question, although the historical 
data are not sufficient to substantiate the hypothesis. 


To tbe hymn of Clement, however, is closely 
allied in a formal way a fragment preserved in a 
papyrus of the Amherst Collection ; this also is in 
anapcestic metre, and dates probably from the 3rd 
rather than the 4th century. It has been described 
as a versified ethical catechism of early Christen- 
dom, although it might quite as fitly be regarded 
as a hymn forming part of the liturgy of initiation, 
and addressed to the newly baptized. By reason 
of the formal characteristicH winch ditierentiate it 
from Clement’s hymn to Christ, it is of great in- 
terest in the development of Greek hymnody. 


Its ftnapaiats, are conatruefeedi with os much repird to 
accent as to quantity, and it thus marks the transition from 
the older metres of quantity to the newer metres of oc^cent ; 
while its verses are linked together by the thrice-repeated 
artifice of the alphabetical acrostic, which was to form so 
prominent a feature in the rhythmical hymns of the Church, 
This artifice is also the connecting medium between the 
strophes of a hymn— Hkewise in anapwstio measure— which 
purports to be sung by a soul entering after death into the en- 
joyment of eternal bhss, and the conclusion of which is found 
m a Berlin papyrus. Above ail, the acrostic forms tbe con- 
nective between the strophes of the ‘ psalm * of the virgins 
with which St. Methodius of Olympus (t c. 811) concludes his 
Symposion, The latter is perhaps not entirely unrelated to the 
ancient JParthenia of Aleman and Pindar. But in the expansive 
freedom of its iambic rhythms it conforms not less closely to 
the accentual style of rhythmical verse than does the anapaestic 
text of the Amherst papyrus, and in the ephymnion repeated 
alter each strophe there appears for the first time another 
feature which come to he of great Importance for that kind 
of composition. We may, therefore, regard this production, 
which was in the first instance purely literary, as the represen- 
tative of really vital elements in contemporary liturgy. 


An altogether different type appears in the archaic 
Grieco-Christian lyrics of the subsequent part of 
the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century. 
While it is explicitly said of the heresiareh Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodicea from A.D. 361, that he 
sought to win acceptance for his doctrines by com* 
posing short metrical lyrics intended for the use 
not only of the community in public worship, but 
also of individuals in thexr hours of work or re- 
creation {Soc. HE iii. 16), yet in general this type of 
lyric took a course which from the outset diverged 
widely from the sphere of congregational worship. 
This IS true not only of the lost ‘Odes’ in which 
the younger Apollinaris (rather than his father) 
tried to emulate the art of Pindar, and of the 
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extant hexameter paraphrase of the Psalms which 
bears his name 5 it holds good equally of the hymn- 
like poems which are found in the rich and varied 
literary heritage of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, by 
far the most eminent representative of this school 
(t 389 or 390). As altogether subjective expressions 
of personal piety, these compositions of Gregory, 
which in their learned perfection of form are closely 
akin to the Hellenistic poetry of the Ptolemaic 
period, cannot possibly be regarded as liturgical 
prayers uttered by a Christian assembly. Of the 
ten extant * hymns ’ in the Doric dialect composed 
by the Neo-Platonic philosopher Synesius, who be- 
came bishop of Gyrene in 406 or 409, not more than 
five in all (nos. 5 and 7-10) belong to the Christian 
period of their author, and these, no less than the 
poems of Gregory, exhibit an individualistic spirit 
and a technical structure incompatible with their 
liturgical use. 

In the Byzantine period the classical metres sometimes 
employed in hymnody as in other kinds of poetry came to be 
reduced in effect to two, viz. the Anacreontic strophe and 
iambic trimeter. Hymns to saints are first found anions' the 
Anacreontics of St. Sophronius, in which the artistic devices 
and forms of the new rhythmical poetry appear in the linkins 
together of the resular strophes by the alphabetical acrostic 
and the introduction of a stanza with a different metrical 
structure after every four strophes. As regards the poems 
which in their general style may be compared with the hymns 
of the Western writer Prudentius, there is, again, good reason 
to doubt whether they were ever actually used in the liturgy. 
Such liturgical use, on the other hand, is clearly implied by the 
note indicating the ecclesiastical tone to which the Anacreontic 
penitential hymn of a certain Syncellus Elias was to be sung, 
and here, too, the strophes are connected by the alphabetical 
acrostic. The iambic trimeter was used by Georgius Pisides, 
deacon in the Church of St, Sophia in Constantinople in the 
reign of Heraolius (010-641), in an Easter hymn of 129 verses ; 
though it is certain that this work never held a place in the 
liturgy. As regards a truly liturgical type of composition in 
rhythmical verse, we find that St. John of Damascus (cf. below, 
3 ( 6 )) employed the ancient dramatic metre in his three canons 
— for Christmas, Epiphany, and Pentecost, respectively — in 
which the initial letters of the iambic verses form an acrostic 
of two elegiac distiobs. It is true that this artifice produced 
no imitations worthy of note, and it was left for a much later 
writer, Manuel Philes, in the first half of the 14th cent., to 
commit the barbarism of recasting in quantitative iambic tri- 
meters one of the noblest examples of accentual sacred song in 
the early period, the hymn Akathistos (cf. below, 3 (2)). 

3. Rhythmical hymnody. — The earliest examples 
of Grseco-Christiau sacred poetry in a metrical form 
based upon the stress accent alone are found in t^Yo 
of the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, where 
they appear strangely out of keeping with their 
surroundings. One of them at least, an evening 
song addressed to Christ, is of the nature of a 
hymn. The fact which conditioned the develop- 
ment of the new type of liymnography was that 
Greek had in ever greater measure lost the quanti- 
tative distinction of its vowels. The development 
was prepared for by the artistic prose of the 
rhetoricians, and was in an equal degree influenced 
by the example of Christian Semitic poetry, which 
was accentual from the outset. Besides the aban- 
donment of quantitative metre, there were two 
artistic devices which had an important influence 
npon the new genre^ viz. rhyme and the acrostic. 
Tne purely rhetorical use of rhyme emanated un- 
questionably from Greek prose, which in the hands 
of Christian preachers made use of it with increas- 
ing frequency, while the employment of the acrostic 
>vas based essentially on Semitic models, though, 
as has already been noted, an occasional use of 
this artifice can be traced in the earlier poetic 
composition. Whether and to what extent, in 
addition to the influence of the ancient literary 
prose, that of ancient quantitative metre made it- 
self felt in the extraorainarily copious and artistic 
forms assumed by the new rhythmical poetry must 
be left an open question. 

(1) The simplest type of rhythmical hymnody — 
a type to which the two merely tentative pieces in 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus form a direct 
link of transition — is round in a class of hymns 


with lines of equal length, to which attention has 
been paid only in recent times. Of a group of 
primitive compositions of this type one example, 
found in a papyrus of the 6th or 7th cent., has pei 
manentiy maintained a regular place in the ‘ Great 
Apodeipnon,’ the solemn comphne for Lent in the 
Greek rite. The other components of the group 
must also have been actually intended for a place 
in the liturgy. One of them is a special form of 
Evensong for the twofold festival of the Birth and 
Baptism of Christ, still celebrated together on the 
6th of January (cf. artt. CHRISTMAS, Epiphany). 
Another begins with what are in reality the opening 
words of a hymn after communion, of which a piece 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. E. E. Warren, 
London, 1893-95, i. 32 -y, Ac? commonieare, ‘ Corpus 
domini accipimus ’) may he a Latin translation. All 
these were probably composed in the 5th century. 

To the same period belongs a song in adoration 
of the Cross on Good Friday which is found only 
in MS liturgies of the Italian Basilians. Its two- 
line strophes, which already indicate the beginnings 
of a less simple metrical structure, are connected 
by means of tlie alphabetical acrostic, W'hich it has 
in common with several other kindred poems {on 
the Mother of God, for Christmas, for the festival 
of the Presentation in the Temple). 

This form was resorted to at an early period in Greek imita- 
tions of the poetic meditations of St. Ephraim. Subsequently it 
was used only exceptionally and in unpretentious compositions 
of a wholly personal character ; as, c.o., in a iljutvo? gk n-poo-oiirov 
Bao-tA.€tov Tov SecnroTov by Photius (f 891), and in a penitential 
hymn of the Emperor Leo vi. (886-912)— compositions in strophes, 
which exhibit alphabetical acrostics, and the accentual metre 
of which seeks to imitate the quantitative Anacreontic. 

(2) Dependence ujjon the Semitic poetry of Syria, 
of which St. Ephraim (t 373) was the cMef repre- 
sentative in Nisihis and Edessa, appears in the 
principal form of ancient Byzantine hymnody, viz. 
the hontahion. Here the Eastern Aramaic class 
of sdgtthd was of fundamental importance, though 
this, again, in its characteristic features can be 
fully understood only as a product of Hellenistic 
influence. Its fructifying efiects upon the work of 
Greek hymn-writers, according to a recent theory, 
were to a great extent mediated by Greek preachers. 
The use of the (originally alphabetical) acrostic, an 
introductory stanza of a different metrical struc- 
ture, the refrain, or ephymnion^ sung by a choir, 
which, breaking in upon the solo parts, hound to- 
gether proc&mion or huhulion and the ordinary 
strophes, or oikoi (* houses’), and a highly dramatic 
treatment of the subject — such were the features 
borrowed from Syrian hymnody. The rhetorical 
splendour of the diction, and an artistic structure 
of line and stanza which was intimately related to 
the melody and did not need to fear comparison 
with the most elaborate metrical examples of 
ancient choral lyric poetry, were contributions of 
the Greek genius. (Jf Greek origin likewise were 
those forms of the acrostic which, instead of being 
alphabetical, give the name of the writer, or the 
theme, or the liturgical purpose of the piece — 
forms which, it is true, are found also in the 
Carmina Nisibena of Ephraim. 

If the Virgintt Psalm of Methodius may be regarded as a 
transitional form between the hymns imitative of ancient models 
and the kmitakion^ there are other two early compositions which 
show how the new mode was related to the prose hymn. These 
are (a) a purely prose hymn which is found, almost intact, in a 
6 th cent, papyrus in the John Rylands Library, and which in 
its alphabetical acrostic and its short ephymnion (Kvpie, S6ia 
trci) exhibits two essential features of the kontakicn ; and ( 6 ) a 
complete ifconfaMon for Good Friday, which, however, surrenders 
the prose form for accentual metre only in the ephyrmion, and 
which, like a related poem for Palm Sunday, is known thus far 
only in the Italo-Greek liturgy. The Good Friday kontakion is 
of interest also as regards its theme, being the earliest example 
of a lamentation supposed to be spoken by the suffering Saviour, 
after, the style of the Western improperia. 

The new species of poetic composition is first 
met with in its full maturity in a series of hymns 
and fragments of hymns which, like the earliest 
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examples just specified, are anonymous. The 
oldest instance is probably a kontakion on the first 
man, showing simple four-line strophes and the 
alphabetical acrostic. A lamentation of Adam for 
the loss of Paradise, as also a kontakion {dating 
from before 653) on the ‘ holy fathers ’ of the earliest 
councils, and a fragment of another on Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephath,^ deserve mention as 
compositions of singular vigour and beauty. If 
Cyriacus, the writer of a hymn on the raising of 
Lazarus, could with confidence be identified with 
the Palestinian ascetic of the same name who, on 
the testimony of his biographer, Cyril of Scythopolis 
[AS, Sept. viii. [1865] 151), acted as choirmaster 
{Kavoydpxn^) in the Laura of St. Chariton for thirty- 
one years (from 488), we should have to regard him 
as the earliest writer of kontakia knoTO to us by 
name. But the unrivalled master in this kind of 
composition was Komanus, the deacon, who in the 
centuries following was revered as a saint and dis- 
tinguished hy the epithet of ‘the Melodist.* 

Romanua, born at Eniesa of Jewish parents, removed from 
Beirut, where he had laboured in the Church of the Beaurrec- 
tion, to Constantinople in the reign of the Emperor Anaatasius 
(491-618), probably towards its close, and filled the magnificent 
churches of Justinian’s day with the music of his hymns. His 
sacred poems, according to a notice that is probably legendary, 
numbered nearly one thousand. Some eighty pieces bearing 
hia name have survived, though with a legacy of authentic 
productions of undeniable merit tradition has mingled much 
that is spurious and inferior. The poets JDometius and Anaatasius 
may be regarded as nearly contemporary with Romanus. Of 
the anonymous compositions of his time the most outstanding 
is the festal hymn for the second dedication of the Hagia Sophia 
of Justinian (562). 

In thisfirst and golden age of Byzantine hymnody, 
however, as in later times, it was not customary to 
create a new form of strophe and a corresponoing 
melody for each fresh composition. On the con- 
trary, the metre and melody of older pieces were 
frequently adopted. The typical strophe used as 
the pattern either of the kiikulion or of the oihoi of 
a later song was called its heirmos (‘series*). 

The heirmos reproduced in the oikoi of the so- 
called hymn Ahathistos had already been used by 
Komanus, and the nucleus of that hymn must 
therefore have been composed as early as the 6th 
cent., and probably in the first third of it. Tradi- 
tion assigns the highly esteemed Song in honour 
of Mary variously to Komanus himsSf and to a 
considerably later writer, Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (f 638), while Georgius Piaides and 
even as late a writer as Photius have also been 
credited with its authorship. 

Originally a kontakion on th« Annunciation, this production 
of the 6th cent, seems to have been subsequently transformed 
by the addition of a new kukulion into a song of thanksgiving 
addressed to the Most Blessed Virgin by the city of Con- 
stantinople for deliverance in the stress of war, and in all 
probabOity the change was made at the time when the city was 
threatened by the Avars in 626. It was at that period also that 
twelve of its twenty-four strophes were fumfahed with doxologies 
beginning with the word xatpe—ascriptions which form a signal 
contrast to the short ephymnion of a simple Alleluia at the end 
of the other twelve, and give a peculiar stamp to the whole. 

In its enlarged form the hymn AkatMstos was 
occasionally imitated, as in a lyric on St. Sahas 
the Younger by a melodist named Orestes, and in 
others on the Palling Asleep of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and on the Holy Cross by unknown 
authors. Even in later centuries, indeed, certain 
writers added not a little to the store of kontakia 
in the Greek Church. Writers whose compositions 
belong in the main to another and a later poetic 
type, such as Tlieodoms Studites and Joseph the 
Hymnographer (cf. below, (5)), cultivated also the 
older form. Bub in genuine poetic qualities the 
productions of the later period, destitute as they 
are, above all, of dramatic power, are far inferior 
to those of the 6th century. Then from the 10th 
cent, the kontakion itself lost the place which it 
had hitherto held in the liturgy. 

The book known as the Tropologimf in which the hymns of 
fhis class were coUccted, fell more and more into oblivion. 


Only a few strophes of the older hymns, and at length— apart 
from the kukulion — generally but one, retained a permanent 
place in the daily office, and the poems composed for this office 
under the names of kontakion and oikos (or oikoi) were mere 
imitations of such mutilated survivals. The kontakion of 
Romanus for Christmas, however, continued to be sung annually 
on the 25th of Pecember, even at the Emperor's festive board, 
until the downfall of the Eastern Empire. The Akathistos still 
forms the nucleus of a festival office dedicated to the Mother of 
God on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, and for the 
popular religious sentiment of the Orthodox East it takes the 
place filled conjointly by the Litany of L«oreto, the rosary, 
and the Te Deum in the Roman Catholic West. Finally, the 
impressive funeral kontakion of Anastasi us— though in a much 
mutilated form— is used to the present day in the office for the 
burial of priests. 

(3) As compared with the kontakion^ which in 
the zenith of its vogue appears to have been called 
also the tropos^ the term troparion^ a diminutive 
of the latter word, signified a shorter form of what 
was essentially the same thing; it was a single 
strophe constructed generally of accented lines of 
various kinds, the part performed by the precentor 
being, at least originally, supplemented by an 
ephymnion sung by the congregation or the choir. 

We learn the nature of this species of sacred song in its 
earliest form from the troparia with which St, Auxentius, a 
prominent representative of Greek monachism, enriched public 
worship in Bibhynia and Conatanbinople in the first half of 
the 6th cent-, and specimens of which have been preserved by 
his contemporary biographer Georgius (P<r cxiv. 14X2). They 
are artless pieces, composed of a few short lines of lyrical 
rhythmical prose, in which genuine piety finds homely though 
effective expression. Anthimus, a pupil of Auxentius, once a 
court official, latterly a deacon and presbyter of the Church, 
and Timooles, his contemporary, who are said to have fiourished 
c. 457, are named as the leading representatives of what was 
probably a more artistic type of troparion^ although nothing 
survives that can be definitely ascribed to them. 


The rich development which this form of liturgical 
poetry likewise speedily attained, more especially 
on the native soil of the kontakion^ i.c. in Greek- 
i^eaking Syria, can still he seen in the so-called 
Octoechos of Severus of Antioch — a complete liymn- 
hook, the groundwork of which was laid by that 
celebrated exponent of Monophysitism in the years 
512-618. This invaluable liturgical monxiinent, 
lost in the original, is preserved in tlie revised 
form which Jacob of Edessa re-conatrnctcd in 675 
from the older Syriac translation executed by a 
bishop of Edessa named PauL 


Its component pieces, 866 in number, are, without exception, 
lyrics of a single strophe, and in their general structure are all 


to be clasaerl as troparia^ although they exhibit a special and 
charaoteristlo feature in the fact that by far the larger number 
of them were meant to be sung in connexion with a verse from 
Uie Psalms, Many of them already show an affinity, in manifold 
forms of expression, with the numerous troparia found in the 
later liturgical hooks of the Greek rite. On the other hand, 
a group of its texts, meant for use in the celebration of the 
" ' ’ ” . - . .... ’ virtue of their archaic 

f Auxentius. 


Eucharist and called prospAortfcoi, bear, in vir 
style, a close resemblance to the troparia of l 


Besides Severus, two contributors of special 
importance are John bar AphtOnyfi. (t538), and 
John sumamed Psaltes, botn archimandrites in 
the monastery of Qen-nesr§ on the Euphrates. A 
terminus ad quem even for the latest poems in the 
original collection is found in the date of FauFs 
translation, which may he assigned to 619-629. 
A number of very short pieces seem to be of even 
earlier date than those of Severus, Two of the 
lyricsin this Syiiac hymn-book are definitely called 
‘Alexandrian.* 


In point of fact the ancient Greek liturgy of Egypt also must 
have had its own stock of troparia. To that must he assigned, 
first of all, the residue of hymns for the Feast of Epiphany found 
in a papyrus of the Archduke Rainer’s Collection— lyrics which 
some, probably overshooting the mark, would trace boede to 
the first half of the 4th, if not even to the Srd, century. Be- 
sides ostraka and various papyrus fragments, the Egyptian 
Monophysite Church has preserved further materials of great 
value m this connexion. Thus troparia, definitely so designated 
in their original Greek and in a Saidio translation, are furnished 
by fragments of the earlier MS liturgies of the Coptic rite. The 
almost indescribable state of neglect in which tme Greek text 
of these fragments has been left points to the lapse of a con- 
siderable interval between the date of their composition and 
that of the surviving transcripts. Nevertheless, a imrUntts 
ad gU6m is indicated by the fact that several of them are ba»ec? 
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on the Trisagion in its distinctively Monophysite expansion. | 
These Egyptian texts may, therefore, be regarded as of con- 
temporary origin with those of the hymn-book of Severus. 

The rapidity with which the entire public worship 
of theGreek Orthodox Church came to be permeated 
by the troparioTi is shown by a very interesting 
account which two monks named Johannes and 
Sophronius have given of a visit paid by them to 
Mt. Sinai, probably towards the close of the 6th 
cent. (Pitra, Juris eccl, Grcec^ hist* et mon* i. 2205). 
Here they found an anchorite, Nilus by name, 
living in complete seclusion from the world, and 
adhering to a form of Church daily prayer which 
on principle he kept clear of the new-fangled em- 
bellishments of liturgical poetry. 

With his uncompromising devotion to antiquity, the writers 
contrast what, in its conjunction of trupa/na wich the essentially 
Biblical elements of the Sunday Office, was for them ‘the rule 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ According to that rule, 
they say, the K-iipt? exe/cpa^a, i.e. Pss 140. 141. 129 and 116 in 
vespers, and a selection from the nine Biblical songs, viz. the 
7th, 8th, and, from the 9fch, Lk 146*55 (the ‘Magnificat’ of the 
West), as also Pss 148-150, called the Ainoi, in matins, were 
associated with a series of troparia. Each of the three parts 
into which the psalmody of matins preceding the rendering of 
the odes was divided was followed by a hymn of the same class, 
called a kathisma, and in the rendering of the odes a corre- 
sponding piece, called a mesodion, marked a pause after the 
3r(i and Otn odes. In vespers, finally, a troparion was conjoined 
with the evening hymn iKapov, and in matins, another, 
specially commemorative of the Besurrection, was combined 
with the Great Doxology. 

We shall meet with not a few of such elements 
of a poetic character in the final form of the Greek 
Office, and we may, therefore, safely assume that 
many of the compositions performing a like service 
in that office date from the 6th century. Although 
we have not the necessary external evidence from 
which to draw definite conclusions regarding such 
ancient works, yet tradition furnishes the date of 
certain very old troparia which hold to this day 
an honoured place in tlie Eucharistic liturgy of 
the Greek Church. We are told that the Emperor 
Justinian himself (527“565) was the author of the 
Christologically important troparion entitled ’0 
popoyev7]5 'Tt6s, which comes shortly before the Scrip- 
ture lessons. In the reign of his successor, Justin 11. 
(565-578), the * Cherubic Hymn ’■which accompanies 
the procession known as the ‘ Great Entrance * was 
inserted in the Byzantine Mass ; while other two 
pieces, the Tou deiirvov crov rod fivarriKov and the 
o-Arw Tracrct ^porela, which are substituted for 
that hymn on Maundy Thursday and Easter Even 
respectively, are probablj^ not of later origin. The 
introduction of a troparion to he sung after Com- 
munion (nX77/o(t)^'))rct> t6 a-rSpLa ^pLwv) is assigned to 
the year 624, and of another (NOv al dwdfxm rm 
otipavQv)^ which takes the place of the Cherubic 
Hymn in the Mass of the Pre-sanctified, to 645. 

(4) The early Antiochene troparia of Severus’s 
hymn-book, perhaps because they are essentially 
connected with verses from the Psalms, are assigned 
to a distinct class, the antiphon (Syr. ma*ntthd)* 
On the testimony of the Western pilgrim Etheria, 
or Eucheria {Feregrinatio, xxiv. 6, xxvii., xxix., 
xxxi. 5, XXXV., xxxvii., xL, xliii. 5, xlvii.), lyrics 
bearing that title, together with ‘hymns’ and 
‘ psalms,’ had already won an important place in 
the worship of the churches in Jerusalem towards 
the close of the 4th century. In the Greek liturgy 
of the following period a hymn formed of a Biblical 
passage and a hypopsalma rendered between the 
verses by two difterent choirs alternately was re- 
garded as ‘antiphonal.* Here it was customary 
at first to render whole psabns in this way; 
later, with increasing frequency, a few verses 
only were sung. The hypopsalma, again, in 
extending beyond the narrower limits of the 
formulae originally employed, developed first of 
all into a somewhat longer prose formula, as 
found, in the three antiphons at the begm- 
ning of the Eucharistic liturgy* Afterwards, how- 


ever, it became the practice to introduce a real 
troparion, of which either the whole or the con- 
cluding part was repeated between the verses of 
the Biblical passage ; characteristic examples of 
the latter method are retained to the present daj 
in the vespers for Christmas and Epiphany. This 
unvarying repetition of a single troparion, how- 
ever, was at length superseded by a whole series 
of such pieces, each of which was sung but once by 
either of the choirs, and thus, when these troparia 
were welded into an integral whole either by an 
acrostic or by an ephymnion common to all, there 
arose a distinct artistic type of antiphon. 

It may be assumed that the use of this form of choral art was 
not altog-efcher infrequent at an earlier stage of liturgical de- 
velopment. An extant example is furnished by the third of the 
fifteen so-called antiphons of Good Friday, which an unreliable 
tradition ascribes to St. Cyril of Alexandria. Generally, how- 
ever, what we find here in the early period is a combination of 
verses of psalms with troparia which have no definite inner link 
of connexion, and at the present day even the verses of psalms 
formerly so employed have disappeared, so that only the name 
of the antiphon now survives. 

The name ‘ antiphon ’ came also to be associated with the so- 
called anabathmoi, which had a recognized place in the matins of 
Sundays and important feast days, as also in the office of burial. 
The anabathmoi are two series of poetical paraphrases of the 
beginning and middle of the Psalms of Degrees (119-130 and 132) 
in two troparia, to which was attached, as a sequel to the 
Lesser Dojtology (Ad^a narpt koX Ytw, k.t.A,.), a third troparion 
in praise of the Holy Spirit. It must be taken for granted that 
these very ancient forms likewise were originally intended to be 
used in an antiphonal rendering of the psalms in question. 

Finally, special significance seems at one time to 
have attached to an antiphonal renderingof Ps 118. 
That psalm, sung antiphonally in combination 
with a hypopsalma of very short formnlse, has 
remained a regular feature of the burial service. 
In similar manner the (see below, (6)), called 

from their opening words Al dyyeh/cal, which come 
before us as the work of Koinanus, and which, 
divided into short groups, are used at the present 
day in the matins for the 20bh-24th, 28th, and 30th 
of December for quite a different purpose — forming 
a peerless festal nymn on the Kedeemer’s birth in 
the stable at Bethlehem — must originally have 
been the poetic investment of an effective three- 
fold antiphon constructed with the aid of the same 
psalm. On the other hand, a lyric in its own way 
not less magnificent, thongh doubtless of much 
later date, is now combined with Pa 118 in a 
peculiar antiphonal rendering for the matins of 
Easter Even. 

These are the so-called enJfcomia— comprising a markedly 
poetical lament at the Saviour’s bier— which, surviving in vari- 
ous recensions, and bearing the names of various writers, as, 
e.ff., Germanus, Michael Files, an archimandrite called Ignatius, 
and a patriarch called Arsenins, perhaps go no further back 
than the 12th or 18th century. Similar enkomia were composed 
at a later date in honour of the Mother of God and John the 
Baptist, and— at least in the local form of worship prevalent in 
Jerusalem— a funeral hymn upon the former, an imitation of 
the enkomia of Easter Even, has permanently retained a place 
of importance os a special feature in the matins of the I5th of 
August. 

(5) The essential feature of the antiphon, i.e. 
the organic combination of troparia with a Biblical 
passage, appears also in the structure of the canon, 
which was the leading form of hymnody from the 
8th cent., and which from the 10th cent, super- 
seded the older kontaJeion in the liturgy. The 
canon, to speak more precisely, is a mode in which 
the singing of troparia is combined with all the 
Biblical songs recited in matins, the short and 
unvarying hypopsalma of an earlier day giving 
place to poetical strophes of considerable length and 
of the same metrical structure. The consistent 
application of this principle led necessarily to the 
: composition of very long poems in nine parts, in 
: each of which the number of strophes formed upon 
a particular model strophe as a heirmos corresponds 
to the number of verses in the associated Biblical 
song. A composition essentially of this kind is 
actually found in the so-called * Great Canon,’ a 
penitential poem of two hundred and fifty troparia, 
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which, notwithstandiBg its rhetorical embellish- 
ment and its wearisome diffuseness, is of a most 
impressive character, and is now recited annually 
on the Thursday of the fifth week in Lent, in 
exactly the same way as the hynan Ahathistos two 
days later. 

Its author was Andreas, archbishop of Crete (t 740), a native 
of Damascus, who, trained in the clerical circles of Palestine, 
became in his youth secretary to the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and then lived in Constantinople for a considerable time pre- 
vious to his promotion to the archbishopric. He was a prolific 
•writer, and in the tradition of the Eastern Church is actually 
regarded as the inventor of the new poetic form, to which was 
applied the name of ‘ Canon,' hitherto given to the whole morn- 
ing office, or to its most important part, viz. the nine Biblical 
songs. 

Certain other compositions of Aiidi'eas, as, 
the canon on the Myrophori, sung on the second 
Sunday after Easter, and one of 180 tropccHa on 
Simeon and Anna, approximate in length to the 
Great Canon. But, m general, the practical ne- 
cessity of limiting the duration of public worship 
soon led to the practice of attaching not more than 
three or four poetical strophes to each Biblical 
song. The same reg[uirement led here, as in 
other parts of the office, gradually to the entire 
omission of what was originally the cardinal 
feature, i.e. the Biblical passages, or to their being 
restricted to a few verses. Thus the essential 
nine sections of the poetic canon — to which the 
term ‘odes^ was henceforth specially applied— 
actually came to take the place of the very ele- 
ments with which they were once intended to be 
combined. A further departure from the earliest 
order is seen in the regular omission of the second 
ode of the lyrical group, the reason being that 
the second Biblical song had been previou^jj" left 
out of the actual recitation — from a superstitious 
dread, it was said, of uttering the imprecatory 
threats contained in it. Then, besides complete 
canons, diodia, triodiat and Utraodia were com- 
posed to be sung with groups of two, three, and 
four Biblical passages respectively. Of special 
importance are the triodia and Utraodia of the 
Lenten season, which owe their existence to the 
circumstance that during Lent one of the Biblical 
songs, i.-v., was recited on week-days from Mon- 
day to Friday, and nos. vi. and vii. on Saturday, 
these being followed each day by nos, viii, and ix* 
The term Minnos, conformably to what was noted 
in the case of the hontakion^ denotes here the 
model strophe which was in most cases borrowed 
from an older canon, and with which the troparia 
of each ode had to conform both in metre and in 
melody. 

The entire mass of compos! ti one which follow the norm intro- 
duced by Andreas of Crete comprises two strata differing in 
date and place of origin. The earlier stratum had its origin in 
the ancient Byzantine form of worship found in Jerusalem, and 
embraces the lyrics of Passion Week, and of the chief festivals of 
the Christian Vear, and the morning canons of the so-called 
OctokhoSf which contains the ordinary Sunday offices arranged 
for the eight ecclesiastical tones. The birthplace of this group 
was the Laura of St. Sabas in the Kedron Valley, where, in the 
first half of the 8th cent., its standard forms took shape in the 
hands of St. John of Damascus (f ante 764) and his adoptive 
brother Coamaa, surnamed the Hagiopolite, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Maiuma, near Gaza, in 743, The later stratum 
was deposited in Constantinople, where the Stadion monastery, 
a>s a centre of sacred poetry, attained an eminence correspond- 
ing to that of the Laura of St. Sabas. It was, above all, three of 
the most prominent residents of that nionaatery—Theoaorus the 
Studite (t S20>, his younger brother Joseph, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, and Theophanes, surnamed Graptus, 

f promoted to be metropolitan of Nlcaea in 842-~who, during the 
conoclastic conflicts of the 9th cent., completed the work of 
their Palestine forerunners in composing canons for Lent, for 
numerous Saints' Days, and for the festal offices arranged for 
the eight ecolesiaetical tones in the so-called PamUetihe. John 
of Damascus and Oosmas the Hagiopolite bad been pupils of a 
Sicilian named Oosmas, who la also said to have been a writer of 
poetry, and was ransomed from slavery among the Arabs by the 
father of the former ; and afterwards another Joseph, a Sicilian, 
like his fellow-countryman Methodius of Syracus, developed his 
talent as a hyranographer in the capital of the Eastern Empire 
alongside of the three just mentioned. The poets Georfrius of 
Kioomedia, Metrophanes, andTheodorus of Smyrna, with other 


hyninographera of the Studion— as, e,g.y Antonius, Arsenlua, 
Basilius, Gabriel, and Nicolaus— were all natives of the Eiisi. 

In the hands of these and of later writers the artistic tyi>e of 
the canon, once it had l>ecoine completely independent of the 
nine Biblical songs, came to occupy an essentially different 
position in the liturgy as a whole, being no'W employed in the 
most diverse parts of it. Thus, in the midnight office, on each 
of eight successive Sundays, the psalms were superseded by one 
of the eight canons on the Most Holy Trinity, two of which at 
least were the work of Metrophanea A canon occupies a central 
position in the various forms of the burial office, in the adrninis. 
tration of Extreme Unction, and in the Frocking of ilonks. 
When the land suffered from drought or earthtjuake, or was 
threatened with war or pestilence, the canon was the official 
form of Church prayer, and it was likewise used at the sick-bed 
and the death-bed. Of two canons thus employed, the one is 
worthy of note as the work of Andreas and the other as being 
connected with the Western form of prayer called the coimnen- 
datio animcB, and with the sepulchral paintings of ancient 
Christian art. In confession and in preparation for Comnuinion 
a canon -was used for private devotion, and for a like purjKJse 
one on the Guardian Angels, composed about the middle of the 
11th cent, by Johannes Mauropus, bishop of Euchaita, was 
frequently eiliployed. The ‘small' and the ‘large' TvapawAi]- 
TtKot Kttvovt? on the Mother of God— the former probably by a 
monk named Theosterictus, the latter by the Emperor Theodorua 
Ducas Lascaris (1254-68^form the nuclei respectively of two 
votive offices of 'the Virgin. 

In real poetic merit, not only such i>rod\ictlons 
of a relatively late period, but even the canons of 
fclie 8tli and 9th centuries, are far inferior to the 
classical creations of the writers of kontetkia^ though 
we cannot ignore the high achievement of works 
like the celebrated Easter canon of John of Damas- 
cus, or the Christmas canon of Cosmos, As regards 
its form, the canon borrowed from the hontakion 
the frequent device of linking its strophes together 
by the acrostic, which in some cases was, as before, 
simply alphabetical, and in others — ^where it was 
used to indicate the substance or purpose of the 
poem, often naming the author as well— was wont 
to take the form of a hexameter or an iambic tri- 
meter. The solitary attempt to apply the laws of 
classical metre to the composition of canons was 
noted above (2), 

(6) In the final form of the Greek liturgy the 
canon is tlie central feature in what is called the 
akoluthia sequence 0 ot a particular liturgical 
day or festival — a term which corresponds m a 
manner to the Western oJficMun. ^ But, besides the 
canon, numerous other compositions belonging to 
various classes of rhythmic poetry occur as more 
or less regular elements in every akoluthia. To 
say nothing of kontaMont oikos, and anabaikmoi, 
we may recognize here, generally without diffi- 
culty, the types of troparia whioli, on the testi- 
mony of the monks Johannes and Sophronius (see 
above under 3 (8)), found a place in public worship 
during the latter half of the 6th century. Thus 
the ancient troparion to the tka.p6y seems to 
survive in the apolytikioThf the closing troparion 
of vespers. 

Tlie hathi^nata, formerly sung in raafins after the three •por- 
tions from the Psalms have also been retyained — or, at least, 
two of them, as, on Sundays, instead of the third, a shorter 
strophe of rhythmical poetry called the hypakoi^ leads to the 
anahaihimi. Of the two mesodia^ the first, now also called 
the kaXhimta, interrupts the continuity of the canon after the 
third ode. Just as at an earlier period it interrupted the series 
of Biblical songs at a corresponding point, while the second was 
superseded by kontcMon and oikos. The megalynaria sung in 
connexion with the ninth ode of the canon at the chief festivals 
of Christ and the Mother of God recall the twparia formerly 
associated ^vith the ‘Magnificat' (Lk l^e-W). 

Next to the canon, the most important elements 
in an akoluthia are the stichora^ which almost 
always occur in groups. They derive their name 
from the fact that they are combined with verses 
of Biblical passages {vrlxoi) usually taken from 
the Psalms. The stichera to the Kltpie of 

vespers and to the amoi are manifestly identical 
with the troparia which in the 6fch cent, were 
attached to these Scripture paissages; and the 
present usage of reciting in matins, not the whole 
of Pss X48-150, but only a few vm*ses, in con- 
nexion with the appropriate stich&ra is merely 
a later abbrenation* Another class of stichsra^ 
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however, which are rendered towards the close of 
vespers, just before the canon, in the hours of 
prime, tierce, sext, and nones, in general, and, in 
particular, in the so-called * great hours ’ of Good 
Friday and of the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany, 
as well as in the most diverse parts of the liturgy 
outside the regular Daily Office, were meant from 
the hrst only to be inserted between two stichoi 
separated by the Lesser Doxology, and appear to 
have some affinity with the ancient Antiochene 
antiphons of Severus’s hymn-book. A third class 
of troparia, which now have no connexion with any 
Biblical passages, were in all likelihood originally 
rendered in a similar way. 

On their purely formal side the stiohera fall into three groups. 
Those which in metre and melody are not in any way related 
to the rest are called idiomela, and are generally of considerable 
length. Those which serve as the metrical, and therefore also 
the musical, patterns of others are automela. Those, again, 
which in the form of their strophes follow the pattern of par- 
ticular autornela^, and are set to their tunes, are proBomoia. 

There are several other distinct forms of the 
troparion, but all of minor importance. Thus in 
matins the ‘hymns to the Trinity’ {iipvoL 
composed according to the eight ecclesiastical tones, 
are sung regularly at the beginning, and the 
exaposteilaria after the canon; the eulogetaria^ 
devoted to prayers for the dead or to the praise of 
the Resurrection, are used especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the photagogiha^ which hail the 
light of the dawning day, in Lent. In the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of Sunday, in the noctum of Good 
Friday, and in the burial office, the singing of the 
so-called makarismoi is interwoven with the text 
of Mt A troparion in praise of the Mother 

of God, called a therOtokion, is conjoined with the 
single odes of each canon and with all other forms 
of troparion} and here the strophes specially de- 
voted to her maternal sympathy with the sufferings 
of her Sou are called staurotkeotokia. Of less 
frequent occurrence are the so-called triadika and 
nekrosima^ expressing respectively a doxology to 
the Trinity and a prayer for the dead. 

The vast mass of texts exhibiting these various kinds of 
troparia in the SISS and printed editions of the liturgical 
books was, of course, a slow and gradual growth. The texts 
themselves are for the most part anonymous. Not a few of 
them were the work of writers who have already been men- 
tioned as authors of canons. Among other writers whose 
names are found, the most prominent is a certain Anatolius, 
who should not be confounded with his namesake, the patriarch 
of Constantinople in the 6th century. Like Anatolius, Sergius, 
a Hagiopolite, Stephen sometimes called a Hagiopolite, some- 
times a Sabbaite, and probably also Andreas Pyrrhus belong 
to the older Palestinian school of rhythmical composition ; the 
characteristics of this school appear also in a few idiormela by 
St. SophroniuB, whose work is generally on such radically dif- 
ferent lines. It is not easy to say whether, or to what extent, 
certain extant compositions bearing the name of Johannes * the 
Monk * are the work of a writer not to be identified either with 
John of Damascus or John of Mauropus. In Constantinople, 
St. Qermanus the patriarch (t 740) and the nun Casia or Icasia, 
a woman of undeniable and peculiar gifts, who flourished in the 
reigns of Theophilus (829-842) and Michael iii. (842-867), won 
repute in historically traceable compositions, especially in the 
class of idio'in&la. A series of morning hymns on Sundays 
attached to the eleven Resurrection gospels of their matins 
were composed by the Emperor Leo vi. (886-911), and the 
series of corresponding exaposteUaria by his son Constantins vii. 
Porphyrogenitus (912-959). These fall below mediocrity, while 
the apolytika, kathismatct, and stiehera of an earlier age surpass 
the contemporary canons in sheer poetic qualities. 

In Byzantium and the East, hymnography as an 
active and living development virtually came to an 
end in the 11th cent., with the codification of the 
definitive liturgical books of the Greek rite, viz. 
the Octoechos and the FarakUtike, and, above aU, 
the Triodion^ the Pentekostarion^ and the Mmaia^ 
which contain the choral texts respectively for 
Lent and Passion Week, for the period between 
Easter and Pentecost, and for the fixed feasts of 
the Christian year. Only in the Italo-Greek West 
was there about the same time a noteworthy^ re- 
vival of rhythmical hymnody. The art was assidu- 
ously cultivated in the famous and still surviving 
Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata, near Borne, till 


well into the 12th century. The founders of the 
abbey, St. Nilus tbe younger (t 1004), and his 
successors, Paulus and Bartliolomseus, were the 
heads of a school to which Arsenins, Germ anus, 
Jos^h, Procopius, and others belonged. Within 
the Greek Orthodox Church itself, moreover, whole 
akohithice and single lyrics were incorporated in 
the liturgical hooks at a still later date. Mention 
may be made of Nicephorus Xanthopulus and the 
Patriarch PMlotheus (t 1379) in the 14th, and 
Nicolaus Malaxus in the 16th cent., as authors of 
such later elements of the liturgy. 

Litkraturx. — i. TEXTS^—’Xn excellent selection of examples 
of all the various types will be found in W. Christ and M. 
Paranikas, AnthoLogia Gh'ceea carminurn Christianorum^ 
Leipzig, 1871, which contains a complete critical edition of the 
hymns of Synesius, and is the most convenient authority for 
the Naaaeiie hymn, the Parthenion of Methodius, the hymn at 
the end of the Pcedagogiis^ the ancient prose-hymns for morning 
and evening, and the conmositions of Synccllus Elias, the 
Emperor Leo, and Photius ; J. R. Harris, The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon published from the Syriac Version^t revised and 
enlarged, Cambridge, 1911 ; Apollinaris’s metrical paraphrases 
of the Pss., in PG xxxiii. 1313-1638, and in a critical ed. by A. 
Ludwich, Apollinarii Metaphrasis psaZmorum, Leipzig, 1912 ; 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzua according to the Bene- 
dictine ed., PG xxxvU.-xxxviii., and his iambic poems in a Syriac 
version, ed. J. Bollig and H. Gismondi, S. ^regorii Theologi 
liber carminurn iatnbicorum, versio Syriaca anti^issima, 
Beirut, 1895-96 ; the Anacreontics of Sophroaiua, in PGlxxxvii. 
3733-3838, based on A. Mai, SpiciUgium Romanum^ iv., Rome, 
1840 ; another hymn, lacking in PG, ed. L. Ehrhard, S. Sophronii 
anaoreonticorum carmen xiv., Strassbur^ 1887: the Easter 
hymn of Georgius Pisides, in Migne, PG xoii. 1873-1384. 
P. Maas, Friihbyzantin. Kirchenpoesie, i. ‘Anonyme Hynmen 
des v.-vi, Jahrh.,* Bonn, 1910, gives a critical ed. of equilinear 
hymns and of the oldest anonymous kontakia. The papyrus 
hymn on the Birth of Christ is given in A. S. Hunt, Catalogue 
of the Greek Papyri in the John Ry lands Library, Manchester, 
i. (London, 1911) 13 ft., while the hymn of the Amherst Papyri 
can now be most conveniently consulted in C. Wessely, ‘ Les 

f )lus anciens Monuments du christianisme, Merits sur papyrus,* 
n Patrologia Orientalis, iv. iii. [1907] 96-210, no. 28, and the 
fragment of the Berlin Papyrus, in C. Schmidt and W, Schu- 
bart, Altehristl. Texte, Berlin, 1910, p. 126 f. The rich store of 
ancient kontakia was first drawn upon by J. B. Pitra, Analecta 
sacra spicilegio Solesmensi parata, L, Paris, 1876 ; the Russ. ed. 
of a Moscow KovSaKapiov by the archimandrite Arafilochij, 

2 vols., Moscow, 1878, is too defective to be of any service ; other 
kontakia, especially those of Rom anus, or ascribed to him, and 
modern critical edd. of single pieces : J. B. Pitra, Sanctus 
Romanus veterum melodoru^n pnneeps ; Cantiea sacra ex codd. 
MSS monasterii S. Joannis in insula PaVmo primum in lucem 
ed., Rome, 1§.88 ; K. Krumbacher, ‘ Der heilige Georg in der 
griechisohen Uberlieferung,’ ed. posthumously by A. Ehrhard 
in ABA Wi philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxv. iii, [1911] 84- 
102 ; and P. Maas, ‘ Kontakion auf den heil. Theodores unber 
dem Namen des Romanos,* in Oriens Christianus, new ser., ii. 
[1912] 48-63, A complete critical ed. of the hymns of Ronmnua 
was prepared by Krumbacher, and will be published by Maas. 
The kontakion on the dedication of the Hagia Sophia was ed, 
by (S. Gassisi), ‘TJn antichisaimo "Kontakion” inedito,’ in 
Roma e I’Oriente, i. [1911] 165-187 ; the troparia of Auxentius, 
in Pitra, Analecta sacra, i. xxiii. f. The editio princeps of 
Severus's hymn-book : E. W. Brooks, * James of Messa : The 
Hymns of Severus of Antioch and Others,* in Patrologia Ori- 
entalis, vi 1, vii. 6. There is as yet no collection of the ancient 
Egyptian troparia scattered through edd. of Greek papyri and 
catalogues of Coptic MSS, but T. Sebermann, ^gyp. Abend- 
mahlslitvrgien desersten Jahrtausends in ikrer tJberli^erung, 
Paderborn, 1912, pp. 211-230, may be consulted. The liturgical 
books of the Greek rite for use in the Greek Orthodox Church 
were formerly printed for the most part in Venice, latterly also 
in Athens. A text critically collated with the older MSS, and, 
on the whole, the best, is that of the Roman edd. prepared for 
the use of the Cniat Greeks, Tpu^iov, 1879 ; XIe»'r)7KO(rr(£p(iov, 
1884 ; HapaKkriTiK^ ^ot ’O^raiwos 17 (leydk-n, 1885 ; Mijvttta tov 
oXov iptavTov, 6 vols., 1886-1902 ; canons of John of Damascus 
and Cosmas respectively, in PGxcvi. 817-866 and xoviii. 469-624. 

ii. General works.— The Prolegomena of Christ and 
Paranikas, and of Pitra, Analecta sacra, i,, are of paramount 
importance ; based on them and on the textual material fur- 
nished by them are : H. Stevenson, ' L’Hymnographie de 
r^glisc grecque,* in Revue des questions historiques, xi. [1876] 
482-64^ and L. Jacobi, * 2!ur Gesch. des griech. Kirchenliedes,* 
in ZKG v. [1882] 177-260 ; E. Bouvy, PoUes et milodes ; Etude 
sur les origincB du rythme tonique dans Vhyijvnographie de 
Viglise grecque, Nimes. 1886 J K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
hyzantin. Litt. von Justmian Ins zum Ends des ostrihn, Reiches 2, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 666-706, *Die hyzantin, Kirchendichtung*; 
In the 8rd ed., which is in preparation, this aection will be 
edited by P. Maas ; also F. Cabrol, FMymnographte de Viglise 
grecque, Angers, 1898 ; 0. Bardenhewer, Patrologie^, Freiburg 
im Br,, 1910, pp. 486-492; H. Jordan, Geseh. der altehr. Lit, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 466-470 ; and, above all, the excellent art. of 
L. Petit, * Antiphone dans la Uturgie grecque,* in F. Oabrol’s 
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DACLi Paris, 1903 ff., i. 2461-248S ; A. Baunistark, ‘Psalmen* 
vortragund Kirchendichtung’ des Orients,' in Gottesminne, vii. 
[1912-13] 290-305, 413-432, 640-558, 8S7-902. 

iii. SfjeoIAL studies.— O n the origin of rhythmical form in 
poetry : W. Meyer, * Anfang und Urspruiig der latein. und 
griech. rhythm. Dichtung,' in ABA)S\ erste Klasse, xvir. ii. 
[18S5] 270-460; E. Norden, Die antike. Kunstprosa vom vi. 
Jahrh. vor Christa bis in die Zeit der Denaissance 2, Leipzig, 
1909, p. 841. On equilinear hymns : P. Maas, G. S. Mercati, 
and S. Gassisi, ‘Gleichzeilige Hymnen in der byzantin. Litur- 
gie,‘ In Byzantin. Zeitschr. xviii. [1909] S09-S56 (with recension 
of texts). On the composition of kontakia and on Romanus 
(with recension of texts throughout): K. Knimbacher, ‘Studien 
2 U Romanos,* in SMA^ 1898, li. 69-268, ‘ Umarbeitungen bei 
Romanos, mit einem Anhang uber das Zeitalter des Romanos,* 
ib. 1899, ii. 1-156, ‘ Romanos und Kyriakos,’ ib. 1901, pp. COS- 
TCO, ‘Die Akrostichis in der griech. Kirchenpoesie,’ ib. 1903, 
pp. 651-691 (with an exhaustive collection of kontakia already 
printed or known in MS), ‘Miszellen zu Romanos,’ in A JSAir, 
philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxn. iii. [1902] ; T. M. Wehofer, 
‘ Dntersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft 
des Herm/in SirAlF, 1907; P. Maas, ‘Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos,’ in Byzantin. Zcitschr. xv. [1906] 1-44, 
* Das Kontakion, init einem Exkurs iiber Romanos und Basileios 
von Seleukeia,’ ib. xix. [1910] 2S5-306. On the hymn Akathistos ; 
P. de Meester, ‘L’lnno acatisto,’ in Bessarionej, vi. [1903-04] 
9-16, 159-165, 262-257, vii. [1904-05] 30-40, 213-224; P. F. 
Kryptkiewicz, *Do hynini Acathiati auctore,’ in Byzantin. 
Zeitschr. xviii'. [1909] 309-366. A good introduction to the 
music associated with liturgical poetry in the Greek Church 
will be found in J. B. Rebonrs, TraiU de. pmlHque: th^urie 
et pratique du chant dam Vdglise grecquct Paris, 1907, to which 
may be added the valuable special artt. of H, Gaisser, ‘ Les 
Heirnioi de pilques dans I’ofTice grec,’ in Oriem ChristiaiiiiSi 
iii. [1903] 416-510, and H, J. W. Til^ard, *A Musical Study of 
the Hymns of Cassia,’ In Byzantin. Zeitschr . xx. [1911] 420-485. 

A. Baxjmstark. 

HYMNS (Syriac Christian). — Our knowledge of 
the hymnody of the Syriac-speaking Churches has 
been greatly increased during the last 25 years hy 
the publication of much literature in that language 
which formerly existed only in MSS, and in par- 
ticular of many of the East Syrian or Nestorian 
service-books in Syriac, with English translations. 
But much still remains to be done, and until a 
similar work is eftected for the West Syrian, or 
Monophysite (Jacobite), service-books, some con- 
siderable gaps in our knowledge will remain. 

I. Early history of Syriac hymnody.^ — The 
earliest known writer of Syriac hymns was Bar- 
dai^An (Bardesanes), whose book of 150 hymns 
after the number of the Psalter was in the hands 
of Ephraim the Syrian (see below). Bardai^fln 
was born at Edessa (Syr. TJr-hai), the capital of 
OsrhoSne, A.D. 155 (for the date, see DCB L 250), 
and was deemed by his successors to bo heretical 
(for his doctrines see Eusebius, HE iv. 30). Sozo- 
men {HE iii. 16) tells us that his son Harmonius 
was learned in Greek erudition, and 

‘ was the first? to subdue his native langu^e [Syjdao] to metres 
and musical laws; the verses he delivered to the choim, and 
even now the Syrians frequently sing, nob the precise copies 
by Harmonius, but the same melodies/ As these verses were 
somewhat infected with Bardaigan’s heresy, ‘Ephraim . . . 
applied himself to the understanding of the metres of Har- 
raonius, and composed similar poems in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church. , . , Prom that period the Syrians 
sang the odes -of Ephraim according to the law of the ode 
established by Harmonius ’ (cf. Theodoret, BE iv. 26). 

From these statements of Sozomen it has been de- 
duced that the hymns ascribed by Ephraim to Bar- 
dai§lln were really written by Harmonius, or at 
least that father and son worked together. It is 
clear, if Sozomen is to be trusted, that the Syrians 
derived their methods of hymnody from the Greek 
Christians in the first instance ; and we know from 
Eusebius that the latter used sacred poetry at an 
early date. That historian speaks {ME v, 28) of 
the ‘many psalms and hymns, written by the 
faithful brethren from tht beginning^ celebrating 
‘Christ the Word of God, speaking of Him as 
Divine (^eoXer/oOpres).’ There is no indication here 
that these hjmns were sung in church ; but there 
is such an indication in Pliny^s famous letter to 
Trajan {Ep. 96) ; 

‘Tliey affirmed . . . that they were accuefcojrted on a fixed 
day to assemble before dawn and to eing anfcipbonally a hymn 
to Ohrist as to a god.’ 


In Eusebius {HE vii. 24), Dionysius of Alexandria 
(t26o) is quoted as praising the schismatic Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop early in the 3rd cent., for his 
‘extensive psalmody,’ and saying that his com- 
positions still delighted mcany of the brethren. 
Probably Antioch led the way in the use of hymns 
in church. Socrates {HE vi. 8) ascribes the origin 
of singing antiphonal hymns to Ignatius the 
martyr, who ‘ saw a vision of angels hymning the 
Holy Trinity in alternate chants.’ 

The most famous hymn-Avriter of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians was Ephraim (c. A.D. 308-375), 
a native of Mesopotamia. He is always repre- 
sented as a deacon, and his "words ‘ Christ gave me 
the talent of the priesthood’ {Op. Syr. iii. 467 D; 
DOB ii. 138) are not really against this, for the 
Syriac kdhnutha (‘priesthood’) includes all ranks 
of the ministry (A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, 
Catholicos of the East., London, 1892, p. 185) ; so the 
E. Syr. Sunhddkus (Book of Canon Law), vL 1. 
In addition to his numerous other works, he com- 
posed metrical homilies and otlier religious poems, 
including commentaries in metre on Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and he also wrote a large number of hymns 
for liturgical purposes, many of which are still 
sung (see below, § 4 (a)). He made iise of hymnody 
to spread orthodox doctrine, just as Bardaisan and 
Harmonius had used it, and as the Arians did, to 
spread their erroneous teaching (for the latter, see 
Socrates, HE vi. 8, where Ave read that they went 
about Constantinople at night chanting antiphonal 
hymns to support tiieir heresy, Avhile the Catholics 
imitated their example). Ephraim seems to have 
done much to promote and improve ecclesiastical 
music, and his compositions became extremely 
popular (for an account of his writings see ll. 
Payne Smith, in DOB ii. 137). His metres are 
irregular, and, as is the case Avith all the earlier 
Syriac poetry (see beloAV, 3), his lines do not 
rhyme. There is no good reason to suppose that 
he ever Avrote in Greek ; his extant Avorks in thr,t 
language are doubtless translations. A very inte- 
resting and newly published Syriac metrical homily 
by him on Bardai^dn may he neon, with English 
translation, in JThSt v. [1904] 546 iV. 

After the separation of Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Syrians,^ the most famous Syriac hymn- 
Avnter was the Nestorian Narsai (Narscs), known 
as tlie * Harp of the Spirit* {Mndrcl d^riihlui)^ who, 
after spending 20 years at the great school of 
Edessa, leftit a.d. 457 to preside over the scarcely 
less celebrated school at Nisibis ; he died a.d. 502. 
His metrical compositions include 360 homilies; 
of these 47 haA^e been published in Syriac by A. 
Mingana (Mosul, 1905), together Avith 10 short 
oems [soghydtha ) ; and four of these homilies, 
ealing with the Liturgy and the Baptismal Office, 
have been translated into English by B. H. 
Connolly, with illuminative Introduction and 
Notes (‘The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai,* TS 
viii. 1, Cambridge, 1909). These homilies, hoAV- 
ever, were not meant for church use, and for the 
hymns by this Avriter used in the services reference 
must he made to the East Syrian ollice books (see 
beloAV, § 4 (a)). NarsaPs favourite metre Avas the six- 
syllable line (see E. A, W. Budge’s ed. of Thomas 
of Marga’s Booh of Qommors, London, 1803, ii 
300 n.}, but hymns by him in other metres are found. 

Of other early Syriac hymn-writers may be 
mentioned Isaac of Antioch, a native of Amidh 
(Diarbekr), who Avas an Orthodox priest at Antioch 
c. A.D. 450, and a disciple of Zenobius, Avho him- 
self had learnt from Epliraim {X>CB iii. 295) ; and 
Jacob, bishop of BajinSn (Batnae) in Srixgh (Bamg), 
a district of Osi*ho5ne, in the 5th cent, (f a.d. 521 
or 522). Two vohmiea of the Homilies of the latter 
have been published by Bedjan (I*aris, 1905-06), 
and some account of them may be seen in JThSi 
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viii. [1906-07] 581 (R. H. Connolly). It has been 
disputed whether he was Moiiophysite or Orthodox 
(see E. Renaudot, Lit, Orient, Collection Frankfort, 
1847, ii. 366 f., and DOB iii. 327). He ordinarily 
wrote in twelve-syllable lines. A third well-known 
hymn -writer was Balai (Balaeus), who wrote in 
quinqnesyllahic metre (Connolly, ‘ISTarsai,’ p. ix; 
DCB iii. 296^), which he seems to have invented. 
He was a disciple of Ephraim, and a chorepiscopus 
(R. Payne Smith, Thesaur, Syr,, Oxford, 1897- 
1901, i. 534). 

The plan of writing homilies and expositions in 
metre continued for a long time. We dnd one by 
Thomas, bishop of Marga, inserted in his Book of 
GomrnorSi ^ long biographical composition of 416 
stanzas in the twelve-syllable metre { 9 th cent. ; 
Budge, i. 172, ii. 345). Thomas afterwards became 
metropolitan of Beth Garmai (east of the Tigris). 

2 , Syriac hymns and poems translated from 
Greek, — We have seen that the Greeks gave the 
Syrians the incentive to compose religious poetry. 
The Syrians also used many hymns translated from 
Greek. Of these the earliest example, probably, 
is to be found in the Odes of Solomon, poems in 
Syriac (some also in Coptic), which have been 
lately recovered. J. H. Bernard (in JThSt xii. 
[1910-11] 1 if., and in his ed. * The Odes of Solomon,* 
TS viii. 3, Cambridge, 1912) suggests that they 
are a collection of Christian hymns ‘ packed with 
allusions to baptism, and comparable to Ephraim’s 
Hymns on the Epiphany* {JThSt xii. 29), though 
perhaps his theory of their object and contents 
goes too far. He dates them c. A.D. 150-200 ; 
R. H. Connolly {JThSt xiv. [1912-13] 311) possibly 
a little later ; J. Rendel Harris, the first editor 
{Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909), 
a little earlier ; E. A. Abbott {Light on the Gospel 
from an ancient Poet, Cambridge, 1912) thinks 
that they were written hy a Jewish Christian in 
the 1 st cent. ; Harnack considers them to be a 
Jewish work with Christian interpolations— 
against this see Connolly in JThSt xiii. [1911-12] 
298. That the Odes were used in public worship 
in the 4th cent, is made probable by a reference 
to them in the Testament of our Lord, which we 
know only by a Syriac translation made by Jacob, 
bishop of Edessa, in the 7th cent. {tA.D. 708 or 
710). This Church Order has a direction (i. 26) : 

* Let them sing psalms and four hymns of praise 
{tishbJchdthd, see below, § 4 (a)), one by Moses, and I 
of Solomon, and of the other prophets.* The 
present writer accepts Bernard’s correction {JThSt 
xii. 31) of his own suggestion in the English edi- 
tion of the Testament (Edinburgh, 1902) that the 
Song of Songs is meant, and adopts his view that 
the Odes are here referred to. ^ ^ow, though it 
has been suggested by Abbott {Light on the Gospel^ 
and JThSt xiv. 441) that Syriac, or some Semitic 
dialect, is the original of the Odes, yet the argu- 
ment by Connolly {JThSt xiv, 315 f., 530 if.), that 
our Syriac text is translated from the Greek, 
appears to be very strong (see also JThSt xv. 
[1913-14] 44 ff.). If it be sound, we have here 
a good example of the use by Syriac-speaking 
Christians of Greek hymns. 

Another example is the Syriac version of the 
Greek hymns of Severus, Monophysite patriarch 
of Antioch (A.D. 512-519), made by Paul, bishop 
of Edessa (a.d. 510-526 ; see DGB iv. 259), and 
revised by Jacob (see above). The Syriac has been 
edited by E. W. Brooks in Patrologia Orientalis, 
vii, 5 (Paris, 1912). 

3 . Rhymed poetry. — The metrical compositions 
hitherto mentioned are not rhymed, but about the 
12 th cent, the Syrians learnt from the Arabs tlie 
art of rhyming. A. Mingana states (Connolly, 

‘ Narsai,* p. xiii) that after a.d. 1150 all the poetry 
had this characteristic ; and Connolly (p. xxxviii f.) 


gives from Cardakhi (see in Literature) a list of 
9 or 10 writers of the 13th cent, who wrote in 
rhymed verse. Of these the most famous were the 
Monophysite Bar-liehraeus, and the Nestorian Au- 
dishii^ (’Abhdisho', Ebedjesus) the bibliographer, 
Khamis (West Syr. Khamis), and George Warda. 
From Warda and Khamis, hymn-writers of great 
repute, have been named two East Syrian service- 
books, containing ‘propers* for festivals, etc., 
several of them probably having been written by 
these authors. 

These later wTiters are distinguished by an 
extremely artificial style, and by a profusion of 
Greek words and strange forms. For examples of 
their compositions reference may be made to the 
anthems at the Blessing of the Months, sung at 
Evening Service on the first day of every montli 
except February (A. J. Maclean, East Syrian 
Daily Offices,^ p. 230). The stanzas attributed to 
Mar Abraham of Sltikh (Seleueia) on the Tigris 
contain the following: Ahiyah =n'nK, Ti’un=^e6:', 
Aghustiis= Augustus, the reigning king, and 
Ti*ulugh.= 0eoX?yos, the reigning patriarch (these 
stanzas rhyme in 4d), In the anthems given on 
p. 231 fF. each line of a stanza ends in 'td, -nd, 
-an, -thd, -rd, -zd, -dhh\ while the last four 
stanzas are non-rhyming. The authors of these 
rhyming stanzas are of the 13th cent, or later. A 
good example of the style of these later writers 
may also be seen in the highly artificial prayers 
said before the psalms in the East Syrian Morning 
Office on festivals, composed by Mar Eliya (Elijah), 
Catholicos, surnamed Abukhallm (J. S. Assemani, 
Bill. Orient., Rome, 1719-28, m. i. 289) ; they are 
given in an English translation in Conybeare- 
Maclean, Bituale Armenorum,^ Oxford, 1905, pp. 
Z11-S19, They are taken from the book called 
Abukhallm after Eliya; they abound in foreign 
words to such an extent as to make them quite 
unintelligible to the Syrian. The famous Audishu 
(see above) was a great composer of hymns of praise 
{tishhhhdthd) and anthems (Payne Smith, Thes. 
Syr, ii. 4028 ; Assemani, III. i. 708), but his style is 
greatly disfigured by its artificiality. 

4 . Hymnody in the present service-books. — ^In 
what follows the East Syrian service-books are 
those principally dealt with. They were largely 
re-modelled ana systematized hy Ishuyaw III. 
(Isho'yahbh, Jesujabus, lit. ‘Jesus gave’), who was 
the Restorian Catholicos from A.D. 647 to 658. 
Till his time there was no system of hymns, and 
probably he borrowed ideas from the Byzantine 
churches when he visited Antioch and other Greek 
cities. He revised the Khudhrd (lit. * Cycle *), or 
book of ‘propers’ throughout the year, and in- 
troduced much hymnody into it. For some account 
of this Catholicos see Thomas of Marga, bk. ii. 
§ 11 ; Budge gives some of his Epistles in Syriac in 
his edition of Thomas (iL 132-147), and relates 
what is known of his life (i. pp. Ixxxiv-xcvii), In 
addition to his work on the Khudhrd, Ishuyaw re- 
modelled the baptismal rite. 

The hymns in the East Syrian books are of 
different kinds, and may now be considered in 
order. 

(«) The Hymn of praise, Sjtt. tishhukhtd (pi. 
tishhhhdthd), lit. ‘praise.* This word, which is 
used in the Peshitta of the hymns in Ex 16^ Ht 
so and of the Song of Songs {tishhkhath 
tishhhhdthd) is used also in the service-books, both 

1 In this article the more common names are given in their 
Western form, as George, Ephraim ; others ' ate given as 
pronounced hy the East Syrians, with the exact transliteration 
of the Syriac added if necessary, and with their Westernized 
forms. In the pronunciation aw- 6 ; ai** French i (usually); 
hh and gh are hard and soft gutturals; aw final is halfway 
between ow (as in ‘ cow’) and av ; dh and ih represent the two 
sounds of th in English. Consonants in words derived from the 
Pa*el conjugation, etc., are not doubled in pronunciation. 

2 Ilereafier cited as ESDO, s Hereafter cited as RA. 
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East and AYest Syrian, of prose hymns like the 
‘Gloria in excelsis’ (called by the West Syrians 
the ‘ hymn of praise of the night ’) and of the ‘ Song 
of the Tlu'ee Children ’ (called by the East Syrians 
the ‘hymn of praise of the company of Ananias’). 
The ordinary ‘hymn of praise,’ however, is a 
metrical composition consisting of a number of 
stanzas sung alternately by the two choirs (which 
are called respectively ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter’), and usually of two lines each, though 
occasionally of four or more. Barely these hymns 
of praise are acrostic, beginning with the letters of 
the alphabet [ESDO, 231, 233), or with the letters 
of a name, as laliu Mshikha (‘Jesus Christ’) or 
Shimsha-sahra sun and moon ’) or the like {JSSbO, 
167, 230), 

The East Syrian service-books frequently (but 
not always) ascribe these hymns of praise to de- 
finite authors. The following, among others, are 
mentioned: Ephraim and Narsai (above, § i); 
Shlmun (Shimon) Barsaba*S (Simeon Barsaboii), 
Catholicos in the 4th cent . ; Awa (Abba, Abbas), 
Catholicos in the 6th cent. ; Thomas of Ur-hrd 
(Bdessa), contemporary and friend of Awa ; Bawai 
(Babhai, Babaeiis: w. Syr. Babai) the Great, 
Abbot of Mount Izla early in the 7th cent, (see 
Budge, op. cii^, ii. 46), Bawai of Nisibis (8th cent. ; 
Budge, io, ; he was famous for his beautiful voice) ; 
George, Monophysite metropolitan of Nisibis (7th 
cent. ; see Dub ii. 642, Assemani, ill. i. 456) ; 
‘Abraham, Doctor’ or ‘Abraham of Izla,’ i.e. 
Abraham of Kashkar, the reviver of monasticism 
in the 6th cent., the head of the monastery of 
Mount Izla near Nisibis (Budge, ii. 37) ; Abimelech 
(date?) ; Abraham of Nithpar, whose life was 
written by Sauriahu Rustam (SabhrishS* Rdstam, 
Sabarjesus Roatam), a disciple of Narsai (Thomas 
of Marga, bk. i. § 32, bk. ii. § 17 ; see also Budge, 
ii. 108 n.) ; John of Beth RabUn (6th cent.), founder 
of a monastery in Basin, a district on the Great 
Zab south of the modern QuchS-nls, the seat of the 
present Nestorian Catholicos Mar Shimun (Budge, 
li. 67, 301 ; DOB iii. 405 ) ; Saurishtl, Catholicos c. 
A,D. 600 j Barsauma fBarsumas) of Nisibis (5th 
cent .) ; Kim&na of Kh’dhayaw (Kh’dhayabh, Adia- 
bene), a district east of the Tigris, between the 
two Zabs (Assemani, ill. L 81). The ascriptions 
are in some cases doubtful, and the scribe himself 
sometimes hesitates, and gives two names as alter- 
natives. 

(5) The Madrdshd (lit. ‘commentary,’ Payne 
Smith, Thes, Syr, i, 966 ; pi. Madrdsh4), said to be 
a ‘doctrinal hymn.’ This is a less common form 
of hymn. It consists of an antiphon i^UndyS^) and 
two or more verses {baU : these two names are used 
by the West Syrians also). The antiphon is said 
first, and the two choirs then sing the verses in 
turn. There is a daily Madrfisha at Compline 
(which is uncommon as a daily service, but is used, 
combined with Evensong, on saints’ days and in 
Lent j it is, howevei*, used by the more religious as 
a private devotion j see Maclean-Browne, Catholicos 
of the Bast, p. 234) ; two MadrS-shd are said at the 
Night Service on Feasts of our Lord ; one is said on 
Sundays, on saints’ days, and on week days in 
Lent. A MadrS-shS is sometimes called a ‘station’ 
(Syr. utai^yuim), 

(c) The Anthem {'UnUhd, pi. 'Unydthti ; this word 
sometimes denotes a stanza of an anthem) is at 
once the most characteristic and the most common 
form of East Syrian hynmody. It consists of a 
number of stanzas ; each stanza is prefaced by a 
clause from the Psalms (occasionally from other 
books of the Bible) said in monotone j then the 
metrical stanza is sung to a chant. The Anthem 
usually ends with a stanza prefaced by ‘Glory be 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost,’ and often with another prefaced by ‘For 


ever and ever, Amen,’ sometimes with a third 
prefaced by ‘ Let all the people say Amen ’ (Ps 106^). 
The length of the stanzas varies greatly ; but they 
are usually short, consisting of 2, 4, or 6 lines ; the 
lines are often of 4 feet (spondees or dactyls), some- 
times of or of 5 feet or more. Under the heading 
of the ‘ Gloria ’ and of ‘ Let all the people ’ there 
are frequently grouped several stanzas, and these 
are sometimes elaborate and probably late com- 

ositions ; they often commemorate the East 

yrian martyrs and other worthies (see, e.y,, JSSDO, 
134 ff., where several other groups of stanzas are 
added after the ‘ Gloria’). 

As this form of hymnody is unknown in the 
West, it may he useful to ^ve a specimen, taken 
from the Ferial Evening Service of First Tuesday 
{BSDO, 24) : 

Our help is in the name of the Lord (Ps 124®). Our help is 
from God : who by means of His mercies chastiseth us all : for 
He is the giver of our life : The hope of the salvation of our 
souls shall never more be cut off : bub let us cry and say : Keep 
us, 0 my Lord, in thy compassion and have mercy upon us. 

k7i(i our helper in iimeH of trouble (Ps 461). Our help, etc. 
{repeat). 

Glory be io the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
0 Christ, who didst reconcile at thy coming all creation with 
Him who sent thee : pity thy Church saved by thy blood : and 
bring to an end within it strileful divisions : which allow the 
devil to enter : to the wonderful dispensation of thy manhood ; 
and raise up in it priests to preach the sound faith. 

In the Anthems some of the stanzas inserted 
before the ‘Gloria Fatri’ are often called ‘Of 
prayer’ (see, e,g,, BSDO, 145, 195) j but the mean- 
ing of this heading is not clear. Some are ‘ occa- 
sional’ stanzas, as ‘for a journey’ or ‘for rain’ 
(p. 149). The Anthems at the Night Service, 
especially on Festivals of our Lord, are extremely 
long ; the translation of those appointed for the 
Epiphany takes 84 octavo pages of small print 
in liA ; but the daily Anthems are only of from 
3 to 6 stanzas. The * Martyrs’ Anthems ^ in praise 
of the heroes of the past, which are sung twice 
daily on ferlas except in Lent (according to the 
rubric, they are appointed for Sundays also), are 
somewhat longer. They are a great feature of the 
services. The martyrs ate called architects, the 
beams of a building, combatants (dghtmis^^, dyca- 
ytcrral), merchants buying the pearl, precious stones, 
etc. In almost every one of these Martyrs’ An- 
thems the following are mentioned : St.^ George, 
the famous martyr under Diocletian (DOB ii. 6451. ) j 
St. Cyriae, the hoy-martyr in the same persecution, 
and Julitta, his mother (T. Ruinart, Acta Sincera 
Martyrum^i Amsterdam, 1713, p. 477) ; St. Pithyan, 
‘who opposed the magi’ ana was martyred by 
Adhtlr-prazd’gard (for a detailed account see the 
anthem in BSDO, 139) ; St. Sergius, martyr in 
Syria under Maximian or Maximin (DCB iv. 616 : 
sometimes his companion, St. Bacchus, is men- 
tioned, for whom see DOB i. 236) j and the sons 
of Shmhni (the seven martyrs of 2 Mac 7), and 
Eli’azar (Eleazar) their teacher (4 Mac fi ff.) : their 
names are given (BSDO 111) as Gadai, Maowai 
(Maqbhai, Maceabseus), Tarsai, Khytiran (Khi- 
bhrdn, Hebron), Khytislin (Khibh§6n), Bakhs 
(Bacchus), YtinadSw (xOnadabh, Jonadab). [In 
the Latin paraphrase of 4 Mac 8ff., published by 
Erasmus (the Bulc of Beason), the names are given 
as Maccabaeus, Aber, Machar, Judas, Achas, Areth, 
Jacob ; and the mother’s name is Salamona ( W, B. 
Churton, Uncanortical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884, p. 579 ff.).] 

Anthems are used at each of the four daUy 
services (Evening, Night, Morning, and Compline 
—for the last, see above, (h)) and also in the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, in the baptismal service, 
and in large numbers in the occasional ofiSces such 
as marriages and funerals. Many of the anthems 
at the burial of the dead are of ^eat beauty, and 
are highly dramatic. Those used at the Eucharist 
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are: the * Anthem of the Sanctuary,’ sung after 
the psalmody at the beginning of the service ; the 
* Anthem of the Gospel,’ sung after the Gospel is 
read ; the ‘ Anthem of the Mysteries,’ sung after 
an unnamed and fixed offertory anthem; an 
Anthem at the Fraction; and the ‘[Anthem] of 
the Bema,’ sung by the choir in the nave during 
the communion of the people, which is unlike 
other anthems, and more nearly resembles a Ma~ 
drasha, consisting of an antiphon and verses (for 
that sung on Ascension Day see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western,^ Oxford, 1896, i. 
298 ; for that sung on the Epiphany see EA, 388). 

While ‘Anthems’ are most highly developed in 
the East Syrian books, somewhat similar com- 
positions are found in Greek (see LEW, 354, where 
three parts of a prayer are ‘farsed’ with the 
clauses of the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ j the prayer, how- 
ever, is not metrical). Much nearer to the East 
Syrian anthem is the West Syrian sedro (E. Syr. 
sidrd, lit. ‘ order ’), though it is not so highly 
developed (for specimens see LEW, 71, 74, 80, 
108). The sedro begins with a prumlm, or anti- 
phon {TTpooifiiop), and this is followed by stanzas. 
The psalm-clauses, however, have in some cases 
dropped out ; the best example is that on p. 108, 
which retains not only the clauses of the ‘ Gloria,’ 
but also Ps 36®^ Payne Smith {Thes» Syr, ii. 2534) 
says that a sedro is so called because it is arranged 
in order, and often is acrostic, or rhymes. 

The authorship of the Anthems is seldom men- 
tioned in the East Syrian service-books, but the 
Martyrs’ Anthems are said in some MSS of the 
Qdhdm-u-iodthar (lit. ‘Before and After’) — the 
book of the daily offices Jess the ‘propers’ of the 
season, etc., named after the two choirs who sing 
the services — to have all been composed by Mar 
Marutha (Marutbas), metropolitan of Miparqat 
(Maipheracti), a city on the Tigris between Mosul 
and Baghdad, otherwise laiown as Takrit (Ta^it) 
or Martyropolis. Mardtha became metropolitan 
A.D. 640, or, as some say, A.D. 624; for his life, 
by his successor. Mar Dinkha, see Patrologia 
Orientalis, iii. 1 (ed. F. Nau, Paris, 1912). G. T. 
Stokes, in DCB iii. 859, appears to confuse him 
with one or two earlier namesakes. The Sunday 
Martyrs’ Anthems differ in style from the week- 
day ones, and seem to be of a later date {ESVO, 
173). A few names of authors are given in the 
service-books to particular parts of other Anthems, 
especially to certain long and elaborate groups of 
stanzas added, in some cases, at the end. In the 
MSS translated in ESDO and MA these are: 
Khakim of Beth Qasha (lit. ‘house of the pres- 
byter’), Shimsha Saidnaya, Audishu the biblio- 
grapher (13th cent! ; see above), Shlmun, metro- 
politan of Amidh (Diarbekr), Abraham of Slukh 
(Seleucia on the Tigris), and Gabriel. The Anthem 
of the last-named is dated in the MSS ‘ 1910 of the 
Greeks,’ i.e. A,D. 1599 {ESDO, 231). It would seem 
that, when an author’s name is given to an Anthem, 
the composition is comparatively late. Some of 
the Anthems in JRA are said in the MSS to have 
been derived from the Wardd (above, § 3), and the 
Gaza (lit. ‘treasury’), a large volume containing 
propers for Festivals of our Lord, etc. 

{a) The Turgdmd (lit. ‘ interaretation ’) is an 
expository hymn sung in the Liturgy. An in- 
variable turgdmd is sung before the Epistle 
(‘Apostle/ i,e, St. Paul), and a variable one before 
the Gospel {LEW, 257, 259). 

(e) The Canon (Syr. qdnund^mvJov) is a hymn, 
metnoal or non -metrical, consisting of verses 
‘farsed’ with a psalm or other composition (for 
other meanings of this word see ESDO, 292) ; it is 
another great feature of the East Syrian services. 
A conspicuous example is the Canon ‘ Terrible art 
1 Hereafter cited as LBW* 


thou,’ sung on Feasts of our Lord (LEW, 297), 
which runs thus ; 

‘ Terrible art thou, O Qod most high, out of thine holy place, 
world without end. Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His 
place,’ 

and is sung between several clauses proper to the 
particular festival. A very elaborate Uanon occurs 
in the Third Motwa {Mautbdd, a series of anthems 
sung sitting, Gr. KidicrpLo,) at the Night Service on 
Epiphany [EA, 365), The stanzas farse the clauses 
of pt and are remarkable as including four 

uniq|_ue verses in an old Persian dialect, in metre 
of lines of 8 syllables. D, S. Margoliouth judges 
them to belong to a dialect of Christians in Persia 
before the Muhammadan Conquest {JEAS, Get. 
1903, and EA, 367 n.). Another instance of a 
Canon is the LdkhU mard (lit. * Thee, Lord ’ ), named 
from its first words, and sung at almost all the 
services : 

‘ Thee, Lord of all, we confess : thee, J esus Ohriafc, we glorify : 
for thou art the Quickener of our bodies, and thou art the 
Saviour of our souls.* 

This is used as a farsing of a psalm-clause with 
‘ Gloria Patri’ (see ESDO, 3, 104, etc.; LEW, 249). 
Yet another instance is the ‘Holy God, Holy 
Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ 
which is farsed with the ‘Gloria Patri’ {ESDO, 
10; LEW, 250). These two compositions, how- 
ever, axe not called ‘ Canons ’ in the service-books. 
It may be added that * farsing ’ is a favourite prac- 
tice of the East Syrians; the psalms, and even 
the Lord’s Prayer, are farsed (for the last see 
LEW, 252; ESDO, If.). 

LiTBaATUBB, — ^As the subject is so little known, it may be 
desirable to name certain East Syrian service-books where 
specimens of the hymns described above may be found. The 
following two service-books, published in Syriac by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission in London and at Urmi in 
Persia, may be mentioned out of several similar works : fakhsa 
(lit. ‘Order,’ the Missal (1890); Qdhdni’il'Wdthdr, the 

book of daily offices (1892), for which see above, 4 (c). These 
contain the services as used by the Nestorians. The services 
as modified for the ‘Uniat Ohaldasans' may be seen in the 
Breviarium Chaldaicim, Pans, 1888, For Eng. tr. of the 
services see A, J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily OMces, 
London, 1894; F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rxiualt 
Armenorum and the East Syrian J^iphany Rites, Oxford, 
1906 ; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 
do. 1890 (contains one Liturgy, with the ‘propers’ for the 
Ascension); Liturgy of Adai and Mari, London, 1898 (con- 
tains three Liturgies and the baptismal service). 

Besides the works mentioned in the course of the art., 
reference may be made to Gabriel Cardakhi, Liber Thesauri 
de Arte Poetiaa Syrorum, Borne, 1876 (an anthology of poems 
of different dates) ; G. Bickell, S. Ephraemi Syri Carmina 
Nisibena, Leipzig, 1866 ; J. Julian, Dictionary of Eymnjology% 
London, 1907, art. ‘Syriac Hymnody,’ A few Syriac hymns 
have been rendered in English verse by R. M. Moorsom 
Renderings of Church Hymns, London, 1901, and by others. 

A. J. Macleah. 

HYMNS (Ethio^ic Christian). — Hj^mns enter 
largely into the services of the Abyssinian Church, 
and in catalogues of Etliiopic MSS the names of 
certain hymn-books are usually found, viz. the 
Degwa, the Egziabher nages {‘TJie Lord is king *), 
the Me* rdf (‘Chapter’), and the MawdshUt (‘Re- 
sponses’), Like other hymns, they are dedicated 
to particular persons, and intended for special 
occasions; a complete hymn-hook is one which 
contains hymns for every solemnity in the year. 
A specimen of a Eesponse or Antiphon is given 
by A. Dillmann in his Chrestormthia ASthiopica 
(Leipzig, 1866, §10); it consists mainly of Scrip- 
ture texts, chanted by the minister, and parity 
repeated by the choir; their response is called 
Meltdn, Although it bears the title Wdzem 
(‘Hymn’), which resembles the Arabic wazn 
(‘metre’), it bears no trace of rhythm or rhyme. 
Other hymns exhibit rhyme similar to that used 
in Arabic versification; i,e, a series of lines all 
terminate in the same consonant or consonant and 
vowel ; but, whereas in Arabic this rhyme per- 
vades the poem, in Ethiopic it pervades the strophe, 
which is ordinarily of five lines (see examples in 
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£. A. W. Budge, Miracles of ike Virgin Mary^ 
London, 1900) j sometimes, however, it is only of 
three. The lines of a strophe do not appear to 
correspond exactly in other respects, and at times 
vary considerably in length and secjuence of syl- 
lables, The chanting is of three styles : Geez (or 
Zemd)^ *JEzelf and Ardrdij said to be suited re- 
spectively to holy days, fasts, and feasts ; of these 
names the second appears to be identical with the 
Arabic Ghazal^ ‘love songs,’ but the others are 
obscure. The Degwa is supposed to be the com- 
position of one Y ared of the 8th cent. ; but this 
ascription is probably valueless. The matter con- 
tained in these hymns does not diifer from the con- 
tents of analogous compositions in other branches 
of Christianity. 

Lwkeaturk.— C atalojifues of Ethiopic MSS, especially A. 
Dillmann, Oat. codd. MSS cethiop. Bibliothecae BodleiancBi 
Oxford, 1848 ; W. Wrigfht, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS in the 
Brit. Mm.y London, 1877 ; H. Zotenbergr, Cat. des MSS 
orient, de la htbUothhqae nat. hi., Paris, 1877. 

D. S. Margoliotjth. 

HYMNS (Latin Christian), — I. EARLY Geris- 
TIAE HymMS. — The language of the Western 
liturgies was originally Greek, not Latin, and the 
numerous Greek expressions in the present Eoman 
libur^ remind us of this original dependence. 
Greek, moreover, was the written language of the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers till Ter- 
tullian, so that it is not surprising to find that no 
original and independent Latin hymns were com- 
posed before the 4th cent, after Christ. 

Isidore of Seville designates Hilary of Poitiers 
as the first hymn-composer of the Latin-speaking 
West,^ and, according to Jerome,^ he composed a 
whole book of hymns, but had apparently no de- 
cisive success,® The reason of his failure was that 
he made no attempt to condescend to the unculti- 
vated Gallic populace, hut tried to raise them to 
his own level. 

Be^arding the hymns of Hilary there was no , 
certain information until quite recently. The 
Liber hymnorxtm of which Jerome spoke was lost, 
and the other compositions which circulated under 
his name in anthologies and literary histories either 
could not be proved authentic or were associated 
with his name only through an error which has 
fotmd its way from Daniel’s Thesaurus hymnologicm 
into countless works. ^ In 1884, G. F. Gamurrini 
dL«»covered fragments of the missing Liber hymn- 
omm in the public library of Arezzo, and pub- 
lished them in 1887 in the mblioteca delV academia 
storico-giuridicay vol. iv., under the title, ‘S. Hilarii 
Tractatu.s de Mysteriis et Hymni et S. Silvise 
Aquitanse Perigrinatio ad loca sancta.’ Unfor- 
tunately, the hymn-book is in a mutilated condi- 
tion ; it contains only three hymns, which are all 
incomplete, two being defective at the beginning, 
and one at the end ; two of them are acrostics, 
or alphabet-hymns. In spite of this mutilation, 
the jhymns are of priceless value to us, for they 
help us to estimate the oldest Latin hvonns, and 
the poetical attempts of the great Gallic Church 
Father. Their contents — especially those of the 
first hymn, which deals with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the consubstantiality of the Son — are 
not veiy clear, and have no popular character- 
istic, They are metrical in form, but show no 
artistic taste ; and great liberties have been taken 
with the metre.® 

Although Hilary was the first Western writer to 
compose hymns in Latin, Ambrose may be rightly 
called the Father of Latin hymn-composition, and, 
indirectly, of all Church hymnody and popular 

1 de Ecel. off. i. 6. ® Fir. iVmd. 100. 

® Com. in &al. ii., prel. 

Of. Analecta hyrrmica, xxvii. [1897] 49 f 

5 For other questione connected with Hilary's hymns see the 
detailed account in Anal. hymn. 1. [1907] 3 f . 


song.^ There is far more evidence of the activity 
of Ambrose as a hymn-wnriter than in the case of 
Hilary. Many testimonies from Christian anti- 
quity, among which his own takes the first rank, 
assure us of his poetical activity as well as of his 
striking success.^ Augustine, his younger contem- 
porary, has preserved quotations from the hymns 
of Ambrose ; we have his good authority for four 
of them, viz. ‘.^teme rerum conditor,’ *Deus, 
creator omnium,’ ‘Jam surgit hora tertia,’ and 
‘ Intende qui regis Israel.’ If, by means of these 
four hymns, which are undoubtedly genuine, we 
examine the characteristics of Ambrose’s style of 
thought and poetical expression in language and 
metre, we may be able to prove his authorship of a 
series of other hymns in the collection of the Church 
of Milan.® 

The first fact that strikes us in connexion with 
the success of Ambrose is tliat his influence as a 
hymn -writer was as strong as it was lasting. Both 
Augustine and iUnbrose himself describe the in- 
spiriting and even fascinating effect which these 
hymns exercised when they first appeared. They 
were songs for the people and the congregation in 
the fullest sense of the term, being thoroughly 
popular in contents, form, and melody. Of course, 
the population of an imperial seat of residence like 
Milan stood at a higher level of culture than the 
people of a Gallic provincial town like the Poitiers 
of Hilary, and those who could follow tiie sermons 
of Ambrose with intelligence and affection would 
also appreciate his hymns, and sing them with 
enthusiasm. 

The hymns of Ambrose spread rapidly over the 
West, and became popular everywhere. The 
ancient Latin hymns were also folk-songs, and 
they continued to be so as long as Latin remained 
a living tongue. When it became a dead language 
of liturgy, the sphere of influence of these^ hymns 
naturally became narrowed ; instead of being the 
property of a whole people, they became, as poetry 
of the Church and cloister, the possession of a 
privileged class. But, later on, a popular form of 
poetry was evolved from this poetry, which con- 
tinued to exist, and even flourish luxuriantly, in a 
dead language— an evolution which took place not 
in one, but in many languages ; and thus we have 
the surprising phenomenon of a popular form of 
composition passing through an artistic stage to 
return again to the popular level. In this sense, 
also, Ambrose is the father of our jpopular ecclesi- 
astical hymns ; even to-day some of his poems and 
melodies are sung by the people. It is impossible 
now to discover the stages through winch the 
popular hymn of Ambrose passed in its develop- 
ment into the clerical and monastic hymn of the 
Middle Ages, or the time when the transformation 
was comj^eted. The want of liturgical records, 
and especially of MS hymns, reduces us almost 
entirely to the expedient of combining fragments 
— an untrustworthy method when the data are so 
scanty and uncertain. With the exception of a 
few MSS, such as Vaticanus Beg. 11 and the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor (ed. F, E. Warren, London, 
1893-96), which, however, belong to quite a differ- 
ent environment and a different kind of composi- 
tion, we have liardty any hymn-collections before 
the 10th century. In all of them the transforma- 

iSee G. M. Dreves, Aurelius Ambtosius^ *der Vatef des 
Kirchengesanoes,* Freiburg im Br., 1893. 
pp. 4, 28. 

® This J8 the aim of Dreves’s Aurelius AmJbrosiue. Following 
the example of L. Biraghi (Znni sinceri e carmi di B, Ambtogio^ 
Milan, 1882), he proves fourteen hymns feo be nndoubtedly 
authentic, and four others to be probably composed by Ambrose 
! (see Aw. Amb.. pp. 127--14C, and Anal, hynvn. I. Dreves 

I is also the first to attempt to ascertain by the same critical 
method the melodies which we are justified in regrarding as 
I originating from Ambrose (Aur. Arm. p. 129 ff.). His stete- 
1 raeuts on both points have not been contradicted or disprored. 
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tion is complete; and they also show another 
change — the hymn governed by quantity and 
metre has evolved one governed by rules of accent. 
The single certain fact in this long period we de- 
rive from the monastic rules of Benedict, and of 
Aurelian and Caesarius of Arles, which show us a 
small number of hymns as existent in the 6th cent., 
and the Latin hymn almost completely transformed 
into the monastic hymn.^ 

Contemporary with Ambrose, although his 
hymns appeared later, Prudentius^ introduced a 
new kind of religious poetry; the non-liturgical 
hymn appeared and developed alongside of the 
liturgical ; to the poetry expressing official and 
public congregational devotion was added the 
poetry of personal and domestic edification. 

Besides his greater works (he wrote in all over 
ten thousand verses), which are mostly didactic 
and polemic, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens com- 
posed two works of mixed lyric and epic content, 
the Cathemerinon and Feristephanorii which have 
given his name a leading place in the history of 
hymnology. The first is a collection of hymns for 
the difierent hours of prayer in the day and the 
festivals of the year ; the second consists of a series 
of poetical narratives celebrating the sufferings, 
conflicts, and victories of various martyrs, especi- 
ally those belonging to Spain. These compositions 
belong to epic rather than to hymnic verse, but 
some of them were adopted into popular use as 
hymns. 

Prudentius presents a striking contrast to his 
immediate predecessor Ambrose, writing as he did 
from an entirely different point of view, and only 
for private reading. Among the early Christian 
hymn- writers, Ambrose may be called the Classic 
and Prudentius the Romantic. While Ambrose 
everywhere betrays the genuine Roman charac- 
ter, with its sustained dignity and strenuons self- 
control, in the poems of the hot-blooded Spaniard 
there is a sparkle and glow, a thrill and enthusiasm 
unknown to the ancient Roman poets. The con- 
trast between the liturgist and the poet is also 
obvious in the external form chosen by the two 
writers. While the hymns of Ambrose invariably 
consist of eight stanzas— a number which remained 
the rule till far into the Middle Ages — ^those of 
Prudentius are much longer. All the hymns of 
Ambrose are composed in the iambic dimeter — a 
metre whose simplicity was specially adapted to 
meet the requirements of congregational singing, 
and in which the majority of Latin hymns have 
been composed down to the present day ; on the 
other hand, Prudentius takes pleasure in imitat- 
ing and, if possible, surpassing, the rich variety of 
metres in Horace ; so that, even in poetical form, 
self-limitation marks the one, and self-expansion 
the other, of the two protagonists of ancient 
Christian poetry. 

As regards the influence of both writers on the 
hymn-composition which they originated, we may 
say that Ambrose has exercised a more powerful 
influence on the form, and Prudentius on the 
subject-matter, of sacred poetry, and that in later 
hymnody the one acted more as a restraint, and 
the other as a stimulus ; the influence of Ambrose 
has been the more permanent, and that of Pru- 
dentius the more extensive, as he did not confine 
himself within the narrow limits of liturgical hymn- 
composition. Further, the influence of Prudentius 
on posterity was as great as that of a conspicuous 
poet has ever been, because, like the poets of clas- 
sical antiquity generally, he became the common 
property of all nations who shared the intellectual 
wealth bequeathed by ancient Rome. 

1 Of. 0. Blqme, Ber Cursus Sancti Bemdieti JSursini^ Xieipzig, 
1908. 
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In comparison with these two masters pf ancient 
Christian hymnody, the other Christian hymn- 
writers belonging to this period fall into the back- 
ground. We possess numerous inscriptional poems 
of Pope Daraasus (t 384), which are distinguished 
by elegance of expression and artistic polish.^ ^ The 
hymns attributed to him, however (one in praise of 
Agatha, and a hymn commemorating St. Andrew, 
which has long been in liturgical use), apparently 
do not belong to him; the former is probably of 
Mozarabic, and the latter of Gallo-Frankish, origin. 
Augustine (f 430) also touches the province of 
hymnology in so far as he composed a ‘rhythm* 
against the sect of the Donatists, each strophe 
beginning in alphabetical order from a to v. He 
himself calls it ‘Paalmus contra partem Donati: 
liber unus.* ^ It was intended for popular singing, 
in order to make the common people better ac- 
quainted with the distinctive teaching of the two 
parties, and had a refrain {hypopsalma). Although 
the form is lyrical, tlie contents are so pronouncedly 
didactic that the poem can hardly be counted among 
sacred lyrics ; but it is of the highest importance 
for the history of rhythmic Latin poetry because 
of its indisputable authenticity. Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania 
(t 431), composed a whole ‘book of hymns.’ ^ 
Either this refers to the Carmina Natalitia on St. 
Felix or the book baa been lost. Among the ex- 
tant poems of Paulinus, all that can be called 
hymns are the ‘Prayer’ {Garm, iv.) and three 
paraphrases of Ps 7-9.^ Caelius Sedulius, who 
flourished about the middle oi the 6th cent., has 
left two poems besides his great * Carmen Paschale.’ 
These h© himself intended to he hymns, although 
the first is really a combination of didactic and 
lyrical poetry ; and the second, the famous ‘ A 
solis ortus cardine,* is a poem in iambic dimeters, 
the initial letters of whose strophes form an acros- 
tic. This hymn was used m the Mozarabic 
liturgy, where it was divided into six sections for 
the Festivals of the Annunciation, of the Virgin 
Mary, the Birth of Christ, the Epiphany, Inno- 
cents’ Bay, the Feast of Lazarus, and Maundy 
Thursday ; it is also used in the Roman liturgy, 
but in a condensed form. Some verses from the 
‘ Carmen Paschale ’ have a place in the Roman 
missal, in the Introit of the votive Mass of the 
Virgin.® Pope Gelasius (t 496) also composed 
hymns in the manner of Ambrose.® Hnforiun- 
ately his hyninary is lost, and we cannot authen- 
ticate any single hymn as his literary property. 

II. MfrovINGIAN -Between early 

Christian and mediaeval hymn-composition there 
are two transitional periods — ^the time of the 
Merovingians, which snows a further develop- 
ment from metre to rhythm, and the Carlovingian 
period, which is a time of artistic renaissance, and 
which also inaugurates a completely new epoch. 
Ennodius, bishop of "^avia (t 521), like Gelasius, 
belongs in time to the Merovingian period, although 
in his whole character and tone of thought he is a 
product of the former early Christian age. We 
possess a complete hymnary written by him con- 
taining twelve hymns, most of which have sur- 
vived only in a single Brussels MS.’ Ennodius 
was obviously roused to poetical activity by tip 
example of Ambrose, and at any rate wrote his 
hymns as archdeacon of Milan for the use of the 
Church there. His hymns, with the exception of 
the eighth, are in the same measure as those of 
Ambrose. He always divides them into eight 

1 PL xiii. 876 ff. ; ed. M. Ihm, AntKolog, Lai. supplementa, i. 

[Leipzig, 1896]. , 

2 Retract, i. 20. * Gennadius, de Script, eecl. 48. 

4 Anal. hyrm. 1. 47 ff. ; PL Ixi. 4S9f,, 449-462. 

5 Xb. 1. 63 ff. The poems of Sedulius are to he fouud most 
conveniently in PL xix. 649 ff. 

Gennadixis, 94. ^ PL Ixiii. .326-8.84, 
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stanzas, and chooses only subjects that had not 
already been treated in verse by Ambrose. The 
Church of Milan, however, did not respond to his 
desire ; his hymns were not adopted in her liturgy, 
and only three of them can be traced in other 
liturgies. Ennodius is one of the poets on whom, 
as a rule, literary historians pour out the vials of 
their wrath. His hymns hardly deserve the cen- 
sure generally heaped on them ; in spite of being 
modelled on those of Ambrose, they are not entirely 
devoid of originality, and, notwithstanding their 
obscurity of style, they do not lack a certain in- 
spiration.^ We must mention here Pope Gregory 
the Great (f 604) — not as a hymn-writer, hut as a 
supposed hymn-writer. Just as all the reforming 
energy of this Pope with regard to the Liturgy 
lies m obscurity, so nothing is known about his 
poetical activity. All that we read about hymns 
which he is said to have composed is either the 
product of private supposition (such as that of 
Mone) or derived from Jodocus Clichtoveus, who, 
in Ms Mlucidatorium eccUsiasticum (Basel, 1617), 
was the first to assign a few hymns to Gregory, 
without any reason. During the whole mediaeval 
period, down to the time of Gregory himself, almost 
absolute silence prevails on the subject.® 

The greatest and most conspicuous figure of 
this period is Tenantius Honorms Clementianus 
Fortunatus, who was made bishop of Poitiers in 
599. His poetry, with the exception of the four 
books of Ills Life of St, Martin, is ‘occasional 
poetry’ in the strictest sense of the term. Ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus,® he also composed 
numerous hymns for the various Church festivals, 
but these nave not been handed down. In his 
eleven books of ‘ miscellaneous poems ’ * there are 
three hymns on the Holy Cross and an ‘ occasional 
poem’ on Easter, which, in an abbreviated form, 
was used as a processional hymn. Besides these 
there are other three hymns ascribed to Fortunatus : 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Tibi laus, perennis auctor’ 
(called ‘Versus Eortunati presbyter! ’ in an 8th 
cent, office-book from Poitiers preserved in the 
‘ Bibliothbque de FArsenal ’ in Paris), the Christ- 
mas hymn ‘Agnoscat omne saeculum,’ and the 
beautiful hymn in praise of Mary, ‘ Quern terra, 
pontus, sethera.’^ In spite of neglect of arbistic 
form, the hymns of Fortunatus bmong to the ac- 
knowledged pearls of Christian literature, Hymns 
like the ‘Pange lingua’ and the ‘Vexilla regis’ 
have never been surpassed, and will remain im- 
mortal, They had a great influence on both text 
and music of later hymns.® 

Among the contemporaries of Fortunatus we 
may mention Eugenius of Toledo (t 658), who 
bestowed special care on Church-hymnody, and 
revised the Church office-books ; but, as no ecclesi- 
astical hymns have come down under his name, we 
cannot ascertain his probable share in the hymn- 
composition of the mozarabic liturgists.’ After 
Venantius Fortunatus the most conspicuous poet 
of the period is the Venerable Bede (f 736). In 
the last chapter of his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, in which he inserted a synopsis of his 
original works, he says that he had also composed 
‘a book of hymns in various verse-measures and 
rhythms.’ We have to lament the loss of this 
book as a whole; but eleven hymns have been 

1 Anal, hymn, 1, 61 ff. 

2 Of, Proves, ‘ Haben wir Gregor den Grossen als Hymnen- 
dichter anzuseben ? ' 7Sllmg$r Quartalschrift, 1907, pp. 648-662. 
0. Blume, in an arb. in the Stbtmnen mis Maria-Laach (bcxiv. 
[Freiburg im B., 1908] 269 jff.), has ventured to reclaim Gregory 
for sacred hymnody, but he seeme scarcely satisfied with his 
own arguments. 

® de Oest Longohard, li, 18. 

4 PJ} Ixxxviii. 68fi[. 

» Of. Droves, Byrtinologisehe Studied zu Venantius Forftt* 
natus und Rabanus Mautus, Munich, 1908, pp. 1-64. 

« dual, hyrrm, 1. 70 it. 7 J6. 1. 80 ff. 


handed down to us under Bede’s name by Georgius 
Cassander in his Eymni Ecclesiastici (Cologne, 
1556), regarding the genuineness of which there 
has been much controversy.^ Besides these hymns 
we have an abecedary hymn on St. Edilthrida in 
the Ecclesiastical Historjg (iv. 20), and two Psalm- 
paraphrases preserved in various MSS. Bede’s 
hymns are of unmistakable sobriety, corresponding 
with the whole character of their author. They 
did not circulate widely, however, and exercised 
no lasting influence on later Latin hymn-writing ; 
only a few of tliem occur in liturgical MSS. The 
hymn on St. Edilthrida was imitated in a large 
series of Anglo-Saxon and Irish hymns, e,g, 
those of Wulstan of Winchester (cf., further, 
below, p. 20*^).® 

We may mention here a double series of hymns, 
which began in the Merovingian period, and have 
a decidedly national character, which is strikingly 
evident in the national form of writing : the 
ancient Irish and the Gothic or Mozarabic hymn 
collections. The ancient Irish Latin hymns are 
discussed in art. Hymns (Irish Christian). More 
important than these, however, are the hymns col- 
lected in the Mozarabic Liturgy. This Liturgy, 
which differs very little from the Roman, was first 
entitled ‘ Old Spanish,’ then, with the dominion ol 
the Goths, ‘Gothic,’ and, finally, after the con- 
(juest of Spain by the Arabs (A.D. 711) ‘ Mozarabic,’ 
%,e. the Liturgy of Christians living among Arabs. 
Isidore of Seville seems to have done for this 
Liturgy what Gregory the Great did for the 
Roman, but the facts of the case are equally un- 
certain. The hymns, numbering about 200, which 
can still be collected out of old Mozarabic brevi- 
aries, are by no means the product of one period ; 
on the contrary, there are some in the classical 
metre of the early Christian period, some which 
show the gradual transition from metrical to 
rhythmic composition, and some displaying all 
the linmiistic barbarism of the 10th century. The 
Mozar^ic Liturgy is much richer in hymns than 
the Roman, It has a whole series of hymns for 
special occasions, such as the consecration of a 
bishop, a bishop’s birthday, a coronation, a king’s 
birthday, marriages, etc. 

With the disuse of the Mozarabic Liturgy this 
mass of lyrical poetry became obsolete, and round 
its way from the Cnuroh into the libraries and 
archives.® 

III. Ter CARLovimiAN Bbnaissance.—T}x^ 
empire of the Carlovinrians, with its Csesaropap- 
ism often resembling that of Byzantium, marks 
a new epoch for Latin hymnology. During this 
period two tendencies appear which afterwards 
run parallel through the whole of the Middle 
Ages, viz. the artistic reproduction of the old and 
the obsolete, and the preparation of the new and 
original. Charlemagne was not only a warrior 
but a patron of art, and under his rule artistic 
Latin poetry received a new impetus which has 
heenc^led the ‘ Carlovingian Renaissance.’ The 
central focus of these efforts was the ‘palace- 
school’ of Charlemagne, with which the most 
famous learned men of the time were connected. 
It must be admitted that, considering their num- 
bers and their poetical activity, the authors be- 
longing to the learned circle of the palace and its 
‘school’ composed few hymns — no doubt because 
the introduction of the Roman Liturgy into the 
whole empire of the Franks checked the impulse 
towards hymu-composition. Still, the majority of 
themmade small contributions towards the treasury 
of Church hymnody. 

The most important was Paul the Deacon (t 799), 

I See Anal, hyrm, 1. 96 fit. * Ih. 

8 See ib, xxvii. for Oieafuegos’s attempt to resuscitate it. tDhe 
Liturgy is found moat conveniently in Fh Ixxxvi. 
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who from 782 to 786 stayed at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Besides a hymn on the miracle-worker, 
Benedict of Nursia, in his History of the Lombards 
(i. 26), we have the immortal poem on John the 
Baptist.^ Paulinus II., patriarch of Aquileia 
(t 802), was a more productive composer. His 
best known and most popular hymn was that on 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, beginning ‘ Felix per 
omnes festum mundi cardines.’^ Alcuin (f 804), a 
centra] figure in this group and one of the most 

E rolific hymn- writers, is represented by only two 
ymns — one on Vedastus and an evening hymn.® 
Legend says that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans 
(t 821), from his prison- window greeted the Palm 
Sunday procession in Angers, in which King Louis 
the Pious took part, with the improvised hymn 
‘Gloria, laus, et honor/ fragments of which are 
still in use in the Boman Liturgy. The only 
other extant hymns of Theodulph are those for 
* The Salutation of the King,' In Adventu Legist 
In this circle of poets we may also include Floras, ^ 
the deacon of the Lyons Church, and Sedulius I 
Scottus (t c. 874), the scholar of Lifege. We have 
some hymns by Florus (fi. middle of 9th cent.) com- 
posed in elegiac verse, and some free translations 
of psalms in heroic metre (one Psalm-paraphrase is 
written in iambic dimeter). ® The poems of Bedulius 
Scottus belonging to the rank of hymns are very 
few.® 

Besides this group of poets of the early Carlo- 
vingian period, there is another in the later period 
— the ‘Singers’ school’ of St. Gall.’ The two 
groups are connected by Babanus^ Maurus, who 
was a pupil of Alcuin, and Walafrid Strabo, who 
came from St. Gall to Babanus at Fulda, and later 
on became abbot of Beichenau. Walafrid, the 
younger of the two, is the better and more artistic 
poet, Babanus the more productive and influen- 
tial. The poems of Rabanus (t 856), especially his 
hymns, are known chiefly from the ed. of C. Brower 
(Mainz, 1617), who took them from a MS which 
probably belonged to the Fulda monaste:^. A 
small portion of this MS is preserved in the 
monastic library at Einsiedeln.^ In his hymns 
Babanus is more original and inspired^ than in 
his other works. The immortal * Veni Creator 
Spixitus ’ is assigned to him by a Breslau MS now in 
London.® Walafrid, nicknamed Strabo or Strabus 
(‘ the cross-eyed’), abbot of Beichenau (+ 849), seems 
to have composed a ‘Book of Hymns’ {sacrmim 
hymnorum lihrum ununv [J. Pitseus]), but it has 
been lost. Only a few hymns of Walafrid are 
known — a Christmas hymn, a hymn on Gallus, 
well known in Germany in the Middle Ages, 
hymns on Mammes, Januarius, Sergixxs, and Bac- 
chus, and poems to welcome the Emperor,^® An- 
other pupil of Babanus — the monk Gottschalk of 
Orbais (t 869)— composed hymns, or, rather, spiri- 
tual songs. Two of them are specially interesting 
because of their original rhythms. 

The ‘ School of St. Gall,’ to which we now pass, 
produced two classes of writers — the first class 
being an ofishoot of the Carlovingian Eenaissance, 


X From the opening 'words of this hymn, * Ut queant ioxis 
resonate fibris,' Guido of Arezzo borrow'edthe tonic * Ut, re, mi" 
notation. For the hymns see PL xcv. 472-474, 1697 cf. also 
E. Diimmler, ‘Zu den Gedichten des Paiilus Diaconua, in 
Meues ArcMv der GeseUschaft fUr dltere deutsche GBSohuhts^ 
kunde., xvii. [1891] 897-401, and AnaX, hymn. 1. Ill ft 

2 Anal. hymn. 1. 126 ff.; PL xcix. 479-604. 

S lb. 1 162 ff,; PL ci. 681 f., 726 1 

4iZ?.L 160 ff. 

5 lb. 1. 210 ff.; PL Ixi. 108S-1087. 

6 Ib, 1. 229 ff. ; PL eiii. 298 ff. j , 

7 A. Scbubri^er, Die SdngerschuU St Gallens^ Emsiedem, 

8 On the genuineness of the poems assigned to Rabaims by 
Brower, see Dreves, EytmologkckeSttidienzu V&mntm$Jforiu- 
natus und Babanus Maurus, pp. 65-136. 

^Anal hymn. I. 180 ff.; for the hymns see also PL cxii. 


cultivating the liturgical hymn in classical metre 
and developing the processional hymn, and the 
second (especially Notlcer and Tutiio) introducing 
an entirely new art of sequences and tropes. 

(1) In the former class Ratpert (f after 884) was 
an active writer, although all that remains of his 
liturgical writings is a short litany^ for )Sunday 
processions, composed partly in elegiac, partly in 
heroic, verse, beginning ‘ Ardua Spes mundi,’ a cony 
munion hymn ‘ Laudes, Omnipotens, ferimus tibi, 
dona colentes,’ a processional hymn for the festival 
of St. Gall, and a song to welcome the Queen. ^ 
Waldrammus (wrongly entitled ^ deacon ’ by Ekke- 
hart IV.) composed a processional, ‘ Sancte Pater, 
juva nos,’ two hymns to welcome the King, and a 
sequence for the Church-dedicataon_ festival.® A 
contemporary and brother-poet of his is the younger 
Hartmann, abbot of St. Gall (f 925), of whose com- 
positions \ve possess a hymn to he sung before the 
Gospel (really a precursor of the ‘Conductus’ 
which came into use later), a hymn and a pro- 
cessional for the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
a metrical litany for Sunday processions, hymns 
to welcome the King, and hymns for the proces- 
sion bearing the remains of St. Magnus.® Others 
in this class are Notker Physicus (t975), who 
wrote hymns on the Virgin Mary and St. Othmar,^ 
and Ekkehart the Deacon (t973), the author of 
some sequences. 

(2) Notker the Stammerer (Balbulus; t912) 
stands at the head of the second class. He in- 
troduced rhythmical sequences into the Church 
liturgy, freed hymn-composition from the trammels 
of early Christian art, and thus inaugurated the 
rhythmical composition of the Middle Ages, which 
afterwards developed so luxuriantly. In Nob- 
ker’s time there was no proper musical notation. 
Melodies had to be memorized ; and the notation 
in use was merely an aid to memory for the singer, 
marking the groups of notes and the general rise 
and fall of the melody, but not the exact intervals 
between the notes. It was very diflicult to re- 
memW passages in which along sequence of notes 
(sometimes occupying several lines and called 
‘melisms’ and ‘ 3 ubilations’) had to be sung on a 
single syllable of a word, as, e.g., in the Alleluia at 
the end of the Gradual. Notker had often wondered 
how this difficulty could be obviated. When the 
monastery of Jumihges in Northern France was 
destroyed by the Normans, one of the monks came 
to St. Gall. In the choir-books which he brought 
with him Notker saw that there were words fitted 
into the long sequences of notes — a syllable for 
every note ; and he determined to attenxpt some- 
thing similar. Under the wordless ‘xnelisms’ he 
introduced words of his own composition, so that 
each note was sung to a single syllable ; and^ he 
composed two lines of words for each musical 
phrase {clmisula), which, if we may infer earlier 
custom from later, were rendered by choirs of men 
and boys alternately. After Notker had overcome 
the first difficulties with the help of his teachers 
Iso and Marcellus, he composed sequences for 
nearly all the festivals of the ecclesiastical year, 
divided them into two books, wrote a preface, and 
dedicated them to Bishop Liutward of VerceUi, 
the patron of his monastery, Notlcer’s collection 
of sequences, which held its ^ound in Germany 
till the time of the Council of Trent~and some of 
it even later — exists in numerous MSS, in many 
of W'-hich, however, there is a mixture of later 
additions, e.g. sequences of Ekkehart and others. 
In contents, form, and manner of musical phrasing 
Notker’s sequences are entirely original— -a liturgl 


I AncU. hymn. L 237 ff. ; PL Ixxxvii, 89-41, 46. 
3 Ih. 1. 344ff. 

3 ife. 1. 250 ff. ; PL Ixxxvii, 29-38, 43 1., 47. 

4 PL Ixxxvii. 48-60. 
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cal, poetical, and musical innovation — as the 
hymns of Ambrose had been, and their circulation 
and influence find no parallel except in the case of 
the great Milanese. As with Ambrose’s hymns, 
Rome alone showed little appreciation for the 
Teutonic innovation of Notker — a circumstance 
which afterwards, at the Council of Trent, proved 
momentous for sequence-composition. Besides his 
sequences Notker composed a series of hymns on 
St. Stephen.^ 

Next to Notker the Stammerer, Tutilo (t898) is 
the most influential member of the St. Gall school; 
for he ranks as the first 'writer of Hropes’ {i.e, 
additions in prose or verse to an already existing 
liturgical text). 

These insertions were afterwards more frequent in Missals or 
Qraduals than in Breviaries or Antiphonaries. In the former 
we find them in the ‘ Kyrie/ ‘ Gloria,' ' Sancfcus,’ * Agnus Dei,' 
and in the Epistles (Epttres fards) as welt as in other fixed or 
changing parts of the Maas (Infcroit, Gradual, Offertory, Com- 
munion) ; in the latter, as a rule, only in some of the Besponses, 

Only a few tropes composed by Tutilo remain, 
and these are mostly in prose, and therefore inte- 
resting to liturgists, not liymnologists. As regards 
hymn-writing TutOo is important, not on account 
01 what he composed, but for what he inaugurated 
and suggested : the composition of tropes, intro- 
duced m German territory and cultivated to a 
moderate extent in Germany, spread into France, 
Italy, and England, where it attained a much 
fuller development. 

The ‘ School of Saint Amand ’ (Schola Elnomnsh) 
also flourished during this period. Milo (t872} 
was one of its most celebrated teachers and a 
prolific poet, but none of Ms hymns have been 
preserved. The most distinguished, however, 
was Hucbald (+ 930), one of the first composers 
of harmony. He discovered the organumy or ars 
organizandiy i.e. the art of accompanying a melody 
in perfect fifths ; and his name is also connected 
with the introduction of the metrical or rhymed 
office {Hlstoria Thythmica)y i*e. a daily liturgical 
prayer-office, comprising the seven canonical hours, 
in which the hymns and everything else sung, 
except the Psalms and lessons, are composed in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Besides hymns on 
St. Theodoric of Bheims and St. Cyricus of 
Nevers, he composed rhymed offices on St. Eic- 
trude of Marchiennes and others. At any rate, 
the district of St. Omer, St. Amand, and Libge 
may be rightly regarded as the birthplace of this 
kind of composition.^ 

IV. TSB IlAMLY 3iEDXjEVATj -When 

treating of the school of St, Gall as a whole, we 
have already touched on the early mediieval period 
(10th and lith centuries). The 10th cent, takes up 
the task — inberinipted and postponed by the Carlo- 
vingian Renaissance— of liberating the Latin hymn 
from ancient metrical laws and of bringing it under 
the government of rhythm. During the process, 
which is tedious and confusing, the hymns which 
appear are neither metrical nor rhythmical ; they 
have neither accent nor metre— in fact, the com- 
posers seem simply to have followed the principle 
of counting syllables. Rhyme appears in a de- 
sultory manner in the Carlovingian period, in 
Rabamis and Gottschalk, but througliout the 10th 
cent, it remains weak and imperfect. It was not 
till the 11th cent, that both accent and rhyme 
reached the pitch of perfection which they main- 
tained in the 12bh and 13bh centuries. At the 
same time the art of writing sequences, begun by 
Notker, continued to be cultivated, although it 

1 The leg^end of the origin of the ‘Media vita in morte suinus,’ 
which attained such celebrity, is the invention of a later titne. 
Kotker's hymns are conveniently edited in JPL cxxxi. 1006-1026, 
Ixxxvii. 68-62, 

2 The rhymed offices of the Middle Ages, aa far ns they are 
known, will be found in Anal, hymn, v. fifiSO], xilL [18921, xvli. 
[1894], xviii. [1894], xxiv.-xxvi. [1896-97], xxviU. [1898], xiv.a 
[1902]. 


never again attained Notker’s depth of thought 
and mysticism. In the 11th cent, sequences ap- 
peared in France which, re-constructing Notker’a 
prose tropes in poetic form, and his syllable- 
counted cadences in rhythms and strophes, intro- 
duced a new type of sequence. They constitute — 
to borrow a figure from architecture — the transi- 
tion-style, in which Romanesque forms are mixed 
with Gothic elements. During this period, as 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, metre 
holds its ground, but, like rhythm, it is re-modelled 
and re-moulded in the disguise of the most variable 
and purely ornamental forms. ^ 

One of the most famous hymn-writers of this 
period is the Anglo-Saxon Wulstan, precentor of 
St. Swithin in Winchester. We have several 
abecedaries composed by him in elegiac measure 
on local saints of W'inchester — ^Athelwold, Birin, 
and Swithin. They are modelled on Bede’s hymn 
on Edilthrida, and have been revised by Ordericus 
Vitalis.^ The monastery of the reformed Bene- 
dictine order at Clugny, which at this time in- 
fluenced not only France but all the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, is represented in hymn- 
composition by the two most celebrated abbots 
that it possessed — Odo, the best musician of his 
time (t 943), and Odilo (f 1048). Only a few frag- 
ments of tlieir hymns remain, Odo celebrated St. 
Martin of Tours ; ^ Odilo panegyrized St. Majolus, 
abbot of Clugny, and the empress St. Adelheid, 
consort of Otto the Great.^ The German poet- 
pope Leo IX., a count of Egisheim (f 1054), is 
closely connected with the Clugny group. Besides 
two hymns he composed a rhythmical oflice in 
honour of Gregory the Great.® 

More famous than all these, how^ever, as theo- 
logian, schoolman, and poet, is Fulbert of Chartres 
{tl028). The comparatively few poems of his 
which are extant are composed in the most varied 
metres and rhythms. The more widely-circulated 
of his writings were the secmonce ‘ Sonenb regi 
nato,* the Epiphany hymn ^Nunbium vobis fero 
de super nis^ in France, and the Easter Song 
‘Chorus novsB Jerusalem* throughout Christen- 
dom.® Other French hymn-wTiters of this period 
arc Adhfemar of Chabannes, a monk of Angoul^rae 
(t 1034), who panegyrizes in hymns the patron of 
his monastery, St. Eparchius;*^ Eusebius Bruno, 
bishop of Angers (t 1081), "who composed a number 
of rhythmical religious poems, of which one on 
St, Stephen became the common property of the 
mediseval Church and Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury (tll09), the composer of some pious 
prayers. It is to be regretted that we cannot give 
more substantial proof and a more detailed de- 
scription of Anselm’s activity as a hymn- writer.^ 
In a MS of the poems of Eusebius Bruno there is a 
poem of Berengar of Tours (t 1088), ‘ Juste Judex 
Jesu Christe.* 

In Italy, besides pope Leo ix, just mentioned, 
there are two conspicuous poets, who in other 
respects difier as widely as two writers can — Peter 
Damiani (t 1072) and Alfanus of Salerno (f 1085). 
One writes in mediseval rhythms ; the other might 
be designated as a herald of humanism. 

Peter Damiani belongs to the prolific hynin- 
writers of the Middle Ages. As regards artistic 
form, his poetry can hardly bear comparison with 

1 Of. the countless varieties of Leonine verse wth its elahora- 
tions and artificialities, the ‘versus caudati’ and *bi-caudati,' 
* oruciferi ' and * cruciati,' etc. {AnaL hymn, v, X2 ff.). 

2 Anal. hymn, xlviii. [1905] 9 If, ; see also O. BJuine, * Wolatan 
von Winchester und Vital von St. Evroul, Oichter der drei Lobge- 
slinge auf die hexL Athelwold, Birin, uud Swlth un/ iSlKAlV 
oxlvj, [1903] p. lii. 

8 PL cxxxm. 613-616, 

4 A ml. hymn, 1. 264 29711.; Ph cxlii. 961-964, 091f., 1035 ff 

1. 302 ff. 

6 th, 1. 280ff. ; Ph exit 309-352. 

1 lb, xlviii. 19 ft. i lb. xlviii. 79. » / 6 . xlviii. 94 ff 

Hone, Lat. JUymnen dss MittelalterSy i. 360. 
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the more polished and elaborated compositions of 
the succeeding age ; but under its bald exterior 
with the feeble assonantal rhymes are hidden a 
genuine poetic genius, and a warmth of feeling 
which at times bursts into a volcanic blaze. In 
the ordinary hymn*forms he celebrates the Virgin 
and the local saints of his native place, Kavenna, 
and depicts the joys of heaven and the terrors of 
the Juagment. His poem on the joys of Paradise, 
beginning ‘ Ad perennis vitae fontem, ’ has actually 
been honoured by being wrongly assigned to the 
6th cent, or to St. Augustine himself.^ Alfanus 
of Salerno composed a series of 21 liturgical 
hymns, a metrical office, and a number of religious 
lyrics.^ With one exception all his poems are in 
classical metre, and are, for his age, remarkably 
pure in expression and form. 

Germany also produced several important hymn- 
writers. Heribert of Eichstatt (f 1042), a count of 
Rothenburg, composed a series of liturgical hymns, 
some of which, e,g. his hymn on the Holy Cross, 
and a poem on St. Lawrence, fonnd a general 
circulation in Germany. In other hymns he cele- 
brates the local patron saints of Eichstatt — ^Willi- 
bald and Walpurgis.® Bern of Reichenau (Berno 
Augiensis ; 1 1048) was a musician as well as a poet, 
and he certainly wrote more than the few hymns 
and secmences hmown to ns as his. Othlo, monk 
of St. Emmeran in Regensburg (f 1072), deserves 
mention as the composer of a series of prayers in 
stiff hexameters and stanzas. There were two 
writers of greater influence than these, however — 
Heriman the Lame (Hermannus Contractus) of 
Reichenau (t 1054), one of the most celebrated men 
cf bis time, and Gottschalk of Limburg (f 1098), 
the most distinguished composer, after Hotker, of 
sequences in Germany. Heriman was a popular 
teacher and a prolific as well as celebrated writer. 
Besides his chief work, his Chronicon Augiense (the 
first universal history of the Middle Ages), he com- 
posed mathematical, astronomical, and musical 
works. Very few of his liturgical writings have 
come down to us under his name. The sequences 
which we know to be his are marked by a mysti- 
cism going far beyond that of Notker, and by the 
trick of inserting Greek words in the Latin text. 
The one most free from the latter mannerism is 
the most celebrated and widely used of Herimau’s 
sequences, ‘Ave prseclara maris Stella,’® which 
also shows the writer’s preference for long cadences 
in contrast to the much shorter ones of Notker. 
Besides this we have an office in honour of St. Afra 
composed mostly in prose, and (probably) the 
beautiful antiphons still used in the services of 
the Church, * Alma Redemptoris Mater ’ and * Salve 
Regina.’ ® Asa composer of sequences, Gottschalk 
of Limburg far surpassed Heriman. With the ex- 
ception of Notker of St. Gall there is no composer 
of sequences during this period when rbymeless 
rhythms were in vogue from whose hand we have 
a greater number of ‘proses’ than Gottschalk. 
He writes in a very peculiar style. He is especially 
fond of the figures knoAvn as ‘ enumeratio,^ ‘ 
ptoton,’ and * annoiuinatio.’ He shares with JEeri- 
man the preference for long cadences, and, without 
imitating him, resembles him very closely in his 
manner of conceiving and presenting a subject.'^ 

1 Anal. hymn, xlviii. 29 ff. ; PL cxlv. 861-864, 930 ff. 

2 The list ol his hymns will he found in Anal. hymn. 1. 3S0, 
the text, ib. xxii. [1896], on the pages referred to in 1. 330 ; h!s 
religious poems of a non-liturgical character are collected in ib. 
1. SSO-SSS. This ed. corrects the numerous faults of the earlier 

' ones, since all the original MSS were freshly collated. For a 
convenient, though less critical, ed, see PL cxhui. 1219 ff. 

s Anal. hymn. 1. 290 ff. ; PL cxli. 1369-1374. 

4J6. 1, 320 ff. 

6 On the question of the authorship of this sequence see Anal, 
hymn. I. 809. 

® Anal. hymn. 1. 308 ff. 

7 Ib. I. 839 ff. ; Dreves, ‘ Godescalcus Lintpurgcnsis/ in Bym- 
nnloq. Beitr. 1. [1897] ; PL cxU. 1823-1334. 


Mention must be made of one more contemporary 
composer, Wipo, a Burgundian, Court-chaplain 
to the Emperors Conrad II. and Henry iii., and, 
according to a marginal note on an Einsiedeln MS, 
author of the famous Easter s^uence, still in use, 
‘Victimse paschali laudes.’ This sequence is of 
special interest because it is a classical example of 
those transitional sequences in which the old forms 
initiated by Notker are adorned with rhymes and 
re- cast in a rhythmical mould. 

V. Tse Middle Ages. — We now reach the 
acme of mediaeval culture, the period of Early and 
High Gothic, in which poetic composition keeps 
abreast of the sciences and arts, and not least in 
the form of religious Latin poetry. There are 
more writers of reputation ; the forms of composi- 
tion show a richer variety ; the rhythms are more 
correct, the language more tuneful, and the rhymes 
purer. Good writers of the 12th and 13th centuries 
obey the rule that the masculine (iambic) rhyme 
must be two-syllabled. 

The writers of this period may be arranged into 
several groups. The first group is formed round 
Hildebert of Lavardin and the second round 
Abelard. The whole mass of liturgical composi- 
tion, however, culminates in Adam of St. Victor. 
Another group is dominated by Philippe d.e Grftve. 
Finally, there are several less celebrated writers. 

(1) The chief members of the first group are 
Marbod, bish^ of Rennes (f 1123), Baudri (Balderi- 
cus), abbot of Bourgueil and bishop of Bol (t 1130), 
and Reginald, monk of Saint Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury (t 1109). All these writers have two character- 
istics in common: they cultivate classical and 
metrical poetry, although Marbod and Reginald 
also write Leonine or rhymed hexameters ; and 
in their poems they incline towards worldly or 
religious - epical or didactic poetry. Marbod 
wrote a series of hymns and prayers (the latter 
partly in metre and partly in rhythm),^ Of 
Baudri’s compositions only a few hymns on St. 
Samson of Hoi remain, ^ The form which he pre- 
fers is that of the poetic epistle, and the collection 
of his letters is of great importance from the point 
of view of the historical student. Reginald of 
Canterbury, in the last book of his chief work, the 
Life of St. MalckuSy has collected a series of hymns 
addressed to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, 
etc., all of which he puts in the mouth of nis hero, 

j These hymns show unmistakably a feeling for 
poetic form and a certain energy of sentiment 
which secure for their author an honourable place 
in the great throng of mediaeval writers.® 

Hildebert himsSf (f 1133), archbishop of Tours, 
belongs to the most careful cultivators of form 
among the mediaeval poets. Some of his verses 
were actually included by modern philologists in 
the anthology of Latin classical authors, and were 
taken for genuine productions of antiquity, till 
Haur6au drew attention to the mistake. It is 
unfortunate that there are no liturgical composi- 
tions of Hildebert knoAvn. But, even if Hildebert 
had given us nothing bnt the single Oratio devoU 
issima ad Tres Personas SS. Trimtatis^ ‘ Alpha et 
G inagne Deus,’ this one poem would give him a 
claim to he reckoned with the greatest hymn- 
writers of all ages and tongues."* 

(2) Of an ‘ Abelardian ’ group we cannot, strictly 
speaking, say anything from the literary-historical 
point of view, since Abelard does not belong to any 
one school or tendency j but, considering the fact 
that the two men who most deeply and perma- 
nently affected his life — Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Peter the 7 enerable— were both engaged in hymn- 

1 Of. Anal, hymn. 1. 888 ff. ; PL clxxi. 1647 ff. 

2 Ib. xviii. 262 f. » Ib. 1. 370 ff. 

4 Ib. 1. 408ff. ; PL clxxi. 1411-1414 ; cf. also B. Haur^au, Lea 
M dlanges po^tiguea d'Uildehert de Lavardin^ Paris, 1882. 
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composition, it is perhaps justifiable to bring them 
together in a group. Bernard of Clairvaux ( 1 1 153) 
composed only a few hymns on the saints Victor 
and Malachias,^ which are not very remarkable in 
contents or form. All the other works ascribed to 
him in the mediseval period have been proved by 
B, Haurdau^ not to be his. The ■sveli-knowm 
* Jubilus’ of the Name of Jesus, in which two- 
syllabled masculine rhyme is employed through- 
out, is certainly not Ms. It is probably not earlier 
than the 13th centurj;. 

Alarger number of liturgical hymns and sequences 
and extra-liturgical rhymed prayers have come 
down to us from the hand of Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Ciugny (f 1156). His compositions are more 
numerous and of a higher quality than Abelard^ s, 
displaying variety and polish of form. His melodies 
are also preserved.^ 

Peter Abelard (t 1H2) surpasses both Bernard 
and Peter the Venerable as a liymn-writer. He is 
one of the few mediseval poets wdio composed a 
whole hymnary. It is very copious in contents, 
and has come down to our time almost complete. 
The first book contains the ferial hymns, the second 
the hymns for the festivals of our Lord, the third 
for the feasts of the saints. These hymns are not 
so rounded and complete as the hymns of later 
writers, and their contents sometimes suggest the 
philosopher rather than the poet ^ but their im- 
perfections are due to the fact that the hymnary 
was not composed gradually in hours of inspiration, 
hut had to be executed all at once. Still, as a 
whole, it is a remarkable piece of work, not only 
because of the new forms which Abelard introduces 
into hymn- composition, but also on account of the 
beauty of the contents. It is unfortunate that the 
two original MSS, which mutually supplement 
each other — ^the older Brussels codex and the more 
recent and fuller one at Ghaiimont-sur-Marne — 
do not record the melodies of the hymnary, since 
Abelard enjoyed a wide reputation as a melodist,'* 

(3) The writings of Adam of St Victor (f 1192) 
stand at the head of liturgical composition of the 
Latin -speaking Middle Ages— indeed, of all Chris- 
tian lyric poetry. He is unquestionably one of the 
greatest poets who ever mastered the Latin tongue. 
His poetical works Avere edited four times during 
the 19th cent., three times by L^on Gautier (who 
deserves to be called his discoverer; Paris, 1868, 
1881, 1894), and once by Engine Misset and Pierre 
Aubry (do. 1900), whose edition gives the melodies 
of the sequences.® In the contents of his writings 
— e.g, his sequence on the Holy Trinity, * Profitemux 
unitatem,^ which in theological scholastic know- 
ledge surpasses even the ' Lauda Sion ^ of Thomas 
Aquinas— in the euphony of his language, and in 
the incomparable grace with which he wears all 
the shackles of rlythm and rhyme imposed upon 
him, Adam of St. victor is equally great. 

(4) In the 13th cent, we come upon a group of 
poets who may be called the Miymn-writers of the 
Mendicant ordeis,’ although the central figure of 
the group is a personage who during his life belonged 
to the most strenuous opponents of the Mendicants 
— the chancellor, Philippe de Grbve. In this group 
we find Thomas Aquinas (t 1274), the singer of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and the author of the 
justly-celebrated * Lauda Sion,* the * Pange lingua,* 


htnm. xte. 11896] 189 ff,; clxxxiii. 776 f., 779, 
clxxxii. U17I. 

3 JDe* Poeme« latim attribuis A aatnt Bernard^ Paris, 1890 : 
for a convenient ed, see PL olxxxiv, 1807 ff. 

» Anal hymn. xMii. 238 ff. : PL dxxxix. 1012-1022. 

i Ib. 1 141 ; PL clxxviii. 1776 ff, 

3 A fifth edition (by M. Legrain, Bruges, 1899) appeared in 
Belgium *in usum scolarmn,* which attempt the ptaiseworfchy, 
although probably unattainable, task of making ^is master of 
* new form of Latin composition known to young s^dents : 
<jf. also PL cxovi. 1428-1684 1 Eng. tf, (with original text) bv 
D. S. Wrangham, 8 vols., London, 1881. 


and the ‘ Adoro Te * ; ^ Johannes Fidanm, surnarned 
Bonaventura (t 1274), a theologian and poet like 
Aquinas, author of the ‘Tree of Life,* an office 
celebrating the Passion of Our Lord, and of the 
beautiful Passion-hymn ‘Recordare sanctse crucis* 
John Peckham (Joiiannes Pecharaus), a pupil of 
Bonaventura, subsequently archbishop of Canter- 
bury (t 1292), who composed the lovely nightingale- 
song ‘ Philomela prmvia,* a rhymed office celebrat- 
ing the Holy Trinity, 'which displays deep thought 
and warm feeling with the most elaborate rhythmi- 
cal expression, and some widely celebrated hymns 
in honour of the Virgin, etc. Julian of Speier 
(JulianusTeutonicus; tl27S), the author of rhymed 
offices in honour of St. Francis of Assisi and Antony 
of Padua, remarkable for both contents and form ;* 
Constantinus Medici, archbishop of Orvieto (t 1257), 
the author of an equally elaborate office in honour 
of St. Dominic ; ® and Thomas of Celano (t after 
1250), the author of some sequences and probably 
of the immortal sequence on the Last I)ay, the 
* Dies Irae,* so often translated and set to music. 

This was originally composed for private devotion and ended 
with the words, ‘Gere curam mei unis.' In the 18th coat, it 
was sometimes adopted as a sequence in the Mass-books of the 
Franciscan Orders, and for that purpose the six last lines{which 
are not consistent with the rest either in contents or in form) 
were appended to it. It was not till towards the end of the 16bh 
cent, that the ‘Dies Irm’ was used more frequently as a se- 
quence. By that time it had been forgotten that a Mass with- 
out an ‘Alleluia/ such as the Mass for the dead, ought to have 
no sequence. 


All those writers, to whom a large number of 
less importance might be added, are sm'passed by 
a man who until recently has not received the 
recognition and honour wiiich he enjoyed among 
his contemporaries — the chancellor of the Church 
of Paris, Philippe de Gr^ve (Philippus de Grevia ; 
1 1236 ). From his hand we have a Smnvia Theologica 
(unfortunately still unprinted) and three collections 
of sermons — for feast-days, on the Psalms, and on 
the Gospels appointed for Sundays. These sermons 
are still for the most part unpublished. In spite 
of his zealous and deep theological studies, Philippe 
de Grbve found time for copious poetical activity. 
His chief poem was the *Cantio,* a sacred song 
intended for vocal performance. Although oxtra- 
liturgical in contents and origin, it found its way 
into the liturgy and pervaded it, while it also 
prepared the way for the sacred popular song in 
the vernacular. We have a whole series of such 
songs composed by him on subiects ranging from 
hymns to tlie Virgin, of a child-like simplicity and 
devotion, to verses of keen wit and satire. lie also 
wrote some hymns properly so called ; and there 
are few hymns in the ^eat treasury of the mediaeval 
Church with ivhich his hymn on Mary Magdalene 
will not bear comparison. Henri d*AndeH, in his 
poetical panegyric of Philippe de Grbve, called 
him the most valiant and wisest ‘qui fut en la 
crestiente.*® 

(5) We have still to mention a series of writers 
belonging to this period who produced some fine 
religious lyrics : die * doctor universalis,’ Alanus 
of Lille (t c. 1203), on account of his AnUdatidianus. 
ranks among the most famous and widely read 
poets of the Middle A^es; Alexander Neckam 
(latinized as Nequam), abbot of Cirencester (f 1217), 
also one of the most skilled artists in verse of his 
time, composed fine hymns to the Virgin and in 


1 AnaX. hymn. 1. 688 If. 

2 At the end of the l6th cent., when canonized by the 
Franciscan pope Sixtus rv., he was credited, like Bernard ot 
Olwrvatix, with a series ox ascetic poems which he did hot 


compose. 

3 Anal hymn. 1. 692 ff. 

4 Ih. V. 126 ff., 176 ff.: of, also 3, E. Weis, JnXian von 
Munich, 1900, and Julianna wn Bpaisr Cn&rilUt m A<sn ileinv 
offizien Pramiacm- undAnionvuf^tm^ do. 1901 : H. Felder, 
J)U litv/rg. Peimojieien av^ dit hdX. J^andaoua und Antmiua, 
ffedichM und componUrt dureh Julian von Sptty&tt Freiburg, 
1901, 

* 16, xxr. n8»7] 289 ff . « P>. 1. m ft. 
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honour of Mary Magdalene;^ John Hoveden 
(t 1275}, Court-ch^lain of Queen Eleanor of 
England, mother of Edward III., composed a series 
of mediocre religious lyrics, and a narrative lyric 
poem on the life and sufferings of Christ entitled 
Philomela^ which is of conspicuous excellence ; 
Guy de Basoches (Guido de Bazochis), precentor 
of Chalons-sur- Marne (f 1203), in his collection of 
correspondence, which is important for the literary 
history of the period, has interwoven numerous 
hymns and religious poems Adam de la Bassee 
(Adamus de Basseia), canon of Saint Pierre de 
Lple (t 1258), composed songs of the most varied 
kinds to suit existing liturgical or popular melodies ; ® 
and Orrigo Scaccabarozzi (f 1293), the aroh- 
preshy ter of Milan, wrote several liturgical hymns, 
rhymed offices, and Masses, which, however, are 
not remarkable either for contents or for form.** 

We must specially mention two female writers : 
St. Hildegard, the abbess of Rupertsherg in Bingen 
(t 1179), and Herradis of Landsberg, abbess of 
Hohenburg or Odilienberg in Alsace. Hildegard, 
the great seeress of the i2th cent., also composed 
hymns and seq^uences, or, rather, rough drafts 
of hymns and sequences, which are corrected by 
another hand. In the Wiesbaden MS (the only 
one in which they occur) these rough drafts are 
set to music — ^whether by Hildegard or some one 
else we do not know.® The compositions of Her- 
radis of Landsberg (f 1167) are of a different kind. 
She enriched the library of her convent with a MS 
which is equally interesting for the history of art 
and the history of literature. The ‘ Hortus delici- 
arum,’ as it was called, seems to have been a kind 
of theological Encyclopsedia, and was illustrated 
by interesting miniatures which are quite famous. 
On 23rd August 1870 the MS was destroyed by 
fire. This * Pleasure-garden ’ of Herradis also con- 
tained a series of poems ascribed to the anthologist,® 
Whether these are her composition or not, she 
certainly wrote poetry, and so far mastered the 
Latin tongue as to he able to clothe sentiments of 
sinmle piety in an unadorned and pleasing garb. 

We must here merely mention the fact that a 
number of hymns had been appearing anonymously 
during these early centuries, and, in fact, these far 
exceed in numbers the compositions whose authors 
are known. 

VI. The Later Mirelb In the 14th 


and 15th centuries Latin hymn-writing slowly hut 
steadily declined from the high level which it 
attained in the 12th and 13th centuries. There 
were more writers interested in the further develop- 
ment of the art, but they do not rouse our admira- 
tion. And the great stream of anonymous poetry 
increased. Some works of first-rate quality ap- 
peared, but the gradual falling-off continued. The 
form of hymn-writing seems to have undergone the 
most rapid eclipse in France, where it had reached 
its most perfect development. W ord-aceentuation, 
which constitutes the basis of rhythmical composi- 
tion, did not even with Abelard attain the perfec- 
tion to which Adam of St. Victor brought it, and 
in Philippe de Grave’s work it perceptibly declined. 
The process of deterioration went on rapidly until 
hymn -writing was again reduced to the system of 
syllable-counting from which it had begun to 
emerge in the 10th century. In England, and 
perhaps more gradually in Germany, the same 
deterioration took place; in Italy it had never 
reached the perfection which it attained in France. 

This period begins with Jacopone da Todi 
(t 1306), the Franciscan poet, who composed many 
celebrated Italian religious poems. He is com- 


a 1, 607ff. 

4 Ih. xlv.6 [1898] and 1. 617 ff. 


1 Anal, hyrm, xlvlii. 262 ff. 
ajb.xlviii. 298 ff. 

483fl. 

6 In ZKT xxiU. tl90Sj 632 ff. the present writer has shown 
that this is incorrect. 


monly regarded as the author of the world-renowned 

* Stabat Mater,’ the most beautiful mediaeval elegy 
in honour of the Virgin. Like the * Dies Irae,’ the 

* Stabat Mater ’ was originally a hymn for private 
devotion ; but it occurs in many of the 15tJi cent, 
books of prayer, and before the end of the century 
it found its way into the Liturgy, Cardinal 
Jacobus de Stephanesds (t 1343) displayed activity 
as a liturgical writer and as a composer. Among 
acknowledged compositions of his are hymns on St. 
George, antiphons in honour of pope Ccelestia V. 
(Petrus Morrone), and a few other liturgical and 
extra-liturgical pieces. ^ Another cardinal, Guil- 
lermus da Mandagoto (t 1321), more famous as a 
lawyer than as a poet, composed sequences which 
his nephew (of the same name) included in the 
Missal of Usez, and thus handed down to posterity. 
Faultless in form, these poems are greatly lacking 
in the glow of inspiration.^ These writers are 
succeeded by two Austrian poets, the Cistercian 
Christan of Lilienfeld (f before 1332) and the 
Carthusian Konrad of Gaming (Gemmicensis ; 

1 1360), who is also called Konrad of Heimburg, 
after his birthplace. From the pen of the former 
we have a great number of hymns and sequences, 
offices and prayers in rhyme, which are all remark- 
able for their carefully-cultivated form and their 
tone of deep piety. His rhymed prayers are short ; 
they nearly all contain five stanzas, eacli beginning 
with the word ‘Ave.’® Konrad of Gaming has 
left liturgical compositions, chiefly hymns in honour 
of the Virgin and the saints. They are, as a rule, 
rather long, but reveal a child-like and touching 
piety.^ Konrad of Gaming was more widely read 
in Germany than Ms model, Christan of Lilienfeld, 
whose poems are preserved almost exclusively in 
the MSS of his monastery. There were other 
imitators of Christan of Lilienfeld besides Konrad, 
$.g. the Carthusian Albert of Prague (first half of 
14th cent. ), who compiled a book of devotion entitled 
Scala Ccdiy in which there is a series of his own 
compositions. They are inferior in style, and of 
wearisome prolixity.® The prolific writer, Ulrich 
Stbcklisiof Rottach, abbot of Wessobrunn (t 1443), 
shows skilful manipulation of the forms, hut 
suffers from the same weakness of barren verbiage. 
He followed the lines marked out by Christan and 
Konrad, and may therefore be mentioned here, 
although he properly belongs to the next century.® 

Turning from this group of South German writers 
to the North, we find in the 14th cent, a small 
group of Scandinavian hymn-writers of some im- 
portance. The oldest of them is Brynolphus L, 
bishop of Scara (f 1317), the author of a rhymed 
office on St. Helena of Skofde, with the hymns 
helongmg to it, and probably also of a rhymed 
office in honour of St. Nikolaus of Linkdging.^ 
To Birger Gregorsen (Birgerus Gregorii j 1 1383), 
bishop of Upsala, we owe rhymed offices in honour 
of St. Birgitta and St. Botuidus, with accompany- 
ing hymns.® The hymns of both these writers are 
distinguished by carefully modelled poetic forms, 
showing French influence. A third northern 
writer, Petrus Olavi, attendant of St. Birgitta 
and confessor in Vadstena (f 1378), seems more 
careless regarding cadence and rhyme. He arranged 
the choral office of the nuns of the order of St. 
Birgitta, and composed a whole series of new hymns 
for it.® 

In the first half of the 14th cent, there flourished 
in France Guillaume de Deguilleville (Guillermus 
de Deguilevilla ; t after 1358), prior of Chaalis, 

a Anal, hyirm. 1, 62i ff. 3 Xb. xlvili. 817 f!. 

$n,xn,a:m3]. 

4 The first complete ed. of the poems of Konrad is in Anal 
hyrmi. iii, [1888] 1-102. 

fi lb. iii. 106 ff. fl Ih. Vi. [1889], xxxvfii. (10O2J, 

t JK xxvi. 90 ff. 8 lb, XXV. 166 ff., 179fl. 

fl/t.xlviU. ilOflE. 
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known through his epic-didactio poems his 
mother- tongue, ' PMerinage de la vie humaine,’ 
‘Pfelerinage de Ftoe/ ‘Phlerinage Jdsu-Giiiist/ 
He has also left several very long Latin poems, in 
which is noticeable a vanishing of the word- 
accentuation.^ Along with him should be men- 
tioned the Englishman Gualterus Wiburnus, a 
Franciscan poet (t after 1367), who composed 
several hymns in honour of the Virgin, in carefully- 
handled forms.^ At the end of the 14th cent, lived 
two poets who are closely connected through the 
Feast of the Visitation of Our Lady, which was 
just then beginning to be observed — Cardinal Adam 
Easton, also called ‘ Adam Anglicus ’ (f 1397), and 
Johann of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (f 1400). 
An illuminated edition of Jenstein’s works, which 
he himself revised, appeared in Eome. This is 
the present Codecs FaHcantcSj 1122. It also con- 
tains the ecclesiastical compositions of Jenstein — 
seq[uences, tropes, rhymed offices, hymns, and 
rhymed prayers, which are very unequal in con- 
tents ancf form, his worst being the hymns on St. 
Wenzel.^ Jenstein was the first to introduce the 
observance of the festival of the Visitation of the 
Virgin into his Archiepiscopai see, and urged 
Urban VI. to introduce it into the whole Church. 
Urban VL was prevented by death from carrying 
out the suggestion ; but his successor, Boniface IX., 
in 1389 issued the bull commanding the observance 
of the festival. The office composed by Jenstein, 
however, was not adopted into the Boman breviary, 
for that honour was reserved for a rhymed office 
composed by Cardinal Adam Easton. It begins 
with the words, ‘Accedunt laudes virginis,’ and 
exhibits an acrostic on Ms name, which, however, 
has fallen into disorder.^ This office was handled 
severely, and not altogether Justly, by the Humanist 
Jakob Wimpheling in his Castigationes locorum in 
canticis ecolesiasticis et divinis omciis depravatorum 
(1500). The festival of the Visitation of the Virgin 
caused great activity on the part of poets. There 
are no fewer than ten difierent rhymed offices 
in honour of it. One of them, used by the Domini- 
can order,® and beginning, ‘ Collmtentur corda 
fidelium,’ was composed by Raimund of Capua 
(tl399), confessor and biographer of St. Catherine 
of Siena. Another Dominican, Martialis AudbelH 
(t 1473), wrote acrostic hymns in honour of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. 

We have already entered the 15 th century. 
Among the writers in the earlier part of it is tlio 
unfortunate fanatic Johann Hus (f 1415). Only a 
few of his hymns remain, composed partly in 
Czech and partly in Latin. The most widely 
celebrated was his ' Jesu Christe, nostra salus,’ 
which shows his name woven into an acrostic, and 
which is still occasionally sung. With the name 
of Hus we may connect the host of anonymous 
Bohemian poets who zealously cultivated a special 
kind of Church hymn, the so-called ‘cantiones.’ 
Next to France, no country has so delighted in this 
form of vocal music as Bohemia. Their form — 
doubled stanz^, and a concluding song to follow, 
sometimes similarly doubled— is often very artistic ; 
their rhythm and rhymes, however, show every 
sign of decadence. 

A figure whose fame belongs to universal history 
marks the end of the 15th cent. — that of Thomas 
^ Kempis (t 1471). He wrote a number of hymns 
and rhymed prayers. Some of the prayers seem 
to have been provided with melodies, most of them 
not for public but for private use. The composi- 
tions of the famous mystic are not of ^eat poetic 
value.® Somewhat younger than h Kempis, and 
following in his track as a mystic and poet, is 


J Ami hymn, xlviii. 321 ff. 
5 Ib. xlviii. 421 ff, 

® Ih. xxiv. ff. 


630 ff. 

4 Ib. xxvl 89 ff. 

6 16. xlviii, 467 ff. 


Johannes Mauburnus (tl503), abbot of Livxy. 
Most of his works are still unprinted. Those 
which we know to be his are found in his Bosetum 
axerciiiornm spirituaUu7n (first printed, 1491).^ 
With these two mystics we may associate a third, 
Henricus Pistor, canon of 8fc. Victor in Paris. 
Jodocus Clichtoveus has preserved in his Mucida- 
torium ecclcsiasticicm a fine sequence of his com- 
prosed for the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
One of the most prolific theological authors of 
this period is Dionysius of Rickel, known also as 
‘Dionysius Carthusianus * (tl471). He has been 
given the cognomen, ‘ Doctor Ecataticus,’ although, 
as a matter of fact, his character appears to have 
been the prosaic one of compiler. He also com- 
posed some Latin rhythms. There are extant long 
poems on God and the Holy Trinity, or, rather, 
rhymed dissertations and reflexions which ai^e 
wearisome from their prolixity* TTiey arc known 
only from the author^s Opera Mhwra^ Cologne, 
1532. A few other religious poets of this period 
deserve mention. Matthaus Ronto, a monk of 
the Olivetan convent at ISiena (f 1443), wrote some 
hymns which are preserved in a MS of the Wib 
hering monastery.^ 

Hieronymus oe Werdea (as he -was called in the 
convent, though christened John), prior of I^Ionsen 
(t 1475), wrote religious poems (which never take 
the form of liturgical composition) celebrating 
Christ and the Virgin, Saints Benedict, Floriati, 
George, etc. Considering the period in which he 
wrote, their form ia well managed, but there is 
no genuine poetical inspiration in them. We may 
also mention Wynandus de Stega, priest at Ba- 
charach, who has left hymns and sequences in 
honour of St. Werner, A Vatican MB has pre- 
served two other poems of his, one in a German 
adaptation. At the close of the century stands 
the Franciscan Johannes Tisserand, who founded 
an order of Magdaiens in Paris in 1493, A Paris 
MS has handed down some of his poems, whose 
form reminds us of tlios© of Guillaume de Deguille- 
viile. He composed the Acts of Bernhard do Corbio 
and the five martyrs of Morocco, and possibly also 
the rhymed office which exists in honour of these 
martyrs. 

Summary ^ — It would be easy to add to the fore- 

a list of hymn-writers, but the purpose of this 
e has been rather to indicate only the princi- 
pal figures and most significant tendencies at work, 
we have seen that all through the Middle Ages 
metrical as well as rhythmical poetry was culti- 
vated, while poetry modelled on that of ancient 
Eome was never entirely extinct. But towards 
the end of the medieval period the character of 
this poetry changed ; and tne so-called humanistic 
poetry, the product of the Kenaissance of classical 
learning, appeared. It is distinguished from the 
metrical poetry of the Middle Ages, not only by 
greater purity of language and poetical form, but 
also by greater dependence on the common models 
—a dependence which is sometimes repellent. This 
kind of composition first appeared in Italy in the 
beginning of the 14th cent., but soon passed over 
into Germany, At first it wm only rarely in the 
form of religious poetry or hymns, but later it 
became quite an important branch of religious lyric 
poetry. As this humanistic poetry seldom found its 
way mto liturgical use, for the exigencies of which 
the period of rhythmical poetry had made ample 
provision, we have here disregarded it. It was 
a new art, alien and hostile to the Middle Ages, 
Although mediaeval composition in its ofishoots 
reaches far past the Council of Trent, while the 
beginning of humanistic poetry goes far back into 
the departing medimval period, we may designate 
the Council of Trent as the dividing l&e between 
1 Of. Ami hymn. 1. 61fi ff. ^ lb. xlviii. 466 ff. 
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the intellectual world of the Middle Ages and a 
more modern period. This line, at any rate, 
separates the freely developing liturgical composi- 
tion of the niediiBval period from that of the post- 
Tridentine period, which was executed to order. 
When the Roman rite obtained exclusive validity, 
the very conditions of existence were withdrawn 
from liturgical composition. It had to come to an 
end because there was no more scope for it in the 
liturgy ; and the liturgy itself was looked upon as 
something finished and complete. Provision was 
made for the few necessities of the kind by a 
Roman Congregation, which gave a commission 
for hymn- writing, but could not supply poetic in- 
sy)iration. On one occasion, however, a national 
Church, a Gallican, burst from these fetters and 
created liturgies and liturgical poems, although 
only one poet, J. B. Santeul, deserves mention. 
Even in the Gallican poems there is no pulse of 
genuine liturgical life; they were commissioned 
work; it is a matter of indifference whether the 
authority who commissioned them resided in Rome, 
Paris, or Lyons ; they were manufactured, not a 
natural growth, and only furnish another proof 
that what has been extinguished cannot be called 
back to life by an arbitrary decree. And, since 
history is always the representation of life, we 
may without exaggeration affirm that the his- 
tory of the liturgy in general and of liturgical 
poetry in particular closes with the Council of 
Trent. 
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HYMNS (Irish Christian).— Like all the hymns 
of the Middle Ages, the religious poems of Christian i 
Ireland fall into two groups : (1) those directly j 
intended for use in liturgical worship, and (2) those ! 
written for purposes not originally connected with 
the offices of the Church, such as hymns in praise 
of special saints, or verses composed as charms 
against disease or pestilence, or as safeguards in 
moments of danger. Many of these personal 
poems seem afterwards to have been used in the 
Church services, although they were not written 
expressly for this purpose. Of the first group all 
are in Latin ; of the second group some are in 
Latin and some in Irish. 

I. Liturgical hymns. — The use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church seems to have been a veiy 
ancient custom in Ireland. In Adamnan’s Vita S. 
Colvmhoey a hymmrum liber septimaniorum sanctm 
ColumhcB manu descripttts^ apparently a book of 
hymns for use on each of the aays of the Aveek, is 
mentioned (ii. 9), and we learn from one of the 
prefaces to St. Columba’s hymn, ‘ Altus Prosator ’ 
{Jr. Lib. Bymn. ii. 24), that Gregory sent a gift to 
St. Columba of the Hymns of the Week. We find 
also that, on the morning of the death of the Saint 


(9 June 597), hymns were sung in the monastic 
offices at Iona; hymnis maHttinalihus tenninatis 
is the phrase used by Adamnan (iii. 23). These 
slight indications point to the use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church as early as the 6tii century. 
That they were so used in times not far removed 
from this at least is certain. The Antiphonary of 
Bangor dates from the end of the 7th cent., and 
twelve hymns used in the Church offices are given 
in it. Again, in the directions given in the litur- 
gical fragment found at the end of the 9th cent, 
cojjy of the Gospels called tlie Book of St. Mulling^ 
portions of three (possibly four) well-known Irish 
hymns are directed to be sung, with certain sup- 
plementary stanzas, in the course of a short office 
which seems to have been designed as a service of 
intercession against the yellow plague, a pestilence 
which decimated Ireland at frequent intervals 
during the 7th and following centuries. An office 
practically identical with this is appointed in the 
tract entitled The Second Vision of Adamnan 
[Leahhar Breacy p. 258^ f.) for special days of 
fasting and prayer ; also on the first three leaves 
of the 10th cent. (’) Greek Psalter at Basel (A. 
vii. 3), Avhich contains some Latin pieces and 
directions for Avliat appears to be a monastic office 
in Irish handwriting, three Irish hymns are 
found. 

In the largest existing collection of Irish and 
Latin hymns, that known as the Irish Liber Eymn- 
orum, of Avhich two MSS, slightly differing from 
eacli other in contents, exist — one now in the 
Franciscan Library, Merchant’s Quay, Dublin, 
which belonged to the Library of Father John 
Colgan at Louvain in the 17th cent. ; the other in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (classed E. 
4. 2), a MS of the 11th cent. — ^the material does not 
appear to be arranged in any order of service. It 
contains in the ruain body of the collection 17 
hymns and poems in Latin and 9 in Irish, also the 
‘ Te Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘ Gloria in 
excelsis,’ an abridgment of the Psalter, etc.; and 
among the extra matter added at a later time in 
the Franciscan MS are fonnd two other Latin 
hymns and the * Lorica ’ of Gildas, with the * Bene- 
dicite,’ the ‘ Quicunque vult,’ etc. 

I From the manner in which the material is thrown together 
and the elaborate prefaces in Irish with which it is accompanied, 
it woultl appear that this is a miscellany of religious pieces 
rather than an actual choir hook. The editors suggest that it 
may have been compiled at a time when the older Celtic services 
were giving place to the use in England, in order to preserve 
all those pieces which were most cherished in the memories of 
the monks, as connected with a system of worship which was 
being superseded by a new and less national order of religious 
service. 

Several of the poems contained in the Liber 
Eymnorum are ascribed to saints of the 6th and 
7th centuries. Besides the ‘Lorica,’ or hymn of 
protection, ascribed to St. Patrick himself, there 
are hymns by St. Sechnall (Secundinus), a con- 
temporary and disciple of Bt. Patrick, by St. 
Columba (t597), by St. Dltan (t656), by St. 
Broccan (t 650), by St, Cummian Fada ( ‘the Tall ’ ) 
(1*661-2), and by other saints of the 7th and Sth 
centuries. That many of these h;5mms are of great 
antiquity is shown by the use in them of pre- 
Hieronymian texts in both the OT and NT quota- 
tions and allusions, such as are found in Sechnall’s 
‘ Audite omnes ’ in honour of St. Patrick, and in 
St, Columba’s ‘Altus Prosator.’ The surprise of 
St. Patrick, expressed in the Preface, at the use by 
St, Sechnall of the word ‘maximus’ in the phrase 
‘ maximus namque in regno caelorum ’ is also 
interesting, as this is the reading of St. Cyprian 
and of the BusliAVorth Gospels, the Vulgate (Mt 5^®) 
having ‘magnus.’ It shows that the hymn pre- 
served a reading already almost forgotten at the 
time of the composition of the Irish prefaces, which 
are probably in all cases later than the hymns 
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tliemselves, and that the author of the preface was 
perplexed at the use of a word unfamiliar to him. 
The ascription of the ‘Lorica’ to St. Patrick 
(t461), and of the hymn ‘Audite omnes’ to his 
contemjiorary St. Sechnall, is confirmed hy their 
rude Latinity and by the use of uncouth grammati- 
cal forms in the former, as well as by the structure 
of both poems. The ‘ Lorica ’ is not in metre, and, 
though constructed with a sense of proportion, 
it shows no knowledge of either Irish or classic 
forms of verse. It contains allusions to pagan 
practices, and is evidently the direct descendant of 
the native pagan rune or charm. ^ The hymn of St. 
Sechnall is unrhymed, and quantity and elision are 
completely ignored ; nor does it show acquaintance 
with the Irish poetic rules of composition, which 
required a certain fixed number of lines and syl- 
lables, besides alliteration, rhyme, and assonance. 
It would seem that these poems were composed 
before the native poetic metres had reached perfec- 
tion, and this is in accordance with their early 
legendary origin. In St. Columba’s great poem, 
the ‘ Altus Prosator,’ we are carried a step forward, 
for some more definite effort at structural confor- 
mity is shown ; each line is closed by a word of 
three or more syllables, with a rhyming sound in 
the last syllable and a careful choice of concurrent 
vowels. This hymn recounts in an alphabetical 
poem of 24 stanzas of six lines each, addressed to 
the Trinity, the creation and fall of the angels, the 
creation and fall of man, the foundations of the 
earth and the under world, and the second coming 
of Christ and final judgment. It shows curious 
affinities with the Booh of Enoch and may be com- 
pared with the Sccltair-na-BaniVf the longest Irish 
mediteval poem on any religious subject, which 
contains sections treating of the same questions of 
cosmogony and speculations on the system and fate 
of the universe. It is found in many MSS among 
works ascribed to Prosper of Aquitaine (403-465) ; 
in three cases or more it follows on the work dc 
Vita contemplativai now known not to he a genuine 
work of Prosper’s. But its subject and char- 
acter, its barbarous Latinity, and its use of words 
found only in a few pieces which have Celtic 
origins (see below, § 3), as well as its use of an 0, 
Lat. text similar to that in early use in Ireland, 
tend to confirm the traditional ascription of the 
hymn to St. Oolumba. ^ The inclusion of a long 

S ortion of this poem in a hymn hy Kabanus 
laurus, archbishop of Mainz (786-856), and its 
appearance among the works of Prosper, testify 
to its popularity. It is said in the preface to have 
been written in Hi (Iona) and sent as a gift to 
Pope Gregory, who * found no fault with it except 
the scantiness in it of praise of the Trinity 56, 
though the Persons were praised through their 
creatures.* This reproof reaching St. Columba, he 
wrote the hymn * In te Christe* to amend this lack 
in the former composition. 

A gradual approach to a more perfect form of 
verse-structure according to native Irish ideals is 
seen in the hymn of St. Cummian ‘the Tall,* 
‘ Oelebra Jnda,’ which has a rich end-rhyme or 
harmony of two or more syllables, with a careful 
correspondence in the vowel sounds and occasional 
alliteration and internal rhyme. In the later 
hymns hy St. Colman mac Mnrchon in praise of 
St. Michael, and in St. Cuchuimne’s hymn to the 
Virgin, written about the middle of the 8th cent, 
(at a time when we know from the fragments of 
non-liturgical verse that remain to us that Irish 
oetry was approaching its highest perfection), we 
nd this verse-system developed with the richest 
and noblest effect. The prosody of the classical 
language is replaced by accent and rhyme, and 
the technical skill of such lines as this, with 
its rich trisyllabic rhymes, its alliterations, cor- 


respondences, and harmonies, could not easily 
be surpassed : 

aeterna possint praestare regis regni aulia 

ut possideam cum Christo paradisi gaudia 

(Hymn ol St. Colman ft 731 J), 

or again : 

c^ncerads in 6mni die c6ncin6ntes v&,ri& 

ctnclamiiintes Dfeo dignum h;ymnum sh,nGtae 

(Hymn of St. Ouchuiinne [f 746]). 

The only hymn in the Ir. Bib. Hymn, not hy 
Irish saints is that ascribed to St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, ‘ Hymnum dicat turha fratrum,* a classic 
unrhymed poem which is praised by Bede {dc 
Arte met. 23 [BL xc. 173]), hut without naming 
any author. It is not accepted as Hilary's by 
Daniel or Dreves ; the latter considers that only 
the three hymns found in the Gamurrini MS in 
Arezzo are genuine works of Hilary. Yet there 
is much more solid ground for accepting it as his 
than there is for receiving the seven hymns printed 
under Hilary’s name by Daniel and accepted by 
D. S. Wrangham in Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology^ 
(London, 1907, p. 522), the authorities for which 
are very late. The ‘ Hymnum dicat ’ is expressly 
ascribed to Hilary in the Antiphonary of Bang or y 
7th cent., in two ancient codices of St. Gall (codd. 
567 and 577) of the 8th and 9tli centuries, and in 
the two MS copies of the Ir. Lib. Hymn . ; it is 
also so named by Hinomar, archbishop of Kheims 
(t 882), twice {de Una et non Trina Deitate, i. and 
xii. [PL exxv. 486, 566]) ; it forms part of the 
offices in the Book of St. Mullingy in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan^ and in the Booh of Cerne — 
the last a document which shows signs of having 
been formed under Irish influences ; in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, as in * de Arreis,’ an old Irish 
tract (for which see BCel xv. [1894] 285-298, it 
is directed to be repeated as a charm or peniten- 
tial exercise, and the value attached to its recita- 
tion is shoAvn by the story of the three clerics (W. 
Stokes, Lwes of the Saints from the Booh of Lis- 
onore, Oxford, 1888, pp. viii, ix). It would appear 
from the E^cle of St. Ailbe of Emly (f 542 [?]), and 
from its place in the Booh ofCernOy that it was sung 
in the early morning ; but one of the prefaces sug- 
gests anotner purpose. It says $ic nobis convenit 
canere post ^prandium, and the St. Gall MS no. 
667 directs its recitation omni tempore. The last 
eight lines seem to he an addition hy an Irish 
writer. Among the additamenta copied into the 
Liber Hymnorum at a later date are the well- 
known ‘ Christe qui lux es et dies,* and a hymn in 

raise of SS. Peter and Paul, ‘ Christ! Patris in 

extera* 5 the latter poem is not found elsewhere, 
and it is probably a native composition. Among 
the hymns in Irish, the poem in praise of St. 
Brigid, variously ascribed to St. Columha and to 
St. Ultan (+ 656), beginning Brigit b6 bithmaith^ 
* Brigid, ever-good woman —is the most perfect, 
and shows a complete mastery of the difficult 
technical laws which governed Irish verse. 

In the Antiphonary of Bangor are found twelve 
Latin hymns, ten of them placed close together in 
the first section of the boolc, and two at the end, 
hut probably sung at intervals during the offices, 
for we find the musical rubric ‘ Post Hymnum* 
attached to four of the Collects. Besides these 
hymns proper, there is a whole series of rhym- 
ing Collects for the day and night hours (nos. 17- 
26), and similar Collects are found elsewhere inter- 
spersed among the prayers and antiphons. Of 
the twelve hymns, two, the ‘Hymnum dicat* of 
St, Hilary and St. SechnaH’s hymn in praise of St. 
Patrick, ‘Andifce omnes,* are found in the Ir. 
Lib. Hymn, and elsewhere. Three (nos. 14, 96, 
129) are personal to the monastery of Bangor (Co. 
Down), from which the service book originally 
emanated j they celebrate the praises of tms im- 
portant foundation and of its first abbots. It con- 
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tains also a hymn in praise of a St. Camelac, of 
whom very little is known. Of the remaining six 
hymns, one, ‘Mediae noctis tempns est’ (no. 10), 
is well-known and is given both here and in the 
MozaraUc Breviary (see PL Ixxxvi. 932 f.) for 
‘medium noctis.’ ft is cited in the Buie (xi. 69) 
of Csesarius of Arles (t H2 ; A/Sf, Jan. ii. 18) for 
use at the first nocturn and by the Codex Rheno- 
viensis (9th cent.) fox use at noctums on Sunday. 
Daniel (i. 46, iv. 26) thinks that it is an Ambrosian 
hymn, and that it is distinct from the hymn ‘ Jesu 
defensor omnium ’ with which it has often been 
printed. It does not seem to be of Irish origin. 
The remaining five hymns are not found elsewhere, 
and nos, 3, 8, 9 are almost undoubtedly Irish. 
Nos, 11, 12 do not show sufficient indications to 
pronounce upon their origin, but they are found 
m no other copy, which argues in favour of their 
local origin. The Iwmn of the Apostles (no. 3) 
was very popular in Ireland and is mentioned with 
St. SechnalTs hymn ‘ Audite omnes,’ St, Colraan’s 
hymn to St. Michael, ‘ In Trinitate spes,' and. the 
‘ Hymnum dicat ’ of Hilary as among the peniten- 
tial hymns recommended in The Second Vision of 
Adamnan (c. 1096). It consists of 42 stanzas be- 
ginning * Precamur Patrem,’ and was probably an 
Eastertide or Sunday hymn. Daniel thinks, and 
J. D. Chambers (in Julian, p. 642) agrees with him, 
that it bears evidence of having been translated 
from a Greek original. 

The beautiful hymn, ‘Sancti venite, Christi 
corpus sumite ’ (no. 8), is entitled Eymnus quando 
communicant sacerdoteSi and was sung during the 
communion of the priests who formed part of the 
monastic body. Hence Daniel’s argument (i. no. 
160, iv. 109) that the administration of the 
sacrament in both kinds to the laity is implied in 
such lines as ‘Hoc sacramento corporis et san- 
guinis ’ falls to the ground so far as this hymn is 
concerned. Tradition says that, when Patrick 
and Seehnall were passing a church, they heard 
this hymn chanted within by a choir of angels at 
the oftering. It is still used in the offices of the 
■Western Church, and is familiar in Neale’s trans- 
lation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord.’ 
The hymn ‘ Ignis Creator igneus ’ (no. 9), entitled 
Eymnus quando eereus henedicitur^ seems to have 
been sung at the daily lighting of lamps at the 
‘ Hora Vespertina ’ or else at the annual festival 
of the benediction of the Paschal candle on Easter 
even. The custom of lighting a Paschal fire was 
very ancient in Ireland, and Duchesne thinks that 
it spread from there to other countries {Christian 
Worship^ London, 1912, p. 250 f.). The hymn to 
martyrs, ‘ Sacratissimi martyres summi Dei’ (no. 
11), is rhythmic rather than metrical. No, 12, 

‘ Spiritus divinae lucis ^loriae,’ is for use at matins 
on Sunday. Its origin is unknown. 

It is to be remarked how common was the use 
of alphabetical hymns in the Irish Church. Nos. 
1, 2, 14, 25, and 28 of the hymns in the Ir. Lib, 
Eymn, are alphabetical hymns, and nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 129 in the Antiphonary of Bangor, In 
some instances, as in no. 14, the hymn to St. 
Comgall, abbot and founder of Bangor monas- 
tery, the whole poem is a tour de force ; almost 
every line in the stanzas of 8 or 10 lines each 
begins and ends with the same letter or syllable. 
The hymn of Cselius Sedulius, ‘ A solis ortus car- 
dine,’ is also alphabetical,^ and there are other 
examples. Among the Latin poems of St Colnm- 
banus (b. 543) and Sedulius Scottus (f after 874) 
are several on religious subjects. Dreyes includes 
seven hymns by Sedulius in his collection, three of 
them being Paschal hymns {Anal, Eymn, 1. [Leip- 
zig, 1907] 229). Others will be found interspersed 
in the Liber de Bectoribus Christianis of Sedulius, 

A number of Irish hymns which found their 


way abroad about the ilth cent, are studied by 
C. Plume in Der Cursus S, Bened, Nurs, (Leipzig, 
1908). 

2. Hymns used as charms. — ^A large number of 
the Irish hymns were composed as charms, the 
recitation of them being supposed to ward ofi 
famine, disease, tire, or pestilence, or they were 
used to safeguard a traveller on going a journey. 
Such are the ‘Noli Pater’ of St. Columba, the 
‘Loricas’ of St. Patrick and St. Columba, the 
hymn of St. Colman mac Ui Cluasaigh {S^m Dd), 
the hymn of St. Cuchuimne, ‘ Canternus in omni 
die,’ the hymn of St. Colman mac Murclion, ‘In 
Trinitate spes mea,’ and many others. The re- 
citation of such hymns was supposed not only to 
confer protection on the author, but to be a safe- 
guard against similar perils to all who recited 
them afterwards, besides in most cases securing 
heaven to those who kept up the practice regularly 
(see prefaces to these hymns in Ir, Lib, Eymn.), 

In several instances, where the hymn was long 
or difScnlt to remember, the same benefits were 
obtained by reciting the last three stanzas only. 
Eor instances of this practice see the office in the 
Book of St. Midling, in which the last three 
stanzas of the hymns ‘Audite omnes,’ ‘Gelebra 
Juda,’ and ‘Hymnum dicat’ only are given. In 
one instance, ‘Christus in nostra,’ only the last 
three stanzas of what seems to have been a long 
alphabetical poem have survived either in the Ir. 
Lib, Eymn. or in the office in the Basel MS (A. 
vii. 3), where also it is found. A similar custom 
is the recitation of 365 veises gathered from the 
Psalms, which was held to be equivalent to that 
of the whole Psalter. 

3. Loricas. — Among these charm-hymns, the 
Luricas or Loricas, ‘ Hymns of the Breast-plate,’ 
which were composed as a protection against danger 
or disease, form a group by themselves, showing 
special peculiarities. Ten of these are known, but 
they are, doubtless, only examples of a common 
form of religious invocation. They usually fall into 
two or three parts, the first invoking the power of 
the Trinity and of the angels and heavenly hosts, 
the second enumerating at great length and with 
extraordinary minuteness the members of the body 
which might be subject to injury, with often a 
third part detailing the dangers to which the body 
is exposed, as in St. Patrick’s ‘ Lorica,’ A common 
feature of all these charm-hymns is the repetition 
of the same phrases and invocations, often at great 
le^th and with slight variations. 

The following are the most important of these 
Loricas : (1) The Lorica of St Patrick is of early 
date, though it is not foxmd in Muirchu’s Life of 
the saint. It was traditionally composed as a 
protection when the saint and his companions were 
in flight before the king of Tara, and is said to have 
rendered them invisible. It is uncouth in lan- 
guage ; but in spirit and structure, as in religious 
fervour, it is by far the finest of all the charm- 
hymns. 

(2) More pagan and very fatalistic in tone is an 
ancient and rude Lorica of St. Columba, in which 
God is addressed as ‘ King of the White Sun ’ and 
Christ as ‘ My Druid. ’ It is said to have been com- 
posed as a protection when the saint was journey- 
mg to Donegal after the Battle of Culdremhne, 

(3) The authorship of the long Lorica of Gildm (called also 
the Lorica 0 / Lathacen, Loding, or Lodgen) is uncertain. In tlie 
oldest document which contains it— the Look of JS^unnaminster 
(Haxl, MS 296611. 38«-40 ; 8th cent.)— it is said that ‘Lodgen 
appointed this Lorica in the year of danger, and that the virtue 
of it is great if it be chanted three times a day.* The Darmstadt 
MS printed by Mone, now at Cologne (no. 2106, end of 8th cent.)f 
has at the end, ‘ Explicit byinnus quern Lathacan Scotigena 
fecit,* and the Book of Ccme <9th cent.) says in its preface, 
‘ Lodgen sang this Lorica three times a day.’ The copy in the 
Leabhar Breae (fol. Ill*) is more explicit. It has ‘Gillus hanc 
loricam fecit addemonesexpellendos eos adversavenint illi . . - 
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Lai[d3cend mac Biiith bannaig- venit ab eo in Insolam Hiberniam, 
transtulit et portauit super altare sancti I^atricii episcopi sanos 
nos facere, amen.’ The Laidceiid, son of Buith the Blessed, of 
the Leabhar Breae MS, is evidently the same as the Lathacan 
Scotigena of the Cologne MS. He was a monk of Clonfert- 
Mulloe in Ossory, and died 12th Jan. 660. Taking it for granted 
that Qilius is identical with Gildas the historian, a saint well* 
known in Ireland, who is so called in the Irish Ann. of Tigher^ 
nack, the Ann. of Ulster^ and elsew'here, it seems likely that 
the ‘ Lorica ’ was brought into Ireland at a later date by Lodgen, 
and appointed by him for use in * the year of danger’ or plague 
as a charm against the disease. If it was frequently used by 
him, as the Book of Ceme states, and placed by him on the altar 
of Armagh, it might easily be thought to be his own composi* 
tion. Hugh Williams (jQym. ^fico7’rf SerieSt no. 3 [1901], S04-313) 
considers that the hymn is later than the time of Gildas, but 
that it belonged to the S.W, British group in which the name 
of Gildas was pre-eminent. Zimmer {Nennius Vind.^ App. 
291“342) also ascribes its origin to the S.W. British monasteries, 
but places it early in the 6th century. 

The great interest attaching to this 'Lorica’ 
arises from the number of peculiarities of language 
that it contains, some of the forms being found 
elsewhere only in the Folium Luxemburgense, a 
fragment containing an abstract of rare and diffi- 
cult words from a continuous Latin text with por- 
tions of an enlarged recension of the tract Uispmca 
famina (first published by A. Mai in vol. v. of his 
Glassici Auctores [Rome, 1828-38], pp. dTO-SOO, 
from Cod, Vat. Beg. Ixxxi. ; cf. also Migne, PL xc. 
1187-96). 

(4) The same pompous and artificial Latin, inter- 
versed with Greek and Hebrew, is found in the 
Lorica of Leyden^ a fragment strongly resembling 
the Lorica of Gil^s in its detailed list of the parts 
of the body as well as in the obscurity of its word 
forms (V. H. Fried el, ZGP ii. [1898] 64). 

It will be seen that the two prominent features 
of all these charm-hymns are (a) a tendency to 
repetition of words and phrases, and (6) the use of 
uncommon words and forms. These peculiarities 
occur in a greater or less degree in the two remain- 
ing 'Loricas’ hitherto published, the Lorica of 
Mugron^ successor of Coluracille (f 980) (K. Meyer, 
Hihemica Minora^OxtordL, 1894, pp. 42-44, from MS 
Rawl. B. 512), and a ‘Lorica,’ classed 23. E. 16, 
p. 237> in the Royal Irish Academy (partly trans- 
lated by E. Gwynn, in Ir. Lib. Eymn, li, 210 ; 
text printed by Iv. Meyer, Archiv fur celt. Lexiko- 
graphic^ iii. [1907] fif., from MS 23. N. 10, ^ 19, 
Royal Ir. Acad., and by A. O’Kelleher, in EriUi 
iv. [1910] 236, with translation). The 'Altus 
Prosator ’ of St. Columba shows similar peculiari- 
ties of language, while redundancies of expression 
are a common feature in prayers, confessions, etc., 
produced under Irish influences (for examples see 
Booh of Gerne, nos. 17, 15, 18, 64, 7 ; Ir. Lib. Hymn. 
ii. 211-212, 213-215). 

To any one familiar with the ancient pagan 
charms or incantations universal among the peasan- 
try of Europe, ^ and in common use among the 
Gaelic peoples, it 'will at once be clear that these 
‘ Loricas,’ repeated as incantations against evil, 
come down in direct descent from earlier pagan 
models. In many cases, as in the Lorica of St. 
Patricht the Christian tone and sentiment may 
have been added to an existing pagan charm. 
Such charms and runes are still found in tiie 
Western Highlands and in Ireland, and a glance 
at some of those collected in A. Carmichael’s Gar- 
mina Gadelica (Edinburgh, 1900), or in Hyde’s Be- 
ligious Songs of Connacht (London, 1906), will show 
that their form is precisely that of the * Lorica’ of 
St. Patrick or of Mugron. Incantations were taught 
and practised as a regular part of their profession 
by the bards down to the 14th-15th cent, or later, 
and the fragments of incantations on the same 
model found in the St. Gall MSS show that they 
were also used in the monasteries. The pagan 
charms were Christianized in tone but their forms 
remained unchanged (see, further, Hymns [Celtic] 
above, p. 4). It is also to be remarked that all 


charms contain large numbers of words that have 
become so corrupted by constant oral repetition 
that they remain as mere meaningless sounds ; they 
are simply spell- words essential to the charm. Is 
it not probable that some of the uncouth forms 
found in the ancient ‘ Loricas ’ of Ireland may be 
explained in this way ? 
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HYMNS (Modern Christian). — The rise of 
modern hymnody may be regarded as synchronous 
with the rise of Protestantism, and in tlie earliest 
hymns is mirrored the antithesis between the old 
faith and the new. 

!• German hymns. — ^The earliest hymns of the 
Reformation were those of the Bohemian Brethren, 
of which a collection of 89 was printed at Prague in 
1501, and another, of about 400, in 1505 ; bub these 
were so effectually suppressed that only one imper- 
fect copy of the former is known to exist, and none 
of the latter. For practical purposes the history of 
modern hymnody begins with the publication, 
in 1624, at Erfurt and Wittenberg respectively, of 
two small books of German hymns, in each of 
which about three-fourths of the contents were 
from the pen of Luther. Altogether, Luther’s 
hymns and sacred songs number 38; of these 11 
are wholly or partly translated from the Latin, 4 
are revised from pre-Reforrnation hymns, 6 are 
metrical psalms, 6 paraphrases of other portions of 
Holy^ Scripture, and II original. At least 24 are 
still in more or less common use. 

The hymnody of Protestant Germany is the 
richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it was known 
to include more than 80,000 hymns of varying 
merit. The great majority of the authors were 
members of the Lutheran Church, whereas the 
hymn-writers of the ‘ Reformed,’ or Calvinistic, 
Church were comparatively few, and their effusions 
were generally more suited to private devotion 
than to public worship. This is due to a belief, 
strongly held by Zwingli and Calvin, and generally 
accepted by their adherents, that the Biblical 
Psalms furnish a complete manual of praise for 
public worship, and the only one divinely sanc- 
tioned. As a result of this belief, more than 130 
German Metrical Psalters, more or less complete 
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are known to exist, and seven-eighths of them were 
composed by members of the Keformed Church. 

The ^eat German hymn-writers may be con- 
veniently arranged in seven successive periods, 
each of which has its own distinctive character. 

(1) The first group consists of Luther and his 
contemporaries, from about 1517 to 1560. Their 
hymns are neither didactic nor retrospective, but 
natural, cordial, and fearless, at once popular and 
churchly. As long as the German language en- 
dures men will sing Luther’s pathetic ‘ Aus tiefer 
Noth,’ his chUd-like * Von Himmel hoch da komm 
ich her,’ and his immortal ‘ Ein feste Burg,’ With 
him must be associated Michael Weisse (1480- 
1534), who translated many of the Bohemian 
Brethren’s hymns into German, but who is perhaps 
best remembered for his funeral hymn ‘ Nun lasst 
uns den Leib begraben,’ Paulus Speratus (1484- 
1551), Nicholaus Hermann (tl561), Paul Eber 
(1511-69), Johann Zwick, of the Befornied Church 
(1496-1542), and Hans Sachs, the cobbler- bard of 
Nuremberg (1494-1576). 

(2) The second period, 1560-1618, is one of 
tmnsition towards the subjective style of later 
times. There are occasional references to personal 
circumstances, and didactic matter is sometimes 
introduced. Many worthless compositions of this 
age have come down to us, and the best authors 
were too prolific. Among these may be named 
Bartholomaus Kingwalt (1532-98), Johann Michael 
A1 ten burg (1684-1640), and, above all, Philipp 
Nicolai (1566-1608). 

(3) The third period is that of the Thirty Years ’ 
War, 1618-48. The Psalms now become the 
model and type ; prominence is given to personal 
matters j brevity and terseness give place to 
enlargement of thought. Prom this estimate one 
hymn must he excluded, the ‘Nun danket alle 
Gott’ of Martin Rinckart (1686-1649), which is 
almost the only one of his voluminous writings 
which has escaped oblivion, and which has become 
the national doxology of Germany. Martin Opitz 
(1597-1639) was a literary man of no very decided 
principles ; but he greatly influenced German 
hymnody by his literary style, and as a reformer of 
German prosody. This infiuence operated chiefiy 
on writers of what is called the Silesian School. 
Of these the foremost place belongs to Johann 
Heermann (1585-1647), the author of 400 hymns, 
including ‘Herr Jesu Christ, du wahres Licht,’ 
and ‘ Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verhrochen?’ 
Johann Rist (1607-67) was also a prolific writer. 
Others of the school are Josua Stegmann (1588- 
1632), Paul Plemming (1609-40), Matthaus Apelles 
von Ldwenstern (1594-1648), and Johann Matthaus 
Meyfart (1590-1642). To the contemporary school 
of Konigsberg belong Simon Dach (1605-59), 
Georg Weissel (1590-1635), Heinrich Alberti (1604- 
61), and others. 

(4) The fourth period reaches from the peace of 
Westphalia to the outbreak of the Pietistic con- 
troversy, 1648-90. Hymns of this period assume 
more and more of a subjective character, the objec- 
tive features tending to disappear, while hymns 
relating to various circumstances and events in 
life — as suffering, consolation, death, the family, 
etc. — become more numerous. There is often a 
tendency to excessive length, a common fault of 
meditative verse. The chief singer of this genera- 
tion — in the judgment of many, the greatest of all 
German hymnists — ^is Paulus Gerhaidt (1607-76). 
Poremost among his 120 hymns is the incomparable 
‘ O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,’ and not far 
behind it comes the ever popular ‘ Befiehl du deine 
Wege.’ To the same school belong Ernst C. 
Homburg (1605-81), Johann FrancK (1618-77), 
Georg Neiimark (1621-81), and Johann Georg 
AlMnus (1624-79). 


Contemporary with these is a group of poets 
whose hymns are, in general tone, mystic and 
contemplative. Foremost among them is Johann 
Schefiler (1624-77), who, becoming a convert to the 
Roman Communion in 1653, assumed the name of 
Angelus Silesius. Many of his hymns, written 
both before and after his transition, display a 
naarvellous sv^eetness, in strange contrast with the 
bitterness of his controversial writings, e.g. ‘Ich 
will dich lieben, meine Starke,’ ‘Liebe, die du 
mich 2 um Bible,’ etc. With him may be associated 
Christian Knorr von Bosenroth (1636-89), Michael 
Franck, Sigismund von Bircken, Christoph Weg- 
leiter, and others of less note ; and in the Reformed 
Church Joachim Neander (1650-80). 

(5) The fifth period is that of Pietism, about 
1690-1750. The hymnists of these two generations 
are far too numerous to he particularly specified, 
but they may be classified in five groups, (i.) The 
contemporaries of Spener, pervaded by a healthy 
and sincere piety. Spener himself wrote few 
hymns of any value, and those produced by the 
rest of the group are noticeable for quality rather 
than for quantity. We may mention Adam 
Hrese (1620-1701), Johann Jakob Schixtz (1640-90), 
Cyriacus Gunther (1649-1704), Samuel Rodigast 
(1649-1708), Laurentius Laurenti (1660-1722), and 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714). 

(ii.) The older school of Halle. Their hymns 
are of a scriptural, practical, and devotional 
tendency, and are mostly for individual edification 
and for the closet, ratner than for the. church. 
Most worthy of notice are Wolfgang Christoph 
Hessler (1660-1722), the author of more than 
100 hymns, of which the best known are ‘Mein 
Jesu dem die Seraphinen’ and ‘Ich lass dich 
nicht, du musst mein Jesns bleiben/ Johann 
Anastasius Freyiinghausen (1670-1739), Johann 
Heinrich SchrGder (1667-99), Bartholomaus Cras- 
selius (1667-1724), and Johann Joseph Winckler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.) To these succeeded a younger school, repre- 
senting the decline of Pietism into sentimentalism 
and trivialities. The better writers of this school 
are Johann Jakob Rambach (1693-1735), Johann 
Ludwig Conrad Allendorf (1693-1773), Carl Hein- 
rich von Bogatzky (1690-1774), and Leopold F. F, 
Lehr (1709-44). 

(iv.) Side by side with these is a group of poets 
devoted to strict Lutheran orthodoxy, and there- 
fore unsympathetic towards Pietism. Three of 
these composed, among them, nearly 2000 hymns, 
many of which, though not of the highest order of 
merit, are of great and permanent value, Salomo 
Franck (1659-1725) is Rest remembered by his 
hymn for Easter even, ‘ So ruhest du, 0 meine 
Ruli’; Erdmann Neumeiater (1671-1766) was the 
author of many cantatas for use in church, and 
re-modelled a number of older hymns ; Benjamin 
Schmolck (1672-1737) was the most prolific of the 
school. 

(v. ) The school which is represented in theology 
by Bengel and Cmsius, mediating betw^een Pietism 
and orthodoxy, claims a few sacred poets. The 
chief of these are Johann Mentzer (1668-1734), 
Johann Andreas Rothe (1688-1758), P. F. Hiller 
(1699-1769), and C. C. L. von Pfeil (1712-84). 

Two distinguished hymnists of the period appear 
to stand apart from all these various groups. 
Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769), brought up in the 
Reformed Church, but from early manhood a 
mystic and a separatist, has more in common 
with Schefiler than with any other poet. His 
numerous hymns were long restricted to a limited 
circle, but during the last 70 years have been repre- 
sented in most German hymn-books, Lutheran as 
well as Reformed. ‘ Gott ist gegenwilrtig ’ is the 
most popular ; but ‘ Siegesfiirste, Ehrenkdnig,’ 
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*Gott rufet noch,^ and others are of sterling 
value. 

Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-60), 
patron and afterwards bishop of the Moravian 
foethren, wrote upwards of 2000 hymns of almost 
every possible degree of merit, but even at the 
lowest displaying deep personal devotion to Christ. 
His extraordinary aptitude for improvising led to 
the production of a huge mass of rhyme, of which 
sincere piety is the only redeeming feature. The 
use of his hymns is almost restricted to the 
Moravian Church,* but ‘Jesu, geh voran’ and 
‘ Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit ' are hymns that 
Christendom will not willingly let die ; and a few 
centos, translated into various languages, are 
current. 

(6) The sixth period, from about 1760 to 1830, is 
that of the ‘ Enlightenment^ whose effect on 
hymnody was for the time disastrous, especially in 
the dilution of the church hymn-hooks and sacred 
poetry in general. During its earlier years the 
orthodox tradition was worthily maintained by 
Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert (1716-69), who in 
1767 published 54 hymns characterized by rational 
piety and good taste, but generally individual 
rather than churchly. Many of them are still in 
use, the most popular being 'Jesus lebb, mit ihm 
auch ieh.^ Friedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
produced in 1768 modernized re-casts of 29 earlier 
German hymns, apparently without any doctrinal 
motive. ^ Of his original pieces, mostly emotional 
and subjective, by far the best is the triumphant 
funeral song ' Auferstehn, ja, aufexstehn wirst du.^ 
Modernizing of standard hymns, without doctrinal 
purpose and with undesirable results, was under- 
taken by Johann Andreas Cramer (1723-88) and 
Johann Adolf Schlegel ( 1721-93) . The one spiritual 
singer who stands conspicnous in this dreary time 
is Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801). Of his 700 
hymns the best known is ' Jesus Christus, wachs 
in nsir.’ Georg F. P. von Hardenberg, commonly 
called Novalis, was a religious poet rather than a 
hymn-writer. 

(7) A seventh period, one of Evangelical revival, 
may be dated from the publication by Christian 
Karl Josias Bunsen in 1833 of bis Versuch eims 
allg&mBimn evangdisohm Gesang- itnd Gehdh%(.ch$i 
containing 934 hymns, followed in 1837 by the 
JS'isangeli'Scher Lieaerschatz of Albert Knapp, with 
3590. Bunsen endeavoured to restore, as nearly as 
possible, the original text of each hymn ; Knapp, 
imfortunately, was less scrupulous ; out from that 
time the colourless hymn-books of the preceding 
age gradually disappeared ; and those now in use 
usually contain the best productions of evangelical 
singers from the Keformation downward. It 
would be impossible to pass in review the original 
compositions of the last three generations. Five 
names are specially worthy of mention ; Ernst 
Moritz Arndt (1769-1860), Christian F. H. Sachse 
(1786-1860), Johann Wilhelm Meinhold (1797-1851), 
Albert Knapp (1798-1864), and Carl J, P. Spitta 
(1801-59), of whose Fsalter und Harfe 65 editions 
were printed in as many years. 

3 * Dutch hymns. — Even in the 16th cent, a 
number of macaronic hymns, partly Latin and 
partly Dutch, and generally of a Hussite charac- 
ter, were current in the Netherlands. A collection 
of these was printed at Kempen in 1650. The 
Keformation in these regions was of so strongly 
Calvinistic a type, however, that several synods 
forbade the singing of any hymns except those 
found in Holy Scripture. A collection of metrical 
Psalms, with music, was printed at Antwerp in 
1539 ; and two complete metrical Dutch Psalters 
appeared in 1566. To another Psalter, published 
in 1580, were added metrical versions of other 
Scripture canticles, together with the Ten Com- 


mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
'Gloria in excelsis.’ Altogether between 30 and 
40 Dutch Psalters appeared before 1773, in which 
year the Sjmod of South Holland issued an author- 
ized version, which is still commonly used in the 
Dutch Beformed Churcii. 

The Dutch Lutherans, in 1616, published at 
Utrecht a collection of 58 hymns translated fi'oin 
the German. The suppression of these was at- 
tempted by the Synod of Doxt (1619) ; but a few 
years later local synods authorized their use on 
festival occasions. In 1659, Willem Sluiter pub- 
lished a volume entitled Psalmen^ Gczanqen en 
geestelijJce Liederenj which, together with a posthu- 
mous volume of hymns by the same author, was 
long in popular use for domestic worship. The 
first religious bodies in Holland to authorize the 
use of hymns in public worship, however, %vere 
dissenters from the Dutch Beformed Establish- 
ment. The Anabaptists published an Appendix 
to the Psalter in 1713 ; a hymnal for a separatist 
congregation, compiled by tfacob Groenewegen in 
1750, ran through several editions ^ and a large 
volume of Mennonite hymns appeared in the latter 
half of the 18th century. It was not till 1805 that 
the first authorized hymn-book of the Dutch Be- 
formed Church was offered to the public. It con- 
tained 192 hymns, of which a large proportion were 
transl ations. An Aj^pendix, which had been nearly 
20 years in preparation, was authorized in 1866. 
This hymn-book and appendix are still in common 
use both in Holland and in South Africa; and 
nearly all other Dutch hymnals have borrowed 
largely from them. 

Uf the older Dutch Lutheran hymns almost half 
were appropriate only to festivals. It was not till 
1826 that the Lutheran Synod of Holland published 
its own hymn-book, containing 376 hymns, of which 
150 were from the older Lutheran hooks, and 162 
were new compositions. Some serious omissions 
were supplied in an Appendix 24 years later. The 
other most important Dutch hymn-books are the 
modern Baptist hymnal, a volume of translations 
from the Latin by K. B. Janson (1860), and a 
volume of revival hymns, translated from English 
and American originals. Very few Dutch hymns 
are original compositions ; according to the best 
authority, the whole number does not much exceed 
3000, of which at least two-thirds are translations. 

3. Scandinavian hytiins. — The Beformation in 
the Scandinavian countries was, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, the work of the rulers rather than 
of the people. The national Churches of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway were thoroughly Erastian, 
These facts had some influence, if not on the com- 
position of church songs, at least on their publica- 
tion and use in public worship. 

The father of Swedish hymnody was Lars Peter- 
sen, archbishop of Upsala (f 1573), who, in addi- 
tion to original pieces, made many translations 
from Latin and German hymns. His brother, Olaf 
Petersen, also has some repute as a hymn-writer. 
They were assisted in their poetical work two 
other brothers, Lars and Peter Andersen. These, 
in 1536, published SwensJce songon elUr wisor nw 
pcc nyft ^rentad&t forokadcy och under en annan 
sJciclc an tilforenna vtsatte ('Swedish Songs or 
Hymns, now newly printed, enlarged, and pub- 
lished in a different shape from the former*; what 
that former book was we are not informed). Two 
kings of Sweden— Erik xiy. (t 1577) and Gustavus 
Adolphus (slain at Liitzen, 1632)— contributed to 
the national hymnody ; the latter, shortly before his 
death, wrote the renowned battle-song, ‘Fdrfiiras 
ej, du lilla hop,’ 

The number of Swedish hymn-writers Is not 
great. Of the 16 who wrote within the 17th and 
18th centuries the greatest was Johan Olaf Wallin 
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(1779-1839). In 1819 he published Den swensha 
Fsalmboken af Konungen gillad och stadfdstad 
(‘The Swedish Hymn-book, approved and con- 
firmed by the King’), which is still in common 
use throughout the country. To it he contributed 
about 160 original hymns, besides translations and 
revisions. 

In 1629 there was published at Kostock, in the 
Danish language, Een ny Handbag^ med Fsalmer 
oc aandelige Lofsange, wdragne off then hellige 
Schrifft (‘A new Handbook, with Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs of Praise derived from Holy 
Writ’). This contained translations from the 
Latin, German, and Swedish, and some originals. 
Its principal author was Claus Martensbn Tbnde- 
binder (1500-76) ; and it was the hymnary of the 
Danish and Norwegian Lutherans for more than 
a century. In 168^3, Thomas Kingo, bishop of 
Funen, whose Aandelige Sjunge-chor (‘Spiritual 
Choral-Songs’) had attracted attention, was com- 
missioned to prepare a new hymn-book for the 
churches in both countries. The first part ap- 
peared in 1689 ; it contained many of Kingo’s own 
compositions, and was greatly admired by some, 
while others, of the Pietistio school, unfairly de- 
nounced it as rationalistic. The controversy was 
so violent that the completion of the book was 
entrusted to a committee, who, however, v/orked 
on Kingo’s lines, and included many of his hymns. 
The resultant Forordnede ny Kirke’-Psalme^Bog 
(‘Authorized New Church Hymn-book’), in its 
complete form, appeared in 1699. Several attempts 
were made to supplant it by collections on Pietistio 
lines. Especially notable was a Ny Salmehog ( ‘N ew 
Hymn-book’) edited in 1740 by ilric Pontoppidan. 
This contained a large number of hymns, both 
original and translated, by Hans Adolf Brorson, 
bishop of Eihe, whose views were decidedly Piet- 
istic. Another attempt in the same direction was 
made by N. H. Balle, bishop of Seeiand, who in 
1797 produced a revision of Kingo’s book under the 
title Evangelisk-Kristelig Salmehog (‘Evangelical 
Christian Hymn-book ’). The attempt failed, how- 
ever, because of the feebleness of the verse ; and 
more than half a century passed before any real 
improvement was effected. This at length was 
brought about, mainly through the influence of 
NikcSai Frederik Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
This eminent scholar, true poet, and fervent evan- 
gelist waged war for many years against the^ pre- 
vailing Eationalism and Erastianism of the national 
Church, and suffered accordingly. While under 
ecclesiastical suspension he wrote and compiled 
Bang-Vdrk til den danshe Kirke {‘Song -Work 
for the Danish Church’). His moral influence at 
length prevailed so far that his worth was appre- 
ciated, and steps were taken to prepare a new 
BaXnfiebogtn til Kirke" og Hus- Andagt (‘Hymn-book 
for Church and House Worship’). This was sanc- 
tioned for general use in 1853, having been edited 
by the poet Bernhard Severin Ingemann (1789- 
1862). It was based on the old book of Kingo, but 
contained many hymns by Brorson, Grundtvxg, and 
Ingemann. 

Iceland is closely bound to Denmark by political 
relations. For a long time the only hymn^ook in 
use there was the Graduate or Messti-sawngs hbk 
(‘Mass-Song-Book’), consisting of translations into 
Old Norse of a few of the earlier hymns of Marten- 
sOn’s collection. The last edition is dated 1773. 
Since then local translations of the Danish books 
have been in use. In 1861, Thordersen of Eeyk- 
javik issued N^r vidhcstir vid hina evatigcliskii 
Sdlmahbh (‘New Contributions to the Evangelical 
Psalm-book’), much on the lines of the Danish 
book of 1865. . „ . , 

Norway, until 1814, had been pohtically united 
with Denmark; and Danish hymn-books, or re- 


visions of such books in modernized language, have 
been in common use — the churches allowing them- 
selves considerable freedom. The hooks now most 
in use are Kirke-Balme-Bogen (‘The Church Hymn- 
book’), edited on the basis of older books by Magnus 
B. Landstad, and authorized in 1869 ; and Qhrist- 
elige Psalmer til Husandagt og Bkolehrug ( ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns for Domestic Worship and for Use 
in Schools’), published in 1861 by Johan Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A very large proportion of the Scandinavian 
hymns are translated from German Lutheran 
authors. The older hymns are generally doctrinal 
or invocative ; those of later date are rather sub- 
jective, expressing personal sentiments, hopes, and 
fears. As to the characteristics of individual 
singers, it is commonly said that^ ‘Kingo is 
the poet of Easter, Brorson of Christmas, and 
Grundtvig of Whitsuntide,’ 

4 . French hymns.— The earliest known French 
hymn-hook was printed in 1627. It was entitled 
iymnes communs de Vann^e^ and consisted of 
translations of Latin hymns by Nicolas Mauroy. 
In 1533 appeared the Miroir dhtne dme ^ielieresse^ 
by Marguerite de Valois, to which were appended 
metrical versions, by Clement Marot, of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, Grace before Meals, etc. 
Between this date and 1597 nine small books of 
Huguenot Songs were published, containing hymns, 
carols, ballads, and paraphrases of S cripture. Mean- 
while, in 1542, Marot published his 60 metrical 
Psalms, which, being sung to ballad tunes, became 
widely fashionable. In hope of supplanting these, 
Guy de la Boderie, a Eoman Catholic, published 
Hymnes eccUsia&tigues in 1578, also Cantigues spiri- 
tuelSy consisting of translations from Prudentius, 
Petrarch, and Vidas, and some paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture songs. Before the end of the century, several 
other vmumes of devout songs were produced by 
Huguenot writers, such as Nicolas Denisot, Charles 
de Navibres, Etienne de Maizon Fleur ; hut none 
of them were designed for public worship. The 
Eeformed Church in France, as in Germany and else- 
where, limited its church-song to Biblical Psalms 
and Canticles. Various writers, therefore, sought 
to supply what was lacking in Marot’s work ; and 
in 1550 a complete Psalter was published iu Paris, 
consisting of Marot’s versions, with others by Gilles 
d’Aurigny, Eobert Brincel, *0. E.,’ and ‘Cl. B.’ 
This was generally supplanted by Les Pseaumes 
mis en rime frangoisepar CUment Marot et TModore 
de Bize, 1562. Of this at least 24 editions were 
printed within the year, at Paris, Caen, Lyons, 
Geneva, and other places. Until the early years 
of the 18tli cent, this Psalter alone was used in the 
public worship of the Eeformed Church ; and be- 
ond the bounds of that community its influence 
as been far wider than that of any other metrical 
Psalter. 

The Lutheran Church in France, besides using 
the Psalter, made free use of translations of the 
best German hymns, Pseaumes, hymnes et can- 
iigues . . . mis en rime frangais selon la rime et 
melodies alUmands^, Frankfort, 1612, contains 63 
hymns or paraphrases. Successive enlarpments 
or developments of this book appeared under vari- 
ous titles in the 17th and 18bh centuries, that of 1739 
having 381 pieces. The rigidity of the Eeformed 
Church also gave way in 1706, when Benedict Pictet 
published CHnguante-guatre cantiques sacrez pour 
les principales soUmnitez. Twelve of these were 
authorized for use in public worship, and became an 
appendix to the Psalter throughout the Eeformed 
Church. Some of them are among the finest hymns 
in the French language. 

The French Eoman Catholic hymnists of the 17tb 
cent, are not numerous. La PhilomMe siraphigue, 
by Jean I’Evang^liste, 1632, consisted of hymns of 
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a mystical type, set to secular tunes. It was re- 
garded as a J ansenist book, and was not designed 
for use in church. Pierre Corneille versified parts 
of the Imitatio Christie thus producing a few hymns 
still current. ^ Racine also wrote, in 1689, two hymns 
which are still in use. A few hymns of a soberly 
quietistio strain were written by the illustrious 
F^nelon, and a large number by Madame Guyon 
(1648-1717); but few, if any, of these have come 
into common use. A number of hymns hy Abb6 
Pellegrin were published in 1706-15, and set to 
lively secular tunes ; some of them are still in use. 
A meritorious collection of hymns was made for 
the Seminary of St. Sul pice in 1765. The Bemeil 
de cantiqueSi traduits de ValUtnand^ 1743, was a 
Moravian hymn-book of 75 pieces. In successive 
editions the number was raised to 576 in 1778, of 
which about 370 are translations from the German, 
the rest being Prench originals. 

Probably the greatest of French hymn-writers 
is H. A. Cesar Malan (1787-1864), pastor at Geneva, 
champion of Evangelicalism, and the founder of 
modern French Reformed hymnody. He is said 
to have written about a thousand hymns; and, 
though many are weak and full of literary faults, 
others are of great value. A large number are 
still in use, and some of them are found in every 
French Protestant hymn-book. Of contemporary 
and later waiters of the same school may be named 
Ami Bost, Merle d'Aubigne, Henri Lutteroth, 
Alexandre Vinet, and Adolphe Monod. 

Modern French hymn-books are very numerous, 
and suited to every phase of Protestant Christi- 
anity, The first French Methodist hymn-book 
was issued in England about 1813, for the benefit 
of French prisoners of war; it contained many 
translations of English hymns. Another, for use 
in the Channel Isles, appeared about 1818, and in 
an enlarged edition in 1828 ; it was frequently re- 
printed, until replaced by a better book in 1868. 
In 1831, or earlier, appeared Cantiques chrUiens d 
Vttsage des ass&mbUes religie%ses^ which reached 
a 14th edition in 1881. The Reformed Church has 
overcome its aversion to ‘human compositions,’ 
and since 1787 has sanctioned several good hymn- 
books. The Walloon Collection (1803) contained 
133 hymns ; a good collection published at Frank- 
fort in 1849 contained 289 ; and the Nouveau Livre 
de cantiqueSf edited by E. Bersier, Paris, 1879, has 
217. At least six French Lutheran hymn-books 
were published in several editions during the 
I9th cent, at Paris, Montb61iard, Strassburg, and 
Nancy; and a French Moravian hymn-hook, in 
1880, contained 700 pieces, mostly translations 
from the German. Several modern books of the re- 
vivalist type have had wide circulation, especially 
those published in connexion with the Protestant 
Mission called ‘L’ louvre Mac AIL’ The most 
noteworthy of these is Cantiques populaires^ which 
with its supplement contains upw^ards of 60 trans- 
lations of English and American * revival hymns.’ 

An undenominational hymn-book, wdtli music, 
appeared at Paris in 1834, under the title of Chants 
ctiHtiens, edited by Henri Lutteroth. Its aim w^as 
to collect the best hymns of the older poets, as 
Racine, Corneille, Pictet, etc., together with others 
of recent date. It was much modified in successive 
editions, assuming its final shape, with 200 hymns, 
in 1857. Its influence has been wide and bene- 
ficial, bringing into common use numerous hymns 
of great merit. Its chief blemish is that it is too 
didactic — an unusual fault in French hymnody, 
wdiich is, for the most part, intensely suDjective. 
French hymns rarely or never have the strength 
of good (lerman or English poetry ; but the best 
of them have much sweetness and tenderness, 
while some are highly picturesque, and others of 
delightfui simplicity. 


This seems a fitting place to mention a group 
of French Roman Catholic poets of the 17th and 
early ISth centuries, wdio wrote in Latin, and 
whose hymns are to he found in the Paris Breviary 
of 1726 and other Gallican Breviaries. The fore- 
most of them in merit is Charles Coffin (1676-1749) ; 
next must be ranked Jean Baptiste de Santeuil 
(1630-97) and his elder brother Claude (1628-84); 
with these are honourably associated Guillaume 
de la Bruneti^re (11702), Nicolas le Toumeux 
(1640-86), S. Besnault, and several of lesser note. 
Their hymns, especially those of Coffin, are of a 
high standard of excellence. 

5- Italian hymns. — The religious revival initi- 
ated by St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th cent, 
called forth a number of religious songs in the 
Veronese and Umbrian dialects, some of which 
were sung by the Flagellants in their processions. 
Towards the end of the century Jacopone da Todi 
(to wdiom is usually attributed the ‘ Stahat Mater 
dolorosa ’) wrote many vernacular songs extolling 
the divine love, which, though never used in the 
regular church services, were much sung during 
the two following centuries by members of the 
religious orders. Towards the middle of the 15th 
cent. G. Savonarola wrote ‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Con fcemplation,’ which, however, were not suited for 
use in public worship. Two of his contemporaries, 
Matfei Belcari and Girolamo Beneviem, wrote 
hymns which were widely known and used. The 
spiritual poems of Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) 
were highly esteemed, but there is no evidence 
that they were ever used in public worship. 

From this time till late in the 17th cent, no 
religious poet of eminence arose in Italy. But in 
1688, Matteo Coferati, a priest of Florence, edited 
a collection of about 330 hymns, under the title 
Corona di sacre canzoni^ o laude spirituali di piu 
divoti autori. The authors’ names are not stated. 
This is the earliest known Italian hymn-book. 

Bernardo Adimari, a priest of the Oratory of 
San Filippo Neri, was the author of 212 hymns, 
published at Florence in 1703. These were accom- 
anied by tunes in four parts; and there is evi- 
ence that at this time it was common in many 
places to sing hymns antiphonally, or one verse by 
the choir and another by the people. The next 
prolific hymn-writer was Alfonso Maria de Liguori 
(1696-1787). His verses were designed for popular 
use. Some are devotional, some ascetic, and some 
mystical; they abound in utterances of intense 
devotion, but are for the most part too warm and 
assionate for English taste. Liguori has often 
een credited with the authorship of the best 
known of all Italian hymns, ‘Viva, viva Jesu’; 
but the ascription is very doubtful. The well- 
known poets Metastasio and Manzoni wrote hymns 
which have been included in church collections; 
and several recent Roman Catholic poets of less 
note might also be mentioned. Among the princi- 
pal Protestant hymn- writers of the 19th cent, are 
Gabriele Rossetti, his kinsman, T. Pietrocola 
Rossetti, C. Mapei, G. Niccolini, and Michele di 
Pretoro. An Englishman, Thomas W. S. Jones, 
who lived many years in Italy, is also the author 
of more than 140 hymns in the Italian language. 
At least 10 Protestant Italian hymn-books, some of 
considerable hulk, have been published since the 
Italian Revolution, at Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Trieste, and Casella. Some of these contain 
numerous translations of English and American 
hymns. In Italy the Roman Catholic Church does 
not favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular 
in public worship ; nevertheless, in extra-liturgical 
services such hymns are used with some freedom. 

6, English hymns.— Popular tradition has con- 
stantly associated hymn-singing with the Lollards. 
But, although a number of devout songs are pre* 
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served in MSS of the 14th and 16th centuries, 
some of them of no little merit, they are all — ex* 
cept a few carols — too intensely personal to have 
been used in public worship. The earliest printed 
English hymns are probably those in Marshall’s 
Primer of 1535 and the Sarum Primer of 1538. 
These are translations from the Latin, and their 
versification is of the rudest. 

The first English hymn-hook, properly so called, 
is the Goostly Fsalmes and Spiritimll Songies of 
Miles Coverdale, 1539. It contains 41 pieces, 
all but 6 of them translations or imitations from 
the German — 17 being from Luther, There are 
versions of 13 Psalms, the ‘Magnificat,’ ‘Nunc 
dimittis,’ ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Efforts were made to suppress this book, but in 
1545 Henry vill, authorized a new Primer, which 
contained 8 hymns, smoother in versification than 
the former primers. In this Cranmer is believed 
to have had a hand, and it was his desire that 
English versions of the old Church hymns should 
have a place in the projected new service-books. 

It is thought that the influence of Calvin and 
Bucer had to do with the abandonment of this 
project. 

During the interval between the death of Henry 
and the accession of Elizabeth the ‘ old version ’ of 
the Psalms was gradually comjpiled, the chief con- 
tributors being Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, 
Thomas Norton, William Kethe, and William 
Whittingham. To several successive editions a 
few hymns were prefixed or appended; the com- 
plete edition of 1562 has 23, including ‘ The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner ’ and the earliest known non- 
Eoman Communion hymn in the English language, 
‘The Lord be thanked for His Gifts.’ The next 
really important hymnological publication is the 
Gude and Godlie BallatiSj whicn hears the same 
relation to the Keformation in Scotland as Cover- 
dale’s Goostlv Fsalmes does to that in England. 
The principal, but not the only, authors were the 
brothers John and Kobert Wedderburne, clergy- 
men of Dundee, who became exiles on account of 
their Protestant principles. The earliest editions 
have entirely perished, and their date is matter of 
conjecture; the oldest known perfect copy was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1578, with the title Am 
Capendious BuiJc of godlie Fsalmes and spirituall 
Sangis. It contains 116 pieces, all in the Scottish 
dialect. There are 22 metrical Psalms, 8 Scripture 
paraphrases, the Creed, 34 hymns, 8 graces, and 
43 ballads, some devotional and some satirical. 
More than a fourth of the whole is translated from 
the German, and a few pieces are borrowed or 
adapted from Coverdale. Several of the devo- 
tional ballads are remarkable for their beauty and 
tenderness, while the satirical pieces, some of them 
coarse as well as humorous, attack the Boman 
Catholic clergy with considerable vigour. 

It may seem surprising that, of about 130 
lish writers of religious verse in the latter half 
of the 16th cent., scarcely any contributed to the 
worship-song of the Church. The explanation lies 
in the fact that— largely, no doubt, through the 
Calvinistic influence brought to hear upon the 
formative period of the English Book of Common 
Prayer— only the scantiest scope w^ allowed for 
hymns in public worship, an injunction of the first 
year of Elizabeth granting merely that ‘in the 
beginning or in the end oi the Common Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may he sung 
an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God.’ It was not untfi the revision of 
1661-62 that the insertion, after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, of the rubric for the 
anthem opened the way, even though slowly taken, 
to a true hymnody. In modem times a few Elixa- 
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betlian hymns have come into common use, e.g.., 
the earliest original English morning hymn, ‘Tou 
that have spent the quiet night,’ by George Gas- 
coigne, and the delightful ‘ Hierusalem, my happie 
home,’ of which the author, ‘F. B. P.,’ has not 
been satisfactorily identified. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the out- 
break of the Civil War the conditions were much 
the same ; and the sacred poets of the day, such 
as John Donne, George Herbert, and rhineas 
Fletcher, for the most part offered no contribu- 
tions to public worship, though a few of their 
devout lyrics have found a place in modem hymn- 
books. A few attempts were made to supplant 
the Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter, hut with little 
success. The very meritorious version of George 
Sandys failed to win the public ear; that of 
William, Earl of Stirling, though put forth in the 
name of King James, had no better success ; and 
the faithful but intolerably haxsh version of Henry 
Ainsworth found favour only with the Separatists. 

To this period, however, belongs the first really 
great English hymn- writer, George Wither {1588- 
1667). His poetical works, sacred and secular, are 
numerous. His noble version of the Psalms has 
been undeservedly neglected. His Hymns and 
Songs of the Church was printed in 1623, with ‘ the 
parcicular approbation both of the king and of 
convocation,’ but the intrigues of the Stationers’ 
Company frustrated the intentions of the king and 
clergy, and practically suppressed the hook. It 
contained all the OT and NT Canticles, the Song 
of Songs, the Lamentations, versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and ‘ Veni Creator,’ and 44 original hymns 
for various ecclesiastical seasons and special occa- 
sions. In 1641, Wither Hallelujah, or 

HHtain^s Second JRemembranceri with a dedication 
to the Parliament, his sympathies being at that 
time on the popular side. The book contained 
233 hymns, classified as occasional, tempora^, and 
ersonal ; 42 of them are taken from the former 
ook, often with alterations which are not always 
improvements. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter had become 
unacceptable to the Puntans, not because of its 
nigged versification, but because it was not, in 
their opinion, sufficiently close to the original. 
They conceived the impossible idea of a literal 
translation from the Hebrew in an English metre 
that could be sung. Between 1640 and the end of 
the century there were at least half-a-dozen 
attempts to realize this fancy — among them the 
curious Fay Fscdm'-Fodh of the Puritan Colonists 
in New England (1640). When the Long Parlia- 
ment undertook to remodel the Church of England 
on Puritanical lines, part of the scheme was to 
provide a metrical Psalter for general use through- 
out England and Scotland. The work was assigned 
to a committee, who, by conflating two versions 
by Francis Bous and William Barton respectively, 
produced what is known as ‘ The Scots version 
it being approved by the Scottish General Assembly 
in 1649. With all its faults— and they are neither 
few nor small— it has endeared itself to the hearts 
of the Scottish people, and will not be supplanted 
for generations yet to come. The wonderful 23rd 
Psalm in this version is probably the most perfect 
metrical Psalm in Christendom. , ,, 

Between the fall of the Monarchy and the Be- 
volutioE several poets produced lyrics which, 
though not designed for use in pubUc worship, 
were utilized hy later comj^ep of hymn-books. 
Such were Henry Yaughan, Bichard Crashaw, and 
John Quarles. There were also at least three 

f enuine hymnisfes — William Barton, whose work 
as been unaccountably neglected, Samuel Cross- 
man, and John Mason, whose best production 
still deservedly popular. Mention must also be 
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made of two rhymesters, whose verses are unmiti- 
gated doggerel, but who did excellent work as 
pioneers. Abraham Cheare, a Baptist minister of 
Plymouth, who died in prison in 1668, is the first 
known English author of hymns for children. 
Benjamin 6each, also a Baptist, had been set in 
the pillory for seeking to propagate his opinions 
through the press. His Sjpiritual Melody (1691) 
is poor ; but by it, and hy a couple of vigorous 
pamphlets, he practically broke down the prejudice 
which until then existed among Baptists against 
singing in public worship. 

In 16^92 was printed the first edition, unauthorized 
and incorrect, of Bishop Thomas Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymns. At first written for the 
scholars of Winchester School, they have won an 
abiding place in the esteem of all English-speaking 
Christendom. Ken’s other hymns, for the festivals 
of the Church, were a posthumous publication, and 
have been little regarded. 

At the time of the Revolution the Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, already archaic, were still 
almost exclusively used in the Anglican Church ; 
the well-meant attempts of W. King, John Patrick, 
John Denham, and others had totally failed to 
supplant them ; and the noble versions of Sandys 
and Wither had apparently been forgotten. About 
1698 a New Version, by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady, was put forth under royal patronage, and 
soon became immensely popular. Its one merit is 
that, smooth and unimpassioned, it suited the 
literary taste of the day. For 160 years it held the 
field against all rivals ; at present about half-a- 
dozen psalms of the * New version’ continue in 
use, the most popular being the 34th and the 67th. 

In the Church of Scotland, on the re-establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism after the Revolution, the 
General Assembly considered the question of an 
authorized appendix to the Scottish Psalms. 
Patrick Simson of Renfrew had published, at 
Edinburgh, six books of Spiritual Songs or Holy 
Poems, consisting of versified paraphrases of all 
the poetical parts of Scripture except the Psalter. 
The work is of considerable merit, the rendering 
being fairly close, without that rigidity which 
marked the Scottish and New England Psalms. 
In 1695, Simson being Moderator, the Assembly 
appointed a Commission to revise the Scripture 
Songs ; but the business was delayed year after 
year, and in the end nothing was done, so that the 
Scottish Psalms continued in exclusive use for 
about 60 years longer. 

Among English Nonconformists the manuals of 
Church Song chiefly in use were the Scottish 
Psalms, a revision of the New England Psalter, 
and, occasionally, Barton’s. During the last decade 
of the century several ministers — Robert Fleming, 
Joseph Boyse, Thomas Shepherd, Richard Davis, 
and Joseph Stennefct— produced hymns for the use 
of their own congregations, some of which found 
wider, though very limited, acceptance. Nearly 
all these hymns are personal rather than congrega- 
tional; and most of them are mere Calvinistic 
theology in rhyme. The first selection of hymns 
for Nonconformist worship of which we have found 
any trace was published m 1694 under the title A 
Collection of Divine Hymns several Occasions. 
To this seven authors contributed, among whom 
were Richard Baxter, John Mason, and Thomas 
Shepherd, The next selection, Matthew Henry’s 
Family Hymns (1696), consisted entirely of centos 
from various metrical versions of the Psalms, 

In 1695 a young Nonconformist student com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory character of the 
rhymes in use at the Meeting-house inSoutharapton, 
and was challenged to produce something better. 
The next Simday the spirited paraphrase ‘ Behold 
the Glories of the Lanab Amidst His Father’s 


throne’ was ‘lined out,’ to the delight of the 
worshippers. The young man was Isaac Watts, in 
after years renowned as pastor, philosopher, and 
poet. In 1707 lie published Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, containing 222 pieces, which 
in the second edition (1709) were increased to 360. 
These were followed in 1715 by Divine and Moral 
Songs for the Use of Children’', and in 1719 by The 
Psalms of David imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament, Other publications in verse 
followed ; and Watts’s various works contain at 
least 750 hymns, of which nearly 200 are still in 
common use. Before his death, in 1748, fifteen or 
sixteen editions of his hymns had been circulated ; 
and for more than 100 years their use, with or 
without a supplement, was all but universal among 
Congregationalists and Baptists. His meditative 
hymns are not usually superior to those of Cross- 
man, Ken, and Mason ; but in hymns of praise 
fitted for united utterance he has no superior and 
few equals. His theology is in the main Puritan, 
without the Puritan rigidity and intolerance. 

Watts was the first who could he deemed the founder of a 
distinct school of English hymn-writers. Among his followers 
may be reckoned, in addition to a multitude of inferior rhymers, 
Simon Browne (1680-1732), Philip Doddridge (1702-51), Anne 
Steele (1716-78), Thomas Gibbons (1720-86), Samuel Stennett 
(1727-96), and Samuel Medley (1738-99). 

The influence of Watts extended into Scotland. In the hymns 
of John Willison (t 1760), and in the Scripture Songs of Ralph 
Erskin© (t 1762), he is plagiarized almost wholesale. In the 
Translations and Paraphrases prepared by a committee of the 
General Assembly in 1746, of 46 paraphrases 18 were by Watts. 
In the Paraphrases of 1781, of 67 pieces 19 are based on Watts 
and 4 on Doddridge, but all more or less altered. By far the 
most successful of these alterations is the fine paraphrase — 
transmuted from one of Watts’s feeblest hymns — * How bright 
those glorious spirits shine.’ 

Of writers more or less contemporary with Watts, but outside 
the sphere of his influence, the following deserve mention: 
John Dryden (t 1701), who is believed to have translated from 
the Latin most of the hymns which appear in the Roman 
Catholic Primer of 1706; KahumTate (t 1716), already mentioned, 
the chief author of those hymns and alternative versions which 
appeared as a supplement to the ‘ New Version * in 1703 ; Joseph 
Addison (t 1719) ; Samuel Wesley the elder (f 1736) ; and Joseph 
Hart (t 1768), most of whose hymns are strongly Oalviniatio. 

We come next to the greatest of all English 
hymn- writers, Charles Wesley (1707-80), the poet 
or the Methodist revival. The exact number of his 
hymns is doubtful, because of an arrangement with 
ms brother John (1703-91) that in works for whicli 
they were jointly responsible their respective parts 
should not be distinguished. The poetical publica- 
tions of the two brothers number 62 distinct issues, 
ranging from single leaflets to stout volumes, 9 of 
which include pieces by other authors. On the 
lowest estimate these works contain 4395 hymns 
by the Wesleys. Of these 100, including all those 
translated from the German, are certainly the work 
of John, while of 325 the authorship is uncertain ; 
so that 3970 pieces at least may be ascribed to 
Charles. His general tone is strongly Arminian. 
At least 600 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are in use 
in the Methodist Churches, and a large proportion 
of them are equally valued in other communions. 

The unapproachable greatness of Charles Wesley 
seems to have had a repressive influence on hymn- 
writing in Methodist circles ; not more than three 
or four of his Methodist contemporaries left any- 
thing of value ; and even the most gifted of these, 
Thomas Olivers, is chiefly remembered by one 
great hymn, ‘ The God of Abraham praise,’ 

A totally different school is represented hy a 
succession of writers who seem to^ have derived 
their inspiration from the Moravian Brethren. 
The German Moravian hymns are too often char- 
acterized by a kind of spiritualized sensuousness, 
and the same feature is found, in a mitigated form, 
in many English hymns of the same denomination. 
John Gambold (1711-71), sometime vicar of Stanton 
Harcourt, and afterwards Moravian bishop, edited 
the great hymn-book of 1754, containing 116$ 
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Hymns of th& Children of God in all Ages, 'which, alterations and corrections. Other collections were 
expui'gated and revised, furnished most of the those of JDyer (1767), K. Conyers (1767), Richard 
material of Moravian hymn-books till quite recent de Conroy (1775), and Toplady (1775). All these 
times. Its influence is evident in the hymns of editors were Anglican clergymen of the Evangelical 
JohnCennick(1718-55), of James Allen (1734:->1804), type, and the tone of their books was distinctly 
of Walter Shirley (1725-86), and of Jonathan Evans Calvinistio. Solvere the various collections used 
(1749-1809). Some characteristics of this school in the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels from 1764 
are also found in the poems of Augustus Montague till 1780, when they were displaced by her own 
Toplady (1740-78) (^ Bock of Ages, cleft for me’) j Select Colleetion, A strong Evangelical Arminian- 
but they are modified by his militant Calvinism. ism, on the other hand, pervaded the selections 
Yet another school, that of moderate Calvinism, edited by John Wesley, from 1741 onward till the 
is represented by the Olney Hymns, first published production, in 1780, of his Collection of Hymns for 
in 1779, the joint work of William Cowper (1731- the Use of the PeoyU called Methodists. A mild 
1800) and John Newton (1725-1807). The romance type of Calvinism characterized the selections 
of Newton’s adventurous youth, and the pathetic compiled by Congregationalists, usually as supple- 
story of Cowper’s intermittent insanity, are well meint^toVfM^FsaimsandHymns, The earliest 
known ; the effect of each on their respective of these was that of Thomas Gibbons (1769), which 
contributions is easily traceable. The features was followed by Rowland Hill’s (1783), George 
common to both resemble those of J. Mason; Burder’s (1784; 28th ed. 1829), William Jay’s (1797), 
Cowper is remarkable for his tenderness, and and a considerable number of local publications, 
occasionally for expressions or thoughts that seem Rather more pronounced was the Calvinism of the 
suggestive of Moravian sources; Newton is some- Particular Baptist selections of J. Ash and C. Evans 
times gloomy, and sometimes descends to mere (1769), and John Rippon (1787), while the General 
doggerel, but at his best he exhibits a strength and Baptist Hymn-book (1771) and Dan Taylor's (1793) 
myousness to which his colleague is a stranger, were just as distinctively Arminian. Two Scottish 
His hymns number 280, of which 50 or 60 are still Baptist books also deserve notice : the collection 
in use ; Cowper produced 68 (besides his translations made by Sir William Sinclair of Keiss (1761) and 
from the Erench of Madame Guyon), of which A Collection of Christian Songs and Hymns (Glas- 
nearly half have a place in modern hymn-books, gow, 1786). 

To the Olney school may be referred Thomas The growth first of Arianism and then of Socin- 
Haweis (1732-1820), John Fawcett (1740-1817), ianism in the English Presbyterian Churches 
John Byland (1753-1825), and many others of less necessitated a special provision for worship. This 
note. was usually made by eliminating from the hymns 

A few writers of the 18th cent., who cannot be of orthodox writers every allusion to the Trinity, 
classed with any particular school, axe remembered the Incarnation, and the Atonement, The earliest 
as the authors of single hymns ; while the rest of selection made on this principle was printed in 
their works, sometimes voluminous, are all but London in 1757, and at least 10 such books 
forgotten. Such are Robert Seagrave (1693-1750) appeared at various places before the close of the 
(*Bise, my Soul, and stretch thy wings’); James century ; one of them, by William Enfield (Warr- 
Fanch (1704-67) (‘Beyond the glittering starry ington, 1778), professed to be ‘unmixed with the 
skies’); John Bakewell (1721-1819) (‘Hail, Thou disputed doctrines of any sect.’ Most of these 
once despised Jesus’); Edward Perronet (1726-92) books contain little that could not be sung by a 
(‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name’) ; and Bobert pious Jew or Muhammadan. 

Bobinson (1735-90) (‘Come, Thou Fount of every The earlier years of the 19th cent, were barren 
blessing’)* of new or striking hymns; but before long there 

Two small sects which originated in Scotland burst forth such a flood of sacred melody as 
about the middle of the 18th cent, yielded hymns England had never heard before. It is quite im- 
of some literary interest. Among the Christian possible to review, within any reasonable limits. 
Songs of the Glasites, or Sandemanians (1749), axe the English and Scottish hymnists of the century, 
several especially designed for secular tunes ; and of whom more than 660 are enumerated between 
this idea was still more vigorously carried out by 1800 and 1890. A few points may be briefly noted. 
John Barclay (1734-98), the leader of the Bereans. (1) The large number of women writers who 
Some of Barclay’s hymns, set to familiar Jacobite produced not merely sentimental verses,^ but 
and other Scottish tunes, possess real beauty, genuine hymns of^ lasting worth. Prominent 
Similar adaptations occur in A OoUectionof Spiritual among them are Cecil Frances Alexander (1823-96) 
published in 1791 by John Geddes, a Boman (‘The golden gates lift up their heads’), Sarah 
Catholic clergyman. Here, too, may be mentioned Flower Adams (1805-48) {‘Nearer, my God, to 
th.& Christian Hymns y Poems f and Sacred Songs of Thee’), Charlotte Elliot (1789-1871) (‘Just as I 
James Belly, the Universalist (1720-78), published am, without one plea’), Frances Bidley Havergal 
in 1777 ; these display a good deal of rugged vigour. (1836-79) {‘ Take my life, and let it be ), Adelaide 
It seems fitting to notice also some of the more Anne Procter (1825-64) (‘The way is long and 
important selections of hymns that appeared in the dreary’), and Anna Letitia Waring (1820-1912) 
18bh century. The first of any note ofiered to (‘My heart is resting, 0 my God’). Others have 
the Church of England seems to have been the displayed remarkable skill as translators, especially 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 70 in number, from the German, as Jane Borthwick (1813-97), 
published by John Wesley at Charlestown in 1737. Frances Elizabeth Cox (1812-97), Sarah Findlater 
This exciteA little interest, and was nob reprinted. (1823-86), and Catherine Winkworth (1829-78). 
More important was George Whitefield’s Collection Others, again, are unrivalled in adapting them- 
of SyimTis for Social l^ovship (1763). Tii6 hymns selves to the capacities of childrenj e.ff. Cecil 
■vrere mostly from Watts and Wesley, often freely Frances Alexander (‘There is a green hill far 
altered: and, though compiled by an Anglican away’), Jane E. Leeson (1807-82) (‘Savxom, 
clergyman, were chiefly used iu ‘ Tabernacles ’ and teach me day by day ), and J emima XjUkc (181o— 
Meeting-honses for Nonconformist or undenomina- 1906) {‘I think when I read that sweet story of 
tional worship. Tliis collection passed through old’). , i ,i 

many editions, the 25th being dated 1781. Martm (2) The appearance, for the fast tune, of really 
Madan’s Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1760) good hymns for children, child thought in child 
had a great influence on subsequent developments language. Isaac Watts had led the way, out for 
of hymnody, chiefly through his very skilful I two generations he had no followers. Even 
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Charles Wesley’s efforts in this direction were 
far from being a complete success ; Ms famous 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ needs explaining 
to make it intelligible to children. But Jane 
Taylor (1783-1824) and her sister, Ann Gilbert 
(1782-1866), understood child nature ; and, though 
sometimes entangled in theology, their songs for 
children usually excelled those of Watts as far 
as his did the efforts of Abraham Cheare, The 
path they opened up was worthiiji^ followed not 
only by U. F. Alexander and Jemima Luke, but 
by E. Paxton Hood, W. W. How, Annie Matheson, 
Albert Midlane, Hugh Stowell, and many more. 

(3) The naturalizing, by satisfactory transla- 
tions, of the best Latin, Greek, and German 
hymns. The last named have found most favour 
in the Evangelical section of the Anglican Church, 
and among the Free Churches. Some of the most 
capable translators have already heen indicated; 
others are mentioned in the literature at the end 
of the article. Attention was drawn to the rich 
stores of Latin hymnody in connexion with the 
Oxford Movement between the years 1830 and 
1840. Naturally the chief, though not the only, 
translators of the Breviary and other mediaeval 
hymns were men of the High Church school, such 
as J. D. Chambers (1805-93), John Chandler (1806- 
76), W. J. Copeland (1804-85), R. F. Littledale 
(1833-90), and, above all, John Mason Neale (18 IS- 
OS). With these may be associated a few Roman 
Catholics, especially Edward Caswall (1814-78). 
The foremost translator of the late Latin hymns 
of the Gallican Breviaries was Isaac Williams 
(1802-65). These hymns first found acceptance in 
High Church circles ; but the best of them are 
now in common use in almost all Christian com- 
munions. The Greek hymns were first urged on 
public attention by J, M. Neale, and his versions 
are still most in favour; hut many others have 
been effectively translated by John Brownlie. 

(4) Tile enormous output of mission and revival 
hymns, mostly subjective or hortatory, and many 
of them set to the tunes of popular songs. These 
became common in connexion with the great 
religious revival of 1858, and were augmented 
about 1873 by hymns of American origin. Some 
of them were valuable, but many were sentimental 
and, when judged by strict canons, not always in 
the best of taste. It must be owned, however, 
that songs of this class, used by Evangelistic bodies 
like the Salvation Army, have often availed to 
call forth genuine religious emotions in persons of 
the most degraded type. 

The hymn-books of the 19th cent, are literally 
innumerable. No fewer than 160 were compiled 
for use in the Anglican Church alone between 1800 
and 1860, to which in the next 30 years 90 more 
were added. The use of many was merely local, 
while others are fairlj^ representative of distinct 
schools of thought within the Church. Of the 
collections in use prior to 1860 by far the greatest 
number represented the Evangelical school ; and it 
is estimated that these were used in nearly three- 
fourths of the English parish churches. The most 
popular books of this class were William Mercer’s 
Church Psalter and Pfymn Book (1854), Charles 
B. Snepp’s Songs of Grace and Glory (strongly 
Calvinistic, 1872), and Edward H. Bickersteth’s 
Hymnal Companion (1870, revised 1876). Of 
the moderate High Church type was Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (1861, revised 1875 ; appendix 
1889 ; another revision 1904), which has become 
the most popular of all English hymn-books. To 
the same school belong William Cooke and Ben- 
jamin Webb’s The Eyrmary (1872), and Church 
Hymns (1871, revised 1903). To the advanced 
Higli Church party belong The Hynmal Noted 
(1862), with its many supplements, James jSkinner’s 


Daily Service Hymnal (1863), R. F. Littledale’s 
Peoples Hymnal (1867), C. F. Hernaman’s Altar 
Hymnal (1884), and the English Hymnal (1906). 
Recently a few books of the Broad Church type 
have appeared, hut they are not extensively used. 
Of hymn-hooks compiled for the use of the various 
Nonconformist Churches during the century, a list 
of at least 250 is before us, not including innumer- 
able selections designed for Sunday schools, or the 
multitudinous ‘undenominational’ books, large 
and small, compiled in the interests of revival, 
missions, temperance, or merely as publishers’ 
speculations. But the tendency has long been 
towards concentration ; the local collections have 
generally gone out of use, and all the great de- 
nominations have their authorized or characteristic 
hymn-books, by which most of the others are being 
gradually supj)lanted. 

It remaina to indicate a few of the most distinguished 
hymnists of the 19th cent., not heretofore mentioned, accord- 
ing to their ecclesiastical associations. Two of them can 
scarcely he regarded as belonging to any special communion ; 
Thomas Kelly (1769-1854) and James Montgomery (1771-1854), 
who between them produced nearly 1200 hymns, of which no 
fewer than 160 are still in common use. To the Anglican Church 
belonged Reginald Heber (1783-1826), bishop of Calcutta, John 
Keble (1792-1866), author of the Christian rear, Henry JVancis 
Lyte (1793-1847), Christopher Wordsworth (1807-85), bishop of 
Lincoln, John S. B. Monsell (1811-76), William Walsham How 
(1823-97), bishop of Wakefield, Godfrey Thring (1823-1903), 
John Ellerton (1826-93), and P. T. Palgrave (1824-97). Among 
Roman Catholics, John Henry Newman (1801-90) and F. W. 
Faber (1814-83) stand pre-eminent. To the Presbyterian 
Churches belong Horatius Bonar (1808-89), John Ross Macduff 
(1818-95), James Drummond Bums (1823-64), and Anne Ross 
Cousin (1823-1906). Among the Methodises but few hymn- 
writers are conspicuous: Benjamin Gough (1805-77), W. M. 
Punshon (1824-81), Mark Guy Pearse (b. 1842), and Thomas B. 
Stephenson (1839-1912) deserve mention. To the Congrega- 
tional Churches belong W. B. Collyer (1782-1854), Josiah Conder 
(1789-1866), George Rawson (1807-89), Thomas Toke Lynch 
(1818-71), Edwin Paxton Hood (1820-85), and Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill (1819-1906). Among Baptists we note, of the ex- 
clusive Calvinist school, John Kent (1766-1848), William Gadsby 
(1773-1844), and Joseph Irons (1785-1862) ; of the modern liberal 
school, W. Poole Balfern (1818-87), Dawson Burns (1828-1909), 
T. Goadby (1829-89), Marianne Hearn (1884-1909), and J. M. 
Wigner (1844-1911). Of Unitarians, at least fifty have written 
hymns of merit ; the best known are Anna Letitia Barbauld 
(1743-1825), John Bowring (1792-1872), J. Johns (1801-47), 
William Oaskell (1806-84). and James Martineau (1805-1900), 
Swedenborgian hymn-writers of note are Joseph Proud (1746- 
1826), Manoah Sibly (1767-1840). and F. M. Hodson (a, 1819). 
Among the Plymouth Brethren w'e observe Edward Denny 
(1796-1889), J. N. Darby (1800-82), J. Q. Deck (1802-84), and S. 
P. Tregelles (1813-76). Bernard Barton (1784-1849) stands 
conspicuous in the Society of Friends ; while of the Irvingites, 
Eldward W. Eddis and Ellen Eddis deserve fuller recognition 
than they have yet received. 

7. American hymns. — The celebrated Rat/ Psa/m- 
Book of 1640 was the first English hook printed in 
America. The 3rd edition, about 1650, revised 
and augmented by a number of Scripture hymns, 
was reprinted about 70 times, and continued in 
almost exclusive use in New England for about a 
hundred years. In 1757 a revision by Thomas 
Prince failed to gain public favour; but about 
that time Tate and Brady’s New Version began to 
be known ; and this, together with Watts’s P^a^tTW 
and EymnSi gradually superseded the older book. 
It is doubtful whether a single original hymn of 
American origin had been printed in America 
before the date last mentioned. Certainly the 
first American hymnist of whose work any part is 
stUl in use was Samuel Davies (1723-61), whose 16 
hymns, including the noble ‘ Great God of wonders, 
all Thy ways,’ were printed posthumously in 
England. Scarcely any collections of hymns were 
published in America before the War of Inde- 
pendence ; probably the earliest was an appendix 
of 27 hymns, annexed to Tate and Brady’s Psalms, 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 1789, The 
Reformed Dutch Church also published a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns in 1789. A Methodist Pocket 
EymnBook^ which was not approved by Wesley, 
certainly appeared before 1790 ; and a Baptist 
collection was printed at Newport, R.I., not later 
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than that year. Two Universalis t collections were 
published in 1792 ; Lutheran and Unitarian collec- 
tions in 1795 ; the first Congregational selection of 
any merit is dated 1799; and no Presbyterian 
selection was authorized until 1828. It is a notice- 
able fact that in all these books, and in most of 
those which followed, by far the greater number of 
the hymns were by English authors. In 18 of the 
most extensively used hymn-books of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Reformed Churches, published between 1826 
and 1880, less than 14 per cent of the hymns are of 
American origin. 

Until the great religious revival which com- 
menced in America about 1858, and extended over 
a large part of English-speaking Christendom, very 
few hymns of American authors were included in 
English collections. Since that time, however, 
many have gained great popularity, especially 
hymns embodying the Gospel call, hymns of 
aspiration, and such as relate to the future life, 
A common fault of American hymns is a too great 
tendency towards sentimentalism; and many of 
them seem to owe their popularity to the light 
jingling tunes to which they are wedded. 

8 . Welsh hymns. — ^There is some evidence of the 
use, in the Early British Church, of hymns in the 
native language ; but no specimens remain, and by 
the time when Protestantism arose the Welsh had 
apparently lost the gift of composing hymns. 
Early in the 17th cent, the celebrated Vicar of 
Llandovery, Rees Prichard, published a volume of 
religious poems, largely didactic, entitled Canwyll 
y Cymry (‘The Welshman's Candle^), portions of 
which were commonly sung as hymns. It became 
immensely popular, was many times reprinted, and 
its inflluence is hot yet extinct. In 1621 Arch- 
deacon Edmund Prya produced his metrical version 
of 1 the Psalms, which is still in use, though par- 
tially supplanted by the more modern version of 
William Morris. Skill in poetical composition is 
so widely dittused among Welsh -speaking people 
that the number of hymn-writers is very great, 
while the paucity of family names makes them 
somewhat difficult to distinguish. Two poets of 
the 17th cent., Rowland Vaughan (c. 1629-58) and 
Elis Wyn (1670-1734), are held in honourable 
remembrance, each by a single hymn. As early as 
1703 a collection of sacramental hymns was pub- 
lished by Thomas Baddy, a dissenting minister. 
A few years later a collection was issued by the 
celebrated educationalist, Griffith Jones of Llan- 
ddowror (1683-1761), but it is not certain whether 
it included any of his own compositions. 

The great outflow of Welsh sacred song began 
with the religious revival initiated by the early 
Calvinistic Methodists, in whose ranks are enrolled 
the greatest of all Welsh hymnists, William 
Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-91), his contem- 
porary David Williams, Morgan Rhys (t 1776), 
and Ann Griffiths (1776-1805). Outside that circle 
we find the names of David Jones of Caio, who in 
1753 translated into Welsh Watts’s and 

afterwards his Divine Songs. He was a Con- 
gregationalist, as vi’^as loan Thomas of Rhaiadr 
(fl. 1776-86), many of whose hymns are still in use. 
The great hymu-writer among the Unitarians was 
EdAvard Williams, renowned as an antiquary under 
the name of lolo Morganwg (1745-1826). The first 
Baptist hymn-book in Wales was compiled by 
Joseph Harris, called ‘ Gomer,’ in 1821 ; it con- 
tained many of his originals. 

The most striking characteristics of Welsh 
hymnody are depth of emotion and abundant use 
of metaphor — every kind of natural object being 
enlisted for the illustration of things spiritual. The 
hymus are for the most part intensely subjective. 

9 . Missions. — Since the year 1800, agents of the 


various missionary societies have produced hymns 
in upwards of a hundred and twenty languages 
and dialects, of Avhich more than half had never 
previously been reduced to writing. Some of these 
are in native, some in English, metres, and, as 
might be expected, a Ipge proportion of them are 
translations from English or German originals. 

[10. Curaanic and other early vernacular hymns. 
— In a Latin-Persian-Cumanic glossary ol 1303 
(ed, G. Kuun, Codex Cumanious, Budapest, 1880) 
are a few hymns in Cumanic, the language of a 
hybrid Turkish tribe then occupying Moldavia and 
the neighbouring districts. The majority of these 
hymns are translated from the Latin ; e.g. there is 
a rendering of the ‘Vexilla regis.’ One hymn, 
hoAvever, Eucharistic in character, is thus far 
believed to be an original composition (cf. W. 
Bang, ‘ Beitrage zur Erklarnng des koman. Marien- 
hymnus,’ in GGN, 1910, pp. 61-78, and ‘ Ueber 
einen koman. Kommunionshymnus,* in BulL Ac. 
roy, d& Beige [classe des lettres], 1910, p, 230). 

It is by no means impossible that a considerable 
body of early vernacular hymnody was composed 
in various languages, only to disappear. Thus, the 
Observantine Minorite Ladislaus (c. 1440-1605) is 
recorded^ by his biographer, Vincentius Morawski, 
writing in 1633, to have composed many hymns, 
Psalters, etc., some of which were in Latin, but 
others in Lithuanian (‘ Vita,’ i. ix. 59, in AS, May, i. 
[1866] 679). All trace of these Lithuanian produc- 
tions has vanished.— Louis H. Gray.] 
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T. G. Cbippeh. 

HYMNS (Egyptian). — The religious literature 
of ancient Egypt is fairly prolific in the depart- 
ment of hymnology, and a considerable amount 
of religious poetry has been preserved and trans- 
lated j but, on the whole, it cannot be said that 
the quality is on the same level with the quantity. 
To a great extent the hymns which have survived 
bear the stamp, not of a genuine personal religious 
feeling on the part of the writer, as in the case of 
our own best hymns, but of a purely official and 
stereotyped attitude towards the divinities whose 
praises are celebrated. Religion in Egypt, as we 
know it, was far too much of a business of cast- 
iron ritual to leave much room for any natural 
outpouring of thoughts and feelings of devotion 
and affection. If there were such outpourings, 
they were probably not on account of the great 
gods, whose position was infinitely removed from 
that of the ordinary worshipper, but rather of 
some of the minor deities, whom, as we know, the 
common people of Egypt took to their hearts in 
preference to the distant and unsympathetic figures 
of the great triads and enneads. Such effusions 
were not at all likely to survive in any quantity 
in comparison with the stilted official odes which 
had the sanction of the priesthood, were multi- 
plied in an infinity of copies, and were continually 
used for ritual purposes. 

In the time of the New Empire, however, there 
are traces of a feeling of impatience with the 
stereotyped formulae of the official religion, and 
one or two of the hymns which have survived from 
this period give us what is otherwise very unusual 
—the expression of a personal and living interest 
in religion. Thus, from a hieratic papyrus of this 
period we have the following : 

* Amen-Ba, I love thee and enfold thee in my heart , . . 

I do not follow anxiety in my heart ; what Amen-Ea saith 
cometh to pass.* 

To the same period alsobelongs a hymn which gives 
us one of the very few evidences that the devout 
Egyptian ever realized his own sinfulness : * Chastise 
me not,’ says a writer whose poem is preserved 
in the Anastasi Papyrus, ‘ according to n^ many 
sins.’ A hymn to Thoth from the Sallier Papyrus 
presents us with a view of the inward and secret 
nature of true religion totally alien to the beliefs 
of the upholders of the great religious cults of the 
nation, who emphatically seem to have thought 
that they would be heard for their much speaking : 

* O thou sweet spring for the thirsty in the desert ; it is closed 
for those who speak there, it is open for those who keep silence 
there. When the silent man cometh, he findeth the spring.* 

Such natural expressions of love, confidence, and 
inward intercourse with God are, however, quite 
exceptional in Egyptian hymnology. Taking the 
ordinary run of the hymns to the great gods, we 
find a constant repetition of the same cycle of ideas 
in practically the same phrases — a repetition which 
becomes wearisome, and gives a very poor Mea 
of the extent to which any genuine cfsvotional 
feeling can have entered into Egyptian religion. 
Erman’s opinion {Life in Ancient Mgypt^ p, 3891) 
is amply justified : 

‘There seems to be no question of devotional feelings on the 
part of the singer ; in fact, the greater part consists of stereo- 
tjTped phrases, which could he adapted to any of the mighty 
gods, and could also be used in adoration of the king.’ 

In fact, the average Egyptian hymn seems to 
have been constructed on a certain definite recipe. 
It was essential that the tvriter should say that 
the two countries (Upper and Lower Egypt) to- 
gether show honour to the god, that his fear is 
m all lands, that he has subaued his enemies and 


received the dignity of his father, that he is praised 
by the great cycle of the gods, that ail creatures 
are full of delight at his coming and adore his 
beauty, and so forth. All this belonged to any of 
the gods. In order to make the efiusion a charac- 
teristic hymn to Ra or Amen, there were added 
the name of the god in question, and perhaps one 
or two allusions to the myths associated with him 
and to the particular temple or temples which he 
most affected ; the result was a standard hymn 
which had this advantage, that with a few altera- 
tions it would do equally well for Ptah or Osiris. 

Thus we have the following from ‘ A Hymn to 
Ra when he riseth’ (Papyrus of Neklit) : 

‘Homage to thee, O thou glorious being, thou who art 
dowered with ail sovereignty. . . . The regions of the north 
and south come to thee with homage, and send forth acclama- 
tions at thy rising in the horizon of heaven. , . . The goddess 
Nut doeth homage unto thee, and the goddess Maat embraceth 
thee at all times. . . . The company of the gods rejoiceth at thy 
coming, the earth is glad when it beholdeth thy rays.’ 

Ani (Papyrus of Ani) can find nothing more 
original to say of the same deity : 

* Homage to thee, O thou who hast come as Khepera, the 
creator of the gods. . . . Thy mother Nut doeth an act of 
homage unto thee with both her hands. The land of ilanu re- 
ceiveth thee with satisfaction, and the goddess JMaat embraceth 
thee both at morn and eve.’ 

Osiris fares no better than Ra at the hands of 
his devout worshipper ; 

‘ Glory he to Osiris Unnefer, the great god within Abydos, 
King of eternity, lord of the everlasting. , . . Eldest son of the 
womb of Nut, lord of the crowns of the north and south, lord 
of the lofty white crown. As prince of gods and of men he 
hath received the crook and the w'hip and the dignity of his 
divine father. Thou art crowned lord of Busiris and ruler in 
Abydos.* 

The gi’eat bulk of Egyptian hymn literature 
consists of poems in praise of one or other of the 
three great gods, Ra, Amen, and Osiris. 

I. Hymns to Ra. — A certain amount of real 
religions feeling was apparently awakened in the 
Egyptian mind by the contemplation of the rising 
and setting of the life-giving sun, and this was 
transferred to the Sun-god, though its expression 
is often very stilted. 

‘ Homage to thee,* saj^s an interesting hymn in the Papyrus 
of Hu-nefer, ‘ 0 thou who art Ba when thou risest and Turn 
when thou settest 1 Thou riaest, thou risest, thou ahlnest, thou 
shinest, thou who art crowned king of the gods. , . . Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the watery abyss of the sky, thou didst form the Nile, 
thou didst create the deep, and thou dost give light unto all 
that therein is. , , , Thou art unknown, and no tongue Is 
worthy to declare thy likeness : only thou thyself. . , . Millions 
of years have gone over the world, I cannot tell the number 
of those through which thou hast passed. Thou didst pass 
over and travel through spaces requiring millions and hundreds 
of thousands of years ; thou passest through them in peace, 
and thou steerest thy way across the watery abyss to the place 
which thou lovest. This thou doest in one little moment of 
time, and then thou dost sink down, and dost make an end of 
the hours,’ 

Tims Ra is here adored as the Creator, the In- 
effable, and the Eternal, and in this hymn, at 
least, there is a distinct vein of genuine poetical 
feeling in the description of the Sun-god’s swift 
journey over space. Rut even in such hymns the 
constant reiteration of the creation formula and 
the endless repetition of the solar journey in the 
morning and evening boats become very tiresome. 

One of the most important of the Ba hymns is 
that series which is sometimes called the ‘ Litany 
of Ra.’ It exists in the form of a long text sculp- 
tured at the entrances of the royal tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes. Its importance 
lies, not in its poetical merits, which are very small 
indeed, but in the fact that throughout the hymn 
Ra is successively identified with 75 various gods 
or cosmic elements. They are all forms of the 
god, who, as primordial deity, embraces all, and 
from whom emanate all the other gods, who are 
only his manifestations. 

‘ Homage to thee, Ba, supreme power, he who descends into 
the sphere of Amentefc, his form is that of Turn. Homage tc 
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thee, Ea, supreme power, he who sends forth the plants in their 
season, his form is that of Seh. Homage to thee, Ea, supreme 
power, the great one who rules what is in the Nun, his form is 
that of Nut,’ . . . and so on. 

2. Hymns to Amen, — Next in importance to the 
Ra hymns come those addressed to Amen. Of 
these perhaps the best is that found in a hieratic 
papyrus (no. 17, Boulaq). It contains, of course, 
the usual formulae, which belonged to Amen, as 
they belonged to Ra, to Osiris, or to any of the 
great gods, and were mere matter of habit, so many 
lines to be filled according to the usual recipe, 

* Chief of all the gods, lord of truth, father of fiio gods, 
creator of beasts, maker of men, lord of existences, creator of 
fruitful things, maker of herbs, feeder of cattle,’ 

and it expressly identifies Amen, not only with 
Ra, but with Turn, Min, and Khepera. ‘Yet it 
contains also here and there traces of that realiza- 
tion of divine power in the sustenance of living 
things which always, as Erman has observed {Life 
in Ancient Egypt, p. 391), brings reality, and some- 
thing of beauty and freshness, into the arid desert 
of Egyptian hymn-writing. 

* He it is who makes pasture for the herds and fruit trees for 
man ; who creates that whereby fish live in the river and the 
birds under the heavens ; who gives breath to them' who are in 
the egg and feeds the son of the worm ; he creates that whereby 
the gnat lives, and also the worms and fleas ; he creates that 
which ia needed by the mice in their holes, and that which feeds 
the birds upon all trees.’ 

^ The verses, with their minute description of the 
divine care for the smallest creatures, suggest a 
far-off anticipation of Coleridge’s 

* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’ 

At the same time the writer has a sense, somewhat 
unusual, of moral quality in his god. To him, 
Amen is a god 

* listening to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when 
one cries unto him, deliverer of the timid man from the violent, 
judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed, Lord of wisdom, 
whose precepts are wise, Lord of mercy most loving, at whose 
coming men live.’ 

The pantheistic tendency of Egyptian religious 
thought is clearly seen in the late hymn found 
in the inscrintion of Darius at the Oasis of el- 
Khargeh. The hymn is specifically addressed to 
Amen ; but we find that the god is completely 
identified with the other great gods of Egypt ; 

‘ He is Ea, who exists by himself.* ‘ It is Amen who dwells 
in all things, the revered god who was from the beginning. . . . 
He is Ptah, the greatest of the gods.’ ‘Thy august ram dwells 
in Tattu ’ identifies him with Osiris. ‘ Shu, Tefnut, Mut, and 
Khons are thy forms, dwelling in thy shrine under the typ^es of 
the god Khem.’ *We cannot,’ says Naville {Th6 Old Mgyp. 
Faith, p. H9), ‘sum up more clearly the Egyptian doctrine 
than in the following phrase ; “ Thy throne is reared in every 
place thou desirest, and, when thou wiliest it, thou dost 
multiply thy names.” ' 

3, Hymns to Osiris. — Of all Egyptian hymns, 
those addressed to Osiris are perhaps the most dis- 
appointing. Here, if anywhere, we should have 
expected to find the evidence of sincere religious 
feeing. For the cult of Osiris was not only the 
most popular and long-enduring of Egyptian cults, 
but was so precisely because of 9ie human elements 
in the life of Osiris, the sympathy which these 
created between him and his worshippers, and the 
ethical character of many of the beliefs regarding 
him. If any personal relationship existed between 
an Egyptian worshipper and any of the great gods, 
it is to be looked for m the Osins cult. Yet, when 
we turn to the Osirian hymns, we find, almost 
more than anywhere else, only the multiplication 
of bombastic and meaningless epithets. 

* Praise to thee, Osiris, son of Nut, who wearest the horns, 
and dost lean upon a high pillar ; to whom the crown was given, 
and joy before the nine gods. . . . Great in power in Eosetta, 
a lord of might in Ehnas, a lord of strength in Tenent. Great 
of appearance in Abydos , . . before whom the great ones of 
might feared ; before whom the great ones rose up upon their 
mats. ... To whom Upper and Lower Egypt come bowing 
down, because his fear ia so great and his might so powerful.' 
‘ Be 3 '^ond this,’ says Erman {Mgyp. Rel. p. 48), ‘ this pnestly poat 
could find nothing to say of this most human of all the gods.’ 


A certain amount of human feeling does, how- 
ever, enter into the funeral hymn known as the 
‘Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys,’ in which 
these goddesses are supposed to bewail the deceased 
Osiris ; 

‘ Come to thy house, come to thy house, O god On I ... 0 
beautiful youth, come to thy house that thou mayest see me. 

I am thy sister whom thou loveat; thou sbalt not abandon 
me. . . , Oorae to her who loves thee, Unnefer, thou blessed 
one. Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, thy wife, thou whose 
heart is still. ... I call to thee and weep so that it is hoard 
even in heaven, bub thou dost not hear my voice ; and yet I am 
thy sister, whom thou lovedst upon earth. Thou lovedst none 
beside me, my brother, my brother I ’ 

This is both genuine and touching ; but, as it 
was the typicaT funeral lamentation, it is per- 
missible to oelieve that these qualities are due, 
not to the worship of the god, but to the human 
loss which was actually bewailed. 

4. Hymn to Hapi. — Besides the hymns addressed 
to the great gods, there are others, such as the well- 
known hymn to Hapi, the Nile-god, in which the 
formulae have a little more of life and reality be- 
hind them. The worshipper was here addressing 
a god who was a necessity of his daily life, and 
there could scarcely fail to be an element of sin- 
cerity in his approach to such a deity. 

* The flowing stream, laden with blessing, is a visible sacred 
being, and when the Egyptian treats of the real, and describes 
the things he daily sees, his art always succeeds the best' 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 391). 

The following extracts are from Maspero’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Hymn to the Nile’ (from the 2nd 
Sallier and the 7 th Anastasi Papyrus) ; 

‘ Hail to thee, Hapi, who appearest in the land, and comest 
to give life to Egypt ; thou who dost hide thy coming in dark- 
ness. . . . Creator of corn, maker 0 ! barley. ... Do his fingers 
cease from their labours, than are all the millions of beings in 
misery ; doth he wane in heaven, then the gods themselves and 
all men perish ; the cattle are driven mad, and all the world, 
both great and small, are in torment. But if, on tha contrary, 
the prayers of men are heard at his rising, then tha earth shouts 
for joy, then are all bellies joyful, each back is shaken with 
laughter, and every tooth grinaeth. . , . Stones are not sculp- 
tured for him ... he is unseen, no tribute is paid unto him, 
and no offerings are brought unto him ; nevertheless the gene- 
rations of thy .children rejoice in thee, for thou dost rule as 
king ... by whom the tears are washed from every eye I ’ 

5. Royal hymns.—Among all the gods there was 
probably none who was so real to the ancient 
Egyptian as the one whom he called Hhe good 
goa,’ in contradistinction from ‘the great gods’ — 
Sie reigning Pharaoh. It wai the duty of all loyal 
subjects to ofter adoration to him, and even the 
answers of the courtiers to the questions of their 
sovereign had to be prefaced with a short hymn’ of 
praise in which all the stock attributes of divinity 
were piled upon the king. Two of these royal 
hymns stand out above others, and are important 
enough to require notice, though their poetical 
merit is not very great. The first is that addressed 
to Senuaert ill, (Usertsen) of the Xllth dynasty. 
It is remarkable for its exact strophio structure, 
and for the illustration which it gives of the fact 
that at so early a period the Egyptian literary art 
was already bound, not to say strangled, by hard 
and fast rules. 

‘ Twice great is the King of his city, above a million arms ; as 
for other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a dyke, 
damming the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a cool lodge, 
letting men repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a bulwark, 
with walls built of the sharp stones of Kesera.’ 

The hymn runs thus, with carefully balanced 
lines, through six long strophes, in wliich the king 
ia compared to all sorts of good and gracious infiu- 
ences. 

The second hymn was inspired by the warlike 
prowess of Tahutmes ill. of the XVIIItb dynasty. 
After an introduction in praise of Tahutmes, the 
poet makes the god Amen ^ide his son the king 
round the whole circuit of tne world, giving it all 
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into his power. Occasionally in this long geo- 
graphical excursion there are passages of vigour 
and fancy which show that the fierce energy of 
the old king had awakened the imagination of his 
subjects. 

* I have come, giving thee to smite down those who are in their 
marshes. 

The lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a crocodile ; 

Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the Libyans, 

The isles of the Utentiu belong to the might of thy prowess ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a fierce-eyed lion, 

While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are nigh thy 
border, 

Thou hast smitten the Sand-dwellers as living captives ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a southern jackal, 

Swift’footed, atealthy-going, who roves the Two Lands.' 

By far the most significant relics of Egyptian 
hymnology, however, are the two hymns addressed 
to the Aten, or life-giving power of the solar disk 
by the King Amenhotep IV., better known as 
Akhenaten, of the XVIIlth dynasty. The longer 
of these has been frequently translated, and it 
stands alone in its simple realism, its vivid depic- 
tion of the benefits received from the Aten, and 
its conception of a universal deity to whom all 
nations are alike dear : 


Thou reit«8t in the western horizon of heaven, 

And thft land is in darkness like the dead , 

Every lion cometh forth from his den. 

And all the serpents then bite ; 

The night shines with its lights, 

The land lies in silence ; 

For he who made them is in his horizon. 

The land brightens, for thou risest in the horizon. 

Shining as the Aten in the day ; 

The darkness flies, for thou givest thy beams ; 

Both lands are rejoicing every day. 

Men awake, and stand upon their feet, 

For thou liftest them up , 

They bathe their limbs, they clothe themselves, 

They lift their hands in adoration of thy rising, 
Throughout the land they do their labours . . . 

The ships go forth, both north and south. 

For every way opens at thy rising ; 

The fishes in the river swim up to greet the© ; 

Th}*- beams are wdthin the depth of the great sea.' 

Then passing to the universality of his deity : 

‘In the hills from Syria to Kush, and the plain of Egypt, 

Thou givest to every one bis place, thou framest their lives. 
To every one his belongings, reckoning his length of days. 
Aten of the day, revered of every distant land, thou makest 
their life, 

Thou placest a Nile in heaven that it may rain upon them . . . 
Oh, lord of eternity, the Nile in heaven is for the strange 
people. 

And all wild beasts that go upon their feet. 

The Nile that cometh from below the earth is for the land of 
Egypt, 

That It maj-- nourish every field. . . . 

Thou makest the far-off heaven, that thou mayest rise in it, 
That thou mayest see all that thou madest when thou wast 
alone. 

. . . Thou art in my heart, there is none who knowetb thee 
excepting thy son Nefer-Kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 

Thou causest that he should have understanding, in thy ways 
and in thy might’ (Griffith, in Petrie's Hist of Egypt, 
ii. 215 f.). 

While ^ there is perhaps nothing absolutely 
original in the hymn except the acknowledgment 
of a universal and spiritual god to whom all men 
are dear, yet even the familiar motives are handled 
with such freshness and vigour as to make Akhen- 
aten’s hymn a welcome oasis in the dry and thirsty 
land of Egyptian hymnology. The misfortune is 
that it stands practically alone. 


LiTBKATtTK*. — A. Eftnan, Bandbook ^ Egyp. Religiori 
Eng. tr., London, 1907, Life in Ancient Egypt, do. 1894 ; G 
Steindorff, Rel, of the Anc, Egyptians, do, 1905 ; E. Navillt 
Tke Old Egyp, FaitA, do. 1909 ; G. Maspero, The Loam, c 
do. 1894, The Struggle of the Nations, do. 1896 
Renouf, Origin and Grotvth of ReL of Anc. Egyp 
m^bberb Lectures, 1879), do. 1880 ; J. H. Breasted, Bist. o 
Egypt, do. 1906, Ee Bymnts in Solein mb rege Amenophide li 
conceptis, Berlin, 1894 ; E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyp 
t%an^ London, 1904, Egyptian Religion, do. 1900, The Book o 
Txr 2ud set., do-, various dates 

Petrie, A Mistory of Egypt, vol. ii., London 

James JBaikie. 


HYMNS (Greek and Roman). — I. Greek,^ 
The term iipvos (first found in Horn. Od. viii. 429, 
and Hesiod, Works and Days, 657), of unknown 
and probably (like Aeyoy, rtaiiv, SiOvpaju^os, etc.) 
non-Greek derivation,^ was applied to poems 
addressed to the gods, as ^yKthfiLov was used to 
denote eulogies of human beings. In its widest 
sense it included such species as dithyrambs, 
pmans, nomes, threni, etc. ; but, according to the 
definition of the grammarians, it was appropriated 
to narratives of or addresses to divine personages, 
without dancing and without music, other than 
that of the cithara (Proclus, ChrestoTnathia, p. 244, 
ap. Phot. Bihl. 320 A 12, Bekker : iK&Xow dk KadSXov 
irdvTa rh els toi)s bwepripovs [vTrrjpdras MS] ypa^fdfxeva 
i}fji.vov5' 8ib Kai rb TTpocrddioy sal ra dXXa rd irpoetpy/xha 
4>alvQvraL dvribLaarOCKovres rip tts etd'g rrpbs ydvos 
6 8b KiUpios iifxvos irpbs KLddpav ‘pdero ^<rrc6rwv ; cf. 
also Plato, Zeygr, 700 B, 801 B, Ion, 534 C ; Aristotle, 
Poet 14485 27). It will be convenient to distinguish 
Greek hymns according to their metre, since the 
character of the hymn varied materially with the 
metrical form, 

I. Hexameter hymns.— These originally con- 
stituted a kind of department of epos, and were in 
the hands of its executants, the rhapsodes. They 
were of different dimensions : some, such as the 
greater Homeric hymns (see below), were as long as 
a book of the Odyssey ; others consisted of a few 
lines. The latter were known as wpoolpLa and were 
used by rhapsodes as a preface to their recitation 
(Pindar, Nem* ii. 1~3, who says that the usual 
invocation was of Zeus).® The w'ord, however, was 
applied to the longer hymns also, as, for instance, 
by Thucydides, iii. 104, to the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo. The lay of Hemodocus upon the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite {Od, viii, 266-366) appears to 
be an imitation of a hymn of the first class ; the 
first ten lines of Hesiod^s Works and Days are the 
earliest specimen of the second. In the same poem 
(654 ff.) Hesiod says that he won a three-legged pot 
wdth ears at the wake of Amphidamas at Chaleis 
with a hymn ; and a quotation from an unknown 
Hesiodic poem (fr. 266, Bzach) represents Hesiod 
and Homer competing at Delos with * new hymns ’ 
to Apollo. Another hymn which we can refer to 
an early period is the vpwrbbiov written by Eumelus 
of Corinth (8th cent.) for a Messenian pilgrimage 
to Delo.s. Two Doric hexameters are quoted from 
it by Pausanias, IV. xxxiii. 2. 

Hymns began with a formula of invocation — 
usually to the Muses : Mou<rat , . . SeOre AC dw^Trere 
(Hes. Works and Days, If.) ; 'Eppriv i^pvet., MoD<ra, 
At6s Kal Maiddos vlbv {Hyni> JSomer^ in Hertn, 1) ; 
diKpl fioL "'BpfMdao <j>l\ov ybvov hverre, MoOcra {Hym, 
Homer, in Fan. 1) (the last opening was so frequent 
in the dithyramb as to give rise to a verb dfKpia- 
vaKri^eiy [Suid. — and ended with one of fare- 

well and transition to another theme (dXXd, dva^t 
/tdXtt Xtttpe [Zenobius, v. 99] ; vvv 8b Beoi jadxapes rtSv 
iaSXQy d4>9oyoL bare [iElius Dionysius, ap, Eustath. 
360] j Kal <rb pbv oDrw xaipe, Aibs Kal Artrovs vii- abrhp 
by<b Kal 0-640 Kal dWrjs iiviiaofi [Eym^ Homer, 

in Apoll, 645 f.]).® 

The extant hexameter hymns may now be con- 
sidered. 

(a) Homeric This name is applied to a 

collection of 33 poems handed down usually together 
with the hymns of Callimachus and Proclus and 
similar poetical literature (ed. A. Baunieister, 
Leipzig, 1860 ; A. Gemoll, do. 1877 ; E. Abel, do. 

1 It is possible, however, that v/xyos has arisen from HSpos, 
and is connected with vSw, ■ufiew, *to teU of, celebrate*; cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. GrammA, Munich, 1913, p. 89, and the lit. 
there cited. 

This statement is confirmed by the hjnnnal language of 
Theocritus, xviL 1 ; Aratus, 1. 

s Imitations of these formulas are frequent in literature: 
Theocr. i. 182, ii. 14, xv. 142, xvii. 186 ; Ion of Chios, i. 16 ; 
Nonnus. xix. 174, 192 ; inscr, ap. Plut. Vit. Asm. FauL 16. 
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1886; A. Goodwin, Oxford, 1893; T. W Allen 
and E. E. Sikes, London, 1904 ; Allen, do. 1912). 
The antiquity of the collection as such is limited 
hy the neo-Orphic character of the eighth hymn 
(to Ares), and cannot at earliest be fixed much 
before the Christian era. 

The first five h:pnns in the collection were on a larxrc scale, 
and of them a short account may be given. The hvmn to 
Dionysus (i.) is a fragment, but that to Demeter (if.) is of 
considerable poetical value. It narrates the rape of Persephone 
by Pluto ; the wanderings of Demeter in search of her daughter : 
her reception, disguised as an old woman, in the house of Oeleus 
at Eleusis ; and her intention of making the child Demophon 
immortal. Frustrated in this by the child’s mother, Metanira, 
she reveals herself, orders the foundation of a temple at Eleusis. 
and causes the fruits of the earth to cease. Zeua eventually 
commands that Persephone return to the upper world, although 
she must pass a third of each year in the under world. The 
crops once more come up, and to the Eleusinians are revealed 
the rites of Demeter’s worship upon which depends happiness 
m another world. The date of this hymn turns almost entirely 
on an argument exsilentio. The doctrine of the after happiness 
Of the initiate (ver. 480 ff.) is otherwise not found before Pindar, 
and there is no definite evidence by which to date its first 
appearance. Further, the hymn makes very large omissions ; 
in fact, it Ignores the_ whole of the mystery proper, as it was 
practised, nor does it mention one prominent personage, 
lacchus, or the obscene part of the BaubO'Story. As this was 
clearly intentional, just as was the dignified and epic tone of 
the story, no definite date can he inferred from it. Of more 
importance is the absence of any allusion to Athens, which, it 
IS generally believed, had absorbed Eleusis by 600 b,o. This 
together with the lofty style of the poem, leads us to date it 
not much later than 700 b.c. Subsequently, at a date unknown, 
it was excerpted and adapted to assist a prose narrative of the 
story in its fuller and Orphic form (of. papyrus ed. W. Schu* 
hart and U. von Wilamowitz-Hoellendorff, Berliner Klassiker- 
texte, V. [Berlin, 1907] 7 ff.). Tradition is silent regarding the 
authorship of the hymn. 

The hymn to Apollo (iii.) is unique in that it was ascribed in 
antiquity to Cynathus of Chios, a rhapsode (Hippostratus, 
FUG- iv. 433), who ‘was the first to recite the Homeric poems 
in Syracuse in the 69th Olympiad.’ The date has been recognized 
to be wrong on the ground that, firstly, it contradicts the other 
statement in the passage, since it is incredible that Homer 
should first have reached Sicily in 604 B.c. in the age of 
Epicharmus; and, secondly, from an argument ex silentio 
derived from the poem itself, which alludes neither to the 
BytMun games (instituted 688 b.c.) nor to the burning of the 
temple of Trophobius and Agamedes (648 b.o.). This is decisive 
against Ol. 69, and Oynasthus may revert to his natural date 
among the Homeric and Peloponnesian rhapsodes of the 8th 
oentury.l 

The hymn begins with the birth of Apollo. Leto, seeking a 
place in which to bring forth her son, wandered in vain round 
the coasts of the -®gean, from Crete to Athos, from Pelion to 
Cnidus ; only barren Delos received her. Here Apollo was 
born, and the island burst into flowers of gold. So it is be- 
loved by Apollo more than any other place, and there the 
lonians gather with their wives and children and ships and 
possessions, for boxing, dancing, and singing. Here is the 
marvel of the Delian singing-women, who imitate the words 
and the music of all men, and here the sweetest of singers, 
a blind man who lives in Chios. Besides Delos, Apollo inhabits 
Lycia, Mmonia, and Pytho, as well as Olympus, the home of 
Zeus. Brides hath he too, but the poet will tell how he set 
up the first oracle in the earth. To accomplish this, he left 
Olympus and set foot in Pieria ; thence, passing the ^nianes, 
the Perrhaebi, and lolcus, he reached Oenssura in Eubma. The 
Delantine plain displeased him, so he crossed the Euripus and 
travelled [along the later Sacred Way] by Thebes and Onchestus, 
Haliartua, and the city of the Phlegyse to Crisa. There, with 
the help of Trophoniua and Agamedes, he built his temple, and 
shot a great snake which wasted men and sheep, from whose 
rotting (irv8«v) the place was called Ilvfiw, and the god mjetoy. 
He still required ministers, and them he brought by sea from 
Minoan Knossos in Orete—meeting their ship in the guise of a 
dolphin (SeA^ts)— and there he established them to pray to him 
as 6eA^ivioy, and to maintain themselves upon the sheep that 
should be sacrificed hy the tribes of men. But, in case ol idle 
word, or deed, or insolence, other men should rule them. 

It has long been recognized that this hymn consists of two 
parts, the Delian and the Delphic. The character of the two 
w different : the former is brilliant, and deals with the lonians 
and the poet at least as much as with Apollo ; the second is 
impersonal, and contains a number of essential details, local 
and historical. Moreover, the lines constituting the junction 
of the two parts (179-206) are not natural in the context, and 
the opening of the second hymn is unusual (207-214). If, then, 
Cymethus wrote the first part, another author must be sought 
for the second, and probably in Bosotia, since the interest is 
entirely continental, and the events take place on the Pilgrims' 
Way from Mycalessus to Pytho. It is usually supposed, but 
without definite evidence, that the two parts were put together 

i His antiquity is assumed by Philodemus, who mentions him 
together with Orpheus (Herculanenaiunt voluminum qua 
iupermntf Naples, 1793-1866, vi 166, col. 7; cf. Gomperz, 
SW^lFcxxiii. [1890]). 


at a later period; yet it is quite as likely that Oynsethus 
composed the first part as a preface to tiie second, which was 
already existent, and joined them together without much ado. 
ine Hesiodic Scutum is an ancient document of similarly com- 
posite character. The whole hymn, like the others, is distin- 
guished by its omissions : the Delian portion mentions none of 
the sights and sacred places of Delos, which were well known 
at least as early as the 6th cent. (Theognis, 6ff.); this is prob- 
ably a proof of its antiquity, as is the cheerful description of the 
lonians, and the allusion to Mieonia (i.e. Lydia) and Lycia as 
seats of ApoUine worship. This outlook has been recognized 
to date from a time before the Lydian monarchy had begun 
to threaten Ionian independence, i,t. from the 8th century. 
Another important omission is that of ApoUine worship in the 
north, and the story of the Hyperboreans (q.B.), which was 
sung by Olen (see below (e) (1)). It is uncertain what interpre- 
tation 18 to be put upon this fact. The Delphic portion equally 
omits most of the features of the oracle, especially the Pythia 
(see .A :P.,Opp6, JHS xxiv. [1904] 214 ff.), and its allusion to the 
pre-Apollinc worship at Pytho (300 ff.) is superficial and vague. 
The hymn to Hermes (iv.) is equally eclectic, and describes only 
the foliowing fea^res of the god’s functions and history : his 
birth of Maia at Oyllene in Arcadia ; the invention of the lyre 
four days afterwards ; the theft of Apollo’s cattle at Pieria : 
the invention of fire (produced by the friction of sticks) ; the 
slaughter, dismemberment, and roasting of two kine, and the 
portioning of the cooked parts into twelve, of which Hermes 
did not taste ; Apollo’s search and discovery of the cattle ; the 
terms struck between these two gods— Apollo received the lyre, 
and Hermes, besides retaining the care of cattle, also received 
the oaduceus (‘rod of wealth’); and the witchcraft of the 
three a-efxvai or ®ptoi. The story, therefore, is very simple, 
although reference is incidentally made to most of Hermes’ 
functions. The hymn is more setiological than the others. On 
the other hand, it has a peculiar raciness ; Hesiod is parodied 
(36), and the indifference of the Olympians towards mankind is 
roundly asserted (577 f.). The date of the hymn may be obtained 
by considering the geographical state of the legend ; the cows 
are driven from Pieria (in an earlier form of the tale this had 
probably been Pereia in S. Thessaly) to the Alphean Pylus: 
later authors substituted the Meseenian Pylus. The Alphean 
or Nesfeorian Pylus appears to have been sacked towards the 
end of the 7th cent, in consequence of the events narrated by 
Herodotus, iv. 145,andMimnerinus, fr, 9, and it rapidly became 
forgotten. Hence its mention here appears to make the docu- 
ment not later than the end of the 7th cent., for in Stesichorus, 
fr. 44, of the same period, w'e find mention of the adjacent 
Alphean Samos or Samicum, which was soon also to vanish from 
memorj’’. Some slight linguistic peculiarities (Allen-Sikes, p. 
133) perhaps point to a Boeotian or Euboean origin. The same 
story of the invention of the lyre and the theft of the cattle 
is told in the newly discovered satyr-play, the ’IxveuraC of 
Sophocles (Oxi/Tm Pap. ix, [1912]), but the influence of the hymn 
is not apparent. 

The hymn^ to Aphrodite (v.) is a straightforward account of 
one episode in the goddess’s life, telling how, in revenge for her 
influence over the whole universe, Zens inspired her with a 
passion for the Trojan prince Anchises, who begat on her a child, 
iEneas, whose stock should rule over Troy for ever (196 f.). The 
poetical merits of the hymn are very high. Its date and place 
are uncertain, but the theme, the prophecy, and the detail that 
the Trojans and Phrygians speak different languages (113 ff. ; 
cf. P. Kretschmer, Einl&Uun^in die Gesch. der grieah. SpracM, 
Gottingen, 1896, p. 182), as well as one or two verbal usages, 
point to a colonist, doubtless a Homeric, author. 

A word must be said upon the evidence of the presence or 
absence of the digamma in these hymns, since it affords a legiti- 
mate criterion for their relative age. The result of the calcula- 
tions (Flach, Bezzenberffer*s Beitrdge, ii. [18781 1-43 ; Allen-Sikes, 
p. Ixxi) is (1) Pythian or Delphic part of the hymn to Apollo, 
(2) Aphrodite, (8) Delian part of the hymn to Apollo, (4) 
Demeter, and (5) Hermes. It should also be added that the 
style of their composition is a continuation of the Homeric 
manner ; it is dignified and anthropomorphic. Although ritual 
ttTrdppTjra are alluded to (as in Demeter), and the origin of rites 
is explained (as in Hermes), the details are not given. There 
is, therefore, the same apparent absence of magic and primitive 
symbolism as in Homer. This is in striking contrast to the 
Orphic literature (see below). 

The remaining hymns may be briefly dismissed. They appear 
to be all invocations or irpoo(/uua, and are insignificant except 
that to Dionysus (vii.) and that to Pan (xix.). Tbeir age is un- 
certain, but the;y contain no trace of Alexandrian style or, 
except in Ares (viii.), of eastern doctrine. It is doubtful if any, 
except viii., can be brought below 600 b.o. 

(6) Callimachus of Alexandria. — ^This poefc (t c. 
240 B.o.) has left six hymns, handed down in the 
same MSS as the Homeric, which, until the recent 
recovery of fragments of the MecaU and the 
were all the writings of Callimachus that had 
directly survived. The hymns (ed. O, Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1870 ; U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorft'^ 
Berlin, 1897) are to Zeus, A^Uo, Artemis, Delos, 
on the Bath of Pallas, and to Demeter. The Aourpi 
HaXX4$os is in elegiacs, and this and the hymn to 
Demeter are in Doric. As might be supposed from 
CaBimachus’sreputationjtheaehymnshave superior 
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literary quality^ "but they are quite unepic and 
frankly modern, and, like the Alexandrian epics 
in general, hnd their interest in aetiology, 

(c) Orphic hymns . — These poems (ed. G. Her- 
mann, Leipzig, 190S ; E. Abel, do. 1885), 88 in 
number, have nothing save the name in common 
with the older Orphic hymns and poems. They 
are of mystic signification and no literary value. 
According to A. Dieterich {de hymnis Orphicis, 
Marburg, 1891, p. 24), they are of different dates ; 
the extremes are, on the one hand, the allegorizing 
doctrines of the Stoics ; on the other, the magical 
inscriptions (A.D. lOO-^lSO) in which the hymns are 
quoted (see also Petersen, FhilologuSi xxvii. [1868] 
385-431). 

{d) Hymns of Froclus. — This philosopher, the 
head of the Academy (f A.D. 485), composed, 
amongst his many other works, 8 hymns of a Neo- 
Platonic character (ed. A. Ludwich, Koiiigsberg, 
1895). Like the Orphic hymns, they are contained, 
for the most part, in the same MSS as the Homeric 
hymns. Their literary value is not great. 

(e) Lost hexameter hymns . — Among hexameter 
hymns which are no longer extant the following 
deserve mention : 

(1) Olen of Lycia wrote hymns to Eileithyia, 
Hera, and Achaia, which were in use at Delos. 
According to Pausanias (IX. xxvii. 2), he was the 
oldest of hymn-writers. His name which is 
not Greek, confirms their Lycian origin, and Lycia 
is the most probable source of the Apolline wor- 
ship. It is remarkable, therefore, that Herodotus 
(iv. 35) quotes him for the northern extension of 
Apolline influence, viz. the legend of the Hyper- 
borean tribute, which, as w'e have seen, is passed 
over in the Homeric hymn. As Suidas calls Olen 
iwoToids, we may infer that his hymns were in 
hexameters. 

(2) Pamphos (Ild/Kpcas), whom Pausanias (ix. 
xxvii. 2) puts between Olen and Orpheus, wrote 
hymns ^ for the Athenian sacral family of the 
Lycomidse, who had the hereditary function of 
performing worship to Demeter at Plilya in Attica. 
He wrote about Demeter, and perhaps also on 
other divinities. Two hexameters (on Zeus) are 
quoted in Philostratus, Eeroicus, 693. 

(3) The quotations of the hymns and hymnal 
poems whicli go under the name of Orpheus are 
collected hy E. Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 
224-251 (see ako Dieterich, de Hymnis OrMeis ; 
H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsohratiker'^y JBerlin, 
1906-10, pp, 473-482). According to Clem. Alex. 
(Strom, i. 21), the greater part of the Orphic corpus 
was composed by various hands in the 6th cent. 
B.C., although both the hymns and the poems 
were universally believed to be older than HTomer. 
These hymns, like those of Pamphos, were written 
for the Lycomidm for temple-worship at Phlya, 
and were used also at Eleusis. They were more 
devotional and less literary than the Homeric 
(Pausanias, ix. xxx. 12), short and few in number 
(*&.), and appeared incredible and grotesque to the 
uninitiate (Menander, de Encom. v. 41). The poem 
dealing with the rape of Persephone (fr. 209 ff.) 
illustrates this criticism, and, compared with the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter, shows the difference 
between the Orphic and the Homeric treatment 
of myth. 

(4) Very similar to the Orphic hymns were those 
of Musmus (Pans. x. vii. 2), which were in use also 
at Phlya and Eleusis. Plato (Bep. 364 E) men- 
tions Musaeus and Orpheus together. There are 
no quotations. On Musaeus in general, see Kinkel, 

j Leipzig, 1877, p. 218 ff. ; Diels 2 , 482-488. 

Other hexameter hymns hardly require mention. 
Socrates wrote one in prison to the Delphic god 
(Bhmdoy 60 D ) ; a beautiful imitation (to Adonis) is 
inserted into Theocritus’s 15th Idyll ; and the exist- 


ence of many short ritual hymns in the classical 
period is inferred from imitations in drama by 
Adami, Jahrh.f. Mass. Bhilol.y 1901, p. 213 ff. 

2 . Melic hymns. — The psean is as old as the 
Iliad (i. 473, xxii. 391); the AnXidBes also (Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 607) and the Cretan ministers of Delphi 
(Hym. Homer, in Apoll. 518) sang a paean ; and, 
if we took the word to cover the paean, nome, 
dithyramb, and Opifyosj a long list of titles would 
have to be given. When we adopt the somewhat 
arbitrary ancient restriction of meaning (see p. 40*), 
we find the following among poets who wrote 
hymns : Alcaeus, Aleman, Anacreon, Castorio, 
Lasus, Simonides (all in T. Bergk, JPoetce lyr. Gr.^, 
Leipzig, 1882, iii.), Pindar, and Bacchylides, as 
well as Ion of Chios (i6. ii. 251, with a kind of 
elegiac hymn to Dionysus) and Aristotle (to Arete, 
ib. 360, of uncertain classification). All these, 
j however, have perished, so far as direct tradition 
is concerned. A certain number of hymns or 
similar compositions have been preserved on stone ; 
among these are Isyllus’s poem on Asclepius (IQ 
Pel. Ins. i. 950) of about 300 B.C., of unusual 
literary merit (see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorli’, 
Isyllos von EpidauroSy Berlin, 1886) ; three hymns 
discovered hy the French at Delphi (BCH xviL 
[1894] 651, xviii. [1895] 71, xix. [1896] 393) hy 
Aristonous, Cleochares, and Philodamus ; a hymn 
sung by the Cretan Curetes (BSA xv. [1908-09] 347, 
with commentary by Bosanquet and Murray) ; a 
hymn to Asclepius (O/A iii. i. 171 [3rd cent. A.B.]). 
See in general the article ‘ Hyninus ’ by S. Beinach 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Lex. des ant. gr. et ro^n., 
Paris, 1896 ff., p. 337. 

II. Latin. — Hymns play a very small part in 
Latin literature. The axamentay hymns of the 
Salic priests of Mars, unintelligible even to the 
priests (Quintilian, I. vi. 40), exist only in a few 
quotations (see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. der rom. 
Lit.^y Leipzig, 1890, § 64). The hymns of the 
Frafcres Arvales, however, are preserved in inscrip- 
tions first dug up in 1570 in the Vigna Ceccarelli, 
near Magliana, on the road from Home to Porto. 
They axe edited in GIL vi. (1886) 2023 ff., and by 
Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874). 
In literature proper we may point to Catullus’s 
34th poem (‘ Dianse sumus in fide ’) and his invoca- 
tion of Venus (xxxvi. 11-16), and Horace’s Carmen 
smeulare. 

LiTERATuas.—Besides the sources mentioned in the article 
reference may be made to the usual Histories of literature, 
t.g. G. Bernhardy, Grwidriss der grieeh. Liter atur gesch.. 
Halle, 1876, i. 801 ff. ; K. Sittl, Geseh. der grieeh. Idt.y Munich, 
i88i, pp. i5£f., i93fif. W. Allen. 

HYMNS (Hebrew and Jewish).—- It will for the 
present purpose be best to adhere to the boundary 
line between Hebraism and Judaism provided by 
the destruction of the Temple hy the Romans, 
A.D. 70, and the consequent substitution of syna- 

f ogue worship for that of the Jerusalem sanctuary 
y the Jewish leaders assembled at Jamnia. We 
shall thus have to consider (1) the hymns embodied 
in the OT and the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical writings, which stand in some degree of 
relation to the Hebrew Canon, and (2) the hymns 
found in the Jewish liturgy and other literary 
sources belonging to Synagogue times. 

I, Hymns of the OT and Hebrew writings re- 
lated to it. — The ancient Hebrews were endowed 
with a high degree of poetical sensitiveness which 
often showed itself in quick lyrical utterance re- 
flecting the inward emotion with wonderful truth 
and vividness ; and, as the select and most refined 
spirits among them were also pre-eminently gifted 
with religious feeling and intuition, it was only 
natural that their lyrical faculty should have often 
exercised itself in strains of sacred song. Such 
song, moreover, though in each case naturally 
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issuing from an individual spirit, generally ex- 
pressed the feeling and thought of the national or 
tribal circle to which the poet belonged ; for the 
sense of communal oneness, which is to the present 
day a marked characteristic of the Jewish diaspora, 
was probably stronger among the ancient Hebrews 
than among any of the nations surrounding them, 
and the religious poet, as a rule, gave genuine 
utterance to the emotions which at the moment 
swayed the community to which he belonged, or 
were supposed to have swayed it in the historical 
period which his song^ was intended to celebrate. 

The three outstanding national songs of victory 
indited by some of the most gifted poets of the 
race are the Song of Deborah (Jg 6), which critics 
generally admit to be the earliest source for the 
history of the events which it celebrates ; the 
Song at the Eed Sea (Ex 15), which, though 
apparently composed in the time of the monarchy, 
may embody a nucleus from very ancient times ; 
and the Song of Victory contained in 2 S 22 and 
Ps 18, supposed by some critics to be in part a 


genuine product of the Davidic age. The sense 
of Jahweh’s might and of gratitude to Him for 
victories vouchsafed is a dominant note in all the 
three songs, hut in power and intenseness of ex- 
pression tlie Song of Deborah stands unequalled. 

‘ With might steppest thou onward, 0 my soul ^ 
(v.^^) fitly expresses the spirit of exultation which 
pervades the whole poem. 

The outstanding antithesis to these strains of 
triumph is the Book of Lamentations, or Thrmi, 
which is traditionally ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, and for the most part undoubtedly re- 
flects the mournful attitude of the community 
in the early years of the Exile, In the highly 
finished five elegies comprised in the collection, 
Israel is seen heartbroken and weeping with bent 
head in the presence of Jahweh, who has allowed 
judgment in its fullest measure to fall on the sin- 
ful nation. The book thus consists of five dirges 
of a type akin to * Dies Irse,’ written, not in the 
dread contemplation of future judgment, but in 
actual sight of the havoc wrought by the ‘ wrath ’ 
of the offended Judge whom the nation, in a flood 
of tears, nevertheless implores to allow His love 
and pity to reassume its ancient sway. 

Striking instances of lyrical utterance occasioned 
by special situations, real or supposed, in the life 
of individuals, but aflecting the community by 
reason of the great significance to it of the persons 
concerned, are the triumphal hymn of Hannah 
(1 S 2^"’®), the Thanksgiving of Hezeldah (Is 
and what may be called the Psalm of Jonah (Jon 
23-1®). xhe literary prophets, with their souls 
wrapt in the contemplation of things supra-mun- 
dane and hidden from ordinary sight in the counsel 
of the Eternal, also naturally break out at times in 
longer or shorter hymnal strains in the midst of 
scathing admonition or description of happiness 
to come (so, e.g*y Is 12. 4=4^, Jex 16^^, and 
note particularly Hab 3) ; and the controversies of 
the Book of Job regarding the justice, power, and 
providence of God are as naturally apt to lead to 
occasional outbursts of hymn-llke utterance (so, 
25. 26««'0* ^ , 

Apart, however, from the pieces named ana 
others of a similar nature to be found in difierent 
parts of the Hebrew Canon, the Book of Psalms is 
the great hymnal treasury of the ancient Hebrew 
Ecclesia, or Church, embodying the typical ex- 
pression of all possible religious moods, and rang- 
ing historically from David and the Davidic age 
down to the re-awakening of the national ^d 
religious life in the time of the Maccabees. Be- 
sides the compositions which were primarily 
communal in character (as, Pss 33. 47. oO. 
66. 106. 113-115), many Psalms appear to have 


been originally lyrics of individuals ; but personal 
experience of whatever kind — whether of peni- 
tence, exaltation, prayer for help, or even of 
violent resentment of oppression and thirst for 
vengeance — is there, so far as it was considered to 
represent a true aspect of Israels relation to 
Jahweh and the world, fully owned and echoed Iw 
the community at large, so that the original ‘ I ^ 
of the poet has everywhere become the symbol of 
the great communal self, of which he was, in truth, 
the genuine mouth-piece, uttering individually 
the religious emotions of the great body to which 
he belonged,^ 

The titles most in use to denote a hymnal com- 
position are shiTf shlTd,^ mizmor, and Pjilla, 

The first three terms point, in one way or another, 
to the rhythmical and musical character of the 
pieces concerned j denotes a hymn of praise ; 

and which primarily means Sprayer’ or 

‘ supplication,’ sometimes bears the general sense 
of liturgical composition (see particularly Ps 90). 

* Lamentations ’ or *Threni’ translates the term 
Ji^mdthy though not so styled in the Hebrew 
Canon, the Synagogue name of the Book being 
riD’K (‘ How P), which is the first word of the first 
chapter. 3 

Regarding the question of rhythm, a subject 
which has been much discussed of late (for refer- 
ence to summaries see Literature at the end), one 
can say that there is now a sufficiently general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
it is the accentual beat which mainly, if not 
exclusively, counts in Hebrew versification, the 
intervening number of syllables having (within 
limits, of course) no determining effect on the 
poetical structure. The ‘ parallelismus membro- 
rum,’ though ‘not a constant phenomenon of 
Hebrew poetry’ (G. B. Gray, ‘ Isaiah i.-xxvii.,’ in 
ICC [1912], p. Ixi), is yet almost eve:^where as 


striking a characteristic in hymnal pieces as in 
gnomic composition. The only special kind of 
rhythm so far definitely established in OT poetry 
is the elegiac or hlna form (first pointed out by 
K. Budde), in wliich the second iiemistich of a 
line is shorter than the first, the mourner being 
supposed to break off bis plaint in a sob.® 

The proposition, however, that this rhythmic 
form had its origin in the ancient lament for the 
dead performed by women mourners (see, 

HDB iv. 5) is so far incapable of verification, and 
it is, moreover, true that ‘it can no longer be 
maintained that the rhythm is to ele^y, 

though it may be said to be characteristic of it ’ 
(Gray, qp. cit, p. Ixiii, note). 

The question of strophical arrangement in 
Hebrew hymns and OT poetry in general has also 
been much discussed in recent times (for a sum- 
mary see EDB iv. 7f.). A decisive factor in 
favour of, at any rate, occasiojial strophic structure 
is the refrain that is sometimes found {see, «,y., 
Pss 42. 99) j and there is, besides, a strong auxili- 
ary argument for fairly frequent strophic arrange- 
ment in the undoubted fact that music, both vocal 

1 The question of the individual element in the Psalms has 

often been disoiissed in recent times. But we have something 
very similar in Modern English hymnal collections. Toplady’s 
‘ Boole of Ages, cleft for we,’ and ISTewman’s * Lead, Kindly 
Light . . . lead Thou me on,’ for instance, were primarily 
utterances of personal religious emotions, hut they at the same 
time express the genuine cry of all Christian believers, that is 
to say, of the whole community or Church. A striking modern 
instance of the patriotic emotion of an individual poet becomin*,^ 
truly national in character is that of Theodor Korner, who died 
while fighting for the liberation of Germany, In the Psalter 
the national and religious spirit ia one and indivisible, m that 
the hymn-writer is one and the same with the politician and 
nationalist, , , . . 

2 Eor terms that are used more or leas rarely the reader is 
referred to the Introductions and Commentaries on the Psalms 

8 Of, the classic elegiac naetre, in which the pentametei 
alternates with the hexameter. 
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and instrumental, regularly accompanied the 
recital of hymns (besides the headings of Psalms, 
which are by themselves quite conclusive, see 1 Ch 
25®*’, 2 Ch 7®), for the musical tune is naturally 
either repeated with the successive longer units of 
the poetical composition, or else changes its char- 
acter at the beginning of a part meant to expi'ess 
a different strain of poetical emotion. Congrega- 
tional responses at certain intervals, for which 
there is some evidence (see Ps 106®* would 
seem to lead to a similar conclusion. A composi- 
tion like Ps 136, in which the second hemistich is 
throughout the antiphonal response to the first, 
has, of course, no bearing on the question of 
strophical arrangement. 

The poetical compositions embodied in the 
Apocrypha stand on a lower level, both with re- 
gard to inspiration (using this term in its widest 
sense) and to their bearing on the national life ; 
yet they do in some limited, and partly sec- 
tarian, manner continue on lines similar to the 
hymnal pieces contained in the Canon. 

The Song of the Three Children^ (the Benedicite) 
has a grand liturgical effect, notwithstanding the 
deliberate artificial attempt to enlist every part of 
creation in the great symphony of praise. Among 
other notable examples are the Prayer of Manasses, 
portions of Baruch, 2 Mac 1^^'^**, Wis 9. The 
praise of Pamous Men in Ecclesiasticus (44-60) is 
in reality also of the nature of a hymn, all praise 
being finally ascribed to the God whom the famous 
men served. Specially noteworthy are the 16 lines 
which in the Hebrew Cairo text are inserted be- 
tween vv. 12 and 13 of ch. 51, and of which the 
first 14 are modelled on the antiphonal strains of 
Ps 136. It is a disputed point, however, whether 
these verses formed part of the original composi- 
tion of Ben Sira. 

The most notable hymnal section of the pstud- 
epigra^hical writings connected Avith the OT is the 
collection of 18 pieces belonging to the time of 
Pompey’s invasion of Palestine, which are known 
as the Psalms of Solomon ; ® but shorter or longer 
hymn-like strains are also found in the fourth 
Book of Ezra and the Book of Enoch. The Greek 
hexameters of the Sibylline Oracles^ iii., of which 
the greater jpart is also Hebraic in spirit, follow 
the prophetical writings with regard to the pre- 
sence of an occasional hymnal strain. 

Apart from the Psalms of Solomon, which have 
their root in important national events, the poeti- 
cal portions of these writings are, as may be ex- 
pected, as much removed fiom actuality as the 
prose frameworks in which they appear ; yet they 
sound a genuine note of the religious idealism by 
which the PsmdepigrapJia — largely sectarian in 
origin — were called into existence. 

2 . Hymns of the Synagogue. —After the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Komans, Judaism 
definitely succeeded the ancient Hebraism. The 
bulk of the Hebrew pe^le could not see their way 
to adopt the form of Christian adoration which, 
in the minds of its true devotees, was expressive 
of the most real inwardness of the religious life. 
The Jews, therefore, clung to their own ceremonial 
and devotional forms, which, indeed, enshrined 
a peculiar inwardness of their own, and it is this 
special Judaic religious inwardness that was per- 
petuated and devdoped — very often in beautiful 
language of true devotion — ^in a long series of 

1 The question as to whether Hebrew or Greek was the 
original medium of composition for this and the other pieces 
named is not important in the connexion, the spirit pervading 
them being in all cases Hebraic, though no doubt influenced 
by Hellenistic tendencies. 

2 It has also been maintained hr some that the so-called 
Odts of Solomon, of which J. Rendei Harris discovered a Syriac 
rendering, were also originally Hebraic j but this opinion is not 
likely to gain many adherents. 


hymnal compositions, which have become more or 
less closely attached to the general framework of 
the daily and festival prayers. The great model 
in the earlier stages of this liturgical development 
was naturally the Psalter, which, as in the Temple 
services, was itself largely drawn upon for pur- 
poses of synagogal and individual devotions, and 
which to the present day provides the ritual with 
some important constituent elements (so particu- 
larly the Rallel in the festival services and the 
series of Psalms in the earlier portions of the daily 
prayers). The liturgy, moreover, in its general 
idea as well as in its prevailing form, is a systematic 
elaboration of the B^rahlia^ or Benediction, which 
is in its simpler form well represented in the OT 
(see Gn 2iP, 1 K P®, Ps 28®, Neh 9®), but in the 
specifically Jewish period gradually developed 
into a system of prayers and doxologies, to some 
parts of which the lyrico-religious genius of the 
race could not but give a high poetical form. 

Among the finest and most important of the 
poetical Benedictions which thus came into exist- 
ence are the pieces which precede and follow the 
recitation of the (‘Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord,’ etc.) in both the morning 
and evening services, the former having two Bene- 
dictions before and one after the Sh^ma\ and the 
latter two before and two after this central con- 
fession of the Bivine Unity (see Mishna B^rdkhotht 
i. 4).^ Among the other pieces whose existence in 
early times is attested by Talmudical references 
are the famous Nishmath (‘The breath of all things 
living ’) in the Sabbath and festival prayers, and 
several compositions in litany form; and the 
elaborate Benediction at the end of a meal, to 
which much importance has always been attached, 
also exhibits a decidedly poetical tone in some of 
its parts. 

Among the various compositions beloi^hig to the 
time of the Geonim, which followed the Talmudical 
period, are ’ the famous Bdrukh Shedmer of the 
morning service, and the equally famous £n KHb- 
henuy wliich stands in the modern Ashkenazi ritual 
at the end of the Sabbath service, but is recited 
every day by the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregations scattered m different 
parts of the world. The Aramaic ^ Y^kum Furhdn^ 
inserted in the Sabbath services, which also belongs 
to this period, may be classed as an interesting 
and characteristic congregational supplication in 
poetical prose. 

The earliest synagogal hymn-writer known by 
name is Jose ben Jose, who appears to have lived 
in the 6th or 7th cent., and among whose composi- 
tions is an *Abddd (on this term see below, p, 45*^) 
which is still used in Piedmont and other places. 
His pieces exhibit no rhyme, whereas Yannai, as 
well as his famous pupil and successor El’azar ben 
Jacob IJalir, adds tne use of rhyme to the acrostic 
and other earlier marks of poetic form. !lglalir 
opens a new and most prolific epoch in the history 
of synagogal hymnology. On his date and birth- 
place widely conflicting views have been held, but 
ziunz, who IS the highest authority on questions of 
this kind, places him in the latter half of the 10th 
cent.,® and names southern Italy as the place of 
his nativity. He composed no fewer than 200 
pieces, scattered over divers portions of the Ash- 
kenazi and Italian forms of the Mahzor^ as used at 
the present d^. His subject-matter is derived 
mainly from Talmudic and Midrashic sources. 

1 Zutiz {GottesdUnBtlich& Vortrdge^, p. 382 f.) considers that 
in their present form these pieces show later additions ; but 
the rhyme of some parts, on which he largely relies, may be 
accidental. 

s On the faddish, which is also Aramaic, gee vol. i. p. 459 f. 

, sSo in Gottesd. Voftrdge^ pp. 376 and 896; in Literatur- 
geeehiohU, p. 81, however, the first half of the 9th cent, is 
regarded as the earliest possible date, 
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His language is very often obscure and to the ear 
of the Hebrew purist strange and even uncouth, 
but his synagogal inspiration is of so high an order 
that the impression which he made on his contem- 
poraries has — notwithstanding much influential 
opposition — continued its sway down to the present 
time. 

An impetus to an entirely different style of 
liturgical poetry was given by Sa'adya Gaon (891- 
941), whose original home was Egypt, but who 
spent the most active part of his life as head of the 
Academy of Sura in Mesopotamia. He cannot be 
said to have been the founder of a liturgical school 
In the same sense as alir. His poetical composi- 
tions are not very numerous, nor was he strong as 
a poet, his genius enabling him rather to shine as 
philosopher, commentator, and controversialist ; 
but, on the other hand, he brought to his task the 
best literary and scientific refinement of his age 
and surroundings, and he was in this way able, 
among his greater successes, to give an important 
fresh direction to liturgical efforts, which later on 
developed into the finest poetical achievements of 
mediaeval Jewry. Acquainted as he was with the 
pure classical themes and forms of Arabic literature, 
he naturally aimed at similar purity of language 
in his Hebrew compositions ; and the subject-matter 
of his devotional pieces rested for the same reason 
on philosophic contemplation rather than on Tal- 
mud and Midrash. His strophic system is elaborate, 
and he also uses rhyme besides the alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus arose two distinct schools of liturgical 
composition, §lalir representing the more exclusive 
Jewish spirit of nationalism which found its chief 
nourishment in Talmudism, and Sa'adya paving 
the way in the direction of general human culture 
and the philosophico-scientific aspect of religion j 
and so deep-rooted as well as far-reaching were 
these two tendencies that each in its turn became 
the starting-point of one of the two main divisions 
of the Jewish liturgy, the Rom ano-Ger manic order 
of festival services belonging, in the main, to the 
school founded by ]^alir, whilst the Hispano- 
Arabian liturgy has been built up by the great 
poets who worked on in the spirit ot Saadya. 

No wonder, therefore, that the names of the 
leading writers of the last-named school, such as 
Solomon ibn GabiroP ( fl. 1050), in whom the Spanish 
school reached its most classical development, 
Moses ben Ezra (11th to 12th cent,), Yehuda hal- 
Levi (t about 1140), and Abraham ibn Ezra (t 1167) 
sound more familiar to the cultured Europe of the 
present day than the, in their own way, also highly 
distinguished names of men like Meshullam ben 
Kalonymos of Lucca (10th cent,), Gershon ben 
Yehuda (fl. first half of 11th cent.), Solomon 
Yisha^i (f 1105), and his son-in-law Samuel hen 
Meir. 

It was, however, — on account of the general bond 
uniting all synagogal communities into one great 
organization, — ^inevitable that the poetical composi- 
tions of each school should exercise an influence on 
the other. The Jewish liturgical writers of each 
country were, moreover, naturally to some extent 
affected by the surroundings amidst which they 
worked ; nor could individual poets help importing 
into their compositions their own intellectual, 
doctrinal, or emotional peculiarities. Among the 
later (post-classical) writers of sacred poetry who 
thus, for one reason or another, become entitled to 
particular mention in even a brief historical survey 
of the subject are Abraham of Beziers (13th cent.), 
his son Yed'aya (entitled hap-Penini), Yehuda 
garizi (t before 1235), Moses Rieti (fl. first half of 
I5th cent,), Israel Nagara (16th cent.), Isaac Loria 
.1 Latinized as Avicebron, and vddely known under that name 
M the author of Fon$ VitoR (D"n nipD). 


the Kabbalist (1534-1572), and the Yemenite 
8halom ben Joseph Shabbezi (17th cent.). The 
most prolific authors of short hymnal compositions 
among those just named were Israel Nagara and 
Shalom Shabbezi, though of the former only a few 
penetrated into the liturgy; and of the other 
apparently none. 

Among the most important terms used since 
early times in connexion with synagogal liturgical 
poetry are (besides Paytdn and Piyyut^ respectively 
denoting ‘poet’ and ‘poetical piece’ of devotion,’ 
the significant part of both words coming no doubt 
from the Greek Tot? 7 r-))s) : (1) J^^rohd, which is some- 
times used in the general sense of liturgical poetry 
(the word denoting ‘ coming near ’ in prayer), but 
in the plural usually bears the more restricted 
meaning of pieces accompanying the Prayer of 
Eighteen, or, rather, its festival representative; 
(2) Yofroth, i.e, Piyyfltim accompanying the bene- 
diction Ydser Or (‘ Creator of the Light ’), hut some- 
times also used in a more general sense ; (3) S^llhdth, 
or penitential ^ pieces ; (4) IClnothi or elegies ; (5) 
^Ahoddy a species of elaborate composition for the 
Day of Atonement descriptive of the Temple Service 
as solemnized on that day, the account being based 
on the Mishna Yomd^ (6) Azhdrothy embodying 
the Pentateuchal commandments ; (7) Hdshdndthy 
i.e. pieces with a Hosannah refrain, used on 
Hoshdna Bahha (the 7th day of the feast of Taber- 
nacles) ; and (8) Widduiy or confession of sins. 
The entire collection of the festival services is 
entitled Mahzory Le. ‘(annual) cycle.’ 

The introduction of rhyme into liturgical poetry 
prior to the time of Ig^alir has already been referred 
to. With regard to the use of acrostics, it is im- 
portant to mention that, besides the very frequent 
employment of the alphabetical device, tne authors 
of Piyyutim were very much in the habit of mark- 
ing their compositions with acrostics of their own 
names, the motive underlying this practice probably 
being, not vanity, but the desire of linking their 
own personalities with their sacred compositions. 
In the case of Ifalir it has been shown (see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche p. 398 f.) that he also 

often achieved this object by means of Gematruty 
i.e. by the equation of the numerical value of his 
name with that of a sentence in the poem. Of 
special interest is the form of metre which has been 
employed in Hebrew hymns — and, indeed, Hebrew 
poet^ in general — from the time of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol onwards. The measure rests neither on the 
quantity of the syllables nor on the accent, but on 
the difference between a simple syllable {t^tCah) 
and a syllable beginning with a moving sh^a 
(called ydthedy i.e. ‘tent-pin’ or ‘nail’). The 
simple syllable is in modern editions of Hebrew 
verse marked -, irrespective of quantity in the 
usual sense of the term, and the yathed is marked 
U-. Seventeen different forms of verse founded on 
this principle are generally counted, but it will 
here suffice to give examples of two only, repre- 
sented by the opening hemistichs of the well-known 
hymns respectively beginning Adon *0ldm and 
itlgddl : 

1. Aden I 'Qiam [ ashSr ( mal&kh. 1 1 

2. Yigdal | ]&16 | 1 w^yish | tabbah. 

In the first case the line is deseribed as consisting 
of a yathed and t'wo Pniiotky followed by another 
ydthed and two t^nudih ; in the second case the 
scansion is two i^mtothy a ydthedy and two Pmtothy 
followed by another ydthld and two t^nu'dtK 

Among the most popular pieces attached to the 
daily services are Adon 'Olam and Yigdal (just 
referred to), and Dkhd Dodt, The first-named 
poem, which was probably not composed before 
the end of the 13th cent., lays special stress on the 

1 The poet has, however, allowed himself considerable licenop 
in this piece. 
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Divine Unity, and was in this way probably meant 
to enforce the Jewish side of a polemical religious 
topic. The Yigdal, written in Italy by Daniel ben 
Yehuda Dayyan in the early part of the 14th cent., 
embodies in brief poetic form the thirteen articles 
of faith formulated by Moses Maimonides in the 
12th century. The L^khd Dodl^ composed by 
Solomon Ben Moses al-]^abis (16th cent.), is a fine 
poetical greeting of the ‘Bride of the Sabbath’ 
recited at its entrance in the Friday evening 
service.^ Of considerable popularity are also the 
JSabddloth^ Le, poetical pieces recited in the home 
at the close of the Sabbath, some of which embody 
legends of the prophet Elijah. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol’s great philosophico-religious poem entitled 
Kether Malkuth deserves special mention ; it may 
be described as a great Hymn of Adoration and 
Penitence, though only attached, and that loosely, 
to some of the rituals. 

The number of Piyyiitim of various kinds for 
fasts and festivals, and more particularly for the 
New Year’s Feast and the Day of Atonement, is so 
large that much space would be occupied by even 
a careful selection. But it should be remarked in 
conclusion that the note of sadness that is so very 
prominent in the recital of the nation’s manifold 
sufferings and its deep penitence, as well as the 
strain of joy in other parts of the liturgy, is very 
often of so intensely lyrical a character that musical 
expression becomes almost a necessity, and it is for 
thispurpose mainly that the profession of ^azzanlnhy 
or Synagogue Cantors, came into existence in early 
times, and has remained an institution down to 
the present day. 

Litbraturb. — O n the PsRlms and hyranal compositions in 
other Books of the OT, see the Biblical Introductions and Oom. 
mentariea. Summaries of the different theories regarding metre 
in OT poetry will be found in the artt. * Poetry (Hebrew),* in 
HDJBiv. 8ff.(K. Budde), and ‘Poetry,* in JEx. 93 ft. (E. KOnig), 
as well as ‘Poetical Literature,* in EBi iii. col. 8798 ff. (B. 
Duhm). For a general survey of the more primitive period the 
reader should be referred to The- Early Poetry of Israel in its 
Physical and Social Origins^ by G. A, Smith (Schweich Lectures, 
1910 ; published London, 1912). Until quite recently the best 
edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha was that of E. 
Kautzsch (Tubingen, 1900) ; but there is now R. H. Charles*s 
edition (Oxford, 1913), in which fuller information will be 
found on points connected with the present article ; specially 
to be mentioned among editions of separate parts is R. H. 
Charles’s Book of Enoch\ Oxford, 1912, m which special atten- 
tion is given to the rhythmic form of some parts. 

The great authority on Synagogal poetry is Leopold Zunar, : 
Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1856, Die Mitm \ 
des synagogalen Gottesdisnstes, do. 1869, Literaiurgeschiohte \ 
der synagogalen Poesie, do. 1866, also parts of JOie gottesdienst* 
lichen Vortr&ge der Jvden, Berlin, 1832, * Frankfort, 1892. 
Oonsultalso M. Sachs, Religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
Berlin, 1845 ; Franz Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte derjudischen 
PoeHe, Leipzig. 1886; the article ‘Piyyu^,* in JE x. 65 ff. 
(besides ‘ 'Abodah ’ and the artt. on individual liturgical 
writers [of varying merit, however] in the same Encyclopedia) ; 

* Liturgische Poesie,* in Hamburger, Supplementband ii. (a very 
serviceable summary of the entire subject). Among Catalogues 
of MBS giving lists of hymns may be mentioned A. Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS in the Bodleian library, Oxford, 
1886, cols. 218-418, and the present waiter’s Catalogue of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, ii. [1905] 
197-487. 

Among the very numerous editions of the Daily Prayers and 
the Mahzdr are the Prayer Book of Amram Gaon, Warsaw, 1866 : 
Mahzdr Vitry (compiled about 1210 ; published Berlin, 1893) ; 
*Ab6dath Visrael (ed. Seligman Baer, Rddelheim, 1868 [the best 
edition with a Hebrew Commentary]) ; * The Authorized Daily 
Prayer-Book ’ (with a tr. by S. Singer, London ; often reprinted) : 
the Sephardic Forms of Prayer (with D. A. de Sola's tr., London, 
originally published 1836-38 ; revised by M. Caster, 1901-06) ; Ser- 
vices of the Synagogue : a New Edition of ike Festival Prayers 
withanEng^ Tr. in Prose and Verse, London, 1904-09. 

G. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Japanese). — ^Before the introduction 
of Buddhism, the hymn was not an integral part of 
the liturgy of Japanese religion. The religious 
dance (kaigura) ^ seems to be of a pre-historic origin, 

1 Compare particularly the designation ' Princess Sabbath * in 
vogue among the Falashas (see J. Hal4vy, Tb^bzdza Saribat, Paris, 
1902). 

3Aston*a explanation (5fttnfo, London, 1905, p, 238) of the 
Chinese signs for kagura as meaning ‘ Qod-pleasure * is mislead- 
ing ; they mean * divine music.’ 


and it was performed with musical accompaniments, 
both instrumental and vocal. The songs chanted 
on these occasions were called the hagura-uta., but 
the extant ones are not so old as the dance itself ; 
the collection dates from the 9th cent., and their 
style and language point to their composition at 
that age. 

It was Buddhism that introduced hymns to Japan, 
or gave them an important r61e in the religious 
eriormances. In the first period of Buddhism in 
apan they were sung in Sanskrit or Chinese, and 
were called gdthd (Jap. ge or kada), which were 
later adapted to Japanese and gave rise to a new 
style of poem composition, called ima-yo, or 
‘modern style.’ It consisted of a strophe of 48 
syllables, namely in four feet, each of which con- 
tained 12 syllables. The Icamira-uta were mostly 
the regular Japanese verses of 31 syllables, and these 
were gradually superseded by the ima-yOy especially 
since the 11th century. These hymns were sung 
after the melody of the Indian gdthcty and the art 
was carefully cultivated in Buddhist colleges and 
monasteries, according to tlm theories and tradi- 
tions of the Indian Mda-vidyd (Jap. shomydf 
‘theories of language and music’). A collection 
of these hymns (along with some secular poems) 
dating from the middle of the 12th cent. ^ is handed 
down to us, and they show a great extension of the 
ima-yo hymns, Tne themes are either Shinto 
benediction and felicitation for worldly pros- 
perity, or they are taken from Buddhist legends 
I and praises of Buddha. Thus, parallel with the 
distinction in style, these hymns show a division of 
labour between Shinto deities, who care for the 
earthly good, and Buddhist deities, who guide men 
to the other shore of bliss. Here we shall cite 
some examples : 

‘ Whafe a pity, we cannot see Buddha face to face, 

Though he is everywhere at any time ; 

Yet, as in a vision, he appears to us 

In the calm morning hour, when there is no human bustling. 

‘ A mere illusion it was that we saw dispersed 
The smoke (of cremation) arising from the Bala grove (of Ku4i* 
nagara): 

The Lord Sakya never died (in reality). 

But He is preaching the truths eternally on Vulture Peak.’ 2 

* The Deity of Mikasa Hill, 

Whom we worship and pray now, 

He is surely looking upon us ; 

So long as he blesses us. 

Sure is the prosperity of our Lord, 

Who rules the lands under heaven.* 3 

These hymns, both Buddhist and Shinto, were 
not only chanted in front of a sanctuary as a part 
of the liturgy, but were sung on various occasions, 
at banquets and musical evenings, in sitting rooms, 
and on streets. The intention in doing so was not 
profane, but it was meant to dedicate daily life 
and even amusement to the praise and glory of the 
deities. Yet the secularization led to the de- 
gradation of the sacred poems ; and this circum- 
stance gave rise, on the other hand, to particularly 
religious hymns, mostly composed by pious monks, 
in contrast to the composition of the ima-yo by 
court nobles. 

We distinguish two categories in these pious or 
pietist hymns, the one called wa-san and the other 
go-eiha. The wa-san means Japanese gdthds ; they 
consist of 48 syllables and differ little from the 
ima-yo in style and themes. Yet there was a certain 
difference or melody, and the wa-san were chanted 
only at religious performances. The oldest wa-san 

1 Ryojin Hishb (‘ A Precious Collection of Chanting Pieces ’), 
compiled by the monk-Emperor Go-Shirakawa, contained lU 
fasciculi ; but only one of them was recently discovered and 
edited by N, Sasaki. 

2 The contrast between the earthly life of Buddha and his true 
immortal life, the idea taken from ch. xv. of the Lotus of the 
True Law. 

s A 31 syllable poem ; the deity of Mikasa is the famous 
Kasuga, the ancestral deity of the clan Pujiwara. 
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are ascribed to Kuya (901-972) and Genshin {942- 
1017), the famous pioneers of Amita-Buddhism. 
Though the authenticity of this tradition is not 
well established, the rise of this category of hymns 
seems most probably to date from the last part of 
the 10th century. These pioneers were followed 
by many composers, and the wa-scun were almost 
exclusively dedicated to Amita, the redeemer in the 
western paradise, Sukhavati,^ The best known and 
most popular wa-san are ascribed to Shinran (1173- 
1262), the founder of the Shinshu, the largest of 
Buddhist sects in Japan up to this day. The 
following are three specimens from Shinran’s 
wa-san : 

‘ Beings so numerous aa dusts and fine sands, who are in the 
worlds in the ten directions, 

They are all embraced by Amita’s grace and never forsaken, 
Only if they invoke his name ; 

Our Lord is, therefore, called Amita, the Infinite.’ 

‘Without end is the dreary ocean of births and deaths, 
Immersed in it are we since eternity ; 

We can in no way be carried across (to the other shore) 

But by being loaded on the ship of Amita’a vow to save all.’ 

‘Lo 1 There a torch illumines the ever-dark night of illusion I 
Never regret yourself that the eyes of wisdom are troubled. 
There is here a ship on the ocean of births and deaths, 

No need of groaning over the heavy sins and obstacles.’ 

Nearly four hundred of Shinran’s hymns make 
up a collection — the largest in the hymnology of 
Japanese Buddhism; and they are chanted and 
sung in many temples and families, so that the 
nB.mewa-$an has almost been monopolized by them.^ 
The second category, the go-eika^ consists of the 
poems composed by deities. It owes its rise bo the 
practice of pilgrimages to various sanctuaries 
scattered over the country. The mountaineering 
practice of syncretic Buddhists was very old in its 
origin, but it was limited to the priest class belong- 
ing to regular orders. Towards the end of the 
loth cent, the example of an ex-Emperor, who be- 
came a pilgrim, was followed by many nobles and 
common people. During the centuries of civil 
wars whicli lasted from the 14th to the 16th, the 
practice became universal. The disgraced nobles 
and defeated warriors, the men who had lost dear 
ones, and those whose properties had been ravaged 
derived their consolation from their devotion to 
deities, and especially from the itinerancies made 
from sanctuary to sanctuary. The most popular 
of these places of pilgrimage were the thirty-three 
Kwannon (Skr. Avalokite^vara, the god or goddess 
of mercy) in the central provinces, the eighty-eight 
temples dedicated to Kob5 Daishi,* the sixty-six 
places for the recitation of the HoJcke-kyd [Lotus 
of the True Law), etc. The pilgrims go their way 
and prostrate themselves before the shrine, chant- 
ing the hymn ascribed to the deity of each shrine. 
Most of these hymns are simple in idea, saying that 
the deity appeared on the spot because he loved the 
place and wished to attract the people to the place 
and to his worship, and the like. They are also 
crude in rhetoric, and represent the poetic genius 
of the uncultured people in the ages of wars. Yet 
many of these are quite popular even at the 
present day, and they are chanted at meetings in 
private houses.^ 

Since the 17th cent., Buddhist hymnology has 
made hardly any progress (Shinto hymns almost in 
disuse since the 14th), Changes or development in 
melody were left to the various branches of secular 
music (which owe their origin to religious music), 

1 Later on, some wa-san were composed in praise of various 

other Buddhas and saints. , , ^ 

2 Many of the Buddhist sects in Japan do not use hymns, bub 
recite their sacred texts and litanies. 

3 A popular saint whc lived in the 9th century, 

4 One group of these hymns is dedicated to Jiz5 (Skr. Ksiti- 
garbha), revered as the patron deity of children, eapeciauy 
dead ; and they are sung in mournful tones in the houses of the 
common people where a child has died. 


and the hymn retains its archaic simplicity, 
with some minor deviations according to sects. A 
feature of Japanese hymns (both Buddhist and 
Shinto) is that they are not always sung by all 
the worshippers but often by the priests alone. 
Another characteristic is the absence of refrain. 
In the case of the Shinshu hymns, Amita’s name 
is repeatedly chanted, in the place of a refrain, 
between two strophes of the hymns. 

LitbraturiB.-— The only literature bearing on the subject has 
been mentioned in the article. M. ANESAKI. 

HYMNS (Muslim). — Music and verse have no 
place in_ the ordinaiy worship of the Muslims, 
so that it might be difficult to find in Islamic 
literature anything precisely analogous to the 
Christian hymn. The Qur’an is hostile to the poets, 
and the Prophet was at first careful to dissociate 
himself Jfrom them; he ‘had not been taught 
versification’ (Qur, xxxvi. 69), and seems never to 
have had any appreciation of it, though towards 
the end of his career he employed a court-poet, 
and allowed poetical eulogies on himself to be 
recited. Still it is asserted that his troops inspired 
themselves on the field with war -songs, which, 
owing to the religions character of their cause, 
might be called hymns ; and the songs of triumph 
which celebrated the early victories of Islam seem 
to deserve the same name; an example is to be 
found in the verses of the poet ’Afif celebrating 
the victory of the Muslims over the apostates of 
Bahrain (Aghani, xiv. 49). 

In the early poetry the verses had ordinarily 
little more than an artificial connexion with each 
other, so that the same poem might contain edify- 
ing and unedifyin^ matter ; but, with the settle- 
ment of the Arabian State and the consequent 
development of study, the departments of poetry 
came to be separated, and two which bear som*e 
analogy to hymns are encomia of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and the subject called zuhd, i.e. 

‘ contempt of the world.’ The composition of the 
former sort began, as has been seen, in the Pro- 
p^het’s lifetime, and has ever since been po]pular. 
Perhaps the most celebrated poem of the kind is 
the Burdah of Sharaf al-din Muhammad b. Sa'id 
al-Busiri (t A.D. 1295), in 170 lines. Miraculous 
powers are supposed to be attached to this work, 
which has been frequently interpreted and trans- 
lated* An example of a poem in praise of the 
Companions is that by the inventor of the maqd* 
mah, Badi* al-zaman al-Haraadhani (f A.B. 1008 ; 
see Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. Margolionth, 
London, 1907 i. 114-116). The Shfah naturally 
have poems in praise of 'Ali, Eatima, and their 
family; an author of celebrity in this line was 
'All b. ‘Abdallah al-Nashi’ (t a.d. 976), one of 
whose laments on Husain was chanted by a jmo- 
fessional mourner in a mosque (Yaqut, v. 240). 

The beginnings of ascetic poetry are found very 
early ; the author who is usually regarded as the 
best representative of this department is AhuT- 
'Atahiyah (t A.D. 826, 827» or 829). His dlwdn 
(published at the Boman Catholic Press, Beirut, 
1886) is mainly devotional and introspective ; and, 
were the odes rendered into European verse, their 
content would he found to resemble that of many 
a ^mn-book. 

The nse of music for the purpose of stirring 
religious emotions scarcely goes back to the time 
of Mubaramad, but appears to have commenced 
early in Islam ; *Ata b. Abi Babab (f A.D. 734) is 
said to have introduced the practice at Mecca 
during the days of the pilgrimage month called 
tashHq ; he kept two singing- women to perform on 
these occasions {QHt aUqulUh of Abfi TS-lib al- 
Makld, Cairo, 1310, ii. 62), and the custom was 
maintained in the ^ijaz. Probably the verses 
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sung by these women were erotic ; but the Shfis 
habitually address the Divine Being in the terms 
of the erotic passion, and it is often difficult to tell 
whether a poet is allegorizing or not. The erotic 
poems of Ibn al-Muallim (f A.D. 1196) were com- 
mitted to memory by the dervishes of the Kifa'i 
order, who sang them at their religious concerts, 
for the purpose of exciting their souls to a state of 
rapture (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, London, 
1842-71, iii. 169). These appear to have been 
primarily erotic ; but those of Ibn aLFarid (t A.D. 
1238), probably the most affecting in the Arabic 
language, seem to have been primarily religious. 

The propriety of employing music and erotic odes 
for this purpose was naturally questioned by the 
orthodox, and some authorities condemn it un- 
hesitatingly. Those who approve of it are inclined 
to confine it to persons who have attained a high 
stage of holiness, and in whom the music can wake 
only sublime thoughts, or with whom it serves as 
an aid to fasting {Qut aUquluh, ii. 61). The in- 
fluence of music on the mind and its effect on 
persons of different spiritual attainment are dis- 
cussed by Sufi writers with great subtlety, in 
the Kashfal-Mahjuh (tr. Nicholson, London, i911, 
pp. 397-413). It seems clear that there need be 
nothing essentially religious about either the verses 
or the tunes which can be employed devotionally ; 
and the enemies of the Sufis taunt them with 
singing frivolous songs in tlbe mosques and even in 
the great sanctuary of Mecca {aVAlam aUShdmiJch^ 
by Sali^ b. Mahdi al-Muqbili [t 1696], Cairo, 1328, 
p. 380). Naturally the legal systems which forbid 
all music could be quoted in condemnation of these 
performances, 

Ln'KitATDRB.-— This has been given in the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Samaritan and Karaite). —The hymnal 
compositions of the Samaritans and the Karaites, 
though in each case decidedly particularist in 
spirit, are, nevertheless, properly comprehended 
in the wider Tsraelitisli family of devotional verse. 

I. Samaritan hymns. — Out of the great mass of 
valuable details that have resulted from A, E. 
Cowley’s investigation (see Literature at the end), 
it becomes evident that the data bearing on the 
composition of the Samaritan liturgy, wmch con- 
sists of Pentateuchal lections alternating with 
poetical and prose compositions, appear to justify 
the assignment of special significance to the follow- 
ing three periods, each marking a fresh departure 
in liturgical development: (1) the 4th cent, a.d., 
when Aramaic was the language used ; (2) the 
10th and 11th centuries, when Aramaic had ceased 
to be the vernacular, but was still used in liturgy, 
though it had become artificial and mixed with 
Hebraisms ; and (3) the 14th cent, and after, Avhen 
Hebrew, mixed with Aramaisma. had become the 
liturgical language. 

The names of great composers of hymns in the 
4th cent, are Marqah and Amram Darah, tlie latter 
being possibly identical with Amram b. Sered, the 
fatlier of Marqah ; and the leading synagogal 
reformer, in conjunction with whom both of them 
worked, was Baba the Great, a contemporary of 
the high priest Nethanael, who died A.D. 332. 
Marqah’s son Nanah also wrote some devotional 
poetry. The collection of their poems (Marqah’s 
pieces being referred to in the texts under his name, 
and Darah^ work being known as the Durran) 
constituted, together with the lections from the 
Pentateuch and a number of prose pieces, the 
original form of the liturgical canon which later 

acquired the title of Defter J=5t^6^/>a), its 
earliest known representative being the Brirish 
Museum MS Oriental 5034, the greater part of 
whichwas written in a.d. 1258 


The dates of the leading writers of the 10th and 
subsequent centuries cannot, in the present state 
of our knoAvledge, be fixed with much certainty ; 
but Cowley, whilst fully appreciating the confused 
character of the references found in the chronicles 
and elsewhere, considers that the style of the com- 
positions assigned to al-Dustan suggests a date 
in the 11th cent., that Abu’l-IJasan of Tyre also 
belongs to some part of the 11th cent., and that 
Ab Gelugah and Tabiah b. nmn flourished in the 
early part of the 12fch century. Firmer ground 
is reached in the allocation of dates in the third 
period. The founder of the new school of writers 
was apparently the high priest Pinhas (1308-03), 
and the talent and zeal shown by liim remained 
hereditary in his family for some generations. Of 
his two sons, Eleazar and Abisha, the former, who 
left only a small number of liturgical pieces, suc- 
ceeded to the office of high priest, whilst to the 
latter, who enjoyed a great reputation as a writer, 
seventeen pieces can be assigned with certainty, 
and seven others with a high degree of probability. 
Pinhas, the son of Ahisha, who succeeded his uncle 
Eleazar in the high priesthood, and died in 1442, 
was also a liturgical writer. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable uncer- 
tainty regarding the date of the liturgist Pinhas 
b. Ithamar, who was high priest at Damascus. 
Cowley is inclined to accept A.H. 793 (a.d. 1391) 
as the beginning of his term of office, but he ac- 
knowledges that the possibility of his having 
flourished about a century later is not excluded. 
There is also some uncertainty about the dates of 
several other hymn- writers connected with Damas- 
cus {e.g,f Abraham um’n, probably about the middle 
of the 15th cent. ; Seth Aaron b. Isaac, probably 
about the same date). Of the hymn-writers of 
later times, chiefly belonging to the Levitical,^ the 
Danfi, and the Marhib families, only a few repre- 
sentative names can be mentioned in this place. 
A prolific writer of the first-named family was 
Tabiah (or Ghazzal) b. Isaac (f 1787), and among 
the latest hymn- writers of the same stock was 
Pinhas b. Isaac (t 1898). The Danfi names which 
most frequently occur are Mur j an and Muslim 
(=nD^B>D), and the latest member of the Martiib 
family to write liturgical compositions was Abra- 
ham D. Ishmael, who was living in 1828. 

For a list of the services (which, as may be 
expected, follow mutatis mutandis the order of 
the Jewish liturgy) and the manner in which 
the poetical pieces are distributed in them, see 
Cowley’s edition of the Samaritan liturgy, which 
includes an * Index of First Lines’ of the pieces 
published in the work (Introd. pp. Ixxiii-xcv).® 

* With regard to metre in the poetical composi- 
tions,’ writes Cowley, ‘no certainty is possible, 
since pronunciation varied at different periods and 
we know little about it at any time.’ He, how- 
ever, agi’ees that some pieces seem to be metrical, 
though the majority exhibit only ‘some sort of 
rhythm.* The alphabetical acrostic has been very 
usual since the time of Marqah, and the acrostic 
giving the author’s name, which is found once in 
Marqah (piece beginning nman m nnin^tn mo), 
is very usual in later pieces. Rhyme, which is 
used by neither Marqah nor Darah, becomes very 
common in the later periods, when it is not infre- 
quently (in the long hymns) employed up to a high 

1 The high -priestly family of Aaronic descent died out in 
162S-24 ; from that date onward the office descended to mem- 
bers of the family of XJzziel, a younger son of Kohath. 

* The services in praise of the prophet Hoses, as exemplified 
by the British Museum MS Additional 19,021 (^abic ; composed 
in 1B87 by the Shaikh Isma'il ibn Badr ibn Abul-*Iz* ibn Bumaib)» 
should be added to the list embodied in Cowley's edition. It 
should also be noted that the Samaritan order appears to betray 
at some points conscious imitation of the Jewish liturgy (so, e.gr., 
the frequently occurring forms of rtaiir'). 
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degree of tediousness, a long row of lines ending 
in the sanae rhyme. 

2. Karaite hymns. — ^At the foundation of Kara- 
ism, about a.d. 750, the traditional liturgy of the 
Jews was, as a part of Talmudical legalism, dis- 
carded by the sectaries, and the Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, and other parts of the OT were henceforth 
to constitute the only sources from which, besides 
lections, prayers and devotional songs were to be 
drawn. The totally unimaginative and stationary 
attitude which Anan enjoined on his followers 
could not, however, be maintained for very long ; 
and, just as the abandonment of Talmudical her- 
meneutics and general Halakhah led to the gradual 
development of an almost ec^ually involved system 
of Karaite legal hermeneutics, so also in the course 
of time, the Rabbinic liturgy was replaced by a 
Karaite ritual running on parallel lines with the 
Rabbanite services. As, moreover, the Karaite 
leaders possessed the sense of logical consistency 
in a much higher degree than the poetic faculty, 
they for the most part not only found it necessary 
to imitate the hymnal models of the Rabhanites, 
hut even could not help admitting Rabbanite com- 

ositions into their liturgical collections (as by 

olornon ibn Gahirol and Yehudah hal-Levi). 

The most prominent among Karaite liturgical 
authors was Moses Dar'i, who was also successful 
as a writer of secular noems. He is believed in 
Karaite circles to have flourished about the middle 
of the 9th cent., and it is, accordingly, claimed 
that Solomon ibn Gahirol, Moses ibn Ezra, Yehudah 
hal-Levi, and other Rabbanite poets worked on 
models provided by Bar'!. Investigations— princi- 
pally by Steinschneider and Geiger— -have, howevexs 
shown that the position must be reversed, Dar'i 
having in reality been the borrower from the Rab- 
banite poets referred to, so that the end of the 12th 
cent, is the earliest date that can he assigned to him. 

The greatest name connected with the develop- 
ment of the Karaite liturgy is that of Aaron b. 
Joseph (called Aaron the Elder to distinguish him 
from Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia), who flourished 
at Constantinople (though born in Sulchat in the 
Crimea) in the second half of the 13th and be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., and who is often affee- 
Uonately referred to at the head of his poetical 
compositions in the printed Karaite Service Books 
as 13 * 1.1 (<the Master, may his memory be for a 
blessing’). The impression made by Aaron b. 
Joseph^ personality and work (which includes a 
series of poetical pieces for the pericopes of the 
Pentateucn as liturgically recited throughout the ; 
year) was, indeed, so great that his redaction of 
the liturgy remained, under somewhat varied 
forms, the norm of the Karaite services down to 
the present day. Traces of other rituals, in some 
cases actually exhibiting diflerent sets of liturgical 
poems, and in other cases also having no doubt 
contained pieces by other authors, are, however, 
not lacking. Joseph b. Mordecai Troki, writing 
to his countryman Elijah Bashiatsi (both of them 
having belonged to the Byzantine body of Karaites) 
towards the end of the 15th cent., states that 
there were at that tirne three diflerent rituals in 
the hands of the Karaites : (1) by one of the early 
liturgists (D^3iDip.iD 'k), (2) by Aaron b. Joseph, just 
mentioned, and (3) by Joseph, the father of the 
same Aaron (see Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliotheki Leipzig, 1866, pp. 58, 140). More de- 
finite evidence of the existence of difterent rituals 
is afforded by the British Museum MSS Or. 2631 
(dated A.D, 1700), 2530 (16th-17th cent.), and Or. 
2632 (ivritten about A.D. 1700), the first represent- 
ing the ritual of Damascus, and the last two that 
of Jerusalem (for full descriptions, with lists of 
pieces, see Margoliouth, Cat. of the Eeb. and 
pamar. MSS in the Brit. Mus, iL nos. 725-727). 
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Among the other noted Karaite authors who— 
for the most part in addition to works of larger 
compass — composed liturgical poems are Aaron b. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (14tli cent., already referred 
to), Israel b. Samuel Rofe (early 14th cent.), Samuel 
al-Maghribi {i.e. of North Africa; in this case, 
Cairo; early 15th cent.), Elijah Bashiatsi (already 
referred to), Caleb Efendopolo (latter half of 15th 
cent., first at Adriano pie, then Constantinople), 
Yehudah h. Elijah Gibb5r (author of mm’ nn:D, 
consisting of a series of poems on the pericopes of 
the Pentateuch; beginning of 16th cent.), Daniel b. 
Moses Peroz (living at Damascus in the latter part 
of the 17th cent,, where he also composed an intro- 
ductory treatise on the Damascus ritual), Isaac b. 
Shalom (end of the 18th cent.), and another writer 
of the same name (presumably resident in the 
Crimea, now the only important part of Karaite 
settlements), who edited the Karaite Service Book 
printed at Vienna in 1854. In the Museum MSS 
referred to the name Samuel 'id very freq^uently 
appears as the author of hymns, and other names 
(such as Muslim or Meshullam, and Mansur) 
occurring there also await further investigation. 
Among the topics dealt with are the praises of 
Moses, Aaron, Samuel, and Elijah. In the hymns 
occurring in the MSS, Hebrew is sometimes inter- 
mixed with Arabic, and occasionally Arabic only 
is employed. It furthermore remains to say that 
the order of the Karaite services corresponds 
(again, of course, mutatis mutandis) to the J ewish 
Synagogue services, and that in point of metre, 
rhyme, acrostics (both alphabetical and of authors’ 
names), etc., the Karaite liturgical poems run on 
parallel lines with the Rabbanite Piyyutim. 

Litbeaturb.— i. SAMAJilTA-N . — The most important work to 
consult is Tht Sa,mantan Liturgy^ ed. A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 
1910, on which the section dealing’ with Samaritan iwmns has 
heen based. Other works (or articles) are ; W. Gesenius, 
Carmina Samaritans « codidbus LondonUmUim et Gothams^ 
Leipzig, 1824 ; M. Heidenheim, Die samaritanuche Liturgie^ 
Leipzig, 1886 (-•5i6Zio£^«cajS'a»naniana, ii.), and a number of 
liturgical pieces in different parts of DeuUehe Vierteljahrs. 
gckr^t fur englisch’theol. Forschung wid Kritik, 1861-71: 
A. j. Menc, * Carmina Samaritana e codice Gothano,* in Attt 
della reale academia dei Lineei, Borne, 1887 ; L. Rappoport, 
Da Liturgie samaritaine: office du soir des fetes, etc., Paris, 
1900; G. Margoliouth, *An Ancient MS of the Samaritan 
Liturgy ' {i.e. the Brit. Mus. MS Or. 6034, referred to in the 
article], in ZDMG li. [1897] 499; J. A. Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, Philadelphia, 1907, where also a number of further 
details on this literature will be found (bibliography, pp* 
322-348). 

ii. EARATTX-^The two principal editions of the Liturgy (both 
representing forms of Aaron b, Joseph's redaction) are 110 
D’Nipn ni'?sn, Vienna, 1854, and D'KIpn :il3D3 luVfin, Odessa and 
Wilna, 1868-72. Complete lists of hymns found in the Brit. 
Mus, Karaite liturgical MSS are given in G, Margoliouth, Qat. 
of the Meb. and Samar. MSS in the Drit. Mus., London, 1900 ff,, 
ii. 460-487. Lists of hymns in the comparatively few Karaite 
liturgical MSS in Berlin are given in M. Steinschneider's Meb. 
Eandsohr. ii. [Berlin, 1897] no. 198; Aus der Petersburger 
JSiUiothek, by A. Neubauer, has been referred to in the body 
of the art,, and scattered information on liturgical topics will 
be found in the works named in the bibliography appended to 
A. de Harkavy’s art, ‘Karaites,' in JP vii. [1904] 438. 

G. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Vedic).— I. Import^ce.— The body 
of literature comprising the Vedic hymns claims 
a very high place xn the histoiy of civilization ; for 
it supplies the investigator not only of Indian but 
of Aryan life with his most ancient data. The 
language in wliich they are composed furnishes the 
student of comparative philology with his oldest 
and most abunaant material. From the informa- 
tion contained in them can be constructed a fairly 
detailed description of the social and political con- 
ditions of the earliest Aryan inhabitants of India. 
In them we find the sources of Aryan mythology 
and religion : here alone can be traced the process 
of personification by which gods were evolved from 
natural phenomena, and the stages by which ixoly- 
theism was transformed into the pantheism that 
for far more than two thousand years has domi- 
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nated the thought of the Hindus. In them can be 
discerned the foundations of the indigenous Aryan 
religions of India — Hinduism, J ainism, and Buddh- 
ism : the first the faith of four-fifths of the Indians 
of to-day, the last a world religion that has pro- 
foundly influenced the civilization of the Farther 
East. Without a knowledge of them these later 
religions cannot be understood any more than the 
NT without the OT. 

2. Definition. — Owing to the somewhat different 
sense attaching to the word in other literatures, it 
is necessary to define the term ^ hymn ’ as applied 
bo the Vedas. Here it means a ritual poem con- 
sisting, on the higher side of religion, in praises of 
the gods, and generally accompanying the sacrifice 
offered to them ; or, on its lower side, in spells or 
charms directed against hostile powers, and ac- 
companying some domestic practice of a magical 
character. Hymns of the former type, in which 
praise of one or more of the gods associated with 
mayers for all sorts of worldly goods is the chief 
feature, are collected in the Kigveda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas. Hymns of the latter type consti- 
tute the main contents of the latest of the four, 
the Atharvaveda. The use of the term ‘ hymn ’ is 
also extended so as to include a certain number 
of poems, philosophical or even quite secular in 
character, that have found their way into the 
canonical form of both these Vedas. These two 
collections alone consist of hymns. 

The other two Vedas are formed of disconnected 
verses or spells employed solely for application to 
special ritual purposes. The Samaveda contains 
hardly any independent matter, all its verses (ex- 
cept 76) being borrowed from the Rigveda and used 
exclusively in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
These verses are strung together without any in- 
ternal connexion, bein^ significant only as appli- 
cable to a particular rite when they are chanted 
in the various melodies collected in certain song- 
books. The Yajurveda consists solely of ritual 
formulas (about one-half being in prose), which, 
unlike the verses of the Samaveda, are successively 
applicable to the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
About one-half of its metrical portion is borrowed 
from the Rigveda, the remaining three-fourths of 
its contents being original. Owing to the com- 
pelling force which, by the time of this Veda, the 
sacrifice was regarded as possessing, its formulas 
virtually belong to the sphere of witchcraft : they 
are sacrificial spells, not differing fundamentally 
from the domestic spells of the Atharvaveda. 

3, Chronology. — ^According to the native tra- 
ditional authorities, the Vedas were the creation 
of Brahma, and were only revealed to or, as they 
express it, seen by various seers (rsis). Scientific 
investigation, however, has shown from internal 
evidence that not only the four Vedas but parts of 
the same Veda differ in age, and that they were 
composed by seers who belonged to various families, 
and who often refer to the skill with which they 
have endeavoured to fashion a new hymn to win 
the favour of the gods. But, although the relative 
ages of the various Vedas are known, we have 
nothing in the nature of exact chronology in re- 
gard to them. All that we can say is that the lower 
limit of the period covered by them must neces- 
sarily he fixed at several centuries before 600 B.O., 
the approximate date of the spread of Buddhism 
on India. For Buddhism presupposes the exist- 
ence not only of the Vedas themselves, but of the 
intervening theological and theosophical literature 
if the Branmanas and Upanisads (see Vbdic Re- 
ligion, 2, b, e). Since that literature is extensive 
and betrays a considerable development of ideas 
within its limits, it cannot be assumed to have 
begun later than about 800 B.c. Again, the evi- 
dence of their language, their religious ideas, and 


their geographical data proves that the Vedas vary 
greatly in age. Tims we find that, between the 
time when the earliest and the latest Vedic hymns 
were composed, the Aryan invaders had spread 
right across Northern India from Eastern Ivabul- 
istan to the delta of the Ganges. ^ Similar evidence 
indicates the existence of successive chronological 
strata within each Veda. To allow for all this 
gradual development it is necessary to postulate a 
period of some centuries, decidedly longer, for 
example, than that between Homeric and classical 
Greek. Hence the age of the Vedic hymns cannot 
be assumed to begin later than about the 13th cent. 
B.c. In the opinion of the present writer, which 
practically agrees with the earlier moderate esti- 
mate of Max Miiller in his Ancient SansJcrit 
Literature, five hundred years are amply sufficient 
to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, re- 
ligious, social, and political, that this hymn litera- 
ture reveals. We have only to reflect on the 
vast transformation wrought on the continent of 
America by the lapse of only four centuries since 
the European immigration began. H. Jacobi, 
however, and an Indian scholar, B. G. Tilak, in 
1893 independently arrived at the conclusion, on 
astronomical grounds, that the period of Vedic 
culture goes back to a far higher antiquity. The 
latter claims for some Vedic texts the immensely 
remote date of 6000 B.C., while, according to the 
former, the hymns of the Rigveda must at any rate 
be earlier than 3000 B.c. This is not the place to 
discuss the complicated arguments on which these 
results are based. Suffice it to say that such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Whitney, Oldenberg, 
and Thibaut all refuse to accept these deductions, 
which are founded on the assumption that the 
early Indians possessed an exact astronomical 
knowledge of the sun^s (not the moon’s) course in 
relation to the lunar mansions, such as there is no 
evidence, or even probability, that they actually 
possessed. The astronomical calculations are not 
in doubt ; it is the validity of the assumptions and 
inferences which constitute the starting-point of 
those calculations that is in the highest degree 
questionable. The possibility of extreme antiquity 
seems to be disproved by the relationship of the 
earliest literature of the Avesta (y.v.), estimated 
to date from the 6th cent. B.O., to the Vedic hymns. 
That relationship is linguistically (to say nothing 
of religious ideas and practices) already so close 
that, if the language of the Avesta were known 
to us at a stage earlier by six or seven centuries, it 
could hardly differ at all from that of the Vedic 
hymns. It therefore seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated 
from the Iranians much earlier than about 1300 
B.C. By Jacobi’s hypothesis the Indians had al- 
ready separated from them before 4500 B.C. From 
this it follows that both the Indian and the Iranian 
language remained practically unchanged for the 
truly vast period ot over 3000 years, whereas in 
a similar period the Vedic language has undergone 
the immense changes represented by the present 
condition of the modern vernaculars of India. The 
resent writer’s view does not seem to be invali- 
atedby Hugo Winckler’s discovery, in 1907, of the 
names of the Indian deities Mitra, Varnna, Indra, 
NSsatya (in the form of mi-it-ra, uru-w-na, in-da* 
ra, and na-^a-at-ti^ia), in an inscription dating 
from 1400 B.O., at Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor. 
The phonetic form of these names quite well ad- 
mits of their being assigned to the Indo-Iranian 
period, when the Indians and Persians were still 
one people. The date of the inscription would 
allow two centuries for the separation of the 
Indians, their miration to India, and the com- 
mencement of Vedic h3nnn literature in the north- 
west of Hindustan. 
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4. Growth of the hymn collections.— When the 
Indo-Aryans entered India by the passes of the 
Hindu-Kush, they brought with them a religion 
in which various powers of Nature were personified 
and worshipped as gods, of whom a few, such as 
Dyads (==:Z€i5s), go back to the Indo-European 
period, and several others, such as Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, to the Indo-Iranian period. A comparison 
of Veda and Avesta shows that they also brought 
with them the cult of fire and of Soma, and were 
acquainted with the art of composing religious 
lyrics in several metres. The object with which 
most of these ancient hymns were composed was 
to win the favour of the gods by praises accom- 
panying the oblation of melted butter in the fire 
and the offering of the juice of the Soma plant on 
a litter of grass. Doubtless many hymns of this 
character composed in the earliest period of the 
Aryan invasion have been lost. Those w^hich 
have survived were composed almost exclusively 
by singers of the hereditary priestly class. They 
were handed down in different families by memory, 
not by writing, which cannot have been introduced 
into India before 800 b.c. at the earliest. These 
family groups of hymns were by gradual stages 
brought together till, with successive additions, 
they assumed the eaidiest complete form of the 
Rigveda, from which the later Vedas, when they 
came into being, borrowed a considerable part of 
their matter. The different Vedas were then 
handed down by a separate tradition till they 
were edited in their final form called Samhita, 
with which the second period of their textual his- 
tory begins, and in which they have come down to 
us. The constitution of the Samhita text of the 
Kigveda must have taken place at the end of the 
period of the Brahmanas or about 600 B.C., but 
t^efore the appendages to those works, called 
Upani§ads (see Vedic Religioi^, 2 , c), came into 
being. The editors of the Saihhita did not alter 
the diction of the text already in existence, hut 
merely api>lied to it certain later euphonic rules, 
by which, in particular, vowels are contracted or 
changed to semi- vowels in such a way as to obscure 
the metre. On the completion of this work extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to preserve intact 
the sacred text fixed in this manner. The first 
step was the constitution, by a ^ammarian named 
Sakalya, of the Padaj or ‘ word^ text, in which all 
the words of the Saihhita are separated and given 
in their original form as unaffected by the rules 
of euphonic combination, and aU compounds are 
analyzed. This text, which practically consti- 
tutes the earliest commentary on the Rigveda, 
was followed by others of a more complex character 
devised to prevent the possibility of any change or 
loss in the sacred collection of hymns. The result 
of all these safeguards is that the text of the 
Rigveda has been handed down for 2600 years 
practically unmodified, with a fidelity elsewhere 
unparalleled. There is evidence showing that even 
in the earlier period of the text the hymns of the 
Kigveda were preserved with such care that, if the 
Saihhita text is pronounced with due regard to 
metre, it represents the hymns almost in the very 
form in which they proceeded from the lips of their 
composers. The Saihhitas of the other Vedas were 
also provided with Pada texts and other safe- 
guar<6, but the tradition in their case has been 
a good deal less trustworthy than that of the 
Rigveda. . , . , 

5. Languageand metre.— The language m which 
the Rigveda (and to a less extent the other Vedas) 
is composed represents the oldest stage of the 
classical Sanskrit stereotyped by the grammarian 
Panini (c. 300 B.c.), differing from the Tatter about 
as much as Homeric from Attic Greek. It is much 
richer in grammatical forms. Thus it possesses '' 


subjunctive in frequent use and some twelve forms 
of the infinitive. The former has entirely died 
out in Sanskrit, while of the latter only a single 
form survives. The language of the Vedic hymns 
also differs from Sanskrit in its accent, which is 
marked in all the Saihhitas, and, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is of a musical nature, depending 
essentially on the pitch of the voice, not the stress. 
This accent was, some time after the beginning of 
our era, exchanged in Sanskrit, as in later Greek, 
for a stress accent. 

All the hymns of the Rigveda are metrical. 
They consist of stanzas mostly of four verses or 
lines, but also of three and sometimes five. The 
line, called pada (‘a fourth’), forms the metrical 
unit, consisting generally of eight, eleven, or 
twelve syllables. A stanza is usually composed 
of lines of the same kind ; hut a few of the rarer 
forms of stanza consist of a combination of different 
lines. The metres are about fifteen in number, 
but of these only seven are at all common. Three 
of them, the tristuhh (four lines of eleven syllables), 
the gdyatrl (three of eight), and (four of 

twelve), are by far the most frequent, accounting 
for two-thirds of the total number of the stanzas 
in the Rigveda. The metres of the Vedic hymns, 
compared with those of Sanskrit, of which they 
are largely the foundation, are somewhat elastic 
and irregular t only the rhythm of the last four or 
five syllables in the line is fixed, while that of the 
first part is not subject to any fixed rule. They 
occupy a position midway between the metres of 
the Indo-Iranian period, in which (according^ to 
the evidence of the Avesta) the metrical principle 
was the number of syllables only, and those of 
Sanskrit, in which (excepting the epic stanza 
called §lo 1 ca) the quantity of every single syllable 
in the line is determined. Generally a v edic hymn 
consists of stanzas in the same metre : a typical 
variation of this rule is to mark the conclusion of 
the hymn by a stanza in a different metre. A 
certain number of hymns are strophic in their 
construction. The strophes in them consist either 
of three stanzas in the same simple metre, usually 
latHf or of the combination of two stanzas in 

:erent mixed metres. The latter strophic type 

is found chiefly in the eighth book of the Rigveda 
and is called pragdtha. 

6, Extent and divisions of the Rigveda. — The 

Rigveda consists of 1017 or (counting eleven that 
are recognized as a later addition) 1028 hymns, 
containing altogether about 10,600 stanzas. The 
average length of a hymn is thus rather more than 
ten stanzas. The shortest hymn consists of only 
one stanza and the longest of fifty-eight. The 
Saihhitft text, if printed continuously like prose 
and in Roman characters, would, fill an octavo 
volume of about 600 pages of 33 lines each. The 
Rigveda is divided into parts in two ways. The one 
division is a purely mechanical one into os^aTcas^ 
or * eighths,’ of about equal length, each of these 
consisting of eight adhydyas, or ‘ lessons,* each of 
which is subdivided into vargas, or ‘ groups,* of 
five or six stanzas. The other division is into ten 
mandalaSi or ^books’ (literally ‘cycles*), and 
siiktas, or ‘hymns.’ The latter system is a his- 
torical one, throwing light on the manner in which 
the collection arose. It is, therefore, the division 
invariably followed by Western scholars at the 
present day in dealing with or quoting the hymns 
of the Rigveda. , , . 

7. Arrangement. — Of the ten books, six (ii. to vu.) 
are homogeneous. The hymns contained in each 
of them were, according to native tradition, com- 
posed (‘ seen ’) by singers of the same family, which 
handed them down as its own collection. This 
tradition is supported by the internal evidence of 
the seers* names mentioned in the hymns and of 
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the refrains occurring in those books. Hence they 
are generally designated the ‘family hooks.’ The 
principle of arrangement \vlnch prevails in them is 
uniform, each of them being divided in the same 
'way into groups addressed to difierent deities. 
Books i., viii., and x. are not the composition of 
families, and the groups of which they consist are 
the productions of dilierent individual seers. Book 
ix. is peculiar in that all its hymns are addressed 
to one deity. Soma, while their arrangement is in 
no way connected Avith their authors, for the groups 
Avithin it are constituted by identity of metre. In 
the family books the first group is always addressed 
to Agni, the second to Indra, and those that follow 
to less important deities. The arrangement of the 
hymns within these deity groups is in the diminish- 
ing order of the number of stanzas. Thus in bk. ii. 
the Agni group of ten hymns begins with one con- 
taining 16 stanzas, the last having only six. The 
first hymn of the Indra group here has 21 stanzas, 
the last only four. The entire group of family 
books, again, is arranged according to the ascend- 
ing number of the hymns they contain, if later 
additions are allowed for. Thus the second book 
has 43 hymns, the third 62, the sixth 75, and the 
seventh 104. The horaogeneousness of these books 
renders it probable that they formed the nucleus of 
the Ri^veda, which grew to its final extent by later 
successive accretions. The first of these additions 
seems to have been the second part of bk, i., which, 
as formed of nine groups, each by a difierent author, 
came to be collected and prefixed to the family 
collections, following the latter as their pattern in 
their internal arrangement. The eighth resembles 
the family books, inasmuch as it is composed for 
the most part by members of one family, the 
K^nvas. But it differs from them in other re- 
spects. Thus it does not begin with a group of 
hymns addressed to Agni ; and it is peculiar in the 
predominance of the strophicpraffdt/ia metre. The 
fact that it contains fewer hymns than hk. vii. 
indicates that it Avas not included in the collection 
of family books; but its someAvhat analogous 
character caused it to be the first to be added at 
the end of that collection. The hymns forming 
the first part of bk. i. (1-60) have various points in 
common with those contained in bk. viii. ; more 
than half of them seem to have been composed by 
seers of the Kanva family; the strophio metre 
affected by that family reappears in them ; and 
many similar or identical passages are found in 
the tAvo collections. The present state of research 
does not enable us to decide the chronological 
priority of the two collections or to explain Avhy 
they were divided. The fact, however, remains 
that they were added at the beginning and the end 
of an older collection. 

The addition of bk. ix. was the direct result of 
the formation of the first eight into a unit. This 
book consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma 
and recited while the pressec^'uice of the plant was 
^ clarifying ’ (pavamana). Their composers were 
seers belonging to the same families as those of 
bks. ii.-vii., as is shown, among other evidence, by 
the occurrence of refrains peculiar to those families. 
The hymns to Soma Pavamana have all been ex- 
tracted from the family books (in which no Soma 
hymn of any kind occurs), as well as from bks. i. 
and viii. (which contain only one and two hymns 
respectively to^ Soma in his general character), 
being gathered into one book as the hymns proper 
to the Udgatr, or chanting priest (Avhile the rest 
belonged to the sphere of the Hotr, or reciting 
priest), and added at the end of bks. il-vin. There 
is no ground for supposing that these Soma hymns 
were of later date than the others. On the con- 
trary, the presumption is that the hymns belong- 
ing to the Soma ritual, which goes back to the 


Indo-Iranian period, date from early Vedic times, 
It has not as yet been possible to detect difierenees 
of chronology in this book. As to its internal 
arrangement the order of its first 60 hymns depends 
on the number of their stanzas, which decreases 
from 10 to 4. In the remaining 54, some of Avhich 
are very long (one having as many as 58 stanzas), 
this principle is not observed. Tire two parts also 
ditter in regard to metre j for, while the first 60 
hymns are composed (except 4 stanzas) in gayatrl^ 
nearly all the rest consist of groups in other metres : 
thus 68-86 form B.jagat%y SI -91 a tristuhh group. 

Book X. Avas added last of all. It is undoubtedly, 
as its language and contents show, of later origin 
than the rest of the Rigveda. Its composers were 
evidently acquainted Avith the older books. Nob 
only the position that it occupies at the end of the 
whole collection, but the fact that the number of 
its hymns (191) is made up to that of hk. i., is an 
indication of its supplementary nature. It consists 
of hymns by a large number of seers of difierent 
families, the names of some of Avhich occur in other 
books. But the traditional names of the authors 
of a great many of these hymns are very doubtful. 
Though this book is in general more modem than 
the rest, it contains some hymns as old, and at 
least as poetical, as the average of those in other 
hooks. Such hymns perhaps found their way into 
this supplementary coilection because they had for 
some reason been previously overlooked. As a 
whole, the tenth book approximates in language 
and general character to the Atharvaveda, Avith 
which it is also closely associated. For of about 
1350 stanzas from the Kigveda incorporated in the 
Atharvaveda more than 40 per cent are taken from 
bk. X. Here, in contrast mth the other hooks, Ave 
find earlier grammatical forms and words growing 
obsolete, while indulgence in abstract ideas and 
philosophical speculation, as well as the introduc- 
tion of matter connected with witchcraft, such as 
is characteristic of the Atharvaveda, has much 
increased. 

8. SuW ect-matter. — The great bulk of the hymns 
of the Rigveda consist of invocations of various 
deities. Their contents are, therefore, largely 
mythological, and furnish the main source of our 
knowledge of Vedic religion (g.v.). The gods to 
whom most hymns are addressed are Agni (about 
200), Indra (over 260), and Soma (over 100), Avho 
thus between them claim considerably more than 
one-half of the whole Rigveda. 

Only a few hymns (not exceeding 30) are not 
intended for the worship of gods or deified objects. 
About a dozen of these, almost restricted to bk. x., 
are concerned with magical practices, the proper 
sphere of the Atharvaveda. Two such (ii. 42, 43) 
deal with augury ; two others are directed against 
poisonous vermin (i. 191) and the disease called 
yaJcsma (x. 163) ; two (x. 58 ; 60, 7-12) consist of 
incantations for the preservation of life ; one (v. 65) 
is a charm to induce sleep ; two (x. 183 ; 162) are 
spells for procuring offspring or for warding ojGF a 
demon destructive of children ; one (x. 166) is 
directed against enemies, another (x. 145) against 
rival wives ; one (x. 169) is a song of triumph over 
rivals; another (vii. 103) a panegyric of foogs as 
magical hringers of rain. 

Some 20 others are more or less secular poems, 
concerned with social customs, moral q^uestions, 
riddles, and cosmogonic speculations. Several of 
these are especially important as throwing light 
on the earliest thought and civilization of India, 
though much information of this character may he 
gathered from incidental references scattered 
through the rest of the collection. One of the 
most noteworthy is the long wedding hymn (x. 85) 
connected with the marriage ceremonial, though 
containing a large admixture of mythological 
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matter. There are also in bk. x. five hymns 
(14-18) dealing with funeral rites. Foui- of them, 
however, are addressed to deities concerned with 
the life beyond the grave. The last, being quite 
secular in tone, supplies more information than 
any of the rest about the funeral usages of early 
Vedic India (see DsATH AND Disposal of the 
Dead [Hindu]). 

Besides several mythological dialogues in which 
the speakers are divine beings (iv. 62; x. 51, 52; 
86 ; 108), there are two in which one or both agents 
are human. One is a somewhat obscure colloquy 
(x. 95) between a mortal lover Pururavas and a 
celestial nymph, who is on the point of forsaking 
him. The other (x. 10) is a diamgue between the 
twins Yama and Yami, the ancestors of the human 
race. This group of hymns has a special literary 
interest as precursors of the dramatic poetry of a 
later age. 

Among the secular hymns of the Eigveda are to 
be included the dWnastutis ( ‘ praises of gifts ’), which 
are represented by one complete hymn (i. 126) and 
appendages of 3~5 stanzas to over 30 others. They 
are poems of a semi-historical character, being 
panegyrics on liberal patrons in whose behalf the 
singers composed their h;^mns to accompany the 
sacrifice. They furnish incidental genealogical 
information about the seers and their employers, 
as well as about the names and habitat of the 
Vedic tribes. They are late in date, belonging 
chiefly to bks. i. and x., and to supplementary 
hymns of bk. viii. 

Four of the secular hymns are of a didactic 
One of them (x. 34) is a remarkable poem, being 
the lament of a gambler who, unable to resist the 
fascination of the dice, deplores the ruin he has 
brought on himself and his family. The other 
three, describing the various ways in which men 
follow gain (ix. 112) and praising wise speech 
(X. 71) or the value of good deeds {x. 117), are the 
forerunners of the sententious poetry which was so 
assiduously cultivated in post-Vedic Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two of the hymns of the Eigveda consist of 
riddles. One oi them (viii. 29) in ten stanzas 
describes various gods by their characteristic 
marks, leaving it to the hearer to guess w^ho in 
each case is meant. A far more elaborate collec- i 
tion of riddles is a long hymn (i. 164) consisting of j 
52 stanzas. These propound, in mystical and | 
symbolic language, a number of enigmas, many i 
of them connected with the sun. Thus the wheel 
of order with 12 spokes, revolving round the 
heavens and containing within it in couples 720 
sons, means the year with its 12 months and 360 
s. 

astly, there are six or cosmogonic hymm 
containing speculations regarding the origin of 
the world in connexion with a Creator (called by 
different names) as distinct from any of the ordi- 
nary gods. Only one of them (x. 129), however, 
treats the subject in a purely philosophic spirit, 
as an evolutionary process from the non-existent 
{a-sat) to the existent (mi), and thus forms the 
starting-point of Indian philosophy. 

P'roni the geographical data furnished by the 
Eigveda, especially the numerous rivers mentioned 
there, we are justified in concluding that at the 
time when these hymns were composed the Aryan 
tribes were in occupation of the territory drained 
by the Indus river system lying between 35** and 
28“ northern latitude and 70“ and 78“ eastern longi- 
tude, and corresponding roughly to the North- 
west Frontier Province and the Pan jab of to-day. 
This conclusion is borne out by the references to 
the flora and fauna of the country in which they 
were settled. 

From the historical data of the hymns we further 


learn that the Aryans were still engaged in war- 
fare with the original inhabitants. Many victories 
over these foes are recorded, and once 1000 of them 
are said to have been bound and 30,000 slain with 
the aid of Indra. That the Aryans were still bent 
on conquest is to be inferred from the mention of 
rivers as barriers to their progress. Though split 
up into numerous tribes, they were conscious of 
religious and racial unity, for they contrasted the 
aborigines, whom they called Dasyus or Dasas, 
with themselves, designating them as non-sacri- 
ficers and unbelievers, and calling them ‘ black 
skins’ and the ‘DAsa colour’ as opposed to the 
‘Aryan colour.’ This racial contrast appears to 
have been the starting-point of the later system 
of caste [q,v.)f the Sanskrit name of which [varna) 
i^ieans ‘ colour.’ The enslaved Dfisas became the 
Sudras, the fourth or lowest caste, first mentioned 
in one of the very latest hymns (x. 90) of the 
Eigveda. 

^ The names of many of the Vedic tribes are men- 
tioned. There was no political cohesion among 
them, for, though they sometimes formed coali- 
tions, they were constantly at war with one 
another. A coalition of several tribes is referred 
to as taking part in the ‘ battle of the ten kings,’ 
when Aryans fought against each other on the 
banks of the Parusni river (now Eavi). 

The hymns also furnish material for a fairly 
detailed account of the social conditions of those 
early days. Thus we find that the family was the 
foundation of society with the father as its head, 
and. that women held a freer and more honoured 
position than in later times. Mention is made of 
various crimes, of which robbery, chiefly in the 
form of cattle-lifting, seems to have been the com- 
monest. Indebtedness was known, mainly as a 
result of gainbliug, and reference is made to the 
clearing off of debt by instalments. Various de- 
tails are gireu about clothing and personal adorn- 
ment. Thus we see that it was usual to wear an 
upper and lower garment, which were made of 
sheep’s wool and were often decorated. Bracelets, 
anklets, necklets, and earrings were used as orna- 
ments. Hair is mentioned as worn in diflerent 
ways. Men usually grew beards, but occasionally 
shaved. The usual food consisted of milk, clarified 
butter, grain, vegetables, and fruit. Meat was 
eaten only on ceremonial occasions, when animals 
were sacrificed. The commonest kind was ap- 
parently beef, since bulls were the chief offerings 
to the gods. But the sanctity of the cow which 
prevailed, having in fact come down from the 
Indo-Iranian period, gradually grew in strength 
till in later times beef in general came to be abso- 
lutely forbidden, and has remained so among the 
Hindus doAvn to the present day. Two kinds of 
spirituous liquor were made : soma was restricted 
to religious ceremonies or festivals, while sura^ 
made from some kind of grain, was that in ordinary 
use. . 

That one of the main occupations of the invad- 
ing Aryan was warfare is only natural. He fought 
either on foot ox from a chariot ; but, as far as can 
be seen, not on horseback, as in later times. The 
usnal weapons were bows and arrows, but spears 
and axes were also employed. Cattle-breeding 
seems to have been the chief means of livelihood ; 
cows are the most prominent objects of desire in 
the prayers to the gods. But tillage was also 
practised to some extent. Fields were furrowed 
with a plough drawn by bulls. Corn was cut with a 
sickle, and then threshed out and winnowed. The 
mention of channels excavated for water seems to 
indicate that irrigation was not unknown. Wild 
animals were trapped and snared, or hunted with 
bows and arrows, sometimes with the aid of dogs. 
Navigation in boats (doubtless of a very primitive 
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type) propelled by paddles seems to have been em- 
ployed mainly for the purpose of crossing rivers. 
Fishing hardly seems to have been practised, prob- 
ably because the rivers of Kabulistan and of the 
Pan jab were in those days, as they are now, poor 
in fish. Trade was known only in the form of 
barter, the cow representing the standard by which 
the value of commodities was estimated. 

The primitiveness of life in those days enabled 
every man to supply most of his own wants. But 
it is clear that certain trades and crafts already 
existed, though doubtless in a rudimentary stage. 
One of them was the combined occupation of the 
carpenter and the wheelwright, who, since the 
construction of chariots and carts required special 
sldll, must have been much in demand. Still in 
the composition of hymns is often compared by 
the singers of the Kigveda with the deftness of the 
wheelwright. Mention is also made of the smith 
who smelted ore in a forge, and made kettles and 
other vessels of metal. The tanner, too, is spoken 
of as^ preparing the skins of animals, women 
practised plaiting mats of grass or reeds, sewing, 
and especially weaving, but whether they as yet 
ever did so professionally is not clear. 

Among active amtisements chariot-racing was 
the favourite one, as might have been expected in 
a warlike and conquering population, The social 
recreation most practised was playing with dice, 
which were four in number. Bancing was also 
indulged in, chiefly by women. The people were 
fond of music, playing on the drum (dundubhi)^ 
the flute and the lute (nmd). The lute has 

from those early days been the favourite musical 
instrument of the Indian. Singing also is often 
mentioned. This art, at least as applied to religi- 
ous purposes, must have advanced beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage by the time the Samaveda was 
compiled, for the melodies in which it was chanted 
were numerous, and are already often referred 
to by their special names in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. 

9 , Literar}^ merit. — The diction of the hymns of 
the Bigveda is, on the whole, simple and natural. 
The moderate use of compounds, which are practi- 
cally restricted to two members, contrasts strik- 
ingly with their frequency and inordinate length 
in classical Sanskrit. Considering their great 
antiquity, the hymns are composed wdth a remark- 
able degree of metrical skill and command of 
language. But, as they were produced by a sacer- 
dotal class and were generally intended to accom- 
pany a ceremonial that was no longer primitive, 
their poetry is often impaired by constant sacrificial 
allusions. This is especially apparent in the hymns 
addressed to the two ritual deities Agni and Soma, 
where the thought, otherwise artless and direct, 
becomes affected by conceits and obscured by 
mysticism. This tendency was probably aggra- 
vated by the necessity of ringing the changes on a 
limited range of ideas throughout a large number 
of hymns, comprising nearly one -third of the 
whole collection. Here we already meet, in its 
earliest form, tliat partiality for subtle and difficult 
modes of expression which prevails in post-Yedic 
literature, and which one of the BrS.hmanas already 
indicates by observing that / the gods love the 
obscure.’ In spite of such defects, the Bigveda 
contains much genuine poetry. Since the gods 
addressed are, for the most part, personifications 
of natural phenomena, and their connexion with 
tliose phenomena is still felt, the praises addressed 
to them give rise to much beautiful and even noble 
imagery. It is, however, only to be expected that 
the literary merit of so large a body of poetry 
should vary considerably. Some hymns accord- 
ingly consist of commonplace and mechanical verse, 
while others attain a Jxigh level of poetic excel- 


lence. The average degree of literary skill is in 
fact remarkably high. This is perhaps partly due 
to the fact that these early singers felt the necessity 
of pi'oducing a hymn composed with the highest 
art in order to please the gods. A poet often says, 
generally in the jast stanza, that he has praised 
the deity according to his knowledge or ability, 
that his hymn is like a well- wrought car, a well- 
woven garment, or a bride adorned for her lover. 

The hymns in which literary merit is most con- 
spicuous may he briefly indicated. The group of 
some twenty addressed to Usas, goddess of Dawn, 
is the most poetical in the Bigveda. It will prob- 
ably be admitted by all who read them, even if 
only in a good translation, that their beauty is 
quite equal, if not superior, to that of the descrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature. Some 
of the hymns to Indra (esp. i. 32) show much 
graphic power in their account of the conflict of 
that god with Vrtra, the demon of drought; those 
to the Maruts, or storm-gods, often depict with 
much striking imagery the phenomena of thunder 
and lightning, and the mighty onset of the wind. 
One hymn to Parjanya (v. S3) paints the devastat- 
ing effects of the rainstorm with great vividness. 
The hymns addressed to Varuna, the most ethical 
of the Vedic gods, describe the various aspects of 
his sway as moral ruler of the world, in an exalted 
strain of poetry. Several of the mythological 
dialogues already referred to set forth tne situation 
with much beauty of language. Such are the 
dialogue between Indra’s messenger, SaramS, and 
the demons who have stolen the cows (x. 108), and 
that between the primeval twins, Yama and Yarn! 
(x. 10 ). The gambler’s lament (x. 34) is the finest 
specimen of pathetic poetry in the Bigveda. Ideas 
connected with deatn are treated in language of 
impressive and solemn beauty in one of the funeral 
hymns (x. 18). Among the cosmogonic hymns one 
in particular (x. 129) is an example of how pro- 
found philosophic speculation can be clothea in 
poetry of a high order. 

10 . Interpretation.— In dealing with the hymns 
of the Bigveda, the important question arises, to 
what extent are we able to understand their real 
sense, considering that they have come down to 
us as an isolated relic from the remotest period of 
Indian literature ? The reply, stated generally, is 
that as the result of the lahours of scholars the 
meaning of a considerable proportion of the Big- 
veda is clear, but of the remainder many hymns, 
and a great many single stanzas or passag^es, are 
still obscure or unintelligible, as a comparison of 
difierent translations suinces to show. This was 
already the ease in the time of Yaska, the author 
of the Nirulcta, the oldest extant commentary on 
parts of the Bigveda (c. 600 B.C.); for he quotes 
one of his predecessors as declaring the Vedic 
hymns to he obscure, unmeaning, and mutually 
contradictory. Detailed critical research has al- 
ready done much to reduce the number of passages 
the sense of which is questionable. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that an irreducible minimum of 
unintelligible matter will always remain, simply 
because no evidence survives of the particular 
circumstances that could enable us to understand 
the allusions made. Much progress is still to be 
expected from patient and minute research guided 
by the method of interpretation now generally 
accepted. In the earlier period of Vedic studies, 
commencing in the middle of the I9th cent., the 
traditional method, which follows the great com- 
mentary of SSyana (14th cent.) and is represented 
by the translation of the Bigveda begun by H. H. 
Wilson in 1850, was considered adequate. But 
now the critical method initiated by Budolf von 
Both, the founder of Vedic philology, is, with 
some modifications, that which has been adopted 
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by practically ail Western scholars. Roth proved 
that, though the native commentators were in- 
valuable guides in explaining the theological and 
ritual texts of the Brahmanas aud Sutras, with 
the atmosphere of which they were familiar, they 
did not possess a continuous tradition from the 
time of the Vedic hymns. They could not in fact 
possess any such tradition, for interpretation began 
only when the meaning of the hymns had become 
obscure. That the gap between the poets and 
interpreters even earlier than Yaska must have 
been considerable is shown by his predecessor’s 
opinion quoted above. That Yaska’s own inter- 
pretations are often merely conjectural appears 
from his frequently giving two or more alternative 
meanings for a word. Yet he must have had more 
and better means of ascertaining the sense of vari- 
ous obscure words than SS-yana, who lived nearly 
2000 years later. Sayana’s interpretations, how- 
ever, sometimes differ from those of Yaska. Hence 
either Yaska is wrong or Sayana does not follow 
the tradition. Again, Sayana often gives several 
inconsistent explanations of a word in interpret- 
ing single passages or commenting on different 
passages. In short, it is clear from a careful ex- 
amination of their explanations that neither Yaska 
nor Sayana possessed any certain knowledge about 
a large number of different words in the Rigveda, 
Hence their interpretations can be treated as de- 
cisive only if they are borne out by probability, 
by the context, or by parallel passages. For the 
traditional method Both therefore substituted the 
critical method of interpreting the difficult parts 
of the Bigveda from internal evidence by the 
minute comparison of all passages parallel in form 
and matter, while taking into consideration con- 
text, grammar, and etymology, without ignoring 
the help supplied by the historical study of the 
Vedic language in its connexion with Sanskrit or 
the outside evidence derived from the Avesta and 
from comparative philology. In the application 
of his method, Both attached too much weight to 
etymological considerations, while he undervalued 
the evidence of native tradition. Pischel and 
Geldner, on the other hand, in emphasizing the 
purely Indian character of the Vedic hymns, con- 
nect the interpretation of them too closely with 
the literature of the post- Vedic period and the 
much more advanced civilization which is described 
therein. There is good reason ,to hope, from the 
results already achieved, that a steady adherence 
to the critical method, by admitting all available 
evidence, including that of ethnology, and by avoid- 
ing the excesses just indicated, will eventually 
clear up a large proportion of the obscurities and 
difficulties that still baffie the translator of the 
Vedic hymns. 

XX. The Atharvaveda.-— The Atharvaveda, re- 
garded as a whole, deals with the lower side of 
religion as represented by witobcraft, the word 
itself meaning the ‘lore of the Atharyans or 
magicians.’ The oldest designation by which this 
Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvan’' 
ffirasahj ‘the Atharvans and Angirases,’ the names 
of two classes of pre-historic fire-priests, referring 
respectively to the two kinds of spells, the propiti- 
ous and the hostile, that form the main content 
of the collection. Very different from the world 
of the Bigveda is the sphere to which we are now 
introduced There we have moved among the 
heueficent gods of the bright heavens. Here we 
are confronted with the dark hostile powers that 
the sorcerer seeks to win over by flattery or to drive 
away by imprecations. The priest and the magician, 
though originally one and the same, had from the 
beginning of the Vedic period been separated, the 
functions of the former being concerned with the 
gods, those of the latter with the uncanny world of 


demons. The ceremonial, moreover, to which the 
spells of the Atharvaveda apply is that of domestic 
rites or of such as are connected with the person of 
the king. It has nothing to do with the great sacri- 
ficial ceremonial of the three other Vedas which, in 
the works of the Brahmana and the Sutra period, 
are constantly characterized as the trayi maya, or 
‘the threefold sacred lore.’ A long time accord- 
ingly elapsed, after its hymns had assumed the 
form of a collection, before it attained to canonical 
recognition as the fourth Veda. The Safiihita text, 
in the shape in which it has come down to us, un- 
doubtedly came into being later than that of the 
Bigveda, for internal evidence of different kinds 
shows that a good many of its hymns belong to a 
more recent period than any in that collection. 
It probably dates from after the completion of the 
Brahmanas of the Bigveda, which do not mention 
it, while it is referred to in two of the Brahmanas 
of the Yajurveda. Its original contents had already 
been Brahmanized by the addition of many hymns 
which are of a theosophic character, or contain 
references to the sacrificial ceremonial, or were 
composed directly in the interests of Brahman 
priests. ^ But it was probably not till it had been 
superficially connected with the great sacrificial 
ceremonial by the addition of hk. xx., which, 
excepting twelve hymns, is borrowed unchanged 
from the Bigveda, that the Atharvaveda came to 
be acknowledged as a canonical work. It appears 
to have gained that position by the second cent. 
B.O., when it is referred to in this sense by the 
Mahdbkdsyat the ‘ great Commentary ’ on Panini’s 
grammar. 

Probably the composition of the Atharvaveda, 
like that of the Bigveda, extended over a period 
of several centuries, which, however, is not to 
he regarded as a period subsequent to that of the 
Bigveda. While some of its hymns are later than 
any in the Bigveda, and the Brahmanized additions 
are contemporaneous with the late portions of the 
Bigveda, many of the characteristic hymns forming 
the nucleus of the collection may be considered just 
as old as the earliest in the Bigveda. There is, 
indeed, a probability that some of its spells go 
back in their original form to a very early pre- 
historic age, being cognate in form and matter to 
ancient spells preserved in other Indo-European 
languages. 

The language of the Atharvaveda, considered 
grammatically, is later than that of the Bigveda, 
but earlier than that of the Brahmanas. Lexically 
it is noteworthy for the many popular words that 
appear in it. This is doubtless due to its material 
having been current among the people and not the 
priestly class. Another peculiarity of this Veda is 
theintroductiott among its hymns of a considerable 
amount of prose like that of the Brahmanas. The 
whole of one bk. (xv.) and the greater part of 
another (xvi.) are composed in prose, while six 
others (vm.-xiii.) contain prose passages of some 
length. The metre in which the great bulk of the 
Atharvaveda is written does not essentially differ 
from that of the Bigveda. But two points in regard 
to it are to he noted. One is the extreme metrical 
licence that appears in its hymns : it is so great 
that the irregular verses probably outnumber the 
regular ones. The other is the predominance of 
the anuqiuhh metre, which in the Bigveda comes 
only fourth in order of frequency. 

The Atharvaveda consists of or books, 

containing 731 hymns. The number of stanzas in 
a hymn ranges from one to eighty-nine, their total 
being about fiOOO, Leaving out of the calculation 
what is borrowed direct without alteration from 
the Bigveda, the Atharvaveda has 6038 stanzas, or 
about one-half as many as the older Veda. Inter- 
nal evidence shows that this coliection also under- 
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wenfc a process of growth by successive additions 
till it assumed the form in which it has come down 
to U3. It is clear that the first eighteen books had 
been combined before the last two were added. 
That older collection consists of three main divi- 
sions, in the first two of which, bks. i.-vii. and viii. 
-xii., the hymns are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas they contain, while the guiding | 
principle in the third, xii.~xviii. , is unity of subject- ; 
matter in each hook. The first group comprises 
short hymns (none exceeding eighteen stanzas), 
the second long hymns with more than twenty 
stanzas, the subjects in both being miscellaneous. 

There can be little doubt that the first six books 
of the first group formed the nucleus of the 
A-tharvaveda, their hymns consisting of its charac- 
teristic matter, charms and spells exclusively in 
metrical form. These six books are arranged 
primarily according to the amount of text tney 
contain in an ascending scale, the first having 153 
stanzas, the sixth 454. This principle is supple- 
mented by the arrangement of these Ibooks accord- 
ing to the normal number of stanzas contained in 
their hymns, also in an ascending scale. Thus bk. 
i. contains hymns of 4, ii. of 5, iii. of 6, iv. of 7, v. 
of 8 stanzas. Book vi. contains hymns of only 
3 stanzas, occupying this position because the 
secondary principle here is subordinated to the 
primary one of amount of text. Book vii. is to be 
regarded as a supplement to this group. This is 
indicated by the fact that it infringes both prin- 
ciples that govern the arrangement of the preceding 
books, being both much shorter than bk. vi. and 
consisting of hymns which have normally one 
stanza only, ana which can, therefore, hardly be 
accounted nymns at all. 

In the second main division, bks. viii.-xii., the 
hymns are arranged according to decades, each of 
the first four containing ten hymns of 20 to 50 
stanzas, while bk. xii. has five of more than 50 
stanzas. This group further differs from the first 
in two special points. As contrasted with the 
mainly popular matter of that group it is clearly 
of hieratic origin, its sphere of thought being that 
of the Brahman priesthood. It also contrasts with 
the first gronpj in form, each of its books contain- 
ing an extensive passage of prose like that of the 
Brahmanas. 

The third main division, xiii.-xviii., distributes 
its hymns among its six books according to their 
subject-matter. Thus xiv. deals with the wedding 
ceremonial, and xviii. with burial rites, both 
borrowing most of their stanzas from bk. x. of the 
Rigveda, and thus not being specifically Atharvan 
in character. Bks. xiii. and xvii. consist of hymns 
addressed to the sun, in the character of Bohita, 
or the Ruddy one, in the former, and aS identified 
with Indra and Vi§nu in the latter. The whole of 
XV. and most of xvi. consists of prose resembling 
that of the Brahmapas. The former treats mysti- 
cally of the vratyay probably meaning the religious 
mendicant j but it is hard to say exactly what 
unity of subject-matter connects the hymns of the 
latter. 

Some time after these main divisions had been 
formed into a collection of eighteen books, the 
nineteenth was added to it as a supplement. That 
this was the case is proved by a considerable 
amount of cumulative evidence. The most strik- 
ing is that the 23rd hymn of this book supplies a 
sort of table of contents to the eighteen preceding 
books, and presupposes their existence practically 
in their present arrangement. It is also to be 
noted that the corrupt state in which the text of 
this book has been handed down is in marked 
contrast with that of the earlier collection. Last 
of all was added bk. xx., which consists almost 
entirely of extracts from the Rigveda taken over 


unchanged (while the material borrowed from the 
Rigveda at an earlier stage had undergone con- 
siderable modification), and is in no way related to 
the rest of the Atharvaveda. This supplement 
was appended simply in order to brin^ the Veda 
of spells into connexion with the sacrificial Soma 
ceremonial of the Brahman priesthood. It is a 
significant fact that two of the most important 
auxiliary works belonging to the Atharvaveda and 
dating from the latest period of Vedic literature, 
its Pratisakhya and its Kausika Sutra, ignore bks. 
xix. and xx. 

It now remains to give a brief survey of the 
va.rious contents of the Atharvaveda. A large 
number of its hostile spells are intended as reme- 
dies, together with the use of different herbs, 
against a number of diseases, ailments, and in- 
juries, such as fever, jaundice, scrofula, leprosy, 
dropsy, cough, baldness, ophthalmia, impotence, 
poisoning, snake-bite, wounds, and fractures (cf. 
DISEASE) AND MEDICINE [Vedic]), These incanta- 
tions are addressed to the diseases personified as 
demons, or to whole classes of demons supposed to 
cause them. This Veda, supplemented by its 
Kausika Siitra, is thus our earliest source for the 
history of Indian medicine. Allied to the remedial 
spells are the charms which invoke or praise heal- 
ing plants, the purifying waters, and fire, the most 
potent dispeller of demons. Among the auspicious 
spells are many prayers for protection from the 
various forms of death and disease, and for long 
life, often expressed in the form of a desire to live 
* a hundred autumns,’ Others are charms for the 
prosperity of flocks and the produce of the fields, 
or for luck in undertakings, especially in gambling. 
Another group aims at the attainment of harmony 
and concord or of success in the assembly. A 
large class is concerned with wedlock and love. 
Several of these are of a pacific character, being 
charms for the ohtainment of a husband or bride, 
blessings on a newly married couple, prayers for 
children or a happy wedded life. More numerous, 
however, is the hostile type, such as imprecations 
against rivals or incantations to compel the love 
of an unwilling person. A considerable group of 
hymns concerns the person of the king. They con- 
sist of spells to be employed at the royal inaugura- 
tion or intended to secure for him tlie attainment 
of power, fame, and especially victo^ in battle. 
There are, again, a few hymns consisting of spells 
for the expiation of sins or moral transgressions, 
such as the non-payment of debts. Rinally, there 
remain three or four classes of hymns which, being 
alien to the true Atharvan spirit, date from a late 
period in the growth of this collection. One of 
these comprises the hymns composed in the interest 
of Brahmans. Though the later literature fre- 
quently refers to witchcraft and sorcerers in a 
nostOe spirit, their use is even sanctioned when 
employed by Brahmans against others. In these 
hymns the inviolability of the person and property 
of Brahmans is emphasized, while imprecations 
are hurled against their oppressors. They also 
contain exaggerated panegyrics of the sacrificial 
fee (dak^nd)y the liberal bestowal of which is pro- 
i nounced to be the height of piety. In this ^roup, 
prayers of a less interested nature, as for wisdom 
i and theological knowledge, are rare. Sacrificial 
' hymns and spells, besides those borrowed whole- 
sale from the Rigveda in bk. xx,, occasionally 
appear in other parts of the Atharvaveda. The 

f roup of cosmogonic and theosophical hymns 
onbtless constitute the latest additions to this 
I collection. Their speculations and terminology 
j indicate a development of philosophy correspond- 
I ing to that which appears in the Upani^ads. They 
are not to be regarded as forming a connecting 
link between the philosophy of the Rigveda and 
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that of the Upanisads. They are mystical pro- | 
ductioBS not of genuine seekers after truth, hut 
of sorcerers who utilize the philosophical notions 
current in their day mainly to subserve their 
practical purposes. Among the. hymns of this 
class may be mentioned those in which the sun 
appears as a cosmogonic principle (xiii. ; xi. 5), and 
those in which personifications of Prana, or Breath 
(xi. 4), Kama, or Desire (ix. 2), Kdla, or Time 
(xix. 53-54), and even Uchchhista, or ‘Remnant’ 
of the sacrifice (xi. 7), are deified as the Supreme 
Being. 

The lit&rary merit of the Atharvaveda is, as may 
be expected from its contents, much lower than 
that of the Bigveda. But a few of its hymns, 
besides many isolated verses scattered throughout 
the collection, furnish specimens of true poetry. 
Such is the long hymn (xii. 1) in which the Earth 
is invoked as the supporter of all living things and 
the bestower of all blessings. Another (iv. 16), 
though concluding with two verses essentially 
Atharvan in character, exalts the omniscience of 
Varuna in language unsurpassed by any hymn 
addressed to that deity in the Rigveda. 

The ^ ^ ^ ^ 


data found in the Atharya- 
veda indicate that its composers lived in a region 
much farther east than the home of the singers of | 
the Rigveda. Certain tribes of the north-west are 
referred to as remote, while the country of the 
Magadhas (Bihar) and that of the Angas (Bengal) 
are mentioned as known. By the time this Veda 
was completed the Aryan migration appears, there- 
fore, to have extended as far as the Delta of the 
Ganges. It is noteworthy that the Atharvaveda 
seems never to have penetrated to South India, 
and that it is practically unknown there at the 
present day. 

The Atharvaveda and the Rigveda combined 
enable us to understand fully the character^ and 
spirit of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 
The information we derive from the former supple- 
ments in a remarkable manner what we maow 
from the latter about the religious and social con- 
ditions of the times, especially the more intimate 
side of domestic life, the regulated form of which 
is presented by the Grhja Sutras, or manuals of 
domestic ritual, belonging to the latest stratum 
of Vedic literature (c. 600-200 B.C.). Between 
them these two Vedas furnish a body of material 
which is of inestimable value, not only for the 
early history of India in its various aspects, but 
for the study of the development of human insti- 
tutions in general. 

12. Though the two liturgical Vedas cannot be 
said to consist of hymns, it is perhaps advisable 
to describe as briefly as possible their form, their 
arrangement, their contents, and their relation to 
the other Saihhitas. The SSraaveda consists of 
1649 stanzas chanted in various melodies, called 
fidmaa, to accompany the Soma ritual. Its stanzas 
are nearly all borrowed from the Bigveda, chiefly 
from bks. viii. and ix. The 76 stanzas not de- 
rived from the Rigveda are to be found in other 
Samhitds ox in ritual works. Its stanzas are 
mostly composed in the gayatrl metre or in the 
so-called strophe, both of which metncal 

forms were originally meant to be sung 
names being derived from ga, ‘to sing ). 
divided into two parts. The first consists of 586 
single stanzas arranged in decades, the first ^oup 
of which is addressed to Agni, the second to Indra, 
the great Soma drinker, and the third to boma^ 
The second part, containing 400 chants, is arranged 
on a different principle. It consists throughout 
of small groups of stanzas, closely connected and 
generally three in number, which follow the order 
of the main sacrifices. Internal evidence shows 
that the second book is secondary m character as 


well as later in date. As regards the age of the 
Samaveda, it is at least certain that the divisions 
of the first book are known to the Satapatha 
Brahmana. There is also some ground for be- 
lieving that as a collection the Samaveda is older 
at any. rate than two of the recensions of the 
Yajurveda, the Taittiriya and the Vajasaneyi 
Saihhitas. The two parts of this Veda supply 
only the words. The melodies of the chants were 
doubtless long handed down by vocal tradition 
only. They were later collected in ganas^ or 
‘ song-books,’ which indicated in musical notation 
the manner in which the words were to be sung. 
These tunes received special names in very ancient 
times, two of them, the Bxhat and the Rathantara^ 
being even mentioned in the Rigveda. There are 
indications that the oldest of them may have been 
of popular origin and connected with the rites of pre* 
Brahmanical sorcerers. Thus the second part of 
the Sfimavidhfina Brahmana, a ritual work belong- 
ing to the Samaveda, is a manual of witchcraft 
which prescribes the employment of various sdmans 
for purposes of sorcery. The injunction of the 
Brahmanical law-books, that the recitation of the 
Bigveda and the Yajurveda must cease on the 
sound of a sdmart being heard, is perhaps a remi- 
niscence of such early use. 

Thus, though the contents of the Samaveda are 
worthless from a literary point of view, they are 
of some value for the history of sacrifice and witch- 
craft, and decidedly important for that of Indian 
music. 

13. The Yajurveda is the prayer book of ‘ sacri- 
ficial formulas * iyajus), from which it receives its , 
name, and which are in prose. These form about 
one-half of its matter and are original. The re- 
mainder is metrical, consisting of stanzas {fehas)t 
about one-half of which are original, while the other 
half are borrowed from the Bigveda. The latter 
are taken over singly or in groups for application 
to a particular ceremony, bub a few entire hymns, 
such as the puru^otsukta, ‘ Hymn of Man * (x. 90), 
have found their way into this collection. In the 
characteristic prose formulas and prayers of the 
Yajurveda, the gods are not always invoked or 
prayed to, but various sacrificial implements or 
rites are brought into connexion with them. Thus 
the priest, in offering an oblation, says, ‘Thou art 
the body of Soma, thee (I otter) to Vi^nu’ j or, in 
taking hold of some utensil, he exclaims, * At the 
stimulation of god Savitr I grasp thee with the 
arms of the Asvins, with the liands of Pusan. 
The object of most of these formulas is not to 
worship the gods, but to force them to fulfil the 
desires of the sacrificer. Many of them are in 
fact nothing else than spells in prose. Among 
them imprecations like those of the Atharvaveda 
are also to be met with. Here, too, we find the 
beginnings of that form of prayer which seeks to in- 
fluence a god by the repetition of his various names, 
and whi^ was greatly developed in later times. 
This is representQd by the Satamdriya, or enu- 
meration of the hundred names of the god Rudra. 
A similar tendency appears in the frequent em- 
ployment of sacred but uuintelligible exclamations, 
especially the syllable om, which, having originally 
been a particle of assent, is somewhat analogous 
to the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ Thus prayer in the Yajur- 
veda shows deterioration as compared^witl^the 
Bigveda and a proclivity to revei " ^ j ~ 

- - • ' of witchcraft. 


of religion to th 

The language and the metre of the prose formu- 
las and of the original verses of the Yaj^veda 
agree on the whole with those of the Rigveda, but 
represent a distinctly later stage. The internal 
evidence of the subject-matter points m a similar 
direction. It shows that the country in which the 
Yajurveda was composed lay much fartlier east 
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than that of the Rigveda, having as its centre the 
tract between the two small rivers Sarasvati (Sar- 
snti) and Brsadvati (Chautang), somewhat to the 
west of the jnmna. The organization of society 
also appears at a more advanced stage than in the 
Bigveda, the caste system in particular having 
grown np and been consolidated in the interval. 

The Yajurveda has come down to ns in six re- 
censions. Four of these form a closely connected 
group, called the Black Yajurvcda, the texts of 
which are often identical word for word. They 
agree in mixing up, to some extent, explanatory 
matter with their sacrificial formulas and stanzas. 
The two other recensions, which are very closely 
allied, form the so-called White Yajurveda. This 
contains the prose and verse formulas to be recited 
at the sacrifice only, the explanatory matter being 
collected in a Brahmana. It is divided into 40 
chapters, in which several chronological strata may 
be distinguished. It appears to have originally 
consisted of the first eighteen alone, for this is 
the only portion explained word for word in the 
Brahmana and recurring in the Taittirlya recen- 
sion of the Black Yajurveda. To them were then 
added the next seven chapters. These 25 chapters 
together form the older part of this recension and 
contain the prayers for the most important great 
sacrifices, which comprise food ofierings on the one 
hand and Soma ofierings on the other, both being 
associated with the cult of fire. The remaining 
fifteen chapters are evidently of a supplementary 
character. The fortieth, being an Upanisad, was 
added last of all. Even the original part of this 
recension must have assumed shape at a later date 
than any of the recensions of the Black Yajurveda, 
because the separation and distribution of its matter 
are more systematic than in the latter. 

Though the Yajurveda can scarcely be said to 
display any literary merit, it is important and 
even interesting bo the student of the history of 
religions, especially with reference to the signifi- 
cance of prayer. 
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A. A. Macdonell. 

HYPERBOREANS.— A people who, in Greek 
legend, were fabled to live in the extreme north, 
beyond {Mp) the north wind {^opias), and hence to 
enjoy a warm climate which continually gave them 
sunshine and abundance. They were imagined to 
exist without war, and free from all natural ills ; 
but they were not supposed to be immortal, the 
life of each Hyperboreau being 1000 years in dura- 
tion. They are mentioned in poems attributed to 
Homer and to Hesiod, and are described by Pindar 
and Herodotus. iEschylus {Ghoeph, 373) alludes 
to their proverbial felicity. Later writers, like 
Strabo, accept them {on the authority of Pindar, 
Simonides, etc.) as having at least a legendary 
existence. They were thought to be worshippers 
of Apollo, and especially to have sent maidens to 
Delos for the service of that god. Herodotus 
(iv. 36) says : * If Hyperboreans exist, then there 
must also be Hypernotians’ (who live as far to the 
south as the Hyperboreans live to the north), and 
seems sceptical as to the real existence of the 
people, though he narrates the legend of the 
maidens coming to Delos (iv. 33-35). Pindar {Pyth, 
X. 29-34) says that it is impossible for men to 
mount to heaven or reach by sea or land the 
Hyperboreans, ‘ with whom Perseus once feasted, 
as they were sacrificing asses to the god ’ (Apollo), 
He depicts them as a joyous, music-loving race, to 
whom disease and old age never came. 

The etymology of the name is not certain, but 
bor is probably the same as Skr. gir, * mountain’ ; 
and hyper -horeart may at first have meant (as 
Otto Schroeder thinks) * above the mountains ’ (in 
heaven) ; that is, it may have been an appellation 
of celestials. But, from a comparison of similar 
myths, it seems more probable that, while ‘over 
the mountains ’ is the literal meaning of the word, 
the locality thus indicated had, as is usually under- 
stood, the sense ‘ across ’ rather than ‘ above * the 
mountains. For the Hyperborean myth is not 
unique. It has a parallel in the Hindu fable of 
the ‘Northern {uttara) Kurus,’ who live for ‘10,000 
and 1000’ years in a land of bliss beyond the 
northern mountains — a land of perpetual bloom, 
where the food is the ‘ milk of the milk-tree, re- 
sembling ambrosia’ (see art. Blest, Abopb of the 
[Hindu]). These Hindu Hyperboreans also are ever 
free from illness. Megasthenes, in the 4th cent. 
B.C., made the Greeks acquainted with them {FEG 
ii. 424), and the parallel with the native Greek 
myth is noticed by Strabo (p. 711). In Hindu 
tradition, Mount Meru is also supposed to be in 
the north, and is described as the abode of bliss. 
The Persians, too, had a form of the legend in the 
myth of Yima’s paradise (see art. Blest, Abode 
OP the [Persian]), a garden of delight having im- 
perishable food, where people live * without age or 
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death,’ although this paradise seems to he com- 
bined out of various elements, and may origin- 
ally have referred to a happy realm of the blest 
hereafter. 

The tradition of a northern home, which suc- 
ceeding generations would conceive of as an 
abode of greater and greater felicity, is not in- 
compatible with the geographical origins of the 
Indo-Europeans, who entered Greece and India 
from a northern land ; and it is possible that the 
myth of the Hyperboreans has in it some germ of 
historical truth, especially as there is other evi- 
dence in the Vedic age of the northern origin of 
the people holding this tradition. The same myth, 
however, is found among some of the tribes of 
North America — of course, set in an appropriate 
frame ; and this fact has led to the more or less 
fanciful interpretation of the story as a tradition 
belonging to the whole human race, and commemo- 
rating descent from the arctic zone, the garden 
of Yima and Mount Meru being the North Pole, 
Such a hypothesis is too ill supported to meet with 
general approval, and much of the literary evidence 
adduced in its support is unconvincing. 

Lithraturb.— -H omer, Epigoni, and Hymns (vi. 29) ; Pindar, 
10th Pythian Ode ; Herodotus, iv. 32 f. ; Strabo, p. 711 (xv. 67); 
Hesiod and Simonides, as cited by later writers ; Plutarch, 
Moral. 1130; O. Crusius and M. Mayer, * Hyperboreer,’ in 
Roscber, i. 2805-41; B. G. Tilak, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
Poona, 1903; J. T. Wheeler, The Zonal -Belt Hypothesis, 
Philadelphia, 1908. For the etymology of the word, of. Otto 
Schroeder, in -dilTF viii. [1906] 81 ; see also W. Mannhardt, 
Wald- und Feldkidte, Berlin, 1876-77, ii. 284 ff. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

HYPNOTISM. — Hypnotism is the name now 
generally given to the study of, and the practice of 
inducing, a peculiar abnormal state of mind which 
in some respects is allied to sleep (hence the name, 
from tjTTvos, ‘sleep’). The modern practice of 
hypnotism has been developed from the practice 
of ‘ magnetic ’ or sympathetic healing, which en- 
joyed a great vogue in Europe and especially in 
Paris in the latter half of the 18th cent., owing 
chiefly to the labours of F. A. Mesmer (whence the 
term * mesmerism,’ still in popular use). Until the 
middle of the 19th cent, almost all practitioners of 
‘ mesmerism ’ followed Mesmer in attributing the 
effects they produced in their patients to the pas- 
sage from the operator to the patient of some subtle 
physical influence or fluid, generally called * animal 
magnetism.’ The adoption by the mesmerists of 
this unverifiable conjecture largely accounts for, 
and to some extent perhaps justifies, the extreme 
scepticism and hostility with which the arts of 
the mesmerists were regarded by the great hulk of 
the medical profession until almost the close of the 
19th century. 

To a French physician, Alexandre Bertrand, 
belongs the honour of having first pointed out 
{Traiti du somnambulisme, Paris, 1823) that the 
therapeutic and other effects attributed to ‘ animal 
magnetism ’ are (in so far as they are genuine, and 
not, as in the early days so many were, errors due 
to fraud or to malohservation) to he regarded as in 
the main produced through the mind of the patient 
working upon the organism, as effects of expecta- 
tion induced in the mind of the patient by sugges- 
tions given directly or indirectly by the operator, 
these effects being generally favoured and in- 
tensified by a peculiar mental and bodily condition 
of the patient induced by the mesmeric procedures. 
Beii^rand’s great discovery remained, however, al- 
most unheeded by the medical world ; and twenty 
years later James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester 
eurypnology , London, 1843), arrived indepen- 
dently at the same conclusions, and by his success- 
ful application of hypnotic measures in his practice 
secured for them, under the name of * Braidism,’ 
a certain consideration ^ven in medical circles. 
But it was not until the was discovered 


and published independently for the third tim€ 
in 1884 by H. Bernheim, Professor of Medicine at 
Nancy, that it began to gain general acceptance 
in the scientific world and (under the name of 
‘hypnotism,’ which Braid had suggested) to be 
applied by medical men in all parts of Europe 
without serious risk of loss of their professional 
reputations. In the last decade of the 19th cent, 
it became generally recognized that hypnotism was 
a legitimate method of medical practice, extremely 
useful in many cases of nervous and functional 
disorder. 

When Bernheim published liis work {De la Sug- 
gestion, Paris, 1884), he took the view that tbe 
therapeutic effects he recorded were secured by 
creating in the mind of the patient the expectation 
of the disappearance of symptoms ; and the process 
of inducing such expectation, which generally took 
the form of confident affirmation on the part of the 
physician, he called * suggestion.’ He recognized 
that such ‘ suggestions’ operate more powerfully if 
the patient to whom they are directed is first 
brought into a drowsy or half-sleeping state. But 
he did not recognize that this state, so favourable 
to the operation of suggestion, differs essentially 
from a normal state of drowsiness. On the other 
hand, Charcot, the celebrated physician who ex- 
tensively applied the hypnotic methods in the 
Salp^triere Hospital at Paris (in the eighties), 
taught that the hypnotic state is a peculiar and 
abnormal condition which can be induced only in 
persons suffeiing from certain nervous deficiencies. 
These two views of the hypnotic state were opposed 
to one another in a lively controversy prolonged 
through many years. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the truth is to be found by adopting the 
middle way. Hypnosis (as the hypnotic state is 
now generally called) is a peculiar state of mind, 
involving some abnormal condition of the nervous 
system, as Charcot maintained ; but this condition 
is one which can he temporarily induced by a 
skilful hypnotist in the great majority of normal 
and perfectly healthy persons. The most constant, 
perhaps the only constant, feature or symptom of 
hypnosis is the increased suggestibility of the 
subject; for, although in most cases, especially in 
cases of deep hypnosis, the subject presents the 
appearance of drowsy passivity or even profound 
sleep, this is nob always the case; and in this 
respect much depends upon the methods used for 
the induction of hypnosis and the general handling 
of the case by the operator. 

In a typical condition of hypnosis of moderate 
depth, the subject appears completely plastic in 
the hands of the operator. He remains unre- 
sponsive to, and apparently unaffected by, all 
persons and things of his environment, except the 
operator and those things or persons to which the 
latter may direct his attention. But, in relation 
to the operator, his mind and senses seem to be 
peculiarly alert and responsive ; and he obeys im- 
plicitly the slightest indications of the operator’s 
wishes or expectations. This responsive obedience, 
however, which is the essence of the abnormal 
‘ suggestibility ’ of tire subject, is not a voluntary 
obedience ; it differs from the most abject voluntary 
obedience in two important respects. First, the 
hypnotized subject may, and sometimes does, exert 
his will to resist the suggestions of the operator ; 
and, though such exertion may be attenaed with 
more or less success according to the depth of the 
hypnosis, the degree of training of the subject, and 
the extent of personal influence established 
by the operator, the measure of its success is 
very much Jess than in the normal condition, or 
the effort required for success is much greater. 
Secondly, the subject’s obedience to, or acceptance 
of, suggestions is much more complete, unhesitat- 
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ing, and uncritical, than in the normal state. He 
accepts with conviction suggestions so improbable 
and against all common experience that in his 
normal state he could not accept them or believe 
in them even though he should endeavour to do so. 
For example, he may be told that he cannot lift 
his hand from his knee, and forthwith he finds 
himself unable to perform this simple action. And 
in a similar way he may be prevented from per- 
forming any other movement or be made to execute 
any * suggested * movement. In such cases it seems 
that the essential condition of the effectiveness of 
the ‘ suggestion ^ is that the notion suggested to 
the subject shall be accepted by him with complete 
conviction, and shall prevail firmly in his mind 
without being subjected to the criticism or opposi- 
tion of other notions. There is good reason to 
believe that, if any person in a normal condition 
could be induced to accept any such suggestion 
■with complete conviction, the notion thus estab- 
lished in his mind would he just as effective in 
controlling his movements as is the suggestion 
made during hypnosis ; for we occasionally observe 
instances of such control of movement by an idea 
suggested under peculiarly favourable conditions 
to a person in a normal state. And not only 
control of bodily movement, but many others of the 

henomena of hypnotism, notably the induction of 

aUucinations and delusions of all sorts, and the 
abnormally increased influence of the mind over 
organic functions such as sleep, the action of the 
bowels, and the circulation of the blood, may 
plausibly be brought under the same type of 
explanation. 

According, then, to one view widely prevalent 
among the more orthodox psychologists and prac- 
titioners of hypnotism, hypnosis is essentially a 
condition in which the suggestibility (the tendency 
to accept any proposition imparted) normal to all 
minds is temporarily increased owing to some 
peculiar condition of the patient’s brain induced by 
the pipcess of hypnotizing him ; and this condition 
of tne brain is held to be one of ‘ relative dissocia- 
tion,’ i.e, one in which the interplay of the systems 
of neurons (the anatomical elements of which the 
brain is composed) is rendered less free and lively 
than it normally is, so that, any one system being 
excited, it 'works out its eflects in an untrammelled 
and thorough manner. 

But there is a class of hypnotic phenomena which 
does not easily lend itself to interpretation of this 
simple type j in various ways the subject’s behav- 
iour may seem to express two independent but 
simultaneous streams of mental activity, and this 
peculiar condition seems in many cases to be pro- 
longed beyond the period of hypnosis into the 
fully waking state. It is, in fact, in the influence 
of commands or suggestions given during hypnosis, 
but designed to t^e effect after the termination 
of that period (post-hypnotic suggestions), that tlie 
dual stream of mental activity is most clearly 
revealed. For the waking subject may be quite 
unable to recall to consciousness any incident of 
the period of hypnosis or the nature of any sugges- 
tions made to him during that period, and yet he 
may carry out such suggestions with minute ac- 
curacy ; and these post-hypnotic suggestions thus 
carried out by the waking suoj ect, without conscious 
recollection of the instructions given, may be such 
that their execution implies complex intellect ual 
activities. For example, the subject may be in- 
structed to perform some simple action after the 
lapse of a given number of minutes ; and in some 
cases the number of minutes so named may be 
so large that the accurate determination or the 
appointed moment may necessitate either con- 
tinuous counting of the passage of the minuses 
throughout hours, days, or even weeks, or the 


carrying out of complicated arithmetical operations 
which seem to be beyond the normal powers of tlie 
subject. Such post-hypnotic executions of sugges- 
tions are typical of a large class of phenomena 
which seem to render necessary the notion of 
subconscious or co-conscious mental activity. 

Some of the exponents of the hypothesis of 
neural dissociation attempt to apply it to the 
explanation of the facts of this order also. Others, 
notably Pierre Janet, attempt a rather different 
line of explanation. They argue that, while truly 
productive mental process is always fully conscious 
and involves the activity of a centre of synthetic 
mental energy, the subconscious processes are 
always of the nature of semi-mechanical ox auto- 
matic repetitions of processes previously achieved 
by true mental activity. 

To many students of hypnotism it seems that 
both these attempts at explanation are wholly 
inadequate. It may be admitted that neural dis- 
sociation of various degrees is characteristic of the 
hypnotic state, wdiile yet it is recognized that this 
hypothesis affords but a partial interpretation of 
a part of the facts. By those who take this view ' 
it IS urged that, according to both these theories, 
hypnotic and subconscious mental processes must 
be of a relatively low grade of efficiency (and many 
of them, no doubt, answer to this description) ; yet 
in some cases, it is pointed out, they far surpass in 
intellectual level or in range of control over bodily 
functions the normal mental processes of the sub- 
ject ; and it is insisted that these featm*es of hyp- 
notic process must be considered in relation to a 
wealth of facts which have been recorded in the 
course of modern studies of hysteria, spontaneous 
trance, medium ship, genius, religious conversion 
and ecstasy, and other unusual mental states and 
processes in which the bounds of normal mental 
activity seem to be transcended. 

When hypnosis is thus regarded in relation to 
the larger field of manifestations of obscure but 
wide-ranging powers of the mind, hypnotism ap- 
pears as a means of experimental investigation 
capable of greatly extending and deepening our 
conception of human personality ; and it is from 
this point of view that many of the most effective 
students have pursued it, and that many interesting 
speculations have been made for the purpose of 
rendering the facts in some degree intelligible. 
Such speculations are, in the main, of two types. 
On the one hand, the psychical constitution of man 
is regarded as indefinitely richer and more complex 
than is revealed by the course of our normal 
mental life, as comprising potentialities or faculties 
which normally find no expression owing to the 
limitations imposed by our bodily organization, 
and which find only partial and very incomplete 
expression in the super-normal phenomena or the 
abnormal states of which hypnosis is the experi- 
mental type. Of speculations of this group, the 
conception of the * subliminal self ’ put forward by 
F. W, H. Myers {Human Fersonality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Dmtht London, 1903) is the boldest 
and most elaborated. 

Speculations of the other type (best represented by 
William James in A Pluraiistic Universe, London, 
1909, and other 'writings) attempt to account for 
the super-normal phenomena by conceiving human 
indiviauality as relative only and as conditioned by 
the nature of the bodily organization. Each 
human mind or personality is conceived as but a 
fragmentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical whole ; and it is sought to explain 
the super-normal phenomena by assuming that they 
are rendered possible by some temporary relaxation 
or brealdng down of the conditions by which the 
isolation of the individual mind is commonly main- 
tained, so that for the time being it may share in 
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the larger life of the whole, of which it is in reality 
a part, and may draw psychical or spiritual energy 
from the common store more freely than is possible 
in normal conditions. 

That some such far-reaching hypothesis would 
he needed for the explanation of the facts is indis- 
putable, if any large part of the mass of super- 
normal phenomena reported by careful and credible 
observers should he finally established— telepathy, 
clairvoyance, expression of knowledge possessed 
only by deceased persons, and so forth. Those 
who attempt to explain all the facts of hypnosis 
in terms of the hypothesis of the division or dis- 
sociation of the normal mind generally ignore or 
repudiate the alleged super-normal phenomena as 
the products of fraud or error. The decision as to 
the type of theory which must eventually gain 
general acceptance for the explanation of hypnosis 
thus depends upon disputed questions of fact in 
that obscure and difficult province of investigation 
in which the Society for Psychical Kesearch has 
now for a generation been actively engaged. 

Literature. — M, Bramwell, Hypnotism : its History ^ Prac- 
tice^ and Theory ^ London, 1903 ; C. L. Tuckey, Treatment hy 
Hypnotism and Suggestions^ do. 1913 ; A. Moll, Her Hypno- 
tistnus, Berlin, 1889 (Eng. tr., London, 1901) ; art. ‘ Hypnotiam,’ 
in ; several artt. in Proc. of Soe, for Psychical Jiesearchy 
especially those by E. Gurney, in vols. i.-v. 

W. MgDougall. 

HYPOCHONDRIA. ^ — In the literature and 
practice of medicine, hypochondria is regarded as 
one of the many forms of mental afiection embraced 
under the term> ‘ melancholia.* Any uneasiness or 
disease of the regions on either side of the abdomen 
beneath the cartilages of the false ribs, of the hypo- 
chondriacal regions in short, was, from the earliest 
times, associated with those feelings of profound 
depression and sense of ill-being^ which constitute 
the basis of the affection. This is well illustrated 
in the old Folio frontispiece of The Anatomy of 
Melancholyt where Hypochondriaeus is depicted 
leaning on his arm ; 

* Winde in his side doth him much harm 
And troubles him full sore, God knows, 

Much pain he hath and many woes.' 

Underlying all signs of hypochondria are func- 
tional disorders, less frequently organic disease, of 
any portion of the intestinal tract from the stomach 
downward or of the larger secretory glands in 
the abdomen, especially the liver and the sexual 
organs, or a combination of these conditions. Con- 
sequent on deranged chemical processes initiated by 
the abnormal functioning of the abdominal organs 
and the absorption of poisonous products thus 
elaborated into the blood system, all parts of the 
body may be functionally disturbed, and more par- 
ticularly those organs and tissues which are predis- 
posed. There is a consensus of opinion that hypo- 
chondria is induced hy poisons arising from the 
deranged chemical processes above mentioned 
(metabolic origin ) ; but recent researches suggest 
that the virus in the blood may be due to the pre- 
sence of micro-organisms, which find a footing in 
the disordered wmls of the intestinal tract ; cases 
of hypochondria have been recorded in which the 
mental affection has disappeared with the elimina- 
tion of such organisms under appropriate treatment 
(mlcrobic origin). 

Sense impressions received hy way of the several 
intestinal and abdominal organs do not intrude on 
the mind in healthy states save as vague, and 
not clearly distinguishable, pleasurable emotions. 
Where disordered or diseased functioning occurs, 
the affective or emotional elements of mind are of a 
more or less painful nature. Further, where there 
is an insane or neurotic inheritance, such as is com- 
monly found in hypochondria, varied manifesta- 
tions of this malady are excited by worry, shock, 
or mental stress and strain of any kind. 

Hypochondria is more prevalent in men than in 


women, and is usually met with in middle age j it 
is rarely seen in persons under thirty. It is pre- 
ceded,^ as a_ rule, by dyspeptic and anaemic condi- 
tions, is insidious in its origin, and develops slowly. 
The attack may he slight, and take the form of 
mild^ depression. In such circumstances it does 
not interfere with one’s occupation, and ends in 
recovery after a few weeks or months of proper 
attention. ^ In many cases, especially where there 
is a hereditary taint, the disease develops and 
may pass the limits of sanity. Here the disturbed 
general sensations already referred to force them- 
selves on the attention, gradually arrest it, and 
occupy the whole mental domain. The affected 
person becomes^ fearful and anxious. There is 
marked mental inhibition and particularly of will 
power. The sensations perceived are much ex- 
aggerated; thus excessively painful spots are 
pointed out, shooting pains are complained of, and 
loud lamentations are made of loss of power or 
want of sensation in various parts of the body. 
The trouble grows worse until the hypochondriac 
thinks of nothing but his many ailments, and 
believes he is the subject of some frightful malady. 
He seeks relief in all sorts of remedies, and consults 
all kinds of persons in the hope of finding help. 
He is constantly searching his excretions for signs 
of serious disease ; he reads medical and quack 
literature in order to diagnose his condition. Any 
mild disorder he has, or change in his appearance, 
is magnified into a grave malady ; spots on his skin 
are signs of syphilis ; vague pains and throbbing 
in the head tell him that his brain is dissolving or 
breaking up. He points to well nourished limbs 
and says they are wasted or dead. He believes he 
is the source of infectious disease, and recoxmts 
ail his ailments in endless variety. The sensations 
arising from the disordered or diseased organs of 
the body are falsely interpreted, and are, therefore, 
to be classed as illusions. These illusions consti- 
tute prominent symptoms of hypochondria, and 
the most striking examples of the serious effects of 
illusion are seen in this connexion. The misinter- 
pretations thus referred to pass insensibly into 
false conceptions and judgments. Hallucinations, 
i.e. the experience of sensations, when the terminal 
sensory organs are not excited, are not common. 
When they do occur, they are generally auditory 
and incidental (see, further, art. Hallucination^). 

A lady known to the writer, when labouring under hypochon- 
dria in an advanced stage, believed that an egg, which she had 
partaken of, had developed into a chicken. She heard the chirp 
of this chicken for some days coining from the region of the epi- 
gastrium. As the chicken grew the chirp was no longer heard, 
and the beliefs changed into ideas based on the illusion that a 
fowl was located somewhere in the intestine, and that, whenever 
food was taken, this bird picked it up. The sensations of the act 
of picking were graphically described. The gnawing pains of an 
ulcer, subsequently discovered in this patient, accounted for the 
sensations and the beliefs experienced, as they disappeared with 
the surgical treatment of the ulcer. 

The mental pain felt by the hypochondriac is 
more apparent than real. He may look the picture 
of grief when detailing his distresses, hut, unlike 
the true melancholic, he can for the moment he 
diverted from his troubles to talk rationally and 
act brightly. Defective will power and loss of 
memory are associated with hypochondria. The 
i memory defect is due to the concentration of the 
mind on the bodily troubles. All other thoughts 
for the time are excluded, and so the experience of 
recent events not obtruding on his limited mental 
outlook is lost. 

Hypochondria is not easily confused with other 
mental affections. Though it differs in degree only 
from true melancholia, which is more concerned 
with morbid thoughts than morbid sensations, 
there are obvious differences : the hypochondriac 
is restless, always seeking for sympathy and the 
ear of one to whom he may detail his sorrow^s ; the 
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melaticliolic generally keeps to one place and one 
attitude, and does not dwell on his mental state 
unless under pressure. The freq[ueney of suicidal 
attempts, which are generally openly made, is to 
he explained by the desire of the hypochondriacal 
to elicit sympathy and not from any impulse to 
self-destruction, though it has to be noted that 
in a few cases such attempts may be accidentally 
successful. The suicidal attempts of the melan- 
cholic are generally deliberate and secretive. 

The condition known as * psychasthenia' has 
been confounded with hypochondria. In this dis- 
ease, there are irrepressible thoughts, fears, and 
impulses, and an absence of those morbid sensations 
which are the central theme of hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal symptoms not infrequently arise 
in the course of many forms of mental disease ; 
they axe generally of a temporary nature, and due 
to the same causes as are at the basis of the real 
affection. 

With appropriate treatment, hypochondria is 
eminently recoverable. The main lines of treat- 
ment are rest, alteratives, tonics, milk and farinace- 
ous foods, and, above all, cheerful surroundings 
and skilful nursing. 

Litkiutdrb.-- D. Hack Tuke, art. ‘ Hypochondria,' in Diet, 
of Pyschol, Me-dicim, London, 1892; chapters in the many 
works on Mental Disease, such as T. Clouston's Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Diseases*, do. 1896, Hygiene of Mind, do. 1906, and 
Unsoundness of Mind, do. 1911; H. J. Berkley, Mental 
Diseases, do. 1900; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Di$‘ 
orders, do. 1908; U. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical PsycUatry, 
do. 1906 ; A. Church and F. Peterson, ffervous and Mental 
Diseases^ New York, 1905; Eugremo Tauri, Mental Diseases, 
Eng, tr., London, 1909 ; Ernesto Luffaro, Modem Problems in 
Psychiatry, Eng. tr., Manchester, 1909. 

Hamilton Mare. 

HYPOCRISY. — Primitive man was so much a 
member of the society to which he belonged that 
he was unable to conceive of any existence apart 
from it. It was all-important to him that there 
should be a body with power to regulate his habits. 
What he wanted most urgently was to be disci- 
plined, and early society undertook this task with 
a will. What he got was a comprehensive rule 
binding men together, making their conduct in 
similar matters the same, moulding them, as it 
were, into a common pattern. The rules evolved 
covered the whole field of life as completely as a 
modern bureaucrat could desire. There was no 
room left for individuality, for conduct in every 
respect must conform to the common type. Primi- 
tive man, too, was most anxious to comply per- 
fectly with the rules laid down for him ; he was 
afraid of the wrath of the gods incurred by any 
departure from them. The element of fear bulked 
largely among the motives controlling his life. 
Like ourselves, from this point of view, he hated 
trouble, and chose— though he was barely conscious 
that he made a choice — the line of least resistance. 
In tropical Africa the country is covered by a net- 
work of narrow footpaths, made by the natives. 
These paths seldom .run straight, and their flexu- 
ositiea witness to small obstacles, here a stone 
and there a shrub, which the feet of those who 
first marked the path avoided. To-day one may 
perceive no obstade. The prairie which the path 
crosses may be smooth and open, yet every travel- 
ler follows the windings, because it is less trouble 
to keep one’s feet in the path already marked than 
it is to take a more direct route for oneself. The 
latter process requires thought and attention ; the 
former does not. Primitive man instinctively felt 
this, and discouraged all independence of judgment. 
He was moat desirous of creating what Bagehot 
called * a cake of custom ’ to bind all his actions 
into a whole that would commend itself to his 
community. Consequently, hypocrisy was an idea 
outside his line of action^ for he wanted to con- 
form. 


This intense eagerness to conform can easily be 
seen in such arrested civilizations as those of the 
East. The hardening of the cake of custom be- 
came too much for India, and men were so stereo- 
typed by this hardening that they were unable to 
break through it. There is a tendency in de- 
scendants to differ from_ their progenitor, but the 
Indian discouraged variation from the original 
type. Among successful peoples the differets dis- 
sembled at first, until they became strong enough 
to soften the cake of custom, though they pre- 
tended to themselves that they had changed 
nothing. 

This course, however, was the exception, not the 
rule ; for the propensity of man to imitate what is 
before him is one of the strongest parts of his 
nature. In early times it was a case of ‘that 
which hath been is that which shall be ; and that 
which hath been done is that which shall be done : 
and there is no new thing under the sun’ (Ec 1“). 
This extreme propensity to imitation forms one 
great reason of the amazing sameness which every 
observer notices among savage nations. No bar- 
barian can bear to see one of his nation deviate 
from the old barbarous customs and usages of his 
tribe. All the tribe would inevitably expect a 
punishment from the gods if any one of them re- 
frained from what was old or began what was 
new (cl, further, art. Custom). Comparative 
sociology at once reveals a substantial uniformity 
of genesis. The habitual existence of chieftain- 
ship, the establishment of chiefly authority by 
war, the rise everywhere of the medicine-man and 
the priest — these are evident in all early organiza- 
tions. It is true the old order changes — leaving 
some room for dissemblers — yielding place to the 
new, but the new does not wholly consist of posi- 
tive additions to the old ; much of it is merely the 
old very slightly modified, very slightly displaced, 
and very superficially re-combined. ‘ If you want,’ 
remarked Swift* ‘ to gain the reputation of a 
sensible man, you should be of the opinion of the 
person with whom for the time being you are 
conversing.’ It is obvious, then, that all primi- 
tive men were profoundly sensible. When Lord 
Melbourne declared that he would adhere to the 
Church of England becattse it was the religion of 
his fathers, he was acting upon one of the most 
de^ly rooted maxims of his ancestors. 

Conduct in the olden days was never mdividual- 
istio ; it was always corporative. To early man 
all his acts were tribal, for all the acts of the tribe 
involved him in their consequences. Hypocrisy to 
him was abhorrent, for he could not bear any 
divergence from the observed ritual. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the 
Athenians felt afraid ; they thought that they 
would be ruined because one of tlieir corporate 
body had mutilated the image of a god. The mind 
of the citizen had been so permeated by the ideas 
of the day that they were part and parcel of ite 
mental furniture. His brain, not merely his 
actions* was so cut and marked as to conform to 
the orthodox type. His habits, his superstitions, 
and his prejudices were absolutely those of Ms 
fellow-tribesmen. In the Fiji Islands, for example, 
a chief was one day going over a mountain path 
followed by many of his people, when he happened 
to stumble and fall. All his followers, save one, 
also stumbled and fell. Immediately they heat 
the defaulter, asking him whether he considered 
himself better than the chief. 

The Greeks and the Homans possessed the seed 
of adaptiveness, and were, therefore, able to free 
themselves from the cake of custom. This freedom, 
however, made possible the existence of the hypo- 
crite, and ^schylus {Agam. 788 ff.) analyzes the 
traits in his character ; 
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TToAAot Se ^porSiV to Sokblv elvai 
irjOOTtovffi StKiji' TTttpa/SavTe?, 

Tw &vcnrpa.yovvTi S' eiricrreva^eLV 
Tra? Tts eVotptos* Srjyfia. Se Avrrijs 
ovSev €^' ■^Tra.p Trpoo-tKvetTai’ 
ical ^vyxatpovcrtv ojuotoTrpeTrets 
ayeAttcra 7rp6<rwira ^ta^6/Liei>oi. 
ooTt? 6’ ayaSbs’ rrpo^aToyi^wpcov, 

OVK ecTTt Aa^dtj/ ofXjxaTa (^tarb?, 
ra fioKovvr* eu(|»povos ck 5tavota« 

•ufiapet oTtttvciv (jbcAoTijn. 

The (ix. 312 f.) speaks even more plainly : 

exSpi>S iceivo? oaws ’AtSao itvAtjciv, 

os x’ eVepoi/ pt^i' ej'l ^psariv, aWo Sk tlTTQ. 

With this passage may be compared Od. xviii, 
282 f., and Theognis, Eleg. 87. So far has the 
Greek travelled from the old conception that Plato 
lays down in the Republic (iii. 394) that our guard- 
ians ought not to be imitators, and that the 
productions of the imitative arts are bastard and 
illegitimate {x. 603 ff., Laws, xi. 9151). 

During the last two centuries of the Roman Re- 
public the presence of superstition and scepticism 
IS very noticeable. With the unreality of Roman 
literature was combined the unreality of education. 
The teacher often selected questions of casuistry 
for discussion by the pupil. Such discussions in- 
evitabljr developed the tendency of the age to 
afiectation and lack of reality. To this Lucian 
and Seneca, Statius and Velleius bear witness. 
In the pages of the first writer we meet the sham 
philosopher, speaking loudly of virtue while his 
cloak covers all the vices of dog and ape. Cicero 
{de Nat. Dsor. ii. 28, 70, iii. 17. 43, dQ Div. i, 3. 
6), Seneca (frag. 39), Pansetius, Polyhius (vi. 56), 
Quintus Scsevola, and Varro (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
vi. 4) regarded religion as the device of statesmen 
to control the masses by mystery and terror. It 
had become impossible for these men to believe in 
the old faith, yet the people had to continue to 
take part in a gross materialistic worship. Accord- 
ing to Gibbon, all religions were regarded by the 
people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the statesman as equally use- 
ful. Cicero quotes a dictum of a Pontif ex Maximus 
that there was one religion of the poet, another of 
the philosopher, and another of the statesman. 

Stoicism maintained the idea of a ‘ double truth ’ 
— one truth for the intellectual classes and one for 
the common people, the climax being reached in 
the phrase, ‘It is expedient for the state to be 
deceived in matters of religion’ {expeditigiturfalli 
in religione civitatem). Thinkers in the community 
adopted this attitude towards religion in the last 
cent. B.o. It is too much to say that they were 
hypocrites, but the outcome of their thought was 
hypocritical. Sulla used religion for State pur- 
oses, and with him it became merely another 
epartment of political activity. In Cicero’s time 
old women had ceased to tremble at the fables 
about the infernal regions [de Nat. Deor. ii. 2-5). 
Even boys, according to Juvenal, disbelieved in the 
world of spirits {Sat, ii. 149-152). Cicero was an 
augur, yet he quotes with approval Cato’s saying 
that he wondered how one augur could meet 
another without laughing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the people still retained their faith in the old 
gods, which the educated had lost. The latter, in 
spite of their disbelief, attended carefully to the 
details of ritual. In their case creed and practice 
were utterly divorced, and the effects of this 
divorce on the moral character can easily he imag- 
ined. In commenting upon the life of Seneca, 
Macaulay remarks : 

‘ The business of a philosopher was to declaim in praise of 
poverty with two millions sterlingr out at usury | to meditate 
epigrammatio conceite about the evils of luxury, in gardens 
which moved the envy of sovereigns ; to rant about liberty, 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a 
tyrant ; to celebrate the divine beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which had just before written a defence of the murder of a 
mother by a son * (Mstays, pop. ed., London, 1870, p. 898). 


Just as many a sturdy beggar in the Middle 
Ages donned the cowl of a begging friar, many an 
idle vagabond and profligate called himself a Stoic, 
and brought discredit upon the name. (See Taci- 
tus, Ann. xvi. 32, for Egnatius, a hypocrite of this 
order ; A. Grant, Dthics of Aristotle, London, 1866, 
i. 281 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Mp. to Fhilippians^, London, 
1878, p. 284, note 5.)^ 

The latter-day philosophies of Greece proved to 
the Roman that the foundations of his religion 
were baseless, yet its existence was indispensable 
for the preservation of the State. This conflict 
between private belief and public conduct can be 
seen, for example, in Ennius. He wrote treatises, 
embodying advanced sceptical doctrines, and he 
also ^v^ote patriotic poems in which the whole cycle 
of Roman gods was exhibited and most reverently 
treated. From Augustine’s de Civ. Dei (iv. 27) we' 
learn that Quintus Scsevola develops the ‘ double 
truth* of Ennius into the familiar triple one — the 
religion of poets, of philosophers, and of statesmen. 
The writing of Sc£evola and Yarro came too late, 
for Sulla’s control of religion by the State had 
killed it. 

Contemporary with the classical possessors of 
‘double truth ’ and ‘triple truth’ were the Pharisees, 
the people often taken as typical hypocrites. Their 
hypocrisy was a consequence of their past history, 
for, in the catastrophe of the Exile, Ezra perceived 
the danger of associating with the neignbouring 
peoples. The policy of splendid isolation was that 
best fitted to save Israel ; it must ‘ observe to do 
all that is written in this book of the Torah,’ that 
is, what is contained in the five hooks of Moses. 
The importance of the Torah forms the central 
point in the outstanding reformation of Ezra. 
Henceforward the Jew felt, as he had never felt 
before, that he had a guide laying down a detailed 
code of conduct ; it was an honest attempt to guard 
the religious life of the family from the corruption 
of intercourse with strangers. The strict Jew 
became the Pharisee, ‘the separate one.’ As his 
strictness increased, he explored the Torah more 
thoroughly, and came to see that by analogy its 
precepts applied to cases not originally contem- 
plated. The Scribes, the Sdpherim, interpreted 
the Divine teaching so widely that many traditions 
came into being j the Besponsa Prudentium, the 
‘ answers of the learned in law,’ furnishes a paraEel 
case from Roman law. The SdpMrim worked out 
rules applying to particular cases, much after the 
fashion of the Jesuits. Their sjrstem inculcated 
deliberation in judgment, which is the key to the 
casuistry of the Talmud. Moreover, the Scribe 
and the Jesuit equally urged that this deliberation 
proceeded from the desire to do justice to every 
possible aspect of the question at issue. 

Under the princes of the Maccabsean house there 
was a steady tendency towards a stricter enforce- 
ment of the Torah. The Pharisees [P^rilshim, 

* separated ’) frowned upon the worldliness of the 
rest of the nation, and formed themselves into 
distinct societies pledged to observe certain rules 
in the matter of meat, drink, and clothing, accord- 
ing as the Torah or traditions derived from it 
allowed or forbade these points. The rules of right 
conduct, the Haiakhah, increased so mnch in scope 
that they practically covered all the actions of a 
man’s life. It is plain that the Hfilakhdth imposed 
upon the many what only the few could obey, and 
the result was hypocrisy, and formalism became 
prevalent. The tithing of mint, anise, and cummin 
was performed, while the motive of these actions 
was not sufficiently scrutinized. Jesus, then, was 
obliged to ^eak plainly in the long speech con- 
tained in Mt 28, when He said : ‘ woe nnto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites t* In their case 
the letter had killed the spirit. They had played 
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a noble part in Jewish life, but their hypocrisy (cf. 
the seven classes of Pharisees, of whom five are 
hypocritical or foolish, Sotah 226) had destroyed 
their usefulness. They had been truly patriotic, 
truly scrupulous, but their social ritual forced 
them to become unscrupulous. It is the degenera- 
tion of the best which makes the worst, and the 
sincere observer of the Torah in the days of Ezra 
left for his successors in the days of Christ the 
most insincere of men. 

Most men want their lives regulated for them, 
and what the SCpherim had done before the Chris- 
tian era the Christian Church undertook to carry 
on. Cases of conscience had rules formulated for 
them, and in the writings of Thomas Aquinas we 
find an elaborate code of morality. In the Summa 
Theologica^ ii. 2, the question of hypocrisy receives 
careful treatment. 

<iu. cxi. art. i. asks, *Is all simulation sinful?* Simulation, 
we learn, is properly a lie enacted in certain sig^ns, consisting of 
outward actions ; and it makes no difference whether one lies 
in word or in action. Hence, as all lying is sinful, so also is all 
dissimulation. As one lies in word when he signifies that which 
is not, hut not when he is silent over what ia—which is some- 
times lawful ; so it is simulation when by outward signs, consist- 
ing of action or things, any one signifies that which is not, but 
not when one omits to signify that which is; hence without 
any simulation a person may conceal his own sin. 

Art. ii. ; * Is hypocrisy the same as dissimulation ? * Augustine 
says: ‘As actors (jkypocritce^ viroKptrai) pretend to other 
characters than their own, and act the part of that which they 
are not ; so in the churches and in all human life, whoever 
wishes to seem what he is not, is a hypocrite or actor ; for he 

E retends to be just without rendering himself such.’ So, then, 
ypocrisy is simulation, not, however, any and every simulation, 
but only that by which a person pretends to a character not 
his own, as when a sinner pretends to the character of a just 
man. The habHi or garment of holiness, religious or clerical, 
signifies a state wherein one is bound to works of perfection. 
And, therefore, when one takes the holy habit intending to 
betake himself to a state of perfection, if afterwards he fails by 
weakness, he is not a pretender or hypocrite, because he is not 
bound to declare his am by laying the holy habit aside. But if 
he were bo take the holy habit in order to figure as a just man, 
he would be a h 3 'pocrite and pretender. 

Art. iv. : ‘ Is hypocrisy a mortal sin ? * There are two things 
in hypocrisy, the want of holiness and the state of possessing 
it. If, therefore, by a hypocrite we are to understand one 
whose intention is carried to both these points, so that he cares 
not to have holiness but only to appear holy— as the word is 
usually taken in Holy Scripture — ^in that understanding it is 
clearly a mortal sin ; for no one is totally deprived of holiness 
otherwise than by mortal sin. But if by a hypocrite is meant 
one who intends to counterfeit the holiness which mortal sin 
makes him fall short of, then though he is in mortal sin, still 
the mere prudence on his part is not always a mortal sin, but 
is sometimes only venial. To tell when it is venial and when 
mortal, we must observe the end in view. If that end be 
inconsistent with the love of God and of one’s neighbour, it will 
be a mortal sin, as when one pretends to holiness in order to 
dissemble false doctrine, or to gain some ecclesiastical dignity 
of which he is unworthy, or any other temporal goods, placing 
his last end in them. But if the end intended be not inconsistent 
with charity, it will be a venial sin, as when one finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in the mere assumption of a character that does 
not belong to him : of such a one it is said that * there is more 
vanity than malice in him." 

This analysis is noteworthy because it is the 
presentation that dominated mediaeval life, and in 
the Summa Theologica Latin Christianity received 
a definitive form, covering all the transactions of 
life. The separation between law and custom, 
thought and action, lies at the very root of all 
forms of hypocrisy, and literature bears witness to 
this divorce of creed and life. 

The poem Piers the Plowman exposes the corruption of the 
times, while Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales does not overlook the 
ecclesiastical courts. In The Scourge of Marston 

analyzes the most offensive forms of the hj'pocrisy of the 
sensualist. The Eeformers devote much attention to this 
particular vice. Bradford describes a hypocritical profession 
of the Gospel (Sertno7is, Cambridge, 1848, p. 436 f.). Itidley 
shows that hypocrisy is a double evil ( IFori's, do. X841, p, 60). 
Becon points out its prevalence {Early Writings^ do. 1843, p. 
40), analyzes it (Prayers, do. 1844, p. 610 ; cf. BulUnger, Decades^ 
V- (do. 1862) 11 f.), exposes the dishke of God’s word (CatecAi'm, 
do. 1844, p. 468), the liability to fall away in time of persecution 
{Prayers^ 263), and the vainglory of its prayer (Early WritingSy 
130). BulUnger compares hypocrites to chaff and rotten 
members (Decades, v. 12-13). Latimer emphasizes the difficulty 
in knowing them (Pemains, Cambridge, 1846, p. 62), dwells oh 
their salutation and conduct (SermonSy do. 1844, p. 289) and 
their desire to sell their works, their ‘opera supererogationis* 


(ib. 482 ; Remains, 200). John Woolton notes their observance of 
rites and ceremonies (The Christian Manual, Cambridge, 1861, 
p. 45). William Tindale observes that they extol their own 
works above the law of God (Expositions^ do. 1849, p. 127), 
notes their alms, prayers, and fastings (ib. 78), their desire to be 
praised of men (Doetrmal Treatises, do. 1848, p. 73), their 
outward abstention from sin (ib. SO), their impurity in heart 
(Expositions, 26, Doctrinal Treatises, 496), their faith (Exposi- 
tions, 11, 130), their judgment of others (ib. 112), that they have 
the world on their side (Doctrinal Treatises, 133), that they 
must be rebuked (Expositions, 44), and their wisdom must be 
turned to foolishness (Doctrinal Treatises, 134). 

A perusal of the works of the Beformers proves 
how conscious they were of the relaxation of moral 
discipline in the 16th century. Moreover, when 
persecution overawes, it transforms a man into a 
hypocrite. The weak bent to the intolerant policy 
of the time by the use of the weapons of intrigue 
and falsehood, and both then and ever since escape 
has frequently been sought from censure — whether 
ecclesiastical or social — by a feigned compliance 
which is the mark of hypocrisy. 

Literaturb.— J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation^, 
London, 1912; w. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, new ed., 
do. 1896; H. S. Maine, Andmt Law, new ed., do. 1906; E. 
Schiirer, DJP, Edinburgh, 1891; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, 
London, 1912 ; F. Weber, System der altsynag. paldat. Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1880; J. Wellhausen, Pharismr und Sadducaer, 
Greifswald, 1874; W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
Strassburg, 1884-90; D. Chwolsou, Das letzte Passamakl 
Christi und der Tag seines Todes, St. Petersburg, 1892 (contains 
an essay on the Pharisees); M. Friedlander, Die religibsen 
Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu, 
Berlin, 1905; J, Earle, Microcosmographie, reprint, London, 
1868 (contains an essay on *A she-preciae Hypocrite*); Jeremy 
Taylor, Duator Dubitaniium, ed. A. Taylor, do. 1861-56; 
J. Bunyan, The Pilgrim* s Progress, ed. O. H. Firth, do. 1898; 

S. Butler, Hudibras, ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1905, 
Characters, ed. A. R, Waller, do. 1908; J. B. Mozley, 
University Sermons 2, do. 1876, p. 26 ; J. H. Newman, Parochial 
and Plain Sermons, i. [new ed,, do. 1868], sermons i.-xii. ; 

T. de Quincey, Works, viii,, Edinburgh, 1890, p. 310. 

Egbert H, Murray. 

HYSTERIA.— Hysteria (iar^pa, *the womb’) 
is a psychical, or at any rate a functional, nervous 
disease, which is so much more frequent in women 
that its consideration as regards the male sex may 
for the present be omitted. The chief clinical 
feature of the disease, which, however, is not 
manifested by the majority of the subjects of the 
affection, is the hysterical fit ; the other symptoms 
are either preliminary or subsequent to the fit, or 
they occur as isolated symptoms with a tendency 
to culminate in the fit. The fit may succeed a 
period of great excitement, or it may come on 
spontaneously, but it never occurs sudaenly, as is 
the case in epilepsy j and it usually takes place 
when other people are present. Consciousness is 
never entirely lost, as may be ascertained by 
touching the conjunctivse, when a protective spasm 
of the eyelids will at once occur. The eyeballs are 
always turned up, so that the pupils are concealed 
under the upper eyelids. The bands are clenched, 
and the thumbs inverted. There is usually clonic 
spasm of the muscles, and the patient struggles 
and throws herself about. She may moan or cry 
and breathe stertorously, but there is no biting of 
the tongue or bloody froth about the mouth, as in 
the epileptic fit. The paroxysm generally termin- 
ates with crying, laughing, sighing, or yawning, 
and is followed by a feeling of exhaustion. V arious 
mental, motor, and sensory symptoms appear in 
hysterical subjects, subsequent to the fit, associated 
with it, or independent of it. 

I. Mental symptoms. — The subjects of hysteria 
are neuropathic, and a hereditary tendency to 
insanity or the neuroses is usually present in 
their family history. They manifest prominently 
those symptoms of instability which are described 
by modern writers as mental degeneracy. Chief 
among these are a want of intellectual vigour, 
excitability, ostentation, vanity, deficient self- 
reliance, and a craving for sympathy and notoriety. 
The subjects are extremely susceptible to sugges- 
tion by stronger wills than their own, and exhibit 
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a feeble resistance to various instinctive promptings 
or temptations_ to which they may be subjected. 
At the same time^ they axe by no means deficient 
in intelligence, and the ingenuity they display in 
attracting attention to their supposed maladies, or 
in simulating diseases, is often phenomenal. Upon 
such a psychical basis it is easy to see that the 
diseased mental symptoms may assume many and 
diverse forms. Some of the patients are depressed 
and moody ; others gay, excited, and reckless in 
their conduct. Many of them are restless, irritable, 
impatient, and difficult to manage or to live with. 
The morbid ambition of others leads them to such 
means of attaining notoriety as prolonged fasting, 
the invention of improbable tales of assault upon 
themselves— usually of an indecent nature— or the 
simulation of various forms of obscure diseases, of 
which paralysis of motion is the principal. 

2. Motor symptoms.— It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that true hysterical paralysis is a simu- 
lated affection. This paralysis is distinguished 
from ordinary organic forms in so far as sensation 
in the paralyzed limb is never abolished, and the 
nutrition of the affected part is not impaired. In 
hysterical hemiplegia the face and tongue are 
rarely implicated, while in hysterical paraplegia 
the two lower limbs are usually unequally para- 
lyzed. 

3. Sensory symptoms.— The principal sensory 
disturbance is a condition of hyperaesthesia, or 
over-sensitiveness, which involves both the special 
senses and the general sensibility of the patient. 
Slight sounds, bright lights, or a small degree of 
cutaneous pressure produce undue and exaggerated 
effects upon the nervous system. Neuralgic pains 
in various parts of the body are often complained 
of. One of the most common symptoms is the 
globus hystericus, described as a choking feeling or 
a constriction in the throat or chest, as if a ball 
were passing up or down the cavity. Anaesthesia 
of different ppts of the body, sometimes involving 
one whole side, is not an unusual symptom in 
advanced cases. The patient may be unaware of 
the presence of the symptom, and the ansesthesia 
may be either complete or partial. Generally 
speaking, in hemianmsthesia tne condition is per- 
manent, but fluctuates in degree from time to 
time. Charcot attached great importance to 
tenderness of the ovary, usually^ the left, in 
hysteria.^ The ovarian hyperaesthesia is indicated 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen, corre- 
sponding in site to the position of the affected 
ovary. This pain may be so extremely acute that 
the slightest touch on the part is dreaded, while in 
other patients firm pressure is required to elicit it. 
Firm pressure has usually a decisive effect in 
checking the advent of the hysterical fit. In other 
cases it tends to bring out certain sensations which 
are known as the aura hysterica^ prominent among 
which is the globus hystericus already referred to. 
The hypexjesthetic ovary is usually upon the same 
side of the body as is affected by the various 
sensoiy and motor disturbances which have been 
mentioned. 

4. It is necessary to refer briefly to three pheno- 
mena which are associated with hysteria. These 
are: (1) catalepsy, (2) trance, and (S) ecstasy. 
These three phenomena axe so intimately asso- 
ciated with one another that the one may merge 
into the other in the same subject. In catalepsy 
there is a condition of stupor, accompanied or not 
with loss of consciousness, and followed or not by 
a recollection of what took place during the con- 
dition. The will to move is in abeyance, and the 
muscles are rigid. W hen a limb is moved passiv ely 
by an observer, it remains in any position in which 
it may be placed. In the state of trance the 
patient lies as if dead— some persons have even 
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been ‘laid out* as dead in this state; the skin 
assumes a deathly paleness ; and the functions of 
respiration and circulation are so attenuated as to 
be almost imperceptible. In the ecstatic state the 
patient becomes so vividly hallucinated that com- 
plete scenes which she is able to describe fluently 
pass in sequence before the mental vision. The 
nature of the ‘visions’ changes according as the 
mental condition of the patient varies emotion- 
ally from^ grave to gay. The ecstatic state is 
accompanied by posturing and gesturing of an 
exaggerated character, which not infrequently 
terminate in dancing movements such as axe prac- 
tised by certain religious communities. 

5, Estimated by its universal diffusion over the 
world and by the frequent references to it in the 
writings of travellers, lay and medical, hysteria 
must be the most common of all the neuroses. In 
the very oldest Brahmanical writings, which pre- 
cede the Christian era by thousands of years, 
mention is made of it among the diseases of the 
nervous system (J. Jolly, Medicin [GIAF iii. 10 
(1901)], p. 119), The origin of the word, derived 
from the writings of the Greek physicians, is also 
very ancient. Coming down to comparatively 
modern times, we find it constantly referred to in 
the writings of travellers. Judging from the com- 
parative frequency of these references, we can 
form the opinion that ‘ one of the principal seats of 
the malady is the group of countries in the Arctic 
latitudes of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Iceland, the Farfie Islands, Lapland, and the parts 
of European and Asiatic Russia in the extreme 
north. From the last of these we have information 
of the truly endemic prevalence of hysteria among 
the women of the Samojeds . . . andof the Jakutes 
and other Siberian tribes, as well as among the 
inhabitants of Kamschatka . . , thus hysteria is 
unusually common among the women of the Baltic 
Provinces, and among those of Viatka, Simbrisk, 
Samara and the Kirghiz Steppes’ (A, Hirsch, Geog, 
and Hist, Pathol,^ Eng, tr., London, 1883-86, iu. 
619), Among the inli^itants of the Malay Penin- 
sula a peculiar manifestation of the disease, known 
as latah, is very common, of which an excellent 
description has been given by Ellis {Journ, of 
Mental Science, 1897, p. 32). 

6 . When we turn from endemic to epidemic hys- 
teria, a wide and difficult field of inquiry presents it- 
self. As hysteria is a hereditary disease, it must be 
latent in otherwise apparently normal populations 
to an enormous extent. This latent potentiality 
may suddenly become active, under the influence 
of any powerful excitant, moral or spiritual, acting 
on a people. It is generally believed that these 
powerful emotional excitants sharply delimit the 
neuropathic from the normal elements in a popula- 
tion. The history of religious hysterical epidemics 
is inextricably associated with the^ history of the 
human race, so far as we know it, and can be 
traced, through the records of the Asiatics and 
other Eastern races, down to the accounts of the 
Mad Mullahs of our own day. In Europe, during 
the Christian era, the most I'emarkable instance of 
it was the ‘ dancing mania ’ of the Middle Ages. 
An account of it given by Baynald, as it was 
witnessed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374, is as follows : 

‘They formed circles hand In hand, and appearing to have 
lo«t all control over their senses, continued dancing, regardless 
ol the bystanders, for hours together, until at length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhaustion, , . . While dancing they 
neither saw nor heard, being insensible to external impressions 
through the senses, but were haunted by visions, their fancies 
conjunngupspiritswhosenamestheyshneked out . , .Where 
the disease was completely developed, the attack commenced 
with epileptic convulsions. . . .They foamed at the mouth, and 
suddenly springing up began their dance amidst strange contor- 
tions ’ (quoted from J, F. 0, Hecker, epidemics of th$ Middle 
Ages, Eng. tr., London, 1844, p, 87). 

Those interested in this peculiar form of psycho- 
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pathology will find a very full description of it in 
J. F. O. Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
That such epidemics are not necessarily associated 
with religious fervour alone is seen from the similar 
outbreaks of hysterical excitement which occurred 
in Paris during the Revolution and after the close 
of the Franco-German war. In Madagascar, in the 
year 1864, an epidemic of hysteria occurred among 
girls and young married women between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age. The occasion of the 
outbreak, which began at one point and spread 
gradually over almost the whole island, was the 
profound sensation caused among the people by 
the violent death of the king, and the consequent 
changes in the form of religion and laws. The 
morbid phenomena were almost identical with 
those of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages 
(Hirsch, loc, cit, p. 529). See also art. Degenera- 
tion. 

From the above facts and many others that 


might be cited, it appears probable that in every 
population there is a certain amount of hysteria ; 
that it varies in amount in different communities 
or races ; and that in predisposed individuals the 
disease varies in intensity — from those subjects 
who without known cause present the pronounced 
clinical symptoms of convulsion, hallucination, 
mental aberration, or disease-mimicry, up to those 
who only under extreme excitement manifest 
perversions of feeling and conduct of a pathological 
nature. 

Litkraturb. — ^In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, and the standard works on Medicine and Pathology, see 
5 . Sollier, Genkse et nature de Uhystiriey Paris, 1897 ; P. Janet, 
Mat mental des hysUriques^ do, 1893, and Les Nivroses^ 1898 ; 
R. Lee, Treatise on Hysteria^ London, 1871 ; Legrand du 
Saulle, Les HysUriques^^ Paris, 1891; A. Moll, Das nervose 
Weib^, Berlin, 1898; A. T. Schofield, Functional Nerve 
Diseases^ London, 1908 ; F. C. Skey, Hysteria^ do. 1867 ; P. 
Mantegrazza, Fstasi umane, Milan, 1887. 

John Macpherson. 
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IB Apis. — The Tbadis were a Muslim sect, a 
branch of the Khawfirij They were called 

after* Abdallah b. Ibad, who figures in the Chronicle 
of fabari (ii. 617) in the year 66, as separating 
himself from the Kharijite leader, Nafi b, Al-Azraq 
(founder of the Azariqah), and taking a more lenient 
view of the treatment to be accorded to the unor- 
thodox than Nafi’, but less lenient than that of 
'Abdallah b. Saftar, founder of the Sufriyya. The 
chronicles otherwise say little about him, and in- 
deed confuse him with other personages ; but, in an 
Ibadite treatise excerpted by E. Sachau {MittheiL 
des Seminars fur orient. Sprachen^ ii. [Berlin, 1899] 
47-83), two letters purporting to have been written 
by him to the Umayyad Khalif 'Ahd al-Malik ore 
preserved, and his birth and death are said to *vave 
taken place in the reigns of Mu awiya (A.D. 661-68O) 
and 'Abd al-Malik (685-706) respectively. These 
letters are homiletic in character, and contain little 
that is definite respecting the special doctrines of 
Ibn Ibad, though insmting on the political pro- 
gramme of the Kharijites, who were responsible 
for the assassination of Obhman, and afterwards 
for that of * All. There is probably little reason for 
supposing them to be genuine, and analogous for- 
geries are common. Ibn Ibad appears to have 
devised a new interpretation for the word kaiir^ 
' denier/ which ordinarily means ‘unbeliever,* but 
may also signify ‘ ungrateful ’ j according to him, 
a Muslim who committed a capital offence might 
be described as a kdfir in the latter sense ; and the 
consequence to be deduced was that the goods of 
Muslims might not be appropriated as spoil, though 
their lives might he taken. This doctrine, which 
is sketched by Tabari {loc. cit.), is afterwards said 
to be characteristic of the Ibadls by writers on 
sects (*Abd al-Qahir [f A.H. 429], in aUFarg bain 
ahFiraq^ Cairo, 1910, p. 82; 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
JilanJ [f A.H, 661], in al-Ghunyah, Cahro, 1288 A.H., 
i. 76. 19). 

By the end of the Umayyad period the views of 
Ibn Ibad appear to have found numerous adherents, 
since the iDSdl 'Abdallah b. Ya^iya, who headed 
an msurrection in A.H. ISO, found support in 
Ba§ra, 3adramaut, and Yemen. A detailed ac- 
count of this revolt is given in Agham (1st ed., 
Billaq, 1285, xx. 97-114) ; and perhaps the most 
authentic documents which we possess about the 
tenets of the sect are the sermons which in that 


narrative are ascribed to the heads of the rebellion, 
which was shortly crushed by the Umayyad forces, 
after the Ibadis had enjoyed brief supremacy in 
both Mecca and Medina. Earl5^ in the Abbasid. 
period they gained ground in Africa, where in a.d. 
768 they founded Sijilmasa, and held Qairawan 
from 758-762, They became prominent again be- 
tween A. D. 942 and 947, but were defeated by the 
Fatimids, and the survivors took refuge in Jebel 
Nefusa, where they were to he found in the time of 
Ibn Hauqal (f A.H. 366), and where the community 
still survives. From Africa they spread to Spain, 
where in the time of the author last quoted they 
were represented in Castille, and an author of the 
6tb cent. A.H. (Ibn jjazm) speaks of the Ibadis in 
that country rejecting meat slaughtered by Jews 
or Christians. In the somewhat earlier treatise 
by *Abd al-Qahir they are divided into four sub- 
sects, called Haf^iyyah, U^rithiyya, Yazidiyya, 
and ‘Believers in pious acts not done for God’s 
sake* ; they differed on a variety of subjects, but 
all agreed on the interpretation of the word kafir 
given above, with the consequences deduced. 

From an early time they appear to have been 
dominant in Oman, where their religion is still 
official. There they were found by Ibn Batuta in 
the 14th cent. ; he observes that at midday on 
Friday they have a prayer of four inclinations, 
and something like a khutha (‘sermon*). They 
ask God’s favour for the first two khalifs, but say 
nothing of the third or fourth, and indeed speak of 
the last as ‘ the man,’ whereas they call the assassin 
at whose hand he fell ‘the faithful servant* (ed. 
and tr. Defr6meiy and Sanguine tti, Paris, 1853-59, 
ii. 228). J. R. Wellsted (TVave^j in Arabia^ Lon- 
don, 1838, i, 332) claims to be, after Sale, the first 
European to give any account of their tenets ; he 
appears to have employed an account drawn up 
by a contemporary dervish, which he imperfectly 
understood ; the statement that the Ibadis deny 
that the Deity will be seen in the next world (as the 
Sunnis think) is, however, confirmed by Sachau’a 
treatise. The account of W. G. Palgrave {Travels^ 
London, 1865, ii. 366) is even less accurate than 
Wellsted’s. Other places, besides Jebel Nefusa, 
where ibaeji communities continue to exist are the 
island Jerba, and the Cercle Laghouat in Algeria, 
where the M’zab profess this doctrine. L. Rinn 
{Marabouts et Khouan^ Algiers, 1884, p. 143) states 
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that this settlement dates from about A. H. 400, and 
that those who started it had originally dwelt south 
of Vargla at Kerima, Sedrata, and Jebel Ibad. 
These Algerian Ibadis, who in 1884 numbered 
about 49,000, are, according to this author, more 
like an ascetic sect than a political conimunity. 
He speaks very highly of their honesty, morality, 
and devoutness. Their organization resembles in 
many respects that of the Sufi confraternities. 
The most accurate account hitherto published in 
Arabic is that excerpted, as stated above, by 
Sachau from a treatise called Kashf al-Ghimimah, 
which is only one specimen of a large Ibadi litera- 
ture, little known in Europe. The treatise is evi- 
dently late, and appears to be modelled on the 
manuals in use among the larger Muslim com- 
munities; and the differences between the Ibadi 
doctrine and the Sunni do not appear to be very 
numerous; moreover, the author, in his polemic 
against the Sunni doctors, seriously misrepresents 
them. Like the Sunnis, the Ibadis believe in pre- 
destination ; they define ‘ faith ’ as ‘ word and deed,’ 
and declare that repentance is only for uninten- 
tional offences. The bulk of their polemic is di- 
rected against views which are associated with the 
Shi' ah, the Murjis, and the Mu tazils. 

Owing to the French annexation of the M’zab 
confederation in 1882, the legal system of the com- 
munity has been studied by French scholars, and 
a manual of M’zahite legislation was drawn up by 
E. Zeys (Algiers, 1886). This is based on a work 
called the Jtfll by the Shaikh 'Abdal- Aziz, of the 
second half of the 18th century. A further list of 
Ibadite works is enumerated by A. Imbert, Le 
Droit abadhite chez Us Musulmans dt Zanzibar 
et de VAfrique orientale 1903); the ear- 

liest of these is called Bay an al-Shar (‘Explanation 
of the Code ’), in more than 70 volumes, composed 
by Muhammad b. Sulaiman (f A.li. 508), while 
the most authoritative is of about the year 1840 
A.D., called Qdmus al'SJiarVa (‘ Ocean of the Law’), 
in more than 90 volumes. Imbert gives some ac- 
count of the peculiar features of the system in the 
matter of inheritance, based on a monograph by 
Sachau (* Muhammedanisches Erbrecht,’ in SB A fr, 
1894, p. viii). 

Literatohr.— To the authorities quoted above add I. Gold- 
ziher, Vorlemngen liber denislam, He5delbers“, 1010; E. Mer- 
cier, HUioire de VAfrique sepienttiomle^ Paris, 1888-90. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

IBN EZRA.-— I. Ibn E^ra, Abraham ben Meir 
(Aben Ezra, Avenares), Jewish philosopher, poet, 
grammarian, and exegete, and one of the most 
widely-knoOT Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
was horn in Toledo, Spain, during the last decade 
of the 11th cent., and died c. 1167. The first part 
of his life was spent in his native country, which 
he seems to have left in the year 1140. From that 
ear until his death he was a continuous wanderer, 
is Avay leading him to Egypt and through 
Northern Africa, Italy, and Southern France, and 
to England, His place of death is variously given ; 
.some authorities contend for Rome, others for 
Calahorra on the frontier of Navarre. Ibn Ezra 
was a prolific writer ; his roaming life did not 
prevent him from composing works upon a variety 
of subj ects. His style is always precise— sometimes 
so precise as to be slightly unintelligible, especi- 
ally in his commentaries j and at times hurried — 
owing to the circumstances of his life. 

As a poet, Ibn Ezra is a worthy representative 
of the Hispano- Jewish Hebrew poetry, which was 
modelled upon that of the Arabs. While not 
possessing the simplicity and naturalness of ^ 
greatest representative, Jehudah Halevi (y.y.), he 
excels him in the depth of his feeling and in the 
pungency of his wit. Fully 160 of ms religious 
poems — ^lyric, didactic, and historical — have found 


their way into the prayer-book of the Synagogue. 
BLib Dnodn^ ox collected poetical works, comprises 
about 260 different pieces, and contains many that 
am of a purely worldly character. He often plays 
with numerical relations, as he was much interested 
in mathematics. As is the fashion in Oriental 
literature, he clothed a variety of subjects in poetic 
garb. Not only did he intersperse short poems in 
the introductions to his various commentaries on 
parts of the Bible, but he versified treatises on 
religion, on calendar-rules, and on chess. 

His Diwd.n has been published by Jacob Egers, Diwdn des 
Abraham ibn Bsra, Berlin, 1886; and his collected poetical 
works by David Kahana, Kobe? liokmai 2 vols., 

Warsaw, 1894; and with German tr. by David Boain, R&irm 
und Gedichte dee Abraham ibn Ksra, Breslau, 1886-1894. Ci. 

K. Albrecht, ‘ Studien zu den Dichtungen Abrahams ben Ezra,* 
ZPMG Ivii. [19031 421-473. 

In philosophy, Ibn Ezra shows distinct traces of 
Neo-rlatonic and Pythagorean influences. His 
Neo-Platonic ideas he seems to have adopted from 
his earlier contemporary Solomon Ibn Gahirol 
{q,v.)] the Pythagorean from the writings of the 
Arabic ‘Bretliren of Purity.* According to Ibn 
Ezra, the whole universe is made up of substance 
and form — with the exception of God, who is 
substance alone ; though substance is defined as 
that of which being can be predicated. God is 
further described as the power out of which comes 
that which is felt and thought. He is incorporeal 
and spiritual, ‘ knowing in a sense very different to 
the knowledge of man, since He is at one and the 
same time the Knower and the thing known.’ 
But God knows only general ideas — the immutable 
and permanent species, not the individuals that go 
to make up the species. When we attribute 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness to Him, we 
are describing His actions only, not His essence. 
When we speak of God’s creative act, we refer 
only to the sublunar world ; the rest of creation — 
heavenly bodies, angels, spheres, and stars — have 
neither beginning nor end. He is thus opposed to 
what became the official theological doctrine of 
Judaism, the creatio ex nihilo. God determines 
the species, to which He gives the power to fashion 
the individual. The sublunar world is createil 
through the instrumentality of the angels. In 
fact, God acts upon the world through the angels, 
and through certain human beings who have not 
entirely lost the character of angels— prophets, 
pious ones, and the righteous. He also uses 
intermediaries the heavenly bodies, which, by their 
conjunction, ivork good or evil upon mankind. 
But, in order to save his religious conceptionn, 
Ibn Ezra holds that God can overpower the work- 
ings of the heavenly bodies ; and that this inter- 
fei*ence depends upon the moral condition of the 
subject affected, thus making free will possible. 
It is accomplished through the angels. Ibn Ezra 
does not rationalize the wonders in the Bible, 
though he warns against exaggerating their im- 
portance. The universe is composed of the Highest 
world (angels), the Middle world (sun, moon, and 
stars), and the Lowest world of Nature (made up 
of the four elements and the three kingdoms). 
AVith the exception of his 'Aruggat ka-^okmdh 
and Pardes ha-Mezimmahi written in rhymed prose, 
Ibn Ezra has left no work of a peculiarly philo- 
sophic character. His ideas are scattered through- 
out his other writings. 

See Boain, In Monateechrift fUr Geseh, und Wissensek, dea 
Judenihuma, xlil. £1898], xliii. [1899]; HamBnrger, JtieaUJSncy- 
elopddie dea Judentums, 111,, vi. 

Two theologioo-religious works of Ibn Ezra 
deserve mention. The first is the allegory J^Uti 
ben a rhymed prose description of the 

Supreme Bein^, composed upon the lines of 
Avicenna’s ^Tutr ibn Yakqdn, ana to be classed with 
Ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malkilt (best text in Egers’ 
ed. of the Dlwdn). The second is his Yesod Mbrd 
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(ed. and tr. by M. Greiznach, Leipzig, 1840), a 
pamphlet written in England, in which he treats 
of the study of the Law and of the nature of the 
divine commandments. But Ibn Ezra not only 
gives semasiological explanations ; he tries to find 
the ethical foundations for the various command- 
ments. 

As a grammarian, Ibn Ezra was the first of the 
Spanish school to write in Hebrew, though Ms 
method of treatment and his terminology are still 
wholly dependent upon his Arabic prototypes. 
His wish was to popularize the Arabic system 
among the Jews and to make them acquainted 
with the works of his noted predecessor, Judah 
Hayyuj. His largest work on grammar is his 
Sefer Sahot^ written in 1145. To this must be 
added a number of smaller treatises : Yesod 
Dilpdu^i Sdfdh Berurdh, Yesod Mispdr, Sefer ha- 
Shem, Sefer YHher, and a popular treatise entitled 
Moznayim, a sort of terminological dictionary of 
Hebrew lexicography. Most of these works are 
poor and hurried in their arrangement, and written 
probably merely as text-books. 

See W. Bacher, ‘Die bebraische Sprachwissenscbaft,* in 
J. Winter and A. Wiinaohe, Die jUdische Ditteratur. ii. riSQS-QS] 
184. 

Ibn Ezra is best known as a commentator of the 
Bible, His commentaries were always popular 
among the Jews, being usually printed together 
with the glosses of Kashi. He wrote commentaries 
upon the following books: Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
Twelve Minor Prophets, Psalms, Job, Canticles, 
Kuth, Lamentations, Kohelet, Esther, and Daniel ; 
and a second commentary to Exodus, Canticles, 
Esther, and Daniel. As a commentator Ibn Ezra 
opens up a new era among his compatriots because 
of his judicious aloofness to the claims of tradition 
when they cannot be substantiated by the plain 
meaning of the text. In the introduction to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch he discourses upon 
the methods hitherto employed in explaining the 
Biblical text : the digressive, the anti-traditional, 
the allegoric, and the Midrashic. All of these he 
rejects in favour of his own method, which he 
characterizes as a combination based on tradition 
and free research. In this manner a scientific 
sanity pervades his comments, which causes him 
to reject the theory of the verbal inspiration of 
the text, to lay minor stress upon the miracles, 
and, exegefcically, to oppose any insistence upon 
the ditiexence between scriptio plena and scriptio 
defecta as indicating a difference of meaning. 
Whenever he himseli departs from this level, it 
is either with the object of finding a deeper and 
more philosophical meaning or of indulging in 
astrological speculations, to which he was much 
given. ^ Free research, however, leads him to take 
up positions on certain questions which, though 
on a line with currents which were not strangers 
to the Synagogue (see Gottheil, * Some Early Jewish 
Bible Criticism,’ JBL xxiii. [1904] 1-12), would 
have rendered him an object of suspicion, had he 
not at times veiled his real meaning, at times 
^ven his reader a choice of explanations by adding 
such expressions as ‘the reader will adopt the 
opinion which recommends itself most to his judg- 
ment,’ or ‘he who understands the difficulty should 
keep silence.’ Thus, because he does nofc believe 
that the writers of the Bible anticipated history, 
he holds that the latter part of Samuel was written 
by some one other than the prophet ; and that the 
second part of Isaiah was not written by the author 
of the first part. His influence upon Spinoza’s 
theories in this respect {Tract, Theot. Fol. viii.) is 
evident. 

See M. .lo&i, Svi^dzB,'stheol,-voli Ti'ciklat, Breslau, 1870, p. 64 ; 
and, in general, Baeher, in Winter and Wiinsche, Die iiidische 
Litteratur, ii. 389 £f. , , 

Tn addition, Ibn Ezra wrote a number of works 


on mathematical subjects, e.g. Sefer ha-Mispdf 
and Yesod 3fzspdr on arithmetic ; Sefer ha~' Ihhur 
on the calendar; and KeU ha-Nehoshet on the 
astrolab, as well as a treatise on chronology. 

Despite his tendency to rationalism, Ibn Ezra 
was a child of his times, and, as mentioned above, 
was much interested in astrology. As many as 
eight small treatises on this subject have come 
from his pen. 

See M. Steinschneider, * Abraham ibn Ezra . . . zur Gesch. 
der matheni, Wissensch, im xiii. Jahrhundert,’ in Ahhandl, zut 
Gesch. der Mathematik^ Leipzig, 1880, pp. 57-128. 

Literature. — M, Friediander, Essays on the Writings of Ibn 
Ezra, London, 1876 ; N. Krochmal, Jiloreh Eehuke ha-Zernan^ 
Lemberg, 1851, ch. xvii. ; H, Graetz, Gesch. derJuden, Leipzig, 
1861, vi. note 8 ; W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezra als Gh‘m- 
mattker, Strassburg, 1S82, also in t/E vi, 520-624. 

2 . Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob, Jewish poet and 
philosopher; contemporary and relative of his 
greater namesake Abraham ibn Ezra; born in 
Granada c. 1071, died c. 1138. He was a most 
fruitful writer of religious poetry, which is all 
characterized by gravity and a touch of pessimism. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that of the 220 such 
poems ascribed to him the greater part are to be 
found in the rituals for the solemn festival of New 
Year and the Day of Atonement. Of his secular 
poems, which do not possess the wit and sparkle 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, a large number (300) are 
found in his Blwdn, which is still unpublished. 
He is also the author of a remarkable poem, vari- 
ously styled Tarshlsh and‘Ana/r, containing some 
1210 verses and written in the style of the Arabic 
tajnls^ in which the lines of each strophe end in 
words similarly written and pronounced, but differ- 
ing in meaning (homonyms). Ibn Ezra intended 
by this tour de force to show the possibilities of 
the Hebrew language in the working out of such 
literary conceits. The poem is divided into ten 
chapters, in which the ifa/nu-rhymes are arranged 
alphabetically. The first chapter is occupied with 
the praise of some great man, who is supposed to 
have been the learned astronomer Abraham bar 
Uiyyah of Barcelona. 

Even in bis secular pieces, Moses ibn Ezra pre- 
serves his seriousness ; but so varied is his use of 
the Hebrew language that his compositions are 
often preferred to those of Jehudah Halevi and 
Abraham ibn Ezra. 

The Tarshlsh has been inadequately edited by Pavid Giinz- 
burg for the society Melitifie Nirdamim, Berlin, ISSO. See, how- 
ever, T. Lewenstein, Prolegomena zu Moses ibn Ezra's Buch der 
Tajnls, Halle, 1893. 

The most important work that has come down 
to us from Moses ibn Ezra is his Kitdh al-Muhd- 
darahj written in Arabic. It is the only work of 
its kind written by a Hebrew scholar, ana contains 
a detailed treatise on Hebrew prosody, a history 
of Hebrew poetry, and a mirror of the history of 
the Jews of his time. It is evidently fashioned 
closely upon the model of the Arabic Adab books. 

Only a portion of it has been edited by P. K. Kokovtzov, in 
Vostodnyja ZanUftki, St. Petersburg, 1895 (pp. 193-220) ; but a 
general account of its contents has been given by M. Schreiner 
in JiEJ xxi. [1890] 98-117, and xxii. [1891] 62-81, 286-249. 

Moses ibn Ezra also wrote a philosophical work 
under the title 'Arugat ha - Bosem. Only frag- 
ments of this composition have been published, 
so that it is impossible to understand the system 
to which he adhered. He cites a number of Greek 
philosophers, al-Farabi, and, of Jews, Saadia Gaon 
and Ibn GabiroL It is evident that this work 
must be of inferior importance, as it has left little 
trace in the literature of the time. 

A few selections have been published by L. Bukeis in the 
Hebrew periodical Ziyyon, iL [1842] 117 

Litbraturk. — 1-. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra aus Granada, 
Altona, 1839; L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen 
Poesie, Berlin, 1865, p. 202 ; M. Sachs, Die religiose Poesie der 
Juden in Spariien, do. 1846, p. 276. 

Kichabd Gottheil. 
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IBN GABIROL. — Solomon ibn Gabirol (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed two distinct reputations. To the 
Synagogue be was known as a hymnologist, to the 
Church as a philosopher. It was S. Munk who, 
first in a periodical in 1846 and later in liis 
MUanges de philosopliie juive et arahe (Paris, 
1857-59), proved the identity of Ibn Gabirol with 
Avencebrol or Avicebron. This name seems to 
have arisen by successive corruptions of Ibn 
Gabirol into Aven-gebrol, Avicebrol, and the other 
forms familiar from quotations in the mediseval 
Scholastics. E. Renan [Amrro^St Paris, 1852, p. 
76) describes Munk’s discovery as an ‘eminent 
service to the history of philosophy.’ For the 
curious implications of the identification, com- 
pare the remarks of Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. der 
Fhilos. (Berlin, 1898) ii. 296. 

Ibn Gabirol was a Spanish Jew, who passed 
the years 1040-50 in Malaga (M. Steinschneider, 
Die heh. U ehersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 
1893, § 219). It is commonly supposed that he 
was born about 1020 and died about 1070, Some 
authorities fix his death in the year 1058. The 
picture drawm of his personal life by H. Graetz 
may be found in the latter’s History of the Jews 
(Eng. tr., London, 1891-92), vol. iii, ch. ix. There 
are no materials for a more definite narrative. Of 
his literary activities, however, we are better in- 
formed. Many of his Hebrew poems have been 
preserved in the Synagogue liturgy. Among these 
may be particularly cited his Royal Grown^ which 
has been more than once rendered into German, 
and is to be found fully in English prose in the 
Prayer-Book of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(ed. M. Gaster, Day of Atonement y Oxford, 1904, 
p. 47), and in part in English verse in Alice Lucas’s 
Jewish Year (London, 18^98), p. 140. It is an inte- 
resting fact that Ibn Gabirol, famous philosophi- 
cally as a Platonist, should in this poem, the 
masterpiece of the neo-Hebraic muse, have gone 
for inspiration to Aristotle’s short treatise ‘On 
the AVorld.’ GabiroTs text is Aristotle’s saying; 

‘ What the pilot is in a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the coryphaeus in a choir, the general in an army, 
the lawyer in a city — that is God in the world’ 
{de MundOy ch. vi. ). Where Gabirol differs from 
Aristotle is not merely in the moral optimism of 
his outlook, hut in the mystical fervour of his 
inward gaze. There is, moreover, a charm of 
‘ youthful freshness ’ in his verse, a quality which 
led to the erroneous belief that the poet died 
young. Many others of Gabirol’s poems are found 
in the ‘Spanish’ liturgy; a short invocation of 
his, translated by Mrs. R. N. Salaman, is now 
included in the ‘ German ’ service-book (see Author- 
ized Hebrew Pray er-Boohy annotated ed., London, 
1913, p. ccxlvi). Gabirol also wrote didactic 
hymns, such as his Azhdr6th {Exhortations ) — 
poetical summaries of the Biblical Laws, for reci- 
tation on Pentecost. Another long f>oem of his 
is termed 'Anag; this is a linguistic treatise. 
Others of his poems previously unknown have 
been recently published. Ibn Gabirol, like other 
medimval Hebrew authors, wrote secular as well 
as religious poems ; several of his epistles have 
come down to us. His command of a pure Hebrew 
style is as remarkable as is the elevation of his 
thought. He stands very high among post-Biblical 
writers of Hebrew. 

Besides his poetical works, Ibn Gabirol com- 
posed ethical and metaphysical treatises, some of 
them of minor importance, A full account of 
these may be found in the work of Steinschneider 
cited above. One popular collection of moral 
maxims, the Choice of Pearls, is attributed to 
Ibn Gabirol, though authorities are divided as to 
the correctness of this ascription. The book was 
translated into English by B. H. Asher (London, 


1859). More authentic is the Improvement of the 
Moral Qualities, written in Saragossa about the 
year 1045 (ed. S. S. Wise, in Arabic and English, 
New York, 1901). 

‘ In two respects the “ Ethics ** (by which abbreviation the 
work may be cited) is highly original. In the first place, as 
compared with Saadia, his predecessor, and Bahya and Maimo- 
nides, his successors, Gabirol took a new stand, in so far as he 
set out to systematise the principles of ethics independently of 
religious belief or dogma. Further, his treatise is original in 
its emphasis on the physio -psychological aspect of ethics, 
GahiroVa fundamental thesis being the correlation and inter- 
dependence of the physical and the psychical in respect of 
ethical conduct ’ (J-ETvi, 629). This thought, indeed, permeates 
the philosophy of our author. 

By far the most important of Ibn Gabirol’s 
philosophical treatises was the Arabic wmrk of 
which the original is lost, hut which is known in 
Hebrew as SPqpr J^ayyim and in Latin by the 
equivalent title Fons Vitce. The fullest edition of 
the Latin is by C. Baeumker, Avencehrolis Fons 
Vitce (Munster, 1895). Mysticism naturally at- 
taches itself to Platonism ; hence the Fons vitce, 
being Platonic in spirit, easily influenced the 
Jewish Qabbala, especially in its theory of emana- 
tions. On the other hand, it did not affect the 
progress of Jewish scholastic theology, partly be- 
cause the latter assumed an Aristotelian guise, 
and partly because the Fons Vitce, though it 
essentially is an attempt to harmonize the Jewish 
monotheism with Platonism, is based on extra- 
Biblical foundations. The Fons Vitce is, how- 
ever, frequently quoted by Christian scholastics. 
Albertus Magnus cites its author as an Arab 
(Ueberweg-Heinze, 266). Buns Scotus, whose 
hostility to the J ews is notorious, had no suspicion 
that the author whom he so admired was himself 
a Jew. Of Duns Scotus the historian just cited 
(p. 291) says that ‘ many Platonic and neo-Platonic 
ideas penetrated into his thought by the channel 
of the Fons Vitce.* 

Holding that every created substance, whether spiritual or 
bodily, possesses matter as well as form (a position contested 
by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aj^uinas), Duns Scotus 
asserted ; ‘ ego autem ad positionem Avicembronis redeo.* He 
agrees with Ibn Gabirol in holding ‘quod unica sit materia* (p. 
296). Platonic realism and its underlying hypostatization of 
ideas have obvious relations with Ibn Gabirol's materia univer- 
salis, though, unlike Spinoza, Ibn Gabirol does not identify 
God with the materia universalis. On the contrary, he abso- 
lutely excludes God from any such category. The theory of 
the identity of substance running through the universe of spirit 
and body is a hypothesis of far-reaching import, and interest in 
Ibn Gabirol has been revived in recent times because of the 
new turn which has been given to mystical and monistic con- 
ceptions. 

LiTERATUftB.— Besides the works cited in the course of the 
article, the following may be added, out of the extensive litera- 
ture on the subject: M. Sachs, JDie rel. Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, Berlin, 1845, pp. S-40, 213-248 ; G. Karpeles, Gesoh. 
derjtid. Lit, do. 1886, pp. 465-483 ; W. Bacher, Bihelexegese 
der jild. Religionsphilosoplien des Mittelalt, Stresshurg, 1892, 
p. 45 ; J. Winter and A, Wiinsche, Die jild. Litt, ii. (Trier, 
1894) 723, iii. (1890) 28, 109 ; D. Kaufmann, Stud, ilher Salomon 
ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899; D. Neumark, Gesch. der jUd. 
Philos, des Mittelalt, i. (Berlin, 1907) 167, 600, 624, 566. 

I. Abbahams. 

IBN HANBAL.—Afimad ibn IJanbal, the 
founder of the IJanbalite school, was bom in the 
month of Rabx’ the first, A.H. 164 (A.D. Nov. 780) 
in Baghdad. His lineage was of pure Arabic 
stock, from the great tribe of Bakr ibn Wa’i!, 
Hanbal was the name of Ahmad’s grandfather. 
His father, Muhammad, died w'hen Ahmad was 
still in infancy. Rarely the iindm is called Aljmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal. When 15 years of 
age, he began the study of tradition and other 
Muslim sciences. To acquire a full Imowledge 
of the holy texts, he visited Mecca and Medina, 
Yemen, Syria, Mesopotamia, Kufa, and Basra, 
and studied under Bufyan ibn ’tJyaina, Abti 
Yilsuf, al-Shafi’i, and many other famous teachers 
of those days. Buriug this time he often lived in 
penury and suffering. Yet, when still a youth, he 
1 was held in reverence as an authority in matters 
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of Muslim tradition. Al-Shafri too seems to have 
iiad a great respect and affection for I bn panbal. I 
It is told that, when ahShafri went at last to 
Egypt, he said : ‘ I do not leave behind any one 
greater as Sifctqih or more pious and learned than 
Ahmad ibn ^^-nbal.’ 

After this period of travelling, Ahmad continued 
to reside in Baghdad. Soon he was regarded as 
one of the greatest teachers of tradition and 
During his whole career he was a great defender 
of orthodoxy. In his personal life he was very 
scrupulous in his adherence to the ritual observ- 
ances. It is said that he was wont to pray every 
day 300 ralids at least (every prayer consists of a 
certain number of raJcds), It was his custom at 
night, after the last prayer of the day, to sleep 
only for a short time, and then to arise and offer 
prayers of supererogation until the morning, He 
recited the whole Qur’an once every seven days. 
His needs were so extremely few that his life 
might seem a continuous fast. His demeanour 
was that of a man abstracted from the common 
concerns of life. 

Ahmad^s maintenance of the integrity of ortho- 
dox faith, during the inquisition {mihna) ordered 
by the ithalif al-Ma’mun and his successors, is 
looked upon as one of his greatest merits by his 
Muslim biographers. Al-Ma'mun had adopted in 
the year A.H. 212 (A.D. 827) the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites, that the Qur’an was created. The 
Khalif made this tenet obligatory upon his sub- 
jects, and sent letters to all the^ provinces, order- 
ing that his governors should cite the qd4^s and 
learned men and demand of them a clear answer 
as to Allah’s creation of the Qur’an. Those who 
would not yield, as the test was applied, were 
frightened by threats and tortures. But Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal remained firm in the orthodox faith 
that the Qur’an was Allah’s uncreated word. He 
was cast for some time into prison, in chains, but 
refused to assent to the Khallf’s doctrine. In 
the year a.h. 219 he was scourged in the palace 
of the Khalif Ma’fcasim, Maintin’s successor. 
Finally, as the crowd outside became moved with 
anger and was preparing to attack the palace, the 
Khalif ordered the suspension of the punishment, 
and soon after set A^imad free. 

After the scourgii^ Ibn BCanbal was let alone. 
It may be that the dovemment feared a popular 
outbreak if any fiuther action was taken against 
the holy man. In the year A.H. 234 (A.D. 848) the 
Khalif al-Mutawakkil stopped the application of 
the test by public proclamation. When Ahmad 
was asked by this Khalif to undertake the teach- 
ing of al-Muxazz, his favourite son, in the palace 
at Surramanra, he excused himself, fearing that 
the Khalif weis going to make him an attaohd to 
the court. 

As 2 »fag%h and a traditionist, Ibn B^anbal bore 
a great reputation among his own and the follow- 
ing generations. He was a man of great influence 
among the people, and the leading representative 
of the strictest orthodox party in those days. He 
died on the 12th of Kabf the first, A.H. 241 (A.D. 
31 July 855), at the age of 77 years. When the 
news of his death became known, there was 
general grief over the city of Baghdad and even 
in distant countries, ft is told that many 
thousands were present at his funeral. 

In regard to Ion works we know very 

little. Only one book, the Musnad, his gi’eat 
work, is well known. It is a compilation con- 
taining about 30,000 or 40,000 traditions relating 
to the mnnah of the Prophet. According to 
Ahmad ibn JJanbal, only the traditions in it were 
a reliable basis for argument in fiqh and other 
Muslim sciences, whilst the, traditions omitted 
therein Avere not at all to be regarded as a sound 


basis. The Musnad^ is not arranged with any 
reference to the subjects of the traditions it in- 
cludes, but only according to the earliest authori- 
ties of the cited traditions. The work has always 
had a great reputation in Muslim circles ; it has 
been used by many traditionists, but its immense 
size and the inconvenient method of its arrange- 
ment prevented it from becoming a popular book. 

A printed edition was issued at Cairo in 1896. 

After the death of Ibn ^anbal, his pupils and 
admirers continued to form the so-called ^anbalite 
madhhahy one of the four Muslim schools of Jiqhf 
which still exist at the present day. The Banbal- 
ites have always distinguished themselves by their 
aversion to liberal theories in matters of faith, and 
their enmity against the Muslim rationalists and 
freethinkers (see, further, art. Sects [Muslim]). 

Lithraturb. — W alter M. Patton, A/jiwied ibn JSanbal and 
the Mih-na : a Biography of the Imdm, including an Mcount 
of the Mohammedan Inguis'ition called the Mihna, Leyden, 
1897 : I, Goldziher, * Anzeige von Patton’s Abnied ibn ^anbal 
and the Mihna,’ in ZDM& lii. [1898] 166-160, * Zur Gesch. der 
hanbalit. Bewegungen,’ ib. Ixii. [1908] 1-28, " Neue Materiahen 
zur Litt. des Ueberlieferungswesens bei den Muhammedaneni,’ 
ib, 1. [1896] 465-506, and art. * Ahmed b. Muljftmraed b. Hanbal,’ 
in El i. [1918] 188-190; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit., Weimar and Berlin, 1897-1902, i. 181-183. 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

IBN I?AZM.— Ibn Bazm (Aba Muhammad 
'All b. Ahmad), a celebrated theologian and bel 
esprit of Muslim Andalusia, was born A.H. 384 
(A.D. 994) in a suburb of Cordova, the TJmayyad 
capital. He belonged to a Spanish family of con- 
verts {muwaUad; cf. ZDMG liii. [1899] 602 ff.) 
hailing originally from Niebla. His great-grand- 
father, Bazm by name, had renounced the Chris- 
tianity in Avhich he was born, and embraced Islam ; 
but the family subsequently denied their Christian 
descent, and fabricated for themselves a Person 
origin, claiming to be descended from a Persian 
who had been emancipated {mauld} by Yazid, the 
brother of Mu’awiya, the first of the Umayyad 
Khalifa, and to be the protdg^s of that family. 
Afimad, the father of Ibn IJazm, had served as 
vizir under the 'Amirids (al-Mansur ibn Abi 'Amir, 
and his son al-Mu?aflar), and Ibn 5azm himself 
held the office for a short time under the Khalifs 
' Abdalrahman IV. (al-Murtada) and ' Abdalrafiman 
V, (al-Musta?hir), taking part in the Avars forced 
upon the tottering Umayyad Khalif ate by the 
insurgent Berbers under the claimant 'Ali b. 
Bammfid. He was for a time a captive among 
the Berbers. After the fall of Musta?:hir (A.D. 
1024), he Avas thrown into prison by Muhammad ll, 
(al-Mustakfi), the next occupant of the thi;one. 
On regaining his liberty, he withdrew entirely 
from the political arena, and lived a rather solitary 
life on his ancestral estate near Niebla, devoting 
himself to the literary and scientific pursuits Avhich 
at length made him one of the most prominent 
figures in Andalusian Islam, He died there A.H. 
456 (A,D. 1063). , 

His literary work was of a varied character. His 
son, AM Bafi', estimates that he Avas the author of 
some 400 compositions, consisting in the aggregate 
of 80,000 pages, and there is no doubt that he was 
a most prolinc writer. He was a tasteful poet, and 
his love poems are often quoted. He also com- 
posed a belletristic monograph on love, entitled 
Tauq aUhamdma phulfa wal-ulldf dove’s 
neck-ring on sociality and the sociable’), still 
extant in a single MS (in Leyden), an edition of 
which is being prepared for publication by a 
Russian scholar. From this work a charming 
love-experience of its author has been translated by 
Dozy. Ibn Hazm contributed also to historical 
study, A short treatise of a historical character, 
Nuqat aVarus f% tawdrlkh al-khulafd^ was re- 
cently edited from the sole surviving MS (in 
Munich), and published with a Spanish transla- 
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tion (* Regalos de la Bovia sobre los anales de los 
califas ’) in the Revista del Centro de Estudios His- 
torieos de Granada y su Reino (i. [1911] 160-180, 
236-248), by C. F. Seybold. Of more importance 
in this field is Ibn 5[azm*s great work entitled 
Jamharat al-ansdb (in Maqrizi, Kitdh itti 'dz aU 
hnnafa [‘ History of the Fatimids’], ed. H. Bunz, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 8, 1. 4 — the title appears as Kitdh 
al-^jamdhlr fl amah al-maslidhlr)^ treating of the 
genealogy of the Arab and Berber tribes, with 
special reference to the branches of the former in 
the Maghrib. This work, a section of which has 
been published in India by S. Khuda Bukhsh, was 
highly prized by Ibn Khaldun Ibn ^azm is the 
imam of genealogists and learned men’; ‘trust- 
worthy, he has no eq^uaL), and was often used by 
him {Histoire des Berbires, ed, de Slane, Algiers, 
A.D. 1847-61, i. 1061, 147, ii. 2, and^oimm).^ 

But the bulk of Ibn literary work is 

devoted to theology. Even a treatise on Logic 
— now lost — he is said to have brought into the 
theological sphere, thus disregarding the position 
assigned to the former by Aristotle. Voluminous 
works on the fqk^ the hadith, the dogmatics, and 
other elements of Islam are ascribed to him ; but, 
for a reason to be mentioned presently, the greater 
number have perished. He was at the outset an 
adherent of the Shafi’ite school, but, following in 
the wake of Dawtid b. 'Ali (g'.v.), the founder of 
the Zahiriyya school, abandoned it for the latter. 
Just* as, in a general sense, he vindicates the 
rejection of the non-traditional sources for the 
deduction of the Laws in a special work {Ihtdl aU 
q^iyds) first made known by the present writer, so, 
in particular, he develops his Zahirite polemic 
against the dominant schools {madhdhih) in the 
special chapters of his work al-Muhalldt which 
deals with the religious law, while in various works 
in systematic theology he exhibits the Zahirite 
method in its broadest application. In one direc- 
tion, however, he advanced beyond the normal 

E osition of the Zahirite school ; for, whereas they 
ad hitherto limited the scope of their principle to 
the science of law and had regarded the 

province of dogmatic theology as indifferent, Ibn 
blazm applied their method to the latter as well. 
In controverting, on the one hand, the Ash’arite 
theology, which in his day represented the orthodox 
conception of the faith, and, on the other, the 
dogmatics of the Mu'tazilites, he interprets theo- | 
logy in the light of the Zahirite school, and from 
that standpoint assails all other views. He develops 
his criticism in his best known work, the Kitdh aU 
Jisal fid^milal wahahwd a title usually 

abbreviated to Kitdh al-milal wal-nihal — of which 
a printed edition is now available (4 vols,, Cairo, 
A.H. 1317-21 ; on the MSS cf, ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 
166). 

In this treatise he first of all g^ves, for polemical purposes, an 
account of non-Muhammadan relipiona and their doctrines, and 
then a critique of trie doctrinal divisions of Isl&m. The first 
part of the work is devoted mainly to Judaism and Ohristianity, 
and to criticism of the OT and NT and the inconsistencies and 
absurdities therein, his design being to confirm a view already 
expressed In the Qur’an and elaborated with increasing distinct- 
ness in later Islam, viz. that the alleged documents of revelation 
in the hands of Jews and Christians cannot possibly be the 
sacred writings gpven by God. He deals also with later religious 
writings of Judaism and Christianity, and, in particular, he 
submits the Talmud to severe criticism. This side of his work 
would never of itself have aroused the animosity of other theo- 
logians, but it was a very different matter with the bitter and 
merciless spirit in which, alike in the work before us and in hw 
writings on the fiqh, he speaks of the most eminent authonties 
in Muitiim jurisprudence and dojgfmatics. ^ ^ 

In his theological writings his tone is immoder- 
ate, fanatical, and unsparing, and he shows not 
the slightest respect for authority or for the great 
personalities of the past who stood high in me 
general esteem. His character for severity be- 
1 A quotation will he found in NawawJ, ToJi'dhibt ed. Wfisten- 
feld, Gfittingen, 1842-47, p. 376, line 4 from foot. 


came a proverb in literary circles : Saif al-^ajjdj 
waqalam Ibn Eazm (‘ The sword of 
the pen of Ibn ’)• The result was^ that he 

lost all favour with the theologians; his books 
were banned, and left unstudied (cf. Subld, Taba- 
qdt al-Shafi'lya^ Cairo, A.H. 1324, iv. 78), and 
were seldom quoted. This explains why most of 
his works are lost, and why some are extant only in 
rare MSS. Under the Ahbadid ruler al-Mu*tamid, 
indeed, his books were publicly burned in Seville — 
a proceeding upon which Ibn Hazm commented in 
an epigram charged with supreme disdain ; 

‘Though you burn the paper, you cannot burn what the paper 
contains, for it is laid up in my breast ; 

It goes with me whithersoever my camel betakes himself ; it 
stops where I stop, and will be buried with me in my 
grave ; 

Let me alone with your burning of parchment and paper, and 
speak rather about science, so that the people may learn 
which of us knows anything ; 

If not, go to school again. How many secrets has Ood be- 
yond the things you aspire to I ’ 

In his increasing isolation he was shunned even by 
students. Of the few pupils who availed them- 
selves of his oral teaching the best known is 
Muhammad b. Abi Nasr al-fl!umaidi (fA.H. 488 
[A.D. 1095]), who speaks in laudatory terms of his 
learning, and his moral and religious character. 

Amongst Ms polemical works may also be in- 
eluded a still extant satirical poem of 137 couplets 
in which he holds up Christianity and its institu- 
tions to derision by way of ^ a rejoinder to a 
Byzantine writer who had assailed Islam and the 
Khalifate in verse. A complete text of this poem 
appears in Suhki {op. cit. ii. 184-189). Ibn $azm 
never speaks of Judaism or Christianity except in 
fierce and virulent language. 

Of his theological writings, besides the polemical 
work above referred to, his treatise on Abroga- 
tion in the Qur’an {Kitdh ahnasikh wahmamukh) 
has been published^ (Cairo, a.h. 1297,^ in con- 
nexion with an edition of the Jalalain Com- 
mentary ; also at the Khairiya Press, a.h. 1308), 
An ethical work, Kitdh al-alcMdq wal siyar fl 
muddrodt al~nufm (‘On the healing of souls’) — a 
series of maxims relating to morals and the 
conduct of life, arranged in chapters-— has also 
appeared in print (ed. Mahmasani, Cairo, 1905). 
This tractate, in which the Imitatio Muhammedis 
is set forth as the ideal of the ethical life (cf. 1. 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen uher den Islam, Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 30), is of importance as affording a 
vivid impression of the author’s peponal character, 
and reveals very candidly his qualities and defects. 
He refers in it to the arrogance which ruled him 
for a time, but from which he was delivered by 
self-discipline, His intolerance, his propensity to 
bitter criticism of his fellow-men, and his ill- 
humour he ascribes to an enlargement of the 
spleen resulting from an illness (p. 77). This work 
is the tranquil outcome of the mature experience 
to which he constantly appeals. He complains 
here of the inconstancy of friends ; after long 
years of intimacy his own best friend had deserted 
Idm (p. 40). But in spite of all he is able to say : 

* Everything has its advantages : I myself have derived great 
benefit from the attacks of the ignorant. They have stirred up 
my spirit, quickened my feeling, stimulated tny thought, and 
fostered ray activity. They were the cause of my composing 
large works which 1 should never have written unless they had 
disturbed my peace and farmed the spark hidden within me ' 

(p. 62). 

Of his sons, besides the Ahti Bafi' mentioned 
above, we hear also of an Abu Usfima Ya'qUb as 
the transmitter of one of his father’s works {Nuqat 
aVarusi cf. Ibn al-‘Abbar, Mu jam \BihL arah. 
hispana, iv.], p. 29, line 2 from foot). 

IjItbuaturb.— S ources for the life of Ihn l^azm : C. Brockel- 
maun, Gesch, der ar(t,h. Litt. 1. (Weimar, 1898) 400 ; R. P. A, 
Dozy, Hist, des MttsiUmansd^Kspagne, Leyden, 1861, iii. 841 ff, 
(Geseh. der Mcuuren in Spanien, Leipzig, 1874, ii, 210ff.); the 
Arabio periodical al^M^uqtdbas, i. (A-n. 1324) 39ff., IL O.H, 1836) 
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SIS ff. For his work on the sects: I» Friedlander, in the 
NUldeke-Feistsehri/t^ Giessen, 1906, pp. 267-277 ; the same writer 
has edited and translated the chapter on the Shi'ite sects in 
JAOS xxviii.-xxix. (1908-09). On hia criticism of Judaism and 
Christianity: M, Steinschneider, Polem. und wpologet. Lit. 
zwisohen MttsUmm, Christen^ und Juden, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 
22, f)9 ; I. Goldziher, ‘ Mnham, Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitab,* in 
ZDMG xxxii. [1878] 365; M. Schreiner, ib. xlii. [1888] 612, 
xlviii. [18!)4] 39 ; his polemic against the Talmud was published 
by Goldziher, in Kobak, ZeiUchr. fUr Gesch. des Judmiums^ 
viii. [1872] 76-104 ; his dogmatic system with references to his 
works is set forth in Goldziher, Die Zdhirif^n, ihr Lehrsystem 
und ikre Gescli., Leipzig, 1884, pp. 116-170. 

L Goldzihee. 

IBN TAIMIYA. — Ibn Taimiya (Taqi al-din 
Abud-Abbcas Abmad b. ‘Abdalhallm), the most 
eminent Muslim theologian of the 13tla-14th cen- 
turies, was the scion of a Syrian family of scholars, 
and was horn A.H. 661 (A.P. 1263) in ^arran, near 
Damascus, a locality where a rigidly puritanical 
conception of religion had prevailea from early 
times (Dhahabi, Tadh/drat aUIiuffaz^ PaidarabSa, 
n.d., ii. 48, line 3 from foot), and Avhere the Han- 
balite school was strongly represented. The family 
of Ibn Tiamiya belonged to that school. As a 
public exponent of its tenets in Damascus he suc- 
ceeded his father in A.H. 681 (A.D, 1282), and in 
a short time his lectures and writings, in which he 
assumed a position of decided antagonism to the 
dominant tendencies of Muslim orthodoxy, made a 
great stir and aroused vehement opposition. He 
rejected the unthinking and slavish adherence to 
a particular school of religious law {taqlld), and in 
the discussion of that subject he called upon his 
fellow-Muslims to fall back upon the old tradi- 
tional sources. It is true that he went further 
than the Zahirites (see art. Dawud b. 'Ali), with 
whose principles he closely agrees, in the range 
which he assigned to arguments from analogy 
{qiyds)^ Alike in the sphere of theology and in 
that of religious usage, he relentlessly assailed the 
innovations [hidd) which had found their way into 
the religious life, and, above all, he fought strenu- 
ously against the spiritualistic interpretation of 
the anthropomorphic passages in the Qur’an and 
the JuMdlthy against the Ash*axite method of dog- 
matics, and against the mysticism of the §lifis 
In the cultua, again, he declared war upon 
the worship of saints and tombs which had crept 
into Islam, and he even objected to the practices 
of invoicing the Prophet and making pilgrimages 
to his tomb. He difered from the acknowledged 
schools of jurisprudence with reference to the law 
of divorce. It is of special importance to note his 
opposition to the abuses which brought in their 
train the practice of viz. that a man should 

not re-marry a woman from whom he had been 
definitely divorced, unless she had meanwhile 
consurnmated a valid marriage with another and 
been divorced from him. In his writings he is a 
zealous adversary of Greek philosophy, Judaism, 
and Christiani ty. By way of inciting the Muslims 
against them, he pointed to the Mongol inva- 
sion which had just swept over Syria, asserting 
that the visitation was in part due to the laxity of 
his co-religionists. He issued a fatwa demanding 
that the Jewish synagogues in Cairo should be 
destroyed, and urging his people not to allow the 
chapels of other faiths to exist in their midst (ed. 
M. Schreiner, in BBJxxxi, [1895] 214 ff.). In his 
criticisms he did not spare the most widely accepted 
authorities of Islam, not even the first Khalifs. 
But the special object of his antagonism was al- 
Ghazali, whom he disliked both as an Aslfarite 
and as a mystic, and whose knowledge of the 
sources of theological science he greatly dispar- 
aged,^ His opposition to the Muslim consensus 
theological growth of centuries— brought 
upon him a series of prosecutions, and from A.H. 705 
(A.n. 1305) till his death lie was repeatedly im- 
prisoned both in Damascus and in Cairoi He died 


in prison on 22nd Dhulqada 728 (29th Septembei 
1328). 

Though a stringent interdict was laid upon the acceptance 
of his doctrines, he was not left without champions. Even after 
bis death, pamphlets were written on the question whether he 
was to be regarded as a kafir (‘ unbeliever ') or as a genuine 
representative of orthodoxy. The tradition of his teaching was 
continued by his faithful pupil Shanasaddin ibn Qayyim al- 
Jauziya (t a.h. 761 [a.d. 1360]) in numerous works. At a much 
later period his views enjoyed a furtive revival in smaller circles, 
and the most striking historical result of his teaching is the fact 
that in the 18th cent, the founder of the powerful Wahhabi 
(q.v.) movement in central Arabia derived his initiative from 
the writings of Ibn Taimiya (of. Goldziher, ZD MG lil [1898] 166). 
His name is the shibboleth of the Wahhabite theologians in their 
controversy with the orthodox, who in turn take as their watch- 
word the name of Ghazali. 

As regards the influence of Ibn Taimiya at the present day, 
it should be noted that the party championed by Mul^ammad 
Bashid Bida in his periodical al-Manar (now in its 16th year)— 
a party which rejects the taglid of the four orthodox schools, 
appeals to the ^adUK and is opposed to the worship of saints 
and the superstitious practices associated therewith— draws its 
constant inspiration from the writings of Ibn Taimiya and Ibn 
Qayyim al- Jauziya. It is perhaps due to this wide-spread accept- 
ance of Ibn Taimiya's views that within little more than a decade 
so many of the hitherto much neglected works of the great 
Hanhalite theologian have been issued in printed form in Cairo 
and Haidarabad. 

Ibn Taimiya displayed a vast literary fertility 
in books, tractates, epistles, and fatwas. The list 
of his works given in Brockelmann’s Gesch. dcr 
arah. Litt. ii. 103-105 is by no means exhaustive, 
and, in particular, attention should be drawn to a 
series of treatises {majmiCat al-rasd'il aUhuhrd)^ 
published in 2 vols. at Cairo, A.H. 1322. 

Litjeratork. — I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, ihr Lekrsystem 
und ihre Gesch, ^ Leipzig, 1884, pp. 188-193, and in ZDMG Ixii. 
[1908] 25 f.; M. Schreiner, Bcitrclge zur Gesch. der theolog, 
JBewegungen im Islam^ Leipzig, 1899 {=ZDMG lii. [1898] 640- 
563, Uii. [1899] 51-61), with a bibliography of the controversial 
writings for and against Ibn Taimiya ; C. Brockelmann, Gesck. 
der arab. LiU.t ii. (Berlin, 1902) 103. I. GOLDZIHEB. 

IBN TUFAIL.— Ibn Tnfail (Abfi Bakr Muham- 
mad ibn' Abd-al-malikibn Muhammad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn fufail al-Qaisi), referred to by the Chris- 
tian Scholastics as Abubacer, was born, probably 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. A.D., in the little 
Andalusian town of Guadix (Wadi Ash), and died 
in the royal city of Morocco in 1186. Besides the 
name Abtl Bakr he also bore that of Abu Ja’far 
(as in the MS of the British Museum tr. by Pococke), 
from the name of another of his sons. Our in- 
formation regarding his life is but meagre, and 
what we are told is by no means always reliable. 
It is certain, however, that he was possessed of the 
learning and culture of his day, that he composed 
verses, and that he was actively engaged in medicine 
and politics. Thus we read that he was the physician 
and vizir of Khalif Abti Yaqtlb Yusuf (1163-84), 
with whom he lived on terms of friendship. He 
performed a special service to Muhammadan philo- 
sophy by introducing Ibn Rushd { Averroes) to that 
pnnce, and encouraging him to write a commen- 
tary on Aristotle. This event has been generally 
assigned to the year 1164, but L. Gauthier brings 
it down to 1169. 

We possess no scientific work from the hand of 
Ihn Tufail. His claim of being able to improve 
the Ptolemaic system is probably to be interpreted 
merely as expressing his conviction that he must 
adhere as closely as possible to Aristotle rather 
than to Ptolemy. 

His only surviving work — a work that secures 
for its author a niche in the temple of universal 
literature — is a philosophical allegory entitled 
Eayy ibn Taqmn, In the introduction to that 
book he indicates his position in Muslim philo- 
sophy. He professes to be an adherent of the 
philosopW of enlightenment {ishrdq, ‘illumina- 
tion’). This is not the crude pantheism current 
in India and Persia, but a speculative mysticism 
of a Neo-Platonic ty^pe. Having laid the founda- 
tions in the observation of Nature and in rational 
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tliougkt, he aspires to ascend to the highest— i.e- 
to the state of ecstasy, in which the soul experiences 
what the eye has never seen, the ear never heard, 
and the heart of man never imagined. J ust because 
such a spiritual process cannot be described easily, 
or even described at all, in words, it must be 
presented allegorically. The persons in his allegory, 
so far as their names are concerned, are borrowed 
from the mystical treatises of Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 
But ‘Salaman’ and ‘Asal’ are in all probability 
derived from the field of Hellenistic- Jewish legend, 
whOe ‘Hayy’ recallsthefirst syllable of *Gayomart,’' 
a mythical king of Persia. Many features of Ibn 
Tufail’s work are of legendary origin, but the 
arrangement is doubtless his own. The theme 
proposed was a practical question in Western 
Islam at the time, just as it had been in the East 
at an earlier day. The problem was, in fact, the 
relation of the individual to society, or, to state it 
more preoisel;^, the relation between the philo- 
sophical reflexion and intuition of the individual 
and the traditional belief of the multitude. 

The author seeks to portray as clearly as possible three 
distinct types ; (1) the philosopher, who by natural endowment 
and his own reflexion and seH-abnegation is fitted to receive 
enlightenment from above— one, that is to say, who rises step 
by step to a mystic unity with higher spirits, and ultimately 
with the Divine Being Himself (*Hayy’); (2) the man of 
traditional beliefs (‘Salaman’); and (S) the speculative theo- 
logian, who interprets the figurative language of revelation, as 
given in the Qur’an, in a spiritual sense (*A8al’=slbn Sina’s 
*Absal'). The last-mentioned, accordingly, stands for the 
allegorical method of interpreting the sacred writings— a legacy 
of Alexandrian thought— which had been far more widely 
assimilated in Islam than philosophy in the stricter sense as 
represented by Hayy. 

The thread of the narrative is as follows : Hayy ibn Yaqjan 
(‘The Living", son of the Awake’) is, when a mere child, cast 
upon an uninhabited island below the equator— or, according 
to another legend, comes into being there by spontaneous 
generation. He is suckled by a gazelle, and grows up among 
animals, the language of which he learns, and from which, after 
trying the leaves of trees, he obtains bis first primitive clothing. 
This is the starting-point of his development, which completes 
itself in 7x7 years. He has an intense desire to learn. The 
gazelle that suckled him dies, and shortly afterwards he begins 
to dismember it, continuing till he comes to the conclusion fiiat 
the heart is the central bodily organ, the seat of the principle 
of life. Having discovered how to produce fire, and having 
found a relish in roasted fiesh, he proceeds to dissect various 
other animals, either dead or alive. Then, just as he studied 
the animals of his island, even taming a number of them, so he 
investigates its plants and minerals, its atmospheric phenomena, 
and, in a word, the whole philosophy of Nature. He is struck 
by the multiplicity of phenomena, and he endeavours to find 
unity in all — the unity of the organism, that of the species and 
the genus, and at length the all-pervading unity of the world. 
From his study of physical Nature, in every part of which he 
traces the distinction between matter and psychical or spiritual 
form, and, accordingly, an ever-recurring birth and decay, he 
infers the existence of a pure and invariable Form as the cause 
of all that is, and in this way he comes to know the Deity from 
His works. The existence of the Divine Spirit he infers also 
from the fact that space must necessarily be conceived as finite. 

Thus far he has recognized the Creator of the world only as 
the most perfect spiritual being. He now proceeds to study 
his own spirit as the medium through which he has obtained 
that knowledge. He perceives that he belongs to a realm above 
the animal kingdom, and that be is akin to the spirits who 
control the celestial spheres. It is only as re^rds his body that 
he is of the earth ; his soul or spirit (ni?i) is indubitably of a I 
celestial nature, and the highest that is in him— that by which 
he has come to recognize the Supreme Being-^must surely be 
akin to that Being, These reflexions furnish him with the law 
for his future conduct (cf. the exercises of Buddhist monks and 
of whirling dervishes). He restricts his physical wants to what 
is absolutely necessary. By preference he eats ripe fruits and 
vegetables, and only in case of necessity resorts to animal food, 
while he fasts as often and as long as possible. He resolves 
that no species of animate beings shall become extinct on hia 
account. He alms at scrupulous cleanliness, and in his move- 
ments, as, his walks around the beach of his island, copies 
those of the heavenly bodies. By these means he is gradually 
enabled to raise hia true Self above the heavens and the earth, 
and so to reach the Divine Spirit; and at this stage, in place of 
his earlier logical proofs of God’s existence, he enjoys the visio 
beatifica and the unio mysti^a. He has now transcended the 
mathematico-logical categories of unity, plurality, etc. So far 
as the world still exists for him, he regards It only as a reflexion 
of the Divine light. . u 

Hayy has often enjoyed the raptures of ecstasy, when at length 
his solitude is interrupted. Upon a neighbouring island live a 
people who, though adherents of the Muslim faith, are given to 
sensuous pleasures. A friend of Salaman, the ruler of this 


island— an individual named Asal — desiring to devote himself 
to study and self-denial, sets out for Hayy’s island, which he 
supposes to be uninhabited- Here, then, he meets with Hayy, 
and, when, the latter has at length acquired human language, 
the two become convinced that the religion of the one, in its 
rational interpretation, and the philosophy of the other are 
essentially the same. With a view to proclaiming this pure 
version of the truth to the credulous multitude, Hayy proceeds 
to the adjacent island, accompanied by Asal. But their design 
miscarries ; and the two friends have ultimately to admit that 
Muhammad had acted wisely in giving the truth to the people 
under a veil of symbolical language. They, therefore, go back 
to the uninhabited island, in order that they may further give 
themselves to a life consecrated to God. 

The greater portion of Ibn TufaiPs book is devoted 
to the course of Hayy’s education, and it is not to 
be wondered at that those who first translated the 
work, and gave^ an account of the author’s philo- 
sophy, were mainly concerned with the person of 
Hayy. But the central theme of the allegory, as 
has been indicated, is the relation between religion 
and philosophy, and the principle that philos<mhy 
is one with religion properly understood- This 
has been specially emphasized by Gauthier, though 
perhaps somewhat one-sidedly, it is certainly quite 
obvious that in several passages Ibn Tufail is on 
Hayy’s side : the e;j 7 es or Asal are opened to the 
profoundest mysteries of the Spirit, not by the 
direct revelation of the Qur’an, but by Ilayy’s 
philosophy of enlightenment; and at all events 
the work permits the inference that man may 
attain to supreme salvation by the inner light 
alone, and without the aid of prophetic revelation. 
This point of view was enough of itself to render 
the book objectionable to the Christian theologians 
of the Middle Ages, while, in particular, the 
monopsycliitism of its author was stigmatized by 
Albertus Magnus as ‘error omnino absurdus et 
pessimus ’ {de Nat et^Orig. An, ii. 4), and as a thing 
‘ omnino deliramento simile ’ {de An, m. i. 7). 

The Ifavg ihn Yaqzan had at first but few readers. 
The Neo-rlatqniats of the Renaissance seem not to 
have known it, else they would have foimd it 
acceptable, inasmuch as they taught that there 
were rays of the one Divine truth in all religions 
and philosophies. Certain ^ points of connexion 
between Eayy and El Critmdn^ a work by the 
Spanish author Baltasar Gracidn published in 
lfo0~63 — links recently pointed out by Mendndez y 
Pelayo— -have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Litbraturb.- i. TRAmLJiTioifB OF Hayy ibn The 

Arabic text with a Liat. tr. by E. Pococke, Jr., and an in- 
troduction by hia father, was published at Oxford in 1671, and 
reprinted in 1700. The first Eng. tr. (1674 ; from the Lat.) was 
the work of George Keith, who, as a Quaker, probably set a 
higher value upon the ‘inner light’ than upon the letter of a 
revelation. A second Eng. tr. (also from the Lab.), by George 
Ashwell, appeared in 1680. In 170S, Simon Ockley, the orientalist, 
published a new English version from the original, and this was 
recently rc-issued with few alterations by E, A. van Dyck, * for 
the use of his pupils’ (Cairo, 1906), Of Dutch translators 
probably the first was J. Bouwmeester, a friend of Spinoza, 
whose rendering (Amsterdam, 1672) was executed from the Lat. 
of Pococke, and this work was re-published at Amsterdam in 
1701, while in the same year another issue, collated with the 
original Arabic and furnished with notes by the oriental scholar 
H. Heland, a professor in Utrecht, was published at Eooterdam. 
The earliest Germ, tr., by J. G. Pritius (Frankfort, 1726), was 
based upon the English of Ockley; that of J. G. Eichborn 
(Berlin, 1783) is more independent. French and Spanish trr. 
have appeared only in recent times (see below). 

Pococke’s designation of the work, ‘ PhilosopbusAutodidactus,* 
appears on the title-pa^e of most of the trr., even the Spanish 
of 1900. Eeland (1701) has ‘De natuurlijke Wljsgeer’ (‘The 
Natural Philosopher*), and Eichhom, ' DerNaturmen8ch’(‘The 
Natural Man'). In the 19th cent. Hayy was often compared 
with Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, but to us It is surely rather the 
contrast than the resemblance that suggests itself : Crusoe is 
the pattern of the practical man, while Hayy is the ideal of the 
reflective and mystical mode of life. Since 1882 the orijdwal 
has been frequently issued in the East— in Cairo and Oon- 
stantinople— and has thus been brought within the range of 
active European study. 

ii, DlscussTONSt etc. — A. Merac, * Kne mittelalterliche Kritik 
der Offenbarung,’ in Hie wotestantiscTie Kirchenzeitum fUr d, 
evang. DeutseMand, 22na July-12th August 1886 ; T, J. de 
Boer, The, History of Philosophy in I slam ^ London, 1903, pp. 
181-187; SI Fildsofo mtodidaoto de Abentofait: Movela pswo- 
Idgiect tradttdda del arabepor D, Frandseo Pons BotgueSf 
cm un pi^logo de Menindez y Pelayo i^Coteecidnde Estudios 
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Srahea. v.)» Saragossa, 1900; L6on Gauthier, Hayy Ben 
Yaqdhan: Homan philosophique d'Ibn Thofail^ teate arabe 
, . , et traduction frang., Alg:ier8, 1900, and I bn ThofaU: sa 
vie, ses oeuvres Piibl. de VHcole des Lettres d* Alger, Bulletin 
de Corresp. ^Hc. xlii.), Paris, 1909 (with bibliography). 

T. J. DE BoEB. 

IBN TUMART.— Ibn Turaart was a famous 
Muslim reformer of Morocco, surnaraed ‘ the 
Mahdi of the Almobads.’ According to Ibn 
Khaldun, his name was Amghar, Berber for ‘ the 
chief.’ The names of his ancestors were also 
Berber. The date of his birth is unknown ; but it 
must have taken place between A.H. 470 and 480. 
He was born in a village of Sus called Ijli en 
Warghan. His family were Iserghins, a section 
of the Hintata, one of the chief tribes of the Atlas. 
Ibn Khaldun says that they were celebrated for 
their piety, and that Ibn Tumart seemed eager to 
learn, and frequented the mosques, where he 
burned so many candles that he received the sur- 
name Asaf‘U (Berber), ‘the fire-brand.’ It was 
probably the thirst for knowledge that drove him 
to the East. 

At this time the Almoravid dynasty, which 
ruled in the Maglirih and a part of Spain, was 
declining, and corruption of morals had followed 
close on conquest. One of the strictest Muslim 
sects, that of Malik ibn Anas, was in power ; it con- 
fined its attention to the study of furu\ manuals 
which had usurped the place of the Qur’an and the 
hadlths, Ghazali had strongly opposed its doc- 
trines in the East in a chapter of nis Ihyd ^ulum 
al-dln — the Kitdh al "Ilm, which called forth the 
hatred of the lawyers {faqlh)^ such as the qadl 
Tyad, and even Aslfarites like al-Turttishi, who 
did not admit independent minds into their sects. 
His works were burned by order of the Almoravid 
amirs. Further, the grossest anthropomorphism 
{tajslm) was prevalent ; the allegorical expressions 
of the Qur’an were taken literally ; and God was 
given a corporeal form. 

Ibn Tumart started his travels in Spain, and it 
was undoubtedly there that he began to modify 
his ideas under the influence of the writings of Ibn 
9azm (g.v.). He then went to the East, but the 
chronology of his travels is not certain. If, con- 
trary to the opinion of al-Marralcushi, it was 
during his first stay in Alexandria that he imbibed 
the doctrines of Abu Bakr and Turtushi, the latter 
— a believer in the Ash’arite teaching, although 
opposed to Ghazfili — must have imparted it to his 
pupil. He afterwards made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and studied at BaghdM and perhaps at 
Bamascus. There he became imbued with the 
ideas of Ghazali. Later writers say that it was 
under Ghazali’s influence that Ibn Tfimart decided 
to reform the beliefs of his country ; but the two 
men never met. 

These years of travel and study had transformed 
the Maghribine tdlib. If his plan was not yet 
fixed in all its details, he had at least thought of 
it. On the vessel in which he sailed he preached 
to the crew and the passengers, who, in obedience 
to his words, set themselves to read the Qur’an 
and to i>ray. Thoroughly inspired with Asharite 
doctrines, he continued his preaching in Tripoli, in 
Mahadia, where the ruling sultan, YabyS ibn 
Tamim, showed him great regard after hearing 
him state his case, at Monastir and at Bougie. 
There he played the part of moral reformer without 
restraint, making liberal application of an early 
maxim : 

MVlioever among you sees anything reprehensible must 
change it with his nand ; if he cannot, he must do it with his 
tongue : if that is impossible, he must do it with his heart. This 
is the minimum of religion.' 

The Hammadite sovereign was annoyed at this 
impeachment of his authority ; the people them- 
selves rose up, and Ibn Tiimart fled to the Beni 


Uriagol, a neighbouring Berber tribe, who took 
him under their protection. There he met^ the 
man who was to continue his work, 'Abd al- 
Mu’min, a poor tdlih of Tajira, to the north of 
Nedroma, who, like himself, went to the East to 
study. Legend, which ascribes to Ibn Tumart a 
knowledge of the qabbala, which he learned in the 
East, claims that he recognized, from certain signs 
in this young man, the person for whom he was 
looking, just as Ghazali had recognized the future 
reformer in him. All that we know is that he had 
an interview with ‘Abd al-Mu’min, that he ques- 
tioned him minutely, and that he ended by malting 
him decide to give up his travels in the East in 
order to follow him. He then returned to the 
Maghrib by way of Warsenis and Tlemaen, out of 
which he was driven by the governor; and then 
he passed through Fez and Miknasa, where the 
people received his remonstrances with blows. At 
fast he arrived at Morocco, where he asserted more 
than ever his r61e of uncompromising reformer of 
morals and doctrines. The Lemtuna women, like 
the Tuaregs and Kabyle of the present day, did 
not veil their faces. On this account Ibn Tumart 
insulted them, and even assaulted Sm:a, the sister of 
the Almoravid amir 'Ali. ’All Jiimself was not 
free from his insults. He rebuked him even in the 
mosque. 'All, who was more patient and tolerant 
than the reformer, did not punish him as he 
deserved ; he merely summoned a conference at 
which Ibn Tumart had to argue with Almoravid 
lawyers. They discussed such points as ; Are the 
ways of knowledge limited or not ? The principles 
of the true and the false are four in number: 
knowledge, ignorance, doubt, and supposition. 
He had no diraculty in defeating them, although 
among them there was a Spaniard as intellectual 
and as intolerant as himself — Malik ibn Wuhaib, 
who advised 'Ali to put him to death, but in vain. 
The amir spared him, and Ibn Tumart fled to 
Aghmat, where he took part in further discussions, 
and thence to Agnilin, where he inaugurated his 
apostleship in a methodical way. At first he 
posed simply as the reformer of morals in so far as 
they were contrary to the Qur’an and tradition ; 
then, when he had obtained a certain influence 
over his followers, he went on to preach his own 
doctrines, inveighing violently against the dynasty 
‘ that followed false doctrines,’ and pronounced as 
‘infidel’ any^ who transgressed his teaching: it 
was a preaching of holy war, not only with pagans 
and polytheists, but also vtith other Muslims. He 
chose ten companions, 'Abd al-Mu’min among 
them, and, after preparing their minds by a de- 
scription of the characteristics of the Mahdi, he 
made them recognize him as such, and composed a 
genealogy for himself which made him a descendant 
of 'Ali ibn Abu T alib. His doctrine was not pure 
Ash'arism ; it was mixed with Shi'ism, The 
historians mention tricks of jugglery and perfidy 
to which he resorted in order to justify his claims. 
He rallied round him all the Hergha and a large 
section of the Ma§mlida, who had always been 
hostile to the Lemtuna (Almoravids), so much so 
that Yusuf (ibn Tashfin) had founded Marrakesh 
in order to keep them at a safe distance. He had 
written various treatises for them in Berber— a 
language which he spoke very well.® One of them, 
the Tauhidf is preserved in an Arabic version, 
published at Algiers in 1903. He completed the 
organization of his followers, whom he divided 

1 According to the Ruud al-Qir^ds, this meeting took place at 
Taiira, the birthplace of ‘Abd al-Mu'min. 

2 The Berbers knew so little Arabic that, In order to teach the 
uneducated Ma§iinuda the Fdtiiba (first sura of the Qur’an), he 
, named each of them by a word of this sura : the first was called 
al‘]^amdu li’lldh (^ praise to God ') ; the second, Rabbi (‘ lord *) ; 
the thiifd, al^Aldmin Cot the worlds'). By asking them to 
repeat their names in order, he succeeded in teaching them to 
recite the sHra, 
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into categories : the first was composed of the ten 
who had been the^ first to recognize him ; they 
were called the juma'a (‘community*). The 
second was made up of fifty faithful ones ; these 
he sometimes called ‘believers’ {mu’minUn) and 
sometimes ‘ Unitarians ’ {mu^ahhidun^ from which 
comes the name ‘Almohads’j. His authority, 
however, was not recognized all over, as was 
showm particularly by the inhabitants of Tmmal 
(ox Tminelel). He entered this town by strategy, 
massacred 15,000 men, took the women as slaves, 
divided the land and houses among his followers, 
and built a fortress. He convetted the neighbour- 
ing tribes with their consent or hy force, and in 
A.H. 517 he sent an army against the Almoravids 
under the leadership of 'Ahd al-Mii*min. It sus- 
tained a terrible defeat, and the Malidi found him- 
self blockaded in Tinmal. Some of his followers 
suggested surrender. Ibn Tumart had recourse to 
charlatanry with the complicity of Abu ' Abd Allah 
al-WansharisI, whom he had brought from War- 
senis; and, having regained his prestme, he mas- 
sacred those of whom he was not sure. Ibn al-Athir 
gives the evidently exaggerated number of 70,000 
men as that of those thus slain. The cause of the 
Almohads revived as the power of the Almoravids 
weakened in Spain and Africa, and, when the 
Mahdi died in 524 (522 according to others), ’Abd 
al-Mu*min, whom he had chosen as his successor, 
was ready to re-coininenoe the struggle. His tomb is 
in Tinmal, but his name and his history are com- 
pletely forgotten. 

LiTBRATtiRB. — Arabic authors : Ibn al-Ath!r, Al‘Kd>W>il fVl- 
ta*rikk^ ed. 0. J. Tornberg^, vol, x.. Leyden. 1864, no. 8, pp. 
400-407 ; Abd al-Wabifi al-MarrakushI, Kitdh al-Muiib, ed. 

R. P. A. Do^y, do. 1847, pp. 128-139 ; Ibn KhalUkan, Wafaydt 
al-A‘ydn, 2 vols., Bulaq, 1299 A.ii., ii. 48-63 ; ^olal al-Maxtshya 
(anon,), Tunis, 1329 a.h., pp. 7b-88 ; Ibn Khaldfln, Kitdh al- i 
'Ibar, 7 vols.,' Bulaq, 1284 a.h., vi. 225-229 ; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Mau^ 
al-Qirtds, ed. Tornbergr, 2 vols., Upsala, 1843-46, i. 110-119 ; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Ragm al-fyolal, Tunis, 1316 A.H., pp. 66-58; Al- 
Zarkashl, Ta'rikh al-daulatain, do. 1289 a.h., pp. 1-5 ; Ibn 
Abi Dinar, Al-Munis Ji akhbdr Ifriyyahy do, 1289, pp. 107-109 ; 
As-Salawi, JCitdb vols., Cairo, 1812 a.h., i. 180-139; 

Le Livre de Moliammed ion Toumert, ed. J. D. Laciani, Algiers, 
1903. 

Western authors: I. Goldidher, ‘Materialien zur Kenntniss 
der Almohadenbewegung,' ZDMO xli. [1887] 30-140 ; the In trod, 
to Livre de Mo^j-ammed ibn Tournert, pp. 1-102 ; cf. also R. P. A. 
Dozy, Rusaisitr Vhist, de Vislamismey Leyden, 1879, pp. 368-377 ; 
A. Miiller, Lev lelam, 2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87, ii. 04(^644 ; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. det arcLh, LiU,f 2 vols., Weimar and 
Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 400-402; A. Bel, Les Almoravides et les 
Almohadesy Oran, 1910, pp. 9-16. BENE BASSET. 

IBSEN.— ‘Henrik Ibsen (dramatist and poet) 
was bom at Skien, in southern Norway, on 20th 
March 1828, the eldest son of Knud Ibsen, a sub- 
stantial merchant. Scottish, German, and Danish 
strains preponderated over Norwegian in his 
ancestry. While Henrik was still a child, his 
father failed in business, and the family removed 
from his first home, a stately house in the market- 
place, to a humble suburban dwelling. His school- 
ing was brief, and distinguished chiefly hy a bent 
for art. This could not be indulged, and he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an apothecary at Grimstad, 
a place still smaller and more remote. Here he 
spent seven years (1843-50), his time of storm and 
stress. The revolution of 1848-49 quickened his 
instinct of revolt and wakened his lyiic power. 
He wrote fiery appeals on behalf of stn^glmg 
Hungary and Denmark. He chose a Roman 
revolutionary for the hero of his first drama. 
Catiline (1860) excited no attention whatever ; but 
its importance is great. Ibsen re-published it in 
1875, with a preface in which he points out that it 
foreshadows the standing theme of his later drama 
—‘the conflict of will and power.* And he is 
already a dramatist ; in spite of his revolution^y 
sympathies, he has not idealized his hero ; his 
Catiline is a tragically mixed character, who owes 


his ruin more to his own inner corruption than to 
the power of his foes. 

A few months before its publication, Ibsen, 
having completed his apprenticeship, had come to 
Christiania. ^ Here a second piece, A YildngU 
Barrow [^(smpehojen)^ was acted with some 
success. He lived precariously by journalism, 
editing, with two friends, a short-lived periodical. 

In Nov. 1851 an appointment as stage-poet of the 
theatre at Bergen cut short these desultory 
activities, and decided his career. In accordance 
with the terms of his contract, he spent some 
months of 1852 in the study of stage arrangements 
at Copenhagen and Dresden. The five following 
years at Bergen brought him a practical training 
in stage technique of the utmost value to him. 
Besides staging numerous plays by other men, he 
produced four new pieces of his own — in particular 
Dame Inger at {)straat and The Feast at Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm for the national past was in the air at 
Bergen, and Ibsen did not escape it. But his 
mind was utterly unhistorical ; history, even the 
national history, attracted him only as a source 
of dramatic or psychological problems, and these 
he was soon to find were furnished in greater 
abundance by contemporary society. Even when 
he drew upon history he re-shaped it freely to his 
needs. The historical Dame Inger was a spirited 
and high-handed, but not a tragic, figure ; Ibsen 
involves her in a harrowing conflict between 
ambition and motherly love, which ends in her 
involuntary murder of the son for whom she has 
dared and endured. The Feast at Solhaug (1856) 
was the first result of his study of the sagas of 
Iceland. Something of their tragic grandeur is 
already reflected in the heroine Margit. But the 
lyrical form of the dialogue echoes the Norwegian 
ballads, and the temper of the play has a romantic 
buoyancy which Ibsen never again recovered. Two 
other new pieces were written and performed at 
Bergen— John's Night and Olaf Liljekrans, 
both based upon N orwegian legend. Both remained 
till recently unprinted. 

In the summer of 1857, his contract at Bergen 
having terminated, Ibsen accepted a similar post 
at the Norwegian theatre in Christiania, A few 
months later he brought a wife to his new home, 
Susannah Daae Thoresen of Bergen. 

Tlie theatre had been recently established ex- 
pressly to combat the dominant Danish taste by 
promoting a national Norwegian drama. With 
The Vikings at Helgoland (1857), Norway definitely 
acquired an original and very noble drama of her 
own. But the resources of the Norweman theatre 
were unequal to staging it, and the older theatres 
both at Christiania and at Copenhagen rejected it 
with scorn. Danish poets like Oehlenphliiger had 
dramatized the heroic saga in elegant iambics, and 
with a persistent effort to assuage and refine. 
Ibsen kept the rude strength of persons and 
situations, and the sinewy unadorned prose of 
their speech. Hjordis, the passionate wronged 
woman, who slays in deliberate vengeance the man 
she loves, is a tragic creation worthy of her proto- 
types in myth and saga, B^hild and Gudrun, 

The rejection of The flkings^ which was not 
played anywhere before 1861, increased Ihsen*s 
estrangement from Christiania society. Conserva- 
tive in politics, orthodox in religion, and devoted 
to Danish ideals of culture, the official and mer- 
cantile circles of the capital offered a stolid resist- 
ance to the young and needy idealists of the 
Nationalist cause. Bjomson, four years Ibsen’s 
junior, a horn orator, and already the author of 
Synnove Bolhakhen (1857), stood above the taciturn 
Ibsen both in persuasive potency and in populw 
repute. And Ibsen’s next drama was a satiric 
comedy which ridiculed well-to-do society at its 
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most sensitive point, and turned its apathy into 
furious indignation. Lovers Comedy (1862) is, on 
the surface, an amusing exposure of the foibles 
incident to conventional courtship and marriage ; 
a plea for the subjection of these relations to calm 
good sense, undistracted hy sentiment and romance. 
But this attack upon ‘ romance ’ was inspired hy a 
conception of love romantic in the extreme. Love’s 
‘comedy’ concerned only the shallow sentiment 
which society called by that name. The plight of 
genuine love in marriage could only, in Ibsen’s 
eyes, be tragic ; the routine of married life, the 
cares of household and children, vulgarized, he 
thought, the passion of souls. Falk, the young 
poet who preaches this doctrine, is at once ardent 
and shallow enough to make it, in his own case, 
plausible. The heroine, Svanhild, one of Ibsen’s 
loveliest and most pathetic creations, gives him 
her heart, and they are on the point of adopting 
the conventional solution when the representative 
of cairn good sense, an elderly merchant, inter- 
venes, poses the young lovers with their oAvn 
forgotten principles, and offers his own hand to 


play is 
mymes, 


Svanhild, who sadly accepts it. The 
written with abounding wit in ringing rj ^ 
and is now popular on all Scandinavian stages ; 
but its imperfect technique and impossible ethics 
have hindered its vogue elsewhere. Lom^s Comedy 
is, however, important as Ibsen’s first essay in the 
modern ‘social’ drama. A second saga-drama 
followed.^ The Pretenders to the Crown was 
written in a few weeks of the summer of 1863. 
Like Dame Ingery it is built upon Norwegian 
history, but is at once less unhistorical and more 
Ibsenian. The two figures, whose prolonged duel 
for the throne of Norway we watch, are admirably 
imagined and drawn: Hakon, the born ruler, 
clear-sighted and strong-willed ; Skule, paralyzed 
by his own doubts. In Skule, Ibsen’s own stiU 
hesitant faith in his powers may be reflected ; but it 
is Hakon, not Skule, who is suggested hy the clear 


structure and powerful build of this striking play. 

Early in 1864 Ibsen’s affairs reached a crisis. 
His outward circumstances, always precarious, had 
been seriously embarrassed by the failure, in 1862, 
of the Norwegian theatre. A small appointment 
as ‘aesthetic adviser’ at the Christiania theatre 
barely afforded a livelihood. His inner estrange- 
ment from society ^rew more hitter and intense. 
Some measure of it is given hy the terrible stanzas 
of On the Pells (1860), an autobiographic confession 
shot through with the passion of Faust and the 
cynicism of Mephistoph^es. The outbreak of the 
Dano-Prussian war in the spring of 1864 added a 
new and more definite provocation. Norway and 
Sweden declined, as in 1849, to support their 
Banish brothers ; and the poet, who as a young 
man had then striven vainly to rouse them, felt 
their abstention yet more bitterly now. Some 
enthusiastic students went to the front as volun- 
teers, but the government remained neutral ; and 
service in the Norwegian army remained, as Ibsen 
intimated in his mocking verses, The Ground of 
Faithy one of the safest of callings. He sought to 
leave the country, and applied for a travelling 
pension, such as had recently been granted to 
Bjdmson. But Lovers Comedy was too recent, and 
the favour was refused. In April 1864, Ibsen left 
Christiania for the south. Off Biippel he heard 
the Prussian guns ; at Berlin he saw the Banish 
trophies, and the first idea of a great retributive 
unfaithful fellow-countrymen flashed 
mto his mind. It was the germ of Brand. In May 
he settled in Borne. The project at first made 
little progress. Brand was originally planned as 
a narrative poem, but the few cantos executed are 
lalmured, and they were finally thrown aside and 
lost sight of. Thirty years later the Banish col- 


lector Pontoppidan discovered the MS in an 
antiquarian shop at Borne ; it \vas published at 
Copenhagen in 1907. Meanwhile Ibsen, better 
inspired, had reverted to the dramatic form in 
which he was a master, and to a swift, flexible, 
ringing verse; he now wrote with fire, and in 
three months of the summer of 1865 completed the 
colossal poem. Brand, the iirophet of ‘ All or 
Nothing, ^hero and fanatic, is a great tragic figure, 
sublimely, but not quite consistently, conceived; 
and the drama itself is something less and some- 
thing more, and greater, than the invective against 
Norway which it set out to he. Types of hei 
prevailing weaknesses— of compromise, sentimen- 
tality, faintheartedness— are drawn with brilliant 
and incisive touch ; peasants and artists, officials 
and clergy, come under the satirist’s stroke ; but 
the final upshot is in the spirit of Agnes the 
devoted wife rather than of Brand, of love rather 
than uncompromising will. B7'and has longueursy 
but in its greatest moments, such as the close of 
the fourth act, it reaches a tragic intensity unsur- 
passed in the literature of the century. Contrary 
to the expectation of both author and publisher, it 
was received throughout the Scanclinavian world 
with rapturous applause; its fierce invectives 
counted for nothing with readers who recognized 
that the poet who lashed his country passionately 
loved it, or who saw in it, above all, a thrilling 
religious romance. With Brandy Ibsen s Scandi- 
navian fame begins. 

A yet greater work was immediately to follow. 
In Peer Gynt (1866), Ibsen found a totally new way 
of saying essentially the same things. The hero, 
instead of being the prophetic assailant of Nor- 
wegian failings, is their embodiment. The sombre 
tone and Hebraic intensity of Brand are replaced 
by an action of immense scope and many-coloured 
diversity. Peer, a romantic egoist, living only to 
‘fulfil himself,’ finds at the close of a career of 
self-indulgence that he has no self to fulfil. From 
the Nemesis pronounced by Ibsen upon fragmen- 
tary and purposeless lives he is saved, apparently, 
by the devotion of Solveig, in whose faith and love 
his ‘ self ’ has lived— a beautiful incoherence which 
betrays the persistence of the romantic heart in 
Ibsen hiniselt In wealth of poetry, sometimes, as 
in Ase’s death-scene, of the most daring originality, 
Peer Gynt marks the highest reach of modern 
Scandinavian literature. Even more than in Brand 
the poetry overshadowed the polemical animus 
which had inspired its inception. 

But in Ibsen himself the polemical animus was 
still vigorous. The desire to give it more direct 
and searching expression contributed to shape The 
League of Youth ( 1869), the first of the prose comedies 
of modern society. It was written at Bresden, 
whither he had moved from Borne in the previous 
year. The Liberal party, which was the main 
support of Norwegian separatism, is here brought 
with scathing^ realism upon the stage. The temper 
of the piece is as far removed from poetry as the 
form. Ibsen compared it to the Bresden ‘ beer 
and sausages,’ after the Koman ‘wine’ of Peer 
Gynt. The play provoked a storm of obloquy, to 
which Ibsen retorted in the verses At Port Said. 

A vaster work, meantime, was approaching com- 
pletion. Ccesar and Galileany published in 1873, 
had been planned in 1864, and occupied much of 
the^ intervening years. The spell of classical 
antiquity, which inspired Julian’s overthrow of 
Christianity, Ibsen himself, living at Rome, did 
not escape, and J ulian is drawn with unmistakable 
fy^ps-thy. But Ibsen profoundly understood the 
futility of his enterprise, and portrayed his failure 
with an emphasis which procured for the drama the 
plaudits of the orthodox. Julian’s character, how- 
ever, is not perfectly maintained ; in the Second 
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Part he is too far degraded to rouse genuine tragic 
pity. Ibsen, for the first and last time, appears 
not completely master of his material. In both the 
contending forces, Hellenism and Christianity, he 
saw the seed of failure, and looked forward, like 
Heine, to the coming of a ‘ Third Kingdom,’ super- 
seding and surpassing both. 

The passage containing this prophecy is deeply 
interesting ; but Ibsen never reverted to it. It 
suggests a belief in the permanence of some form 
of political or religious community, which events 
were rapidly sapping in his mind. His fervid 
championship of Scandinavian brotherhood, of a 
union of the Northern States, had for years held in 
check his native individualism. He had allied 
himself with the Norwegian conservatives, and, 
not without astute arrangement on their part, had 
received flattering attentions and distinctions from 


the Swedish king, as an illustrious pillar of the 
Union. He was thus drawn into a false position. 

To political and ecclesiastical institutions as such 
he had at no time attached value. He had derided 
them in the persons of the Mayor and the Dean in 
Brand, His letters of the early seventies express 
a yet more radical antagonism. * The State must 
go \ ’ he wrote to Braudes in the crisis of the fate 
of France, 1871; ‘all religion will fall!’ The 
pillars of society, he was convinced, were rotten ; 
and the hope of humanity lay in a revolution 
which would alone make possible the free develop- 
ment of the individual. That such a revolution 
was imminent in Europe Ibsen for at least twenty 
years (1864-84) believed. One who thought thus 
could not long remain in alliance with the con- 
servatives ; in 1877, Ibsen cut himself loose with 
the drama significantly called The Pillars of Society, 

‘ It may pass in some sort as an antithesis to The 
League of Youth,' he wrote to his publisher shortly 
before its appearance. The satire is now aimed, 
not at the democratic agitators, but at the men 
of social standing and prestige, the magnates of 
finance and business ; and it is aimed with more 
conviction and more passion. In technical mastery 
and psychological force the Pillars falls short of 
Ibsen’s finest work ; but the impact of the sharp 
tonic of truth, in the person of Lona Hessel, upon 
the fabric of an imposing but hollow respectabihty 
is represented with extraordinary^ verve. The 
conservatives deeply resented this unexpected 
blow. One yet more searching followed. A 
Doll’s Bouse (1879) probed the roots not merely of 
social status, but of the family itself.^ That women 
were to count with men as individuals, and to 
share men’s claim to self-development, was now 
first made clear. In marriage this claim seemed 
to be all but universally ignored. Ibsen s ideal 
for women had hitherto oeen the selfless devotion 
of an Agnes or a Solveig to husband or lover. 
Even the emancipated Lona shatters the -rillars 
only that she may vindicate her brother. Nora is 
the first to discover that she herself has a person- 
ality, and a duty towards it, which as the wife ot 
Heimer she cannot fulfil. The play, a capital 
stage piece, called forth a storm of protest, 'which 
made its author’s name for the first tinie widely 
known in Europe. The weightiest criticism took 
the form of the inoLuiry: ‘What then of the 
children V Ibsen replied in the terrible mama 
Ghosts (1881), a work far greater in technical 
mastery, as well as in intellectual reach, than ^y 
of its predecessors. In laying bare the hornble 
possibilities of inheritance, Ibsen discovered a new 
source of tragic terror and pity, analogous to tlie 
antique destiny, but indefeasibly real; he also 
struck a courageous blow for the cause of woman- 
hood. But Ghosts only redoubled the sc^dai ot A 
Doll's House, Ibsen, provoked by what he took to 
be a general conspiracy to ignore ugly facts, re- 


torted the next year with An Emmy of the People 
(1882), an incisive and brilliant satire, in which 
patricians and democrats fare ec^ually ill, and 
Ibsen’s individualism culminates in the ringing 
declaration that ‘the strongest man is he who 
stands alone,’ 

With this challenging cry, however, the pol- 
emical phase of Ibsen’s drama closes. In his eight 
remaining plays the temper of revolution is con- 
stantly present as a subject, but it no longer 
altogether reflects his own; on the contrary, lie 
probes its weaknesses as remorselessly as those of 
conservatism and orthodoxy ; and his attitude is 
now that of the inscrutable doubter who puts 
searching questions everywhere and answers none. 

To find answers, as he said, was not his business. 
The Wild Duck (1884), a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, is a wonderful study of the disasters wrought 
"by the blundering idealist; Gregers Werle is a 
diminutive Stockmann, Hjalmar Ekdal a mean and 
shabby Peer Gynt. Bosmersholm (1886), perhaps 
the greatest of the prose dramas, paints the guilty 
passion of an emancipated woman, and her puri- 
fication by love and in death. No other modern 
play is informed with so deep a sense that sin may 
be forgiven, but must be atoned for, as this master- 
piece of the ‘immoral’ Ibsen. Here, too, the 
mysterious suggestions of folklore, so abundant in 
Brand and Peer Gynt, so severely banished from the 
revolutionary prose dramas, once more recur. ^ The 
‘ white horses of Kosraersholm ’ gleam eerily in the 
background, foreboding tbe fateful issue ; and The 
Lady from the Sea (1888) is a study of such revolt 
as Nora’s, inspired by no doctrine of self-develop- 
ment, but by the spell of the sea. Contrary, too, 
to Ibsen’s wont hitherto, the spell is finally 
mastered ; Eline is reconciled to her husband. In 
Hedda Gahler (1890), even more than in The Wild 
Duck, he is occupied with the meaner and baser 
types of emancipated character ; Hedda is a pitiful 
parody of romantic revolt drawn with merciless 
power. The MasterHuilder (1892), which shows a 
growing use of symbolism, portrays emancipation 
in a foim at once more fascinating and more 
dangerous ; his old theme of rivalry between youth 
and maturity is resumed but in other terms. 
Solness succumbs to no young men’s revolt hut tu 
the too stimulating homage of a girl. Little Eyolf 
(1894) and John Gabriel Borkman (1896) painted 
other tragic issues with diminishing power. 
Finally, in 1900, When We Dead Awaken, imXQmoTQ 
than an eccentric parody of an Ibsenian play, closed 
the great series. In 1901, Ibsen suffered a nervous 
collapse, from which he never recovered. On the 
23rd of May 1906 he died. He was buried with 
national honours, , , , n. > 

The fierce controversies once provoked by Ibsen s 
name have long subsided, even in England, where 
they survived longest. It is premature to det^- 
mine the final rank of his work ; but there can be 
no doubt that it will count among the most potent 
and original literary forces of the 19th century. 
One of the last descendants of the Eevolution, 
near of kin to the poets of Young Germany, a^ve 
Ided to their ardent individualism 


all to Heine, he add _ . 

and to their brilliant imagination artistic con- 
science, method, and will. Drama was for him 
from the first e* means of expressing his own im- 
passioned apprehension of the dissonances of 
modern society ; hut he fashioned the instrument 
to his purpose with deliberate and calculated 
precision. In mastery of dramatic resource, in 
knowledge of the stage, he has no superior; but 
his technique, without disdaining tradition, was 
shaped essentially by the need of presenting with 
the utmost cogency and clearness what he had to 
say. This meant, however, a wholesale rejection 
of stage conventions, stage situations, and stage 
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talk ; a return to fearless realism, especially in 
dialogue. It meant also a re-discovery of some 
long disused but potent ways in drama — ^the con- 
centrated or inverted tragic plot, as in Oedifus 
TyTctnnuSf and RosTiieTsholTKi} the stress of an 
irresistible fate, rooted in past events, as in the 
Oresteia, and Ghosts. His subject always con- 
cerned the forces which disturb or shatter social 
cohesion ; but his normal sympathy with these 
forces was at no time unqualified ; he exposed the 
corruption of a Catiline, the fanaticism of a Brand ; 
he angered both political parties, and perplexed 
his warmest partisans by an ironical impartiality 
which spared the failings of neither side. To see 
the truth under many aspects, * to see life 
thoroughly and see it whole, ^ in the ^reat Sopho- 
clean way, was less signally his gift ; and the 
drift of his thinking is accordingly not towards 
any kind of harmony, but to the statement of 
fundamental problems about life which cannot be 
resolved and must not be escaped. With all this, 
Ibsen was fundamentally a poet. His few but 
enthralling lyrics, and his^ magnificent verse 
dramas, amaze the reader of his colourless prose by 
their splendour of imagination, their metrical 
brilliance, and the romantic intensity with which 
they render the passion of love. It was one of the 
secrets of his dramatic achievement that the white 
heat of poetry was in him united, as it has rarely 
been, with logical rigour and precision, and inflex- 
ible self-control. He gave the drama not merely 
an original technique, but immensely hmghtened 
intellectual and ethical significance. Since 1870 
the influence of his work has told powerfully upon 
the scope and status of the drama throughout 
civilized Europe. 

Litbraturs.— Collected editions of Ibsen’s works, with intro- 
ductions to the several plays, are now accessible (1) in the 
original, ed. Halfdan Koht, and others, Oopenhagfen, 1898 ; (2) 
in German, ed. Q, Brandes, and others, Berlin, 189911.; (3) in 
Engflish, ed, W. Archer and 0. H, Herford, London, 1906. The 
beat study of his life and work, as yet untranslated, is R. 
Woerner, Benrik Ibsen, Munich, 1900. Halvorsen’s biblio- 
graphy, included in the Norwegian edition of the Works, is in- 
valuable. The first drafts of the plays arc collected in Bfterladte 
SkrifUtf 3 vols., Christiania, 1909. Ibsen’s Letters w'ere published 
in 1904, Eng. tr., Christiania, 1905. Man}' of the lyrics have 
been excellently translated by F. Garrett, London, 1912. Other 
studies are : Brandes, Essays, Copenhagen, 1868 ff.; E, Gosse, 
Ibsen, London, 1907 ; G. Bernard Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, do. 1892 ; R. E. Roberts, Ibsen, do. 1912. The literature of 
Ibsenian commentary and exposition, esp. in German, is already 
immeasurable. Much of it is catalogued in the appendix to 
Woerner’s Life mentioned above. C. H. HERFORD, 

ICELAND.--See Teutons. 

ICONOCLASM. — Iconoclasm is the najUie of a 
movement against the worship of holy pictures in 
the Eastern Church, in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
which was repeated on a smaller scale in the 
Frankish kingdom. 

I. Origin.— -The source of Iconoclasm is much 
discussed. Just before the Roman Emperors began 
to persecute image-worshippers, their rivals, the 
Khallfs at Damascus, had started asimilar campaign 
among their Christian subjects (Yazld L, 680-683; 
Yazid ii., 720-724). The Iconoclast movement in 
the Empire was warmly approved by the Muslims ; 
yet it is unlikely that it should have been caused 
solely, or even chiefly, W the influence of the ^eat 
enemy of the Christian Emperors. U ndoubtediY in 
the 8th cent, the worship of images in the East had 
arrived at an extreme point. When we read of 
people who chose, not a livinff man hut some special 
icon (ri/fc6y), to be the godfather of their child, and 
who ground an image to powder, mixed this with 
water, and drank it as a magic medicine,^ it is not 

1 So the letter of Michael ir. to Louis the Pious (Mansi, xiv. 
417-422), On the cult of toons in the Byzantine Church just 
before Iconocloem see E, Mariii, Le$ Movrm de CtmstcmtvnonU, 
Paris, 1897, ch. iv. pp. 812-825. < , 


difficult to understand that a reaction would come. 
Moreover, long before the Iconoclast troubles began 
there were parties in the East which objected to 
the prevalent cul t of holy images. ^ The Paulicians, 
thinldngall matter bad, rejected material pictures. 
In the early 8th cent, several Orthodox bishops 
(Constantine of Nakolia, Theodo.sios of Ephesus, 
and Thomas of Klaudiopolis) had already preached 
against images and relics. A Jacobite bishop, 
Xenaias of Hierapolis, was a forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts; and, when this party succeeded in 
getting the ear of the Emperor, the Iconoclast 
persecution began. 

2 . The first Iconoclast persecution. — Iconoclasm 
throughout was a government movement; the 
chief secondary issue all the time— indeed, from 
some points of view, the main issue — was the right 
of the Emperor to legislate for the Church. On 
the other hand, the monks were always defenders 
of images. The Isaurian dynasty of Emperors 
were the Iconoclasts of the first period, and the 
first of this dynasty, Leo in. (a.d. 716-741), began 
the campaign. As soon as he had made himself 
Emperor, he developed a policy of strengthening 
the Empire by enforcing uniformity and central- 
izing the power.2 He persecuted J ews and Paulicians 
cruelly. Then he was pei’suaded by the party 
opposed to images that they were the main obstacle 
against the convei*sion of Jews and Muslims. 
There was also a certain rationalizing tendency in 
this dynasty which helps to explain his attitude. 
Constantine of Nakolia and his ;party persuaded 
the Emperor that the worship of images was the 
peat hindrance to the unity of the Empire, that 
it caused superstition and divisions, and that it 
was forbidden by the first commandment (in the 
Byzantine numbering) . Seeing the coming trouble, 
John of Synnada wrote to warn the Patriarch of 
Constantinople of Constantine’s views ; and the 
Patriarch, Grermanos i. (A.D. 715-730), wrote a 
treatise in favour of images, addressed to Thomas 
of Klaudiopolis.^ But the Emperor, having now 
made up his mind to forbid image-worship, began 
to enforce their destruction ruthlessly. In 725 he 
published an edict declaring that image-worship is 
idolatry, and commanding all icons in the churches 
to be destroyed. The soldiers began to carry out 
his order, and there were disturbances throughout 
the Empire.** Germanos protested against the edict 
and appealed to the Pope (Gregory ii., A.D. 715- 
731) in 728,*^ whereupon the Emperor declared him 
a traitor, deposed him, and set up an Iconoclast, 
Anastasios, in his place (730). Leo had already 
written to the Pope, commanding him to accept- 
the new edict, destroy his images, and summon a 
general council to forbid their use. In 727 Gregory 
answered by a long defence of images; he alsf> 
blamed the Emperor’s interference in Church 
matters, denied the need of a council, and demanded 
that Leo should cease his policy in this matter.® 
A correspondence between the Emperor and the 
Pope followed in which each maintained hisposition, 
Leo claiming the right to legislate for the Church, 
on the strength of being both Kal lepet^s.’’ 

Meamyhile the persecution of image-worshippers 
raged in the East, The government was specially 
fierce against the monks, asbeing the chief defenders 
of images. Monasteries were destroyed, monks 
banished, tortured, and put to death. The Icono- 
clast movement took the further lines of rejecting 

1 One of the earliest forerunners of Iconoclasm was Serenas 
of Marseilles, to whom Pope Gregfory i. (690-604) wrote a severe 
letter (Lp. ix. 105 [PL Ixxvii. 1027]). 

2 For Leo in. 'a policy in general see Bury, Bist, of the latet 
Homan Empire, vj. ch. il. 

8 Harduin, iv: 246-262. 

4 See Gregory n.'s first letter to the Emperor (Mansi, xii 
969 fl,). 

5 Harduin, Jv, 283ff. ® Mansi, xii. 959 ff, 

7 Jaff6, Regesta, nos. 2180-2182. 
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and destroying relics, and denying the intercession 
of saints. These two further points, though not 
necessarily involved by Iconoclasm, became gener- 
ally identified with it. At this time St. John 
Damascene, safe from the Emperor’s anger at the 
Khalif’s court, wrote his famous defences of icons J 
In the West, too, the people rose against the 
Emperor’s Edict. In 727 there was a revolt in 
Greece against the Iconoclast Emperor, and a 
certain Kosmas was set up as anti-Emperor, 
ostensibly to protect the images. It was easily 
put down ; then followed a second and severer law 
against image-worshippers. In 731 Pope Gregory 
II, was succeeded by Gregory ill. (731-741), and 
the new Pope at once held a synod of 93 bishops at 
Kome, who excommunicated all who defiled or 
destroyed pictures of Christ or the saints.® The 
legate sent to Constantinople with a copy of this 
decree was stopped and imprisoned in Sicily. The 
Emperor then sent a fleet to Italy to punish the 
Pope ; hut it was wrecked by a storm on the way. 
He confiscated all the property of the Holy See on 
which he could lay his hands (in Sicily and Southern 
Italy), and affected to withdraw^ Illyricum from 
the Eoman Patriarchate and to join it to that of 
Constantinople. To make the Byzantine Patri- 
archate coterminous with what was left of his 
Empire was part of his general centralizing policy. 
He continued an active persecution of all image- 
worshippers till his death in 741. His son, Con- 
stantine V. (Kopronymos, 741-775), was an even 
fiercer Iconoclast than his father. At Leo’s death 
there had been another rebellion when Artabasdos, 
who had married Leo’s daughter, set himself up as 
Emperor and restorer of the icons. The intruded 
Patriarch, Anastasios, veered round (in the usual 
Byzantine way) under Artabasdos, restored the 
images, and excommunicated Constantine. The 
rebmlion was soon suppressed. Artabasdos was 


blinded and imprisoned ; Anastasios was blinded, 
publicly flogged, forced to return to Iconoclasm, 
and then reinstated as Patriarch. In 753, Con- 
stantine summoned a great synod, which w^as to be 
ecumenical and to forbid image-worship for ever. 
Home, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem refused 
fo send legates. About 340 bishops attended. The 
see of Constantinople was vacant by the death of 
Anastasios (who did not long survive his mishand- 
ling), and Theodosios of Ephesus and Pastillas 
of Perge presided. This synod carried out the 
Emperor’s wishes exactly, and declared all images 
idok forbidden by Ex 20**-, 6®, Ko etc. 

Pictures of Christ must be either Nestorian or 
Monophysite, since it is impossible to represent His 
Divinity ; the only lawful representation of our 
Lord is the holy Eucharist. It is blasphemous to 
represent by dead matter those who live with 
Christ. Image-worshippers are idolaters ; Leo and 
Constantine are the glory of the Orthodox faith, 
our rescuers from idolatry. With regard to three 
great defenders of images, already dead (Germanos 
of Constantinople, John Damascene, and a monk 
George of Cyprus), the synod declares that *the 
Trinity has destroyed these three.’ An Iconoclast, 
Constantine II. (754-766),® was elected to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, and the government at once 
published the decrees of this synod, demanding 
that aU bishops in the Empire should sign the acts 
and destroy images in their dioceses. Instead of 
pictures of saints the churches were now decor^ecl 
with those of flowers, fruit, and birds, ine 
Paulicians were well treated, but the m^ks were 
tortured and put to death. A great number of the 
martyrs of the Iconoclast persecution come irom^ 

1 Three apologies ‘ Against those who destroy holy images ’ 
(PG xciv. 123l-142m. 

8 Se acS of ^the ' Iconoclast synod of 763 are contained in 
those of Niofisa 11., Mansi, xiii. 205-363. 


this time. Relics were thrown into the sea. Then 
the Emperor, seeing in monasticism the mainstay 
of image-worship, made a great eflbrt to abolish it 
altogether. The monastic habit was forbidden, 
monasteries were turned into barracks, and the 
Patriarch was made to denounce his former state 
as a monk in his own Church, It is noticeable that 
the army especially became fiercely Iconoclast. 
Constantine died in 775. His son Leo iv. (775-780), 
though he did not repeal the laws, was milder in 
enforcing them. He tolerated monks and, at least 
in the first part of his reign, carried out a policy of 
conciliation. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he renewed the active persecution of his father. 
But his wife Irene was always a devoted image- 
worshipper, and kept icons secretly in her apart- 
ments. 

3. The first reaction.— As soon as^ Leo ly. died 
(Sept. 780), a complete reaction set in. His son, 
Constantino vi. (780-797), was only nine years old, 
and the Empress Irene became regent for him. As 
soon as her fear of the army allowed, she set about 
to repeal the Iconoclast laws. All this time 
Iconoclasm had prevailed only within the territory 
over which the Emperor actually ruled. Outside 
the Empire, under the Muslims and in the West, 
image-worship went on as before ; indeed, in the 
West especially, there vas much angry feeling 
against the Iconoclast Emperors. Irene first 
deposed the Patriarch of Constantinople (Paul iv., 
780-784, naturally a partisan of the late govern- 
ment), and a pronounced image-worshipper, Tarasios 
(784-806, an uncle or cousin of Photios),^ \vas 
appointed to succeed him. Then the Empress 
renewed relations with Rome. She sent an embassy 
to the Pope (Adrian I., 772-795) begging him to 
come himself or to send legates to a synod which 
should undo the work of the former one.® Adrian 
in answer sent two letters, one for the Empress 
and one for the Patriarch. 

He is not pleased with Tarasios’ succession to the Patriarchate, 
but praises his orthodoxy about the images. He repeats 


arguments in favour of these, insists on his own authority, and 
demands the restitution of Illyricum to his Patriarchate. 8 As 
legates he sends an Archpriest Peter and Abbot Peter of St. 
Sabbas near Rome. The other Patriarchs were then too much 
harassed by the Muslims to be able to send legates. However, 
the monks of Egypt and Syria send deputies, who seem in some 
sort to have been accepted os representing their Patriarchs too. 

So the synod was opened by Tarasios in the 
church of the Apostles at Constantinople in Au^st 
786, but it was at once dispersed by the soldiers. 
Irene then disbanded these and replaced them by 
others, and for neater safety the synod reassembled 
at Nicaea in Bithynia (where the first General 
Council had been held). Here it was opened in the 
summer of 787. This is the council counted by 
Orthodox and Catholics as the seventh General 
Council (Nicsea 11.). About 300 bishops attended. 
The Roman legates signed first and were named 
first in all lists of members ; but Tarasios conducted 
the proceedings, apparently because of the usual 
difficulty of language. The synod declared the 
lawful use of icons, and defended^ this by texts 
showing that there were images in the Temple 
(Ex 2518-®®, Nu 7®'-, Ezk 41^®^*, He 9=) and by quota- 
tions from the Fathers. In the 6th session an icon 
was set up in the hall of the synod. The former 
council (of 753) was declared to he not ecumenical, 
since neither the Pope nor any of the other Patri- 
archs was represented at it, and its arguments 
were refuted one by one. The 7th session drew- up 
the symbol (3pos) of Kicsea^ II., in which, after the 
usual renewed condemnation of old heresies, it is 
declared that the holy icons are to receive venera- 
tion (or worship, not adoration (Xarpefa). 

The honour paid to them is only relative (o-xeriKi)), 

1 Vita Tarasih ed. J. A. Heikel, Helsingfors, 1889. 

. 8 Mansi, xii. 984-986. 

8 Meg., nos. 2448 and 2449; Mansi, xii. 1078 ff. 
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and is given for the sake of tlieir prototypes. 
There is nothing new in this. It is what the 
defenders of image-worship had said throughout 
the controversy. The synod then anathematizes 
the chief Iconoclasts, and,^ in opposition to the 
phrase of the other council, declares that Hhe 
Trinity has made these three (Germanos, John 
Damascene, and George of Cyprus) glorious.’ 
Twenty-two Canons were drawn up, of which the 
third forbids the civil government to appoint 
bishops.^ Copies of the acts were sent to the 
Pope, who approved them and had them translated 
into Latin. Then the images were restored in all 
the churches, and the first Iconoclast movement 
was at an end, although there remained a strong 
Iconoclast party, especially in the army. 

4. The second Iconoclast movement.— Twenty- 
seven years later Iconoclasm broke out again. 
This time it is easily explicable, for the Iconoclast 
party, which had not ceased to exist, again got the 
power. After Nicsea II. the Empire was singularly 
unfortunate. The image-worshipping Emperors 
were defeated hy the Muslims and Bulgars, and 
the soldiers looked back with regret to the glorious 
reign of Constantine v. Michael i. (811-813) was 
defeated hy the Bulgars and forced to resign, 
while in his place the army set up Leo v. (the 
Armenian, 813-820), whom they persuaded that 
all the troubles of the Empire came from image- 
worship. The new Emperor invited the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Nikephoros l. (806-815), to re- 
open the question of the icons ; hut he refused, 
saying that it was already settled by a general 
connoil. In spite of this the old laws against 
images were reneived, and the work of breaking 
images in the churches began again. In the year 
816 Nikephoros ^ was deposed by a synod of biskops 
in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, and an Icono- 
clast, Theodotos I. (815-821), was made Patriarch 
in his stead. Nikephoros was banished, and the 
new Patriarch immediately summoned a synod 
which undid the work of Nicaea II. and renewed 
the acts of 763.^ The persecution of image- 
worshipers broke out again, more fiercely than 
ever. Bishops, monks, clergy, and laymen who 
would not accept the Iconoclast laws were banished, 
tortured, or killed. The great champion of the 
images at this time was St. Theodore, abbot of 
the Sfcudion monastery,* who, with the image- 
worshippers generally, appealed to the Pope (Pas- 
chal I., 817-824). Paschal wrote to the Emperor, 
protesting against his renewal of the old heresy, 
but without effect.® He also welcomed the exiled 
monks at Borne, and gave them a monastery. In 
820 Leo V. Avas murdered, land Michael n. (the 
Stammerer, 820-829) was made Etiiperor. He 
continued the same policy, and the persecution 
went on as before. In 842 Theophilos (829-842), 
who had succeeded Michael ll., died. The story 
of the farmer Iconoclast movement is repeated in 
this one with curious exactness. Theophilos left 
a son three years old (Michael in. the Drunkard, 
842-867), and again the Empress, Theodora, be- 
came regent for her son. At once she put an 
end to Iconoclasm. She deposed the Patriarch 
(John VII,, 832-842) and put an image-worshipper 
(Methodios i., 842-846) in his place. She opened 
the prisons and let out the image-worshippers. 
In 842 a synod renewed the decrees of NicsealL, 
approved John vil.’s deposition, and excommuni- 
cated all Iconoclasts. On the first Sunday of Lent 


1 The licta of Hiciea II. in Mansi, xii, and xiii. 
nr? writings against Iconoclasm in PG c, 201-S60 : Vita 
' oy the deacon Ignatius (ed. 0. de Boor, 

* Mansi, xiv. 386 ff., 41^. 

* His life, by a coptei^omy monlc, in PG xdx. 113 fl.; bis 
works, A, Gw^er, modors ofStndium, London, 1906. 

a 3. B. Pitra, SoUsm., Paris, 1352-58, ii, p. xiff. 


(19th Feb. 842) the images were taken in triumph 
in a great procession, and were restored to the 
churches. That is the end of the story in the 
East. Iconoclasm disappeared 5 the holy icons 
have ever since been honoured by the Orthodox 
Church ; the decrees of Nicma 11. have not again 
been disputed, and the memory of the restoration 
of the images is still kept every year (Feast of 
Orthodoxy, first Sunday of Lent). 

5. Iconoclasm in the West. — At the end of the 
8th cent, there was a slight echo of the great 
Iconoclast movement in the Frankish kingdom, 
caused by two misunderstandings. First, the 
Franldsh bishops misunderstood what had been 
decreed at Nicsea II., and knew its acts only 
through a grossly inaccurate version. 

For instance, in the 3rd session of the council a bishop had 
declared : * I receive the holy and venerable images, but I give 
that worship which is real adoration (Kara Xarpetav) only to the 
conaubstanwal and life-giving Trinity.’ This phrase had been 
translated : * I receive the holy and venerable images with the 
adoration which I give to the consubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity.’ The Franks misunderstood the word * worship ’ (irpocr- 
KvvrfarLi) too. It is abundantly clear from the acts of the council, 
indeed from the whole controversy in the East, that this means 
reverence, a relative honour, for the sake only of the prototype 
(such is the explanation given by all the defenders of image- 
worship, St. John Damascene, St. Theodore, etc.). But in Latin 
TTpotricvviitTLi was translated adoratio, and the Franks thought it 
meant what we generally mean by ‘ adoration.’ 

Further, they Avere not used to, and did not under- 
stand, Byzantine etiquette. The Byzantines pros- 
trated tnemselves before the Emperor, incensed 
him, and kissed his feet; they even gave these 
marks of respect to his portraits. So it Avas 
natural that they should do the same to portraits 
of the saints. Really all such forms have no abso- 
lute nor inherent meaning. They mean just what 
the custom of the time and p^ace makes them mean. 
But the Franks, unused to such ceremonies, inter- 
preted them according to their more reserved cus- 
tom, and thought them idolatrous. Lastly, there 
was already the dislike of the Greeks and deep dis- 
trust of all that they did (the Franks were just about 
to break Avith the Eastern Empire altogether and 
to set up their own king as rival Emperor). Yet 
it should he noticed that these Frankish liishops 
never meant to take the side of the Eastern Icono- 
clasts. If they for a time condemned the second 
Council of Nicma, they also condemned the Icono- 
clast Council of 753, 

Already, in 767, Constantine v. had tried to gain 
the Franldsh bishops for his vicAVs, but Avithout 
success. A synod at Gentilly sent a declaration to 
the Pope (Paul i., 767-767) which quite satisfied 
him but, when Adrian I. (772-796) sent the acta 
of Nicaea II. (Avrongly translated) to Gaul, the 
bishops sent back a refutation of them (790) in 85 
chapters (790). This answer, expanded later, is 
the famous Capittilare de imaainihus^ or LihH 
carolini.^ In it the bishops admit that images 
and relics should he k^t in churches and treated 
with due respect j but (?od only can receive adora- 
tion. The images are to have opportuna ueneratio^ 
not adoratio. Except for the misunderstood use 
of the word adoratio {vp(xrKtfV'>j(Tis)i this is exactly 
what Nicsea II. had declared. In 794 they held a 
synod at Frankfurt in the presence of two papal 
legates, who seem to have done nothing to clear up 
the misunderstanding. This synod formally con- 
demns Nicsea II., Avhile showing plainly that the 
bishops do not understand what has there been 
decreed. They report it as a synod held by the 
Greeks at Constantinople (they ao not even khoav 
Avhere Niceea II. sat), m which the ‘ Greeks ’ had 
declared that the same service and adoration are 
to he given to images as to the holy Trinity ; and, 
accordingly, the Franks at Frankfurt, not sorry to 

1 Hefele-Leclercq, Bist, des eondU», lii. 726. 

2 lb. 1061-1091 ; in PL xevUi. 999-1248. The authenticity of 
the Xdbri carolmi, once disputed, is now admitted. 
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be able to condemn ‘ Greeks/ declare that they 
* despise and condemn that synod.’ ^ They sent 
their acts to Rome with a petition that the Pope 
would confirm them, which, of course, he refused 
to do. He had already written a long explanation 
of the acts of Nicaea II. ; but this did not arrive in 
Gaul till after the synod of Frankfurt. There 
matters rested for a time. When the second 
Iconoclast persecution had broken out, Michael ll. 
wrote to Louis the Pious demanding that the Greek 
image- worshipping monks who had fled to the West 
shomd be handed over to Byzantine justice, and 
also arguing at length against the images. ^ Louis 
then begged the Pope {Eugene n., 824-827) to 
receive from the Frankish bishops a collection of 
texts from the Fathers bearing on the subject, 
and to prepare this document they met in Paris 
in 825, where they again attempted a middle way, 
but leant decidedly towards Iconoclasm. The 
treatise was sent to Rome with every possible 
expression of respect, as useful material for con- 
sideration in the crisis. Nothing is known about 
the result of this document, except that it made 
no change in the attitude of the Holy See. Then 
gradually the Frankish misunderstanding was 
cleared up, and the movement in the West died 
out. Pope John vill. (872-882) sent a more accur- 
ate translation of the acts of Nicaea II., which 
hefoed to allay the suspicion of the Franks. 

There are a few later isolated cases of opposi- 
tion to the veneration of images in the West. In 
824 Claudius of Turin destroyed all pictures, crosses, 
and relics in his diocese ; for which action he was 
reprimanded by a number of other bishops and by 
a Frankish abhot, Theodemir. He was condemned 
by a local synod. Agobard of Lyons at the same 
time shared Claudius’s views ; hut Walaf rid Strabo 
and Hincmar of Rheims defended the attitude of 
Nicseall., and so explained it that we hear little 
more of Frankish Iconoclasm. Still, as late as 
the nth cent., Joceline of Bordeaux was severely 
reprimanded by Pope Alexander ii. for Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

<5. The cult of images.— Both the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches accept the decrees of Nicaea 
IL, with their distinction between <rx€n/c^ irpoaK^f- 
V 7 j<ri 5 and Mrpela, But there is a practical differ- 
ence in their application. The Orthodox have in- 
numerable pictures, and even bas-reliefs, which 
they treat with great reverence. But they have 
no solid statues, and are very much disposed to 
regard these as idols. The Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, sees no diflerence in principle 
between a solid statue and a flat picture. Except 
the Nestorians, all the other Eastern Churches 
agree with the Orthodox in this matter. They, 
too, have pictures, hut no statues, though some of 
them (notably the Armenians) are more reserved 
in their forms of reverence towards pictures, and 
sometimes blame the Orthodox in this matter, i 
The Nestorians now have no pictures of any kind, I 
only a plain cross, to which they pay the great- 
est reverence. They alone among the Eastern 
Churches make a principle of not venerating 
images, although there is evidence that formerly 
they had them, according to the usual Eastern 
custom. 

Htbratubbi.— C. J. Hefele, Histoire des cmdleSf French tr. 
by H. Leclercq, vole, iii.-iv. (Paris, 1909), contains a complete 
account of Iconoclasm with the acts of all the councils, and 
copious bibliography. The acts are in Mansi, xin and xm.; 
Natalis Alexander, ‘ de loonoclastarum haeresi,’ in F. Zaccana, 
Thesaurus TheologiauSf Venice, 1762, iv. 64-83 ; L. Maunp^rff, 
Eistoire de Vhirieie des ieonoclasteSt 2 vols., Paris, 1688 ; F. C. 
Schlosser, Oescft. der tiZderfituwwnden Kaiser y Frankmrt, 
1812; J. Eer Eilderstreit der hyzant. ^ler, 1839 ; 

K. Schwarzlose, Eer Bilderstreiiy ein Kampf der gruch. Kwche 
tWJt ikre Eigenart und ihre Freiheitf Gotha, 1890 (the best short 

1 Mansi, xiii. 861 ; Pertz, Man. Germ, hist. iii. 

s Hefele-Leolercq. iv. 43-49. 
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history) ; L. Brdhier, La Querelle des images^ Paris, 1905 ; J, B. 
Bury, A Risiwy o/ the later iJornan.BmptrSjLondon, 1889, it 

428-438. Adrian fortescue. 

IDEA.— This word has been used by philoso- 
phers to denote {a) eternal natures or essences, 
the objects of true and abiding knowledge; {h) 
such natures considered as contents of a Divine 
mind, and archetypes of the things which we per- 
ceive with our senses ; (c) the contents, or some of 
the contents, of the human mind or consciousness. 
The present article will be devoted to tracing the 
historical origin and connexion of these several 
usages. 

I. In Greek philosophy.— The importance of the 
word in the vocabulary of philosophy is due to 
PlatOy and its earlier history concerns us mainly 
as illustrating his usage. Both IMa and the kindred 
term elJoy, from whose history its own is, down to 
the time of Aristotle, inseparable, are derived from 
the root of Iheiv, ‘to see,* and originally had the 
sense of ‘look,’ ‘looks,’ ‘outward appearance.’ 
Already in Homer {Od. xvii. 464) €l6«s is used for 
‘beauty.’ The primary sense of ‘appearance’ 
passes easily into that of ‘form’ or ‘kind,’ and 
in such passages as Thucydides, ii. 50 {rb elhos r^s 
v6<rou), the reference is plainly not so much to out- 
ward appearance as to true structure or essential 
nature; and this meaning seems to have estab- 
lished itself in scientific circles before the time 
of Plato. A. E. Taylor has recently contended 
[ Varia Socraticay Oxford, 1911, p. 178 ff.) that it 
is independent of the meaning ‘kind,’ and is de- 
rived from a Pythagorean use of the word for 
geometrical figures, conceived as the ultimate ele- 
ments of reality (cf. Plato, Tim, 53 C) and then 
extended to such elements (vroixcia), however con- 
ceived. The evidence seems insiifficient to support 
this conclusion (see C. M. Gillespie, in Classical 
Quarterly y July 1912). 

We leam from the latrica of Mono (see J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy^ London, 1908, p. 286 n.) that Plato’s con- 
temporary, Philistion, called Empedocles’ four elements ; 
but this may only have meant ‘kinds of body.* The fact that 
Bemocri^a called his atoms or (Sext. Emp. Math. 
vii. 187 ; Pint. adv. Colot. 1111a ; see Burnet, p. 888 n.) is expli- 
cable by bis view that the atoms differed from each other only 
in shape (Aristotle, Met, A 4, 985>> 13, de Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 316^ 
7), On the early history of the word see 0. A, Brandis, Gesch. 
der gr, undrom. Pkil.y Berlin, 1836, pp. 242, 299, 307 ; H. Diels, 
Elementumy Leipzig, 1899, p. 16 ; Burnet, op. cif., p. 364, and the 
reff. under in the index ; Taylor, Vana Socraticay 

p. 1783. ; Constantin Ritter, Ne«« XTntersuehungen uber Platon, 
Munich, 1910, p. 228 ff. 

The full examination of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
and of the questions how far it was original, how 
far the common inheritance of the Socratic circle 
(see Burnet, p. 364 ff.), and what changes it under- 
went at difterent periods of his life, lies beyond tiie 
scope of this article, which will confine itself to a 
general description of his usage, especially in rela- 
tion to the later history of the word. Aristorie 
{Met, A 6, 987*^ 29 If.) tells that Plato, when young, 
learned from Cratylus the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
that everything sensible or corporeal (and to such 
things alone Heraclitus referred, according to 
Axist. Met M 4, 1078^ 14} was involved in a pro- 
cess of perpetual flux or change ; and that Plato, 
who perceived the deadly consequence of this 
doctrme for knowledge, sought a way of escape 
suggested to him by hxs intercourse with Socrates, 
who, in dealing with attempts to show the purely 
conventional nature of such notions as those of 
justice, courage, and the like, had attempted, by 
defining these terms, to reach fixed objects of 
moral approval. For the very statement that 
what was just under these circumstances is unjust 
tinder those becomes meaningless unless what is 
meant by ‘ just ’ is the same in both cases. Plato, 
by extending this principle beyond the ethical 
sphere, reached his doctrine of Ideas — permanent 
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realities or natures corresponding to general terms. 
Such permanent natures are not objects of seme ; 
they are apprehended by understanding* Otners, 
e*g. Democritus, had thought that such truly 
existent natures, eidrj or tSiat, must underlie the 
shows of the world ; but it was definitely realized 
by Plato (and, it would seem, first by him) that 
they must be incorporeal, 

Aristotle, by giving this account in close con- 
nexion with a treatment of the theory, usual with 
him, as a modification of the Pythagorean doctrine 
chat Numbers are the ultimate realities, suggests 
that the Pythagorean influence on Plato was not 
independent of the Socratic ; and there are other 
indications (collected and insisted upon, not with- 
out exaggeration, in Taylor’s Varia Bocratica) that 
Socrates stood in closer connexion with Pytha- 
gorean circles than has always, despite Plato’s 
Phcedo, been recognized. 

Aristotle’s account brings out clearly the fact 
that Plato’s ideas are objects of thought {poyrd ) : 
they are uot ‘ concepts ’ or ‘ thoughts in the mind ’ 
(yo’fjfiaTOL), The latter explanation is actually put 
by Plato (Farm. 132 B) into the mouth of the 
youthful Socrates, only to he dismissed by Par- 
menides with the pertinent inq^uiry whether there 
could be a thought which was a thought of nothing 
{vtyjfia oifdevbs), Plato must not be regarded as one 
who, at first a ‘ conceptualist,’ went on to ‘ sub- 
stantiate’ or ‘ hypostatize ^ concepts. Such a 
gratuitous proceeding could not be regarded as an 
important contribution to philosophy (see Lotze, 
Log., Leipzig, 1874, iii. 2, § 313 if., Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1888, ii. 200 fc). We should rather approach his 
theory by considering that, while we should readily 
admit that we might be mistaken about the motive 
of an act we thought just, or the beauty of a face 
which affection predisposed us to love, or which 
had been injured since we last saw it, we could 
not claim even to have an opinion about them, did 
we not know what justice or beauty is. So, too, a 
judgment that two visible lines are equal to one 
another can never express more than an opinion ; 
but, if we did not know what equality is, no such 
judgment could have any meaning at all. One 
could not doubt what was just in a hard case, or 
correct a wrong definition of justice on the produc- 
tion of a case not in accordance with it, exce^ in 
virtue of a knowledge of the nature of justice. This 
nature or Idea is no corporeal being perceptible by 
the senses, but something more lasting, better 
known, and more properly to be called real than 
anything which is so perceptible. It is no notion 
in my mind ; I have a notion or knowledge of it, 
but for that very reason it is distinct from the notion 
or knowledge which I have of it. We may legiti- 
mately ask how this Idea is related to particular 
instances of it, or to the sensible phenomena which 
exhibit it, or to the mind which apprehends it ; 
but in all such questions we are talking and 
thinking of it as something real, permanent, 
known ; ani whatever it be, it is certainly neither 
a body nor a mode of consciousness ; if it is less 
plain that it is not a spirit, it is certainly not plain 
that it is so. 

Aristotle held that Plato was wrong in asserting 
that this Idea was xwpiurbv, separable and separate 
from the particulars which might be said to * copy ’ 
it or * partake of ’ it. The former metaphor Aris- 
totle (Met. A 6, 987*’ 11) ascribes to the Pythagor- 
eans, the latter to Plato, The difficulties of both 
are exhibited by Plato himself {Farm. 130 Eff.). 
But Aristotle did not hold that it should have been 
described as a ‘thought in our minds.’ Such 
thoughts are not the individual substances of 
which we think;. and ‘conceptualism* is at least 
as open as Platonism to the charge, of 
the separation of the uhitetskli from the partiou- 


iars. What Aristotle denied was the Platonic 
view that science required the assumption of 
* separate ’ Ideas {Post. Anal. i. 11, IT 5 ff. ), whereas 
it only required the possibility of universal predica- 
tion. What Plato called an Idea Aristotle called 
a Kad6\ov, or universal, an expression not used by 
Plato (but see Meno, 77 A) and implying the 
Aristotelian criticism. The dpx^ iirio-T'gp.-rjs is for 
Aristotle ‘ one beside the many ’ irapa rot TroXXd) 
like Plato’s Idea {Post. Anal.^ ii. 10(P 7), but as 
thus separated from the particulars it is in the 
mind only. Any other separation is not necessary 
for science, and involves insuperable difficulties. 
Aristotle, then, did not take Plato for a con- 
ceptualist who ‘substantiated concepts,’ but for 
a realist who placed the essence of individual sub- 
stances outside of them, and supposed that in 
predicating universally of them we were asserting 
another substance beside them, which possessed 
their common predicates without their distinct 
individualities. This had led to denial that the 
individual substances were substances at all, be- 
cause they were not this additional substance. 
Hence Plato’s din or to which Aristotle said 
good-bye (rd eUd't) [Post. Anal. i. 83* 33]) 

were mere idle sounds {reper iff (Mara) ; but Aristotle 
himself held to eldy otherwise conceived. For 
Aristotle every individual had its own cXaoy ( 3fet. 
A 6, 1071* 29) ; thus the soul of every animal is 
the etdos of its body {Met. Z 10, 1035*’ 16). ^ In 
perishable beings a perpetual succession of indi- 
viduals of the same Kind realizes as near an ap- 
proach to immortality as is possible to them. Of 
all such individuals the same things which belong 
to the essence of each can he predicated in common ; 
hence etSos may be used, not only of the individual’s 
‘ form,’ but of that of the .^roup of beings of whom 
the same essential predicates hold, the infima 
species {kropLov cISoy). Where one individual is (like 
a planet) eternal, there is no multiplicity of indi- 
viduals of that kind. Eventually ‘ form ’ has come 
to be the usual rendering of dbos in the sense of 
the essential or fundamental characteristics of a 
substance; ‘species’ in that of a group of sub- 
stances, whose essential characteristics are not to 
be distinguished. But this difierentiation has been 
only gradual. Cicero preferred /orma as a render- 
ing of eT^oy, because it could be declined through- 
out, while species must borrow the gen. and dat. 
pi. of forma {Top. vii. § 30) ; but he gives species 
as the Latin equivalent of lUa {Acad. Post. i. 8, 
§ 30, Tusc. Lisp. i. 24, § 68). 

We have so far not distinguished the use of ISea from that 
of etfioy ; but a preferense for iS^a in certain contexts may be 
noted even In Plato. See L. Campbeirs note in Jowett and 
Oampbell, Bepublic, Oxford, 1894,' it. 29iff. ’Ifiea is the more 
picturesque term, and signifies *form’ rather than ‘kind’ or 
‘ class.' Of. P. Natorp, Platos IdeenUhre, Leipzig, 1908, p. 2 f. ; 
Ritter, Aewe (Tntermchmgen, p. 326 ff. In consequence of the 
fact that Aristotle rarely used Idea in its philosophical sense 
except when referring to Plato, while eldos is used by him no 
less when expounding hfs own views, Idea has become the 
recognized name for the Platonic Form ; and, even when it has 
come to be used in very un-Platonic fashion^ its Platonic asso- 
ciations have constantly led either to a misinterpretation of 
Platonic Ideas, because so-called, or to such a modification of 
the word's non-Platonic meaning as ivill bring it into closer 
accordance with Platonic usage. 

In the JEuthyphro (the earliest Platonic dialogue in which the 
word occurs) the l8«a of holiness is to be used as a fl-apaSety/xo, 
(6 D, E). This is important in view both of the subsequent 
employment of this expression by Plato himself (e.g. Pep, v, 
472 O, lx. 692 B, Farm, 132 D) and of the fact that it is as 
eternal patterns of phenomenal things that the Ideas were 
retained in the mediaeval tradition of Platonism. 

For passages illustrating the Platonic usage, see G. A. P. 
Ast's £exicon Platmicum, Leipzig, 1836-38 (until superseded 
by Burnet’s), Ritter’s very full essay (vi.) in his Netta Unter^ 
suchungen. Campbell’s discussion of terminology in Jowett 
and Oampbell, Republic, vol, ii. As Campbell shows, the 
transition to specially Platonic use is well marked In Farm. 
131 E, 132 A, and the frequent combination pla. i8ea is deserving 
of noticed 

On the question whether to all or only to some general terms 
there correspond Ideas, see Farm. 130, where the young 
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Socrates’ hesitation to allow Ideas of mean things la treated as 
a mark of philosophical immaturity. On the relation of the par- 
ticulars to the Ideas see Parm. ISl ff . It cannot be explained 
in terms of a different relation, such as /it/ATjons or fiede^iq, yet 
the doctrine of Ideas must not be given up, else even so indis- 
pensable a notion os Unity, which also involves puzzles, must 
also be given up. The attempt to describe the relation as 
fiifjiyicns is presupposed in the^ criticism embodied in the argu- 
ment called rptTos avOpuirost invented (see Alex. Aphrod. on 
Arist. Met. 990t> 15) by the sophist Polyxenus, often referred to 
or used by Aristotle (e.p., Met. A 9, 990^ 17, where cf. Alex, ad 
loG,), and answered in principle by Plato, Rep. x. 697 C. 

In Rep. vi. 60S Aff. the tSea tov ayaSov is the supreme principle 
of the being of the other Ideas, and of the knowledge whose 
object these are, ovk ovcrtas ovtostov ayaBov a\\* ert eire/ceim rijs 
ovcrtas Trpecr^eitf /cat Svvdfiei v/repexovro?. This account greatly 
influenced later, especially ITeo-Platonic, speculation. In Aris- 
totle's Met. we learn of a doctrine of Ideas which are also 
numbers, which is not expounded in' the Dialogues. See, for 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s ideas, esp. Met. A 9; but it is to 
be found in all parts of his works. 

The essential features of the Platonic Idea are 
that it is (1) an object of thought, not a thought 
{vorjrSVf not vdrfiJLa); (2) an object of thought or 
knowledge, not of sense {vorirdv, not aladrirSv). 
Plato’s philosophy is not Idealism in the sense of 
a doctrine which resolves the phenomenal world 
into facts of human consciousness. Lotze’s ex- 
planation {Log. iii. 2) of the oi5<r/a of the Ideas as 
‘validity’ {GeUting) or Natorp’s description of 
them as ‘laws’ {GeseUe) may be useful, if not 
understood as making them mere attributes of 
something else, considered in abstraction from 
their substances ; but J. A. Stewart’s expression 
‘ points of view ’ (Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford, 
1909 ; see esp. p. 4) so plainly makes them ways of 
apprehending, not realities apprehended, that its 
use is fundamentally incompatible with the account 
given above. 

Aristotle’s abandonment of the word to Plato 
determined its subseq^uent history, although in- 
stances of its use which involve no reference to 
Plato’s doctrine are to be found in many later 
writers, and even in the Middle Ages (see Du 
Cange, s.v.). 

Among the problems about the Ideas bequeathed 
by Plato to his successors historically the most 
important was that of their relation to the Divine 
mind. A doctrine of a personal God in the Chris- 
tian sense forming no part of Plato’s theology , he 
himself freely varied his language to smt his 
context. God ‘makes’ Ideas (Pep. x. 697 B), 
‘contemplates’ them (Phcedr. 247 D, E), ‘uses 
them as models’ in creation (Tim. 39 E), Such 



ours) in a position of dependence upon its object ; 
still less can it exercise itself in knowledge of what 
is inferior to itself : thus its object must be what 
itself is, and its activity ydT/a-is t'ojjo’eafs (Met. A 9, 
1074'’ 34). 

After an interval of five centuries Plotinus stands 
in the direct line of succession from Plato and 
Aristotle. While in sense-perception the perception 
conforms itself to an object other than itself, voOs, 
or understanding, can have no alien object external 
to itself. Its object must exist in it, but such an 
immanence in vovs, just because voOs is higher than 
anything but the (Jne or the Good which transcends 
(like Plato’s Ibia rdyaOoO) the distinction between 
subject and object, is a higher kind of existence 
than the independence which the objects of inferior 
faculties enjoy over against the apprehending 
faculties. The intelligible natures of all things, 
which, of course, are no other than the Platonic 
Ideas, thus form the content of the eternal 
which is the ‘ second person ’ of Plotinus’s Trinity 
(the One, the uoOs, and the World-Soul) ; see Pnn. 
V. ix. 8. Here we reach the interpretation of the 
Ideas as Divine thoughts which became traditional 
in the Middle Ages ; but the voOs of Plotinus is not 
what we should call a ‘ personal ’ God. 

2 . In mediaeval philosophy. — A further step is 
taken under the influence of Christianity, which 
seriously conceives God as ‘personal.’ A passage 
of Aif-gustine (de Div. gu. SS, xlvi.) became in the 
Middle Ages the locus classictis on Ideas, and is 
quoted as such by Albertus Magnus {Sum. Theol, 
I. xiii. qn. 65. 2, § 2), Alexander of Hales {Sum. 
Theol. i. qu, 23. 2, § 4), Thomas Aquinas {Sum. 
Theol. i. qu. 16, art. 1 ; cf. in L Sent. dis. 36. qu. 2. 
art. 1, deVeritate, art. 3, ‘de Ideis’), Bonaventura 
{in L Sent. dis. 35, Comp. Theol. i. 25, Sxm. Theol. 
qu. 11, art. 1), and Duns Scotus {Op. Oxon., in 
I. Sent. dis. 36, art. 1). Augustine could reconcile 
his earlier conviction that we must suppose Ideas 
as eternal and immutable patterns of phenomenal 
things with his Christian belief in one eternal 
Being, the Creator of all others, only by suppos- 
ing tne Ideas to be internal to God’s essence and 
to participate in its eternity and unchangeable- 
ness. ' The world is in time, which (according^ to 
Plato, Tim. 38 B) began along with it \ its exist- 
ence is throughout dependent on the Divine will ; 
but its eternS pattern, tbe world of Ideas, is an 
integral part or the Divine nature. Augustine 
assists himself by the analogy of the designs in 
an artist’s mind. This illustration had already 


Ideas cannot be of inferior nature to the soul which 
finds its chief good in knowing them ; they must 
themselves possess life and thought. Again, as 
the material elements of our bodies are derived, 
and replenished from the vaster masses of like 
nature in the great world, so must our souls^ be 
derived from the ‘royal soul and royal reason in 
the nature of Zeus, wherein dwells the wisdom to 
which the order in the world is due. The relation 
of the Ideas to this world-soul (for which see also 
Phmdr. 245 ff., Tim. 34 ff., Laws, x. 892ff.) is a 
genuine problem for Platonism, but there is nothing 
to suggest that in order to solve it Blato would 
have surrendered the objectivity of the Ideas. 
Bather they inform it and our souls, which are 
parts of it, ‘ as a light to enlighton and a guide to 
govern’ (Berkeley, Siris, § 335 ed. li^ser, 

Oxford, 1871, ii. 496]). ^ 

the soul as the rhiros elSdv (Aristotle, dt An. 429 27) 
that proved to Platonists that it was pmortah 
Though Aristotle rejected Plato’s Idew, his 
speculations influenced the developTueut of thought 
respecting them, which led to the view of them as 
Divine thoughts., While no idealist in tM later 
sense, he held that the Divine mind cannot be (like 


appeared in Philo (who as a Jew was also accus- 
tomed to regard God as personal). See de Opificio 
Mundiy §§ 16, 26, pp. 4, 6 (the Divine Logos, one 
with the world of Ideas, the /c<5(r/ioy vovrbsy is called 
by Philo Id^a rQv l8io)p •, the phrase,^ however— 
which occurs in Origen, c. Cels, vi. 64 — ^is bracketed 
by Cohn). The same metaphor of an artist’s desi^s 
had been used by Seneca {Ep. 68, § 19) in exposition 
of Plato ; and we may compare with it a passage 
(in which, however, the word I8ia does not occur) 
in the Introd. Arithm. of the 1st cent, mathema- 
tician Nicomachus of Gerasa in Palestine (i. 6). 
The Placita PUlosophorum (i. 882 D [Diels, Box. 
Gr., Berlin, 1879, p. 309]) already assert that Plato 
held the Ideas to exist iv rots vo’^fiaorL koI rats <pav~ 
ratrlais rod Beov roih-eort roO vov. The use of such lan- 
guage was encouraged by the new stress wliich 
ChrMianity laid on the thought of Divine person- 
ality. Hence the importance of Augustine’s adop- 
tion of the analogy with the artisPs designs. In 
the earlier period of Western medieeval thought 
Augustine’s influence was paramount, and to the 
same still powerful influence it was due that even 
after the triumph of Aristotelianism in the^ 12th 
and 13th centuries the Platonic Ideas, as inter- 
preted by Atigustiue, retained their place in the 
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philosophical tradition beside the Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In the 12th cent, we meet with an explicit 
Platonism which regards the Ideas as eternal 
patterns; c.p'., in Bernard of Chartres (John of 
Salisbury, Metalogicon^ ii. 17, where the author 
traces the history of the doctrine of Ideas, and, it 
may be noted, speaks of as standing to lUa in 
the relation of exempluyn to exemplar). We find 
other examples in the Megacosmus et Microcosmus 
of Bernard Silvester (sometimes identified with his 
probably older namesake of Chartres) and in the 
Anticlaudianus of Alan of Lille. This Platonism 
depends not only on Plato’s Timmis (the only 
accessible dialogue) and Augustine, but on such 
writers as Boethius, Macrobius, and Marcianus 
Capella. After the triumph of Aristotle the 
acceptance of Ideas was still, as we have seen, 
general. It was a subject of controversy whether 
they were Ideas of individual things (Thomas 
Aquinas) or of universal only ; whether they were 
practical or only speculative (Henry of Ghent) ; 
whether they were in God’s essential nature as 
rationes cognoscendi or only in His intelligence as 
objects of His knowledge (Ockam). The answers 
given to such questions depended, of course, on the 
general philosophical and theological position of 
the thinker concerned. 

3, Transition from the mediaeval to the modern 
use. — ^We have now to trace the process by which 
a word hitherto associated with eternal natures 
and archetypal Divine designs came to be commonly 
employed for the thoughts and even imaginations 
of human beings. The Stoics (perhaps carrying on 
a Cynic tradition ; see E. Zeller, Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, p. 254) 
interpreted the Platonic Ideas as mere concepts 
{ivvotgxctn-a) or even as images of sensible things 
{Plac. Phil. 882 E, Stob. i. 12, p. 332 H ; Diels, Box. 
Gr. pp. 309, 472). Great as in certain directions 
was the influence of Stoicism (esp. through Cicero, 
Seneca, and Boethius) on mediseval thought, it is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the Ideas 
affected the fortunes of the word before the 
Renaissance, when a general revolt against Aristo- 
telianism brought into favour a word free from 
Aristotelian associations, while at the same time 
attention was drawn to the Stoic logic as the chief 
ancient rival of the Aristotelian. Thus the habit 
gradually crept in of using idea where the originally 
equivalent species had been commonly employed 
ill the sense of vorfrbp eWos, aUrdijThv {species 
intelligihilis, species sensihUis) of Aristotle’s de 
Anima. We find Pietro Pomponazzi (146^1525) 
passing from the Divine Idea to the idea guce est in 
mente nostra, qnce est species {de Incantationibus, 
Basel, 1567, p. 36). Melanchihon identified idea with 
the actjis intelligendi, which is best described as 
the formation of an image {de Anima, Lyons, 1555, 
187), and characteristically attempted to reconcile 
ato and Aristotle by interpreting Plato’s Ideas 
as imagines in mente (‘ Erot. Dial.’, in Corp. Iteform. 
Halle^ 1834-60, xiii. 520), or (in an exposition of 
the Ethics) as communes notiones. In the latter 
interpretation he was taken to task by J. C. Scaliger 
{de Subtil., Frankfort, 1576, vi. 4) on the ground 
that notiones are accidents, whereas Plato held the 
Ideas to be substances, but was defended by 
Goclemu3(m^;a;gm^. J. Q. S. de Subtil., Marburg, 
1599, p. 98), whose Lexicon Philosophicum (Frank- 
fort, 1613), s.v. ‘ Idea,’ is worth consulting. 

The 16th cent, plwsician Fracastorius [de In- 
tellectione, i, [Opera, Venice, 1674, p. 129 A, 130 A]) 
uses idea as equivalent to universale^ and the so- 
called Spagyric school of mpdioal writers affected 
the use of the word, from which their master 
Paracelsus formed a number of technical derivatives 
(see B. Castellus, Legi. Med. Fenov., Nuremberg, 


1682, pp. 705, 706). The Paracelsian terminology 
was the source of Jacob Boehmds, to whom the 
word * idea,’ when he heard it from his friend and 
biographer von Frankenberg, ‘ proved vastly agree- 
able,’ suggesting to him ‘a beautiful, heavenly, 
chaste virgin * such as is Sophia or Wisdom in his 
theosophical system {Memoirs of Life, etc., tr, F. 
Okely, Northampton, 1780, p. 16). 

Outside the Schools the tendency at this period 
to give the word a wide extension of meaning may 
be illustrated from Shakespeare. Here the general 
sense of ‘pattern’ or ‘model,’ itself directly de- 
scended from that current in mediaeval philosophy 
(cf. Hooker, EccL Pol. i. 4, § 1, ed. Oxford, 1874, 
p. 212, of the Lord’s Prayer : ‘ the perfect Idea of 
that which we are to pray for’), passes into that 
sense of the ‘ idealizing ’ memory in Much Ado, iv. 
i. 226 (‘the Idea of her life’), and into that of a true 
copy of the pattern in Eich. III., ill. vii. 13 (‘the 
right Idea of your father ’), while ‘ ideas ’ appear in 
Love's Labour's Lost, IV. ii. 69, along with ‘ forms, 
figures, shapes, objects, apprehensions ’ among the 
furniture 01 * a foolish, extravagant spirit.’ 

4. In modern philosophy before Kant.— In the 
technical language of philosophy the substitution 
of idea for species served to some extent to conceal 
the fact that the difficulties of the old^ theory of 
‘ representative species ’ passed imsolved into a later 
psychology (cf. Reid, ‘ Human Mind,’ ii. § 6, in 
Works, ed. Hamilton, ii. 140 ; H. W, B. Joseph, 
in Mind, Oct. 1910). These difficulties^ are trace- 
able to Aristotle’s statements in de Anima, ii. 12, 
iii. 2, about the reception by the perceiving soul of 
the form of the object without the matter, which 
easily lent themselves to a quasi-materialistic 
interpretation, and in any case tended to make the 
immediate object of perception and ultimately of 
conception also an image or representation within 
the mmd of the real thing without. This substitu- 
tion becomes generally current through its adoption 
by Hobbes and Descartes. In his Hist. Animce 
Mumance (Paris, 1636), David Buchanan frequently 
uses idea as the equivalent of species for the im- 
mediate objects {oojecta interna) of human con- 
sciousness. There is no evidence that he enjoyed 

E ersonal intercourse with Descartes, but the facts of 
is life do not exclude the possibility ; his clara et 
liqidda idea (p, 339) reminds us of the Frenchman’s 
‘ dear and distinct’ perceptions. With Hobbes idea 
is synonymous with phantasma and signifies an 
‘ appearance which remains in the brain from the 
impression of external bodies upon the organs of the 
senses.’ Such appearances, if they represent ex- 
ternal bodies where they are not, are properly 
‘idols,’ false ‘ ideas.’ ^ How the false idea or idol 
is to be distinguished from the true Hobbes leaves 
obscure ; but it is clear that ‘ idea ’ and ‘ idol ’ alike 
are something in the brain or mind. Thus we have 
different ‘ideas’ of the same thing in succession when 
what we first saw at a distance to be some material 
object we see on coming nearer to be a living thing, 
and on coming yet nearer to be a human being. 

An instructive controversy arose between Descartes and 
Hobbes over their use of the word ‘idea.’ Descartes had 
spoken freely in his Meditations of the * idea ’ of God ; Hobbes 
objected that he had no such ‘ idea.* He did not mean that 
there is nothing to suggest to us the existence of a God ; but 
that we have no image in our minds of a being such as the 
admirable order of the world leads us to suppose exists. Des- 
cartes admitted this, but said that by * ideas * he did not mean 
‘images of material things in the corporeal phantasy,* but 
always ‘ anything of which the mind is directly aware ’ ; so that, 
when we perceive ourselves to be» e.g., willing or afraid, he 
would call the volition or the fear ‘ ideas,* He adds ; ‘ I have 
made use of this name because philosophers have long been 
accustomed to use it to signify the forms of the perceptions of 
the divine mind, although w« do not suppose any pkantasia 
(sensible imagination) in God.* ‘Thus the historical associations 
of the word with the Divine thoughts recommended it to Des- 

1 Bacon had already contrasted httTnxtnee mentis idola with 
divines mentis idem as ahstractioifies ad placitum, with vera 
signacula Creatoris (Nov. Org. i. §§ 28, 124), 
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cartes as a very general expression for the immediate or direct 
object of consciousness, which would not commit him to a 
materialistic theory of the nature of consciousness. He was 
naturally, therefore, displeased by Hobbes’s assumption that its 
proper meaning was that of an ‘ image in the corporeal phantasy.’ 
Hobbes appealed to etymology ; and so went oack behind the 
associations which recommended the word to Descartes, who 
indeed had himself in Med. 11,^ before Hobbes’s criticisms had 
raised the question, observed that, although volitions, fears, 
and judgments are all cogitationeSy yet that kind of cogitationes 
to which alone the word ‘ idea ’ properly refers are those which 
are tanquam rerum imagines. This use of * idea * it is difficult 
to distinguish from that found in Hobbes (see Hobbes, Lev. i. 11, 
iii. 84, iv. 45f., de Corp. i. 1, § 3, 2, 5 14, 6, § 9 ; Descartes, Med.y 
Obj. iii. 5, For Descartes’s use see reff. collected in Veitch's 
note to his tr. of Meth., 3Ied., etc., Edinburgh, 1880, p. 276 ff.). 

Thus the word came into common philoso^liical 
use tainted with an ambiguity as carrying with it 
at once an association with a materialistic theory 
of experience and an association with one (the 
Cartesian) which insisted on the impossibility of any 
such theory. But in both Hobbes and Descartes it 
was associated with the view that the immediate 
object of knowledge is something in the mind — a 
vieAV which admits of different developments accord- 
ing to the different views entertained of the nature 
of the mind. Notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
Gassendi (1592-1655), the friend of both Hobbes 
and Descartes, proposes to use it in the widest 
sense as less open to ambiguity than other equiva- 
lent words, such as species, notio, etc. (7??-^^. Log. 
pt. i. [Opera, Lyons, 1658, i. 92]). Cudworth 
(1617-83) speaks of ‘sensible ideas’ {Int. Syst., 
London, 1678, i. §§ 5, 39), but does not limit the 
word to these ; against Hobbes he recognizes an 
‘ idea of God ’ (iv. § 1). Emt (1630-1721) regards 
Descartes as restoring the Stoic usage {Cens. Phil. 
Cartes., ch. ii. § 7, ed. Paris, 1694, p. 48). MaU^ 
hranche (1638-1715), like his contemporary Locke, 
uses id^e for ‘ ohjet imm6diat de notre esprit ’ [Beck, 
de la. vtriti, iii. 2, ch. i., ed. Paris, 1700, i. 386) ; but 
his doctrine (based on the Cartesian emphasis on 
the disparateness between mind and matter) that 
the immediate objects of our perception are not 
bodies, but rather the Divine archetypes of bodies, 
reverts in a way to the medifeval use of the word. 
Ftnelon (1651-1715) follows Malebranche : the ideas 
which constitute the human reason are universal, 
necessary, eteimal, immutable, in fact they are God 
revealed in our souls so far as the limitations of our 
nature allow {Be lExist. de Bieu, ii. 4 [(Eupres, ed. 
Paris, 1787, ii. 228 ff.]). For the use (or uses) made 
of the word by Spinoza^ (1632-77) the reader must be 
referred to Spinoza himself (see esp. Eth. ii. def. 
3 ,4, ptop. 48, 49) and his commentators (esp. H. 
Joachim, Study of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901). As 
the spiritual or psychical correlate of an extended 
thing or body, a man’s mind is described as the 
* idea ’ of his body, 

Locke (1632-1704) and Leibniz (1646-1718) both 
make ideas ‘ the immediate objects of the under- 
standing in the widest sense’ (Locke, Ess. i. 1, § 8 j 
Leibniz, Nouv. Ess. ii. 1, § 1 [ed. Erdmann, Berlin, 
1840, p. 222]). Locke held, against Descartes, 
that they are never ‘innate,’ but always derived 
from experience or from reflexion npon experience. 
For Leibniz all ideas are innate ; if distinct, they 
represent God j if obscure, the world. Thus for 
borh Locke and Leibniz they represent objects from 
which they are themselves distinct. With Berkeley 
(1685-1763) ideas, though conceived, after Locke, 
as the imme^ate objects of conc^tion, represent 
no objects beyond themselves. They are them- 
selves the only objects; of everything, except 
spirits or minds (of which we are said to have not 
‘ideas’ but ‘ notions’), the esse ia percipi ; thus the 
object of perception is called an idea rather than a 
thing, because things are ‘generally supposed to de- 
note somewhat existing without the mind and also 
to include ‘spirits’ (Brine, of Human Knomeage, 
t § [Works, ed. Fraser, Oxford, 1871* i. 176]). 


Out of this very un-Platonic theory of ideas a 
more Platonic one is developed by Berkeley in the 
much later Siris. Among the ‘ ideas ’ oi Locke 
and Berkeley, Hume (1711-76) distinguished direct 
perceptions as ‘impressions,’ while the name 
‘ ideas ’ is confined to reproductions of these which 
are known as such by their inferior ‘liveliness.’ 
This has become, on the whole, the tradition of 
later English philosophy (see Spencer, Brine, of 
Psychology, London, 1872, pt. vii. ch. 16 [vol. ii. p. 
454 ff.] ; cf. Baldwin, BPhP, s.v. ‘ Idea ’). Hume^s 
contemporary Johnson, who in his Bictionary 
defines ‘ idea ’ as ‘ mental image,’ branded (errone- 
ously) as ‘modern cant’ the use of it for a notion 
or opinion of which there can be no such image 
(Boswell, Life, ed. Oxford, 1826, iii. 176). 

5 , In modern philosophy since Kant.— This use 
of ‘ idea ’ as primarily denoting a sensation repro- 
duced in memory or imagination passed with the 
English empirical philosophy to which it belonged 
to the French free-thinkers of the 18th cent., 
among whom Condillac (1715-80) uses id4e for a 
sensation remembered and related to an external 
object, except in the case of a sensation of touch, 
where the sensation by itself is an id4.e because 
directly relating itself to such an object [Extr. 
rais. du traiti des sensations [(Euvres, Paris, 1798, 
iii. 39 ff.]) ; and, similarly, Holhach (1728-89) 
uses the term for the image of an object which 
causes a sensation or perception {Syst. de la nature, 
Paris, 1821, i. 133). Not altogether dissimilar is 
the account of ‘idea’ given by Wolf (1679-1754), 
in Psych. Emp., Frankfort, 1732, § 48, as a mental 
representation in relation to the represented object. 
This use of ‘idea,’ however, was not to prevail in 
Germany. Kant (1724-1804) set himself (Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, Transc. Biol. i. 1 [Werke, ed. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, hi. 256 ff.]) to restore 
the word from a deplorable degradation, in which 
it could be used for ‘ the representation of the 
colour red ’ to its original Platonic use of a ‘ con- 
ception transcending the possibility of experience. ’ 
Of such conceptions, which Reason inevitably 
forms, but which cannot he verified in experience, 
he recognized three : the soul, the world, and God. 
To Kant, that we necessarily think a thing to be 
BO and so by no means implies that it is so in itself ; 
but to Hegel (1770-1831), who does not thus divorce 
thought from reality, such a conception, transcend- 
ing but implied in our experience in space, in time, 
as Kant called an Idea is no mere speculative 
problem or at most a postulate of action ; it is the 
ultimate unity, in the light of which alone what- 
ever is real is seen as it truly is, and that because 
it is only what it is as a stage in the eternal pro- 
cess wherein the Idea unrolls, as it were, before 
itself the riches of its own nature (see Log. §§ 213, 
236 [Werke, Berlin, 1843, vi. 385, 408]). As the 
Platonic Ideas constitute in Philo the content of 
the supreme Idea, the Divine mind or Logos, so in 
Hegel the one Idea breaks itself up into a system 
of definite Ideas ; and similarly for Schelling (1776- 
1864) the Ideas are the living Universals in the 
Divine mind (Vorles, iiber die Meth. der akad. 
Stud, xi, [Werke, Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856- 
61, V. 317]), or, as it is put elsewhere (Syst. der 
Philos. § 33 [ib. vi. 183]), the essences of things as 
grounded in God’s eternity. 

If divested of the theistic language, this use of 
Idea approximates to Schopenhauer^ s (1788—1860) 
(see Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1873, 
§ 25). Ajq Idea is a ‘ definite and fixed grade of 
the objectification of the Will so far as it is thing- 
in-itself and therefore has no multiplicity.’ These 
grades are related to individual things as their 
eternal forms or prototypes. Such Ideas are 
forces of Nature (gravity, electricity, etc.), life, 
the various organic species, the chief types of 
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liunianity. This Schopenhauer hqlds to be in agree- 
ment with Plato’s true meaning, while Kant’s three 
Ideas of the Reason have nothing in common with 
Plato’s except a transcendence of experience which 
they share with the merest chimeras. The Idea, 
thus conceived, Schopenhauer holds to be the object 
which the fine arts aim at representing {it is to be 
observed that Kant also recognized sesthetic Ideas, 
Kritih der XJrth. i. §§ 17> 49, 57 [Werhe, ed. Harten- 
stein, Leipzig, 1867, v. 238, 324, 353]). Such a 
view gives to art a higher rank in the scale of 
values than is assigned to it by Plato, who, al- 
though sometimes describing the apprehension of 
the Ideas in language suggestive of iesthetic con- 
templation, regards the productions of the artist 
as an imitation not of the Ideas, but only of the 
sensible copies thereof (Eep. x. 696). 

Following Kant, who had taught that the Ideas, 
which were mere problems for the Speculative 
Reason, became postulates for the Practical, 
sufficient grounds for action though unverifiable 
in experience — thus we can, and indeed are hound 
to, act as though free, yet a speculative proof of 
freedom is impossible— (1776-*1841) speaks 
of practical Ideas (Freedom, Perfection, etc.) 
springing from judgments of value {Kurze JSncyc. 
cUt Phil, § 47 [PT&r&e, Leipzig, 1850, ii. 79]). A 
similar usage is found in Wundt, 

6. Ambiguity of the word * Idea.* — Some of the 
ambiguities which have beset the word ^ idea * are 
meply verbal, and may be removed by careful 
definition. Such is that arising from the applica- 
tion of the word at once to eternal principles which 
underlie appearances and are discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and also to varying modes or 
states of a finite consciousness. Less easOy kept 
apart are the sense of ‘mental image* and the 
sense of ‘ concept ’ ; but the distinction between 
the words Vorstellung and Begriff (in recent philo- 
sophical English represented by ‘concept’) has to 
a large extent saved German writers from this 
equivocation. But less easily eradicable is the 
ambiguity which the word ‘idea’ inherited from 
the word species’ when, in the 17th cent,, it took 
its place in the philosophical vocabulary. Used 
now for an activity of the mind apprehending an 
object (cf. the phrase ‘I have no idea’=‘I do not 
know,’ or the occasional use for ‘the faculty of 
apprehension,’ as in the well-known line in Thom- 
son’s SeasonSf ‘to teach the young idea how to 
shoot’ [‘Spring,’ 1162]), now for the object imme- 
diately apprehended (even where, as in Berkeley, 
this is not treated as representative of anything 
beyond itself), it inevitably comes to suggest a 
tertmm quid internal to 'the mind as compared 
with the external object it is supposed to repre- 
sent, yet not the mental process or activity of 
apprehending, but its immediate object. The 
assumption of such a tertium quid is rendered 
lausible by the difficulties due to a comparison 
etween the experiences which different indi- 
viduals, or the same individual at different times, 
claim to have of one and the same object. Even 
justice seems to be done to all of these if each be 
considered as an apprehension of a difierent * idea ’ 
of the same thing, which is itself in no case the 
direct object of the experience. This may seem to 
be supported by the fact that we can seldom, if 
ever, think without imagery — a fact expressed by 
Aristotle in the saying, ohMirtyre voei &vev (payrdcr* 
fiaros i} ^|Jvxt| {dc AnknUf iii, 7, 431* 17), ‘ the soul 
never thinks without an image ’ — even when, as in 
the instance of a chiliagon or of the Roman Empire, 
any image that may present itself is plainly not 
that of wich we e.re thinking; In thinldng, how- 
ever, of a sensible thing not actually present to the 
senses, but remembered, it is easy to confuse the 
image with the object, to talk as though U were 


the object of our thought, as though it were what 
we remembered (and yet, as it is here in our 
imagination now^ it is clearly not it, but wliat it 
represents, that we remember) j and, lastly, as 
though, even in perceiving an object actually 
present to the senses, it were such an image, and 
not the object, that is before us. This is a way of 
speaking which, when used of others, conies natur- 
ally enough, because we do not share their per- 
cejitions, but picture to ourselves what ive take 
them to be perceiving, forgetting that this is not 
what they perceive, but only a picture of it in 0U7' 
imagination. 

The assumption of such a tertium, quid between 
the apprehending mind and its object appears to 
be confirmed by the existence of hallucinations 
and of dreams, where what seems, as presented in 
consciousness, to be indistinguishable from a real 
object is afterwards judged not to have been such. 
This suggests that, both when a real object is 
present and when it is not, what we actually per- 
ceive is not this object, but a ‘mental image,’ 
which may or may not be representative of a real 
original. But this assumption only transfers the 
difficulty ; it is no more easy to understand how, 
on the hypothesis that our immediate object is 
always such an ‘idea,’ we can become aware at 
all or an external object represented by some of 
them and not by others (cr. Berkeley, Brine, of 
Human Knowledge, § 8), than how in any case we 
sometimes come to think we perceive external 
bodies when we do not. These disadvantages of 
so ambiguous a word as ‘idea’ (which are not re- 
moved by substituting, with J. Ward, ‘ presenta- 
tion’ — a literal rendering of the Vorstellung of 
Herbart and Wundt) make it a hindrance rather 
than a help in discussing the nature of our experi- 
ence prior to any such reflective discrimination 
between the respective shares of subject and object 
as must appear in any account which can be given 
of it. It is significant of the realization of this by 
English psychologists that W. McDougall avoids 
its use on the ground that most who have so named 
features distinguished in the stream of conscious- 
ness have tended to ‘reify’ them, preferring to 
use the word * feelings,* which describes them as 
features of our behaviour rather than as objects of 
our apprehension (see Psychology, a Shtdy of Be- 
haviouT, London, 1912, p. 60) ; and that in Loveday 
and Green’s Introd, to Psych. (Oxford, 1912) the 
word ‘ idea* and its scarcely less misleading syno- 
nyms do not occur at all. 

Litehaturb.— F or further information as to the history of 
the word ‘idea,’ see W, Hamilton, Discussions, London, 1862, 

g 70, ITorAis of Thomas Reid, Edinburgh, 1872, p. 925 ft. ; R. 

ucken, Geschichie derphilos. TerminoTogie, Leipisig, 1879, pp. 
199-201 ; R. Eisler, W^terhuch der ‘philos, Begrifle xmd 
drilcke, Berlin, 1899, s.v, * Idee,’ i., to all of which this article is 
much indebted, Q, C. J. WebB. 

IDEAL.— 1. Use of the term. — ^The term ‘ ideal ’ 
is perhaps one of the vaguest in common use. In 
popular usage it signifies sometimes what is ex- 
cellent of its kind, e.g, ‘we had ideal weather’ ; 
sometimes what would be perfect if it could be 
attained, but as a matter of fact is utterly unat- 
tainable, as when we speak of the ‘ ideal ’ State ; 
sometimes what is regarded as unworthy of serious 
attention as being purely fanciful and oblivious of 
the facta of the case. With the last two usages in 
mind, Hegel speaks of 

* the popular fancy that ideals are nothing but chimeras, and 
the very different fancy that ideala are something far too 
excellent to possess reality, or something far too feeble to 
procure it for themselves * (W. Wallace, Logic of Segel, Oxford, 
1874, p. 8). 

From philosophical language, too, there comes an 
ambiguity, for the adjective ‘ ideal ’ majr correspond 
to either of the two nouns, ‘ idea’ and ‘ ideal ’ j and 
in the former case, corresponding to * idea,’ in the 
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sense in which the English psychological philo- 
sophers from Locke to Hume made the term 
current, * ideal ’ is apt to he interpreted as in con- 
tradistinction to what is actual. The ‘ ideal * and 
the ‘real’ are distinguished, and the distinction 
becomes an opposition, and the tendency is intensi- 
fied to think of what is ideal in any sense as non- 
existent and permanently so— something that is 
‘all in the air.’ Further, this notion of ideals 
derives strength from consideration of the ideals of 
the artist. His ideals, the types of beauty which 
he depicts, are commonly taken to be representa- 
tions of a beauty which never and nowhere existed, 
nor can be found. 

‘ The liffht that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream ’ 

(Wordsv?orth, Peek Castle). 

Turning from popular usage to writers on 
psychology and ethics, one’s impression that ‘ ideal ’ 
is a word of vague import is strengthened. Some 
have no use for the word at aU. Some introduce 
it casually in the course of discussions without any 
explanation. Some use it as synonymous with 
‘end.’ Some draw a careful distinction between 
ideal and end, and, having drawn it, seem to ignore 
it. Various writers deal with various aspects or 
characteristics of the ideal ; few think it necessary 
to define the term or give a connected treatment of 
the topic. It is difficult to understand why ‘ ideal ’ 
should not be handled with something of the care 
which, ‘motive,’ ‘intention,’ and ‘desire’ 

receive. 

2 . Definition. — An ideal in general may be 
defined as a conception of what, ii attained, would 
fully satisfy ; of what is perfect of its kind, and, 
in consequence, is the pattern to be copied, and the 
standard by which actual achievement is to be 
judged. The ideal is the standard of value, and 
the actual has worth in so far as it embodies the 
ideal. (For a general discussion of ideals and their 
significance, see Epistemology, § 2 of., in vol. v. 
p. 352 ffi). 

The moral ideal is what we are now concerned 
with ; and a moral ideal is a conception of what, 
if attained, would completely satisfy man as a 
moral being. It stands, as what oiight to be^ over 
against what is in character and conduct, and 
constitutes a standard hy reference to which char- 
acter and conduct are estimated. The ideal is not 
s 3 rnonymous with the end. It is a product of 
constructive imagination in which the end is 
envisaged as attained, embodied, and expressed. 
Individuals who agree in their way of defining the 
end may differ widely enough in their ideals. The 
ideals of a hedonist, for instance, may be high or 
low. On the other hand, it seems quite erroneous 
to say, as has sometimes been said, that difference 
of conception of the ideal determines the difference 
between various schools of ethical speculation. 
For men who differ profoundly as moral philo- 
sophers do not necessarily differ widely as moral 
individuals. They may approve, condemn, seek 
after, and avoid the same things; their ideals, 
therefore, are not dissimilar. It will apj^ear below 
that difference of ideal— the kind of difference in 
view in the statement which we are considering— 
marks, not school from school of ethical theory, but 
stage from stage of moral progress. 

To entertain ideals is part of man’s nature. It 
is given with his power of retrospect, forecast, 
and choice. All men have an ideal of some kind, 
for all rational beings distinguish what is and what 
should h6> The moral ideal can Toe only formally 
defined as a conception of man with his powers at 
the best, using them for the best. It cannot be 
concretely defined. V or, man is a developing being, 
and does not know what his ppWers at the best may 
be. And conceptions of ‘ for the best ’ may differ, 


and do differ. Further, a particular individual 
may find that, in constructing his ideal, the 
peculiarity of his circumstances requires that there 
IS a conflict of some kind between ‘ at the best ’ 
and ‘for the best.’ It is a serious question for 
some, e.g,y wlietherj in view of all their circum- 
stances and obligations, they are justified or not 
in taking University course, or entering a 
career for which they are fitted, but which requires 
an expensive training which will mean hard sacri- 
fice for others. ^ Hence it is that ‘ideals are 
relative to the lives that entertain them * (W. 
James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology y London, 
1899, p. 292). An ideal, however, is not conceived 
to be something purely or essentially individual- 
istic.^ He who iiolds it is not impressed with the 
relativity of it, but with its universality. It is not 
something which he alone should seek after ; it is 
what he conceives all should follow. 

^ There is an infinite variety of ideals as held by 
different individuals. They may be low or high, 
sordid or sublime ; they may be limited by the 
seen and temporal, or stretch forward to the unseen 
and eternal ; they may be so worth striving after, 
and the individual so thwarted and baffled in 
pursuit of them, that an argument for immortality 
may be founded thereon. Whatever its nature, 
the ideal is that which inspires, directs, and gives 
coherence to the moral life. (For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of ideals, see Leslie Stephen, 
The Science of Ethics, p. 74 ff.) 

3 . The forming: of ideals. — As character is partly 
an endowment, partly an achievement, so ideals 
are partly imposed upon the individual, partly 
chosen by him. A child develops towards moral 
individuality by obeying authority which it did 
not itself constitute. When it awakens to moral 
consciousness, its standards of judgment are 
already so far fixed for it. It has oeen follo’sving 
an ideal chosen by others, set before it, and im- 
posed upon it. And obviously the imposed ideal 
may determine in varying degree the deliberately 
chosen ideal. The ideal in many cases never 
differs appreciably from the ideal found in the 
home or the community. Many are never aware 
of any break or contrast between what they are 
ordered or expected to obey and what they ireeiy 
choose to obey. Such freedom to choose, indeed, 
is only dimly, if at all, realized ; or, if realized, 
may be regarded only as a temptation to be com- 
bated. In communities, however, where individual 
freedom is safeguarded and esteemed, and whore 
there is a wide range of choice of life-work open, 
the necessary choice of some definite life-work, 
which brings a multitude of varied possibilities 
before the individual, contributes to his becoming 
keenly conscious of his power of choosing an ideal 
of what his life, character, and achievement are 
to be. 

The psychology and the whole process of such 
choice, such ‘setting up’ of an ideal, are very 
obscure. Factors enter into it due to temperament, 
previous training, and all sorts of ‘ personal equa- 
tion,’ which make analysis in any particular case 
very difficult and generalization impossible. Our 
earliest ideals glow with colour and romance, and, 
literally enough, baffle description. There is some- 
thing great and ^lendid that we wish to attain, 
but what more definitely it is we cannot say. We 
hear the wind rise ‘roaring seaward’ and feel we 
must go, but whither and wherefore we are not 
clear. We are inclined to think of our ideal as 
something absolutely new, unheard of till we dis- 
covered it (cf. W. James, Talks, p. 292 ; J. Koyce, 
Studies, New York, 1898, p. 80). The truth in 
this exaggerated view of ourselves and our ideals 
is that there is an element of uniqueness in every 
personality. With the lapse of time the ideal 
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loses in colour but gains in clearness. It comes 
down from the skies to common earth. While it 
remains something personal, peculiarly our own, 
we lay more stress on its universal character. (On 
the contrast between the ‘idealism’ of youth and 
the ‘realism* of maturer years, see H. Lotze, 
MicrocosmoSi Eng. tr.^, Edinburgh, 1899, ii. 305 if.) 

4 . Is the ideal realized? — To this question the 
answer is Yes and No, {a) On the one hand, we 
must hold that the ideal is attainable and is real- 
ized. An ideal which is absolutely and inherently 
unattainable cannot be an ideal ; for, as we have 
said, the ideal is our conception of what should be, 
and, as Kant says, ‘ an ought implies a can.’ If a 
thing cannot be, there is no sense in saying it 
should be. And, unless we are prepared to deny 
that men ever act rightly, or that there is such a 
thing as moral progress, we must hold that the 
ideal is realized. ‘ The moral ideal may be said to 
be realized every time we truly act’ (J. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Manual of Ethics \ p. 29). We know, too, 
that multitudes find their ideal realized in some 
individual ; their effort is to try to be like him. 
What would he think of this ? is their standard of 
judging. (5) On the other hand, most men are 
constrained to admit that the ideal is never attained 
by them. Strive as they like, it remains ahead of 
their accomplishment. The fact is that man is a 
developing moral being, and that moral progress 
means, not only that in achievement the individual 
is ever coming nearer an ideal, but that the ideal 
itself is progressing. Like character, the ideal is 
only relatively fixed and permanent. If, as we 
have said, the ideal gives coherence to the moral 
life, it must obviously have stability of a kind. 
But we have to think of a stability in progress — a 
mobile equilibrium. As we progress in the moral 
life, the ideal unfolds and expands. 

* Every achievement of good deepens and quickens our sense 
of the inexhaustible value contained in every right act. With 
achievement, our conception of the possible goods of life in- 
creases, and we find ourselves called to live upon a still deeper 
and more thoughtful plane. An ideal is not some remote ad- 
exhaustive goal, a fixed sitwmum bonwm ' (Dewey-Tufts, Ethics. 
p. 421f.). 

Hence it is that what at any moment in the 
moral life we picture to ourselves as the best turns 
out to be only a better. As in achievement we 
approach what we regarded as the best, we gain a 
conception of something still more excellent. 

Hence the statement ‘ideals are realizable’ is 
true,* it means that moral progress is possible. 
The statement ‘ the ideal is not realizable * is also 
true, as meaning that we can assign no limit to 
moral progress. To say that there is an absolute 
ideal, an absolute best, is to say that such limit 
can be fixed, that there will come a time when no 
further moral progress can take place. (For full 
discussion of the points dealt with briefly in this 
para^^h, and of the problems which emerge, see 
T. H. Green, EroUgoirmna to Ethics, bk. iii, f S. 
Alexander, Moral Order and Frogress^ bk. iii.) 

5 . Change of ideal.-— Apart, however, from the 
change of ideal which proceeds in every life gradn- 
ally and imperceptibly, probably the majority are 
familiar with a change of another kind, when the 
cleavage between old and new is distinctly marked, 
and the connexion seems to be only one of sharpest 
contrast. There are times when one can say, ‘The 
old things are passed away ; behold, they are Decome 
new ’ (2 Co 5^^), when one feels oneself to be a new 
creature looking out upon a new world. This may 
come about under a manifold variety of circum- 
stances in which little, if any, general rule may 
be discerned.^ It may happen that needs of our 
nature of which we were not previously conscious 
suddenly make themselves felt, so that what 
formerly satisfied is no longer adequate. Needs 
which were weak or suppressed may become 


relatively stronger. Or we may find that what 
we thought would satisfy proves in experience 
unable to do so. It may happen that our call to, 
and assumption of, fresh responsibilities give a 
new vision of what life and character ought to be. 
AVe see that the old ways are unworthy, that the 
old habits must be broken, that our standards must 
be raised, and our whole scheme and view of life 
revised, as Henry V. found when he assumed the 
dignity of kingship. A new bond of friendship or 
love may mean a similar new vision. Or the change 
may be, and often is, concomitant with a religious 
experience ; * if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature ’ (2 Co 5^’). 

In some cases the phenomenon admits of ex- 
planation; in others, especially when religious 
elements enter, it is too recondite ; obscure factors 
are involved of which the individual himself can 
give no clear account, and the case defies psycho- 
logical analysis. We cannot explain our tastes, 
our likes, and aversions ; it is a cold-blooded sort 
of love if one can explain why he prefers one person 
before others. And of that change of ideal which 
means a revolution in the moral life, and comes, or 
seems to come, suddenj^, an adequate explanation 
is seldom possible. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit’ 
( Jn 38 ). 

When a new vision of the ideal comes to us, it 
may affect us in a variety of ways. We may feel 
at once a peace and satisfaction like that of the 
merchant who has long been searching for the 
goodly pearl, and, having found it, sells all that 
he has and buys it ; we may yield to its attraction 
and inspiration. More often, especially when we 
not merely get a new conception of the ideal, but 
see the ideal realized or approximated in an actual 
life or deed, we may experience a sort of despair ; 
we may feel overpowered with a sense of the con- 
trast between what we are and what we now see 
we ought to be (on this topic generally, and the 
value of self-abasement, see Iverach, The Other 
Side of Greatness, serm. i.). ^ Or we may for a time 
be involved in a conflict of ideals, undecided as to 
how the moral life is to he directed, and, like Paul, 
‘ kick against the pricks ’ (Ac 9®). 

While moral progress is often marked by the 
positive appearance of a new ideal, it is also fre- 
quently marked mainly or entirely, negatively, by 
the failure of the old ideal any longer to satisfy us. 
Sometimes we see more or less clearly what the 
new * better ’ is, sometimes we have nothing but a 
sense that what we used to regard as best is not 
good, and that a ‘better’ there must be, though 
we cannot yet say what it is. We have to ^ope 
our way, ‘moving about in worlds not realized’ 
(Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortality). 

6. The teaching of ideals. — It may he said to be 
the duty of every moral being to unfold and com- 
mend an ideal to those who are morally unde- 
veloped, or are searching for an ideal, and to 
propose something better to those who are plainly 
lollowing a low ideal. In various aspects of it, 
this is the special task of preachers, teachers, and 
parents (see art. Ebxtoatiok, Moral, vol. v, p. 
216 ff. ). We may note some of the most important 
principles which must be kept in mind in this con- 
nexion. Regarding the kind of ideal that should 
be commended for imitation, some remarks by 
L. T, Hobhouse are worth noting : 

* It is just worth noticing, as we pass, that ideals are interest- 
ing or vapid according as the element <>t construction or 
abstraction preponderates in them. Types in which differences 
are left out, in which you try to get dovm to the pure thing, 
free from incrustation of other elements, are nauseating in 
proportion as their delineation is successful. This kind of 
‘‘idealism” gives us the heroes and heroines who live to utter 
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moral platitudes, and spoil whole chapters of good writing. It 
inspires the morality which tries to make all life a study of what 
3 'ou ought not to do. The constructive idealism, on the other 
hand, finds dissatisfaction always in incompleteness, and finds 
completeness only in the many-sided character and the varied 
life’ (TAe Thtory of Knowledge^ p. 211). 

It is very important that the ideal exhibited 
should be positive, and not negative. Otherwise a 
boy will get the impression that a good hoy is one 
who does none of the things that an average hoy 
wants to do, and at any age one will conceive of 
virtue as an anaemic thing, and goodness as essenti- 
ally some form of abstinence. Further, the aim must 
be to make the ideal concrete, not abstract, to show 
flesh and blood examples, not merely to lay down 
precepts, to point to lives or deeds in which the 
ideal has been approximately embodied, to show 
that, as actual occurrences prove, virtue is not in- 
capable of attainment. (On this topic see S, M. 
Bligh, The Direction oj^ Desire.) 

7. The unrealized ideal. — We have seen that 
the ideal is unrealized and unrealizable in the 
sense that it is a mobile thing which constantly 
keeps ahead of us in our moral progress. It ever 
appears as ‘ a better beyond the best.’ But, apart 
from this, every one who is in earnest in moral 
endeavour knows that the ideal is not realized in 
another sense— in the sense, namely, that in his 
conduct he comes short more or less, and usually 
more rather than less, of what he purposed. Tak- 
ing the moral life at any moment, and the ideal as 
it is then presented to us, and striven after, there 
is often a wide gulf between what was to be and 
what is. This may he due to our fault or to our 
misfortune. We may find, like Paul, that the 
good we would we do not ; and the evil that we 
would not, that we do (Ko 7^®). Or in ignorance 
we may adopt a wrong means of realizing our 
ideal. Or w^e may find that circumstances are in 
conspiracy against us, and forbid the realization 
of our purposes, that we are handicapped, thwarted, 
baulked by the force majeure of practical facts 
which we cannot circumvent or surmount. Be- 
sides, we must take account of our general in- 
ability to give adequate or appropriate expression 
to the deepest things of the spirit. Take tlie case 
of emotion. We can only stammer brokenly, and 
to an unsympathetic or uninterested ear ludi- 
crously, about our love. We search in vain for an 
adequate mode of expressing contempt or hate. 
In an excess of joy we are moved to tears, and a 
smile may be all the expression we can give to 
heart-breaking disappointment or despair. So 
with the ideal which in our highest moments may 
be revealed to us. Unutterable thoughts, in- 
expressible aspirations may come to us ; we feel, 
we know, that they are the most valuable of our 
possessions, though neither in word nor in deed 
can we fully reveal them. They are among the 
truest riches of our nature though we cannot ex- 
hibit them : 

‘ Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God * v 

(Browning, liabbi Ben JSzra), 

The familiar words of Kant respecting the good 
will may be applied to the ideal : 

‘ Even il it should happen that, owing to special dislavour of 
fortune, or the niggardly provision of a stepmotherly nature, 
it should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, . . . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, . . . 
its usefulness or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away 
anything from its value ’ (T. K. Abbott, Santas Theory of Ethics^, 
London, 1883, p. 10). _ ^ , 

A lover of paradox might well say that a man s 
real worth depends on what he fails in. * Thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart ’ (2 Ch 6®). 
The ideal in some cases is doubly ideal ; it is a 
conception not of what would but of what should 


satisfy. The individual does not feel the needs 
which it would meet, hut in some sense he ac- 
knowledges that he ought to feel them, or at least 
that they ought to be felt generally. An audience 
the individuals of which are immoral, or even 
criminal, will hiss the villain of melodrama, and 
applaud the triumph of iong-suflering virtue. 
One who makes no attempt to realize high ideals 
in his^ own conduct may be very exacting in de- 
manding them of others, or very earnest in com- 
mending^ them to others. Ideals which are not 
realized in conduct may thus still be determinant 
of character ; though ineffective to shape conduct, 
they do have a snare in making the individual 
what he is. Further, ideals which he never seeks 
to realize as a private individual may none the 
less mould his conduct in various ways as a 
memhp of society. They may determine his con- 
tribution to public opinion, his attitude on public 
questions, his vote at elections, his discharge of 
public duty. If he he a parent, they may pre- 
scribe the rules he lays down for his children. The 
moral standard of his home may be very different 
from that of his office, and both very different from 
the standard he acts up to when he feels himself 
free for the time from his usual social obligations. 
We may regard such a man as we please, but we 
cannot say that the ideals he never seeks to real- 
ize are altogether valueless, either for himself or 
for society. Conduct is at the best but au imper- 
fect expression and revelation of an individual’s 
ideals, and, similarly, institutions and customs 
are imperfect embodiments of the ideals, the moral 
worth, and the moral standpoint of a community 
(see art. Good and Evil, voL vi. p. 318 ff.). This 
has been so w^ell said by Julia Wedgwood that we 
may close the subject with a quotation from hei' 
work i 

‘That which gives life its keyaote is, not what men think 
ood, but what they think best. True, this is not the part of 
elief which is embodied in conduct ; the ordinary man tries 
to avoid only what is obviously wrong ; the best of men does 
not always make us aware that he is striving after what is 
right. We do not see people growing into the resemblance of 
what they admire *, it is much if we can see them growing into 
the unlikeness of that which they condemn. But the dominant 
influence of life lies ever in the unrealized. While all that we 
discern is the negative aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal itself 
lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoids we judge only the least Important 
part of his standard; it is that which he never strives to 
realize Ln his own person which makes him what he is. The 
average secular man of to-day is a different being because 
Christendom has hallowed the precept to give the cloak to 
him who asks the coat *, it would be easier to argue that this 
claim for what most would regard as an impossible virtue has 
been injurious than that it has been impotent. Christianity 
has moulded character, where we should vainly seek to discern 
that it had influenced conduct. Not the cnminal code, but 
the counsel of perfection shows us what a nation is becoming ; 
and he who casts on any set of duties the shadow of the second 
best, so far as he is successful, does more to influence the moral 
ideal than ho who succeeds 5n passing a new {The Moral 
Ideal, p. 8781), 

LiTKiUTUR«.~-LesHe Stephen, The Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, ch. li. sect. Iv. ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
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m London, 1889, bk. Hi. ; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral 
, do. 1889; H. Spencer, The Data of Ethics, ed. do. 1894, 
ch, XV. ; L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, do, 1896, 
pp. 209-218; J. S. Mackenaie, A Manual of Ethics*, do. 
1900 (see index); J, Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, do. 
1910, p. 421 f. ; J, Iverach, The Other Side of Greatness, do. 
1908, sermon i ; S. M, Bligh, The Directum cf Desire, do. 1910 

W, D. Niven. 

IDEALISM.— I. The term. — * Idealism’ is a 
term of very varied application. As ^personal ideal- 
ism ’ it may denote a view of human life in which 
all utilitarian and eudsemonistic considerations are 
suhorffinated to duty or to objective ideals of 
culture, and in which the mind asserts its superi- 
ority in the face of all determinism and material- 
ism. This is the type of idealism the attainment 
and vindication of which find imposing and even 
classical expression in Carlyle’s Sartor Desartus. 
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Again, the term may be applied generally to 
pmlosophical and religions systems, to views of 
the universe and poetic creations, in which the 
world is represented as being dominated by spirit- 
ual ends of a moral, religious, or aesthetic character. 
An idealism of this kind is found in all the great 
national religions, in the most diverse philosopliical 
systems, and in poems such as Dante’s Divina 
Commedia and Goethe’s Faust ; its antitheses are 
sceptical relativism and hopeless pessimism. But 
these rather general applications of the word have 
no place in a scientific terminology, and have not 
much significance even in the inexact speech of 
everyday life, as everything turns upon the par- 
ticular ethical, religious, or aesthetic sense in which 
the nature of the ideal and its authority over 
personality are conceived. As a technical term, 
idealism concerns us only as denoting a distinct 
type of metaphysical thought, and in that sense 
alone will it be ^ealt with here. 

2. The fundamental position of idealism. — In 
order to determine the philosophical import of the 
term ‘idealism,’ it will be necessary to fix the 
place which the corresponding theory occupies 
among the various fundamental philosophical posi- 
tions, These fundamental positions may be com- 
bined in the several systems of philosophy, but 
they always remain separate and distinct as 
regards their starting-points. No one single or 
solely possible point of origin can be ascribed to 
philosophical reflexion. On the contrary, the data 
of experience form from the outset the subject of 
various problems, the very variety of which renders 
anything like a real monism impossible. Thus we 
have, first of all, the question as to the ultimate 
reality given in experience ; secondly, the question 
as to what the thinker expects to attain by a 
logical elaboration of the given ; and, finally, the 
question regarding the attitude to be assumed to 
the facts of becoming and change, and therefore 
also tp the existence of ends and values, in the 
data of experience. These three questions, even 
if the answers to them can be harmonized and 
combined, cannot, as has been said, be reduced to 
one another. To begin with the last: we note 
that from this qnestion arise the systems of pan- 
theistic changelessness on the one hand, ana of 
pluralistic change on the other, the two sides of 
the antithesis being exemplified by the Eleatics 
and Heraclitus respectively. In the second qnes- 
tion originate, on the one hand, the systems ’\^ich 
by logical el aboration of the given find a more specific 
and certain reality behind or above the manifold 
of experience— as, indeed, the basis and explana- 
tion of it ; and, on the other hand, the systems 
which seek merely to explain psychologically the 
formation of the concepts actually applied in ex- 
perience, and thus to regulate such application. 
These systems are resj^ctively the dogmatic a 
priori theories of which Flatonism is the type, and 
the empirical pragmatic theories represented by 
the Sophists. The first question, again, gives rise, 
on the one hand, to the systems which regard 
material reality as the primary element of experi- 
ence, and find in it the explanation of consciousness ; 
and, on the other, to the systems which begin with 
the individual consciousness, and pass thence to 
the trans-subjective reality : they are respectively 
the realistic systems represented by materialism 
and by a naturalistic pantheism of the Spinozistic 
type, and the idealistic systems framed by Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Berkeley, andHnme. 

Now the place of * idealism’ among philosophical 
conceptions lies within the confines of the last of 
these antitheses. It denotes the metaphysical 
theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certain datuni of experience, takes its stand upon 
consciousness and its Contents. Iri its most un- 


compromising and self-consistent form idealism is 
solipsism, and finds its initial and most difficult 
problem in the question regarding the trans-suh- 
jective reality of knowledge, or the separation 
of the merely subjective element from elements 
which are super-subjective and universally valid. 
This problem, which had been touched upon by the 
Greek Sophists and Sceptics, by Augustine and 
the mediaeval Nominalists, became the real crux of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of Locke and Berkeley, 
and it is impressively expounded by Fichte in his 
Bestimmung des Menschen, This idealism is often 
called * Phenomenalism ’ — a designation which 
implies that consciousness and its content of phe- 
nomena must form the starting-point of all philo- 
sophical reflexion, that the entire range of physical 
and psychical reality is given as a mere phenomenon 
to a eonscionsness which carries the whole within 
itself. Whether the phenomena thus immanent 
in consciousness have correlatives of an obiective 
character, and what such correlatives may be, are 
questions left entirely unanswered. Of late it has 
become common to speak of this view as ‘ Imma- 
nence’ — a term signifying that all reality is com- 
prised in consciousness as sensation, perception, 
and idea. All these, however, are neither more 
nor less than metaphysical idealism in the only 
technical sense that we can ascribe to the term. 
Hence, to put the matter shortly, idealism implies 
that the relation of subject and object is one of the 
essential starting-points of philosophy, and in its 
view of that relation it lays down the decisive 
principle that objects can exist only for a subject, 
and that the subject which carries the objects 
within itself is the higher category, and as such 
must determine the process of philosophical 
thought, 

3. Various .developments of the idealistic prin- 
ciple.— As thus understood, idealism is simply one 
of the essential starting-points of philosopliical 
thought. But in its further development as a 
system it may assume a vast variety of forms. 
It really implies a method, not a school of opinions 
and beliefs with a definitely fixed result, or, at 
most, it involves such a result only in so far as it is 
opposed to materialism, according to which consci- 
ousness has its source in material reality, and 
arises from it in certain conditions, as was main- 
tained by the ancient materialists and their suc- 
cessors, as well as by the naturalistic monists and 
agnostics, who often approximate very closely to 
them; and, of course, it similarly opposes every 
kind of objectivism which would derive personal 
consciousness and its contents from some such sup- 
posed primordial datum as God, nature, the AU, 
or cosmic law, as was done by Neo-Platonism and 
the ecclesiastical philosophy, by Spinoza and his 
modem followers. So far, it is true, idealism 
means something more than a mere method j it 
signifies a mode of thought whose subject-matter 
is fixed and defined from the standpoint of consci- 
ousness and the ego. Even so, however, the most 
varied lines of systematic development lie open 
to it. 

{a) Various attempts to reach trans-su'bjective 
rmlity from the idealistic standpoint — Thus we 
may, with Descartes and Malebranche, begin with 
the idea of God as a fact of consciousness, pass 
thence to the objective world, and then from that 
position explain consciousness, or the ego. Or 
we may, with Locke, assert merely the probable 
existence of objective correlatives to the contents 
of consciousness, and upon that probability con- 
stmct a system that diners hut little from objec- 
tivism. With Berkeley, we may attribute our 
experience of phenomena to the divine will, and 
thus attain to a theological theism, or, with Hume, 
Comte, and the Pragmatists, we may hold the 
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relation of subject and object to be inexplicable and 
inscrutable, and so content ourselves with what 
can be based upon the laws of phenomena. Some, 
with Schelling and Hegel, deduce from experience 
the identity of subject and object, and with this 
identity as a basis elucidate the being and evolu- 
tion of all things. Others, again, with Leibniz, 
Herbart, and Lotze, derive from the facts of con- 
sciousness a pluralistic reality corresponding there- 
to ; while some, finally, with Schopenhauer, deduce 
from the individual consciousness the theory that 
it subsists in the unconscious, from which subject 
and object severally arise, only to fall back again 
into the unconscious. There is thus an extra- 
ordinary variety in the systems evolved from the 
fundamental position of idealism. Some of these 
approximate to materialism, or else to objectivism ; 
some do not pass beyond the subject ; while some 
propound an objective reality corresponding to it. 
But in virtue of their common starting-point they 
are all rigidly opposed to pure materialism or 
pure objectivism. 

(6) ^ Idealism combined with epistemological 
theories , — Further specialized forms of the ideal- 
istic theory present themselves, however, when 
this metaphysical starting-point is combined with 
conclusions^ developed from the epistemological 
starting-point. Here we meet with the great main 
divisions of idealism related to the second source 
of philosophical reflexion (as noted in § 2 above), 
viz. empirical-nominalistic and a priori realistic 
idealism — a distinction which, as represented by 
the Greek Sophists and Sceptics on the one hand, 
and by Plato on the other, differentiates idealistic 
systems to the present day. 

i. Nominalistic idealism culminates in Berkeley’s 
Phenomenalism, in Hume, in Pragmatism, in 
James’s Voluntarism, and in the entire psychologi- 
cal philosophy of modern times. It emphatically 
affirms that not only the facts of mind but also the 
facts of nature are phenomena of consciousness. 
Here consciousness becomea simply the stage on 
which the facts exhibit their movements. The 
associations and dissociations which take place 
according to the laws of nature and the psycho- 
logical laws of social life are the material ox which 
our so-called knowledge— and, therefore, also our 
philosophy— is built. Here philosophy explains 
the genesis of the conceptual world as a process of 
moulding the contents of experience, or conscious- 
ness, and distinguishes between the elements that 
pertain to a trans-subjective world and those that 
pertain to the ego, and it ascribes to both groups 
of conceptions a power of continuous self-direction 
and of progressive self-adaptation to the ends of 
practical life. What these ends really are is a 
question that cannot be decided from the stand- 
point under consideration j it belongs to the ethico- 
teleological series of problems (see (c) below). But, 
if we bring the modern doctrine ^ of biological 
evolution within the epistemological circle of 
problems, then the theory of empirical idealism 
resolves itself into the doctrine of the continuous 
adjustments, inheritances, and selections according 
to which the contents of consciousness group them- 
selves conceptually with reference to the ideal 
ends realizing themselves therein. We have here, 
in fact, a psychological relativism having the ideal- 
istic method as its pre-condition, but it entirely 
avoids the metaphysical endeavour to reach abso- 
lute reality, and abstains even from a metaphysical 
interpretation of its own starting-point. At the 
same time, however, it lends to the systems which 
it embraces an anti-materialistic bent that does 
justice to the mystery of existence and of spirit. 
The idea of the great mystery which Comte recog- 
nizes in his ‘Id6e de I’humanit^,* Spencer in his 
* Unkhowahle,’ and Simniel in Ms hypothesis of a 


‘ relatiyistischer Pantheismus ’ emanates from the 
idealistic starting-point. 

ii. The idealism directed by an a priori and real- 
istic epistemology, i.e. Platonism in its various 
forma, proceeds in a directly opposite way. Prom 
the psychical data of consciousness and the psycho- 
logically explicable laws of association it dis- 
tinguishes a specific inner capacity of forming con- 
cepts. This function cannot be explained by, or 
derived from, anything else, but, on the contrary, 
is itself the necessary condition of all explanation 
and derivation. It is a spontaneous and creative 
faculty of spirit or reason, and is independent of 
the^ soul as such, of its contents and their inter- 
action under the operation of psychological laws. 
This independence finds expression in the attri- 
butes ‘a priori’ and ‘autonomous,’ which imply 
that the faculty does not originate in experience, 
hut that, on the other hand, experience is spiritu- 
ally permeated and so rendered intelligible by it. 
Thus a priori idealism does not merely difterenti- 
ate between the bare elements of consciousness 
and their associative combinations, but also dis- 
tinguishes from the latter the conceptual faculty, 
which follows its own logical laAvs. As valid, self- 
consistent, and necessary knowledge results only 
from an elaboration of the data of consciousness 
in conformity with these laws, it is the conceptual 
faculty that transforms the chaos of mental pheno- 
mena into a reality systematized and apprehended 
by means of concepts. True reality is generated 
only by a process of thought governed by autono- 
mous a priori principles. Hence this type of 
idealism is also designated realism — ^the knowledge 
of the veritably real by means of concepts. Such 
an idealism, by reason of its epistemology, stands 
at the opposite pole from nominalist-empirical 
idealism. But in this very circumstance lie the 
eculiar difficulties of the position, viz. (1) the 
ependence of ail conceptual activity upon experi- 
ence, and the observed variability or the views 
advanced — facts ever in conflict with the apriority 
and autonomy maintained by the theory ; (2) the 
very idea of a reality which is attained by means 
of concepts— an idea which led Plato to hyposta- 
tize the concepts as absolute entities, and has led 
others to regard them as the laws by which the 
divine mind acts ; (3) the q^uestion as to how far 
the entire manifold of consciousness can be ration- 
alized by concepts, and whether the process does 
not leave a residuum of non-rational elements — a 
doubt which has re-asserted itself in fresh forms 
from Plato to Schelling and Schopenhauer j and, 
finally, (4) the difference between the purely theo- 
retical general concepts, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the practical ideals or values whose 
inherent a priori necessity coincided, in Plato’s 
view, with the cognate necessity of theoretical 
knowledge, but whose genuinely practical and 
theoretically inexplicable character could not per- 
manently remain unrecognized. Thus, while the 
subsuming of idealism under the^ a priori episte- 
mology corresponds to the true import of know- 
ledge and of the conception of truth — since, of 
course, every sceptical and relativistic theory must 
likewise find its warrant in autonomous andlogical 
evidence— yet this idealism, in setting up a reality 
which is apprehended only through concepts, and 
stands higher than the reality of immediate ex- 
perience, mvolves all the difficulties of rationalism. 
The idealism which is interpreted on nominalistic- 
empirical principles lies closer to reality, and does 
more justice to the changes that occur in the 
separate sciences and their presuppositions, but 
precisely on that account it surrenders the idea of 
truth, and falls into scepticism and sophistic 
relativism. 

(c) Idealism combined with teleological theories.^ 
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Idealism assumes definite forms of yet another 
type, and encounters fresh problems, when it is 
brought into relation with the third main philo- 
sophical iposition (cf. § 2 above), i.e. that from 
which arises the antithesis of pluralism and 
monism, of change and immutability. ^ In itself 
idealism is not exclusively bound up with either 
of the alternatives, but may take both directions. 
It contains elements which may lead to the one as 
well as to the other. But, once it becomes involved 
in the two antitheses, it manifests a very different 
character in each. 

i. Thus, when it proceeds from the individual 
consciousness, it encounters at the very outset the 
fact of a variety of consciousnesses. The joint 
action of these and the dialectic of their common 
discovery of the concepts are here held to be the 
necessary conditions of a kingdom of knowledge. 
From this point, then, idealism becomes plural- 
istic j and, moreover, when the question is raised 
as to the possibility and probability of an extra- 
human consciousness, idealism must, on the higher 
plane, admit the existence of a plurality of intel- 
lectual realms, and, on the lower, must regard it 
as probable that the sub-human, and perhaps even 
the inorganic, world is endowed with a spiritual 
life. Now, as such pluralism involves the idea of 
movement and reciprocal influence, consciousness 
—conceived as a subjective activity seeking to 
reduce its contents to clearness and order — contains 
also the impulse to strive and advance towards 
self-comprehension and self-organization. Then, 
as ethical and practical values are at length recog- 
nized in this striving and developing subjective 
principle, there arises the ideal of personality and 
of a kingdom of individual minds. This form of 
idealism finds typical representatives in Augustine, 
Nicolas Cusanus, and Leibniz. Further, this multi- 
tude of spirits must, of course, remain united in 
their common starting-point— in consciousness in 
general. But this in turn brings us naturally to 
an absolute relativism, as in Heraclitus ; or to a 
pan-psychism, as in Averroes ; or to that unrecon- 
ciled opposition between the cosmic consciousness 
and finite personal spirits which is characteristic, 
above all, of European idealistic thought. 

ii. At this point, however, we touch upon the 
other factor of the antithesis — that which presses 
towards monism and changelessness. The con- 
sciousness that forms the starting-point here is not 
the casual finite consciousness at all, the latter 
being indeed simply its representative. The in- 
dividual consciousness represents consciousness in 
general, inasmuch as it is a quintessence of the 
simplest metaphysical conditions. Here * being’ 
means being for a consciousness : esse est peroipL 
Then, as consciousness in its individual aspect 
cannot perform this function except on the absurd 
supposition of solipsism, and as, moreover, the in- 
dividual consciousness has its genesis and its 
decay, its own ‘ being ’ can exist only for and in an 
absolute consciousness. In this way the individual 

erson, like all else, becomes an element in the 

ivine mind. Here then we find ourselves within 
the sphere of monism — the monism of conscious- 
ness. If, however, we begin with the absolute 
consciousness, it is difficult to find a place for 
becoming and movenient, as these can be pre- 
dicated only of particular, finitive, and relative 
things. Hence, either the absolute consciousness 
is interpreted anthroporaorpbically, i.e. as a being 
who creates, imparts, and directs the movement of 
things, or else movement is altogether denied, and 
the finite consciousness becomes a mere illusory 
appearance of the absolute consciousness. With 
the surrender of plurality and movement, in fact, 
the ego and consciousness themselves disappear, 
and become the unconscious. From the mysticism 


of Brahmanism to Schopenhauer runs a quite in- 
telligible line of development, which Westeni 
thought, under the influence of Christianity, has 
been able to avoid only by tracing the human 
personality in some way to the Deity, and so 
lapsing into the well-known antinomies in the idea 
of God. 

We thus see that the bare adoption of meta- 
physical idealism does not carry us very far. 
Idealism acquires definite character only by being 
combined with the tendencies of thought which are 
definitely moulded by actual decisions regarding 
the other two philosophical starting-points. To 
exalt the mind, or consciousness, above all its con- 
tents is doubtless an important step, but it in no 
way determines the fundamental character of philo- 
sophical thought. The vital question is how the 
mind as thus exalted above its phenomena is itself 
regarded as to its own nature and the direction of 
its activity. But this, as we have seen, brings us 
face to face with a vast variety of alternatives, and 
with antinomies of the most formidable kind. 

4. Transcendental idealism. — The recognition 
of these innumerable complications and paralog- 
isms led to that unique form of idealism which is 
known as Transcendental or Critical Idealism — the 
doctrine of Kant. That doctrine concerns us here 
only in so far as it is idealistic, and has furnished 
modern thought with a new weapon against 
materialism and semi-materialism. The character 
of this idealism finds its clearest expression in the 
distinction which Kant drew between his own views 
and the empirico-nominalistic idealism of Hume, 
as well as that of Berkeley — certainly no less em- 
pirical, but corrected and supplemented by a meta- 
physical theology. Kant’s doctrine is idealism of 
the type evolved from the first starting-point. It 
is a metaphysic from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness as embracing all experience, in so far as that 
standpoint itself implies a metapliysical position. 
But this idealism is distinguished from Hume’s by 
the fact that it is developed and explained, not by 
the^ empirical-nominalistic, but by a rationalistic- 
aprioristic, method, and from Berkeley’s by the 
fact that it does not simply accept the facts of 
consciousness as given psychologically, and then 
graft upon these the metaphysical element, but 
transforms them by a critical and rational pro- 
cedure into real knowledge, and at the same time 
will have nothing to do with a metaphysical pro- 
cedure that would transcend the rational order of 
the phenomena themselves. Here Ave have the 

g ounds of the two leading characteristics of the 
antian philosophy, viz. (1) the rational a priori 
transformation of the facts of consciousness into 
real knowledge by the a priori forms of reason ; 
and (2)^ the limitation of the validity of this trans- 
formation to the actual data of experience, and the 
tracing of all contradictions and antinomies to an 
illegitimate application of the categories to a reality 
beyond experience. Experience itself, in its intui- 
tions of time and space, in its synthesis of phe- 
nomena by means of the categories, and in the 
unity which it presupposes, becomes real only in 
virtue of the a pHori forms of reason already 
operative within it. But these forms are to be 
applied only to the experiential material of the 
human consciousness ; for, if they are applied to 
what lies beyond, they inevitably become involved 
in all the paralo^sms of traditional metaphysics. 
Adhesion to the fundamental idealistic position ; 
the expansion of this position into theintra-experi- 
ential rationalism of a logically necessary sys- 
tematization, and a practically necessary valuation, 
of the contents of experience or consciousness ; a 
demonstration of the fact that a metaphysic winch 
seeks to transcend experience necessarily results in 
antinomies ; the vindication of ethico-religious con 
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victions by a practical postulate on the basis of the 
moral reason ; and, finally, the reconciliation of 
the metaphysical postulate of moral freedom with 
the theoretical-rational system of an ordered total- 
ity of experience by the doctrine of the purely 
phenomenal character of the latter—these are the 
leading features of the Kantian idealism. It is, 
accordingly, a philosophical fabric sui generis, and, 
in fact, could not come into existence at all until 
the several starting-points of philosophy had been 
adequately developed, and until, in particular, the 
idealistic principle had been fully wrought out. 
Still, it is essentially idealism— idealism within the 
sphere of consciousness as embracing all experience, 
and in it the individual consciousness represents 
consciousness in general. But it does not sanction 
any advance beyond the idea of representation, ox 
any reaching forth towards what is represented. 
The rational articulation and valuation of the con- 
tents of consciousness — that and that alone is its 
aim. How consciousness itself comes into being, 
how it is related to what transcends it, how the 
theory comes to embrace a plurality of conscious- 
nesses and the possibility of their mutual inter- 
course — these are for it unanswerable questions. 
The metaphysical range of Kant’s idealism does not 
pass beyond the fundamental thesis of a system 
within the limits of conscious experience. 

The nature and deduction of the principles by 
means of which the contents of consciousness are 
reduced to order and valued need not concern ns 
here. But it is necessary to point out that the 
Kantian system is also a form of personal idealism, 
i.e, that in its recognition of ethical ends and im- 
peratives, and its corresponding conception of the 
All, it rests upon practical judgments and postu- 
lates which lie wholly outside its metaphysical 
idealism as such, and are admittedly drawn from 
interests of a non-logical character. Hence it is , 
possible, by divesting the system of its practical 
aspect, to interpret it in a decidedly naturalistic 
way. In point of fact, however, Kant himself, by 
thus expanding his system, has burdened it with a 
dualism which brings in its train all the old anti- 
nomies and perplexities of philosophical thought. 

Whatever significance is to be ascribed to the 
Kantian idealism, it at all events broke away from 
the practice— inherited from Greek philosopny—of 
simply identifying theoretical and metaphysical 
with personal and ethical idealism, and of extend- 
ing the consistency of the former to the latter. 
Theoretical proceaure and practical procedure, 
logical articulation and ethical judgment, natural 
law and moral imperative, though both members 
of each pair have a common idealistic foundation, 
axe rigorously differentiated by Kant. 
necessity and validity are predicated of either 
side, yet they are not of the same type in both, 
and are in each case demonstrated on difiemnt 
grounds. The personal idealism of the ethical, 
religious, and aesthetic sphere must, accordingly, 
be clearly distinguished from the metaphysical 
idealism that ranks consciousness above all its 


phenomena, nor is it to be identified with the logi- 
cal and theoretical articulation of these phenomena. 
Thus a fresh source of philosophical principles is 
recognized and set apart, while at the same time 
further perplexities axe added to philosophical re- 
flexion. Tlie manner in which Kant ultimately at 
once distinguished and combined the antagonistic 
elements by his dual conception of the world, viz. 
a phenomenal, empirical, and logical, on the one 
hand, and a noumenal, intelli^iDle, and personal, 
on the other, is obviously unsatisfactory, as human 
experience exhibits, and, for a true interpretation, 
demands, not the mere juxtaposition, but the actual 
fusion, of the two aspects. This explains why 
Kant’s subjective idealism of logically ordered ex- 


perience and moral freedom soon fell back again 
into an objective idealism, i.e. a theory which 
derives reality from the absolute or divine con- 
sciousness. 

5. German idealism. — The objective idealism 
evolved from the Kantian system is usually called 
‘ German Idealism ’ — a term covering the movement 
of speculation from Fichte, Schelhng, and Hegel 
to Schopenhauer and Herbart, of the last of whom, 
again, such thinkers as Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt, 
notwithstanding the independent character of their 
contributions, may be regarded as the legitimate 
successors. But this type of idealism has spread far 
beyond the confines of Germany. In France it is 
more or^ less independently represented by Cousin, 
Renouvier, and Maine de Biran j in Britain by 
Coleridge, T. H. Green, Hutchison Stirling, the 
Cairds, and the Seths. It thus forms one of the 
outstanding phases of modem philosophy. It is im- 
possible to deal Ixere with the movement in detail. 
Suffice it to emphasize its most vital feature, viz. 
that in all cases its starting-point is the individual 
consciousness, and that, as this is treated as repre- 
senting consciousness in general, it forms the 
bridge by which thought advances to the concep- 
tion of the divine universal consciousness or the 
divine universal will — the internally organized 
process of the former, or the active movements of 
the latter, bein^ then the source of the world of 
subjective consciousness, which, in turn, will merge 
in the universal consciousness or universal will. 
Of the utmost importance in this connexion, accord- 
ingly, are the several interpretations of the idea of 
God which is disengaged by analysis from the sub- 
jective consciousness—as bein^, in fact, its neces- 
sary foundation and pre-condition. Thus we have 
theistic, pantheistic, or pessimistic interpretations, 
corresponding to the various leading conceptions of 
the subjective consciousness. This form of ideal- 
ism is, in reality, a revived Platonism or Neo- 
Platonism, except in so far as, on the lines of 
Descartes and Kant, the idealistic factor depends 
upon the principle of a philosophy of consciousness, 
and all laws and values are regarded as respectively 
but the processes and ends of the absolute con- 
sciousness which is deduced from that principle, 
whereas in the older systems named their idealistic 
character rests, not upon any central element ab- 
stracted by analysis from consciousness, but upon 
the hypostatization of the general concepts readily 
evolved from it. This expansion of the central 
idea of Kant — a position which was of set purpose 
narrowly circumscribed— brings back, of course, 
all the antinomies and perplexities which in his 
conscious and studied agnosticism he had so ingeni- 
ously got rid of. 

6. * 19th cent, development,— The remarkable 
advance of physical science and the concrete study 
of sociological development which mark the i9th 
cent, brought about the collapse of this ideal- 
istic metaphysics in the grand style, and thus ^ave 
materialism once more an open held and a position 
of far-reaching influence. But a part of still greater 
moment was played at this juncture by semi- 
materialism or positivism, which declared the 
problem of subject and object to be insoluble and 
of no consequence, and recognized the phenomenal 
order of nature as of no less decisive import for the 
mind than an order metaphysically deduced. Our 
whole task, it was held, is to adjust ourselves to 
the laws actually operative in the world, in life, 
and in society as a means of the fullest possible 
self-expression and of the utilitarian organization 
of society. The determinative factor is in all cir- 
cumstances the law of physical and psychical 
phenomena j the mind has no creative power of its 
own, but has only a capacity of adaptation by 
means of which, in its difterentiations and Integra' 
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tions, it may maintain and further the existence of 
human beuif^s. To that existence itself no inde- 
pendent spiritual content is ascribed ; there is 
nothing beyond the adaptation of ^ an empty 
capacity for existence. Here the mind is not 
derived from matter, — and so far an idealistic ele- 
ment is retained,— hut it is divested of all specific 
and spontaneous content, and receives everything 
from the surrounding world. Hence the relation 
between subject ana object, and thus also the 
problem of idealism itself, together with all the 
fundamental views which serve to determine its 
development, may, as being insoluble and of no 
practical utility, be relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable. This positivism, it is teue,^ was 
challenged by a revival of the Kantian idealism — 
—in the form of Neo-Kantianism, in which, how- 
ever, Kant’s ethics, his doctrine of freedom, and 
his philosophy of religion were for the most part 
set aside. Strong opposition came also from the 
nominalist-empirical idealism wdiich, in the hands 
of G. Simnael, produced a type of thought as 
definitely idealistic as it was relativistic. 

But the modern or German idealism,^ as a pliilo- 
sophy based on consciousness, met with a very 
severe and powerful criticism from the side of 
moderu psychology, with its experimental investi- 
gation of consciousness. This psychology de- 
molished the conception of the ego, the soul, and 
the unity of consciousness, and thus ^ made it 
difficult to deal with and make use of the individual 
consciousness as the representative of consciousness 
in general. Still more effective were the investiga- 
tions regarding the relation of supraliminal con- 
sciousness to subliminal consciousness (or the 
unconscious). Consciousness now became a mere 
series of isolated movements associated by con- 
tiguity — mere fortuitous intensification of the 
subconscious. It is in the latter that the real 
continuity of consciousness lies, and in it likewise 
subsist the most important movements and forms, 
of which only a few ever come into the light of 
clear consciousness. This being so, supraliminal 
consciousness cannot be regarded as the primordial 
metaphysical datum, or as representative of the 
universe, or of reality in general. It should be 
remarked, however, that the subconscious, in 
which Schopenhauer and E. v. Hartmann find the 
principle oi the cosmos, is itself no immediate 
datum of thought— no ultimate reality of experi- 
ence. 

But, as a matter of fact, these psychological 
theories of consciousness merely shift, and do not 
subvert, the foundation of idealism. Even the 
Kantian idealism — like the earlier Leibnizian 
theory of pctites perceptions--A,o6k as its basis an 
unconscious or pre-conscious activity of reason, 
and his entire system was based upon the develop- 
ment of the occurrences due to that activity into 
the consciousness of principles, and upon the self- 
reflexion of reason which it rendered possible. 
Hence we should probably distinguish between a 
critico-transcendental conception and the psycho- 
logical conception of consciousness. The latter 
alone need he taken into account by the idealistic 
philosophy, and for that conception the distinction 
between the psychologically subconscious and the 
psychologically conscious fusion of subject and 
object does not really matter ; in fact, that fusion 
and the preponderance of the subject over its con- 
tents are thought of here as only relative, as more 
or less complete. But, even if the foundation of 
the philosopny of consciousness is thus maintained 
and recognized, its development therefrom is con- 
fronted with new problems. Account must be 
taken from the optset of the d;istinction between 
the two ^ades of consciousness,! and consciousness 
in the ordinary sense miist be^ regarded as in itself 


inadequate, and as capable of being supplemented 
by elements and ideas which emanate from the 
subconscious. Above all, the higher concept, 
which embraces both ordinary consciousness and 
subconsciousness, becomes something which lies 
beyond the possibility of experience, and the true 
conception of reality is detached from experience 
and thought in quite a different way from Kant’s 
method in the doctrine of the antinomies. To 
enable us to grasp that conception, in fact, we 
must fall back upon an imaginative and poetic 
intuition of the feeling of life and reality — a feeling 
the object of which cannot be demonstrated in 
experience or grounded in thought. Idealism thus 
becomes intuitive, as in the most recent school, 
viz. that of Bergson — a school whose influence is 
steadily increasing— and the conclusions drawn 
from tnat fundamental position conform less and 
less to the idea of a homogeneous and complete 
system. 

7 , The significance of idealism for religion. — 
Having thus surveyed the development of the 
idealistic conception of things, we are now in a 
position to determine its significance for the veri- 
fication and valuation of the constitutive ideas of 
the Christian religion. Here, however, we must 
always bear in mind that idealism is concerned 
with only one of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy, and that, whatever its contributions 
to religious thought may be, it does not thereby 
solve the problems associated with the other main 
starting-points of philosophical reflexion. Thus it 
in no way furnishes a solution of the questions 
arising from the antithesis of an empirical- relative 
versus a rational-absolute epistemology, or from 
that of pluralism versus monism, for these ques- 
tions lie outside its range. Nor, again, ^ does it 
decide anything with reference to practical and 
personal idealism, inasmuch as the question re- 
garding the import of ideas and values is not solved 
simply by ranking consciousness above all its con- 
tents. What is or importance in personal idealism 
is rather the question as to the practical ends 
which we must recognize in the mind — ends that 
always have a spontaneous character and are not 
to be established by formal reasoning; here, in 
point of fact, the decisive factor is the personal, 
individual will. 

Still, even with due recognition of all these 
reservations, idealism is of immense significance 
for religion. It invalidates all materialism and 
semi-materialism. It maintains that consciousness 
cannot be derived from matter, but that, on the 
contrary, matter exists only for consciousness — 
that its esse is percipL Nor does, this imply that 
matter is simply given in consciousness, for in that 
case it would he of no consequence whether we 
started from the one or from the other. But in 
the fundamental relation between the two, accord- 
ing to idealism, consciousness is the formative and 
regulative principle — that which contains in itself 
meaning and life, and is, therefore, pre-eminent, 
and intelligible to itself. Idealism asserts the 
mind’s supremacy over the real. But the convic- 
tion that mind cannot be explained by matter, 
and that it is the formative principle of the real, is 
a fundamental scientific postulate of religious life 
and thought, and is recognized as such wherever 
religious thought is consciously directed uiion its 
possibility and its rights. It is true that the 
idealistic theory cannot in itself determine the 
direction in which the mind’s supremacy will assert 
itself, or the ends and values which that supremacy 
involves. Idealism regards the mind merely as a 
formal principle, the materials of which are given, 
and the ends of which are revealed to the will in 
the process of spiritual development. What par- 
ticular ends the mind will choose are determined 
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in part by the solutions of the other two groups 
of philosophical problems, and, above ail, are 
drawn from the supreme convictions of the mind 
itself. No more than any other form of philosophy 
can idealism by itself develop into religion ; itmnst 
ever be supplemented by independent elements of 
religious life, and from these receive a concrete 
determination. But in so far as mind and the 
supremacy of mind form the metaphysical pre- 
condition of religious belief, idealism is to that 
extent of the utmost signiixcance for religious life 
and thought. 
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IDENTITY. — I. General (logical Law of 
Identity).— Any discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Identity must necessarily start from 
a clear understanding of what is meant by Identity 
as a concept of pure logic, and what is the precise 
sense of the so-called logical Law of Identity. 
This is the more needful since Hegel at least pro- 
fesses to reject the Law of Identity, and since 
some of the most eminent of our modern philo- 
sophers have, in consequence, been led to minimize 
the significance of the formula, though they have 
usually stopped short of actually denying it. 

There ai*e several ways of defining sameness or 
identity as a notion in pure logic, but all of them 
are logically equivalent {on the meaning of * equiva- 
lence * a few words will have to be said further on). 
Thus, in a lomc which, like that of Boole and 
Peano, is founded on the notions of class, member 
of a class, and the relations of inclusion in and 
exclusion from a class, we may conceivably begin 
by defining the identity of individuals, and proceed 
to consider identity between classes as derivative, 
or we may first define the identity of class with 
class and then deduce an expression for individual 
identity. Taking the first course, we may say that, 
if X and y are terms {i,e, determinate individual 
objects of thought represented in language by 
singular names or denoting phrases), x and y are 
the same term when every assertion which is^ true 
of X is also true of y, and every assertion which is 
false if made of x is also false when made of y ; or, 
to put it in other language, if x and y are not to be 
the same, there must always be at least one asser- 
tion which is true of the one but false of the other. 
Now, this definition of identity will also hold good 
if X and y are not individuals but classes. Fox 
classes are identical only when they comprise pre- 
cisely the same members, and in that case it is 
clear that whatever can be truly asserted of class x, 
and nothing else, may be truly asserted of class y.^ 

Or, again, we may reach an equivalent result by 
first defining identity as a relation between classes j 
thus, the class x is identical with the class y when, 
and only when, every member of a? is a member of 
y and every member of y a member of x. Bearing 
in mind that for every individual term there is 
always at least one class of which the term in 
question is the only member (as, e.g^^ Thomas 
Hobbes is the only member of the class ‘ author of 
Leviathany 2 the only member of the class ‘ even 
prime number,' and so on), we get the result that, 

1 If, e.g^y there is a certain terjm m which helongs to a? but not 
to y, there is a ptoposidon, viz. * x contains m,* which, as it 
stands, is true, but would be falseif y were substituted for a. 


if X and y are both classes of one member, the one 
member of a; is the same term as the one member 
of y. This obviously reduces to our previous 
formula for the identity of individuals. For, if a 
be ‘ the x, and there is a proposition which is true 
of ‘ the X ’ but not of ‘ the i/,’ such as ‘ the a is a w, 
it must be true that ‘ a is a but false that * the 
y is a contrary to our previous deduction fi'oin 
the definition of identity between classes. 

When Ave say of anything that it is ^ the same ' 
or is identical,’ our statement is manifestly in- 
complete, and, as it stands, without significance, 
unless Ave say Avhat it is the same with. Identity 
is thus clearly a relation of some kind. Further, 
it is a symmetrical relation, i.e. it is its OAvn con- 
verse, since, if a is the same as by b is ahvays 
the same as a. Also, the relation is transitive, 
i.e. it is always true that, if a, is the same as b 
and h the same as c, a is the same as c.^ Again, 
identity, like self-love, self-support, suicide, is 
a self -relative, since everything is always ‘the 
same as ’ itself, or, to put it more technically, the 
same term Avhich is antecedent, or first term, in 
the relation may ahvays be sequent, or last term. 
It is this that is expressed in the abstract formula 
known as the LaAv of Identity, a=a (for some 
remarks on the meaning of the symbol = in this 
formula, see immediately beloAv). It should be 
noted that the formula of itself does not state that 
the asserted identity excludes the co-existence of 
difierence or variety, and that the attacks Avhich 
have been directed against it on this ground thus 
arise from misapprehension of its precise purport. 
Thus, if for a we substitute ‘the crosser of the 
Rubicon,' the formula in no Avay denies that the 
person Avho crossed the Rubicon is the same person 
Avho was killed by Brutus and Cassius ; all that it 
denies is that the person who crossed the Rubicon 
can be identical Avith a person who never crossed 
the Rubicon, or Avho did not cross it in the circum- 
stances described in the proposition. This con- 
sideration of itself largely invalidates the Hegelian 
attack on the principle. There is, hoAvever, a 
further peculiarity about the relation of identity 
which is not taken into account hy the formula, 
but has noAv to be mentioned, and does afford more 
plausible grounds for raising metaphysical diffi- 
culties. Self-relatives in general are relations 
which may subsist between a term and itself, bat 
may also subsist between one term and another. 
Thus, a suicide is one who kills himself, but the 
relation of killer to killed may, and most often 
does, hold between distinct persons ; a man may 
govern or love himself, bat he may also love or 
govern other persons. But absolute self -sameness, 
or identity, can subsist only between a term and 
itself. If a and b are numerically distinct terms, 
then it is never absolutely true that a and h are 
identical — a point which is perhaps most clearly 
brought out when we consider such relations as 
those studied in pure mathematics, where, e.g.y 
it is fundamental that a ^oint or an integer is 
never identical with any point or integer which is 
not itself. And, as we shall see directly, the same 
consideration that a thing is never identical with 
anything but itself is really of no less moment 
in the study of human moral and social relations. 

Summing up, then, we may say that identity is 
a relation which is symmetrical, transitive, and 
self-relative, and that in its strictest logical sense 
it is the only relation which can exist only hetAveen 
a term and itself. We have now to consider some 
of the objections which have been urged against 
admitting the reality of such a relation. But per- 

1 In the case where a, &, o are geometrical magnitudes, tins 
formula becomes the familiar ‘first axiom' of Euclid, ‘things 
which are equal to (ie. have the same magnitude with) the same 
thing are equal to one another.' 
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haps it will he well first to say a word about one 
or two possible misapprehensions which arise from 
the ambiguity of the commonly adopted symbol = 
to express this relation. 

It must be remembered that the symbols which represent 
relations and operations are, in the first instance, arbitrary. 
Such sis^ns as =, 4-, x, of themselves tell us nothinff of the 
relations or operations for which they stand. The person who 
first introduces them is at liberty to put what sense he pleases 
upon them, provided only that the sense intended is made per- 
fectly clear and that the same symbol retains, so long: as no 
notice to the contrary is given, the same precise sense. It 
follows, farther, that there is no objection to the emplO}’'ment 
of an already familiar symbol in an extended or otherwise 
modified sense, provided two conditions are observed : the 
relation or operation for which the symbol is henceforth to 
stand must have certain formal logical oharaoteristics in com- 
mon with that for which it had been formerly used ; the same 
symbol must not be used for relations and operations which 
bear no analogy at all with one another. And it ought to be 
clearly indicated exactly how far the analogy between the old 
sense and the new extends, w'hat formal characteristics are 
common to the two cases. Thus, in arithmetic, if the symbol x 
has first been ‘ defined’ for the domain of natural integers, and 
‘multiplication’ of one natural integer by another has thus 
received an unambiguous sense, we have no right to use the 
same symbol x or the word ‘multiplication’ to denote an 
operation with rational fractions, or with ‘ algebraic ’ or ‘ real ' 
numbers in general, without first fixing its sense by re-defining 
the word or the symbol for the new domain in which it is hence- 
forth to he employed. It follows that, taken apart from its 
definition for a given domain, a symbol of relation or operation 
is usually ambiguous, and some at least of the criticisms which 
have been passed on the formal expression of the Law of Iden- 
tity seem to be mors consequences of the ambiguity of the 
symbol It has been said, in support of the view that the 
relation « has no meaning unless it relates two distinct terms, 
that the whole point of such expressions as or (a 46)2 

would be destroyed if the sides of the * equation * 
were not dififerent expressions. It must be replied that in the 
first case, where we are dealing with a genuine ‘ equation,’ the 
symbol =5 does not denote logical identity at all, but equalitpj 
i.e. identity of magnitude. The symbol a; here stands for a 
number, as yet supposed to be unknown, hut such that, when 
It is discovered, the sum of it and 7 is equal to 10. If we replace 
as by the only value which satisfies the equation, viz, S, the state- 
ment S47 » 10 becoraes a strict identity. Its meaning is that 
CAe self-.same number which results from the operation of adding 
7 to 3 is th& number which results from adding 1 to 9. The two 
operations are distinct ; but, since each integer occurs only once 
in the series of natural numbers, the result of the operation is 
identical in the strictest sense, and it is of the result tViat we mean 
to speak. There is only one 10 in the whole universe of thought, 
and it is this unique object 10 about which we are making an 
assertion. If there could be two different numbers 10, one of 
which resulted from the addition of 1 to 9 and the other from 
the addition of 7 to 3, arithmetic would b® impossible. Thus, if 
we take 34-7ss9-j-l as a statement about the results of two 
different operations, we are asserting the identity of a berm— 10 
—with itself ; if we take it, as we are also at liberty to do, ag a 
statement about two operations of addition, the symbol » no 
longer denotes identity but equivalence (ue. the operations of 
adding 1 to 9 and of adding 7 to 3 are not identical, bub they 
yield a result which is identical). So in an algebraical formula, 
like that given above, which contains no • variable,’ though it is 
often convenient to speak of the formula as an ‘identity,’ or to 
say that the two sides of the expression are ‘identically equal,’ 
what is really stated is an equivalence. The meaning is not that 
the operation of multiplying by itself is the same as that 
of multiplying a by itself, 6 by itself, and 2, a, b by one another, 
and then adding the results, but that the two processes yield a 
final result which is identical. 

It may still Ijq ur^ed that, at any rate when we 
make significant judgments of identity, there is 
always an assertion of difference included in our 
statements. (For an able statement of the new, 
here criticized, that itfio terms are required for 
the relation of identity, see particularly Varisco, 
Conosci U Stesso, p. 147, note.) Thus, it may be 
said that, even in the ‘identities^ of which we 
have just been speakin 
what we assert is that 

mine one and the same result, and that, apart from 
the difference of the operations, it would not he 
worth while to assert the identity of the result. 
Who, for instance, would he the wiser for knowing 
that 10 =10, or, to take Hegel’s example, that ‘a 
plant is— -a plant ’ ? And it may even be urged, as 
by Bradley, that the so-called Law of Identity a^a 
is not a judgment or proposition at aU, since every 
significant proposition is a synthesis of different 
elements, xet neither criticism seems to go to the 
root of the matter. It is not true to say that 


g, by our own admission 
difi’erent onerations detp.r. 


10=5 10 (the symbol =5 being here taken as meaning 
‘is identical with’) is an unmeaning or otiose 
assertion. For it means that the number 10 is 
unique in the series of natural integers, so that, 
in counting, when one has once passed 10 he 
will never come back to it, or, to use other words, 
that the series of integers is non-recurrent. If we 
do not usually think it necessary to mention this 
peculiarity of the series of integers, that is merely 
because of its familiarity ; in a logical study of the 
properties of number the peculiarity is a highly 
important one, and the proof of it a highly elabo- 
rate aflair. Hence it is not strictly true to say 
that, whenever we assert identity, we simul- 
taneously assert or, at any rate, imply difference 
as well, though this is, no doubt, most commonly 
the case. And reflexion will show that, where we 
assert ‘ identity in difference,’ there is always an 
assertion of absolute self-sameness involved. Thus, 
if we say ‘ the wall-paper in Mr. X’s study has 
exactly the same shade as that in Mr. Y’s dining- 
room,’ we do state a difference ; the papers are not 
the same papers, and the walls which they cover 
are not the same walls. But the shade of colour 
of the one paper is numerically one and the same 
with that of the other. There are not two colour- 


shades, but one. Or, if an actor in a stage recog- 
nition-scene exclaims, ‘ That person is my long-lost 
son,’ it is implied, of course, that the long-lost son 
has changed in many ways, but there is something 
of which absolute identity is asserted; he is 
numerically one and the same person. If personal 
identity were the fiction that Hume asserted it to 
be, such a statement as ‘ This is my long-lost son ’ 
would always be false. Hence, wherever a state- 
ment of identity in diversity is made, it will be 
found to include as part of its meaning an assertion 
of the form a = os. This is not to deny that physical 
things change or that organisms grow ; it is merely 
to state that, unless the change or growth is a pro- 
cess within something permanently self-identical, 
the very statements ‘ TMs changes,’ ‘ This grows,’ 
cannot be true. 

With respect to the statement that an expression 
of the form asa, if it means what it says, is no 
genuine judgment, one may say that the matter is 
partly one of arbitrary definition. If, in Bradley’s 
fashion, a judgment is defined in such a way as to 
make the presence of distinct terms part of the 
definition, then, of course, with such a definition, 
no affirmation in which there is only one term will 
be a judgment according to this definition. But 
this obvious consideration does not dispose of the 
question whether there may not be true and sig- 
nificant statements which fall outside the limits of 
this definition. Thus 10 = 10, according to what 
has just been maintained, is significant and true, 
since it disposes of the conceivably possible view 
that the number-series may be recurrent ; but it 
would not be a judgment according to Bradley’s 
definition. And certainly the abstract schema of 
all such propositions, the formula a^a, cannot be 
an actual judgment, for the simple reason that a 
has here no determinate signification, but is merely 
a blank form standing equally well for any actual 
term, but not itself a term at all. And, where 
there is not even one term, there clearly can be no 
judgment. But this criticism has of itself no more 
direct bearing on the Law of Identity than npon 
any other pure logical schema of possible judg- 
ments, such as, e.o., ‘ All a;’s are y’s.’ As the present 
writer understands it, none of the so-called formal 
laws of thought claims to be more than a rule or 
formula according to which true propositions can 
be made, and in violation of which no true propo- 
sition can be made. The real function of the Law 


of Identity is thus simply to assert that every 
object of thought has a definite character. Simi- 
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laxly the Law of Contradiction (which, it may be 
incidentally observed, is not the Law of Identity 
disguised in a negative form, but a wholly inde- 
pendent law) adds that no object of thought can at 
once have and not have a given determinate char- 
acter, while the Law of Excluded Middle further 
adds that, if the given character is fully determin- 
ate, any given object of thought must either have 
it or not have it. The effect of the three taken 
together as postulates of thought is to ensure that 
the logical universe of discourse shall contain only 
determinate and distinct objects of thought, or, in 
other words, that its members, whatever they may 
be, shall possess a definite and recognizable indi- 
viduality. Since each of the three ‘laws’ is re- 
quired to guarantee this result, it seems impossible 
either to deny the logical value of the Law of Iden- 
tity, or, in Hegelian fashion, to maintain that an 
actual thing is only identical with itself because it 
is also different from itself, and vice versa. Indeed, 
we have seen that, in the case of such objects as the 
natural numbers, there seems to be a self-identity 
which excludes all difference whatsoever. To revert 
to our example, 9 + 1= 10 =3+ 7, there is imdoubt- 
edly a difference between 9 + 1 and 3+7, but it is 
a difference not in the result of the operations, the 
number 10, but merely in the methods by which it 
is obtained. What is identical here, the result, 
has no element of difference within it ; and what is 
different, the two operations, is not identical, but 
merely equivalent. So, when we say that two 
different men, A and see the same sun, the 
whole situation exhibits identity in difference ; but 
the identity belongs to one thing, the object seen, 
and is absolute down to the utmost particular ; the 
difference to something else, the processes by which 
the perception of the object is effected in the case 
of A and of B respectively. So more generally, if 
it is said of A and B that they are ‘ the same and 
not the same,’ meaning, e,g,t that their formal 
structure is the same but their material different, 
it is clear that identity is asserted about one con- 
stituent element of A and H, and difference about 
quite other constituent elements. The common 
formal structure, e,g,, in respect of which A and B 
are pronounced the same, is strictly and numerically 
one and the same with itself, and it is precisely 
this that is expressed in the affirmative part of the 
statement. 

2 . Application. — It is no part of the business of 
logic to formulate criteria of identity, or to say 
when any particular assertion of identity is correct. 
Still it may well fall within the logician’s province 
to utter a warning against one or two popular fal- 
lacies, which might, if unnoticed, prevent the 
recognition of identity where it exists. The chief 
of these prejudices is perhaps the in veterate_ ten- 
dency to assume that identity, wherever it is 
asserted, means the presence of an identical ma- 
terial constituent or constituents in a complex. 
This, of course, need not be the case ; the point 
of identity in a given case may lie entirely in the 
formal structure of the complex, as when a melody 
is said to be the same, though it has been trans- 
posed into a different key. Or we may mean to 
assert identity of formal structure together with 
identity of some, but not all, of the material con- 
stituents. In such cases it may he impossible to 
say with certainty how many of the material con- 
stituents of a complex must remain the same in 
order that our assertion may be regarded as true. 
This is illustrated by the old q^uestion whether the 
pair of stockings which had been darned so often 
that no part of the original silk remained were still 
the same or a new pair. ^ The point is that, in a 
case like this, we mean in ordinary life to assert 
something more than the formal or structural iden- 
tity of the pair of stockings ; we feel that the 
von. vri .—- 7 


identity of the stockings is not preserved unless 
at least some part of the material has remained all 
through the processes of mending ; but we have no 
fixed standard by which to determine how much of 
the material must be preserved, and thus the ques- 
tion admits of no determinate answer. What we 
may learn from it is that in any concrete case the 
question of identity cannot be answered unless 
the exact respect is specified in which identity is 
sought. It is possible to have, for instance, abso- 
lute identity of material constituents without iden- 
tity of formal structure, or, again, complete identity 
of formal structure without any identity whatso- 
ever of material constituents. This shows us that 
the Law of Identity is in no way affected by the 
fact that change is real, since either the material 
constituents of a complex or its formal element 
may change without affecting the other element. 
Hence, if a person is, in any given context, speci- 
ally interested in the one aspect, he may correctly 
assert identity, though there may have been con- 
siderable change in the other. We also see that 
the identity which co-exists with change is not'well 
described as a permanent substratum. Where what 
we mean to assert is identity of form or structure, 
the use of a word like substratum, which inevitably 

S ests a material factor in a complex, is wholly 
jading. In general we may say that, owing 
to the fact that in concrete cases we usually mean 
to assert an identity which is neither wholly formal 
nor wholly material, the q^uestion whether some- 
thing is still ‘ what it was^ or has become ‘ some- 
thing different ’ cannot be satisfactorily answered 
except with reference to the end we have in view 
in raising it. To take a trivial instance — the fact 
that every material constituent of one’s body may 
be different from any of what were its material 
constituents ten years ago is irrelevant to an 
‘identification’ in the police-court. 

So far we have been in the main considering the 
case of complexes which on their material side 
have been treated as mere aggregates capable of 
receiving a structural determination from without ; 
and we nave seen that, with respect to them, there 
appears to be always a certain degree of arbitrari- 
ness involved in deciding the question how far they 
can be modified without losing their identity. (For 
some general remarks applicable to the case in 
hand, see Varisco’s observations on the arbitrary 
element in scientific formulae iConosci te Stesso^ 
pp. 118-120].) The case of wholes which are not 
mere aggregates, and whose formal character con- 
sists not in a structure imposed from without, but 
in internal development along definite lines and 
towards a definite end, requires some further con- 
sideration. In what does the identity of a living 
organism or, again, of a personal self consist ? In 
the case of the organism, which is constantly re- 
newing itself by getting rid of superfluous material 
constituents and building up fresh elements to take 
their place, it is plain that identity does not de- 
pend on the retention of any material constituent 
throughout the whole of the organism’s life. If 
we interpreted rigidly the Aristotelian formula, 
‘presence of the same form in the same matter,’ it 
would clearly not be a correct account of the iden- 
tity of any Irving organism. What seems to be of 
primary importance is formal identity as shown 
not in unchanging retention of one and the same 
structure, but in the continuous development of 
structure through successive phases according to a 
definite law of growth. We do not mean by this 
merely a law of ^owth common to all the members 
of a class or species, but a law or principle of struc- 
tural development which in its full determinate- 
ness is unique and peculiar to this one organism. 
(It is true that, e,g,f one oak grows on lines which 
are much the same for all oaks ; but there are 
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always individual differences : no one oak is a 
mere replica of any other, and no mere general 
formula applicable to all oaks alike is an exhaust- 
ive statement of the living law of development or 
‘form’ of this special oak.) From the continuity 
of development presupposed in such a formal iden- 
tity, it seems to follow at once that identity would 
be destroyed if there could be an instantaneous 
change of all the material constituents of the 
organism. There would he no sense in speaking 
of a structure in which all the material constitu- 
ents were simultaneously replaced as a growth or 
development. It would be in the strictest sense a 
new creation. Finally, a word or two may he said 
about personal identity. Does it reside solely in 
the soul or mind, or does it involve identity of the 
physical organism ? In actual practice, of course, 
life does not present us with cases in which per- 
sonal identity is found apart from such an identity 
of the organism as has just been spoken of. But 
we can at least imagine such a possibility. 

Suppose, for example, that the Pythagorean doctrines were 
true, and that the soul of a man could become associated with 
the body of a parrot. If it were possible for the supposed parrot 
to convince us that it retained the psychical character which we 
had previously known as that of a friend, it is difficult to see 
howwe could refuse to believe that we were dealing, not indeed 
with the same wan, but with the same person. We should, e.g., 
be morally bound to treat the parrot, not as a mere parrot, hub 
as having the same moral claims and rights as our friend. And 
we should hardly re^rd the belief in personal immortality as 
capable of refutation ojr the mere consideration that there can 
be no identity of organism between an embodied and a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And,^ again, though many theologians would 
maintain that complete immortality involves a 
‘resurrection of the body,’ it is hard to see in 
what sense they can maintain that the ‘ glorified ’ 
body is the same organism as the ‘corruptible’ 
body. ^ Personal identity would thus seem to be 
essentially psychical and, in its concept (whatever 
the full concrete facts may be), independent of 
bodily identity. Once more, as in the case of the 
organism, it is important to understand that per- 
sonal identity is, primarily, identity of form. It 
does not require the jjermanent and unchanged 
persistence of any special material content, such 
as a group of sensations or thoughts or feelings, 
throughout the course of personal existence. It is 
no more required, in order that a man may he 
the same person as he was twenty years ago, that 
some mental ‘contents’ should have persisted un- 
changed during the twenty years, than the same- 
ness of his body requires that some of its pai’ticles 
should still be the same as twenty years ago. 
What is required is that the succession of changes 
in mental and moral character should be linked 
together as a continuous development according to 
a Taw of growth which in its concrete fullness is 
characteristic of the person in question and of no 
other being in the uxiiverse. A man’s present ex- 
perience is his experience, because it fits on to his 
past experiences as it does not fit on to any other 
series of individual experiences. It is thus an 
abuse of language, which may easily lead to the 
gravest confusion of thought, to speak of personal 
identity as involving anything in the nature of an 
unchanging psychical ‘ substratum.’ 

The conjtusion appears in the crudest form in the 
difficulties raised by Hume about personal identity. 
His difficulty is real only if we assume that personal 
identity means the permanent persistence of some 
identifiable mental * state ’ or group of states. If 
this is conceded, it is, of course, easy to show that 
we have no evidence for the existence of any such 
permanent ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas.’ Even Bradley’s 
suggested minimum of a persisting core of coen^es- 
thesia is something in which it is very hard to 
believe. The difficulty vanishes when it is seen 
that personal identity is primarily identity of form, 


not of content or matter. The same mistaken de- 
mand for identity of content as a basis of personal 
identity seems to lie at the bottom of the contem- 
porary tendency to exalt the ‘ subliminal ’ seif into 
a principle for the explanation of all psychological 
difficulties. It is, of course, a fact capable of 
establishment by careful observation, even if it 
were not already presupposed in the conception 
of the mind as a thing that grows and develops, 
that mental ‘ states ’ do not arise and vanish in- 
stantaneously ; they have a period of ‘ marginal ’ 
existence which may exist both before and after 
their occupation of the ‘ centre ’ of attentive con- 
sciousness. But the doctrine of the ‘subliminal’ 
self extends this conception of the ‘ margin ’ sur- 
rounding the ‘ focus ’ of consciousness beyond the 
limits within which its validity can be submitted 
to experimental tests. The ‘ subliminal ’ is thought 
of as a region in which mental contents of all kinds 
still persist as actual, though unconscious, when 
they nave disappeared from even the ‘margin’ of 
consciousness, and from which they can be evoked 
again in the processes of recall. As a symbol for 
the truth that the actual condition of conscious- 
ness may he largely determined by experiences 
which are no longer present to consciousness, there 
can be no objection to the use of such a notion ; 
but when the attempt is made to regard the symbol 
as an explanation — for instance, to explain recol- 
lection by the supposed persistence of a percept or 
idea ‘ below the threshold,’ or to convert a mental 
tendency into an actual conjunction of ‘ subliminal’ 
states—and, most of all, when personal identity is 
supposed to rest upon such an actually unchanging 
body of ‘ subliminal ’ mental contents, it should be 
clear that we are dealing with the Huniian fallacy 
in a new dress. An identity which is really one of 
form and law is being illegitimately converted into 
one of material constituents. If we are right in 
holding that personal identity requires no notion of 
an unchanging * substrate,’ the theories which may 
be formed of the character of the supposed ‘ sub- 
liminal ’ self will have no bearing upon the problem 
of identity. In fact, the very problem to be solved, 
in what the identity of a person consists, obviously 
breaks out again when we ask what is meant by 
the unity and self-identity of the supposed ‘ sub- 
liminal * personality itself. 

Without introducing any reference to the ‘ sub- 
liminal,* we may sim^y state the facts of which 
it appears to give a mythological account thus. 
Since personal identity would appear to depend on 
the unique linking up of past with present mental 
states in virtue of a formal law or principle of 
mental development, it seems to involve as a con- 
sequence at least the possibility of a recall in 
memory of whatever experiences have belonged 
to a self. That we in all probability forget most 
of our experiences so completely that they are 
never recalled, at least in the life that we know, 
is no objection to such a view. For it may well 
be that they are not recalled simply because 
further experience does not provide us with the 
appropriate cues. From abnormal cases, such as 
those of persons who have survived the very near 
approach of death and have recorded their experi- 
ences, it would seem unsafe to assert of any ex- 
perience that it has certainly passed beyond all 
possibility of recollection. On the other hand, it 
xs hard to see how the kind of continuity in mental 
development without which there would be no 
meaning in speaking of certain past experiences 
as mine, and not those of another person, could be 
preserved if all possibility of their actual recovery 
were precluded. Such totally lost experiences 
would not be ‘ linked up ’ with any personality at 
all, and, if they could be supposed to exist, would 
seem to have become ownerless. But an owner- 
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less experience is surely a contradiction in terms. 
On the contrary, if there is such a continuity in 
ersonal development that there is always a real 
ependence of the later phases of a personality 
upon the earlier — a dependence which is different 
in kind from the dependence of one man’s person- 
ality on that of another—this would seem to be of 
itself enough to guarantee the possibility that anjr 
experience which has been that of a given indi- 
vidual may be, when the cue for it arrives, rein- 
stated in the form of memory. Hence it seems, 
to the present writer at least, that memory is 
essential to personal identity, and that there is 
ultimately no sense, e.gf., in speculations which 
represent the same person as passing through a 
succession of lives in each of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all possible memory of the events 
of those which have gone before. If all links of 
memory are destroyed at death (or at re-hirth), on 
what ground do we p}‘onounce a given man A to 
he a reincarnation of another man B rather than 
an entirely new creation ? 

Literatcrb.—A, Logical Law of lDEifTiTr.—(l) Leibniz : 
R. Latta, The Monadologj; and other Philosophical Writings 
of Leibnizy Oxford, 1898 ; B. Russell, Ph%lQSop>hy of Leihmz, 
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1908, esp. de Analyst notionum (p. 856 ft,) and Primce veritates 
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IDENTITY (Buddhist).—!. \Yefind the notion 
of identity principally in material objects which 
preserve tne same aspect for a long time, and w^hich 
may be moved in space mthout change of form. 
The Buddhists have carried the doctrine of non- 
identity so far that they have come to deny move- 
ment. According to them, when a body seems to 
move, it is really being continually renewed, and 
is, so to speak, re-horn of itself-yre-born each 
moment in a difierenb spot. Such is the opinion 
of the orthodox (Skr. Ahhidharmas). The vatsi- 
putriyas, who are heretics, believe that a gesture 
IS a movement, whereas, according to the orthodox 
opinion, gesture is but a new disposition of a body, 
which is no longer the same body as it was before. 
Yet, like all Buddhists, the Vatsiputriyas admit— 
basing their faith on Scripture and experience-— 
that a flame is always being renewed, and that it 
never remains for one moment identical with itself. 
The flame of the lamp in the third watch of the 
night is the continuation of the flame in the first 
watch ; these two flames form a series {santati ) ; 
the first is the cause (hetu) of the second, for they 
have both the same natuie ; the wick and the oil 
are not causes, but only coefficients {praiyaya). 
This series may he developed in space while it 
lasts : when there is a prairie fire, the flame of the 


Northern extremity of the prairie stands in the? 
same relation to the flame of the Southern ex- 
tremity as the bird arriving in the South to the 
bird which has come from the North. But we may 
follow the problem still more closely. It may 
q.uite well be the case that flame, sound, and 
thought are essentially ‘momentary,* ‘perishing 
from moment to moment,* and yet that certain 
objects and the atoms originally constituting all 
objects remain identical. Certain things remain 
in existence as long as there is no cause to destroy 
them.^ 

If things [safnshrta)^ are momentary, then they 
perish of themselves, without any cause. It is 
denied that the flame dies because it is blown out, 
or that sound dies because a hand is laid on the 
bell. The cause which is in opposition to the 
existence of the flame does not destroy the flame ; 
for how can we destroy what exists, or how can we 
destroy what does not exist ? This cause prevents 
the new flame from springing up to replace the 

E resent one ; it interrupts the series of the flame 
y paralyzing the forces which made it last. From 
all evidence, it is the same with wood. 

* Are we to think that wood perishes by contact with flame 7 
—Yes, for we no longer see the wood when it is burnt, and no 
reasoning is worth the evidence of our senses.— No. It is a 
matter of reasoning ; for, even if we no longer see the w'ood, that 
may be the outcome of the fact that it perishes of itself and 
ceases to he renewed. The non-existence of the wood, which, 
you say, is caused b:^ the Are, is a pure nothingness, a non- 
entity : and non-entity cannot be an effect and cannot be 
caused. Besides, if destruction, the non-existence which suc- 
ceeds existence, had sometimes a cause, it would always, like 
birth, have a cause. And you willingly admit that flame, sound, 
and thought are momentary by nature* {AbhidharmakoH- 
bhd^ya, iv. 2). 

If things perish without cause, from their very 
nature — as objects thrown into the air fall — they 
must perish in the very moment of birth, and they 
cannot exist beyond the moment in which they 
actually receive heiag; they perish in the spot 
where they are horn, and they cannot pass from 
one place to another. 

‘ If destruction, being without cause, does not take place at 
the very birth of the thing, it will not take place later, for the 
thing remains what it is.* But, one may say, the thing changes, 
it ripens, it grows older. What grows older and what changes 
is a ‘ series,’ for the notion of change is by its very terms contra- 
dictory : ‘That the same thing should become other than it is, 
is absurd j that the thing should remain the same, and its 
characters become different, is absurd.* s 

There is much discussion over the example of 
water which disappears by ebullition. The fire 
prevents the atoms of water, which disappear every 
moment, from procreating new atoms of water : 
‘ thus the mass of water is reduced more and more, 
until it entirely disappears, and finally does not 
I exist in its series, or in its beiim,* ^ 

2 . The point of view of the DignS-ga school ( 6 th 
cent. [?]) 18 too well known to require more than 
brief mention here.® By existence is meant the 
capacity for producing an effect [arthahriydJca- 
ritva). Now, a permanent thin^ is inactive. Does 
it possess, at the moment when it is accomplishing 
its present act, the power to accomplish its past 
and future acts ? It so, then it will certainly 
accomplish them at once, for it is not usual that 
anything capable of an act should postpone it. If 
iThe old school believes that things are anitya, ‘non- 
eternal,’ ‘fragile * j but it does not say that they are all ksa-y^ika, 
‘ momentary, * instantaneous.’ Buddha says : * It is evident 
that this body lasts one year ... a hundred years, and even 
more. But that which is called mind, intellect, consciousness, 
keeps up an incessant round by day and by night of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another ’ {Sarhyutta, ii. 96). 

8 Saihskrta^* what is composed, caused,* The 
alone exists. The * non-caused,’ be it * space * or nirvana, is 
but a name. 

3 Vasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. A.n. [?]) in A bhidharmako^a- 
bhdsya, iv. 2, fob 180 of Tosi^Jur, Mdo, vol. Ixiii. (India Office 
Lib^y copy). 

c See SarvadarianasaThgraha, Calcutta, 1868, tr. A. E. Gough, 
London, 1882, p. 16 ; tr. L, de la Vall6e Poussin, in Musiion, new 
ser., i. {1902] 64. 
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not, it will never accomplish them, just as a stone, 
which is at the present moment incapable of pro- 
ducing a bud, will never produce one. It may be 
said that the permanent thing produces such and 
such an effect by reason of the co-operation of 
additional factors. If these factors remain ex- 
terior, then it is they that are active. If they 
give some new^ capacity to the permanent thing, 
then our point is proved : the primitive being, who 
lacked this capacity, has perished ; a new being 
has been born who possesses this capacity. It is 
ve^ difficult to attribute to a non-momentary 
thing, to a thing which is permanent and identical 
with itself, a successive activity. That which pro- 
duces no effect — space or nirvana — ^is not a thing, 
since it is incapable of action or reaction, and 
incapable of being caused. 

3. If we consider in a series (santati) two 
moments which are very close, the one ‘cause’ 
and the other ‘ effect,’ we shall have no difficulty 
in persuading ourselves that they are neither 
identical nor different. The philosophy of Nagar- 
juna (1st cent. a.b. [?]), arguing from the fact that 
the relations of cause and effect are ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives its opinion in favour of the relative character 
of the idea of causality ; there is, in absolute truth, 
no cause and effect. A more moderate or less criti- 
cal philosophy admits a certain identity in the 
series. Every atom of water, according to it, is 
fluidity ; every atom of fire, heat. 

With regard to the most interesting of all series, 
the mental or intellectual series which consti- 
tutes our pseudo-individuality, our substantial and 
permanent pseudo-ego,^ the Milindapanha remarks 
that the murderer deserves to be punished, although 
he is, at the time of punishment, no longer the 
same being who committed the crime ; just as the 
marriageable woman belongs to the man to whom 
she has been promised as a little girl.^ Thus the 
series which constitutes our soul is divided into an 
infinite number of existences {nilcdyasabhaga^ jan- 
man)f each one of which is prepared to make 
retribution for a certain lot of actions (see art. 
Death ahd Disposal of the Dead [Buddhist]). 
In each of these existences the soul really remains 
identical with itself : its acts, with the exception 
of the very gravest, will not be requited till a 
future existence. There is no reason for surprise 
over the fact that it makes retribution {vipdka) 
for its past acts, or that it is disposed either to 
good or to evil by reason of the ‘issuing’ {nisganda) 
of its past acts, although there is nothing per- 
manent in itself* It is a parallel with the flower 
which receives the counter-blow from the sub- 
stances on which the seed has fed. 

The Sautrantikas believe that acta bring about 
a certain modification in the series, i.e. in the soul 
— a spiritual modification, if we may call it so, 
from which retribution springs. The school of 
Abhidharma believes that the act creates a subtle 
matter which develops in an uninter- 

rupted series, forming part of the series of the 
human being, just as the series of thoughts or the 
series of ^oss elements does. So the past is per- 
petuated in the future ; and the being, although 
developing, yet remains to a certain extent similar 
to itself, 

I H. Taiae<P« Paris, 1879, pref. p. 9) ; ' There 

Is nothing real iu the ego, except the train ol its events.* 

2 Milindaf u. ii. 1, ed. V. Trenckner, Lond, and Edinb., 1880, 
p. 40 ; Bhys Davids, ‘ Questions ol King Milinda,’ in 3JBB xxxv. 
[1890] 63: ‘The king said: “He who is born, Nagasena, does 
he remain the same or become another?*’ “ Neither the same 
nor another.” “ Give me an illustration.” “Now what do you 
think, 0 king ? You were onoe a baby, a tender thing, and small 
in size, lying fiat on your back. Was that the same as you who 
are now grown up f ” “ No. Thatohild was one, lam another.” 
“II you are not that child, it will follow that you have had 
neither mother nor father, no I nor teacher . . * (cf. H. 0. 

Warren, Buddhism in Tranflatiom, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, 
pp. 148-152). 


LiTBaATcmB.— This has been indicated in the notes. See also 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha% Stuttgart, 1914, Eng. tr., London, 
1882 ; P. Oltratnare, Bist. des id6es thdosophiques dans I'lnde^ 
i, [Paris, 1906] 197 ; L. de la Vall4e Poussin, Bouddhisme^ do. 
1909, p. 178. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

IDLENESS. — The essential idea of the word 
‘ idle ’ seems to be empty or unoccupied. This idea 
may be applied vaguely to what is void of any con- 
tent, unsubstantial, trivial, useless, fruitless. More 
definitely it may refer to time that is not filled 
with occupations. In English the latter is the 
more prominent meaning ; m the German eitel^ the 
former. Probably the German usage keeps nearer 
to the original meaning of the word, and the pro- 
minent English meaning is derivative; bnt it is 
this meaning that gives definite import to idleness 
as descriptive of a condition in the moral life of 
men. 

In this sense idleness presents an aspect that is 
not necessarily unfavourable, but is at times even 
favourable, to morality and happiness. It offers an 
agreeable relief from the ii^ksomeness which is 
occasionally attendant on nearly all the occupa- 
tions of lire. This dolce far mente has found a 
delightful esmression in Thomson’s Castle of In^ 
doUnce, and Tennyson’s Lotos^Eaters. It is in the 
spirit of these poems that W. Morris speaks of 
himself in The Earthly Paradise as ‘ the idle singer 
of an empty day,’ and Johnson entitled one of his 
well-known senes of papers The Idler, But in its 
higher purport idleness is commonly denoted by 
‘ leisure ’ ; it means such relief from the occupa- 
tions that are necessary for physical existence as 
leaves time and energy for the higher interests of 
life. In a practical shape this idea of idleness has 
found embodiment in the holidays or festivals of all 
races. Of these the highest type is the Hebrew 
Sabbath. But the Greek mind embodied the idea 
of the Sabbath in its own way. The name for an 
institution designed to cultivate the higher life — 
the name from which our ‘school’ is derived — is 
the common Greek word for ‘leisure,’ In 

his blunter fashion the Eoman called a school 
ludus, *play’ or ‘sport.’ Both of the great races 
of the ancient pagan world thus saw, like the 
Hebrews, that the culture of a higher life becomes 
possible only when men have secured a certain 
relaxation from the serious labour for physical 
existence — such relaxation as appears compara- 
tively like playful exercise. As Gray puts it, life 
must ‘ leave us leisure to be good ’ (Eymn to Ad/oer- 
sity, 20). 

Sat this is not the most prominent feature in the 
moral aspect of idleness. The truth is that in this 
higher aspect idleness is conceived as idleness only 
in a relative sense of the term. The idle man en- 
joys relief from one class of occupations only that 
he may be free to occupy himself with others. 

’ How various his employments whom the world 
Galls idle, and who justly, in return, 

Esteems that busy world an idler too 1 * 

(Oowper, Task, lii. 352-354). 

Accordingly idleness, as such, is never viewed by 
the moralist in a favourable light. Even Thomson, 
though the praise of industry in his second canto is 
a very palpable failure to neutralize the drowsy 
spell of the first, has yet to describe indolence as ‘ a 
most enchanting wizard, . . , than whom a fiend 
more fell is nowhere found* (canto i. 2). The 
ethical literature of the world is therefore full of 
warnings against the evils to which moral character 
is exposed %• a life of idleness. These evils corrupt 
both spheres of the moral life, that of personal 
character and that of social relations. 

1. Personal character is injured in various ways by 
an idle life. — (1) Even if morality be interpreted in 
the spirit of a narrow egoistic hedonism, recognizing 
no worth or aim beyond personal pleasure, it is clear 
that that aim itself is defeated by idleness. What- 
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ever theow of pleasure and pain maybe adopted, it 
IS self-evident that they are but emotional products 
of the activities that make up life. Pleasure, there- 
fore, can be obtained only by a sufficient degree of 
occupation to create an interest in life. The pleasure 
of ease itself is enjoyable only as a relief from the 
fatigue of work If the interest of life is not sus- 
tamed by adequate employment, there is apt to 
grow up an emotional condition of life-weariness— 
tedium or ennui — which may become so intolerable 
as to drive its victim, if not to suicide, at least 
into some escaj^e from idleness by means of laborious 
sports or feverish excitements like gambling. 

(2) But not only is activity necessary to enjoy- 
ment ; it is ^cessary also to maintain our enermes 
in vigour. Bodily organs become atrophied from 
lack of exercise, and ail the powers of life become 
enervated if not constantly employed. Conse- 
quently a general enfeeblement of character is the 
inevitable result of idleness. 

(3) Probably, however, the malign aspect of idle- 
ness, which is mainly emphasized by the moralists, 
is that vacuity which leaves the unoccupied mind 
open to any seductive influences of evil. We have 
seen that sheer idleness becomes intolerable by 
eliminating all interest from life, leaving nothing 
to make life worth living. The craving for relief 
in some direction becomes irresistible; and, if it is 
not found in useful occupations, it will be sought 
in occupations that are irivolous, if not positively 
pernicious. This is such an obvious teaching of 
common experience that it has found embodiment 
in many a familiar proverb, as well as in the 
homely lessons of popular moral and religious 
literature. 

2. But the larger aspect of idleness, as of ethical 
problems in general, is that which bears upon social 
relations. By its very nature idleness connects 
itself with the economics of society, and it draws 
its significance for social morality from a familiar 
commonplace of economical science with regard to 
the procfuction of wealth. All those commodities 
— the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of life 
— which constitute wealth are producible only by 
labour eiqoended on raw material furnished by 
nature. Every human being, therefore, who lives 
in unproductive idleness, who is merely a consumer 
without being a producer of wealth, requires others 
to labour^ not only for their own subsistence, but 
also for his. This fact forms the foundation of that 
sturdy moral sentiment to which St. Paul gives 1 
expression, that, if a man will not work, he has no | 
ri^t to the means of subsistence (2 Th 3^®). In I 
this sentiment St. Paul represents a peculiar feature 
in the moral ideal of the Hebrews. Eor they stand 
almost alone among the nations of the ancient world 
in their appreciation of the moral value of industrial j 
labour. On this subj ect there is nothing in all litera- 
ture more noble than the utterances of some of 
their Rabbis (some are quoted in E. Beutsch’s 
essay on the Talmud, published in the volume of 
his Literary Eemains, London, 1874, p. 5). 

Among other races social sentiment with regard 
to industrial labour took a ve^ different course. 
The ideal of uncivilized tribes is well known. It 
is often illustrated by Herodotus’s description of 
the Thracians (v. 6) : ‘To be idle is accounted the 
most honourable thing, and to be a tiller of the 
ground the most dishonourable. To live by war 
and plunder is of all things the most glorious.’ 
This ideal was undoubtedly confirmed by slavery. 
The origin of this institution is generally regarded 
as indicating an advance upon a more savage prac- 
tice, by which captives in war were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, if not also eaten, to Ratify hunger, or 
revenge, or some horrid superstitiom Instead of 
this, captives came to be adopted by their victors, 
and forced to undertake those peaceful, steady 


labours which are out of harmony with the bodily 
and mental habits of a warlike race. The result 
was that such labours came to be viewed as appro- 
priate^ occupations only for persons of an inrerior 
rank in society ; and, as slavery was perpetuated 
m all the later and higher civilizations, the pre- 
judice agamst industrial labour became deeply 
engrained in the moral sentiment of the ruling 
classes everywhere (see W. E. H. Lecky, Eist of 
Eationalism^f London, 1877, ch. vi. ad init . ; see also 
his Eist. of European 277 ; 

the fullest exposition of the varied influence of 
slavery upon the free classes will he found in H. 
Wallon, Eist. de Vesclavage dans VantiguiH^y 
Paris, 1879, especially bk. i. ch. xii., and bk. ii. 
ch. ix.). 

The great pagan races of the ancient world in 
general regarded most forms of industrial labour as 
mcompatible \rith the highest morality, and more 
pariiculariy with the moral character of a free 
citizen. It is not indeed to be understood that the 
great States encouraged idleness. On the contrary, 
in some the law required every citizen to show that 
he had some honest means of living, and failure to 
do so was punishable by death (Herod, ii. 177). 
According to Herodotus, this law was imposed upon 
Athens by Solon’s legislation ; but, though Grote 
[Hist, of Greece^ London, 1846-56, ch. xi.) rightly 
Judges this to be improbable, it may be taken as 
implying that the great reformer did provide some 
measure to protect the State against idle vagrants. 
Herodotus, however, himself inmcates the sweeping 
qualifications by which such condemnations of idle- 
ness are to be interpreted. For he takes care to 
inform us that, among the nations with whom his 
researches had made him acquainted, barbarian as 
well as Greek, the prejudice against trades (r^x^'ay) 
was almost universal, those persons being held in 
highest rank (yej'vaki/s) who kept themselves aloof 
from such occupations, and especially those who 
devoted themselves entirely to war (li. 166, 167). 
The truth is that the ancient States were in their 
whole sentiment military, not industrial, societies. 
The strength of their prejudice against trade, as 
Herodotus observes [loe. cit.)^ went at times so far 
as to prohibit their citizens from engaging in trade ; 
i.e. tradesmen were not allowed the full rank and 
rights of freemen. This remarkable prohibition is 
tfricen by Montesquieu {U Esprit des lois, Geneva, 
1748, iv. 7) to illustrate the prevalent conviction of 
ancient legislators, that the trading spirit is in- 
compatible with the moral character necessary for 
civil freedom. It was for this reason that ancient 
thinkers sometimes justified the institution of 
slavei^ as being the only means by which in- 
dustrial labour could be carried on in a free State. 
It is, moreover, significant that the moral treatises 
of ancient paganism, being designed to expound 
the moral life of freemen, not only ignore the 
industrial virtues, but, when they do touch upon 
trade, are in general opposed to the recognition of 
it as a legitimate sphere of life for the virtuous 
man. The only great teacher among the Greeks 
who had surmounted this prejudice was Socrates 
(Xenophon, MemorahUia, L 2, ii. 7. 8, iii. 9) ; and 
his wholesome teaching on die subject throws a 
light, which has seldom been appreciated, on his 
personal character and influence. We seem to 
catch an echo of his teaching in that of his great 
disciple. For Plato recognizes the fact that trade 
cannot be harmful in its essential nature, as it is in- 
dispensable to society.^ He admits, therefore, that, 
if fij were conducted in accordance with reason, it 
would be an honourable employment. But, as he 
holds this to be impossible for human nature, he 
would exclude the trader from the rank of freemen 
(Lawst xi. 918). Aristotle is unwilling to go even 
80 far as his master in his concession to trade. 
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While holding that the best democracy is that of 
an agricultural country, and next that or a pastoral, 
he declares democratic government by a town popu- 
lation to be far inferior, because ‘ there is no room 
for moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they be mechanics, or traders, or labourers ’ 
{Politics^ vi. 4. 12, vii. 9. 3-4). The latest utter- 
ances of Greek philosophy carry the same sentiment 
to an extreme. Two extraordinary illustrations are 
furnished in Plutarch’s Pericles and Lucian’s Som- 
nium. Both of these authors speak with contempt 
of sculpture, even in the hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, as merely a manual occupation. In 
such employments, says Plutarch, op. c^^., ad init.j 
‘ though we are charmed with the work, we often 
despise the workman, as we are pleased with per- 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear to us in the light of mean mechanics.* 

It thus appears that the prejudice against mannal 
labour continued down to the begmning of the 
Roman Empire. Cicero, in fact, auring the last 
days of the Republic, had struck the keynote of 
Roman sentiment on the subject. After dismissing 
nearly every kind of productive industry, except 
agriculture, as ‘ sordid,^ he turns to commerce ; and 
the utmost length he is \villing to go is a grudging 
admission that, if it is conducted on a large scale — 
if it is ‘ magna et copiosa, multa undique apportans, 
multisque sine vanitate (cheating) xmpartiens’ — 
then it is not to he severely condemned — ‘non est 
admodum vituperanda * {de Officiis^ i. 42 [151]). Such 
a state of sentiment accounts for the vast number of 
Roman citizens who were content to live the para- 
sitic life of clients, or even to accept a daily dole of 
bread from the Government rather than take up 
any industrial occupation. Even the learned pro- 
fessions, with the exception of law, suffered social 
degradation from the same cause, and were left to 
men of lower rank, mostly slaves or fxeedmen 
(Cicero, loc. cit.]. Apparently it was this cause also 
that prevented a freeman or any of his family from 
cultivating music professionally. In this connexion 
Aristotle’s discussion on the place of music in edu- 
cation is curious. While recommending that the 
young should be trained in music, he insists that 
the practice of it should he abandoned in maturer | 
years, and must never be undertaken for gain. 

* Professional performers,* he says, ‘ we call vulgar 
(j3a»ai5(roi;s), and no freeman would play or sing un- 
less he were intoxicated or making mn’ {Politics, 
viii. 6. 8). It is evidently owing to the same 
sentiment that Juvenal is shocked at a man of 
consular rank driving his own chariot. The 
satirist finds in the incident a proof of the de- 
grading innovations that were invading society, 
and he cannot palliate the degradation even on 
the ground of its having occurred by night, for 
still * the moon and the stars were witnesses ’ — ‘ sed 
luna videt, sed sldera testes | Intendunt oculos* 
{Sat. viii. 144-152). 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Christianity 
began to spread over the pagan Empire, it had to en- 
counter a deeply- rooted prejudice^ that encouraged 
idleness so far as most forms of industrial labour 
are concerned. It is true that Christianity brought 
with it the more wholesome sentiment of the 
Hebrews. It is also true that in the young Chris- 
tian community industrial labour was elevated to 
the loftiest dignity by the example of the Master 
(Mk 6*). And it is true still further that it would 
be difficult to overestimate the far-reaching in- 
fluence on industrial life of the fact that the slave 
took equal rank with his owner in relation to their 
common Master (1 Co 12^^, Col 3^^). But the con- 
version of the Empire did not mean that pagan 
sentiment died out altogether. On the contrary, 
new tendencies mmving up in Christendom itself 
created some additions forces hostile to the in- 


dustrial life of the world. One of these was the 
happy prominence given in the Christian ideal to 
the gentler virtues, and especially to charity. 
There is evidence, indeed, that at first careful pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the abuse of this 
expansion of moral and religious life. The best 
proof of this is the fact that some of the official 
titles in the Church seem to have been adopted 
originally to designate those officers who were ap- 
pointed to administer the Church’s charitable funds 
(G. Uhlhom, Ohr. Charity in the Anc. Church, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1883, bk. ii, ch. iv. ; E. Hatch, 
The Organization of the Early Chr. Churches, 
London, 1881, especially Lect. ii.). But, notwith- 
standing all precautions, there is ample evidence 
to show that unfortunately the charity of the 
Church was often misdirected to the encourage- 
ment of idle beggary (XJhlhom, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. v. ; 
a glimpse of this abuse is afforded by Lucian’s de 
Morte Pereg., even if it be but a fictitious story of 
contemporaiy life). This unfortunate effect was 
aggravated by the development of the simple con- 
ception of almsgiving as a sacrifice into the theologi- 
cal dogma of it^s efficacy as an atonement for sin, 
and still more by that strange perversion of moral 
sentiment whicn elevated mendicancy into a 
eculiar grace of religious life. Under these in- 
uences it is no wonder that the aristocratic 
prejudice of the ancient pagans against labour was 
carried over into the aristocracies of mediaeval 
Europe. In fact, it was apparently intensified in 
the transmission. In many countries a nobleman 
or gentleman lost all the privileges of his rank by 
engaging in trade (H. Mallam, Middle Ages^, 
London, 1846-48, i. 191). 

It will thus be seen that practically through all 
the ages and nearly all the races of men there has 
been an ideal of social rank strongly hostile to in- 
dustrial activity, strongly favourable to industrial 
idleness. This inheritance has come down to the 
modern world, and infects even its most advanced 
industrial communities. It is still an object of 
ambition among many of the most energetic in- 
dustrial workers to attain rank in the leisure class 
of their community ; and all the usages of such a 
class are based on the principle of avoiding every- 
thing that has the appearance of industrial labour 
— ^the principle of flaunting conspicuously the fact 
that they are living in unproductive idleness (T. 
B. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, New 
York, 1898 ; cf., by way of antithesis, his 2%e 
Theory of Business Enterprise, do. 1904). There is 
obviously but one cure for this condition of things ; 
and that is a revolution in the ideal of social rank, 
such as was foreshadowed iu the memorable ad- 
dress: ‘Ye know that in other communities the 
rulers are those who lord it over them, and the 
nobles those who exercise authority. Not so shall 
it be among you ; but whoever will become a noble 
among you shall be a servant, and whoever will be 
your prince shall he the slave of all. For the Son 
of; Man also came not to be served, but to serve 
and to give his life a ransom for many* (Mk 10*^"*®). 

In the love of idleness extremes meet. Besides 
the idle rich who live upon accumulated wealth, 
there is in every community a vast horde of idlers 
who have no such wealth, but whose habits render 
steady labour so irksome that they prefer sub- 
sistence by beggary or theft. Not only is this 
class an object of serious concern to moral and 
religious reformers, but its maintenance and its 
control impose such a burden u^n the industrial 
i labourers of the world as to form a perplexing 
problem for the statesman. 

liiTBRATirRB.— This is sufficiently indicated in the works 
referred to above. J, CLARK MURRAY, 

IDOLATRY.— See Images and Idols, 
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IGNORANCE. — Ignorance has a hearing on 
the ultimate problems of philosophy (see art. 
Agnoiology) } but it has an important significance 
in moral and religions life as well. This sig- 
nificance, as might be anticipated, has been but 

g radually evolved. In the moral and jural con- 
ition of primitive society there are many facts 
which prove that ignorance regarding the nature 
or injurious tendencies of an action Is not recog- 
nized, at least not unequivocally recognized, as 
freeing the agent from responsibility for the injury 
done. This early confusion of the moral conscious- 
ness was evidently connected with the peculiar 
jural organization of primitive tribes. It is now a 
commonplace of historical science that society did 
not originate by previously isolated individuals 
combining. On the contrary, society is historically 
prior to the individual. Its primitive unit is not 
the individual, but some community— a family or 
clan— in which the individual is born and brought 
up. The moral life, therefore, is at first associated 
with the community rather than with the individual. 
The moral responsibilities of the individual are ab- 
sorbed in those of his family or clan. The whole 
fandly or clan is held responsible for the misdeed 
of any member, nor is the misdeed fastened 
speciaily on the offender personally even when he 
is well known. In such a condition of society any 
individual may find himself involved in responsi- 
bility for an action of '*which he was entirely ignor- 
ant ; and consequently ignorance is not felt to he 
of essential importance in determining whether or 
how far any one can be called to account for 
an action. All this is abundantly illustrated in 
societies at the tribal stage of development. It 
was a striking feature of the aborigmal tribes of 
North America at the time of their discovery, and 
it may be traced still in the conduct of the sur- 
viving tribes with which the Governments of 
Canada and the United States are called to deal. 
An elaborate and interesting illustration of this 
phase of moral conseionsness is given by F. Parkman 
m his Jemits in N. America^®, Boston, 1876, pp. 
354-360. More familiar illustrations are furnished 
by the clans of the Scottish Highlands prior to the 
collapse of the clan-system after the disaster of 
Culloden. It is but a logical corollary from^ this 
moral and jural condition that criminal juris- 
prudence in its primitive crudeness often involves 
the whole family or kindred of the offender in the 
punishment of his offence. A well-known example 
of this, bringing it down even into a later civiliza- 
tion, is the story of Haman in the Book of Esther. 
War has continued this barbarous confusion of 
moral ideas to a much later period. Even in the 
wars of Christendom down to a very recent date it 
remained the custom to plunder and even butcher 
indiscriminately not only the combatants, but also 
the unoSending civilian population of a conq^uered 
town or an invaded country. 

The tribal organization, with its limited moral 
ideas and sentiments, has not always vanished at 
once on the welding of tribes into a nation. Among 
the ancient Hebrews tribal distinctions remam 
clearly marked long after the attainment of a 
larger nationality. Among the Hellenes the old 
tribal alliances and tribal feuds continued to the 
very last to complicate and fetter all nobler polit- 
ical aspirations, so that they never succeeded m 
establishing any unity of national life. In actual 
history, therefore, the morality of the great nation 
is still narrowed and hampered by the moral ideas 
of tribal life. In the States of the ancient world 
generally the individual finds h^ chief, if not his 
S>le, moral value in bdng a citizen. Man exists 
for the State, not the State for man. It is true 
that with the loss of political freedom mdinduals 
in the ancient States took to personal culture as 


the supreme object of life; and this explains the 
vigorous vitality which for generations was im- 
parted to the ancient schools of philosophy, to the 
Academics and Peripatetics, the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, and even the Sceptics. But the absolute 
worth of the individual finds distinct recognition 
for the first time in the teaching of Christianity 
that it can profit a man nothing, though he gain a 
whole world, if he himself be lost (Mt |1). Still, 
the significance of this teaching did not make itself 
felt at once in the reorganization of society after 
the conversion of the Roman Empire. The old 
ideas of social organization continued to dominate 
the minds of men and modified the whole mediaeval 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Under that 
interpretation the individual lost his direct religious 
responsibility and entered into relation with God 
only as a member of the religious community, the 
Church. The great revolution of the 16th cent, 
was a new assertion of the independent worth of 
the individual, and that not in his religious life 
alone, hut in all his relations, social, economical, 
and political as well (this is illustrated by many 
interesting facts m the monograph by E. Belfort 
Bax on German Society at the Close of the Middle 
AgeSy London, 1894). 

But, if the narrow ideas of a tribal society con- 
tinue to cramp the larger life of nations, on the 
other hand the ideas of a more spiritual morality 
begin to purify the moral life even of rude com- 
munities. Then the import of ignorance for moral 
responsibility comes to receive more or less explicit 
recognition. Thus among the Hebrews, while the 
tribS custom of blood-revenge is still recognized in 
law, there is an explicit distmction drawn between 
the deliberate murderer and the man who happens 
to slay another * ignorantly ’ (Dt 19^), * unawares 
and unwittingly’ (Jos 20^; cf. Nu 35). For the 
latter, the law makes the equitable provision of 
cities of refuge where he can find protection from 
the avenging Jdnsmen of the person slain. More- 
over, Deuteronomy (24^®) explicitly abolishes the 
custom of mnishing a whole family for the misdeed 
of a singm member, limiting the penalty to the 
actual transgressor. This enactment is given as 
the ground in law why the children of the murderers 
of king Joash were not put to death (2 K 14®* ®). On 
this point, of course, the prophets represented the 
higher morality, and it finds eloquent expression in 
a singularly noble passage of Ezelciel ; cf. the 

more brief but pithy expression in Jer 31^^* ®®). 

Athenian law had followed a similar course to 
that of the Hebrews. At an early period it had 
drawn a distinction between ^pbvos ^KOTbcnos and 
d/co^crtoy (Smith’s Dict» of Or. and Mom, Ant, s.v, 

* Phonos ’), recognizing the fact that actions done 
in ignorance do not hmong to the same moral cate- 
gory as those done in full knowledge. It is true 
that some of the old Hellenic myths, like that of 
Oedipus, point to a state of moral confusion which 
does not discriminate between an unwitting trans- 
gression of law and an intentional wrong ; yet the 
handling of these myths by the great dramatists of 
the 6th cent. B.C, indicates in general a complete 
emancipation from the perplexed morality of the 
myths themselves. In fact, the two great tragedies 
of Sophocles on the Oedipean myth, especially the 
Oedipm in Colonusy might be interpreted as taking 
for tlxeir leading motive the vindication of an un- 
fortunate transgressor on the plea of ignorance 
(see esp. lines 262-270, 546-547, 957-988). 

the import of ignorance in relation to 
moral responsibility was being brought into clearer 
light by the great dramatists of Greece, it received 
at the same time a more explicit recognition by 
the philosophic teachers. This was specially the 
case with Socrates. The one definite doctrine 
which can with certainty be ascribed to him seems 
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to give an exaggerated value to knowledge and 
imorance in the moral life. This is bhe doctrine 
that in its essence virtue is knowledge, and vice 
ignorance (Sen. Mem. iii. 9, iv, 2 ; cf. Plato’s 
Laches, Frotagoras, Meno, and numerous refer- 
ences in other dialogues). In later ethical systems 
of the Stoical type there has been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. The view 
is criticized by Aristotle on the ground that virtue 
is not a single act of l-cnowledge or of any other 
kind, but a habit {q.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Socratic doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recognize sufficiently the fact that virtue implies 
something to he done, not merely something to be 
known. But, as Aristotle himself points out {Eth. 
Nic. vi, 13. 3), though all virtue is not knowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge {<pp6vT]<Tts). 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and therefore knowledge 
is an indispensablo factor of virtue. A very fan- 
plea may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical moment in a vicious action the agent is 
so blinded by passion that he does not really know 
what he is doing. To this extent also Aristotle 
recognizes a ceitain truth in the Socratic doctrine 
{Eth. Nic. vii. 3. 14). 

But the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
whole truth. The doctrine overlooks at least two 
other truths : (1) that knowledge does not neces- 
sarily involve will to do what is known ; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as virtue is know- 
ledge, and vice ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his igporanee removed — to learn what virtue 
requires — in order to become virtuous. That 
would imply that the doing follows with certainty 
the knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientific psycholo^ does nob 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and will 
as absolutely dissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowledge, but 
without knowledge will becomes merely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of will is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thought they appear at times identical, 
We say, in Bacon’s phrase, that ‘ knowledge is 
power ’ ; in many a popular phrase in different 
tankages the knowledge how to do a thing is 
spoken of as equivalent to being able to do it j and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
kemien and konnen. Yet, while every allowance 
may be made for these significant facts, a scientific 
psycholo^ also obliges ns to admit that at times 
one^ of the aspects of mental life — Imowledge or 
feeling or will — may so predominate as to make 
the othei^ practically negligible quantities. There 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
without any response from the emotions or the 
will. There are even morbid conditions of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would be wise for him to do or not to do, 
while his will is so enfeebled that he has no power 
of constraint in the one case or restraint m the 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes strange 
illustrations of this practical dissociation of mtelTi- 
gence and will. (T. Ribot, in his Zes^ Maladies 
ae la volonU, Paris, 1883, gives a detailed ex- 
position of the subject j H. Maudsley also treats 
it m Body and Will, London, 1883, pb. iii., ‘Will 
in its Pathological Relations.’) 

These morbid phenomena exhibit in an ex- 
aggerated form that disintegration of mental unity 
which in less injurious forms is a common char- 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
For the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect and emotion and will harmoniously co- 
operate. Moral and reli^ous teachers therefore 
luive found it neces^ry to distinguish that mental 


state which represents merely an intellectual ac- 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the whole mental nature with it, involving the 
assent of the affections and the will as well as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified with Itnowledge, nor vice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sense of these terms. 

(2) Bub there is another invalid assumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may nob be willingly ignorant. Knowledge is not 
a state of passive reception ; it always implies 
active eftbrt, even if it be only the effort of atten- 
tion. Consequently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does not know what his duty is, he is bound 
to put forth the voluntary effort required to obtain 
a knowledge of his duty. If he does not make the 
necessary effort, then he is to be blamed nob merely 
for having done wi-ong, but for the ignorance that 
led to his wrong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general prin- 
ciples. 

{a) To discern what is right in particular cases, 
the facts must’ be know. Bub the agent may fail 
to learn the facts because he makes no effort to 
know them, possibly even because he makes some 
effort not to know them. In such cases his is pro- 
perly said to be wilful ignorance ; and, if it is 
pleaded as an excuse, the plea must be met with 
the reply that he ought to have known better. 

(5) often moral ignorance extends to general 
principles. In the moral life of men there is no 
fact more familiar than the experience that con- 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in vice. Men may come to prefer moral 
darkness to moral enlightenment because their 
deeds are evil {cf. Jn 3^^). As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaching, the condi- 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial blindness. Such moral ignorance, so fax 
from being an excuse for sin, may be its most 
heinous aggravation. In an extreme form it may 
become that fixed habit of resisting the enlighten- 
ment of the Divine Spirit — that ‘ sin against the 
Holy Ghost’ (Mt ||)-— which by its very nature 

cannot be forgiven. 

But ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
individuals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
practically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In particular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts necessary to a correct 
judgment ; and consequently it is not an infrequent 
reflexion of good men that they would have acted 
differently if at the time of action .they had known 
better, under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible ; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty conduct. The same principle of justice 
demands further that all moral jucfgroents on the 
conduct of men must be modified by a regard for 
the opportunities of enlightenment whicli they 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarly 
explicit in the teaching of Christ (see esp. Lfe 
12«. 48^ Mt 11^-24). Cf. fiTviNciBLE Ignorance. 

The problem of the moral import of ignorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. The external 
circumstances and the internal motives of moral 
action are so complicated that human judgment 
practically breaks down in attempting to determine 
how far in indmdual cases ignorance is a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one of the sustaining assur- 
ances of religious faith that in the final account all 
the complications of every man’s life will he truly 
and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelli- 
1 gence. But the perplexity arising from these com- 
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plications has naturally opened a wide field for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, which might be made a valuable dis- 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence, 
has commonly shown a tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, but rather to try to find how 
near action may go to the brink of the precipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into the abyss. 
But, fortunately, jurisprudence takes a healtmer 
attitude ; and in the problems connected with the 
moral import of ignorance probably the jurists will 
be found more helpful even to the moralist than 
any of the casuists. It is true that the juridical 
point of view differs from the moral. Still it is 
based^ upon it; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specific statement of the conditions under which an 
action is done, it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own definiteness to the moral aspect of the 
action as well. In regard to our present problem, 
jurisprudence is in general governed by the maxim 
that ‘ignorantia facti excusat, ignorantia juris, 
^uod quisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat.' It 
is specially in medical jurisprudence that the prob- 
lems of moral ignorance take their most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest section of 
this science is that which deals with insanity in 
its relation to responsibility, and the old legal 
definitions of insanity generally made moral ignor- 
ance its test. It was a common judicial decision 
that, unless a person was at the time ignorant of 
the moral quality of the action for which he was 
called to account, he should be held legally respon- 
sible ( Mauds W, Responsibility in Mental Disease^ 
pp. 88-98). Obviously this involves the assump- 
tion, which has been snown to be involved also in 
the Socratic doctiine of virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right implies will-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is wrong implies will- 
ower to refrain from doing it. But this assumption 
as been shown to be upset by psychology, especi- 
ally in its analysis of morbid phenomena. It is 
now, therefore, acknowledged that mere ignorance 
of wrong-doing is not a sufficient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener- 
ate an impulse which the patient knows to be 
wrong, but whicb is so irresistible that he cannot 
in justice be held responsible for yielding to its 
power. 

There is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist may receive some 
guidance from the more specific definitions of the 
jurist. These are the actions coming under the 
general category of mala jprcwcis— the malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades.^ In ail the 
occupations of life, injury may be inflicted by the 
ignorance of practitioners or by that negligence 
which, as etymology indicates, is a pecnl^iar form of 
ignorance, a temporary lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kind, while allowance mnst be made 
for a certain amount of ignorance or negligence as 
^invincible,' yet justice also demands that every 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and applying the knowledge which he professes in 
his occupation. But the complications of modem 
professional and industrial life run this general 
principle of justice into an infinitude of details, for 
which the legislation of all countries ^ has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute provisions. 

It may be added that a peculiar modem phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ignorance. There seems to be good ground 
for believing that in their ahnorra^ condition 
* mediums ' indulge at times in trickery or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are not 
aware of what they have done. It is therefore a 
valid question, how far such persons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 


capable of doing unwittingly actions which in their 
normal state they know to be wrong. 

Literature. — On the doctrine of Socrates, the original sources 
of information In the works of Xenophon and Plato have been 
given above. Eeference has also been made to Aristotle's 
critique, and it may be added that the whole of the first three 
chapters in the seventh book of the Nicomachmn Ethics are of 
interest in this connexion. The casuistry of moral ignorance is 
discussed at length in J, P. Gury, Corrvpe^idium Theologies 
Moralis, Paris, 1850. which is illustrated by its companion volume 
of Casus ConsdentKBf do. 1863. In this work Tractatus i., de 
AetibusHumaTi^f has a section (cap. ii. art. lii. § 1) de Jgnorantia, 
and Tractatus ii., de Consdentiat also bears on the subject. 
These passages should, of course, be read in the light of the 
illustrative cases of conscience. On the relation of ignorance to 
legal responsibility the maxim quoted above finds a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Selection of Legal MaadmSt 
Classified and Illustrated, by H, Broom (pp. 206-227, 7th ed., 
London, 1900). On the connexion of insanity with responsibility, 
moral as well as legal, valuable aid will be found in any of the 
great works on medical jurisprudence, H. Maudsley's Be- 
sponsibility in Mental Disease, London, 1874, has been already 
referred to, and with it may be mentioned his Pathology of 
do. 1895, which devotes nine out of its eleven chapters 
to insanity. It must always be remembered, however, that 
Maudsley's psychological and ethical views are deeply moulded 
by an extreme determinism. In The Juridical Meview for 
March, June, and September, 1904, the present aspect of the 
problem of insanity is discussed from both the medical and the 
legal points of view in a series of articles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C, R. A. Howden, conjointly, on ‘The Relation of the In- 
sanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity.’ On 
the moral aspect of malpractice there is a discussion In W. 
WheweU’s mements of Morality*, Cambridge, 1864, art 114. 
Responsibility for negligence is the subject of a vast juridical 
literature, but it is mostly an exposition of special provisions in 
local legislation. In T. Beven’s elaborate work, Begligence in 
Law^ (1st ed. Principles of Negligence), London, 1896, bk. 1. 
may be referred to as dealing with the ‘ constitutive principles 
of the law. F, Pollock's The Law of Tortsi, London, 19U4, 
devotes two chapters to negligence. Browning's Sludge the 
Medium is an attempt at psychological and ethical analysis of 
a peculiarly subtle condition of mind, but it cannot be accepted 
as based on a fair study of facts. Of real psychological and 
ethical value, however, is the discussion of the same mental 
condition in F. Podmore's Modem Spiritualisim^Loiidon, 1902, 

ii 816-328. J, Clark Murray. 


ILLEGITIMACY.-The subject of illegiti- 
macy, in general, presents a number of complex 
problems which demand the close attention of the 
sociologist. No single explanation can account for 
isolated cases, still less can it be used as a reason 
for the wide variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Differences of religion, 
of mental range, of social conditions and aptitudes, 
of race, and of the marriage laws of the different 
countries, must all be taken into consideration. 
The importance of the subject, so far as it concerns 
Great Britain, is shown in the fact that 48,617 
illegitimate births were registered in the British 
Isles during the year 1910. As the most recent 
statistics available are those for Great Britain and 
Ireland, a detailed examination of the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in the several parts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of the problems 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
order of an ascending scale of frequency of illegiti- 
macy, and estimating the percentage of illegitimate 
births to the total number of births, unless where 
otherwise stated, the percentage for Ireland is 2*8, 
for England 4*3, for Wales 6*4, and for Scotland 
7*29. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Ireland varies 
in the four provinces from 0*7 in Connaught to 3*7 
in Ulster. The latter province is the only one 
which has been above the mean for Ireland (2*8) 
during the quinquennium period 1906 to 1910. Of 
the counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (5*6) and Down (4*6), the 
two with the lowest percentages are Donegal (2*0) 
and Cavan (1*1). In Antrim, the district of Bally- 
money had 7*7 per cent of illegitimacy, and that 
of Ballymena 7*3 per cent ; in Down the district of 
Newtownards had 5*6 per cent of illegitimacy, and 
Banbridge 6 *2 per cent. The percentages of illegiti- 
macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2*6 
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and 3*3 respectively. An analysis of those varying 
ratios in the different parts and districts of Ireland 
points to the prevalence of illegitimacy in large 
market towns subserving agricultural districts, 
and the populous rural and maritime districts of 
North East Ulster — a condition of affairs quite 
different from that obtaining in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, where illegitimacy is most common 
in thinly populated rural districts. At first sight 
racial differences may appear to account for the 
distinction referred to. In the eastern half of 
Ulsterthe majority of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
descent, while in Connaught the race is almost 
wholly Celtic. Illegitimacy is, however, as common, 
if not more so, among the Celtic population of 
Scotland as among the Teutonic, and commoner in 
Celtic Wales than in Teutonic England. Probably 
the explanation, so far as Ireland is concerned, is 
to be found in the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has a wholesome effect in preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of Che ten districts into which England is divided, 
those which are under the mean rate of illegiti- 
macy (4*3 per cent) are the South Midland (3*7 per 
cent) and West Midland (3*9 per cent), and those 
which are over it are the Nortli Midland (4*9 per 
cent), North Western (4*5 per cent), Yorkshire (4*5 
per cent), and Northern (5*5 per cent). Eight 
counties form the Sonth Midland district, and in 
four of these (Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Northamptonshire) illegitimacy is 
on a relatively low scale; in the remaining four 
the percentages are : Bedfordshire 4*4, Cambridge 
5*1, Huntingdon 5*6, and Oxford 5*7. In the 
Thame district of Oxfordshire, which comprises 
Lewknor and Thame, the high percentage of 8*2 is 
attained. This rate is higher tlian that obtaining 
in the highest of all the districts, the Northern, 
and exceeds by 2*9 per cent that of the County of 
Westmorland, which is the county with the largest 
amount of illegitimacy in the Northern district. 
In London there is 4*0 per cent of illegitimacy. It 
will be noted that illegitimacy is more prevalent 
in the rural and agricultural districts of England, 
and especially where those districts are not thickly 
populated. The relatively low rates in London 
and large towns are undoubtedly helped by the 
steady influx of well-doing and enterprising young 
people from country districts; the same cause 
adversely affects the country districts. In this 
connexion, however, it may be pointed out that 
illegitimacy and immorality are not synonymous 
terms. In large cities, sexual immorality is 
prevalent, and opportunities for its practice are 
more abundant and less exposed to the force of 
public opinion than in the country. In large cities, 
moreover, illegal means to prevent the fulfilment 
of pregnancy are nob uncommonly used, and can 
he resorted to with less risk of detection, injury, 
and punishment. On the other hand, the system 
of coliabitation, especially in the poorer districts 
of large cities, is a source of illegitimacy; and 
such a mode of life is not necessarily associated 
with continuous immorality. 

Wales affords, in contrast to Ireland, the example 
of a Celtic race with the presence of a large amount 
of illegitimacy in its midst. The average percent- 
age for the whole of Wales is 5*4, or 1*3 per cent 
higher than that of England and 2*6 per cent above 
that of Ireland. In the country districts of Wales, 
the highest levels are reached in Anglesey (8*7 per 
cent), Radnor (7*5 percent) and Montgomery (7*5 
per cent). The most thickly peopled county, 
Grlamoigan, has the low percentage of 2*8. When 
subdivisions of counties are taken into considera- 
tion, Bala, an inland rural district of Merioneth, 
gives the high rate of 13*1 ; and Anglesey, a 
maritime-rural district, has 11 per cent of illegiti- 


macy. The same remarks Avhich were made on 
England with respect to the prevalence of a high 
rate of illegitimacy in a rural and thinly scattered 
populace apply to Wales, and, as the sequel will 
show, to Scotland, with this proviso regarding the 
last two countries, that the proximity of a mari- 
time population to such rural districts tends to an 
increase of illegitimacy. In Wales, as in Scotland, 
peculiar social customs, concurred in by tradition, 
are not uncommon in country districts during 
courtship, and these exercise an influence on the 
amount of illegitimacy. 

Of the four countries, Scotland has the highest 
percentage of illegitimacy, namely 7*29. The 
percentage varies from 14*61 in Banffshire to 4*49 
m Dumbarton. All the Scottish counties, towns, 
and cities have an average illegitimacy rate above 
the English mean of 4*3 per cent. In the principal 
towns, there is a variation from a maximum of 9*79 
in Edinburgh to a minimum of 3*96 — the percentage 
found in Govan and Coatbridge. It is worthy of 
notice in passing that Govan and Coatbridge are two 
large industrial centres, whose population consists of 
the working classes. The average percentage for the 
principal towns in Scotland is 7 '35. Large towns 
have 5*74 per cent of illegitimacy; small towns 
6*63 per cent; mainland rural districts 7*24 per 
cent ; and insular rural 6 *14, The Eastern districts, 
with a more fertile soil and better adapted for 
agricultural purposes than the Western, show a 
greater prevalence of illegitimacy than the Western. 
The Northern and Sonthern districts have the high 
rates of 8*7 and 11*85 per cent respectively. When 
a comparison of county districts is made, three 
have an unusually high percentage of illegitimacy 
— Banff 14*51, Elgin 14*27, and Wigtown 13*41. 
These three counties are mainly agricultural, with 
a large admixture of seafaring population. More 
than one-fourth (5951) of the male population of 
Banffshire are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and more than one-fifth (4183) are fishermen or 
seafaring men. Almost similar conditions to those 
prevailing in Banff with respect to the occupation 
of the population are to be found in Elgin and 
Wigtown. On the other hand, in counties with 
the lowest number of illegitimate children, such 
as Dumbarton (4*49 per cent), the populace is to a 
large extent occupied in shipbuilding, foundries, 
engineering, and calico-printing works. The housing 
of farm servants of both sexes in bothies — a custom 
peculiar to Scotland— is regarded as a fruitful 
source of illegitimacy, especially in those districts 
where the rate is high. 

The decline in the birth rate of the majority of 
civilized countries throughout the world has been 
very marked. If the quinquennium 1901-1905 is 
compared with that twenty years earlier, the fall 
in the birth rates in Switzerland, in Ireland, and 
in Spain has been about 3 per cent ; it reached 14 
per cent in France and Italy ; 16 per cent in Servia, 
England, Wales, and Hungary ; 25 per cent in the 
Australian Commonwealth ; and 27 per cent in 
New Zealand. Except in the cases of the German 
Empire, Sweden, France, Belgium, and the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, the decrease in the number 
of illegitimate births is greater than the correspond- 
ing fml in the general birth rate. This marked 
decrease in the majority of European and^ other 
civilized countries has been almost continuous 
during 20 years. With the exception of Sweden 
and France, where there has been an increase of 
7*5 and 8*6 per cent respectively, it has varied 
within wide limits. Thus it has been 3*1 per cent 
in Spain, 39*7 per cent in England, 37*4 per cent in 
Scotland, and 13*6 per cent in Ireland. The 
proportion of illegitimate births per 1000 unmarried 
andwidowed women between the ages of 15 and 45 
years of age and for the years 1900-1902 reached 
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its highest points in Austria and the German 
Empire ; the numbers in those two countries were 
40*1 and 27*4 respectively. Calculated on the same 
basis, the smallest number of illegitimate births 
took place in the Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the numbers were 6*8 and 3*8 respectively. 


Countries (arranged in 
order of rates in 1900- 



Proportion of illegitimate 
births per 1000 unmarried 

1902). 

Austria 



and widowed women aged 
16 to 46 years. 

. . . . 40*1 
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Spain . 
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Switzerland . 
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New Zealand 
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England and Wales 
The Netherlands . 
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The causes underlying the almost universal 
decline in the amount of illegitimacy are difficult 
to determine. Beneficent legislation, social activi- 
ties, a more elevated mor^ tone, and extended 
practice of the Christian religion are undoubtedly 
at their root. In the discussion of illegitimacy 
throughout the British Isles, reference has already 
been made to the influence of race, religion, and 
some social surroundings and conditions. It now 
remains to refer to these more fully and add other 
factors which exert a modifying power. 

There are diflerences in laws relating to illegiti- 
macy which have a restraining influence or the 
reverse on its prevalence. By the law of Scotland 
and in accordance with the laws of most of the 
Continental countries, an illegitimate child is fully 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents. Such laws were intended to benefit the 
child by removing its dishonour and disgrace ; but 
a subsequent marriage does not always take place, 
and a woman is often led into immoral courses by 
the promise of marriage, which the man either 
refuses or never intended to fulfil. In Scot- 
land at any rate, this state of the law, combined 
with a common custom among the lower classes in 
country districts and fishing villages, whereby 
marriage does not take place until the woman is 
with child, is mainly responsible for the high 
position it takes with respect to illegitimacy. This 
conclusion is justified when the efiect of the exist- 
ing state of the law in other portions of the British 
Isles is considered. By English common law, an 
illegitimate child cannot be legitimated, though 
the civil and canon laws legitimate children whose 
parents subsequently marry. 

A factor that cannot be disregarded in the pro- 
duction of illegitimacy is the state of the law to- 
wards the fathers and mothers of such children. 
In Scotland, the mother has legal custody of the 
child until the age of 10 years, and the father is 
legally bound to contribute from 2s. 6d. to 3s, weekly | 
towards the aliment of the child ; in England, the 
putative father may be summoned and compelled 
to make a proper allowance not exceeding 5s. ^er 
week. Here also the maintenance of the child 
devolves on the mother, who is bound to maintain 
the child as part of her family so long as she 
remains unmarried, or until the child is 16 years of 
age or gains a settlement iu its own right, or, being 
a female, is married. Thus a man is penalized for 
having an illegitimate child to the extent of, at 
most, a meagre pittance of 5s. ^ per week, and is 
often allowed to go scot free, either from fear on 
the part of the mother to sue for aliment, lest such 
action might spoil the prospects of a future marri- 


age, or by the facilities afforded of escaping his 
obligations by emigration to another country. 
Even when all the legal obligations are undertaken 
by the parents, an illegitimate child is expected to 
earn its own living and take care of itself at the 
early age of 16. Social legislation tending to 
guard child life from immorality, and providing 
for the better care and training of such children, 
ought to embrace more suitable provision for the 
Ulegitiniate child as well as sounder measures for 
combating illegitimacy. Already the Children’s 
Act in this counti-y has had a beneficent effect in 
these directions, and it is much needed when the 
mortality of illegitimate children is compared with 
that of legitimate. It cannot be doubted that the 
illegitimate starts life less fitted physically for the 
battle than the legitimate. The deaths from all 
varieties of disease are greater among illegitimate 
children under one year than among legitimate 
children of the same age. With reference to stat- 
istics applicable to England and Wales for 1910, 
the proportion of deaths among illegitimate infanta 
to 1000 illegitimate births, and among legitimate 
infants to 1000 legitimate births is seen in the 
following table to be greater for the illegitimate 
in all varieties of disease, and with respect to 
diarrhceal and tubercular diseases more than double 
the deaths from similar causes among legitimate 
infants. 

Mortality of illegitimate as compared with legitimate for 
England and Wales under one year of age, 1910. 

rinooo Both sexes. 

Cause of death. Illegitimate. Legitimate. 

1. Common infectious diseases . 8*92 7*16 

2. Diarrheal diseases . . . 26*84 12*05 

3. Wasting diseases . . . . 76*29 S9‘02 

4. Tubercular diseases . . . 7*86 8*74 

5. Miscellaneous diseases . . 76*48 89*07 

As in Great Britain, so it is elsewhere. In 
several European countries, new legislative meas- 
ures have been adopted or are in the course of 
being promulgated which will have a material 
effect on the existing amount of illegitimacy. In 
Germany, where the illegitimacy rate ranks next 
to the highest amount, that shown by Austria 
(see Table L), the laws which allow the father of 
an illegitimate child to be freed from his responsi- 
bilities by a small monetary payment have been 
widened in their scope so that such a father, in 
addition to monetary aliment, is now required to 
provide training for his child such as will fit it 
to earn its own living in after life. Further, if the 
child should be physically or mentally unfit to earn 
its own livelihood after the statutory age limit of 
16 years, the father must then support it all his 
life. The governing principles of recent legislation, 
both in Germany and in Austria, are for the better- 
ment of the illegitimate child. It is generally re- 
cognized that neither the mother nor the father is 
the most suitable guardian for an illegitimate 
child { such parents make the interests of the child 
subservient to their own, and in general they have 
not the moral strength to retrieve the honourable 
position which they have lost by giving the same 
attention and care to the child which it would 
receive had it been born in lawful wedlock. On 
these grounds an official guardian — the Vormund — 
is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany the 
momer may be — ^though she seldom is — appointed 
guardian. In Austria, it is illegal for the mother 
to he appointed to this position. The reasons 
given for forbidding the mother to he Vonmind 
are those already mentioned, in addition to the 
fear that she might not like to displease the father 
by putting into force the laws protecting the child, 
and this might lead to the child’s being neglected. 
Again, the Vormund must he some person other 
than the father of the illegitimate child, or the 
father’s relatives, or any one who may have an 
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interest in saving expense to the father. In the 
performance of his or her duties, the guardian is 
assisted by voluntary agencies — such agencies as 
the Vigilance Societies of Britain. The guardian 
appointed by law is usually the president of one of 
these societies, and among the duties which are 
required to be performed are the proper direction 
of aliment so as to educate and train the child to 
be self-supporting, and the legitimation of the 
child hy inducing the father to marry the mother. 
In Austria about one-half, 45*4 per cent, of the ille- 
gitimate children have become legitimated in this 
way through the influence of the Vormund and 
his voluntary helpers. 

In France, where the lot of the illegitimate has 
been made extremely hard by the existence of 
article 340 of the civil code containing the well- 
known clause, ‘La recherche de la paternitd est 
interdite,^ an Act to remove the hardships and 
amend the existing law has been, announced. 
There are many points in this Act which find 
general acceptance throughout France ; and, should 
it become law, it will tend to diminish illegitimacy 
and confer benefit on such as are illegitimate. By 
a process at law a mother may establish legal re- 
sponsibility on the father for his child if the action 
is brought within two years of its birth. Such an 
action may also be brought by the Court which, 
according to the Law of July 1907, acts in the 
capacity of the conseil dc families 

One source of illegitimacy has not been referred 
to, but is worthy of special prominence — that 
which occurs as the result of the seduction of feeble- 
or defective-minded women. Legislative action 
is at present under consideration in Great Britain, 
which, ifjsnccessful, will prevent or at least minim- 
ize such occurrences in the future, either by 
placing the feeble-minded woman under strict 
guardianship or by visiting with severe punish- 
ment those who thus take advantage of her. The 
clauses referred to have the following purposes: 
(1) feeble-minded persons who are in receipt of 
poor relief at the time of giving birth to an illegiti- 
mate child, or who are with child, may he dealt 
with and placed under special care 5 (2) any per- 
son having carnal knowledge of a feeble-minded 
person who is under the provisions of the Mental 
Ueficiency Act is guilty of a misdemeanour. Legis- 
lation such as has been described is being under- 
taken in many countries other than those referred 
to, but on similar lines to those to which reference 
has already been made. There is good reason to 
believe from experience that it will not only reduce 
still further the general prevalence of illegitimacy, 
but also, where the latter occurs, will remove or 
alleviate the disgrace that clings to the illegiti- 
mate throughout life, 

l 4 iTERATTm«.---The statiatical information and the tables lor 
Great Britain and Ireland are taken from the Annual Reports 
for 1910 of the Reg-istrars-General of the several countries. 
The Report of the Registrar-General of England and Wales for 
1910 contains much valuable information relating to foreign 
countries. See also Reports by the Presidents of Statistical 
Departments or Bureaus of European countries, Reports of the 
Regiatrara-Qeneral of the British Colonies, and Reports of the 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census 
U.S.A. Cf. C. Smith Rossie, ‘The Love Child in Germany and 
Austria,* Eng. June 1912 ; O. Spann, Bit Laae xma dm 
Schieksalderunehelichen Kinder, Leip 2 ?ig,^ 1909 j A. fCeller and 
H. Reicher, Die Fursorge Mr nnehelicht Kinder, Vienna, 
1909 : F. Janisch, Die offentHche SchutJifiirBorge filr die xme- 
heliokm Kinder, do. 1906; Memoranda on ‘A Social Evil in 
Glasgow,' by J. R. Motion and J. Lindsay, Glasgow, 1911; 
Acta of Parliament and Bills before Parliament such as ‘ The 
Children Act* (1908), ‘ Criminal Law Amendment Act '(1912), 
and ‘Mental Deficiency Bill* (1912-13), 

Hamilton Mark. 

ILLUMINATION. — See ENOYCLOPiEDiSTS, 
Enlightenment. 

ILLUSION. — By the common usage of psy- 
chology the name ‘illusion' is now reserved for 


certain special anomalies of sense, which do not 
necessarily involve any process of cognition in the 
strict sense of the term. 

For the most part our senses provide us with a 
well ordered and steadily integrated system. This 
is most probably based upon the various series of 
differences that are known as the attributes of 
sensation. States also occur that are dependent 
upon variations in these attributes, and that pre- 
sumably are founded upon them or consist of them. 
These are known as ‘forms’ {Gestalten) or modes, 
and usually constitute variable series. Examples 
are found in the series of distances of increasing 
length in any of the three dimensions — in the line 
of sight, or vertically or horizontally perpendicular 
thereto — ^in the series of motions of increasing 
speed, in the series of surfaces of increasing area, 
in the series of positions ‘round the head’ of 
auditory space, and so on. These series become 
correlated with one another in the sensory experi- 
ence of ourselves, and presumably of all other 
creatures in proportion to their complexity and 
development. In these higher developments at 
least the order of the system is manifest. No one 
fails to respond coherently, by action or by thought, 
to the integration of apparent size with distance 
from the point of observation. To uniocular vision 
the apparent surface of an object varies inversely 
with the square of the distance. ^ In normal bin- 
ocular vision this rule holds good without modifica- 
tion only from beyond a certain distance from the 
eye. For nearer distances, within which differ- 
ences of optical position (convergence, divergence) 
are effectively distinct, the apparent surface tends 
to retain one and the same size. We do not 
notice differences in the apparent size of equally 
tall persons seated around a drawing-room or mov- 
ing about in it. But a photograph shows us how 
their projections on our retinse must differ. And, 
if we seat them in a row and look along it, we can 
easily see these differences. For we then destroy 
the integrative process which usually guides us 
at near distances, and base our perception solely 
upon such differences as are conveyed hy the size 
of the retinal impressions, which alone guide us 
at great distances. Thus in various circumstances 
various inte^ative processes, based upon a mani- 
fold of simjder sensory data, guide us, or rather 
our cognition. From their own point of view, 
however, our sensory processes are simply har- 
monious and systematic. If I am startled by 
the sound of a motor horn, I can usually locate 
it in a position in the horizontal plane round my 
head with considerable accuracy. If my head and 
eyes are impelled to turn towards this point, its 
source, they will turn rapidly and accurately. If 
the motor horn is a familiar one, I shall also have 
some ‘ idea ’ (I shall experience some mode) of the 
distance of the motor from me, even before I see 
it. And, when I see it, this auditory distance will 
be confirmed by the visual distance at which it 
will appear, and that again by its apparent size. 
In a sense there is, of course, no confirmatory pro- 
cess here at all, for that strikes beyond the senses 
into cognition, anticipatory belief, and judgment 
of coherence. It is rather merely the fact that 
all the more complex and usual sensory processes 
are adjusted to one another, integrated and cor- 
related in a systematic w'ay. It is also true that, 
if sense is stripped of cognition, it can never be 
illusory, in so lar as illusory is taken to include 
a reference to the realities of the external world. 
For, stripped of cognition and the memory which 
it involves, sense can refer only to sense, both 
being actually present and given, linked to one 
anotner by integrative processes. A reference to 
a permanent object means at least a reference to 
the contents and implications of experiences that 
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are not actually present. Nevertheless, every 
cognition of the outer world implies and involves 
such an integration of sense as will make it 
possible. Ana sense must be systematic for 
systematic knowledge to be possible by means 
of it. 

In the major part of the complex integrations 
of sense, then, the combining factors and their 
references and attachments to one another are 
patent and manifest. An illusion, on the con- 
trary, is a ‘departure’ from these generally pre- 
vailing schemes of sense by reason of the operation 
of ‘hidden’ factors— factors which do not them- 
selves fall within any of the main integrative 
schemes of sense. As their effects, however, ap- 
pear in sense and wdthin a common integration, 
they get wrongly attributed to the operation of 
that process which in the course of ordinary in- 
tegration would bring them about. Thus arises 
a primitive kind of error, which has much interest 
for epistemology, just because it is so primitive. 
It provides a case of natural or unavoidable error, 
which is, none the less, erroneous and misleading. 
This peculiarity gives special importance to the 
study of illusions, and raises them far above the 
triviality which any practical considerations would 
attach to their study. 

Thus in the case of retinal irradiation whereby 
a bright surface looks larger than a dark surface 
of the same real size, the untutored mind will act 
and think as if the bright surface were really 
larger. Such a mind is guided by the habitual 
integration of distance from the eye and apparent 
size of surface, according to which two surfaces of 
the same apparent size and at the same apparent 
distance should be of the same real size, i.e* should 
give the same results by the method of visual 
superposition through the medium of, say, a foot- 
rule. The hidden cause of this illusion is sought 
on the retina, where its presence is hardly verifi- 
able, because there is no psychical difference be- 
tween the two cases which might account for the 
effect. Similarly the red letters of a coloured 
lamp sign appear farther away than the green or 
blue ones, because the cause — a mere matter of 
the difference of refraction of coloured lights, and 
hence of retinal ‘ disparity ’—is hidden (cf. the red 
and blue patterns on many rugs). AVe soon dis- 
cover the illusion in this ease when we see that 
the frame of the sign or the glass upon which the 
letters stand is fiat. Still it is to be noted that 
we discover this only in virtue of the correlations 
of sense with Avhich it disa^ees. 

In the illusions of reversible perspective there is 
no retinal distortion. The cube that appears solid, 
though merely drawn upon a flat surface, makes 
identical impressions upon both eyes. This is 
proved by the fact that the paper upon which the 
cube is arawn still appears flat, that the illusion 
holds also for uniocular observation, and that the 
illusory solid changes its aspect from moment to 
moment, all the then far points now appearing to 
he near and vice versa* If there is thus no change 
in the outer or in the retinal impressions to account 
for the apparent solidity and its reversal, the 
cause of these Avill lie in some more central physio- 
logical factor or in a purely psychical factor. 
Thus fatigue is said to determine at which moment 
the reversal shall happen, wdien the psychical de- 
terminations given by change of fixation and by 
thinking of one or other form of the solid have 
been excluded. Under certain circumstances, 
momentary exposure, supporting^ indices, suppres- 
sion of background, etc., the illusion can be greatly 
increased. The cube will appear to be ‘really 
solid. Here, of course, Ave have succeeded in ex- 
cluding only the integrations of sense which in 
ordinary circumstances make the illusion obvious, 


viz. that we see the object looked at — paper and 
drawing of cube upon it — as if it were at once flat 
and solid. The hidden cause of this illusion prob- 
ably lies in the nature of stereoscopy as a purely 
psychical process. Possibly a primitive form of 
integrative recall operates here. It is not sur- 
prising that the cause of the illusions of reversible 
perspective, whether it be found in the process of 
redintegrative memory or not, should he hidden ; 
for the fusion that characterizes stereoscopy almost 
entirely obscures any psychical integrative factors 
it may contain. We are not usually aware of the 
double images that all vision involves, but only of 
their integrative result. 

The other illusions of sense still aAvait definite 
classification. Much research has been done on 
them, but the discovery of their causes is per- 
plexingly difficult. A familiar example and one 
of the most pronounced is the Miiller-Lyer illusion, 
in which the lengths of two equal horizontal lines 
are distorted by the addition to their ends of 
two arroAV-heads, pointing, in the one outwards 

(< — >), in the other inwards (> < ). The 

former line seems much shorter. The amount of 
the illusion has been measured under various cir- 
cumstances. Anything that tends to let the com- 
pared horizontal lines become prominent reduces, 
or destroys, the illusion. Certain primitive people 
are not subject to the illusion ; their synthetic 
visual capacity is probably low. If an analytic 
habit of vision is practised, the illusion can like- 
wise he suppressed. But the synthetic attitude is 
the usual one in ourselves ; for the illusion appears 
even Avhen the exposure is momentary. If a regu- 
lar series of Miiller-Lyer figures is prepared in 
which the arrow-head lines revolve harmoniously 
about the two end points of the horizontal line, 
and if this series is shown in the stroboscope 
(projection by the cinematograph Avould be the 
equivalent of this), the illusion will shoAV its pre- 
sence most emphatically, for the horizontal line 
Avill appear to shorten and lengthen, and the end 
points will appear to move up and down. Many 
theories of this and other similar illusions have 
been given, but most of these — especially such^ as 
involve a reference to the physiology of the retina 
or of the optical muscles — have been shown to he 
untenable. The final explanation, hoAvever, is not 
even yet quite clear. Though we are told to com- 
are the lengths of the horizontal lines, we seem^ to 
e compelled by the hidden cause of the illusion 
to compare the spaces enclosed by the tAVO figures 
instead, and to refer the result of this comparison 
to the comparison Avhich we were instructed and 
endeavoured to make. Of course, it is easy to 
learn that it is the end lines which are ultimately 
responsible for the illusion ; but it requires very 
little insight into psychological science to discern 
that this most patent factor is insufficient to account 
for the illusion. There is nothing in the side lines 
which should alter lengths or spaces. The cause 
must lie hidden in psychical processes, built upon 
the skeleton of lines gdven in the figure, but not 
atent in it ; for the illusion just consists in the 
ifference betw^een the size of the line as a mere 
line and the size of the line as an element in a 
complex of lines and spaces. 

Much remains to be discovered before we can 
fuUy explain the illusions. Apart from the dis- 
covery of special facts, the greatest contribution 
towards their solution Avill probably be made by 
the progress of general psychological theory re- 

f ardrng the interconnexions of sensory states of 
iflerent complexity. 

In the illusions of perception proper, we have 
to deal with the redintegrative completion of a 
sensory presentation that forms a part of two or 
more of the perceptual complexes of an individual. 
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Thus & shadoAvy form seen at the roadside on a dark 
night might be the outline of a bush, a brigand, or a 
beast. One would suffer from illusion if one took it 
for anything but the harmless shrub. But the mis- 
takes one makes have clear though hidden motives. 
What is seen and heard and felt and known all 
suggest the ordinary wayside objects, but the 
fears that more or less assail us ail in the dark 
helj> us to see what we dread. To children, who 
instinctively dread the darkness, the terrors of the 
way to bed up the dark stair through the unlit 
halls are very real indeed. We need not appeal 
to special ‘traumata’ for an explanation of the 
orimn of these fears. Children naturally fear 
daxlcness, strangers, and animals separately ; and 
these fears are sufficiently similar to be able to 
induce one another where that is possible. Of 
course, many a child knows that there is really 
nothing to fear in the unlit home, but revived 
images combine so readily with the data of per- 
ception of the same sense which evokes them 
that they are at once referred to the usual cause 
of the latter. Their own cause thus becomes 
hidden. In the illusions of suggestion we also see 
the operation of hidden causes which, of course, 


may be either emotional or merely associative and 
cognitive, or both. 

In general, then, true illusions all owe their 
being to the fact that incidental integrative and 
fusional coherences of (broadly) simultaneous ex- 
periences may obscure or usurp to themselves the 
references which parts of these experiences pos- 
sess and would otherwise plainly reveal. True 
illusions are, therefore, all of psychical origin. 
There is no sense or purpose in speaking of the 
disparity between the psychical and the material 
as being illusory. Por the same reason, illusions 
caused by the anomalous distortion of impressions 
by the sense-organ hardly deserve the name. They 
enjoy it only in virtue of the fact that the anomaly 
which they represent exists both on the material 
and on the psychical side. 

Litbjuturb. — For a very broad treatment of illusion as 
equivalent to error, see James Sully, Illusions^ London, 1881, 
For an introduction to the experimental investigation of the 
illusions, see any good text-book of experimental psychology, 
e.p. C. S. Myers, A Text'hook of Experimental Psychology^, 
Cambridge, 1911, ch. xxii,, or E. B, Titchener, Eaperimental 
Psychology, New York, 1905, i. 161-170, and ii. 803-328, where 
numerous references to the experimental literature will be 

found. Henry J. Watt. 
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General and Primitive (G. d’Alviella), p. 110. 

.^gean (H. B. Hall), p. 116. 

Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 117. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 119. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 127. 

Chinese (J, Dyer Ball), p. 130. 

Christian.-— See Iconoclasm, Images and Idols 
(General and Primitive), Worship (Christian). 

Egyptian (J, Baikie), p. 131. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (General and Primi- 
tive). — ^There is a theory that certain species of 
animals have the instinct of proportion and even a 
feeling for art, as shown by the habitations which 
they make for themselves, the way in which they 
ornament them, the influence of the plumage or 
the song of the male on the female, etc. j but it 
must be admitted that man alone possesses the 
gift of making images, ie. of creating figured 
representations of beings and objects for a utili- 
tarian or sentimental purpose. This kind of repre- 
sentation implies not only that man reasons about 
his ocular impressions, but also that he claims the 
power of exteriorizing them accurately and even of 
reproducing them after they have disappeared 
from his vision. 

I. Classification. — Images having a religious 
value may be divided into three classes : (1) purely 
representative images, (2) magical images, and (3) 
idols. 

I. Purely representative images. — This class 
includes drawn, carved, sculptured, or painted 
images of a purely commemorative, instructive, or 
edifying nature, t.c. whose only aim is to repro- 
duce the features of a real or ideal person, the 
shape of a well-known object, an episode taken 
from history or legend, the appearance of a sacred 
spot, or the celebration of a rite. Every one likes 
to have near him whatever reminds him of the 
beings whom he loves or worships — especially their 
image j this feeling alone would suffice to explain 
the frei^uenoy of figures representing either persons 
who have played an important part in worship, 
such as priests, reformers, miracle-wox’kers, 
scholars, theologians, and martyrs, or the super- 
human beings to whom the worship is rendered. 
J. B. de Rossi, ^ analyzing the different kinds of 

1 A^erpit mr catacombes, Paris, 1867, p. 17. 


Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 133. 

Hebrew and Canaanite (Adolphe Lods), p. 138. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 142. 

Japanese and Korean (T. Habada), p. 146. 

Lapp and Samoyed (D. MacRitchie), p. 148. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 150. 

Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 151. 

Teutonic and Slavic (M. E. Seaton), p. 155. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 159. 

images found in the catacombs of Rome, makes a 
classification which might be applied to the figured 
representations of religions in general : (1) hieratic 
portraits, (2) ideographical symbols, (3) allegorical 

aintings illustrating parables, (4) historical scenes 

rawn from OT andlsT, (5) scenes taken from the 
history of the Church, and (6) reproductions of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The maker of an image may either content him- 
self with imitating an accepted type or seek in- 
spiration for the treatment of his subject in the 
character and r61e ascribed to his model by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, the resemblance 
to the original person and the accuracy with which 
scenes are represented are secondary points ; all 
that is necessary is that people should believe in 
their accuracy or convention sanction them. It is 
a short step trom this to purely allegorical images 
— representations of abstractions or ideal beings, 
such as Eaith, Hope, Charity, Virtue and Vice, 
Religion, in forms borrowed from life. Even God 
Himself has been treated in this way. A, N, 
Didron, a famous 19th cent, archaeologist, wrote a 
volume on the iconographical history of God.^ 
As an antithesis to this we might mention the 
copious iconography of the Devil published by 
Paul Cams.® 

The image may be realistic, but interpreted in 
such a way that it becomes a pure symbol — 
among Christian images, the lamb and the dove ; in 
Buddhism, the wheel and the lotus-flower ; among 
the E^ptians, the crux ansata, the winged globe, 
etc. Some of these symbols are so clear as to 
require no comment: the representation of the 
moon by a crescent, of the sun by a disk or a rayed 
face, the scales of Justice, the bandage over the 
eyes of Love, the aureoled hand coming forth from 

r Iconographie chr^tienne, histoire de Lieu, Faria. 1844. 

* History of the Devil from the earlieet Times, Chicago, 1900. 
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a cloud and brandisliing a weapon ; others are so 
complex that they become rebuses or hieroglyphs, 
the origin of which it is not always easy to trace — 
the fish, which in Greek gives the 

anagram of Christ. 

These remarks are still more applicable to the 
representation of religious groups and scenes. 
Every great historical religion except Judaism 
and Islam has attempted to express its legends and 
myths in images. These representations may have 
only a commemorative or explanatory intention ; 
but we must remember that certain religions use 
them especially for the purpose of education and 
edification. 

‘ All the pictures that we see in the Church tell us as plainly 
as if the image spoke the story of Christ's coming down among 
us, the miracles of His Mother, or the struggles and exploits of 
the saints, so that we may imitate their wonderful and ineffable 
actions. 

No religion can rival Christianity in the multi- 
plicity of its images. In some large churches, such 
as the Erench cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Reims, 
and Amiens, there are as many as two, three, or 
four thousand statues; and in the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Bourges, and Le Mans, three, four, or 
five thousand figures on stained-glass.® Although 
quite a number of these are merely figures of 
unimportant personages, nevertheless we have 
here what has been called a whole Bible for the 
use of the unlettered. Next to Christianity comes 
Buddhism, which has covered India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Archipelago with its bas-reliefs, and 
flooded Tibet, China, and Japan with its painted 
images ; in this it has been imitated by the other 
religions of the Ear East, including Hinduism. It 
is superjfiuous to mention here the service rendered 
to art by the mythological compositions of Grseco- 
Roman sculpture. Of less importance from an 
sesthetic point of view, but none the less interesting, 
are the bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt, and the 
sculptures of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It 
may be said that the region where religious images 
are found forms a belt on the surface of the globe 
which includes the Northern hemisphere from 
Japan to Mexico, while in the Southern hemisphere 
there are only some rudiments of art. 

The desire to be permanently in touch with 
venerated objects led man to set up his own image 
in places where everything evoked the memory of 
his Divine patrons ; hence the effigies of private 
persons which were so frequent in the sanctuaries 
of pagan antiquity. In the Oriental monarchies, 
the right to a place in the sanctuary was almost 
entirely confined to the images of the Pharaohs, 
the Patesi, and the Great kings j even the most 
favoured citizens never aspired beyond having 
their features reproduced on a stele or in a statue 
placed near their tomb. In Greece, the privilege 
of figuring in the temples was accorded to the 
images of the most illustrious citizens or of private 
individuals who were rich enough to present a 
generous donation along with their effigy. The 
sanctuary chosen for this purpose was generally 
the one belonging to the god who had watched over 
the professional occupation of the donor, or to the 
god whom he specially worshipped.® The two 
aims of having the gods near oneself and being 
near them were frequently combined by placing 
religious images on objects of everyday use — jewels, 
pendants, whorls, clothing, weapons^ and tools, 
vases, lamps, seals, and coins, the discovery and 
interpretation of which have^ contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the principal ancient religions. 
For a still closer combination the faithful engraved 
the portrait or the symbol of the god on their very 
bodies. Tatuing has enabled man to assume this 
1 John of Damascus, ad!». Cmstwntinv/m Cabalinum Orat. 7 
(PGfxcv. sm 

apidron, Histoire deDieu, Paris, 1843, Introd. p. 1. 

3 B. Oourbaud, in Daremherg-Saglio, a.r. ‘Image.* 


Divine uniform, and examples are found all over 
the world, from the Australian savage who paints 
on his breast the image of his totem to the Breton 
or Italian sailor who has the image of the Madonna 
or of the Sacred Heart figured on his arm. It is 
now admitted that everywhere the tatuing of the 
uncivilized has a religious or magical significance. 

2. Magical images, 'he, images having magical 
properties. — Recent ethnology has thrown light on 
the close connexion which primitive intelligences 
establish between a being or object and its figured 
reproductions. This is an application of the laws 
of similarity and contiguity, in which J. G. Frazer 
has found two of the chief sources of magic belief. 
Primitive man believed that, by tracing an image, 
he was producing the reality, and that, when he 
acted on the image, he was also acting on the 
thing itself. From the quaternary age onwards we 
find, on fragments of stone and bone, and also on 
the walls of caves, sculptured, carved, or painted 
images, rej;)resenting animals of the period. 
Salomon Reinach^ reproduces more than 1200 of 
these figures, and points out that they nearly all 
represent species of animals which formed the food 
of the people of the time, and therefore the people 
would naturally desire to favour their multiplica- 
tion — ^mammoths, reindeer, horses, goats, etc. 

As a result of observations made in our own 
day among the savages of Australia, it has been 
proved that among the magical proceedings for 
promoting the development of species which pro- 
vide clans with their totem and their food there is 
a certain worship of the churingas^ i.e, blocks of 
stone or pieces of wood on which there has pre- 
viously been traced the schematic image of the 
totem and which are placed underground in sacred 
places. In other places, these same figures are 
painted on rocks, and become the centre of cere- 
monies for furthering the multiplication of the 
totem,® Another hunting people, the Bushmen of 
S. Africa, painted on the walls of their caves very 
good likenesses of the animals that they hunted 
or carried off from their neighbours, the Kafirs.® 
Finally, similar paintings have been observed on 
the rocks of California and North Africa.^ 

Even among the figured representations of pre- 
historic times, however, we find some images of 
harmful and undesirable animals ; but these ex- 
ceptions may also have a magical import. Thus 
the negro of West Africa cuts out figurines repre- 
senting crocodiles, tigers, or serpents. Attempts 
have been made to explain these images by totem- 
ism, but it is simpler to account for them thus : 
the negro thinks that, possessing the copy, he will 
be able to compel the original to go away or even 
destroy it altogether. 

The Kaitish of Australia believe that the rainbow prevents 
the rain from falling or makes it stop prematurely. They 
therefore draw a rainbow on a shield, which they hide far from 
, the encampment, thinking that they will prevent the pheno- 
I menon by making its image invisible.® The natives of Malaysia 
use ns preservatives bamboo stalks carved with representations 
of the scorpions and centipedes which infest the country ; but 
they set the remedy and the scourge side by side by also 
carving on the bamboo the image of the pheasant which devours 
this vermin. Among the Burmese, the natives of the Shan 
States use the capsule of a plant called martinya as a snake- 
charm because it roughly resembles the head of a venomous 
snake with its two fangs.® All these are applications of the 
principle that like acts on like, evokes it, or produces it. Emile 


1 Mpertoire de Vart quatemaire^ Paris, 1918, and ‘ L'Art et la 
magie ’ in L' Anthropologie, 1903, p. 257. 

2 For the various applications of the process in Australia and 
among other savages, see BRB 1. 821-823, * Note on the use of 
Painung in Primitive Religions.' 

3 B. Oartailhacand H. Breuil, La Cavemed*Altamira^ Berlin, 
1906 ; cf. 0. H. Tongue, Bushman Paintings^ Oxford, 1909 ; A. 
Schweiger, * Neuentdeekte Busohmannmalereien in der Cape- 
Provinz' in Anthropos, viii. (1913) 662-669, 1010-'1026. 

4 J. D^chelette, Memuel d^archiologU prihistofiqm^ i. (Paris, 
1908). 

® Spencer-Gillen^j p, 294 f. 

e H. Balfour, JSvoluUon of JDeeora^ve uirt, London, 1893, p. 83. 
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Durkheim has even extended this formula thus; ‘Anything 
that affects an object affects also whatever has any relation of 
proximity or solidarity to that object/ 1 

As a general rule, the portrait of an object is 
supposed to give its possessor control over the 
original. This is the belief of savages, who usually 
refuse to be photographed or sketched, and who in 
nearly all countries make use of this kind of spell 
to work evil on their enemies. The oldest cases 
of such sorcery which have come down to us are 
perhaps the figured representations discovered on 
the walls of the grotto of Niaux (Ari^ge), where 
we find bisons riddled with barbed arrows. We 
have here, combined with the solidarity of the 
image, the idea that the realization of an event 
may be brouglit about by simply sketching it. 
According to the practice or the Middle Ages, when 
one wanted to wound, paralyze, or kill an enemy, 
it was sufficient to nislke a figurine more or less 
like him, have it blessed by a priest on some pre- 
text or other, and then prick it with a needle in 
the heart or wherever it was desired to harm 
the original. Similar spells were in use among 
the Chaldfieans, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans. They are also found among most un- 
civilized peoples who employ the arts of black 
magic. 

The same idea of artificial solidarity is found in 
ex-votos^ where imitations of legs, arms, other 
organs, and even of whole bodies are placed near 
sacred images by believers who have been granted, 
or are praying for, the cure of certain ills ; in the 
one case the donor hopes that, on account of this 
proximity, the gods will act on the injured member 
through the medium of its image; in the other, 
the desired effect having been obtained, he ex- 
presses his thanks to the deity by offering up the 
organ, of which the deity has already in a sense 
taken possession by expelling the malady. These 
same images, which abounded in the temples of 
dEsculapius and other gods of healing,* are found 
on the continent of Europe, without any modifica- 
tion of material or form, even in the smallest 
chapels of Roman Catholic rural districts. Often 
the possession of the image is sufficient to ward off 
illness and all kinds of calamities. Each image 
has its special charm : some guard against fever, 
others against plague, others against lightning, the 
perils of the sea, the enemy’s shot, and so on; 
there are even some which show where lost objects 
may be found* as, certain of the Congo fetishes. 

Some have still wider scope, as talismans for ap- 
peasing fate and mastering destiny. 

Central Africa is the promised land of fetishism 
; yet the negro, according to a statement 
made by Albert R^ville, which seems to be well 
founded,® distinguishes clearly between fetishes, 
which he believes to be inhabited by a spirit, and 
amulets, which he wears about his person, but 
does not worship, even when they reproduce the 
form of a living being. Schoolcraft also speaks 
of domestic idols in human or animal form found 
in the huts of the American Indians, but they were 
more of the nature of talismans, for they were not 
worshipped in any way.** We may place in the 
same category the zemis of the Antilles, i.e, figur- 
ines made of wood, stone, or bone, representing 
fish, turtles, lizards, serpents, and even men.® 
These were so numerous at the time of the dis- 
covery of the Antilles that the Benedictine monks 
who came in the train of Columbus boasted of 
having destroyed single-handed more than 170,000 
of them at Hayti. To the same class perhaps 
belonged the teraphim of Laban, which Rachel 

1 Formes iUvMntaim de Za vie religimss^ Paris, 1912, p. 608. 

8 Cf. the art, ‘DonaHum,’ by HomoIIe, in Daremberg-^glio. 

s Religions des peuplea n<m-e‘hUi$48, i. 97. 

4 H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes. Philadelphia, 1851^7* v. 169. 

B Cl, J, W. Fewkes, U RBJSW (1907), pp, 42, 63-69. 


concealed in the camel’s fiirnitnre (Gn ; and 

the statuettes which abound in ancient tombs from 
jEgean times to the end of paganism. 

Large statues are as highly prized by com- 
munities for their magical services as small ones 
are by individuals and families. The desire to 
possess them frequently gave rise to armed con- 
tests, which took place as often between the cities 
of antiquity as between the towns of the Middle 
Ages ; the desire was not so much to have the 
monopoly of paying homage to the divinity or the 
saint as to gain possession of a talisman of repute. 
This is proved by the bad usage which the images 
sometimes received, either to punish the original 
for having refused a demand, or to compel him to 
fulfil it. It is not only in the Congo that nails are 
hammered into the sacred image to command its 
attention. 

In a church In Louvain there was until quite recently an old 
statue of Christ, the red velvet robe of which used to bristle 
with pins. Now w'orahippers stick their pins into two cushions 
placed at the feet of the image, over which is the inscription 
in French and in Flemish : ‘ Please do not stick pins into the 
robe/ This practice, however, may be explained in another 
way ; it may be a case of getting rid of an illness by nailing 
it into the image, or sometimes of passing it on by hanging on 
the image linen which has been in contact with the injured 
member. Frazer, following Mannhardt, gives sufficient evi- 
dence in his Golden Bough of cases of folk-lore, where agricul- 
tural populations, having manufactured an image ora mannikin 
representing the spirit of the last harvest and sometimes the 
spirit of death, destroy, burn, or drown it, after having loaded 
it with the sins or calamities which they desire to get rid of 
periodically. 

Just as the copy procures the services of the 
original, it may replace it on every occasion ; the 
offering of the image instead of the reality thus be- 
comes both an attenuation and an extension of sacri- 
fice. Thus the Chinese offer to the divinity clothes, 
houses, furniture, sumptuous repasts, and even 
considerable sums, without growing any poorer, 
for these offerings are simply paper images. The 
Egyptians painted on the walls^ of the tombs 
offerings intended to maintain indefinitely the 
posthumous existence of the deceased, or depicted 
experiences that they would like him to be able 
to continue or repeat ; they even added figurines 
representing his wife, slaves, and workmen, so that 
in the life beyond the grave he might have all the 
co-operation that he enjoyed on earth. It seems 
now to be admitted that this was also in many 
cases the aim of the bas-reliefs and paintings 
decorating the tombs of Etruria and ancient 
Greece. 

3. Idols, /.e. conscious and animated images. — 
The talisman, the fetish, and the idol form an 
ascending scale. The talisman is a material object 
endowed with marvellous properties, either because 
of its nature or of some magical operation it has 
gone through, or because it is invested with super- 
natural properties by some external Power. The 
fetish is a talisman in which resides the spirit that 
gives it its power. The idol is a fetish represent- 
ing the supposed form of the spirit dwelling inside 
it. 

Idols are formed in various ways. (1) Bv the 
natural association of natural objects with the 
human features which they resemble^ e.a. the rocks 
resembling human beings worshipped oy Negroes, 
Fijians, CMppewas, Lapps, and, indeed, by all 
peoples inhabiting hilly countries — ^not to speak 
of other similar ludi naturas* (2) By forgetfulness 
or ignorance of the significance originally attached 
to an image* This, however, is an exceptional oc- 
currence, In most cases, it is only a question of 
the transfer of an image from one cult to another. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to explain the image 
hy creating personages and even inventing myths 
for the occasion. Clermont Ganneau has called this 
by the apt name of ‘ocular or optic mythology/^ 
1 Ut/thologuiconograpbiQuef Paris, 1878. 
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and lie gives several examples of it; the child 
Homs, who becomes among the Greeks the god 
of silence, because he holds his finger to his lips ,♦ a 
Pharaoh sacrificing three barbarians, which forms 
the prototype of Cacus slaying the three-bodied 
Geryon, etc. Examples of legends which origi- 
nated in misunderstood images are no less frequent 
in mediaeval Christianity. It has often been 
asserted that the stories of cephalophorous saints 
(i.e. saints who are pictured with their heads in 
their hands) had their origin in the figured repre- 
sentation of their decapitation. The martyrs and 
saints recognized by naive and perhaps interested 
parties in the bas-reliefs of pagan sarcophagi are 
too numerous to be quoted.^ (3) By simply manu- 
facturing an image representing a superhuman 
being. The artist, choosing his subject either 
according to his own taste or in obedience to 
orders, may conform to tradition; but it is the 
popular voice alone that ratifies and sanctions his 
work. Sometimes the idol is an ancient fetish of 
wood or stone which has been carved so as to give 
it the appearance of a human being; at other 
times it is a statue whose reputation for super- 
natural power is due to the fetish enclosed in it, as, 
e,g,y the statue of the Magna Mater Idma in Borne. 
(4) By the supposed command of the divinity 
whom the image represents. In the Antilles, 
the tree in which a spirit dwelt revealed to the 
sorcerer how to set about manufacturing a statue 
with its wood. In the public square of Corinth 
there were two statues of Dionysus which were 
held in great veneration ; according to Pausanias 
(n. ii. 7), they were cut out of the wood of a tree 
which the Corinthians, in compliance with the 
command of an oracle, had worshipped under the 
name of Dionysus. In Prance, Italy, Spain, and 
the East there are frequent examples of images of 
the Virgin which are said not to have been made 
by the hand of man. W e might mention in passing 
the Buddhist legend that the portrait of Maitreya, 
the future Buddha, was drawn by an artist tem- 
porarily transported into the special division of 
Paradise where Maitreya was awaiting the moment 
to descend on earth.® Among the Greeks the 
same reputation was enjoyed by many of the most 
venerated statues, including the palladium in the 
Acropolis at Athens, representing the protective 
goddess of the city. (5) By meams of some magical 
operation. Among the Negroes of the West Coast 
tnere are regular shops for fetishes and idols, kept 
by sorcerers. The purchaser makes his choice, 
and it is only then that the sorcerer causes the 
^irit to descend into the idol. Among the New 
Zealanders, the priest makes the souls of the dead 
pass into statues which he shakes up and down as 
if he were rousing a sleeping man ; if the opera- 
tion is unsuccessful, the soul may pass into the 
body of the officiating priest, who then falls into 
convulsions. In Finland a kind of doll, or para, 
made out of a stick and some rags, is carried nine 
times round a church to the words, * Live, Para ’ ; 
the para then begins to live, or, rather, a spirit 
comes and dwells in it,® ^ Towards the end of 
classic paganism, the operation was more complex, 
but its nature remained the same. According to 
Augustine (de Giv, Dei, vdii. 23), Hermes Trisme- 
gistus speaks of it in the following terms ; 

♦ To unite, therefore, by a certain art those invisible spirits 
to visible and material things, so as to make, as it were, ani- 
mated bodies, dedicated and given up to those spirits who in- 
habit them— this, he says, is to make gods, adding that mer 

have received this great and wonderful power.' 

The last upholders of paganism met the taunts 
of the Christians with the reply that they did not 

1 P, Saintyves (pseudonym for E. Nourry), J&es Sdints, succes- 
tfcure Paris, 1907. 

3 A. Fouoher, Iconographu bouMhique, Paris, 1899, p. 118. 

8 M. A. Oasferen, Mytkologiei St, Petersburg, 1868, 

1. 106. 
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worship the bronze, gold, or silver of the statues, 
hut the divinities that had passed into them on 
consecration (Arnobius, adv. Gent, v, 17, 19). 

Nevertheless, an explanation is needed as to how 
this unlimited multiplication of the person of the 
divinity, and the belief in his actual presence in 
each of these images, could he reconciled with the 
unity of his personality. Here, we must remember, 
we are in the domain of things sacred, where a lack 
of logic is overlooked, or, rather, a particular logic 
is admitted which applies the principle of contra- 
diction in a different way from that of ordinary 
logic. According to a mdimentaxy idea, a super- 
human individu^ity may be doubled or multiplied 
ad infinitum, and yet remain an unbroken whole 
in its original type and in each of its manifestations. 

II. Bistort, — A favourite theory among 18th 
century theologians and philosophers w'as that 
idolatry was a degeneration. Man was supposed 
to have begun with a very high and pure idea 
of the divinity. Then, desiring to have a 
material picture of his deity, he represented 
him by the noblest and most elevated tiling that 
he knew — his own image. Gradually he came to 
regard these symbolical images as real portraits, 
and ended by treating them as divine individu- 
alities. As early as the time of the author of 
Wisdom (14^®’®®) it was held that idols were origin- 
ally the images of deceased ancestors ; and Herbert 
Spencer has revived this idea.^ It is not difficult 
to show, however, that history, pre-historic arch®e- 
ology, and ethnology are a^eed in giving an 
entirely different explanation of the origin and 
evolution of idolatry. Undoubtedly there may be 
found in more than one religion periods of decadence 
in which idols, which had been more or less out- 
grown, re-appear in the worship. Thus, Buddhism, 
which had shaken the very foundations of idolatry, 
judging from the quasi-philosophical doctrine of its 
founder, re-installed the ancient idols of Hinduism 
and even of Tantrism, merely surrounding them 
with a new mythology created specially for them. 
But these are cases of infiltration or retrogression, 
not of logical and spontaneous development. 

Strictly speaking, idolatry is neither a general 
nor a primitive fact. It was entirely unknown 
in India in Vedic times. We have to come 
far down in the history of China and Japan to 
find any traces of its development. It was not 
practised by the nomadic tribes of the Semites. 
Among the Jews it appeared only in exceptional 
cases {e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar {de Bell, Gall, vi. 21) and 
Tacitus {Germ, ix.-x.) assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. 
In Borne, according to Varro (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, iv. 31) the Komans lived 170 years with- 
out representing their gods by images. Even 
among the Greeks we find scarcely any traces of 
idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi. The question 
is whether this absence of idols is due to the fact 
that these peoples had too spiritualized a conception 
of their gods to give them material forms. It will 
be sufficient answer to note that idolatry is equally 
unknown to most of the peoples who are to-day 
still on the lowest rungs of the social ladder — > 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Fuegians, Eskimos, Akkas, 
etc., who are at the first stages of intellectual and 
religious development. This seems to have been 
the mental condition of the future civilized races 
at the period of which we have just spoken.® Even 
1 Sodelogy, London, 1886, pt. vi, § 686. 

3 For the period of cults without images see (a) among the 
Greeks, Famell, GG/S, 1896-1909, Index, ‘Aniconic worship ' ; 
(6) among the Bomans, W. Warde Fov^ler, The Religious jSiO- 
perience of the Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 146, 264 ; G. 
Wissowa, Rel, tmd KuUus der BdmerS, Munioii, 1912, pp. 82, 
66 ; (c) among the Hindus, H. Barth, The Religwns of India, 
London, 1882, pp. 61, 128, 269 ; (d) among the Semites, W. 
Robertson Smith, Ret Sem,^, London, 1894, p. 207 ft , ; (e) among 
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amoBg the nations where idolatry has been pushed 
to the furthest extreme, e.gr, the Egyptians, Chal- 
dseans, Greeks, and Hindus, it came into being only 
with their progress in the arts of civilization. In 
the ease of the aborigines of the New World, while 
idolatry flourished in the civilized States of Mexico, 
Peru, and Central America, it was encountered 
but rareJy among the savages of the two American 
continents. Lafltau recognized this fact as early 
as the 17 th cent.; ‘We may say in general that 
the majority of savage peoples have no idols.’ ^ In 
Japan, idolatry was equally unknown before the 
spread of Buddhism. Even to-day, ‘ broadly speak- 
ing, Shinto has no idols.’ With a few exceptions, 

‘ the pictures of the gods sold at Shinto shrines in 
the present day are owing to Chinese or Buddhist 
influence.’ But, as the same author shows, this 
is simply due to the arrest of development which 
made itself felt, more than a thousand years ago, 
in the ritual as well as in the theology of the old 
national religion of Japan. 

‘This absence of idols from Shinto is not owing, as in Judaism 
and Islam, to a reaction against the evils caused by the use of 
anthropomorphic pictures and images, but to the low artistic 
development of the Japanese nation before the awakening im- 
pulse was received from China. It indicated weakness rather 

than strength.’ 3 

We may conclude, then, that idolatry is hut a 
step in religious evolution, and that it even repre- 
sents a comparative advance. From the time of 
its first appearance onwards, man appeals to art — 
however rudimentary the attempt may be — to aid 
him in giving material shape to Iiis religious ideal. 
Several authors maintain, with every appearance 
of reason, that the plastic arts originated in the 
service of religious or magical ideas (see Art, 
vol. i. pp. 817-827). The oldest images that 
have been discovered are the sculptures and paint- 
ings mentioned above, which go back to the rein- 
deer period, in the second half of the quaternary 
age. For a long time before that, man had prob- 
ably imitated the attitudes and movements of the 
animals he wished to capture or cause to multiply. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon him that ap- 
proximate images of them existed in certain frag- 
ments of stone, bone, or wood, or in some seed or 
shell. In his magical operations he may already 
have used objects which to his infantile imagination 
seemed like living beings, and for this purpose he 
naturally employed the natural or chance pro- 
ducts most favourable to his illusion. He would 
then try to increase the resemblance by clumsily 
touching up^ the object. Examples of this have 
been found in the primitive sculpture of various 
entirely different peoples. The next step would 
he to carve, or directly manufacture with the help 
of suitable materials, the image which he wished 
to possess and utilize. The fig. represents an oh j ect, 
now in the Oxford Museum, which was used as a 
charm by seal-hunters in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, It is simply a pebble roughly resem- 
bling a seal, but sufficiently like it for the natives to 
have tried to increase the resemblance by scratch- 
ing in the eye, mouth, and nostrils.* 

it was probably a similar idea that inspired the 
first figured representations of the superhuman 
personalities whom man desired to have within 
reach so as to make them more accessible to his 
evocations and sorceries as well as to his prayers 
and homage. Whatever opinion one may have of 
the origins of religion, it must be admitted that at 
a certain period man began to experience the need 
for representing in concrete and personal form the 
the Ohinese, A. Rfiville, La JReligim cAinotse, Paris, 1889, p. 
183 ; CO among the Japanese, W. G. Aston, Shinto^ the Way 
of the GodSi London, 1906, p. 71 £E. 

1 Mcmra des saumges am&ricains^ Paris, 1728, i. 161. 

2 W. G. Aston, Shvnto, pp. 71-73 ; see also M. Revon, Le 
ShinnUyieTM, Paris, 1905, p. 227; 

3 Given in H, Balfour’s Mvolvtim c^f Leehrative Aft, fig, 81- 


mysterious forces which he conceived of as being, 
on the one hand, embodied in certain natural or 
artificial objects, and, on the other, situated at the 
very source of the phenomena 
of nature. The first images i 
which seem to have been the 
object of real worship occur 
long after the quaternary 
age. These are the rudely 
sculptured female figures in 
the caves of Marne, in France, 
found side by side with the 
representation of an axe, just 
as in the pre-Mycencean pic- 
tures discovered in Crete.^ 

As a matter of fact, statues of 
women have been found be- 
longing to the reindeer age, 
with the abdomen, breast, and 
hips exaggerated out of all 
proportion j hut these very 
probably represent pregnant 
women — a magical means of 
ensuring the increase of a 
tribe. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that man began at a 
given moment to make his 
fetishes in the form of the 
^irit which he believed to 
dwell inside each one. 

Examples of the transition from 
fetish to idol may be found among the 
most widely differing peoples. The 
first step seems to have been the wor- 
shi]^ of upright stakes or more or less 
conical stones, found among the abo- 
rigines of India, the tribes of the Upper Nile, the Ostiaks of 
Siberia, and some small tribes of Oceania and North and South 
America— not to speak of the ancient populations of Western 
Europe. Elsewhere the natives set themselves to manufacture 
a kind of doll. The idols of some of the Siberian tribes consist 
of skins stuffed with g^rass. The Crees of the United States 
worship bundles of sticks topped with a head made of rags. 
The Brazilian sorcerers make idols out of calabashes which they 
set on a stick and bore with a hole to represent the mouth. In 
the Society Islands^ fragments of columns dressed in native 
costume are worshipped. In the Fiji Islands, the natives 
decorate conical stones with a girdle and assign a sex to them. 
In the Deccan, the head at the top of the cippus is represented 
by a round mark painted red. Among the Indians of Virginia, 
a head was carved at the top of the stave, as is seen in a curious 
illustration in Lafitau’s work. The head once formed, the rest 
must have followed rapidly. Arms and legs still joined to the 
body were sketched, and then finally these were separated off 
to give them the necessary appearance of life and action. 

These facts are nearly all given in Lord Avebury’s 
The Origin of Civilization^ so it is not a little sur- 
prising to find, even in the seventh and last edition 
(London, 1912, p. 284), the following assertion : 

* Petiohism is an attack on Deity, Idolatry is an act of sub- 
mission to Him, rude, no doubt, yet humble. Hence Fetichism 
and Idolatry are not only different, but opposite ; so that the 
one cannot be directly developed out of the other.' 

As a matter of fact, fetishism is a direct ante- 
cedent of idolatry, and is everywhere co-existent 
with it. The fetish and the idol are both con- 



ceived of as the body of a spirit ; they are used 
for the same purposes and employed under the 
same conditions, except that idolatry lays more 
stress on the anthropomorphic, or rather zoo- 
morphic, conception or the divinity, and so lends 
itself to a more accentuated development of the 
cult. There exist, on the one hand, domestic 
idols, and, on the other, tribal or village fetishes. 
There are even fetishes that fill a still higher r61e, 
e.g, the black stone of Pessinus, which represents 
tlie Mother of the Gods in the Palatine temple. 
No occurrence is found of an intermediary state 
between fetishism and idolatry ; on the contrary, 
the history of art makes it clear that idolat^ is 
the direct and immediate outcome of fetishism. 
Nowhere is this continuity more evident than in 
Greece, from the thirty stones of Phaife, which in 

D^cheletite, ArcMologie i. 686 ff. 
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among the Indians of Nortli-West America, says ^ 
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especially when it has just superseded another, has 
often to tolerate the worship of images and even of 
sanctuaries belonging to former cults. When it is 
unable to destroy them, it finds that it is more 
advantageous to appropriate them. By adopting 
the labarumy Constantine wittingly chose an 
emblem which could be accepted both by the 
worshippers of Christ and by the worshippers of 
the Sun, Even to-day, Leroy-Beaulieu^ speaks of 
an old Buriat idol, preserved in the Monastery of 
Posolsk on Lake Baikal, which has been trans- 
formed by the monks into a statue of Saint 
Nicholas, and is worshipped by pagans and Chris- 
tians alike. The Buddhists are still less scnij>ulous 
about appropriating the images of the religions 
which they have succeeded in suppressing by their 
propaganda : the solar wheel becomes the wheel of 
the Law ; the feet of Visnu are transformed into 
the feet of Buddha. When the Buddhists gained 

ossession of the sanctuary erected at Bharhut 

y tree- and serpent- worshippers, they simply 
appropriated the bas-reliefs for their own religion 
by attaching to each scene an inscription giving 
it a Buddhist interpretation.^ The followers of 
Hinduism acted in the same way when they had 
succeeded in expelling Buddhism from India. 

It is sometimes ratner difficult to judge whether 
the image of a superhuman being should be classed 
as an idol or as a magical or purmy commemorative 
representation. Even the people who use them 
are not always clear on this point. When the 
priests of Hierapolia explained to Lucian [de Dea 
Syna, 34) that they had not placed the Sun and 
the Moon among the images of the gods in their 
temple, because men could see and worship 
them directly, it is possible that, at least to the 
priests, divine images were merely representational 
signs. But, when the Tyrians, besieged by Alex- 
ander, chained up the statue of Baal Melkart to 
keep the god from escaping to the enemy^s side 
(Curtius, IV. iii. 21 f,), it is evident that they con- 
sidered and treated it as an idol. The same idea 
recurs in Sparta, where, according to Pausanias 
(III. XV. 6), the statue of Ares was chained up to 
prevent its escaping.^ 

Speaking generally, we may include in the 
category or idols all images that open or close their 
eyes, gesticulate, utter oracles, move of their own 
free will, or converse with their worshippers. On 
the other hand, it would be an exaggeration to 
maintain that every image worshipped or even 
venerated is necessarily an idol. Nothing is more 
natm'al than to set up in a conspicuous place the 
images of the beings loved or esteemed, ana to take 
as a personal insult outrages perpetrated on them. 
Later, the image is regarded as an intermediary 
in all dealings with its original, and it is invested 
with the supernatural faculties attributed to the 
original. This tendency is co-existent with the 
mental state, mentioned above, which confuses 
the copy with the original and leads to investing 
the images with a personality of their own. In 
the time of Pericles, Stilpo was banished from 
Athens for having maintained that Phidias’s statue 
of Pallas Athene was not the goddess herself 
(Diog. Laert. Xi. xii. 6). In Buddhist iconography, 
Gautama’s entry into Nirvana was represented at 
first only by an empty throne or by footprints. 
Gradually his image was introduced, and it finally 
ended by working innumerable miracles and 
becoming a regular object of worship. In order to 
escape from these superstitions certain monotheistic 
religions, such as Judaism and Islam, have entirely 
forbidden representations of the human figure or 
even of any animate being. 

1 La Eeligicm dam Vampire das Tsars, Paris, 1889, p, 113, 

2 A. Ounninghara, The Slitpa of Bliarhut, London, 1879, 

s For other instances see J. G. Frazer, Taxtsanias, London, 
1893, iii. 336 f. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (iEgean). — It was 
thought a few years ago that ^Egean religion was 
auiconic, that the Mycenseans envisaged their 
deities in no form, human or other, and that with 
a sublime simplicity they confined their worship 
to trees or stone monoliths in which the divine 
spirit was supposed to take its residence, or placed 
in sacred spots a single stone seat, an empty 
throne, for the god to sit on, unseen by his wor- 
shippers. This view, however, always seemed 
rather improbable to some observers, who were 
convinced that, the phenomena of religion being 
pretty much the same in every country and afl 
over the world, the iEgeans would eventually be 
proved to have been by no means so lofty in their 
ideas as the * aniconic ’ view would imply. This 
has come to pass, and we now know that the 
jEgeans made idols and venerated them as did 
every other people of their time. Whether D, G. 
Hogarth is right or not in claiming [EME i. US’**, 
147% EBr^^ i. 247®) that the .^Egeans worshipped 
only two deities, the Mother Khea and the son 
Zeus, or whether we should rather say that these 
were the two primary objects of worship, it is at 
least probable that the ‘ Dual Monotheism’ which 
he postulates was accompanied by the veneration 
of spirits of wood and water, sky, sea, and land, 
as in every other country of the world. In later 
Greek religion there is many a trace of these pre- 
Hellenic worships ; and, though we may say tliat 
Artemis, Diktynna, or Britomartis of Crete is but 
another form of Rhea, yet we may doubt whether 
the worshippers themselves thought so. They 
surely would/ have considered that tliey were vene- 
rating dilierent goddesses. And in the representa- 
tions of deities which we have on seal-rings, etc., 
we no doubt see different forms of the goddess. 
We have representations, too, of demons, like the 
Thueris-headed water-carriers, no doubt deities of 
streams, who must be regarded as, if not gods, at 
any rate supernatural beings worthy of worship 
and distinct from the two primary deities.^ 

We have not, however, many representations of 
other gods than Rhea and Zeus, although we may 
yet find them. The few images of the gods that 
have been found in the Cretan and other excava- 
tions are almost exclusively female, and represent 
dilierent forms of the great goddess, who is usually 
associated with the snake, no doubt to mark her 
chtlionic character. The faience images of her, or 
of various different forms of her (or of different 
but closely-related goddesses), found at Knossos 
{EBE i. 143®) are well known. One figure has on 
its head a spotted cat curled up. This is a curious 
attribute of the goddess, and may perhaps connect 
with Egypt (are we to see by connexion also the 
panther of later Greek iconography ?). 

The ruder figures of the goddess found at Knossos 
and (^ournia, with their accompaniment of votive 
clay trumpets, are well known. They are contem- 
porary with the equally rude ‘owl-headed’ figures 
from Mycense, also representing a goddess. 

1 Prinmry Rhea and Zeus certainly were ; one only doubts iX 
they were the sole objects of worship. Such monotheism is, 
after all, an artificial development of human relig'ion : the natural 
man is polytheistic and idol-making. Monotheism is a product 
of high spirituality. We have no proof that the iEgeana were 
at all a spiritual people ; it is highly probable that they were 
nothing of the sort ; and, if Egyptians and Hifctites worshipped 
gods, it is probable that ^geans did so too. 
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The young god, Zeus-Velchanos, has not 5^et been IMAGES AND IDOLS (Babylonian^— Idol- 
found represented in the round, but we have hints of atry and image-worship form a very striking 
his appearance. On a fresco at Tiryns he stands, a feature of the Babylonian religious system, and 
warrior, upright, holding spear in hand, and guarded already meet us in an advanced stage of develop- 
by a great 8-shaped shield. On a ring from My- ment in the earliest cultural period of which 
cense and on a sarcophagus from Palaikastro he material remains have been preserved. In Baby- 
descends to earth with long hair flying behind him Ionia we have no means of tracing the gradual 
in the wind. He is a true Minoan in appearance, evolution of image- worship out of the fetish and 
Some of the demons look like strange dog- the stock-and-stone worship which necessarily pre- 
headed insects, perhaps locusts. Certainly they ceded it. The earliest inhabitants of the country, 
are modelled after the Egyptian hippopotamus- of whose existence we have obtained evidence by 
goddess Thueris. ^ excavation, were the Sumerians, and they were 

One cannot say more as yet of Minoan icono- immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
graphy; but more light will doubtless reach us civilization from some mountainous region of Cen- 
with the further progress of study, and we may tral Asia. Their gods were already anthropomor- 
be able to distinguish between ditterent forms of phic, and their cult-images undoubtedly combined 
different deities. For, though one may consider the character of portrait with that of fetish. It is 
that Hogarth’s fundamental characterization of a remarkable fact that even the earliest repre- 
iEgean religion, its special worship of Khea and sentations of Sumerian deities that we possess 
Zeus, is no douht correct, yet one may doubt are not of the Sumerian racial type ; they ex- 
whether their *Dual Monotheism’ excluded all hihit characteristic features of the Semite, the 
other worship. It certainly did not exclude the other racial element in the country which gradu- 
veneration, if not worship, of the genii- already ally displaced the Sumerians after absorbing their 
mentioned, who resemble sometimes Egyptian culture. The most probable explanation that has 
deities, sometimes certain queer Anatolian demons been suggested is that the Sumerians found a 
whom we see on the rocks of Yasili KayE. Semitic population in possession of Babylonia, and 

An odd feature was the veneration as idols of that the representation of their own deities was 
natural concretions of stone, which bore some subsequently influenced by the Bemitic cult-images 
fortuitous resemblance to the human figure ; such in the ancient centres of worship which they took 
crude objects of adoration have been found in the over.^ But the question is one of externals only. 
Western Palace at Knossos. and, though of interest in another connexion, does 

It is perhaps strange that the Minoans, Avith not affect the essential character of the divine 
their love of art, should not have cared to repre- image itself. Fashioned in the god’s human form, 
sent their deities more often and more grandiosely it was believed to enshrine his presence, and for 
than they did. But neither did they represent the Babylonians of all periods it never lost this 
mankind in the grandiose style of Egypt, and we animistic character. It never became a mere 
do not yet know how many of the representations portrait or memento of the deity, but was be- 
of the human form which we have in fresco and lieved to have a life and spirit dwelling within it 
other materials are really meant to portray men, and acting through it. 

and how many are intended to shadow forth the god- Originally, no doubt, a Sumerian tribal or city- 
head* One would expect, as one obtains in the case god was wholly identified with his cult-image, 
of Khea and Zeus, complete anthropomorphism. No more than one image of each deity was wor- 
The theriomorphic demons look exotic. The shipped, and the idea of the god’s existence apart 
likeness to Thueris may have some special reason from this visible form must have been of graauai 
of which we are ignorant. Can it be referred to growth. It is possible to conjecture circumstances 
the most ancient days, when the ^Egeans first which would tend to encourage speculation in that 
came from the Nile-delba (as they probably did) direction. The capture and deportation of a god, 
to Crete ? They might have brought with them followed by the substitution of another figure in its 
a memory of the great hippopotamus, a beast place and the subsequent recovery of the original 
associated in their minds with water. This is hut image, would have led to the incorporation of two 
a suggestion. The cat on the head of the Knossian figures within one shrine. A king’s ambition to 

g oddess points, as Ave have seen, to Egyptian in- r^uild ox beautify a temple might have been ex- 
uenoe. This may have acted occasionally, hut tended to the image itself , if the latter had sufiered 
Ave have no further trace of it. The goddess and damage or decay. The misfortunes of the material 
her male companion have nothing Egyptian about image, especially if unaccompanied by national 
them ; and there is nothing E^ptian about the disaster, would m any case foster a belief in the 
Thueris-heacled demons but their neads. Thueris god’s existence apart from his visible body of 
never carries water-pitchers in Egyptian icono- wood or stone. And such a belief undoubtedly 
graphy. We must regard this as a chance bit of developed at a comparatively early period into the 
foreign influence, like the cat, which is, by the Babylonian conception of a heavenly division of 
way, treated in quite un-Egyptian fashion. the universe in which the great gods had their 

The demons themselves, however, cannot he ex- dwelling, making their presence manifest to men 
otic. They are emphatically racy of the soil of in the stars and planets which moved across the 
Greece, the land of naiads and hamadryads. The sky, 

two great gods are, of course, closely related to This was a great stage in advance of pure image- 
the Anatolian Kybele and Atys, and this Ana- worship, and the development undoubtedly followed 
tolian relation of the Minoan religion is not con- the growth of a pantfieon out of a collection of 
tradieted by the Greek naiads and hamadryads, separate and detached city-gods. The identifica- 
since we know from the treaty of Kameses n. tion of the more poAverful of these deities with the 
with king Khattusil of Khatti (1279 B.C.) that great forces of nature einphasized the distinction 
the Hittites worshipped innumerable spirits and betAveen the god and his image. The sun-god 
divinities of mountain, wood, and stream, as well could not he confined within his shrine, if he was 
as the great gods. seen to pass daily overhead from one gate of heaven 

to the other ; and the moon-god’s continual activity 

LnKiRATi7RB.—C. Tsountasaiid J. I. Manatt, TkeMycmman 

Age^ London, X897, ch. xiv. ; A. J. Evans, MycenmnTreecmd x gee I3duard Meyer, ‘Sumerier und $emiten in Babylonien ' 
Pillar Cult, do. 1901; D. G. Hogarth, ‘%ean Religion/ in mj/*, der kSnigl.premB. Akad, der WissBn8chctftm,im, PhiL- 
MJRJSi. 141 fl., and ‘ .^ean Civilization/ in histor. CJaase, iit), and L. AV. King, ffittory of SUmer and 

H. K. H.ALL. AkkadflMndon, 101 0,p. i7 ft. 
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and changing phases precluded the possibility of 
such a limitation in his case. The god of lightning 
must surely leave his temple, since he is seen riding 
upon the storm-cloud, while the true dwelling of 
the god of the abyss must obviously have been the 
abyss of waters below the earth until he was trans- 
lated to the Southern heaven. We have no means 
of dating this association of some of the greater 
gods with natural forces. It is possible that the 
Sumerians had passed this stage of thought before 
their arrival in Babylonia, and also that they 
found some of the ancient religious centres of the 
country already associated with sun- and mocn- 
cults and with other divisions of nature- worship. 
However that may he, it is quite certain that 
during all subsequent stages of Babylonian history 
the divine images never degenerated into mere 
symbols of divinity. They continued to enjoy a 
very real, though mystical, connexion with the 
gods they represented. Without consciously postu- 
lating a theory in explanation of his belief, the 
Bahjdonian never lost his faith in his god’s actual 
presence within the image, and he found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling such a localization of the 
divine person with his presence at other cult- 
centres and with a separate life in the heavenly 
sphere. That this was actually the case will he at 
once evident if we refer to a few historical ex- 
amples of image -worship taken from different 
periods. 

Of the Sumerian epoch it is unnecessary to speak 
at any length, «as Gudea’s cylinder-inscriptions 
prove the sacrosanct character of a city -god’s 
image even in the latter half of the period. The 
elaborate ritual and purification of both people 
and city, preceding the removal of Ningirsu’s i 
image from the old shrine at Lagash to the new,^ 
are a sufficient indication that the god and his 
image were still identified. With the rise of 
Babylon we note the important part which the 
actual image of Marduk played in each king’s 
coronation-ceremony and in the renewal of his 
oath at every subsequent Beast of the New Year ; 
the hands of no other image than that in Esagila 
at Babylon would serve for the king to ^asp. 
In the reign of igammurabi, the real founder of 
Babylon’s greatness, we see the Babylonian’s 
conception of his visible gods reflected in his 
treatment of foreign images. It was not merely 
as booty, but in order to gain their favour, that 
Sin-idinnara and his army carried off to their own 
land the images of certain Elamite goddesses. 
And, when misfortunes followed, it was simply 
because these foreign goddesses resented their 
enforced banishment from their own country. 
On the careful restoration of the images to Elam, 
the goddesses themselves returned thither.^ Later, 
in the 15th cent, B,a, we know that an image of 
the goddess Ishtar was carried with great pomp 
and ceremony from Mesopotamia to Egypt, and 
in one of the letters found at Tell el-Amarna the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely 
identified. The land of Mitanni and Egypt were 
on friendly terms at the time, and the city of 
Nineveh was under the former’s control. So, 
when Amenophis III. requested Tushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to send Ishtar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
he consented, and with the image sent a letter 
which throws light on the relation which the 
goddess >vaa believed to bear to her image.® 

1 Ot E. de Sarzeo, Die, en Chaldie, Paris, 1884-1912, pi. 
38-36; F. 'Thureau-Pangin, Die sum, und akkad, KSnignn- 
sc/iriftent L^zig, 1907, p. 88 ff.; L. W. King and H. B. Hall, 
Egypt (tnd Western Asia, London, 1907, p. 195 ff. 

2 Of. King, Detters of Hammurabi, London, 1898-1900, L 
p, xxxvilfl. 

3 H. Winckler, Die Thop^tafeln von TeZUel’-Amama (Schrader*s 

KeUimchrifUiche BibKotheki v. [Berlin, 1896]) 48 f., no. 20 ; 
and J. A. Knudtzon, Die JSl-Amama Tafeln, Leipzig, 1807, 
etc., p, 178 ff., no. 28, - . 


In the letter the goddess Ishtar herself is raade to declare her 
intention of going to Egypt: ‘Thus saith Ishtar of Nineveh, 
the lady of ail lands, “ Unto Egypt, into the land which I love, 
will I go.” * Tushratta exhorts Amenophis to pay her due 
honour and to send her back, saying : ‘ Verily now I have sent 
(her) and she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my father, the 
lady Ishtar went into that land ; and, just as she dwelt (there) 
formerly and they honoured her, so now may my brother 
honour her ten times more than before. May my brother 
honour her, may he allow her to return with joy.’ There is 
here no question of the image being a mere symbol of the 
goddess : the image is the goddess herself. 

It is clear from Tushratta’s letter that this was 
not the first occasion on which Ishtar had paid a 
friendly visit to Egypt. Indeed, we may infer that, 
at any rate at this period, the custom was not 
uncommon for the image of a deity — ^in other words, 
the deity himself — ^to be sent on a ceremonious visit 
to a foreign country, where, if properly treated, he 
would, no doubt, exert liis influence in favour of 
the land in which he was staying. And this con- 
clusion explains the great value that was always 
set on the capture of another race’s gods. The 
captured images were not valued simply as symbols 
of victory ; they constituted the conquered nation’s 
chief weapon of offence. Not only were the con- 
quered deprived henceforth of their god’s assist- 
ance, hut there was a veiy great probability that, 
if the captured image was pleased with its new 
surroundings and the deference paid to it, it would 
transfer its influence to the side of its new worship- 
pers. This explains the care with which captured 
images were preserved both by the Babylonians 
and by their more civilized neighbours, and the joy 
which marked any subsequent recovery of them. 

It is needless to cite instances : the most striking is Ashmr- 
banipal’s recovery of the goddess Nan&’s image from Susa in 
660 JB.c., which an Elamite king had carried off from Erech 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before.^ During this long 
period the Elamites had doubtless carefully ministered to the 
image, for their civilization and their religious cults had much 
in common with those of Babylonia. It is probable that, even 
when a barbarous mountain tribe was conquered and its villages 
sacked, its divine images were never destroyed, hut carried off 
and preserved in the same spirit. This close connexion between 
the god and his image endured into the Neo-Babylonian period, 
and Nabonidus’s offence in the eyes of the priesthood, which 
rendered Cyrus’s conquest of Ba%lonia so much more easyj2 
was simply the fact that he ignored this feeling. With his 
natural instincts blunted by archaeological study, and probably 
in furtherance of some ill-advised idea of centralizing worship, 
the king collected all the old images throughout the country 
into his capital, little recking that he was tearing the gods them- 
selves from their ancient habitations. The gods had long had 
their real abode in the heavens, but this had in no way weakened 
their mystical infusion of their images on earth. 

Far less close was the connexion between a 
Babylonian deity and his sculptured symbol or 
emblem, by means of which his authority or pres- 
ence could in certain circumstances be insured or 
indicated. The origin of such emblems was not 
astrological, nor is it to he sought in liver-augury ; 
the emblems were not derived from fancied resem- 
blances to animals or objects, presented either by 
constellations in heaven or by markings on the 
liver of a victim. They clearly arose in the first 
instance from the characters or attributes assumed 
by the gods in the mythology ; their transference 
to constellations was a secondary process, and their 
detection in liver-markings resulted not in their 
own origin, hut in that of the omen. The spear- 
head of Marduk is a fit emblem enough for the 
slayer of the demon of chaos ; the stylus or wedge 
of Nahu suits the god of writing and architecture ; 
the lightning-fork was the natural emblem of the 
weather-god, and the lunar and solar disks for the 
moon-god and the sun-god. Some divine emblems 
were purely animal, such as the dog of Gula, the 
walking bird of BaUt the scorpion of Ishkhara.^ In 
these cases there is nothing to indicate a totemistic 
origin, and the analogy of the goat-fish of Ea, the 
god of the Beep or the Ahyssr suggests that they 

1 H; 0. Rawlinson, Cun. Inscr, West. Asia, London, 1861-84, 
iii.[l870]pl. S8,no.l. ^ ^ ^ , 

a 0. B, Hag-en and P. Delitzach, Bextr. zur Assyr., Leipzig, 
1890 ff., il. aS943205ff. 
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are not to be traced beyond the mythological stage. 
In the earliest period the emblem of the city-god 
was the same as that of his city, and might some- 
times symbolize the city’s power, as in that of 
Ningirsu of Lagash, represented by a lion>headed 
eagle grasping lions. Images of divine emblems, 
when sculptured upon a stone monument, ensured 
that the monument was under the protection of the 
deities to whom the sculptured emblems belonged. 
Legal documents concerning ownership of land 
were protected in this way from the Kassite period 
onwards,^ and it was with a similar object that the 
later Assyrian kings carved at the head of their 
stelae the emblems of the chief ^ods of their pan- 
theon. Divine emblems, in addition to the figures 
of patron deities, were also engraved upon cylinder- 
seals, * and both were, no doubt, intended to ensure 
the OAvner’s protection. 

Another class of animal images entered very 
largely into the Babylonian religious scheme, and, 
though not the emblems of gods themselves nor 
the objects of direct worship, are entitled to be 
referred to in this connexion. The colossal lions 
and winged bulls which flanked the doorways of 
Assyrian palaces and were borrowed for the 
Persian palaces at Persepolis, the enamelled lions 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad and of the Sacred 
at Babylon, and the brick bulls and dragons 
of LhtaPs Gate were not purely decorative, but 
symbolized protective influences under animal 
forms. Texts of earlier periods also describe the 
lion, the hull, the raging hound, the serpent, the 
dragon, and other mythological monsters as charac- 
teristic of religious decoration. In two instances 
at least, the lions of the Gates of the Sim on whose 
backs their pivots rest, we may undoubtedly trace 
their origin to the noise of the creaking gate ^ ® and 
it is probable that sound, rather than sight, was 
the more important factor in determining the out- 
ward form of many m3d}hological creations, whose 
protective qualities were portrayed in images which 
were often strange and ferocious.^ Other Baby- 
lonian images of rejjulsive form represented evil 
and not beneficent beings, and spells engraved upon 
them were intended to ensure the employment of 
their powers in the owner’s favour or, in any 
case, not to his detriment.® Clay images of gods, 
along with those of doves, were also buried near 
the gateways of palaces and temples to ensure 
their protection j hut these, again, were not objects 
of worship, but merely foundation-figures.® For 
the use of images by the Babylonians in sympa- 
thetic magic, see MAaio (Babylonian). 

Litbratueb.— I n addition to the references given in the foot- 
notes, the general works dealing with Babylonian religion and 
cult may be consulted, such as M. Jastrow, Meli^on Baby- 
loniens und Assyrims^ Giessen, 1902 £P., with Bildefmaype 
(1912) ; R. W. Rogers, Th^ Religion of Babylmia and Assyria^ 
New York, 1908; or L. W. King, Bdbylo/tiia,n Religion awl 
Mythology, London, 1899. For a convenient survey of the 
religious literature (which has a close hearing on the subject), 
see O. Weber, Die Literatur der Bahylonier md Assyrer, 
Leipzig, 1907. LEONARD W. KING. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Buddhist).— It would 
naturally seem as though, of the great religions 
of the world, Buddhism were the least likely 

1 See W. J. Hincke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad^ 
reziwr x., Philadelphia, 1907, p. 87 ff.; King, Bab, Boundary- 
Stones and Memorial Tablets in the Brit, Mub., London, 1912, 
p. xff. 

2 See J. Menant, Mecherches sur le glypHgue orientate, Paris, 
18S3; L, Delaporte, Cylindres orientaux, do. 1910; and W. 
Hayes Ward, Seat Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910. 

3 Of. L. Heuzey, BAssyr, ix. iii. [1912] 85 

4 Of. King, * The Or^in of Animal Symbolism in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Persia ’ {PSBA, Dec. 1912, p. 276 ff.). 

0 For examples of such devil-images, see R. 0. Thompson, 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, London, 1903-04, i. pi. ii. 
frontispiece ; 0. Frank,* Kopfe babylonischer Damonen ’(RAssyr, 
VII. i.[1909]21ff.). ^ ^ . 

6 Of., c,p.,R. Koldewey, DieTempdvonBabylonundBorsippa, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 19, 26, 29. 


to have developed a system of idol-worship and 
veneration for images. The founder consistently 
deprecated the rendering of any special honour 
or reverence to himself, made no claim to divine 
pprogative or rights, and ignored, if he did not 
distinctly repudiate and deny, the presence and 
influence of the supernatural in human affairs. 
What he had done in the way of the attainment 
of perfect knowledge and of achieved deliverance 
or salvation, every man might do by the force of 
his own will and perseverance. The office of the 
Buddha was but to show the way. Each man 
must tread the road and win the goal for himself, 
none helping or hindering him in the supreme task. 
In system of philosophy controlled by such 
principles there would appear to be no room for 
adoration or worship, and no authority to whom 
such worship might be addressed, ultimately, 
however, and after no great interval of time, the 
tendency to create or conceive supernatural beings 
to whom homage might be rendered and from 
whom assistance might be hoped for re-asserted 
itself. Apparently the conception of the deifica- 
tion of the Buddha himself began to find a place 
in the thought of his immediate disciples even 
during Ms lifetime, and thus a system in intent 
and purpose non-theistic, neither postulating nor 
requiring the divine, became endowed with as ex- 
tensive and varied a pantheon as the most frankly 
polytheistic religion ever conceived. In the monas- 
teries and temples expression was given in plastic 
form, in image and sculpture, to these deities, the 
recipients of a true worship, which in concrete 
and visible presentation embodied and satisfied the 
desire of the worshipper for a substantial object of 
his adoration and regard, 

I. Deification of Gautama himself. — It was upon 
the person of the Buddha that this reverence and 
worship concentrated itself; and throughout the 
entire history of Buddhism the figure of the founder 
remained central for all art and image:^. The 
degree of prominence assigned to him, however, 
varied greatly in the different countries in which 
Buddhism found a home. In some instances the 
influence of pre-existing faiths, with their popular 
divinities, proved too strong for the doctrines and 
principles of the imported creed; and the figure 
of the historic Buddha was in effect superseded 
by forms of gods or goddesses, to whom a more 
sympathetic and helpful rdle was assigned. Theo- 
retically, for the present age, Gautama Buddha 
is supreme ; and in general it is his image that 
occupies the place of honour in the temples, and is 
indefinitely multiplied in the halls of the monas- 
teries, and in all places where an opportunity 
offered itself for a work of merit in erecting an 
image designed to embody in actual concrete form 
the gentle spirit and teaching of the founder of 
the faith. 

The tendency, therefore, to regard Gautama as 
more than human, and to endow him with some 
at least of the attributes of divinity, began to de- 
velop itself during his lifetime, and therewith the 
tendency also to represent him in imagery and 
sculpture as an object of adoration. The earliest 
sculptures, however, do not yet venture apparently 
to depict him as a man, but his presence is sym- 
bolically indicated by the sacred wheel {dharma- 
chakraX the Bo-tree, the footprint {pada), or 
a ddgciha, etc. In the older representations also, 
the more important figures of the Hindu pantheon 
retained a mace, especially Sakka (»akra, Indra) 
with his thunderbolt, who was later identified 
with one of the celestial Buddhas, Vajrapani, 
and to the end occupied a considerable place in 
Buddhist legend and tradition. 

It is not possible to determine at how early a 
period this desire for concrete and visible por- 
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braiture of the Buddha himself did in fact find * 
expression in art. Images of him were certainly 
Icnown before the time of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Their narratives 
suggest, if they do not assert, that such images 
were neither rare nor a novelty. A more or less 
conventional and idealized type also was adopted, 
alike of choice and from the necessities of the 
case, which then imposed itself upon all repre- 
sentations of the Buddha in every country and for 
all future time. The type was Hellenic, not native 
Indian ; and was derived from the Grseco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara and the North-West. Its artistic 
development* however, was checked and limited 
hy the historical conditions of Gautama’s life and 
character, and the need to preserve a general 
identity of aspect and feature throughout the 
wide area to which the Buddhist faith had gained 
access. The type, therefore, became stereotyped, 
the conventional and recognized form under which 
the Buddha was depicted. Almost the only variety 
permitted to the artist was in the pose of the 
nands (w^c?ra), and, to a less extent, the arrange- 
ment of the feet. The Hellenic character also 
was consistently^ maintained throughout, and is 
noticeable especially in the expression of the 
face and the disposal of the folds of the robe. 
In the earliest and oldest representations this is 
most apparent; in the later there is a distinct 
approximation to Hindu forms and ideals. The 
figure thus delineated is that of a young Indian in 
the garb of a monk, with gentle and thoughtful 
countenance. In frescoes and paintings the head 
is often surrounded with a nimbus or halo, the 
symbol of deity and of the claim to adoration, a 
feature which is derived from Greek model and 
precedent. The type adopted was severely simple, 
and afforded comparatively little opportunity for 
the development of artistic taste or the display of 
artistic skill. These found a limited opportunity 
for expression in the figures of the Buddha’s dis- 
ciples, and more widely in the extensive pantheon 
or divinities, Bodhisattvas and others, of the Maha- 
yfina school. 

The character of the type was thus determined, 
and is easily recognizable. From whatever part 
of the Buddhist world the figure may be de- 
rived, the general features are the same, and 
convey the same impression of calm dignity and 
untroubled repose. The painter or sculptor had, 
as it were, the main outline and framework of 
his subject already laid down, and comparatively 
little latitude was admissible in *the filling in 
of details. Three attitudes or poses of the 
figure are represented — sitting, standing, and 
lying or recumbent. Within each of these there 
are varieties of type, which are usually asso- 
ciated with events of the Buddha’s life or offices 
which he performed. The ascetic ideal was main- 
tained in all, and in all the dress and outward 
appearance were plain and decorous, contrasting 
strikingly, on the one hand, with the richly orna- 
mented figures of the Bodhisattvas and other 
divinities, and on the other with the nude statues 
of the Jaina saints. Images, however, in each of 
the three attitudes are by no means equally com- 
mon on the sculptures or in the temples. The 
sitting posture is most frequently represented in 
all Buddhist countries. The recumbent figure, on 
the contrary, is hardly met with in the monas- 
teries of the north. 

2. Types of sculptures. — There are three main 
types or varieties of the seated Buddha. 

In all of them the Buddha was represented sitting cross- 
legged, the right foot resting hn the left, the soles usually up- 
turned and bearing one or more of the auspicious marks which 
Indioated his character as a 'perfected' being. The body is 
clad in the conventional robe of the monk, vmioh leaves the 
right shoulder bare, and in soihe examples is very lightly indi- 


cated hy a mere line across the chest. Less commonly the robe 
is drawn over both shoulders. The latter arrangement of the 
dress is found at all periods and in all the three attitudes, but 
is perhaps more characteristic of the early Grseco-Buddhist art. 
The head is shaven, but is never entirely bare, a few tufts of 
hair being left to represent the stumps of the locks which re- 
mained when Gautama cut off his own hair with his sword on 
the occasion of his flight from home.l On the top of the skull 
also is the swelling or protuberance knovm as a mark 

of the sacred character of the wearer, but perhaps originally 
representing merely the coil of hair on the head.2 A tuft or 
circlet of hair (Hr^d) also appears in the centre of the forehead, 
for which a pearl is frequently substituted both in early and in 
late examples. The ears and arms are long, the former de- 
pendent as far as the shoulders. In Indian sculpture long arms 
are conventionally recognized as a sign of high birth. The 
figure is seated upon a lotus flower or throne (padmdaana), or 
upon the coils of the cobra which then raises its crest above the 
Buddha’s head to protect him from the heat of the sun. In the 
Indian sculpture the face is always clean-shaven, but in images 
from China and Japan, or from Korea, a light moustache or 
beard is sometimes found. Others also of the the 

marks of physical beauty or perfection, may be represented, the 
most common perhaps being the chakra^ the wheel of the law, 
figured on the upturned soles of the feet.® Moreover, in the 
southern school the entire treatment is more stiff and formal, 
and seems to lack the freedom and spontaneity of the earlier 
northern t 3 q)e 8 . 

The three frindainental types are distingmshed 
by the position of the hands which is 

always symbolical, designed to express the thought 
or office of the Buddha in some great crisis or event 
of his life. There are numerous less important 
varieties, devised by the artists to correspond to 
the biographical details contained in the tradition. 

(1) The ‘ witness ’ attitude. The left hand lies flat upon the 
lap, while the right is stretched downwards, the palm towards 
the body, and touches the ground. The scene commemorated 
is the conflict with Mara before the attainment of Buddhohood, 
when Gautama called upon the earth to testify to the events 
of his previous existences, and it responded with a roar like 
thunder.'* 

(2) The 'meditative' attitude, representing the Buddha in 

rofound thought upon the mysteries of existence. The crossed 

ands lie flat In the lap with the palms upturned, the right 

resting upon the left. 

(3) The * teaching * attitude. The right arm is half raised to 
bring the hand on a level with the breast, with the palm out- 
wards, while the left hand hangs down by the side or grasps 
and supports the robe. As the name indicates, Gautama is en- 
gaged in preaching or teaching his disciples, as in the Isipatana 
Park at Benares. 

In the standing figures the hands are represented as in the 
teaching mudrd. The robe is more frequently drawn over both 
shoulders, and falls to the ground, covering the entire body. 
The feet are held close together. A rare variety of the upright 
pose represents the Buddha moving forward, the right foot 
raised and slightly advanced beyond the other. 

The ‘lying* or ' recumbent * attitude represents the Buddha 
at the moment of death, when he passed into parinirvd'^a. The 
figure lies at full length on the right side, the right hand sup- 
porting the head, the left arm and hand extended and resting 
upon the body. The face, turned towards the spectator, re- 
tains its thoughtful and placid aspect. The attitude and 
features convey no impression of old age, although, according 
to the tradition, Gautama had reached the age of fourscore 
years at death. 

The earliest figures of the Buddha that have been 
preserved are from the North-West of India and 
the border-land of Afghanistan, the ancient Gan- 
dhara. They all exhibit the same Grecian type of 
features and pose, a type which changes slowly, 
approximating more and more to a Hindu ideal in 
the later centuries and more particularly in the 
southern school. Many of the later statues and 
images are rough and rude in comparison with the 
delicacy and refinement of the early Indian ex- 
amples. The difference, however, consists entirely 
in the execution. No innovation was made upon 
the normal and established Buddha type, and no 
departure therefrom was admissible. The general 
lines of the workmanshif) of the figure were deter- 
mined by precedent, and it was only within narrow 
limits that the genius or capacity of the artist 
found opportunity to express itself. It is unlikely 
that any tradition of the real appearance of 

1 J&t. l. 64. 

8 Hackmaun, Buddhism as a Beligion, p. 105. 

8 There are of which 82 are primary and 80 smaller 

or secondary. They are enumerated, e.fif., in Griinwedel, Bud 
dhist Art wi Zndta, p. 161 f, 
i. 74. 
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Gautama Buddha himself should have been pre- 
served. The presentation of face and figure is 
entirely ideal, and is that of a young Indian prince 
of noble birth, embodying the conception of a 
gentle, thoughtful, deeply mystical and religious 
character, wich tradition associates with the 
name of Gautama. 

3. Ancient images.— The Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims in their writings make reference to existing 
images, which were believed to be authentic and, 
in some instances, contemporary portraits of Gau- 
tama himself. ^ The earliest of which mention is 
made by Fa-Hian was a sandal-wood image which 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, had caused to be carved 
and placed in the Jetavana vikdra in Sravasti in 
the seat usually occupied by the Buddha, but now 
vacant during his absence in the Trayastriih^a 
heaven. On Ms return Gautama is saia to have 
recognized the image as a faithful copy of himself. 
Not long after, the monastery was accidentally set 
on fire and consumed. The image, however, was 
preserved unscathed, and later was restored to its 
place.' A second and even more famous sandal- 
wood image about 20 ft. high is described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, erected by Udayana, king of Kau&mbi, a 
replica of which the Chinese monk carried with him 
on his return home from India. The royal city 
was in ruins at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, 
but the statue stood within an ancient vihara, a 
stone canopy above its head, having resisted, as it 
was said, every attempt to remove it. This image 
also had been carved in the Buddha’s lifetime, the 
work of an artist who had been transported to the 
Trayastrirh^a heaven that he might there observe 
the appearance of the Buddha and take note of the 
sacred marks on his body. A miraculous and 
bright li^ht shone forth from it intermittently. “ 
Mention is made of other images, and, in addition 
to sacred relics and books, Hiuen Tsiang took with 
him on his return a considerable number of statues 
of the Buddha in silver and gold as well as in 
sandal-w'ood. 

4. Hinayana school.— With the exception of the 
figures of the Buddha thus stereotyped in normal 
and regular form there is no uniformity in the 
number, character, or disposition of the images 
worshipped in the difierent Buddhist countries. 
No general or comprehensive description which 
would be of universal application is practicable. 
It will be most convenient, therefore, to give a 
brief account of each of these separately, in regard 
to the nature and variety of the images recognized, 
following as far as possible the geographical order. 
The pantheon of the Hinayana is usually simpler, 
of a more severe and restricted character, than that 
of the Mahayana. 

(1) Ceylon, — In Ceylon, and in the southern school 
generally, no representation is found of the earlier 
Buddhas, or of the Bodhisattvas whose images 
fill so large a place in northern Buddhist lands ,* 
except of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future. 
The images are exceedingly numerous, but the 
effect of the constant repetition of the same features 
and pose is to a certain extent monotonous. They 
are of all sizes, huge figures being sometimes seen 
carved in the living rock. The materials used are 
various, but for the most part the ordinary images 
in the temples are made of clay, overlaid with 
chunam highly polished, and are usually gilded 
and ornamented with real or imitation precious 
stones. The mouth and eyes are frequently painted, 
to render them more distinct. Stone figures are 
also numerous, and more rarely cast images of 
metal are found, copper or bronze, and also statues 

1 Fa-Bien *9 Travels in India and Ceplon, tr. J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, ch. xx. ; of, Beal, Muddhist JRecords qf the Western 
World, London, 190tJ, fi. 4. 

8 Beal, op, eit, i. 235 f. 


of ivory and wood. Formerly in all Buddhist 
countries and for many centuries the manufacture 
of the images was almost entirely in the hands of 
the monks, who were able to bless and consecrate 
their handiwork. It is now for the most part a 
specialized occupation or trade, and the work is 
done by skilled artisans. Some of the more ancient 
and famous idols were traditionally said to have 
been self-produced. The temples also contain 
frequently a specimen of the sacred footprint 
{drlpada}y to which adoration is paid. Of these 
footprints the most renowned is tlie hollow upon 
Adam’s Peak, held sacred by Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Christians alike, as well as by Bud- 
dhists, and explained in accordance with b]^e creed 
of each as the footprint of Gautama or Siva, of 
Adam, Muhammad, or St. Thomas. 

By the side of the principal image in the vihdras 
are frequently represented one or more of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, especially Moggallana and 
Sariputta, or, with the recumbent Buddha in the 
nirvana scene, Ananda. They stand on either side 
or at his feet in attitudes of worship. Figures also 
of the ancient Hindu deities, especially Brahma 
and Visnu, are found, usually in buildings {dewdla) 
attached to the vilidra itself, and representations 
of demons, etc., to which homage is paid by Bud- 
dhists equally with Hindus. The members of the 
stricter sect of the Eamanya, however, refuse to 
associate themselves with this worship of strange 
gods, which they denounce as heretical. In an 
ancient temple, e.g.^ at Kelani near Colombo, said to 
be on the site of an older shrine built at the close of 
the 4th cent. B.C., there is a recumbent figure of 
the Buddha, 36 ft. long, by the side of which stand 
huge images of the guardian derby of the temple, 
and of the Hindu gods Yisnu, Siva, and Gane^a, 
In the temple of the sacred tooth also, at Kandy, 
either side of the central shrine is occupied by 
images. In the country vihdras^ where the wor- 
shippers are few in number and poor, the images 
often suffer from neglect, and little heed is paid to 
them even by the priests or monks themselves. 
Not far from the same temple at Kandy there is 
an ancient shrine of Visnu with a silver-gilt image 
about 6 in. high, wearing a rosary. Shrines also 
are found in Ceylon dedicated to Skanda, the 
brother of Gane^a. The only prominent Hindu 
dmnity, indeed, whom the Buddhists appear never 
to have adopted is Kr§na. ^ 

The sites of ruined cities which have been ex- 
cavated in Ceylon have supplied many ancient and 
remarkable figures. It is evident that in former 
times the concrete representations of the Buddha 
for purposes of worship were no less numerous than 
at the present day. 

One of the oldest is a dark granite statue of the seated 
Buddha, 8 ft. high, carved from a single block of stone, believed 
to be more than 1000 years old, now deserted and lonely in the 
jungle not far from Anuradbapura. In the rock temple at 
Polannaruwa also are three colossal images, that of the Buddha 
lying at full length, 46 ft. long, the head resting on the right 
hand on a bolster, and the details of the robe carefully and 
skilfully rendered; the erect image by the Buddha's side on a 
pedestal ornamented ■with lotus leaves, 23 ft. high, probably 
represents Ananda, the favourite disciple. Within the temple 
is a large seated Buddha, carved in high relief out of the rock ; 
and at the further end behind the altar a similar figure, 16 ft. 
high, on a pedestal with lion ornamentation, in front of a carved 
and decorated screen. At Anuradbapura itself all the great 
temples and monasteries were possessed of countless Images; 
and numbers of monolithic statues still exist there, prostrate 
on the ground, or standing? amidst the ruins. On the circular 
platform of the Euan well dCigaha, for example, together with 
royal statues are three of the standing Buddha more than life- 
size. The larger statue by their side, 10 ft. high, represents 
king Dutthagamani, of whom the Ceylonese chronicles report 
that he caused a golden image of the Buddha to be made, and 
set up near the sacred Bo-tree of Anur&dhapura, 

(2) B'wrma.— In the monasteries of Burma the 
principal hall or room set apart for the reception 
of the images contains usually a large central 
figure of the Buddha against the further end, 
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while others stand on either side or are ranged 
round the walls. Smaller ligures are placed on 
brackets or shelves^ The material employed is 
brick, wood, or alabaster, or, for more costly 
images, brass, silver, or gold. The process of 
casting an image is accompanied by religious cere- 
monies, and the occasion is made a public holiday. 
Formerly, and perhaps in some places at the pre- 
sent day also, offerings of silver, gold, and jewellery 
were thrown into the melting-pot by pious donors — 
to whom much merit accruecf, as their gifts were 
thus incorporated in the body of the image. Similar 
offerings are said to have been made at the casting 
of bells for the temples. 

The same three positions of the figure are found 
as in Ceylon, but the seated Buddha is more usu- 
ally in the ‘ witness ’ attitude. Kneeling in front 
of the figure of the Buddha, the two disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, are frequently repre- 
sented, worshipping or listening to his words. 
G-autania’s three predecessors also, the earlier 
Buddhas of the present age, Kakusandha, Kona- 
gamana, and Kassapa, sometimes find a place, and 
Bipahkara, the first of the 24 great Buddhas, his 
forerunners. In the larger temples and mhdras 
other buildings beside the central hall are filled 
mth images. Great and important temples like 
the Shwe JDagon at Eangoon contain numerous 
shrines with many hundreds of images of different 
sizes. These are, for the most part, the gifts of 
Buddhist laymen, presented as an act of merit. It 
is prescribed also that the offering of the images 
must be made in a definite order, first the stand- 
ing figure, then the seated, and, finally, in the 
recumbent attitude. In the courtyard of the 
temple will often be found, as in Ceylon, a de- 
lineation of the sacred footprint. The steps that 
lead up to the temple or shrine are ornamented 
nuth fantastic figures, in plaster or stone, of lions, 
dragons, and other monsters. 

Offerings of incense, flowers, and plain or coloured 
candles are made before the images, with prostra- 
tions and prayers. The more enlightened Burmese 
declare that worship is not thereby intended, hut 
that the image serves as a reminder of Gautama 
himself, and excites in their minds similar feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion. It is only in the 
temples of Lower Burma that considerable numbers 
of images are seen. In Upper Burma few except 
the more important images are to be found. Of 
these the standing figures in the attitude of preach- 
ing are often of great size, some of the Pagan images 
reaching a hei^t of over 40 feet. A Buddha in 
marble at the foot of the hill at Mandalay is 25 ft. 
high j and around the dimly-lit building in which 
it stands are smaller shrines, the gilt images in 
which direct their gaze towards the central figure. 
In Burma, as elsewhere, the recumbent attitude 
is the least common ; but very large figures exist, 
usually constructed of brick, as at Pegu and Ava. 
These are often surrounded by the figures of the 
disciples, or of mythological rulers of the heavens 
or other deities. 

It is comparatively seldom that the images are 
found in the open air. There exists, however, a 
large seated statue at the ancient capital, Amara- 
pura, which is judged to be 90 ft. high ; smaller 
figures are grouped around. At a few riverside 
places on the Irawadi, rock -cut statues may he 
seen, facing Ava, and a few miles below Prome, 
some of which are of great size. Opposite Pegu 
and elsewhere, with the aid bricks, the rocks 
themselves have been moulded and shaped into the 
form of enormous Buddhas. These, for the most 
part, are now crumbling to ruins, and are overgrown 
with jungle. 

(3) Siam , — ^The images and worship of Siam are 
entirely similar to those of Ceylon and Burma, 


and further description of them is therefore un- 
necessary. 

5 . Mahayana school,— In the pantheon and 
imagery of the Mahayana school new develop- 
ments of the most ricli and ornate character have 
been introduced. In some forms of the faith and 
doctrine, Gautama Buddha himself has ceased to 
occupy the central and most important position ; 
and the sculpture and temple furniture reflect the 
views of the worshijjper, who addresses his prayers 
to one or another favourite divinity, and in prac- 
tice ignores the personality and claims of the 
founder of the faith. In the result, the Buddhism 
of some of the northern countries has become en- 
dowed with perhaps the largest pantheon in the 
world. The imagery and cult, however, vary in 
the different lands, in each of which the introduced 
worship of the Buddha has blended with the native 
religion, and more or less completely taken over 
the native gods to form a composite whole, the 
characteristic features of which are clearly seen in 
the ligures and images with which the temples are 
provided. The restrained and ascetic type of the 
image of the Buddha himself is preserved un- 
changed. The artistic sense of the worshipper, 
however, finds its opportunity in the variety and 
lavish adornment of the figures of the deities that 
surround him, whose popularity and influence ex- 
ceed that of Gautama himself to a very marked 
extent. The source and home of all these develop- 
ments and varied types, as of the legends and tra- 
ditions on which they were based, was Northern 
India, and especially the districts of the North- 
West and the border-land of Afghanistan, where 
the Grmco-Buddhist art of Gandhara was respon- 
sible for more or less rigidly determining the con- 
ventional forms under which the principal gods 
should be delineated. These chief types or classes 
of images, therefore, which are more or less com- 
mon to all the northern Buddhist countries, it is 
possible summarily to describe. In greater detail 
account may then he given of the features in which 
the imagery and worship of the different countries 
vary from that which may he supposed to be the 
original form, the modifications wicb have been 
introduced, or the actual additions that have been 
made to the accepted figures of the pantheon. 

Reference has already been made to the adoption 
by Buddhism of the principal Hindu gods. These 
retain their distinctive attributes and appearance 
in the carved representations and idols. The most 
ancient images found in India are Buddhist. In 
the older Buddhist sculpture, however, at Safichi, 
and on the Bharliut stupa of the 2nd cent, B.O., 
the Buddha himself is not depicted, although the 
figures of other gods appear. Only in the early 
centuries of our era do images of the Buddha be- 
come common. Their existence at a previous date 
cannot, however, be disproved j and it would appear 
most probable that as the attractive centre of 
worship the Buddha early dispossessed the ancient 
Hindu deities. Later carvings at Ellora and else- 
i where exhibit numerous figures of the Buddha, 

I among which are some of great size. Occasionally 
a triad is found, in which Brahma and Indra are 
represented on either side of the Buddha, as if 
guarding him, or in an attitude of reverence. The 
lesser deities or semi-deities also of Hinduism, as 
the Nagas, etc,, sometimes find a place. 

The sacred triad of the Buddha, the Law or Re- 
ligion, and the Order {Buddha^ Dharmay Sangka) 
found early and frequent representation, and, al- 
though Gautama usually occupied the central 
place, the relative order seems not to have been 
invariable. It has been suggested indeed, perhaps 
without adequate justification, that in this triad 
Buddhist thought first gave concrete expression to 
its feeling of reverence to the person of its founder, 
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and the personified doctrine and order in which he 
embodied and perpetuated his teaching. Ancient 
examples have been found at Bodh Gaya and 
elsewhere. 

The Sahgha is usually depicted as a male figure with the right 
hand resting on the knee, and holding a lotus flower in the left. 
The images of the Dharma have four arms and hands, two of 
which are raised and touch one another in front of the breast ; 
the others grasp respectively a book or lotus and a rosary of 
beads (mala). In Nepal and Sikhim the Dharma is always 
represented as female, the personification of prajHd paramita^ 
‘supreme wisdom.* The worship of Dharma still maintains 
itself in India (in Orissa and Western Bengal), a solitary sur- 
vival and witness to a faith once so wide-spread and influential 
throughout the peninsula. In some of these districts images of 
the Dharma are common, before which animal and other sacri- 
fices are offered by the lower classes of the people, and in parts 
of Bengal a Dharma temple stands in nearly every village. A 
figure of Dharma, recently discovered at Badsai in Orissa, ex- 
hibits an arrangement of the arms and bands which seems 
designed to he a compromise between that described above 
and one or more of the mudrds of the Buddha. Two of the 
hands are laid on the knees, the right pointing downwards ; 
the others, uplifted to the level of the head, bear a rosary and 
an open lotus. At a village in the Bankura District an actual 
image of the Buddha is, or was, worshipped as Dharma. 

In the elaborate and extensive pantheon of the 
Mahayana the favourite figures are those of the 
Bodhisattvas {q,v.) and the Dhyanibuddhas, none 
of which find a place in the south. The general 
type is that of a young Indian prince, with turban 
or crown on the head ; and the richness of the dress 
and ornamentation forms a striking contrast to the 
severe plainness of the monk’s robe in the statues 
of the Buddha. The principal Bodhisattvas a^mear 
in the ancient Indian sculptures \ and in the Bud- 
dhist caves at Ellora Avalokitesvara and Vajra- 
pani are represented in attendance on Gautama. 
These two with Mafijusri form a kind of second 
Buddhist triad, the members of which are suffi- 
ciently distinct to he identified for the most part, 
without much difficulty, in the sculptures. For 
others a general character or type is made to serve, 
and it is often impossible to determine which par- 
ticular Bodhisattva is intended, It is worthy of 
note also that, in scenes before the attainment of 
hodhiy the figure of Gautama where it appears is 
always depicted after the Bodhisattva model, not 
according to that of the Buddha. 

The most usual emblem in the hands of the 
Bodhisattva images is the full-blown lotus, or 
sometimes a bunch of blossoms. The presence of 
the flower is due not only to the fact that it is the 
emblem of purity, but also to its constant as- 
sociation with ofi'erings and worship. Figures of 
Padmapani or Avalokitesvara are the most common, 
and are frequently mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims, who state that the images were found on 
the summits of the high hills. 

The portraiture of this Bodhisattva seems to have been bor- 
rowed from that of the ancient Indian deities, especially Vispu. 
He appears usually with several faces, with two or four pairs of 
arms, and bears on the front of his crown a small figure of a 
Buddha. Two of the hands are raised in the attitude of adora- 
tion ; the others carry emblems, as the lotus or the chakra. 
Figures of Avalokitesvara, therefore, resemble those of Vispu, 
but may readily be distinguished by the position of the hands, 
which in the case of the Hindu god are never in the attitude of 
worship. A special form or representation of Avalokitesvara is 
known as the eleven-headed; this is especially common in Tibet 
and Nepal, but is met with already m early Buddhist cave 
temples. The heads are arranged in pyramidal form, in three 
tiers of three each, with two single heads one above the other 
at the top. The uppermost head represents Amitabha, the 
spiritual father of the Bodhisattva. The rows or tiers of heads 
sometimes exhibit each its appropriate colouring in the order 
upwards of white, yellow, red, blue, red. Other figures have a 
larger number of arms, and the god is then described as 
‘ thousanAhanded.' 

VajrapfiQi carries a ehaitya or ddgdba on his forehead, and a 
vajra in his hand. Mafijusri is represented as a seated figure, 
holding a sword and a book, the latter either grasped directly by 
the hand or supported on a flower which the hand holds. The 
two other principal Bodhisattvas have each their appropriate 
emblem or emblems by which they may be recognized. Maha- 
Bthanaprapta has the vajra&ndchaityaf likeVajrapapi; Vi^vapM 
carries a sword resting on a flower. 

Of the Dhyfinibuddhas only Amitabha, judging from the fre- 
quency of the representations, established a clmm to popular 
approval and worship. He is depicted seated in the ‘ medita- 


tive ‘ pose, the hands laid one upon another, in the dhydna- 
mudra. According to a well-known form of the legend, he was 
born from a lotus flower, and is sometimes so represented in 
the sculpture. 

KaSyapa, the Buddha who immediately preceded Gautama, 
may be recognized by his close-fitting robe, which hides the 
right hand in its folds at the level of the breast, while the left, 
resting on the knee, supports the garment. 

Of the series of Buddhas besides Gautama him- 
self, only Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, finds 
a place m aB the schools, and is worshipped by all 
Buddhists.^ His image was apparently common in 
North India at the time of the visits of the Chinese 
pilgrims. Both Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang report 
having seen a wooden image of Maitreya, 80 cubits 
in height, from which a bright light proceeded. A 
second figure of sandal-wood was possessed of the 
same light-giving virtue ; a third at Bodh Gaya 
was made entirely of silver. Since he has not yet 
become a Buddha, Maitreya is not usually repre- 
sented in the conventional Buddha pose, hut appears 
in the dress and equipments of a young Indian 
prince. Both standing and seated figures are 
found, the former being more common; in the 
latter case, the feet are not crossed, but the legs 
hang down, as though seated in Western fashion 
on a chair. In standing figures the robe is often 
drawn up, to leave the left leg hare. His emblems 
are the water-flask and rosary, both of which are 
sometimes depicted resting upon lotus blossoms, 
which the hands hold. The latter usually assume 
the attitude known as the dharmachakramudrdt 
in which the hands are raised to the breast with 
the fingers touching. The hair is abundant, and 
often curls. His image is also found in the con- 
ventional Buddha form ; but it retains in all cases 
the characteristic position of the hands. 

(1) TibeL^A marked feature of the imagery and 
worship of the Lamaistic type of Buddhism is the 
prominent place assigned to deities of Hindu origin, 
and to gods and demons derived from the native 
mythology. ‘ The pantheon is perhaps the largest 
in the world. It is peopled by a bizarre crowd of 
aboriginal gods ana hydra-headed demons, who 
are almost jostled off the stage by their still more 
numerous Buddhist rivals and counterfeits.’ ^ The 
number of images and statues is correspondingly 
great ; and these are not confined, as for the most 
part in other Buddhist lands, to the temples, but 
are found eveiywhere in the open air and in private 
houses ; and in the form of charms, talismans, etc., 
they are carried on the person. Local and tutelary 
divinities are also very numerous ; and a place is 
given to deified saints, to present and past incarna- 
tions of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, and to mytho- 
logical conceptions of every kind, the offspring of 
an unrestrained fancy and speculation. 

The largest images are usually those of Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the future. The material employed 
is clay moulded into shape and painted or gilded. 
Wooden images are not common, and, except in 
the rock-cut figures and has-reliefs, stone is rare. 
Others are of metal, ordinaiily copper or, less 
freq^uently, bronze. The more costly are gilded, 
and often inlaid with real or imitation precious 
stones. In the temples and halls of the monas- 
teries (Iha klang, ‘hall of the gods’), the arrange- 
ment of the images is the same as is usually found 
in other Buddhist countries, but no uniform rule is 
observed. The image of Gautama is placed in the 
centre behind the ^eat altar, and on either side 
are the fig^es of Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 
The latter is usually present, as would naturally 
he expected, seeing he is incarnate in the Dalai 
Lama ; but Amitabha not seldom takes the place 
of Gautama, and instead of Maitreya there stands 
the founder of the sect to which the monastery 
belongs. The triad of the ‘three holy ones^ — 
Buddha, Dharma, Sangha— is said to be rare. 

1 L, A. WaddeU, £uddhitm of Tibet, Dondon, 1896, p. 325. 
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Waddell ajjparently does not cite a single in- 
stance ; in comparison with other countries, there- 
fore, it is little if at all known or held in regard. 

The normal attitude and pose of the Buddha 
images are determined, as elsewhere, by convention 
and precedent. The seated * witness ’ attitude is 
the most common, few figures are represented 
standing, and the recumbent position is seldom 
found. The Buddha is usually seated upon a lotus, 
and wears the usm§a ; behind and overshadowing 
him is the sacred pijpal tree, beneath the shade of 
which Gautama attained supreme wisdom. Accom- 
panying the larger figures the two disciples fre- 
quently appear, Sariputra on the right of the 
Buddha, and Maudgaly§-yana on his left. 

The same general type was employed to represent 
the earlier Buddhas, the predecessors of Gautama. 
The more distant and mythical of these were not 
as a rule depicted, except Dipahkara, whose image 
is often found, with small holes or sockets in Avluch 
lighted lamps are placed at the festivals. Of the 
more recent Buddhas a frequent arrangement is in 
groups of seven or five. The former consists of 
Gautama together with his six immediate prede- 
cessors; the latter, of the three latest Buddhas, 
Krakuchclihanda, Kanakamuni, and Ka^;^apa, with 
Gautama himself and Maitreya. The five corre- 
sponding celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, are depicted 
in general in the same attitude, but they never 
carry a begging-bowl such as is often seen in the 
figure of the earthly Buddha. Each, moreover, 
has his appropriate mudra^ ox pose of the hands, 
and a dift'erent colour. Amitabha is the only one 
of the live who receives a popular worship, as is 
attested by the frequency wdth which his image 
meets the eye- He is seated in the ‘meditative^ 
attitude, without begging-bowl, and is coloured red. 
Healing or medical Buddhas so-called are also pre- 
sent and are held in high honour, being resorted to 
in times of sickness ; their pictures or images are 
believed to be possessed of magical healing virtue. 
Images of tliese Buddhas, however, are not common 
in Tibetan temples. A superior or primeval Buddha 
is also worshipped. He is represented seated in the 
‘meditative^ attitude, as Amitabha, but with the 
body of a blue colour, and often unrobed. 

The most distinctive feature, however, of the 
Mahayana, or Northern, school of Buddhism in art 
and sculpture, as in doctrine and cosmology, was 
associated with the Bodhisattvas. In Tibet their 
images are to be found everywhere, and their cult 
far surpasses in popularity that of the Buddha 
himself. The figure of Avalokiteivara, the Bodhi- 
sattva who becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
is most frequently encountered j but the others — 
Manju^ri, Vajrapani, and especially Maitreya— 
are to be seen in very considerable numbers. The 
original type is that of the youthful Indian prince 
as on the Gandhara sculptures, in rich embroidered 
pbes, crowned and wearing earrings, and carrying 
in the hands distinctive emblems. The typicm 
form, however, has been modified and transformed 
almost beyond recognition under the influence on 
the one hand of the ancient Indian deities, and on 
the other of the native gods, tutelary divinities, 
demons, and others, of the early religion of Tibet. 
The result is that the pictures and images are pre- 
sented under various ‘ aspects,’ which are distin- 
guished not only by appearance and mien, but 
usually also by colouring. 

The mild or Indian type is coloured white or j'ellow, and a 
halo surrounds the head, and not infrequently the entire body. 
A red or black shade is characteristic of the fiercer forms, 
designed to excite terror and remorse. These last forms belong 
more especially to the Tantirik type of Buddhism, which has 
close affinities with the Saktisra of the Hindu faith. The figures 
are both male and female, the latter differing only in the absence 
of the beard and by the prominent breasts. „T^e head is large, 
with a third eye in the centre of the forehead, and the whole 
expression is uncouth and terrifying. They stand or are seated 


upon a ‘ vehicle,’ in the form of some animal. In other instances 
they are represented trampling upon the bodies of their victims, 
brandishing weapons, and wearing necklaces of skulls. 

Man ju^ri, as the personification of wisdom, carries a book and 
sword. With the latter he dispels the clouds of ignorance. 
Almost alone of the Bodhisattvas he has no female counterpart. 
He is usually represented seated in the ‘ mild ’ aspect. 

Vajrapapi bears a mjra or bolt in his right hand, and a bell 
or other emblem in the left. His aspect is tierce, and his image 
is correspondingly coloured dark blue or black, 

Maitreya’a figure usually appears seated in the * teaching * 
attitude with the legs hanging down. Colossal figures of this 
Bodhisattva are to be seen, carved in the rock. 

Avaloldtesvara is said to have twenty-tw^o forms. 
In all he is represented with features or members 
beyond those appropriate to ordinary men. The 
eleven-headed figure is the most usual, but a type 
almost as commonly depicted is four-handed, with 
the ornaments and dress of a prince. Two of the 
hands carry respectively a lotus and a rosary ; the 
others are joined in the attitude of worship. As 
Vajrapani has boiTowed the manner and weapons 
of Indra, so the figure of Avaloldtesvara is modelled 
on that of Brahma. 

In Tibetan Buddhism not only AvalokiteSvara 
but the other Bodhisattvas also frequently hear on 
the head a small figure of one or other of the Dhyani- 
buddhas, who is the spiritual father of the Bodhi- 
sattva represented. Exceptionally, however, Mai- 
treya is found with the figure of his predecessor 
Gautama, Instead of the actual figure the symbol 
or emblem alone of the Jina sometimes appears, 
placed on the head or seated among the locks of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair. 

Moreover, each of the female powers who are 
worshipped has its characteristic figure or delinea- 
tion, and appears under a ‘mild’ or ‘fierce’ type. 
The most common and popular is Tara, wife or 
consort of Avaloldtesvara, who corresponds to the 
Chinese Kwanyin. Her forms are ‘green’ and 
‘ white ’ re^ectively ; and the two foreign wives of 
king Sron Tsan Gampo, Avho introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet in the 7th cent., are believed to have 
been incarnations of Tara, the Chinese princess of 
the white form, the Nepalese of the green. The 
latter is depicted as an Indian lady seated, with a 
lotus in her hand and the left leg pendent ; the 
face is green. The * white ’ form of Tara, with a 
white face, is seven-eyed, the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet being each provided with 
an eye, while another is placed in the centre of the 
forehead ; her worship is said to be confined mainly 
to the Mongol peoples. Like the MahSmatris of 
India, the number of Taras was multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Marichi, the qneen of heaven, is represented 
with threefaces and eight hands, carrying weapons. 
She is seated on a lotus throne, drawn by swine, 
and one of her faces is that of a sow. The abbess 
of the Bamding monastery^ near Lhasa, who bears 
a high character for sanctity, is an incarnation of 
a sow-goddess who is perhaps to be identified with 
Marichi. At Lhasa there are shrines of Kali, 
where the figure of the goddess is black, orna- 
mented with skulls, masks, etc., and others of a 
mild type of handsome aspect, wearing robes of 
silk ancl adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

The four Guardians of the four quarters appear 
frequently in the temples. Yama also, the god of 
the under world, has numerous shrines. His con- 
.sort, Lharao, is the tutelary divinity of Lhasa. 
The images of local and tutelary deities are to be 
found everywhere ; and the demoniacal powers of 
evil are not less numerously represented. Deified 
saints and the founders and patrons of local monas- 
teries obtain considerable worship, and are fre- 
quently represented with unnatural features or 
members in excess of the normal, to emphasize 
their superhuman character. Of these the Dalai 
Lama is the most popular. Padma Sambhava also, 
the founder of Lamaism, takres a high place. 
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Of the disciples of Gautama Buddha, besides 
Sariputra and MaudgalySyana, a group of sixteen 
is commonly found. These are the early arhats, or 
saints ; and the same group reappears in the other 
countries of Mahayana Buddhism, enlarged to 
eighteen in China, and there known as the Lohan. 

Few of the images are of skilful or attractive 
workmanship. In the more important monasteries 
at Lhasa and elsewhere may be seen statues of 
Buddha or of other deities, of much value, either 
from the material employed or the costly precious 
stones and ornaments with which they are adorned. 

In the private chapel of the Dalai Lama at the 
Potala palace in Lhasa there stands an image of 
Avalokitesvara of solid gold. The great temple in 
the same city contains, among many other images, 
a celebrated gilt figure of Gautama, said to have 
been brought from Peking by the Chinese wife of 
Sron Tsan Gampo. Another representation is that 
of Gautama as a young prince, crowned and robed, 
at the time when be left his home. The work- 
manship of the latter figure is said to be poor and 
inartistic, but the crown and shrine are thickly set 
with precious stones. In a third temple in the 
same city, the ‘ Temple of Medicine,’ is a renowned 
figure of the * healing ’ Buddha, with a bowl of blue 
lapis-lazuli stone, surrounded by other statues, 
which are supposed to represent physicians whose 
skill and fame liave won for them deification, after 
death. Cf. Images and Idols (Tibetan). 

(2) GAin-a.— The Buddhist images of China are 
similar in character, but not so numerous as those 
of Tibet, and they are almost entirely confined to 
the monasteries and temples.^ In addition to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, tutelary deities and 
demoniacal powers, together with patriarchs and 
saints of olden time who have been raised to the 
position of gods and receive homage, occupy a 
large place. In the monasteries there are usually 
two halls set apart for the service of the gods. A 
central and more important hall contains the 
effigies of the Buddhas, with their disciples, and 
of the Bodhisattvas, placed at the further end of 
the hall and ranged round the sides. Large mon- 
asteries have, in addition, more than one entrance 
hall, where the figures of the guardian spirits stand, 
and of the protecting genii of the place, the images 
of founders or patrons, and of the native popular 
cfods adopted by Buddhism into its pantheon. 

Of the Buddhas, Gautama is the chief. 

Hia image is moat frequently found in the ‘ medita^ ‘ pos- 
ture, seated on a lotus, with ftnid, and pendent ears. The rohe 
is usually drawn over both shoulders so that arms also are 
covered, the neck and chest being exposed. I^requently a^alo 
surrounds the head, or an ornamental screen behind the image 
represents the leaf of the sacred Bo-tree, and serves the purpose 
of a briffht and gilded background. Two standing postures are 
not unfommonT the one as a child, with the arms extended 
and pointing upwards and downwards, in 
the shout of victory and conquest) uttered immediately after 
b»; the other as an ascetic, with begging 
iinkemut, in ragged monastic dress. Recumbent are 

rare. They are represented fully clothed, lying m the usu^ 
attitude u^n the right side, sometimes even upon an ordinary 

^^0?bhe celestial Buddhas, Amitahha (in Chinese, 
0-mi4o>fo) is the most reverenced and poplar. 
The normal Buddha type of figure is adopted for 
all hut each has his characteristic mudra. Ami- 
tabha is usually depicted in a standmg position, 
with long arms hanging at his sides, ^ong the 
Buddhas of the past, Dipankara alone is generally 
recognized. His ima^ is often found with the 
niches and lamps. The number of these last 
varies ; but usuaV number said 

to correspond to that of the sacred books. 

With the exception of Gautama himself, certain 

number or the cult of the idols. 


of the Bodhisattvas are more widely reverenced 
and receive more constant worship than the 
Buddhas. The image of Kwanyin, the ‘goddess 
of mercy,’ the female form of Avalokitesvara, is 
universally honoured. There is evidence that in 
the early centuries this Bodhisattva was wor- 
shipped in his proper male form ; and the circum- 
stances under which the transition to a female 
deity took place are altogether obscure. There 
seems to be no definite or accepted type for the 
figure of Kwanyin, The goddess is represented 
under very varied forms. Univepally, however, 
she is beloved, and perpetual offerings are brought 
to her shrine. Of the other well-known Bodhi- 
sattvas of Indian origin, Mafiju^ri (Chin. Wm-shu) 
and Samantabhadra {Pu-hsien) are perhaps the 
most "widely known and most freq^uently delineated 
in painting and sculpture. Each is depicted riding 
upon his ‘vehicle,’ Wen-shu on a lion, Pu-hrien 
on an elephant. They often appear as members of 
a triad in which Kwanyin takes the middle place. 

A frequent triad also is that of the ‘ three holy 
ones of the western region,’ i.e. the paradise of 
Amitahha. In this triad Amitahha himself is in 
the centre, Kwanyin on his left in the place of 
honour, and the Bodhisattva Mahasthanaprapta 
(Chin. To-shih-chl) on the right. The Chinese 
Yama, Tidsang, the ruler of Hades, -with his 
twelve subordinates, who execute punishment and 
torture upon the wicked, is a familiar effigy in 
the idol temples and halls. 

An altogether strange and anomalous figure is 
that of the Bodhisattva Maitreya [Mi-Uofo), the 
Buddha of the future age.^ He does not occupy so 
prominent a position as in Tibet and^ elsewdiere, 
and seems to have become identified with a native 
genius or tutelary deity. 

He is usually represented in a crouching attitude, the robe 
thrown back so as to expose the breast, with long pendent ears 
and shaven head, and the left leg drawn up in front of the 
body. In the right hand is a lotus flower or a rosary, in the 
left a purse or bag, described as containing the ‘five lucky 
gifts.* The expression of the face is lively and even and 

the whole figure is reminiscent of a comfortable, weli-hving 
friar of the Middle Ages. 

Other tutelary deities are the four Guardians of 
the four quarters, whose images stand in a defen- 
sive or protecting attitude on either side of the 
entrance to the temple or hall of the monastery. 

Their figures are usually of more than life-size, and each 
his own appropriate colour, and emblem or device which he 
carries inWs hand. The Guardian of the North (^To-wen) is 
black, and bears a snake and a pearl ; the Guardian of the Eoab 
(Chih’kivo) is blue, with an instrument of music ; the Guardi^ 
of the South (Tseng^ohang) is red, with an umbrella,; the 
Guardian of the West (Kwan9-7nu) is white, and holds in his 
hand a sword. In the same hall, in addition to the Guardians, 
two figures are generally placed in the centre, facing in opposite 
directions, towards and away from the entrance Moreover, a 
special deity presides over the culinary departnient, and his 
- ure is said to be found in the kitchens of most monasteries. 
x«e weU-known and popular god of war, Kwangti, is a deified 
hero of early Chinese history ; and the images of other g^s, 
saints, or demons, of native origin or denved from Indian 
sources, are very numerous^ and are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Buddhist worship. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, the most com- 
monly figured are Ananda and KaSyapa. They 
stand or kneel on either side of Gautama, in 
reverential attitude, with upraised hands, Auanda 
having the appearance and mien of a young man. 
The group of the 18 Lohan frequently finds a 
place in the temples, where their statues are 
ranged along the sides of the buildings. In the 
older monasteries the original group of 16 msciples 
is sometimes found, as elsewhere in the Northern 
school. Comparatively rarely a larger ^oup of 
500 Lohan is met with, consisting for the most 
part of deified emperors or other notable heroes 
and men of former times. Of deified samta, the 
most prominent and popular are the six patnarchs 
of Chinese Buddhism. The first of these, Bodhi- 
dhanna (Ta-moh who established the patriarchate 
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in China in the 6th cent., is universally known and 
honoured. His appearance lends support to the 
tradition of his foreign origin, the face being 
bearded and possessing none of the characteristic 
Chinese features. His image usually stands near 
the principal altar, at the further end of the great 
hall. 

In the i>rincipal hall a trio of images is often 
found behind the principal altar. The memhers 
of the trio vary. Frequently Gautama is accom- 
panied hy Amitabha and Yo-shih-fo, the Buddha 
of healing ; sometimes by other Buddhas or Bodhi- 
sattvas. Maitreya seems never to be represented. 
If the figure of Gautama is unaccompanied by 
others of his own rank, then the two disciples, 
Ananda and Kasyapa, stand before him. In front 
of the altar are smaller images of Bodhisattvas 
and others. The 18 Lohan, occasionally with 
other gods, occupy the sides of the room. 

The material employed for the images is generally 
wood or clay. Bronze images are rare and costly ; 
a few are of marble. They are painted or gilded, 
and a curious ceremony is observed, by virtue of 
which the deity is supposed to take possession of 
his habitation. Through a hole at the back of the 
statue a living animal — a frog, snake, or other 
small creature—is introduced into the hollow 
interior. The hole is then sealed up, and the soul 
of the animal passes into and gives life to the 
image of the god. The last act is the painting in 
of the eye, that the deity may have complete 
vision. This is known as kai-hwang^ the giving 
of light. 

(3) Korea , — ^There is little that is distinctive of 
the temple images and statues of Korea as com- 
pared with China or Japan. The most remarkable 
feature is the presence of pictures on the walls of 
the rooms of the monastery. These are never so 
found in the two countries named, with which the 
Buddhist thought and practice of Korea have 
otherwise been in the closest relation. The images 
themselves are few in number, and with little or 
no decoration ; they are usualty also of compara- 
tively small size, gilded as in China, the material 
used being wood or clay. The live chief Buddhas 
are represented, and the corresponding Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin taking the place of Avalokites- 
vara. Amitabha maintains a popular worship, 
which rivals, if it does not surpass, that of Gautama 
himself. Of the celestial beings and deified saints, 
Indrh. and other gods recur, and the 16 Lohan ; 
the larger group also of the 600 disciples is met 
with in some of the temples. Tutelary deities 
are common, and personifications of the forces of 
nature. The mountain god, whose emblem is the 
tiger, and the ‘ kitchen ’ god are well known, and 
are worshipped with offerings and prayer. Perhaps 
the most feared divinity, whose wrath is most to 
be deprecated, and whose image is most frequently 
set up, is Ti-tsang, the ruler of the lower world. 
There are traces also of a solar cult, adopted by 
Buddhism, in the reverence paid to the sun and 
moon, the Great Bear, etc. For the last a special 
hall or chapel is sometimes provided within the 
monastery. 

(4) J — The most striking feature of J apanese 
Buddhism is the extent to which it has asserted 
its independence of Chinese influence. The inde- 
pendence of thought is reflected in its images and 
worship. There is similarity in the external form, 
in the architecture and arrangement of the 
temples, and the general disposition of the figures 
of the deities therein, but in the spirit and in 
detail the differences axe very considerable. In 
the principal hall of the temple the chief images 
are placed, as in China, on the altar at the further 
end. In front a partition is sometimes erected, 
and the remainder of the haU reniains free and 


unoccupied for the purpose of worship. There is 
usually also a chapel dedicated to the founder of 
the sect to whom the temple or monastery belongs, 
and separate rooms or cnapels with the image of 
Kwannon, Amida, or other favourite divinity. In 
addition to deities of Hindu and Buddhist origin, 
Japanese Buddhism has adopted Shinto and 
Chinese gods also into its pantheon. 

Of deities that are definitely Buddhist in origin 
the five Buddhas and Bhyanibuddhas, and the 
five corresponding Bodhisattvas, are naturally the 
most prominent. The Adibuddha is not repre- 
sented. Of the Bhyanibuddhas Amitabha 
(Amida), the compassionate ruler of the western 
paradise, is the favourite, and his figure is to be 
met with everywhere, especially in the temples and 
monasteries of the Pure Land Sect. His effigy is 
represented in the usual Buddha attitude, cross- 
legged, with the hands lying in the lap. The 
urnd on the forehead is said to be indicative of 
wisdom. At Kamakura the great bronze daibutsu 
represents Amida. The figure is nearly 60 ft. 
high, and is hollow, with a small shrine within to 
which access is obtained by means of a ladder. 
The larger daibutsu in the Todaiji temple en- 
closure at Kara is said to represent Vairochana 
(Jap. Daimclii), The image has suffered from 
successive fires, and has been repaired. It is 53 ft. 
high, and is seated on a lotus throne, with the 
right hand upraised to the level of the shoulder, 
the left resting on the knee. The whole is 
believed to have been originally gilded. Behind 
is a wooden halo richly gilt, and on either side of 
the principal figure and at the back are images of 
Bodhisattvas and other deities, of more than life- 
size. 

In Japan as in China Avalokitesvara has become 
a female deity, Kwannon, the Chinese Kwanyin, 
the goddess of mercy. 

She is depicted under various forms, sometimes with three 
heads and many arms. The hands grasp objects typical of 
Buddhist doctrine or practice, as the wheel, a pagoda, a lotus, 
or an axe, etc. A begging bowl is sometimes held in the 
lap. The Sanjusangendo temple at Kyoto contains 33,333 
images of Kwannon. A thousand larger figures, each 5 ft. high 
and gilded, represent the goddess in her ‘thousand-handed’ 
form. On the hands, foreheads, etc., of these there are 
executed smaller figures, the arrangement of which is said to 
be different in every instance. Besides Kwannon, the Bodhi- 
sattvas most commonly represented are Manju^ri (Jap. 
Monju) and Samantabhadra (Fugen). They often appear 
seated on the left and right hands respectively of the Buddha. 
The only other Bodhisattva who commands wide reverence 
and worship is Baiseishi, joint ruler with Amida and Kwannon 
of the western paradise. The figure of Maitreya (Miroku) also 
is sometimes seen rock-carved, of great size ; but it is not found 
in the temples. 

The temple entrance is usually guarded by the 
ancient Hindu deities Brahma (Bonten) and tndra 
{Taishaku)y who stand in threatening attitudes on 
the left and right sides respectively. The popular 
divinity Fudo is by some authorities identified 
with Siva, but others regard him as representing 
Vairochana. His appearance is fierce and grim, 
with black face, and he bears in his hand the 
sword of justice. Other Indian gods ai’e found, as 
Vaisravana {Bishamon), the god of wealth, who 
has become one of the seven deities of good 
fortune, and Gane^a. The real god of wealth is 
Baikoku, who carries with him bales of rice. The 
ruler of Hades, Emma-O, is frequently depicted. 
He is seated with a judge’s cap on his head and a 
staff in his hand, and is usually accompanied hy 
attendants who bear writing materials. The name 
is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Yamar^ja. 
Ti-tsang, the Chinese ruler of the world below, is 
represented by the Japanese Ji^Oy whose stone 
image is perhaps the most common and popular 
object of worship throughout the country. He is 
the patron of travellers, the guide and helper of 
all who are in trouble, and is represented m tbe 
attitude of a monk sitting cross-legged, with 
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closely shaven head, holding in his hands a jewel 
and a' stah:*. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, Ananda and 
Kasyapa (Jap. Anan and Kasho) are most usually 
found with Gautama. The 16 Lohan (Jap. Eakan) 
are often represented, and the larger group of 500, 
the latter sometimes in a special hall or chapel. 
Of the Rakan by far the most popular is Binzuru^ 
the healer of disease, whose image in the forepart 
of the temples is frequently defaced and has its 
features almost obliterated by the constant rubbing 
to which it is subjected, the practically universal 
belief among the lower classes being that relief 
from pain may certainly he secured by rubbing in 
succession the corresponding part of Binzuru’s 
image and the affected limb or other portion of 
their own bodies. The Chinese patriarch Bodhi« 
dharma {Daruma) is also present in many instances ; 
and the founders or patrons of the various sects 
are deified and their images erected in the temples. 

Of Shinto deities that have been adopted by 
Buddhism the most popular is Hachiman, the god 
of war, to whom many temples are dedicated. He 
is said to represent a deified Emperor of the 3rd or 
4th century. 
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O’Connor, Mandalay and other Citiesofthe Past in Burma, do. 
1907; L, A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, and Lhasa 
and its Mystfiries, do. 1905; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^, 
do. 1893 ; W. E. Griffis, Korea the Hermit Nation, do. 
1905 ; B. H. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason, Handbook for 
Japan’^, do. 1903; A. Lloyd, The Ore^ of Half Japan, do, 
1911. A. S. GEDEff. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Celtic).-~i. TermL 
nology.— A specific Celtic terminology for idols is 
found only in Irish, Ir. idal, ‘ idol,^ being borrowed 
from Gr. through Lat., while Ir. arracht is a 
native term meaning ‘ shape, likeness, spectre, or 
idol.’ A more common word is Idm-dia or lAm~deo, 
‘ hand-god,’ a small, portable idol, a kind of house* 
hold god somewhat similar to the penates of the 
Romans [ZCB ii. [1895] 448). In Cormac’s Glossary 
(tr. J. O’Donovan, ed. W. Stokes, Calcutta, 1868, 
p. 163), O’Donovan cites the word tromdhe from 
an old Irish glossary as meaning * tutelary gods, 
t.c, floor-gods, or gods of protection.’ 

2. Gauls. — For lack of evidence to the contrary, 
it has been hitherto an accepted fact that the pre- 
Roman Gauls had no images or idols of their gods. 
The reasons advanced in support of this belief are 
that the Druids, who were pre-Celtic in origin, but 
who became eventually the priests of the Celts, 
were opposed to image-worship, which they pro- 
hibited m Gaul as early as the end of the palseo- 
lithic age (S. Reinaeh, *L’Art plastique en Gaule 
et le druidisme,’ in BGel xiii. [1892] 189 ff. = Gidtes, 
mythes, et religions^ y Paris, 1908, i. 146 ff.). No 
direct evidence, however, has been found of the 
existence of such a prohibition, save that various 
classical authors postulated a connexion between 
the Pythagoreans and the Druids, and that the 
analogy which they saw between these doctrines 
was obviotmly hostile to anthropomorphism. More 
recent authorities, who refuse to accept this ex- 


planation, claim that the similarity between the 
two sects is to be found in the common belief in 
metempsychosis or the immortality of the soul. 
Since no evidence of the existence of a prohibition 
against image-worship has been found in the 
doctrines taught by the Druids, or in the observa- 
tions of Latin and Greek historians, who would, 
no doubt, have been quick to notice it, it is main- 
tained that the reason why no pre-Roman images 
have been discovered, while those of Gallo-Roman 
times have been unearthed in rather large numbers, 
is that the Gauls made their idols, like their 
houses, of wood only (J. A. MacCulloch, Rek of the 
Anc, OeltSy Edinburgh, 1911, p. 288).^ Yet it re- 
mains to be explained why the primitive Gauls 
were able to carve on stone various animals, 
which may or may not have been objects of wor- 
ship, but did not make use of the same material to 
represent their gods — unless one or two figures 
among those that have been recently discovered 
belong to the period antedating the invasions of 
the Romans. 

Most authorities seem to hold that, though an- 
thropomorphism was an accepted belief among the 
primitive Gauls, their gods did not figure in visible 
form at the rites performed in their honour because 
they were con.sidered to be invisible (C. Jullian, 
Hist, de Gaule, Paris, 1908, i. 359). This was 
especially true of those tribes who dwelt in other 
countries than ancient Gaul. Only after the gods 
had for a long time assumed a more or less clearly 
defined human shape in the belief of the people 
did poets and artists attempt to relate their lives 
and deeds and give to them an individuality like 
that of man (Jullian, Rechcrches sur la rel, gauk, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 48), 

According to Liodonis (Bibl. xxii. 9), the Celtic chief 
Brennoa, having entered a Greek temple and found there 
images of wood and stone, laughed loudly at the Greeks who 
made their gods in their own likeness. This chief was obviously 
not acquainted with deified images of the anthropomorphic 
kind ; although that fact does not preclude the possibility that 
he as well as his soldiers worshipped the crude figures of 
animals painted or scratched by man in the neolithic age on the 
walls of grottos or on stones— a cult that persisted in most of 
the tribes (H. d’Arbois de Juhainville, Les Vruides et les dieux 
celt, d forme d*animaux, Paris, 1906, p, 150). But in primitive 
times in Ireland, even these divinities were invisible. Among 
the many that could be mentioned, the most interesting is 
probably Badb, the goddess of war and murder, who only on 
important occasions— usually the death of a great warrior- 
appeared to the human eye, always in the form of a raven 
(J. Strachan, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 6 ; W. M. 
Hennessy, RCel i. [1870-72] 34). 

Anthropomorphism arose among the Celts from 
the cult of trees and stones, principally of those 
set up over the graves of the dead. The stone 
associated with the dead man's spirit became an 
image of himself, and was perhaps later on rudely 
fashioned in his own likeness (MacCulloch, 284). 
This is probably the point of departure of the neo- 
lithic idol whose artistic history has been so aptly 
traced by J. D^chelette (cf. * Les OriOTes de I’idole 
neolithique,’ in his Manuel d'arcMd, prdiist, celk 
et gallo-romaine, Paris, 1908-10, i. 694 ff. ). Lucan 
describes trunks of trees in a sacred wood roughly 
carved to represent go^^^^iimdacra maesta de* 
orum (Fhars, iii. 412 f.), and this rude likeness 
became an image of the spirit or god of trees. 
When Caesar states {deBelk Gaik vi. xvii. 1) that 
there -\yexQ plurima simulacra, especially of the god 
Teutates in his time, he does nob mean carved 

1 St. Maurilius is said to have burned several idols at 
Prisciacus in Gaul {AS, Sept. iv. [1868] 73), and Olovia, on his 
conversion, burned his idols {AS, Oct. i. [1866J 146). St. 
Kinuinus of Amiens destroyed idols wherever he could find 
them {AS, Sept. i. [1S6S] 179), and St. Mello routed the fiend 
Seragon, who apparently dwelt in a brazen, gilded idol of Roth, 
near a ‘fons qm JMeretricum dicitur’ at Rouen {AS, Oct. ix. 
[1869} 672). Whether the idols destroyed by St. Columban and 
St. Gall on the continent, especially in Germany, and by St. 
i Augustine in England {AS, Oct. vU. [1869] 886 ; Hat vL [1866] 
I 382), were Celtic is uncertain. 
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images, but probably boundary stones, like those 
of tne Greeks and Romans, or shapeless pillars 
that symbolized the god bat did not show him. 
On seeing them objects of a special cult, he con- 
cluded that they were really simulacra of a god 
(MacCulloch, op. cit.). Some authorities even 
maintain that these simulacra were nothing else 
than accumulations of stones, menhirs, etc., found 
all over ancient Gaul (lieinach, loo. cit.) ; and 
Jullian maintains that there is only one statue 
found thus far that really belongs to the ^)re- 
Roman period — a stone inscribed with geometrical 
figures, swastikas, and the like {Bull. arcMol,^ 
1898, pp. 339-401). If this be true, then it forms 
the sme exception, for not another one has been 
found anywhere in Gaul belonging to a period 
previous to the Boraan epoch (G. Dottin, Eel. des 
CelteSi Paris, 1903, p. 32 f.). 

The adoration of boundary stones and pillars, or 
menhirs, continued until well into Christian times. 
In the life of St. Samson of Del, written at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., there is mention of 
a standing stone — Bimulacrum ahominabile — wor- 
shipped by the ancient Bretons (J. Mabillon, Acta 
sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti, Paris, 1668-1701, 
i. 177 f. 5 AS, Jul. vi. [1866] 584^). For the pur- 
pose of stopping these heretical practices, the saint 
carved a cross upon this stone. The fact that 
many menhirs have been found in France contain- 
ing this mark is an indication that this was the 
usual method adopted by the Church to oppose 
such worship (Reinach, EA xxi. [1893] 335 = Oultes, 
iii. 402 f.). 

Later on a terrestrial abode was assigned to the 
gods, usually an oak-wood, for the oak and the 
mistletoe were especially sacred, according to the 
doctrines of the Druids (G. Callegari, II Enddismo 
%eW antica Gallia, Padua, 1904, p. 58 ff. ). Then, 
when the tribes had more fully developed the 
custom of apotheosizing their dead chiefs, the 
divine and the human were brought into still 
closer relations with one another, which tended 
to strengthen the belief in anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter, such gods as Teutates, Esus, Taran, 
and Belenos not only assumed human form, but, 
under the influence of other nations, were clothed 
and armed like the Gauls (Jiillian, Hist. ii. 
152). 

The Gauls at Ephesus and Marseilles were the 
first to take up the practice of idol-worship, due, 
without doubt, to their contact with the Greeks 
and Romans. Justin (xliii. 5. 7) informs us that 
the Celto-Ligurians in the environs of Marseilles 
worshipiged the image of Minerva. Other classical 
authorities state that the Galatian Celts had 
images of their native Jupiter and Artemis, while 
the conq[uerors who entered Rome bowed to the 
senators as to the gods (Strabo, XU. v. 2 j 
Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. xx. ; Livy, v, 41). What 
was the attitude of the Druids towards the spread 
of idolatry among the people ? Reinach maintains 
that they discouraged it as far as they could, be- 
cause they realized that the moment a man gives 
to his god a figure and lodges him in his home he 
has less need of the intervention of priests {ECel 
xiii. lB‘dK = CuUes, i. 146 fi.). Whatever may be 
our opinion of this ingenious explanation, it is 
possible that the Druids did not encourage the 
spread of this worship j for, according to Lucan (i. 
452, iii. 416 f.), much of their prestige was due to 
the fact that they claimed to have sole knowledge 
of the divinity. This might lead ns also to the 
belief that they had such a high idea of their gods 
that they disliked to clothe them with the human 
form. 

While in remote parts of Gaul the statues of the 
gods reveal attributes approaching closely tho^e 
of the early Germanic tribes (G* Grupp, Kultur 


dtf alien Kelten wad Germanen, Munich, 1905, 
p. 153 tf.), the gods of those Celts who fell under 
the yoke of the Romans assumed at times so 
many of the attributes of the divinities of their 
conquerors that complete identification was the 
result. 

The itaages of the Gallo-Eoman period are usually divided 
into two categories. First, we have the native divinities, such 
as Tarvos Trigaratios, Cernannos, Smertullos, and the tri- 
cephalous gods, the crouching gods, the horned gods, etc., all 
of which belong to the pre-Eoman period (Jullian, ii. 156, n. S). 
To this period belong also the statues of water-goddesses, of 
Epona, and of the Metres, usually in the form of three seated 
figures with baskets of fruit or flowers, or with one or more 
infants (MacOulloch, 289). The second category comprises those 
images hearing the name of a Eoman god, out often with a 
CeltJO name added thereto. Of these images that of Mercury is 
the most common. Finally, we must include also in this class 
the small figures of white clay, representing probably some 
kind of fiaj-'KOto, which have been found in large quantities (for 
the archeological history of these images see D6chelette, op. 
cit.), 

3, Irish. — That the Irish were given to the 
worship of idols or images in pre-Christian times 
is obvious from the explanation of the word hm- 
delha in Cormac’s Glossary. According to this 
authority, the name hmdelha was given to ‘the 
altars or those idols from the thing which they 
used to make(?) on them, namely, the delha or 
images of everything which they used to worship 
or of the beings which they used to adore, as, 
for instance, the form or figure of the sun on the 
altar.’ Again, the yford^hidoss is explained as being 
derived from ‘the Greek €Uos which is found in 
Latin, from which the word idolum, namely, the 
shapes or images [arrachta'l of the idols [or elements] 
the Pagans used formerly to make.’ 

To these idols or images sacrifices were offered, 
usually for the purpose of securing abundant 
harvests. Whether the Druids had private idols 
for their own worship cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, though some authorities affirm that they 
had (D. Hyde, Literary Hist, of Ireland'^, London, 
1906, p. 84), this supposition being based on the 
evidence given in a passage of Cormac’s Glossary 
which describes the incantation called imhas for- 
osnai, or ‘knowledge that enlightens.’ 

‘ This describes to the poet or druid,* says the glossator, * what- 
soever thing he wishes to discover, and this is the manner in 
which it is performed. The poet chews a bit of the raw red 
flesh of a pig, a dog, or a cat, and then retires with it to his 
own bed behind the door [or, according to Stokes, ‘ be puts it 
then on the flagstone behind the door*], where he pronounces an 
oration over it and offers it to his idol gods. He then invoices 
the idots^ and if he has not received the illumination before the 
next day, he pronounces incantations upon his two palms, and 
takes his idol gods unto him (into his bed] in order that he may 
not be interrupted in his sleep. Ha then places his two hands 
upon his two cheeks and falls asleep. He is then watched so 
that he be not stirred nor interrupted by any one until every- 
thing that he seeks be revealed to him at the end of a nomad 
[£.e, a dayl or two or three, or as long as he continues at his 
offering, and hence it is that this ceremony is called im&cw, that 
is, the two hands upon him crosswise, that is, a hand over and 
a hand hither upon his cheeks. And St, Patrick prohibited this 
ceremony, because it is a species of teinm laeghdha [another kind 
of incantation mentioned in the Glo8sary\^ that is, he declared 
that any one who performed It should have no place in heaven 
or on earth * (Stokes, loc, dt. \ Hyde, loc. cit. 84). It is related 
also in the Book of Leimter that Dabhi, who succeeded Niall of 
the Nine Hostages as King of Ireland in a.d. 406, consulted the 
Druids ou the eve of the great festival of Samhain in the seven- 
teenth year of his reign, or a.d. 422, regarding his destiny 
during the next year, for he was then contemplating an in- 
vasion of the continent. Dathi and nine of hia chiefs were 
taken to the plain of Eath ArchaUi, where the Druids had 
their idols and altars, and there the prediction was made 
(E. O’Ourry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Anc. It. Uist., 
Dublin, 1878, p. 284). As stated above, these passages seem to 
indicate that the Druids had private images at that time which 
they alone were permitted to consult. They show also that, 
whatever may have been the attitude of the Druids on the 
continent towards idol-worship, those in Ireland had no 
hesitation in accepting it and adapting it to their own 
ends. 

As for public idols, there is siifS.cient evidence 
that they were very numerous throughout the 
country. To these sacrifices were offered up by 
the people, of rather by the Druids on behalf of the 
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people, for the purpose of securing good weather 
for the crops and an abundance of cattle. St. 
Patrick states in his Confession (xviii.) that previ- 
ous to his arrival in Ireland the people ' worshipped 
only idols and abominations* {PL liii. 810; N. J. 
B. White, ‘ The Latin Writings of St. Patrick,* in 
Proc, Boy. Ir, Acad. xxv. [1905] 270, § 41). Ac- 
cording to the Tripartite Life, during a certain 
year Patrick found no more fitting place to 
celebrate Easter than Mag Breg, ‘in the place 
wherein was the chief (abode) of the idolatry and 
wizardry — baiU imbai cend idlachta ocus drMdechta 
— of Ireland, to wit, in Tara ’ ( W. Stokes, Tripar- 
tite Life of Patrick, London, 1887, p. 41). Again, 
when Patrick visited Oengus, the son of Natfraich, 
in Munster, the morning after his arrival ‘ all the 
idols were on their faces — inna arrachta huili inna 
ligib^ (lit. ‘in their beds’; ib, p. 195). Further- 
more, Jocelinus, in his biography of Patrick, re- 
marks that ‘ idola corruunt ad adventum S. Patrioii 
in Momoniam ’ (.4^ Mart. ii. [1865] 553). That the 
chief purpose of Patrick’s sojourn in Ireland would 
be the destruction of ‘ all the images of the idols ’ 
was, in fact, foretold by the wizards and enchanters 
at the court of King Laegaire, son of Niall {ib. pp. 
32-35) ; and when, at the end of the Tripartite Life, 
we are told that, ‘after destroying idols and images, 
and the knowledge of wizardry, the time of holy 
Patrick’s death drew nigh,’ the prophecies were 
fulfilled {ib. p. 259). So strong a hold had idolatry 
upon the people that two maidens, converted to 
Christianity, were persecuted and drowned hy a 
petty king named Echaid for having refused to 
engage in the pagan form of worship {ib. p. 225). 

These idols were generally very rudely carved, 
most of them, in fact, being mere pillar-stones { J. 
B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, London, 1905, p. 74). 
There was, however, in the plain of Magh Slecht 
one great idol which apparently was of much finer 
workmanship. The image, ornamented with gold 
and silver, was called, according to the Binnsenchiis 
in the Book of Leinster (p. 213^^), Cromm Cj^ach 
p Bloody Crescent’), hut in the Tripartite Life of 
Patrick the name given to it is Cenn Crdaich 
(‘Bloody Head’; Stokes, 91), This gold-covered 
idol, surrounded by twelve lesser ones ornamented 
with brass, was the special tutelary deity of certain 
Irish tribes, representing, in all probability, the 
sun-god ruling over the twelve seasons. Accord- 
ing to the Dinnsenchus mentioned above, this great 
idol exacted a terrible tribute from its worshippers. 
In return for the beautiful weather they desired 
for their crops, they offered up to it their first-born 
children * with many cries and heart-rending 
moans for their death, assembled about Cromm 
Cniach ’ (d’Arbois de Jubaiuville, Le Cycle mytho- 
logique irlandais, Paris, 1884, p. 107). 

The Bennes MS of this poem tells tis that Oromm Oriiach 
was, before the arrival of Patrick, the rtg4dal h-Erenn, or 
‘king idol of Ireland.’ * Around him [were] twelve idols made 
of stones : but he was of gold. Until Patrick’s advent he was 
the god of every folk that colonised Ireland. To him they used 
to offer the firstlings of every issue and the chief scions of every 
dan. , . . And they all prostrated themselves before him, so 
that the tops of their foreheads and the gristle of their noses* 
and the caps of their knees and the ends of their elbows broke, 
and three-fourtbs of the men of Erin perished at these prostra- 
tions’ (K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Foj/age of Bran, London, 1896- 
97, ii. 149 1. ; for the versified form, see ib. p. SOlff,). Many 
were the legends grouped about this idol. The Dinnsenchus in 
the Book of Leimtev mfoims us that, several centuries before 
the Christian era. King ^Tigernraas and crowds of his people 
were destroyed in some inexplicable manner while they were 
.worshipping it on the eve of the first of November, or Samhain 
Eve (P. Joyce, Soo. Hist, of Anc. Ireland, London, 1903, i. 276). 
According to the Tripartite Life (pp. 91-03), this idol, which 
was worshipped by King Laegaire and many others, was over- 
thrown by St. Patrick, who east his curse upon it. The ground 
opened up and swallowed the twelve lesser idols as far as their 
heads, which may be interpreted that, when the life of the 
Safnt was written, the pagan sanctuary had so fallen into decay 
chat only the heads of the twelve lesser idols remained above 
ground (J. Bhys, Celtic Heathendom IHL, 1886]2, London, 1802, 

p. 201). 
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Another famous idol in western Connaught was 
Cromm Bubh, or ‘Black Crescent,’ whose name, 
according to O’Curry, is still connected in Munster 
and Connaught with the first Sunday of August 
{MS Materials, 632). This Sunday, the anniver- 
sary of its destruction, is stUl called ‘Cromm 
Bubh’s Sunday ’ {Domnack Cruimm Duihh), There 
was also an idol called Kermand Kelstach, which, 
it appears, was the special tutelary god of the 
province of Ulster (Joyce, loc. cit.). Cormac’s 
Glossary (p. 23) mentions the idol Bial, which is 
called elsewhere B^l (Gr. Petrie, On the Hist, and 
Antig. of Tara Hill, London, 1839, p. 84). At the 
festival of Bron-Trogin, i.e. the beginning of 
autumn, the young of evei^ sort of animal was 
assigned as an offering to this god {BCel xi. [1890] 
443). According to another legend, *a fire was 
always kindled in Bial’s name at the beginning of 
summer, and cattle were driven between the two 
fires’ (Stokes, Cormads Glossary, p. 23). 

According to the passage quoted above from 
Cormac’s Glossary, St. Patrick abolished the imbas 
forosnai and the teinm laegda, because the per- 
formance of these incantations needed an offering 
of some kind to idols or demons. These prob- 
I ably include the Idm-dia, or ‘hand-gods,’ which 
were small images used for divination. When 
Cormac mac Art refused to worship idols and was 
punished therefor by the Druids, it is probable 
that the Idm-dia are referred to {BCel xii, [1891] 
427 ; MacCulloch, 286) ; and, before the lady Cessair 
decided to make a trip to Ireland, she consulted 
her hand-gods to see if the omens were favourable 
(ib.). In the account of the Battle of Moytura, 
mention is made of a speaking sword, which had 
that power, because at that time ‘men worshipped 
arms, and they were a magic safeguard ’ (d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Epopde celt, en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, i. 444). 

Notwithstanding St. Patrick’s prohibition, idol- 
worship in certain forms continued in many places 
in Ireland far down into Christian times; and 
traces of these rites exist even to-day in some of 
the more remote districts of the country. 

4 . Welsh. — The lives of the early Saints of 
Bntain inveigh frequently against idolatry or 
image- worship, to which the British Celts were 
addicted (MacCulloch, 286 f.), Gildas tells us that 
in his time there were images ‘ mouldering away 
within and without the deserted temples, with stiff 
and deformed features ’ {de Excid. Brit. ii. ), Like 
the Irish, the Welsh had also their speaking stone, 
called leck-laioar, or ‘stone of speech.’ Giraldus 
Cambrensis relates {Hib. expug. i. 38) that, when 
Henry n., king of England, landed at St. j&avid’a 
on his return from Ireland, a Welsh woman threw 
herself at his feet and made a complaint against 
the bishop of the diocese. Receiving no redress, 

us this^<fay, Lechlawar, av^ge our race and nation 
on this man.’ According to the same authority, 
this was a stone ‘which was placed across the 
stream, dividing the cemetery of St. Bavid’s from 
the north side of the church, to form a bridge.’ 
The surface of the stone, which was of beautiful 
marble, was worn smooth by the feet of pedestrians. 
Once, when a corpse was carried over it, the stone 

S joke, but in the effort it cracked in the middle. 

iraldus also mentions {Itin. Camb. ii, 7) a stone 
in the island of Mona which always returned to the 
same place, no matter where it was transported. 

5 . Scots, — M. Martin relates that the inhabit- 
ants of the Scottish islands worshipped an image 
of a god called Bel, without doubt the same as 
the Irish god of that name {Bescrip. of the Western 
Islands of Scotland^ London, 1716, p. 105). 

6 . Bretons. — ^The ecclesiastical canons of Brittany 
mention stones, fountains, and trees as being 
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worshipped even as late as the 10th cent. ( J, Fer- 
gusson, Mude Stone Monuments in all Countries, 
London, 1872, p. 24 f. ). Processions of images were 
quite common in Brittany up to a recent date. 
St. Martin stopped one of these processions, be- 
cause he considered them a form of pagan worship 
(Snip, Sevems, Vita S. Martini, xii.). These pro- | 
cessions were forbidden by the edicts of various ' 
councils, and often, finding this method of inveigh- ' 
ing against them to be of no avail, they Christian- 
ized them. Thus the rogation processions with the 
crucifix and the Madonna, as well as the pilgrim- 
age of St. John’s image, at the Midsummer festivals, 
were hut a continuation of these ancient forms of 
worship. The Groah-goard, or ^ V enus of Quinipily,’ 
which may date back to pre-Roman times, was for 
many centuries an object of important rites in 
Brittany (D. Monnier, Trad. pop. cowpar^es, Paris, 
1864, p. 362). 

Lptbratukh.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GeRIG. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Chinese).— China is 
full of images. Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism have all fostered the use of them, and 
they are to be found in Buddhist and Taoist 
temples in the greatest abundance, in private 
houses, in boats, in streets, and almost every- 
where. 

The Emperor Wn Yik (1198-1194 B.C.) is credited 
with having made the first images or idols. The 
objects of worship then were heaven and earth, 
the spirits of mountains and streams, etc. The 
Emperor looked upon them as mythical ; and, to 
show his disbelief in, and contempt for, them, he 
had images of elay and wood made to represent 
them, and ordered men to fight with them. As a 
result, he said that men were stronger than the 
gods, and it was folly to worship them.^ 

The art of sculpture and the making of images 
of stone do not reach hack in China to the high 
antiquity that they attained in Egypt and some 
other ancient lands, though the germ was present 
before the Christian era, and revealed itself in 
sculpturing in bas-relief on the surface of stone. 
The earliest known specimens were executed in 
the 2nd cent. B. c. They display a primitive charac- 
ter in their composition, and convey the impression 
that the art was in its infancy and could not have 
been in existence more than one or two centuries, 
though the development of art in China was nearly 
as old as Egyptian and Chaldaean civilization.^ 
The mural decorations of buildings were apparently 
the precursors of the isolated image which later on 
came out, as it were, from the stone stel© of which 
it had previously formed a part, and on the surface 
of which it was carved. Chinese art is also greatly 
indebted to Buddhism in the treatment of animal 
and human life as we see it revealed at a later 
period ; for it, again, developed the germ of the 
idea in the Chinese mind, and gave a great exten- 
sion to it. It inspired the statue which hitherto 
had only half emerged from the stone, and, copying 
the examples introduced by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims on their return with the idols which they 
brought from India, the first Chinese statues were 
of Buddhist deities. 

i, Buddhist. — ^The majestic forms of some of 
the gigantic images— one is 100 ft. in height— bear 
a certain grandeur in their mien j a serenity and 
calmness appears in their faces in keeping with the 
control which a Buddha should have over the 
passions* The Indian inspiration is distinctly to 

J J. Maoffowan, Bist of Chma, London, 1897, p. 137 ; also 
E. Faber, HwL of China, Shanghai, 1902, p. p. 

3 E. Ohavannes, La Sculpture mrpUrre m Chine, Paris, 1893, 
an&Musion arehiol, dansla Chine, do. 1909; B, Petmcci, Peintree 
chinoia, do., n.d., p. 30 f. *, G. M. Pal6ologue, X/Art chinoist, do, 
1888, pp. 181-140 \ 8. W, Bushell, Chinm Art, London, 1904-06, 
pp, i-xv and oh. ii. 


he seen, and for some time the Chinese were mere 
copyists. In the stone work of images there has 
been no development in an artistic sense. Arrested 
progress has been the type of it, whether seen in 
the gigantic figures of warriors that line the 
approaches to royal tombs or in the more common 
stone idol of Buddhism. Images of animals also 
appear, cut in stone, at these royal mausolea, and 
a pair of lions before temples and official and public 
buildings, these stone images of lions, as well as 
clay images of cats on the topmost part of a roof, 
being believed to act as charms against the malign 
influences.^ Clay images placed by evilly-disposed 
builders and plasterers in the wall of a house are 
believed to exert an evil influence, since these 
images, it is said, are imbued with life by the 
infusion into them of some of the men’s own life- 
blood.® ‘ Ghosts of idols are not unknown.’ ® Straw 
images are used to injure enemies in witchcraft.^ 
Two miniature images of white cocks in sugar are 
conspicuous objects at a Chinese wedding. Bits 
of them are broken off and given to the newly- 
married couple to eat. A white cock, or a paper 
image of one, is carried on the coffin in a funeral 
procession to induce one of the souls of the deceased 
tp enter it.® 

Both Buddhism and Taoism have legends of images of their 
founders being revealed in dreams to Emperors, and the intro- 
duction of the former into China is ascribed to one of these — 
a dream of a golden image. As the result of the Taoist dream, 
a stone image of foreign material, 8 ft. in height, was found. 
P. L. Wieger is inclined to believe that this image, discovered in 
A.D. 741, was Nestorian, and not that of Lao-tse ; for he says that 
it was a Nestorian service conducted by seven priests which was 
held in the palace on receiving the image, and it was the same 
Emperor who showed favour to that sect.® 

In bronze- work (gilded bronze is much used for 
Buddhist images) copied from Buddhist sources, 
it was not servile copying,^ but judicious imitation, 
with freedom for the artist to carry out his own 
ideas in the world which he created of gods, god- 
desses, heroes, sages or patriarchs, ascetics, and 
others. The technique is such as to call forth the 
unstinted praise of the artist* In the image of 
Buddha himself the Chinese have adhered most 
closely and longest to the Indian models which 
were introduced centuries before, and which give 
the characteristics of Buddha as told in the sacred 
books (of. Images and Idols^ [Buddhist]). The 
Chinese have excelled in their images of the God- 
dess of Mercy, some of which have been compared 
to the work or Donatello and Ghiberti."^ 

2. Taoist.— Viewed from an artistic standpoint, 
the Taoist bronze images as well as some of other 
materials are most interesting. Here there is a 
freedom from foreim influence, and a national 
expression shows it8&. The images thus produced 
are not confined to one type, but much variety is 
seen. An animated life often reveals itself in 
place of the serene contemplative mood of many of 
the Buddhist images, which have, of course, a 
beauty of their own. The founder of Taoism, 
Lao-tse, is often represented with long heard, bushy 
j eyebrows, and huge forehead ; and the Eight Genii 
are also often produced. It would be impossible to 
particularize all the celebrated Taoist deities which 
are constantly to be seen. One must confine one- 
self to a mention of only a few of the most notable. 
One of the most interesting is the Star-god of 
Literature, who is more a Confucian god, and 
whose attitude is most artistic. Poised on one 
foot on a sea-monster’s head, with outstretched 
arm and hand holding a pen, he recalls some of the 
classic statues of Mercury, Another common one is 
the Northern Ruler, with unbound locks, and bare 

1 N. B. Dennya, FolJclore of China, London, 1876, p. 48 ; H. 
Du Bose, Dragon, Iimge, and Demon, do. 1886, p. 843 f. 

2 Dennys, 83. ^ It. 78. 

4 Dn Bose, 839. ® Dennys, 16, 22. 
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feet, one placed on a tortoise, while his banner has 
a sombre ground on which appear the seven stars 
of the plough, or Charles’s Wain. There are also 
the Ten Judges of Hades, and in their courts are 
images of men and women undergoing the punish- 
ments of Hell. Besides these, there are the State- 
gods, such as the God of War, the Patron Saint 
of the late Manchn dynasty, and a number of 
others. 

3 . Confucian. — Statues of Confucius came into 
vogue during the T'ang dynasty {A. D. 618-905). It 
may be noted here that there is not much scoj^e in 
China for images or statues except for religions 
purposes, since the form which monuments take 
IS not that of statues, but of ornamental arches 
over roads or streets in town or country. These 
images of Confucius, however, seem to approach 
nearer to our idea of a statue than any others j for 
the tablets to the Sage are retained as well. At 
one time these images were prayed to for the 
granting of posterity ; but this was stopped. The 
adoration offered to him is adulatory and not 
supplicatory in its nature. For some time the 
images were of wood, but in A.D. 960 clay images 
were used. 

In A.D. 1457 a copper statue of the Sage was 
placed in the Imperial Palace and saluted by 
ministers before admission on State business. The 
literati did not approve, and it was done away 
with. In A.D. 1530 the images were removed from | 
Confucian temples.^ There are still, however, 
images of Confucius and his disciples to be found 
here and there throughout the country. No image 
of the Sage is allowed in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples ; but there are some temples styled ‘ Three 
Beligion Halls/ in which Buddha, Lao-tse, and 
Confucius are enthroned as a triad. ^ 

4 . Images of ancestors. — Images have not been 
used in ancestor-woi'ship, tablets for one of the 
souls of the deceased being considered the moper 
mode of providing an object of worship. But a 
notable instance of a contrary practice is recorded ; 
one of the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety 
carved wooden images of his parents, and served 
them as if alive. His jealous Mufe pricked the 
fingers of the images, and they wept.® 

5 . Aboriginal images. — In the south-east of the 
empire there is a large boat population who are 
descended from aborigines. They have customs of 
their own, and one is that of having wooden images 
made of their dead children, whicli they worship. 
As the space on the boats is limited, the shrines, 
which every boat has, are small, and consequently 
the images are likewise of small dimensions, rang- 
ing from about 4^ to 8 or 9 inches in height. Most 
of these images represent what are evidently older 
persons than mere children. There is quite a 
variety in the positions and attitudes : some, like 
many of the gods, are seated on thrones and are 
clothed in official attire ; others are represented as 
standing, perhaps even on dragons, and clad in 
warlike robes ; and many of them carry swords or 
daggers and halberds in their hands. One in the 
writer’s collection has English clothes on — a blue 
jacket, light green trousers, and a low-crowned hat. 
One curious feature of these images is that some of 
the girls, or women, are represented as riding on 
stQr'ks— that bird being supposed to carry the soul 
to heaven — and some of the boys, or men, on small 
ponies. In others, not content with one, the image 
IS astride two ponies or two tigers, and has its feet 
resting on two of these wild beasts as well. 

6 . The spirit of the being worshipped is supposed 

1 B. Laufer, ' Confucius and his Portaraits,’ in 0pm Cottrt, 
xxvi. [1912J 166 ; E. H, Parker, Studies in Ghitms Religion, 
London, 1910, p. 182. 

2 OhineBB Recorder, xL [1909] lOi. -ooa • a 

3 S. W. Wniiams; Middle Kingdom, London, 1883, 1 . 539, and 
CMnm Recorder, xxxi. [1900] 897, 


by the Chinese to be present in the image when a 
ceremony has been performed invoking its presence. 
At a temple near the writer’s home in Canton, 
where extensive repairs were to be effected, the 
spirits were asked to vacate tlieir abode in the 
images; and, when the repairs were finished, 
another ceremony was held in which the spirits of 
the gods were invited to return. 

Some images are made hollow, and models of the 
internal organs are placed inside them. At times 
a live creature, such as a lizard, is placed inside, 
and the idol is then apparently considered to be 
vivified. 

There is a niche or shrine or loft in a Chinese 
house or shoji for images, or a red-painted board, 
or red paper, with the names of one or more gods, 
in addition to ancestral tablets, unless the clan has 
an Ancestral Hall ; but in Central China this general 
rule does not hold good, for ‘ a considerable propor- 
tion of the houses . . . are devoid of idols or even 
Ancestral Tablets.’^ The changes now taking 
place in China are causing a movement towards 
disbelief in idols and a discarding of them. 

Literature. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes. j. Dyer Ball. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Egyptian).—!. E^ly 
methods of representing deity. — In the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion, the images of the 
gods were of the rudest and simplest description — 
mere fetish emblems such as pillars of stone or 
wood, trees, or cairns. Thus the god of the high > 
ways, Min of Koptos, revealed himself either in a 
rough stake, or in a heap of stones by the wayside ; 
the goddess Hathor dwelt in a sycamore tree ; and 
Osiris was represented by a curious pillar ap- 
parently composed of the capitals of several pillars 
superimposeu. An alternative method of repre- 
senting divinity, which co-existed in early times 
with the crude fetish emblem, was that in which 
the god was presented in the form of an animal. 
SebSc, the water-god of the Fayum, manifested 
himself as a crocodile ; Khnum, the god of the 
cataract district, as a he-goat ; Upuat of Sint m 
a jackal ; while Sekhmet, the godde.ss of Memphis,, 
appeared as a lioness, and Hathor of Denderah as a 
cow. These rude early methods of representing 
deity maintained their influence in a modified form 
down to a very late period, and, even when the 
original emblems had been superseded by more 
elaborate images, traces of the original emblem are 
still to be perceived in the form of the image. 
Tims down to the very latest stages of the worship 
of Osiris, the original pillar, which was supposed 
to represent the backbone of the god, was still an 
object of worship, and its setting up, which typified 
the restoration of Osiris after his murder by Set, 
was the occasion of great festivals in particular 
localities, while the later images of Min of Koptos, 
though adorned with a human head and rudely 
shaped to human form, are merely the original 
stake wrapped in swathings of linen. The animal 
form of representation was also perpetuated, in the 
case of many of the gods, by the curious combina- 
tiou of an animal’s head with a human body. In 
the case of the Sun-god, Ka, the exploration of 
the Sun-temples at Abusir has made it evident 
that, as late as the period of the Vth dynasty, 
this god was worshipped under the guise of 
his original emblem. The central object of 
adoration in these temples was, not an image 
of Ea, but a huge truncated obelisk, standing 
on a pedestal in the midst of an open court. 
The earliest -divine images known to ns are the 
three colossal figures of the g^od Min, found at 
Koptos by Flinders Petrie. These belong to a 
very early dynastic period, are of very rude work- 
1 W. A. Oornaby, Call of Cathay, London, 1910, p. 38. 
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manship, and, among other reliefs sculptured upon 
them, have representations of the fetish emblem 
of the god — a tall pole, adorned 'with a garland. 

2. Images of deity in human form, — Somewhere 
about the time of the Ilnd dynasty the Egyptians 
began systematically to represent their gods by 
images of a human form. The god appears as a 
man wearing the ordinary clothing of an Egyptian, 
a tunic, adorned, as in the case of a king, with the 
tail of an animal. On his head he wore a helmet, 
a crown, or a head-dress of tall plumes, while in 
his hand he carried a sceptre or leading staff, the 
goddesses carrying, as their distinctive emblem, 
papyrus stalks. From this time onwards through- 
out the historic period, the use of images, either 
human in form or human with an animaFs head, to 
represent the gods to the senses of the faithful 
was constant, save for one short interval, when, in 
the reign of the reforming King Akhenaten (c. 
1385-63 B.a), all such representations of deity were 
forbidden, and the only image tolerated was the 
figure of the solar disk with outspreading rays 
ending in human hands. 

Of the images of the gods used for purposes of 
worship, the most important type was that of 
which, unfortunately, we have no surviving 
example — the small cultus image wdiich was kept 
in a costly shrine in the Holy of Holies of each 
Egyptian temple, duly tended day by day by the 
priests, and exposed to the view of the general 
public only on great ceremonial occasions. While 
no identifiable specimen of this most sacred object 
of Egyptian worship has survived, we can form a 
fair idea of its style and material from the literary 
references which have come down to us. The 
sacred image was in curious contrast to the gorge- 
ous and gigantic temple which existed for its sake. 
It was generally neither of large size nor of costly 
materifls. Thus in the temple of Hathor at Den- 
derah, there were, among others, the following 
sacred statues ; Hathor, painted wood, copper, 
inlaid eyes, height 3 ells, 4 spans, and 2 fingers j 
Isis, painted acacia wood, eyes inlaid, height 1 ell ; 
Homs, painted wood, inlaid eyes, height 1 ell and 
1 finger. The largest, therefore, was scarcely of 
life size, the smmlest only about 16 inches in 
height. The reason for this insignificance in size 
was that for certain acts of worship the images had 
bo be easily portable. 

The paltry size and material of these little 
wooden dolls were, however, atoned for by the 
splendour of their abode, and the reverence with 
which they were served. The shrine of the god 
was in the innermost chamber of the temple, 
which was in total darkness save on the entiy 
of the officiating priest bearing artificial light, ft 
consisted generally of a single block of stone, often, 
especially in the later periods, of enormous size, 
hewn into a house which surrounded with im- 
penetrable walls the image of the god. The door- 
way in front was closed with bronze doors, or 
doors of wood overlaid with bronze or gold-silver 
alloy; and each day, after the daily ritual had 
been gone through, these doors were closed, 
fastened with a bolt, and then tied with a cord 
bearing a clay seal. On either side of the sanc- 
tuary of the principal god of the temple were 
subsidiary sanctuaries, containing images of the 
other two members of his triad. Thus in the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, Amen would occupy 
the central sanctuary, while his consort, Mut, 
would be on one side, and the Moon-god, Khonsu, 
on the other. Within the shrine, the image of the 
god reposed in a little ark, or portable inner 
shrine, which could be lifted out and placed upon 
the barq[ue in which the deity made ms journeys 
abroad on stated occasions. 

The daily ritual of service to the image was in 


its main outlines the same in all the temples, 
though there were many minor variations, and in 
some temples the ritual was much more elaborate 
than in others. At Thebes the priest of Amen 
had sixty separate ceremonies to perform each 
day ; at Abydos there were only thirty-six. 

Generally speaking, the procedure was as follows. Early in 
the morning the priest of the day, after lustrations, entered the 
Holy of Holies, hearing incense in a censer, and stood before 
the shrine. He first loosened the door that closed the shrine, 
repeating as he did so a stereotyped phrase : * The cord is 
broken, and the seal loosened, — I come, and I bring to thee the 
eye of Horus. Thine eye belongs to thee, O Horus.* The 
breaking of the clay seal was accompanied by another set 
phrase, and also the drawing of the bolt. As the doors of the 
shrine opened and the god was revealed, the priest prostrated 
himself and chanted * The gates of heaven open, the gates of 
earth are undone. . . . The gates of heaven are opened, and the 
nine gods appear radiant, the god N is exalted upon his great 
throne. . . . Thy beauty belongs to thee, O god N ; thou 
naked one, clothe thyself.’ Taking his vessels, the priest then 
began to perform the daily toilet of the god. He sprinkled 
water on the image twice from four jugs, clothed it with linen 
wrappings of white, green, red, and brown, and painted it with 
green and black paint. Finally he fed the image, by laying 
before it bread, beef, geese, wine, and water, and decorated its 
table with flowers. 

This was the regular daily service; but in 
addition there were great festival occasions when 
enormous quantities of food and drink were offered 
to the god. After their ceremonial appropriation, 
the greater part of these provisions, no doubt, be- 
came the pei'q^uisite of the priests ; but a certain 
portion was reserved for the use of the distin- 
guished dead who had adorned the temple by the 
dedication of votive statues. ‘ The dead desired to 
share in the food from the altar of the god, after 
that the god had satisfied himself therewith.* In 
addition the wrappings of the divine image were 
taken off’, and given as bandages for wrapping 
the mummies of those who had been benefactors of 
the temple — ^thereby, no doubt, securing their 
blessedness in the^ other world. 

On great festival occasions, there was one 
special addition to the ordinary ritual, besides the 
multiplication of offerings. The chief event of 
such a day was that th^eotjle should ‘ behold the 
beauty of their Lord.* Tire little image was, there- 
fore, taken out of its chapel in its portable shrine, 
which, carefully swathed in veils, was placed on a 
barque carried by poles on the shoulders of several 
priests. This barque was carried through the open 
court of the temple, and thereafter through the 
town. At intervals it was set down upon a stone 
pedestal, and, when one of these stations of the 
god was reached, incense was burned and prayers 
were offered, and at last the hangings which closed 
in the sides of the ark were withdrawn, and the 
image of the god was revealed for a moment to the 
eyes of the faithful. Besides these journeys 
through his own town for the benefit of Ms faithful 
people, the image was in the habit of making 
occasional ceremonial visits to the gods of neigh- 
bouring towns — voyaging, on these occasions, 
in one of the ships which were attached to the 
temple. The visit, which doubtless had its origin 
in some traditionary intercourse of the two gods, 
was duly returned oy the image which had been 
visited. 

These little cultus images were supposed to be 
endowed with the power of giving oracles. For a 
discussion of the consultation of images, see art. 
Divination (Egyptian), vol. iv. p. 793 ff. 

One other attribute of these images remains to 
be noticed. They were endowed with magical 
powers of healing, and, on sufficiently great occa- 
sions, these powers were brought into requisition. 
A late legend, composed for the glory of the Moon- 
god, Khonsu, relates how Bent-resht, princess of 
Bekhten, and sister of Neferu-ra, the wife of 
Ramses u., was possessed by an evU spirit which 
could not be driven out. In answer to a request 
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maae to Ramses by the prince of Bekhten, the 
image of Khonsu was sent to the rescue, healed 
the distressed damsel, and was detained in the 
land of Bekhten for more than three years. The 
prince of Bekhten would fain have kept the wonder- 
working image altogether, but was induced to send 
the god back to Egypt by a vision in which he saw 
Khonsu coming out of his shrine in the form of a 
golden hawk, and flying hack to his native land 
(cf. art. Disease and Medicine [Egyptian], vol. 
iv. p. 753). 

These little images were the chief objects of 
Egyptian worship, so far as the temples were 
concerned; but, in addition, the temples of the 
various deities were provided with innumerable 
other images of the gods. These were mainly 
votive offerings contributed by pious people who 
believed themselves to have been the recipients of 
favours from some particular god, or who desired 
to receive favours. Thus the little temple of Mut 
at Thebes became, for some reason, a perfect store- 
house of votive images of the goddess Sekhmet ; 
and the hronze and stone images of the gods found 
in most museums are largely of this votive class. 
Further, images of the gods were extensively used 
in connexion with the family religion of the Egyp- 
tians. The remains of several houses give evi- 
dence of the existence of a recess in the wall of the 
central hall, whose adornment of religious scenes 
points to it having been the focus for family wor- 
ship, and the multitude of little statuettes of the 
gods in pottery, bronze, silver, and even gold, 
shows how wide-spread was the custom of having 
a tutelary image of the favourite god to watch 
over the house. In the later stages of the Egyp- 
tian religion the image of Horns subduing the 
powers of evil seems to have been the standard 
protective figure for the house; but under the 
Empire the favourite domestic divinities were not 
any of the great gods, but minor deities. Chief 
among these were the grotesque little handy-legged 
god Bes, and his wife, the hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt. Images of these very humble gods had an 
unbounded vogue, and were supposed to protect 
against evil spirits. They were found in every 
household, and were often wrought into the handles 
of mirrors and other toilet articles, while they were 
frequently worn, especially by children, as amulets. 
The curious little images of deformed children, 
called pataihoi by Herodotus (iii. 37) and regarded 
as the sons of Ptah, shared in the popularity of 
Bes and Taurt. 

3 . Animals as living images of deity.—It must 
not be forgotten that, in addition to all their 
graven and molten images, the Egyptians pos- 
sessed living images of certain of their gods, and 
that in the later historical period the worship of 
these developed to an extraordinary extent, so 
much so as to have impressed upon other nations 
the idea, totally erroneous at least as regards the 
greater part of Egyptian religious history, that 
the Egyptians v/ere a race of animal-worshippers. 
Originally, as we have seen, certain deities were 
conceived of under the guise of animals, and 
through the whole historic period certain animals 
were held to he living images, incarnations of 
divinity. Chief among these, of course, were the 
Apis-bull of Memphis, the incarnation of Ptah, 
and the Mnevis-hull of Heliopolis, the incarnation 
of Ra. But, while this is so, the development of 
animal -worship which excited the attention of 
Herodotus and the derision of Juvenal belongs 
only to the decadence of the religion. " It was a 
remarkable adjunct to the E^ptian religion, but 
it did not belong to its original structure. In later 
times veneration for the sacred cat, monkey, sheep, 
and serpent increased greatly . . . but the ancient 
faith of the people knew nothing of this craze* 


(A. Erman, JSandhooh, p. 24). Of one Egyptian 
divinity alone no image was ever made for pur- 
poses of worship. This is Maat, the goddess of 
truth, who appears in the scenes of judgment be- 
fore Osiris, and whose little figure, crowned with 
a single feather, is continually presented by the 
king as an offering to the god whom he is wor- 
shipping. 

4 . Images of human beings used in a religious 
connexion. — There remains to be noticed the ex- 
tensive use made by the Egyptians of images of 
human beings in a religious connexion, especially 
in connexion wUh their belief in the life after 
death. The necessity of securing that the ka of 
the deceased person should have a recognizable 
habitation to which to return resulted in steps of 
a very elaborate kind being taken to secure so 
important an end. First of these was, of course, 
the mummification of the body, ensuring its con- 
tinuance for a long period. But the mummy might 
perish or be destroyed, so there grew up, from a 
very early period, the custom of placing in the 
tomb of the deceased an image, or many images, 
of him in atone or wood. The first requisite of 
these images was that they should be absolutely 
faithful likenesses of the j^erson whom they were 
meant to represent ; and the result is a series of 
statues which aim, not at beauty, but at life-like 
xesemhlance — physical deformities being repro- 
duced with as much care as beauties. No other 
nation offers anything in the least corresponding 
to the series of portrait-statues which has been 
preserved to us in the tombs of Egypt. 

Besides the portrait image or images, the tomb 
of an Egyptian was furnished with a number of 
other images, of tiny size, representing the servants 
who were supposed to discharge for their master 
any work which he might be called upon to do 
in the Sekhet-Aaru, or 'Fields of the Blessed.* 
These usliahtis^ or ‘answerers,* probably represent 
the survival from a time when the slaves of the 
Egyptian grandee were slain at his tomb to accom- 
pany and serve him in the other world (cf., further, 
art. Death, etc. [Egyptian], vol. iv. p, 460). 

In common with many other nations, the Egyp- 
tians believed in the magical power of images of 
gods and men. These images, made of wax, and 
smuggled into the house of the person to he in- 
iured, were believed to ‘ cripple the hand of man.* 
The standard instance occurs in the trial of certain 
conspirators against Ramses m., where it was 
proved that the ‘ superintendent of the cows * had 
taken a ma^cal book from the Pharaoh *8 own 
library, and, in accordance with its directions, had 
made waxen images, and introduced them into the 
alace for the purpose of injuring Ramses. This 
elief plainly comes down from a very early period, 
as a waxen crocodile is used to punish a criminal 
in the earliest of Egyptian folk-tales, whose action 
is supposed to take place in the time of the Illrd 
dynasty. 
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James Baikib. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Greek and Roman). 
— 1 . Greek. — The cult of images belongs to a later 
stage of religious development than mere fetishism, 
or the holding sacred of any object which has 
acquired supernatural power {mana). It is devel- 
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oped oat of such fetishism by growing anthropo- 
morphism, as the gods become humanized and come 
into closer relations with the human spirit. Among 
primitive peoples there is a belief in a near 
connexion between an image and the person or 
thing portrayed; so that what affects the image 
must also affect the original of the image. Con- 
nected with beliefs of this kind were some of the 
customs of early Greek religion. The temple was 
the abode of the deity, his image being his surrogate, 
and taking his place. The deity in a measure 
resided in the image ; petitions to him were laid 
on its knees, incense was huimed before it, and the 
treasures given to the god were heaped about it. 
Among the most pleasing gifts to the god were 
other images, whether of himself or of votaries. 
The notion appears to be that, as the image of a 
votary stands in the presence of the image of the 
god, so the god will be near the votary’s person to 
aid and direct him. The tomb rivalled the temple 
as a place for images, and with the dead were 
buried a great quantity of terra-cotta figures. 

The religious objection to the use of images in 
the worship of gods and heroes, which was strongly 
developed among the Jews, and has been adopted 
by the Muhammadans and some branches of the 
Christian Church, can scarcely he said to have 
existed in Greece. We have learned from the 
brilliant discoveries of Schliemann and Evans that 
idols were known in the country many centuries 
before the arrival there of the Greek race. The 
chief deity at Knossos in Crete seems to have been 
a great goddess of nature, of the same class as 
Mylitta and Cybele, who is represented on gems 
as fianked by lions, and in a remarkable statuette 
of enamel as holding snakes in her hands. With 
her was associated a male deity of less importance, 
who is sometimes depicted on gems, but who was 
usually worshipped in the symbol of a double axe, 
which is of frequent use in Crete (see, further, 
‘ JEgean ’ section above, and art. Axe). 

After the decay of the Minoati and Mycenaean 
civilizations, and the entry of the Greeks upon the 
scene, still in a barbarous condition, the art of 
image-making, like all other products of civiliza- 
tion, seems to begin again at the lowest level, and 
gradually to rise. When a site of an ancient city 
in Greece or on the coast of Asia is excavated, 
there is usually found on the lower levels a 
multitude of rude terra-cottas. The same is true, 
in some districts, of graves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the great mass of 
these images represent the female figure. This 
may be the result of religious conservatism, as the 
Greeks probably adopted from their predecessors 
in the country the cultus of goddesses of growth 
and procreation, the varieties of the great Mother- 
goddess whose cultus was ^read over the whole 
Bast, from Babylon to the ^gean. Figures of the 
characteristic deities of Greece — 2eus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, and others — do not appear. Figures of 
men on horseback and in chariots do, however, 
occur (fig. 1),^ most commonly in Cyprus, but 
also in Greece Proper. Whether these images 
represent ordinary mortals or the heroized dead is 
a ^estion not easy fco answer. 

Before the 7th cent. B.C. these works are of a 
very primitive character, and their date is not easy 
to determine. ^ If of stone, they represent the naked 
female body in rudest form, the arms and legs 
being roughly indicated, and the head a mere flat 
protuberance, These figures are especially char- 
acteristic of the Islands of the .dfigean. Commoner 
on all the coasts of that sea are figures of terra- 
cotta of conical form. Sometimes they are naked, 
more often draped, the. legs hidden by the garments, 

^ 1 to 6 aife from F. Winter*s Typ&n der jigiirUchen 

TenaKotten^ Stufctg'arfc, 1903, 


the arms mere stumps, the head formed by a few 
pinches of finger and thumb in the soft clay. Some 
points, such as the breasts, are roughly indicated. 
There is the standing type (fig. 2, 3) and the seated 
type but slightly distinguished from it by a bend 



Pl<3. 1. 



Fiu. 2. 


in the front of the figure (fig. 4). Jewellery and 
adornments are added, for the most part in paint. 
Sometimes the image grasps an infant in its arms. 

Such images have been found in abundance on 
the great religious sites of the Greek world — 
Ephesus, Argos, Naucratis, and elsewhere. Num- 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


bers of them are also found in the early tombs. 
That they had a religious meaning can scarcely be 
doubted ; but clearly to define that meaning is not 
easy. In some way they were regarded as a gift 
pleasing to the gods, and as talismans to protect 
the spirit of the dead in his journey to the land of 
souls. The outstanding feature is that they are pre- 
dominantly female, male figures being almost en- 
tirely absent ; here we have a point of contact with 
pre-Greek religion in Greek lands. It seems that 
the worship which in the Mycenman age adhered 
to certain sites, and dedicatea them to the worship 
of the ancient goddess of nature, still survived for 
many ages. It has, in fact, survived in those 
regions to the present day, when the Mother- 
goddess of Christianity takes in the beliefs of the 
people the place of her heathen prototype. 

In the 6th cent, B.C, the old generalized type of 
goddess becomes differentiated in various localities. 
She merges in the goddesses of the Greek pantheon, 
and carries their symbols. As Aphrodite she 
carries the dove, as Artemis the stag (fig. 6), as 
Persephone the sacrificial pig ; as Athene she wears 
the helmet or the mgis. Excavations, on 
the Athenian Acropolis have brought to light a 
multitude of seated and standing figures which can 
represent only Athene herself, and are sometimes 
armed (fig. 6). In Corfu there is a series extending 
over a long period, in which Artemis may clearly 
be recognized. Many such local series may be 
studied in our museums; and at this time male 
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deities as well as female become common. The 
terra-cotta figures are now swept from the vague 
and merely traditional use of the pre-historic age 
into the full current of Greek Olympian religion. 



Pig. 6. Fr&. 6. 


In the 4th cent. B.C., if not earlier, we may trace 
a further change of usage. The great mass of 
terra-cottas from temples and from graves at sites 
like Myrina in iEoiis and Tanagra in Boeotia are 
clearly not religious in character. They represent 
youths and girls of pleasing type, either simply or 
as engaged in conversation or in games. Sacred 
figures are rare among them. When such figures 
were thrown into a grave, they seem to have been 
purposely broken, as if to unfit them for any hut 
sepulchral use. The meaning of these images has 
been much discussed. Some archseologists would 
see in them survivals of the primitive custom of 
slaying wife or slave to accompany the dead to the 
world of shades ; others would see an intention to 
furnish the tomb with pleasing copies from the 
world without. Probably the true explanation is 
a very simple one. Figures of terra-cotta were 
used as playthings by^ children, and they were part 
of household decoration. When representing the 
gods they served as images for domestic worship, 
and were placed in niches or on pedestals. The 
Greeks were so devoted to the representation of 
the human form that they applied it everywhere, 
even to common household utensils. So they 
naturally regarded little images as gifts grateful 
alike to the gods and to the dead, fitted to people 
alike the temple and the tomb. And they had one 
very great advantage as o£ferings~they were 
extremeljy cheap. ^ 

Meantime, for the larger cultus-images of tlie 
gods and goddesses who were brought in by the 
Greek invaders we may trace another origin. The 

rimitive Greeks have no scruple in attaching 

ivine virtues to stocks and stones ; hut they must 
he stocks and stones of a special character, such as 
the divine powers themselves had marked out and 
chosen. Trees which for some reason were regarded 
as full of divine energy, and meteoric stones which 
had fallen, or were supposed to have fallen, from 
the sky, easily acquired a sacred character. That 
mere obelisks, called dpyol M&ol, were even in later 
Greece regarded as sacred we learn from Pausanias,^ 
who saw ranged in the agora of Pharse thirty 
conical stones, each of which received the name of 
a particular deity. The testimony of Pausanias 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery in 
Arcadia of a number of square pilasters, each 
surmounted by a conical stone, and inscribed with 
the name of a god— Zeus, Artemis, the Hero, and 
soon.® 

As the spirit of anthropomorphism in religion 
grew strong in Greece and Asia Minor, it was very 
natural to add something of human appearance to 

lAn excellent general account of Greek figurines will be 
found in JS, Pofctier’s Staimttes de terre cuite, Paris, 1890. 

2 VII. xxii. i. ® ’ApxaioX. *E^7}p.epi9, 1911, p. 150. 


a conical stone or the trunk of a dead tree. The 
coins struck in the Eqman age in cities of Asia 
preserve for us^ the outlines of simulacra which can 
scarcely he said to be of human form, yet are by 
no means shapeless blocks. Of such a kind were 
the images at Perga of Anassa or Artemis (fig, 7),^ 



Fig. 7. 


at Ephesus of the local goddess (fig. 8), at Euromus 
in Caxia of the Carian god of the double axe (fig. 9). 
A head, wearing a tall crown, emerges from the 
stone ; arms are inserted ; the wooden cylinder is 
covered with bronze or gold wrought by an artist. 
The process is well described in Is Some- 



Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


times rude images excavated from the ground, or 
brought from foreign lands, were accepted as a 
kind of revelation of a deity. Their uncouthness 
was no obstacle ; for there is truth in the well- 
known saying of Goethe ; ^ Wonder-working images 
are usually^ but ugly pictures.* 

The origin of idols is similar in most countries. 
But what is most interesting in the present con- 
nexion is the way in which Greek artistic taste 
and the love of human beauty formed out of such 
unpromising beginnings a pantheon of exquisite 
forms. In this the Greeks are almost unique ; for, 
although mediaeval Europe ran riot in the produc- 
tion of images of angels, apostles, and saints, there 
was not then in existence the appreciation of 
beautiful bodies which is shown in Greek sculpture. 

In the religion or religions of historic (Greece 
there were several strata or tendencies j and the 
tendency to religious sculptural idealism does not 
belong to all of them. To the philosophers the 
representation of the gods in human form did not 
appeal ; and the writings of Plato and other great 
thinkers show a steady contempt for plastic art. 
At the other end of the scale, the uncultured 
husbandmen and slaves were ready to venerate 
figures of the gods in proportion to their wonder- 
working power rather than in proportion to their 
beauty. The Dionysiae ana other mysteries 
afforded to their religious feelings a more suitable 
field of exercise than did the staid worship of the 
great temples. But between the intellectuals on 
the one hand and the superstitious on the other 
came the mass of intelligent and art-loving citizens. 
To them the State-religions, belonging to the cities 
and great shrines of Greece, centring in the worship 
of the deities of Olympus, and the heroized ancestors 
of the elans, afforded full satisfaction. For them 
1 Figures 7 to 18 are from coins in the British Museum. 
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the poets and dramatists worked into heantiful 
poems the tales of mythology ; and for them the 
artists me6rporated in bronze or marble or ivory 
and gold the ideas of the race as to the higher 
powers. As to the great city festivals, they were 
of mixed character. The conservative tradition, 
which is so marked a feature of all religious cult, 
retained in them much that had belonged to pre- 
historic and even to non-Hellenic days, scraps of 
savage religion preserved as flies are preserved in 
amber. But as a whole the festivals were re- 
moulded by the Olympian religion and filled with 
Hellenic sweetness and light. ^ 

Maximus of Tyre, a rhetorician of the Antonine 
age, has left us a pleasing, if somewhat verbose, 
defence of Greek image-worship.^ Men, he says, 
who can raise their spirits directly into communion 
with the divine perhaps need no images. But 
this kind of man is rare j and it would be impossible 
to find any whole race conscious of the divine and 
needing no such aid. The Persians Avorship fire, 
and solemnly feed it with logs; the Egyptians 
regard the animals of the !Nile as sacred, poor 
things though they be ; the Celts venerate the oak, 
the Paeonians a sun-disk set up on a pillar ; the 
Paphians worship Aphrodite in the form of a white 
p^*amid. But tae Greek custom is to represent 
the gods by the most beautiful things on earth, 
pure material, the human form, consummate art. 
The idea of those who make divine images in 
human shape is q[uite reasonable, since the spirit 
of man is the nearest of all things to God and most 
god-like. If the Greeks are lifted to the contempla- 
tion of God by the skill of a Pheidias, and the 
Egyptians by honour given to animals, while others 
honour a river and others fire, the variations do 
not vex Maximus : only let men know God, love 
him, think of him. 

There is a well-known saying of Herodotus,® that 
it was Homer and Hesiod who first distinguished 
the functions of the gods and assigned their forms. 
Of course, in the time when the Homeric poems 
were written, there could be no q^uestion of statues 
of the gods ; there can have been none but the 
rudest ^ images. But it is doubtless true that 
Homeric incidents and descriptions may have 
dwelt in the minds of great sculptors of subsequent 
ages, and inspired them. It is expressly told us ® 
that, when Pheidias made the great statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, he had in his mind the lines of Homer 
which describe how the nod of Zeus shook Olym- 
pus, and how his hair floated out, although in lact 
the Homeric lines would far better suit a Zeus 
of the Hellenistic than the stately and self- 
contained colossus of Pheidias. Homer did much to 
settle the order and personalities of the Hellenic 
pantheon ; but, as a matter of fact, he has not a 
statuesque imagination. We should he mistaken 
if we took hack to Greek times that predominance 
of literature over art which has been, though of 
late years less markedly, a feature of modern 
times. 

The great difference between the religious art of 
the Greeks on the one hand, and that of Babylon, 
Q'Jid India on the other, is that, whereas the 
Oriental nations were content with merely symbolic 
representations of the divine powers, the Greeks 
were ever struggling to merge mere symbolism in 
anthropomorphism. 

Tl5e goA$ oi Egypt differ one from the other not in shape but 
in the attributes which they hold, or in the animal heads which 
are placed on their shoulders. Isis has the head of a cow. 
Horns of a hawk, and so on. The deities of the Babylonians 
are often furnished with wings to indicate swiftness, but they 
are only ceremonial wings, and not meant for real flight. 
Sometimes they hold a pair of animals or birds in their hands 
to indicate their power over animal nature ; hut the arrange- 


1 Dissert, viii. a ii, 63. 

» Strabo, vin. xxx. (p. 864]. 


ment is merely a conventional one; the creatures are not 
carried suitablj’'. In India the symbolic turn given to art runs 
riot : the varied powers of the gods are indicated by giving 
them many heads, and many hands full of instruments for 
various purposes. 

In the earliest distinctive Greek art, deities like 
those of Egypt and Babylon sometimes make their 
appearance. On the chest of Cypselus, preserved 
at Olympia, Pausaniaa saw represented a female 
figure which puzzled him. It was inscribed with 
the name of Artemis, hut it had wings on the 
shoulders, and carried in the two hands a lion and 
a panther.^ As it became adult, Greek taste set 
aside this crude symbolism, and preferred to re- 
present the swiftness of Artemis not by wings, 
but by the litheness and vigour of her frame, and 
her power over nature by giving her as an attend- 
ant and friend a dog or a stag. In the art of the 
6th cent, the Greek deities almost always carry 
an attribute by which they may be identified — 
Zeus an eagle or a thunder-bolt, Hermes a iierald's 
staff, Apollo a bow or a lyre, and the like ; but 
these become less necessary latex, when the deity 
can be identified by bodily type. There is no fear 
of hesitation whether a 5th cent, image represents 
Apollo or Herakles, Athene or Aphrodite, since in 
each case the qualities of the deity are thoroughly 
incorporated and revealed in the bodily form. In 
mature Greek art external symbolism is not en- 
tirely absent. Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory) 
still retain their wings, though they use them to 
fly with, and do not merely carry them. Hermes 
has small wings on his cap or on his heels, and 
river-gods are stUl bull-headed. These, however, 
are little more than survivals. 

If we bring together Pliny’s Natural Eistory 
(bks. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) and the descriptions of Paus- 
anias, we are able to discern the historic origins of 
religious sculpture. Just as Homer stands at the 
source of Greek poetry, so at the source of Greek 
sculpture we have the figure of Daedalus, who is 
himself merely mythical, and who was set down 
as the maker of most figures the actual origin of 
which was lost in the mists of antiquity. But a 
number of artists classed by the ancient writers 
as pupils of Dsedalus (Bsedalidse) really existed, 
for we find their signatures on existing bases of 
statues. Beginning about 600 B.C., we can trace 
lines of descent in a variety of xnateiieds. One 
school in Peloponnesus began with work in wood : 
and so, by inlaying the wood with gold, ivoxyj 
and ebony, or clothing wooden statues with metal, 
worked their way towards that technique in gold 
and ivory which was used in the 5th cent, for the 
most magnificent of the statues of the gods. 
Another school, of which Khcecus and Theodoras 
of Samos were the most noted members, discovered 
or improved the art of casting statues in bronze, 
and so made antiquated the earlier fashion of 
beating out plates of bronze into the required 
shape, and fastening them with nails. Other 
schools, belonging mostly to the Greek islands, 
such as Chios, Paros, and Naxos, used their native 
marble, and superseded the old rude figures cut 
out of limestone by delicate and beautiful statues 
of glittering material. 

It is irapossibie here to follow, even in ontline, the process 
whereby the sculptors of Greece succeeded in embodying: more 
and more completely the types of the great deities of their 
race. It was a long and intricate history. A great English 
book on the subject is L. R. FarnelVs Cults of the Ghrsmk States 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1898-1909). A stUl larger work had been 
planned by J. Overbeck (Kunstmythologie^ Leipzig, 1871-89), 
but he died after publishing only three volumes. The articles 
in W. H. Boscher's AusfiuiYliohes Dexihon der gr. und rdm. 
Mythologie (Leipzig, 1884 fl.) contain usually the most recent 
information on the subjects with which they deal ; hut the 
material grows every day ; and a complete digest of it is scarcely 
possible. Three statues of Apollo, represented on coins, may 
serve to illustrate the process : fig. 10 is of the Apollo of 


I Paus, V. xix. 6. 
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Delos, a 6th cent, worh of Dasdalidse ; fig. 11 is of the Apollo of 
Miletus, made by Canachus of Sicyon late in the 6th cent. ; fig. 
12 is of the Apollo at Alexandria Troas, a work of Scopas’ but 
in a somewhat stiff and archaic style. 

It is evident that the higher qualities of the deity 
are much less easy thus to incorporate than the 



Pig. 10.— Coin of Athens. 


lower. Apollo as the god of the gymnasium was 
easy to render in art, since he had to he only an 
idealized athlete. Apollo, the god of music and 
song, could also he embodied, a rapt and poetic 
expression being not beyond the resources of 
developed Greek art. But Apollo as the prophet 


BtG. 11.— Coin of Miletus. Fig, 12.— Coin of Troas. 

of the supreme Deity, or as the great patron of 
purification, was a less easy subject for art. In 
the same way, Artemis as an archeress or as the 
queen of the nymphs naturallj^ attracted the artist, 
but Artemis as goddess of moisture and source of 
the springing powers of nature was less easy to 
depict. Thus the rendering of the gods in human 
form did undoubtedly tend in a measure to limit 
them, and to throw into the background that 
which in them inspired awe rather than pleasant 
appreciation. Perhaps, however, we may make 
a few exceptions to this rule. Of the gold and 
ivory colossus of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 13), Quin- 
tilian says that it added something to the accepted 
religion;^ and Bio Chrysostom in the 1st cent. 
A.D. tells ns how it affected educated men. 



Pig, 13.— Coin of Elis. 


* Our Zeus is peaceful and gentle in all ways, as the over- 
looker of an undivided and united Hellas . . . set up gentle 
and stately in form above all grief, giver of life and means of 
living and' all good things, the common father and saviour and 
guardian of men, so far ag it was possible for a mere man by 
meditating to copy the divine and infinite nature. . . . If any 
man were utterly burdened in heart, after meeting in life many 
misfortunes and troubles, a stranger to sweet sleep, even he, 
I think, standing before this image would forget all the terrible 
pains and sufferings of our mortal life * (Orat. xii.). 

In the same way, the great statue of Athene 
Parthenos at Athens (fig. 14) concentrated about 
herself the patriotic ardour of the people of the 
city ; she was not only the deity who gave wisdom 
1 Znst. Orat. xu. x. 9. 


in council and skill in craft, but she also embodied 
the common life, the destiny, the star of the 
Athenians, and all the better because she was as 
dignified and majestic as Pheidias could make her. 
So also, when, about 300 B.c., Eutyc hides the 
sculptor made for the people of the newly-founded 
city of Antioch a representation of the Fortune, 
or Tyche, of that city, he represented her as a 
most graceful figure seated on a rock, with the 
river -god Orontes emerging at her feet. The 
statue, of which copies are extant (fig. 15), not 


Fig. 14. — Coin of Athens. Pig. 16.— Coin of King Tigran es. 

only gained wide admiration, and was copied in 
many other cities, but we are told that it was held 
in the highest religious reverence. Probably it 
greatly helped to make the people of Antioch feel 
that they were citizens of no mean city. In Greece, 
civic politics and religion were nearly related : the 
general or the statesman was often also a priest of 
the deity of the city. 

A different fate attended another sculptural crea- 
tion of the same period — the Sarapis of Bryaxis. 
Keligiously, Sarapis was of great importance, as 
he united the conquering Greek and the conquered 
Egyptian in a common cultus,^ since the former 
could see in him a form of Hades, and the latter a 
modification of Osiris. But the sculptor, if we may 
judge from the poor copies extant, tried to intro- 
duce into the expression of the face of the deity too 
much of mystery and solemnity, and so passed the 
hounds of possible sculpture. In a painting he 
might have^een more successful. 

Strict anthropomorphism in the embodiment in 
art of their deities was eminently suited to the 
Greeks. They were little inclined bo mysticism ; 
their minds were clear-cut and practical ; and they 
were content to abide within the limits set them 
by the eminently statuesque character of their art. 
At the best, they could produce images perfectly 
adapted to the character of their worship and their 
religious festivals — figures which a good citizen of 
fine taste could look on with pride, and which he 
could with self-satisfaction contrast with the poorer 
inventions of surrounding peoples. But in the 
latter part of the 4th cent., when the city-State was 
falling into decay, and the city festivals were becom- 
ing mere pageants, we cannot be surprised that the 
statues of the gods lost their high dignity. Sculp- 
tors of that age, notably Praxiteles, tliougli they 
could still produce exquisite forms, produced them 
at a lower level. The images of the gods no longer 
embodied human nature at its highest ide'al stage, 
but rather human nature on the level of the average 
sensuous man. The Apollo killing a lizard, by 
Praxiteles, represents the deity on the model of an 
idle and sportive youth. His Aphrodite, though she 
cannot be called impure or sensual, is yet little more 
than a woman of exquisite form engaged in taking a 
bath. The tendency thus begun soon went further, 
and in the Hellenistic age we find images of male 
and female deities which could satisfy only a sen- 
sual and pleasure-worshipping people. Of course, 
there were reactions. The great statues of Demeter 
and Persephone set up by Bamophon at Lycosura 
in Arcadia in the 2nd cent. B.C., still extant in a 
1 Of. QRiSOO-EGYJ?TIAN Rbmgioit, § z (1), vol. vi. p, 378. 
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fragmentary condition, have much of the ancient 
dignity. Sculptors who were set to make cultus- 
images for temples went hack for their naodels to 
the great creations of the 5th century. Some new 
types, such as that of the Fortune of Antioch al- 
ready mentioned, had real religious value. But an 
art which cannot produce original types suited to 
the genius of a new age must soon decay. In the 
Koman age the figures of the Greek deities which 
were produced in unlimited abundance in the work- 
shops of the sculptors have no vitality. They are 
only elegantly eclectic — charming compositions, 
but not at all stimulating to the powers of worship. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find, from the 
trustworthy evidence of coins, that many of the 
cities of Asia Minor set aside the fine Greek statues 
of their city deities which held the place of honour 
after Alexander the Great, and re-installed the 
quaint and ugly figures which those statues had 
superseded, in the time of St. Paul the people of 
Ephesus had gone hack to the image which fell 
from heaven. Borne was filled with splendid statues 
of the gods brought from Greece by conquering 
generals and by Emperors ; but they were cherished 
mainly as works of art, and not as cultus-images. 
In fact, the same transition from worship to admira- 
tion took place in regard to these statues which has 
occurred in the change of modern feeling in regard 
to Gothic cathedrals, 

Z, Roman. — In Boman religious usage, images 
do not take nearly so important a place as they do 
in Greek. Neither the anthropomorphic tendency 
nor sesthetic taste was so highly developed among 
the Romans, In fact, the primitive deities of the 
Romans were in nature too vague and abstract to 
be at all appropriately rendered in plastic art. At 
lowest, they were mere traditional daemonic forces 
connected with agriculture, or the pastoral life, or 
the various activities of man ; at highest, special 
aspects of a great spiritual force. Perhaps, apart 
from Greek and Etruscan influence, the Romans 
would not have had any statues of the gods. The 
early graves of central Italy furnish us with no 
such population of terra-cotta figures as do those 
of Greece and Asia. Perhaps the only images of 
true Roman type, which the Romans themselves 
Called imaginesy were the naturalistic portraits or 
masks, in wax or metal, of heroes and ancestors 
which Romans of birth set up in their houses and 
carried in funeral processions, and which served to 
localize the spirits of the departed, and bind them 
to the living. But Greek influences began at an 
early period to tell upon Rome, alike radiating 
from Greek colonies such as Cumse, and coming 
through the mediation of the Etruscans. As the 
Greek gods, through the influence of the Sibylline 
Boohs, were called to Rome on the occasion of 
famine or pestilence, or any crisis with which the 
native deities seemed unable to cope, they must 
needs have their temples, and Greek sculptors were 
called in to make images for those temples. On 
the coins of the Roman Republic we find copies 
of many such statues ; but there is little that is 
Boman about them ? they are merely Greek figures 
of the Hellenistic age. Occasionally the sculptor 
was called on to portray beings of Roman origin, 
such as Ve jo vis {fig. 16), Saturnus, Janus (fig. 17), 
Nerio, or Acca Larentia ; but he fulfilled his task 
by merely adapting the^ nearest Greek type in his 
repertory. The veneration of images, howevei', by 
the 1st cent. B.c. had become part of the ordinary 
domestic religion. We learn from the excavations 
at Pompeii tliat many houses had a Lararium, or 
private shrine, presided over by the Lares (fig. 18), 
who were represented , either % snakes or by the 
figures of young men, the type of whom was prob- 
ably taken from the Greek Dioscuri. 

l?he vast crowd of images of the gods which had 


been constantly increasing in Greece and Italy until 
the 3rd cent. A.D. met with extreme hatred from 
the Christians, who were as eager to destroy them 


Fia. 16.— Roman coin. Fio. 17.— Roman coin. 

as were the Puritans of England to break up the 
sculptured figures of our churches. A few great 
statues were carried to Byzantium, as works of art 



Fio. 18.— Roman coin 


rather than as objects of cultus ; but they gradu- 
ally disappeared ; and naturally none survived the 
Turkish conquest. 

LrrBRATUBK. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
course of the art., reference may be made to H. B. Walters, 
Art of the GreekBt London, 1906, and Art of the Romans, do. 
1911 ; P, Gardner, Principles of Greek Aft, New York, 1913 ; 
S. jReinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecgue et romaine, 
3 vols., Paris, 1897-1904; G. Wissowa, Rel, tend Kultus der 
Romer 2, Munich, 1912, P. GARDNER. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Hebrew and Canaan- 
ite).— I, Hebrews IN pre-Palestinian times. 
— Israelite tradition on this subject is confused and 
contradictory. In its oldest form (J) there is no 
suggestion of idol-worship among the forefathers 
of the nation, except in the Golden Calf episode 
(Ex 32), which is a satirical narrative directed 
against the bull- worship of the Northern kingdom; 
The E cycle, while admitting that not only the 
Fathers, including Terah, the father of Abraham, 
but also the Hebrews in Egypt (Jos 24^*^^^’) wor- 
shipped other gods, shows no knowledge of the 
legend according to wMck the father of Abraham 
was an idolater and even a maker of idols {Jubilees, 
12 ; Apoo. Ahr. 1-8 ; Gm. B, xxxviii. 13 ; Qwran, 
ix. 115, xix. 43 ff., xxi. 5311., xxvi. 70 ff., xxxvii.' 
81 ff. etc; cf. JEy s.v. ‘Abraham’). This cycle 
represents the worship of the t^rdpMm, that is to 
say, of at least one class of images, as a foreign 
custom (Gn Ezekiel, on the other hand, 

accuses the Israelites of having worshipped ‘ abomi- 
nations,’ no doubt images, in Egypt (20®- 23^ ® ; 

cf. 16®®), and perhaps also of having served their 
tribal gods (‘ the “ aboAiinations ” of the^ house of 
Israel ’ ) under the form of ‘ creeping things and 
abominable beasts ’ (8^^^“^®). 

It is probable, however, that, as long as the 
Hebrews led a nomadic existence, they made little 
or no use of figured representations of the divinity, 
at least in public worship (of. the case of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs [J. Wellhausen, Beste arab. Heiaen- 
Ums^y Berlin, 1897, p. 102]). Even at a more 
advanced stage of culture, the Semitic peoples 
still represented the divinity in their most venerated 
sanctuaries (e.g. on Mount Carmel) by objects which 
had little or no resemblance to the human form 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 78). Analogies may be found in the 
case of the Romans (Yarro, in Aug. de Civ. JDei, 
lY. xxxi 2 ; Pint, Huma, 8 ; Pliny, HN xxxiv, 4 
[15]j, Greeks (Lucian, de Sacrif. 10 f.), Egyptians 
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{Lucian, de Dea Syr. 3), and Persians (Deinon, 
in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 65 [ed. Dindorf, i, 71] ; 
Herod, i. 131 ; Strabo, XV. iii. 13 [732]). 

As a matter of fact, the religion of Jahweh at 
the time of the sojourn in the desert probably did 
not carry with it such a strict prohibition against 
the use of images in worship as the first decalogue 
ascribes to Moses (Ex 20^^*, Dt 6®^-) ; otherwise it 
would be diificuit to explain the freedom with 
which the most faithful worshippers of Jahweh 
made use of them down to the 8th cent, (see 11. 2). 
The much more ancient decalogue of Ex 34 con- 
demns only a certain kind of images It is ' 

probable that the nomadic Hebrews used statuettes 
as amulets and in private worship (Gn SH®* 35^ 
cf. Ex 33®^* 35®^). Among the Arabs of the time of 
Muhammad (W. K. Smith, Ed, London, 

1894, p. 208 f.), the Phoenicians, and the Canaanites, 
images were much more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes than for public worship. The 
same is true of the iEgeau peoples (G. Karo, AEW 
vii. [1904] 155 f.). 

II. AFTm mJE SBTTLB3imT IN PALBSTINB,-- 

1. Idol-worship among the Canaanites. — Canaan 
was a land of idols (Nu 33«2, Dt 7^® 12^ 29^^ Ps 106^8, 
etc.) — a fact which has been confirmed by the 
excavations recently made in Palestine. As yet 
nothing has been found in the sanctuaries but 
stelm, and it is probable that the deity was usually 
represented on them under the form of a massebhdy 
an ^aSirct, or some natural object. But in private 
houses, in tombs, and in a sacrificial trench at 
Gezer, statuettes have been discovered in profusion 
which were obviously used in private worship 
(amulets, ex-votos, etc.). Those of most frequent 
occurrence are images of goddesses (Astarte) in 
bas-relief or, more rarely, in the round, tending 
towards, the Babylonian type in the North and 
becoming more ‘ Egyptized ^ in the South. An 
Atargatis (?) has also been found, some phalli, 
heads and shoulders of the bull, a brazen serpent, 
figurines of doves, cows, fish, statuettes of Egyptian 
divinities — Ptah, Osiris, Thoth, Naprit, Thueris, 
and, above all, Bes. Although statues were of 
rarer occurrence in the public sanctuaries of Pales- 
tine, we need not conclude that they were entirely 
lacking (1 S 5^’'*) ; they were naturally much more 
exposed to destruction than private ones. 

LiTJLRjJiiSKK.-^PEFSt, especially from vol. xx., new ser. (1890) ; 
ZDPV, from vol. xxv. (1902) ; MNBPVt from vol. viii. (1902) ; 
BarvaH TheoL Review, li. [1909] 102-113, iii. [1910] 136-138, 
248-263, iv. [1911] 136-143 ; ER, vols. i.-xii. (1892-1903), new ser, 
vol. i.ff. (1904 ff.); H. Vincent, Canaan, a*apr^ Vexphration 
rieente, Paris, 1907, pp. 162-180 (an excellent general survey). 

2 . Idol-worship in Jahwism. — ^After they had 
settled in Palestine, the Israelites, no doubt taking 
their lead from the people of the country, proceeded 
freely to the fabrication of images of Jahweh (and 
eventually of other gods), and began to worship 
them in the public sanctuaries as well as in private. 

Micah had in the * house of gods * of which he was proprietor 
a graven image and a molten image (according to another 
version, an ‘6ph6d, and a ter^phtm) which were afterwards 
transferred to the great sanctuary of Dan, where priests of the 
line of Moses officiated ( Jg 17-18). Gideon made an '€ph6d which 
was worshipped by the whole of Israel (834-27), At Nob there 
was an *4pk6a served by the priests of the family of Eli, which 
was often consulted by Saul and David (see II. 7). David had a 
terdphim in his house (1 S 1913-16). 

In the great sanctuaries of the Northern king- 
dom, e.g, at Bethel and Dan, and perhaps in 
Samaria (Hos 8^), Jahweh was worshipped in the 
form of a golden bull (1 K 12*-^*®°). The author of 
the Book of Kings, who looks on the past from 
the point of view of the prophets of the 7th cent. 
B.C., describes these acts of idolatry as innova- 
tions of Jeroboam I., but they were quite in keep- 
ing with the ideas which were dominant in the 
Jsihwism of the 10th cent. B.O. ; neither Elijah nor 
Elisha, nor even Amos in the 8th cent., thought 
of censuring the worship of ‘golden calves.* In 


the kingdom of Judah a brazen serpent, said to 
have been made by Moses himself, received sacrifices 
till Hezekiah destroyed it (2 K 18^). The land was 
full of idols (Is 2®). Ezekiel, about 592 B.O., men- 
tions an ‘ image of jealousy * set up in the Temple 
( 8 ®- ®). 

At Gezer and at Taanach several statuettes of 
Astarte have been found in heaps of Israelite ddbris 
(Vincent, op, ciL, 162, 164 f.). 

3. The meaning attached to idol-worship. — The 
first Semitic statues were probably stelse {TTia^sebkd) 
which had been given a human or animal form : 
the statue of Panammon is called n^b, the same 
word as n^stbh (a Heb. synonym of mas^ehhd), and 
the Arab. nu§b. Idolatry was thus in principle 
only a variety of fetishism, commonly practised 
by the Hebrews and the other Semites {massebhd, 
^aS-Srd, ‘ ark *), We must, then, consider the image 
as having been, like all other fetishes, a dwelling- 
place ofiered to the god, where he consented to 
take up his abode only after the performance of 
certain inauguration ceremonies (Jg 8^j cf. C. 
Fossey, La Magieassyriennei Paris, 1902, p. 132 f, ; 
M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. do. 1905, 
pp. 166, 229 5 jE. B. Tylor, JP(7®, London, 1891, ii. 
168 ff.). 

4. The rites connected with idol- worship. — In 

ancient Israel images were kissed (Hos IS'*^, 1 It 19^® ; 
cf. Job ; Mish. Sank. vii. 6 ; Apul. de Magia, 
66 ; S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Eel, im VolksUhen des 
heut, OrientSy Leipzig, 1903, pp. 164, 287) j incense 
was ofiered to them (Ezk 8^^) ; they were consulted 
as oracles (see II. 7 and 8 ) ; they were placed in a 
closed cellay differing thus from most of the other 
sacred objects of the ancient Semites (Jg 17® ; cf. 
Ep. Jer. 1 Mac 10®®, Wis 13^®) ; they were 

clothed in sumptuous garments (Ezk 16^®; cf. Jer 
10®, Ep. Jer. uf. ao. S3, w. 73 . jyfish. Sank, vii. 6). 

other customs connected -with idol-worship are mentioned, 
but in passages which refer expressly only to pagan idolatry— 
e.g.y the custom of carrying idols in procession (la 46i» 7, jer lo®. 
Am 626 (?)^ Ep. Jer. 4. 26), of giving them food (Sir 301^ [Heb. IB], 
Ep. Jer, 26. 80 ; Bel and the Dragon), of embracing them, anointing 
them, washing them, and sprinldinc' them with water (Mish. 
Sank. vii. 6), of bowing before them (i’ft, j Ep. Jer.o), of decorat- 
ing them with jewels and garlands (Ep. Jer.o ; Mish. Aboda 
Zara, i. 9), of fixing them in their place with nails (Is 4l7, Jer 
104, Wis 13^8) or chains (Is 401®), and of lighting candles for 
them (Ep. Jer.is). 

5. Names for idols. — The diffusion of the worship 
of images in ancient Israel is attested by the multi- 
plicity of words used to designate them (cf, JSDJB ii. 
451 ,• G. F. Moore, EBi ii. 2146-2150). {a) General 
terms. — (1) Selem^ ‘ image ’ (2 K IF® [2 Ch 23^^, Ezk 
72® 16”, Nu33®^ Am 6^® [gloss]) ; (2) semely ‘ statue* 
(Dt 4^®, Ezk 8®* ®, 2 Ch 33^' ^®) ; (3) tahhnUhy origin- 
ally ‘model,’ whence ‘representation* (Dt 

Is 44^®, Ezk 8^® [gloss ?]) ; (4) PmUndy ‘ form * (Dfc 
416, 28. 26 58 20^1; (6) ‘portable idol* 

(Is 46^). (6) Names taken from material or manner 
of fabrication , — (6) 'A^ahbim (sing, 'b§eh j to it, as 
to many of the reputedly pagan terms, the Mas- 
soretes gave the vowels 01 ‘ shame,* and it thus 

became identical with ^ grief*). This term, 
which is usually applied to idols in general, 
even idols of silver and gold, doubtless originally 
meant clay statues (cf. ; this is probably the 

reason why the are sometimes distinguished 
from the graven image (Is 48®, Mic 1’) and from 
the molten image (Is 48®, Hos 13*). Besides clay 
statues (Vincent, 158-162, 166, 169, 172 [idol 
mould] ; cf, Wis IS’**^®), there are also ; (7) the 
(sing. pesel)y ‘graven images,* made of 
wood (Dt 7®- 12®) or of stone (Is 21®, 2 Ch 34** ; 

Vincent, 153, 157, 173), and sometimes (at least in 
the case of pagan idols) painted (Wis 13^^ 16*) or 
ornamented with silver and gold (Jer 10*). This 
must have been a very common kind of image, ipx 
the word p^stUm could be applied to idols in general, 
even those made of metal (Is 40^® 44^®, Jer 10^*), 
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There was also (8) the molten image, massekhd, 
tiesekh (Is 41^® 48®, Jer 10^^ nastkh (Bn 11®), in 
gold, silver, or sometinies bronze (see II, 6 (2)). 
According to certain texts, the bulls of Ban and 
Bethel were massiJMth 13^, Ex 32^, Bt 9^®* 
Neh 9^®), made by pouring the molten metal into a 
mould (Ex 32^-®*24^; iiPj=*to cast,’ ‘to melt’ (Is 
40ifl 44^0), Cf. Vincent, 1631, 1671, 17S-175. 
Again, we have (9) the 'rep^Ypucra and ireptctpyupa 
(Dt 7=^®, Is 3022; cf, alsoEp. Jer.s- 24.39. eo. ss, ct.toi.). 
The framework on to which the sheets of gold or 
silver were hammered and soldered might be of 
some common metal (Is 40^® 41'^ ; of. the statuette 
of Osiris, K. A. S* Macalister, FEFSt^ new sen, 
XXXV. [1903] 39) or of wood, such as the ‘ golden 
calves,’ according to the evidence of Hos 8® {‘in 
pieces ’), Ex 32^ (‘ fashioned it with a graving tool ’), 
822® burnt it with fire . . . strewed it upon the 
water'), (ID) Figured stones, 'ehhen maMt (Lv 
26^, Ku 33®2, Ezk 8^2 probably intermediary 
between the stele and the statue (Lv 26^), were 
used as idols, and also (11) images carved out (or, 
according to others, ‘ drawn ’ [‘ graven ’ images]) on 
the inner walls of the Temple (Ezk 8^®). 

There are numerous ironical descriptions of the manufacture 
of idols, but they are all poat-Exilic, and are directed agrainst 
foreign idola—Hab 2i8f., is 4018-20 4l9f. 440-20 460f‘, Jer loo-s. 9.i4f.^ 
Es 116^8==:1851W8, Wis 1810-16 15, Ep. Jer. (^Bar 6 [cf. Weigand 
Naumann, Untersuchungen iiber den apoJer„ Jeremiasbrieft 
Giessen, IdlS, pp. S-9]), Apoc. Abr. 1-8. 

6. Forms of idols. — (1) Human , — The Israelites, 
like the Canaanites (see II. 1), the Philistines 
(1 S 6*), and the pagans (Is 44^®, Ps 115^“®), pos- 
sessed human idols (Bt 4^®, 1 S 19^®, Ezk 16^”’), but 
theriomorphic images were of much more frequent 
occurrence (Bt 4^’** 5®^*=: Ex 20'‘^')* 

(2) Animal, — (a) Then^/iuMdUf ‘brazen serpent' 
{n^hdieth), was worshipped in Jerusalem down to 
the* 8th cent. B.O. (2 K 18^). As far as one can 
judge from tradition (Nu 2B‘^), the Israelites 
regarded this statue as the image of the^mw — 
subject to Jahweh rather than identified with Him, 
as has been supposed (A. Loiay, Eel, d'IsT,\ 
Paris, 1908, p. 81 f.)— who becomes incarnated in 
fiery serpents {s^rdpMm^ and in turn heals and 
inflicts mortal wounds (cf. E. Meyer, Lie Isr, und 
ihre Hachharstdmvie, Halle, 1906, pp. 116, 426 f.). 
It is quite probable, however, that this bronze 
statue was originally an ancient Canaanite idol 
representing the spirit of a spring (there was a 
‘ serpent stone ’ by the side of the sacred spring of 
Rdghel in J erusalem {I K 1®]), perhaps the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Hivvites. In the Canaanite 
high place of Gezer a little brazen serpent, and at 
Taanacli six or seven real serpent heads and one 
in terra-cotta, have been found (Vincent, 117, 
174-176). (A) Jahweh was usually represented 
under the form of the bull, as a symbol of His 
irresistible force (Nu 23^2 24®). Hosea and the 
prophetic writers call these statues ‘ calves,’ per- 
haps derisively, from their small size. Beisner, 
however, in 1910 found on a Samarian ostracon 
the proper name Hghelvo {Harvard Theol, Eev, iv. 
[1911] 141), which may be interpreted ; * Jahweh is 
a calf, t.e. a young bull’ (said in no spirit of 
mockery) ; the name, however, seems rather to 
signify ‘calf of Jahweh,’ i.e, ‘son of the bull- 
Jahweh’ (cf. Abel, EB, new ser,, viii. [1911] 293). 
The Israelites probably borrowed this symbol from 
the Canaanites (see Bull [Sem.]), who in their 
turn may have got it from the Egyptians. 

In Palestine, besides several bulls’ heads and figurines of cows, 
statuettes of goddesses have been found with horns on their 
head CVincent, 160, 164, 1691, 174] — a decoration probably 
copied from the statues of the Egyptian goddess Hathor. 

This symbol occurred with great frequency 
throughout Israel, and played a great part in the 
ornamentation of the temple in Jerusalem. The 
seal of a certain ‘ S®ma'yahfl ben 'Azaryahh’ bears 
the figure of a bull (I. Benzinger, Heb, Archdol.^^ 


Tubingen, 1907, p. 227). From this probably 
comes the epithet of ^'cLhhir (‘strong man’ dr 
‘bull’) of Israel’ or ‘of Jacob,’ given to Jahweh 
(Is Gn 492^^, Is 4028 60^®, Ps 132^- ®), and perhaps 
also the custom of placing horns at the corners of 
the altar (1 K £28^ 314. Lagrange, EB, new 

ser,, iv, [1907] 501, for the same custom in Crete). 

7. The Ephod. — The *^phdd and the t^rdphim 
must be treated separately because of the un- 
certainty as to their true nature. The word 'SphSd 
signifies: (a) in certain ancient texts, a garment 
worn by the priest (iphOd hadh) (see HDB i. 725) ; 
[h] in P, a piece of cloth which the high priest wore 
above his dress and from which hung a pocket (J^n) 
containing the oracle {4rim-tummim) (see art. 
Bbess, vol. V. p. 67®^). But there are (c) a certain 
number of ancient passages where 'iphod certainly 
stands for some symbol of the divinity, and prob- 
ably for a sort of statue. 

In Jg 824’27 Gideon, with the golden ear-rings taken as spoil 
from the Mldianites, the weight of which amounted to 1700 
Shekels, made an '&ph6d which he set up (or ‘put’) in Ophrah, 
and ‘ all the sons of Israel went a whoring after it there,’ which 
means, according to the ordinary sense of this expression, that 
the Israelites ofifered it an illegal worship (cf., however, Hos 4i3, 
Lv 205f*, Nu 1589). It would obviously be impossible to wear a 
garment or an oracle pocket weighing over 60 lbs. It was also 
the custom to manufacture divine symbols out of gold or jewels 
used as amulets or otherwise held sacred— the Golden Calf (Ex 
32 ) ; the ark (Ex SS*-® 3522 ; cf. Dt 725f‘). In the story of Micah 
(Jg 17-lS) the *iph6d is mentioned in connexion with terdphim 
and ‘ a graven image and a molten image.* In the sanctuary of 
Nob, there was an *Sph6d behind which the sword of Goliath 
was kept wrapped up in a cloak (1 S 219f')* This ^iphdd was 
often consulted by Saul and David in their campaigns ; the 
priest on those occasions held it *in his hand’ (1 S 23 <j) ; he was 
asked to ‘ bring it hither,’ and carried it to the person who was 
consulting it (1418 230 30?) — he ‘ carried ’ it * to carry,’ not 

to wear * ; 143 22I8 [LXX]). 

It would be utterly impossible to bring together 
all the different acceptations of the word 'iphdd 
under one general meaning, by supposing, e.y., that 
the word had always the signification of ‘ pagne,’ 
one corner of which formed a pocket for holding 
the sortes (Foote, The Ephod, pp. 19, 27, 41-44 ; 
Moore, EJ3i, art. ‘Ephod* [exception made for 
'tpMd of Gideon]), or that it was the golden mask 
of the divine statue which the priest put on when 
he was delivering oracles (Bulim, Handkomm. zum 
AT, Gfittingen, 1892, on Is 30®^), 

One would rather do well to remember that semantics has 
disclosed in every language diversities of meaning which are 
far more singular than those attaching to the word *eph6d, 
iSsHi whatever its etymological significance, and whether the 
verb “15^, ‘ to cover,* is a denominative of 'I’lSK or not, could 
mean a ‘garment,* then a ‘covering’ of precious metal on a 
statue (this is the natural meaning of in Is 3022 ; | 
and in the end a ‘ statue * covered with a layer of gold or silver 

(cf.n.s(9)). 

The objection has been raised that a statue does 
not declare oracles, especially oracles obtained by 
a sort of drawing of lots like the Urim and 
Thummim (1 S 14’*^ [L20C]). Yet the PrdpMm (Ezk 
21^®, Zee 10® [see, however, 11. 8]) and the molten 
image (Hah 2^®) gave consultations. In Babylonia, 
questions were apparently ‘whispered* to newly 
consecrated idols (Lagrange, Etudes rel, s4m,^y 
282). In Egypt there were statues which nodded 
their heads or spoke, the priests who made them 
move or speak being supposed to be inspired by the 
god. Another suggestion is that the 'iphtd was a 
statuette which, when set in motion by the priest, 
could stop in two or three different positions, or an 
idol with a cavity containing sacred lots, possibly 
like the vases of female or animal shape found in 
the Palestine excavations (Vincent, 229, 314). 

Litbraturb,— I n addition to the works quoted above, see 

G. F. Moore, Judges, London, 1898, p. 381 ; T, C. Foote, The 
Bphod, its Forma and Use, Baltimore, 1902 (with bibliography); 

H. T. Elhorst, ZATWxxx, [X910] 269-276. 

8. The Teraphtm.— It is difficult to draw from 
the text any coherent idea of what the Prdphim 
were. 
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Rachel steals those of her father Laban, and, when he asks 
for ‘ his gods,’ she conceals them in the camel’s furniture (Gn 
8119. 80-85). Later, Jacob buried these * strange gods ’ under the 
(sacred) terebinth of Shechem ( 352 - 4 ), Here Umphim signifies 
small statues representing strange gods. Micah has in his 
sanctuary an 'SphCd and UmpMm (Jg 17-18), which were 
used in the worship of Jahweh. Hosea also mentions the 
Waphim, connecting them closely with the '^pMd as one of 
the indispensable elements of the Israelite cult of his day 
(34). Michal assisted her husband David in his flight from 
Saul by putting ‘the Ur^phtm* in bed in his place (1 S 1013) ; for 
the subterfuge to bo successful, the terdphim in question must 
have had the size and appearance of a man. From this anecdote 
we gather that in the time of David the ierdpMmvto.^ one of the 
normal articles of furniture in an Israelite house. On the other 
hand, in all texts belonging to a date later than the 8th cent. b.c., 
the UrdphVm are condemned side by side with divination (1 S 
1523), necromancy, and idolatry (2 K 2324). Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating between two ways, consults the oracles : he shakes 
the arrows to and fro, consults the t^rdphtm, and inspects the 
liver ; the divination for Jerusalem having come into his right 
hand, he sets his face towards that town (Ezk 2126 f.). Here 
UrwpMm. is used for a pagan means of divination. In Zee 102i 
the word is used of a pagan or illegal mode of consultation 
(connected with soothsayers and dreams). 

The suggestion has "been made that WajMm 
should be identified with, seraphim (C. S. Wake, 
Serpent Worship, London, 1888, ;p. 47), but there 
are no clear grounds for adopting it. 

Others think that the t^rdphim were statuettes 
used as sortes and enclosed in the '^ph6d, which 
M'ould then he a kind of pouch (Foote, op. cit ; 
K. Marti, Kurzer Eandhomm. xiii., Tubingen, 
1903, on Hos 3“^ ; cf. John Spencer, de Leg. Hebrce- 
orum ritualihtis et earwn rationibus, Cambridge, 
1685, bk. iii. diss. 7). This explanation, however, 
would not suit MichaPs t^rdphhn of human size, 
and in any case the use of t^rdpMm for divination 
is supported only by late texts. 

It is held that the tH'dphim were images of 
ancestors (Lippert, Stade, Sehwally, Nowack, 
Budde, Charles, Torge). If this were proved, the 
fact that the t^rdphtm sometimes appeared as 
domestic idols (Laban, Michal) and were used in 
various countries (Laban, Nebuchadnezzar) would 
be explained. But why should the Danites have 
transported the images of Micah^s ancestors into 
their public sanctuary, or why should the daughters 
of Laban have stolen the PrdpMm of their father, 
since ancestor- worship could not he taken part in 
by women ? W ould Eaohel and Michal have treated 
the images of the ancestors of their family with 
such scant ceremony ? Again, no traces have been 
found np till now of any statues of ancestors 
among the Babylonians. 

According to another explanation, the t^rdphim 
originally represented the familiar spirit oi the 
house, and Avere analogous with the lares and 
penates (Cornelius h Lapide, Comm., Antwerp, 
1681 ; E. Reuss, Die Geseh. der heil. Schrif ten Alien 
Testaments^ Brxmswick, 1890, p. 177 ; J. Frey, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und SeeUnhult im alien Israel, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 102-104 ; C. Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenkulttis und die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 
1900, p. 175; H. Gunkel, Gen.*, Gdttingen, 1910, 
p. 345 ; A. Loisy, Bel. dl 1 st. 202 ), 

In Babylonia each place has its tutelary genius, 
each individual even has ‘his god* and ‘his god- 
dess.’ The cult of the genius loci, of the gad 
(Fortune) of the house, continued among the Jews 
down to Talmudic times (Bab. Sank. Ned. 
56®) ; clear traces of it are found in the foundation 
sacrifices of modern Syria (Curtiss, Vrsem. Bel., 
pp. xvi, 208 f., 265-267). This interpretation seems 
the most plausible, at least if the word t^rdphtm 
always signifies one and the same thing. It still 
seems rather curious, however, in spite of the 
analogy of the lc^r4hMm, that these statues of 
genii loci should almost always have had a place 
in the sanctuaries of Jahweh (Jg 17-18,^ Hos 3^*), 
and that the Danites should have carried off to 
Laish the statue of a genim loci of Mount 
Ephraim. 


The explanation of the difficulty of finding any 
agreement between the different contexts in which 
t^rdphtm occurs may be that the word, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has been found, is one 
of the opproorious terms used by the Jews of 
recent times in Biblical texts as a substitute for 
the abhorred names of idols and false gods (see 
III. 3). T^raphini may be the plural of tdreph, 
which in the Hebrew of the Mishna means ‘ foul- 
ness,’ ‘obscenity.’ Now, in this case, we have no 
assurance that this abusive term was everywhere 
and always substituted for one single expression. 
In Zee 10* the Peshitta still appears to have read 
0’)^=}' (‘spirits of divination’ or ‘necromancers’), 

ii.O^(cf. Lv 19” 20”, 1 S 289, 2 K 23“ etc.) ; in 
other contexts there may have been some term 
signifying idol in general {p^stlim, Ezk 21** LXX ; 
'dsabUm) or god (UOhtm). 

Litera-tuub. — ^I n addition to the works quoted, reference 
maybe made to A. Lods, La Qroyanae A la vie future et le culte 
des morts dam V antiquiU israMte^ Paris, 1900, i. 231-236 ; 
P. Torge, Seelenglaube und Umterblichkeitshoffnung im AT, 
Leipzig, 1909, pp. 141-143. 

III. BEACTION against JDOL‘WORSMIF.--t. 
Before the 8th cent. B.C, — The worship of images 
soon became suspect to the upholders of the true 
religion of Jahweh ; Asa is said to have done away 
with those which his fathers had made, but the 
second decalogue (Ex 34^*^), towards the 9th cent., 
condemns only the worship of ‘ molten gods,’ i.e. 
statues whose splendour contrasted too strongly 
vdth the simplicity of olden times. The history of 
the Golden Calf (Ex 32) reffects the same point of 
view. 

2. The Prophets. — Hosea is the first to lay down 
the principle of the incompatibility of idol-worship 
with the true worship of Jahweh (8^“® 13^^* ; cf . 3^). 
Isaiah forbids the use of idols of gold and silver 
(28. 20) . a^nd Hezekiah, apparently at his instigation, 
breaks the brazen serpent in pieces (2 K 18^). It 
was probably about this time that all manufactui’e 
or worship of images of the deity was absolutely 
prohibited (Ex 20^^* )• The reforms instituted by 
Josiah (621 B.a) include a prohibition against all 
representations of Jahweh — even unfigured ones 
(Dt 16*^^*, 2 K 23 ®- ^). Bt 4^®*- (7th-6th cent. 
B.C.) indicates a motive — the only one formulated 
in the OT— for this prohibition, namely, the fact 
that the Israelites on Mount Horeb saw no form oi 
shape. 

One of the arguments used by the prophets ol 
the 7th cent. B.c. and later against pagan gods is 
that they are gods of stone and wood. They de- 
scribe the manufacture of these idols with com- 
placent irony, and identify them purely and simply 
with the divinities that they represent (a fre^ent 
theme from the 6th cent. B.c. onwards; see II, 5). 
This line of argument presupposes that it is an 
accepted Jewish belief that Jaliweh has not, and 
cannot have, any material representation. 

3. Judaism.— Tliese divine images still retained 
their prestige among the common people to a cer- 
tain degree (2 Mac 12^ ; cf. perhaps Ps 16“* 31’, Zee 
10* [?], Is 30**, if these passages are post-Exilic and 
refer to Jews). In the ruins of Jewish houses at 
Elephantine some bas-reliefs and statues have been 
found, which were probably worshipped by the 
members of the Jewish colony of that town (0. 
Bubensohn, ZA xlvi. [1909] 30; E. Meyer, JDer 
Papyrusfund von Elephantine, Leipzig, 1912, p. 
65 1.). But probably idol- worship was now only a 
popular superstition; and, when the author of 
Enoch (99^^* 104®) accuses his Jewish adversaries of 
‘ following idols,’ it is apparently to be understood 
as a polemic exaggeration respecting their tolerance 
of the pagans and Greek art. 

Among the JeAvs who were most rigorous in 
keeping the laAV, the Second Commandment was 
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so scrupiiloTisly followed that all manufacture of 
images was forbidden, even when the images were 
not intended for worship at all (cf. Wis 14^2-20^^ 
Thus, while animal representations abounded in 
the decoration of the pre-Exilic Temple (ef. Sir 
38®^), a perfect storm of disapproval arose when 
Herod set a golden eagle above one of the doors of 
the sanctuary (Jos. Arit XVII. vi. 2-4, BJ I. 
xxxiii. 2-4). Pilate also met with great opposition 
when he attempted to allow the legions to enter 
Jerusalem with their ensigns {Ant. xviii. iii, 1, 
BJ n. ix. 2f.). In A.D. 66 the Jewish insurgents 
destroyed the palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias 
because it was decorated with sculptures repre- 
senting animals (Jos. Life^ 12). It was out of 
regard for this scruple that neither Herod nor the 
Homans put human or animal effigies on the as or 
fractions of the coined for Judsea, 

The pious Jew avoided even pronouncing words 
si^ifymg * images/ 4dols,’ etc. (Zee IS^PslG'^), 
substituting for them opprobrious terms, which 
were usually those used to replace the names of 
pagan gods (Ex 23^^, Dt 12^, Hos e.g., was 

read ‘ shame/ in proper names), so that it is 

often difficult to tell whether idols or strange gods 
are meant: ‘nothingness’ (according to 

others, ‘small gods') j gilMUm, ‘dung’ (BY ‘abo- 
minations’ ; according to others, ‘ shapeless masses/ 
‘grotesq^ue figures’); td^ehhd (Is 44^^, Jer 

16*3, j)|j 27*®), ‘abominable thing’; miphUsMy 
‘object of horror’; p^ghaHm (Lv 26^°), n^hMla 
(Jer 16*3), < carcass ’ ; (Ps 108®®), ‘the dead ’ ; 

’feen, ‘ trouble/ ‘wickedness’; hehhel^ ‘vanity ' ; 16' 
'MMm (Hos 8®), ‘not God.’ Some of these terms 
of abuse go back to the Prophets {e.g., Am 5®, Jer 
2®, Is 44®®) ; but in many cases they were intro- 
duced into Scripture at a very late date by Jewish 
scribes as a substitute for neuter terms, As a 
matter of fact this process continued even after the 
time of the Septuagint version (2 S 5®*, 1 K 11®* 

2 K 23*», Is 19^). Cf. G. F. Moore, EBi ii. 2148- 
2150. 

LirBRATURB.-~W. W. Baudissin, Stxtd. zur sent, 
gmh.y Leipzig*, 1876-78, i. 40-177 ; P, Scholz, G6tzmdUnst und 
Zauherwesm bd den altm Hehrdem und den benachbarten 
Vdlkemy Rapenaburg, 1877 ; B. Stade, Bibl. Theoh dea AS*, 
Tiitmgen, 1906, pp. 119-181; W. Nowack, Beb. ArcMol, 
Freiburg, 1894, il. 21-25 ; I. Benzinger, Beb. AnMol,% Tub- 
ingen, 1907, pp. 219 f., 827-829; E. Kautzsch, Bibl. Theoh dea 
A% do. 1911, pp. 94-99, 216-217, 220 f., etc. 

Adolphe Lods, 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Indian). — 1 , Intro- 
ductory. — In no part of the world, perhaps, can 
the characteristics of idolatry be investigated with 
more success than in India, owing to the abundance 
of the material, and the attention mven to it since 
Hinduism and its allied faiths, Buddhism and 
Jainism, came under the observation of the 
foreigner. A visitor to one of its sacred cities is 
at once aware of the prevalence of image-worship. 
The streets, like those of Athens in the time of 
St. Paul, appear to be ‘wholly given to idolatry’ 
(Ac 17^* AV). , Writing forty-five years ago, M. A. 
Sherring estimated that the city of Benares con- 
tained 1454 temples, and that 

* th« number of idola actually worshipped by the people certainly 
exceeds the number of the people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over ; it cannot be less than half a roilUon, and, may be 
many more.’ ‘Idolatry,' he adds, ‘ is a charm, a fascination to 
the Hindu. It is, so to speak, the air he breathes. It is the 
food of his soul. It is the foundation of his hopes, both for this 
world and for another' (S*he Sacred City of the Bindm, London, 
1868, p. 41 e). 

Since his time, for reasons elsewhere explained 
(§ 8), the number of temples and images in this 
and other sacred cities has largely increased. There 
are in all about sixty temples in Nasik, a number 
which has earned for it the name of the Benares of 
W. India {BG xvi. [1883] 503). Within the sacred 
enclosure at Puri rise about 120 temples * dedicated 
to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has 


imagined its god’ (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, Londoii, 
1872, i. 128). At all the Hindu sacred places the 
minor idols enshrined in little niches along the 
.streets and the entrances to the bathing-places are 
innumerable. 

Among the more primitive tribes Only a few, like 
the Mundas or Kandhs, are said to practise no 
image-worship ; but this does not exclude the cult 
of rude stocks and stones (E. T. Dalton, Desmpt» 
Ethnol. Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 256 ; S. C. Eoy, 
The Mundas and their Country, do. 1912, p. 122 ; 
S. C. Maepherson, Memorials 0/ Service in India, 
London, 1S65, p. 102). According to J. G. Scott, 
in Burma ‘ none of the races have, or at any rate 
admit that they have, idols. There is no bowing 
down to stocks and stones’ {Upper Burma Gaz., 
1900, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 83). There are, of course, 
numerous images of the Buddha, but to the Burman 
‘ the accusation of bowing down to stocks and stones 
is intolerable, and the implication is combated with 
feverish energy. Where there are no prayers, in 
the technical sense of the word, there can be no 
idolatry,’ The words uttered before his impassive 
features ‘ are not a supplication for mercy or aid, 
but the praises of the Lord himself, through the 
contemplation of whose triumphant victory over 
passions and ignorance the most sinful may be led 
to a better state’ (Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The 
Burman, London, 1882, i. 220). 

Many writers, missionaries in particular, fiercely 
denounce the grossness of Hindu idolatry (J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs'^, Oxford, 
1906, pp. 548, 581, 590 f. ; W. Ward, The Hindoos^, 
Serampore, 1818, Introd. ii, x 1). Some later 
writers, however, recognize that the prevalence of 
image-worship is not the chief obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity. The growth of agnosti- 
cism, the revival of Vedantism, and the rise of 
modern sects, like Sikhism, or the Arya and the 
Brahma Samaj {gq*v.), which reject the idolatrous 
Puranic cults, and seek to revive an earlier and 
simpler form of worship, are a more serious hin- 
drance to Christian propaganda. 

2. The historical aevelopment of idolatry. — The 
universality of image- worship in its more elaborate 
form is comparatively modem among the Hindus. 
In the Vedas we observe the deification of terres- 
trial objects — rivers, mountains, plants, trees, im- 
plements, and weapons ; and ‘ material objects are 
occasionally mentioned in the later Vedic literature 
as symbols representing deities ’ (A. A. Macdonell, 
Veaic Myth., xSfcrassburg, 1897, p. 154 f.). The 
existence of idols in Vedic times has been asserted 
in the cases of a painted image of Rudra, of Varuna 
with a golden coat of mail, in the distinction drawn 
between the Maruts and their images (Rigveda, 
n. xxxiii. 9, l. xxv. 13, v. lii. 15, in J. Muir, Orig. 
Shr. Texts, v. [1872] 453 f.). The comparative 
scarcity of these references, however, does not sup- 
port the conclusion that idolatry, in its general 
sense, as contrasted with the lavish idol- worship of 
a later age, is modern, because, though the higher 
Vedic religion may not have admitted images or 
sacred places, there nmst have been a lower stratum 
of Animists, who did not confine their worship to 
the deities of Nature (cf . A. Barth, BeL of India, 
London, 1882, p. 60 f. ). Fergusson {Hist. Ind. Arch. , 
do. 1899, p. 183) pressed the case too strongly when 
he suggested that ‘ it may become an interesting 
invesmgation to inquire whether the Greeks were 
not the first who taught the Indians idolatry.’ 
The influence of the Hellenistic school of Gandhara 
on Hindu sculpture is undoubted (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Oeylont Oxford, 
1911, p. 97 ft’.). But it is more than doubtful 
whether the use of idols can be solely attributed 
to this influence, Manu (c. A.D. 200 in the present 
recension, but embodying much more ancient 
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material) gives rules about circumambulating an 
image, forbids stepping on its shadow, and refers 
to the taking of oaths in its presence {Laws of 
Manuy iv. 39, 130, viii. 87). In the Makabharatat 
with which the Laws are closely connected, idol- 
worship is found fully establishea (E. W. Hopkins, 
Bel, of India, London, 1902, p. 370 £f.). Early 
Buddhism knew nothing of image-worship, which 
arose with the spread of the Mahayana school (A. 
Cunningham, Mahabodhi, London, 1892, p. 631). 
In fact, the worship of the image of Buddha, if the 
attitude of the Buddliist to images of the Master 
can be considered a form of idolatry, dates from 
the 1st cent. a.d. , about four or five centuries after 
his death (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 13 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strasshurg, 1896, p. 96 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 67; Smith, 
Sist, 79, 106). The early artists did not dare to 
portray his bodily which had for ever 

vanished, being content to attest his spiritual 
presence by silent symbols — the footprints, the 
empty chair, and so forth. Further, the absence 
of images of Buddha from early Indian art does 
not imply that images of the Hindu gods were 
then unknown ; they were certainly in use as early 
as the 4th cent. B.c. (Smith, 79 n, ; I A xxxiii. 
[1901] 146 fl). The modern idolatrous system 
dates from the establishment of neo-Brahmanism 
on the downfall of Buddhism. Though image- 
worship prevails widely in S. India, it must be 
comparatively late in its present form, because all 
the Malayalim terms for images are of Sanskrit 
origin ( W . Logan, Malabar, Madras, 1887, i. 184). 

3, The aniconic stage. — It is needless to discuss 
whether the stage of aniconism historically pre- 
cedes or leads up to that of pictures and images— 
an evolution denied by some modern anthropo- 
logists {EBr^^ xiv, 829). In India the two stages 
exist side by side, and it is possible in many cases 
to watch the rude stock or stone developing into 
the anthropomorphic image. The so-called * fetish ^ { 
— to use a term which has lost most of its signifi- | 
cance to students of the present day— appears in 
many forms, included in the two general types of 
poles or stocks and stones. We observe, first, the 
pre-animistic type, in which a rude stock or stone, 
from its quaint or unusual appearance, is looked 
on as the manifestation of some unknown, vague 
power, which impresses the imagination of the 
observer. In the case of stones, this form of belief 
is more apparent in the great alluvial plains, where 
stone is a rare substance, and is naturally regarded 
with a feeling of awe. Thence we pass to the 
animistic stage, where the stone, stock, or pole 
suggests a well-defined form, animal or human, 
which fits it to be the abode of a spirit. lu one 
type of such beliefs the stone is supposed to he a 
etrified man or animal, the conversion into stone 
eing due to the wrath of some ofiended god or 
saint, or it is a punishment for the breach of some 
stringent tabu. Many such peculiarly shaped 
stones are connected by some setiological legend 
with the cults of one or other of the orthodox 
deities. Some stones, stocks, or poles, again, 
acquire special sanctity, like the boundary-stone, 
the guardian stone of the village, death and 
memorial stones, the stone on which the bride is 
made to stand so that she may acquire strength 
and stability, the grindstone used as a fertility 
charm at birth or marriage rites. Similarly, 
among stocks, posts, and poles, we have the sacri- 
ficial post, the wedding post, the tank post, the 
village guardian post, the death post, the house 
pillar and posts, the post burned at the vernal fire 
festival, the Holi, symbolizing the burning of the 
old year (see artt. STONES [Indian]; FOEES AND 
Posts [Indian]). 


4. The iconic stage of idolatry; anthropo- 
morphism. — The Hindu forms his gods in his own 
image, and we can trace the development, by 
various means, of the rude stone or stock into the 
idol. 

In parts of the Central Provinces, squared pieces of wood, 
each with a rude figure carved in front, representing the village 
goddess wibh her five brothers, who are credited with the power 
of sending disease and death, are set up close to each other 
beside the highways (S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Abori- 
ginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1866, p. 16). In 
Mirzapur, similar figures, with rude heads and faces, represent 
Birnath, the cattle godling of the Ahirs (W. Orooke, TC, 1896, 
i. 63 f.). In honour of spirits, the Naikdas of Gujarat fix teak 
posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at the top into some- 
thing like a human face ; these posts are smeared with red dye, 
and rows of small clay horses, the ‘equipage’ of the spirits, are 
placed round them {BG ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 327). In the Telugu 
country, the stake representing Poturazu, brother or husband 
of the village goddess, develops into a painted image, on which 
the deity sits as a warrior, sword in hand, and carries a lime 
and nine glass bangles belonging to his sister Enama(H. White- 
head, Bull, Madras Museum^ v, 124). In the same districts, 
four village goddesses are represented by stone pillars with the 
figures of women carved upon them (ib. 148). On the same 
principle, one of the chief lirXgas, or representations of Siva, is 
shaped in front into an image of BrahmS, holding a small figure 
of Vi^nu on his head, thus forming the sacred Triad (JBff vil. 
[1883] 551). The development of the ‘fetish ’ into an anthropo- 
morphic image is also shown by the use of masks which are 
permanently attached to the stone or stock, or used only at 
special feasts or ceremonies. At Nasik in the Deccan, a Ivhga 
has a silver mask with five heads, which it wears on special 
days, particularly the full moon of the month Karttik (Nov.) ; 
and Balaji, a form of Kwba, always wears a golden mask (ib, 
xvi. [1883 J 606, 507). A h7lga at Pur wears a rude copper mask 
of a man’s face, with staring eyes and a curled moustache (ib. 
xviii. pt. iii. [1885] p. 427). At Benares, Bhaironnatb, warden 
of the city, occasionally wears a silver mask fixed on the stone 
which represents him, and the image of Durga is covered with 
tinselled cloth and has a face of brass, silver, or other metal, 
according to the whim of her priests, who keep on band a stock 
of masks which fit the head of the image (Sherring, 62, 166). 

The result of this process of anthropomorphiza- 
tion is that the idol is supposed to possess powers 
of volition and movement. 

There are numerous instances in which the image refuses to 
be moved by human agency, or moves only by order of certain 
persons. When, in anticipation of a raid by Aurang^, the 
ancient image of Ke6ava Deva was removed, from Mathura to 
Mewar, as they journeyed the wheels of the carriage refused to 
move, and the image, one of the most venerated statues of 
Kyspa, insisted on remaining at the village now known as Nath- 
dw'ara, * door of the Lord,’ where it stands to the present day 
(F. S. Growse, Mathura^, Allahabad, 1883, p, 180; J. Tod, 
An7ials of Rajasthani Calcutta, 1884, i. 668). The image of 
Siva was being taken to his capital, Lapka, by the demon 
Eavapa, and preferred to remain at Gokarn where it is 
at present (F. Buchanan, Journey from, Mysore, London, 1807, 
iii. 166). A Baja in Ber^r found an image on the river bank, 
and prayed that the god would accompany him to his capital ; 
the reply was that it would follow him so long as he did not 
look back ; at Sirpur he violated the tabu, and the image refused 
to move farther (A. Lyall, Berar Gat,, Bombay, 1870, p. 178). 
The image Balmukand, found lying in the river Jumna, attached 
itself to the Brahmanical cord of the saint Vallabhacharya, as 
he was bathing in the river (Bholanauth Ohunder, Travels of a 
Mindoo, London, 1869, ii. 49). The image of Jagann&th followed 
a gardener's daughter as she sang a verse from the Giia-ffovinda 
(M. A- Macauliffe, The Sihh Rel., Oxford, 1909, vi, 9). There is 
a story current in S. India that an image of K|^pa, plundered 
from a Hindu temple, shared the bed of one of the Delhi prin- 
cesses, and that she finally became absorbed within it fF. 
Buchanan, ii. 70 f.). The lifiga at Nagardhan opened to receive 
a pious woman who was unjustly suspected by her husband of 
infidelity (E. V. Eussell, Nagpur Gaz., 1908, i. 307 f.). Some 
images are known to grow in size, like the stone called the ‘ cat 
mother’ (Biiai Mata), which has grown from infancy to youth ; 
Tilabhande^vara, * Lord of the sesamum storehouse,’ increases 
daily in size to the amount of a grain of the seed (A, E. Nelson, 
Raipur Qat., 1909, L 287 ; Sherring, 161), An image of Buddha 
in Burma recently began to develop a moustache (Shway Yoe, 
The Burrmn, London, 1882, i. 286). An old legend tells that 
an image sweated so copiously that the Brahmans were obliged 
to cool it with their fans, and a similar story is current in Burma 
(StobaeuB, Physica, i. 66, in J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical LU., Westminster, 1901, p. 173 ; Shway 
Yoe, i. 234 1). In Baroda, an ancient image is called ‘Mother 
of the Scorpions,’ because a gummy substance, like a small red 
scorpion, oozes from its belly (BG vii. [1883] 601). 

5. The manufacture and consecration of images. 
— (a) The sttbstances from which images are made, 
— These are numerous, and in the case of the so- 
called ‘fetishes^ the variety is specially great. 

In Bombay, Hum5i, the goddess of the Variis, a forest tribe, 
is represented by a ball made from the brains of a cow, or by a 
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small fiprure of tlie animal ; their household deity, Hirv§., ia a 
bunch of peacocks’ feathers, or the iBg^nre of a hunter with his 
gun, a warrior on horseback, or a five-headed monster riding on 
a tiger (BG xviii. pt. i, [1885} p. 18S). An image of one of the 
village goddesses in S. India is made of turmeric kneaded into a 

aste (H. Whitehead, 143). The Mala goddess, Sunkalamma, in 

. India, is in the form of a cone made of boiled rice and green 

ram ; a little hollow is made in the top, and this is filled with 

utter, onions, and pulse ; four lampwicks are put into it, a 
nose-jewel is stuck on the outside of the lump, two garlands are 
tied round it, and the whole structure is decorated with re- 
ligious symbols (Thurston, TG iv. 357). Ashes, either from the 
sacred fire or from the funeral pyre, are often made into images ; 
among the Qaudos of Madras, an image of the deceased is made 
on the spot where he was cremated, and to this food is offered 
276 ; cf. vu 367). Balls or cones of clay often represent 
the deity or a sainted ancestor, as among the Aruvas, whose 
gods are a mass of mud in conical shape, with an araca-nut 
stuck on the top (ib, u 60 ; cf. iii. 461 f.). Eight little heaps of 
brick plastered over with clay represent the village gods in the 
Shahabad district of Bengal {NJ NQ i. [1891] 12S). The house- 
hold deity of the Koravas of Madras is a brick picked up at 
random (Thurston, iii. 469). The Kanphata Jogis represent 
their ancestors by unhusked coco-nuts, changed yearly on New 
Year's Day, the old coco-nut being made into oil to feed the 
lamps of their shrine ; the family god of the Mukris is an un- 
husked coco-nut ; the house nat is represented in everj” Burmese 
house by a coco-nut hung in a frame of cane {BG xv. [1883] pt. i. 
pp. 364, 376 ; Census Rep» Burma, 1911, i. 166). Amba Bhavani, 
a caste goddess in Sholapur, is a lamp (BQ xx. [1884] 108). Olay 
pots are commonly used to contain the deity, as among the 
Malas of IVladras, who represent Laksmi, goddess of prosperity, 
by a pile of six pots ; in W. India pots are commonly used as 
homes for spirits (Thurston, iv. 369; BG xv. pt. i. [1881] p. 
248x1.). 

Por anthropomorphic images the material most 
used in ancient times, as in the case of the Greek 
^6ava, was prohablywood {J. G. Frazer, Fausamas, 
1898, iv. 245 f. ; Farnell, CGjS I [1896] 141). 

Jagannath, originally a rude block, has, under Buddhist 
influence, been adapted to represent the Triad — Buddha, 
Bharma, Sangha (A. Cunningham, JBhilsa Topes, London, 1854, 
p. 368 ff.; w. W, Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 fl?., 129), The wood 
of the nlm, or niargosa tree CMelia azadirachta), is used for 
the*' most sacred images (JASBo ii. 276). Ancient wooden 
images have naturally, for the most part, disappeared. But 
there are records of their existence in KaSmir. *In Inner 
Kashmir, about two or three days' journey from the capital, in 
the directiop towards the mountains of Bolor, there is a wooden 
idol called Sarada, which is much venerated by pilgrims * (al- 
BMni, India, tr, E. C. Sachau, London, 1910, i. 117). Com- 
menting on this passage, Stein (Kalhana,jRtEya<»ra7lnrftw, London, 
1900, ii. 285) remarks that al-Biruni associates this image with 
other famous idols, like that of the sun-god at Multan, Chakra^- 
vamin of Thane^var, and the of Somnath ; * I am unable to 
trace elsewhere any reference to the image of sarada being a 
wooden, one. There was a famous wooden statue of Maitreya, 
much venerated by Buddhists, in Dkril, not far from Oilas. It 
is mentioned by Fa-hien and Hiuen Taiang (see Si-yu-ki, tr. 
Beal, i. pp, xxix, 1S4). This image was 80 feet long, and its 
upturned feet 8 feet, much worshipped by neighbouring kings. 
Hiuen Tsiang says it was about 100 feet bigh.’^ Similar images 
have recently been found in Orissa (Nagendranath Vasu, Areh. 
Surv. Mayurhhanja, Calcutta, 1911, i. c). For other religious 
carvings in wood, see V. A. Smith, Sist. of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylm, p. 864 ff. 

Many of the images now in use are made of 
metal of various kinds. Among the more primi- 
tive tribes iron in various shapes is used. 

It a Savara dies of wounds caused by a knife or other iron 
weapon, a piece of iron or an arrow is thrust into a rice-pot to 
represent the deceased (Thurston, vi. 331). Among the gods of 
the Gouda are found a spear, sword, or iron bar (R. V. Russell, 
Census ilep. Cent. JProv,, 1901, i. 94). Spears often represent 
the S. Indian village goddesses, and among the Lamanis of 
Bombay needles are worshipped in the name of dead ancestors 
(H. Whitehead, 124; Bth. Swv. Bombay, no. 140 [1909] 10). 
For house images and for those carried in. procession, brass is 
usually employed, and, cast by the eireperdm process, is found 
even among primitive tribes like the Kandhs (Thurston, iii. 891). 
A combination of eight metals— gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
brass, iron, and steel— (agfad/idf'u) is specially sacred ; of this 
substance the face of the image of B^ghedvari at Benares is 
made (Sherring, 90). 

Metal images are made at Benares, Mathura, Ujjain, Ahmad- 
a.bSd, and other places ; Gaya, Bard wan, and, in particular, 
Jaipur, supply stone images (T. N.Mukharji, Art Manufactures 
of India, Calcutta, 1888, Index, a.n. ‘Idols'). Tavernier states 
that in his time Armenians used to export idols to India, and 
his editor asserts that at the present day Bohemia sends idols 
made of cast glass to India, which undersell the marble images 
of Agra (Travels, ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, ii. 261). J. G. 
Scott says that images of Gautama are imported from Bir- 
mingham to Burma ; but this has been denied (Bwma, London, 
1906, p. 336). 

(h) Qarving and style of imagrps.— The style of 
the sculptor is always dominated hy ritual pro- 


scription or hieratic formalism, and hence the 
modern idol is monotonous in execution, and pos- 
sesses little artistic beauty ; it is only artists of 
exceptional ability that have been able to make 
their powers apparent, and elevate compositions 
mainly conventional to the rank of works of art 
(V. A. Smith, 184 f.; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
London, 1882, i. 237 f.). The proportionate sizes 
of the various parts of an image are carefully pre- 
scribed by the ancient authority known as the 
Silpa Sdstra (Rajendralala Mitra, i. 134 ff.). In 
making idols the Madras stone-carver distinguishes 
by the ring of the stone, when struck, whether it 
is male or female, suitable for the image of a god 
or a goddess (Thurston, yi. 388). The extra- 
ordinary multiplication of images and the intro- 
duction of monstrous and impossible forms, such 
as the Chaturanana or Chaturniukha, ‘four-faced’ 
Brahma, the Chaturhhuja, or ‘four-armed’ Yi^nu, 
theDasahhuja or Astabhuja, ‘ten-armed’ or ‘eight- 
armed ’ Devi — the intention being to enhance the 
dignity and power of the deity — are, from the 
artistic point of view, indefensible (V. A, Smith, 
6f., 100, 182). But these are not modern inven- 
tions, as the type of four-handed figures appears 
in the later Gandhara period, and polycephalic 
images in the Kusan age {ib. 124, 143). Even in 
the Buddhist period multiplication of stupas was 
common {ih, 153). In modern times the multiplica- 
tion of images, generally of the lihga, has assumed 
a monstrous form (R. V. Russell, BKandara Gaz., 
1908, 1 , 241; BG xiv. [1882] 175; Sherring, 42 f,). 
Colossal images are more common among the Jains 
than among the Hindus. 

‘ Undoubtedly the most remarkable of the Jain statues are 
the celebrated colossi of Southern India, the largest free- 
standing statues in Asia, which are three in number, situated 
respectively at iSravana Belgola in Mysore, and at Karkala, 
and Yenur (or Venur) in South Kanara. AU three, being set 
on the top of eminences, are visible for miles around, and, 
in spite of their formalism, command respectful attention by 
their enormous mass and expression of dignified serenity. 
The biggest, that at Sravana Belgola, stands about 664 feet 
in height, with a width of 18 feet across the hips, and Is cut 
out of a solid block of gneiss, apparently wrought in situ. That 
at Karkala, of the same material, but some 16 feet less in 
height, is estimated to weigh 80 tons. The smallest of the 
giants, that at Yenur, is 35 feet high. The three images are 
almost identical, but the one at Tenur has the “special peculi- 
arity of the cheeks being dimpled with a deep, grave smile," 
which is considered to detract from the impressive effect* (V. A. 
Smith, 268). 

(c) Consecration of images, — The molten or carved 
image, until the deity can be induced or compelled 
to enter it, is useless and unfit for worship among 
those castes and tribes which have risen beyond the 
level of mere ‘ fetishism.’ 

The rite of consecration, in parts of S. India, provides that 
the image, when brought from the workshop, should be washed 
with the five products of the cow, and kept in a copper pot for 
twenty-four hours. It is then taken out, and the sacred fire is 
lighted ; while this is burning the priest recites verses. The 
image is kept buried under a heap of rice for about half an 
hour, and it is then covered with a silk cloth. The priest 
touches the image in all its limbs, and finally breathes into 
its mouth. The sacred fire is re-lighted, and the image is then 
at for worship (BG xv, pt. i, [1883] p. 147 n.). In Bengal, at 
the festival of Durga, the ofl3lciating Brahman consecrates the 
image of the goddess, and, placing it in its appointed place in 
the temple, recites the proper formulsa. After this comes the 
giving of eyes and life to the image. With the two forefingers 
of his right hand he touches the breast, cheek, eyes, and fore- 
head of the image, saying ; * Let the soul of Durga long con- 
tinue in happiness in this image I * After this he takes a leaf 
of the vilva tree (Mgle marmelos), rubs it with butter, and 
holds it over a lamp until it is covered with soot, of which he 
takes a little on the stalk of another vilva leaf and fills the 
pupils of the eyes with the soot (Ward, ii. 85). In other 
places, when an image is not prepared, the goddess Devi is 
caused to enter an earthen pot by a priest, who is obliged 
to undergo fasting and submit to other tabus of food during 
the nine days’ ceremony iv, [1894] 20 f.). Following a 

still cruder form of ritual, among the Tibetan Buddhists, 
‘internal organs of dough or clay are sometimes inserted into 
the bodies of the larger images, but the head is usually left 
empty ; and into the more valued ones are put precious stones 
and filings of the noble metals, and a few grains of consecrated 
rice, a scroll bearing “the Buddhist Creed,” and occasionally 
other texts, booklets, and relics. These objects are sometimei 
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mixed with the plastic material, but usually are placed in the 
central cavity, the entrance to which, called “the charm- 
place,” is sealed up by the consecrating Lama’ (Waddell, 329). 
The rite of making the eyes of the image is often supposed 
to confer life upon it, and until this is done it is not wor- 
shipped (Thurston, iii. 106 f.). A strange story is told regard- 
ing Jagannath, that the priests periodically make a new image 
of the god, and place something inside-according to some, a 
bone of Kr§pa, according to others, ‘the spirit of the god.’ 
‘When two new moons occur in Assur [AsayhJ (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen once in seventeen years, 
a new idol is always made. A Nim tree is sought for in the 
forests on which no crow or carrion bird was ever perched. 
It is known to the initiated by certain signs. This is prepared 
into a proper form by common carpenters, and is then en- 
trusted to certain priests who are protected from all intrusion ; 
the process is a great mystery. One man is selected to take 
out of the idol a small box containing the spirit, which is 
conveyed inside the new ; the man who does this is always 
removed from this world before the end of the year’ (Col. 
Phipps, Mission Register^ Dec. 1S24, quoted by A. Sterling, 
Orissttf London, 1846, p. 122 ; Ward, ii. 163 ; Calcutta Remew, 
X, 223, quoting Brij Kishore Ghose, Hist, of RuH, 18). The 
Batb-jatra, or car festival, of 1912 was of special importance, 
because the image, after thirty-six years, was to be changed 
{Times of India, weekly ed., 20 July 1912). It is, of course, 
quite contrary to the spirit of the Vaispava cultusof Jagannath 
that anything in the shape of a bone should be enclosed in 
the image. The tradition obviously represents a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship, as in the Tibetan customs quoted 
above. 

6. The ritual of image-worship, — {a) Forms of 
worship . — The ritualistic worship of images takes 
various forms, ranging from that adopted hy the 
more primitive tribes in the cult of the rude stocks 
and stones in which their spirits, usually malevo- 
lent, are embodied, through the more highly 
organized cult of the village and local deities, up 
to the worship of the orthodox gods conducted hy 
Brahmans or oy members of the ascetic orders. 

Among the forest and menial tribes the worshippers, more 
particularly when disease or other calamity menaces the hamlet, 
make a sacrifice to the stone or collection of stones which repre- 
sents their local or tribal deity. The victim, usually a chicken 
or a castrated p:oat, is taken to the shrine, the worshipper or 
his priest decapitates it with a single stroke of an axe or knife, 
the form and material of such ritualistic implements being 
sometimes specially prescribed, and they are placed in. charge 
of the Baiga or other medicine-man, who hands them down to 
his successor, at the same time explaining to him the form of 
the ritual and the invocations which are used at the service. 
Some of the victim’s blood is then dropped on the stone, and 
sometimes rude offerings consisting of milk or the fruits of the 
soil are laid on an earthen platform or altar in the hut which 
the deity is supposed to occupy. After this the victim is cooked 
and eaten in the immediate presence of the deity by the wor- 
shipper and his friends, the head being usually reserved as the 
perquisite of the priest. 

Among the more settled tribes, particularly in S. India, the 
ritual assumes a coarser form. Thus, at the worship of Mari- 
yamraa in the Bellary district, men and women substitute 
garments of the margosa tree {Melia azadirachta) for their 
ordinary clothing, and offer to the image milk and curds, which 
are drunk by the priest. The change of dress possibly points 
to a survival of the leaf clothing which up to quite recent times 
was worn by the Juangs and other primitive tribes, or it may 
merely indicate that they are in a state of tabu and remove 
their usual clothing lest it may become infected (cf, the special 
dress {ilimm) worn by the Muhammadan pilgrim at Mecca 
[VV. R. Smith, Rel. Semites, 1894, pp. 33;J, 484 ; T. B. Hughes, 
Diet. Islam, 1886, p. 196]). A buffalo bull is bound with ropes 
and dragged with shouts to the shrine ; it is beheaded and its 
head is placed on the ground beside the goddess, with the right 
foot, which is also cut off, in its mouth. On the fourth day of 
the festival a booth is erected in which the goddess is repre- 
sented by a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used by 
women for their adornment, earthenware bangles, and a gold 
necklace. ‘The people congregate there, and a man whose 
patronymic is Poturaz [** ox-king”] brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. Standing in front of the goddess he holds the 
ram in his arras, and seizing its throat with his teeth bites the 
animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s bleeding flesh with 
his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The body 
of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Poturaz is 
bathed by the headmen of the village, who put a new turban 
on his head and give him a new cloth* {JASBo ii. 164 ff. ; 
G. Oppert, Original JnkaMtanta of Bharatavar^a^ Westminster, 
1893, p. 475 f.). Accounts of similar rites of sacrifice will he 
found in H. Whitehead, ‘ The Village Deities of Southern India,’ 
Bull. Madras Museum, v. [1907], no. 3, Similar brutality is 
bhown at the sacrifices performed hy the Gorkhas at the 
Pasahrlk or Durga Puja festival in Nepal (H, A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nvpal, London, 1880, ii. 345 ff.). A survival of 
these rites of blood sacrifice appears in the custom of smearing 
rude stones and images with red paint, in order to endow them 
with a warm vitality, or as a substitute for an older practice of 
feeding a god by smearing the face, and especially the Ups, of 
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an idol with the blood of a sacrificial victim (OGS v. [1909] 243 ; 
GB^ pt. i. ‘The Magic Art,’ vol. ii. [1911] p. 176 f.). 

When the worship falls into the hands of Brahmans, who are 
influenced by the humanistic traditions of Buddhism, particu- 
larly in the Vaisnava cuitus, the grosser types of worship dis- 
appear. Thus, in the case of the cult of Devi at Bechraji in 
Baroda, though the local legend implies the former prevalence of 
animal sacrifices, the chief priest, in the morning, after ablu- 
tion, enters the sanctuary, and pours five holy liquids (paflcha- 
milk, curds, butter, sugar, honey — over the image, 
and drops cold water on it from a perforated pot. While this 
rite {abhi^eka) is taking place, the Brahman chants Vedic 
hymns. The goddess is then dressed and ornamented with 
coloured powder and flowers, and incense is burnt. The first 
meal, known as the ‘child’s meal’ (balbkog), is offered in the 
morning, and then the waving rite (arti) is performed, in which 
lamps are waved, camphor is burnt, and h 3 rmns are sung to the 
ringing of bells and beating of gongs. She is again fed at 
10 p.m., a little food being sprinkled over the image and the 
rest consumed by the priests. In the evening, passages from the 
sacred books describing the exploits of the goddess are read, 
and the evening meal, known as the ‘great offering’ (maM- 
TUtivedya), with gifts from pilgrims, is presented {BG vii. [1888] 
611 f.). 

The widest extension of the rites of feeding and dressing the 
image is found in the Vallabhacharya cult of Kvgpa, which in- 
cludes the washing of the idol at dawn, dressing it, feeding it 
at noon — the food being shared between the temple priests 
and the votaries— the siesta and the awaking, the afternoon 
repast, the evening toilet, and the repose for the night (BG ix. 
pt. i. [1901] p. 635 f. ; F. S. Qrowse, Mathura, p. 29,0). 

In contrast to this elaborate ritual, that of Siva is much 
simpler. To the Uiiga are offered sandal-wood paste, water, 
and the leaves of the vilva or bel tree (^gle marmelos). It is 
only on his special ‘nights’ that the stone is covered with a 
mask (§ 4 ), or decked with pieces of refrigerated butter, or 
carried in procession (JB(? ix. pt, i. [1901] p. 641). Sometimes 
as a rain-charm, a form of sympathetic or Imitative magic, the 
lihga is covered with water (PjR 2 i. 76 ; BG xiv. [1882] 6, xviii. 
pt. iii. [1886] p. 389 ; GB^ pt. i. vol. i. pp. 804 ff.). 


(6) Frocessions of images,— There is a common 
custom of carding images in procession, often 
accompanied with a * sacred marriage,’ of washing 
them in water to remove pollution and strengthen 
them for the discharge of their duties, or of flinging 
them into water as rain or fertility charms. The 
idol procession, which is intended, partly to please 
the deities, partly to spread their beneficent influ- 
ences through the streets along which they pass, 
usually implies Jain or Buddhist tradition, and is 
more common in S. than in N. India. 


A typical instance of such processions is the car festival 
(rath~jdtr&) of Jagannath. At Madura, during the spring 
festival, Siva is wedded to Min&kgi, the local goddess, and a 
leading incident of the rite is the dragging of the images througn 
the streets (W. Francis, Madura Gaz.^ 1906, i. 270, 273). The 
rite of bathing their patron goddess, Gauri, consort of Siva, 
by the Rajputs of Ddaipur is one of their most solemn festivals 
(j. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1884, i. 603 ff.). At the Kundal- 
pur temple the chief rite is the ceremonial bathing (jaljdtrd) 
of the god MahJLvira or Vardhamana ; the water in which the 
god has been bathed is sold by auction, and votaries buy a little 
to rub on their hands and faces (R. V. Russell, Damoh Gaz., 
1906, i. 203). Among the Prabhfis of the Deccan, their goddess, 
Gauri, is fed, laid on a winnowing-fan, and stripped of all her 
ornaments, except her nose-ring, glass bangles, and black bead 
necklace. Some food and four copper coins being tied to her 
apron, she is placed in the arms of a servant, who, without 
looking back, while an elderly woman sprinkles water on his 
footprints, walks straight to a river or lake, and, leaving the 
goddess in the water, brings back her silk waist-cloth, the 
winnowing-fan, a little water, and five pebbles {BG xviii. pt. i. 
[1886] p. 248). On the banks of the Indus, Darya the 

river-god, is represented by an image made of reeds, which Is 
ornamented with flowers, worshipped, and finally thrown into 
the river (H. A. Rose, Punjab Census Rep., 1901, i. 118). 

(c) Images used in divination . — The use of images 
fox the purpose of divination is common. 

At the Dharmavaram temple, when any worshipper craves a 
boon at the shrine of a famous Sannjrasi, the priest puts a leaf 
of the vilva tree on the head of the image, and, if soon aftei 
it falls off, it is believed that the request will be granted (W. 
Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz., 1907, i. 816). At the shrine of 
Pisharnath, on Matheran Hill, near Bombay, the priest explains 
to the god what is desired, and lays two stones in a hollow 
formed in the breast of the image j if the right-hand stone is 
first to fall, he tells the worshipper that his request is granted ; 
if the left-hand stone falls, an additional offering is needed 
{BG xiv. [1882] 263 n.). When the Muhammadans destroyed the 
temple at Mandhfifca on the Narbada river, the leader was told 
that the Uihga had the power of showing by a reflexion within 
its surface the creature into which the soul of the inquirer 
would pass at the next metempsychosis ; when the Musalman 
officer looked into it he saw a pig, and in his rage flung the 
liiiga inco the fire ; this explains now it gained its jet black 
colour (0. Grant, Cent. Prov. Gaz., 1870, p. 261). 
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[d) Binding the god, — The custom of binding an 
image so as to keep the deity under control is found 
in India {FL viii. [1897] 325 if. ). 

The image of Hanuroan, the monkey-god, is sometimes barred 
in by means of strips of wood nailed in front of his shrine, to 
prevent him from wandering in the jungle (B. V. Bussell, 
Beiul Gaz., 1907, i. 53). In Kumaun, some of the local gods 
are shut up in a copper vessel or covered with a cylinder, lest 
they may do mischief (NJXfQ iii. [1893J 146). Near Madras is 
a temple where the reformer, Sahkaracharya, put the goddess 
Kali down a well, and placed a large stone on the top to keep 
her confined, because she used to eat a Brahman daily (JASSOy 
ii. 281). The Kurumbas of Madras worship their god, Vira, the 
* hero,’ only at his annual festival, and for the remainder of the 
year keep him shut up in a box (G. Oppert, 238). 

(e) Stolen images, — Images ‘which have been 
stolen from other people are more valuable than 
those acquired by purchase or gift, because they 
bring with them the luck of the former ;^ossessor, 
and are more easily propitiated {NINQ iii. [1893] 
55 \ cf. J. Grimm, Tent. Myth,^ tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, iv. 1321 ; Gn 

Among the Meitheis, in recent times, a celebrated ammonite, 
which had been stolen more than once, was the subject of a 
lawsuit in the British Courts. In ancient days the Meitheis 
used to plunder and remove to their capital the sacred stones 
of the Nagas (T. O. Hodson, 102). The Kalians, a thieving tribe 
in Madras, do not hesitate to steal a god, if thej' think he will 
be of use to them in their predatory excursions (Thurston, iii. 
86 ; F. B. Hemingway, Triminopolp Qaz.y 1907, i. 3813), It was 
the habit of some Kandhs to steal their neighbours’ gods in 
order to acquire influence as priests (S, 0. Macpherson, 
Memorials, 200ff.). A Baja of Kulu, afflicted with leprosy, was 
advised in a dream to steal the image of the god Kaghunath 
from Oudh ; his messengers stole the god, were pursued and 
overtaken, but the god showed such a decided wish to go to 
Kulu that they were allowed to take him away, and the Baja 
was cured (FL ix. [1898J 184 f.). 

7 . Legends of discovery of images. — Most of 
the legends of the discovery of images are setio- 
logical, invented to explain the rudeness of the 
type, their existence in spite of iconoclasm, or other 
miraculous powers attributed to them. 

The image is often said to have been originally a shapeless 
log which was found floating down a river or discovered on 
the seashore- That of Gokulnath in Mewar was discovered in 
a ravine on the river bank (J. Tod, i. 680). That of Jagannath 
was discovered by a Savara, one of the jungle tribes <W. 
W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 ff.). About a century ago the, god 
Manoharji appeared to a Kharv3. fisherman in Bombay, and 
informed him that his image had floated ashore; when 
search was made, it was discovered (BG v. 11880] 81). Many 
famous Hiigas have been identified by a cow dropping her milk 
on the spot where they were subsequently discovered. That of 
Balachari still bears the mark of the cow’s hoof: that at Indt 
was identifiedl by a cow dropping milk on it, and, when being 
dug out, it sank into the ground, and was thus proved to be 
self-existent (svaj/ambhu) (| 3). At Bhima^ankar, a man, while 
cutting timber, saw blood oozing from a tree, but the wound 
healed when a cow dropped her milk on the stump, and a linga 
came out of the tree ; at Pashan, a man found a cow feeding a 
snake in an ant-hill, which, when excavated, disclosed five 
li-figas (BG xiii. [1884], 666, xxiii. [1884] 655, xviii. pt. iii. [1885] 

S p. 120, 265). An image is often discovered as the result of a 
ream, like one which recently appeared in Bombay, or that of 
Jagi^vara Mahadeva at Bandakpur (NINQ i. [1891] 165 ; 0, 
Grant, Cent. Prov. Gaz., 1870, p. 175). Sometimes, when attacked 
by foreigners, an image is miraculously defended by swarms of 
hornets, as in the case of the Bile^var lifiga in Kathiawar, or 
that at Bheyagarh on the Narbada (BG viii. [1884] 401 ; W. H. 
Sleeman, i. 66 f.), When the Muhammadans attacked the 
image of the bull Nandi, at Nirvangni. or that of Omkarjl on 
the Narbada, blood gushed out, and ihe assailants were dis- 
comfited (BG xviii. pt. iii, [1886] p. 263). 

8 . The future of idolatry. — The attitude of the 
Hindus towards their images has been discussed 
elsewhere (art. Hinduism, § 38 ). The influence of 
monotheistic religions, like Christianity and Islam, 
has done much to suggest purer conceptions of the 
Godhead — ^the "belief in a single, spiritual, beni^ 
Providence. A similar effect has been the resmt 
of sectarian movements, such as Sikhism, the 
Brahm3i and the Arya SarnSj, and other recent 
movements of the same kind which encourage the 
stu^ of the Vedanta, reject the Puranio scheme 
of Hinduism, and aim at restoring the Nature- 
worship of the Vedio age. But, granting this, 
idolatry still not only prevails widmy among the 
menial and forest tribes, but is actively encouraged 
by the Brahman hierarchy, and, in particular, by 


those priestly classes ‘which act as pilgrim guides 
at sacred cities and places of pilgrimage. The 
growth of a moneyed class under British rule has 
largely encouraged the erection of temples, which 
are still built in great numbers, as the result of 
religious entliu.siasni and ostentation, and from the 
belief that little merit can be gained by the 
restoration of an ancient shrine or the repair of an 
old image. It is improbable that a form of worship 
which is so deep-rooted and universal, and which, 
in the present state of their culture, meets the 
wants of the masses of the population, will readily 
disappear. 

To quote A. O. Lyall (Asiatic Studies^, London, 1907, ii. 161); 
‘Idolatry is only the hieroglyphic writ lar^e,iii popularcharacter ; 
it came because unlettered man carves in sticks and stones his 
rude and simple imagination of a god; and this manner of 
expressing the notion by handiwork continues among even 
highly intellectual societies, until at last the idea becomes too 
subtle and sublime to be rendered by any medium except the 
written or spoken word.’ 

Litkraturb. — T he vast subject of Indian idolatry has as yet 
been investigated in no single monograph. The illustrations of 
images contained in the popular works on Hinduism are, as a 
rule, taken from the coarse lithographs found in the houses of 
many castes. It is understood that the Indian Archaeological 
Department contemplates the preparation of a complete 
iconography showing the development of the idol during 
historical times— a work which is much needed. Many illustra- 
tions of Indian sculpture will be found in V. A. Smith, A 
Mistory of Fine Art m India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911. The 
existing books on Hindu mythology and cults, such as E, 
Moor, The Eindu Pantheout London, 1810; C. Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindus, do, 1882; W. J. WtUsins, Hindu 
Mythology, Vedic and Puranic^, Calcutta, 1900; J. Dowson, 
Classical Lictionary of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879 ; B. 
Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South Indian Gods, Madras, 
1869, are largely based on literary sources, and give little 
information on local temples, their images, and cultus. The 
illustrations of these works are, as a rule, inferior. For the 
earlier period much information wdll be found in the various 
series of Archaological Beporta edited by A. Cunningham, J. 
Burgess, J. H. Marshall, and others, with special works, such 
as A. Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, Stupa of 
Bharhut, do. 1879, Mahdbodhi, do. 1892 ; J. Fergusson and J. 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, do. 1880 ; A. Griinwedel, 
BuMhist Art in India, ed. J. Burgess, do. 1901 ; J. Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, do. 1868, 21873^ and History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture^ do. 1910 ; al-Birflnl, India, 
tr. E. 0. Sachau, do. 1910 ; the article, including a bibliography, 
in IGI, 1908, ii. 89 ff. ; J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, 

■ Oxford, 1918. For the Tantrik worship of images, see Tantra of 
„ the Great Liberaticm (Mahanirvdna Tantra), ed. A, Avalon, 
and Hymns to the Goddess, tr. A. and E. Avalon, London, 1913. 
For idolatry in its modern forms the information is scattered 
j through a wide literature of Indian ethnography — accounts of 
tribes and castes, local gazetteers, census reports, and similar 
publications, to which reference is made in the course of the 
present article. "W". GeOOKE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Japanese and Korean). 

I —I. jAPAHESE.--i. In THE INDIGENOUS EELIGION. 

I —I. The use of images and idols as objects of 
! worship is not indigeno'ns to Japan, for one charac- 
1 teristic of pure Shinto is the absence of all figures. 
Among the archaeological remains of greatest anti- 
quity, however, many clay images of men, and of 
horses and other animals, known as haniwa, have 
been found in the burial vaults of Imperial and 
noble families. It had been the custom at a 
funeral to sacrifice attendants, servants, and 
beasts of burden, that they might acconipaiiy 
their master upon his journey and attend him in 
the spirit land. In the rei^n of Suijin (29 B.C.- 
A.D. 23), when the Queen died, Nomi-no-sukune, 
councillor to the throne, advised the Emperor to 
substitute clay images for living victims. One 
hundred potters were summoned from Idzumo to 
the court, and these made figures which were 
placed about the royal tomb. The custom thus 
established was followed by the nobles and promi- 
nent families for several hundred years, down to 
the 7th cent. A.D. Kecent excavations in ancient 
tombs have brought haniwa to light in as many as 
32 provinces of the Empire, thus Avitnessing to 
their widely prevailing use. The rules concerning 
tomb-construction issued in the first year of 
Taikwa (A.D. 645) make .no mention of mniwai 
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but in special cases their use was probably con- 
tinued to a later date. The latest instance was 
in 1912, when haniwa were x>laced by the tomb of 
the Emperor Meiji Tenno, in deference to ancient 
custom and sentiment. ^ At no time were these 
images objects of worship, though they possessed 
religious significance as symbolic offerings to the 
spirits of the dead (see, further, art. Hitman 
Sacrifice [Japanese and Korean]). 

2. Although in Shinto no images are used to 
represent objects of worship, a mirror is usually 
placed in the holy place within the shrine. The 
mirror within the Shrine at Ise is alleged to be the 
one used by Ama-terasu, the sun-goddess, or 
ancestress of the Eoyal Family. It is octagonal, 
although usually the mirrors are round. They 
are not strictly objects of worship, but typical of 
the human heart which in its purity reflects the 
image of Deity ; and faithful followers of Shinto 
are instructed to how before the mirror of the 
shrine morning and evening in an act of self- 
examination. 

3. Before the mirror of the Shinto shrine hang 
the gohei, strips of white paper cut into small 
squares and draped upon an upright of wood, 
supposed to symbolize the ancient offerings of 
cloth. Together with the mirror, the ^ohei are 
not infrequently objects of popular worship. 

4. About the shrine the shime-nawa, a straw 
rope with tufts of straw or cut paper at regular 
intervals, is often hung. This rope may he placed 
about anything considered sacred or worthy of 
reverent care, and is supposed to avert evil in- 
fluences. Trees, rocks, and caverns are occasion- 
ally so defended ; and the custom of surrounding 
with straw rope the area upon which a house is to 
he erected may have its origin in the idea of thus 
averting evil. 

ii. As INFLUENCED BY BUDDHISM.— The begin- 
ning of real image-making in Japan dates from the 
coming of Buddhism, whose influence is to be 
noted even in Shinto shrines, for a gradual mutual 
adaptation took place and various images came to 
be placed in the shrines. 

1. The most popular of these is that of Sugawara 
Michizane (f A.D. 901), worshipped by the people 
under the posthumous name of Tenjin, as the god 
of learning, especially of calligi’aphy. He is repre- 
sented in the robe of an ancient court-noble seated 
on a matted floor. 

2. The Ni-o or Deva, as gate-guardians to scare 
away demons, are often found before Shinto 
shrines as well as before the temples of certain 
Buddhist sects j and the images of animals tradi- 
tionally associated with specific deities are placed 
in their shrines and popularly worshipped as 
images of the deity itself. For example, Inariy 
called also Uga-no-Mitama, is the goddess of rice, 
and hence much worshipped by J^anese, who are 
rice-raising, rice-eating people. The fox is her 
servant or messenger ; and images of foxes are 
always found at Inari shrines, being regarded by 
many as images of the goddess herself. In the 
case of Benten, one of the seven deities of luck, 
the snake, her attendant, is often imaged as an 
embodiment of the goddess. 

3. Images of Buddha. — For the most part, 
images to which religions reverence is paid are 
closely associated with Buddhist temples. The 
first record of the introduction of Buddhistic 
images is to the effect that, in a.d. 622, Shihatatsu 
of Byo (one of the provinces of China at that 
time) came to Japan and settled in Yamato, 
bringing with him several images which were 
worfliipped in his home. The people in general, 
however, paid little attention to the fact. Some 
time later, in A.l>. 662, the Korean king sent 
ambassadors to the Japanese court, who brought 


a gilt-bronze statue of Buddha with hanging 
canopies and several Buddhist Scriptures. The 
new faith gained ground through favour of the 
court circle, and the making of images became a 
professional art. Shibatatsu was himself a skilled 
sculptor, and was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son, the latter, Tori-busshi, being considered one 
of the greatest ever known in Japan. Several of 
the most famous images at Horyuji, the oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan, are declared to be by 
his hand. In the sixth year of Bintoku {A.D. 577) 
the king of Kudara made a present to the court of 
Japan of a large image of Buddha which was 
accompanied by the artist j and in A.D. 685 a 
Japanese sculptor is known to have executed two 
images of Buddha. The images of this early 
period were of wood; but during the reign of 
Bintoku a large stone image of Miroku was pre- 
sented by the court of Kudara, and set the fashion 
for work in stone. Gradually bronze, clay, and 
hard lacquer were used ; and images were made in 
great numbers, especially about the middle of the 
8th century. This continued till the 12th cent., 
when the art began to decline. From the 8th to 
the 12tli cent., many famous sculptors, including 
Keibuukai and Kasuga (8th cent.), Eshin (10th 
cent.), Jocho, Kokei, and Unkei (11th cent,), and 
Tankei and Kwankei (12th cent.), devoted their 
energy and skill almost exclusively to the making 
of Buddhist images and idols. Among the most 
famous images are the daihutsu in Kara, Kamakura, 
and Kyoto. See art. Daibutsu. 

4. One of the most popular objects of worship 
is the image of Kwaunoa (Skr. Avalokite^vara 
[q.v.‘])y the goddess of mercy, who listens to the 
prayers of the unhappy. The sex of the deity is 
a matter of dispute, but in popular worship the 
pity invoked is that of the eternally feminine. 
The San-ju-san-gen-do, a temple to Kwannon in 
Kyoto, contains 33,333 images of the deity. The 
temple was originally founded by the ex-emperor 
Toba in 1132, and in 1662 the present building was 
erected. Banged in rising tiers throughout the 
length of the temple are 1000 figures, each 6 ft. 
high, and bearing upon its head and hands smaller 
images, making a total of 33,333. Some of these 
were executed by the best artists of their time; 
and, while all represent the same deity, no two 
are exactly alike in the arrangement of the myriad 
hands which hold forth various articles. 

5. Jizo (Skr, Ksitigarhha) is a very common 
figure, not only in temples, but also along country 
roadsides and by mountain paths. He is a helper 
of those in trouble ; and is especially besought by 
pregnant women and by children. A stone image 
of Jizo swathed in little Mbs, the offerings of 
women in distress, is one of the most pathetic 
sights amid all the image-worship of Japan. 

6. Among other popmar Buddhist images may 
be mentioned Rakan, Emma, Fudo, and Benzuru. 
Bakan (Skr^ Arhan) includes all the immediate 
disciples of Bakyamuni, such as the five hundred 
disciples (Gohyaku Bakan) or the sixteen disciples 
(Juroku Bakan). Emma (Yama ''aja) is the ruler 
of the Buddhist hell, a most ferocious-looking 
image. Fudo (Achala), the immovable, is repre- 
sented in blazing fire, Benzuru, one of the sixteen 
Bakan, is a god of healing sympathy ; and the 
lower classes believe that their bodily diseases will 
be healed by their touching the corresponding part 
of his sacred image. 

7. The seven gods of Luck— Ebisu, Daikoku, 
Benten, Fukurokuju, Bishamon, Jurojin, and 
Hotel — receive special regard from merchants and 
small traders. Their images, now as much in jest 
as in earnest, are frequently to be seen; and 
fibres of them adorn popular advertisements. 
The present trend of things is clearly seen in the 
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fact that less and less respect is paid to the images 
which once meant something very real in the life 
and thought of the people. 

8. Besides images, the commonest object of wor- 
ship is the ancestral tablet, ihai^ which plays a prom- 
inent part in Japanese Buddhism. The custom 
was introduced from China and is universal among 
all classes of people, and with Shintoists as well as 
Buddhists. The talilets are usually of rectangular 
shape, a slip of planed wood, rounded at the top, 
and placed on a pedestal. The size differs accord- 
ing to the rank or wealth of the family and the 
age of the dead. On the front side is inscribed 
the posthumous name of the dead, and on the back 
the date of his or her birth and death. They are 
put in a small shrine or on a shelf, not infrequently 
with the images of Amida or other Buddhist deities, 
and are placed in a room specially prepared for the 

urpose or in a sitting room of the family. Often 
uplicates of the tablets are kept in the Buddhist 
temples of their own attachment. For a certain 
length of time after death food and drink are 
offered, generally until the 49th day, and there- 
after on the 100th day and on the 1st, 3rd, 7 th, 13th, 
25th, 33rd, and 50th anniversary. The idea of 
these offerings before the tablets is not the same 
as for deities. It is with the idea of feeding the 
souls in the world beyond, or simply to keep bright 
the memory of the dead. Priests are invited on 
the anniversaries to read scriptures before ihai. 
In the time of the 5o7i.-festivaI on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th days of July (old calendar) the souls of the 
dead axe believed to come to the world in order to 
visit the members of their family, when special 
feasts are offered before the tablets. The custom 
is steadily declining, giving way to the coming in 
of more intelligent faith. 

9. Picture-trampling. — It may be of interest to 
note that, following the introduction of Koman 
Catholic Christianity by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the 16th cent., the persecution found expression in 
a peculiar form of efumi, ox picture-tramping, all 
suspected of Christian sympathies being required 
to trample upon the picture of the Christ. Later, 
an iron plate was substituted for the picture ; and 
the practice was continued until the oeginning of 
the Meiji era, when religions freedom was allowed 
to the people. 

II. Korean , — ^Buddhism was introduced into 
Korea at a time when the country still formed 
three separate kingdoms — Shiragi, Korai, and 
Kudara. 

1, Buddhist images.-— Korai, being nearest to 
China, >vas the first to receive Buddhist mission- 
aries, with whom came the idols of that faith, in 
A.D. 343. Soon after there was huilt a large 
Buddhist temple called Iburanji, Twelve years 
later, Buddhism was introduced into Kudara, and 
forty years later into Shiragi, gradually spreading 
over the entire peninsula. The idols and images 
in the Korean temples are for the most part not 
different from those in Japan, images of Buddha, 
Kwannon, Amida, Jizo, Emma, and Bakan being 
most frequent. The largest Buddhist statue in 
Korea is that of Miroku (Maitreya), in the temple 
of Kwanchokji in the province of South Cliusei 
(Chung Chong). It was made in stone about 1000 
years ago, by a priest called Emyo (Heimiung), 
who, it is said, employed one hundred workmen 
for thirty-seven years. It is 65 ft. in height, with 
a width of 30 ft. On the forehead, which 
measures 6 ft. in width, is set a precious stone. 

2. In addition to Buddhist images, the image of 
Kwang-woo is frequently seen. Kwang-woo was 
an ancient Chinese general; and in the city of 
Seoul alone there are four shrines to his honour, 
one each in the north, south, east, and west. He 
isS popular as a household deity with the common 


people ; and the images of Gentoku, Chohi, and 
Komei, three other generals, are often placed near 
his. 

3. The mountain-god. — The image of the 
mountain- god is that of an old man mounted upon 
a tiger. He is very popular, and occupies small 
shrines upon the hill-tops. 

4. Post-gods. — Everywhere in Korea, by the 
wayside and at the entrance to villages, stand 
demon-posts, rudely cut with grinning teeth and 
horrible faces. They were originally distance- 
posts, which gradually became objects of worship, 
believed to be strong defences against the countless 
forces of the unseen world. 

5. Ta Chue, or ‘ the Lord-of-the-place,’ is made 
of straw in a hollow form generally about 1 ft. 
long and 5 in. wide ; and within him are placed old 
coins, bits of pretty cloth, and similar treasures. 
He is enshrined in the corner of the roof, of the 
kitchen or store-house, and offered moohi (rice 
cake) on the 1st and the 15th of the old calendar 
months. He is supposed to avert evil and bring 
luck to his owner. 

Literature. — B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanes&*f 
London, 1902 ; John Murray, Handhooh for Japan, do. 1907 ; 
Kakuzo Okakura, Tha Ideals of the East, do. 1904. 

Tasuku Harada. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Lapps and Samoyeds). 
— The worship of idols and images of wood and 
stone appears to have been at one time common to 
all the Ugrian races occupying the Arctic regions 
of the Eurasian continent. This worship still sur- 
vives among the Samoyeds of the Russian Empire, 
and it has not been long abandoned by the Samelata, 
or Sameh, of Lapland, othenvise known as Finns or 
Lapps, the former term being current in Norway, 
and the latter in Sweden, Denmark, Britain, and 
other countries. It is true that the people of Lap- 
land outwardly professed the Lutheran form of 
Christianity as early as the 17th cent . ; but even 
at that time they secretly retained the religious 
ideas which they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. Of the condition of the Lapland Samelats 
in the I7th cent., the best contemporary exponent 
is John Scheffer, Professor in the University of 
Upsala, whose Lamonia, published at Frankfort 
in 1673 (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674), contains very pre- 
cise accounts of the existing religious practices of 
these people. A striking feature of the Lapp 
religion was the worship of certain idols. 

These were two in number, popularly known as 
*the wooden god’ and ‘the stone god.’ The 
wooden god {muora juhmel) was called Aijeke, 
*the ancestor,’ and, alternatively, Thor, or Her- 
mes, ‘the thunderer.’ It may be that the name 
of Thor, and his association with this particular 
idol, ought properly to be regarded as a Teutonic 
intrusion in Lapland, but that is a detail into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. The image 
of Aijeke or Thor was always made of birch wood. 

* Of this wood they make so many idols as they have sacrifices, 
and, when they have done, they keep them in a cave by some 
hill side. The shape of them is very rude ; only at the top they 
are made to represent a man’s head ' (Schefifer, p, 40, Eng-, tr.), 

Scheffer’s book portrays one of the rudest of 
these idols, a mere wooden block, but there is also 
a more elaborate representation of Thor’s image, 
standing upon a table or altar. The trunk is 
simply a block of wood, with sticks projecting on 
either side to represent arms. At the end of the 
right arm is fixed a mallet, intended for the hammer 
of Thor, Across the chest are cross-belts or ban- 
doliers. The bead is shaped to resemble a human 
head, with eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth. On 
either side or the skull are two spikes, in accord- 
ance with Scheffer’s words : 

‘ Into his head they drive a nail of iron or steel, and a small 
piece of flint to strike fire with, if he hath a mind to it’ (p. 40). 

On the table, in front of the figure, is a plate of 
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birch bark, containing portions of a sacrificed 
reindeer. Behind the figure are deer’s antlers, and 
round the base of the table are branches of birch 
and pine. A Lapp kneels in adoration before the 
altar. 

Gustaf von Diiben, in his work Om Lappland 
och Lapparne (Stockholm, 1873, p. 288), reproduces 
a drawing from a MS of the year 1671, by Kehn, 
Stockholm, which is in close agreement with 
Scheffer’s contemporaneous picture. Kehn’s draw- 
ing shows three images of Thor upon one table, 
and in front of them are three upright sticks bear- 
ing portions of the sacrificed animal. Von Duben 
draws attention to the branches adorning the sides 
of the altar, to the two antler-heads between the 
images of Thor, to the hammers wielded in each 
hand of these images, and to the haloes encircling 
their heads. It is noteworthy that the sacrifice of 
animals is an essential element in the worship of 
these idols. Scheffer states that the Lapps make 
a new image to Thor every autumn, consecrating 
it by killing a reindeer, and smearing the idol with 
its blood and fat. The skull, feet, aud horns are 
placed behind the image. Part of the meat is 
eaten by the Lapps, and part is buried, together 
with the bones. 

In addition to ' the wooden god, ’ the Lapps also 
worshipped ‘the stone god’ [hied hie juhmel)^ 
otherwise, in Swedish, Storjunkar, or ‘the great 
Lord.’ The term seita was also applied, generic- 
ally, to a stone god. In form, the seita sometimes 
resembled, or was supposed to resemble, a bird, or 
a man, or some other creature. 

‘The truth is, its shape is so rude that they may sooner fancy 
it like something themselves than persuade other people that it 
is so. Their imagination is so strong that they really believe 
it represents their Storjunhar, and worship it accordingly. 
Neither do they use any art in polishing it, but take it as they 
find it upon the banks of lakes and rivers. In this shape, there- 
fore, they worship it, not as though it were so made by chance, 
but by the immediate will and procurement of their god 
Storjurikarf that it might be sacred to him ' (Scheffer, p. 41). 

The last sentence, it will be seen, implies that 
the seita Avas the medium through which an in- 
visible deity was worshipped, and was not itself an 
object of worship. Von Diiben shows (op. cit pp. 
236-246) representations of three Lapp seitaSj one 
taken from a reindeer-pasture and another from a 
stream, while the third, of white marble, with a 
covering or cap of calcareous spar, was found in a 
small island, at a spot known to Lapp tradition as 
a place of sacrifice, where many horns and bones 
were found. It may be added that, although the 
seitas are generally quite unworked, there are 
some instances in which the upper part has been 
carved sufficiently to bring out a resemblance to 
the head of a man or of an animal. 

The ceremonies connected with the worship of 
Storjunhar were very similar to those associated 
with ‘the wooden god.’ The animal specially 
selected for sacrifice was a male reindeer. Its right 
ear having been pierced and a red thread run 
through it, the reindeer was killed, and its blood 
carefully preserved in a barrel. The officiating 
priest then took the blood, some of the fat, the 
antlers, the bones of the head and neck, and the feet 
and hoofs, to the hill Avhere the sacred stone had 
already been placed. Uncovering his head and 
bowing reverently, he then anointed the stone with 
the fat and blood, and placed the antlers behind it, 
the right horn having the penis of the reindeer 
attached to it, while on the left horn Avas an 
amulet of tin and silver worked together with 
red thread. . . 

Although not represented by any special image, 
the sun was also Avorshipped hy the Lapps of the 
17th century. Scheffer states his belief that the 
stin was incorporate in Thor,, Avho, it may be noted, 
was sometimes decorated Avith a nimbus round his 
head. The act of sun-Avorship, at any rate, was 


performed before the altar of Thor, upon which 
occasion the sacrificial hones were arranged in a 
circle upon the altar. 

In return for the reverence paid to them, or 
through them, the Avooden and stone gods Avere 
believed to protect their Avorshippers against mis- 
fortune and to aid them in hunting and fishing. 
Each family had its own sacrificial mount, with its 
wooden or stone god ; but in some cases individuals 
possessed seitas Avho Avere understood to be specially 
interested in their welfare and to Avliom they 
prayed. 

liites similar to these are common to other 
cognate races in Northern Europe and Siberia. 

‘The Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Voguls, and Lapps all smear the 
mouths of their idols with blood and fat’ (John Abercroniby, 
Pre- and Proto-historio Finns, London, 1898, i. 169). 

Among the Samoyeds of to-day the religious 
practices of the 17th cent. Lapps are still in full 
SAAdng, as several modern travellers have shown. 

In 1875 and 1878 the Swedish explorer Nordenskidid 
and his comrades visited sacrificial sites on Vaygatz 
Island and the Yalmal Peninsula. To these places 
the Samoyeds are accustomed to make pilgrimages, 
sometimes from a distance of six or seven hundred 
miles, in order to offer sacrifices and make vows. 
At a sacrificial eminence on the south-western 
headland of Vaygatz Island, the Swedish explorers 
found a large number of reindeer skulls and horns, 
bones of the bear, varions objects of metal, and 
several hundreds of idols, described as 
‘small wooden sticks, the upper portions of which were 
carved very clumsily in the form of the human countenance, 
most of them from fifteen to twenty, but some of them 870 
centimetres in length. They were all stuck in the ground on 
the south-east part of the eminence. Near the place of sacrifice 
there were to be seen pieces of drift-wood and remains of the 
fireplace at which the sacrificial meal was prepared. Our guide 
told us that at these meals the mouths of the idols were be- 
smeared with blood and wetted with brandy, and the former 
statement was confirmed by the large spots of blood which were 
found on most of the large idols below the holes intended to 
represent the mouth ’ (Nordenakidld, Voyage of tlie Vega, Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, i. 94 f.) 

That these customs are still in force seems quite 
evident. In 1894, Erederick Jackson, in the course 
of his expedition to Franz- Josef Land, learned that 
the Samoyeds of Vaygatz at that date Avere ac- 
customed to sacrifice a reindeer to their god, kill- 
ing the animal by slow degrees. The Samoyeds, 
moreover, carry small portable gods with them 
during their sledge-journeys. In 1878, Nordens- 
kiold purchased four of these gods from a Samoyed 
Avoman. Two of them were dolls, one was a minia- 
ture garment, and the fourth was ‘ a stone, Avrapped 
round Avith rags and hung with brass plates, a 
corner of the stone forming the countenance of the 
human figure it Avas intended to resemble’ [op, cit^ 
i. 86). This last appears to have been identical 
with the ‘stone god,^or seita, of the Lapps. 

‘ Professor De Harless thinks It possible that the small domestic 
idols of felt and rags, used by the Mongols, and mentioned as 
early as the year 1200 by Armenian authors, may have been 
introduced by the Buddhist preachers, as Vartan states without 
hesitation ’ (Abercromby, op, dt, i. 163). 

The stationary wooden idols of the Samoj^eds 
seem to have been larger in past times. Martini^ie 
in 1653, Linschoten in 1601, and an old Dutch 
engraving reproduced by NordenskiSld (i. 84) all 
show images as large as a man ; and in the last 
instance the human trunk as Avell as the head 
is carved Avith some elaboration. Probably the 
earliest witten description of Samoyed idols is 
that given by an English traveller, Stephen Bur- 
rough, in 1656 (Hakluyt’s Voyages, new edition, 
Glasgow, 1903-06, ‘ Principal Navigations,’ ii. 338). 
Burrough speaks of his visit to 

‘a heap of the Samoeds idols, which were in number above 
I 800, the worst and the most unartificiall worke that ever 1 saw : 

I the eyes and mouthes of sundrie of them were bloodie, they 
I had &ie shape of men, women, and children, very grosly 
wrought, & that which they had made for other parts, was 
1 also sprinckled with blood. Some of their idols were an olde 
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stioke with two or three notches, made with a knife in it, . , . 
There was one of their sleds broken, and lay by the heape of 
idols, <& there I saw a deers skinne which the foules had 
sj^oyled : and before certalne of their idols blocks were made as 
high as their mouthes, being all bloody, I thought that to be 
the table whereon they offered their sacrifice.’ 

A comparison of these various statements makes 
it evident that the idol- worship of the Samoyeds 
and of the Lapp Samelats was substantially the 
same. The only striking difference is that the 
Samoyed idols nave not the outstretched arms 
wielding the hammer of Thor which formerly 
characterized the wooden gods of Lapland. It is 
reasonable to presume, therefore, that the idea of 
Thor and his hammer was introduced into Lapland 
from the South. 

Litbraturb.—- A ppended to Von Duben's Xappfand (Stock- 
holm, 187S) there ia a list of over 260 works relating to Lapps, 
a considerable number of which include references to their 
religion. Nearly as ample is the bibliography prefixed to 
Abercromby’s Pinns (London, 1898). Special mention may be 
made of C. E. Lenequist, De sv,persUtion& veterum Fennorum, 
Abo, 1782 ; C. Ganander, Mythologia Fmniea^ do. 1789 ; A. 
Andelin, * Religion der heidnischen Lappen,* in Erman's Arahiv 
fiir wmenschaftL Kunde liusslands^ xx. 167-180 and 349-365 ; 
and V. M. Mikhailovsfcii, ‘ Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,* in JAI xxiv. (1894) 62. 

David MacRitchie. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Muslim).— Muham- 
mad protested strongly against idolatry, but other 
Arabs had done so before him. "While he was yet 
a lad, there were men, called the ^anifs, who re- 
jected the gross idolatry around them. Some of 
these afterwards became Christians ; some remained 
Unitarians. Of the latter, Zaid ibn 'Arar was one 
of the chief. He embraced neither Christianity 
nor Judaism, but said that he worshipped the God 
of Abraham. He kept entirely aloof from idol- 
worship and all connected therewith, and had a 
great influence on Muhammad’s early preaching. 
So long as Mu^iammad only exhorted to better 
lives, or spoke of the Last Day, the Meccans 
treated him with good-humoured contempt; but 
when he attacked the idolatry of the Kaiha, the 
case was diflerent. He must respect their temple 
and its gods, for which Mecca was famed far and 
wide. His uncle Abu falib begged him to make 
some concession, but he replied, ‘ Say there is no 
God except Allah, and renounce what you worship 
beside Him.’ So the friendly offices of his uncle 
came to nothing. The persecution now became 
severe. The Meccans called him a liar, a de- 
moniac, a sorcerer. Again he had to seek the 
protection of his powerful relatives. Some of the 
Meccau leaders then proposed that the God of 
Muhammad should be worshipped at the same 
time as the Meccan deities, or alternately each 
year. Muhammad did not fall into the snare, 
but produced this revelation, showing that the 
two religions must be kept quite distinct : 

* Say, 0 ye unbelierera, I worship noc that which ye worship, 
anci ye do nob worship that which I worship ; I shall never wor- 
ship that which ye worship, neither will ye worship that which 
I worship. To you he your religion ; to tn© my religion’ (cix.). 
Very soon after he gave the most emphatic testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the unity of God which 
is to be found in the Qur’an : 

‘Say, He is God alone; God the Eternal! He begebteth 
not, and He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Him ’ 
(cxii.). 

Still the people of Mecca were hard-hearted, and 
the preaching of the Prophet at this time ia full of 
denunciations of the despicable person, the back- 
biter, the defamer, the insolent, as he terms the 
promin ent individuals who led the opposition. Pro- 
tected himself by his powerful famfly connexions, 
the Prophet could not save Ixis followers from per- 
secution, and a number took refuge in Abyssinia. 
His cause did not gain ground. Then came another 
proposal for compromise. A leading man of Mecca 
was deputed to call on Muhammad and to point 
out to him that blaspheming their gods, re-ming 
their religion, and charging them and their fore- 


fathers with unbelief had done no good. Would 
it not be better to come to some terms? If he 
would only acknowledge their deities, the Meccans 
would accept Allah as one of their gods and wor- 
ship him. It was a great temptation. Under 
circumstances such as these, Muhammad one day 
came upon a group of men near the Ka'ba, and in 
a friendly way began to recite the opening verses 
of sUra liii. : 

* By the star when it aetteth, your compatriot erreth not, nor 
ia he led astray, neither speaketh he from mere impulse. The 
Qur'an is no other than a revelation revealed to him: One 
mighty in power taught it him,’ 

Then he went on to refer to some of the Meccan 
idols byname. *Do you see al-Lat and al-Uzza 
and Manat, the third besides?’ Then, to the 
astonishment and joy of the Meccans, came the 
words : ‘ These are the exalted females, and verily 
their intercession is to be hoped for.* They pros- 
trated themselves in worship and said, ‘Now we 
know that it is God alone that giveth life and 
taketh it away; that createth and supporteth. 
These our goddesses make intercession for us, and, 
as thou hast accorded to them a position, we are 
content to follow thee.* Thus were they willing 
to fulfil their part of the compact. But to the 
credit of Muhammad it must be said that he saw 
the grave error that he had committed, and that 
the people would still retain their idols. Tradition 
records that a verse inserted in a later sura now 
came, showing Muhammad that as other prophets 
had been tempted of the devil so had he : 

‘We have not sent an apostle or prophet before thee, among 
whose desires Satan injected not some wrong desire, but Goa 
shall bring to nought that which Satan had suggested ’ (xxii. 51). 

The mind of the Prophet being set at rest, the 
revelation came as it now stands in the Qur’an : 

' Do you see al-Lat and al-'UzzS, and Manat, the third idol 
besides? What, shall ye have male progeny and God female? 
This were, indeed, an unfair partition I These are mere names : 
ye and your fathers named them thus* Gni. 19-23). 

The Meccans were much displeased at this, and 
said, ‘ Muhammad hath repented of his favourable 
mention of the rank held by our goddesses before 
the Lord. He hath changed the same and brought 
other words in their stead.’ The persecution re- 
commenced ; but Muiiammad henceforth attempted 
no compromise, and now and for ever broke with 
idolatry. He received a solemn wamiiig never to 
run into such danger again : 

‘ Verily, they had well-nigh beguiled thee from what we re- 
vealed to thee, and caused thee to mvent some other thing in 
our name' (xvii. 75). 

The idols of Mecca are derided : 

‘What think ye of the gods whom ye invoke besides Allah? 
Show me what part of the earth they have created* (xxxv. 88). 
Before he left Mecca, Mufiammad said to his 
opponents : 

‘Call now on those whom ye made God's companions; and 
they shall call on them, but they will not answer them' 
(xxviii. 64). 

The statues of false gods furnish fuel for hell ; 

‘ Fear the fire prepared for the infidels, whose fuel is men and 
stones* (ii, 22), 

Idolaters are likened to 

‘the spider who buildeth her a house: But, verily, frailest of 
all houses surely is the house of the spider* (xxix. 40), 

They axe not to be prayed for (ix. 116) ; their end 
is to enter into the fire (vii. 36). Mai'riage with 
an idolatress is forbidden (ii. 220). Idolatry is an 
unpardonable sin (iv. 51). 

A few converts were gained at Medina, who, 
j when they came to Mecca to perform the annual 
pilgrimage, took an oath of obedience to MulpLam- 
mad, in which a promise to give up idol-worship, 
as with all converts, was an important point. 
Later, in Medina the Prophet made it quite clear 
that idolatry was a great crime, an unpardonable 
sin : 

‘Verily, God will not forgive the union of other gods with 
Himself 1 But other than this will He forgive to whom He 
pleaseth. And he who uniteth gods with God hath devised a 
great wickedness' (iv. 61 ; ct. 116 f.). 
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In the year a.d. 629, Muhammad, with the per- 
mission of the chief men in Mecca, was able to 
perform the pilgrimage to the Kaha, and went 
through the usual ceremonies— after which he xe- 
turned to Medina. The time, however, soon came 
when it was necessary that Mecca should he the 
centre of the new religion ; and so, seizing an oppor- 
tunity for a quarrel, he marched with 10,000 men 
against the city. The Meccans saw that the time 
for opposition was past, and submitted. Muham- 
mad proceeded to the Ka'ha, saluted the Black 
Stone, hut destroyed all the idols. Idolaters are 
henceforth to be severely dealt with ; 

‘ When the sacred months are past, kill those who join other 
gods with God, wherever ye shall find them ; and seize them, 
besiege them, and lay wait for them with every kind of ambush ; 
but if they shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay the obli- 
gatory alms, then let them go their way ' (ix. 6). 

Idolaters are no longer to make the pilgrimage : 

* 0 Believers I only they who join gods with God are unclean 1 
Let them not, therefore, after this 3 '’ear come near the sacred 
Temple ' (ix. 28). 


The people of Ta'if made a stout resistance to 
Muhammad, and, when they finally submitted, 
begged to be allowed to retain their idols. They 
received fairly good terms, but this request could 
not be granted, and the idols were all destroyed 
by Muslims appointed to do the work. Whilst 
Muhammad destroyed all the idols at Mecca, he 
still retained the p^agan ceremonial of the Pil- 
grimage and the Black Stone as an olnect of 
superstitious reverence, thus leaving the old stone- 
worship of the pagan Arabs intact. The retention 
of the Pilgrimage was perhaps a necessity in order 
to win over all the Arab tribes, by yielding to their 
reverence for Mecca as the centre of a national 
faith; but it has worked evil since, not only by 
giving undue importance to the mechanical per- 
formance of the old pagan ritual, but by emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Islam was started as a local and 
national religion, and that rules suited for Arabs 
in the 7th cent, are binding on the most diverse 
peoples in the 20th. 

There is a curious tradition which relates how Muljammad 
was lost when a little boy- An old man comforted his nurse 
and led her to the idol house. He then walked seven times 
round the idol, kissed its head, and said, ‘0 exalted Hubal, 
wilt thou be pleased to bring back Muhammad ibn 'Abd AUah, 
whose wet-nurse this woman is?* Hubal and the other idols 
fell prostrate to the ground, and Hubal said, ‘ 0 old man, do 
not mention Muhammad's name before us ; the destruction of 
ourselves and the other idols and the idolaters is to be in his 
hands. Tell the idol-worshippers that our greatest aacriflcer is 
to be Muhammad ; that is, he is to kill us all, whilst they that 
follow him shaU ha safe * (Mirkhond'a Rau^at-a^-^afat pt. ii. 
vol. i. p. 115). 

The Wahhahites, who are most careful to avoid 
anything which might seem to impair the dogma 
of the unity of God, and who look upon many 
practices of other Muslims as tending towards 
polytheism, or shirk, have defined the latter in 
t)iese four terms : shirk aVilm, ascribing know- 
ledge to others than God ; shirk at - tasarruf , 
a, scribing power to other than God; shirk al- 
'ihdda, offering worship to created^ things ; shirk 
aVada, performing ceremonies which imply reli- 
ance on other than God. It is shirk al'ilm to 
suppose that prophets and holy men have any 
knowledge apart from that which God gives them- 
Henoe it is wrong to place any reliance on the 
words of soothsayers and astrologers- It is shirk 
at-tasarruf to look upon any human being as an 
intercessor with God. The orthodox view is that 
Muhammad is now an intercessor. The WahhS.- 
bites deny this and quote the verses : 

‘Who is he that can intercede with Him hut by His own per- 
mission?* (ii. 266). *Say: Intercession is wholly with God* 
(xxxix. 46). ‘No intercession shall ayail with Him but that 
which He shall Himself allow * (xxxiv. 22). 

It is shirk aVibdda to prostrate oneself before bsxj 
created thing, or to visit the shrines of saints. It 
is shirk aVada to trust in omens and lucky days 
and to keep up superstitious practices. Though 


idolatry is severely condemned and the worship of 
idols is unknown, saint-worship is very common, 
and in all Muslim lands pilgrimages to the tombs 
of holy men are constantly made. 

Litbraturb.— TA/f Koran, tr. G. Sale 2, London, 1825, ‘Pre- 
liminary Discourse* ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, London, 
1905 ; W. Muir, Life of Mahomet, London^ 1861, Edinburgh, 
1911; E, Sell, The Life of Muhammad, London and Madras, 
1913 ; T, P, Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1895 : E. 
Sell, Ristorical Development of the QurAn, London and Madras, 

1905. Edwakd Sell. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Persian).—!. Intro- 
ductory. — From the earliest antiquity the Persians 
had no idols in the sense of a representation of the 
godhead set up as an object of worship. Such 
allusions to the practice as are found are always 
in the way of condemning it as an abhorrent 
custom employed by foreigners and unbelievers. 
Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, makes no 
reference to idol-worship, even though his vision 
saw graphic pictures of wie hosts of heaven. These 
vivid images, however, which might easily have 
been given a plastic form, remained, with the seer 
and with his people, simply a visualization of the 
I ideal. Throughout the history of the religion of 
j Iran, idolatry played no part. 

This is true despite tiie fact that the Persians 
of Achsemenian and Sasanian times had no religi- 
ous scruples against images, as is shown by the 
delineation of the divine being, and occasionally 
of other spiritual manifestations, on the monuments 
of the great Persian kings and the monarchs of 
the House of Sasan. This use of sculptured forms, 
however, did not mean to them in any sense a 
worship of graven images. If Darius and the 
other Achsemenian sovereigns portrayed in bas- 
relief on stone a conventionalized half-figure of 
Ormazd as floating in a circle above the head of 
the king, and presenting to him, as by divine right, 
a ring or symbol of sovereignty, it was a motive 
borrowed from Assyrian and Babylonian art, and 
was doubtless chosen with the express purpose of 
appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations, 
vmowere more anthropomorphic m their ideas. ^ 
Nor is an exception made by the Sasanian bas- 
relief at Naqsh-i-Enstam, on which Ormazd is 
represented on horseback approaching to offer the 
sovereignty to Ardasir, who is similarly mounted ; 
the intent was the same as before.^ There is 
kindred evidence regarding the nimbus-crowned 
figure, holding a fluted staff, in a Sasanian sculp- 
tured niche at Taq-i-Bustan, near Kirmanshah, 
which is supposed to represent Zoroaster, but may 
possibly portray Mithra, genius of the sun (see 
Jackson, Persia Fast and Fresmt, New York, 
1906, pp. 215-220, for a discussion of the subject 
and for photo^aphs). A like possibility majr be 
claimed, thou^ it seems less certain, for the view 
that the figure graven in a group in the adjoining 
vaulted arch portrays Anahita (j.u.), goddess of 
the heavenly streams ; yet such an interpretation 
still awaits more authoritative corroboration (cf. 
Jackson, op, eit, p. 225, n. 3). Other examples 
of images as effigies, but not as idols, may like- 
wise be cited from Sasanian carvings as referred to 
in Akt (Persian), in vol. i. p. 881 f. The general 
resxdt is the same, and the statements of the Greek 
and Latin authors bear out this fact, as shown by 
the testimony from the classic writers cited in the 
following paragraph. 

1 For a discussion of this special subject and for reasons 
against assuming (as some do) that the conventionalized figure 
represents not Ormazd hut the fravoM, or idealized spinfe of 
the king, see Jackson, ‘Ormazd,’ in The Monist, ix. (Chicago, 
1899) 168 f. 

2 The figure is known to represent Ormazd, because his name 

1 appears in the inscription on the stone as describing the purport 
of the bas-rdief ; lor references see Jackson, op. cit. p. 169, 
n. 1 : and of. E, W. West, * Pahlavi ’^literature,* in GJrP ii, 
(Strassburg, 1904) 77. 
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2 , Greek and Latin testimony to the Persian 
abhorrence of idols and image - worship. — The 
oldest Greek reference, though somewhat indirect, 
to the Persian hatred of images and temjples is 
found in iEschylus, Fersm^ 809 (produced in 472 
B.C.), in which the Athenian dramatist places on 
the lips of the spectre of Darius the statement that 
the Persian hosts, 

* when invadingr Greece, shwnlc not from destroying- the wooden 
figures (^perri) of the gods, nor from burning the temples.’ 

Well-known above all, however, is the classic 
passage, which was written a few vears later in 
the 5th cent. B.c. hj Herodotus {Mist i. 131), in 
which the father of history said of the Persians : 

‘ They do not malte it a custom to erect images (a.yoiXixa.Ta) 
and temples and altars ; on the contrary, they impute a charge 
of folly upon those who do so ; because, as it seems to me, they 
do not conceive of the gods as having the nature of men, as the 
Greeks do.’ 

This statement by Herodotus has always been 
justly regarded as representing in its tenor the 
true facts of the Persian view. 

Four centuries later the same statement was 
reiterated by Strabo (c. 63 B.o.-A.D. 21) when he 
emphasized it as holding good in his time, for he 
says {Geog. xv, iii. 13 [p. 732]) : 

‘The Persians do not erect images (a-yoA/aaTa) and altars,' 
though he does mention, a few paragraphs beyond (xv. iii. 16 
fp. 733]), the existence of ‘temples of Anaitis f’AwlVis, i.e. Av. 
A^idkitd} and of Omanes i-e. Av, Vohu Manah} as 

belonging to these shrines; and a statue of Omanes 

is carried in procession j we ourselves have seen these things ' 
(cf. XI. viii. 4 [p. 512]>l 

The Church Father Clemens Alexandrinus (at 
the end of the 2nd cent. A.D.), when referring to 
the Persian Magi in his JProtrept 5, cites the older 
authority of Demon in his statement that 

* they, as Deinon says, sacrifice beneath the open sky, regard- 
ing fire and water as the only images (dyoAfiara) of the gods ; 

. . . nor have they presumed stocks and stones to be images of 
the gods, like the Greeks fayoAM-ara fixv 0<sStv oif ^vko. *:al ktdov^ 
liureiX^^acrtK, <acrrref» *'Ek\r]vei\ uor ibises and ichneumons, like 
the Egyptians, but fire and water, as do the philosophers ; and 
Berossus, in the third (book) of his Chaldaios, shows that it 
w'as later— after many periods of ^’^ears—that they worshipped 
images in the likeness of man, 3 this practice having been intro- 
duced by Artaxarxea, son of Darius Ochus,^ who first, after 
settii^ up the image of Aphrodite Anaitis in Babylon and Susa 
and Ecbatana [and] Peraepolis [lit, Persa^],* and Bactra and 
Damascus, and Sardis, taught that she be worshipped/ In 
connexion, furthermore, with the latter half of this citation 
it may be added that the names Mibhra and Aniihita appear 
in the inscriptions of the Achaimenians first on the monuments 
containing the edicts of Artaxerxea li., 404-368 B.c. (cf. Justi, 
Gesoh. Irans/ in GirJP ii. 487). 

The great patristic writer Origen (c. a.d. 185- 
253), in his controversial defence of Christianity in 
opposition to Celsus, inveighs against all the points 
made by that Epicurean philosopher, but dialecti- 
cally admits some matters in favour of the Persians, 
who had a natural aversion to idols and image- 
worship. In referring to other peoples who, like 
the Persians, were non-idolaters, Celsus says of the 
latter (in Origen, c. Oelstim, vii. 62) : 

‘They cannot tolerate temples, altars or images,' and he con- 
tinues by citing the passage quoted above from Herod, i. 131 as 
to the Persian abhorrence of such usages ; to w^hich Origen 
replies (vii. 63 f.) that the Persians do not reject idols for the 
same reason as do Jews and Ohristians. 

Ecmally strong is the statement of the later 
Greelc historian and biographer, Diogenes Laertius 
(fl. c. A.D. 200), in his reference to Persian Zoro- 
astrian Magi, of whom he says : 

‘ The Kagi . . , give accounts of the existence and genera- 
tion of the gods, saying that they are fire, earth, and water ; 


1 On certain elements connected with the general interpreta- 
tion of Strabo’s remarks in the light of the Avesta, observe the 
tone in the rest of the present art, and cf. what has already 
heen stated in Art (Persian), vol. i. p. 881, 

^ 2 This sentence, referring to Berossus, fj.€T$. irokka^ (itvroi 
vtrrtpoy €tS>u iyffpurroetStj ayoXfiara (refitiv afirovs 

Bi}pwcr()ro5’ iv rpCnd XoA^atxwv tropfimyort, is rendered in the 
tr, by W, Wilson, Olament o/ Alexandria^ Edinburgh, 1867, 
i, 67, as; ‘Berosus shows that it was after many successive 
years that men [sic] worshipped images of human shape.' 

3 i,e. Artaxerxes n., 404-868 s.o. 

* On Persaa (U^furait) as Persepolis see Ourzon, Persia and, 
the Persian Question, Dondon, 1802, ii, 132, n. 8. The copula 


and they condemn the use of carved images (foavcov), and above 
all things do they condemn those who say that the gods are 
male and female. ... It was quite consistent (therefore, for 
Xerxes) to destroy the images (aytCAjaara) of the gods’ (ds 
Ctarorum Philosophorum Viiis, Promm, 6, 9). 

The allusion in the last sentence of Diog. Laert, 
is evidently to the burning and pillaging of the 
temple on the Acropolis at Athens by Xerxes when 
he took the city (cf. Herod, viii. 50-54). Barbaric 
as was the act (and Cicero sufficiently condemns 
it, d& Leg, ii. x. 26), it did not prevent Xerxes 
from carrying away to Persia two cult-statues of 
Greek divinities — one the Brauronian Artemis, 
plundered from Attica, and the other the bronze 
statue of Apollo, stolen from the noted shrine at 
Branchidas near Miletus, as told by Pausanias (c. 
A.D. 175) in his Description of Greece, viii. xlvi. 3, 
I. xvi. 3.^ Nor, again, did it deter Xerxes from 
taking to Sardis a Greek statue in bronze of the 
‘Water-carrier’ (Plutarch, Themist 31), or from 
removing from Athens the famous sculpture of the 
‘ Two Tyrannicides’ (see Paus. I. viii. 5 ; cf. Pliny, 
JLN XXXIV. viii. 70; Arrian, Anab. III. xvi. 8; 
Val. Max. Mem. ii, 10, ex. 1).® The significance 
of these passages in their general hearing upon the 
religious attitude of Xerxes is discussed by G. P. 
Quackenbos, in the Dastur JSoshang Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1913, p. 299 f. In the same 
connexion it is plain that the procedure of Xerxes 
is referred to likewise by the Greek rhetorician 
and Platonic philosopher Maximus of Tyre (2nd 
cent. A.D.) when he upbraids the Persians for their 
fire-worship and their destroying and robbing of 
Greek sanctuaries and images {Dissertationes, viii. 
4, ed. Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1840, p. *2P>^Dissert, 38, in 
the ed. of J. Davis, Cambridge, 1703, p. 397 ; and 
cf. the comments on the passage by J. F. Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang, II. iii. [Eiga, 1783] 106 f., 
n. If.).® 

The late Latin historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
(c. A.D. 330-400) records, in his History, xxill. vi. 
23 f., that in the latter part of the Parthian period 
the Arsacid capital Seleucia 

‘ was stormed by the generals of Verus Csasar (in A.®. 164) and a 
statue of the Oomaean Apollo {simulacrum Comaei Apollinis) was 
torn from its seat and carried off to Borne, and the attendants 
upon the gods set it up in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine/ 

This allusion to a simulacrum Comaei Apollinis 
may possibly be compared with the existence of 
statues of Omanes, or Vohn Manah, as referred to 
by Strabo in the passage (XV. iii. 15) quoted above 
and again discussed below. The disasters which 
afterwards fell upon Rome were regarded by the 
superstitious as a direct visitation in consequence 
of this act of spoliation, and are referred to by 
several other late Latin writers (see the references 
given by G. Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 
London, 1873, ch. 19, pp. 326-329, and compare 
Justi, p. 509 f.). 

In the Greek ‘ Passion of SS. Acindynus and his 
Companions,’ written at an unknown date, men- 
tion is made (ii. 9) of an image {^6avop) in a temple 
(vabs) to which the persecuting king Sapor leads 
the martyrs. As they pray, the image falls to 
jcttt, * and/ has been necessarily supplied in the tr. above from 
the context. 

1 From statements as to the subsequent fate of the Artemis 
statue, see Pans. ni. xvi. 8. In this connexion it may be noted 
that among the sculptures in the modern Museum at Athens 
there is a finely carved female figure which was taken to Persia 
by Xerxes, hut afterwards sent back to Greece by Alexander 
the Great. 

2 According to Paua. i. viii. 6, the latter group was eventually 
restored to Athens. It is possible that in carrying away this 
trophy Xerxes may have been influenced more by a desire to 
remove such a memorial than by any appreciation of it as a 
work of art. 

3 It would be far-fetched, if not altogether wrong, to inter- 
pret as a reference to an image the allusion by Phoenix of 
Oolophon (in Athenwus, Deipnosophiatce, xii. 40) to ‘ touching 
the god with sacred rods ’ w^hen he speaks of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, as not taking his place among the Magi in worship ; 
the passage, however, does allude to the &arsow»-twigs, or rods 
used in the Zoroastrian ritual (cf. art. Barsom). 
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the ground and is broken in pieces. A parallel 
text calls the image ‘ the idol of the statue ’ {r6 
etdwXov rod avdpidvros), and yet another MS names 
the idol ‘ Zeus,* which would be Ahura Mazda {AS, 
Nov. i. [1887] 470 ; cf. also the version of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, ib, p. 496 [=PG^ cxvi. 20]). These 
citations practically exhaust the material that may 
be drawn from outside sources; what follows is 
derived from the Persian sources themselves. 

3. Earliest times : before Zoroaster, or at least 
prior to the 7th cent. B.C. — There is little or no 
direct evidence regarding the use of idols and 
images in the most remote period of Iranian 
history, because no truly archaic sculpture of any 
size has yet been found. It is possible that some 
of the small terra-cotta images and bronze figurines 
which have been nnearthed from ancient graves or 
excavated from antique sites may indicate signs of 
idolatry (see Art [Persian], vol. i. p. 881) ; but, if 
so, it would he merely a witness of primitive beliefs 
or of foreign practices that were later rooted out 
when Zoroastrianism became the religion of Persia. 
Support is lent to such a view by the tenor of some 
of the passages referred to below, especially in the 
section on Pahlavi literature. 

4. Absence of special allusions in the Avesta. — 
The Avestan texts, which represent the conditions 
prevailing in the period of Zoroaster, or before and 
after the 7th cent. B.C., contain practically no 
references that can he construed into a direct 
allusion to any prevalent existence of idol-worship 
in Iran. It is true, as already stated, that some of 
the passages in the Avesta referring to demon- 
worshippers {daeva-yasna) and sorcerers {ydtu) 
may possibly contain an implication as to idola- 
trous customs existing among infidels, but, if so, an 
execration of such practices is equally implied.^ 

An obscure Avesfcan word haomvas (possibly a plural, thougrh 
its etymology is wholly uncertain), which occurs in the frag- 
mentary B.a%5xt JSfask, ii. 13, and in the likewise fragmentary 
ViStasp YaUi 37, has been interpreted as alluding to the sin of 
idolatry among unbelievers, because its obscure Pahlavi render- 
ing, i» n n d fc, is glossed by mghHnQevL Sd.n)Ud^divyyaz(iMhy \ 
that is, ‘the deraon-worahip of these,’ Possibly some support j 
lor this interpretation may be found in the Pahlavi rendering of | 
the word baosdyd (as it is there written) in the parallel Avestan 
fragment, VUtdsp YaSt, 37, the gloss being m Pahlavi, auz- | 
dSst-but-parastih, lit. * idol-image- worship * ; but the whole 
matter remains rather uncertain (see Barmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, ii. 653, n. 16, and ii. 676, also in SBJB xxiii. 316 ; and 
cf. West, Arda Viraf Translated, Bombay and London, 1872, 
pp. 287, 812, and G. Bartholomae, AUiran, WGrterb,, Straasburg, 
190i, «.u. ‘ Baosav-/ col, 920). 

A further question might he raised as to whether 
a passage in the Avesta (Fenc?. xix. 20-26) relating 
to cleansing may not imply indirectly an image of 
Vohu Manah, the Zoroastrian archangel of Good 
Thought, such a supposition being based on 
Strabo, XV. iii. 15 (p. 733), and possibly on Amm, 
Marcell. xxm. vi. 23-25 (both cited above); but 
to interpret the Avestan passage in that manner 
would be extremely hazardous (see Art [Persian], 
vol. i, p. 881), On the other hand (since sculp- 
tures, though not images in the sense of idols, 
certainly did exist as early as Achsemenian times), 
it is not unreasonable to regard the description of 
Ardvi Silra AnShita in YaH v. 126-129 as possibly 
influenced by some consecrated type of statuary of 
the goddess of the heavenly stream.^ Yet this 
particular passage need nob he understood as in- 
volving real image-worship, any more than does 
the description which Xenophon (400B.C.), in his 
historic romance (C72^rc!p. vni. iii. 11 ffl), gives of the 

1 For some references also to certain passages in the Pahlavi 
literature which might be similarly interpreted see West, SJSJE 
xlvii,, Introd. pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

a Such is the interpretation by Darmesteter, SBE xxm. 63, 
and Zend-Avesta, ii. 865; also by Justi, Gesch. des alten 
Persiens, Berlin, 1879, p. 96, where is reproduced from Loftus, 
Travels in Ckaldcea and SuHana (reprinted), New York, 1857, 
p. 879, a clay figurine of Ani-hita found at Susa among a 
number of similar small terra-cotta images of the goddess, the 
type, especially the profile, being decidedly Assyrian. 


triumphal procession headed by Cyrus the Great 
with chariots of pomp, each of which was dedicated 
to a particular divine being. The same may be said 
of the statement of Dio Chrysostom (A.D. 100), in 
hi^ Borysthen. Orat. 36, p. 448, regarding Zoroaster’s 
glorification of the celestial chariot, because the 
Avestan passages which refer to the ‘ course of the 
sun’ (Gatna Av. x'^eng . . . advdnem, Ys, xliv, 3), 

* the swift-horsed sun ’ {Younger Av. hvar^ aurvaU 
aspem, Yt. vi. 4, x. 13, x. 90), and the like, are 
purely metaphorical expressions, and in no sense 
imply image- worship. It may he xe-afiirmed, there- 
fore, that the Avesta, especially the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, or oldest part of the canon, is significantly 
lacking in any allusion to idol- worship. 

5. Bas-relief sculptures in Achaemenian, Par- 
thian, and Sasanian times. — Snfficient intimation 
has already been given and references enough have 
been made to prove the existence of sculptured 
bas-reliefs, though not the use of images as idols, 
in Aciisemenian, Parthian, and Sasanian times. 
For a discussion of the entire subject in its relation 
to the Achsemenian era (559-330 B.c. ), it may suffice 
to refer to Art (Persian). A like reference may 
be made with respect to the antique stone lion at 
Hamadan (exceptional in Persian art, as being 
carved in the round) — a sculpture which may 
possibly date back to Median times, and is still 
regarded as a sort of talisman of that ancient city. 
With regard to the bas-relief winged figure of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasargadse (near the modern 
Mashad - i - Murghab) and the high - reliefs of 
Darius I., hewn on the Bahistan Rock, and again 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their royal successors, 
chiselled at Naqsh-i-Rustam and Persepolis (mod. 
Takht-i-Jamshid), in all of which, as stated above, 
an effigy of Ormazd appears, a similar reference is 
enough. Besides the Achaemenian monuments 
themselves, Herodotus (vii. 69) refers to a golden 
statue of Darius’s favourite queen, and (ii. 110) 
alludes to the fact that Darius, while in Egypt, 
wished to set up a sculpture {dySpcdpra) of himself 
in front of those which Sesostris had erected, before 
the great temple, in his own honour and in com- 
memoration of his family, but was dissuaded from 
this act by the officiating Egyptian priest.^ 

For Parthian times (c. 250 224), reference may be 

made to the still existing martial image of the Arsacid king 
Gotarzes (a-i>- 46-51), hewn in a panel near the base of the 
Bahistan Rock (of. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 209 f.) ; 
likewise to the moulded effigies on the so-called slipper coffins 
(Loftus, Travels in Chaldcea and SvMana, p. 204), and to some 
Parthian terra-cotta figurines (Loftus, op. cXt,) ; but they all are 
memorials, and have in them no element of idolatry and image- 
worship. 

As to a sculptured panel possibly representing Mithra (if not 
Zoroaster), which belongs to the Sasanian. era (A.D. 224-650), see 
above, § 1 ; and for other Mithraic monuments, as bearing in- 
directly upon the whole question In relation to Persia, consult 
Art (Mithraic) by Oumont, vol. 1. pp. 872-874. In direct con- 
nexion, however, as covering the general subject of image- 
carvings during the Sasanian Period, reference may once more 
be made to Art (Persian); and for numismatic representations 
of Iranian divinities see M. A. Stein, in BOR, 1887, pp, 166-168. 

6. Allusions in Pahlavi literature of Sasanian 
times and later. — Important in its bearing— as a 
sequel and to supplement the material drawn from 

f lyptic art— is the testimony offered by the 
’ahlavi literature of the Sasanian age and later, 
or the centuries directly preceding and following 
the Muhammadan Conquest about A,D. 650. The 
entire subject will be found fully discussed in a 
monograph prepared for the forthcoming Jubilee 
Volwmt of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy Zarthoshti 
Madressa, to appear in Bombay, 1914. Many of 
these Pahlavi allusions refer back to an age, a 
millennium or more, before Zoroaster appeared 
1 In this connexion mention may be made, without laying 
undue stress upon the fact, of the action of Camhyses in slay- 
ing the Apis bull {Herod, iii. 29), and of his derision of the 
Egyptians for having ‘gods of blood and flesh, sensible to 
steel,’ as well as of Oambyses’ mockery of the idol idyoKpa) 
in the temple of the Egyptian Hephaestus (iii. 37). 
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as the founder of the national religion of Persia, 
and are the more valuable as showing the tradi- 
tional attitude of Iran in regard to idols and 
images. Only the main references need be given 
here,^ 

The DlnkaH (vii. 1. 19), which is a Pahlavi work 
based upon very old material, contains an antique 
legend of Takhmurup (a monarch placed by tradi- 
tion in the 4th millennium B. a ) that names him as 
a pioneer who ‘ cast out idol- worship [auzdes-para- 
stdklh) and promulgated among creatures the 
reverence and worship of the Creator.’ ^ The same 
work alludes in another passage (vii. 4. 72) to the 
idol -worship [auzdis pcorastmmh) and witchcraft 
practised by the monster Dahak of Babylon, whose 
usurping reign over Iran is assigned by tradition 
to the 3rd millennium B.C., and whose baneful 
influence in this heretical regard was only eradi- 
cated two thousand years later by the establish- 
ment of the religion of Zoroaster. The passage 
reads in translation : 

‘Through that seduction [of Dahak] mankind had come to 
idol-worahip ; . . . hut through the words of the triumphant 
religion, which Zartusht [f.e. Zoroaster] proclaimed in opposi- 
tion to that sorcery, it [f.e. the heresy] is all dispersed and 
disabled.' s 

Another legend, oft-repeated in the Pahlavi 
books, is the story of the crusade waged against 
idol-worship by the ancient ruler Kai Khusrau 
{Kavi Haosravah of the Avesta), who is reputed 
to have reigned about 800 B.O. By the help of the 
Kingly Glory (Pahl. x^drih*, cf. Av. x^arenah) 
this monarch demolishes the idol-shrine which his 
arch-enemy, Prangrasiak of Tilran (Pahl. Frdsiak, 
Mod. Pers, A frdsidb ; of. Av. Tuirya FrahTasyan)^ 
had maintamed on the shore of Lake ChSchast, 
and substituted for it the great fire-temple of 
Adhar-gushnasp, with which his name was after- 
wards associated.^ The Dlnkart (vii. 1. 39), e.y., 
tells of how Kai Khusrau 

‘vanquished and smote Frangrasiak of Tur, the sorcerer, and 
his fellow- miscreants, [namely] those of Vskyur, KSrsSvazd, and 
many other vile world-destroyers, and applied himself to the 
demolition of that idol-temple on the shore of Lake 

Oheohast, which was a frightfid thing of fiendishness.’ 

The same legend of the destruction of this noted 
idol-temple is referred to several times in other 
Pahlavi works. The BundahUn^ xvii. 7, e.y., in 
telling of this pious achievement adds a detail 
regarding the help„ given to the hero in his work 
by the sacred fire, Atar Gushnasp, as follows : 

‘When Kai Khusrau was demolishing the idol-temple 
Mr') of Lake Ohechast, it [i.e. the Fire] settled upon the mane 
of his horse and drove away the darkness until he destroyed 
the idol-temple.' s 

Kai IChusrau’s religious act is praised, further- 
more, in two passages of the Malndg-l Khrat (ii. 
93-95 and xxvii. 59-61), which may he dated some- 
where about the 6th cent. a.d. The idolatrous 
practices of the tyrant Frasiak (Afrasiab) are 
alluded to in a somewhat later treatise, ShatrolhoL-l 
Aerdn^ 7j which anathematizes this foe for having 

1 For full citation of the Pahlavi passages in transliteration, 
with tr., see the above-mentioned monograph in the 
Volume; tr. of almost all the texts will be found in West, 
‘ Pahlavi Texts Translated,’ in SSS v., xxiv,, xxxvii., xlvii. 

SThe Pahlavi word for ‘idol' (which is here transcribed as 
aUzdBs and is also written in Pahlavi as auzdiz^ auzdBst^ with 
other variations) is derived from Av. uzdaSzat the original 
meaning of which is ‘elevation, something raised up,* and 
may refer to an idolatrous structure as wml as to an image 
Itself, ** 

8 An allusion in later Persian literature to the use of images 
by Dahak (or pahbak, as he is called in Mod. Fera.) is found in 
a passage referred to below from the epic poet Firdausi. 

* Lake Ohechast (Pahl, Far-l c&i^aat, Av, Va,iri eaUctsta) is 
the ancient name of the body of water corresponding to the 
modern Lake Urumiah and its environs in Azarbaijan, N.W. 
Persia ; see Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. TO-73. 

8 The fact that a remiDiscence of this legend of the descent 
of the fire, in the form of lightning which settled on the pommel 
of Kai Khusrau's saddle, while thus engaged, lingered as late as 
the 16th cent, of our era is shown by a passage in the Pers. 
Lexicon {Risdlah, or Fdrhang) of Yafai, dated a.d. 1528, which 
is discussed by A, Yohammh, in Spieg^ Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1908, pp. 160-162. 


transformed each of the sacred shrines in the city 
of Samarkand, in Sogdiana, into ‘an idol-temple 
(Pahl. auzdest-edr)^ the abode of demons.’ 

A statement has been made above regarding the 
attitude which Zoroaster in his own time must 
have held towards anything approaching idolatry, 
as shown by the tenor of his religion, even though 
no direct pronouncement bj’’ him on the subject is 
preserved in the Avesta itself. Additional evidence 
is furnished by the fact that in the Pahlavi 
Ycb^t^ iii. SO and iii. 36 f., the hero Pesyutantl, the 
son of Zoroaster’s patron Vista^, is said to have 
received divine authority from (Jrmazd, combined 
with the archangeiic aid of the Amsaspands and 
that of the sacred fires, in his crusade to ‘ destroy 
and smite the idol-temple {aiizdQst'Zdr) of the 
demons’; and ‘that idol-temple was destroyed 
through the glorious exertion of the illustrious 
Pesytitanii.’ Again, a section in the Pahlavi 
Jdmdsp Ndmak (vi. 1 ; ed. J. J. Modi, Bombay, 
1903, p. 73), which is a book probably written some 
time before A.D. 900 and purporting to hand down 
the words of the sage JEmasp, chief-counsellor at 
the court of Zoroaster’s patron Vistasp, contains, 
in its Pazand version of this chapter, a prophecy 
of the time (not then wholly fulfilled because of 
heretics) when the true spirit of the faith will 
prejvail and * the priests will come to the country 
of Iran and smite idolatry {aiizdes)J The Malnog-l 
Khraty ii. 93-95, looks forward to the final destruc- 
tion of the wicked ‘idol- worshippers’ {aiizdes- 
parastdn) in the last millennium: of the world when 
the Saviour (Pahl. Su§dns, Av. SaoSyant) shall 
appear before the Day of J udgment. 

There are several general allusions to the hatred 
of idolatry in other Pahlavi books besides those 
already mentioned. 

The Arid Virdf Ndmah, Ixviii. 11, e,g,, in an account of an 
apocalyptic vision, enters upon the roll of the damned a woman 
whose perversity led her to choose the practice of ‘ idol- worship* 
((iuzdis-&dr) ; and the Sdyast Id-Sdyast, ix. 2f., a compilation 
dating from about the 7th cent, a.p., though based on older 
sources, sees a like fate awaiting a priest ‘ who passes over to 
idolatry' (or, possibly, ‘passes away in idolatry'). Among the 
most abominable places on earth, according to Malnog-^l Khra^, 
vi. 7, is the one ‘ on which they build an idol-temple (auzdBs- 
Mr ) ; and accordingly the commandment is given (ii. 98-95) : 
‘Abstain from idol-worahip (auzdes-parastUmh) and demon- 
worship,' because Its enormity is ‘eighth ’(Pahl. among 

the moat heinous sins (xxxvi. 10). For this reason the Jjinkarp, 
vi. 276, sees in the disappearance of idolatry a sign of the growth 
of the true religion, on the ground that, ‘if idol-worship be 
annihilated, no faith in the good spirits will thereby disappear.' 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the importance attached 
to the exploit of ArdaSir, founder of the Sasanian Empire, in 
overthrowing an idolatrous monster that ruled over Kirman 
and was known as the ‘ Worm' (Pahl. Kerm), a vilepractiser of 
idolatry (avzd^s), as told in the Pahlavi romance Kdmdmakn 
Artdhh^hir, vii. 1-12, viii. 1-11 j this story presents inter- 
esting parallels to the OT narrative of Bel and the Dragon, 
as discussed, with bibliographical references to the Pahlavi 
editions of the work concerned, by Jackson, ‘Notes on OT 
Apocrypha,' in Essays published as a Testimonial to Charles 
Augustus Briggs, New York, 1911, pp. 96-97. 

The practice of idoLworship by foreign nations, 
who were outside the pale of Zoroastrian Iran, 
comes in for a share of condemnation in the Pahlavi 
texts. For instance, the veneration which the 
Hindus paid to images, personified as the idol 
But (lit. ‘spectre, spook,’ then ‘image, idol’), is 
execrated in BundahiH, xxviii. 34 (cf. also Great 
Iranian BUndahiH, ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 
1908, p. 187) as follows : 

‘The demon Bnti is he whom they worship among the 
Hindus, and his prayer is in the 6ilt-ahrine abode [i.e. goblin- 
shrine].' 2 

A similar damnable practice of the worship of a 
bat is attributed, according to the Pahlavl-Pazand 
Jdmdsp Ndrnak^ vii. 3-4 (ed. Modi, p. 76 f.), to the 
people of China, BUrharistan, and the Tajiks — the 

1 Begatding this word, which appears in Fahl., Av., Skr., and 
Mod. Pers., see Bartholomae, s,v, ‘Butay,* col. 968. 

2 The designation in Pahl. is preferably thus to he read aa 
but-gdh, * idol-shrine,' even though West, SBE v. 111, n. 6, and 
Darmesteter, ^cnd-A vesta, ii. 269, u. 4, read the word as biWiAd, 
‘idols.* 
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name of the latter nation probably including the 
tribes of Central Asia as well as those of their 
Islamitic ancestors in Arabia who conQ[uered that 
territory and may have retained traces of pre- 
Muhammadan idolatry fostered by the primitive 
beliefs of the people they vanquished. 

7. After the Muhammadan Conquest in the 7th 
cent, A.D. — The overthrow of Zoroastrianism as the 
national faith through the Muhammadan Conquest 
by the Arabs in the 7th cent. A.©., whatever it 
may have signified in other regards, meant no 
significant change with respect to the true Persian 
hatred of idolatry. Yanquished and victors were 
at one in this matter, and many of the citations 
given above from the Zoroastrian patristic works 
in Pahlavi may, in fact, date from a time after the 
Muslim victory over Persia, even if the sources on 
which their standards were based go back to a far 
earlier period. It must be conceded, however, that 
the iconoclastic spirit of Islam killed off all progress 
in the Persian art of sculpture, as being a factor 
that might lead to encouraging idolatry, despite 
the fact that there was no such inclination in the 
Persian heart. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact that no sculptured portrait was carved after 
the downfall of the Sasanian Empire through 
Islam until modern times, when, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent.. Path All Shah (1798-1835) 
caused his effigy to be sculptured over an antique 
carving of Sasanian times, thus unfortunately 
effacing an old bas-relief that had been cut some 
1500 years before ; but this innovation, or, rather, 
this resumption of the old practice of carving 
portraits on rocks, combined with one or two other 
modern instances, is a matter of recent times 
(consult Akt [Persian]). 

8. References in later Persian literature. — ^The 
whole tone of later Persian literature, or for the 
past 1000 years and more, has been strongly against 
idolatry, and that, too, irrespective of Muhammadan 
influence as well as under a natural sympathy with 
the iconoclastic tenets of the Qur’an. Only a few 
references need be given to show this. The great 
epic poet of Persia, Firdausi (fil. A.D. 1000), e,g., 
tells with evident zest and in spirited heroic verse 
how Paridun, 2500 years before, overthrew^ a 
talisman (Pers. talismi) in the form of an idol which 
the monster Da^hak (or Bahak, whose idolatry has 
been alluded" to above) maintained in his palace 
(see Firdausi, Shahndmah^ ed. Vuliers and Landauer, 
Leyden, 1877, i. 53, 1. 357 ; tr, J. Mohl, Le Livre 
des rois, Paris, 1876, i. 72 ; tr. A. €r. and E. Warner, 
Shdhnamaf London, 1905, i. 161). Many instances 
might be cited from other Persian authors. The 
poet and moralist Sa'di (c. A.D. 1184 -c. 1291) re- 
counts how he discovered in his travels the trick 
by which the famous idol in the great temple of 
Somnath in India lifted its hand ; and, outraged 
by the infamous delusion, he thereupon slew the 
priest in charge of the sanctuary.^ Yet it must be 
confessed that, in his account, Sa'di has hopelessly 
confused some of his allusions to Hindu idolatry 
with the so-called worship of fire in the ‘ Avasta 
and Zand* to which he refers (cf. Sa'di, Bustdn, 
ch. vih., story 9, tr. A. H. Edwards, London, 1911, 
pp. 106-109). Sa’di also makes use of a story of an 
idolater to adorn a tale in his Bustan, ch. x., story 
3 (tr. Edwards, p. 1211). The great lyrist Hafi^f 
(c. A.D. 1326 -c. 1389) often makes allusion in his 
Ghazals, or *Odes,* to 4dol-worship * {hut-;parastl)f 
or likens his beloved to an ‘idor [hut) or to an 
‘image* {mnam ) ; but his references are mostly in 
the way of poetic similes drawn from love {e,g, 
Ghazals^ 301, verse 3 ; 210, v. 3 ; 264, v. 8 ; 297, 
V. 6 ; 172, v, 10, in the ed. by H, Brockhaus, Die 
Lieder des Bafls, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 225, 130, 175, 
221, 92). Finally, the last classic Persian poet, 
JamI (A.D. 1414-1492), in vol. vii. of his Haft 


Aurang, entitled Khirad^ndmah-i Iskandart, or 
‘Book of Alexander’s Wisdom,’ represents Alex- 
ander the Great as destroying a well-known temple 
of idols. Citations might easily be multiplied from 
other later Persian writers, bat they would all be 
of a similar character as showing the deep-seated 
Persian hatred of idolatry. This persistent detesta- 
tion of the use of idols and images is as marked as 
ever in the attitude of the Parsis, or modern 
followers of Zoroaster, both in India and in Persia. 

Literatori!. — ^T he bibliographical references to edd. of the 
Gr. and Lat. works quoted have been given above. For the 
Aveata consult the Eng. tr. by J. Darraesteter and L. H. 
Mills, in SBE iv,, xxiii., xxxi., Oxford, 1880-87, and the Fr. 
tr. by Darmestefcer, Le Zend-Avesta, traduction nouvelle, 3 
vols., Paris, 1892-93. For trr. of the Pahlavi works, see E. 
W. West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in SBE v., xviiL, xxiv., 
xxxviL, xlvii., Oxford, 1880-1897; cf. also the forthcoming 
monograph by A. V. W. Jackson, in the Jubilee Volume 
the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebho]/ Zarthoshti Madressa, Bombay, (to 
appear in) 1914. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Teutonic and Slavic). 
— I. Teutonic. — The evidence for the existence of 
idols and images among Gennanic peoples is some- 
what conflicting. The pronouncement of Tacitus, 
that the German! had no images of their gods, is 
repeated by later Christian writers j but this is 
evidently an uncritical re-statement. On the other 
hand, there is sufficient, if not abundant, evidence 
to attest the existence of images among the different 
Germanic peoples, at the several periods of their 
conversion to Christianity. 

Tacitus definitely says of the Gerniani : 

* Oeterum neo cobibere parietibus deoa, neque in ullam humanl 
oris speciem assimulare, ex magnibudine coelestium arbitrantur ' 
(Germ. 9) ; 

and again, of the Nahanarvali, that they have no 
simulacra of their twin-gods Alois ( Germ, 43). Else- 
where, however {Germ. 7), he tells of the symbols 
taken from the sacred groves, and borne into battle : 
signa, probably attributes of the gods, as the ship 
which he names the signum Isidis (Germ. 9) ; 
and effigies, probably reppsentations of animals 
which possessed a sacred significance. Such might 
be the ferarum imagines of the Batavi {Hist. iv. 
22). Later examples would be the dragon-heads 
on poles shown among the spoils taken from the 
German! by Marcus Aurelius, and depicted on the 
Antonine Column (cf, P. S. Bartoli, Columna 
Antoniniana, Rome, n.d., pi. 37 1); these are per- 
haps similar in form to the Dragon of Wessex dis- 
played as Harold’s standard in the Bay eux Tapestry. 
Such representation of animals appears in a slightly 
different form in the eoforcurnbol and e^orlle 
mentioned in EUne, line 259, and in Beowulf, line 
303 ; or in the boar-helmets worn hy the warrior- 
figures on the Torslunda helmet. On the other 
hand, Tacitus’s account of the worship of the 
goddess Nerbhus {Germ. 40), in which numen ipsum 
is immersed in a sacred lake, would seem to point 
to some kind of image, although it may mean 
nothing more than a symbol. It is probable that 
Nerthus appears in Norse mythology, with change 
of sex, as the gods NjortJr and Freyr ; and in the 
worship of Preyr a similar ceremonial procession is 
described, in which an image is used {OldfsSaga 
Tryggvasonar, Fommanna Sogur,^ ii. ch, 173). If 
the cult of Nehalennia, representations of whom 
were found at Walcheren, contains any Germanic 
elements, we then have very early evidence of the 
representation of a deity; but, even if she is 
Germanic, the whole style of the figure shows very 
strong Roman infinence. 

It seems probable that the Germanic representa- 
tion of gods passed through the usual stages of 
development (cf. R. M. Meyer, Altgerm. Beligions- 
gesch. ch, v. § 24). There is no actual evidence for 
the shapeless log or stone, which was probably the 
earliest form of idol, or for the worship of meteoric 
1 Hereafter quoted as F.M.S. 
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stones, as in classical mythology. But it is likely, 
from what we know of the later use of logs, straw 
figures, branches, -etc., in plough, harvest, and 
other ceremonies, that this stage did exist (cf. W. 
Mannhardt, Mytholog. ForscMingen, Strassburg, 
1884, p. 332 f. ; Grimm, Teut, Myth. cii. 24, pp, 768, 
782, 784) ; and it is even possible that some such 
rough figure may he denoted hy the numen ipmm 
of Nertlius. Contemporary evidence does exist, 
however, for the second stage — the trunk or log, 
carved with a representation of the head only, or of 
the head and shoulders. Pillar-worship, of which 
the reverence paid to the Irminsul by the Saxons 
and to the high-seat pillars by the Scandinavians 
seems to have been a late survival, probably belongs 
to this stage, Por the more artistic stage— the 
complete reproduction of deities— there is sufficient 
evidence, especially from Scandinavia ; they are 
represented with their attributes, as Thor with his 
hammer; or with ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally, as with some statues of classical gods, and 
with Christian images, one finds instances of images 
that can move, walk, and speak. 

The earliest definite evidence for the existence 
of Germanic idols is connected with the Goths^ and 
dates from the latter half of the 4th century. The 
Constantinople Column, erected by Arcadius to 
commemorate the wars of Theodosius, has re- 
presentations of Gothic gods, borne on the backs 
of camels in his triumph. These are life-size 
figures of bearded men, of which the head and 
shoulders only are carefully carved ; the rest of the 
figure is of the xoanon type, with slight indications 
of ornament to represent a robe (cf. A. Banduri, 
Imperium Orientalej Venice, 1729, ii 417, pi. ix,). 
Sozomen, EJS vi. 37, writing of the same period, 
mentions that Athanaric, king of the Goths, in his 
attempt to revive heathenism, caused a statue 
{^6fxvov) to be carried in a waggon to the houses of 
Christians, that they might worship and sacrifice. 

The references of Christian writers to the existence 
of idols among the remaining Germanic peoples are 
numerous, but reliance can be placed only on those 
in which images are specifically mentioned or de- 
scribed {sivntdmra, imagines). Phrases such as 

* idola colere * are not definite enough, nor is the 
mention of temples positive evidence, as it is possible 
that Germanic temples did not invariably contain 
images ; the custom of alluding to Germanic gods 
under the names of the approximately correspond- 
ing classical deities sometimes causes confusion. 

For Frankish images, there is continuous evi- 
dence. The earliest reference, dating from 491, is 
the speech of Clotilda to her husband King Clovis, 
in favour of baptism : 

* Nihil aunt dii quos colitis, qui neque sibi, neque aliis poterunt 
subvenire ; sunt enim aut ex lapide, aub ex ligno, aut ex metallo 
aliquo sculpti* (Qregor:^ of Tours, Bi&t. Franc, ii. 29). 

In the Gonstitutio of Childebert, c. 654, punish- 
ment is decreed against those who refuse to destroy 
from off their land, or who prevent the priests 
from destroying, ‘simulacra constructa vel idola 
daemon! dedicata ’ (Pertz, ‘ Leges,' Hanover, 

1835 ff., L 1). In the Vita S, Goarist contained in 
the Acta Ordinis S. Benedicti, Paris, 1668-1701, 
sect, ii p. 282, we are told that c. 649 the saint 
‘ coepit . . . gentilibuspercircuitum (i.e. Ripuaria) simulacrorum 
culfcui deditis et vana idolorum superstitionis deoepbis verbum 
salutifi aunnutiare/ 

The only definite authority fox Saxon idol- 
worship is to be found in the anonymous Indiculm 
Superstitionum of the 8th century. With entry 26, 

* De simulacro de eonsparsa farina, ' may be compared 
the story of the figure of Baldr, which was baked 
and smeared with oil {FriiSj6fs Saga, 9 ; Fornaldar 
Sogur^ ii). Possibly such cakes were sometimes 
representations of a divine attribute, or of an animal 
sacred to the god, and not Of the god himself. 
Entry 27, ‘ He simulaeris de panais (pannis), factis,’ 


may refer to doll-images for the private use of wor- 
shippers (cf. A. Saupe, Indiculus Sup&rsUUonum.^ 
Leipzig, 1891, ad loc.) ; or to figures in straw and 
rags, such as the effigy of Death, which in later 
times we know to have been carried round in 
procession (cf. Grimm, ch. xxiv. p. 771). Entry 28, 
‘De simulacro, quod per campos portant,' shows 
that the Saxons practised the general Germanic 
custom of religious processions, probably to secure 
fruitfulness and prosperity. 

There is little definite reference to the practice 
of idol-worship among the English*, the most 
convincing is the description of the heathen reaction 
in Essex, c. 660 : 

‘ Coeperunt fana, quae derelicta erant, restaurare, et adorare 
simulacra’ (Bede, HE iii. 30). 

Other references are found in Bede ; Pope Gregory, 
writing to Bishop Meilitiis, gives instructions, 

Mpga quae in eis (i,e. fanis) sunt idola, desbruantur * (i. 30). 
Boniface V. in his letter to Edwin, king of North- 
umbria, quotes the description of idols in Ps 113, 
and reinforces it thus : 

‘Quomodo . . . possunb habere virtutem hi, qui ex corruptibili 
materia inferiorum etiam subpositorumque tibi manibus con- 
struuntur ; quibus videlicet artificium humanum adcommodans 
eis iuanimatam nismbrorum similitudinem contuliati ; qui, nisi 
a be moti fuednt, arobulare non poterunt, sed banquam lapis in 
uno loco positus, ita consbnicbi nihilque inbellegenbiae habentes 
. . . nullam , . . facultabem adept! sunt’ (ii. 10 {PL Ixxx. 437]). 

The force of these two references is weakened 
by the fact that the writers of the letters were 
foreigners, and not immediately in touch with 
English conditions. Again, in the story of Coifi, 
and of his active share in the destruction of the 
temple at Goodmanham (Bede, HE ii. 13), no word 
more definite than ydola is used ; hut in the poetic 
account of the incident by Alcuin, Versus de 
Pontificihus et Sanctis Ehoracensis Ecclesim, 1, 
162, Paulinus is represented as saying, ‘omnia 
sternantur^ fundo simulacra deorum.’ The word 
wih occurs in Old English in the meaning of ^ idol ’ ; 
thus it is used of Nebuchadrezzar’s golden image; 
its most peculiar use is in the phrase W6den worhte 
we6s (Gnomic Verses, 1. 133, Exeter Book), Again, 
in Beowulf 176) the word wigweor^ung, ‘ honour 
to idols,’ is used in an express description of a 
heathen custom : ‘ At times they ordained worship 
of the idols in the temples.’ 

For the Frisians the evidence is neither full nor 
very conclusive ; there is no direct reference to an 
idol in the descriptions of the sanctuary of Fosite 
on Heligoland given by Alcuin, VitaS. Willehrordi, 

i. 10 (PX ci. 700) ; by Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, i. 19 
{MQH, ‘Scriptores,’ Hanover, 1826 ff., ii. 410 [PL 
xcix. 778]); and by Adam of Bremen, GestaHamma- 
hurg, iv. 3 [MGH, ‘Script.’ vii. 369 [PL cxlvi. 
623 f.]). Elsewhere (i. 13) Alcuin speaks of Wille- 
brord’s arrival 

‘ad quandam villam Walaohrum nomine, in qua antiqui erroria 
idolum remansit.’ 

In Willibald’s description of the heathen reaction 
under the Frisian king Bedbod, c, 716, we read : 

‘ idolorum quoque cultura exstructis delubrorum fanis lugubriter 
renovata' {Vita S, Bonifaoii, iv. 12 [MGH, ‘Script.* ii, 339; 
PL Ixxxix. 611]). 

The most definite reference is that of Anskar in his 
account of the preaching of St. Willehad in the 
middle of the 8th cent, to the Frisians at Humarcha : 
‘Barbaris coepit . . . persuadere . . . dicens insanum esse . . 
a lapidibus auxilium pefcere, et a simulacris mutis et surdis 
subsidii sperare solatium* (Vita Willehctdi, 3 [MGB, ‘Script. 

ii. 380; Pii cxviii. lOlSf.]). 

Grimm quotes from different lives of St. Gall an 
incident which would he a proof of the existence 
of idols in Alamannia, if, as he thinks, it can be 
ref erred to Germanic deities (Grimm, ch. vi. p. 108). 
Although there is some confusion in the account of 
Batpert, Casus S. Galli, 1 {MGH, ‘Script/ ii. 61 
[PL cxxvi. 1058]), it seems clear that on the Lake 
of Constance, near Bregenz, St. Gall and Colum- 
ban discovered, c, 612, a sanctuary dedicated tc 
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St. Aurelia ; it nevertheless contained ‘ tres ima- 
gines aereas et deauratas’ {Vita B. Galli i. 6 
[MGEy ‘ Script.’ ii. 7 ; AS, Oct. vil. ii. [1869] 886]). 
These the missionaries threw into the water. 
Walafrid Strabo says definitely that they were 
images of heathen gods; *isti sunt dii veteres eb 
antiqui huius loci tutores.’ He says, further, that 
they were ‘parieti affixas’ {Vita S. Galli, vi. [Acta 
Bened,, sect. ii. p. 233; PL cxiv. 983]). Grimm 
cites later instances of this practice of retaining 
the ancient gods, * probably to conciliate the people° 
(p. 108, n. 1), and it has approximate parallels in 
classical mythology (cf. Pausanias, III. xiv. 5 : * the 
■wooden [i.e. the archaic] image of Thetis is still 
preserved in secret ’), 

For Scandinavian images there is very full evi- 
dence, the most trustworthy coming from Christian 
sources ; the words sJcur^go^ and tHgd^ are used 
in Icelandic, but the custom prevails of speaking 
of the image merely by the name of the deity. 
The most important evidence is the account by 
Adam of Bremen, in the 11th cent., of the great 
sanctuary at Upsala, with its statues of Thor, Odin 
(Wodan), and Freyr (Fiicco). Odin is represented 
armed, Freyr with the symbol of fertility, and 
Thor ‘ cum sceptro lo vem simulare videtur ’ ; this 
probably refers to his hammer, the attribute of 
the thunder-god {Gesta Eammaburg, iv. 26 [MGE, 

‘ ycript.’ vii. 379 ; PL cxlvi. 642 f.]). Other statues 
of Thor and Freyr are mentioned {ib, ii. 60, p. 
327, iv. 9, p. 371 ; PL cxlvi. 648, 627). The most 
detailed accounts we owe to the Christianizing 
expeditions of Oldfr Tryggvason, and St, Oldfr. 
Thus at KauSsey, Oldfr Tryggvason encountered 
a representation of Thor which could speak, 
walk, and even make war upon him [Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar, 150, P,M,S, i.). At Mori near 
Trondhjem the same king found an image of Thor 
with his hammer, adorned with gold and silver; 
it stood in a chariot drawn by two wooden goats, 
round the horns of which was a silver chain 
{Flateyjarh6k, Oldfs S. Trygg, 268). St. Oldfr was 
opposed in the Highlands by Gu6brandr, a votary 
or Thor, and a great chief; GuSbrandris son 
described Thor’s image to the king : 

‘ He has a hammer in his hand, and is great of stature ... he 
is hollow within . , . four loaves are brought to him every day, 
and therewith meat in the same proportion.’ The image stood 
upon a pedestal, and was adorned with gold and silver ; when 
it was shattered, out came * mice as big as cats, and lizards and 
snakes’ iOl(^s S. hins Hzlga, 107-108, F,M.S. iv.). 

Statues of Thor seem to have been particularly 
numerous ; in Njdlasa^a 88 we find, in a temple at 
Hla6ir, Thor in a chariot, and with him ThdrgeriJr, 
Holgabrdtyr, and Irpa; each wears a great gold 
armlet, and ThdrgertJr has a kerchief on her head. 
Reference has already been made to the story of 
Freyr, and of his image being borne in yearly pro- 
cession {Oldfs S. Trygg. 173, F,ME. ii.) ; also to 
the story of the baked image of Baldr {FH^jbfs S, 
9). It seems to have been a common Scandinavian 
custom to place several statues in one temple; 
even the temple built by Hrafnkel, who was a 
special votary of Freyr, contained other gods 
{Erafnkels S, Freysgo^a, 15). Still, the notice of 
the great temple in Gautland, with its hundred 
gods, is probably an exaggeration {Jdmsvikinga S. 
12 ). 

Traces are found of the practice of carrying on 
the person small images, probably for secret wor- 
ship, or as amulets ; the skald Hallfretyr carried an 
ivory ‘ likeness ’ of Thor in his pocket {Eallfre^ar 
S, 6) ; and Ingimundr wore a silver talisman of 
Freyr {Vatnsd(ela S, 10). For similar protective 
reasons Earl Eirikr carried an image of Thor at 
the prow of his ship {F*ME, ii. 253). We even 
find such a familiar use as the image of Thor 
carved life-size on the hack of a chair {Fd^tbr($fSra 
S,, pt. ii. 9). The -walls of Oldfr Pdfs hall in Ice- 


land were adorned with representations of old 
stories, probably in painted wooden reliefs (Lax- 
doila E 29) ; these were described by XJlfr Ug- 
gason in the Ed&drdpa, and, from the fragments 
that remain of the poem, they seem to have 
depicted the burning of Baldx, Heimdallr’s fight 
with Lola, Thor’s journey to Hymir, and his figlit 
with MiSgartSsormr. The high-seat pillars were 
also adorned with figures ; thus Thor was carved 
upon the pillars which Thdrdlfr Mostrarskegg 
threw overboard on approaching Iceland, in order 
to find a landing-place ; these same pillars -were 
afterwards set up in the temple built by Thorolfr. 

To sum up, then, our knowledge of Scandinavian 
images : they were very numerous, often life-size, 
generally of wood (cf. trimaW, ‘wooden man’), 
and frequently adorned with gold and silver. In 
later times the people identified the image with 
the god, and in this way they were able to believe 
that the figure had the power of movement; 
a very clear example of this occurs in the story of 
Thrdndr of Gata [Fccreyinga S, 23), where the 
statue of Th6rger5r loosens a ring as a sign of 
acquiescence, but clasps it tightly when she denies 
her favour. The story of Gunnarr and his inter- 
course with Freyr’s priestess proves that the god 
was identified with his image. The idea of vitality 
and volition in the image is carried so far that the 
statue of Thor at BautJsey is made to compete in 
wrestling with Oldfr Tryggvason, the object being 
to hurl the vanquished into the tire; the king 

roved the stronger, and the wooden figure was 

urned to ashes. 

There is very little archaeological evidence for 
Germanic gods ; the representations of Nehalennia 
and of ^ the dece matres are more Roman than 
Germanic in style, and with them may be classed 
the altar to Mars Thingsus, with its representation 
of the god armed. Although it was found in 
England on Hadrian’s Wall, the votaries, who 
came from near Deventer, were probably Batavi ; 
the stone dates from the first half of the 3rd cent, 
(cf. Helm, Altgerman. Eeligionsgesch, i. 366 ft*.). 
Again, the most important evidence is connected 
with Scandinavian mythology. The figures on the 
Gallehus horns are too problematical to count as 
evidence ; and even the figure on one of the plates 
of the Torslunda helmet may represent a mere 
warrior, though it is tempting to identify it with 
Odin, accompanied by his two ravens. Undoubted 
representations of Odin exist on the gravestones 
of Ardre, Hablingho, and Tjfingvide ; here we see 
Odin on Sleipnir, but even these are late repre- 
sentations and show a somewhat specialized aspect 
of the god (cf. Helm, i. 213). Curiously enough, 
the clearest r^resentations of Scandinavian deities 
are found in England. The Gosforth Cross in Cum- 
berland shows probably the last fight of Vi5arr with 
the Fenrisulfr ; another group probably represents 
the punishment of Loki. On the Gosforth Stone 
is a group evidently meant to represent Thor’s 
fishing. From time to time wooden figures have 
been unearthed, especially in Jutland, which seem 
to show primitive types of images ; for a detailed 
discussion of these, cf. Helm, i. 214 ft. ; according 
to him, the majority of them may be considered 
to represent deities of fertility. 

2. Slavic.— The discussion of Slavic images is 
rendered difficult by the fact that much of the 
early evidence really refers to Scandinavians who 
were settled among Slavic populations ; in parti- 
cular, the chief god of whom one finds images is 
really Thor, the Swedish thunder-god, worshipped 
under the same aspect, but under a Slavic name, 
Perun, thunder-bolt. It is therefore not easy to 
disentangle the Scandinavian worship from the 
Slavic, and only at one period does the evidence 
refer ineontrovertibly to the Slavs — the period of 
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Slavic settlements in the island of Riigen, and 
around the Elbe. The evidejice for Poland, how- 
ever, appears fairly trustworthy. 

The 10th cent, narratives of Arabian travellers, 
though nominally concerned with the Slavs, in 
reality treat of the Russians, of the Scandi- 
navian settlers around the Volga. Ihn Radian (ed. 
Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 1823), ambassador to the 
Russians, describes the worship paid to ‘a high 
wooden pillar, that has a human face and is sur- 
rounded by small figures.’ Here, again, is evidence 
for the rougher form of image. The nan’ative of 
Mas‘udi, in the MeZda of Gold^ is far less trust- 
worthy; he describes gorgeous temples, one of 
which contained * a colossal statue of an old man 
holding a rod with wdiich he called forth skeletons 
from their tombs,’ while another temple contains 
an idol formed wholly of precious stones (Mas’udi, 
Les Prairies d^or, ed. and tr. C. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Paris, 1861-77, ch. Ixvi.), Apart from the 
inherent improbability of his account, it is difficult 
to know of whom he is speaking, and of what 
place ; Arkona has been suggested, but there 
seem to be no means of settling the question. 

Even some of the early Christian evidence really 
refers to Scandinavians. The so-called Chronicle 
of Nestor, dating from the Uth to the 12th cent., 
gives a detailed account of the setting up of idols 
in 978 at Kieff by Vladimir : 

* Upon a public eminence he set up several idols ; Perun in 
wood with a silver head and a golden beard, and also Khors, 
Dazbog, Stribog, Slmargl, and Mokocb. Sacrifices were offered 
to them ; the iseople offered their sons and their daughters as 
victims to the idols' (Chronigw de Jifestor^ ed. and tr. L. Leger, 
Paris, 1884, cb. 38). 

We hear again of an attempt to force a Christian 
Vareque to sacrifice to the idols ; he replies ; 

‘These are not gods; these are only wood, which is to-day, 
but to-morrow is rotten ; they do not eat, or drink, or speak. 
It is the hand of man which has cut them out of wood'(7*&. 
39). 

Ten years later Vladimir reversed his work at 
Kieff: 

‘ He commanded the idols to be thrown down. Some he had 
burnt, and the rest cast into the fire. He commanded men to 
tie Perun to the tail of a horse, and to drag him down ... to 
the stream ; and he ordered twelve men to beat him with staves, 
not because he thought the wood had any feeling, but to insult 
tlie demon who in this form had insulted men, and to punish 
him for hia deceptions. . . . While he was being dragged along 
the stream as far os the Dnieper, the heathen wept lor him. 
. . . Then , . . they threw him into the Dnieper* (i6. 48). 

Another statue of Perun was set up by Vladi- 
mir’s uncle at Novgorod {%h 38). There are later 
references to the statue of Perun at Kieff, and to 
the church of St. Basil which stood upon its site, 
but apparently nothing independent of the account 
in Nestor (of. Blugosz, ffistoria Polomca, ed. H. 
von Huyssen, bk. ii., Leipzig, 1711, col. 104). 

Prom the Chronica Poemorum of Cosmas of 
league, we have 12th cent, evidence for the primi- 
tive worship of idols by the Czechs. The passage 
has a legendary tone, and is not above suspicion, 
but is interesting as far as it goes. A certain 
princess Tetcka taught the people the worship of 
Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads : 

*sicut hactenus multi villani velut pagani, hie latices seu ignea 
coluit, . . . iste lucos et arbores aut lapides adorafc, . . . alius 
quae ipse fecit; idola surda et muba rogat et orat. ut domum 
suam et se ipsum regant' <1. 4 * Script.* ix. 86; FL 

clxvi. 621). 

Similar practices are described more in detail in 
the account of the extermination of paganism by 
Duke Bracizlaus, hut there is no mention of actual 
idols {ib. iii. 1, p. 102 [PL clxvi. 189]). On the 
other hand, the princess Ludmilla, in her pagan 
days, had a golden idol of the goddess Krosina, 
which was of more than human size {AS, Sept. v. 
[1866] 344). 

Dlugosz, who wrote his Ristoria Polonica late in 
the J6th cent., gives a long and somewhat doubt- 
ful list of Polish gods, identified with Roman 


deities, and show^s that their cult was practised 
by the Poles with all the apparatus of delubra, 
shmdacra, exid.fiamines> The notice on Diana or 
Dziewanna is interesting : 

‘Diana quoque quae superstitione gentile femina et virgo 
exisfcimabatur, a matronia et virginibus serta simulacro suo 
ferebantur ’ (bk. i. col. 37). 

Later on, at the conversion of Miecslaus, he de- 
scribes the measures taken to stamp out idolatry : 

* Strxetissimo posthaec Miecslai edioto, . . . confringuntur 
idola, et falsorum deorum simulacra. . . . Quae quidem deorum 
et dearum idolorumque immersio et confractlo tunc facta , . . 
simulacris Dziewannae et Marzannae in longo ligno extoUenti- 
bus, et in paludes in Dominica Quadragesimae Laetare, projici* 
entibus et demergentibus, repraesentabur, renovatur in hunc 
diem nec hujus consuetudinis vetustissimo effectus usque modo 
apud Polonos defluxit.’ 

This account of Dlugosz is cited by Cromerus, 
De origins Polonorum, iii., Basel, 1568, p. 33 B ; 
for survivals of this Polish custom in Mid-Lent see 
Grimm, ch. 8, p. 190 ; cb, 24, pp. 778, 782. 

The evidence of foreign chroniclers is fairly 
abundant, and is, on the whole, more trustworthy, 
although even such circumstantial testimony as 
that concerned with Otto of Bamberg is not free 
from suspicion. The greater part of this foreign 
evidence deals with the Slavs settled on the shores 
of the Baltic, and round the basin of the Elbe. An 
early reference occurs in the Annales Weissembur- 
gemes for 1069 : 

‘Bex Heinricus barbaroa trans Alpiam flumen constitutes 
cum exercitu irivasit . . . fana cum simulacris succendii’ 
(MGSy * Script.’ iii. 71 [PL cxli. 627]). 

Adam of Bremen’s testimony is important as 
contemporary 11th cent, evidence; he mentions 
the town Rethra : 

‘templum ibi magnum constructum est demonibus, quorum 
priuceps est Redigas. Simulacrum eius auro, leotus oscro 
paratus* [Gefita Sammaburg. ii. 18 [MGS, ‘Script.’ vii. 312; 
>L cxlvi. 613]). 

Thietmar, Chronicon, vi. 17 {MGR, ‘ Script.’ iii. 
p. 812), gives a more minute description of this 
sanctuary in Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, but differs in 
some important details, notably in calling the 
town Riedegost, and the god Zuarasici (contrast 
Helmold, Chronicon Slavorum, i. 23 [MGR,* Script.* 
xxi]). In the temple 

*dii stant manu faoti, singulis nominibus insculptis, galeis 
atque loricis terrlbiliter vestiti, quorum primus Zuarasioi dici- 
tur, . . . Vexilla quoque eoruro, nisi ad expeditionis neoessaria 
. . . hinc nuUatenus moventur.* 

Latex, he speaks of the Liutici and of their 
goddess whom they carried with them into battle 
‘in vexillis formata’ (ib, vii. 47, p. 867); and 
elsewhere he refers to the general ^avic practice 
of image-worship : 

* Quot regiones sunt in bis partibus, tot templa habentur, efc 
simulacra demonum singula ab infidelibus coluntur’ (»6. vi. 18, 

p. 812). 

Next in chronological order come the references 
connected with the Christianizing missions of Otto 
of Bamberg to the Pomeranian Slavs, early in the 
12th century. The references to idols and their 
destruction are fr^uent ; unfortunately the value 
of these lives by Herbord and Ebbo is much dis- 
puted. The most detailed description is that of a 
great temple at Stetin, apparently very like that 
at Rethra: 

* Erafc autem ibi simulacrum triceps, quod in uno corpore tria 
capita habens, Triglaus vocabatur’ (Herbord, Pialogus de Vita 
Ottonis, ii, 32 [MGS, ‘ Script.' xii. 7k; ^5', Jul. i. [1867] 857]). 

At Gutzkow there was an idol of great size and 
beauty, which was mutilated and burned (Ebbo of 
Bamberg, Vita Ottonis, iii. 10 [MGR, ‘ Script,’ xii. 
866]). Ebbo gives more details on the image of 
Triglaus at Stetin : 

‘Tricapitum habebat simulacrum, quod aurea cidari oculos 
et labia oontegebat, aseerentibua idolomm sacerdotibus ideo 
summum eorum deum tria habere capita, quoniam tria pro;- 
curareti regna, id est coeli, terrae et inferni ; et faciem cidari 
operirepro eoquod peccata hominum quasi non videns et tacens 
dissimularet’ (i&. iii. 1, p. 869; AS, Jul. i. 888). 

In the temple at Juliu were ‘ statuas . . . auro 
efc argeuto decoratas * ('i6. iii. 1, p. 858 ; AS, Jul. i. 
387). 
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Helmold, who -went on his mission in 1155, is the 
first to mention the sanctuary at Kiigen, and the 
image of Svantovit, with the confusion between 
Svantovit and Saint Vitus [Chronica Slmorum, 
i. 6 iMGHf * Script.’ xxi.]). An interesting general 
reference occurs : 

‘ Hi {i.e. Slavi) simulacrorum imaginaria lormas praetendunfc 
de templis, velut Plunense idolum cui nomen Podaga ; alii . . . 
lucos inhabitant, ut eat Prove . . . quibus nullae sunt effigies 
expressae * (i6. i. 83, p. 76). 

In 1168, Waldemar of Denmark captured Eiigen, 
and destroyed 

‘simulacrum illud antiquissimum Zvantevith, quod colebatur 
ab Omni natione Sclavorum* [ib. ii. 12, p. 96). 

Helmold’s evidence is confirmed by the more 
detailed account, by Saxo Grammaticus, of Wal- 
demar’s campaign in Bligen and capture of Arkona 
[Gesta Danorum^ xiv. p. 565, ed. A. Holder, Strass- 
burg, 1886). The temple is described minutely, 
and the image of Svantovit : 

* Ingens in aede simulacrum, omnem humani corporis habitum 
granditate transcendens, quatuor capitibus totidemque cervi- 
cibus mirandum perstabat, e quibus duo pectus totidemque 
tergum respicere videbantur. Oeterum tarn ante quam retro 
collocatorum unum dextrorsum alteram levorsum contempla- 
cionem dirigere videbatur. Corrase barbe, crines attonsi 
figurabantur ut artiflcis industriam Rugianorum rifcum in 
cultu capitura emulatam putares . . . Leva arcum reflexo in I 
latus brachio figurabat. Tunica ad tibias prominens fingebatur, 
quae ex diversi ligni materia create, tarn arcano nexu genibus 
iungebantur, ut compaginis locus non nisi ouriosiori contera- 
placione deprehendi potuerit. Pedes hmnio contigui cerne- 
bantur, eorum basi intra solum latente.* 

On the gate-tower of the town the people dis- 
played signa and aguilas : 

‘Inter quas erat Stanitia (marg. Stuatira), magnitudine ac 
colore insignia’ (ib, p. 575). 

Bishop Absalon found at Karentia [i.c. Garz), in 
Hiigen, three temples similar to that at Arkona ; 
in the inmost shrine of one was found a gigantic 
oaken figure, 

‘quodEugievithum vocabant . . . In eiuscapi be septem humane 
similitudinis facies consedere, quae omnes unius vwticis super- 
ficie claudebantur. Totidem quoque veros gladios cum vaginis 
uni cingulo appensos eius lateri artifex conciliaverat. Octavum 
in dextra desbrictum tenebat. Hunc pugno insertum firmis- 
Bimo nexu ferreus clavus astrinxerab, nec manui nisi precise 
evelli poterat; quae res truncande eius occasio extitit. . . . 
Nihil in hoc simulacro iocundum visentibus fuit ; lineamentis 
impoliti celaminis deformibate sordentibus’ [ib. p. 677). 

In the next temple was the image of JPoreuithus : 
‘Id quinque capitibus oonsitum, sed armis vacuum finge- 
batur.’ 

In the third temple was found Porenutius : 

‘ Haec statua, quatuor facies representana, quintain pecbori 
insertamhabebat, cuius frontemleva, mentmn dextera tangebat ’ 
(p. 678). 

The destruction of the idols in Kii^en is de- 
scribed in Knytlingasaga^ 122 j Svantovit appears 
as Svantaviz, and the names of the three images 
at Karentia are given as Rinvit, TurupiS', and 
Puruvit. Statues with several heads seem to be 
peculiarly Slavic; there is apparently no similar 
representation of Germanic gods. 

unfortunately there appears to be practically 
no trustworthy archaeological evidence for Slavic 
images (cf. Leger, Mythologio slave^ pp. 33 f., 221 ff.). 

3 , In connexion with the Teutonic and Slavic evi- 
dence, brief reference may be made to the neigh- 
bouring Prussian peoples ; Simon Grunau, Prmss- 
ische Chronik, tract II. cap. v. § 2, describes a 
Prussian sanctuary built in an oak, in the 6th 
century.^ The description is thus adapted and 
rendered in Latin by Alexander Guagninus, 
Berum Polonicarum, Frankfort, 1584, ii. 107 f. : 

* Quercus haec tripaTtita fuit ; . . . ex una parte Prutenorum 
Deum, qui Peruno, id est fulmen, dicebatur, habebaub. ... Ex 
altera parte collocatum erat Pabrirapo idolum ; cuius oultus erat 
in aerpente vivo retin endo. . . . Tertia ex parte daemouiacum 
idolum, Patelo nomine, situm fuit.’ 

1 It must be admitted that Usener, GotUmaimn, Bonn, 1896, 
p. 8B, discredits the accuracy of Grunau in general, and of his 
mythology in particular, thus following the lead given by M, 
Toeppen, Gesch. der p-reuss. SUtoriographie^ Berlin, 1863, p. 
122 esp. 178 ff., 190 ff. On the other hand, H. M. Ohadwiok, 
Origin of the JSng. Mation^ Cambridge, 1907, p. 264 ff., accepts 
the evidence o% Grunau on the characteristics of Prussian gods, 
and uses it hi connexion with his Nerfchus-Freyr theory. 


In descriptions of late survivals of Prussian or 
Lithuanian paganism, mention of the serpent-cult 
recurs frequently, but apparently there is no other 
reference to images. 

To sum_ up the evidence : Teutonic and Slavic 
peoples alike seem to have had no idols in early 
times, but they must certainly have possessed 
them at a later stage ; in their adoption of them 
they may have been inflnenced by classical cults. 
Although individual references by early chroniclers 
may not be above suspicion, the weight of their 
collective testimony is too great to be disregarded. 

Literature.— -i. Teutonic. Golther, Bandh. der 
geiinfian. MythoL, Leipzig, 1895, p. 602 ffi; J. Grimm, Teut. 
Mytho'l., tr, J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88, p. 105 ff.; E. H. 
Meyer, Germ,. Mythologie, Berlin, 1801, p. 196, and Mythol. 
der Genmnen, Strassburg, 1903, pp. 317 ff., 1318 ff. *, R, M. 
Meyer, Altgerman. lieligiomgesch.^ Leipzig, 1910, p. 431 ff.; 
P. Herrmann, Nord. Mythot.^ do. 1903, p. 519 ff.; K. Helm, 
Altg&rm.an. Religimsgesch,, Heidelberg, 1918, i. 214 ff. 
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G. Krek, Slav. Littei'at'iirgesoh.^, Graz, 1887, p. 410 ff.; W. R. S. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan).— i. Occur- 
rence. — In Tibet images and idols abound, though 
not, perhaps, to any greater extent than in other 
Bnddhist countries, even of the ‘ Southern,’ or 
relatively primitive, division of that religion — e.g. 
Burma and Ceylon. Whilst, however, in the latter 
case, the images are mainly reduplicates of the con- 
ventional effigy of the historical Buddha, Sakya- 
muni (in one particular attitude, namely that of 
‘the earth-touching pose’ {hhiUpar^aTmtdrd^ at 
the supreme moment of attaining Buddhahood, 
under the * Tree of Wisdom ’ [Bocfm]), in Tibet, on 
the other hand, as in the other countries of the 
polytheistic Mah§.yana form of Buddhism, the 
images represent also a host of deified Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas (or potential Buddhas), 
saints, and demons. Besides the images enshrined 
in temples and other religious buildings, chortem 
(q.v.), etc., a large number of miniature images 
are met with on domestic altars, and worn by the 
people in amulefc-boxes, as talismans. Pictures of 
many of these divinities are as abundant in the 
houses of laymen as in temples, and illuminated in 
colours on the title-pages of favourite scriptures and 
manuals of worship. Consecrated medallions are 
also bestowed by tfie grand Lamas upon generous 
donors of alms. The images of the pre-Buddhist 
aboriginal religion, the Row, are now cast in 
Buddhist form. 

2 . Divinities, saints, etc., represented. — ^The 
great majority of the divinities represented by the 
idols are those of the orthodox Mahayana Buddhism 
of India, as was first elicited by the present writer, 
who has also traced the origin of the majority] of 
these divinities and their images to an adaptation 
of Brfihmanist myth, and to the deification of meta- 
sxcal categories and different inodes of Buddha’s 
ord’ (or Logos) by a concrete symbolism. The 
more commonly prevalent images are as follows. 

(а) Buddhas, celestial and human . — Of these the 
most frequently represented is perhaps the divine 
Amitdhha Od-dpagmed)., or ‘The Buddha of 
Boundless Light’ (see Adibhddha) of the Western 
Paradise, and his mode Amitdyus {Ts*e-<^ag-med), 
‘ The Boundless Life ’ (see AmitIyus). Other com- 
mon forms are the Medical^ or iEsoulapic Buddha 
[sMan-bla), the primordial Adibuddha as Bamanta- 
hhadra [Kun-tu-hzan-po)^ or Yajradhdra [rDo-rje- 
chan), or Vajrasattva {rI)o-rje-sem-dpa), and their 
mystical Tantrik modes displaying their female 
energies ; also the remaining Buddhas of the four 
quarters of the universe ; and— -less common than 
these — the historical Buddha, SS-kyamuni {Bdkya- 
tu'hpa). 

(б) Bodhisatt'cas V the coming Buddha, or Mai- 
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tr&ya {Byams^pa)^ usually figured seated in Euro- 
pean fashion, not cross-legged, and usually of 
gigantic size, as a several storeyed image, or carved 
on rocks ; Avalokite§vara (g.v,) (Spyan-ras~(;zigs)y 
or personified Compassion, manjuirl [J am-dbyahs) ; 
personified Wisdom, Vajrapdni \F^ yags~rdor) 
Tam [Sgrol-ma)y consort of Avaloldta, as ‘the 
white ’ {Sitd) and * the green ’ {Bhrkuti) ; Marichl 
{rDo-rje p^ag-mo) ; Prajiidpdramitd, personified 
Divine wisdom ; ‘ the all- victorious Diadem,’ 
Usiusavijayd ; ‘the White Umbrella Invincible 
against others,’ Sita-dtapatra-apardjitd ; ‘ the 

Great Turner away of Harm,’ Mahdpratyahgird ; 

‘ the Flaming Crown,’ Usnlmjvala. 

(<;) Flacid gods {IJia) of Brdhmanist type : modes 
of Indra and Brahma as door-keepers and attend- 
ants on Sakyamuni ; the four Guardian gods of 
the Quarters j and Jambhala, the god of Wealth. 

[d) Demoniacal tutelaries of the fierce type of 
&va as ‘Defenders of Religion’ {CK os-shyok), e,y» 

‘ the fearful Thunderbolt,’ VctjrahJmirava {rDorje- 
^jigs~hyed)y a form of Yama, tlie god of the Dead ; 

‘ the horse-necked demon,’ Rayagrim {rTa-mgrin ) ; 

‘ the Goddess,’ Dem or Lha-mo, 

{e) Local gods and demons : chiefly indigenous, ! 
namely ‘ country -gods,’ ynUlkay and earth-demons, : 
sa-hdag, of which the most numerous are red {tsan) 
and black (bdud). 

if) Saints ; the sixteen apostles or ‘ the sixteen 
Arahats ’ ; also the two chief disciples, ‘ Mongolpu ’ 
and ‘ Sari-pu ’ ; Fadmakara or Fadmasamhhavay 
whom the present writer has shown to be the 
founder of Lamaism ; also the reformer of Tibetan 
Buddhism, Tsonkhapa, the founder of the Yellow- 
hat sect, now the dominant Church, to which 
belong the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashiihunpo. 
The image of Padmasambhava is given the chief 
place in temples of the Red-cap sect, and Tson- 
khapa in the Yellow. Each of the other minor 
sects accords its own particular founder a chief 
place on its altars. 

3. Canon descriptive of images. — The authori- 
tative source for the detailed description of the 
images of Buddhism is the great body of the Sd» 
dhana {Sgrub-fab) literature of rituals for the wor- 
ship of these respective divinities. The rituals 
were composed in India, in the early centuries of 
our era onwards, during the rise of the bhakti, or 
devotional movement, which permeated both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. They number many hun- 
dreds, and each purports to contain minute descrip- 
tions of the form assumed by the deity on becoming 
manifest to a votary ; the distinctive form, dress, 
posture, and pose of body and hands, as well as the 
colour, and the symbols held in the hands to em- 
blemize the functions and attributes, are all de- 
tailed therein. Several recensions of these texts 
are on record as translated into Tibetan. Two 
large collections are included in the great Tibetan 
commentary, Tangyiir, of which the titles have 
been published by F. W. Thomas and P. Cordier. 
It is from these Indian manuals that Tibetan artists 
form their images. Many of the deities are given 
a variety of forms, owing, it seems to the present 
writer, to the apparent incorporation of popular 
Brahmanist ana other aboriginal divinities to 
whoin their functions and symbolism are thereby 
assimilated. These polymorphic forms fall into 
three types: (a) placid, mild, or benign {Hva) ; (&) 
fierce (khroda) ; (c) terrible and demonlst {dragpo), 

4. Style of art and technique. — The Tibetan 
artists have preserved to a great extent the 
mediaeval Indian stymie of Budohist art. This is 
especially noticeable in the dress and form of the 
female divinities, who are represented displaying 
exuberant charms of figure, according to the Indian 
ideals of female beauty. This character contrasts 
strikingly with the Chinese treatment, which tends 


to repress sexual distinctions. In the conventional 
treatment of externals, such as landscape efiects, 
clouds, water, trees, and houses, the Tibetan images 
and pictures exhibit a decided Chinese influence 
rather than Indian, though Tibet has to some ex- 
tent evolved a special style of its own, intermediate 
between that of its two great neighbours, and dis- 
tinct from that of N epal. Some of the large images 
in Tibet were cast in Nepal by Newar artisans. 

5. Materials of image. — The commonest images 
are composed of plastic material — clay, or a mix- 
ture of incense-paste, flour, and clay moulded into 
shape, dried, painted, and gilded. The better 
images are fashioned from brass or copper, usually 
cast from moulds and gilded. The most valued 
images are inlaid with turquoises and other precious 
or imitation stones. Stone is seldom used for 
images or statues, though figures are sometimes 
outlined on rocks. Bas-reliefs and medallions are 
often made in butter, in the winter season, for 
certain festivals. Following the Indian custom, 
auspicious times must be selected for the prepara- 
tion of the materials, and for the execution of the 
work, especially of the principal organs, e.g, the 
eye, etc. A remarkable realistic detail is the in- 
sertion into the larger images of models of brain, 
heart, lungs, stomach, and intestines. The con- 
ventional colour of Buddha’s hair is dark blue. 

On completion of the image, it requires to be con- 
secrated. For this purpose sacred texts are recited, 
and into the hollow interior are inserted small 
rolls of texts, one of which often is ‘ the Buddhist 
Greed’ or a spell (dhdram). Other objects thus 
inserted are grains of consecrated rice from the 
altar, bodily relics, hair, nail-parings, shreds of 
the robes of holy men, and filings of precious metals. 
The image is usually wrapped with silk scarfs, 
giving the impression that it is clothed. Pictures 
{z^aUfan) of images are painted in distemper, 
usually on cotton, seldom on silk. Sometimes 
the paintings are executed on the walls of temples 
as mural frescoes. 

6 . Worship of images.— The image, as in other 
Buddhist countries, is popularly worshipped as a 
sort of fetish, holy in itself, and not merely as a 
diagram or symbol of the infinite or unknown. 
Food and drink are regularly ofiered to it. It is 
believed to hear and answer prayers. It is a com- 
mon experience to hear the devotees in a temple 
addressing personal requests for benefits before the 
image. Certain of the older images of which the 
history has been forgotten are, like those in 
Brahmanism and other religions, regarded as 
miraculous in construction, and credited with being 
‘self-formed’ or as ‘fallen from heaven ready 
fashioned.’ 

See also ‘Buddhist’ section above, esp. p. 
123 ff. 
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L. A. WADDELL. 

IMAGE OF GOD.—i, General view.— (1) ‘ God 

is a Spirit,’ said Jesus to the woman of Samaria at 
JacoVs well at Sychar (Jn thereby giving 
utterance to the deep truth that God is free and 
self-determining, essentially ethical in His nature. 
This great idea is the basal conception on which 
the interpretation of man as made in God’s image, 
as set forth in Scripture, must proceed. For, if 
God is a Spirit, then man, reflecting Him, must be 
a spirit too ; in other words, human nature has more 
in it than what we find in sensuous experiences, 
animal proclivities, and fleshly inclinations. He 
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stands erect, and is by nature allied to the Divine ; tion of ourselves to us I It is only in His light that 
and his attachments, in the first instance and pro- we see light. But the meaning of this is that 
perly, are heavenwards and not towards earth, humanity is taken up into the Divine ; which, 
He has fellowship with the Source of his being, again, implies that the image of God— and, there- 
then ; and his own nature, to the extent that it is fore, the Godward attitude — is the primary fact in 
mre and unsullied, may be held as revealing the man. God and man in union and communion is 
Divine. The foundation of his being is deeper than the same thing as saying that man is naturally 
anything tliat may be seen or tasted or handled : allied to God, that the Infinite is not the contra- 
it IS found in relation to the unseen and the eternal, dictory, hut the complement, of the finite. 
Consequently, what the nature of the great God is Still more obvious is the need for revelation if 
can he discovered in part by consideration of His we introduce, as Scripture does, and as our own 
image as reproduced in man ; and, however much experience attests, the idea of sin, or voluntary 
more God may be than what finite intellect, finite transgression, intervening to create a rupture 
will, finite conscience, and finite love may disclose, between man and God. There is now not only 
He must at least correspond to the reflexion of ignorance or limited knowledge to cope with, but 
Himself that the higher faculties and emotions of also voluntary alienation or estrangement. The 
man’s soul exhibit : if the human spirit is not the understanding is weakened, but the will also is 
Divine Spirit, at any rate it reflects it, and may he perverted, and the affections axe turned away in 
trusted as a revealer to the extent of its capacity, the wrong direction. A thorough transformation 
The line of argument which is suggested by has to be effected in the sinner — clearness of per- 
Jesus’ utterance is supported by the OT, and ception has to he brought back to his intellect, 
especially by the Creation narratives (P and J) at strength to his will, purity to his heart, and peace 
the opening of the Book of Genesis. Whatever he to his conscience. Only a Divine revelation can do 
the historical or the scientific value of these two this. 

narratives, they lie at the root of both the Jewish 2. OT teaching. — (1) The psychology of the 
and the Christian faith, and embody truths that OT centres in the terms ‘ body,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ heart,’ 
are indispensable for the understanding of redemp- and ‘ spirit.’ Of these four factors man consists, 
tion. According to them, man is a spirit, being His body is at first conceived simply as *dust’ 
created by God, who is *the Father of Spirits,’ “ijdi/), or ‘dust of the ground, i.e. simply as 

and having the breath of life ‘ breathed into his the earthly part of him, composed of dust and 
nostrils’ by God Himself. This renders him the resolved at death into dust again,* hut without any 
image of his Maker : the Divine Spirit is the idea of unworthiness or degradation attaching to 
Source of the human spirit, and the rational it. It is a work of the Creator, and, like other 
creature is thus far stamped with the stamp of the such works, it was pronounced at the be^ning 
Creator. to be ‘very good.’ Looked at as an animatea 

(2) Now, if this be the Scripture teaching, OT and sentient organism, it is viewed as ‘ flesh ’ 
and NT, what is the practical significance of it ? {baMr, devoid, however, of any implication 
Clearly this— that, if man is essentially a spirit, of vitiosity or carnal desire, which so frequently 
drawing his being from the great Creator Spirit, attaches to ‘ flesh ’ in the NT. Nevertheless, 
the agnostic position that God, even if we suppose although ‘ flesh ’ is not represented in the OT as 
Him to exist, is imknown and unknowable is the source or origin of sin, it is regarded as in dicat* 
untenable. God cannot he unknown, much less ing man’s mortality and frailty, and also the fact 
unknowable, if man hears in him the Divine that the body may be the instrument of evil 
image. Even the reflexion of a face in a mirror is desires and passions. Thus, while, on the one 
a copy ; and, although it lacks the warmth and band, it says, ‘ All flesh is grass ’ (Is 40®), on the 
fullness of the original, it does, nevertheless, within other hand, it records the depravity of the race at 
limits reproduce it, and thus far gives a true idea a particular moment in the significant phrase, 
of it. Further, on the Bible conception of man’s ‘All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth’ 
spiritual nature and original heavenly relationship, (Gn 6^®), though even then the congruity of ‘ flesh ’ 
both natural theology and Divine revelation become with ‘spirit ’is not lost sight of, for it is said, in 
possible, and, indeed, are seen to be inevitable ; almost immediate connexion, ‘ My spirit shall not 
and the distinction between the two becomes one always strive with man, for that he also is flesh ’ 
of degree and not of kind. But, on the supposi- (Gn 6®). The body as flesh is congruent with 
tion that man is not a spirit, it is not possible to spirit ; hence the Psalmist can say, * My heart 
see how either natural theology or Divine revela- and my flesh cry out unto the living God ’ (Ps 84®). 
tion could he. Divine revelation is shown to be a The ‘ soul’ (nepheshi is specially the seat of the 
necessity from the fact that, as man’s deepest need emotions and the will, although other functions are 
is God, and as God is a Person, it is only if God frequently accorded to it. It is the soul that 
reveals Himself that we can come to know Him. ‘ hopes,’ * fears,’ ‘trusts,’ ‘desponds,’ ‘ praises,’ ‘is 
It is the characteristic of personality to he self- glad’ and ‘longs,’ etc. — all emotive and volitional 
declaratory and self -communicative. Even in the states. To the * heart * (lebh or lebMbh, 27, 2:97) are 
case of our fellow-men, who are persons, we cannot assigned thought, wisdom, intellect, understanding ; 
know them unless they themselves will to disclose so that ‘ the heart,’ in Hebrew usage, so far from 
themselves to us. Knowledge of a neighbour de- signifying the chief seat of affection, as in English, 
pends upon whether he opens his heart and lays is the nearest equivalent to the English term 
bare his thoughts to us; the motion must come ‘mind.’ It is also the seat of character — the centre 
from his side ; otherwise, we are powerless. We of man’s being, moral and religious. As the seat 
might, without his revelation, come to learn some- of sin, ‘ the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
thing about him ; but we should not know himself, it is desperately sick : who can know it ? ’ ( Jer 17®). 
Now, the revelation of one person to another is It is deep and hidden from common view, and is 
also the revelation of that otner to himself. We reached only by God ; ‘ I the Lord search the 
can never know ourselves except in the light of our heart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
experience and knowledge of others. This arises according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
from the necessities of the case — ^in particular, doings* (17^®). But neither soul nor heart consti- 
from the circumstance that our nature is in the tutes man’s outstanding greatness. That is reserved 
essence of it social, and that imitation is largely for his ‘spirit’ {rHach, cn), which is distinctively 
our teacher in our early days. How much more, the heaven-derived principle in him, drawn immedi- 
then, is the revelation of God to us also the revela- ately from the Divme Spirit, ‘ breathed ’ into Mm 
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directly from that Source, and thereby making 
him specifically a person, a self, with power to 
determine his actions and to control his nature, 
and, therefore, above all, an ethical being— an 
ethical being whose inmost inclination is religious, 
who, if unsullied, is ever looking towards God, 
responsive to His influence, and drawing his inspira- 
tion from Him. This is what gives him liis supreme 
dignity and worth, making him ^but little lower 
than God * (Ps 8^}, and securing his dominion over 
the lower animals and over all the earth. Thus we 
are introduced to the fundamental conception of 
man as made in God’s image : * And God said, Let 
us make man in our image [lit. * shadow,’ sehm, 
qJ)S], after our likeness [d^muth, : and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them ’ (Gn 

(2) All this goes to show that, in the view of the 
OT, man holds a uniqtue place in the earth. He 
is, like the lower animals, a creature of God indeed ; 
but he is more. His body, like that of the brutes, 
is dust of the earth, and is animated as a physical 
organism ; but he is spirit, and stands to his Creator 
as a son to his father. Thus are the facts of our 
experience interpreted. It is not for nothing that, 
in the first creation narrative, with its charming 
pictorial setting, the account of man’s creation is 
isolated from that of the other creatures by being 
introduced by the solemn injunction, * Let us make 
man/ and followed up by the sublime announce- 
ment, ‘And God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him.’ There is no 
word here of creation ‘ after its kind,’ which is the 
formula used in the case of both animals and plants : 
it is a peculiar and special creation. ISfor is any 
secondary agency invoked to bring about the 
result, such as we read of in the case of animals, 
‘ Let earth bring forth the living creature after 
its kind,’ and of fishes, ‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.’ 
The act in man’s case is immediate, personal, 
direct, thereby indicating the exceptional worth 
of the spiritual bein^ now brought into existence, 
and his special kinship to his Maker. 

The OT estimate of the worth of the Pivine 
image in man is further shown by the fact that it 
uses the possession of it as an argument for the 
just and impartial treatment of man hy man in the 
world. In the pronouncement that God is repre- 
sented as making to Noah, as recorded in Gn 9®, 
the condemnation of murder and the punishment 
of it are based on this very fact : ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in 
the image of God made, he man.’ And in this 
same spirit St. J ames, in the NT, tries to curb the 
unruly tongue, and to show the enormity of slander, 
backbiting, and the like (all of which are really 
species of murder), by the very same argument of 
man’s native dignity and celestial relationship: 
‘ Therewith bless we the Lord and Father ; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
likeness of God ’ ( Ja 3®). 

(3) In man’s spiritual nature, drawn from its 
heavenly Source, is involved the fact of immor- 
tality and never-ending life. This is a logical 
deduction from the possession by man of the 
Divine image ; spirit cannot die. How far, how- 
ever, this was understood by the Jews is subject 
to dispute. What is obvious is that the idea of a 
future life grows in the OT as the ages run ; and, 
when it does crop up, it comes as an intuition 
of the heart rather than as the result of logical 
reasoning, and is associated with the thought of 
communion and fellowship with God. It is the 


expression of the vision and the aspiration of 
psalmist and of prophet prompted by the longing 
for purity and righteousness, and poured out of 
the individual’s glowing faith : ‘ As for me, I shall 
behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy likeness’ (Ps 17^®: 
* likeness ’ — LXX '^^ulg. gloHa). 

But the objection has been raised that immor- 
tality was lost by the Fall ; for our first parents 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden (such is the 
representation), lest they should ‘put forth their 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ The signification of this clearly 
is that an everlasting life to a fallen or sinful 
creature, in the condition to which his fall had 
reduced him, would not be a blessing but a curse, 
and that something better was in store for erring 
man, even though it should cost him labour, pain, 
and sorrow. To eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever just as he was would simply be to prolong 
degradation and misery. But the whole lesson of 
the Fall is that of hope for man. The curse of the 
ground was for man’s sake ; it was for man’s sake 
that he was expelled from the Garden, and that 
access to the tree of life was strictly guarded by 
cherubim and a flaming sword. In a finely im- 
pressive way the myth brings out that man has 
now realized that his life is to be a battle of the 
right against the wrong, of good against evil, of 
strenuous resistance of temptation, of rising to 
higher things through personal effort; and that 
through this continued warfare the potentialities 
that are in him are to be actualized, character is 
to be formed, and spiritual progress secured. And 
the NT throws further significance into the fact 
when it insists that the conflict is not confined to 
men, hut is shared by Heaven itself. It is the 
characteristic of the very Son of God, the Ideal 
Man, who was made perfect through suffering, and 
in whose victory over sin and temptation we have 
fche highest revelation of the Divine ptirpose with 
men and the truest manifestation of the Father’s 
love. 

3. NT teaching:.— 'The fact of sin and the uni- 
versal degradation and bondage of men on account 
of it, and the need, nature, and purpose of ^ the 
remedy offered in Jesus Christ, are the subject- 
matter of the NT. The worth of the individual 
soul lies at the root of it — the supreme value of the 
image of God in man, which had become corrupted, 
defaced, and blurred (‘How is the gold become 
dim J how is the most pure gold changed 1 ’ [La 4^]), 
and the determination of God that this image 
shall not he finally lost. A new creation is re- 
quired : man has to be regenerated, ‘ renewed in 
tile spirit of his mind ’ (dvaveoucr^at 5^ ry irveiJ/Aart 
roO voh% ti/jLQjp), submitted afresh (in the altered 
circumstances) to the enlivening, quickening influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. The means is the person 
of Jesus Christ and His work of redemption — His 
life on earth, His death, His atoning sacrifice. His 
resurrection and ascension, His sovereignty and 
continual priesthood, and, through all, the active 
working 01 the Spirit in the hearts and minds of 
believing men, making application to them of the 
remedy, creating them anew, purifying, enlighten- 
ing, subduing them, and reinstating sinners in 
their sonship bo God and keeping them in im- 
mediate filial communion with Him. ‘ If any man 
is in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old things 
are passed away; behold, they are become new’ 
(2 do 5^’). And not only so, but Nature itself is 
represented as suffering through man’s sin. As 
he was created with dominion over all the earth, 
his fall had a cosmic significance ; and, therefore, 
St. Paul pictures ‘ the earnest expectation of the 
creation * as ‘ waiting for the revealing of the sons 
of God. For the creation was subjected to vanity, 
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not of its own will, but by reason of him who sub- 
jected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now* (Ro 

§ 19 - 22 )^ 

This gives the meaning of the whole teaching of 
the NT regarding^ man and God. 

(1) In regard, first, to the NT psychology, it is 
pertinent to remark that it follows largely that of 
the OT. Neither of them is, strictly speaking, 
philosophical. How should they be, seeing that 
religion, not philosophy, is the great end of the 
Bible? But Christianity is the completion of 
the OT revelation, and would be unintelligible 
if severed from it. Yet it must not he forgotten 
(a) that Divine revelation is a progressive thing, 
and, consequently, that the terms received new 
content as time went on; and (5) that Christi- 
anity was affected by Hellenism, especially through 
the LXX. It is only quite recently that scholars 
have come to realize how much the NT owes to 
the LXX, not least for its language j and, indeed, 
it is hardly extravagant, in the face of modern 
research, to say, with E. C. Selwyn {Expositor^ 
8th ser., v. [1913] 169), that ‘the time is not far 
distant when it will he seen that the Greek Bible 
was the cradle of the Christian faith.* St. Paul’s 
teaching, too, bears many traces of Hellenism, as 
was inevitable in the case of a man who was a 
Roman citizen of Tarsus (a chief seat of Stoicism 
in St. Paul’s day), and a pupil of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded Gamaliel. Above all, it is essential 
to remember that Christianity is offered as the 
remedy for sin. Its object is to bring man back 
to the Source from which he had wandered, 
and to reinstate him in his rightful heritage. 
Consequently, it has much to say of mortality, 
corruption, death ; and much also of immortality, 
incorrtmtion, life. 

(2) How, then, is sinful man's nature renewed ? 
Through redemption brought by Christ, and applied 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In considering this, it is well to begin with the 
fact that Jesus is set forth in Scripture as ‘the 
Image of the Invisible God* toO roO 

dopdrou), ‘the firstborn of all creation’ (Col 1^®). 
This means that He is Himself a Spirit (for * God is 
a Spirit’), and that, in a special sense, He is God’s 
Son, the ‘ Son * of His love ; for He is ‘ the Image * 
of God, and not simply, like man, ‘made m’it. 
On this account He makes to men the supreme 
revelation of God’s nature, which is that of a 
Father, whose essence is love— the revelation of a j 
compassionate God (‘not willing that any should 
perish’), and of a sufiering God with love at the 
core of it, bringing redemption through sacrifice. 

He is also said by St. Paul (Ph 2®) to be * in the 
form of God ’ {ip ftop<pfi ^^oV), That refers to Christ 
in His pre-existent state ; but it cannot fail also 
to suggest the Divine image in which man was at 
first made (Gn l^®), where ‘form’ might not inaptly 
translate the Hebrew selem (‘shadow’). And, 
agreeably to this, St. Paul, in Bo 8^, speaks of 
those who are predestinated as ‘conformed to the 
image of his Son* (oru/ijndp^ous ttjs cIkSpos toO uloO 
ai^ov), where the word ‘ conformed ’ clearly takes 
us back to the original Hebrew term for ‘ shadow,* 
with outline or form as the predominant idea. 
And it is significant in this connexion that, when 
St. Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus from Joseph 
upwards (Lk 3®*"®®), he ends with Adam, whom he 
designates ‘the Son of God.’ Thus the Lucan 
pedigree connects the second Adam with the first 
Adam; ‘it places a son of God at either end of 
this list of names ’ ; ‘ it makes vs out to be children 
of God both by nature and by grace, by birth and 


by second birth* (S. Cox, Expositions, i., London, 
1885, p, 27). And so it is well for us to remember 
that * both he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of one’ — i,e, have all the same 
origin — ipdsirdvres (He 2^^). 

(3) How the image of God in sinful man is re- 

newed is set forth in many ways in the NT. Some- 
times we^ meet with terms that are common to 
Christianity and Greek^ thought, such as ‘ follow- 
ing ’ and * imitating * — significant words to be found 
frequently in Plato and among the Stoics and the 
Neo-Platonists ; but, when this is the case, the 
powerful personal influence of Jesus lies at the 
root of the process. It is not simply ‘ following ’ 
Jesus that we find, hut it is Jesus* magnetic person- 
ality drawing men towards Him as disciples and 
Himself saying to each, ‘Follow me’ (dKoMSei 
Atoi), Hence, it is not the verb ^vo/xat that is used 
(that verb never occurs in the NT), but dKoXovd^u, 
thereby indicating that it is the following of dis- 
ciples who are also companions that is meant — ^men 
who are living in the constant consciousness of the 
Master’s presence with them. Again, it is not 
only the command to ‘imitate* Jesus and take 
Him as our Example or Model that is issued to us, 
but it is also St. Paul exhorting us, ‘ Be ye imi- 
tators of me, as I also am of Christ * (I Co 

11^). In other words, the personal note in this 
connexion is distinctive and supreme. But there 
are other modes of statement, all of them recog- 
nizing the fact that the renewal of the image in 
the individual man is a gradual process, requiring 
time and life’s experiences, and even looking for- 
ward to the future life: ‘Now are we children 
of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall he like him ; for we shall see Mm even 
as he is’ (1 Jn 3®), Yet, although the renewal is 
a process, in every man who has accepted Christ 
the new image is there at anj^ moment, needing 
on^ to be realized, for * Christ is all and in all.’ 

This is brought out very clearly in Col 3®*^^ and 
in 2 Co 3^®. These passages and many more go to 
show that re-creation, or fiie new birth, or regenera- 
tion, does not mean a despising or rejecting of the 
faculties that man as man possesses, or a making 
of any addition to them, hut a taking of them up 
by the Spirit of Christ into a higher influence, im- 
parting to them a new vigour, quickening them in 
their exercise, and turning the operation of them 
in a new direction. Intellect, feeling, and will are 
found in eveiy man (that is the heritage from the 
original creation), but, through Christ and througb 
1 Divine grace, they are purified and invigorated and 
dedicated afresh to the service of God. 

(4) It is obvious, from the whole tenor of what 
has now been said, that the renewed image of God 
in man cannot he restricted to man’s life on earth. 
We saw, under the OT teaching, that immortality 
is logically involved in the conception of man as a 
spirit. But this is explicitly brought out in Chris- 
tianity and put in the forefront. St. Paul claims 
for Christ that He * abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the gospel ’ 
(2 Ti 1^®). That was the end and aim of His 
earthly mission ; resurrection and immortality are 
effected by Himself as ‘ a life-giving Spirit’ (irveuMa 
tojoTTotoDp, 1 Co 15^®). The assurance of immortality, 
therefore, is now complete: ‘Because I live, ye 
shall live also ’ ( Jn 14^®). And the life promised is 
to the whole man — ^body and soul, not soul only 
apart from body. There is more than philosophical 
immortality promised : there is the final redemption 
of the body, as well as the salvation of the soul — 
complete redemption means complete future exist- 
ence for the redeemed. Even under the OT, the 
fact of future life might have been evident, as Jesus 
Himself indicated to the Sadducees (Mt 22 ®”’)j 
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when He reasoned from God’s revelation of Him- 
self to Moses in the land of Midian as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, on the ground 
that ^ God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.* But it is accentuated now, and become 
the great motive power of the Christian teaching. 
The constraining Scripture passages are such as 
these: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
1125), ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall he 
manifested, then shall ye also with him be mani- 
fested in glory ’ (Col 3^). 
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William L. Davidson. 

IMAGINATION. — Originally both the Gr. 
term ehavraala and the Lat. iniapnatio meant simply 
the power of bringing an ohijeot before the mind 
in the absence from perception of the object itself. 
The product of imagination was an * image’ or 
copy of the object as perceived. Later, when per- 
ception was known to have a physiological basis 
in the central nervous system, the image was 
regarded as produced through the revival, without 
an external stimulus, of the same cerebral process 
as accompanied the original perception — a ‘ decay- 
ing sensation ’ or perception, as Hobbes put it, or, 
in Kuelpe’s phrase, a ‘centrally excited sensation.’ 
Such images might he combined in the same order 
as that in which they were originally given, or in 
new and different orders. The former was called 
‘reproductive,’ thelafcter ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But, as Wundt points out [Grundmg^ de-r phy do- 
log. FsycJiol.^i Leipzig, 1902-03, iii. 631), this usual 
distinction of productive imagination from memory 
(or reproductive imagination), as that faculty by 
which we can reproduce ideas and experiences in 
altered arrangement, is q^uite unsatisfactory, for 
memory itself invariably alters the experiences it 
recalls. The differences must be sought either in 
the mechanism or in the purpose of the processes 
in question. In memory, as Wundt argues, the 
mind moves in succession from point to point, 
according to the ordinary laws of association by 
contiguity, while in imagination, in the narrow 
sense, some idea of the whole that is to be formed 
always precedes the actual formation ; it is a 
development from within, while memory is an 
accretion from without of part to part. On the 
other hand, recent experiments have shown that in 
memory also there is invariably an idea of the 
whole anteceding the recall of the details of an 


experience, and that the laws of association are 
quite inadequate to explain the processes involved 
(see,c.^., H. J, Watt, Theorie des DerJcens, Leipzig, 

1 904). A more fruitful distinction between me inory 
and imagination is in the purpose or function of 
each. ^ The object in memory is to revive a past 
experience of the individual, something that has 
already occurred, a ‘real’ event, perception, or 
thought. In imagination the purpose is to con- 
struct or prepare for a new experience, something 
hitherto unrealized by the individual ; it faces the 
future, as memory the past ; its product is essenti- 
ally new,^ spontaneous, original, as that of memory 
is essentially old, reproduced, imitative. In the 
history lesson, it is by memory that a child recalls 
the words of the textbook, or of the teacher ; it is 
by imagination that he pictures, and ‘ lives himself 
into ’ the personalities and events. So I may re- 
member what I have read or heard of Tibet, but it 
is imagination that makes real bo me the country 
and its people, ^ The two processes are to a certain 
extent antagonistic to each ^ other ; a strong and 
accurate memory for details is rarely found accom- 
panied by a vivid power of realizing m imagination 
the events passed through, or of communicating 
their spirit to others- 

Imagination does not work merely with images, 
but also with percepts — as in the child’s play with 
doll or pet, the artist’s work with colours and 
canvas, or the sculptor’s with clay or marble— and 
with concepts, abstractions, non-presentational 
meanings and thoughts — as in scientific invention 
and literary creation. On the other hand, images 
are used not only by imagination and by memory, 
but also by every other process of the mind, includ- 
ing perception itself. Thus images are by no 
means characteristic of imagination, either as 
materials or as products. Imagination is a com- 
plex power, to be paralleled with reasoning and 
with will, not with sensation or feeling. It is the 
primitive form of reasoning, ‘thinking in pictures.’ 
Eeasoning works more in the abstract, with verbal 
images, imagination more in the concrete, with 
object-images; reasoning is governed by concep- 
tions of law and necessity, imagination is free and 
unlimited ; reasoning in the main seeks to deter- 
mine what w, or what must be» as the necessary 
outcome of what is, imagination is concerned with 
what might or might have been, had other con- 
ditions been present. But none of these characters 
is essential. Some recent criticism would reduce 
reasoning to a special form of imagination (see 
F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic^ London, 1912). 
In all higher thinking, at any rate, imagination is 
as essential a constituent as reasoning in the 
narrow sense. Both rest, as Eibot points out 
{Essai sur V imagination crtatriee^ Introd. ), upon a 
faculty of perceiving or thinking resemblances — a 
preponderance of exact resemblances on the one 
side, or of remote and superficial resemblances on 
the other, making the difference between the 
‘thinkers* and the * imaginatives ’ or ‘dreamers.* 
One may add that vividness and accuracy of 
imagery may be a bar rather than an aid to imagi- 
nation ; the French are described by Galton as 
the keenest visualizers among European races ; in 
science and criticism they are also among the 
foremost ; hut one of their own psychologists de- 
scribes them as devoid of imagination (A. Fouillde, 
ap. Eibot, p. 161). No one would deny that Edgar 
Allan Poe had imagination, but a study of his 
poems and tales shows his imagery to have been 
vague and formless in the extreme. So it is not 
definiteness, but vagueness in a child’s imagery, 
that makes its thinking ‘imaginative,* 

What most strongly separates imagination from 
reasoning is, however, the personal and individual 
element— the emotional tone, that characterizes 
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the first, and is absent, in theory at least, from the 
second. Imagination, like other psychophysical 
functions, has, in its origin, a purely practical 
value. It is an extended perception, an anticipa- 
tion of experience, foresight of the issue of an 
action that is in process, of the effect from an ob- 
served cause, of the outcome of a given situation. 
Its possession enables the organism to adapt itself 
to new situations and environments, not merely, 
as in memory, to cope with recurring cases. It 
retains this practical side, from the earliest at- 
tempts to meet physical dangers or to satisfy 
hunger, up to the scientist’s search into the hidden 
causes of things or the artist’s pursuit of the ideal. 
Its driving force is, therefore, always an emotion 
of some kind — a want or desire and its accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction with the present. In the ima- 
ginative mind there is necessary a combination of 
strong desires and impulses, on the one side, and a 
rapid and varied flow of imagery, on the other. 

‘There may be in the mind an inexhaustible mass of facts and 
images, yet nothing is created, for example the great travellers 
who have seen and heard much, and who cannot draw from 
their experiences anything more than colourless recitals, men 
taking part in great political events or military adventures, 
which leave memories of the driest and poorest kind ; pro- 
di^ous readers, living encyclopaedias, crushed under the 
weight of their learning’ (Bibot, p. 37). 

Equally uncreative, however, is the vigorous 
active type, with poor imagery and intellect. Two 
good examples of the contrast referred to are to be 
found in the two tramps in R. L. Stevenson’s essay 
‘ On Beggars.’ 

Several features of imagination are explained by 
the closeness of its connexion with emotion : (1) the ' 
vagaries, the bizarre connexions, the inexplicable | 
leaps, in its lower forms ; ideas and experiences i 
tend to be revived, not through their direct con- 
nexion with other ideas, hut through the emotional 
tinge which they have in common with the excitant 
ideas ; (2) the predominance in emotional natures 
of the type called ‘passive imagination,’ as opposed 
to ‘ active imagination ’ ; in the former the flow of 
imagery is spontaneous, uncontrolled by the will 
of the subject, who is a spectator rather than an 
actor, while in the latter the subject can alter the 
imagery at wUl, but has a far poorer range and 
vividness (see A. Binet, Mude exp6r. de Vintdli- 
gencQi p. 42) j (3) the intensity and concentration 
of the imaginative state, as in the ‘ psychic ’ blind- 
ness and deafness of day-dreams, of play, of the 
creative mood (see Stanlej;^ Hall, Aspects of Child 
Life ) ; as in all strong emotion, there is a temporary 
dissociation of the personality ; from this point of 
view the imaginative state suggests comparison 
with somnambulism, hypnotism, and with the 
phenomena of double consciousness j (4) the sense 
of strangeness, suddenness, ‘ inspiration,’ or ‘ pos- 
session,’ with which innumerable creations of the 
imagination are accompanied. Much of the elabo- 
ration which is embodied in imaginative products 
takes place unconsciously. B, L. Stevenson’s 
account of the source of some of his plots (see * A 
Chapter on Dreams ’) is paralleled by the reports 
of many writers, artists, musicians, as to how their 
greatest creations ‘came to them.’ The most in- 
teresting attempt to explain this feature is that of 
Ereud and Ms pupils (references in Lit. ). A dream , 
as it is experienced by the subject (the manifest 
content), is the transformed, symbolic presentment 
of a deeper system of ideas (the latent content) 
suppressed by the censorship of consciousness; 
this latent content in its turn may he the suggested 
realization of some hidden desire, which the con- 
scious subject has repressed, because impossible of 
attainment, absurd, childish, or immoral. These 
principles, originally formulated for dreams and 
for some forms of mental disease, are being applied 
to the materials of poetry, of art generally, and 


especially to the myths, fairy tales, and legends of 
primitive imagination. 
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IMBECILITY. — See Degeneratiost, De- 
VELOPMENT (Mental), Insanity. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. — The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that from the 
very first instant of her conception the Yirgin 
Mary was immune from original sin. This privi- 
lege is called ‘immaculate conception.’ Before 
the 12th cent, there was no thought of exempting 
the mother of Christ from the law of original sin. 
The Feast of the Conception of Mary, however, 
was in vo^e ; and it is from this Feast that the 
belief in the immaculate conception arose. 

I. The Feast of the Conception of Mary origin- 
ated in a legend circulated by the Lrotevangehum 
of James, a 2nd century apocryphal writing. The 
substance of the book is as follows : 

Joachim and Anna had no children, and their unfruitful 
union caused them to be exposed to public contempt. One 
day an angel appeared to Anna, and said to her: ‘Anna, 
Anna, the Lord hath hearkened to thy prayer : thou shalt 
conceive and bring forth a child, and thy posterity shall be 
spoken of throughout the whole world.' At the same moment 
Joachim, who was tending his flocks in the field, also received 
a revelation from heaven. An angel said to him : * Joachim, 
Joachim, the Lord God has hearkened to thy prayer ; descend 
hence, for behold thy wife Anna has conceived in her womb ' 
(according to other MSS : * thy wife Anna will conceive in her 
womb,* but the reading ‘has conceived' seems to be the 
original ; this is the form known and followed by Epiphanius in 
the Panarium [Koer. Ixxix. 6]). Nine months later, Anna 
gave birth to a daughter, whom they called Mary, and who 
became the mother of the Saviour. The Protevangelium seems 
to say that Mary was conceived in the womb of Anna in a virginal 
manner (especially if we follow the reading: ‘thy wife has 
conceived '). In any case it was in this sense that the story was 
Interpreted for a long time by popular piety. But Epiphanius 
(loc. cif.) and, following him, several other writers explain that 
the conception of Mary took place according to the ordinary 
laws, after union with Joachim. Gradually the justice of their 
explanation was allowed, and the virginal conception gave place 
to a conception which was no doubt miraculous — for Anna was 
barren— hut at least conformed to the ordinary laws of human 
reproduction. 

Christians wanted to celebrate the marvellous 
events related in the Protemngelmm, and so they 
held a Feast of the Conception of Mary — of the 
conception as they understood it, Le. at first the 
virginal conception, and later, the miraculous, 
though not virginal, conception. This Feast made 
its appearance in the East probably during the 7th 
cent. ; but its first witnesses are Andreas Cretensis 
and Joannes Eubceensis, who belong to the 8th 
century. Andreas, in his Canones {PC xcvii. 1305 
and 1312), mentions, under the date December 
9th, what he calls, the ‘ conception of St. Anna,* 
i.6. the conception of Mary in the womb of 
Anna, Joannes Eubceensis has left a sermon on 
the conception of Mary {PG xcvi. 1459-1500), which 
concludes with the words : 

‘ On the 9th of December we celebrate the anniversary of the 
day on which the blessed Joachim and Anna were informed of 
the conception of Mary. We celebrate this festival, which is 
not universally accepted.’ 
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From the East the Feast of the Conception 
spread into England. As regards the details of 
time and manner we are reduced to guess-work. 
Most probably Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the cause. Born at Tarsus, a monk at 
Home, placed by Pope Vitalian at the head of the 
church of Canterbury, which he governed for more 
than twenty years (668-690), Theodore was an 
Easterner dwelling in the West— a combination of 
the conditions necessary for the solution of the 
problem before us. A pontifical of Canterbury 
revioua to 1050 contains a benediction t ‘ For the 
ay of the conception of the holy^ mother of God, 
Maiy ’ ; and two calendars belonging to the abbeys 
of Old Minster and New Minster in Winchester 
contain under the date of December 8th the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘The conception of the holy 
mother of Uod.* The Irish Church supplies similar 
texts, some of which go back to the lOth century. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary was celebrated in England 
and Ireland long before the Norman Conquest. 
At the beginning of the 12 bh cent, wonderful 
stories came into circulation tending to prove that 
the Virgin Mary patronized this liturgical practice. 
Supported by these ‘revelations,^ the Feast of 
the Conception gradually spread, and was approved 
by the Council of London in 1129. It even reached 
the Continent, penetrated into Normandy, and as 
far as the churca of Lyons, where we find it about 
1128. At this date it encountered a formidable 
enemy — Bernard of Clairvaux. This famous abbot 
Avrote a very strong letter (JSp. 174) to the canon 
of Lyons, in which lie tried to prove that the Feast 
of the Conception was a ‘ superstition ’ (supersti- 
tione deprehensa) condemned by the principles of 
theology. But, in spite of Bernard’s protestations, 
the Feast continued to spread. At the end of the 
13th cent, nearly all the dioceses in France cele- 
brated it, and England placed it among the 
obligatory festivals (council of Exeter, 1287). The 
papacy refused at this time to join the general 
movement; but it also yielded, during the resi- 
dence at Avignon (14th cent.). Long before this 
the Feast of the Conception had lost its original 
object. Its purpose was no longer to honour the 
virginal, or simply miraculous, birth of Mary ; what 
it celebrated was the exemption of Mary from the 
law of original sin — an important transformation, 
the history of which ive shall now trace briefly. 

3. The belief in the immaculate conception. — 
The Feast of the Conception caused no difficulty 
in the East. In the West, however, the August- 
inian theory was prevalent, according to which the 
generative act, vitiated by the concupiscence 
Avhieh accompanies it, vitiates in its turn the 
human organism which issues from it; and this 
organism also vitiates the soul that comes to dwell 
in it. By virtue of these principles, the conception 
of Mary, Avhicli took place in conformity with the 
law of generation — they believed in a miraculous 
but not virginal conception — was necessarily 
vitiated. It could not, therefore, decently be 
celebrated by a Feast. Objection Avas made as 
early as 1125 by the English monks ; it was made 
em^atically by Bernard in his letter to the canon 
of Lyons, An answer had to be given. Some 
English monks replied by explainm|j that, by a 
special privilege, Mary had escaped the defilement 
of the generative act performed by her father 
Joachim, and that, therefore, her body and soul 
were immaculate from the first moment of their 
existence; the objection of the opponents of 
the Feast was met by the proclamation of the 
immaculate conception of Mary, In a word, the 
belief in the immaculate cenception made its 
appearance between 1121 and 1130 j its apostles 
were a foAv unknoAvn English monks ; it aimed at 


the legitimization of the Feast of the Conception, of 
reconciling this Feast with the Augustinian theory 
of original sin. 

For nearly a century and a half scholars were 
unanimous in asserting that it had not attained 
its aim. Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard 
held that Mary was under the dominion of sin 
until the moment when the mystery of the in- 
carnation toak place within her Avomb, and they 
did not condescend even to discussion with the 
upholders of the new belief, Alexander of Hales, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura 
— in fact, all the scholars of the 13th cent. — dis- 
cussed and refuted it. They all taught that Mary 
had contracted the original stain, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaculate conception was in 
contradiction to the principles of the faith. They 
should, logically, have condemned the Feast of 
December 8th, but it had become so wide-spread 
that there was no possibility of suppressing it. 
Being forced to tolerate it, they found themselves 
reduced to interpreting it. They said, therefore, 
that the Feast had as its object not the conception 
of Mary itself, but the sanctification Avith which 
Mary had been gratified after her conception at 
a date which was unknown, but before she came 
forth from her mother’s womb— a false statement, 
for, wherever the festival of December 8th Avas 
celebrated, the homage of the pecmle was offered 
to the conception of the mother of Christ. In fact, 
theology and popular piety Avere in confiict. One 
or the other had to come to terms. 

It was theology that capitulated. Its opposi- 
tion to the immaculate conception came from its 
Augustinian doctrine of originsu sin. Now, towards 
the middle of the 13th cent,, it modified its doc- 
trine. For the theory that concupiscence infects 
the body of the child, and then, by means of con- 
tact, its soul, it substituted a theory according to 
which the hereditary stain was constituted by 
the lack of original righteousness. This sub- 
stitution was accomplished by Thomas Aquinas. 
Naturally Thomas did not intend to serve the 
cause of the immaculate conception, of which he 
was one of the keenest opponents; he allowed 
himself to be guided solely by metaphysical con- 
siderations, the elements of which he borrowed 
from Anselm of Canterbury. But the immaculate 
conception benefited from the operation. From 
the day on which the concupiscence inherent in 
the principle of generation ceased to be original 
sin, the conception of Mary might be regarded as 
immaculate, although tafong place under the 
dominion of concupiscence. 

Theology had come to terms ; but not the theo- 
logians. They — at least those of them who were 
well known — ^remained firm. It was not until the 
14th cent, that scholars took account of the new 
fact expounded by Thomas Aquinas. Duns Scotus, 
the Franciscan monk, took the initiative. He was 
English, and had been brought up in the belief in 
the immaculate conception which the English 
monks had handed down from the 12th century. 
When he became a scholar, in spite of the authority 
of the scholars, he remained faithful to the con- 
victions of his childhood, and exonerated Mary 
from the law of original sin. He was followed 
by the order of Franciscans, of which he was the 
oracle. After that time the immaculate concep- 
tion ceased to be a purely populp belief ; it took 
first rank among the most serious, as Avell as 
the most disputed, theological doctrines. The 
Dominicans, out of respect for Thomas Aquinas, 
retained the attitude of the ancient Scholastics, 
and accused the Franciscans of teaching heresy. 
The immaculate conception became a battlefield 
where Dominicans and Franciscans engaged in 
ever reneAved conflicts. In these conflicts the 
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^mpathies of the people were on the side of the 
Pranciscans, who maintained the most glorious 
theory for Mary ; and the papacy, although very 
circumspect, found itself obliged to follow the 
people. The immaculate conception assumed a 
more and more important place in the liturgy, 
and in the religious life of the faithful. Pious 
souls gradually became accustomed to venerate it 
as a dogma, and were impatient for the day when it 
would be placed among the verities of the Catholic 
faith, ^ Their prayers were answered hy Pius ix., 
who, in the hull IneffabiliSi which was promul- 
gated on 8th December 1854, wrote as follows : 

* We declare, pronounce, and define that the doctrine which 
holds that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first instant 
of her conception, was, by a most singular grace and privilege 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Eedeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain of 
Original Sin, is a doctrine revealed by God, and therefore to be 
firmly and steadfastly believed by all the faithful.’ 

Liteeatubb. — I. Sources.—Ql) For the Protsvangelium of 
James : J. Thilo, Godex apocryphus Novi Testamenti, Leipzig, 
1832: C. Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha^ do. 1862(21876); 
B. Harris Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels and other Docu- 
ments relating to the History of Christ, London, 1867 1874) ; 

A. Meyer, in E. Hennecke, NeutestamentUche Apo&rypken, 
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meri monachi Cantuariensis traotatus de conceptione sanctce 
Marios, Freiburg im B„ 1904; writings ascribed to Anselm, 
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IMMANENCE,— I. Meaning of the term.— 
The word ‘ immanence ’ is used in modern theolo^ 
to denote the presence or indwelling of God in the 
world. Its opposite is ‘transcendence,* which 
means God*s apartness from or elevation above the 
world. The two conceptions may exist together : 
God is at once in the world and above it ; or they 
may be mutually exclusive : God is wholly in the 
world or He is wholly apart from it. The theo- 
logical use of the words is modern, dating only 
from the 19th cent. / but the ideas for which they 
stand are very old. 

2. History. — Christianity inherited from Judaism 
belief in God as a strictly personal being, Creator 
and ituler of the world ; and, though Jesus in His 
emphasis upon God’s love and men’s filial attitude 
towards Him substituted the sense of His nearness 
and approaohableness for the notion of His remote- 
ness and inaccessibility, which had become in- 
creasingly common in later Judaism, the idea of 
Divine immanence in the full sense of the word 
seems to have been far from His thought. At 
least there is no trace in His recorded utterances of 
the notion that God is within the world of nature 
or physical things. The Oxyrhynchus Logion— 

1 In the vocabulary of philosophy the words have had a long 
and varied history, being employed, though in different senses, 
by the Schoolmen, Spinoza, and Kant. With the philosophical 
use of the words this article is not concerned. 


‘ Kaise the stone and there thou shalt find me ; 
cleave the wood and there am I ’ — is in sharp con- 
trast with the canonical Gospels in this respect. 
Nature to Jesus was not the seat of God’s in- 
dwelling, but the work of His hands. 

In the Hellenistic world of the period two opposite 
conceptions of the relation between God and the 
universe were widely current. By many God was 
thought of as wholly above the world and separate 
from it (as in the dualism of the later Platonists), 
by others as completely resident within it, its soul 
or vital force (as in the pantheism of the Stoics). 
To these two contrasted views the names ‘ tran- 
scendence ’ and ‘ immanence ’ may justly be applied. 

The Gnostics were the most consistent represen- 
tatives of the former view in the early Church. 
The conception of God as a person and the belief 
that He was the Creator and Ruler of the world, 
made the latter view in its extreme form impos- 
sible to most Christians. The words of Hermas 
are typical of the common Christian attitude : 

* First of all, believe that God is one ; even He who created all 
things and set them in order, and brought all things out of non- 
existence into being, and comprehendeth all things, being alone 
incomprehensible ’ {Hand. i. ; cf. also the Apology of Aristides, 
chs. i. and xv., and the Apology of Athenagoras, ch. iv, ff.). 

Clement of Alexandria, following the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, undertook to combine Platonic 
transcendence with Stoic immanence by means of 
the Logos conception. As the Absolute, God is 
remote from the world, inaccessible and incon- 
ceivable ; in the Logos, He is present, creating and 
informing all things and revealing Himself to His 
creatures. But the identification of the Logos with 
the Son of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, and its 
consequent personalization, tended to narrow the 
sphere of its activity and to confine its significance 
to the revelation and mediation to Christian be- 
lievers of the Supreme God, in Himself remote and 
unapproachable. As a consequence the dogma of 
the Trinity, by which the Logos idea was given an 
assured place in Christian theology, while it has 
made the synthesis of Divine transcendence and 
immanence possible to many theologians (particu- 
larly in the West, where the subordination of the 
Son and His distinction from the Rather were less 
marked than in the East), has more often had the 
value, which it had primarily to Athanasius him- 
self, of guaranteeing the deity of Christ in order 
to the redemption of man. Christ possesses the 
Divine nature, and hence union with Him through 
the sacraments means participation in the nature 
of God, otherwise entirmy foreign to us. Thus the 
Catholic doctrine of salvatiofi denied implicitly, 
if not explicitly, the immanence of God in the 
world apart from the Christian Church. 

The absorption of most ancient theologians in 
the Christian revelation and its implications pre- 
vented much speculation upon the question of 
God’s general relation to the world ana the recon- 
ciliation of the notions of Divine transcendence 
and Divine immanence ; but, when the matter was 
thought of at all, it was commonly taken for 
granted that the transcendent God who was before 
the world and above it, its Creator and Ruler, is 

et in some sense at least present and active in it. 

ometimes this presence was interpreted in terms 
of substance, as, e,g,, by Scotus Erigena : 

* When we hear that God made all thingSj we ou^ht to under- 
stand by it nothing else than that God la in all things, that is, 
subsists as the essence of all things * {de Div. Nat, i. 72). 
Sometimes it was interpreted rather in terms of 
activity or power, as, for instance, by Origen, who 
taught the doctrine of eternal or continuous crea- 
tion, and by Augustine, who declared that God did 
not withdraw from the world after He had created 
it, but was always filling heaven and earth with 
omnipresent power {de Gen, ad Litt, iv, 12 ; de Oiv, 
Dei, vii. 30). This was a very common notion both 
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in East and West, it being everywhere believed 
that God’s activity was necessai^ to sustain the 
world and keep it from lapsing into nothingness. 
The idea of God’s ever-active power did not exclude 
the notion of substance, which was always present, 
at any rate where the influence of Neo-Platonism 
was felt with its conception of absolute being apart 
from which there is no reality ; nor did the idea of 
substance exclude that of activity. In the passage 
just quoted from Erigena we read: *In God is 
there no difi:erence between being and doing, but 
are they one and the same thing ? I cannot avoid 
this conclusion/ 

A position similar to Augustine’s was held by 
many of the SchoolmQn, t.g, Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas. According to the latter, God is the 
absolute being, apart from whom there is no real 
existence. He has not only created all men and 
things, He is in them all, and every event is but 
an expression of His all-controlling will. Nothing 
but God has any independent reality or activity 
of its own [Summa, i. qu. 8). God is thus tran- 
scendent, existing independently of men and things, 
but He is also immanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. In spite of this metaphysical theory of 
immanence, Thomas was an orthodox Catholic, 
denying the possibility of communion with God 
here and hereafter to any but Catholic Christians. 

A stOl more consistent and outspoken statement 
of the theory of immanence is found in the writings 
of the Protestant theologian, Ulrich Zwingli, parti- 
cularly in his striking little work entitled de 
Proviaentia, According to Zwingli, God is at once 
the only real being ana the only real will. All 
that is exists only in Him, and all that occurs is 
due to His immediate agency. All the acts of men, 
evil as well as good, are God’s acts ; hut, as man is 
under law while God is above law, what is sin in 
man is not sin in God. There is nowhere to be 
found a clearer and more fearless statement of the 
view that God is the alone being and the alone 
will, a view in which an extreme doctrine of 
Divine immanence is associated with the unhesi- 
tating recognition of Divine transcendence. 

A conception of Divine immanence, no less 
thoroughgoing but of quite a different type, is 
illustrated by many of the great 'rmdimml mystics. 
Some of them, e.g. Meister Eckhart, were so full 
of the sense of God’s presence that they almost 
wholly lost sight of the difference between God 
and the creature, and taught a mystical pantheism 
of an extreme, if not always consistent, form. 
Eokhart’s pupil, John Tauler, and the author of 
the famous Theologict Deutsche while emphasizing 
the immanence of God and the possibility of imme- 
diate contact with Him, and while making religion 
consist in the complete loss of oneself in God, yet 
kept the distinction between God and the creature, 
insisting upon the majesty of the former and the 
meanness of the latter. They thus escaped the 
pantheism of many of the mystics and reached a 
religious position closely allied to the metaphysical 
position of Thomas. 

Meanwhile in the period of the Renaissance a 
new conception of Divine immanence became com- 
mon. It was not due to contempt for the world, 
which in Neo-Platonism and in the Christian 
theology influenced by it had resulted in the denial 
of all reality apart from God j it was due rather to 
the sense of the world’s greatness. A more or less 
sentimental exaltation of the beauty, sublimity, 
and harmony of Nature grew increasingly common 
and resulted sometimes in its complete deification. 
The way was thus opened for a genuine pantheism 
in which the world itself is identafied with God, 
and in which Divine transcendence, retained by all 
the Eathers and Schoolmen, entirely disappears 
(cf. especially Giordano Bruno). 


A similar tendency to magnify the dignity and 
worth of the creature — in this case man rather 
than Nature — a tendency in which the modern age 
was foreshadowed, had already led Duns Scotus to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. Duns was inter- 
ested primarily to conserve the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the human will. Reading reality in 
terms of will rather than of substance, and re- 
acting against the determinism of Augustine, he 
pushed God out of the universe altogether, and 
gave the latter a wholly external relation to its 
creator. Closely allied with the voluntarism of 
Duns was the Nominalism of his successors, which 
was pluralistic in its interest rather than monistic. 
As Nominalism gained in popularity in the later 
years of the Middle Ages, the transcendence of 
God was inevitably more and more emphasized at 
the expense of His immanence. 

A conception of Divine transcendence closely 
allied to that of Duns is found in the system of 
the Protestant theologian, J ohn Calvin, who inter- 
preted God, as Duns had done, wholly in terms of 
will. At the same time, sharing with Augustine 
and most of the mediaeval theologians a low estimate 
of man and the world, his doctrine of God as will 
resulted in the belief that God is the only inde- 
pendent will in the universe and that all the acts 
of man are caused by Him. The extreme tran- 
scendence of Duns was thus supplemented by an 
immanence doctrine of a certain Kind (immanence 
of will only, not of substance) which resulted not 
in the glorification of man hut in Ms helittlement. 

In the 17fch and ISfch centuries the development of 
physical scienceledi to views of Divine transcendence 
more extreme than anything found in earlier days. 
As men became increasingly aware of the univer- 
sality and invariability of natural law, the tendency 
was to push God back to the beginning of things, 
and to find Him less and less necessary to account 
for the ever changing phenomena of the world. 
Galileo’s first law of motion had wide influence in 
this connexion : ' Every body continues in its state 
of motion or of rest unless acted upon by some 
opposing force.’ Hitherto it had been commonly 
believed that the power of God was needed, not 
only to start the heavenly bodies upon their 
courses, but also to keep them in motion, Newton 
still thought Divine interference occasionally neces- 
sary to correct observed irregularities in their 
movements ; hut La Place, a century later, showed 
that such irregularities corrected themselves, and 
that Newton’s assumption was, therefore, gratui- 
tous. The steadily-gi'owing tendency, indeed, was 
to find ever less place for Divine activity in con- 
nexion with the conduct of the physical universe. 
It came to be more and more widely believed that 
in the beginning God had impressed upon the 
world the Taws by which it was thenceforth to he 
governed, and had then left it to run of itself. 
This extreme doctrine of Divine transcendence is 
commonly called Deistic, though it was neither 
shared by all the Deists nor confined entirely to 
them. Increasingly it took possession of the minds 
of the 18th cent., and it may fairly be called its 
characteristic conception of the relation of God and 
the world. 

In the 19th cent, the idea gave way again to 
views of Divine immanence, as extreme in com- 
parison with the ideas of an earlier age as was the 
18th cent, notion of Divine transcendence. The 
prevalence of the new conceptions was due largely 
to reaction against the current notions of tran- 
scendence, hut this was only one phase of a general 
reaction against many of the leading tendencies of 
the 18th cent., and it was aided by various in- 
fluences. The reaction found its inost striking 
expression in the literary and sesthetic movement 
known as Romanticism, which dominated Western 
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Europe during the early part of the 19th century. 
Romanticism -was a complex phenomenon, Wt it 
was commonly marked by emotionalism, subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression, often in the most untrammelled 
forms, by love of nature, affected if not real, and by 
the recognition of man as part of a larger whole, in 
oneness with which and in openness to whose 
influence he finds his true life. An important part 
of culture, according to the Romanticists, consisted 
in learning to appreciate the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, in coming into more intimate 
sympathy with it, and in acq[niring a sensitiveness 
to the whole world of nature and of man. It was 
a common tendency among them to try to repro- 
duce the conditions of earlier ages before the 
modern spirit of enlightenment had taken posses- 
sion of the world, when every one believed in 
immediate intercourse between man and the uni- 
verse about him, in apparitions, fairies, and fables, 
and when the fancy had free play and was not yet 
destroyed hy the ruthless hand of reason. The 
effect upon religion was very diverse. Some of the 
Romanticists felt the religious impulse strongly, 
but were led by their hostility to the dominance 
of reason which they believed began with the 
Reformation, and by their distaste for the pre- 
valent coldness and barrenness of contemporary 
Protestantism, to turn to Catholicism and to seek 
in it what they could not find in the newer faith. 
The result was a great revival of Catholicism in 
Germany and France, and later in England, where 
the Oxford Movement gave expression to certain 
elements of the Romantic spirit. Many of the 
Romanticists, on the other hand, particularly in 
Germany, far from finding themselves attracted 
by Catliolicism, revolted against religion alto- 
gether, which they knew only in its rationalistic 
form, and looked down upon it in contempt. It 
was for Romanticists of this class that^ the theo- 
logian Schleiermacher wrote in 1799 his famous 
Discourses iwon Beligion addressed to the Educated 
among its Despisers, The most important of the 
Discourses is the second, on 'The Nature of 
Religion.* Its general thesis is that religion has 
its seat neither in the intellect nor in the will, but 
in the feelings, and consists in the sense of the 
universal or infinite. Schleiermacher’s religious 
sense was simply a translation into other terms of 
the artistic sense of the Romanticists. What they 
called openness to the universe he called openness 
to God* What they regarded as a sense of the 
beauty and harmony of the universe he made a 
sense of the Divine. And hence he claimed that 
the highest culture, of which the Romanticists 
made so much, includes religion, and that to be 
without the latter is to neglect an important part 
of one’s nature and to be content with a partial 
and one-sided development. Religion raises a man 
above his individual limits into converse with the 
Infinite, and the religious man recognizes in every- 
thing a manifestation of the Divine. Every event 
is a miracle, a sign of God’s presence and activity. 
The ego, or spirit, and non-ego, or matter, are 
simply difierentiations of the Infinite. In the 
Infinite the two exist in perfect unity; in the 
world they are separated, but they become one 
again in every impression of the world upon us. 
The universal manifests itself only through the 
individual, and, on the other hand, the individual 
comes to his true life only in the universal ; and to 
be aware of this life is to be religious. 

* The usual conception of God as a single being outside of the 
world and behind the world is not essential to religion. It is 
only one way of giving expression to it, seldom entirely pure, 
andalways inadequate. . , . The true essence of religion is neither 
this idea nor any other, but the immediate consciousness of 
Deity as we find him in ourselves as well as in the world ’ 
(‘ Reden fiber die Religion,* SammUiche Werke, Berlin, 1843, 
i. 254). 


This is a genuine doctrine of Divine immanence, 
and fitly illustrates the influence of Romanticism 
in the sphere of religion. 

The influence of cextoin philosophical tendencies 
of the modern age has also promoted the theory of 
the immanence of God. Much of modern philo- 
Sophy, from Descartes dmvn, was frankly dualistic ; 
but now and then monism, even before the 19 bh 
cent., when it became almost everywhere dominant, 
had its representatives, and resulted in a more or 
less thoroughgoing doctrine of Divine immanence, 
as, for instance, in the occasionalism of Male- 
branche and the idealism of Berkeley, both of 
whom made God the immediate and sole cause of 
all phenomena; as also in bhe Neo-Platonism of 
Jonathan Edwards, who thought of the universe 
as an emanation of the infinite fullness of God. 

Of still greater historical importance was the 
system of Spinoza, in which the modern conception 
of Divine immanence had one of its principal roots. 
For a hundred years and more after his death 
Spinoza found little favour. The dominant spirit 
of the age was radically opposed to his spirit. He 
first came to his rights in the revolt against the 
one-sided rationalism and individualism of the 
century which began in Germany under the lead 
of such men as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. In 
1787, in a little hook entitled Gott (see art. by 
A. C. McGiffert, in EJ iii. [1905] 706 ff,), Herder 
came to the defence of Spinoza, claiming that he 
had been commonly misunderstood, and at the 
same time setting forth an original interpretation 
of his system, which was in many respects a mis- 
interpretation, but had profound influence upon 
his contemporaries. Reading Spinoza in the light 
of the philosophy of Leibniz, he succeeded in show- 
ing, at least to his own satisfaction, that the former 
was neither an atheist nor a pantheist. In sub- 
stituting force for extension in his definition of 
matter, Leibniz had departed not only from 
Descartes, but also from Spinoza. He had de- 
parted from the latter also in substituting multi- 
plicity for unity. The universe, according to 
Leibniz, is not the embodiment of one great and 
aU-embracing force, but of an infinite number of 
forces. Spinoza was a monist, Leibniz a pluralist ; 
and hence the two systems represented two radi- 
cally different tendencies. But, unlike as they were, 
they were combined by Herder, who preserved the 
unity of Spinoza’s system without sacrificing the 
multiplicity upon which Leibniz laid stress, by 
making force the essence of Spinoza’s infinite 
substance. The result was a conception of Divine 
immanence of such a sort as to prove very attrac- 
tive to multitudes of thinkers of his own and sub- 
sequent generations. The theory was essentially 
monistic, and yet it did not sacrifice individuality, 
but rather, so Herder claimed, promoted and 
deepened it. It thus fell in admirably with the 
growing Romanticism of the age. 

Among others of the late 18th or early 19th 
cent, whose thought was dominated more or less 
completely by the influence of Spinoza, were the 
poet Goetlie, the theologian Schleiermacher, and 
the philosophers Schelling and Hegel, and it is 
lavgmy because of Spiuoza’s influence that post- 
Kantian philosophy, whether idealistic or realistic, 
sjuritualistic or materialistic, has been so control- 
lingly monistic. Religious thought, too, has shown 
the same tendency. Many of the leading religious 
thinkers of the 19th cent, were completely under 
the sway of one or another monistic system, par- 
ticularly Hegelianism. But bhe modern conception 
1 of Divine immanence is due ultimately, not to the 
‘ revalence of any particular system of philosophy, 
ut rather to the general monistic tendency which 
runs through various systems, and of which they 
are the exponents. It is, therefore, enough simply 
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to have called attention to the revival of Spinozism, 
and to have pointed out its general effect. 

Meanwhile the influence of science ^ to which 
modern scepticism was largely due, Avas also work- 
ing to promote belief in the immanence of God, or 
at any rate to make the belief seem natural and 
rational. By most thinkers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries the universe was looked upon as a 
machine, and the laws of nature were viewed as 
mechanical laws imposed upon it from without. 
A classic illustration is found in the familiar 
passage in Paley’s Natioml Theology (1803), where 
the world is represented as a watch. When the 
universe is viewed under this aspect, God, if He 
exists at all, can be transcendent only, outside of 
the machine which He has made and set in motion. 
But during the 18th cent, evolutionary ideas be- 
came common, and in the 19th cent, book almost 
entire possession of the field. Whatever form the 
theory of evolution may take, the general concep- 
tion means the recognition of immanent energy by 
virtue of which the universe is continuously chang- 
ing and advancing. The Avorld as we know it has 
not come ready-made from the hand of God or of 
any other power ; it has gradually grown to be 
what it is through the play of forces resident within 
itself. This great change from a mechanical to 
an organic conception meant much for religious 
thought. With the old idea a transcendent God, 
maker of the world machine, Himself entirely 
above and apart from it, was a natural assumption. 
But the neAv idea of the universe as an organism 
suggests a God within rather than without the 
world process, and, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most notable consequences of the increasing pre- 
valence of evolutionary ideas has been the rapid 
growth of the doctrine of Divine immanence at 
the expense of the doctrine of Divine transcen- 
dence. The following quotations will illustrate the 
situation : 

‘ Out of all this the modern conviction has arisen that God 
creates now and will always create ; that his creative act is 
normal and incessant, and that the notion of a definite era at 
which he brought the world into being is as puerile and gratui- 
tous as is that of a theatrical ** Day^’ of Judgment with God 
seated on a throne. Hence, whatever matter may be, it seems 
to follow that it is co-eternal with God, and the thought inevi- 
tably presses itself in that the great forces of the universe, 
gravitation, electricity, and such-like, are the means by which 
creation and other divine action are carried on. In fact, they 
seem to be strictly inseparable from the divine existence. Ana 
if what we call nature is inextricably interwoven with God, we 
have to make fundamental changes in the deistical theoiw of 
the last century ’ (P. W, Newman, BLelaHons of Th&ism io Pan- 
theism^ Eamsgate. 1872, p. 11). 

‘The one absolutely impossible conception of God, in the 
present day, is that which represents Him as an occasional 
Visitor. Science had pushed the deist’s God farther and farther 
away, and at the moment when it seemed as if He would be 
thrust out altogether, Parwinism appeared, and, under the 
guise of a foe, did the work of a friend. It has conferred upon 
philosophy and religion an inestimable benefit, by shewing us 
that we must choose between two alternatives. Either God is 
everywhere present in nature, or He is nowhere. He cannot be 
here and not there. He cannot delegate His power to demi- 
gods called “second causes.” In nature everything must be 
His work or nothing. We must frankly return to the Christian 
view of direct Divine agency, the immanence of Divine power 
In nature from end to end, the belief in a God in Whom nob 
only we, but all things have their being, or we must banish 
Him altogether. It seems as if, in the providence of God, the 
mission of modern science was to bring home to our unmeta- 
physioal ways of thinking the great truth of the Divine imma- 
nence in creation, which is not less essential to the Christian idea 
of God than to a philosophical view of nature ’ (Aubrey Koore, 
in Lva Mun^i^\ London, 1891, p. 73 f.). 

Such passages as these, and they cotild he multi- 
plied indefinitely, do not show that modem science 
promotes faith in God, hut only that it leads 
many to substitute Divine immanence for Divine 
transcendence. Bqlief in God is not a scientific, 
but a philosophical or religious, belief. Science 
may affect the form which faith in God takes, but 
the faith itself has commonly other roots. It has 
proved of great religious significance, however, 


that the science of recent times permits for those 
who desire it a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, which was becoming increasingly difficult 
in the face of the science of an earlier generation. 

Beligious considerations have also had their part 
in promoting the doctrine of the immanence of 
God. In this connexion the influence of German 
Pietism and English Evangelicalism must not he 
overlooked. The Pietists and Evangelicals em- 
phasized the immediate presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of believers, witnessing to 
their regeneration. This, of course, did not mean 
a recognition of Divine immanence in the strict 
sense as distinguished from Divine transcendence, 
for it was only in the hearts of believers, not in 
the world and in nature, that immediate Divine 
activity was recognized. But set over against the 
common tendency of the age to push God far 
away and to admit His presence only in ages 
knoAvn, in distinction from their own, as the ages 
of revelation and inspiration, the assertion of the 
presence of the Divine and its constant activity, 
even in a limited sphere, could not fail to have its 
efieot in breaking down the old ideas of exter- 
nality and aloofness. Closely connected Avith this 
emphasis upon the presence of the Holy Spirit was 
the Evangelical notion of the redeemed man’s 
possession of a special faculty enabling him to per- 
ceive spiritual things as directly as he perceived 
the material Avorld Avith his bodily senses. This, 
of course, promoted the idea of the nearness of 
the Divine and led to the growing substitution of 
the Avitness of one’s own individual experience for 
the external Christian evidences upon which the 
Eational School of the 18th cent, laid all the stress. 
There can be no doubt that this increasing atten- 
tion to religious experience has made the older 
ideas of Divine transcendence less satisfying to 
religious men of various sects. And yet we must 
not over-estimate Evangelical influence in pro- 
moting the theory of Divine immanence. The 
Evangelical doctrine of the Holy Spirit is in some 
respects radically opposed to modern immanence 
ideas, for the essence of the doctrine is that the 
Spirit works in the hearts of believers in a wholly 
unique way, and the existing tendency to see the 
immediate presence of the Divine in all nature 
involves commonly the neglect, if not the coiMlete 
repudiation, of those peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which Evangelicalism made most of, such 
as the Fall of Man, Original Sin, and Vicarious 
Atonement. As a matter of fact, the influence of 
religious considerations upon the rise and spread 
of the doctrine of Divine immanence has been 
largely secondary, not primary, and negative, not 
positive. Modern science tended to make belief 
in a transcendent God appear superfluous and 
unfounded. Only by the doctrine of Divine 
immanence did it seem possible to vindicate the 
reality of God, who had been proved unnecessary 
to account for the creation and maintenance of 
the physical nniverse. And so their religious 
need of God has led many to faith in an immanent 
God simply because no other God seems possible. 

The effects of the various influences that have 
been described are similar and yet in many respects 
diverse. All have tended to promote belief in 
Divine immanence, hut the belief takes many 
forms, according as one or another interest is 
dominant. God is conceived as the soul of the 
world, the spirit animating all nature; the uni- 
versal force which takes the myriad forms of 
heat, light, gravitation, electricity, and the like ; 
the all-embracing substance of which men and 
things are but differentiations ; the principle of 
unity underlying all multiplicity; the infinite 
consciousness in which aU things have their exist- 
ence ; the indwelling personality with whom we 
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commune when we contemplate nature or look 
into our own souls. The conception may be crass 
or refined, spiritual or material, idealistic or real- 
istic, but in every case it is a form of cosmical 
theism, faith in a god of whom the world of nature 
is in some real and immediate sense a manifesta- 
tion or expression. 

3 . Present position. — ^An important result of the 
process which has been described is the outflank- 
ing of the scepticism of the 18th century. The 
God who had been read out of the universe by the 
progressive discovery of natural forces adequate 
to account for all phenomena has now been 
brought back into it, not as before to supplement 
its insufficiencies and incapacities, but to give it 
spiritual meaning and worth. Science, of course, 
can never prove the presence of God in the world, 
nor can it disprove it. The indwelling God 
is an object of faith, not of sight. To him who 
believes in an immanent God the multiplying dis- 
coveries of modern science have no terrors, physi- 
cal forces may accomplish all that is claimed for 
them, and natural laws be accurate descriptions of 
their way of working, but they are interpreted by 
such a believer only as manifestations of Divine 
activity. The doctrine of Divine immanence 
evidently ofiers a refuge for faith which science is 
powerless to invade, and this constitutes one of its 
greatest attractions to the religious men of our 
day, who live in an age of science and know the 
havoc wrought by the modern study of nature in 
the theism of the past. 

The modern notion of Divine immanence has 
also led to many significant changes in the tradi- 
tional system of Christian theology. The old 
chasms between the Divine and the human, God 
and the world, this life and another, have been 
bridged by it, and the result has been a profound 
modification of the old doctrines of salvation, 
eternal life, the incarnation, the person and work 
of Christ, the sacraments, religious authority, and 
the like. 

But the conception of Divine immanence is beset, 
from the point of view of Christian theism, with 
serious diraculties. The tendency of the doctrine 
is undoubtedly pantheistic. In the hands of many 
of its exponents, indeed, it has been nothing more 
nor less than thoroughgoing pantheism. But 
pantheism imperils, if it does not destroy, the 
personality of God, the individuality of man, and 
the reality of sin, and hence seems to make religion ' 
and ethics in the Christian sense alike an illusion. 
As a consequence, many modem theists, while 
accepting the doctrine of Divine immanence, have 
striven to distinguish it from pantheism and to 
safeguard the interests imperilled thereby. 

Thus they claim that, while God is immanent in 
the universe, He also transcends it. All things 
are pervaded by Him, but He is more than them 
all. A strict pantheism identifies God with the 
totality of men and things. The theists referred 
to recognize God as including this totality, hut as 
more and greater than it. This form of theism has 
been called, in distinction from pantheism, panen- 
theism (e,^. by the German philosopher, K. C. F. 
Krause), its formula being not ‘all things are 
God,’ but ‘all things are in God.’ In reaction 
against the extreme transcendence of^ the 18bh 
cent, the tendency among Christian theists of the 
early 19th cent, was to emphasize immanence to 
the complete exclusion of transcendence. But 
more recent theologians have tried to make again 
the old combination, and it is now frequently said 
that the difference between theism and pantheism 
lies not primarily in the character or nature of the 
God assumed by theists or pantheists, hut in the 
assertion or denial of his transcendence (cf. Illing- 
worth, Divine Irrmanencey p. 82). When, how- 


ever, it cornea to the definition of transcendence, 
there is as great variety as in the definitions of 
immanence. Some take it crassly and baldly as a 
(^quantitative conception: God is larger than the 
universe of men and things, which exhausts only 
a part of His being j or the universe is but His 
activity in space while He Himself in His im- 
mensity transcends all space. Others interpret it 
temporally : God is eternal, and the universe is 
bub a passing expression of Him, His manifesta- 
tion in time, while He Himself transcends time. 

Again, the objections to pantheism are avoided 
by insistence upon the personality of God. Herder 
denied the Divine personality on the ground that 
the term is anthropomorphic, but he ascribed in- 
teilmence and will to God, and so distinguished 
his theism from pantheism, wliieli, as he claimed, 
makes God mere unconscious substance or bluni 
force. Difficulties in the notion of personality as 
applied to an immanent God have been felt by 
many since Herder’s day (cf. Schleiermacher’s dis- 
cussion in his ‘ Keden fiber die Religion,’ SdmmtL 
Werhy i, 256 f.). Personality seems to involve 
limitation— a self and a not-self— and hence to be 
inapplicable to the being who includes and em- 
braces all that is (ef. Strauss, Die christL Glaubens- 
Uhre, Tfibingen, 1841, i, 600 f.). This difficulty is 
now commonly met by asserting that the essence 
of personality lies not in the distinction of self 
from not-self, but in free intellectual and voli- 
tional activity. Such personality, it is claimed, 
belongs in complete measure only to the absolute 
or infinite being, God. Aa the philosopher Lotze 
says: 

‘Perfect personality is in Qod only ... the flniteness of the 
Unite is not a producing condition of . . . personality, but a 
! limit and hindrance of its development * (quoted from 1111118 :- 
i worth. Divine Transcendence, p. 47), 

To this may be added the following passage 
from the theologian James Martineau : 

*For these reasons the modem scruples that are felt with 
regard to the personality of God appear to me not less intel- 
; lectually weak than they are morally deplorable. If any one is 
fastidious about the word and thinks it spoiled by the Athan- 
i asian controversy, let him supply us with a better ; but some 
symbol we must have 0 ! the divine freedom In the exercise of 
will, the acknowledgment of which makes the difference be- 
tween theism and pantheism, and gives religion its entrance 
into the conscience and affections of men. As the parts of our 
nature which thus enter into relation with God are precisely 
those which make us persona and distinguish us from other 
living things, it is difficult to see why the same term should not 
be given to the corresponding attributes of rational and moral 
will in him, and where the idea is really present and craving 
expression I believe that for the most part it will be glad of the 
word. At all events its contents are just what we rescue from 
pantheism * (Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, U. 183).i 

Similarly, the evils of pantheism are avoided by 
intexijretin^ God in ethical terms. The God who 
is resident in the world is a God of moral ideals, 
and is working out holy will through all the 
processes of nature and of life. Such writers as 
John Fiske in his Through Nature to God (London, 
1900), Joseph Le Conte in his Evolution and its 
Delation to Deligious Thought (Kew York, 1888), 
and C. B. Upton in his Bases of Religious Belief 
(London, 1894) assert that God must be ethical, 
because the ethical is the highest thing in the 
universe, and God is the indwelling force in all 
the evolutionary process from the beginning to the 
end. Eventuating as it does in the ethical and 
spiritual, the process involves the ethical and 
spiritual character of God, the immanent cause. 

Again, immanence has been guarded against 
some of the defects of pantheism by emphasis 
upon the reality of human personality. Already 
in the 2 nd edition of his Gotti Herder ^appled 
with the problem of individuation, and mMntained 
that Divine immanence does not destroy the 

i Of. also W. A. Browu’e Christian Theology in OxtUine, New 
York, 1906, pp. 200, 229, where God’s transcendence is found in 
His personality. God is a personal being, and so transcends, 
or is distinct from, the universe, which is His dwelling-place. 
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personality of man, but only makes it the more 
real and vivid (of. also Schleiermacher’s Mono- 
logm^ which appeared the year after his Beden 
icoer die Beligion, and in which human personality 
and freedom are strongly emphasized). The^ dis- 
cussions of Josiah Koyce in the volume entitled 
Tke Conception of God (New York, 1897) and in 
his Gifford Lectures on The World and the In- 
dividual (do. 1901) are among the most notable 
of modern contributions to the subject. According 
to Koyce, individuality consists in the partial 
nature of human consciousness which is dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute’s all-emhraeing 
consciousness by its limited and fragmentary 
character. 

A still more emphatic assertion of human 
individuality, providing a more secure place for 
freedom and initiative, and so for moral responsi- 
bility on the part of man, is found in Martineau’s 
Study of Bdigion, according to which God is 
immanent in nature, hut not in man. All natural 
phenomena are due to the immediate activity of 
God, who is their sole cause ) but man is a free 
spirit, created such by God, and his actions are 
his own, not God’s. He thus in a real sense, 
though, of course, by Divine appointment, tran- 
scen<& Godj and constitutes a sphere of ind^en- i 
dent causality, a centre of free ethical life.^ Thus 
the individuality of man and the reality of human ! 
righteousness and sin are preserved by a partial 
denial of immanence and its limitation to only a 
portion of existence— a significant admission of the 
ethical inadeq.uacy of any thoroughgoing doctrine 
of immanence. 

The many attempts to combine immanence with 
Christian theism abundantly reveal the serious 
difficulties involved in immanence. That the 
difiSiculties are insuperable need not be asserted, 
but it is evident at any rate that two disparate 
interests, the cosmical, leading to the emphasis 
of immanence, and the ethical, leading to the 
emphasis of personality, are involved in the 
combination.^ 

The modern books setting forth the doctrine of 
Divine immanence in one or another form are 
legion, but few of them have large philos^hical 
or theological value. The doctrine of Divine 
immanence, indeed, common as it is, is seldom 
clearly conceived or carefully defined. With most 
it is hardly more than an instinctive protest 
against traditional mechanical and external notions 
of the relation of nature and the supernatural, or 
against the deistic banishment of God from the 
world and from human life ; and, when the attempt 
is made to say what is involved, problems emerge 
most of which are neither solved nor as a rule 
seriously grappled with. 
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1 This is in infcerestingcontrast with the posi tion of the German 
philosopher F. H. Jacobi, who held that God is immanent not 
m nature, but in human personality. 

a To how complete a repudiation of the notion of Divine im- 
manence a controlling ethical interest may lead is strikingly 
shown in G, H. Howison's reply to Boyce in the volume already- 
referred to (The Conception of God, p. 81 fl.) ; and particularly 
in his Limits of Evolution and other Essays (Ne-w York, 1905). 
Similarly Ritsohl’s ethical interest led him to insist always upon 
the contrast between God and the world and man and the world 
rather than upon their oneness, and this made him more of a 
dualist than a monist (cf. e.g, his PechifeHigung xmd Versbhn- 
ung, Bonn, 1870-74, vol. iii. oh. iv. passim). 
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IMMORTALITY .—1. Introductory.—The sig- 
nificance of this term~in that sense of it which 
has determined the shape of the problem as it has 
come down to modem reflexion — may be stated in 
the words of Kant : * The Immortality of the Soul 
means the infinitely prolonged existence and per- 
sonality of one and the same lational being.’ By 
* personality ’ is here meant the conscious rational 
unity which links together the years of a sane 
man’s life on earth ; and immortality signifies the 
continuance of this rational consciousness in smcula 
$mulor%im~-Ah!Q degree of its continuity being ^ at 
least as great as in earthly life, and the duration 
of its continuity being essentially unlimited. The 
purpose of the present article is to investigate the 
degree of truth and of value involved in this con- 
ception. Its adeq^uacy, even as a mere conception, 
forms one of the primary questions to be raised ; 
we shall have to ask whether it must not he 
materially modified in order to reveal even the 
significance of the problem itself. There are, how- 
ever, certain inquiries which must first be referred 
to in their relation to the point of view here 
adopted, although the treatment of them lies 
outside the scope of this article. 

(a) It is said that every form of belief in the power of human 
personality to survive hodily death is invaliilated because 
such belief arose among primitive men in consequence of an 
erroneous interpretation of sleep, dreams, and similar psycho- 
physical phenomena. Apinst this, it must be insisted that 
the validity of a conception is a question entirely distinct from 
that of its origin or genesis. When the truth or falsity of a 
belief is under investigation, it is a mere irrelevancy to raise the 
question of the manner in which the belief arose in distant ages 
of time. The latter question constitutes an important historical 
inquiry, belonging to a branch of anthropology in which valu- 
able work is now being done (see artt. Sodl, Animism, Drbams 
AND Slkbp, Lips and Death, Demons and Spieits, Ancestor- 
woESHip, Communion with the Dead) ; but these historical and 
descriptive inquiries have no bearing on the validity of the 
developed forms of the belief in survival. From the historical 
point of view, we assume that assignable conditions and causes 
can be found not only for the first beginnings, but for the con- 
tinued survival of any belief ; and we must insist that the 
causes which condition its continued survival may differ funda- 
mentally from those which ori^nally brought about the beUef.2 

(5) The < animistic* explanation of the origin of belief in the 
soul as distinct from the body calls for a critical comment 
which has a bearing on our present argument. The theory is 
that the dream-image is the prototype of the ‘soul.* In dreams 
the primitive man sees himself and others, together with 
common objects of experience ; and to all these images he attri- 
butes an independent and etherial existence. This interpreta- 
tion becomes specially impressive to the man when in dreams 
he sees the images of those who have died (see reff. under art. 
Animism ; esp. Tylor, PC), This theory needs to be supple- 
mented in one important respect. We must ask : What leads 
the man to attribute mental life to the moving image which be 


1 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, bk. n. ch. ii. § 4 (cf. John 
Watson, Selections from Kant, Glasgow, 1897, p. 294). Kant does 
not intend to exclude the idea of growth ; but he assumes that 
the essential element in the idea of immortality is that of mere 

3 Of. S. H*. Mellone, Immortal Hope, London, 1910, ch. i. 
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sees in his dream, and which resembles the living body seen in 
waking life ? It is evident that he must have had some vague 
awareness of a mental life of his own, before he could regard 
the image even as an animated ‘double.’ Hence some writers 
have spoken of a ‘personifying tendency* leading primitive 
man to attribute an inner life, resembling his own, to forms 
which he recognizes as outwardly more or less like himself 
(cf. H. Siebeck, GeschichU der Psychologies ‘Einleitung,* Gotha, 
1880-84; R. Avenarius, Per meTischliohe Weltbegriff. Leipzig, 
1847, ch. iii.). 

2 . Survival of personality.— A marked feature 
of the scientific and philosophical thinking of the 
present century is the gradual substitution of 
dynamical for statical views of existence. There 
has prevailed a tendency to assume that {notwith- 
standing the universality of change) everything 
has a fixed nature, and that, when we know any- 
thing of this fixed nature or constitution, we know 
so far what the thing is. The tendency which 
now prevails — and which is progressively justify- 
ing itself by its results — is to regard existence 
as an active productive process, so that to the 
question ‘What is it?’ the first answer must he 
‘ What it is is shown in what it does ’ ; and ‘ what 
it does’ means especially ‘what it can produce or 
bring forth’ ; a thing is what it does. This is the 
principle which we apply in our conception of the 
material world, of human nature, of the human 
mind and its faculties — in a word, in our concep- 
tion of the universe and all that it contains. In 
eve^ case, it must be remembered that we thus 
derive only a partial answer to the question ; for, 
if we want to know all that a thing is, we must 
know all that it does and all that it is capable of 
doing; and as yet we do not know this of any- 
thing. 

In the application of it which especially con- 
cerns us here, this principle leads us to lay special 
stress on the idea of growth in reference to human 
personality. ‘Growth’ is not exclusive of self- 
direction. The growth of human personality is, 
so to speak, an achievement, realized throngh 
conscious activity. The essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which are inex- 
haustible, though they work under conditions 
which are given. From this point of view it 
follows (a) that the value of human personality 
must be estimated by considering not merely what 
men are, but what they have it in them to become ; 
(5) that the future life, if it is to be anything at 
all, must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere 
endlessness, but of continued growth; (c) that 
human personalities as such — ^not merely the ag- 
gregate of the results of the best human achieve- 
ments and ideals, bufc the personal lives from 
which these achievements spring— are themselves 
worth preserving, and will not perish in growing. 
It is evident that this involves a material modifi- 
cation of the conception of immortality which was 
stated above (after Ksnt). The vitally important 
factor in the conception, we repeat, is not mere 
endlessness, but continued ^owth. It is true, 
growth is the progressive fulfilment or realization 
of latent powers j it involves, and must involve, a 
process in time. But to suppose that the process 
IS literally endless in time is to go far beyond any- 
thing that experience or reflexion warrants in our 
present state. When it is asked, ‘If there is an 
end, why not at death ? ’ the answer is that the 
‘end* we look for is not annihilation at some 
point of time ; it is the absolute completion of our 
nature — the complete fulfilment of the purpose or 
meaning of each individual life. We have no 
means of knowing how far this fulfilment will 
carry us ; only we know that it is not realized at 
death. 

The survival of personality, so understood 
(whether as problem or as belief), must be care- 
fully distinguished from two entirely different 
conceptions with which it has been confused. 


(a) It must be distinguished from the so-called 
‘corporate immortality’ based on the solidarity 
and continuity of the human race, which simply 
means that the efiects of each man’s thoughts, 
desires, and deeds on his fellow-men are real and 
permanent. The reality of this permanent influ- 
ence of every personal life is not in question ; but 
we must insist that it is mere confusion of thought 
to regard this as equivalent to or as an adequate 
substitute for the belief in personal survival. In 
truth, the human individual cannot be regarded as 
a mere means to the survival and improvement of 
the race. When individuality has risen to self- 
conscious personality, it cannot he a mere means, 
existing only to contribute to an end in which as 
an indvoidnal personality it has no share. For, if 
the individual were only a means, the humanity 
as a whole could be nothing more than a system 
of means, and, therefore, would exist only for 
the sake of some end outside itself; and the 
supposed ‘corporate immortality’ would prove 
illusory.i 

^ (6) It must be distinguished from that ‘eternal 
life’ which means experience of the super-personal 
and eternal, in which we may share irrespective of 
time. This is not a question of surviv^ — ‘Does 
our individuality endure V It is not a question of 
what is to be. It is a question of present reality, 
of what is ; ‘Do we share in the Eternal Life of 
God, and may this connexion become a matter of 
experience ? ’ It is evident that an answer to one 
of these questions is not necessarily an answer to 
the other. If man is a ‘reproduction’ or ‘differ- 
entiation ’ of the Eternal Mind, it does not follow 
that, regarded as an individual spirit, he is 
eternal ; and, if this metaphysical tie is what gives 
absolute value to human life, the thing of value 
would remain, however transient each single life 
might be. 

The most prominent representatives of this point of view in 
the history of modern philosophy are Spinoza and Schleier- 
macher. Whether Hegel also shared if is open to debate. 
There is no doubt that for Hegel the essential element in 
experience is the eternity of Spirit, which is not merely future, 
but is realized even now whenever the human spirit thinks and 
wills what is universal ; but it does not appear that Hegel made 
any distinct pronouncement as to the survival of the individual 
soul. With Spinoza it is different. In his early treatise, de Deo, 
Homines et ejus Felicitate (c. 1C55), he asserted the immortality 
of those souls who in love to God had come to have part in His 
unchangeable being. But in bk. v, of the Ethics this view 
appears in a different light. He there speaks of a pars cetema 
7io$tri — ^the eternity of the active spiritual element in the 
human soul, which is greater as our love to God is jgreater. 
But memory, on which the continuity of self-consciousness 
depends, is treated by Spinoza as part of the imaginatiOs which 
ia a function of the physical body and perishes at death. Hence 
there can be no survival of finite personality. For Schleier- 
macher, in like manner, the only real immortality ia one which 
we may fully possess in this life in time, and which it is the 
purpose of this life to realize ; in the midst of the finite to be 
one with the Infinite— to be eternal every moment, Hence 
Sohleiemiacher denied both the reality ana the value of per- 
sonal survival of bodily death. This is equivalent to saying 
that the value of the Eternal, as such, is not affected by the 
transiency of the finite forms in which it ia manifested ; or— as 
some have urged, against belief in the value of finite personality 
—that what we want is depths not lengths of life. 

It has been our purpose not to criticize this conception of 
eternal life, but to point out that it cannot be substituted for, 
and must not be confused with, any belief in the survival of 
personality. We may, however, with McTaggort, seriously 
question the assumption that the value of the eternal, as such, 
is unaffected by the transiency of its finite manifestations : ‘It is 
not justifiable to assert that a state of consciousness can ever 
rise so high that its duration or extinction in time should be 
completely irrelevant. It is true that if such a state reached 
absolute perfection, It would not matter if it were extinguished 
immediately afterwards. But why is this? Only because a 
erfect stats is an eternal one, and the eternal does not require 
uration in time for its perfections to be displayed in ; but then 
the eternal is the timeless, and therefore its end in time is not 
only unimportont but impossible, . , If we deny that a perfect 
state is eternal, we have no reason to suppose that a perfect state 
is indifferent to its duration. But if the perfect is the eternal, it 


1 Of. T. H. Green, Prolegoimna to Ethicss Oxford, 1883, 
1 184 fl. ; J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies i« Eegelian Qosnwlogy, 
Cambridge, 1901, § 12 ff . 
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seems quite clear that no state which is imperfect enough to 
cease in time can be perfect enough to entirely disregard its 
cessation.’ ^ 

3 , Objections to belief in immortality. — The 
main contentions of those who at the present time 
reject all belief in personal immortality appear to 
resolve themselves into three propositions : {a) 
there is ‘no evidence’ of the power of human 
personality to snrvive bodily death; (5) more 
definitely, such survival can be shown to be im- 
possible on scientific grounds ; and (c) if it were 
possible, it would have no ethical value, 

(a) In dealing with this proposition, we must 
ask: ( 1 ) What kind of evidence is in fact de- 
manded? and ( 2 ) What kind of evidence would 
it be reasonable to expect in the subject under 
consideration ? 

If by ‘evidence’ is meant ‘conclusive evidence,* 
it must be pointed out that of conclusive evidence 
for anything mankind possesses comparatively very 
little. What we usually have is a convergence of 
reasons more or less fundamental in character, 
which, taken together, may in some cases be over- 
whelnaing, but which, are not strictly conclusive. 
Scientific evidence is essentially of the same 
character as that which in law is termed ‘ circum- 
stantial evidence,’ and has the same elements of 
strength and weakness.® 

The kind of evidence available in the various 
branches of physical science, where experiment is 
applicable, does afford a high degree of reliability 
in the results, because these rest on definitely 
measurable facts of sense-perception, constantly 
and uniformly recurring in our experience. The 
‘ exactness ’ of physical science consists in measure- 
ment, If, then, definite facts of sense-perception 
are the only kind of evidence admissible, it is true 
that there is ‘no evidence’ for the survival of 
personality. This criterion of what is credible 
wonld, however, rule out most of the evidence on 
which, in this and countless other matters of seri- 
ous import, we as rational beings are wont to rely, 
since we can find no principle of logic, or mathe- 
matics, or ethics, and no psychological fact in the 
way of thought, feeling, or will, whose reality and 
validity can be warranted by sense - perception 
alone. This may be said to be one of the assured 
results of modern philosophy since the publication 
of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1739). 

What, then, are the actual logical conditions of 
fche argument? The truth of personal survival 
may be held, not as ive hold the results of par- 
ticular observations and experiments, but as a 
reasonable faith, based on the essential reasonable- 
ness of the world. The primary facts, which are 
appealed to, are not definitely measurable facts, 
and their adeijuate interpretation is not immedi- 
ately obvious ; but they form a constant and uni- 
form experience. It has been well said that 
‘within the whole range of the wide world’s litera- 
ture we find no more constant theme than this 
disparity between man’s possibilities and aspira- 
tions on the one hand, and the narrow scope 
afforded them in the brief space of the present life 
on the other.’® These possibilities and aspirations 
are the distinctive features of human life, which 
is thus planned on a greater scale than earthly life 
can ever satisfy ; hence, if existence has a meaning, 
human life extends beyond earthly life. This we 
may call the ‘teleological argiiment’ for survival. 
This is the only avenue of direct proof; and we 
must repeat that what it establishes is not con- 
clusive certainty but reasonable faith. From this 
point of view, the special work of philosophy in 
the matter is to show the connexion of this faith 

1 Op, dt. p. 44. 

s Of- Mellone, IptrodMctory TesU'Booh of London, 

1909, ch. viii. §| 3, 4. 

8 James Ward, Realm of jEvMy Cambridge, 1911, p. 386. 


with the distinctive features of human personality, 
to demonstrate its value, and to purify it from all 
comparatively unworthy motives. 

^ In addition to these considerations, there are 
lines of indirect proof converging to a conclusion 
which may be held with considerable confidence : 
namely, that there are no sound reasons for deny- 
ing the power of human personality to survive 
bodily death. The purpose of these lines of 
thought is to show that the apparent indications 
of the annihilation of personality at death, which 
are supposed to be warranted by some of the facts 
of ordinary experience, or by some of the con- 
clusions of 19th century science, are only apparent 
and not real, and break down one by one upon 
examination. Hence the original conclusion, 
established as a reasonable faith, remains in 
possession of the field. 

Tlie ‘indirect proofs’ are, as we have already implied, occu- 
pied with objections, difficulties, and denials which have 
actually been alleged against belief in survival. In effect, they 
amount to a demonstration of the impossibility of a materialistic 
interpretation of the world. 

Those constructive philosophical systems which admit per- 
sonal immortality have usually done so by combining with 
metaphysical spiritualism a teleological view of personality. 
That is to say, they defend an interpretation of existence 
throughout in terms of mind, implying that the world consists 
fundamentally of spiritual beings, sharing the Life of the 
Absolute Spirit, acting and reacting on one another, and carry- 
ing in their nature the power of survival ; so that what we call 
the physical world is the result of the interaction of ‘ subjects,’ 
or beings ultimately spiritual in nature. This involves the 
teleological view that the fulfilment of the potentialities of 
finite personality is part of the purpose of the universe and 
involves life beyond death. 

The most celebrated and impressive system of this t3’'p6 is 
that of Leibniz presented in popular form in his Monad- 
olocfie (1714), and involving the fundamental view of the soul 
as an independent ‘ monad ’ capable of infinite development, to 
which death imports no more than a transition to a new stage 
of growth. The more definitely pluralistic philosophy of Her- 
hart, for whom the individual is alone the real, naturally 
carried with it a doctrine of the immortality of the individual 
soul ; bub an element of difficulty arises because, according to 
Herbartian principles, the consciousness of the soul springs only 
from its union with the elements which form the body ; hence 
it is not easy to find a place in the system for the continuance of 
the same personal self-consciousness beyond death. The teleo- 
logical argument for survival was revived and restated by 
K. 0. F. Krause (System der Philos,^ Gottingen, 1828; cf. 
Pfleiderer, Phil, of Pel , Eng. tr., London, 1S87, iv. 48 ff.). Deal- 
ing with the assertion that interest in the future life promotes 
forgetfulness of the claims and value of the present life — that 
our earthly life as such has its distinctive value and justifiable 
satisfactions, and is not to be degraded into a mere means for a 
life to come — Krause observes that, just as each period of our 
earthly life (e.p. childhood, adolescence, early manhood, mature 
manhood) has its own peculiar significance and worth, and is 
never merely a means to the succeeding period, so this earthly 
life as a whole, when compared with the life beyond death, has 
its own peculiar significance and worth. The fact that it is not 
the whole, but only a fragment, is no reason for treating it as 
nothing but a means ; and the law of development holds of every 
individual life now as it will do in the future. 

Among the purely metaphysical, as distinguished from the 
ethical and teleological, arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, there is one of special historic interest, which was elabo- 
rately worked out by Moses Mendelssohn in his Ph€Bdon(17&7). 
He deduced the immortality of the soul from the abstract 
metaphysical idea of a simple substance, which idea he regarded 
as expressing the essence of the soul. A simple substance, from 
its nature, cannot cease to exist ; hence the immortality of the 
soul follows. If so, we must add, it also follows that the soul 
can never hare been created ; it existed from the infinite past 
and must exist through the infinite future. Even if the validity 
of this use of the conception of substance be granted, it does 
not logically involve personal immortality, since the imperish- 
able substance which constitutes the nature of the soul must 
have borne, in its past lives, qualities totally different from 
those which form the personality in which it now expresses 
itself, and it may do so again in its future lives. But in any 
case such a use of the conception of substance is not now ad- 
i mitted to be valid. It was attacked by Kant, in his Criti^ 
of Pure Reason illSl and 1787), as a serious logical paralogism 
(see J. Oaird, Critical Philosophy of IrnrmnmlKant^ Glasgow, 
1889, vol. ii. p. 290 ff.). Slant pointed out that the unity of the 
soul is not that of a simple substance, but the unity of self- 
consciousness, in which the many different mental activities 
are held together in so far as they are able to be referred to 
the common centre, self, as ‘ mine.’ Kant’s owm view, in the 
Critique of Practical Reason (X788), made immortality a postu- 
late of the practical reason. Reason prescribes absolute obedi- 
ence to the Moral Law as the highest good : this is virtue. 
Reason also prescribes, as the complete good, the union of 
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happiness with virtue. The highest virtue is unrealizable in 
anjir finite period owing- to the persistent opposition of man’s 
animalj impulsive, and passional nature to the demands of the 
moral imperative. Further, the complete good (the union of 
virtue and happiness) is, as a matter of fact, unrealized in this 
life. Hence Kant formulates immortality (an endless duration 
of personal life) as a postulate which must be granted if the 
supreme ends of practical reason are to he possible. 

The defect in Kant’s argument consists in the implicit 
dualism of duty and inclination or desire. Duty can never 
completely overcome and never be completely reconciled with 
natural desire. But nothing less than this victory is the purpose 
and meaning of duty ; hence an endless life is demanded for 
duty to do what can never he completely done (see Oaird, op. 
dt. ii. 303). Apart from this ethical dualism, the inner mean- 
ing of Kant’s argument is akin to what we have called the teleo- 
logical proof. It is noteworthy that Mendelssohn, in addition 
to developing the argument referred to above (from the concep- 
tion of substance), accurately conceived and stated the teleo- 
logical argument from man’s natural striving after ever greater 
perfection— a striving which Mendelssohn held to have been 
implanted in man by his Creator as his destiny. This destiny 
even death cannot hinder him from fulfilling ; and, if this 
striving is to go on, the soul’s essential properties of thought 
and will must continue. 

It is of much interest to notice that some philosophical 
thinkers of the first rank have been prepared to defend a 
doctrine of the type described as Conditional Immortality ; 
those shall be immortal who are worthy of it. Spinoza appears 
to have held such a view in his early treatise de Dm, etc. In 
like manner, J. G. Fichte at least held as a possible view that 
not every individual is destined to share in the life beyond 
death, but only those who in this life have developed out 
of themselves a character of abiding and universal worth. 
Similar views were held by Goethe, I. H. Fichte, 0. H. Weisse, 
and Lotze. The spirit of the doctrine is well expressed in the 
following quotation from Lotze ; ‘ Every created thing will con- 
tinue, if and so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning 
of the world ; everything will pass away which had its author- 
ized place onl;y in a transitory phase of the world’s course. 
That this principle admits of no further application in human 
hands hardly needs to be mentioned. Wn certainly do not 
know the merits which may give to one existence a claim to 
eternity, nor the defects which deny it to others.’ i (On this 
subject, see art. Oonditional iMMoaiALiTV.) 

(6) Axe there any valid scientific reasons for 
denying that survival of bodily death is possible? 
We are not concerned with speculative philoso- 
phical systems which involve this denial, such as 
those of Spinoza or Schopenhauer, A theory of 
the universe maybe by no means ‘materialistic/ 
and yet may completely exclude belief in a future 
life. The examination of such theories is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of this article. We are 
now concerned with the appeal which is made to 
‘ modern science,’ and the attempt to cover the 
denial of immortality with the prestige which 
science enjoys. Only on one condition can this 
attempt succeed, namely, that the view of the 
world Known as Materialism is shown to he a valid 
inference from the assured results of science. We 
are concerned with Materialism, not as a general 
tendency partly ethical in character, and not 
merely as a mental inclination to affirm certain 
things and deny others; we are concerned with it 
as a dehnite conception. In this sense it rests 
directly on the assumption that the mechanical 
aspect of existence is the fundamental aspect, all 
else bein^ derivative. Two primary principles are 
involved m this assumption. (1) Until recently it 
was believed that the material world was built up 
out of some seventy elementary substances whiclx 
are themselves changeless in their properties and 
indestructible ; these elements, separately and by 
‘ combining ’ with one another, make up the various 
substances which we know. The discovery and 
study of ‘radio-activity’ have led to the modifica- 
tion of these conceptions in form rather than in 
principle. The ultimate elements of matter are 
differently defined — as ‘units of negative elec- 
tricity,* — but still, so far as experience and induc- 
tion, can penetrate, they are found to be indestruc- 
tible : hence the ‘ indestructibility of matter ’ is 
assumed as an axiom of univers^ validity. (2) 
Along with this principle is likewise assumed the 
so-cafled ‘ Conservation of Ener^/ ^ This principle 
is usually stated in a semi-meta^ysical form i ‘ the 
^ Lotze, Meiaphy&io, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1884, § 246. 


quantity of energy available in the universe is 
constant, and can neither he increased nor dimin- 
ished,* In their actual use of the principle, scien- 
tists are not concerned with ‘the universe,* but 
with the verifiable fact that energy passes from 
one form to another, passes, e,g., from electricity 
to heat, and from chemical attraction to electricity, 
but in all its changes undergoes neither increase 
nor diminution. The direction in which these con- 
ceptions point was concisely indicated by Helm- 
holtz : 

‘If, then, all elementary substances are unchangeable in 
respect to their properties, and only changeable as regards their 
combination and states of aggregation — that is, in respect to 
their distribution in space— it follows that all changes in the 
world are changes in the local distribution of elementary matter, 
and are ultimately brought about through Motion.' i 

This is the fundamental assumption of modern 
physics; the substance of the world — however 
that substance may he defined — ^has, as its most 
fundamental and essential attribute, motion ; and 
motion is always a change determined from 
behind, Le. by some other mode of motion pre- 
ceding it in time. This is the essence of what 
we may call the ‘Mechanical Theory.’ This 
theory has been applied to the human body and 
brain with remarkable results ; it is a theory which 
has been found to work. The laws which regulate 
the constant interchange of material in the brain- 
cells — so far as physiology is able to investigate 
them — are found to he not different in kind from 
the laws derived from a study of the less complex 
forms of matter. The difference is one of com- 
plexity. It has been computed that there are in 
the ‘grey matter* of the brain {i.e, that portion of 
it Avhich is specially the * seat of mind ’) about 
3,00(1,000,000 cells ; and every one of these cells is 
‘ an active organ of most complicated internal 
arrangements, so far^ independent in action, and 
each has attached to it as part of it “dendrites” 
and means of connexion with other cells and mth 
the organs of the body.* ^ Yet, notwithstanding 
this unimaginable complexity, the human brain 
becomes merely one small aggregate in the vast 
material universe, and as such is swept into the 
system of matter and motion to which physics has 
reduced the world. 

Now the question is not one of the right of 
physics and physiology, as special sciences, to 
regard the facts in this way and exclusively in 
this way. It is clear that only in the light of the 
hypothesis that the ordinary physical laws do hold 
in the brain can physiology hope to make any 
progress in the investigation of that organ. The 
mechanical assumption * works ’ ; and this means 
that life, mental and physical, actually hp a 
mechanical aspect. Ana, when a special science 
limits itself to the exclusive study of a real and 
important feature of things, then for the purposes 
of that special science this feature of things is 
fundamental. We cannot, however, infer that it 
is the fundamental feature also in rerum naiura 
and from the point of view of ultimate truth. We 
cannot infer that all natural law is mechanical law. 
We cannot infer that the series of physical changes 
which take place in the brain (the building up and 
breaking down of the brain-cells, which are the 
concomitants of mental activity) is in absolute 
conformity to mechanical law. In a word, the 
laws of motion do not hold good absolutely.® 

Materialism rests entirely on the assumption 
which is here rejected — ^namely, that the meciiam- 
cal theory is capable of providing a complete ex- 
planation of the facts because it is a complete and 

1 H. L. F. von Helmholtz, tfltr die Mrhaltung der Km/t 
(Lecture), Berlin, 1847. 

2 Melione and Drummond, Wementa ojf Psychology^, London 
and Edinburgh, 1912, p. 78. 

»For ft further development of the foregoing points see 
Mellone and Drummond, op. cit. oh. v. 
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accurate copy of the fundamental nature of things. 
This assumption involves a pushing of scientihc 
hypotheses into regions udiere they have nevei* 
been verified ; and it leads to absurdities so in- 
tolerable that we have a prima facie right to deny 
that such verification will ever be forthcoming. 
The absurdity of the mechanical theory is seen 
when we ask : What is the place of consciousness 
in such^ a universe? The distinctive feature of 
mechanism is determination a tergo^ by previous 
mechanical movement. The distinctive feature of 
consciousness is determination a f route: Le, human 
conscious activity is essentially purposive activity. 
It involves a specific process in the way of fore- 
casting of ends. Now, in a purely mechanical 
universe consciousness is useless. Any momentary 
brain condition is the inevitable result of the con- 
dition immediately preceding, and both are only a 
part of the continuous series of mechanical move- 
ments which constitutes the universe. Hence the 
actions and words of every individual of the human 
race would have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind. Had mind been wanting, 
the same empires would have risen and fallen, the 
same battles would have been fought and won, the 
same literature and art would have been produced, 
the same indications of friendship and affection 
given. Thus we have a universe devoid of purpose 
or rational meaning, continually evolving more 
and more complex forms of mechanism, and at 
numerous points producing a kind of existence 
(consciousness) diametrically opposed in its dis- 
tinctive properties to those of mechanism — making 
no difference to the course of events — yet con- 
tinually creating illusions as to its own place and 
importance in the course of events. 

Purposive rational action is not the only feature of human 
experience which is inexplicable if the Mechanical Theory is 
true. The same may be said of the unity of consciousness. 
Every retrospect of our past mental life arouses the idea of the 
ego as the combining centre of its simultaneous variety and its 
temporal succession ; these are thus unified by their relation to 
a beinff which is in nature one.i The unity of conscious life, 
centred in one single being, is utterly without parallel in the 
material series; 8,000,000,000 cells, each highly complex and 
variable, certainly provide no such central unity. Taking into 
account their molecular constitution and activities, it may be 
maintained that they do not even form a physical basis con- 
ceivable as the correlate of such a unity. 

Further illustrations might be given of the intellectual im- 
possibilities involved in Materialism, but it is enough to point 
out that careful scientific thinkers are aware of these considera- 
tions. The futility of attempting to reduce mental activities 
to mechanical processes is admitted. *No effort enables us to 
assimilate them. That a unit of Reeling has nothing in common 
with a unit of 'motion becomes more tfiian ever manifest when 
we bring the two into juxtaposition.' ^ 

In order to evade some of the more obvious of these diffi- 
culties, the speculation has been put forward that to every 
particle of matter in the universe there is attached an element 
of feeling or sentience. Clifford, who vigorously defended this 
doctrine, called these minute particles of sentience ‘ mind-stuff 
and the use he made of the dfoctrine is shown in the following 
statement : ‘ When matter takes the complex form of a living 
human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition.' ® This 
quality of sentience attributed to material particles is, of course, 
a mere speculation for which there is not a shadow of evidence. 
Hence it throws a somewhat sinister light on the attitude of 
some materialistic writers, when we find this hypothesis stated 
dogmatically as an assured ‘scientific* result, as is done by 
Haeckel in his well-known book, The Riddle of the XJniUYse 
(London, 1900).4 


1 Lotae, Microoosmust Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1894, bk. ii. ch. i, 
5 4 (on the unity of consciousness), Meta/physiCf Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1884, §g 27S, 268-269, 241, and MicrooosmuSi bk. ii. ch. 
Iv. ^ 1 (on the ‘ relating activity * of the mind as a process of 
unification). 

2 Spencer, PtindpUe of PsycTiology, London and Edinburgh, 
1890, i. § 62 : of. also the well-known utterance in J, Tyndall's 
Address to the British Association at Norwich (‘the passage 
from the Physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable ’) and Huxley's similar admission 
iCR xviii. [18711 443). 

3 * On the ISfabure of Things-in-Themselves,' in Mind^m, [1878J 
64. 

4 Of. also SaeckeVs Critics Answered^ London, 1903, by Joseph 
McOabe, an enthusiastic disciple. 


Haeckel calls his system ‘Monism’ and repudiates the name 
* Materialism,’ on the ground that the system affirms the reality 
of ‘ force ’ as well as of ‘ matter ’ and assumes the elementary 
particles to be sentient. The arbitrary hypothesis of mind-stuff 
avails little in relief of the difficulties of Materialism. The 
material particles are conceived to be combined in the brain 
according to mechanical laws: how are the corresponding 
particles of sentience combined? In thought, especially in the 
unity of consciousness involved in judgmentand self-knowledge, 
we have a concrete indivisible activity, which, accordingly, 
must pertain, not to an assemblage of particles of sentience 
devoid of intelligence and volition, but to a single central agent 
or permanent principle of intelligence and volition. Nor are 
the difficulties of Materialism affected by any distinction be- 
tween ‘matter' and ‘torce.’ In fact, such distinctions only 
conceal the real point at issue— the place of Mechanism in the 
universe. The Mechanical Theory means that the substance of 
the world (whether that substance is defined as ‘matter,’ 

‘ force,' or * mind-stuff ') has, as its most fundamental attribute, 
motion determined a tergo. If it manifests itself not only in 
mechanism hut also in other modes of activity, this means that 
there are changes in the universe where mechanical laws do not 
hold ; and the fundamental assumption of Materialism breaks 
down. 

In an Essay to which we have already referred (OR xviii. 
[18713 464) Huxley said ; ‘ There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter, when that 
nervous matter has attained a certain degree of organization, 
just as we know the other “ actions to which, the nervous system 
miniatera," such as refiex action and the like, to be.’ We must 
ask: What is meant by a ‘function of matter’? The terra is 
ambiguous in the extreme. It might be made to cover what 
William James has called ‘ transmissive function,' in connexion 
with the hypothesis that brain and nerve are the instruments of 
transmi.ssion by which the conscious mind manifests itself in 
the spatial and temporal world. The mind is dependent on the 
instrument, but the instrument does not in any sense create or 
produce the mind.i 

Those who use the language of ‘function’ do, however, by no 
means desire to turn the conception in this direction. If we 
keep to assured scientific results, what can the word ‘ function * 
mean when used of the mind’s relation to the brain? We may 
answer in the words of W. James : ‘ If we are talking of science 
positively understood, function can mean nothing more than 
bare concomitant variation. When the brain activities change 
in one way, consciousness changes in another. ... In strict 
science, we can only write down the bare fact of concomitance.’ 2 
This fact has suggested the famous hypothesis of ‘psycho- 
physical parallelism,’ that every change in consciousness corre- 
sponds to a change in the activity of the brain— a hypothesis 
which is well grounded as regards the more elementary facts of 
sensation and ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout. 
This principle, rightly used, should exclude materialistic and 
all other assumptions as to the real connexion between the 
mental and the physical series, for about this connexion it says 
nothing. It is adopted by careful writers for that reason, as a 
hypothesis regulating the study of mental in relation to physical 
facts. But many of the physiological school have given it a 
materialistic turn by speaking as if the mental state were 
entirely ‘dependent* on the bodily, and assuming that the 
mental state is ‘ explained ' when the corresponding bodily state 
is assigned. Hence the idea has arisen that the ‘ new * psy- 
chology has proved everything characteristic of human person- 
ality to be due to the activity of the brain and nervous system, 
while the truth is that, if such results appear in the end to be 
proved, it is only because in the beginning they were taken for 
granted.8 

In addition to the works already referred to, we may add the 
following references to literature dealing with Materialism: F, 
A. Lange, Sistory of Materialism^ Eng. tr., London, 1892 ; J. 
Martineau, ‘Modern Materialism,’ in Essays, Reviews^ and 
Addresses^ London. 1890-91, iv.; James Ward, Naturalism, and 
Agnosticism ; G. T. Ladd, Outlines of Physiological Psychology ^ 
London, 1896, pt. iii. ch. iu. §§ 15-24, ch. iv. §§ 11-25; S. H. 
i Mellone. The Immortal Ropey ehs. iv. and v.; Oswald Kiilpe, 
The Philosophy of the Present in Germany y Eng. tr., London, 
1918, chs. iii. and iv.; T. M. Herbert, The Realistic Assumptions 
of Modem Science Mmminedy do, 1886, §§ 7-19 ; M. Guthrie, 
Spencer*8 Unification of Knowledge, do. 1882, ch. iv. § 3 ; artt. 
Body aisto Mind, and Brain ano Mind, in this work. On Haeckel 
the best is Erich Adickes, Kant contra Baeckel^, Berlin, 1906 
(not yet translated into English). 

On the whole, modern physiology has nothing 
valid, positive or negative, to contrihute to the 
solution of our problem. Physiology has effec- 
tually disposed of ‘the whole classic platouising 
conception’ of soul and body as two separate 
things, of which the body is necessary to the soul 


1 See W. James, Buman Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), 
London, 1906, pp. 32-68, 142-144 ; and Mellone, Immortal Mope, 
pp. 48-54. H. Bergson’s conception of the relation of mind and 
brain is essentially in harmony with this interpretation ; see 
Matter and Memory, Eng. tr,, London, 1911, passim, 

2 Buman Immortality, p. 42. 

8 On the doctrine of ‘parallelism,’ see James Ward’s Gifford 
Lectures on jyatwmZwjn. and AgnosUcism^, Icondon, 1903, ii., 
lectures xi. to xiii.; and Mellone, Studies in Pkilost^hieM 
Criticism and Construction, London, 1897, p. 84 ff. 
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only in this world of sense. W e find it impossible to 
say where body ends and soul begins j but physi- 
ology afibrds ns no means of making clear the 
distinction between them. And, apart from mere 
assumptions, we are told nothing as to their con- 
nexion which is not obvious from common experi- 
ence. We do not need the physiologist to tell us 
that there is a good deal of the body in the affec- 
tions and emotions of the soul, that in deep thought 
the brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the 
heart, that other instincts affect other organs. 
There is nothing in all this to prove the identity 
of the sonl Avith the body, since all the facts are 
reconcilahle with the supposition mentioned above, 
that the dependence of the soul on the body is the 
dependence of an agent on the instrument which 
transmits and expresses its activities. All experi- 
ence points to the view which may be thus stated t 
the soul is distinct from the body and has a being 
in and for itself as the subject of its various activi- 
ties ; the functions of the soul are in many ways 
dependent on those of the body through which 
they act, but not dependent in such a way that 
the soul necessarily perishes with the death of the 
body ; we can conceive the distinction between the 
two only by saying that the soul is more essential 
to the personality and the body less so. Our 
whole discussion in the preceding paragraphs tends 
to show that there is no scientific ground for 
(Questioning any of these propositions. 

(c) Our third proposition raises the question of 
the ethical value of the belief in a future life. It 
has been urged that the race would rise to a higher 
point of view if the hope of immortality were dis 
pensed with. 

Most of those who hold that the immortal hope 
is grounded on truth and reason are prepared to 
lay down a primary and fundamental principle, 
namely, that the superiority of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to their opposites is^ not conditional on 
the permanence of the individual life. If some 
one doubted their superiority, we could not cure 
him of his moral scepticism by convincing^ him 
that his personality was to last for centuries or 
millenniums. To ask, as Tennyson^^ asks, what 
it is all Avorth, if death is the end, is to put the 
emphasis in the Avrong place. Immortality is not 
the whole of the religious view of the world, but a 
pa.rt of it— a consequence of the fundament^ view 
that truth, goodness, and love are supernal reali- 
ties, whose permanent worth does not depend on 
the continued existence of any man or million of 
men. ‘ Human ministers of justice fail, but justice 
never.* Hence, far from saying that a noble 
earthly life is not worth living Avithout immor- 
tality, we say the opposite : immortality is Avorth 
having, because a nolsle earthly life has an intrinsic 
worth of its own. It follows^ that the only true 

S aration for another life is to make this life 
e ; and the profound truth of Spinoza’s saying 
appears—* Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de 
morte cogitat.’ 

It is affirmed that a true substitute for personal 
immortality may be found in the fact that, if indi- 
viduals perish by the way, their work survives 
even after they are forgotten. This is true so far 
as it goes. Hoav far it goes will be made clear to 
auy one who tries to answer Huxley’s forcible 
question : * Throw a stone into the sea, and there 
is a sense in Avhich it is true that the wavelets 
which spread around it have an effect through all 
space and all time. Shall we say that the stone 
has a future life’* ® The universal life of human- 
ity, deepening, developing, and advancing through 
the ages to its consummation, has a deeper unity 


‘Vastneaa* (xvi.-xviii.), in Demeter and othef Poems 
(p. 860 in W(yrU, ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, London, 1918). 

’ Huxley, in The Nineteenth Centwy, ii. [1877] 334. 
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than any which science finds in dead matter ; but 
it is none the less true that to take this fact— the 
fact of the results of our individual lives being in- 
corporated into this Avider life of humanity— as a 
pbstitute for the belief in personal immortality 
is to deceive ourselves. 

The desire to live after death has been declared 
to he merely the barren utterance of human egoism. 

It is admitted by believers in immortality that the 
desire for another life as affording ‘ compensation ’ 
may he so held as to become a refined forip of 
selfishness. But it is affirmed, on the other hand, 
that the real meaning of the wish for * compensa- 
tion ’ is nothing ignoble or selfish. Frequently we 
can trace in it a motive like that which animated 
Milton in his greatest work to ‘assert Eternal 
Providence, and justify the ways of God to men,’ 
to live to see the meaning of the apparently unde- 
served sufferings of life. Even when we regard it 
simply as the expression of a man’s interest in his 
own destiny, it is the opposite of a merely per- 
sonal or selfish wish. The man who desires the 
compensation of another life is not desiring any- 
thing which he can enjoy by himself, and from 
which others are excluded. His desire is to go on 
being and doing Avhatever of truth and good he has 
realized in this life, and more than this life has 
ever given him opportunity to realize. 

The ‘ ethical ' objections to belief in another life are not char- 
acteristic of any particular school of writers and thinkers, 
though they appear to be professed most widely among the 
followers of Auguste Oomte, It cannot be said that the objec- 
tions are of great weight ; but the discussion of them serves to 
bring out further features of the true meaning of the immortal 
hope. We may refer to John Oaird, Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity (Gifford Lectures), Glasgow, 1899, esp. ii, 292 ff. ; 
Edward Caird, Lay Sermons, ao. 1907, esp. p. 270 ff, ; H, Jones, 
Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing (Essex Hail Lecture, London, 1906) ; Mellone, The Immortal 
Hope, ch. ii. 

4, The ‘teleological argument* for immortality. 
— e have already indicated the general nature of 
what may be called the ‘teleological argument’ 
for immortality (§ 3 (<»)) j and in the absence of any 
valid scientific or ethical reasons for questioning 
the possibility and value of a future life, it must 
be admitted that this argument holds the field. 
The root of the argument nes in a twofold motive 
which is specially prominent in forming the desire 
for another life : that personal affection may con- 
tinue, and that persons goodness may grow ; ^ i.e. 
that OUT faculties may be realized and exercised to 
their fullest capacity. In this life we do not find 
it possible to be and to do all that we feel and 
know ourselves to be capable of ; every element in 
the life that now is seems rudimentary, incomplete, 
and preparatory. 

This principle is applied to the distinctive quali- 
ties of human nature. Without entering ^ into 
interrupting refinements concerning ‘animal intel- 
ligence^ or ‘ animal conscience,’ it is evident that, 
while human life includes animal life, it rises above 
the latter j and that those higher things whicli 
distinguish man from the animals are his higher 
rational, spiritual, and moral qualities. It must 
he admitted that everything that is best in us 
bears witness in itself to a poAver of life and growth 
far beyond the utmost afforded by the opportuni- 
ties of this world. It is, indeed, true that there 
are human beings in whom the higher emotional, 
inteUeetual, and moral qualities seem crushed out 
of existence, and there are others who seem to show 
no sign of possessing such qualities. Yet every one 
who has begun to use the higher gifts of his man- 
hood has begun to find in them possibilities of 
growth to Avhioh no limit can be seen; and, the 
more truly he does all that this life calls for, the 

1 Of. Mellone, Immortal Mope, chs. t. and Ui. *, J. BL E. 
McTaffgart, Studies in Megelian Cosmology, §§ 47, 48; and 
A. 0. Pigou, Browning as a Religicnts Teacher, London, 1901 , 
chs. iv., V., vi. 
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more he feels that many such lives would not 
exhaust his powers. 

We may make in the sphere of spiritual life an 
assumption similar to that which science makes in 
the sphere of physical life; ie., we may- assume 
that these characteristically human qualities have 
their proper use and function, %vhich is not realized 
until they are exercised in all their fullness. Some 
writers have treated this principle as a self-evident 
axiom. It is, rather, a consequence or corollary of 
a deeper principle, which is not a logical axiom 
hut a progressively verified faith — that the world 
is at bottom a harmonious and completed whole, a 
rational whole, and not * a confusion and disper- 
sion ’ ; so that nothing which exists and shares in 
the universal sustaining life of the whole can re- 
main permanently incomplete and imperfect. Man, 
as a spiritual being, cannot completely realize his 

E owera in that round of experience which he calls 
is life in this world. Their ^ complete realization 
demands another life ; and, if all things form, in 
God, a perfect system, that other life will he 
granted. Apart from this act of faith in the 
reasonableness of the world — an act of faith on 
which the trustworthiness of all reasoning depends, 
and which is progressively but never completely 
verified by acting on it or working it out — there 
would be no reason for supposing that human 
capacities fulfil any purpose by their growth, or 
that the incompleteness of life has any meaning. 

These distinctively human qualities do not serve 
any merely physical purpose ; they are not useful 
in the biological sense. As soon as we enter into 
the inner circle of human characteristics, the inter- 
pretation of these characteristics as instruments 
for working the bodily organism utterly fails us. 
In fact, to explain them, in their present form, by 
this means is never attempted ; hut it is supposed 
that they were manufactured out of primitive 
animal wants whose utility to the organism needs 
no demonstration. Against this whole conception 
it is contended that such a process of manufacture 
is inconeeivahle when seriously examined, and that 
it rests on a fundamental misconception of all that 
development can possibly mean.^ 

It appears then to be a reasonable assumption 
that human existence is constructed on a scale such 
that each man can put forth in their fullness the 
distinctive possibilities of his humanity ; and this 
means that the life begun here is continued beyond 
death, where these endowments may find progres- 
sively more adequate scope and employment. At 
first sight the analogies of nature’s ways do not 
lead us to regard this suggestion as a very hopeful 
one. What if the undeniable waste in the animal 
and vegetable world has its analogue in the human 
world ? It appears to involve a waste of resource 
and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if in the 
case of man death ends his life, there would only 
be a similar blighting of promise, and perishing of 
capacities which have omy^ just begun to unfold. 
Granting that the analogy is a true one—i.e. that 
there is mere waste in both cases — ^we must observe 
that in the one case it is a waste of physical capac- 
ity, in the other a waste of iutellectual, moral, and 
spiritual capacity. Has this difference any signifi- 
cance? Have we a right to hold the growm of 
human love and reason as worth more — to expect 
that, though physical life may be wasted, spiritual 
life will not be wasted? A conviction of the abso- 
lute and indefeasible worth of these human ideals 
answers the question. These are the only things 
that give value to life ; and, if we have a right to 
believe anything, we have the strongest moral and 
1 See J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, passim A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, Man*s Place in tjie Cosmos^, London, 1002 
(esp. Bssa 3 * i.); H. Bergson, Creative JSIwlutim, tr„ do. 
1912, fiassim ; J. Martinean, Types qf MthicaZ Theory, Oxford, 
ISSfi, ii. 


intellectual right to believe that they shall abide 
for ever. And, if the progress of humanity con- 
tinues, while the actual human beings whose efforts 
contribute to it perish by the wayside, then what 
perishes is the best part of the whole achievement 
—the effects of each man’s work which remain in 
his living, growing self ; since ail ideals are realized 
in life only by personsil activities which grow by 
their personal use. 

It is at this point that we reach the absolutely fundamental 
issue of all arguments really relevant to the problem of im- 
mortality. In the last resort they all depend on the view taken 
of the worth of human personality, as such, in the nature of 
things. The essential question could hardly be stated better 
than by Pringle-Pattiscn : ‘ Man as rational, and, in virtue of 
self-conscious reason, the free shaper of his own destiny, fur- 
nishes us, I contend, with our only indefeasible standard of 
value, and our clearest light as to the nature of the divine. 
He does what science, occupied only with the laws of events, 
and speculative metaphysics, when it surrenders its«ii to the 
exclusive guidance of the intellect, alike find unintelligible, 
and are fain to pronounce impossible— he acts» As Goethe puts 
it in a seeming paradox, Man alone achieves the impossible. 
But inexplicable, in a sense, as man’s personal agency is — nay, 
the one perpetual miracle — it is nevertheless our surest datum 
and our only clue to the mystery of existence,' i 

Whatever view may be taken of this question of the signifi- 
cance of personality, if the question is seriously dealt with, its 
decision will determine the decision of the problem of immor- 
tality and, in fact, of all the fundamental problems of meta- 
physics ; and this question of personality may be used as a 
principle of division for the classification of philosophical 
systems and tendencies. In this reference, systems otherwise 
opposed ie,g. extreme Idealism and extreme Materialism) may 
be found on the same side of the line. This does not prove that 
the principle of division is not fundamental ; on the contrary, 
it is so fundamental that it brings to light the inner affinities of 
philosophies which in form are diametrically opposed. Extreme 
idealism and extreme materialism are opposed much more in 
appearance than in reality. Thus, speculative materialism 
treats the soul as a merely derivative function of the brain and 
nervous system, whence it follows that the distinctive features 
of human personality are not what they appear to be, and per- 
sonality has no real existence. A^ain, some forms of specula- 
tive idealism treat the soul as a derivative function (realized by 
means of the body) of a universal ideal principle ; and, since the 
individuality of that soul rests exclusively on the body, the soul 
is in effect the derivative function of the body ; and the dis- 
tinctive features of human personality are an unreal appear- 
ance. From the point of view adopted in this article, it is 
contended that all such systems involve ah initio a fatal fallacy, 
resulting from the arbitrary rejection of a fundamental fact of 
experience, namely, our own immediate awareness of our indi- 
vidual reality and personal agency. If this primary fact is 
treated as an illusion, it is hard to see what else can claim 
superior validity. The classic example of a philosophy involv- 
ing the assumption that finite personality is an unreal appear- 
ance is, of course, seen in the system of Spinoza. In quite 
recent years the same result has been reached by two eminent 
English thinkers : F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality 
London, 1893, and B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality 
and Value (Gifford Lectures), do, 1912. 

We imist insist that the primal^ and funda- 
mental aspect of experience consists in its personal 
form. Indeed, when we investigate the full con- 
crete meaning of fact as such — when we ask. What 
is any fully concrete fact in our experience ? — ^we 
seem compelled to admit that, whatever more it 
may he, it is always an element in some one’s 
personal life. Whenever you have a ‘fact’ in the 
full meaning of the word, you have ‘a conscious 
field plus its object as felt or thought of phis an 
attitude towards the object plus the sense of a self 
to whom the attitude belongs.’ ^ 

5. Conclusion. — From different points of view 
we are thus led to the conclusion that ‘ matter,* as 
it figures in the literature of physical science, is an 
abstraction. Some of the prophets of science would 
admit this, and eagerly assure us that we do not, 
and perhaps never shall, know what matter realty 
is. jBut they would at once repudiate the supposi- 
tion that the qualities of ‘ matter * which we do 
not yet know should make any difference to those 
which we do, know; i.e., that they should be 
capable of any efficient action inside the region 
which is known. It is as if we were shown ‘ a sort 
of sunlit terrace* where mathematical physics 

1 Man*8 Place in the Cosmos, p. vi. 

« W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience (Oifl'ord Leo* 
tures), London, 1903, p. 499. 
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builds up its constructions of the world ; and, where 
that terrace stops, science stops, and the absolute 
metaphysical ground of the world begins (for science 
the unknowable ). Certain types of recent idealistic 
philosophy ^ have done much to encourage this con- 
ception, that the teeming universe in which we live 
is verily nothing else than a thing of two aspects — 
mechanism and causation on the one hand, and 
meaning on the other : the world of mechanical 
causation being the world in which science is at 
home, and the other world (not a world of other 
things, hut another way of viewing the same 
things) being the eternal world of the absolutely 
real. ‘ If anything,' says W. James, ^ is unlikely 
in a world like this, it is that the next adjacent 
thing to the mere surface-show of our experience 
should be the realm of eternal essences, of platonic 
ideas, of crystal battlements, of absolute signifi- 
cance.' ® And we may add : if anything is likely, 
it is that the material world contains objects of 
many kinds and degrees of reality operative within 
it, that there are kinds of matter and sources of 
energy subtler and more complex than were dreamt 
of, that the universe has in it resources deeper than 
any of which we have the faintest inkling, deeper 
than our deepest thought can reach so long as onr 
bodily senses are limited as they now are. These 
statements are in accord with the whole tendency of 
recent science, which is opening up to us a material 
universe with possibilities of embodied existence 
far larger than any that science has destroyed.® 

When, however, we seek for detailed knowledge 
of the manner of the future state, we find ourselves 
standing before the ultimate mystery, of that which 
‘ eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man ' (1 Co 2®). We have nob 
any conception, much less any mental picture,^ of 
the conditions of that existence. Dogmatic insist- 
ence on any particular representation is nowhere 
more blameworthy than here. But it may he 
maintained that this absence of knowledge is 
entirely beneficial. It leaves the possibility open 
to every one to frame such a view of the future as 
will meet his practical needs ; and at the same 
time it checks the inclination (which easily becomes 
dangerous) to revel in these representations of the 
future bo such an extent as to forget the claims and 
value of the present. 

There are, nevertheless, two distinct ideas, or 
ideals, of the future state which may claim con- 
sideration, since both are equally based on human 
nature, and both have found expression in many 
historic types of doctrine. This question, we may 
observe in passing, is independent of the problem 
of conceiving how wilful wrongdoers will be treated 
in the world to come. On the one hand, we find 
that the dominant thought governing all repre- 
sentations of the future is that of restful peace ; 
on the other hand, that of active progress. The 
one ideal is of that service of the Highest which 
finds its perfect realization in Vision and Com- 
munion ; the highest blessedness is pictured to the 
mind as that of the Divine Home, the Heavenly 
Fatherland. The other ideal is of rising in an 
unwearying progress from one stage to another 
through the countless spheres of labour in the vast 
economy of the Infinite Whole. It need not be 
said that these are not two mutually exclusive 
ideas, one only of which can be entertained. They 
correspond to different types of temperament and 
experience, both of which must enter into the 
fullness of a complete life. Neither the man of 
Vision nor the man of Energy can claim that his 

1 Cf. Bosanqaeti, The Principle of Individuality and Value; 
and the same writer’s Essay on * The true Oonoeption of Anotmer 
World,' in his Pssays and AdciremB, Lpndoiiu 1891. 

a ‘In HemoHam F. W. JH. Myers/ m Proceedinge of the 
Society for Psychical Research^ London, 1901. 

3 See Mellone, The Immortal Pope^ p. 65 


experience is the whole experience j and we may 
be assured that both point to aspects of life which 
are reconciled in the Perfect Whole. It may be 
said that both elements are reconciled in the con- 
ception which we have suggested as defining the 
future life — tk& development and perfecUnff of every 
personality in thought, feeling, and wilL The ideal 
of knowledge is Truth, and of feeling. Love j the 
perfect Will is that which is guided by perfect 
Truth and Love. These are inseparably bound up 
one with another ; we can love only what we know 
to he true, and we can truly know only where we 
lovingly seek and find communion. The realiza- 
tion of these capacities brings us to God, the 
goodness in all that is good, the truth in all that is 
true. The perfect life, the final end of Divine 
Wisdom and Love, is the knowledge and love of 
God, not only God by Himself, but God along with 
all that is of Him in the world— all that is divine 
in nature and man. This conception satisfies at 
once the ideals of Commnnion and of Action (see, 
further, art. State of the Dead). 

Liteeaturb. — J. Fiske, Man’s Destiny, London, 1884; J. 
Martineau, *A Study of Religion, Loudon and Oxford, 1888; 
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do. 1894 ; G. A. Gordom Immortality and the JSe^o Theodicy, 
New York, 1897 ; J. E. Carpenter, The Place of Immortality 
in Religious Belief, London, 1898 : J. E. C. Welldon, The 
Hope of Immortality, do. 1898; William James, Human 
Immortality (IngerBoll Lecture), do. 1898 ; J. Fiske, Through 
nature to God, do. 1899; John Caird, ^Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; J. A. Beet, The Immor-' 
tality of the Soul, London, 1901 (in defence of ‘Conditional 
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Cambridge, 1901 ; Josiah Royce, *Tke World and 
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107-230; O. Pfleiderer, PAiZoscmAi/ of Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1888, vol. iv. ch. vii.; S. D. F. Salmona, The Christum Doctrine 
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* Immortality* ; R. Eucken, The Problem of Human Life, Eng. 
tr., London, 1909, Index, s.v. ‘ Immortality,* From the Roman 
Catholic point of view : M. Maher, Psychology, do, 1890, 
bfc. ii. (with references). From the point of view of Psychical 
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W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
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IMPLICIT FAITH. — Implicit in contrast 
to explicit faith means believing all that the 
Church believes, or may in future believe. Ac- 
cording to William of Auxerre (t 1215), in nearly 
the first reference to the subject, Credere explicite 
est credere in hoc unwerscdi, quicguid credit ecclesia, 
credere esse veritm,'^ He belipes implicitly who, 
although ignorant of the details, accepts whatever 
is tau^t by the Church or is contained in Holy 
Scripture. The conception was designed to meet 
the case of the simpliccs or mmores, ue. the less, 
instructed laity and lower clergy.^ The higher 
clergy {doctores $t maiores) must believe explicitly, 
or with knowledge of detail, as being hound to 
give a reason for their faith. For, as tbe doctrine 
handed down by traditional theology became more 
complex, it was necessary to recognize an ever 
larger number as incapable of rightly understand- 
ing or expressly accepting all the Church doctrines. 
Learned theologians soon perceived the dangers of 
this. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus both in- 
sist that the laity must believe expressly those 
1 Com. IF. Sent.,]ih. iii. tract. 8, cap, 1, qu. 6. 
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articles of faith which are concerned with redemp- 
tion through Christ and are proclaimed in Church 
festivals. This practically means the Apostles’ 
Creed. Items in the Scripture narrative, however, 
for which they admitted implicit faith to be suffi- 
cient are such facts as that Abraham had two sons 
or that David was the son of Jesse. The lower limit 
of express belief appears to be fixed by He 11®. 
Alarm may have been felt at the statement of 
Innocent in. (f 1216) that no holder of an unortho- 
dox opinion, provided he regards it as a belief of 
the Church, is a heretic ; Innocent further says 
that by holding it in this sense he actually ac- 
quires merit. The scope of fides impUcita was 
later much widened by William of Occam, who 
used it to protect himself against the charge of 
heresy; and Biel took a position which really 
permits to the implicitly believing ignorant a 
total indifference towards all specific Christian 
truth. 

The conception has been defended or explained 
in two ways, (1) The Church believes, and my 
faith is contained in hers, since I am a constituent 
art of her, (2) The Church is the supreme 
octrinal authority; hence whatever the Church 
teaches, I accept. I give a blank cheque, under- 
taking to honour it to any sum. 

It is obvious that the notion of fides impUcita is 
derived from the intellectualistie thought of faith 
current in Scholasticism. If, as with Thomas 
Aquinas, faith is an act of the intellect impelled 
to assent by the will, and if, being the acceptance 
of doctrinal propositions, it is an act of obedience 
to authority rather than of personal conviction, 
provision must of course be made for all those 
who are unable to follow the subtle obscurities of 
detailed theology. 

The medigeval discussion ended in opaque and 
inharmonious conclusions, very various opinions 
being held regarding the scope of explicit and im- 
plicit faith respectively. Roman Catholic writers 
subsequent to the Reformation tend to narrow the 
range of the latter. Modern Jesuit divines seldom 
touch the subject. Bitsehl argues that the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its determination of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason, virtually gives a 
wide scope to implicit faith even in the case of the 
learned. 

Luther was the first to protest against the 
general notion, and Calvin echoes his denunciations. 
He says that it is very absurd to decorate with the 
name of faith what is merely ‘ ignorance tempered 
by humility.^ ^ Some later Protestant writers, 
who revive the conception, argue that implicit 
faith sufSces for justification but not for salvation ; 
others, that it avails for both. 

A man’s verdict on the admissibility oi fides 
plicita will depend on his conception of faith and 
of the Church. If it be held that Christ offers a 
present salvation, in fellowship with God, and that 
faith means the heartfelt trust by which we take 
this boon, implicit faith must be rejected as un- 
meaning. It is indeed a strange suggestion, in 
that case, that things are made easier for any one 
by waiving the necessity for a clear and conscious 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ. Noth- 
ing but explicit faith can avail, since the trust 
of others is not our trust. In Protestantism this 
can he denied only by those who assign a sub- 
stantial value to what is called ‘ unconscious Chris- 
tianity.^ The fact which has been wrongly inter- 
preted under the rubric of fides impUeita is this, 
that a saving experience of Christ may be accom- 
panied by very different degrees of knowledge. 
But, wherever faith is regarded as the obedient 
acceptance of dogmatic statements, not trustful 
adherence to a Person, the notion of implicit faith 
1 Xnst, m. ii. 3. 


ivill appear unfailingly, and piety will so far he 
gauged by theological attainment. 

Literature. — G. Hoffmann, Die Lehre von der Fides 
ImpUcita^ 3 vols., Leipzig, 1903-09 ; A. Ritschl, Fides Invplicita 
(posthumous), Bonn, 1890 ; L. Ihmels, Fides ImpUeita und dev 
evangeliscke Beilsglaube, Leipzig, 1912; F. Loofs, Leitsfaden 
d&r Dogmengesckichte^ Halle, 1906. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS.-See Hand. 
IMPRISONMENT.—See Prisons. 

IMPUTATION. — Imputation is a term which 
belongs in the first place to law, and in the second 
place to Christian theology, where that has been 
expressed in legal terms. The meaning is thus 
defined by Hodge, Syst. TheoL ii. 194: ‘In the 
juridical and theological sense of the word, to 
impute is to attribute anything to a person or 
persons, upon adequate grounds, as the judicial 
or meritorious reason of reward or punishment.’ 

The theological use of the term belongs (apart 
from Biblical references) essentially to the Western 
Church, and may be distinguished as threefold. 
(1) There is a general usage, in which it has refer- 
ence to God’s judgment of individual persons on 
the basis of their own merits or demerits. He is 
said to impute to them fault or blame {culpa) or 
merit {meritum). In so far, however, as merits 
are transferable, the merits of others also can 
be imputed to a non-meritorious individual (see 
Merit). (2) In particular, however, the term is 
used of the judgment passed by God upon the 
human race as guilty in view of the sin of Adam. 
This usage prevails m orthodox theology, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, from Augustine 
onward, the view of Pelagius, that Adam’s sin 
entailed no guilt upon his posterity, having been 
stamped as heretical. (3) Peculiar to the Protes- 
tant orthodoxy is the third usage, which speaks of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers. 
The last two usages demand further consideration. 

I. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos^ 
terity. — This forms one aspect of Augustine’s doc- 
trine of original sin, for which see R, Seeberg, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch, ii.^ Leipzig, 1910, p. 
450 ; 

‘Augustine conceives the matter thus. God visited Adam’s 
guilt with punishment. In this state of punishment Adam 
begat children. On the one hand, these were now involved 
ideally in the guilt and punishment of Adam. On the other 
hand, they participated thereby in the concrete condition of 
Adam, i.e, they received from him a languor of the enfeebled 
nature, or evil concupiscence, ignorance, and mortality. Alateri- 
ally, however, the two things are identical, for just in this 
languor consista the punishment for Adam's sin. In that, 
therefore, all are placed, through procreation and birth, in the 
penal state of Adam, the punishment visited upon Adam’s guilt 
realizes itself in them, or his guilt is punished in them, and is 
therefore also their guilt.' 

This doctrine of Augustine determined the gen- 
eral view of W estern Catholicism. Thomas Aquinas 
virtually repeats it, hut defines further especially 
the point that, since original sin involves guilt be- 
fore God, and guilt necessarily implies a voluntary 
act, therefore it is not enough merely to teach that 
from Adam his posterity derived a corrupt nature, 
but they must be regarded as involved in the guilt 
of his voluntary act of transgression. Cf. Summa 
TheoL n, i, qu. 81, art, 1 : 

‘ All men, who are born of Adam, can be considered as one 
man, so far as they agree in the nature which they receive from 
their first parent ; just as in civil matters all men who are of 
one community are reputed as one body, and the whole com- 
munity as one man.’ Thus all men are to be regarded as mem- 
bers of one body by reason of their common descent from Adam ; 
and just as murder is not imputed to a man’s hand except as 
part of his body, so original sin is not guilt by reason of the will 
of each individual man, but by reason of the will of Adam. ^ 

This is a very clear doctrine of imputation. 
Aquinas accompanies it^ with an equally clear 
statement, after Augustine, that materially ori- 

S ’nal sin is languor natures (II. i, qu. 82, art. 1). 
quinas, however, also defines original sin (as 
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Anselm had done before him) as the lack of ori- 
ginal righteousness ; and this definition opened 
the way to a more Pelagian apprehension of its 
nature, which, appearing first in Duns Scotus, 
reaches its full development in the Roman Catho- 
lic theologians of the time of the Reformation, 
Albertus Pighius and Ambrosias Catliarinus. 
Duns admitted a corruption of human nature in 
so far as to acknowledge a proneness to inordinate 
desire. This corruption, however, means for him 
much less than the languor naturae- meant to Aug- 
ustine or Aquinas. Cf. P. Loofs, Dogmenqesch.\ 
Halle, 1906, p. 596 : 

*The will remains free in spite of the pronitas. . . . Sin, 
however, can exist only in the will. . . . Original sin is, there- 
fore, for Duns only original guilt or, more properly, a state of 
condemnation, which God inflicts upon all the posterity of Adam, 
since they as his posterity ought to possess but do not possess 
theyiwtitia originalis data a deo ipsi Adae pro omnibus JilUs.* 

Following along this line opened by Duns, Pigli- 
ius and Catharinus taught that original sin was 
nothing but the imputed guilt of Adam (see Bel- 
larmine, ‘de Amissione gratiae et statu peccati,’ 
DisputationeSf vol. iii., Ingolstadt, 1693, lib. v. 
ca^xvi.). It was in opposition to this tendency 
of Koman Catholic theology that the early Protes- 
tant doctrine of original sin was framed. The con- 
sequence is that it is chiefly the material side of 
the doctrine, or the corruption of human nature, 
that is emphasized in the early Protestant state- 
ments upon the subject (of. Hodge, Syst. TkeoL ii. 
194, n. 1). The result as regards the Lutheran 
theology is thus expressed by H. F. F. Schmid 
{Die Dogmatik der evangelischdutheriscJien Kircke^, 
Frankfort and Erlangen, 1863, p. 198) ; 

* The doctrine of the imputatio culpae et poenae primorum 
parentum is first developed by the later doctors, say from 
Calov onwards, though a suggestion of it is to be found in the 
sentence of the Form. Gone. (sol. decl. 19), quod hoc haeredi- 
torium malum sit culpa et reatu-% ut omnea propter inobedien- 
tiam Adae et Hevae in odio apud Deum et natura filii irae 
s^mus/ 

The doctrine is very clearly stated by David 
Hollaz, who says ; 

* The first sin of Adam in so far as he is regarded as the com- 
mon parent, head, stem, and representative of the whole human 
race, is imputed to all his posterity truly and by the just judg- 
ment of God, as guilt and as ground of punishment * (see Schmid, 
p. 196). 

It was in the Reformed Church that the doctrine 
of imputation was most fully developed and dis- 
cussed. It was here that the controversy arose as 
to whether the imputation of Adam’s sin was im- 
mediate or mediate, i.e. whether men were punished 
directly for Adam’s transgression, and the corrup- 
tion that they derived from him was part of the 
punishment ; or whether, inheriting as a matter of 
fact Adam’s corruption, they are punished directly 
for this, and only indirectly for the sin which 
brought it into being. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that, in the very beginning of the history of 
the Reformed Church, Zwingli repudiated the doc- 
trine of imputation altogether : 

‘ Culpam orlginis non vere sed metonymic© a priral parentis 
adraisso culpam vocari* (A. Sebweipr, Die Glavhemlehre der 
eoangelisch-reformirten jatVcAe, Zurich, 1844-47, ii, 64). 

As to the other great initiator of the Reformed 
theology, Calvin’s doctrine of original sin certainly 
leans a good deal on the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation. He asserts that, 

* being perverted and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we 
are merely on account of such corruption deservedly condemned 
by God. . . . This is not liability for another’s fault’ (Inst. ii. 

8 ). 

The general doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
however, is undoubtedly that of immediate impu- 
tation. B. Keckermann says : . . , 

‘ Imputatum (so. peccatum) est nobis, quatenus in Adamo in 
radice et primo nostro principio potentia fuiraus ’ (see Schweizer, 

^ To the same effect also J- H. Alsted and M. K- 
Wendelin (see Scliweizer, p. 54). The doctrine of 
mediate imputation is especially connected with 


the name of Placaeus (La Place) of Saumur, who 
presented his views in a disputation de Statu 
hominis lapsi ante gratiam^ and afterwards more 
fully in a treatise de Imputatione primi peccati 
AdamL But the doctrine was condemned oy the 
National Synod of Gharenton in France (1644-45), 
by the Swiss Formula Consensus, and by the theo- 
logians of Holland. J. H. Heidegger, one of the 
theologians of the Swiss Consensus, says : 

*The imputation of Adam’s sin is immediate and antecedent, 
not mediate and consequent. . . . The imputation of sin is nob 
by the mediation of inherent corruption, but the imputation of 
sin is the cause of inherent corruption ’ (Schweizer, p. 55). 

2 . The imputation of Christ’s righteousness. — 
This is a form taken by the doctrine of justification 
by faith in the Protestant theology, though not in 
its earliest stage of development. 

‘The^ expression “justitia Christi imputatur” is seldom 
found in the older documents of the Beformation, and first 
comes more generally into acceptation through the controversy 
with Osiander’ (R. A. Lipsius, DogmatikK Brunswick, 1893, 
p. 676). 

Osiander taught that the forgiveness of sins was 
the eflect of the historical work of Christ, but that 
justification was more than mere forgiveness, and 
consisted in the imputation to the believer of the 
essential righteousness of the Divine Person, Jesus 
Christ. This imputation however, involves the 
infusion of this same righteousness in the believer, 
since God’s imputation is necessarily according to 
truth (cf. Loofs, p. 870). This doctrine was re- 
jected by the Lutheran Church as Catholicizing, 
and in opposition to it the Formula of Concord 
(sol. deol, IV. 16) maintains : 

‘ The righteousness (of Christ) which, is imputed before God 
to faith or to believers, is the obedience, passion, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, by which He satisfied the law for our sake and 
made atonement for our sins.’ 

There is, however, considerable difference in the 
later Lutheran doctrine as to the exact relation 
of the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. 

‘The Formula of Concord sometimes sets both expressions 
side by side, sometimes it reduces the content of the justifying 
judgment to the single expression of the remission of sins’ 
(Schmid, p. 866). 

J. Brenz says that the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is the reason of the forgiveness or 
non-imputation of sins (i6. p. 367). D. Hollaz says : 

‘The remission of sins and the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ are acts undivided and intimately united, bub still 
formally distinct, since the former is privative, the latter posi- 
tive : the former follows immediately from the passive obedience, 
the latter from the active obedience of Christ^ (zft.). 

As regards the Reformed Church, we may bake; 
as typical statements those of F. Turretin {Inst.f 
Edinourgh, 1847, loc. xvi. 3. 9) and Jonathan 
Edwards {Justification by Faith alone’ [Works, 
London, 1817, vi. 267]). Turretin’s statement is 
as follows : 

‘ When we say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us unto justification, and that we through that imputed 
righteousness are just before God, and not through a righteous- 
ness which inheres in us ; we mean nothing else than that the 
obedience of Christ, presented to God the Father in our name, 
is so granted to us by God, 'that it is to be regarded as really 
ours, and that it is the one and only righteousness on account 
of which, and through whose merit, we are absolved from the 
guilt of our sins and obtain a right to (eternal) life.’ 

Edwards says as follows ; 

‘ First, I would explain what we mean by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. Sometimes the expression is taken by 
our divines in a larger sense, for the imputation of all that 
Christ did and suffered for our redemption, whereby we are 
free from guilt, and stand righteous in the sight of God ; and 
so implies the imputation both of Christ’s satisfaction and 
obedience. But here I intend it in a stricter sense, for the 
imputation of that righteousness or moral goodness that con- 
sists in the obedience to Christ. And by that righteousnes.'J 
being imputed to us, is meant no other than this, that that 
righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and admitted instead 
of that perfect inherent righteousness that ought to be in our- 
selves: Christ’s perfect obedience shall be reckoned to our 
account, so that we shall have the benefit of it, as though we bad 
performed it ourselves,' 

I It may finally be observed that in Protestant 
i theology the imputation of Adam’s sin and that 
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of Christ’s righteousness are closely connected. 
The one is set over against the other, as balancing 
and countervailing it. B. de Moor, Gommentarius 
in Marckii Compendium^ Leyden, 1761-71, says : 

‘ Impntatio jugtitiae Ohristi et culpae Adami pari passu am- 
bulant, et vel utraque ruit, vel utraque agnosci debet* (see 
Hodge, si. 207). 

3, The Scriptural basis of the doctrines of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. — This is to be found principally in the 
Epistles of Paul. In the lirst place, Paul, follow- 
ing the Babbinic theology, tends to view man’s 
relation to God along juridical lines, though this 
is by no means Ms exclusive point of view, nor is 
his legalism thoroughgoing, even where it exists. 
In particular, as regards the imputation of Adam’s 
sin and of Christ’s righteousness the fundamental 
passage is Ko where the effects of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness are contrasted: as 
sin flows from Adam, so righteousness flows from 
Christ. When this great passage is examined, 
liowever, it is found to lack altogether the sharp 
formulation of the later doctrine, and it cannot 
be said that the imputation either of Adam’s sin 
or of Christ’s righteousness is distinctly taught in 
it. All efforts to make Paul, here and elsewhere, 
an exact systematic theologian must fail; there 
is always about his statements a breadth and ex* 
pansiveness in which much is left to the imagina- 
tion, and the meaning is suggested rather than 
precisely defined. In the passage before us, while 
it is clear that Paul believed in the Divine impu- 
tation of sin and in the derivation of ail human 
sin from Adam’s transgression, it is by no means 
clear that he held, let us say, the doctrine of 
immediate imputation. In fact, v.^^ is inconsistent 
with this and with the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation alike : ‘ until the law sin was in the world : 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ The 
famous of v.^* will not bear the sense put 
upon it by Origen and Augustine of ‘in whom,’ 
f.e. in Adam. ‘ In that case (i.) M would not be 
the right preposition; (ii.) ^ would he too far 
removed frbm its antecedent’ (Sanday-Headlam, 
Commentary on EomanSf Edinburgh, 1895, p. 133). 
Again, are by no means theologically precise. 
It is clear in v.^® that Paul traces back in general 
the condemnation of men to the trespass of Adam, 
but the intermediary links establishing the con- 
nexion are left vague. And so again with the 
connexion in the latter half of the verse between 
the y diKaiupa and the 5iicalw<ris Besides, the 
exact meaning of diKaCwjLia is uncertain, whether 
the righteous act or merit of Christ (K. C. J. 
Holsten, C. J. Vaughan, R. A. Lipsius, H. P. 
Liddon) or the justifying sentence (H. A. W. 
Meyer, E, H. Gifford, w. Sanday and A. 0. 
Headlam). Finally, the exact sense in which we 
are to understand in v.^® that the trespass of Adam 
and the obedience of Christ constituted the many 
sinners and righteous respectively is left vague. 
It is, no doubt, right to understand Paul to mean 
‘ constituted* in the Divine judgment, i.e. imputed ; 
but how the sin of Adam and the obedience of 
Christ bring about the imputation of sin or of 
righteousness is left unexplained. 

If we turn to Ro 4® we find, instead of the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
that of the imputation of faith for righteousness, 
which Paul derives from Gn 15®, perhaps as a result 
of his Rabbinic training. It is at least interesting 
to observe that the imputation of one thing for 
another is known to the Rabbinic theolo^, e.y. 
vow for performance, willingness to suffer for 
martyrdom (see F, Weber, Jild^ Theoh^ Leipzig, 
1897, p. 282), The Mechilta actually says on Ex 
14®^ : Abraham inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the nierit of faith, whereby he 


believed in the Lord, and He reckoned it to him 
for righteousness (see J. B. Lightfoot, GalatianSt 
London, 1896, p. 162). 

4. Opposition to the doctrines of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteousness. — 
With the above statements in view, it is not sur- 
prising that, even apart from the moral difficulties 
of the doctrines, they should have been challenged 
on Scriptural grounds, even where the legal ter- 
minology of St. Paul has not altogether been 
abandoned. The Pelagians, and the Socinians 
after them, entirely repudiated the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt. The Socinians and 
Arminians objected to the doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness; the Arminians 
proposed instead to follow Paul in speaking of the 
imputation of faith for righteousness. On the last 
point the opinion of A. B. Bruce, SL FauVs Con- 
ception of Christianity, Edinburgh, 1894, p. 155 f., 
is noteworthy *. 

‘The great doctors of the Lutheran and Reformed Con- 
fessions emptied faith of all moral contents, that no pretext 
mi^ht remain for ascribing to it justifying: virtue, and assig-ned 
to It simply the humble service of claiming an interest in the 
foreign righteousness of Christ. They even went the length of 
setting aside the scriptural idea of the imputation of faith, 
and substituting for it the idea of the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, keeping themselves right with St. Paul by the 
ingenious device of taking faith, in the texts where it is said 
to be imputed, ohjeotimly^ so bringing out the meaning^ that not 
the act of believing, but the object believed in, the righteous- 
ness of Christ, is imputed. This manner of handling the 
of justification is very open to criticism. In the first place, it 
is unfortunate that the Protestant doctors, in their laudable 
zeal against neo-legalism, should have found it necessary to 
become un-Pauline in their terminology, banishing from their 
theological vocabulary the imputation of faith as not only 
inexact but even heretical, and employing exclusively a phrase 
which, however legitimate as an inference from Scripture texts, 
has no express scriptural warrant. This fact is an index that 
somehow they had got upon the wrong track, and had fallen 
into one-sidedness.’ 

Modern theology, as governed by the new em- 
phasis on the Synoptic teaching of Jesus, and 
especially on His doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, tends aw£^ from legal analogies and modes 
of statement. The consequence is that the term 
‘ imputation * has tended, except on account of its 
historical associations, to be banished from recent 
theology. So far as concerns, not the term, but 
the matter of the doctrines of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness, it is widely 
felt to be morally impossible to maintain that 
men in general are guilty because of Adam’s sin, 
and also that, as above stated, Paul himself does 
not distinctly teach this. The usual line of modern 
teaching, therefore, follows the suggestion made 
by Paul in Ro 5^®, and, while recognizing the 
inheritance from the past of sinful propensities, 
admits guilt only where there is conscious and 
wilful transgression (so, e.g., J, Kaftan, in his 
Dogmatik^, 'Tubingen, 1901). 

As regards the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, the passage above quoted from Bruce is, on 
the whole, typical. Since Kant’s Religion inner- 
halh der Grenzender hlossen Vernunft, the doctrine 
of justffication by faith has been commonly stated 
in the form that God accepts our faith in Christ 
as the earnest of the Christlikeness which it is des- 
tined to produce, or sees in Christ the full fruition 
of what in the believer is present only in the germ. 
It is noteworthy, however, that Ritschl, with Ms 
glowing admiration for the principles of the Refor- 
mation, here substantially maintains the orthodox 
doctrine, though without the parallel doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt. 

* On the other hand, when what we want is to see forgiveness 
become operative as the attribute of a community, this aspect 
of it is guaranteed by the community’s Representative, whose 
inviolabfy maintained position towards the love of God, which 
is distinctive of Him, is imputed by God to those who are to be 
accounted His. Because Christ kept Himself in the love of God 
by His obedience even unto death, God's forgiving love is 
thereby secured beforehand to those who belong to Christ's 
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community. Their guilt is not taken into account in God's 
judgment, since thej^ are admitted in the train of God’s beloved 
Son to the position towards God which was assumed and main- 
tained by Him. The verdict of justification or forgiveness is 
therefore not to be formulated in such a way that the com- 
munity has its relationship to Christ imputed to it, but in such 
a way that the community which belongs to Christ has imputed 
to it His j)osition towards the love of God, in which He main- 
tained Himself by his obedience' (Justification and Recmoilia^ 
fion, Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1900, p. 547). 

This fine passage may be regarded as the classical 
modem restatement of the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness. 
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See, further, artt. SiK, Justification. 

Litbraturb.— -T he principal literature has been indicated in 
the course of the article. It is to be observed thatC. Hodge’s 
Systematic Theology^ London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, especi- 
ally ii. 192 ff. and iii. 144 ff., is particularly valuable, both for 
the history of the doctrines of imputation and for an exact 
statement of their orthodox Protestant form. 

Robert S. Franks. 

INCAS,— See Andeans. 

INCANTATION. — See CHARMS AND Amu- 
lets, Divination. 
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Introductory (K. S5derblom), p. 183, 

American {H. B. Alexander), p, 184. 

Buddhist (L. DE la ValliSe Poussin), p. 186, 
Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 188. 

Christian.— See Jesus Christ, 

Egyptian (A. WIEDEMANN), p. 188. I 

INCARNATION (Introductory), — The term! 
‘ incarnation ’ is applied to the act of a divine or i 
supernatural being in assuming the form of a man 
or animal, and continuing^ to live in that form upon 
the earth. Incarnation is thus distinguished, on 
the one hand, from. * transmigration,’ in which the 
vagrant entity is not a deity, but a soul ; and, on 
the other, alike from ‘possession’ (g.-u.), in which 
a spirit or a deity takes up its abode in a human 
being, but only temporarily, and not for a whole 
lifetime, from ‘ emanation,’ which implies a divine 
source, but not the actual presence of a deity, and 
from the capacity of deities, or of holy men and 
magicians, to assume on occasion whatever forms 
they please (as, e.g., Verethraghna[F^. xiv. 7 ff.] and 
Tishtrya[i6. viii. 16ff.] ; see art. Metempsychosis). 

Among primitive jjeoples there is really no such 
thing as incarnation in the strict sense of the term. 
The men and animals worshipped among such 
peoples are usually regarded and treated as actual 
deities, or at least aivine, and not as the manifesta- 
tions of certain gods or demons. Frequently, in 
cases where the men or animals worshipped nave 
been supposed by investigators to be the embodi- 
ments of demons or other supernatural beings, a 
more searching inquiry has shown that in reality 
they ranked, and were worshipped, as living deities 
( J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hist of the 
KingshijPi London, 1905, pp, 132 ff., 279 f.). At a 
later stage, sacred beings of this type might be 
regarded as the incarnations of a god (e,g, Avalo- 
kite^vara becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama ; 
see ‘ Tibetan ’ section of this art.).^ Among primi- 
tive races the closest approximations to the con- 
ception of incarnation are found in (1) the animals 
in which the primitive mind traces the peculiar 
and mysterious /orce ^ (see art. Holiness [Gen. and 
rim.], vol. vi, p. 735) of the dead— now regarded as 
ivine and endowed with power — and which there- 
fore become objects of worship, and (2) the aged 
and the medicine-men in the parts they play in the 
performance of the mysteries ; here they assume 
the forms of the great personages of sacred tradi- 
tion, and feel that they are one with these super- 
human beings and deities (K. T. Preuss, Lie 
Nayarit-Expeditionf Leipzig, 1912, p. xcvff.). It 
is true, of course, that this impersonation or 
embodiment was not permanent or complete. The 
sacrificed man-god of the Mexicans, ‘our Lord 
God,’ to impersonate whom a young and beautiful 
man was chosen from among ten picked captives, 
was regarded as the ‘ figurer ’ or representative of 

I The approximation was much closer when this power came 
to be regarded as a soul, represented in the later civilizations 
ol Greece and Rome as a migratory individual being. 


Greek and Roman (St. George Stock), p, 192. 
Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 193. 

Muslim (G. A, Barton), p. 197. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 198. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 199, 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 200. 

Tezcatlipoca (E. Seler, ‘Die achtzehn Jahresfeste 
der Mexicaner,’ in Ver^entL des konigl. Museums 
fur Volkerhunde zu Berlin^ vi. [1899] 194; see 
‘American’ section). Even at a more advanced 
stage of religious development the craving for 
the immediate presence of deity gives rise, as a 
rule, to the practice of deifying men (as, e.g., in 
the Athenian Hymn to Demetrius, Athenaeus, vi. 
253c“e, or in the cult of the emperors) rather than 
to the belief in incarnation. 

Amon^ Western peoples, again, the idea of 
incarnation in the proper sense seems to have 
originated in E^pt (see the ‘Egyptian’ section), 
and then, with Hellenism as its medium, to have 
reached its highest form in Christianity (see art. 
Jesus Christ) and heterodox Islam. A parallel 
development is the Indian doctrine of matWras 
(see the ‘ Indian ’ section)— first mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgltd, iv. 7 f . — which in turn also exercised 
an influence upon the Muslim sectaries, i,e. in the 
Shfite doctrine of the imam. 

The moderate Shi’ites do not teach incarnation in 
the strict sense ; but certainly the Shi'ite doctrine 
that the right of succession belongs to the descen- 
dants of ’All, the Prophet’s cousin, and of Fatima, 
his daughter, in virtue of blood-relationship and 
divine ordinance, and not, as the Sunnites hold, to 
the khalifs installed by human election and appoint- 
ment (I. Goldziher, vorlesungen iiber den Islam, 
Heidelberg, 1910, p. 210), has some affinity with 
the idea of incarnation. The theory of the vmdms, 
like Islam in general, rests upon various grounds. 
The divine sequence of these rulers is guaranteed 
not only by their legitimate descent from the 
Prophet’s family and by their superhuman gifts, 
but also by their possession of a divine light- 
substance (of. Shahrastani, tr. T. HaarbriicKer, 
Halle, 1850, i. 172, 206, 217 f. ; it is a divine power 
[217], a part of deity [172, 200], and even the spirit 
of deity [170, 173]) which had streamed down from 
Adam in a succession of divine men, passed into 
the loins of the grandfather of Muhammad and 
"All, and was then portioned out to 'Abdallah with 
his son, the Prophet, and the latter’s daughter, 
Fatima, on the one side, and to AbU-Talib wdth 
^ hisson 'All, on the other; transmitted thereafter by 
i the offspring of the marriage of 'All and Fatima, the 
! martyrs of Eerbela, and by the successive imams of 
the Prophet’s lineage, it will culminate in the last, 
the ‘hidden,’ imam, who will appear in the final age. 

The Sunnite tradition, too, had a place for tlie 
nur Muhammad, the ‘light of Muhammad,’ which 
rested ujpon the forehead of Adam, and from which 
all the prophets have sprung. This light pervades 
all the ages, falling ever upon the hearers of the 
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divine tradition. It went through the forefathers 
of Muhammad. But the Shi’ite sect invested 'All 
with one of the brightest aureoles of that light. 
Fourteen thousand jrears before the creation of the 
first man, the combined lights of Muhammad and 
'All shone before God, and then flowed ‘through 
the pure and holy loins’ (Goldziher, ‘ Neuplatonische 
und gnostische Elemente im Hadith,’ in ZA xii. 
[1909] 328 ff. ). This light-substance, which attests 
the prerogative of each successive imam, and 
endows him with the supernatural gift, strikingly 
recalls the hhwarenah of the Avesta (Pahlavi 
hhnrrak \ in Firdausi, farr), and has perhaps some 
historical link with that Parsi conception (see 
Parsi’ section). Goldziher {ZA xii. 327 fi;’. )> is 
true, rejects the hypothesis of any such relationship, 
though he emphasizes the close connexion between 
the light inherited throughout the ages and the 
pre-existence of the Prophet, and shows that traces 
of Jewish thought appear in this sphere of ideas. 
It is, at any rate, a significant fact that the idea 
of the inherited consecration, which is foreign to the 
orthodox doctrine regarding the Prophet, should 
have been specially developed in Persian Shf itism. 

It is true that Shahrastani (Haarbriicker, i. 
170,^ 172 f.) associates the transmission of the divine 
spirit or divine light to the imam with metem- 
psychosis, which is unknown in the Avesta. The 
idea that every age must have its own imam — the 
love and trust accorded to him being regarded by 
the Shi'ites as a sixth pillar of the faith, and so 
added to the usual five — is undoubtedly influenced 
by the Neo-Platonic emanational theory of the 
cyclical manifestations of the cosmic reason (Gold- 
ziher, ZA xii. 339), and by the Indian doctrine that 
an avatdra of Visnu is given to every successive 
age. The eschatological aspect of the last imam, 
who has been withdrawn from the earth, and now 
rules in secret, and who is destined to return and 
assume the final dominion, is a product of Jewish- 
Christian aspirations (Shahrastani, i. 199, 216; 
Goldziher, Vorlemngm, p. 219). Jewish influence 
can also be traced elsewhere ; thus the saklna, 
which, in the sense of a divine and holy consecra- 
tion, is sometimes ascribed to the imams, is derived 
from the Jewish sh^Mndh, ie. the divine presence 
manifesting itself in visible symbols (Goldziher, 
Ahhandh mr arah, Fhilol, i., Leyden, 1896, p. 
188). In like manner, the Jewish shekinah abode 
with Israel from the days of the Sinaitic legislation 
till the destruction of the Second Temple, and it 
rested upon Jacob and other men of God (n. Spiegel, 
JSrdn, Altertumskunde, Leipzig 1871-78, u. 60; 
cf. the J^hhddh Jahweh in the OT). 

The party of ‘exaggeration’ {ghuldt) were not 
content 'with the doctrine of the divine light, but 
taught an actual incarnation of deity, so that the 
title ‘ God ’ was applied at least to ‘ Ali (Shahrastani, 
217). Incarnation {hulul), however, was condemned 
even by the ordinary Shi’ites (cf. R. A. Nicholson, 
Trans, of the Third Intern. Congress for the Hist, 
of BeligionSf Oxford, 1908, i. 295), and believers in 
incarnation [ImlvMya), like the * exaggerators ’ 
{ghallya), were compared by Shahrastani (199 f. ) to 
the Christians. In these circles * All and his family, 
as embodiments of deity, were not infrequently 
exalted above Muhammad himself, who, in relation 
to Allah, was clearly conscious of his human 
Himtations, and the Semitic-Muslim conception of 
God was modified in the direction of Aryan thought 
(see art. ShI'A). In Persian Islam, God and man 
were regarded as more closely related. The identi- 
fication of the Siifi with deity, which has been 
fairly common since it began with the great Sufi, 
Bayazid of Bistam,^ in the 9th cent., must he 

I Bayazid said i * 01 a truth 1 am God ; there is no god beside 
me ; give homage unto me I Glory be unto me 1 How great is 
my majesty 1 * 


distinguished from incarnation strictly so called. 
That Neo-Platonic and Indian ideas of union with 
the All- One played a ruling part in the rise of 
Sufiisra was already noted by al-Biruni.^ Such 
forms of pantheistic extravagance are common in 
all mystical theories of the kind, and in reality 
involve an expansion of the idea of incarnation 
that results in mere indefiniteness. An incarnation 
that embraces all religious persons has lost its 
specific meaning. 

The conception of one solitary incarnation of 
deity is peculiar to Christianity. In India the 
development of the idea resulted in an exactly 
opposite view. The earliest incarnation of Vi§nu 
would seem to have been Kr§na. Thereafter there 
is a constant increase in the number of embodiments 
—we find successively the figures ten, twelve, 
twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-eight (A. Barth, 
Religions of India^, London, 1891, p. 171) — until 
at length they are spoken of as innumerable, so 
that the great teachers of any religion whatever, 
as, e.g., Buddha and Jesus, could be numbered 
among the avatdras. Eventually every guru 
(‘teacher’) claimed to be an avatdra. Even the 
theory of a single incarnation for each age leads 
here to the idea of an infinite number, as the 
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theory of a celestial prototype for each earthly 
Buddha, and subsequently mto the idea of the 
one Buddha-god, of whom the various individual 
Buddhas are emanations. Schopenhauer {Sdmmt- 
liche Werhe, Leipzig [Reclam] ^ 1892, v. 413) and 
others are of opinion that the idea of a plurality of 
Buddhas is more rational than that of the one 
Christ. 

The Shi* a and its sects adopted an intermediate 
position. There is among them no unanimity as 
to the number of imdms. On the ordinary enumera- 
tion, officially recognized by the Persian State 
religion, there are twelve, the last of whom, 
Muhammad Abu-1- Qasim (9th cent.), will return in 
the final age as the Mahdi. In the Middle Ages, 
the ‘ Sect of the Seven Im&ms,’ the Isma'ilites, had 
a great vogue. They enumerated seven Ndtiq 
(‘speaking ones’) or manifestations of God, viz. 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad 
(with* All as his Asds, ‘deputy’), and Muflammad 
Mahdi, the son of Isma*Il, from whom the sect took 
its name (A. Christensen, Muhamedanshe Digtere og 
Tcenhere, Copenhagen, 1906, p. 17 Si.). As Islam, 
in conformity with the Bible as its literary source, 
teaches that human history has a consummation, 
the number of possible incarnations must in any 
case be limited. 

Litbraturb.—- T hisbas been g^ven in the course ot the article. 

N. SOPERBLOM. 

INCARNATION (American). — The notion 
that the * life ’ may be transferred from one body 
to another is wide-spread among the American 
aborigines. It is a conception fostered by that 
I type of Animism which sees in Nature powers 
i rather than things, or, at all events, no sensible 
I thing without its active and concealed potency ; 
and, again, it is a conception already mythically 
expressed in the frequent cosmo^niea which de- 
rive the life of the Earth and of Earth’s children 
from that of the demiurge whose transformed 
body the Earth is. 

‘The thought originally expressed by the ancient teachers 
of the IroquoTan and other barbaric peoples,’ writes J. N. B. 
Hewitt (21 RBEW (10031, p. 188), ‘was that the earth through 
the life, or life power, innate and immanent in its substance— 
the life personated by Tharonhiawakon— by feeding itself to 
them pr^uces plants and fruits and vegetables which serve 


several ages always recur. In certain school 
the Mahayana the doctrine of a Buddha in « 
‘non- void’ cosmic period (see art. Ages of 
World [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189 f.) developed into 


1 1ndia, ed. E. O. Saehau, 1/ondon, 1910, i. 33. 
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food for birds and animals, all which in their turn become 
food for men, a process whereby the life of the earth is trans- 
muted into that of man and of all living things.' 

* Tharonhiawakon ’ is the demiurgic titan, de- 
scended from the sky to become the fashioner 
and the soul of earth-life. The word means, says 
Hewitt, ‘He grasps the sky (by memory)’— a 
designation which clearly places this being in 
the pan-mythic group of beings cast down from 
heaven to become sources of earth-life (cf., further, 
Hewitt, in jETui/ii. [1910] 718 AT.). Other designa- 
tions, such as ‘Sprout’ and ‘Sapling,’ indicate the 
reverse consideration of this being, i,e. as already 
fallen and as incarnate in the vegetable life of 
Mother Earth. This character appears explicitly 
in the close of the Onondaga version of the myth, 
as given by Hewitt {^1 BBEWy pp. 218-’220) : 

‘Moreover, it is said that this Sapling, in the manner in 
which he has life, has this to befall him recurrently, that he 
becomes old in body, and that when, in fact, his body becomes 
ancient normally, he then retransforms his body in such wise 
that he becomes a new man-being again and again recovers his 
youth, so that one would think that he had just then grown 
to the size which a man-being customarily has when he reaches 
the youth of man-beings, as manifested by the change of voice 
at the a^e of puberty. Moreover, it is so that continuously 
the ortnaa immanent in his body — the <yr&n.da> with which he 
suffuses his person, the orenda which he projects or exhibits, 
through which he is possessed of force and potency— is ever 
full, undiminished, and all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, 
nothing that is offcon, or deadly, nor, in the next place, even 
the Great Destroyer, otkon in itself and faceless, has any effect 
on him, he being ]perfectly immune to its orenda, ; and, in the 
next place, there is nothing that can bar his way or veil his 
faculties. Moreover, it is verily thus with all the things that 
are contained in the earth here present, that they severally 
retransform or exchange their bodies. It is thus with all the 
things that sprout and grow, and, in the next place, with all 
things that produce themselves and grow, and, in the next 
place, all the man-beings. All these are affected in the same 
manner, that they severally transform their bodies, and, in 
the next place, that they retransform their bodies, severally, 
without cessation.’ 

This may be regarded as the general philosophy 
of those Animists who have not attained a clear 
conception of personality : life is regarded as fluid, 
passing readily from one embodiment to another ; 
it has no monadic totality, but separates into 
qualities and functions rather than into organ- 
isms ; into effluences and simulacra rather than 
into individual spirits. Almost universally the 
Indians hold such a view — the notion of individ- 
ual immortality, and even the * Happy Hunting 
Ground,’ being largely developed under White 
influence. 

This conception of a fluid life permeating all 
material things finds an early and logical expres- 
sion in the innumerable sacramental rites where- 
by the Indians endeavour to acquire the traits of 
those creatures whose flesh they eat or of those 
divinities symbolized in the sacramental food. 
Thus Le Jeune {Jesuit JEtelationSy ed. it. G. 
Thwaites, 1896-1901, ix. 121) notes: 

‘ A savage, seeing a Frenchman eat the heart of a certain 
bird, said to him, “ How 1 thou who art a man, darest thou eat 
that? If we people should cat it, our enemies would surprise 
us and would kill us ; that is a woman’s food.” * 

The inter-continental custom of eating the flesh, 
especially the heart, and of drinking the blood, 
of an enemy who had proved his courage in death 
by torture, that this courage might be transferred 
to the partakers (cf. Ethics and Morality 
[American]), is but a further, and terrible, illus- 
tration of this idea. Indeed, Garcilasso {Royal 
Commentaries^ ed, Paris, 1830, I. xi.) states that 
some of the S. American tribes, after having eaten 
the body of such a victim, dried the nerves and 
bones and worshipped these remains as divine. 
In Mexico, in , various festivals, we find cakes 
fashioned into the likeness of the deity, or of its 
attributes, or even, in the case of Omacatl, into 
the shape of a bone regarded as a bone of the god, 
which are then eaten as sacraments. Similar 
sacramental notions underlay the various forms 
of ceremonial cannibalism practised by the Aztecs 


and other Mexican peoples. The hearts of victims 
were customarily devoted to the divinity, but the 
bodies were eaten by the worshippers in many, if 
not all, cases. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the partaker was expected to derive some magical 
or * holy ’ power from the flesh of one who had in 
turn derived it from consecration to the divinity. 

In the large number of Aztec instances in which 
the sacrificial victim is regarded as a personation 
of the god, this is certainly true. The thean- 
thropic idea is everywhere present. Sahagun 
[HisL gin,., Paris, 1880, bks. i., ii.) gives a multi- 
tude of examples. Thus, in the worship of the 
god of merchants, with his five brothers and his 
sister, ‘they sacrificed to all together, or to each 
of them, one or more slaves, clothed in the orna- 
ments of the god, as if they were his image.’ 
Slaves were bought for this special purpose, care 
being taken that they were sound and without de- 
fect ; they were fed and fattened for the sacrifice 
and the sacramental banquet following it, all the 
while being encouraged to dance and sing and live 
a life of rejoicing, so that, says Sahagun, ‘they 
made no case of the death that was reserved for 
them’ (I. xix.). The typical instance of this sort 
is perhaps that of the young man who for a year 
personated the great god Tezcatlipoca, living amid 
the splendour of temple service, with four maidens 
having the character of divine consorts. At the 
end of this time he was sacrificed to the god, while 
at the same time another youth, beautiful and un- 
blemished, was chosen in his place. 

‘During the year he traversed the city carrying flowers in 
hia hands and accompanied by a great following. He saluted 
graciously all whom he encountered, and they, on their part, 
taking him for the veritable image of Tezcatlipoca, threw 
themselves on their knees before him and worshipped him’ 
(n. V. ; see also the brilliant description in Prescott's Con- 
queat of Mexico, London, 1874, ch. iii.). 

The flaying of the victims and the wearing of 
their skins was a not uncommon mode of trans- 
ferring the divine attributes. In the worship of 
the ‘ Mother of the Gods ’ the woman who person- 
ated the goddess was flayed and her skin worn 
by a priest, who, ‘ thus clothed, traversed the city, 
where he was the occasion of a thousand insani- 
ties ’ (Sahagun, i. viii. ; cf. ii. xi. ). A curious 
divinity was Xipe Totec, ‘the flayed one,’ in 
whose rites the worshippers wore the skins of the 
sacrificed victims, assuming that they were clothed 
in the skin of the god, and expecting thereby to 
be healed of skin diseases {io. I. xviii.). The 
notion appears to some extent in the northern 
tribes — at least the Pottawatomi ‘Story of the 
man with six sons,* narrated by de Smet (X^c, 
Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, VIL viii. ), 
presents striking analogies. 

Ritualistic impersonation of mythical beings, 
spirits of ancestors, the heroic dead, etc., is to be 
found in many localities. It is probably a factor 
in all totemic rites and in symbolic face-painting. 
In the Pawnee Haho, when the consecrated child 
has been painted with the lines^ in which, says 
the priest, ‘we see the face of TirAwa atius, the 
giver of life and power to all things,’ it is told to 
look into a bowl which has been filled with run- 
ning water : 

‘ The running water symbolizes the passing on of generations, 
one following another. The little child looks on the water and 
sees its own likeness, as it will see that likeness in its children 
and children’s children. The face of Tirdwa atius is there 
also, giving promise that the life of the child shall go on, as 
the waters flow over the land* (A. 0. Fletcher, HIS RBSW, pt. 
2 iimi pp. 238, 241). 

The most notable development of this conception 
is among the Indians of the North-West, where 
masked shamans personate mythic powers, and 
among the Pueblo Indians, with whom veritable 
mysteries are enacted by the priesthoods — tests of 
initiation implying at least some degree of partici- 
pation in the supematuial character represented 
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(see J. W, Fewkes, 15 BBEW [1897] and 21 
MBEWi M. C. Stevenson, 23 BBEW [19041; J. 
K. Swanton, 26 BBEW 

It is not without significance that the Shawnee 
prophet Tenskwatawa was regarded by his fol- 
lowers as an incarnation of Manahozho. For 
Manahozho is the demiurge, the servant of the 
Good Manitou, through whose labours power has 
been brouglifc from heaven to earth, and the life 
of man made tolerable — and it is in this capacity 
of creator and mediator that Manahozho holds a 
central place in the Mide rites. And not only was 
Tenskwatawa himself an incarnation of this demi- 
urge, so that ‘ his words were believed to be the 
direct utterances of a deity,* but his body was 
regarded as transubstantiated in ^four strings of 
beans, which we were told were made of the flesh 
itself of the prophet* ; these 

‘were carried with much solemnity to each man in the lodge, 
and he was expected to take hold of each string at the top, and 
draw them gently through his hand. This was called shaking 
bands with the i>rophet, and was considered as solemnly en- 
gaging to obey his injunctions, and accept his mission as from 
the Supreme ' (J. Mooney, lU RBBW, pt. 2 [18963, pp. 676, 678 f.). 
It is with Manahozho, again, that Longfellow iden- 
tifies the Iroquoian chief and prophet Hiawatha — 
possibly Avith some traditional right, since the Iro- 
quoian demiurge is very similar to the Algonquian, 

The Aztec myth of Quetzalcoatl is a typical 
case of belief in re-embodiment. This deity-god 
of the winds, closely associated with the quetzal 
{Pharonmcrus moccino)^ which was his emblem, 
was the ruler of Anahuac in a golden age of 
peace and plenty ; driven thence by the conquering 
Tezcatlipoca, he set sail, over the eastern waters, 
for the land of Tlapallan, promising one day to 
return and rule again, king of a re-juvenated 
realm. The appearance of Cortes was mistaken 
for the millennial return of this deity, re-embodied 
in his ancient form, for he was traditionally bearded 
and light of hue — a fact which modified the resist- 
ance ottered to the Spaniards by the superstitious 
Montezuma. Possibly Quetzalcoatl is but the per- 
sonification of the quetzal itself (to which temples 
were erected as far south as Guatemala), regarded 
as a symbol of the Sun, and, like the phosnix, 
periodically dying to be born again. The plumes 
of the quetzal were insignia of the Mexican rulers, 
and it is an interesting analogy that the Peruvian 
Incas wore as a special sign feathers of the 
* coraquenque,* of which they supposed but a 
single pair to exist, the earthly representatives 
of their sun - descended ancestors, Manco Ccapac 
and his spouse (see Garcilasso, Itoyal Comment 
taries^ Vi, xxviiL). 

The Aztec deity Huitzilopochtli is another deity 
regarded as having once been an earthly hero, to 
whom ‘ after his death they rendered the honours 
of godsMp, making him offerings of slaves* 
(Sahagun, X. 1). A very curious rite in his service 
was his symbolic slaying, an elaborate efiigy being 
made of cereals, into the heart of which a dart 
was plunged by a man personating Quetzalcoatl. 
Afterwards the body was eaten, but the partici- 
pants in this strange sacrament were compelled to 
undergo such penance that, says Sahagun, they 
sometimes filed the country, preferring death at the 
hands of their enemies (m. i.). 

This god, like many another god and wizard, 
possessed the shape-shifting power ; and from this 
to belief in transmigration and reincarnation is a 
step the Indians were certain to take. * They be- 
lieve that souls enter other bodies after death’ is 
the simple form in which this general notion is 
expressed by the Jesuits (Thwaites, xv. 183), The 
most primitive and crude form in which the idea 
appears is in that form of cannibalism which con- 
sists in eating the bodies of deceased relatives, in 
order that their * life * may be transmitted to the 


partakers. This custom appears only among the 
lower peoples, chiefly in S, America, one form of 
it, interesting as probably representing a transition 
from the cruder forms noted by Garcilasso, being 
that of the Yapura river tribes, who burn the bones 
of their dead and then mingle the ashes with their 
drink. 

An interesting custom in this connexion is the 
rite of bestowing the name of the deceased upon 
another person, Avho is then supposed to have 
assumed the dead person’s character j 

* It has often been said that the dead Avere brought to life by 
making the living bear their names. This is done for several 
reasons — to revive the memory of a brave man, and to incite 
him who shall bear hia name to imitate his courage ; to take 
revenge upon the enemies, for he who takes the name of a man 
killed in battle binds himself to avenge his death ; to assist the 
family of a dead man, because he who brings him back to life, 
and who represents him, assumes all the duties of the deceased, 
feeding his children as if he were their own father— in fact, they 
call him their father, and he calls them his children. Mothers 
or other relatives who love a son, or a daughter, or any of their 
kindred, cause such persons to he resuscitated, through a desire 
to see them close hy them — ^transferring the affection that they 
felt for the deceased to the persons who take their names' 
(Thwaites, xxU, 289; cf. xxvl. 166>-63, where the ceremony of 
resuscitating a chieftain is described in detail). 

Nor must we forget the Indian messiah of the 
‘Ghost -Dance Religion, * who taught that the 
Indian dead Avere to be resurrected, the old life 
restored, and even the buffalo and other game 
of former days to be brought back in the body 
(see 14 BBEWy pt. 2). Christian influences Avere 
at Avork here, but they fell on well -prepared 
aboriginal ground. 

See also POSSESSION, Reincarnation. 

IviTERATUEE. — In addition to authorities cited in the article, 
see list appended to Commuktiok with Oeity (American). 

H. B. Alexander. 

INCARNATION (Buddhist).— i. It has been 
held that certain Australian tribes deny all con- 
nexion betAveen conception and sexual intercourse, 
and believe that the spirit — an animal totem or the 
soul of an ancestor— takes its place in the womb of 
the mother in accordance with certain mysterious 
laws and under certain trees, without the normal 
intervention of any physical cause. ^ The savage 
theories of conception, however, do not necessarily 
imply such ignorance of physiological laAvs. It 
would be more accurate to say that many primitive 
peoples believe in the pre-existence of the soul of 
the child, and hold that it is independent of the 
soul and life of the parents. From all time it has 
been accepted as a fact that only divine union is 
always productive — o^k 6.Tro<pd)\toL ddavdTU)p 

(Horn. Od. xi. 249)— and from this it has been 
logically concluded in Australia and India that 
sexual intercourse, though it may condition con- 
ception, is not the cause of it. A living and in- 
telligent germ is necessary. The Brahmans 
thought that this germ was a soul descended from 
the moon through air, smoke, rain, rice, and 
seminal fluid. Among the Australians and Hindus 
the belief was that a kind of spirit, a totem or a 
yandharva, lay in wait for a suitable opportunity 
to penetrate the womb of some -woman and so 
become reincarnated. 

According to Buddhist belief, three causes are 
necessary to conception : (1) that the father and 
mother have intercourse, (2) that the mother fulfil 
her time, and (3) that a gandharva should be in 
readiness. Such is, in so many words, the reply 
of the Buddha when he is asked how children 
are bom {Majjhima, ii. 156 ; Divyavadana, 440 ; 
Milmda, 123). In scholastic circles this gandharva 
is given a name which is really a definition — 
antardbhava, an intermediary being, succeeding 
the maratiahham^ * the being in the dying atate^ 
or ‘ death,* and preceding the upa^pattiohmaf ‘ the 
being in the state of being born * or ‘ conception.* 

I See, S. Reinaoh on the Eatapas, in OAlMt xiL (1912). 
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A certain sect possesses a Sutras which is lacking 
in the Pali canon, where the Buddha speaks of the 
antardbhava ; the Pali canonical sources mention 
only the gandharva, 

2 . All sects do not believe in the antardbhava. 

In this connexion we mig-ht quote more particularly the case 

ot the Mahasariagikas (W. WassiiieS, Budakismus, St. Peters- 
burg, 18G0, pp. 266, 274, 281 ; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the 
Bui^ha^ London, 1884, p. 191) and the school of the Kathavattbu 
(viii. 2 ; cf. xiv. 2). In the time of Vasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. 
A.D. [?]) a certain sect of India proper considered the doctrine of 
the antardbhava heretical, and its arguments coincide in many 
respects with those of Tissa-Buddhaghoga (Kathavattbu); but, 
while the Pali school preserves the traditional text: ‘Three 
causes are necessary . , . that a gandharva should be in 
readiness,’ the Sanskrit scholars, who deny the existence of the 
antardbhava^ read : ‘ . that a being in the dying state (mam- 
V>abhava). . . .* They believe that, just as an object projects its 
reflexion directly and without intermediary on a mirror, so the 
constituent elements (skandhas) of the dying being are immedi- 
ately replaced by other elements, situated in a suitable womb, 
which form a new being who inherits the karma of the dyii^ 
being. It is in this sense that we must understand H. 0. 
Warren’s formula {Bxiddhimh in Translations^ Cambridge, 
Mass., 1900, p. 234): ‘Rebirth is not transmigration’ (see the 
long and interesting discussion in Abhidharmakoiahhd^ya^ Fr. 
tr., London, 1914, p. 16 f.). 

3 . The belief in the antardbhava, however, is 
not contradictory to the doctrine of non-identity 
or to the denial of * transmigration ’ (samhrama), 
i.e. the passage of a person {'pudgala), or skandhas 
(the five constituents of the ego), from one exist- 
ence to another. The skandhas do not pass from 
one existence to another, but, as a flame, con- 
tinually renewed, sweeps over the whole prairie, 
so the skandhas of the dying being engender the 
skandhas of the intermediary being, which, being 
continually renewed, finally' arrive at the point 
where they are to enter a womb and engender the 
skandhas of the new being. 

The sutra {Dlgha, ii. 63), as a matter of fact, 
speaks only of the ‘ descent of the viihdna into the 
womb,’ i.e. the descent of ‘thought,*^ * the spiritual 
element,’ ‘ the series of thoughts ’ ; but here, we 
are told, we must understand by vijhdna the five 
skandhas. In the sphere of desire and matter 
{kdmaP, rupadhdtui see CosMOGOKY AND Cos- 
mology [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. ISO), thought is too 
weak to exist without the support of matter. 

The opinion, common to several European writers, 
that only the karma is reincarnated, would be of 
more weight if confirmed by undisputed texts. In 
cases where the existence of the intermediary being 
is denied, it is believed that the skandhas of the 
dying being project their substitutes into the 
womb, and such skandhas indeed — ^infernal, brute, 
human, ox divine-— as the retribution of karma 
requires. But it is not to be explained how a 
karma could exist independently of the skandhas, 
or produce the skandhas, 

4. The intermediary being is ‘projected’ by the same karma 
as projects the future existence. It will In consequence have 
the form and aspect of the future being, t.e. it will be infernal, 
human, divine, and so on, according to the nature of the future 
being. Its dimensions are those of a child of 6 or 0. Its organs 
are developed ; e.g.^ the intermediary being which is to gene- 
rate a Bodhisattva bears all the marks of a Bodhisattva. It 
penetrates the womb, not along with aliments, but by the 
natural way ; that is why the second-bom of twins is considered 
the eider. The body of the intermediary being is transparent 
and subtle and is ‘ not susceptible to touch.’ Nothing can stop 
its progress towards the place of its birth, since it is armed with 
the magic power of karma ; it feeds on the aliment called ‘ in 
mouthfuls^ (contrasted with touch, joy, etc.), but only on the 
subtle part of it, viz. the smell (gandha)^ from which it derives 
its name, gandharva, ‘ smell eater.’ Some say there is no fixed 
rule as to how long this being lasts; it simply exists till the 
conditions requisite for conception are realized, e.g. till the 
union of the animal, human, or divine couple of the species it is 
to belong to is completed, or else, in the case of beings born of 
heat, i.e. from the exudation of the elements (saidnsvedaQO), till 
masses of flesh in a state of decomposition permit of its incarna- 
tion as a worm, and so on. Others maintain that the inter- 
mediary being lives seven days. If, at the end of this time, 
incarnation has been impossible, it dies and is reborn for 
another week. Others put the length of the period at seven 
weeks. Instead of being reincarnated as an ox, a dog, or a 
black bear, it may be reincarnated as a buffalo, a jackal, or 
a brown bear, if it is not the season for oxen, etc. But the 


animal class may be definitely determined; in this case the 
karma which has determined the intermediary being will bring 
about the realization of the causes necessary to incarnation, 
irrespective of season. 

5. How is the intermediary being incarnated? 
With an eye born of the force of’ karma, it recognizes, 
even from a great distance, the place where it is to 
be born and where its father and mother are united. 
When it is female, it conceives a desire for the 
father j when it is male, for the mother. Troubled 
by thoughts of love^ and hate, it hovers round the 
place of its birth ; in its desire for the delights of 
love, it imagines that it is the agent, and it enters 
into the impurity (seminal fluid and blood) already 
formed in the womb. The skandhas of tlie inter- 
mediary being then grow hard; it dies, and con- 
ception takes place. Conception presupposes also 
the destruction of the elements of productivity — 
sperm and blood ; the first cause of the embryo is 
the intermediary being, for sperm and blood are 
devoid of thought. This is how the beings which 
are to be born out of the chorion or the egg are 
incarnated. 

Those which are to be born of the exudation of the elements 
are attracted by smell. There is a fourth matrix (yom) or 
category of birth: the apparitional heiugs (OAvpapdiuka, i.e, 

‘ easily born ’) which come to life instantaneously, with all their 
organs intact, and all their members and sub-members complete. 
To this category belong the gods, the beings of the lower world, 
the intermediary beings themselves, and some privileged men, 
who are born without the aid of blood, seminal fluid, or the 
exudation of the elements. The intermediary beings who are 
to be born in this way are attracted to the place of their birth 
by a desire to be in a special place or to dwell in a certain abode, 
e.g. the nether world. ‘ How does the future infernal being 
come to desire to dwell in the lower regions ? He is troubled in 
spirit, he thinks he is tormented by icy wind and rain, and he 
sees the fires of hell burning ; his desire for heat hastens him 
thither. The inverse takes place in the case of the cold infernal 
regions * {AbhidharmakoiabMsga, Fr. tr., p. 26). In this class, 
incarnation is rapid, for it depends solely on the conditions 
proper to the intermediary being itself. For the beings born in. 
what is called the ‘ immaterial ’ domain (^drupya ; see (josmogont 
AND OosMoiiOGV [BuddhistJ, vol. iv. p. ISO), the intermediary 
being is useless. Under the very tree where the saint dies in 
meditation, and at the very moment of his death, he begins an 
existence above and beyond space. 

6. A detailed account of the inoamation of the 
* future Buddha ’ (Bodhisattva [2* v. j) would require 
too much space, so we must be content with in- 
dicating a few of the chief points, some of them 
unpublished as yet. 

{a) The old school, represented in this case at 
least by the Sanskrit school of Abhidharma, makes 
no essential distinction between the incarnation of 
the Bodhisattva and that of other men : 

‘Which is the best of all matrices (yoni)? The apparitional 
matrix (aupap&duka). It is exempt from ^enu, blood, and all 
foreign matter on which an intermediary hmng could fix. Why 
then did the Bodhisattva at his last birth choose the matrix of 
the chorion (jardyu)^ He possesses the “mastery” over birth, 
i.e. he can be born where he wills. Because he saw the great 
advantages of being bom of the chorion, the advantage of bind- 
ing the great family of Sakyas by ties 0! parentship to the 
Dharma, the advantage of inspiring with respect the people 
who would say of him ; “ He belongs to a family of Sovereign 
Kings (ehakravartin),'* the advantage of encouraging the faith- 
ful who would say : “He is a man ; even men can attain to this 
perfection.” If he had neither race nor family, people would 
ask: “Who is he? A magical man or a demoniacal being 
(pi^defta)?” — ^There is another explanation; nothing remains 
of the bodies of apparitional beings at death, just as no oil 
remains in the lamp at morning. Now, the Bodhisattva wanted 
to leave behind him at death remains through the worship of 
which thousands of men could gain heaven and deliverance. 
That is the reason why he was bom of the chorion. But this 
explanation cannot be accepted by the Buddhists, who attribute 
to the Buddha a magio power of creation ; he could have created 
remains * (Abhidharmakoiahhd^ya, Fr. tr., p. 14). 

The Bodhisattva, however, is not incarnated in 
exactly the same way as the intermediary beings 
destined for the human race. These generally 
enter the womb under the impression that it is a 
hut to protect them from rain and cold (in the case 
of common beings), or a palace (in the case of noble 
beings). The Sovereign Kings enter the womb 
knowing that they are entering it. So also do the 
Pratyekabuddhas, who in addition, while remain- 
ing, know that they are there. The Buddhas 
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alone enter the womb, remain there, and leave it 
in fir 11 consciousness of what they are doing. 

The future Bodhisattva does not assume an 
animal form to penetrate the womb of the mother, 
tlie vision of Maya (in which the Bodhisattva 
becomes a white elephant with six tusks) being 
merely a portent of the future. 

(b) The Great Vehicle, in its first stages (viewed 
from the logical point of view), continues to believe 
that the Bodhisattva is a man, * not a god/ Men 
must not be given the chance of thinking ‘ we are 
only men, incapable of fulfilling this task, incapable 
of reaching this state of perfection ’ {Lalitavistara^ 
87 f, ). But the blessed or noble {hkadrika) char- 
acter of his descent into and sojourn in the womb 
is insisted on ; he is not soiled by the impurities of 
the womb or by excremental matter. The question 
of the ‘ virginity * of Maya, of the absence of blood 
and seminal fluid, has been settled, since Maya 
{Lalitavktaray 42. 9) takes the octuple vow before 
conception ; but the author of the Lalitamstccm 
does nob press the point. 

The Mahdvastt(>,jthe Suvan?,aj etc., hold that the 
Buddha is born as an apparitional being ; his body 
is, therefore, defined as ‘spiritual^' {manomaya)^ 
which means * produced by the spirit * without the 
aid of the elements of generation. It follows from 
this that there are no remains of his body after 
death. 

The Bodhisattva was also regarded as a magical 
ri,pparition [nirmita), the unreal reflexion of the 
true body which is resplendent in the Tusita 
heaven or in the distant and colossal empyrean 
familiar to the later sutras {Saddharma)* 

I/iTERATURB. — E. Windisch, Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre 
von der Smknwandermgf Leipzig, 1908 (numerous Buddhist, 
Brahman, and medical sources); A. Barth, in Journal des 
Savants^ August, 1899 ; L. de la VaU6e Poussin, in JA ii. 
[1902} 294, JHAS^ lSd7, p. 466, TMoHe des douze causes, London, 
1913, pp. 12, 127, Abhidharmakii4abhd§ya, Fr. tr., London, 1914; 
H. Oldenberg-, Religion du Veda, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 
209; T. W. Davids, in JBAS, 1899, p. 79; H. A. 

Jaeschke, Tib.^JEng. Bictimary, London, 1881, p. 367; Sarat 
Chandra, Tib. Dictionary, Calcutta, 1902, p. 867 ; Mima7][tsdS‘ 
lokavdrttika, Benares, 1898, p. 703; Bodhisaitvahhumi, MS, 
Cambridge, fol. 144a ; Sutrahxtdfiga, ii. 3 {SBB xlv. [1896] 303) ; 
Makabhdrata, iii. 188. 76, xii. 298. 18 (E. W, Hopkins, Great 
Epic, New York, 1902. pp. 89, 175; JAOS [1001] 372); 
Amigitd, iii. {SBB viii. [1898] 241) ; B'raiaitapddabh&^ya, 
Benares, 1895, p. 33. L. DE LA YALL:6E PoXTSSIN. 

INCARNATION (Chinese). — Incarnation in 
anything like the meaning attached to that term in 
Christian theology is unknown in Chinese religious 
thought. We find there the idea of human beings 
elevated to the sphere of the divine in the ease of 
those worthies who are worshipped with divine 
honours. We find also the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual beings, or the possession bjr them 
of human persons who are their mediums in such 
a way that the spiritual power may be regarded as 
temporarily resident in the medium ; but in neither 
is there any approach to the thought of true 
incarnation. 

When we disregard the secondary spiritual 
powers and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of Shang Ti, we find that the idea of the Incarna* 
tion of the Supreme is as remote from Chinese 
religious thought. We have, it is true, such ideas 
as occur in connexion with the birth of Hou Chi. 

‘The ftrst birth of our people was from Ohiang Yuan. How 
did she give birth to our people? She had presented a pure 
uttering and sacrificed, that her childlessness might be taken 
away. She then trod on a toe-print made by Ood and 
was moved, in the large place where she rested. She became 
pregnant ; she dwelt retired ; she gave birth to and nourished 
a son who was Hou Obi. When she bad fulfilled her months, 
her first-born son came forth like a lamb. There was no burst- 
ing, nor rending, no injury, no hurt-showing how wonderful 
he would be. Did not Ood (Shang Ti) give her the conafort? 


1 * Made by Qod * is by some Obineee authorities translated 
‘ made by the sovereign * and so this element of the super- 
natural is eliminated. 


Had He not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, so^ that 
thus easily she brought forth her son?’ (Shi King, pt. iii. blc. 
ii. ode 1 iSBB iii.2 (1899) 396 f,]). 

But the idea of supernatural conception and 
birth must be distinguished from the idea of in- 
carnation. The former does not imply the latter, 
and of the latter idea, understood as Shang Ti be- 
coming man and revealing himself in and through 
the development of a human personality, there is 
no trace in Chinese thought. 

The classical conception of Shang Ti is re- 
markably high. Physical anthropomorphism is 
restrained, and no image of Shang Ti has ever been 
made; but he is freely spoken of as an ethical 
being, righteous and loving. As the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation, then, finds its funda- 
mental Biblical presupposition in the conc^tion of 
man as made in the image of God, so, it within 
the circle of Chinese religious ideas it seeks a point 
of attachment, it must find such a point in the 
ethical affinity of Shang Ti and man, which, e.g., 
makes Shang Ti the ethical standard for man's 
imitation {Shi King, pt. iii. bk. i. ode 7), and 
underlies the thought of the Emperor, in so far as 
he is worthy of his position, being, like the theo- 
cratic King of Israel, the Son of Heaven. Perhaps, 
also, there might be brought into connexion with 
the cosmical significance of the Incarnation the 
conception in *Tlie Doctrine of the Mean ’of the 
Sage, in whom the principles involved in nature 
are brought to perfection, and who in turn bring.^ 
to perfection the world of men and things. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

INCARNATION (Egyptian). — The ancient 
Egyptians had great difficulty in forming abstract 
or general conceptions,^ therein resembling certain 
negro races who to this day do not frame such 
general terms as, e.g., * woman’ or * crocodile,’ but 
think always of a particular woman or a particular 
crocodile.^ Like children, therefore, they found 
it difficult to think of an ego or self as an integrat- 
ing conception, and instead of saying * 1 see,’ ‘ you 
walk,’ ‘ he strikes,’ they said ‘ my ^ea see,’ * yom' 
legs walk,’ ‘his hand strikes.’® Similarly, they 
lacked originally the concepts ‘ all ’ and * whole ’ ; 
so that, instead of the expression ‘ all men,’ they 
used the phrases ‘ each men/ or, more commonly, 

‘ each eyes,* * each legs,’ etc., according to the 
bodily organ concerned in the particular case. 
For ‘whole’ they had no distinct term, but ex- 
pressed the idea by some such circumlocution as 
‘ to its limit,’ ‘ to its extent,’ ‘ in its scope.’ * 

This inability to frame abstract ideas operated 
powerfully upon the forriiation of religious concep- 
tions among the Egyptians. The thought of a 
more or less abstract deity, exercising his power in 
a transcendental manner, was entirely foreign to 
the Egyptian mind. Even a supreme being was 
conceivable only as a concrete existence. In order 
that such a being might conform to earthly norms, 
it must have earthly attributes, and give efiect 
to its powers by earthly means. The Egyptian 
deities were accordingly thought of as being em- 
bodied in men, or in animals, or, though less 
frequently, in plants, and even in things fashioned 
by human hands, such as statues, obelisks, houses, 
and temples. A deity had to eat and drink ; ® he 
lived and died. He was, therefore, always con- 
nected with a particular locality. If he went 
elsewhere, he deserted his previous locality, as he 
could not in his complete individuality be present 

1 A. Wiedemann, Mus^on, x. [1891] 42 f. 

2 K, Weule, Negerlehm in Ostafrika^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 66. 

3 Of. E. de Boug6, Chrestomathie 6gyptienne, ii. [Paris, 1868] 
64 ff. 

* Examples, ib. p. 91 ff. 

6 According to 0. R. Lepsius, DenJcmdler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien, Berlin, 1861-69, iii. BOb, line 16, each of the four 
obelisks of Thutmosis m. in Thebes received as sacrificial offer 
ings a hundred loaves and four pitchers of beer. 
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in different places at one and the same time. If 
he desired to hear or to see, he required ears or 
eyes; and while, e.g,^ ears were ascribed to a 
deity in large numbers ^ in order that he might 
perceive more sounds and words than human beings 
can perceive, yet the faculty was of limited range. 
It is true that certain texts speak occasionally of 
a deity as omnipresent and omnipotent, but these 
assages are in reality invocations designed to 
atter that particular deity, and to induce him to 
maintain his reputation as a supreme power by 
granting his suppliant’s prayer. ^ The conception 
of a truly omnipotent deity was one that the 
Egyptians never attained ; and that the ostensible 
references to such are, after all, but phrases to 
which no real conviction attached is made quite 
clear by the fact that similar qualities were 
ascribed to the reigning Pharaoh in the panegyrics 
of his subjects.® 

When the Egyptians sought to attribute a more 
universal character to a deity in a precise and 
complete sense, they had to resort to a kind of 
syncretism. They fabricated a number of figures 
as manifestations of the deity, and as bearing in 
that capacity various names {ren-u). To the 
Egyptian mind, however, the * name ’ was not, as 
in modern languages, a general term. It was a 
thing by itself, and independent of the object 
which it denoted, and it possessed an immortality 
of its own.** It was related in the closest way to 
what it signified, but was not identical with it. 
To have knowledge of a name was to have power 
over its bearer, but in certain cases the name might 
continue to exist apart from the latter. The 
‘ name,’ in fact, was related to its bearer in some 
such way as the lea, the ha, and other immortal 
elements were related to the individual human 
being. 

The several ‘ names ’ of a deity were not simple 
incarnations thereof, but were generally distinct 
personalities. Thus, if Isis was designated by, 
and worshipped under, various epithets, such as 
Hathor, Mub, etc., these Avere not regarded as 
mere emanations existing in and through Isis, but 
were figures complete in themselves and endowed 
with a power and activity of their own. The 
Egyptians did homage to each by itself, and did 
not think of such homage as accorded to the 
central deity. When they Avished to Avorship Isis 
herself, they required to direct their thoughts 
specially to her. The primary deity always re- 
mained a unity, neither surrendering any of his 
distinctive characteristics to the subsidiary figures, 
nor taking from them any of their attributes or 
achievements. 

In order that a deity might exercise his power 
at a particular place, he required a material body, 
AAdiich served him for a longer ox shorter period as 
a vesture or embodiment; and, by way of facilitat- 
ing such material manifestation, the temples Avere 
furnished with statues or symbols which corre- 
sponded to his supposed cmrpoxeal form, and could, 
accordingly, be used by liim at once as a place of 
sojourn. When such object bad been animated by 
the presence of the deity, it Avas regarded as 
actually the deity himself. But a material tene- 
ment of this kind was not absolutely necessary. 

1 A god with 77 eyes and 77 ears is met with in the Magic 
Papyrus Harris (vii. 6), cd. F. J. Ohabas, Le Papyrus magiqve 
Harris, Ohalon-sur-SaCne, 1860, p. 00 ; cl. E. A. W, Budge, 
Facsimiles of Egyptian Hi&ralio Papyri in the British Mnseum, 
London, 1910, pi. 26, p. 26. 

2 Of. the remarks in the art. Gop (Egyptian), vol, vi. p. 270. 

3 Papyrus Anastasi, ii. pi. 6, line pi. 6, line 6ff. } cl. 

G. Maspero, Du Genre 4pistolaire chez Zes andens Egyptians, 
Paris, 1872, p. 79 f. r • . 

4 Wiedemann, Hie Armdette der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1910, 

p. 16, Meligion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr,, London, 1897, 
p. 293 fl., in xv. [1896] 49 ff., and in L’EgypU, i. [Alex- 

andria, 1896] 573 ff. 


Thus the god of Edfu, in order to help the sun-god 
against his enemies, assumed the form of a winged 
solar disk, and thereafter some portion of his 
divinity always inhered in this neAv figure, Avhich, 
accordingly, became one of the most potent apo- 
tropmic symbols in the religion of Egypt. ^ In 
exactly the same Avay statues and symbols likeiAdse 
permanently retained something of the divine per- 
sonality. ^ They became separate deities, whose 
existence in no way interfered Avith the continued 
existence of the original deity as an integral entity, 
or Avith his capacity to become incarnate in similar 
fashion at another place. Here we encounter a 
mode of thinking Avliich is found among many 
other peoples, viz. the belief that in the painted 
figure, or even in a mere reflexion, there inheres 
permanently a part of the personality of the 
original, though without in any way taking from 
the latter any portion of his individuality. 

Such modes of thought explain the rise of 
numerous distinct forms of one and the same deity 
in a single locality, and also, when once he had 
become embodied there in various objects, their 
continued co-existence. The several forms were 
diflerentiated from one another either by the attri- 
butes Avhich the deity had manifested in his various 
embodiments or by the sacred localities from which 
he had been derived under a certain characteristic, 
and at which he usually resided in a particular 
form. Each of these forms of the original deity 
had a distinct individuality. They were repre- 
sented side hy side in long rows of statues or 
reliefs, or else Avere enumerated in extensive 
lists. ^ 

So far as a deity was not compelled by incanta 
tions to abide in a particular place in order to 
serve the purposes of the person casting the spell, 
the choice among the various available forms of 
incarnation lay with the deity himself. By means 
of certain spells, a dead man, being endowed with 
magical powers, could, after his resurrection to 
life,^ avail himself of existing embodiments or not, 
having the power to assume whatever forms he 
liked, as that of a bird, a serpent, a crocodile, the 
god Ptah, etc., and was subject to no compulsion 
in the matter. 

What we find here is not metempsychosis, hut the capacity of 
the dead to incarnate themselves as they willed. The number 
of possible transformations was unlimited. It is true that the 
Book of the Head^ gives only a few — about twelve — but these 
are merely a selection of peculiarly important forms, and by no 
means exhaust the aeries. The fact that in a text of late ori gin 4 
the regular twelve transformations are brought into relation 
with the twelve hours of the day doubtless points to a later 
attempt to reduce the fonns to a scheme. But the arrangement 
of the relative chapters in the Book of the Dead shows no uni- 
formity, and the forms given in that text are not exhaustive, 
while such a relation between forms and hours is nowhere else 
referred to- 

The dead might also assume a human form. 
Thus, in the first tale of Setna, Almre becomes 
incarnate in Tabubufi, and Keferkaptah in an old 
man. In this narrative, indeed, even the pieces of 
a game have incarnations as the fifty-tAVO human 

1 H. E. Haville, Tecctes relatifs au mythe d^Morus, Geneva, 
1870, pi. 12 ff. ; tr. H. Brugseh, ‘ Die Sage von der gefliigelten 
Sonnenscheibe,’ in AGQ xiv. [1869] 178-236. 

2 e.g„ the rows of statues exhibiting the forms of the goddess 
Sechet in Karnak, founded by Amenophis in,, and completed 
by Sheshonk i. ; cf. P. E. Newberry, in PSBA xxv. [1903] 217 ff., 
M. Beiison and J. Gourlay, The Temple of Mut in Asher, Lon- 
don, 1889, pp. SI, 41, 248. Some of the figures in that series 
bore no distinguishing epithet, and were manifestly intended to 
represent new, and not as yet distinctive, types of incarnation 
assumed by the goddess. For a series of reliefs representing 
forms of Amon, cf., e.g., Lepsius, HenhmUler, iii. 86c, d. For 
lists of the forms of Osiris, see the Book of the Bead, cxlii.— a 
chapter which can be traced as far back as the Theban period ; 
cf. the important list in W. Pleyte and F, Eossi, Papyrus de 
Turin, Leyden, 1869-76, pis. 11-18, p. 22 ff. 

8 Ixxvi.-lxxxviii. The texts of the Book of the Head dating 
from the Middle Kingdom devote numerous chapters to the 
subject; cf. the enumeration given by G, Eoder,in ARW xvi, 
[1918] 79 f. 

4 Brugseh, ZA V. [1867] 21-26 ; Wiedemann, t'6. xvi. [1878] 96 f 
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menials of TabubuS.^ The same text tells us that 
Ahure and her child Merab lay buried in Koptos, 
and yet that they repose in the tomb of the hus- 
band and father. They desire that their mummies 
should likewise be brought to the tomb — a desire 
all the more natural because the mummy was 
regarded as the principal form in which the dead 
became incarnate ; it was a vesture which he could 
restore to life, and in which he could once more 
move about. 

The mummy was subject to bodily needs, and the more 
mobile 6 a* 80 Ul Is depicted as conveying bread and water to it 
through the shaft of the tomb.® Of equal importance with the 
mummy were the statues, s which in the Old Kingdom were 
erected in the serdab, and sometimes also in the chamber of 
worship j in later times mainly in the latter. They were some- 
times ^ven a place in the temple, 4 where, being near the gods, 
they could more naturally look fora share in the sacrificial gifts 
than in a tomb situated at a distance. In particular, statues 
were placed in temples by hings as marks of special distinction 
for men of merit.6 

The dead man, moreover, had a singular power of 
incarnation in relation to the reliefs in his tomb. 
When he uttered his magic formula, the incidents 
portrayed in the reliefs became real. He incarnated 
himself in his own figure, and at the same time 
compelled the other persons and the animals and 
things depicted in the relief to become embodied in 
theirs, and to perform the actions represented,® To 
the same mode of thought belonged the notion that 
a magician could by means of spells change the wax 
figure of a crocodile into a real crocodile.’ 

If beatified men could thus become incarnate in 


so great a variety of forms, there can be no doubt 
that the same capacity was assigned to the gods 
also, though it is true that our documents furnish no 
lists of the forms usually or possibly assumed by the 
individual deities, or of the magic formulae employed 
by them in order to assume such incarnations. 

Of more importance among the forms of incarna- 
tion resorted to by the gods were the sacred 
animals. This idea was not indigenous to Egypt. 
The god-animals were originally the independent 
deities of the primitive inhabitants. The normally 
anthropomorphic and spiritually conceived deities 
introduced into the country during the Nagada 
period by the invading and conquering peoples 
"were brought into relation with the old indigenous 
objects of worship.® The deity of a conquering 
tribe that settled in a particular locality was de- 
clared to be identical with the sacred animal 
hitherto worshipped there, and the latter was 
thereafter regarded as his material manifestation. 
But the deity did not thereby surrender his inde- 
pendent existence. Thus we find, besides the Ptah 
incarnate in Apis, the god Ptali ; and, besides the 
ram Amon, the god Amon. In these identifica- 
tions of deity and animal, no attention was paid 
to possible differences in the distinctive properties 
of the associated pair, and this inherent disparity, 
as we might expect, permanently stood in the way 
of a real fusion between the primitive and the 
incarnate deity. Even when the similarity of the 
two was more marked, as in the case of the hawk 
of Edfu and the sun-god, they still maintained a 


1 G. Kaspero, Contes populaires*, Paris, 1911, p. 123 ff., where 

further literature on the text is cited. On the figures used as 
‘ men,* of. Wiedemann, Altdgyp. Sdgen unci MdrcJien. Leipzig, 
1906, p. 136. » ^ a. 

2 Vignette in the Papyrus Kebket in the Louvre, ed. T. 
Peveria and P. Pierrot, Le JPapyrtts de Neb-Qed. Paris, 1872, 
pl. 3. 

^ On these, cf. Maspero, l&tudes de mythologUy i. fParis, 1898] 
63 If., 77 

* Of. the numerous statues of private persons in the hidingr- 
place at Katnak, in G. Legrain, * Statues et statuettes de rois 
et de particuiiers' (flaU du Mush du Caire, i. tOairo, 19061, ii. 
[1909]), 

e.g. Legrain, op. at, i. 28, 79. 

fl Of. Maspero, Mudes dgypHennes, I [Paris, 1886] 19Sf., 
Etudes de mythologies yi. [do, 1912] 398 f. 

7 Papyrus Westoar; cf, K^.'sp&coyCcmte^populaifesS p, 27 f, 

8 Wiedemann, Der TievTcult der alien AgypUts Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 27 tC. 


mutually independent existence. The incarnation, 
in fact, added a fresh and independent by-form to 
the deity, but the distinct individuality of the 
latter remained as before. 

These ideas emanate directly from the Egyp- 
tian conception of what is involved in personality. 
Man was not in himself an integral unity, nor, by 
analogy, was any other existent being. Each 
individual existence was rather a mosaicdike com- 
plex of various severally independent constituents 
which merely happened to be conjoined in a par- 
ticular body, but was not in its own being de- 
pendent upon that body or its continued existence. 
Thus, in the individual human personality there 
were, besides the body, the various constituents of 
the soul — the the 6a, the sechem, etc.^ — which, 

while conjoined in the man during life, first attained 
complete independence after death, each of them 
then repaiiing to the world beyond in order that, 
according to the Osirian doctrine of immortality, 
it might, as a result of the judgment before Osiris, 
be once more united with the rest in the person- 
ality so restored in the realm of the dead. In 
beings of a higher rank, such as kings and gods, 
the partition of the soul was carried still further. 
These had not simply a single ha and 6a, but several 
of each, and in these the various attributes com- 
bined in the divine person were at a later date 
supposed to be severally incarnated.^ 

A crucial instance of the distinct individuality 
of these elements is found in the idea that the 
divinity of the king might he detached even from 
himself. In this case the divine personality is 
figured as a man bearing a general resemblance 
to the earthly ruler, but sometimes it wears other 
crowns besides his, and it seldom has even the 
hawk’s head corresponding to the hawk-soul of 
the Pharaoh. It receives sacrificial offerings from 
the king himself, and bestows upon him heavenly 
gifts.® The proper divinity of the Pharaoh i’s 
embodied in this figure, but such disengagement 
of a part of the monarch’s personality in no way 
diminishes his own individuality. The sacrificing 
king remains in himself complete, and is in no 
sense a merely partial or fragmentary being. 

The ha of the Pharaoh is often represented as a little child- 
less frequently as a grown man 4— who walks behind the king, 
bearing the royal fca-name on his bead, and carrying the royal 
symbols. It sometimes appears also as the hieroglyphic tran- 
script of the fea-name, furnished with anus in order to hold the 
symbols,® Here the incarnation of the fc<*-elemenfe in a hiero- 
glyphic expression is effected in the same way as the individual 
fife, power, stability, etc., of the king are embodied in the 
hieroglyphs for ‘life,’ ‘power,’ ‘stability,’ etc., which are fitted 
with arms and legs, and carry symbols of the monarch.® 

Further, attributes which seem to us purely 
abstract were regarded as becoming incarnate, 
as, e,g.f the divine protection, which was em- 
bodied in the blood of Isis, and is represented 
by the knot-amulet tet. This amulet likewise 
is fitted with hands,’ or, in some instances, with 

1 Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Souls Eng, tr,, London, 1895, also in Oongrhs 
provincial des OrientaUsteSs St. I^tienne, 1878, p. 159 ff., and in 
ifitsrfon, XV. £18963 46 ff. 

3 Lists of the sun-god’s 14 has, in F. W. von Bissing, SMAt 
1911, no. 6, pp. 6, 12 f. The sun-god, moreover, had seven has 
(J. DCimichen, AUdgyp. Tempehnechriftens i„ Leipzig, 1867, 
pl. 29 j cf. P. Le Page Renouf, Life ForA, ii. [Paris, 1903] 241 ; 
Brugscb, Bieroglyph.-demot. Wbrterbttch, Suppl. vii. [Leipzig, 
1882] 997, and B. V. Lanzone, Lizionario di mitologia egizia^ 
Turin, 1881-86, p. 1205). We read often of the ba-u (pl.) of the 
Iring, though their precise number is not given. 

8 Lepsiiia, Denhmdlert iii. 86a, 189, 191. 

*Xb.m. ISe, 

6 Of. the illustrations in W. M. F. Petrie, A Season in Egypt^ 
London, 1888, pl. 20, p. 22 ; well-defined illustratioas in Lepsius, 
iii. 20a, 21, 655. 61. 

6 As in Lepsms, iii, 86a ; A. Mariette, Abydos^ i., Paris, 1869, 
pis. 28, 82 ; E. Naville, The Eestival-hall of Osorkon London,. 
1892, pis. 1, 9, 14; Lepsius, iii. 2095 ; Mariette, Denddrahs i., 
Paris, 1870, pis, 18, 38, 44, 46, iv., 1873, pis. 2, 12. 

Mooh of the Deads clvi.; cf. the vignette in Naville, Das 
dgyp. Todtenbueh der XVIII-XX Dynasties Berlin, 1886, I 
pi. 106. 
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a head.^ Similarly, incarnate forms of various 
senses and ideas, as taste and feelms,^ hearing 
and sight, year, eternity, infinity, joy,® male and 
female darkness,J* etc., are met with as deities to 
whom homage is paid, and who are, therefore, 
expected to manifest an individual activity in 
favour of the suppliant. Of such forms the most 
frequently mentioned is Truth, who became a 
goddess — ^the Maat worshipped in a number of 
temples as a woman with the symbol for ‘ truth ’ 
upon her head.® Further, the particular truth 
which dwelt in a particular man or deity could 
become incarnate in a similar figure, and this type 
of truth might he eaten or drunk, while the king 
might offer it to the deity.® 

The possible co-existence of a number of indi- 
vidually distinct entities in another being which 
yet maintained an existence independent of them 
is seen also in a curious conception of the royal 
person. The Pharaoh comprised in himself the 
kings of Upper and of Lower Egypt, each of whom 
retained his own individuality. The monarch not 
only bore the titles and dignities that severally 
belonged to the two pronnces, and had a double 
house and a double treasury, but, as king of either 
province, he also offered two distinct sacrifices, and 
in some instances had two tombs/ which, as it 
would seem, belonged severally to the king of 
Upper Egypt and the king of Lower Egypt. 

The king was regarded as of divine origin, and 
even as a god. In this aspect, however, he was 
not merely the incarnate form of a particular 
deity, but was a new addition to the pantheon — 
one who, clothed in a human form and born of a 
human mother, lived as a man amongst men, and 
yet could associate with the other gods on a footing 
of perfect equality. At death he discarded his 
purely human traits, though he did not completely 
surrender his human nature. In the earlier period, 
he was supposed to eat the older gods, thereby 
acquiring tneir peculiar qualities, and so becom- 
ing the supreme divinity.® In later times the 
process of complete deification after death, by 
which he became a kind of Osiris, is not depicted 
in detail. 

The Pharaoh owed his divine nature to his 
having been begotten by a god— a transaction 
•which is often brought clearly before us.^ When 
the procreation of a new deity had been resolved 
upon by the higher powers, the god Ea or Araon- 
Ra assumed the form of the reigning king, and 
visited the qneen upon her couch in the palace. 
He revealed to her his divine character ; his love 
sussed her person, and he begot the coming ruler, 

1 on the late*Theban coffin in the Museum at Cairo, first 
floor, vestibule, no. 1161. Similar forms of incarnation might 
he ascribed also to the gods, as in a relief from the reign of 
Amenemhat in., ed. H. Schafer, AKntlichz^’ JBericUe aus den 
IcQnigl. Kunstsammlungen, xxxiii., Berlin, 1911-12, cols. 40-46 
(the Sebak of OrocodilopoUs). 

3 Wiedemann, in Sphinso^ xvi. [1912] 40 f. ^ , 

8 Altar of Pepi i. in Turin ; ed. J. Bonomi and S. Sharpe, in 
TBJBA ill. [18741110 pis. l-S.. .. . r j 

^Eeferences for these and similar conceptions in Lepsius, 
*Uber die Gutter der vier Elemente bei den Astern,' in 
AjBAW,1856,p.lSlff. , „ ^ ^ 

» Of. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians^ London, 

VieSnmnn, AMG x. [18871 661 ff.; A. Moret, U Mtuel du 
evMe divin jowt'ncilier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 188 ff. 

7 Of. H. R. Hall, JHS xxvi. [1906] 176 f. , 

8 Pyramid Unas, 1. 496 ff. (tr. Maspero, jRTr iv. [1883] 69 fit.). 

9 e.p., in reliefs (for Amenopbis iii.) at Luxor, ed, A. Gayet, 

Le Temple de Louxor de la mission arch, du Cayre^ 

XV. 1], Paris, 1894, pis. 63-67 ; in better form, with discussion, 
Oolin Campbell, The Miraculous Birth qf King Amonhotep IIL, 
Edinburgh, 1912 ; at Deir el-Bahri (tor Hatahepsut), ed. 
Naville, TAe Temple of Deir el Bahart, ii., London, 1897, pis. 
46-66 ; a fragment (for Ramses ii.), ed. 0. Campbell, 

48 f. ; alluded to in the Papyrus Westcar (for Icings of the vth 
dyn. , in the royal titles, etc.; ct Wiedemann, m Musdon, 
xiU. [1894] 872 f. ; A. Motet, Du CaraeUre reltgieua M la 
royauti pharaonigue, Paris, 1902, p. 48 fl. *, Maspero, Mudes 
de mythologiCt vi, 263-286. 


and decided what his name should be. So fax, 
however, the god had implanted in the mother only 
the divine element of the son. He now commis- 
sioned the god Khnuphis to form the child’s bodily 
members, and accordingly that deity fashioned the 
body of the future ruler, as also that of his ka^ 
which was of like shape with himself/ upon the 
potter’s wheel, while a goddess bestowed life upon 
these fresh creations.® Then at length the child 
was born in the presence of, and with the aid of, 
various gods and godilesses. 

The circumstance that, when the god begot the 
child, only the divine element of the latter was 
created enables us to understand why occasionally 
not merely a single deity ivas impHcated in the 
act, hut why all the goas might claim to have 
begotten the Pharaoh,® and to exist in him, ^ To 
the purely concrete mode of thought characteristic 
of the Egyptians such an infusion of deity could 
he most simply represented after the manner of & 
procreation. It was only in respect of this divine 
element, and not in respect of the whole divine 

g ersonality, that the god became incarnate in the 
xng. 

That a mere particle of divinity sufficed to make 
the newly created king a partial incarnation and a 
divine person is also implied in the myth of Ra and 
Isis.^ Here Isis kneads earth with the spittle of 
the sun-god, and forms a serpent which, in virtue 
of the spittle, may he a source of danger to the god 
himself. The same idea is found in an extant 
legend from the Xllth dynasty,® in which Isis tries 
to secure a portion of the seed of Set as a means of 
gaining power over him. In such instances the 
implanted particle of deity does not always carry 
with it the entire range of the divine nature as an 
incarnation in another being. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is only a particular attribute that is transferred 
in this way. Thus the man who sucks the mUk: of 
a goddess or a sacred cow absorbs thereby, not her 
entire divine ego, but only her inherent immor- 
tality.® 

The choice of the reigning monarch’s figure for 
the act of procreation was determined by the fact 
that the god, on other occasions of his intercourse 
as an incarnate being with the king, chose a form 
which corresponded externally to that of the 
Pharaoh then upon the throne. ^ Inasmuch as the 
two homologous figures both existed at the same 
time, it is clear that the deity did not become in- 
carnate in the king, but really assumed an inde- 
pendent figure of similar appearance. This figure 
might he designated by a special name, which 
applied both to the deity and to the reigning king. 
Thus we read of the Amon of Ramses II., of the 
Sechet of Sahura/ etc. When a monument, and 
especially a temple or chapel, was founded, not by 
a king, but by a private individual, the latter was, 
equally with the king, regarded as the creator of a 
new divine hy-form. Thus, in the reign of 
Ramses il. worship is said to have been accorded, 

1 The lea and its relation to the man have been discussed most 
recentljf— with references to earlier works— by Maspero, in 
JMfemnon,vi. [1912] 125 ff. i »» At. 

2 Haville, op. cit. ii. pi. 48 ; Gayet, op. cit, pi. 66, On the life- 
giving frog-deities of Egypt, cf. A. Jacoby and W. Spiegelberg, 
m Sphinx, vii. [1903] 216 ff., viii. [1904] 78 f.; and on the closely 
related idea that frogs might be generated from the slime of the 
Nile, Wiedemann, in OLZ xi, [1908], coi. 179 ff. ^ 

B As, e.g., in the Stele of Kuban, ed. E. Pnsse d*Avennes, 

Moni^mcnts^^vptiens, Baris,184Lpl. 21, 1. 8. _ . . 

-4 Pleyte-Bossi, Papyrus de Turin, pis. 81, 77, 181-S ; tr, 
Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptims, 64 ff. 

5 F. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Guroo, 
London, 1898, pi. 8, p. 4 ; of, Wiedemann, in SpAinai, xiv. [1911] 
89 ff, 

6 Wiedemann, * Die Milchverwandtschaft im alten Xgypten* 
in Am l/rquelli Ui. [1892] 269 ff. ^ . 

7 Of. the texts given by L. Borchardt in Mitteilungen der 
deutsohen OrienUGeselUchaft^ no, xxxviL (Aug. 1908) 29 f.J 
Brugacb, Reoueil de rnmxments igyptiens, i. (Lelprig, 1^2], pi. 


4, no, S. 
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not only to the Ptah of liamses himself, but also 
to the Ptah of a certain Menna.^ 

Besides real incarnations, however, considerable 
interest attaches in Egypt to pseudo-incarnations. 
The adept in magic, when uttering his spells, 
frequently claimed to be a particular deity, and as 
sucn demanded obedience and threatened the 
powers that resisted him.^ It need not be supposed 
that he actually believed himself to be the god in 
question, but he was at all events convinced that 
such a claim would make an impression upon other 
gods. By way of making the identification more 
emphatic, the adept in some cases had the name of 
the particular deity inscribed upon his person. 
From similar motives the names of Isis and 
Nephthya respectively were insciibed upon the 
bodies of the two principal female mourners who 
recited the dirges in mourning celebrations, and 
effected the resurrection of the dead person by 
sympathetic magic.® Whether in early times 
masks of the gods likewise were employed with a 
view to a more complete identification cannot be 
decided by the extant records, but the practice is 
attested in connexion with the cult of Isis in the 
Hellenistic period, and may well go hack to earlier 
usage. 

Again, the glorified dead^ and the gods might 
assume the forms of other deities. Thus Isis took 
the form of a sacred coav, and Horus that of 
the Apis bull, in order to reach the city of Apis 
unmolested.® In this case the incarnation was 
effected, not in the sacred cow and the Apis bull 
themselves, but in figures resembling them, and 
so, of course, commanding a like degree of respect. 
The story in which Batau is said to have assumed 
fche^form of a bull with all the beautiful symbols 
in its hair, and thus to have been honoured as a 
sacred hull— though in reality it was not such ® — 
must he interpreted in the same way. This text 
also shows the vast variety of possible metamor- 
phoses which a higher being might assume in his 
incarnations. When the bull had been slaughtered, 
Batau caused two trees to arise from the drops of 
its blood, and in these he then took up his abode. 
From the trees, again, he passed, in the form of a 
splinter, into the oody of a woman. She became 
pregnant, and the child she brought forth was his 
final form of iucamation, i.e, Batau himself. 

In most cases a particle of the being incarnating 
himself was implanted in the new form that he 
adopted, though, as we have seen, this was not 
absolutely necessary. But certainly the Egyptians, 
with their concrete habit of thought, persistently 
sought to invest all beings with a tanrible and 
material form. If the gods, or the dead, or any 
other entities were to endure and to evince their 
power, they could do so only by means of an in- 
carnate form. 

Literature.-— There is as yet no monograph on the Egyptian 
ideas of incarnation. Apart from the passages cited in the 
article, we have in modern literature nothing to fall haclc upon 

1 See a writing-palette in Berlin, no. 6764. The omission of 
the cartouche and the mode of writing the. name Menna show 
that the reference here is not, as Erman (Z A. xxix. [1891] 48 5.) 
supposed, to King Manes, but to a private individual — perhaps 
that charioteer of Ramses ii. of whom we read in the Pentaur 
poem. 

8 Wiedemann, Magie wnd Zauherei im alien Agppten, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 13 ff. Of peculiar interest in this connexion is the 
Magic Papyrus Leyden, no. 348, pi. H, line 2 £f., ed. Pleyte, 
mudes dgyptologiqttes, Leyden, 1866, p. 178 fP.; cf. Pap. Ebers, 
ed. G. Ebers, Leipzig, 1876, pi. 1. 

t See lamentations of Isis and Nephtbys in the Papyrus Berlin, 
no, 1425, ed. P. J. de Horrack, CJfJuwes diverses, Paris, 1907, p. 
S4 ff.j and in the Papyrus o! Nes-min in the Brit. Mus., no. 
10188, pi. 1, 1. 4; cf. Budge, JFaodmiles'of Egyptian Sieratie 
Papyn in the Mttsewm, p. 1. 

4 Attested as early as the time of the Pyramid of Pepi i., in 
which (line X66) that king takes the head, of the Anubis jackal. 

5 J. Dtimichen, J)ie Oasen der li^aoken. Waste, Strassburg, 
1877, pi. 6, p. 27 ; cf. Brugsch, in ZJCxvii, (1879] 19. 

fi Papyrus d’Orbiney, pi. 14 fif.; cl. Maspero, Contes pop«- 
laires^t p. lid. 


except treatises dealing generally with the Egyptian religion, 
as cited in the artt. Egyptian Religion, vol. v, p. 236 f., and 
God [Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 279. A. WiEBEMANN. 

INCARNATION (Greek aud Bomau). — ^The 
term ‘ incarnation ’ usually implies God becoming 
man, and connotes the opposite process to ‘apo- 
theosis.* But thought wavers in a curious way 
between the two. When virtue in man*s esteem 
has won its way to heaven, when a Pollux, a 
Hercules, an Augustus, a Bacchus, a Quirinus — to 
employ the examples used by Horace {Carm, iii. 
iii. 9-15) — have assumed their seat at the celestial 
board, and begun to quaff the nectar of the gods, 
then it is suspected that merit so transcendent 
must have been of heavenly origin, and a birth- 
story is invented which goes to show that the 
person who has been apotheosized was in reality 
already divine. 

Strictly speaking, incarnation means the putting 
on of fiesh hy the divine ; it need not necessarily 
be — although, as a matter of fact, it usually is — 
the flesh of man. When 2eus visited Leda in the 
form of a swan, that was incarnation as much as 
when he visited Alemene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon ; hut we must insist on flesh of some kind. 
There would be no propriety in applying the term 
incarnation to the visit of Zeus to Danae in the 
shape of a shower of gold. Artemis, according to 
one legend, compassed the destruction of Otus and 
Ephialtes by turning herself into a stag, and 
running between the young giants, who shot each 
other in their eagerness to hit the beast. We have 
also an instance of this lower form of incarnation 
in the tale that on the appearance of another of 
earth’s monstrous brood the god.s were so terrified 
that they changed themselves into beasts and took 
refuge in Egypt, this part of the story being per- 
haps a Greek attempt to account for the theriolatry 
in the Nile country. 

To the Greek mind the specific difference be- 
tween gods and men lay in the fact that the former 
were immortal and the latter mortal (except in case 
of apotheosis). All other differences, as in wisdom 
and beauty, were of degree, not of kind. Herein 
is the key to the Greek concept of incarnation, and 
throughout the pagan period it was really believed 
that the gods could and did assume the form of 
men. Their motives for so doing were many and 
various, hut the most prominent was to gratify 
their amorous desires. The sons of Zeus by human 
mothers were innumerable. Among them were 
Perseus, Castor and Pollux, who were specially 
called ‘the sons of Zeus’ (though it is said that 
only one was really so), Heracles and Bacchus, 
iEacus and Sarpedon. The mothers of these were 
Danae, Leda, Alemene, Semele, ASgina, and Lao- 
' dameia. Many, too, were the sons of Poseidon, 
most of whom are marked by gigantic size and 
insolence. Of the three brothers who divided the 
world between them, Hades alone seems to have 
I been without issue of any kind. 

I The sons of the gods did not fail to follow the 
: example of their sires in the way of amours with 
mortal maids or matrons ; and, in consequence, a 
particular member of a human family might have 
in him or her a strain of the divine. Thus Theseus 
was said to have been the son of Poseidon, Troilus 
the son of Apollo by Hecuba, Deianeira was said 
to have been the daughter of Dionysus, Meleager 
the son of Ares, Linus the son of Apollo, and so on. 
These were perhaps appreciations arising out of 
the characters of those persons either in fact or in 
fiction ; but one obvious motive for the invention 
of such stories was the general desire to ally 
oneself with the divine. Thus Hellen was said to 
have been really the son not of Deucalion, but of 
Zeus, which at once conferred the patent of nobility 
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upon every Hellene. All Greek physicians claimed 
to be descended from Asclepius, and so from 
Apollo ; and on the same lines Socrates is made 
playfully to argue in the Euthyphro (11 C) that all 
sculptors were descended from Daedalus, and so 
from Hephaestus. 

But love was not the only motive which induced 
divine beings to take human flesh upon them. It 
was anger at the gods that drove Demeter to 
leave heaven and incarnate herself as a woman. 
It was to gratify her spite against Heracles that 
Hera assumed the form of an Amazon. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is the censorship of human morals 
that is the operating motive. Thus it was to 
test the insolence of Laomedon that Apollo and 
Poseidon assumed the form of men ; and the great 
god Zeus himself came to earth in the likeness 
of a working man (Apollod. iii, 98, dvd^l 

X^pv'i^TT}), in order to make trial of Lycaon and his 
fifty sons, who excelled all men in impiety. The 
same motive underlies the well-known story of 
Baucis and Philemon, which has been immortalized 
by the genius of Ovid ; and we know from Hesiod 
that the belief was entertained that the gods 
roamed the earth in the likeness of men to take 
note of human conduct. That is the highest moral 
use that is made of the idea of incarnation in pagan 
mythology. 

The idea of divine birth appears now and then 
among the Greeks even in historical times. Plato, 
after he had achieved immortality for his writings, 
was reported to have been the son of Apollo. He 
is the only philosopher who has attained the 
honour of a birth-story. The Spartan king 
Demaratus, we are told by Herodotus (vi. 69), was 
declared by his mother to have been the son of the 
hero Astrahacus ; hut then there was a malicious 
counter-statement that the supposed hero was 
really the donkey-driver. Alexander the Great 
was believed even in his own lifetime to have been 
the son of Ammon ; and there is a story told by 
Plutarch {Alex, 3) that the reason for the loss of 
Philipps eye was that he had peeped through the 
keyhole of his wife’s chamber, and had seen the 
god in the form of a serpent entwined about her 
couch. The birth-story of Romulus and Remus is 
an echo of many similar tales in Greek mythology. 

XjiTBEATiiaB.— See references in text and art. Gexek Bbugiok. 

St. Geoege Stock. 

INCARNATION (Indian).— The tenet of incar- 
nation {avatdra) is a fundamental one in mediaeval 
and modern Hindu religion as taught in the 
Furdnas and similar works j it is so especially 
with the Vi^nuites, the greater number of whom 
worship either Rama or Kxsna, the two last incar- 
nations of Vi|nu, not that god in his proper form ; 
the reverse holds good with Siva, who is adored as 
such, or under one of his various forms which 
cannot be properly called incarnations. We must, 
therefore, examine the incarnations of Vi§nu in 
order to comprehend the nature of incarnation as 
conceived in India, and to form an idea concerning 
the origin and development of the complex body of 
beliefs on the subject. 

The theory of the incarnations of Vi§nu pre- 
supposes the reco^ition of Vignu, or, as he is 
more appropriate^ called in this connexion, 
NSrayana, as the Supreme God, the creator and 
ruler of the universe, the upholder not only of the 
cosmic, hut also of the moral, order of the world. 
When the enemies to his rule endanger the order 
of the world, the god incarnates himself for the 

S >se of defending it. This is expressed in two 
quoted verses of the Bhagavaagitd (iv. 7 f.) : 

* Whenever there is a decline of the Law, 0 Bh&rata, and an 
increase of iniquity, then I put forth myself (in a new birth). 
For the rescue of the pious and for the destruction of the evil- 
doers, for the establishment of the Law I am bom in every 


Originally, therefore, the number of these ap- 
pearances or births of the Lord seems to have been 
regarded as indefinite ; but theological speculation 
tended not only to fix the number of incarnations, 
but also to define more clearly their relation to the 
Supreme God. This can be seen from the account 
of the incarnations in the SarivaMuj i. ch. 42 f. 
It commences with a verse made up of the begin- 
ning and the slightly altered end of the passage 
from the Bhagavadgita just quoted : 

‘Whenever there is a decline of the Law, O Bh&rata, then the 
Lord appears for the establishment of the Law.’ 

And it continues : 

* One form of him, the best one, for ever abides in heaven 
practising austerities [Naraya^a seems to be intended], the 
second [form] is gone to sleep on his couch, for the destruction 
and creation of beings, meditating on his mysterious self ; who 
after sleeping a thouaaiid aeons becomes manifest for the pur- 
pose of action, at the end of a thousand years, as i^e god of 
gods, the Lord of the world [Vigpu].* 

Then some of his incarnations are related, the 
last of which — that of Kalki — being designated as 
the tenth (v, 2368), proves that the number of his 
incarnations amounted to ten, as in later times. 
It is worthy of note that in this place the incarna- 
tions are cmled prddurbMva, * manifestation,’ and 
not avatdra^ which has since become the current 
term ; thus it is usual to speak of the ten avatdras 
of Vi§nu. According to tne common belief these 
are : (i) Fish, (2) Tortoise, (3) Boar, (4) Man-lion, 
(5) Dwarf, (6) Paraiuraraa, (7) Rama, (8) Kr§na, (9) 
Buddha, and (10) Kalki, whose incarnation is still 
to come.^ 

Now, if we examine the various incarnations of 
Vi§nu, we shall find that they fall into several 
groups. First the Yamana, or Dwarf, incarnation 
is a Legend developed from a mythical feat of Y4nu 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda, viz, the 
three strides with which he measured the three 
worlds. Second^, the Kilrma, or Tortoise, and 
the Varaha, or Boar, incarnations ascribe to him 
deeds which originally were believed to have been 
performed by Brajapati the Creator (see Satapatha 
Brahmanay VII. v. 1, 5 ; Taittiriya Samhitdt Yl, ii. 
42 } Taittiriya Aranyaha, i. IS j and Satapatha 
Brdhmana, XIV, i. 2, 11). Prajapati is frequently 
represented as taking one form or other for some 
special purpose j in our case the reason of his being 
assumed to have taken the form of a tortoise and 
of a boar may have been that his primitive worship 
had been of a theriomorphic character, at least 
with some classes of the people. When Narayana 
(Visnu) became the Supreme Deity, the Creator 

iThe incarnations (pr^itrSAdua) actually related in the 
Barivairhta (loc, cit.) are: (1) Varaha, f2) Man-Hon, g) Dwarf. 
(4) Dattatreya, (5) Jamadagnya (Paraeurama), (6) E^a, (7) 
Epfna, and (8) E^!, which, as stated in the text, h called the 
tenth. In the Santiparvan of the MaJi&bMrata (cccxxxix. 
103*» 12966 f.) the following incarnations (pr&durbhdva) are 
enumerated : (1) HMhaa, (2) Tortoise, (B) Fish, (4) Boar, (6) 
Dwarf, (6) (Para^u) Kama, 0 BSma Dadarathi, (8) Satvata 
(Ey^Qa), and (9) Ealhi. The Maffdvadffiid (loo, a‘#.) spealcB of 
the ‘many births' (janmdni) of the god; the MambAdrata, 
Vmaparva (487), of the ‘thousands of his manifestations' 
(prddurbhdva). Of the account in the Matsya and Bhdgavata 
Purd^ias, Muir (Ortgr. Shr, Texts, iv.8 [1873] 166 fO says: 

‘ Vi^pu's incarnations are then enumerated {Matey <t JPurdiif^, 
xlvii. 284-254), vk. (1) a portion of him sprung from Dharma, 
(2) the Karasiihba, or Han-lion, and (3) the Dwarf, incarnations, 
which are called the celestial manifestationB (saimAhuti), the 
remaining seven being Ihe human incarnations caused by 
Sukra's curse. These seven are : (4) the DattStreya, (6) Man- 
dhatr» (6) Panuiuraina, (7) Bama, (8) Vedavy&sa, (9) Buddha, and 
(10) KaJlu incarnations. (Eight instead of seven are obtained if, 
with the Marathi expounder, we understand ihe beginning of 
verse 243 to refer to Ky^ija.) The Bhdgavata Purdiyt gives 
twenty-two incarnations (i. hi. Iff.), viz. those in the forma of 
(1) Pv^^, (2) Varaha, or the Boar, (3) Narada, (4) Kara and 
Nirayapa, (6) Kapila, (6) DatUtreya, (7) Yajiia, or Sacrifice, (8) 
B.§abha, (9) Pi^hu, (10) Matsya, or the Blah, (11) Burma, or the 
Tortoise. (12 and 18) Dhanvan^ri, (14) Karasuhha, or the Man- 
lion, (15) Vamana, or the Dwarf, (16) Para6nr5.mn, (17) Veda- 
vy&sa, (18) Bamako and 20) BalarUma and Ey^pa, (21) Buddha, 
and (22) Ealki. The last two are represented as future. Bat 
the incarnations (avatdra) of Vifi^u are innumerable, like the 
rivulets flowing from an inexhaustible lake. J^is, Manus gods, 
sons of Manus, Prajapatis are all portions of him.’ 
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and Lord of the world, he stepped into the place 
of Prajapati, the Creator in the period of the 
BrdhmanaSf and the deeds of Prajapati were 
transferred to Yisnu. In this class of incarnations 
we may reckon/ besides the Tortoise and Boar 
incarnations, the Matsya, or Pish, incarnation, 
which refers to the legend of Mann’s being saved 
by a fish during the Deluge ; for that fish, ac- 
cording to the later version of the story in the 
Mahahhdrata (iii, 187 — 12474 iff. )» reveals himself as 
Brahma Praj apati. The incarnation of Narasinaha, 
or the Man-lion, stands by itself, or might be 
ranged with the Dwarf incarnation; it refers to 
a popular legend of Yisnu killing, in the form of a 
Man-lion, the demon ’Hiranyaka^ipu — a legend 
which is once alluded to in* the Yedic literature, 
viz. Taiitirlya Arawyakchy X, i. b. 

The remaining three incarnations, viss, those of Parafiurama, 
of Kama Da^arathi, and of Kfa^a, have this in common, chat 
those heroes had originally no connexion with Vignu. The 
story of Para^urama itself, as told in the Mahabhdrata (iii. 
116 jEf., xii. 49), has no reference to Vi§^u, hut the first book of 
the Rdmdyaiyiy which is a later addition to that epic, contains 
a continuation of Para^ur§,ina’s story, according to which the 
hero was in possession of Vianu’s how and met the young Kama, 
son of Da6aratha, exp,rea8ly to subdue him ; hut the latter, who 
had already broken Siva's how, now bent Vi?nu’a bow and de- 
prived Para^uraraa of his glory. This legend, apparently a late 
invention, would he absurd on the supposition that both Ramas 
are incarnations of Vi^pu, since then the god would humiliate 
himself ; but It shows that ParaSurama had, in popular tales, 
been brought into some connexion with Visuu ; and this circum- 
stance, together with the name Kama, which he shares with the 
more famous seventh incarnation of Vi?nu, may have facilitated 
his reception in the series of incarnation’s of that god. He was 
recognized as such at the time of the redaction of the present 
text of the Makdbhdrata (see note on p. 193 ^), and thus in the 
introduction of his story there (iii. 115) a confused passage is 
Insetted <v. 16-19) in order to make allowance for the current 
belief. 

The incarnations with which we have dealt seem 
more or less to he set up by theological speculation 
rather than to have constituted part of a general 
and popular belief. It is different, however, with 
the two next incarnations, those of Bama and 
Krsna. They are the only ones which have any 
practical importance in the religion of India ; for, 
as stated above, their worshippers form a consider- 
able part of the Hindus and the great majority of 
Yi^nuites. Hence it will he necessary to enter 
into more details with regard to these two 
matdras. According to the unanimous belief of 
the Hindus, Rama came long before Kr§pa, the 
former at the end of the TrebS, the latter at the 
end of the DvHpara, Yuga. The reason of this 
belief is, no doubt, the fact that the Barndyaf^, 
which celebrates the life and deeds of Rama, does 
not mention Kri^na, while, on the other hand, the 
Mahdhh&rata, in which plays a most im- 

portant part, not only frequently mentions Rama 
and the other heroes of the Udmayaij^a as belong- 
ing to a past age, but also relates his adventure in 
a lengthy episode (RSmopakhyana). 

In the case of Kama we seem to watch an incar- 
nation in the making, for in the original parts of 
the JtdTndyandy viz. bks. ii.“Vi., the poet regards 
his hero as essentially human, and seems entirely 
to ignore his divine character. The latter, how- 
ever, is fully acknowledged in bks. i. and vii. , which 
by common consent of ail critics are declared to be 
later additions.-^ Therefore between the composi- 

1 This question has been discussed at great length by Muir, 
Oris^ Skr, TextSy Iv. 441 flf. Aj it ia important for the problem 
imdcr dlscuseion, we adduce here an argument which, in the 
writer’s opinion, Is conclusive. Near the end of the original 
work occurs a chapter (vi. 117) which is, without doubt, a 
later addition. It relates that, whan Sxt& entered the fire, the 
gods appeared and Brahmi declared Kama to be NSrayana, the 
highest deity, etc. ; for K4taa had thought himsolf a man till 
then. Now, it in the preceding part of the originid poem R&ma 
had been asserted to be N&rftyai^a, no such passage as the above 
could have been inserted in this place ; nor would the author of 
the original work have deferred till eud mention of the fact 
that the hero is no other than thb highest god^ It maybe noted 
that this is the only passage In this epic in which we meet wlih 
a name of Kfsna. ( 


tion of the original work and the addition of these 
later parts the belief that Bama is an incarnation 
of Yisnu must have arisen and have gained uni- 
versal assent. Before that time BS-ma had been 
an epic hero, but the Mdmdyana seems to have 
made him immensely popular. Since the poet has 
described him as the best of men, the most dutiful 
son and loving husband, as possessed of every 
virtue, in short, as a model of morality, he became 
the favourite of the people at large and so the 
subject of veneration.^ There is still another 
cause for Kama’s promotion to divine rank. His 
adventures are of such a wonderful character that 
he certainly appears more than a common mortal ; 
he associates with superhuman beings represented 
as monkeys and bears, he undertakes an expedition 
against Lanka over one hundred yojanas ot sea, 
fights and vanquishes the demon race of the 
Bfiksasas, etc. Thus it is not difficult to imagine 
that the epic hero became a popular god, and that 
in order to account for his divine dignity, notwith- 
standing his human character, he came to he re- 
garded as one of the manifestations of the highest 
god—as an incarnation of Yisnu. 

This belief has a popular as well as a speculative 
side. The latter is determined by the ideas about 
Irahmay the evolution of the world from it, and 
the identification of NSrayana with Brahma. The 
popular side of the belief in the incarnation of 
vi§nu is to some extent founded on that god’s 
popular character as destroyer of demons {daitydri ) ; 
Yi^nu vanquishes the fiends to relieve the world, 
gods and men, from their oppression. The same 
function, ascribed to some minor deity, becomes 
the bond that connects him with Yi§nu in popular 
opinion. The idea of manifestation* was probably 
beyond the grasp of the mind of the people ; they 
required a more material link between the god and 
his incarnation. In fables and epic poetry the 
connexion of a hero with a god is usually accounted 
for by a myth relating how the god begot the hero 
in question with some girl or woman ; the hero is 
the ojBfepring of the god. This relation did perhaps 
savour of Slegitimaoy; at any rate, it was not 
assumed in the case of the highest god and his 
manifestations, but was replaced by one of a more 
mystical character. The story about Yi§nn’s in- 
carnation in Bama is told in the Bdmaya^at i. 
16 ff* 


The gods complain to Brahma about tbe oppression and 
violence of the Kak^asa Ravax;ia, on whom he had conferred the 
boon that he could not be killed by a god. But, as he could bo 
slain by a man, Vi^^u consents to be horn as such in the persons 
of the four sons of King Ba^aratha by his three wives. When 
that king celebrates a sacrifice for the purpose of begetting 
sons, Viqnu appears in the sacrificial fire and gives Deiaratha a 
big vessel filled with divine sacrificial food Q^dyma) which he 
enjoins him to divide among his wives. Kausalya gets half ot 
the potion, and Sumitra and Kaikeyi the remaining part, but in 
unequalportlons.^ In due time all the three queens are delivered 
of sons, Kausalyi of B4ina, Sumitr&of l^ak^aQaandSatrughna, 
and Kaikeyi of Bharata. 

In accordance with this story, the incarnation of 
Yispiu is not of the same degree in all four sons ; 
hut his essence is present to a greater degree in 
Bama than in his brothers. Pro bably Bama alone 
was originally considered an incarnation, and his 
brothers were only later, through their connexion 
with him, regarded as partial incarnations. By a 
similar process the wife of Bfima, Sita, came to 
be regarded as an incarnation of Yi§nus wife, 
Laki^ml, though originally Sita seems to have been 
a chthonie deity before she became an epic 
heroine.® These details, however, are apparently 


1 In the original story on which Valmiki based his epic, the 
character of B3.ma does not seem to have reached perfection. 
He perfidiously killed Vail— -a deed which the poet struggles 
hard tb show in a good light. 

a The same story is told in different JPtrrdiias and other 
works ; but there is no agreement regarding the proportion 
of the several parts of the pdj/cwa given to the three queens. 

* Of. art. Hbroxs anp HuRO-eona (Indian), vol. vi. p. 061. 
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the outcome of theological speculations, not of 
popular belief. 

The remarkable change in Rama’s position from 
an epic hero to an incarnation of Visnu, which, as 
stated above, took place between the redaction of 
the original Mdmdyana and the addition of its 
first and last hooks, does not appear to be the 
result of a slow development of religious ideas, but 
seems to have been caused by the application to 
him of a theory already fully established. In other 
words, it is not likely that the theory of incarna- 
tion was first suggested by the story of Rama ; in 
all probability there was already another similar 
incarnation of Visnu acknowledged by the people 
of India. This must have been his incarnation as 
Krsna, since the preceding incarnations, as appears 
from our remarks on them, seem to have had little 
importance as far as popular religion was con- 
cerned. In the opinion of the present writer, the 
wide-spread worship of Elr^na as a tribal hero and 
demi-god, and his subsequent identification with 
Narayana, the Supreme Lord of creation in that 
period, gave birth to the theory of incarnation, 
not as a philosophical speculation of learned 
mythologists and theologists, but as the great 
principle pervading and upholding a popular re- 
ligion. For Krsnaism in this sense prevailed in 
India probably centuries before the beginning of 
our era, while Ramaism, so popular from the 
10th cent. A.D, downwards, is a comparatively 
late development. The incarnation of Krsna is, 
therefore, the most important one for the elucida- 
tion of the problem under discussion — the origin 
and the development of the theory of incarnation. 

The identity of Krsna and Vi§nu (or Narayana) 
is generally acknowledged in the original sources 
of the history of his life and deeds, viz. the 
Mahdbhdrata, Hari'omiAa, and the Furdiias. 
References to him in the literature which precedes 
the redaction of our text of the Mahdbhdrata are 
few and short; but they are of the highest in- 
terest, and therefore deserve to be examined with 
great care. In these ancient allusions to Kr§na 
we must distinguish between the names Vasudeva 
and Ki:§na, though iu historical times they denote 
the same person, Vasudeva is mentioned first in 
the Taittirlya Aranyahat X. i. 6, as a god together 
with Narayana and Visnu, apparently as mysti- 
cally identical with them. We next meet with I 
this name in Panini, iv. iii. 98, where the wording ! 
of the sutra and the context in which it stands in- 
dicate that Panini regarded him not as a Rajput, 
but as a person of the highest rank, probably as a 
god.^ ]^§na’s name occurs first in the Chhdndogya 
Upani^adi m. xvii. 6, where it is said that Ghora 
Angirasa imparted a particular piece of secret 
knowledge to Kr§na, the son of Devaki, Here, 
then, Kpsna is still regarded as a man and not as 
a god. fiiit in a verse quoted in two late UpanU 
sadSf the Ndrdyandtha'rvaMras and the Atmahodfai 
'Upani^ads, he, tie son of Devaki, is mentioned to- 
gether with MadhusMana (= Visnu) as having the 
attribute IrahmaTTbya*, whatever that word may 
mean in this connexion, it is evident that the son 
of Devaki is here regarded as equal to Vi§nu, or at 
least as a deity. The testimony adduced seems 
to warrant the assumption that, when the Vedic 
period drew towards its end, Vasudeva was con- 
sidered, an equal of NS-rayana and Visnu, but that 
Kr§na, the son of Devaki^ was still regarded in 

1 See Pafcafijali’s remarks on the sutra in question. It is clear 
that Paqini did not regard Vasudeva as a Jc§atriya in the usual 
sense of the word, since he then would fall under the rule in the 
next sutra. The compound Vdsudevdrjundbhydm is against 
PantnVs own rule (u. ii. 88), according to which Arjuna snould 
be placed first. The inversion of the order in the compound 
was apparently occasioned by PEpini’s regarding Vasudeva as 
superior to Ar juna, abhyarh/it<Sf though the rule which assigns 
the first place in a Dvandva compound to the abhyarhita was 
. first given by Xaty5yana, his successor (n, 2. 34, vdrtu 4). 


the Vedic period as a wise man inquiring into the 
highest truth, and only at some later time was he 
put on an equality with Visnu. We conclude that 
Vasudeva, the god, and Krsna, the sage, were 
originally different from one another, and only 
afterwards became, by a syncretism of beliefs, one 
deity, thus giving rise to, or bringing to perfection, 
a theory of incarnation. 

Vasudeva is unanimously explained by all Indian 
writers as a patronymic of Vasudeva, bis father 
according to the epic narratives. But Baladeva, 
who is likewise reputed a son of Vasudeva, is 
never called Vasudeva. Besides, an old variant 
of Vasudeva, noticed by lexicographers and used 
by Bhasa in the DiltavdJcya, v. 6, is Vasubhadra, 
a form which recalls the similar name of another 
popular deity, Manibhadra, king of the Vakhas. 
Now, as Manibhadra is also spelt Manibhadra 
(Manibhadda in Jainaprakrit), and Narasiihha 
Narasiihha,^ by an inorganic lengthening of the 
first syllable, so Vasudeva and Vasubhadra seem 
to have been forms, perhaps popular, of Vasudeva 
and Vasubhadra — names directly derived from 
vasUi denoting either * wealth, riches,’ or the gods 
of that name. If this etymology of Vasudeva is 
right, we must assume that the story of his being 
the son of a knight Vasudeva and the name of 
his father have been developed from his very 
name Vasudeva. In support of this assumption 
it may be said that the oldest tradition does not 
mention Krona’s father, but his mother, calling 
him the son of Devaki. 


If the narrative of Ky^pa is more closely examined, we find 
indications that two different persons, a god and a man, are 
combined in him. For the story itself is naturally divided into 
two distinctive parts ; the first (bdlacharita) relates his early 
life among the cowherds as foster-child of Nanda ; and the 
second, covering the rest of his life, relates his adventures as 
the leader of the clan of the yr? 9 ^i 8 , and his alliance with the 
Papdavas, especially with Arjuna. In the former part it is easy 
to recognize him as a cowherd-god (Govinda, the cow-finder), 
and in the latter, as a Eajput hero. As infant, child, and young 
man, he worked many wonders, destroying demons chiefly, and 
mostly in company with Baladeva, his brother, who is also 
called ESma and Hali, * he with the plough,' or Halayudha, ^he 
whose weapon is the plough.* Now, Baladeva too was a powlar 
god— of husbandmen, as his plough proves. He is called Rau- 
hineya, the son of Rohipi ; but the story is that he was con- 
ceived by Devaki and afterwards transferred to the womb of 
RohipL^ This story is apparently invented in order to make 
him a brother of Kp^pa; probably the two popular gods 
Govinda-Vasudeva and Baladeva* were closely connected, and, 
after the former was identified with the Raiput hero Kpspa, the 
latter came to be regarded as his brother. They are always found 
together till Ef^pa has slain Kaihsa and placed Ugrasena on the 
throne of Mathura. Henceforth he appears as the tribal hero 
of the Yadavas ; he is their leader in all important events ot 
their history, he defends their town Mathura against mighty 
enemies, ana when resistance seems hopeless be leads the tribe 
of the Yadavas to the shore of the western ocean ; there he 
builds Dvarakfi, the new capital of the Yadavas. He enters into 
an alliance with the Papdavas, and with their help overcomes 
his great enemy Jarasandha, king of Magadha ; and he slays 
the latter's general Si4upaia, king of Ohedl. He took part In the 
tribal feuds of the Yadavas, and at last witnessed their ruin and 
the destruction of Dvaraka. His death wsui occsasioned by the 
hunter Jaras (old age), who mistook him for an antelope and 
pierced his foot with an arrow. The unmistakably epic char- 
hoUsr of this story seems to prove that it has been the subject 
of an epic or a cycle of epic son^. This epio must have been 
current among the Yadavas, the Rajput race which revered 
Er^pa as its tribal hero ; and, as the numerous clans of the 
Yadavas were settled in Northern as well as in Western India, 
the assumed epic must have had a wide circulation. The 
originals, if ever they were written down, have been lost but 
the matter they contained has been preserved in the Jaaru 
vathia and some PurdrMS, Their great popularity in so large a 
part of India seems to have been the cause of their hero Ejppa 
having, by an epio syncretism to be observed In other litera- 
tures also, been Introduced into the great national epic of the 
Bharatas, where he appears as the friend and counsellor of the 
Papdavas. 

Now in the Mahdhhdrataf the Marimmiaf and 
the Purdnas the poets take every opportunity of 

1 Taittirlya Xra^yakat x. i. 7. 

* A similar transfer of an embrj’o is told by the Svetambara 
Jains of Mah&vira, who was transferred from the womb of 
DevSnandS. to that of Tri^ala. 

* Notice the similarity of the names Vasudeva and Baladeva, 
and of their variants Y^ubhadra and Balabhadra. 
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glorifying Krsna as the Supreme God ; but their 
description of liis deeds, and especially of the 
counsels he gives to his allies, reveals to us a man, 
certainly not eminently good, like Bama, but 
rather the contrary — a crafty Bajpnt chief who is 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his ends. Even the Hindus seem 
to have been conscious of the fact that he is not 
quite an ideal hero ; for there is a rery interesting 
chapter in the jPurdna (iv. 13) which under- 
takes a vindication of the character of Kr§in.a in 
one particular instance. 

The question, then, is how this Rajput hero 
should have come to be acknowledged not only 
as a god, but as the incarnation of the Supreme 
peity.^ Christian influence, assumed by Weber, 
is excluded by chronological considerations, for 
the Jains have built up their entire hagiology on 
the model of the history of Kr/sna ; they assume nine 
Vasudevas, Vasudevas, Balaclevas, and Prativasu- 
devas. As this curious system of the Jains, which 
presupposes the worship of Krsna as a very popular 
religion of India, is already found in some of their 
canonical books, and as these are prior to our era, 
there can have been no Christian influence at work 
in originating the worship of Ki:§na. R. G. Bhan- 
darkax supposes 

‘that a K^attriya of the name of Vjlsndleva belonging to the 
Yadava, or.SaCvafca race founded a theistic system as 

Siddhartha of the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jaatyka race 
founded atheistic systems, *2 

This theory seems scarcely tenable for a very 
weighty reason : the deeds ana adventures of Kysna 
related by the authors of the great epic and the 
Purdims are essentially those of a warrior and 
Rajput chief, and there is none which shows him 
in the light of a founder of a religion. All that 
may safely be conceded, as a surmise, is that this 
Rajput chief, like some other kings of Upaniqad 
renown, took a great interest in the highest theo- 
sophical questions, and thus gave an impetus to 
the formation of a new religion. Bhandarkar 
proposes an alternative theory : ® 

‘ Or, perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince 
of the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped 
by his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connexion with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that dan to other 
classes of the Indian people.' 

This theory is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, more probable than the former, but it 
requires some alteration. We must keep in mind 
three significant points. (1) Tasudeva seems to 
have been regarded originally as a god and as 
distinct from Krsna ; for, besides the general reason 
adduced above, there is an interesting story related 
in the Sabhaparvan of the MahdJmdrata (ii. 14) 
in connexion with the history of Jarasandha. 
Paunjraka, king of the Baugas, Pundras, and 
Kiratas, pretended and was believed to be Puru- 
§ottama (i.e. Vispn) j he was known under the 
name Vasudeva, and had assumed the emblems of 
Kysua. In the HarimMa and several Purdnm* 
his conflict with and destruction by Kx^na’are 
related at some length. Now, whatever facts, if 
any, may underlie this legend, it is obvious that it 
could not have been invented nnless at that time 
the dignity of V asudeva was not thought inseparable 
from the person of Kysna; or, in other words, 
Vasudeva was stOl regarded as an independent 
deity, probably a form of Vi§nu. (2) A religious 
system based on the worship of V^udeva-Kp§na 

1 A good account of the opinions put forward by various 
writers on this problem, is given by Kiohard. Qarbe in the intro- 
duction to his (German) tr. of the Bhagavadgitd (Leiprig, 
1906). The reader will find there the references to the original 
papers. 

3 Meport on the Search for Semakrit ifaniwenpfs, i88S-8L 
Bombay, 1887, p, 74. 

8 /A 

4 Vi^u V. 34, tr. H. H. Wilson, JLondon, 1864-77, v, 

123, n. 1. 


as the highest god is that of the Pancharfitras 01 
Bhagavatas. The oldest account of it is contained 
in the Narayaniya section of the Mahdhhdrata 
(xii. 334^351), 

There ‘the Pancharatra is represented as an independent 
religion professed by the Satvataa and is also called the Satvata 
religion (cccxlviii. 65, 34 84) ; and Vasu Uparichara, who was a 
follower of that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme 
God according to the Satvata manner (vfdAi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun ' (cccxxxv. 19, 24).i 

It appears from the above quotations that the 
new religion was originally a tribal religion con- 
fessed by the Satvatas. Now, the Satvatas are an 
important section of the Yadava race ; thus we see 
that the religion which recognized Krsna as the 
Supreme God was originated in that race to which 
Krsna belonged. On this supposition we can 
understand that Vasudeva-Ki^na is not found in 
the Bdmdyana and the early Bnddhist writings ; 
for these works belong to Eastern India and the 
home of the Yadavas was Northern and Western 
India. (3) Some indications of the character of 
the religion professed by Krsna may be found in 
the Chhdndogya TIpanisad, There (m. xvii. 1 fl.) 
human life is described under the form of a soma- 
sacrifice, the natural functions— eating, drinldng, 
etc. — are interpreted as elements of the sacrifice, 
and the cardinal virtues as the reward {dahsiiid). 
Then the text goes on : 

Ghora, son of Atgiras, having explained this [subject) to 
Kyspa, son of Devaki, said : ‘ He who has become exempt from 
desire should repeat-, at the time of his death, these three 
[Yajur Vedic mantras] : “ 0 1 thou art undeca;^ing I Thou art 
unchanging! Thou art the true essence of UfeT" About it 
there are these two stanzas from the Eigveda [vm. vi. 30 and 
I. 1. 103 : “They see the morning light of that piimeval seed 
which burns beyond the sky “ Having beheld the superior 
light from beyond the darkness, we go to the Sun-god amongst 
the gods, to the highest light.” ’ 

The idea that human life itself is equal to a 
Vedic sacrifice is more than once expressed in the 
Upapisads ; ^ it tends to lessen the importance of 
sacrificing, which was the highest duty in the old 
Brahmanical religion, hut has no place in a popular 
religion. Further, the imperishable nature of the 
soul is insisted upon, and its ultimate union with 
the Highest Light, These are some principles 
which have been fully developed in the religion 
which teaches the identity of with the 

Simreme God, 

The facts explained above allow us to form an 
opinion on the origin and gradual development of 
the belief in Krsna’s incarnation. During the 
Brahmana period Praj §pati the creator was believed 
to assume, on occasions of distress, various forms, 
as that of a boar or a tortoise, in order to rescue 
the creation. After him came NarHyana ; he was 
identified with Vi§nu, the slayer of demons. About 
the end of the Vedic period a popular deity, 
Vasudeva, came to be acknowledged as a form of 
Visnu. Now the race of the Yadavas, whose clans 
were settled both in the North and in the West of 
India, revered as their tribal hero Kr§na, the son 
of Devakf, who, like other princes of the Upanisad 
period, had the renown of having been an earnest 
seeker of religious truth. We assume that about 
this time the worship of Vasudeva as a form of 
Vi§nu had become the popular religion of the same 
people who worshipped Kr§na as their tribal hero, 
and that both kinds of worship influencing each 
other became in the end one in such a way that 
Krsna was believed to be a manifestation of Visnu 
— iii a word, a human incarnation of the Supreme 
God. 

To contlnae the ftccount of Kfspa’s incarnation, a myth must 
now he mentioned which connects his incarnation bodily with 
Jfarayaca. \Vhen the latter was implored by the gods to save 
the earth from the oppression of her enemies, Narayapa plucked 
out two of his own hairs, a black and a white one. Descending 

1 Bhandarkar, Report^ p. 73, 

2 Cf. Mfdtdndr&ywiiyjbt 64. 
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fco the earth and entering* the womb o! Devaltl, the black hair 
was born as Kpg^ia, and the white one as Baladeva. This legend 
explains the names Kygpa, ‘black/ and Kefiava, fancifully 
derived from ‘hair*; it accounts, moreover, for Kpspa 
being of dark colour and Baladeva light. It is to be noted that 
this myth makes Baladeva also an incarnation of Virau, though 
he is generally declared to be an incarnation of Sesa, the snake- 
god. 

As has already been mentioned, the incarnations 
of NSrayana seem originally to have been termed 
‘manifestations’ {pradurbhava\ whereby it is 
indicated that the god continued to exist in his 
true form though at the same time he manifested 
himself in a form chosen for a particular purpose.^ 
However, instead of prad%rhtima^ another term 
has become current, viz. avatara, literally ‘ descend- 
ing.’ It was imagined that a part of the deity 
descended from heaven and took bodily form as a 
man, etc., or was horn as such; we find also the 
word aMavatara, ‘partial incarnation,’ and even 
amSdTh^dvatdra, ‘incarnation bjr a part of a part.’ 
These terms were probably originated by a some- 
what materialistic conception of the process of 
incarnation, evidenced also in the case of the four 
sons of Daiaratha. The orthodox opinion in the 
case of Krsna, however, denies that the Supreme 
Deity is not wholly present in him. What the 
orthodox opinion was will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from a commentary on the Visnu 
Purdna which we transcribe from Muir, Orig, SJer. 
Texts, iv. 258 : 

‘Puru§ottama is here figuratively said to have become incar- 
nate with a portion of a portion of himself, because in the Kr§oa 
incarnation he was manifested in a merely sportive body in the 
very circumscribed form of a man, and not because of any 
diminution of his power, since even in the and other incar- 

nations he is said to have shown himself in every possible form, 
and to have possessed all divine power, and so forth. But is it 
not the case that, if a portion is taken from a whole composed 
of parts, there is a decrease of power, etc. [in that whole], and 
that thus an inferiority of power will attach to the portion rela- 
tively to the whole, just as when a heap of grain, or any other 
such whole, is divided ? 1 answer, No ; since such a diminution 
does not occur in him whose nature is light ; for though there 
is a seeming difference in the individuality of one lamp, and of 
another lamp derived from it, yet an equality of power is per- 
ceived in each ; agreeably to the text from the Veda . . “ That 
is full, and this is full ; a full arises out of a full : if a full be 
taken from a full, a full remains’* ; and also agreeably to such 
texts as this, “The supreme Brahma with the form, and with 
the characteristics, of a man, is a great mystery ; but Kpspa is 
the lord of himself.** And the employment of the term “ hairs’* 
in the words, “My hairs shall descend to the earth,** and “This 
hair shall slay Kaihsa,” etc., is intended to signify that the task 
of removing the earth’s burthen was such as Brahma in all his 
plenitude could effect by a very slight instrumentality, and not 
to assert that the two hairs were identical with [Bala]rama and 
: for two insensible hairs, nob being conscious spirits ani- 
mating the bodies of those two persons, could not fulfil their task. 
If it be said that the lord occupying, the bodies of Balarama and 
Kyfpa, which were produced by the magical operation of the 
hairs, will do so and so, we reply, “Yes ; for there is no differ- 
ence in the result, and because he himself said, * I [shall be 
born] on the eighth night of the dark fortnight of the moon.**^* 

It remains to notice the ap;^lication of the incar- 

We may ex^ude as afien to the present subject the 
various forms under which Siva is adored as Budra, 
Bhava, Mahakala, Ardhanari^a, etc., and the wor- 
ship of his spouse as Gauri, Parvati, Devi, Vin- 
dhyavasini, Chamunda, etc. ; for these are not 
limited and successive manifestations of the deity, 
as in the case of Visnu’s avataras, but they may 
be said to be co-existent with each other. Different 
from them are the avatar as or amidvatdras of many 
gods which are acknowledged in epic or classical 
works, and are intended to establish a connexion 
between a person, famous in mythical or legendary 
history, and some god or goddess. In original 
epics, in India as elsewhere, many of the heroes 
are supposed to he sons of a god. Thus, in the 
Maundy ana, Hanuman is the son of the Wind-god, 
Vali of indra, Sugriva of Stirya, etc., and in the 
Mahdhhdrata Bhima is the son of the Wind-god, 

1 A similar power is ascribed to the accomplished yogi, who 
is credited with the faculty of creating several bodies and being 
present in all of them at the same time (see Yogamtra, Iv. 4-6). 


Arjuna of Indra, Karna of Surya, Yudhisthira of 
Dharma, Nakula and Sahadeva of the Alvins, etc. 
The same view still prevails in the first book of the 
Edmdyana (ch. 17) where Brahma exhorts the gods 
to beget sons with nymphs and demi-goddesses — 
sons who as monkeys and bears will be the helpers 
of Kama in his strife with Kavana. In the MaJid- 
bhdrata (i. 67, xv, 31), on the contrary, all the 
heroes of the epic are declared to be partial incar- 
nations of gods, demi-gods, demons, great saints, 
etc. Here it is obvious that the idea of incarnation 
becomes mixed with that of re-birth ; for only the 
latter could apply to the two last-named categories. 
It may he mentioned that something similar holds 
good also in the fully developed theory of Visnu’s 
avataras; for the demon Hiranyakasipu, wliom 
Visnu slays as Npiihha, is born again as Kavana, 
and for a third time as Sisupala, to be killed by 
Kx§na. But in the case of gods we have true 
avataras, and, in this part of the epic, partial in- 
carnation is substituted for the original parentage. 
In some cases, however, opinions differed. Thus 
Arjuna is the son of Indra, and should, therefore, 
also be an avatdra of Indra, and so he is called in 
a passage of the Marivwmia (v, 304:0) ; but in the 
Mahdhhdrata he is considered an avatdra of Nara. 
The reason for this opinion, apparently, was that 
he is associated with iCr^na, and, as the latter is 
an incarnation of Narayana, who is also named 
together with Nara, Krsna’s friend was regarded 
as an incarnation of Nara. For a similar reason, 
Baladeva is occasionally regarded as an incarnation 
of Vi^nu, because his brother Kr§na is one; but 
usually he is regarded as an incarnation of the 
snake-god Sesa. 

This theory of avataras has become very popular, 
and is being applied in many cases even now. 
When a local saint has a proper shrine where he 
is worshipped, and his fame continues to increase, 
a legend is sure to he fabricated which declares 
him an avatdra of some god or fsL A similar 
notion of avataras is also frequently met with in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit tales ; a hero or heroine of 
the fable is declared to he an avatdra of a Gan- 
dharva, Vidyadhara, Apsaras, etc., in the sense that 
the latter has been horn as a man or woman on 
earth, usually by a curse of some higher god whose 
displeasure he or she has incurred, and will resume 
his divine state when the period assigned for his 
punishment is over. Finally, the notion of incar- 
nation has occasioned a frequent metaphor in San- 
skrit ; a man may he called an avatdra of Kama, 
or a girl of Bati, just as we would say of a man 
that he is an Apollo, or a woman that she is a Venus. 
Such expressions prove how deeply rooted the idea 
of incarnation is in the Indian mind. 

Lotsrattjkis.— The necessary references have been given in the 
article. The subject has not been treated systematically before. 

Hermann Jacobi. 

INCARNATION (Muslim).— Among the Mus- 
lims an interesting development of belief in incar- 
nation occurred, though it is confined to the Shf ites 
or Persian section of Islam and is in no sense 
Semitic. The details of the belief have varied with 
different sects and individuals, but its general out- 
line is clear. It arose out of the fact that All, 
whom Muhammad desired as his successor, wa.s set 
aside by the leaders at Medina until after Abti 
Bala:, ’IJmar, and 'UthmEn had occupied the posi- 
tion of Khalit, and out of the further fact that'Ali 
was assassinated in A.D. 660 by a Kharajite dagger. 
Al-Basan, his elder son, died of poison nine years 
later, while al-5^sain, the younger, perished at 
the battle of Kerbela in 680. In time these tragic 
events led the followers of All in Persia to regard 
him and his sons as semi-divine, or even as incar-* 
nations of God. Thus the ShTites, who are called 
ghdliya or ghulM (‘ultras’) or 'All Udhl (‘deifiers 
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of 'All ’), go the length of believing that God became 
incarnate in the person of the Prophet's son-in-law 
by descent (cf, T. Haarbriicker, Schahrastdni^s 
Aeligionspartheien, i, 199). The best known of these 
sects, the Nnsairi, regard 'All as the first of the 
three persons of the triad. 

According to the more general Shi' ite view, 'Ali 
and his two sons were imaTns, or divinely appointed 
leaders, and were succeeded for a time by other 
imams. By some of the sects these imams are re- 
garded as Nuqat, or ‘Points,' of divine manifesta- 
tion. The Shi ites are divided as to the number of 
imams, one part holding that there were seven, the 
other that there were twelve. Both agree that the 
last imam did not die, but is concealed, awaiting 
the proper time of his full manifestation. From 
each of these branches of Shi' ites important claim- 
ants of incarnation have appeared. 

From the believers in seven imams arose the sect 
called by Europeans ‘Assassins,' a branch of which 
was established in Syria during the Crusading 
period. * The Old Man of the Mountain,' E^hid- 
ad-Dln Sinan, who was for many years the terror 
of the region, claimed to be not only an imam, but 
an incarnation of the deity. His claim won large 
acceptance among the Isma'Ilians, though some 
hesitated to believe it because he was lame (see art. 
Assassins, voL ii. p. 138 fi*.). From those who be- 
lieve in twelve imams there arose in the last century 
the Babis and Baha’is. On May 23, 1844, Mirza 
'All Muhammad, a merchant of Shiraz in Persia, 
announced himself as the Bab, or gate through 
which men might communicate with the concealed 
imam. He rapidly advanced from this point, soon 
claiming to be an incarnation of God— a claim that 
was allowed by a number of enthusiastic followers, 
some of whom suffered martyrdom for the belief. 
The Bab himself was martyred at Tabriz, July 9, 
1850. One of the followers of the Bab named 
Baha’u'llah in the year 1866-67 proclaimed himself 
as * He whom God shall manifest,' whom the Bab 
had foretold, claiming that the Bab had been hub 
as a J ohn the B^tist to him. This caused a schism, 
the followers of Baha’u^llah being known as Baha’is 
and claiming that their founder was an incarnation 
of God (see art. BXb, BMs, vol. ii. p. 299 ff.). 

Another interesting outcome of the Shfite doc- 
trine occurred in Egypt, where, in A.D. 967, the 
Fatimid dynasty, founded upon the claims of ‘ Ali, 
was established. In the reign of the Khalif ^Jikim 
(A.D, 996-1021), of this dynasty, there came to 
Egypt an Isma'ilian named Barazi, and publicly 
expounded Ismailite doctrines. Though repulsed 
by the people, he was well received by the reigning 
family. In time he taught that the soul of Adam 
had entered into 'Ali and so had passed to the 
Eatimid line, and that consequently $akim was an 
incarnation of God. an eccentric char- 

acter, whose persecutions of Christians and Jews, 
and whose attempt to purge Egypt of sexual im- 
morality, had taken fantastic forms. It is doubtful 
whether he was altogether sane. The teaching of 
Barazi appealed to him, and, while he lived, these 
views ^pear to have dominated the court at Cairo. 
When Hakim finally vanished in a mysterious way, 
the followers of Barazi were driven out and went 
to the Lebanon, where they founded a new sect, 
called Barasacan, now commonly termed Brnses. 
The Druses still regard H^him as an incarnation 
of God, Birring the lifetime of Hakim a difference 
arose between Barazi and another teacher named 
Harazah. The teaching of Hamzah prevailed. He 
became the real founder of the Bruses. It thus hap- 
pened that Barazi is counted a heretic by the sect 
that bears his name. The Bruses hold that at the 
beginning there emanated from God a pure spirit 
of light called the universal mind, who became the 
medium of creation, and that, when God was in- 


carnate in Hakim, this universal mind was incar- 
nate in H®>'i^zah. For a fuller account of them 
see Sects (Christian) and Sects (Muslim). 

Litkraturb. — • T. Haarbriicker, Alv.*l-Fath* Muh'ammaii 
asoh-Schahrast<lni*sReUgiomfpaHMiAnui!\dPhil(>&ophe!n^chulen, 
Halle, 1850-51, i. 164-230 ; C. Hnart, artt. * *Ali ’ and ‘ 'Aliilahi,’ in 
El i„ Leyden, 191B, pp. 283 fl., 292 f. ; Silvestre de Sacy, Expose 
de lareligion des Druses, Paris, 1838 ; J. Wortabet, Religion in 
the East, London, 1880 ; F. J. Bliss, The Religions of Modem 
Syria and Palestine, New York, 1912. For literature on other 
phases of Muslim incarnation see the bibliographies under 
Assassins and Bin, BabIs. GeORGB A. BAETON. 

INCARNATION (Parsi). — ^Incarnatioii in the 

B r sense of the term has no place in the re- 
of the A vesta (‘the incarnation of Ahura 
Mazda' not being a proper designation of Zara- 
thustra [B. Ednlji Bastoor, A True Zarathosti 
Guide, Bombay, 1913, p. 182]), hut the conception of 
the king's sacred endowment, or ‘ holiness ' (see art. 
Holiness [General and Primitive]), in virtue of 
the somewhat vague personification of its super- 
natural efficacy, developed into something in the 
nature of incarnation. This khwarenah was the 
mysterious element which made the gods {Yt, xiv. 
2, xvii. 15, V. 89, x. 141 ; Nyd. iii, 11 ; Ys, Ivii. 3, 
i. 1) and the souls of the dead {Yt, xiii. 1, 9, 11, 
14-16 5 Y$, lx. 4) powerful {Yt. xix. 9ff.) and 
worthy of worship 5 which gave the sun (Fif. vi. 

1 ffi), the moon {Yt. vii. 5 f.), the stars {Yt. viii. 1), 
the pre-eminent star, Sirius {Yt, viii. 2ffi), and 
water {Yt. viii. 34, xiii. 65 j Ys. Ixviii. 11, 21) their 
benign influences 5 which protected the house (F?, 
lx. 2, 7) and the nation {Yt. xix. 64, 69, x. 27); 
which, as the ‘Aryan glory’ {Sir, ii. 9), or the 
‘glory of the Aryans' {Yt. v. 42; Sir. i. 25), be- 
stowed wealth upon the Aryans, i.e. the Iranians 
{Yt. xviii. If.), endowed men with vigour and 
wisdom, with the power of overcoming the hos- 
tility of nature and of demons {Yt. xviii. 2), with 
success and prosperity (Fjf. v, 86 ; Ys. lx. 7) ; and 
effected what they sought to attain by their sacri- 
fices (Ff. xiii. 24, 41, xvii. 6, x. 108, xxiv. 34, 46). 

Etymologically the word khwarenah means 
‘ light/ * lustre,^ and there is perhaps some con- 
nexion between this original meaning and the 
fact that, when Zarathultra's mother, who was 
richly endowed with the khwarenah, was a young 
girl, she glowed like a great fire {Dlnkart, vll, ii. 
71), and so also the body of the Saosyant will 
shine as the sun (ib, Vll. xi. 2 5 cl iii. 7). In the 
Avesta, however, the *^lory' is never spoken of 
as ‘ light/ Here it flies in cosmic space 0mkart, 
vn. ii. 3) like a bird {Yt. xix. 3411.) ; it swims and 
Iddes in the sea (Yt. v. 42, xix. 56 ffi) 5 it sojourns 
in reeds and in milk {Bund. xxxi. 32) ; in the form 
of an animal it accompanies the Chosen.^ 

The khwarenah of the Kavi dynasty was of a 
special and distinct ty^e 5 here the ‘ Kavi khwa^ 
renah^ becomes the ‘Mng's glory’ {Ys, i. 14; Yt. 
i. 21, xix. 9, 69 ffi). It was in virtue of this Kavi 
glory that the world-rulers of that dynasty ac- 
quired their title to their position, and tneir ability 
to perform their exploits. Now, as this power- 
substance manifested itself as a deity, and was 
invoked and worshipped as such {Yt. xviii, 71; 
Sir, ii. 9), we may speak of it in this aspect as in 
some sense an incarnation. The line of the Elect, 
of the men incited and possessed by the khwarenah, 
begins with Haosyanha (FI xix. 26), and is con- 
tinued through Takhma XJrupi to Yima, the ruler 
of the blissml primal age (31). When once, in 
foolish arrogance, Yima spoke false words, the 
power-substance broke forth from him thrice {Yt. 
xix. 34, <.e., doubtless, as priestly glory, warrior 

1 According to the Kdmdmdh, 41 ff., and the Mh-ndmah 
(E. G; Browne, The Literary Mistorg of Persia, London, 
1902 flf., i. 187, 148), ‘“a very large and mighty ram” caught 
up ArdaSir and rode beside him on his horse, the fine ram 
being the royal glory.' 
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glory, and peasant glory, respectively; cf. ih, 63), 
passing to tne god Mitlira and the heroes ThraSta- 
ona and Keresaspa (cf. Dlnkart^ Vii. i. 26 ffOi ^^d, 
finally, after a fierce struggle between the god of 
fire and the dragon for its possession, seeking 
shelter in the world*ocean. Here the Turanian 
chieftain Franrasyan vainly sought by dint of 
swimming to gain possession of it. The legend 
that tells how this head of a Turanian people, 
hostile to the Iranians [Yt, v. 41 f., ix. 18, 22 , xix. 
56 fir.), once delivered the Iranian country from an 
Arab conqueror is in all probability based upon 
pre-historical events (cf. E. Blochet, Introa. d 
Vhist, des Mongols y Leyden, 1910 {Gibh Memorial 
Series f xii.], p. 205 £f,). A fragment preserved in 
the Hymn to the Khwarenah {Yt, xix. 93) actually 
recognizes that Franrasyan too possessed the Kavi 
glory. At that period, however, it properly be- 
longed to the monarchs of the pre-Zarathustrian 
Kavi dynasty {Yt, xix. 71 ff.) down to Vitespa, 
who at length embraced the religion of Zara- 
thustra. But the richest in glory was Zarathustra 
himself {Yt, xix. 83). From him the supernatural 
endowment passes to the renewers of the world 
(xix, 22), and especially to the Saosyant, who 
comes in the final age (89). According to cer- 
tain lost additions to the Avesta, the Kavi glory 
was transmitted to Ardasir (Ajrtaxerxes) and the 
Sasanian dynasty {Dlnkart^ Vlil. xiii. 17 fe). 

LiritRATURB.— In addition to the works cited in the art. 
see J. Darmesteter, ‘Le Zend-Avesta,’ in AMQ xxi.-xxiv, 
(1892-93), K, StiDERBLOM. 

INCARNATION (Semitic).— One cannot ex- 
pect to find among the ancient Semites a doctrine 
of incarnation as the term is ordinarily understood 
in Christian theology, for such a doctrine pre- 
supposes a reasoned conception of the universe, 
in which the natural and the supernatural, or 
the divine and human, are set over against one 
another. The Semites were far too primitive in 
their thought to have made such a distinction. In 
the period in which their religious ideas took shape 
they conceived that gods, men, and animals fomed 
a single society, and even plants were sometimes 
thoujbit to have a connexion with this society. 
One might, accordingly, expect divine potency to 
manifest itself in men, animals, and trees. Such 
a stage of thought is preparatory to that in which 
real incarnation may he thought to take place; 
it is itself too primitive. The Semites did not 
approach the later conception of incarnation until 
they came under the influence of the philosophical 
Greeks, and even then their thoughts were cofoured 
by their earlier and less philosophical views. 

1. Rocks, springs, and trees.— In its earliest 
form their thought pictured the manifestation of 
the divine as exhibited in springs of water, trees, 
and crags of natural rock.^ This was, of course, 
not incarnation, but materialization, or rather the 
recognition of a divine power as resident in these 
material forms. It is not really materialization, 
for they had never conceived the gods as pure 
spirits separated from these things. Survivals of 
this stage of thought are seen at the preseut day 
in the East, where Muslims hang personal offerings 
on sacred trees, as at Sffi® 

2 . Animals.— A closer approximation incar- 

nation was the conception of gods as living in 
animal forms. This stratum of thought is exhib- 
ited in its greatest perfection in Egypt (see ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above, p. 190). The sacred animals of 
“ . - - . totems of the 

and what the ultimate 

explanation or totemism may he is not yet clear. 

1 at. W. E. Smith, m. London, 1894, pp. IJS, 167, 186, 
193; O. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, do. 1902, pp. 87-97. 

2 Of. Barton, A Tear's WaMsrtng m BibU Lanas, Pniia- 
delphia, 1904, p. 102. 


Among the Semitic peoples the traces of totem- 
ism are not so pronounced as among the Egyptians, 
and yet the investigations of Robertson Smith ^ 
made it a probable view that the Semites had also 
passed through the totemistic period of religious 
thought. It seems that among the heathen 
Arabs there may have been animal-gods, fox some 
of the tribes trace their descent from animals, as 
other Semites trace their descent from gods, as will 
be shown later. One or two animal-gods clearly 
existed in Arabia. Yagffth, the lion-god,^ was 
worshipped in the time of the prophet. Ya'uq 
was an idol in the form of a horse,® while Nasr 
was said to have the figure of a vulture.^ At 
Erech in Sicily, Ashtart was thought to have the 
form of a dove,® and at Tyre the head of a bull,® 
Ancient Babylonian hymns often speak of gods as 
bulls, ^ and in Palestine the Baals were symbolized 
by images of bulls. Whether the deity was actu- 
ally thought to reside in the animal, or the animal 
was only a symbol of the strength and creative 
power 01 the god, is an open question. It is quite 
possible that the thoughts of the worshippers were 
not clear as to this. Obscure and equivocal as 
some of the evidence is, it is, nevertheless, clear 
that in varying degrees, and at times in a shadovy 
way, the Semites frequently thought of the gods 
as incarnate in animals. 

An early stratum of thought discernible in a few 
passages in the OT conceived of God as taking the 
form of a man and then discarding it at wiU. 
Such was the man who came to Abraham’s tent in 
Gn 18, the one who appeared to Gideon in Jg 6 , to 
Manoah’s wife in Jg 13, and to Joshua in Jos 
These were special manifestations of Jahweh ; cf. 
art. Demons and Spirits (Hebrew), I., 2 . 

3 . Descent from gods. — ^The possible incarna- 
tion of a god in human flesh appears to have given 
rise to two different conceptions. These are the 
descent of men from gods, and the deification of 
certain men. Of these two conceptions the former 
seems to be the older. In Gn 2 ^ God is said to 
have breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. This implies 
that man has a kind of kinship to God, In one of 
the Babylonian myths of Cannes it is said that he 
mingled his own. blood with the soil and thus made 
man. This myth expresses in this way the sense 
of man’s kinship to the divine which Gn 2^ ex- 
pressed. In Gn it is said that beings of the 
divine order (bm$ hd-eUhtm) married human wives, 
and that the issue of such marriages consisted of 
the heroes and men of renown of olden time. This 
is a recognition of a divine element in men of un- 
usual or neroic qualities. The Babylonian Adapa, 
a man of unusual wisdom, is called a son of the 
god Ea.® 

The view that unusual persons were god-begotten 
was undoubtedly universal in the early Semitic 
world. It lingered in an attenuated form down 
to the beginning of the Christian era. Philo 
Judseus declares that Zipporah was found by 
Moses * pregnant by no mortal ’ ; ® Isaac was ‘ not 
the resit of generation, but the shaping of the 
unbegotten’ Samuel was ‘bom 01 a human 
mother* who ‘became pregnant after receiving 
divine seed’;^^ Tamar was ‘pregnant through 
divine seed.*^ It is possible that in the mind of 
Philo there was no thought of setting aside the 


1 JPh ix. £1880] 79 flf., Lectures and Mssays, London, 1912, 
p. 466t ♦ Kinship and Marriage^, do. 1008, p, 217 ff. 

9W.K. Smith, Kinship a, p. 224 ff. 

» Id. 242. * Lb, 

^ iEaian, de Nat, anim, iv. « Behraica, x. [1898] 80 f. 

7 Of. the references cited in Studies in theBistorp of Religicm 
presented to C. B, Toy, New York, 1912, p. 1^, n. 70. 

8 B. W, Bogers, Cuneiform PofaXUXA to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 68fl. 

9 ed. Mangey, L 147. 1 216. 

U l. 273. t 
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buman father. He may have thought that the 
divine life-giving power of God was manifested 
through Ahraham and Elkanah, His language 
with reference to Zipporah is, however, hardly 
open to that construction. But, whether he 
thought of the human father as an agent in these 
births or not, it is clear that the older conception 
lived in some form in his mind. 

At least as old as this conception is the idea 
that whole tribes are of divine descent. Thus the 
Moahites are called the sons and daughters of 
Chemosh (Nu 21 ^®). Jeremiah (227^') speaks as 
though the heathen Semites generally claimed 
descent from their gods ; and, since these gods were 
represented hy idols, he sarcastically refers to 
them as ‘a tree' and *a stone.’ Virgil i. 
729 f.) by the phrase ‘Belus et omnesaBelo’ de- 
scribes the Tyrians as claiming descent from Bel. 
As pointed out above, the Arabian tribes who 
claimed descent from animals probably in reality 
claimed descent from gods. 

This more general conception, that whole tribes 
were descended from gods, is further removed from 
what we understand by incarnation than the con- 
ception that heroes or eminent persons are god- 
hegotten. The ordinary plane of human life is 
too commonplace for early men, who are as yet un- 
able to distinguish the spiritual from the material, 
or to have any strong realization that God is in it. 

4 . Deified fcings. — Another close approach to 
the idea of incarnation is presented by the deifica- 
tion of kings in Babylonia, where, however, this 
was not as common as in E^pt. Most Babylonian 
kings recognized that they were quite distinct 
from the gods, IJrumnsh, king of Kish, seems, 
however, to have been deified in his own lifetime, 
and his name enters as that of a god into the name 
of another man.^ Shargani-sharri has the deter- 
minative for god written before his name ® dnring his 
life, while Haram-Sin,® of the same dynasty, is con- 
stantly called a god, and had himself portrayed with 
the horns which represented divinity/ Haram- 
Sin is called on some seals the ‘god of Akkad.’ 
What led these kings to assume, contrary to the 
general Babylonian custom, that they were gods, 
we can now only conjecture. Some have supposed 
that it was the possession of the shrine of Nippur, 
but many monarchs who controlled that shrine 
never claimed divine honours. Others have sug- 
gested that it was the sudden world-wide expansion 
of the territory of these kings that led to their 
deification. Still others attribute it to Egyptian 
influence. 

Two cr three centuries later these kings of Agade 
were imitated by Bungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin, 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. The founder of the 
dynasty, Ur-Engur, had not been regarded as a 

f od, hut Dungi greatly enlarged the dominion of 
Fr and contemporaneously began to write the 
determinative for divinity before his name. He 
had a festival ordained to himself as a god, and 
rearranged the calendar so that one month should 
be called Itmzen-dung% or * Month of the festival 
of the god Bungi.’ “ His name also enters, as the 
name of a deity, into the composition of the names 
of a considerate number of other men. Perhaps 
he and his successors in his dynasty meant by these 
claims to inform the world that they were the 
equals of the great monarchs of Agade. During 
the reign of these kings of Ur, offerings were made 
to Gudea and Urlama, former patem of Lagash, 
as though they were gods. This was a post- 
mortem deification, for during their lifetime fiiese 
rulers had claimed no divine honours. 

1 L. W. King, RUtarv eg Sum&r and AhM, London, 1910, 
p, 203. » » » 

2/6.251. 8/6, 

^ Of. J. de Morgan, Dd4gationmPer$et Fwia, 1900, iL 52. 

» See King, op. dt. pp. 288, 298. 


Apart from these cases we have no clear evidence 
of the deification of Babylonian kings. Ishmi- 
Bagan, of the dynasty of Isin, claimed to be the 
‘b^oved spouse’^ of ohe goddess Ishtar of Erech. 
Possibly this was because the king himself laid 
claim to divine rank. From whatever source or 
cause the deification of these kings arose, it was 
an even more emphatic way of marking their un- 
usual quality than their supposed descent from 
a god would have been. To represent them as 
full-fledged gods in human form was to claim for 
them a real incarnation. It was all the more 
effective because opposed to the general customs 
of Babylonian thinking. 

Litbraturb. — ^This haa been fully cited in the footnotes. 

George A. Bartojt. 

INCARNATION (Tibetan). — The theory of 
incarnation attains its most extreme development 
in Tibet. It is utilized^ there not merely in the 
usual Buddhist (and Hindu) way to explain hy 
re-incamations the ethical doctrine of retribution 
by the karma acquired by the individual, hut also 
as a practical method of regulating the succession 
to the hierarchy, and even to postulate the perpetual 
incarnation of Buddhist gods within the Dodies of 
the Grand Lamas, 

The theory of hieratic succession byre-incarnation 
appears to have been introduced by the first of the 
series of Balai Lamas, named Geden-dup (+ a.l. 
1473), the successor of Tsonkhapa who founded 
the now dominant Yellow-hat sect, the Ge-lug-pa. 
It seems to have been a device, on quasi-Buddhistic 
principles, to secure stability for the succession, by 
providing to some extent against the intrigues of 
rival party leaders. It assumes the continuous 
succession to the headship by the same individual 
under an uninterrupted senes of consecutive re- 
embodiments. This obviously differs from the 
orthodox Buddhist conception of re-incarnation of 
an individual, which is not confined to any one 
particular channel. It supposes that the deceased 
head Lama is always re-boxn as a child within the 
country and often in the neighbourhood of the 
monastery, and the infant is to be discovered by 
oracular means and then duly installed in the 
vacant chair. On his death, he is sim ilarly re-bom, 
and so the process is repeated ad infinitum. 

At first this system of selection appears to have 
been restricted solely to the Balai Lamas of Lhasa j 
but about A.D. 1662 it was extended by the then 
Balai Lama to the newly instituted Grand Lamashxp 
of Xashilhunpo, and now it has been adopted by 
nearly all the great monasteries throughout Tibet, 
China, and Mongolia. It gives opportunities for 
much intrigue ; and China as the suzerain of Tibet 
has found it necessary politically to take an active 
part in controlling the ‘ re-incamation * of the 
Dalai Lama, the temporal sovereign of the country. 
In A.D. 1793, China prescribed for the selection of 
this priest-king a lottery-scheme called the * oracle 
of the nm,' by which the names of the competing 
infants are written on slips of paper and put into 
a golden urn, and, after prayer and other rites, the 
' name first drawn is the fortunate one. The official 
directions for the working of this scheme are 
notified in a Chinese Imperial edict of A.D. 1808 
engraved on stone slabs at the door of the great 
temple of Lhasa and translated by the present 
writer. It is a long document, and states near its 
beginning : 

* On the passing away ol the lAtna the individual bora in his 
stead is called ‘*the incarnation of the illusory emanation" 
(Bprul'SJcu), which in Obinese is called “ So-so-i," meaning **the 
accepted and undoubted individual [re]-honi” ' (sic). 

The lottery takes place in the immediate presence 
of the Chinese ambassador, the Amban, and it is 
also prescribed for the other three Grand Lamas of 
the Yellow-hat Church, namely at TashilhunpOi 
I See King, Op. eii. 3X0. 
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Peking for inner Mongolia, and Urga for outer 
Mongolia. In practice the Lamas occasionally 
contrive to evade this form of nomination. In the 
exercise of its control over these ‘ re-incamations * 
the Chinese Government arrogates to itself powers 
which if taken seriously would imply direct inter- 
ference with the soul, or its Buddhist equivalent. 
Thus the Peking Gazette of 31st March 1877, in 
denouncing a recalcitrant ‘re-incamating" Lama 
who had insulted the Imperial Chinese Resident at 
Lhasa and carried off the official seals, intimates 
that the Emperor as * Son of Heaven’ had decreed 
as a punishment that *his [the Lama’s] soul should 
not be allowed to transmigrate at his decease.’ 

The fiction which credits the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa with being the perpetual incarnation of the 
greatest and most popular of the Buddhist divinities, 
Avalokite^yara (g'.u.), the God of Merc]^ and the 
special object of the popular Om-mani magical 
formula, has been shown by the present writer to 
have been the invention of that Dalai Lama who 
was the first of the Lhasa priest-kings, namely 
Lo-bzang Gya-mts’o (A.r>. 1615-1682). He posed 
thus as a priest-god as well as temporal sovereign. 
Contemporary evidence of this title and position is 
found also in a letter from the Jesuit missionary , 
(J. Grueber) then resident in Lhasa in the middle ' 
of the 17th cent., which refers to this Dalai Lama 
as ‘ that devilish God-the-Eather who puts to death 
all such as refuse to adore him.* 

LmEATtrRB. — ^W. W. Hockhill, * Dalai Lamas and their 
Eelations with the Manchu Emperors/ T*oung^PaOf xi. <Leyden, 
1910) Iff, ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tihet^ London, 1895, 
p. 280 ff., ‘Chinese Imperial Edict of 1808 a.d. on the Grand 
Lamas of Tibet,* JRAS^ 1910, pp. 69'-86, Lhasa, and Its 
MysUrUs, London, 1905, pp. 27-36. L. A. WadDELL. 

INCENSE. — ^The custom of huruing sweet- i 
smelling substances in religious ceremonies, or i 
sometimes as a separate rite, has been of i 
wide-spread occurrence, especially in the higher ! 
religions, i 

I. Kinds of incense. — While frankincense and i 
other gum resins are more strictly to be called i 
incense, many other substances have been used | 
for the purpose of producing an agreeable odour j 
when burned — various kinds of wood or bark, , 
branches or roots of trees, herbs and odoriferous 
plants, seeds, flowers, fruits, aromatic earths, etc. 

Of Bubstances referred to in the Bible which are known to 
have been used by the Hebrews and other peoples as incense 
there are : (1) Wood— aloes (eagle-wood), Oa cf. Dioscor. 
i. 21 ; sweet cane, Jer 620 . (2) Bari;— cassia, Ps 46^ ; cinnamon, 
Eev 1818. (3) Boots— costufl. Ex 8024. (4) Qum restns— balm 
(? mastic), On 3725, Bzk 2717 ; tragacanth (spicery), Gn 8726 ; 
balsam (spices), Ga 6i*i8 ; bdellium, Gn 2i2, cf. Dioscor. i. 80 ; 
galbanum. Ex 8084 ; ladanum (myrrh), Gn ; stacte, Ex 
SO^ ; frankincense, Ex SOH (5) Flower prodwots— saffron, Oa 
414 ; spikenard, Oa 4i4. (6) Ammal prodncfs— ony cha (the oper- 
culum of a marine mollusc), Ex 3084. 

The sacred incense used in later Hebrew ritual was a com- 
pound of stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense, 
seasoned with salt and reduced to a fine powder.i In still later 
times— the Herodlan period— Josephus records that thirteen 
ingredients (sweet-smelling spices) were used.2 Plutarch gives 
a fist of sixteen ingredients used by the Egyptians in preparing 
honey, wine, raisins, sweet rush, resm, myrrh, frankin- 
cense, seselis, calamus, asphalt, thryon, dock, both kinds of 
arceuthids, cardamum, and orris root.8 In both cases the com- 
pounding was of ritual importance and a matter of mystery. 
Sacred books were read aloud while the kuj^hi was being mixed. 

Frankincense (Gr. XipavurrbSf Heb. l^bhdndh, Med. 
Lat. olibanum, Ubanus in Vulg. of Sir 24^ 39^®) is 
the gum reaiu of trees of the genus Bomellia 
{B, Varteriiy J5. Frereana^ B. Bhua-Dajiana), and 
is exported from Somaliland, probably the Punt of 
Egyptian inscriptions. Pliny ^ refers to it as a 
product of Arabia (Hadramaut), and says that the 
Sabsei alone behold the tree which produces it, 
and of these only 3000 families by virtue of heredi- 
tary succession. The trees are sacred ; and, while 
pruning the trees or gathering the resin, men must 

1 Ex 3084. 2 BJ V. V. 6. 

9 de laid. SI. 4 igry xii. 14 ff. 


not contract pollution by sexual intercourse or 
contact with a corpse. It is carried to Sahota, 
where the priests claim a tithe of it in honour of 
their god Sabis ; unth this is paid, none of it may 
he disposed of. Herodotus^ speaks of winged 
serpents which guard the trees and are driven off 
by burning^ styrax. It was one of the ingredients 
of Je\vish incense,® as it is still of that used in 
Christian ritual. Classical authors, in speaking 
of frankincense, usually refer to its exporting place 
as the seat of its origin, e.g, Syria and Phoenicia. 

2. Purpose of incense. — The use of incense is 
connected primarily with the psychical aspects of 
the sense of smell. Pleasant-smelling perfumes, 
in whatever way they are obtained, are agreeable 
to men. They were offered to honourable persons 
in ancient times, or diffused over the roads on 
ivhich they travelled.® Incense was also used at 
banquets as an agreeable accompaniment of food 
and wine. Hence it was supposed that such per- 
fumes would also he agreeable to gods or spirits, 
on the same principle as that by which foodstuffs 
which men liked were offered to them. This is 
obvious when we consider that the smoke of 
sacrifice is pleasing to the gods, and that they are 
thought to seize on ‘the unctuous smoke’ with 
delight,^ and that flowers are commonly offered to 
the gods, or scented oils applied to their images,® 
The bodies of the dead are also decked with flowers, 
aromatic oils, and perfumes for the same reason. 
Disagreeable odours, being obnoxious to men, were 
also obnoxious to supernatural beings. Hence it 
came to be thought that beneficent gods not only 
liked, but actually themselves possessed, pleasant 
odours. 

Egyptian texts illustrate these beliefs. Isis has a wonderful 
odour which she can transfer to others, e.g. to the dead. Osiris 
transfers his odour to those whom he loves. At the anointing 
of the corpse, the * perfume on the head of Horus * is besought 
to place itself on that of the deceased.^ Similar ideas are found 
in Mandaean belief. The Light beings have a perfume which 
invigorates those who smell it. 7 In Persian belief the righteous 
after death are said to have a sweet odour.8 The region of the 
gods, the place of bliss, has also a sweet perfume. The Poly- 
nesian Rakutu Is free from all noxious odours.^ In the Persian 
texts the deceased, approaching the blissful regions, is sur- 
rounded by a perfumed breeze.iO Sweet odours form one of the 
characteristics of Hindu and Buddhist Paradises, and, where 
Divine beings or saints descend to the malodorous heUs, they 
change the evil odour to sweet perfume.n Evil odours charac- 
terize the Persian regions of punishment, os well as the Muham- 
madan and Christian beil.i® The idea that Paradise has a 
pleasant odour is found in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic writ- 
ings. Thus in the regions of the eastern Paradise and the 
‘garden of righteousness* visited by Enoch there are many 
fragrant aromatic trees, i.e. those which yield material for 
incense, and among them one ‘ with a fragrance bej'ond all frag- 
rance.* 13 The idea that Paradise is a region of fragrant perfume 
appears already in the Apoo. of Peter, and is found in most 
accounts of visits to or visions of the Other-World, while the 
same idea is referred to in inscriptions on Christian grave- 
stones. 14 Spiritual persons and martyrs also possess this 
fragrance.16 In Gnostic writings this perfume is connected with 


1 iii. 107. ® Ex 3084. 

8 Dn 246 ; Herod, vii. 64. 

4 Of. G. Maspero, The Dawn of OivUization, London, 1894, 
p. 681 ; Lucian, de Sacr. 9. 

8 W. Ellis, Polyn. Reseatchesy London, 1831, 1. 838, 861 ; Bfaa- 
pero, p, 679 (Babylonian) ; this caused the actual persons of the 
gods to be anointed. 

6 E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the JEgyp. Resurrection, London, 
1911, i. 6, 78, 103 ; H, M. Tirard, The Book of the Read, do. 1910, 

p. 82. 

7 W. Brandt, Mand. Sckriften, Gottingen, 1898, p. 114. 

8 HatoxtNask. ii 10. « Ellis, i. 245. 

10 Sdidxt Rask, U. 7. H Cf. JSRB iv. 662a. 

18 M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Bams 4, London, 1907, p. 222; E. W. Lane, 
Modem Egyptians, do. 1846, i. 101 ; J. A. MacOulloch, Early 
Christim Visions of the Other’World, Edinbu^h, 1912, passim, 

18 En. 24866 : for other examples, cf, Slav. Mi. 88 ; Syr. Bar. 
297: Apoc. Mos. 29, 88, 40. 

1* MacOulloch, op. oit. p. 11, andpossim ; A. Dieterich, Belfepia, 
Leipzig, 1898, p. 34. 

lo Of. Apooyphal Acts, passim ; Martyrdom of S. Polyearp, 
§ 16 ; Eusebius, EE v. 1 (martyrs of Lyons and Vienne are so 
‘impregnated with the sweet odour of Christ that they seem 
as if anointed with earthly perfumes *) ; cf. also 2 Co 214-16, and 
Ignat, ad Ephea. 1 17. 
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the powers of the upper world, or the various heavens.i In 
Gnostic and Christian circles the anointingwith fragrant oil had 
the effect of repelling the demons, because it was ‘ a type of that 
sweet odour which is above all things .’ 2 

While evil odours are obnoxious to gods, they 
also scar© off demons, 'who ar© likewise put to flight 
by pleasant odours, e,g. that of incense, which is 
one of the material objects commonly credited 
with magical virtues. The Andaman Islanders 
believe that the smell of bees’- wax is offensive to 
a demon of epidemic, who is kept off by stakes 
abated with it,* The Kei Islanders (New Guinea) 
urn the scrapings of buffalo horn to drive off 
demons/ The Thompson River Indians scare off 
ghosts by burning juniper/ In India, incense, 
which pleases the gods, drives off demons, who are 
also kept off by offensive odours/ In Canton, on 
the third day or the tenth month, filth is swept out 
of the house, and three sticks of incense are used 
to drive off the demon of penury/ In Palestine it 
is commonly used as an apotropaeic,® and in Morocco 
before and during the * Great Past’ incense is 
burned to keep off the jinn.^ Incense, because 
dreaded by evil spirits, is one of the ingredients of 
the ^ amulet-box^ in Tibet/® In Greece, at the 
Anthesteria and also at child-birth, doors were 
smeared with pitch to keep out ghosts and demons/^ 
The Book of Tobit illustrates this belief among 
the Jews. The liver and heart of a fish are laid 
on ‘ashes of perfumes’ so as to cause a smoke. 
When the demon smells this, he flees away to 
Egypt. In modern survivals similar ideas are 
found. In the Tyrol, mtches are expelled by 
fumigating houses with juniper, and by burning 
rosemary, hemlock, sloe, and resinous splinters. 
Fairies are also kept off by strong odours, 
burning an old shoe, or by garlic.^® Hence, gener- 
ally, fumigation is a metnod of purifying persons 
and places, and of scaring off all kinds of evil 
influences j and for this incense is often used, as, 
e.g., in mourning ceremonies in Chiua/^ 

Besides the primary purpose of the use of 
incense as an offering pleasing to the gods, there 
were other practical, symbolic, or mystical uses 
which it served. (1) It was burned to neutralize 
the strong odours of bloody or burnt sacrifices, 
especially in hot regions. It was also used for 
sanitary reasons, e.g, in places where the dead were 
buried.^ (2) It was likewise a symbol or vehicle 
of prayer. This is already found in Egypt, where 
it was thought that the smoke as it rose hore 
words of power or of prayer to the gods, who were 
pleased by its odour. The soul of the dead ascended 
CO heaven by the smoke of the incense burned on 
his behalf/® In Jewish thought, prayer was con- 
nected with incense. In Ps 141* it is compared to 
mcense. Cf. Bev 5®, where ^Iden bowls full of 
incense represent prayer. In Kev 8®* ^ prayer rises 

* Of. Iren, u iv. 1 ; Hippol, PUlosoph, v. 14, vii. 10 ; Apoa. 
AcU^ pofifitm. 

3 Iren. i. xxi. 8. 

S E. H. Man , JAI xil. Ct888] 97. 

< Fra«er, 0.6 63, 

® J. Teit. Ifemotrs Armr. Mm. of Nat, Hist. ii. pt. 4 [1900], 
p. 832. 

« Orooke, PRi, 1896, ii. 21 ; cf. MRIS iii. 445*. 

7 VAnthrop. iv. [1893] 175 f. 8 PN xviii. [1907] 69. 

9 B. Westerniarck, FL xxii. [1911] 132, 142. 

See NjRM iii. 468 d. 

n Hesy china, a.v, fuapal ripip<u ; Photiua, s,v, pauvor. 

15 07.18.17 82. *. ~r 

J, G. Oampbell, Superstitions of the Bighlands and Islands 
of Scotlandt Qlasgow, 1900, p. 36 ; E. S. Hartland, S&ienoe of 
Fairp Pales^ London, 1891, n. 99. 

14 j. j. M. de Groqfe, JRel. System of China. Leyden, 1892 ft., i. 
83, 77 ; of. W. R. Snaith, Ret Sem.\ London, 1894, p. 426 ; M, 
Jaafcrow, Aspeota qf Rel. Belief and PracticeinBab, <md Assyr.. 
IJevv York, 1911, p, 818 (purification of house after sickness wit^ 
torches and cenaera) ; cC. also JURE iv. 7*29^*, 762*. 

15 Cf, Tert. de Cor. MU, 10; Apol, 30, 42. 

18 Budge, op. dt, lli, 256 ; of, the idea ourrent in the New 
Hebrides that the soul of the departed rose tb the aun on the 
fire kindled at the grave <G. Turner, Samoa, London. 1884 
P. 3.36), 


with the smoke of the incense, as in the Egyptian 
view. So in Christian thought mcense has usually 
been regarded as symbolic of prayer, though it 
also typifies contrition, the preaching of the faith, 
etc. (3) More mystical views have sometimes been 
entertained. Plutarch explains the beneficial effect 
of the Egyptian kujp?d by saying that its sixteen 
ingredients are a square out of a square. Being 
composed of aromatic ingredients, it lulls people 
to sleep, loosens the tension of daily anxieties, and 
brightens the dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in the night and exhibits its virtues 
by night. ^ Plutarch also gives medico-mystical 
reasons for the burning of other substances at 
other times, e.g. resin in the morning to purify the 
air, because of its strong and penetrating quality ; 
myrrh at midday, because its not nature dissolves 
and disperses the turbid qualities in the air,* 
Philo explains the four ingredients of the Hebrew 
incense as symbolizing the four elements, and thus 
representing the universe. ® J osephus writes that 
the altar of incense, with the thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling things gathered from all places, 
points to the fact that God is Lord of all.^ In the 
Orphic hymns the different substances used and 
offered to the gods are chosen because of some 
occult reason in each case. 

W. E. Smith (426 f.) considers the religious value of incense 
aa originally independent of animal sacrifice, since frankincense 
was the gum of a very holy species of tree collected with re- 
ligious precautions. The right to see the trees was reserved to 
certain sacred families. While harvesting the gum they must 
practise continence and take no part in funerals.^ The virtue 
of the gum lay in its being regarded as the blood of a divine 
plant. 

3. Ritual use of incense in ethnic religions.— (a) 
Lower races , — The use of incense among lower 
races is hardly known, save perhaps where they 
have been in contact with higher races using it. 
We may, however, note the American Indian 
custom of offering tobacco smoke to the gods, and 
the Polynesian offering of flowers and aromatic 
substances.® Among the Sakai, Semang, Jakun, 
etc., the only common kind of offering is the burn- 
ing of incense (benzoin). At a death among the 
Sakai, the magician waves a censer seven times 
over the body, recommending the dying man to 
think of his dead ancestors. As the smoke mounts 
up and then vanishes, so does the soul. Good 
spirits love its smell and evil spirits hate it. In 
sickness, among the savage Malays of Johore, the 
magician burns incense. The fumes rise to the 
abode of J ewa- J ewa and gratify him. He welcomes 
the soul of the magician and grants him medicine 
for the sick.^ Incense is burned aa an offering at 
shrines, saints’ tombs, etc., among the Malays, and 
is the usual form of burnt sacrifice, with invocation 
to the Spirit of Incense. It reaches the nostrils of 
the gods and propitiates them as a foretaste of 
other offerings to f^ow/ It is also used in magical 
ceremonies, e.g, to make one walk on water or 
remain under water in an ordeal, in the use of the 
divining rod, or to cause a spirit to possess a 
magician/ Callaway refers to ‘ incense ’ burned 
with Zulu animal sacrifices (blood and caul of a 
bullock) to the spirits, in order to give them a 
sweet savour. It is apparently some native pro- 
duct and is also used in rites for the cure of 
sickness/® 

(^>) Among the Semites the use of incense came 
to he wide-spread. Its name among the Baby- 
lonians was ^utrinnUf and the incense-offering 
1 81. 2/6.80. 

J* remm divin. hores. 41. * BJ v. v. 6. 

6 Pliny, xii. 64. * Turner, i. 86, 71. 

7 Skeat-Elftgden, Pagan Races qf the Malay Peninsula, 
Loudon, 1906, ii. 98, 199, 852. 

8 W. w. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 74 f. 

8 Skeat, FL xlil. [1902] 136, 144 f., 162. 

10 Religious System of ^ A maaulu, Natal, 1870, London, 1874, 
pp. 141, 174. 
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consisted of odoriferous woods (cedar, cypress), 
myrtle, cane, and sweet herbs, by which the gods 
were made to smell a pleasing odour. After the 
Deluge, its survivor offered calamus, cedar, and 
fragrant herbs, and ‘the gods inhaled the sweet 
odour ’ and ‘ gathered like flies round the saerificer. ’ ^ 
Incense frequently mentioned in the texts— 
‘before Samas he makes an incense-offering^ — or 
kings are represented making this ofiering. Nab- 
onnedos is described as filling the temple with the 
odour of incense,^ Herodotus^ says that 1000 
talents of frankincense were offered on the great 
altar of Bel at his annual feast, and the author of 
Is 65^ refers to Babylon as the land where incense 
is offered on bricks. It was burned as a ritual 
accompaniment of incantations, prayers, and the 
presentation of oracles, and also at the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz, with which was combined a 
memorial of the dead, who are said to * arise and 
inhale the incense of offerings,^ as well as at funeral 
rites.** It was also used as a fumigatory, e.g. of 
the gods’ table and its accessaries and the place 
whither the gods were supposed to come, of houses, 
and of persons.® 

Evidence of the popularity of incense-offerings 
among the peoples of Canaan and the surrounding 
districts is found in the fact that it is the most 
commonly denounced form of idolatry in Israel. 
Incense was offered on altars of brick or on the 
housetops to Baal, the sun, moon, stars, etc.® 
Lucian describes the sweet odours and the incense 
smoking Avithout ceasing in the temples of the 
Syrian goddess. 

(c) Although in the OT the Kehrew use of incense 
seems to he early, this is due to the rendering of 
the word IpHdreih as ' incense,’ when, strictly speak- 
ing, it means the savoury odour or smoke of a burnt 
sacrifice.^ The word translated ‘ frankincense ’ is 
l^hhdnahi \Lpavos, Arab. Inhan, meaning a sweet 
resinous gum, and incense in this sense was not 
certainly used until the 7th century.® K^tdreth 
also came to mean ‘incense.’* Ezekiel makes no 


reference to incense in his description of the re* 
formed ritual. The first distinct reference to its 
use in the cult of Jahweh is in Jer 6^ ‘ To what 
purpose cometh there to me frankincense from 
Sheba, and . the sweet cane [calamus] from a far 
country,?’ Of. 17“ 41® and Is 43“*“ 60® 66®— the 
latter passages show that it was not required, and 
was an innovation in the cult of Jahweh and Avas 
expensive. Once admitted, however, it came to he 
a regular part of the ritual, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Priestly Code (P). Incense was 
offered either (1) by itself, or (2) as a part of other 
sacrifices. (1) It was ofiered in censers, on the 
Bay of Atonement when the high priest appeared 
before the mercy-seat;^® or when Aaron passed 
through the congregation to stay the plague Avlth 
his censer and incense (an atonement and fumiga- 
tion).^^ Theincense used in these rites was carefully 
compounded according to a set formula,^® and was 
obviously regarded as sacred — ‘ most holy ’ and not 
to be used for common purposes. It must not be 
consumed on ‘strange fire,’ Le. fire from some 
other source than the gloAving altar coals, ^ and it 


I Jastrow, of Bab. and Boston, 1898, p. 608. 

3 Jastrow, p. 666 ; F. Delitzsch, Asayr. UWB^ Leipzig* 1896, 
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4 Jastrow, pp. 281, 846, 576 ; A. Jeremias, The Bab. Conception 
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» M. J. Lagransre, Btudes mr lea religions Paris, 
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» Of. bzk 8U. 10 Jjy I6i2tf, 

II Ku 164e* 12 Ex 3034, and see $ t above, 
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must not be offered by any but the priests.^ Prob- 
ably as a later custom a separate altar on which 
this incense was burned came into use, and on it 
incense was bmned morning and evening.* (2) 
Erankincense (t.e. not the compounded incense of 
Ex 30®*) was offered with the meat-offering,® and 
firstfruits,* and burned with them on the altar. It 
was also placed on the shewbread as a ‘ memorial,’ 
'azkarahy in tAvo golden vessels and then consumed 
on the altar at each weekly renewal of the bread.® 
But it was not to be offered with a sin-offering or 
with the ‘ meal offering of jealousy.’® 

In later times the daily offering of incense be- 
came an elaborate ceremony, and priests were 
chosen by lot to offer it.'^ 

(<^) In Egypt the burning of various kinds of in- 
cense Avas alAvays an important rite, each ingredient 
of it having magical properties, and, as has been 
seen, its smoke Avas supposed to carry the words of 
prayer as well as the souls of the dead to heaven. 
Prayer was made, e.^., to Ka, that he Avonld draw 
the soul up to heaven on the smoke of the incense. 
Probably the earliest reference to the use of in 
cense in any religion occurs in the notice of Sanch- 
kara, a king of the Xlth dynasty, who sent an ex- 
pedition for aromatics through the desert to the 
Red^ Sea towards the incense land of Punt. 
H^tsepsu, a queen of the XVIIIth dynasty, also 
sent an expedition by sea thither. Punt is prob- 
ably Hadramaut and Somaliland.® Incense was 
also obtained from Gilead.® A common represen- 
tation on the walls of temples is that of a king 
offering incense. He holds a censer in one hand 
and with the other throws little balls or pastillea 
of incense upon it, praying the god to accept it 
and give him a long life. Immense quantities of 
incense are often spoken of as having been offered, 
t.g. 1000 censers, or, as an inscription referring to 
Rameses III. reports, 1,933,766 pieces of incense, 
etc., during the 31 years of his reign.^* It Avas 
offered to all the gods, who delighted in its odour, 
their statues being censed with it and perfumed. 
Often it accompanied other offerings, greater or 
smaller— 6. g'., frankincense, myn*h, and other per- 
fumes were placed in the carcass of the bullock 
offered to Isis — or was presented by itself, as de- 
scribed above. The censer was an open cup hold- 
ing fire, with or without a handle, but other forms 
were also used.^* At funerap^ rites the deceased 
I was purified with incense. Pive grains were twice 
offered to mouth, eyes, and hand, once for the 
north and once for the south ; then mcense from 
foreign parts Avas similar^ offered, along with the 
litany of purification. Myrrh, resin, etc,, but not 
frankincense, Avere placed in the body winch was 
embalmed,^® 

(e) Incense, in the sense of a j^m resin, does 
not seem to have been used in Ureeee until post- 
Homeric times, and Pliny says that people knew 
only the smell of cedar and citrus as it arose in 
volumes of smoke from the sacrifice.^® The idea of 
a fragrant odour, e.g. of sacrifice, being pleasant 
to the gods was well known.^ The wood of odor- 
iferous trees, t.g. a kind of cedar (t 6 di5ov),^ as well 
as myrtle was burned in houses for its fragrant 
smell. In Homer probably means no more 

than the burning of such wood or some native pro- 

J Nu 167ff., 2 Ch 26i9ff. 
a Ex sqi* 7. 8 a secondary part of P, 

SLV216W. 4t.v2Mf.. 

» Lv 24»ff‘ ; Jos. Ant. nr. x, 7. « Lv 6U, Nn 6i*. 

7Xkl9-iO; BBi. col. 2187. 

3 Schrader, Beallex.. a.v. * Weihrauch,* 

9Gn8725. 

w J. Q, Wilkinson, Manners and OuatonuqfAne. Egyptians ^ 
London, 1878, Hi. 414. 417; A. Erman, Xgypten und dgypt. 
Leben im Altertum^ Tubingen, 1886, p. 407, 
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duct as an offering, or it may simply mean ' sacri- 
fice/ Later it came to mean ‘incense/ and was 
the source of Lat. tus. The word for ‘frankin- 
cense/ X£j3ai/wrds, was of foreign derivation. In- 
cense as suck was not used before the 8tk cent. 
B. c. , ^ and is first mentioned in Euripides/ Schrader 
is of opinion that it may have oeen introduced 
through the cult of Aphrodite, and it was certainly 
traditionally thought to have come from Phoenicia 
via Cyprus, where it was used in her eult.^ It 
was brought into Greece commercially from Arabia, 
and imported thence by Phoenicians/ Incense 
was burned with bloody sacrifices as an offering or 
to combat evil odours,® or with fruits, cakes, 
wheat, etc./ or as a separate ottering, both in 
domestic ritual and in the cult of the gods ; it 
was burnt to Zeus Meilichios, to Bemeter before 
consulting the oracle at Patrae, and to Hermes 
and Sosipolis.’ The inventory lists of some temples 
contain evidence of the large quantities which 
came to be used, and it was sometimes given as a 
gift hj one person to another.® Incense of differ- 
ent kinds was also used largely in the Orphic cult, 
as the hymns show. It was offered along with 
cakes of honey, TiXapoi, Avithout being burned, in 
the rites of certain divinities/ The method of 
burning incense was to throrv it on the altar so as 
to mingle with the smell of the victim, or to fill 
the victim with ib,^® or to burn it in braziers stand- 
ing on or near the altar, or even outside temples, 
or in vessels which could be borne on the hand. 

(/) InMormn religion, incense (tm) was one of the 
most important of th^e bloodless offerings {libamina)^ 
and indeed without it no rite was regarded as com- 
plete. But, as in Greece, odoriferous woods and 
herbs had probably been used first, as described by 
Ovid in his account of the Palilia^^ — olive, pitch- 
wood, laurel branches, and Sabine herbs. Gums 
and resins came to be used — frankincense {mas- 
culum tus),^^ myrrh, crocus, costum.^* In the case 
of animal sacrifices, incense, saffron, and laurel 
were burned as a preliminary, and, as the animal 
was led up, incense and wine were sprinkled on 
the altar. It was also offered with the blood, and 
Wrned with the Incense was also offered by 

itself in public or private ritual ; and this is illus- 
trated by the fact that one method of forcing a re- 
nunciation of Christianity was to bum some in- 
cense on an altar before an image or to the Emperor. 
Incense was offered to the lar familiaris daily.^® 
The method of using it was to burn it on the 
greater altars, or in braziers, or small portable 
altars {focus, turibulum). It was carried in a 
casket called acerm (much used in funerary cere- 
monies), whence it was taken and burned.^^ It 
was also offered for the averting of prodigies c. 296 
B. 0. and burned in magical ceremonies, The in- 
troduction of incense into the cult was connected 
with Bacchus, the first to make offerings of cinna- 
mon and frankincense 2® — an obvious suggestion of 

I Farnell uses this as an argument against the likelihood of 
Mesopotamian intluencea affecting Greece in earlier periods 
{Greece and Bab,, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 232 f.). 
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* Herod, ii. 8, Ui. 107 (the trees are said to be guarded by 
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its entrance into Homan ritual through the Greek 
cult of Dionysos. Elsewhere Ovid^ speaks of its 
importation from the Euphrates region, perhaps 
connecting it with the Oriental cults which intro- 
duced it into Greece. 

{g) Hindus have always been fond of pleasant 
odours, and India was already celebrated for its per- 
fumes in ancient times. Incense frorn Arabia was 
early imported there, but many native kinds of 
sweet-smelling materials have long been in use — 
benzoin, and other gum resins, seeds, roots, dried 
flowers, and fragrant woods. These are burned 
ritually or in ordinary domestic usage. In ancient 
times sandal- wood was burned as incense in temples 
and as a fragrant stuff in houses, and in the daily 
rites the sacred fire was fed with consecrated wood, 
usually from the Palasa tree.^ In modern Hindu- 
ism the use of incense is wide-spread in all forms 
of cult. Thus in the cult of siva it is daily burned 
by the priest before the stone representing the god 
at Orissa, and perfumes are also placed on it. In 
the Yallabha sect of Vaisnavism the Maharajas 
offer incense and swing lights before the images, 
and the same act of homage is paid to them by the 
people. Camphor and incense are burned before 
the image of Krsna, and in the demon cults of 
Western India perfumes are commonly burned. In 
the FaficMgatana ceremony of the Brahman house- 
holder perfumes and flowers are offered, and among 
the sixteen acts of homage is the offering of per- 
fumes, sandal, flowers, and incense {dMpa ; see 
Monier Williams, passim). 

{h) Incense was unknown in early BudcLkism, 
which was opposed to external ritual, but in the 
course of time its use, especially in northern Bud- 
! dhism, has become general. Thus, in Ceylon, per- 
fumes and flowers are offered before the image of 
Buddha, and in the Pirit ceremonialincense is burned 
round the platform on Avhich the relics of Buddha 
are exposed.® But it is in Tibet that the use of 
incense is most prevalent, and Hue and other trav- 
ellers there have referred to the likeness of its 
ritual use and of the censers to that of the Koman 
Catholic Church. It is used in the initiation of a 
monk ; it is offered to the good spirits and Lamas 
in the daily cult of the monasteries and of the 
village priesthoods ; it is one of the usual offerings 
in the temples, and is prominent in the festivals at 
which ‘ clouds of incense fill the air ^ ; it is used in 
exorcisms, in baptisms, and other ceremonies; it 
is burned in censers before the Lamas at the per- 
formance of religious dramas, or in shrines and 
chapels, etc. Perfumes and incense form one of 
the five sensuous offerings, and figure prominently 
in the * presentation of offerings,^ which is one of 
the seven stages of worship. These seven offer- 
ings are ‘ essential,’ and among them flowers and 
incense occur as early as the 7th century. They 
bear Sanskrit names, and are borrowed^ from 
Hinduism. ^ In Japanese Buddliism, incense is also 
commonly used, and has influenced the native 
Shinto religion. In earlier Shintoism incense was 
unknown, but it is now burned in censers at many 
ceremonies, c,g. at the new moon, and at magical 
rites.® 

(i) In China, incense is much used in public and 
private cults. It is offered in the temples as part 
of the daily worship, and it is burned at festivals 
and in processions. It is also offered before the 
ancestral tablets or before the household deities, 
and is used in consulting the gods and in magical 


1 JShsft, i. 838. ^ ^ 

a 0. Lasaen, Ind. Alterthumskande^, Leipzig, 1868-74, i. 884 f. j 
M. Monict Williams, Rd. Thought and lafe m India, London, 


1883, p. 866, 

s Monier Williams, BuMhiem, London, 1889, pp, 815, 819. 

4 Monier Williams, pp. 329, 846, 360, 867 ; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, passim. 

^ W. O. Aston, Bhinto, Xtondon, 1905, pp. 213, 292, 364. 
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ceremonies. Chinese Buddhism also used it ex* 
tensively.^ In Chinese funeral ceremonies the 
burning of incense plays an important part, both 
as an ohering and as a f umigatory, and one purpose 
is to gratify the olfactory nerves of the soul of the 
deceased.® 

ij) In the ancient religion incense was in 

use. It was burned five times daily in the official 
cult, and at times was used in large quantities. 
Herodotus® describes Darius burning 300 talents 
of frankincense upon the altar. It was also burned 
as a method of purification or fumigation, and in 
a passage of the Vendidad^ it is called ‘incense of 
‘ Thou shalt perfume Vohu-mano 
[perhaps an idol; see above, p. therewith.’® 
Sandal-wood and incense are burned in modern 
Parsi ritual.® The Bahman-Yait'^ describes how, 
in the ‘ sheep period,’ firewood and incense will be 
properly supplied. 

(k) Incense was very largely used in the religion of 

ancient Mexico, and was ofiered to all the gods, 
and in all festivals, processions, and sacrifices. 
Incense-burning was performed four times daily in 
the temples. Images of gods were censed in the 
temples and in processions, and the chief officiant 
was also himself censed. Some gods desired only 
bloodless sacrifices, of which incense was one, e,g, 
Quetzalcoatl, who delighted in fragrant odours and 
perfumes. The incense was carried in an em- 
broidered bag and thrown on an open censer 
{teTnaitl) of baked clay containing fire. It consisted 
of copal, or it was sometimes made from a herb 
called yiauhtlL Its fumes were of a narcotic kind 
and were also used to stupefy human victims. The 
fumes of incense were regarded as typifying prayer.® ; 
Incense consisting of sweet-scented gums was used i 
in Peruvim ritual and offered as a sacrifice. Golden 
censers or braziers stood in the temples.® ! 

(l) In Muhammadan cultus proper, incense is not 
used, but it is commonly offered at the shrines of 
saints, and is permitted by the traditions as a 
perfume for a corpse. Muhammadans in India, 
possibly as an infiuence from Hinduism, use it in 
their rites, e.g. circumcision, marriage, funerals, 
etc,, and it is supposed to have the effect of keep- 
ing off* evil spirits. But among all Muhammadans 
it is burned in houses on braziers, or at marriage 
processions it is burned in a mihhharah, and it is 
also commonly used in magical ceremonies, to 
counteract the evil eye, or in the ‘science’ of 
ddwah, a method of incantations in which various 
perfumes are burned according to a table showing 
the letters of the alphabet. The letter of the name 
of the person for whom the incantation is made 
gives the required perfume. The materials used 
for incense are frankincense, benzoin, storax, 
coriander-seed, aloes- wood, etc.^® 

4 . Incense in the Christian Church. — Although 
incense was used in Jewish ceremonial, while such 
a prophecy as Mai 1 ^^ might seem to point to its 
continued use in the new dispensation, and though 
it was one of the offerings of the Magi and its use 
is referred to in the Apocalypse, there is no evidence 
that it was part of early church ritual ; indeed there 
is strong evidence against it. Some of the Fathers 
refer to it as a type of prayer ; hut Tertullian, 
Athenagoras, Amobius, and Lactantius clearly 
witness against its ritual use. 

1 J. Doolittle, Social Litfe of the Chinese, London, 1866, passim. 

8 J. J, M. de Groot, op. ait. i. passim. 

8 vj. 97. 4 xix. 24. 

8 Vend. 3dx. 24 ; ct Haugr, pp. S35 f., 386. 

8 Hang, 404, 408. 

7 iii. 40 ; cf. SBB v. (1880] 230. 

8 Bancroft, NR iii. chs. 7-10, passim. 

8 W. H. Prescott, Bist. of Conquest of Peru, 1870, pp. 47, 60 ; 
A. Edville, NcUive Religions of Meocico and Peru, London, 1884, 
p. 218. 

iO See E. W. Lane, Mod, Egyptians, London, 1846, L 186, 217, 
ii. 71, 93, iii. 164 Hughes, 72 ff., 206. 


Tertullian J says : ‘ Not one pennyworth of incense do I offer 
Him.* Athenagoras® declares that God does not require the 
sweet smell of flowers or incense. Arnobius,3 referring to the 
fact^ that the early Romans did not use it, maintains that 
Christians may safely neglect it. Lactantius 4 says that odours 
are not desired by God, and agrees with Neo-Platonist writers 
that frankincense and the like should not he offered to Him. 

The fact that it was a Jewish usage may have 
tended to make Christians neglect it, but what had 
probably a more powerful eti'ect was its use among 
pagans and the common practice during the ages 
of persecntion of insisting that Christians should 
offer a few grains of incense to the gods or on the 
altar of the Emperor as a token of their renuncia- 
tion of their faith. Such apostates as yielded in 
this way during the Decian persecutions were 
called Thurificati. Incense was, however, used 
for fumigations as a sanitary precaution, e.g. at 
burials or in places with a disagreeable odour;® 
but otherwise its ritual use was almost unknown 
during the first four centuries. The Apostolic 
Canons refer to the use of incense (dv/xlafia) at the 
Eucharist, but this is probably a later interpolation. 
It was used at the vigil offices on Sunday in 
Jerusalem towards the end of the 4th century.® 
Pseudo-Dionysius’ speaks of the priest censing the 
altar and making the circuit of the holy place. In 
the Liturgy of St. James it is used in the pro- and 
post- Anaphora portions, and in that of St. Mark 
before the gospel, at the great entrance, at the kiss 
of peace, and at the commemoration of the dead. 
In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom the sacred vessels, 
the Gospels, altar, priest, and sanctuary are censed 
in the pro- Anaphora, and the altar is censed in the 
Anaphora. Evagrius® refers to the gift of a 
thurible to a church in Antioch by a Persian king 
c. 594. In the West the Ordines of the 8 th cent, 
describe the swinging of the censer during the 
procession of the pontiff and his acolytes from the 
sacristy to the altar in the church at Rome. ‘As 
for censing the altar, or the church, or the clergy 
or congregation, such a thing is never mentioned,’ ® 
The further use of incense was gradual, since it is 
not mentioned hy writers of this period who treat 
of ritual, and its use at the elevation and bene- 
diction was not known in the West till the 14th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church at the 
present time incense is burned at solemn Mass 
before the introit, at the gospel, offertory, and 
elevation, at solemn blessings, processions, choral 
offices, consecration of churches, burial rites, etc. 
In the Church of England there is no decisive 
evidence of its ritual use in Divine service during 
the period after the Reformation. It was used, 
however, for sanitary purposes, as a fumigatory, 
and for the sake of its agreeable odour in churches, 
at feasts, at coronations, etc. Its ritual use was 
resumed towards the middle of the 19th cent., 
but this was decided to be illegal in Martin v. 
Mackonochie, 1868, and in Sumner v. Wix, 1870.^® 
Incense is used ritually in many churches of the 
Anglican communion, and the practice is cer- 
tainly spreading as a pleasing adjunct to worship, 
and as a symbolic rite typifying prayer. 

LiTBEATtfiiE. — H. von Fritze, Pie Rauehopfer Isi den 
Grieehen, Berlin, 1894; Pliny, BN xii. 80 ff., xiv. 88 ff.; O. 
Schrader, ReaUeodkon, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Weihranch*; 
Theophrastus, de Odorihus ; H. Zwaardemaker, Pie Physio- 
logie aes Geruchs, Leipzig, 1^6 ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Mist, of 
the Use of Incense in Pivine Worship, London, 1909; R. 
Sigismund, Pie Aromata in ihrer Redeutung filr Religion . . . 
des Alterthums, Leipzig, 1884. Of. also the authorities cited hi 
the footnotes of the present article. 

J. A. MacCitlloch. 

1 Apol. 30 ; cf. 42. * Leg. 13. ^ adv. Gent. vii. 26. 

4 Biv. Inst. vi. 26, Epit, 2. 

5 Tert. Apol. 42, de Cor. MU. 10. 

« Peregr. Etherice, cited by L. Ducheirae* Christian Worship^ 
London, 1912, p. 496. 

7 de Bier. Ecc, iii. 2. ® BE vi. 21. ® Duchesne, p. 168. 

10 See the summary of the evidence by I#. T. Dibdin, in EBrll 
xiv. 352 f., 8.V. ‘Incense.' 
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INCEST.— See Crimes and Punishments, 
Ethics and Morality. 

INCUBATION. — Incubatioti, a translation of 
tbe Gr, technical term iyKol/xTjatSf denotes in com- 
parative religion the practice of sleeping (or at 
least of passing the night) in a shrine or other 
sacred place with the object of receiving a Divine 
revelation or Divine aidj in a still more specific 
sense — which is also the one most commonly de- 
noted by the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite — the aid in question is currentlj^ held to be 
the cure of disease, though this limitation is of 
later development. Naturally, the subject of in- 
cubation is connected with those of communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 

In the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trammels of the body, it is par- 
ticularly subject to Divine -visitations, and may 
receive revelations from Divine beings (cf, Gn 28^®^* 
37®^- 4P'^, IK 3®'^® etc.). Indeed, the whole basal 
theory of incubation could not be better expressed 
than in the words of Job (33^®^*) : 

*In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
uponmen, in alumberings upon the bed; then lie[God]openeth 
the ears of men, and sealeth their Instruction.’ 

It is perfectly true that Divine revelations in 
dreams may come in almost any place {for examples, 
see art. Dreams); and, as when the American 
Indian goes forth in search of the revelation of his 
manitou, the inquirer may have no idea as to the 
spot in which the Divine will draw near to him (cf. 
art. Communion with Deity [American], vol. iii. 

g . 741). Yet it is obvious that a god will reveal 
imself more readily in a distinct locality with 
which he is already associated by legend or by 
cult, and where he has a dwelling provided in the 
shape of temple or shrine. In some instances this 
dwelling may be only tempora^, and prepared for 
the special occasion on which Divine revelation is 
sought. 

Thus, amon^^ the Malays, after a proper site for a house is 
found, four stiolca are laid down to form a rectangle in the 
centre of the plot, and a clod is taken from this enclosure, with 
the prayer to the lords of the spot : 

‘If it fmy purpose) is good, show roe a good omen, 

It it is bad, show me a bad omen.* 

Alter this, ‘wrap the clod \xp^ in white cloth, and after fumi- 
gating it with incense, place it at night beneath your pillow, 
and \^eQ you retire to rest repeat the last two lines of the above 
charm as before and go to sleep. If your dream is good pro- 
ceed with, if bad desist from, your operations ’ (W. w. Skeat, 
Malay Magic^ London, 1900, p. 142 ; cf. also p, 144 ; and, for a 
similar usage in Torres Straits, see BRB iv. 776»}. The ancient 
Irish had a kindred practice in the tarhfm, which is usu- 
ally translated ‘bull feast,* although /ess, * feast,* is probably 


Iruche Texte^ i. [Leipzig, 1880) 212 f.) wo read that the Irish 
kings Medb, Ailill, Ourol, Tigemach, and Find assembled, but 
did not decide upon a king for Ulster because they were united 
against that kingdom. * Thereupon a fow*6/e«« is made there 


flesh audits broth, and slumber for Mm from this satiety, and 
the ds JiHndi [a certain charm) to be sung over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man who should be made king there was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of work he did. The man awoke from his sleep, 
and his dream is told to the kings.’ Similar in principle was the 
ancient Irish im^at forosnai, in which incantations were pro- 
nounced over his palms by him who sought a revelation, after 
wMch he placed his palms to Ids cheeks and fell asleep, being 
guarded against any interruption. During his slumber the 
future was revealed to him (see above, p. 128^ ; the text is con- 
veniently given by Windisch, 616). Very frequently inoubational 
dreams are facilitated by fasting, vigils (qj.v.), and the like (cl. 
PU li. 410 ff. ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, pp. 114, 161, 169, 1641,, 

The place where such a revelation was vouch- 
safed would naturally he regarded as an abode of 
the Deity (cf* Gn $5^* ’), and might long be 
held a centre of worship, as in the case of Bethel 
(‘house of God,* ef, 2 K Am Incuba- 

tion might also be practised at sacred stones and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islamic priests 
who slept near the oracular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Weiihausen, Meste arab, Hddentums^i Berlin, 1897, 
p. 55), and of the latter in the revelation received 
by Alexander the Great as he slumbered under the 
plane tree at Smyrna (Pausanias, vil. v. 2). Con- 
sultation might likewise be sought in grave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Pausanias, xil. xxvi. 1). 

The usual locality for incubation is the shrine or 
temple. 

Thus, among the Meitheis, when the king and his people had 
been alarmed by the gods, who desired to show their power lest 
they he forgotten in Meithei prosperity, a maibi (‘ wise woman *) 
gav^e a message to the king directing him ‘ to send all the maibas 
and maibis of the country to sleep in the temple of Thangjing 
[the god of the country of Moirang) wearing their sacred 
clothes. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide the people into sections, some for one duty and some 
for others. . . . Then, when thej^ had told the King all the 
wonderful things communicated to them in their dreams, they 
were bidden to do as the God had said* (T. 0. Hodson, Tm 
Meitheis, London, 1908, p, ISl). 

Incubation in shrines for advice in all sorts of 
problems of life is common, as in ancient Egypt 
(cf. jE^E iii. 762», and especially v. 35 f.) and among 
the modem Berbers (cf. EME ii, 613). Of modern 
Mesopotamia we are told that 
‘the shaikhs, the Muhammadan mull as, the Kurds, and the 
Arabs lie down in mosques or places of pilgrimage, and in 
ancient convents which formerly belonged to Christiana, and 
to which they give the generic name of mazar [from zdr, * to 
visit, go on pilgrimage ’), with the purpose of obtaining good 
dreams or inspirations suited to guide them in their dreams. 
In Mesopotamia it is not uncommon to find heretical or Oatholio 
Christians who seek slumber in churches or convents to have good 
and lucky dreams* (J. Tfinkdji, in Ar^^hropos, vili. [1913] 606). 

From such consultation as to the proper course 
to be adopted in problems of various kinds has 
developed that type of incubation which, because 
of its prominence in Greece, has gained a natural, 
though not wholly deserved, prominence in the 
common parlance of comparative religion. This 
is incubation for the purpose of gaining cure from 
disease of the most diverse kinds. The subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed (see Literature 
appended below) that the briefest summary will be 
sufficient here (of,, for some special instances, also 
EBE vi, 642, 5481, 662). There was a primitive 
American centre at Izamal. 

• lu their heathendom those Indians [the Ma;^as of Yucatan) 
raised one altar and temple on another to their king or false god 
Ytzmat-ul, where they placed the image of a hand which served 
them as a memorial ; and they say that there they carried the 
dead and the sick, and than there they were resuscitated and 
healed by touching the hand. . . . And therefore it was called 
and named Kab-ul, which means “ artificial hand'* * (Lizana, in 
lAuda, jReZaa'on de las cosas dc Fucatan, ed. 0. E. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Paris, 1864, p. 858, quoted by H, H. Bancroft, JYRii. 
[1882) 796, n, 44). 

The principal classical accounts, apart from the 
burlesque in Aristophanes* Flutus (v, 634 ffi), are 
the stelae of cures at Epidaurus (GIG xv. 951 f. ; 
J. Baunack, Stud, auf dem Gebkte des Grieck, und 
der arischm Sprachen, i. [Leipzig, 1886] 120-144; 
Hamilton, op, cit, 17-27) ; the Sacred Orations of 
Aristides (ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1829, summar- 
ized by Hamilton, 44-62) ; ana the inscription set 
up at Epidaurus in the 2nd cent. a.d. by Julius 
Apellas, a Carian sophist (GIG iv. 965 ; Baunack, 
110-118; Hamilton, 40 f.). In the earliest period 
there was entire dependence upon the god for 
healing, and he might work the cure either by 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical men became 
connected with the shrines, co-operating with, but 
not superseding, the revelations given by the god 
in visions. Much obscurity exists as to the precise 
methods of procedure, and details doubtless varied 
at diflTerent times and places, and under special 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as follows : 

On arriving at the shrine, the patient probably received In- 
struction from the priest or priests, and was causTO to perform 
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some rites and sacrifices to bring him to a thoroughly recipient i 
frame of mind. After successful incubation, during which the i 
atient, sleeping within the shrine of the god, had been visited ' 
y the deity with actual cure or with counsel, the person thus I 
healed was required to make payment of a fee (toTpov), non- I 
payment being punished by recurrence of the disease. Votive j 
offerings would also be made, and in some instances were com- i 
manded by the god. The costliness of these votive offerings— ' 
which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier mode of showing ! 
gratitude, the *fee* being introduced only when the shrine had | 
become comparatively elaborate and expensive in upkeep — j 
naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 
cured. Phalysius of Naupactus gave 2000 gold staters (£1900) ' 
when healed of blindness (Pausanias, x. xxxviii. 7) ; a boy offer- i 
ing the god ten dice for cure was healed without charge (Stele i 
of Epidaurus, i. 68-71). i 

The rite of incubation for the cure of disease still I 
prevails widely m churches of the Greek and, to a i 
less extent, Latin countries, as in Tenos, Cyprus, i 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Argolis, Aehsea, Phocis, Boeotia, i 
Laconia, Cyzicus, Amalfi, Sardinia, and Styria; 
and in the Middle Ages the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
Therapon, Cyrus and John, Martin, and Fides 
(cl, e.g,y Hamilton, 109-233). The reality of at 
least some of the cures resulting from incubation 
is acknowledged by even the most prejudiced of 
writers ; and there can be no doubt that faith is a 
potent agency in the amelioration and even com- 
plete cure of hodily ills. I 

There is, however, at least one point where | 
scepticism seems warranted. It appears rather ques- I 
tionable whether the Greek system of incubation | 
can be definitely derived (as by E. Thramer, above, i 
voL vi. p. 642*') from Babylonia by way of Lydia. * 
Incubation in its full meaning is far too wide-spread ' 
to be traced to any single locality for its origin ; ' 
it is an expression of a religious conviction to a ' 
large part of the earlier human race; even the ' 
exact relation of the incubation of Asia Minor to : 
that of Greece (cl EBE vi. 549*) is not certain. It 
may, in view of the lateness of our sources, have 
been infiuenced by the Greek practice ; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, is the more probable hypothesis) 
have been an independent development. 

Litbbaturb.— M eibomitts, d$ Ifusuhatione in fani» deorum 
rmdicinm causa olim, factat Helmstadt, 1659; F. A. Wolf, 
Vermischte Sohriften und Aufscitze, Halle, 1802, pp. 382-480 ; 

F. G. Welcker. Klein. Schriften^ Gottingen, 1844-67, iii. 89-114 ; 
L, P. A. Gauthier, Reeherohes histor.surl'exerdcedelanUdedne 
dans les temples, okez les peuples de VantiouiU, Paris, 1842; 

G. voa Rittersheim, JDer medizin. Wunderfffauden und die In- 
Icuhation im AZ(er£«m-, Berlin , 1878 ; L. D eubner, de Ineubatione, 
Leipzig, 1900; O. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mythol, undEeligionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 928-9S6, 777 f., 782 f., 1626, 1678, and Sach- 
register, s.u. ‘Inkubationen* ; S. Herrlich, Antike Wunder- 
huren, Berlin, 1911 ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, or the Cure of 
Disease in Kagan Temples and Christian Churches, London, 

1906. Louis H. Gbay. 

INDEX.— The Index (le. ‘libronim pro- 
hibitorum *) is the catalo^e of hooks which 
ecclesiastical authority forbids Homan Catholics 
to read or have in their possession ; by an exten- 
sion, the name Index is used to cover the rules for 
the proscription of pernicious literature, and for 
the examination and censorship of books before 
publication. The Index is a product of positive 
ecclesiastical law ; it is based on the assumption 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such ; the moral law forbidding the reading of 
pernicious books is motived by the real danger 
lurking in them, and affects the individual 
directly. 

1. MlSTOR7.—lt is natural that every religious 
authority should set itself to prevent the publica- 
tion and reading of such books as might disturb 
the faith and religion of its followers, or^ corrupt 
their morals. In the first centuries of Christianity 
the Church condemned and prohibited the apo- 
cryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue known as the Vecretum Gelasianum 
* de li bris recipiendis vel non xecipiendis ’ [PL lix. 
162-164, 176-180]) ; and commanded pernicious 


•writings to be committed to the flames (cf. Ac 
19^®) ; and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by the Church, was sanctioned by Christian Im- 
perial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ‘ de Summa 
Trinitate,’ anno 449). Throughout the Middle Ages 
we find cases of heretical hooks being condemned. 
The true history of the Index does not begin, how- 
ever, until the introduction of printing — when bad 
books were likely to be multiplied as rapidly as 

f ood ones. Before the close of the 16th cent, the 
Tniversity of Cologne passed the measure that 
finally became the ‘Imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorship of books ; it prescribed the examination 
of every book before printing, and earned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent Vill. (14th Nov. 1487). By the constitu- 
tion ‘Inter multiplices’ (1st June 1601) Alex- 
ander VI. extended this practice ; he forbade the 
printers of the dioceses of Cologne, Mainz, Trbves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain of excommunication and 
fine, to print any book whatever without the per- 
mission of the bishop; as for books already in 
print, the bishops were required to demand the 
printers’ catalogues, and make them hand over the 
pernicious works to be consigned to the fire. These 
prescriptions became common law at the Lateran 
Council (Leo X., constitution ‘Inter multiplices,’ 
4th May 1515), The prohibition of books by name 
began in 1520 by Leo x.’s bull ‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 
condemning all the writings of Luther ; in 1524, 
Clement Vli. inserted excommunication latm sen- 
tentice in the bull ‘Coense,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in support of heresy; this has 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

Lists of prohibited books soon began to be pub- 
lished by the Universities (Paris, 1642 ; Louvain, 
1546; Cologne and Venice, 1549, etc.), the bishops 
(Milan, 1664, etc.), and the Inquisitions (Venice, 
1654, etc.). Such an important movement de- 
manded the attention of Rome ; Paul iv. ordered 
the recently established Congregation of the Holy 
Office to make a catalo^e of prohibited books ; 
their first effort, printed in 1557, failed to give 
satisfaction, and a revised edition appeared at the 
beginning of the year 1559 — the first official Roman 
Index. All the books in it are prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are classified in 
three divisions: (1) authors condemned, with all 
their writings ; (2) condemned books whose authors 
are kno-wn ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonymous. This Index was very strict ; after a 
decree of the Holy Office, recently discovered, dated 
14th June 1559, Cardinal Michel Ghisleri (after- 
wards Pope Pius y.) published, by order of Paulrv., 
a modification [moderatio) of the Index (24th 
June 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
Trent took tm its interrupted labours. In session 
xviii. (26th Feb. 1662) it commissioned eighteen 
fathers, assisted by theologians, to re-compile 
the catalo^e of prohibited books and revise the 
general rules of the Index. The Commission had 
accomplished its task when the Council was 
abruptly concluded ; but a detailed discussion of 
its work was impossible, and the assembly remitted 
the whole matter to the pope (sesa. xxv., 4th Dec, 
1563). The catalogue was almost the same as that 
of Paul iv., with its distribution into three classes ; 
the rules, ten in number, were aimed principally at 
the books of heresiarchs and heretics, and tne edit- 
ing and reading of the Bible ; rule x. demanded the 
bishop’s ‘Imprimatur’ for every printed publication. 
These rules, with several additions, remained in 
force until the time of Leo xilL The Index and 
the rules of the Council of Trent were published 
by Pius IV, (bun ‘Dominioi gregis,’ 24th March 
1664). 

In order to relieve the Congregation of the Holy 
Office without impairing its competency, Pius v. 
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established the Congregatioa of Cardinals ‘de 
reformando Indice et corrigendis libris ’ in March 
1571 . This institution, improved by Gregory xiii. , 
was included by Sixtus v. m the general re-organi- 
zation of the Congregations (bull ‘ Immensa,* 22nd 
Jan. 1588), with the title ‘ Congregatio pro ludice 
librornm prohibitorum/ This Congregation was 
composed of a fixed number of cardinals, a per- 
manent assistant, the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(a Dominican, specially entrusted with the pre- 
liminary censorship of books in Borne), a secretary 
(also always a Dominican), and several consultors, 
and has continued almost unaltered down to our 
own day, Pius X. having retained it in Ms re- 
organization of the Koman Curia (constitution 
* Sapienti consilio,’ 29th June 1908), It is respon- 
sible for the successive editions of the Index since 
Sixtus y. and for various additions to the general 
rules, as well as for the majority of condemnations 
of books deemed pernicious. 

A few words will suffice about the successive 
editions of the Index. Those of 1590 and 1593, 
printed, but not published (cf. Rilgers, Ver Index 
derverhote^nenBrnheVi pp. 12, 624, 529), were super- 
seded by the 1596 edition, by order of Clement viii. 
In Alexander vii.^s edition (1664) the three classes 
of the Trent Index were combined into one alpha- 
betical series. In 1757, Benedict xiv. provided a 
more correct edition, of which later editions, until 
that of Leo xiil., were simply reprints, supple- 
mented by works condemned since the preceding 
edition. Of the additions to the rules, we may 
mention the Instruction of Clement vin. on the 
preliminary censorship ; the constitution of Bene- 
dict XlV. ^Soilicita ac provida* (9th July 1753) on 
the procedure in carrying out the same, the only 
document preserved by Leo xill. ; and the general 
decrees of the same pope on the proMhited hooks 
not contained in the Index, Then, without any 
notable alteration, we come to the reform of Leo 
XIII. by his constitution * Officiomm ac munerum,* 
25th Jan. 1897. 

II. X,JS!0lSLATXOir,^The rules and the 

Index of the Council of Trent had been drawn up 
at a time when the Boman Catholic Church had 
to struggle against militant Protestantism, when 
they hoped that it would be possible to control all 
books on account of their smMl number, and when 
reading was not wide-spread among the lower 
classes. In the 19th cent, these conditions were 
greatly changed, especially since the civil authori- 
ties almost everywnere lost their interest in the 
preliminary censure and in the publication of 
books. Reform was necessary : the law had to he 
fitted to the new conditions, and at the same time 
carried into execution with more force, as was now 
possible. In the preamble of his constitution, Leo 
XIII. recalls these changes: he mentions the de- 
mands for reform addressed to the Holy See by the 
bishops of various nations, especially at the time 
of the Yatican Council ; it was on their account 
that he ordered a thorough revision of the Index 
and of the general rules. All previous law, except 
the constitution ‘Sollioita’ of Benedict xiy,, is 
abrogated by the new general decrees. These are 
divioed into two classes: (1) the prohibition of 
books, and (2) their preliminary censure. The 
first contains ten chapters, and the second five, the 
whole forming a single series of forty-nine articles. 

r. Prohibitions.-— Xflt) There is now no general 
prohibition of all the works of any heretical 
writer; books which uphold heresy or schism, 
and those which attack the very foundations of 
religion, are banned; but the writings of the 
heterodox, even on religious topics, are no longer 
banned if they contain nothing against the faith — 
much less those that do not treat of religious 
matters at all (artt. 1-4). 


(b) The reading of the Bible, which was the 
object of the minute prescriptions of rules iii. and 
i V. of Trent, is the object of modified prescriptions : 
those who are engaged in theological studies may 
use heterodox editions of the sacred text, and 
versions in vulgar or non- vulgar tongues, provided 
the introductions and notes contain nothing against 
the faith. Before being allowed, the versions in 
vulgar tongues must be approved by the Holy See, 
or published under the supervision of the bishops, 
with annotations taken from the Fathers of the 
Church or from Roman Catholic writers ; versions 
in vulgar tongues by heterodox authors and Bible 
Societies are still prohibited to Boman Catholic 
lay-people at large (artt. 5-8). 

(c) Obscene books are always banned; the 
classics alone are allowed as far as necessary for 
professional ends, but they must not be put into 
the hands of young people without being expur- 
gated (artt. 9-10). 

(d) Books derogatory to God or the Saints, to 
the^ Roman Catholic Church and the liturgy, to 
Scripture and the hierarchy, are banned; also 
books which propagate magic, divination, and 
spiritualism ; works published without approval 
which recommend new cults, apparitions, and 

rophecies; and those which defend as lawful 
uelling, suicide, divorce, free-masonry, etc., aud 
also the errors condemned by the Holy See (artt. 
11-14). 

(e) Holy images which deviate from the author- 
ized tradition, and apocryphal indulgences, are 
condemned ; formal approval is demanded for all 
hooks, summaries, collections, and sheets of in- 
dulgences (artt. 15-17). 

(/ ) Ecclesiastical approval is required for official 
Jiturgical books, litanies, prayer-books, books of 
devotion, and books of religious instruction (artt. 
18-20). 

(gr) Ecclesiastical law also proscribes bad news- 
papers and periodicals already condemned by 
natural law ; it desires the bishops to dissuade 
the people from reading these, and hopes that 
Roman Catholics will not publish anything in 
these periodicals without a good reason (artt. 
21-22). Bishops may, and ought to, condemn and 
prohibit in their dioceses pernicious or dangerous 
newspapers and periodicals, especially ‘modernist’ 
writings. 

2. Censorship. — (a) The permission to read and 
to keep prohibited books is given by the Congre- 

f ation of the Index, accessoriiy by that of the 
kopaganda for its subjects, and for Rome by the 
Master of the Sacred jPalace. Bishops may give 
this permission in isolated cases, but they receive 
more ample powers from Rome by indults. Those 
who have permission to read tne books on the 
Index are not exempt from the observance of the 
moral law ; they must observe the reservations 
regarding their permission and take care that the 
prohibited books do not reach other hands (artt. 
23-26). Permission to read books condemned by 
a bishop naturally depends on that bishop. 

(b) Denunciation of wicked books to the Holy 
See is open to all; it is an official duty of the 
representatives of the Holy See and of bishops ; 
it IS desirable that the denunciation, which is k^t 
secret, should be accompanied by a review. To 
this outside denunciation Pius X. has added the 
obligation of the Congregation of the Index to 
inquire officially into pernicious hooks (artt. 27'-29 ; 
const. ‘Sapienti,’ 29th June 1908). 

(c) The steps taken by the Congregation of the 
Index to condemn boolcs denounced or inquired 
into axe explained in the constitution ‘Sollicita’ 
of Benedict XIV. : first the secretary, with two 
consultors, makes a cursory examination of the 
book; if he concludes that the work should be 
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retained, he appoints a competent reviewer to 
make a detailed study of it and indicate the 
objectionable passages; this report is discussed 
at a preliminary meeting in which several con- 
suitors take part, together with the secretary and 
the Master of the Sacred Palace ; the opinions of 
these men, along with the report, are presented to 
the assembly of cardinals who form the Congrega- 
tion ; they pronounce the condemnation of the work 
either absolutely or until correction (the condemna- 
tion ‘donee corrigatur’ is now very rare). There 
is no injustice in condemning a book by a Koman 
Catholic author without hearing him, as the con- 
demnation is directed not against him but against 
his book, which is circulated among the public, 
and against which readers must be warned. 
Benedict XIV., however, recommended that the 
Congregation should inform such an author and 
receive his defence. The decrees of prohibition 
are declared and promulgated in the name of the 
Congregation; the books are condemned every- 
where and in every language (art. 45). Below the 
decrees are published the submissions of the authors 
received by the Congregation. 

3 . The preliminary censure of books and their 

publication. — {a) Certain books must be specially 
authorized ; books put on the Index cannot be 

reprinted unless the corrections have been approved 
by the Congregation ; official documents and col- 
lections of decrees of the Koman Congregations 
cannot be edited except with their permission (artt. 
30-33). 

(&) Further, there are special regulations fox 
certain classes of persons : missionaries must ob- 
serve the decrees of the Propaganda ; monks must 
obtain the permission of their superiors, besides 
that of the bishop; priests cannot publish any 
work or undert^e the management of any 
periodical without the permission of their bishop 
(artt. 34, 36, 42), 

(c) It is necessary to have the permission to print 
— the ‘Imprimatur*— of the bishop of the place of 
publication for all hooks on religious topics or 
sciences, but not now for all books, as rule x. of 
Trent desired. The bishop entrusts the examina- 
tion of the MS to a competent, upright, and im- 
partial censor, who studies it without bias ; if, on 
examination, he sees nothing ohjectionahle, he 
writes on the MS ‘ Nihil obstat,’ and signs ; on 
this evidence, coming even from a censor of 
another diocese, the bishop of the publisher gives 

exmission to print. All this must appear at the 

eginning of the book, except in Britain, accord- 
ing to a decision of 1897 (artt. 35, 38-41). 

Preliminary censure of religious newspapers and 
periodicals was practically impossible; Pius X. 
substituted for it a special censor, to read every 
publication officially and then submit his report 
(encyc. ‘Pascendi,* 8 th Sept. 1907). 

4 . Penalties,— There are two kinds of penalties. 
Excommunication is incurred by those who wit- 
tingly and without permission read, keep, print, 
or defend, not any book on the Index, as many 
people say, but any books of apostates and heretics 
countenancing heresy, or the works condemned 
directly by the pope with mention of this penalty. 
Excommunication is the penalty also for those who 
without permission print or cause to be printed 
the books of Holy Scripture, or annotations, or 
commentaries on those books. For all other de- 
linquencies the penalties are awarded by the 
bishops according to the degree of culpability 
(artt. 47-49). 

5 . The Revised Index of Leo XIII. — The Index 
revised by order of Leo Xili. was published in 1900, 
and reprinted in 1907 and 1911. ft has been ^eatly 
modified ; and the prohibitions are mitigated ; 

the clause ‘Opera omnia* put after the author’s 
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name does not now include those of his books that 
are not ohjectionahle. 

6 . Conclusion. — While the rules of the Index 
are wise and prudent, we must admit that the 
catalogue leaves room for criticism, owing to the 
conditions of our time rather than the actions of 
authority. It is abundantly evident that the 
Index is unsatisfactory. While allowing numerous 
harmful books by nou-Catholic authors to pass, 
it seems to reserve its severity for the works of 
Roman Catholics which expose themselves to 
criticism by certain tendencies rather than by de- 
finite errors. For this reason the uniformity of 
condemnations without any indication of the degree 
of harmfulness, as if all the hooks on the Index 
were equally pernicious, is the more regrettable. 
Further, the faithful are led to regard the books 
inscribed in the catalogue of the Index as the most 
harmful, while they do not pay sufficient heed to 
the general rules, and think that every book that 
does not appear in the Index may be read. It would 
be far more to the purpose to appeal to the con- 
science and the observation of the general rules ; 
for the Church finds it difficult to sanction its 
prohibitions in present-day conditions, and is forced 
to grant permission to read prohibited books far 
and wide. 
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A. Boudinhon, 

INDIA.— See Vedic Religion, BrIhmanism, 
and Hinduism. Caste and other subjects are 
treated separately, and under each of the great 
subdivided topics, like Birth, Death, Demons, 
etc., there is an Indian article. See also the 
various provinces and the religious cities each 
under its own name, and the art. Muhammadan- 
ism in India. Christianity in India will be dealt 
with under Missions. 

INDIAN BUDDHISM.— The religion which 
was founded by Buddha ((^.v.) towards the end of 
the 6 fch cent. B.O. is one of the three great world- 
religions, and has been calculated (but with con- 
siderable uncertainty) to have 600 millions of 
adherents. Its original and essential doctrine is 
that all earthly existence is suffiexing, the only 
means of release from which is renunciation and 
eternal death. The main importance of the Indian 
form of Buddhism lies in the fact that it represents 
the earliest phase of the religion ; that it produced 
all the canonical texts of the faith ; that without 
a knowledge of it the Buddhism of the many 
countries S which it has spread could not be 
understood ; and that without the evidence of its 
architecture and sculpture the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. Though, like Christianity, 
it disappeared many centuries ago from the land 
of its birth, it has profoimdly influenced the 
civilization of the Farther East, much as Christi- 
anity has done in the West. In India itself, 
Buddhism deeply affected the spiritual life of the 
I country for over a thousand years, and occupies a 
I prominent place in the history of its literature, 

I. History. — Buddhism arose on peculiarly 
favourable soil, the S.E. half of the Ganges terri- 
tory, which, being far removed from the centre of 
Brahman culture, was imperfectly Brahmauized. 
This geographical area comprised the two principal 
king<£>ms of Kosala (the modem Oudh) and Ma- 
gadha (now Bihar). 

Buddha’s death has been calculated with the 
greatest probability to have taken place about 
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480 B.o. This, the earliest approximate date in 
Indian history, is of the utmost importance in the 
chronology not only of Buddhism, but of Vedic and 
Epic Sanskrit literature also. 

According to the statements of the Pali texts, a 
few weeks after the death of the Master one of his 
most trusted followers, Kasyapa the Great, pro- 
osed, now that the Order was without a headt, to 
old an assembly of monks who had been the im- 
mediate disciples of Buddha, for the purpose of 
rehearsing the precepts of the Master, and fixing 
a canon of the doctrine [dhamma) and discipline 
('umaya) of the Order. An assembly was accord- 
ingly held at Rajagrha, constituting the so-called 
first Buddhist Council (see COUNCILS AND SYNODS 
[Buddhist], yoL iv. p. 182). Buddhist tradition is 
unanimous in stating that exactly a century after 
Buddha’s death the second General Council was 
held at Taiwan p. 183). In the reign of the 
famous king A^oka (g.^.) a third Council was held 
at Pataliputra after the schism of the Mahasah- 
ghika*(or Achaiwavada) had arisen {ib, p. 183). 

The reign of A^oka, who ruled over the whole of 
India except the extreme south, forms an epoch of 
the highest importance in the history of Indian 
Buddhism. The patronage of so powerful a king 
must undoubtedly have supplied a mighty stimulus 
to the growth and spread of Buddhism in India, 
for it raised the religion of what was only one of 
several sects to the dominant position of a State 
religion. An era of zealous propaganda, not only 
throughout India, but in distant foreign countries, 
was inaugurated. Since all the Buddhist traditions 
agree as to the latter statement, it may he accepted 
as a historical fact. The conversion of Ceylon (see 
Ceylon Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 331) was the most 
important result of these missionary expeditions. 
It is ascribed to Maliendra (Mahinda), son or 
(according to the Skr. Buddhist texts) younger 
brother of A^oka and a pupil of Tissa Moggali- 
utta. All sources a^ee in attributing the intro- 
uction of Buddhism into Ceylon to the reign of 
A^oka, Another prominent apostle was Madhy- 
antika, who carried the faith to Gandhara and 
Kasmir, while Mahadeva proselytized Mysore. 

That a body of canonical texts already; existed 
in the time of Aioka is shown by one of his edicts 
(that of the Bairat rock), in which he enumerates 
some such works, and recommends their study by 
monks and nuns as well as by the laity. Some of 
the titles, moreover, show that works of the 
doctrinal {sutta) and disciplinary {vinaya) type of 
canonical text were among them. 

It is to be noted that, in consequence of his zeal 
for the faith, there arose in Asoka’s reign that 
religious architecture which furnishes continuous 
and striking monumental illustrations of the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India for many centuries till 
the disappearance of that religion from the land 
of its origin. 

During the 330 years that elapsed between the 
death of A^oka and A.D. 100, Buddhism steadily 
strengthened its position in the north of India, 
though it was not favoured by the kings of the 
Sunga dynasty, the founder of which, Pu§yamitra, 
is stated in more than one Buddhist source even to 
have been a persecutor of the faith. In the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine certainly flourished in the 
N.W, under the Graeco-Indian rulers. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the most celebrated 
of these, king Menander (Milinda), became a con- 
vert to Buddhism about 100 B.O., as stated in the 
Pali work Milinda-Banhcty or * Questions of Men- 
ander.’ Meanwhile, Buddhist doctrine spread 
beyond the confines of India to Bactria and (jhina, 
while in Ceylon it established that supremacy 
which it has retained ever since. In India itself, 
however, dissensions and schisms had been growing 


to such an extent that by the end of this period 
eighteen distinct sects were in existence. 

With the reign of the Indo-Scythian king Kan- 
i§ka (g.v.), from whom probably dates the Saka era 
(A.D. 78), a new epoch in the history of Indian 
Buddhism begins. The wide dominion conquered 
by him comprised Kabul, GandhSra, Kasmir, 
Sindh, and part of the United Provinces of to-day. 
The memory of this mighty monarch was revered 
by the Buddhists of Northern India almost as 
much as that of A^oka. Like the latter, he was 
not originally a Buddhist, as is indicated by the 
fact that most of his coins bear the symbols of an 
Iranian religion ; comparatively few of them have 
Buddldst emblems, but one shows a figure of 
Buddha, with the legend < Boddo ’ on the reverse. 
The Skr. Buddhist tradition ascribes his conversion 
to Sudar^ana, but we have no evidence as to the 
probable date of its occurrence. Under Kaniska’s 
auspices, another Biiddhist Council was held, 
probably about A.D. 100 (see Councils and 
Synods [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 184). The place 
where it met is variously stated as Jalandhaxa (in 
the Eastern Panjab) or Kundalavana (in Kalmir). 
The traditional accounts given of it are vague and 
conflicting ; hut we may conclude that it was 
attended by representatives of all the 18 sects of 
the older Buddhism called SrSvakas or Hinayanists, 
and that the views of the new school of the Maha- 
yanists (see artt. HINAYAna, Mahayana) were 
either not represented or found no support. Yet 
all the Indian Buddhists, including the Mahayan- 
ists, acknowledged the authority of the Council. 
The Ceylon branch of the Buddhist Church, how- 
ever, took no part in its deliberations. The main 
result of this meeting was the cessation of the 
dissensions that had prevailed for a century among 
the Hinayanists, although it by no means extin- 
guished the new doctrine of Mahayanism j and 
the statement of a Tibetan authority that on the 
occasion of this Council the sacred books were 
revised, and that some parts of the canon were 
then written down for the first time, is not improb- 
able. None of the sources says anything about 
the language in which the sacred books were now 
recorded, but the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
appears to assume that they were written in 
Sanskrit. 

Under the influence of Hinduism the Mahayana 
doctrine, combining a fervent devotion (bhaJcti) to 
Buddha with the preaching of active compassion, 
was a kind of theism in which Buddha occupied 
the place of the personal deity in the Vedanta sys- 
tem of the Brahmans. This doctrine was destined 
to have a far-reaching influence on the history of 
Buddhism as a world religion ; for by appealing to 
the sympathies of the masses it ultimately not 
only absorbed all the Buddhist sects of Northern 
Incua, hut became the religion of all the countries 
that derived their faith from Skr. Buddhism. The 
old orthodox faith of the Pali canon henceforth 
became restricted to Ceylon and the countries 
proselytized from that island. Since even the 
name of Kani^ka is not found in the religious 
literature of Ceylon, its Buddhisrn appears to 
have been cut ott from that of India by the 1st 
cent. A.D. 

Many inscriptions, ranging from the time of 
Kani^ka over more than two centuries, show that 
Buddhism flourished at Mathura (Muttra) by the 
side of Jainism. Other sources indicate that the 
Doctrine prospered in Kabul, Kasmir, and the 
N.W. of India. The epigraphic evidence of Nasik 
and Karli proves that there were numerous Bud. 
dhists in the West, while that of Amaravati shows 
that there were many in the South also. 

About A.D, 400 one of the Ghiaeae pilgrims, Fa Hian, describes 
the condition of Buddhism as very flourishing in Udyana (the 
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Swat territory)* in the Panjab, and at Mathura, though he 
makes no mention of Kalanda (in Magadha), the chief seat of 
Buddhist learning two centuries later. The same authority 
informs us that at this time four Buddhist philosophical schools 
were fully developed ; two, the Vaibha^lkas and the Sautran. 
tikaa, who were realists, were adherents of the Hinayana, while 
the Yogacharas and Madhyamikas belonged to the Mahayana, 
The Madhyamikas, whose reputed founder was Nagarjuna, were 
pure nihilists, holding that the phenomenal world is a mere 
fusion, an adaptation of the Maya doctrine of the scholastic 
Vedanta of Hinduism. Prom_Pa Hian we also learn that at 
Mathura the Bodhisattvas Manjufiri and Avalokite^vara were 
worshipped, and that at Pa^aliputra the Hinayanists had one 
monastery and the Mahayanists another, with 600 or 700 monks 
h^ween them.^ Two other Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and 
I-Tsmg, who visited India in 629-40 and 675-9S respectively, tell 
us much about the state of things in the 6th and 7th centuries. 
During this period Buddhist scholasticism flourished greatly, 
the contention between the sects gradually weakening and 
resolving itself into rivalry between the two main parties of 
Hmayamsts and Mahayanists. The great patron of the faith in 
the 7th cent, was the famous king Har^avardhana of Kanauj 
(A,D. 606-648), who, originally a Saivite, became an ardent Maha- 
yanist, but was tolerant to all sects except the Hinayanists. In 
fact, such religious rancour as prevailed existed between Maha- 
yanists and Bunayanists, while the relations between Hinduism 
and Buddhism were peaceful. Hiuen Tsiang found Buddhism 
prospenng not only in India, hut in Ka^mir and Nepal, where 
Buddhists and Hindus lived in harmony. The last great literary 
champion of Buddhism in India was Dharmakirti, \mo flourished 
between the visits of Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. 

In the 8th and early 9th centuries a revival of 
Hinduism took place, chiefly under the influence : 
of the two great dialecticians KurnSrila and 
Sankara (bom A.D. 788), whom the tradition of 
the Buddhists regards as the two most formidable 
adversaries of their creed. Partly* owing to the 
activity of these opponents and partly to its own 
degeneracy caused by increasing approximation to 
Hinduism, the religion of Buddha gradually lost 
ground in India. Its decline set in about A.D. 750, 
and was accelerated in the West by the Mtdiam* 
madan conquest of Sindh hy the Arabs in A.D. 712. 

This decline went hand in hand with the growth 
of Tantrism, a kind of degraded yoga^ which, with 
the aid of mental concentration, muttered prayers, 
spells, and other magical expedients, sought to 
secure all kinds of material advantages and super- 
natural powers. This system of sorcery flourished 
under the kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
(A.D. 800-1060), who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Under their successors, the Sena kings, who were 
Hindus, though not active opponents of the Paith, 
Buddhism still further declined till it received its 
death-blow in Magadha from the Muhammadan 
invasion in a.d. 1200, all the monies either being 
killed or escaping to other countries. It lingered 
on for a considerable time after that date in other 
parts of India. Thus a Buddhist stone inscription 
of A.D. 1220 from SrSvasti shows that the doctrine 
was not altogether extinct in Oudh early in the 
13th century. In Bengal it still had a few adher- 
ents in the 16th century. In Orissa it died out in 
the middle of that century, in consequence of the 
conquest of the countiy hy the Musalman Grovernor 
of Bengal. In Kasmir the accession to power of a 
Muhammadan ruler put au end to Buddhism in 
A.I). 1340. In Nepal, however, Buddhism has 
maintained its existence, in a degenerate form, 
by the side of Hinduism down to the present 
day. 

2. Literature. — For this see art. Literathee 
(Buddhist). 

3. Doctrine. — Since Buddhism arose on the basis 
of Brahmanism, its essential features cannot be 
fully understood without clearly ascertaining which 
of the religious ideas of the antecedent religion it 
rejected and which of them it retained. On the 
one hand, Buddha repudiated the authority of the 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial system ; he con- 
demned self-mortifleation ; he denied the existence 
both of a world-soul and of the individual soul ; he 
discarded the distinctions of caste within the mon- 
astic order, though not as a general classification 
of society ; and he was entirely averse to specula- 


tion on metaphysical problems, to which the 
adherents of Brahmanism were so prone. On the 
other hand, Buddha held fast to the belief in trans- 
migration {samsdra) and retribution {karma) prac- 
tically unchanged ; he also adhered to the doctrine 
that the great goal of endeavour is release from 
transmigration to be attained by means of renun- 
ciation. But this meagre residuum of Brahman 
tenets could not possibly have constituted a new 
religion. What, then, were the fundamental 
features that made the teaching of Buddha a new 
force in the life and thought of India? Stated 
quite generally, the doctrine of Buddha, on its 
philosophical side, was pronounced pessimism : the 
deep-rooted conviction that all earthly existence 
is suffering, the only means of release from which 
is the abandonment of all desire. Even this funda- 
mental doctrine is only a development of the view 
of life already apparent in the Upanisads, Buddha 
may in this respect he regarded as a genuine de- 
scendant of the Yajnavalkya of theBfhaddranyaka 
Upanisadf who turned with aversion from this un- 
satisfying world and sought refuge in the homeless 
life of the gpiritual mendicant. It must also he 
noted that Bf. Jacobi and K. Garbe hold that the 
Sahkhya {q*v.) supplied the foundations of the 
metaphysical side of Buddhism. On the other 
hand, we know this most pessimistic of all the 
Brahman systems of philosophy only in its fully 
developed form, as it appears in the classical texts 
of the system, which are posterior by many cen- 
turies to the rise of Buddhism. Yet it is possible 
that, as the Sahkhya doctrine and the philoso- 
phical side of Buddhism have some points in 
common, a much earlier phase of the Sankhya (of 
the existence of which we have no direct evidence) 
may have exercised a certain influence on primitive 
Buddhism in India. On what may be called its 
religious side — ^ib was rather a religion of human- 
ity — primitive Buddhism was a system of practi- 
cal morality, the key-note of which is universal 
charity : kindness to all beings, animals as well as 
men. It is here that the originality of Buddha’s 
teaching is chiefly to be found ; for the sphere of 
ethics had been neglected by Brahman thought, 
which was mainly directed to ritual and theo- 
sophical speculation. ^ To this source is to be 
traced the profound influence exercised by Bud- 
dhism as a world religion. 

The whole of the early Buddhist doctrines are 
set forth in the fundamental ‘Four Noble Truths,’ 
the first three of which represent the philosophi- 
cal, the fourth the religious, aspect of the system. 
These truths are : all that exists ia subject to 
suffering ; the origin of suffering is human passions 5 
the cessation of passions releases from suffering^ ; 
the path that leads to the cessation of suffering is 
the eightfold path. They already play the chief 
part in the first address of Buddha, the sermon of 
Benares, and they continually recur in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists. 

(1) The very first of them shows the thoroughly 
pessimistic character of the Buddhist attitude. 
Indeed, the Buddhist scriptures constantly dwell 
on the transitoriness and worthlessness of all 
things, and no other religion is so penetrated by 
the belief in the utter vanity and misery of 
existence. 

(2) The origin of suffering is described as due to 

‘thirst’ F^i tarth^y or the desire of life, 

which, until it is destroyed, leads to continued 
transmigration and the return of suffering. The 
origin of ‘ thirst ’ is explained by the formula of 
causation {pra^ltya-scmutpddaf Pali pafichcJic^ 

I samuppada, ‘ origination from an antecedent 
I cause ’). This is one of the fundamental teachings 
of Buddhism as supplying a solution of the prob- 
1 lem of evil. 
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‘ Thirst * \» traced backward through a chain of several causes 
to its ultimate source, ‘ignorance' or lack of know- 

ledge of the doctrine of Buddha. From ignorance are derived 
the latent impressions (sarhsfcSros) of former acts, constituting 
predispositions leading to further acts, Buddha taught that 
man on his own initiative could influence these predispositions 
and determine his own fate, while his contemporary Mahkhali 
Gosala, founder of the AjmkaCy.n.) sect, denied the freedom of 
the will. But he who did not know the formula of causation 
could not be freed from the predisposition to a new birth. 
From the sarfisfcdros were produced ‘ consciousness * {vijnana')^ 
the thinking part of the individual, regarded as a non-corporeal 
element that does not perish with the body, but remains along 
with the saThskaraa after death, and with them forms the germ 
of a new existence. From consciousness are evolved ‘ name and 
form * (nama'Tupa), equivalent to ‘ the individual.' From these, 
again, arise the six organs, that is, the five senses and * mind ' 
(manaa ) ; in other words, the individual assumes a practical 
form. From the organs are produced * contact,' thence ‘ per- 
ception,' which is the immediate source of ‘thirst.' From 
‘thirst' arises ‘attachment' (updddna) to worldly objects. 
This leads to continued 'becoming' (Shava), an infinite series 
of new existences. These, finally, are the cause of birth, old 
age, and death, pain, suffering, sorrow, and despair. 

The doctrine next in importance to that of 
causation is the doctrine of the five skandhas (Pali 
khandha)y or elements of existence, of which every 
thinking being is composed. : body, sensation, per- 
ception, saHisJcdra^ and vijndna. In this connexion 
samshdra means naental powers or emotions, such 
as reflexion, joy, and hate, of which there are 52. 
Vijndna as a smndha signifies critical cognition or I 
judgment, of which there are 89 subdivisions. 

A being thus composed was regarded as not in a permanent 
condition, but always in a state of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually successive movements. A man 
remained the same in the next existence j as only the elements 
of which he was composed constantly changed, like the flame of 
a lamp in successive watches of the night, he thus suffered the 
consequences of his deeds in the previous existence. 

Simfiarly, *wbat was called soul* was regarded by Buddha 
only as an aggregate of changing individual elements, not as 
eternal and unchangeable, different and separate from the 
body. Vijndna, ‘consciousness' or ‘thought,* is spoken of as 
ruling the body, but it is not essentially different from the 
mental powers and the sensations which it surveys. There is 
no conception of an internal entity which sees, hears, thinks, or 
suffers, a separate soul or self, a spirit or ghost, existing inside 
the human body. 

(3) With the view of Buddha regarding the soul 
is closely connected that of NirvdTpa, which means 
‘ extinction * like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The first, 
whicdi is a necessary condition of the second, is the 
extinction of desire resulting in ‘blissful 

calm ’ during the remainder of life (correspond- 
ing to the jivanmukti [j.t?.], ‘ deliverance while 
alive,’ of the Brahmans). The enlightenment now 
attained causes the cessation of ignorance and con- 
sequently of re-birth, but the results of deeds done 
before enlightemnent have to be suffered while the 
released man is still alive. The second stage is 
not reached till decease, after which there is no 
awakening, transmigration is at an end, and birth 
and death are overcome without a remainder. 
This is Parinirvdna, or ‘complete extinction,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as Nirvdni^a. 

Buddlia has sometimes been thought to have 
avoided a clear definition of complete Nirvdnaj 
because in many passages he puts aside the ques- 
tion what the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained. But he appears to have 
done this because he considered the question 
immaterial, the main object of Ms doctrine being 
deliverance from suffering. He left no doubt as to 
the goal to which his teaching led : the cessation 
of all the samsMraSf annihilation of all the skan- 
dims, eternal death. The glowing colours, however, 
in wMch the bliss enjoyed in the first or living 
stage of release is described gave rise to the trans- 
formation of complete Mrvdv^a into a positive 
paradise in Skr. Buddhism. 

(4) The first three noble truths, being concerned 
with the philosophical side of Bud(iha’s teaching, 
were meant for the learned only. It was the 
fourth truth, the way leading to the cessation of 
misery, embracing practical morality, and meant 


for the people, that made Buddhism a religion. It 
is the ‘eightfold path’ comprising right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, right meditation. 

The first stage, true belief, was, of course, indis- 
pensable for all who entered on the path of salva- 
tion, but especially for the monk who had re- 
nounced the world. The next five stages comprise 
the five commandments prescribed for laymen, and 
include duties to one’s neighbour. The cardinal 
virtue dominating them all is charity {maitri, Pali 
mettd), which Buddha declared to be of far greater 
value than all other means of acquiring religious 
merit, and the practice of which is constantly em- 
phasized in the Buddhist scriptures. Prom this 
fundamental principle of human kindness flow 
compassion {karwrbd), sympathy {muditd), and 
equanimity (iipekm), these together being called 
the four * lives in God ’ of Skr. Buddhism. One of 
the precepts inculcated in connexion with mettd 
is to requite evil with good. The history of 
' Buddhism shows that such precepts were actually 
practised. 

That the standard of the moral law in Buddhism 
is very high appears from the five commandments 
mentioned above. The first of these is * Thou shalt 
not kill. ’ The meaning conveyed by the prohibition 
is that one should refrain not only from taking 
life directly or indirectly, hut fromnoing harm to 
creatures both strong and weak. With the desire 
to avoid crushing insects and the shoots of plants 
was connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. Por similar reasons 
the Buddhists abominated the animal sacrifices of 
the Brahmans as well as hunting and war. ^ A 
practical result of this appears in one of the edicts 
of A^oka, which forbids the killing and sacrificing 
of animals. The extension of kindness to animals 
was undoubtedly influenced by the doctrine of 
transmigration. The far-reaching application of 
the principle made Buddhism the most tolerant 
of religions, for it has never extended itself by the 
sword or by force. But this very toleration was 
disastrous to it, especially when it came into contact 
with Isl&m. 

‘ Thou shalt not steal,* the second commandment, 
means that one should refrain not only from taking 
what is not given, hut from causing or approving 
of such action. On its positive side it implies 
liberality, which comes next to mettd, seems some- 
times to be accounted the chief of all virtues, and 
is even expected to go the length of giving one’s 
life for others. 

The third commandment, ‘Thou shalt not he 
unchaste,’ as applied to laymen, prohibits adultery, 
but in regard to the monastic order further enjoins 
celibacy. 

The full meaning of the fourth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ is that falsehood of every 
kind, including calumny, misrepresentation, and 
false witness, is to be avoided. On the positive 
side it implies that one should say only what is 
good of one’s neighbour and only what is conducive 
to harmony. 

The last of the five, ‘ Thou shalt not drink 
intoxicating liquors,* also implies that one should 
not cause others to drink or approve of their doing 
so, because it leads to folly ana ends in madness. 

These five commandments are to be observed by 
the Buddhist monk also, hut there are five addi- 
tional ones specially applicable to him. These 
enjoin that he should (6) not eat at unlawful times ; 

(7) not engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; 

(8) not use garlands, perfumes, and ornaments ; 

(9) not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
gifts of silver or gold. 

The la^t two stages of the eightfold path, right thought and 
I right contemplation, concern the individual himself only. 
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Thought could only be represented by confessional formulas and 
hymns in praise of Buddha and the Church. But there was no 
prayer ; for there was no god to whom prayer could be addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after he had entered 
Parinirvav^a^ no longer existed. Thus to the early phase of 
Buddhism prayer was unlcnown. Its place was taken by con- 
templation. The four stages which are distinguished in it, and 
which can be practised only by the monk, are concentration of 
the mind on one point ; the attainment of certainty ; deliverance 
from joy and sorrow ; and indifference to all things. As aids 
to mental concentration, exercises in expiration and inspiration 
were much indulged in by the monks. Thus, though Buddha 
rejected all self-mortification, he was not unsympathetic towards 
some of the practices of yoga. 

There are, moreover, four stages of holiness called 
the ‘four paths.’ These are represented by the 
following four classes. (1) The srota-ajpanna (Pali 
sotdpanna)i ‘he who has Joined the stream,’ is one 
who has become a member of the community with 
a vow that he will obey the commandments. Such 
a one is freed from re-birth in the hells, or in the 
world of ghosts and of animals, but he must he 
born again seven times. (2) The sakrd’>agdmin 
[^^isakadr-dgami)^ ‘ who returns once,’ is one who, 
having overcome desire, hate, and delusion, will be 
born again only once in this world, (3) The an- 
agdmin (Pali an-dgdmi\ ‘ who returns not again,’ 
is one who is born again only once in one of the 
worlds of the gods before attaining Nirvana. (4) 
The arhat (Pali arahdt) (g'.-y.), the * saint/ being 
free from all sins and desires and enjoying perfect 
mental^ calm, has attained earthly Nirvana. The 
Sanskrit Buddhists have also a threefold classifica- 
tion comprising the irdvaka, or ‘disciple’; the 
ratyekahiddha, or ‘ individual Buddha,’ who by 
is own efforts has p;ained all that is necessary for 
the attainment of Nirvdnu,'hxit cannot communicate 
the law to others; and the hodhisattva or 

‘ future Buddha,’ who can be born again even as 
an animal, but can never commit sin. 

High above all is Buddha, ‘ the (fully) enlightened 
one.’ In descriptions of him it is said that no 
being, no Brahman, no god, can equal him, and 
no one can fathom his grandeur. Among his in- 
numerable qualities 32 were later singled out as 
the characteristics of a great man. One of these 
is the usnisay a round excrescence on the top of 
the head, always represented in images of Buddha. 
In the latter there also generally appears between 
the brows a kind of wart {urT^dy Pali unnd)y which 
is described as emitting powerfully illuminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless, Buddha was regarded 
as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

Graatama is not the only Buddha. Each cosmic 
age is supposed to have at least one Buddha, some- 
times as many as five. The names of the last 27 
are enumerated, a short life of 24 of them being 
given in the Buddha^varnsay a work of the Pali 
canon. Of the present age Gautama is the fourth 
Buddha, while the fifth will be Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), who at present is in the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 

4. Organization and cult. — ^The Buddhist Church 
was organized as a celibate order of monks and 
nuns by Buddha, who only gave fixity, by rules of 
ordination, to conditions which already existed in 
the antecedent Brahmanism, In the latter system 
the institution of the four d^ramas (g^.u), or stages 
of life, already contained all the elements of a 
monastic order. Thus the hrahmachdriny or re- 
ligious student, was required, during the whole 
course of his apprenticeship to a teacher, both to 
practise absolute chastity and to be^ his food daily. 
He might remain a student all his life. He did 
not in that case differ essentially from the mendicant 
ascetic [hhiksu) of the fourth stage. Groups of 
the latter type in all probability formed the 
nucleus of distinct sects, which both during the 
lifetime of Buddha and aftex^ his death developed 
into monastic communities with disciplinary rules 
and outward characteristics of their own* Since 


Buddha laid great stress on the propagation of his 
doctrine by means of missionaries, his monks were 
scattered all over India and beyond its confines, 
forming many small and remote communities, over 
which his influence could not possibly extend. 
There was thus during his lifetime not one 
community, but very many. His personality, 
however, gave unity to the Order. But he neither 
designated nor made provision for a successor as 
visible head of the Church. This necessarily 
resulted in the formation of many sects, of which, 
two centuries after Buddha’s death, there were no 
fewer than eighteen, with their own monasteries. 
The highest authority was the whole Church, or 
Sahglm. * Elders ’ {sthaviray Pali thera) were dis- 
tinguished, hut they were not officials, the term 
being merely an honorary title bestowed on monks 
who had long been ordained. This obvious loose- 
ness of organization in the Buddhist Church was 
undoubtedly a great source of weakness through- 
out its history, and was one of the main causes 
leading to its ultimate downfall in India. 

{a) Gonfession.--’Tl}io disciplinary and penal code 
of the Church was embodied in the Pdtimoklcha 
(Skr. Prdtimoksa)y a formulary of confession con- 
stituting one of the oldest parts of the Pali canon. 
It is a list of sins enjoined by Buddha to be recited 
twice a month on the days of full and new moon 
in an assembly of at least four monks. At the end 
of each section the reciter inquired whether any of 
those present had transgressed any one of the 
articles that it contained. These two confessional 
days are called upavasatha (Pali uposat7ia)y a terra 
originally meaning ‘ fast-day,’ since it was inherited 
from Brahmanism, in which it designated the fast- 
day on the eve of the great fioma-sacriflce. The 
eighth day after new and the eighth after full 
moon were also upavasatha days, though not for 
confession. These four days together constituted 
weekly recurring festivals of the nature of Sabbaths. 
On these days Taymen put on their best clothes, 
and the pious refrained from business and worldly 
amusements. Laymen were also regarded as irre- 
ligious if they did not observe, on the Sabbath, 
the first three of the five commandments specially 
enjoined on monks. 

(6) Admission. — A man became a Buddhist lay- 
man by pronouncing the creed consisting in the 
words, ‘ I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in 
the Law, I take refuge in the Order’ — these refuges 
being called the three ‘Jewels.’ He then had to 
promise to keep the first five commandments. To 
the life of a monk or nun any one, without distinc- 
tion of caste or rank, could be admitted excepting 
murderers, robbers, slaves, soldiers, and. persons 
suffering from contsagious diseases or certain bodily 
defects. The act of admission is ot^o^pravrajyd 
{V^i pahajjd)y ‘leaving the world,’ everyone be- 
coming a monk {pravraiita, Pali pabbajita) by 
putting on the yellow roioe, shaving his hair and 
beard, and uttering the creed thrice in the presence 
of an ordained monk, 

(c) Ordination. — Ordination proper, called upa- 
sampadd (‘ accession ’), which gave all the privileges 
belonging to the Order, might be conferred on all 
who had been admitted excepting those who had 
been guilty of serious crimes or offences. Twenty 
was the lowest age for ordination. Youn^ novices, 
above seven years of a^e, could be received, but 
only with the consent ot their parents. Converts 
from heterodox sects were, in addition to the 
ordinary formalities, subjected to a probationary 
period [parivdsa] before ordination. The ceremony 
of ordination was more formal than that of ad- 
mission, taking place before^ a committee of at 
least ten monks. The candidate was examined 
as to Ms qualifications and possible disabilities by 
the president, who, if the proposed ordination was 
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accepted by the assembly, exhorted him to restrict 
himself to the four * requisites ’ and to avoid the 
four capital sins. A monk could be temporarily 
or permanently expelled for committing any of 
these sins, or for general unsuitableness ; but he 
could also voluntarily leave the Order. A result 
of entering the Order was the dissolution of 
marriage. The new monk had also to give up all 
private property, and was debarred from acquiring 
anything individually. 

{d) Clothing and equipment . — ^A monk might 
possess only one suit of clothes, consisting of three 
parts : an under^garment, equivalent to a shirt ; a 
lower garment, a kind of skirt reaching to the 
knee and fastened with a girdle ; and a mantle 
which, coming down to below the knees, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
shoulder and part of the breast bare. The colour 
of the garments in early times was yellow (as it 
still is in Ceylon), but in the Middle Ages it was 
reddish. Only a few other articles were required 
to complete the monk’s equipment. One of these 
was an alms-bowl, which he carried in his hand 
for the purpose of collecting food. He was also 

E rovidecf with a razor, which he used for shaving 
is head and his heard twice a month on the 
upavamtha days of new and full moon. The rest 
comprised a needle, a water-strainer, and later 
also a mendicant’s staff. Besides regularly paring 
his nails, he used tooth sticks for cleansing his 
teeth. 

(c) Mousing . — Originally the monks had no fixed 
abodes, but lived in woods or caves, though within 
easy reach of a village or town, so as to be able to 
beg food. It was their duty to wander about 
preaching the doctrine, hut during the rains they 
went into retreat {vdrsikai Pali ^assa), generally 
several of them together. For their use during 
this season pious laymen often built shelters to 
which they annually returned during the rains. 
These were called vihdrasy in which monks later 
began to live even at times other than the rainy 
season. In this way regular monasteries gradually 
grew urn. 

(/) Food . — In early times the monk was allowed 
only one daily meal, and that at noon, after his 
return from his begging rounds. The use of gh% 
butter, oil, honey, and sugar was permitted to 
members of the Order only in times of sickness ; 
otherwise it was treated as an offence requiring 
confession and absolution. Fish and meat were 
allowed under certain restrictions. Thus Buddha 
himself is recorded to have eaten pork. Like the 
Brahman religious student, the Buddhist monk had 
to beg his food, but he was not allowed to ask for 
alms oy word of mouth. 

(y) Worship . — ^In the early days of Buddhism, 
religious observances were of a very simple charac- 
ter, Twice a month all the monks of a district 
assembled to celebrate the upamsathat or Sabbath 
days, at new and full moon. The meeting, having 
been convoked by the eldest among them, was held 
in the evening at the place designated. It was re- 
stricted to ordained monks, but all of these had to 
be present. It consisted, as has alreac^ been said, 
in a ceremony of confession. The Sabbaths in 
general were days of rest and fasting, when no 
trade or business was allowed, hunting and fishing 
were forbidden, and schools and courts of justice 
were closed. Preaching and hearing sermons were 
a common feature of the celebration of every Sab- 
bath. But the regular time for this was the retreat 
during the rains— an institution dati^ from the 
very commencement of Buddhism. The retreat 
began on the day of . full moon in the month of 
Asadha (June^my), and ended with the day of 
full moon in the month of Karttika (about the 
middle of October).;; Its conclusion marked 


by the Fravdrand festival, held, before the wan- 
derings of the monks again began, on the 14tli and 
15th days of the light fortnight, the latter being 
at the same time a Sabbath. This was made an 
occasion for giving presents, especially in the form 
of clothes, to the monks, for inviting them to 
dinner, and^ for celebrating processions. 

^ In latex times there was ^so a quinquennial fes- 
tival, called Pahchavdrsika, on a grand scale, its 
distinctive feature being the practice of extraordi- 
nary liberality to the Order. In the first half of 
the 7th cent. King Har§a of Kanauj regularly con- 
voked such assemblies. In the 7th cent, the date 
of the Nirvdna of Buddha was also celebrated as a 
great festival. 

It was not long after the establishment of Buddhism that the 
worship of relics and the adoration of sacred sites began to 
develop. Buddha himself, before he died, recommended four 
sites as deserving to be visited by the pious : his birthplace, the 
places where he obtained enlightenment, where he first preached, 
and where he entered into I^arinirva'Q.a. After the cremation 
of Buddha, his relics, as we are told in the Mah&paHnihh&na'- 
sutta^ were divided into eight parts, over which the various 
recipients built stupas. The veneration of relics later became 
a much developed form of worship. Among these, the tooth 
relic, with which a whole sutta is concerned, played a prominent 
part. The records of the Chinese pilgrims show that stupas were 
also erected over the relics of Buddha’s disciples and of saints 
in various cities, such as Vai^aii and Mathura. Fa HiaUj about 
A.D. 4Q0, saw Buddha’s alms-bowl at Peshawar* and hia staff 
near Nagara (south of the Kabul river). In the 7fch cent, the 
head-dress of Buddha when a boy was to be seen in South India 
at Kofifcanapura, where it was displayed on Sabbath days and 
hon cured with flowers. In the same century, shadows, regarded 
as relics left by Buddha, were shown in caves at Kau^ambi, 
Gaya, and Nagara. From the 1st cent. a.d. onwards, images 
of Buddha, of Pratyekabuddhaa and Dhyanlbuddhas, and of 
Bodhisattvas began to be made. 

5. Art.— Indian Buddhist art is peculiarly import- 
ant, not only because ife is of great value as illus- 
trating the lortunea of Buddhism in India during 
nearly the whole course of its existence there, hut 
because, if it had been lost, there could he no his- 
tory of Indian art at all. The remains of Buddhist 
art in India are almost entirely architectural and 
sculptural, None of them, with one exception, goes 
back to a period earlier than the reign of the em- 
peror A4oka (variously fixed at 272-231 B.o. and 
264-223 B.C.). The nine centuries over which they 
spread may he divided into three roughly equal 
eriods. In the first, 250 B.O. to A.X), 60, stone 
egan to be employed in India fox building. Before 
this the architectural use of brick was known, as 
is shown by the stupa of Piprahwa, which dates 
from about 300 B.O. or perhaps earlier. But the 
ornamental edifices of the pre-Ai§okan age must 
have been built of wood, like the modern palaces 
of Burma, the substructure alone being of brick. 
The whole history of Indian architecture points to 
previous construction in wood, the stone monu- 
ments being largely imitations of wooden models. 

[a) Architecture . — Indian Buddhist architecture 
may be divided into three classes: (1) stupas^ or 
relic mounds 5 (2) chaityas, or assembly halls, cor- 
responding to our churches ; (3) vihdras, or dwellings 
for monks. 

(1) The stupa was a dome-shaped structure, de- 
veloped from the sepulchral mound, in which baked 
bricks were substituted for earth with a view to 
durability. They were first intended to serve as 
monuments enclosing relics of Buddha. Some, 
however, were only commemorative of important 
events connected with his history. The best extant 
example of a stupa in India is that at Sanchi, which 
probably dates from the 3rd cent. B.C. 

The stupa is a hemispherical dome erected on a low circular 
drum, the upper rim of which formed a procession path round 
the base of the dome. On the top of the dome was a box-like 
structure surrounded by a railing, and surmounted by an um- 
brella. The stupa itself was encircled by a massive stone 
railing which had gates on four sides, and enclosed a procession 
path and a sacred precinct. Both the rails and the gates are 
unmistakable" imitations of wooden models. The stupa became 
to the early Buddhist ihs religious edifice. In the oldest sculp- 
tures w« constantly find representations of its adoration by 
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celestial beings, men, and even animals, such as elephants. It 
was also the sacred object always set up for oiroumambulation 
in all the temples of early Buddhism in India. 

(2) The chaitya or assemhly hall, is the 

exact counterpart of Christian churches not only- 
in form, but xn use. Till recently only rock-cut 
examples, to the number of about thirty, were 
known in India. The typical assembly hall con- 
sists of a nave and side aisles terminating in an 
apse or semi-dome. The pillars separating the 
nave from the aisles are continued round the apse. 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the 
stiipay in nearly the same position as fiiat occupied 
by the altar in a Christian church. The tee was 
doubtless usually surmounted by a wooden um- 
brella, which has, however, everywhere disappeared 
except at Karli, the finest cave of this type in India. 
The roof is semicircular. Over the doorway, which 
is opposite the stupa, is a gallery, and above this 
a large window shaped like a norse*shoe. This 
window is constantly repeated on the fayade as an 
ornament. 

In the rook chaityas, the excavation of which 
extended from about 260 B.o. to about A.D. 600, 
the development of their style can he followed step 
by step throughout these nine centuries. The 
oldest, dating fiom near the commencement of the 
reign of Asoka, are at Barahar, 16 miles north of 
Bodh Gaya. The front of one of these is carved so 
as to represent in rock the form of the structural 
chaityas of the age, all the details clearly imitating 
those of wooden buildings. All the most important 
examples of chaityas occur at six places in Western 
India. As we pass from the earliest to the latest 
specimens, we can clearly trace progress towards 
stone construction on the one hand and degeneracy 
in cult on the other. In the later specimens at 
Ajanta {q»v,) a striking change is the fact that 
figure sculpture has superseded the plainer orna- 
mental carvings of the earlier caves. The greatest 
change, however, is that figures of Buddha have 
now been introduced in all his attitudes. In the 
earlier caves only ordinary mortals are sculptured, 
hut Buddha himself never appears. Now he is the 
object of worship, his image being introduced in 
the front of the stupa itself, which alone was 
adored in the older chaityas. In place of the ear- 
lier total lack of images we are here confronted 
with an overwhelming idolatry, in which Buddha, 
originally regarded as a human being, is the chief 
deity. In the latest of the Ajanta oaves, dating 
from about A.D. 600, the sculptures are more 
mythological, evidently approximating to the 
iconography of Brahmanism, 

The caves of EUora (g:.v.) are particularly inter- 
esting, because here the juxtaposition of Buddhist 
with Hindu and Jain temples throws light on the 
relation of the three religions. The large Buddhist 
assemhly hall at this place dates from about A.r>. 600. 

Besides many other evidences ot architectural lateness, its 
most striking feature is the stupa which, instead of being cir- 
cular, has a large frontispiece that makes it rectilinear on this 
side, and contains a figure of a seated Buddha surrounded with 
attendants and flying figures in the latest style. In what is 
probably the most recent Buddhist cave temple in India, at 
Kholvi, the stupa is no longer solid, but is hollowed out into a 
cell, in which an image of Buddha is placed. This marks the 
latest step in the devSopmenb of the chaitya, A link connect- 
ing this stage with the later Jain and Hindu temples is to be 
found in an old structural Vifpu temple dating from about a.d. 
700. Here the stupa is superseded by a cell for the image, but 
this cell still has a semicircular back, and is separated from the 
wall behind bv a passage for circumambulation. The trausi tion 
is completed £y making the cell square, as is the case at Pattad- 
kal in an early Hindu temple, otherwise the same in plan as the 
one just described. The archceological evidence of the develop- 
ment of the chaitya thus shows how the Buddhist religipn 
gradually grew idolatrous, and came nearer and nearer to Hin* 
duiflm. It supplies us with concrete evidence showing how 
by this time that religion was gradually di^ppearing before the 
encroachment of the new form of the faith, from an earlier phase 
of which it had itself sprung. 

(3) Besjlde the chaityas there arose vihMras, or 


monasteries, as residences for the Buddhist monks. 
Our knowledge of these is still more dependent 
than that of chaityas on rock-cut examples. There 
are about 900 Buddhist examples of this class in 
India. 

The vihara consisted, as a rule, of a hall, generally square but 
sometimes oblong, surrounded by a number of cells or sleeping- 
cubicles, and shaded in front by a pillared verandah. The 
cubicles in the oldest caves usually contain a stone bed. There 
is generally only a single floor, but two-storeyed vihdras also 
occur. Nearly all the caves of this class are found in Western 
India. Probably about forty were excavated before the Ohristian 
era. The most important of them are found at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Ajanta, In those of the earliest period there are no figure 
sculptures, no reliefs, not even carved emblems. The only orna- 
ment consists of horse-shoe arches and the Buddhist rail as a 
string course, with an occasional pilaster. Towards the end of 
the first period, four pillars supporting the ceiling began to be 
introduced. In the second period the number of pillars was 
increased, and finally reached twenty-eight. This feature is 
always accompanied by the introduction in the hack wall of a 
sanctuary containing an image of Buddha. 

The viharas at Ajanta are specially important, 
because they constitute a complete series of ex- 
amples of Buddhist art without any admixture 
from Hinduism or any other religion. They extend 
from 200 B.G. to A.D. 600, and thus belong to all 
three periods. The viharas at EUora, on the other 
hand, are interesting mainly because they illustrate 
the inter-relation of the three Indian religions, 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism. For here 
we have three grouj^s of caves which distixxctly 
represent these relimons, and in which the transi- 
tions Horn one to the other can he clearly traced. 
Most of the eleven viharas at this place have sanc- 
tuaries containing figures of Buddha seated. Thus 
the Buddhist monastery is seen to be becoming a 
place of worship, in which images of Buddha are 
ousting the monks from their cells. These viharas 
come down to about A.i). 700, at which point the 
earliest Brahman examples begin. Three two- 
storeyed eaves at EUora illustrate clearly the 
transition from Buddhism to Brahmanism. The 
first is entirely and unmistakably Buddhist. The 
second is similar in plan, and the sculptures are 
stui all Buddhistic, but deviate suflBciently from 
the usual simplicity to have justified the Brahmans 
in appropriating this cave as belonging to their 
religion. The plan of the third resembles that of 
the second, but the sculptures are aU immistakably 
Brahman. This is evidently the earliest Hindu 
cave, being a close copy of the preceding Buddhist 
example. 

(d) Sculpture , — In the earliest period there are 
no images of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. No sculp- 
ture of Buddha, in any of his conventional atti- 
tudes, that has been executed in India can be 
assigned to an earlier date than the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D. Beverence was paid during the first 
period to relics, stupas^ Bo-trees, footprints of 
Buddha, and sacred symbols, such as the trident 
and the wheel of the law. These are constantly 
represented in the sculptures as adored by men, 
and even animals. 

The sculptures of this period are found at Bhflrhut (now in 
the Oaloutta Museum) aud Sanchl, at Bodh OayS,, and in the 
early temples and monasteries of Western India. They appear 
on the rails and gateways of stupas, on monolith columns, on 
the piliars and facades of chaityas and vihdras. The most 
ancient railings, as those at SUnchl, are quite pl^. But they 
soon began to be adorned with bosses, panels, and friezes. 
The railing at Bh&rhut (200-160 b.o.) is covered in every part 
with elaborate sculptures in relief, and is practically a treatise 
in stone on Buddhist mythology. The gateways of S5.nchi 
are covered, with sculpture, inriuding all sorts ot incidents 
connected with Buddhist legend. It is worthy of note that 
both here and at Bharhut occur representations of Lak^mi, 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, with an elephant on each side 
pouring water over her from pots. This is me earliest example 
hi Indian sculpture of Worship being paid to any being, divine 
or human. 

The commencement of the second period of 
Buddhist religious axt coiucidea with the rise of 
the Mahayaua school. Its history begins in the 
1 extreme north-west, the region of Gandhara. 
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Bepresentations of Buddha and of numerous 
Bodhisattvas suddenly ajjpear in the Buddhist 
monasteries of this district for • decorative pur- 
poses in the first cent. a.d. It is characteristic 
of this new phase of Buddhism that figures of 
Buddha occupy the cells originally meant for 
monks, and that the heads of these figures axe 
always adorned with a halo. In this comer of 
India was created the conventional type of Buddha 
which, spreading from this source to other parts 
of India, was finally diffused over the whole of 
the Buddhist world. From the already stereo- 
typed character of the figure on the votive casket 
discovered in the of Kani§ka at Peshawar 

in 1909 we may infer that some nameless Greek 
artist first produced this type of the Enlightened 
One in the century preceding our era. It has 
perhaps been the most enduring, as well as the 
most widely dispersed, type that the history of 
art has ever recorded. In the hands of the artists 
of Gandhara the image of Buddha became a centre 
for groups of sculpture in which Buddha plays the 
same part as Christ in Christian works of art. 

Buddhist art, even in the western caves, represents the 
figures of its mythology^ in ordinary human form only, while 
it is characteristic of Hindu sculpture frequently to represent 
the gods with several heads and many arms. Probably the 
earUest figure of a Hindu god with more than two arms is one 
of Siva on a coin of Kadphises ii., dating from the lat cent. 
a.d. This feature of Hinduism made its way into Buddhist 
sculpture only in the third and decadent period. Thus we find 
in one of the caves at Kanheri the Bodbisattva Avalokiteivara 
represented with eleven, heads. These disfigurements never 
extended to Images of Buddha. But the sculpture of the 
second period furnishes melancholy evidence of the moat 
striking feature in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism; 
Buddha, who denied the existence of a supreme god and 
rejected the worship of gods altogether, himself came to be 
treated as a supreme god, and the images representing him 
gave rise to a vast development of idolatry in the later forms 
of Buddhism. 

(c) JPainUng. — About half-way through the 
second period another branch of art — ^painting — 
begins to appear as a handmaid of the Buddhist 
religion. The actual remains of these early paint- 
ings are chiefly limited to the frescoes found on 
the ceilings, walls, and pillars of several of the 
Ajanta caves. The oldest belong to the end of 
the 2nd cent. A.i>. They extend through the 
third period of Buddhist art, the best and most 
interesting specimens dating from c. A.D. 560 to 
660. They comprise pictures of Buddha with 
drapery and nimbus in the style of the Gandhara 
school of about the 4th century. The frescoes, 
like the sculptures on the rails at BhSrhut and 
Amaravati, were intended for the edification of 
pious Buddhists. The subjects are confined to 
such as are drawn from Buddhist mythology or 
legend. Among them may be mentioned frescoes 
(ox about the 6th cent.) illustrative of the Jdtalca- 
mMa accompanied by inscriptional verses by its 
author, Ary^ura. 

As regards sculpture, Buddhist religious art 
declined more and more in the third period, 
gradually approximatine to that of Hinduism. 
The Buddhists now used images as freely as the 
Hindus. The mediaeval statuary of Bihar is found 
to be almost identical with tnat in the Hindu 
temples, and the two classes of images became 
so similar that they are often confounded even 
by skilled archaeologists. Thus the history of 
the art of Indian Buddhism shows how that re- 
ligion lost its original characteristic features, and 
became almost indistinguishable from reviving 
Hinduism, 
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INDIFFERENTISM.— This doctrine makes 
its first clear appearance in Stoic ethics. Yirtue 
consists in living according to nature ; hut certain 
things are in our power, certain things are not. 
The latter are ddt.6.<po^, things indifferent ; they 
have nothing to do with the motives of the virtu- 
ous man; he must he entirely independent of 
them, taking them as they come, but trying to 
do nothing—for, indeed, it is really impossible — 
either to secure or avoid them. ‘ Some things are 
in our power, such as desire, impulse, inclination ; 
others are not, such as the body, property, reputa- 
tion. ... If you really know what is your own, 
and what is not your own, no one will be able to 
exercise compulsion or restraint over you : you will 
never blame or chide another ; no one will injure 
you, and. you will never have an enemy ^ (Epict. 
Man. i. Iff.). Virtue is nothing but the good 
will ; Epictetus illustrates this by the story of 
two lads who were sent to fetch Plato; the one 
sought for him everywhere, but missed him ; the 
other spent his time listening to strolling jesters 
in the street, and then happened to see Plato pass- 
ing, and gave him the message. ’Adtd^opa, on the 
other hand, are things which, properly speaking, 
‘neither help nor injure, such as life, health, 
pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, good repute, 
good birth, and their opposites, death, disease, 
toil, disgrace, weakness, poverty,* etc. (Biog. 
Laert. vii. 102). It is this conception that is the 
chief element in the popular view of Stoicism; 
and it forms an interesting contrast to Aristotle*s 
description of the ‘ great-souled man,* for whom 
the things in the first class of dhii<popa as described 
above are a necessity, but who despises what can 
only he received from other people. 

But there are three objections to the conception. 
(I) It leaves man without guidance in a large part 
of life ; (2) it is too severe for most men ; (3) it is 
impracticable, since all life involves a continuous 
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series of choices, even in our dealings with 
Even if pain is an indifferent thing, does it not 
matter how one acts under it ? Hence the doctrine 
was modified, but only in the direction of the 
second — and least important — objection; and a 
distinction was introduced between what were 
known as KaO'/jKovra {officia Triedia) and Korrop- 
dthpLara {officia perfecta)^ the former denoting acts 
that are suitable and commendable, the latter acts 
that are positively right. The latter term refers 
to virtue and vice, Le» things according or contrary 
to nature ; they are absolute. The former refers 
to things relative to ends ; they involve degrees, 
and allow of considerations of convenience ; hence 
only with Karop6(himra can there be no compromise ; 
there the imperative is, as Kant would say, cate- 
gorical. It must be noted here that we are not 
dealing with counsels of perfection, as they have 
been called, for KaTopdd)imra are necessary for all ; 
and in the same way all may have the benefit 
of the principle of the md7\Kov, Nor is casuistry 
involved ; for casuistry (g^.v.), whose existence the 
Stoics did not recognize to any great extent, arises 
in the case of a conflict of duties. 

The distinction between /caflijKoj'Ta and /carop- 
B(J3fxara implies a further distinction in indifferent 
things, between ’irpo't\yp.ha and dTcoTrponiyfxhay things 
to be preferred or rejected, or A^ia and dird^ia, i.e. 
things with or without value; thus, even in the 
class of indifferent things is found the distinction 
of being either according to or contrary to nature ; 
and objects in the one class may he lawfully pur- 
sued, in the other avoided. 

This, however, is really an excrescence on the 
system, not an integral part of it. For, if an act 
is according to nature, surely it is a KwrbpBwfia*, 
how could it be anything but definitely wrong to 
turn from what is according to nature, or pursue 
what is contrary to it? Or, if are what they 
are because they involve ends at which we may 
rightly aim, on what grounds are these aims admis- 
sible ? They are either ^ood or bad. What makes 
them so? Nature again. Further, if ends are 
right, are all the means to them ri^ht? If not, 
how are we to decide between the diff erent means ? 
Only as they involve virtue or vice ; in any case, 
we are driven hack to mTopOdifiara,, Indeed, the 
Stoic ideal is now destroyed, for the sage is no 
longer a rival of Zeus — * rex denique regum * ; he 
is jostling in the crowd for objects whose lack 
makes him confessedly in an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and to secure which he will at least be 
tempted to evil. Hence, the introduction of 
this distinction does nothing to relieve Stoicism 
from the burden of the doctrine of ddLd<popa in 
general. 

The question did not again take an important 
place in ethics till Kant. Kant recognized in the 
Stoics a school with whose views he could not but 
sympathize; most austere of moralists as he ap- 
pears to be, however, he blames them for not seeing 
that, while happiness cannot he the cause of virtue, 
it ought to he its accompaniment and result. It is 
the second, though only the second, element in the 
summum bonum. To the Stoic doctrine of ddid^popa, 
however, he does not explicitly refer ; but by 
implication it is roundly condemned. For, just as 
to Kant there is nothing good except the good 
will, so there is no freedom save in the absolute 
obedience of the will to the Moral Law ; and who- 
ever is not of freedom is immoral. But to be 
guided by inclination or preference is to set other 
ends above the Moral Law. 

‘ Freedom and the consciousness of ib as a faculty of following 
the moral law with unyielding resolution is independence on 
inclinations, at least as motives determining (though not as 
affecting) our desire ' (CrUique of Practical Reason, tr. Abbott, 
London, 1879, p. 310), So also religion is ‘the recognition of 
all dufles as divine commands, and here, too, all remains dis- 


interested and founded merely on duty, neither hope nor fear 
being made the foundation springs, which, if taken as principles, 
would destroy the moral worth of actions ‘ (ib. p, 329). 

It thus appears that, while Kant criticizes the 
Stoics for neglecting happiness altogether, he is 
totally opposed to the issue in which they as a 
matter of fact recognize it, and there can be no 
doubt that he has logic on his side. On the other 
hand, he has certainly laid himself open to Schiller’s 
well-known epigram.^ Argument hy epigram is 
dangerous, however ; and Kant did not call an act 
done from affection wrong necessarily, but only an 
action done from affection instead of from respect- 
ful obedience to the Moral Law. Strictly speaking, 
affection which leaves such respect intact is itself 
an dStct^opov, unimportant from the point of view 
of morals. But here Kant is on dangerous ground. 
The consideration, indeed, that led the Stoics to 
their doctrine of he would neglect, since 

he is confessedly describing the implications of 
complete virtue, and he has no interest in the 
secondary virtue of the ordinary man ; ^ but he 
cannot avoid challenmng comparison with the 
NT, to which, indeed, he constantly, though some- 
what patronizingly, refers in the Meligion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason. In Paul’s experience, 
Christianity, as with Kant, is essentially a pxin- 
ciple of freedom ; but it is freedom froTn a purely 
moral law, to a supreme person. Moreover, the 
spring of obedience to this person, i,e. Christ, is 
not respect, hut gratitude and love. The relation 
of obedience to love in Christianity is similar to 
the relation of happiness to virtue in Kant. In 
each pair the former member has its roots in the 
latter, and without the latter is of no value. But, 
when it is said that Christian freedom is freedom 
from the law, this does not mean that the necessity 
for conformity to the law disappears. It is rather 
‘ established ’ (Ro 3®^). Its scope, indeed, is infinitely 
extended. * Whatsoever ye do ... do all to the 
glory of God ’ (1 Co 10®^). Thus nothing can be indif- 
ferent ; there is no place for dStd^opa ; for there are 
certain things at which a Christian will never 
think of aiming (Lk 10^®) ; there is nothing to 
which his attitude is not of supreme importance. 

As long as respect for the law is the sole motive, 
it is difficult to escape such distinctions as that 
between rporjyfiiva and dTrowporiypiva. But Kant 
himself has provided away out in his second state- 
ment of the categorical imperative : ‘ Treat ever;^- 
one as a member of the Kingdom of Ends.’ This 
formula shows the real strength and weakness of 
Kant’s system. Obedience to the formula brings 
one very near to the Christian rule of loving one^s 
neighbour as oneself ; and, indeed, the two formulae 
ex^ain one another; and both exclude ddidipopa, 
since in dealing with oneself there are no &did4>opa. 
At the same tone, such an attitude is impossible 
unless the deepest emotions and affections, instead 
of being expelled, are made central. 

Litbratciik. — ^F or the Stoic doctrine see Diog. Laert. vil, ; 
Epictetus, Enchiridion ; E. Zeller, Philosophie derGrieehen*, 
Leipzig, 1909. For Kant see his Religion innerhalb der Cfrenzen 
der blossen Yemu^t, pt. I (in Werke.ed. Eosenkranz, do. 1842), 
or T. K. Abbott, KmVs Theory of Ethics, London, 1879, p. 800 ff . 
For the ecclesiastical doctrines of acts and of rites and cere- 
monies see art. imupHORisic ; and for the psychological doctrine 
of the Liberty of Indifference see art. WilIu 

W. F. Lofthouse. 

INDIGITAMENTA.*— The Roman Indigita- 
menta were those portions of the pontifical hooks 
(Serv. Qeorg. i. 21 : rin indigitamentis ... id est, 
in lihris pontificalibus’) whose origin was traced 
to King Numa PompUius (Arnob. ii. 73 : * Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta ’). The citations made from 
them by the ancients go back to toe work of 
Granins Flaccus (Censor, de Die JSfat iii 2: 

1 ‘Gerne dien’ ioh den Frennden, doch thu’ ioh es leider mit 
Kelgung, 1 Und so wirmt es mir oft, dass ich nlcht tugendhaft 
bin“ (Pie PhUosopTien, * Qewssensskrupel *>. 
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^Granius Flaccus in libra quern ad Caesarem de 
indigitamentis scrip turn reliquit ’), and to the Anti- 
gVfitates rerum divinarum of M. Terentius Varro 
(cf. R. Agahd, tTahrh, fur Philol.i Suppl, xxiv. 
[1898] As the verb indigitare (which is 

not connected with the di indigetes) has, on the 
testimony of the ancient lexicographers (Paul. p. 
114 ; Serv. xii. 794 ; Gorp, gloss. Lat. vi. 564), 
the same meaning as inwcare^ the Indigitamenta 
were formiilae of invocation not to be difierentiated 
from the * comprecationes deorum immortalium 
quae ritu Romano hunt ’ which Gellius (xiii. 23. 1) 
cites from the Zihri sacerdotum popuU Momani — 
i.6. the books of the pontijices. Accordingly, the 
Indigitamenta were lists containing the names and 
epithets of the gods, and specifying the occasions 
on which the help of each should be invoked ; and 
the fact that tbe function and sphere of a deity 
were generally indicated by his name explains the 
statement of Servius {Georg, i. 21) to the effect 
that the Indigitamenta had contained * et nomina 
deorum et rationes ipsorum nominum.’ The few 
passages that explicitly mention the Indigitamenta, 
or else make use of the word indigitare^ refer to 
the deities Bona Dea (Macr. Sat. i. xii, 21), 
Tiberinus (Serv, JSn. viii, 330), Genius (Censor, 
iii. 2), Numeria (Nonius, p. 352), and Apollo (Macr. 
Sat, I. xvii. 15). The last-cited passage may seem 
to conflict with the testimony of Arnobius (ii. 73 : 
‘non doctoxum in litteris continetur, Apollinis 
nomen Poiupiliana indigitamenta nescire?*)* but 
we must suppose that, while the name of Apollo 
may not have occurred in the oldest portions of 
the Indigitamenta, the latter were in course of 
time supplemented in order to correspond with the 
expansion of the Roman pantheon. 

The absence of Apollo’s name from the Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta is referred to hy A>’nobius, 
or Ms source, as conclusive evidence that that 
deity was unknown in the earliest religion of 
Borne. This proves that when the Indigitamenta 
were composed they must have embraced all the 
deities then worshipped in Rome. It is, therefore, 
an error, and one that has become fairly common 
since its promulgation hy J. A, Ambrosch (occur- 
ring recently, e.g.^ in A. v. Bomaszewski, Ahhandl. 
zuT rom. EeligioUi Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, p. 169), 
to regard the Indi^tamenta as lists of those deities 
whom Usener (Goiternamen^ Bonn, 1896, p. 74 f.) 
has designated Sondergotter^ Le. gods whose sphere 
of power was narrow — being restricted to particu- 
lar actions and circumstances of human life— and 
to apply the name ‘ indigitamenta -deities’ ex- 
clusively to these. That the Indigitamenta really 
contained the names of such deities is distinctly 
implied by Censorinns : 

* Bed et alii sunt praeberea del complnres hominum vitam pro 
Bua qoisque portione adminiculautes, quos volentem oognoscere 
indigitamentoram litri satis edooebuat' (iiL 4 ; csf. Serv. Georg. 
1 . 21 ); 

but that they were not wholly confined to that 
class of deities appears from the mention of Bona 
Dea, Tiberinus, and Genius in the fragments cited 
above. The much discussed lists of di minuti^ 
which were arranged according to the various 
phases of divine action, and which can he recon- 
structed, especially from the writings of the Church 
Fathers (cf. Agahd, op. cit. 36 ff.), are not derived 
in that particular form from the Indigitamenta, 
but were drawn up by Varro [Antiguitates rerum 
divinarum^ xiv.) as lists of the di certif i,e. deities 
regarding whose function and signification the 
ancient scholars were still able, as he thought, to 
speak with certainty. Varro may have taken 
many of the names and interpretations from the 
Indigitamenta, but many were derived from other 
sources, and moat of the accompanying explana- 
tions rest entirely upon etymologies wMmx axe open 
to question or even demonstrably false. 


Litbeatueb. — J. A. Ambrosch, ttber die Religionshucher der 
R&m&ry Bonn, 1843 ; R. Peter, art. * Indigitamenta,' in Roscher, 
ii. [1897] 129 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Gesummelte Ahhandlungen zur 
roTTi. Religions- und Stadtgeseh., Munich, 1904, pp. 176 f., 304 ff.; 
W. Ward© Fowler, The Religious Eaggerience of the Roman 
People t London, 1911, p. 159 ff. G. WlSSOWA. 

INDIVIDUALISM. — The term ‘individual- 
ism’ may be taken either in a genetic or in a 
normative sense. In the former sense it denotes 
the systems which appear in religious and political 
society and their laws, as well as in the great 
manifestations of the human mind, creations of 
isolated or associated individuals ; in the latter it 
denotes a principle according to which the integral 
and free development of the individual ought to 
be the aim of social life. Individualism in the 
genetic sense has a historical significance; in- 
dividualism in the normative sense has a moral 
significance. They may stand independently of 
each other ; but, as a matter of fact, individualism 
in the genetic sense of the word is often allied to 
a tendency which is individualistic in the normative 
sense, i.e. individualism in the genetic sense only 
traces back to the origins of societies, which thus 
form a First Cause, the aim which we claim to 
assto to them, or, in other words, transfers into 
the historical mode a certain conception of moral 
and social life. It seems best, therefore, to treat 
these two notions without separating them ; as a 
matter of fact, they axe often united and even 
confused. We shall discuss : (1) religious individ- 
ualism, (2) moral individualism, and (3) political, 
social, and juridical individualism. 

X. Religious individualism.— Primitive religions 
regarded the individual merely as the member of 
a clan, tribe, or race. Even their deities are not 
developed individualities, hut personifications of 
forces of nature or of social laws. It was only 
gradually that the imagination of the poets gave 
them more definite characteristics. In this con- 
nexion the religion of Israel has the same character 
as the other national religions. J ahweh is the God 
of a people. It is to this people that He has given 
His law. For transgressions of this law He demands 
satisfaction indifferently from just and unjust — 
the descendants who have not sinned as well as the 
ancestors who are guilty. The individual simply 
shares the lot of the whole of which he is a part. 

The time of the prophets witnesses a transforma- 
tion of ideas in the meaning of individualism. 
The prophets themselves were powerful individ- 
ualities who, strong by means of their inspiration 
and the revelations of which they were the conscious 
objects, opposed the people and the national tradi- 
tion, preaching the religion of justice in opposition 
to the religion of worship, and realizmg m their 
person an individual communion between God and 
man. They undoubtedly still speak to the people 
as a whole ; they announce the punishments of God 
to the people as a whole, but in a different spirit. 
On the one hand, there appears the^ idea that the 
sufferings of the just are not punishments, but 
dispensations of God in view of the salvation of 
sinners by means of expiation : it is prominent in 
tbe parts of Beutero-Isaiah referring to the servant 
of God ; on the other hand, Ezekiel develops the 
idea of a strictly individual justice : every one wffl 
suffer for his own sins ; they will no longer say in 
Israel : * The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge* (Ezk 18^). 
The hook of Job also marks an important stage 
in the development of religious individualism in 
Israel, Conscience was still subordinated to facts ; 
the Israelites judged people according to their fate, 
and they judged themselves in the same way. 
This is the point of view of Job’s friends : they 
prove to him that he is guilty because he is un- 
fortunate. But Job protests. To the verdict of 
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outward conditions he opposes that of his conscience, 
and maintains that, even if he were to despair of 
the justice of God, his exceptional misfortunes are 
not the proof of exceptional wickedness. He does 
not regard himself as an example of a sinner ; his 
predominant feeling^ is that his conduct has been 
uprmht j and his friends are in the end disowned 
by God Himself, whose cause they thought they 
were defending. This is the triumph of the in- 
dividual conscience over the collective conscience — 
the slave of appearances. The victory of individual- 
ism is completed by the coming of the doctrine of 
resurrection and the judgment of the dead which 
is announced in the hook of Daniel and gradually 
becomes implanted in the mind of the Jewish 
people. The triumph of this belief was due— at 
least in the minds of many scholars— partly to the 
effect of foreign influences on the Israelitish mind. 
Certain religions, e.g. Parshsm and the ancient 
Egyptian religion, in their beliefs concerning the 
life to come and the judgment of the dead, have a 
very important individualistic element. As regards 
Jewish piety, it more and more assumed the 
character of an individual effort to merit eternal 
life, by good works and a strict observation of the 
law. The ancient idea of national solidarity did 
not disappear, however, and religions hopes still 
continued to bear a national character. 

The individual soul is the special interest of 
Jesus. It is the obj ect of His appeals, His solicitude, 
His promises. To Him the work of saving souls is 
more important than that of saving His people, 
although this too is not neglected. He was the 
real initiator of religious individualism, by the 
announcement of His filial connexion with God 
and of God^s solicitude for all sinners, and by 
His invitation to His followers to enter into a 
communion with the heavenly Eather similar to, 
if not identical with, His own communion with the 
Father. With St. Paul also the care of individual 
souls is predominant; we find in him, however, 
the idea of the Church as the body of Christ. He 
does not place it above individual souls, but there 
appears in his Church the notion of a spiritual 
reality which enters into competition with the 
individual. Afterwards the Church is regarded as 
an institution of divine origin, the mediator be- 
tween God and man, and the regulator of the 
thought and life of the individual. In fact, if not | 
in theory, the individual exists for the Church j 
rather than the Church for the individual. The ; 
Christian becomes a member of the Church by a 
sacrament which is officially administered to mm 
at a time when he has not the power to reject it, 
and he remains a member, not because of personal 
qualities, hvit because of the sacrament, as long as 
the Church does not think fit to exclude him from 
its communion. 

Alongside of the Church institution another type 
of religious association appears in the Middle Ages, 
viz. the sect— if we may use this word to signify 
communities to which persons voluntarily attach 
themselves on account of personal convictions, and 
membership in which consists in the fulfilment of 
certain rules or vows. The sects were incontestably, 
in many cases, the refuge of individual piety and 
conscience from the hand laid by the Church on 
the religious autonomy of individ^ls. The Re- 
formers proclaimed the principle of justification by 
faith, i,e. by a certain disposition of the soul with 
regard to the promises of God, and so brought the 
individual face to face with God, and prepared 
for the maturing of personal piety and religious 
thought. The consequences of their principle, 
however, were of slow development. The two 
great Churches resulting from the Reformation 
preserved the idea of the Church-institution on the 
whole, and took up a position against the sect of 


Anabaptists, which was based on the individualist 
principle. But the idea of universal priesthood 
expounded by Luther did not readily harmonize 
with the Church’s dogma of a special priesthood. 
On the other hand, the idea of predestination 
favoured individualism, and relegated to the second 
place the idea of a Church as the guardian of the 
means of salvation. In the Lutheran Church, 
Pietism sought to realize the idea of universal 
priesthood, and, without attacking the ecclesiastical 
institution in general, to revive it by the formation 
of groups of Christians animated by a conscious 
personal piety. The Reformed Church gave birth 
to a series of sects, Baptist and Methodist, which 
are all founded on the idea that the holiness of the 
Church and the efficacy of its work depend upon 
the character of its members — ^that the Church is 
an association of living and converted Christians 
who have adhered personally to the Christian 
faith. 

As the doctrine of the Church came to be con- 
tested more and more by criticism, the question of 
the rights of individual religious thought in the 
Church was a pressing problem. Catholicism could 
not solve it except in a negative way ; the tradi- 
tionalist section or Protestantism could do no more 
than make certain concessions ; while the reformist 
section set itself to ensure the independence of 
individual thought, by insisting on liberty of 
thought as an essential element of Christian liberty, 
or by reducing the doctrinal consensus to a 
TYii -ni-m nTnj or by making thought and doctrine 
quite secondary elements of the religious life, and 
seeking to unite souls in mystical and practical 
aspirations. In this order of ideas, of which 
Schleiermacher was the instigator, religious thought 
follows religious experience, which by its natmre is 
much more individual than collective. The rights 
of the individual with regard to every religious 
doctrine are, therefore, assured, and the doctrinal 
decisions of the Church have to take account of 
them. And, in addition, although mysticism 
properly so called has always offered a protective 
refuge to individual piety, it is not positively 
favourable to individualism, as it tends to absorb 
the human individualities in God rather than to 
make them independent. 

Once at this point of developmpt, religious 
individualism necessarily generated in the bosom 
of the official Protestant Chnrcbes a movement in 
favour of ecclesiastical individualism, which the 
sects had been practising for a long time, and this 
movement had its reflex action on the connexion 
of the Churches with the State. The Church- 
institutions were all united to the State. At first 
the effect of this union was to enslave the Church, 
hut afterwards it produced exactly opposite results. 
The Western Catnolic Church very soon regarded 
itself as invested with spiritual glory in Christen- 
dom, while the State held the temporal glory 
under its authority and for its protection. The 
Protestant Churches too, at first, spoke more or 
less consciously of the idea of ‘ Christendom ’ — a 
politico-religious body, of which the Church (sub- 
ject, of course, to the State) was the inspiration. 
The union of Church and State, therefore, was 
part of a system in which the individual was sur- 
rounded in every respect, even intellectually and 
morally, by society, and in which the State was 
the prop of a particular form of the Christian 
religion. In so far as the State, under the influ- 
ence of the widening of ideas and the enfranchise- 
ment of intellect, became more unconfessional and 
even nnreiigious, its union with the Church ap- 
peared to many minds prejudicial to the liberty 
of the latter, and to the liberty of the individual. 
The idea of a civilization founded on religion 
became gradually more vague, and in some places 
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disappeared entirely. A new notion made its 
appearance — ^that of the Church-association, com- 
posed of men animated by one and the same 
faith, independent of the State, and exerting no 
influence whatever on it or on persons who do not 
voluntarily belong to its membership. This is the 
system of the Independent Churches, or of ecclesi- 
astical individualism. The great theorist of this 
system was Alexander Vinet, the promoter of the 
Free Church movement in the canton of Vaud. 
According to this system, persons cannot become 
members of a church except bjr voluntary adher- 
ence to a confession of faith which forms the base 
of the Church (Churches of professing Christians). 
The Churches have no longer anything in common 
with ethnic or historical groups ; they are regarded 
as free creations of the spirit of God hy means of 
individual souls who, on coming into contact with 
each other, form religious societies. As a matter 
of fact, the principle of ecclesiastical individualism 
has nowhere been carried out to its full extent, 
even in the communities in which infant-haptism 
is not practised. It clashes with the existence of 
the Christian family, which is itself a small church, 
and which, in reality, entails membership of the 
Chnrch on the children horn within it. 

From the Protestant point of view religious 
individualism is legitimate, and inseparable from 
every higher form of religion, in so far as it asserts 
the right and the duty of the individual to enter 
into direct communion with God, to think freely 
about religious matters, to join or not to join such 
and such a reli^ous society, and in so far as it 
asserts the decisive influence of the great religious 
individualities on the historic march of reli^ons. 
Religious individualism, however, runs the risk 
of weakening religion, when it does not recognize 
its social past, its origin in beliefs common to all 
the members of a society, and the inevitable con- 
nexions between the religious society and the 
political society — connexions which are beneficial 
when they are based on respect for the real nature 
of the two institutions. 

2. Moral individualism. — Moral individualism is 
seen mainly in three forms ; (1) the criticism of 
national customs and traditions ; (2) the view that 
moral obligation is born in the individual con- 
science, and that the latter is also the heuristic 
principle of moral duties j and (3) the view that 
the development of the individual is, if not the 
only aim, at least one of the chief aims, of the 
moral life. 

We find the first form in antiquity. The 
Sophists submitted the traditional morality to a 
dissolving criticism, which opposed individual re- 
flexion to national tradition. Socrates, building 
on the ruins, appealed to reason to re-construct a 
morality. This we may call individualism in its 
second form. Naturally, this rational morality of 
Socrates is strongly influenced hy tradition ; it is 
even more so with Plato, who, when not under the 
influence of his mystic ideas, places the city above 
everythmg; and it is equally so with Aristotle. 
The Epicureans and the Stoics represent in their 
way the third form of moral individualism. They 
aim above all at the happiness of the wise man 
considered * alone by himself.^ This individualism, 
however, is very relative, or, rather, negative, for 
it allows of hardly any variety in the conception 
of the moral ideal. Each school produces only one 
uniform type, but this type is no longer that of 
the citizen who lives for his country ; it is now 
the man who seeks his way and his place in the 
universe and in humanity. The Catholic Church 
regards morality essentially as obedience to a 
coUection of divine and human laws. In the 
Middle Ages, Abelard was almost the only one 
who (in his Scito te ipsum) invited man to look 


within himself for the foundation of morality. 
The Renaissance was, in theory at least, if not in 
practice, a very pronounced individualistic move- 
ment. Powerful individualities asserted them- 
selves to such an extent that in many cases they 
freed themselves from all tradition and all law. 
Among ^ the Reformers, Luther especially laid 
emphasis on the internal character of the moral 
obligation ; the only actions with any moral value 
in his eyes were those accomplished by the indi- 
vidual in virtue of this inner constraint; while 
Calvin insisted above all on the notion of the 
divine law, not forgetting, however, that this law 
is inscribed on the conscience. The philosophy of 
Kant exaggerates Luther’s theory : moral obliga- 
tion is not only internal, but absolutely autonomous, 
and this obligation, which proves the liberty of 
man, is in a way his proper aim ; all the contents 
of morality flow from it. Kant is the most char- 
acteristic representative of the second and third 
forms of moral individualism ; morality comes from 
the individual, and it has as its aim the freedom 
and the dignity of the individnal. Fichte’s idea is 
similar, although less formalistic. For Hegel, on 
the contrary, the moral subject is only a stage 
towards the realization of the objective mind in 
the State. The last word of morality for Hegel 
is the sovereignty of the State, which shows its 
majesty by sacrincing individuals, if need be, to 
the maintenance of its independence and authority. 
Hegelian morality is the finished type of an anti- 
individualistic morality, although Hegel had really 
no intention of sacrificing the individnal and dis- 
regarding his dignity. It is the spirit of Hegel 
that animates Ludwig Feuerbach when he at- 
tempts to make the idea of space {Gattung) the 
predominating idea of morality, and D. F. Strauss 
when he makes a similar attempt in his work 
entitled Der alte und der neue Glaube (Bonn, 1872). 
Later, however, Feuerbach passes to an individual- 
ism so extreme that it was exceeded only hy Max 
Stirner (whose real name was J. Kaspar Schmidt), 
author of a book entitled Her Einzige und s&in 
Eiaenthum (Leipzig, 1893), which recommends not 
only individualism but egoism, and which ends in 
the paradoxical idea of an association of egoists. 

If the philosophy of the second half of the 18th 
cent, and the first half of the 19th was in general 
favourable to moral individualism, the literature 
was equally so. In Germany the Sturm und 
Dranp period, an age of geniuses, was ultra- 
individualistic ; the neo-humanism of the classics 
also made much of human individuality, without 
disregarding, however, man’s social aspirations 
and work. Romanticism, again, exalted the in- 
dividnal in a way sometimes approaching the 
morbid, and now and then carried the cult of the 
individual so far as to forget all moral rules. It 
was as a disciple of Romanticism that Schleier- 
macher, encountering the abstract individualism 
of Kant, which he criticized with sagjacity, de- 
veloped a concrete individualism which takes 
account of the difference between individuals, and 
no longer cultivates the single individual, but 
individuality. This is the object of the Mono- 
loguts (Berlin, 1800), which are all impregnated 
with the Romantic spirit. If in his later works 
on morality Schleiermacher attributed more im- 
portance to society, he none the less sought to 
safeguard in every sphere the rights of individual- 
ity, whose development alone renders possible the 
complete moral life. Richard Rothe, the disciple 
of Schleiermacher, defines morality as the penetra- 
tion of nature by the personality ; he was clearly 
dominated by the idea of the value of the human 
person. The individualism of these two theo- 
logians can be traced back to the Gospel; it is 
no less connected with the philosophic and literary 
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moTement of their time. Another theologian and 
writer, Soren Kierkegaard, the Bane, opposed the 
Hegelian tendencies in his country, and became 
the defender of a very extreme individualism which 
he identifies with true Christianity. This indi- 
vidualism is both intellectual and practical : sub- 
jective experience alone grasps the truth; the 
suffering which is born of the opposition of the 
individual to his surroundings is inseparable from 
moral life. Kierkegaard was driven the logic 
of his position into conflict with the Established 
Church. 

In England an individualism which is the parent 
of German Komanticism, and has yet a distinct 
character as in a way the privilege of the powerful, 
appears in Byron. Alongside of this great poet 
we must mention Carlyle, who, in his praise of 

sort of hero-worship, sets forth great indi- 
vidualities as the flower and the perfection of 
humanity. 

In France, moral individualism in the spirit of 
Kant was the distinctive characteristic of the 
morality of the spiritualist and neo-criticist school. 
The Positivism^ of Auguste Comte, on the other 
hand, was anti-individualistic; it made society 
the aim of the individual, and ended by preaching 
a kind of social religion. The neo-Positivism of 
which Emile Durkheim and Lucien L4vy-Bruhl are 
the principal representatives goes stUl further in 
this direction. It identifies morality with custom, 
and submits the individual unreservedly to the laws 
of society ; for man owes everything to society — 
his development from the animal state, the creation 
of language, religion, and law. 

In opposition to this extreme anti-individualism 
there is at present a new form of individualism, 
viz. Nietzschianism. Nietzsche exempts the strong 
man from all rule, despises moral laws as an in- 
vention of the weak in order to triumph over the 
strong, and sees in the Superman the terminus of 
human evolution. In the fragments of his last 
work, Th& Will to Tower (in Nac^elassene Werke, 
Leipzig, 1901), however, there is a tendency to 
make the superman the creator of a new social 
rule. 

3 , Political, social, and juridical individualism. 
— ^Primitive races present the spectacle of the ab- 
sorption of the individual in the clan or the tribe. 
Later, wh^n the family, in the modem sense of the 
word, was constituted, it generally exercised, in 
the person of its chief, considerable rights over 
its members. The State gradually weakened this 
family authority in order to put itself more or 
less in the place of the family, although at the 
same time recognizing important rights in the indi - 1 
vidual. Gracco-Koman antiquity, to the very end, | 
imposed an official cult on every individual. The ! 
Eoman Catholic Church afterwards tried to impose 
a similar conception of society upon the State, 
and Protestant Churches did not at first proclaim 
the principle of individual religious liberty. The 
idea of tolerance and of non-interference of the 
State in religious matters did not be^ to obtain 
a footing in Europe, and especially in America, 
until the Kevolution in England. Apart from re- 
ligion, the ancient State and the feudal State of 
the Middle Ages, for different reasons, were less 
concerned about the h^piuess of individuals than 
the modern absolutist State, at least at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. It had no hesitation 
in unscrupulously sacrifiemg the individual, when 
necessary, for the benefit of the State. ^ At the 
beginning of tbe epoch of Cesare de Beccaria (1735- 
94), author of Dei Delitti e dellepenty Milan, 1764, 
there are signs of benevolence even with regard to 
criminals. From the end of the 18th cent, the 
system of economic guardianship and direction of 
commerce and industry by the State was gradually 


attenuated, or even abandoned, in favour of a 
system of liberty and of free competition, which 
is often called economic individualism. Adam 
Smith, Cobden, and Bright in Britain, and Bas- 
tiat in France, were the chief exponents of this 
movement. 

As regards the general welfare of individuals, 
Great Britain was for a long time the only country 
where serious precautions were taken to ensure im- 
prescriptible liberties for the individual. British 
traditions, the Anglo-Saxon temperament, and the 
Calvinist education all tended to the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual. The idea of inviolable 
individual liberties was afterwards recognized in 
several constitutions of the States of North Amer- 
ica,^ whence it passed into the Declaration des 
droits de Vhomme in 1789. The French Kevolution 
was at first bent on establishing the liberty of the 
individual, though it was forced in the end to 
sacrifice it. The Liberal school took up this aim, 
and reduced the State to the position of guardian 
of the rights of the individual. This theory, how- 
ever, could not meet the reality, and to the abstract 
individualism of the Liberals socialism opposed a 
more practical care for the material welfare of all 
— at the risk, it is true, of compromising their 
liberty, and of making them purchase a moderate 
happiness at the expense of their independence ; 
though idealist socialists claim that this will not 
follow. Anarchism is the extreme form of political 
and social individualism. It seeks to put tree and 
contractual association in place of the State, and 
repudiates all constraint of society with regard to 
individuals. Down to the present it has not been 
able either clearly to define its ideal or to put it 
actively into practice. 

We must now consider, independently of these 
theoretical and practical efforts to make the indi- 
vidual the chief or, at least, one of the chief con- 
cerns of the State and social life, the theories 
according to which governments and societies are 
the product of the conscious wOl of individuals. 
The idea that governments owe their origin to 
contracts entered into by individuals was known 
even to antiquity. It is found in the Middle Ages, 
and later among the Jesuits, with the distinct ten- 
dency to break down civil governments, originating 
as they do from contracts which are always revoc- 
able, in favour of the Church, an institution which 
goes back to God Himself. In the hands of the 
theorists of modem natural law, i.c. non -religious, 
the idea of contract becomes, on the contrary, a 
means of freeing the State from the Church. 
Hobbes was the nrst to trace back net only gov- 
ernment, but society itself, to a social contract. 
Bousseau was his disciple in this matter, but with 
neither of these two thinkers did this theory profit 
individualism. Both of them, on the contrary, 
make the individual abdicate in favour of the 
society which he has helped to create-^with this 
difference, that Hobbes makes society itself abdi- 
cate in favour of an absolute monarch, while 
Bousseau makes society supreme. Bousseau^s 
theory of social contract, treated in the book 
which bears the same name ( 1762 ), shows the 
wildness of his dreams about the happiness of the 
savage, free from all fetters because he lives out- 
side of society, and makes for the support of a 
civic ideal which is not even compatible with full 
religious liberty. Tbe^ French Kevolution was in- 
spired by him when it instituted au obligatory 
civil religion, without any regard to the rights of 
conscience. 

There is a kind of individualism also which has 
attacked the family and the institution of mar- 
riage, At the beginning of the second half of the 
19th cent, marriage began to be looked at far more 
I from the individual point of view than from the 
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social. Under fche influence of Romantic ideas, 
even a theologian like Schleiermacher held for 
some time that marriage could he dissolved if the 
t^vo individuals united by it no longer suited each 
other. Free love, or a conception of marriage 
which is very near to it, has been extolled by a 
series of writers {t.g, the brothers Margueritte, 
Ellen Key), in the interests of individual liberty. 
It is far from being the case, however, that all the 
attacks against marriage and the family have been 
inspired by individualistic tendencies ; sometimes 
they are the result of an anti-individualistic ten- 
dency which regards the strongly constituted family 
as an obstacle to the omnipotence of a society which 
aims at eq^uality. 

With regard more particularly to the idea of 
law, individualist theories and social or socialistic 
theories stand in opposition. The former maintain 
that the essential origin and aim of the law is the 
establishing of the liberty and dignity of individuals 
whose spheres of action and of influence are so pre- 
scribed as not to encroach on one another. This 
is especially the theory of Kantianism and French 
spiritualism. The German historical school, on 
the other hand, finds in law a manifestation of the 
national ^ixit holding sway over the individual. 
Auguste Comte, with his Positivism, opposes the 
idea of individual rights, and insists on the rights 
of society and the duties of the individual towards 
it. The same theory is held by contemporary neo- 
Positivism. Every school that finds in law only 
the expression of the social relations demanded by 
the nature of men and things or by social utility 
either limits or entirely suppresses the individualist 
character of the law. 

Moral and social individualism is an enormous 
improvement on the instinctive and brutal soli- 
darity of ancient times. It ennobles man, but at 
the same time it runs the risk of isolating him, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, rendering 
him proud and making him forget what he owes 
to the community and to tradition. Individual- 
ism is fruitful only when it leads man to accept 
solidarity with his fellows without reserve, and 
to make it an instrument of justice and liberty 
for all. 

Litbeatube. — R. Smend, Lehrhudh der alttest Religions^ ! 
gmoh., Freiburg imBr., 1898; B. Stade, Theol. dtsAT^ 2 vola., 
Giesseu, 1911: W. Bousset, Rel. des Judentums^^ Berlin, 
1906 ; M. Lohr, Sodaliswm und Individualismm im A2\ 
Gdessen, 1886; H. Holtamann, RmtesL Theol.'^, Tubingen, 
1911 ; H. Weinel, Bib. Theol. des NT, do. 1912 ; E. Troeltsch, 
Die SodcUlehren der ehristl, Kirehen und Gruppen, 2 vols., do. 
1912; A. Vinet, Easai aur la mctni/eatation des convictions 
religieuatia et mr la separation de Viglise et de V4tat, Paris, 
1842, and ‘ Du Socialisme consid^r^ dans son principe,’ in his 
L* Education, la familU et la 8ooUt6, do. 1865 ; Luigi Visconti, 

‘ Natura e Limit© dell' Individualismo religioso,' in Ber. iiber 
den zweiten intemat. KongrtM fiif Fhiloa., Heidelberg, 1909; 
I. Kant, Kritik der praktiachcn Vemunft, Metaphysische An- 
fangagriinde der Tuaendlehre, Metaphysische An^migagrilnde 
d&r MechtaUhre (in iiants sdmmtUche Werhe, ed. Rosenkranz 
and Schubert, Leipzig, 1888-40); G. W. F. Hegel, BeeA-ts- 
philoaophie, ed. E. Gana, Berlin, 1883 ; R. Haym, 3ie romant. 
Sohule, do, 1870 ; J. Burckhardt, Die CuUur der Renaissance 
in Italien^, Leipzig, 1885 ; G. Braudes, Sdren Kierkegaard, 
Germ, tr., do, 1879 ; F, Nietzsche, Also aprach Zarathustra, 
Jenseita von Gut und Rose, and Zur Genealogie der Moral, in 
Werke, Leipzig, 1906 ; A. Drews, Nietzsches Phihs., Heidel- 
berg, 1904 ; H. JoufFroy, Gotwr de droit naturel\ 2 vols., Paris, 
1848; T. Carlyle, On Heroes, JECero-worahip, wnd the Heroic 
in History, London, 1841; L. Ldvy-BruhljLa Morale et la 
science des moeurs, Paris, 1903 ; P. Janet, Hist, de la science 
politique dans aes rapports avec la morale^, Paris, 1886; H. 
Michel, L'Idie de Vdtat, Paris, 1896 ; 0. Gierke, Johannes Al- 
thusiua und die Eniwiokiung der naturreehil, Staatstheorim^, 
Breslau, 1902 ; G. Valletta, Rousseau Genevots, Paris and 
Geneva, 1011; E. Pourni^e, Essai sur Vindividualisme, 
Paris, 1901. E. EhRHARDT. 

INDIVIDUALITY.--.I. The term.— The word 
individuvm is Simply the Lat. translation of the 
Gr. &TOfxov, and thus originally signified ' that which 
cannot he cut,* dr ‘ divided,*. In this sense the 
word is found in Cicero; and Seneca uses it in the 


same way.^ Even by the later period of antiquity, 
however, the word had come to denote a single 
thing as ‘ unique,* ‘ distinct from others,* ‘ alone of 
its kind.* ^ The mediaeval writei's adhered to this 
sense of the word, and, by the 12th cent, at latest, 
they had also coined the terms individualis and 
individualitas. The modern usage of the words in 
the sense specified is mainly due to Leibniz. 

2. Historical survey. — Just as the word indi- 
viduum has two meanings, viz. that of a ‘ single * 
thing, and that of a ‘ unique ’ or ‘ peculiar * thin^, 
the corresponding idea is associated with two main 
problems, which, it is true, are closely connected. 
These problems are : (1) whether human society is 
to be traced chiefly to the action of single indi- 
viduals or to a general order which is superior to 
them; and (2) whether the development of the 
qualities shared by all or the development of those 
peculiar to the individual is to be regarded as of 
more importance in the sphere of education and 
culture. These two questions are closely related 
also in the process of historical development. 

The historical process of hnman society exhibits 
a rhythmical tendency ; we perceive in it a move- 
ment from a general order to the individual, as also 
a movement from the individual to a general order, 
and the culmination of either seems to lead inevi- 
tably to the other. In the earliest stages of cnltnre 
the human individual is but part of a social economy 
which hedges him in with its laws and customs, and 
rigorously controls his conduct. The progress of 
civilization brings with it a more extensive division 
of labour, and at the same time carries the indi- 
vidual to a position of greater independence ; the 
human units do not now simply hearken and obey, 
but begin to question the authority of the existing 
order, and at length, feeling themselves superior 
to it, they repudiate all outward control, and 
refuse to recognize anything that does not clearly 
and definitely approve itself to their minds. Such 
emancipation; however, tends naturally to bring 
about a state of things in which the stability of 
life is dissolved, and aU communal existence abol- 
ished, with the result that a counter-movement 
sets in, and attempts are made, by spiritual means, 
to restore that relationship of human beings which 
in its natural form had been irretrievably lost. At 
this stage the distinctive quality of the individual 
may be duly recognized so far as it fits in with the 
wife order. But, even when such au order has 
been attained, it by no means implies finality. In 
the further progress of humanity it may be found 
to be too narrow, too inflexible, and may at length 
become intolerable. There will then set in once 
more a movement in favour of the individual, and 
a concomitant transformation of the entire situa- 
tion. 

In this conflict between the general order and 
the individual the former is usually defended by 
an appeal to the necessity of a fixed and stable 
organization, transcending the aims and powers of 
the individual units, while, on the other hand, the 
individuals maintain that the true human life wells 
up in the individual soul alone, that that life re- 

1 Seneca, de Provid, 5 : ‘quaedam separari a quibuadam non 
possunt, cohaerent, individua sunt.' 

2 The various senses borne by the term individuum towardD 
the end of the ancient period are set forth by Boethius in his 
commentary on Porphyry (Basel, 1670, p. 66) : ‘ Individuum 
pluribus dioitur modis. Dicitur individuum ^uod omnino 
secari non potest, ub unitas vel mens ; dicitur individuum quod 
ob soliditatem dividi nequit, ut; adamas ; dioitur individuum 
cujus praedieatio in reliqua similia non convenib, ut Socrates, 
nam cum ilU sint caeteri homines similes, non convenit pro- 
prietas et praedieatio Socratis in caeteris, ergo ab iis quae de uno 
tantum pmedicantur genus diflert eo quod de pluribus praedi- 
catur.' The leading passage in Porphyry runs as f ollows ; aro/m 
hiyvrcu. r® rotaOra, on ii iSiorjjriav trvvicmiKW eKaorov, Stv ro 
a9poi<rfia oix hv iir ahXov nvov irore vb a^rb yevotro twv /carA 
gipoc’. This definition held its ground, throughout the Middle 
Ages modern times. 
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q^uires perfect freedom for its development, and 
that a far greater inwardness and fullness of life is 
to he looked for from such unhampered develop- 
ment than any general order could ever produce. 

This oscillation between the two sides can be 
distinctly traced in the history of European civili- 
zation. The complete emancipation of the individ- 
ual, as manifested in the philosophical sphere by 
the Sophists, was presently recognized as a grave 
danger, and the political constitutions drawn up by 
Plato and Aristotle are largely dominated by the 
idea of once more giving a commanding position to 
the conception of a general order. By availing 
themselves in particular of the idea of a living 
organism, these thinkers illustrated, on the one 
hand, the absolute subordination of the individual 
to the community, and, on the other, the dis- 
tinctive function of each individual within the 
community. While Aristotle certainly concedes 
to the individual a position of greater importance 
than does Plato, that position must nevertheless 
lie within the whole ; he never admits that the in- 
dividual has any rights as against the community, 
and sets no limit to the community’s claims upon 
its single members. Aristotle’s view finds its most 
significant expression in his assertion that the 
State (the organized community) is prior to the 
individual.^ 

The idea of the organism was extended by the 
Stoics to the universe as a whole. At the same 
time, however, the Stoics insisted strongly upon 
the unique character of every particular element in 
the whole, asserting that no two hairs or ^ains of 
com were perfectly alike.® Thereafter the meta- 
phor was adopted by Christianity, and was applied 
to the Kingdom of God, as, in the figure of 
the vine and the branches, although this concep- 
tion is found only in the Fourth Gospel, which was 
strongly influenced by Greek modes of thought. 
The endeavour made in the later period of antiquity 
to fortify the individual by the formation of per- 
manent associations appears also in the rise of 
various schools — as, those of the Stoics and 

the Epicureans — the object of which was not 
merely unity of opinion, but also a certain com 
munity of life. 

The movement towards a stable organization 
of human society, however, attained success not 
through the instrumentality of philosophy, but by 
linking itself to religion. It was, in fact, the 
Christian Church that first proved capable of 
creating an organization which united its members 
in a firm bond, and imparted truth and salvation 
to them individually. The commanding position 
won by that organization was largely due to the 
rise of new nationalities, which required to he 
trained to independent spiritual effort. But philo- 
sophy likewise had a share in bringing about the 
alliance with religion — in so far, namely, as it 
gave the individual a link of relationship with the 
cosmic whole. The outstanding name here is 
Plotinus, who includes all things in their multi- 
plicity and variety in a universal life, and regards 
all individual existence as being permeated thereby. 
Thus, as the universal life is immediately present 
in the individual, and may indeed become his own 
essential nature, be is undoubtedly raised to a 
much higher position ; nevertheless he is still de- 
pendent upon the universal, and the development 
of his peculiar qualities is left out of account. 
This mode of thought was fostered by mysticism. 
But, whfie mysticism advances to the desired unity 
with the All by means of individual effort, and 
aspires to realize that unity directly, and while it 

1 JPolit, 1268*. 19 (Bekker) : irpdrepovTjj n-At? v oUia. mI 
tKtUTfi 7IUMV iartv, 

2 Gf. Gic. Acad,y Qiwest. iv. : ‘ Stolcum est . . . nullum esse 
pilum omnibus rebus tftlem quails sit pilus alius, nullura 
granum,’ etc. 


therefore admits of a greater freedom than does the 
ecclesiastical system, ‘yet here too all life is de- 
rived from the universal, and devotion thereto pre- 
vails over the development of individual qualities. 

Of the modern period, again, nothing is more 
characteristic than the fact that it came to find 
the mediseval form of human life too narrow and 
restrictive, and brought the independence and 
opulence of the individual life to their full develop- 
ment. The various civilized peoples have furthered 
that development in various spheres ; the Italians 
in art, as is shown by the Benaissance ; the Ger- 
mans, as the people of the Bef ormation ; the 
British, in the political and economic sphere ; the 
French, in the structure of social life. These 
movements have generated enormous activities, 
unchained vast forces, and radically altered the 
entire conditions of life — facts so palpable as to 
require no fuller treatment here. In the modern 
period, moreover, the full development of indi- 
vidual characteristics came to be recognized as an 
end of the first magnitude. Here, on the theoretic 
side at least, it was especially the Germans who 
led the way ,• thus Leibniz enunciated with telling 
effect the unconformable character of the indi- 
vidiral ‘monads’; Schleiermacher and the older 
Bomanticism asserted that the great end of life 
was to be an individual, a personality, and to 
invest every action with one’s own individuality ; 
while (German pedagogy made it its aim to give the 
most careful attention to the peculiar qualities of 
individual children, and bring those qualities to 
their full development. J. H. Pestalozzi emphasizes 
the opposition between individual and ‘ collective ’ ; 
he scoffs at ‘collective actions,’ at the idea of a 
‘ collective conscience,’ ^ at ‘ official creeds,’ and 
asserts that the collective life of the race can at 
best civilize it, but cannot give it a true culture 
(‘kultivieren’ ; see Werket ed. L. W. Seyffarth, 
Berlin, 1881, xii. 154), In all this we can trace the 
powerful influence of Kousseau, who, as regards 
the whole range of human life, was the first to 
bring out with perfect clearness the antithesis 
between the individual and society. 

Valuable as were the results of this individual- 
istic tendency, and powerfully as it still operates, 
we nevertheless cannot fail to see that its limita- 
tions and its dangers are being more and more 
recognized, and that a counter-movement is setting 
in and increasingly asserting its power. This 
counter-movement is due to various causes. Among 
these we should note first of all the theory which 
from various sides directed attention to the simifi- 
cance of societary groups, and to the individual’s 
dependence upon them— -facta emphasized by his- 
tory and the historical mode of thought, to which, 
in particular, Bomanticism gave an artistic form of 
expression ; by philosophicsa speculation, which, in 
the hands of Fichte, Schelliug, and Hegel, inter- 
preted the manifold of experience as the evolution 
of a single principle ; and by modern sociology, 
which showed that the iadividual cannot exist at 
all except in connexion with others, and also 
made manifest the close dependence of the indi- 
vidual’s personal characteristics upon the social 
environment — the milieu,'^ 

Theoretic considerations, however, were much 
less effective than practical experience in counter- 
acting the preponderance of the individual. The 
perils of the unlimited freedom of the individu^ 
manifested themselves, above all, in the economic 
sphere. As labour became more and more techni- 
cs in character, and was more and more concen- 
trated in huge factories, and as, in consequence, 
iThe term ‘milieu,* as comprehending all the surrounding 
conditions of life, was probably first used by Lamarck in bis 
PMlosophie zoologiq^ty Paris, 1809, It was transferred from 
the sphere of zoology to that of sociology by Comte, but it was 
Taine*s predilection for the term that gave it general currency. 
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the antagonisms between varying interests became 
increasingly fierce, the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition became ever the more marked, and the 
social process seemed to be less and less capable 
of self-regulation. In such conditions some inter- 
ference of the State was imperative, and this policy 
has been more and more adopted even among those 
peoples who by their character and their history- 
are in a pre-eminent degree the champions of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If a tendency to narrow the sphere of State action 
was characteristic of the 18th cent., a reversion to 
the opposite procedure asserted itself strongly in 
the course of the 19th. If reason and motality 
were to rule the societary life of man, it appeared 
to he urgently necessary alike to strengthen the 
power of the State ana to circumscribe that of 
the individual. No exaggeration of this idea- 
such as we find very specially in the proposals of 
Social Democracy— can detract from its rightful 
claims. 

This reaction against a sheer individualism takes 
its ground, in the first instance, upon the conditions 
necessary to the mere maintenance of life, and 
treats the inward interests of man as matters of 
secondary importance. Yet it cannot be denied 
that a movement towards a closer association of 
mankind is increasingly at work in the inward 
sphere as well — ^that there is a growing desire for 
spiritual fellowship. The inner experience fur- 
nished by religion has for many people at the 
present day become all but evanescent, and the 
spiritual association based on such experience is 
likewise largely dissolved. The individual realizes 
that he is thrown upon Ms own resources, and 
begins to feel himself isolated ; even in what he 
regards as exalted and sacred he encounters endless 
inconsistency. In such a state of things his con- 
victions cannot attain stability or win power over 
his conduct. The more earnest a man is in the 
spiritual life, the more intensely does he feel his 
isolated position to be unsatisfactory, and, indeed, 
intolerable, and the more eagerly does he crave for 
some fresh spiritual bond of union with his fellow- 
men, and for the support that such a connexion 
would afford. It may be said, in fact, that the 
unmistakable movement towards religion at the 

resent time proceeds in a special degree from such 

esires— from a positive reaction agamst the threat- 
ened isolation and the growing apathy of the indi- 
vidual. Here emerge great problems for the future ; 
the present generation is engaged in the search for 
a new mode of life and a new framework of human 
society. 

3 . The problem of individuaUty.— On the prob- 
lem of individuality itself we would add but a 
few reflexions suggested by our historical survey. 
Mankind is acted upon by two opposite tendencies, 
each of which has its own strong points as well as 
its own weaknesses. It is indisputably the case 
that^ the immediate sources of spiritual life lie in 
the^ individual alone, and thus a system of things 
which places the individual above all else must im- 
doubtedly prove superior to any other system in 
originality, mobility, and variety. But, on the 
other band, the individual would appear to be in- 
capable by himself of fully developing and consoli- 
dating such spiritual capacities as he possesses, 
while, again, the separate individuals tend to come 
into such opposition and conflict with one another 
as threaten the existence of aU fellowship whatever. 
Society then develops a form of organization, but 
this in turn is exposed to the danger not only of 
permanently fettering human life to the organized 
structure of a particiuaT age, hut also of seriously 
hemming in the individual and depriving him of 
all freedom in life and thought. It is thus quite 
intelligible that in the process of history now the 


one tendency, and now the other, should gain the 
upper hand. 

It is scarcely to he expected that we shall arrive 
at a solution of the problem that would avail for 
all ages, but we may at least discover certain points 
of view which help towards a decisive conclusion. 
Such a conclusion will depend, first of all, upon the 
value attached to the spiritual and moral capacity 
of the individual per se. Those who take an opti- 
mistic view of that capacity will base society as far 
as possible upon the will and ability of individuals, 
while a pessimistic estimate prompts the demand 
for a social order higher than, and as far as pos- 
sible independent of, its individuals. Thus modern 
liberalism is pervaded by a vigorous optimism, while 
pessimists like Hobbes and Schopenhauer were in 
favour of absolute forms of government. In another 
aspect of the subject it is important to note the 
value that is attached to the element of change in 
human history. Changes are brought about pri- 
marily by individuals, and, accordingly, the more 
human affairs are regarded as being in a state of 
flux, the greater is the rdle assigned to the indi- 
vidual, while, in societies where human life is felt 
to be sustained by eternal truths, a social order, 
as preserving and bearing witness to these truths, 
ranks as the higher factor. In any case the actual 
decision between the two tendencies depends, not 
upon abstract considerations, but upon the existing 
conditions of human life. 

A question of a different character is how far a 
particular age does justice to the peculiar nature 
of the individual. Manifestly the various periods 
differ very greatly in this respect, some developing 
more folly the characteristics common to all, while 
others rather foster the qualities which differentiate 
individuals from one another. The present age 
finds itself in great perplexity in this matter, its 
conscious purposes being at variance with the actual 
social structure. Modern culture favours a high esti- 
mate of individual qualities, and seeks to develop 
them fully, while the contemporary forms of social, 
political, and economic life tend strongly to work 
against them. Modern life, with its technical 
arrangements of labour, its huge aggregations of 
human beingSj its increased power of locomotion 
and its annihilation of distance, its complicated 
inter-relations of individuals, its railways and its 
newspapers, tends strongly to wear down the dis- 
tinctive traits of individuals and to produce a uni- 
form and average type. The social environment 
is asserting its power ever the more forcibly, and 
man appears to become a mere product of that en- 
vironment. The dangers involved in this process 
were clearly recognized by John Stuart Mill, who 
did his best to counteract them. The immense 
influence of Nietzsche in our own day is due, above 
all, to his vigorous crusade against the levelling 
tendencies of our modem social system. It is true 
that the positive elements of his polemic, and 
especiaUy his doctrine of the Superman, are hardly 
adequate to the task of circumventing the evils 
against which he fought. In a world of necessary 
law there can he no freedom or independence for 
the individual. 

4 . The educational problem involved, — From 
I ancient times the demand has been put forward 
I that education should recognize and foster the 
individuality of the pupil, but men have often 
failed to realize the perplexities inherent in this 
demand. To begin with, education must maintain 
against an extravagant optimism its right to put 
afl individual qualities to the proof ; its task here 
is not simply to recognize, but, if need be, to reject ; 
and hence it must first ascertain wMoh elements 
of the individual character are of value and worth 
cultivating. Even so, however, it is not implied 
that the valuable elements spontaneously combine 
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to form a rounded individuality ; on the contrary, 
the several characteristics of the individual often 
hang loosely together and even conflict with one 
another, so that it is only with great pains that a 
leading and controlling tendency can be won from 
the materials. A complete individuality is not the 
starting-point, but the goal ; it is no mere gift of 
nature, but a high ideal that in most cases calls for 
strenuous effort. Think of the travail undergone 
by great minds, as, e.g., a man like Goethe, before 
they came to a clear understanding of their peculiar 
gift. Here too, then, we light upon an arduous 
task in what is often regarded as simple and self- 
evident. 

LUBiuruiiB. — R. Eucken, Main Currents of Modem Thought 
London, 1912, pp. 341-384, ‘Society and the IndividuaV; 
Theobald Ziegler^ Die geistigm und sodalen Stromungen des 
19ten JahrhundeHs \ Berlin, 1901 ; H. Dieted, in Handwor- 
terbuch der Staatswissenschaften^t v., Jena, 1910, s.v, ‘Indi- 
vidualismus.' pt. ExJOKEK. 

INDO- CHINA (Savage Races). — The name 
* savages’ is applied in french Indo-China to a 
group of half-civilized races inhabiting Tongking, 
Annum, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, and 
called Muongs, Mois, Penongs, or Khas, according 
to their locality. All these words mean ‘ barbarians’ 
or * savages.’ These races are scattered over a vast 
district of 130,000 sq. miles, extending from 22® to 
12* N. lat., from the frontiers of China to the con- 
fines of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Annum. The 
length of territory occupied by them is 30 miles 
between 21® and 22", 300 between 20* and 21®, and 
90 to 180 between 12* and 18®. 

1. Habitat. — The country inhabited by the savages is an 
immense forest stretching from the plain (where they seldom 
stay) to the higher slopes and mountains. This forest, which 
is more or less dense, has little variety of growth in the plain, 
but great variety on the slopes. Along the river-banks im- 
penetrable undergrowth affords shelter for all the beasts of 
the forest, birds, and innumerable insects. The temperature 
varies, according to the season, from 80* to 40* 0. during the 
day. and from 10* (sometimes 6‘)to 26* during the night. 

Visited on different occasions by missionaries, officers, military 
doctors, explorers, and colonist, these tribes have been the 
object of several monographs, which are usually sincere and 
interestingj^but always wanting in precision and method. Since 
1900 the ‘Ecole frangaise d‘Extr6me-Orient' has been conduct- 
ing a very full inquiry into this subject— an Inquiry which will 
no doubt occupy many years. 

a. Origin. — ^At the present day it seems possible to make the 
assertion that the savages of French Indo-Ohina form one race, 
practically the same in all the districts in which they are found, 
except for modifications due to admixture with the more civil- 
ized Khmer, Tai, Annamese, and Tibeto-Burman races round 
about them. It is even possible to see in some of them the 
relics of a Malay or Indonesian race, to which the Ohams of 
Cambodia also belong. 

3. Physical characteristics and mode of life.— Generally 
speaking, the different sections of the people present certain 
physical, psychological, and social affinities, so that the account 
given of one of them maybe applied to all, except in minor 
details. They nearly all belong to the physical type (with very 
slight differences) whose characteristics have been summarized 
as follows by Noel Bernard, medical officer to the colonies, in a 
study of the Khas of French Id»<os: * Straight black hair, yellow 
skin with a tinge of red, smooth body, short stature varying in 
the different tribes from 1 m. 62 to 1 m. 69, long narrow head 
(dolichocephalic), average cephalic index 76, flat nose, generally 
bruised, breadth of nose average, transversal nasal index vary- 
ing between. 86 and 94, prominent cheek-bones, short broad i 
face (cbamseprosopic), general shape of head viewed from front 
pentagonal or lozenge-shaped— these are the characteristio 
features of the Indonesian race * (Bernard, Les KAds, p. S6). 

They are robust, active, and hardened against fatigue, and 
they sleep little. Their senses of hearing, smell, and sight are 
acutely developed, and seem to be much superior to their sense 
of taste. Very abstemious as a rule, they can live on a handM 
of rice or on roots torn up in the forest ; hut under easy cir- 
cumstances they eat as much as they can, and then drink more 
beer or rice-wine than is wise. They are very improvident, and 
famine fails to make them more economical when a piece of 
good fortune comes, or more careful to prevent the return of 
want by cultivating a larger area or sowing a greater variety 
of crops. The only thing that rouses them from their idleness 
is actual need : when the savage sees bis rice-granary empty, 
and hears his wife and children complodn of hunger, he puts aside 
his apathy, lays down his eternal pipe, and, with a basket on 
his back and a prunlng-hook in his hand, seta out for the forest 
to hunt or gather fruit j then no difficulty baffies him, and for 
whole days he will scour the woodf in search of food for his 
family. 
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The savages have no ambition, and are naturally generous. 
They are, nevertheless, as greedy as children, and sometimes 
mercilessly impose upon hl-protectcd strangers who come asking 
guides, carriers, or simply shelter. Because they themselves 
are ruthlessly robbed by all the Annamese, Siamese, Chinese, 
and Laos who deal with them, they naively believe that they in 
their turn are justified in imposing upon any strangers whose 
merchandise attracts them. But they are not such thieves 
among themselves as might be imagined from their covetous- 
ness, and people of the same village preserve the most absolute 
respect for each other’s property- 
They are very suspicious of a stranger, because they firmly 
believe that he comes with evil intent on their lives or goods. 
Yet they very rarely break their promise to him. They are not 
cruel, but timid rather, in spite of their innate bravery. They 
never kill any one unless they believe their own life to be in 
danger, or when moved by a superstitious terror which urges 
them to avenge on an intruder a ritual offence, committed, it 
may be^ in ignorance, which would bring misfortune on the 
whole village. The perpetual state of tribal war in which they 
live, always in danger of being taken unawares and sold as 
slaves, makes them reserved. Generally speaking, they are 
hospitable, proud, and extremely polite without becoming ob- 
sequious. Conspicuous among their qualities is their love of 
liberty. They submit to no authority or legal constraint. To 
agree to any kind of taxation is regarded as a mark of slavery. 
They would rather live in poverty and wretchedness, always on 
the alert, than obey any authority — even among themselves. 
Quite unconsciously they realize the spirit of perfect anarchy. 

^i^eir communism is equally striking, for a truly brotherly 
solidarity reigns amon^ them. Great works are always under- 
taken in common, and, if a man’s properly keeps him, he always 
shares with his neighbours. In time of famine those who have 
rice divide their resources equally with those who have none. 
When one of their number kills a pig, a buffalo, or a goat, he 
divides it into as many parts as there are inhabitants in the 
village ; his own share is no larger than his neighbour’s, except 
in the case of an animal slain in the chase, when a little extra 
allowance Is made to the hunters as compensation for their 
exertions. Even a hen is doled out among 60 persona to satisfy 
this instinct of brotherhood. So strong is this feeling, even 
among the children, that, when one catches an earth-crab, a 
lizard, or a mouse, he will not eat It until he has given all his 
comrades a share. By the same instinct of solidarity the whole 
village takes the part of any one of the inhabitants who com- 
lains of injury or loss at the hands of some member of a neigh- 
ouring village. They will even take vengeance for an insult 
dealt to a stranger who has once made friends with them. 

All the missionaries and explorers who have 
stayed anytime among them are atone in praising 
the general purity of their morals, exception, of 
course, being made in the case of a few tribes 
(Jarais, Bolovens, etc.). Although their rules of 
morality are not the same as ours in eveiy detaR, 
it is noticeable that they are modest and have a 
keen sense of decency, 'these remarks apply speci- 
ally to those savages who have not come into con- 
tact with the more civilized populations. The result 
of such contact is that they lose the hest of their 
traditional virtues, and adopt the vices of their 
Khmer, Annamese, or Laotian neighbours. 

4. War.— Although they live with arms continually at hand 
and in a constant struggle with the animals of the forest, the 
savages (with the exception of a few bellicose tribes of pillagers 
like the Jaraia and the Sedangs) do not like war. They hardly 
ever make war except to avenge some injustice suffered by one 
of their number, and only after repeated conferences with the 
enemy with a view to compromise. Nevertheless, they some- 
times launch into war from sheer covetousness, or even from 
poverty, in order to steal cattle or elephants, or to get posses- 
sion of prisoners, whom they then release for a ransom, employ, 
or sell as slaves, and thus enrich the village. Slavery, in fact, 
is a perpetual menace to their lives, and war is their best means 
of obtaining those feasts for which they long so much after the 
periodic famines. 

The savage employs a very clever ruse to start an offensive 
war : he glides noiselessly across the almost impenetrable under- 

r )Wth of the forest either to surprise the hostile village— this 
a common occurrence — or to carry off women, children, or 
solitary men who have left their shedter to work in the flelda- 
In either case, old men are mercilessly massacred, being worth- 
less as slaves, and liable to raise the fuarm if spared, incept in 
oases of offensive war, the fighting of the savages Is not very 
serious ; it is merely a few simple and dexterous razzias. In 
defensive war. however, the savage sometimes proves resolute 
even to heroism ; he would never dream of leaving wife and 
chUdren and fleeing. When the village is surrounded, the war- 
riors place the old men, women, and children in the middle and 
defend them to the death. Under such circumstances there is 
nothing that will make them draw back— neither fire-arms nor 
the prospect of a cruel death,— and the enemy, excited by the 
fight, usually finish it with a general massacre of the weak. 
The Sedangs have a custom of eating the livers of their slain 
enemies. 

Before declaring war, the village always convenes an assembly 
of the men, at which the youths’ enthusiasm lor war is some- 
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times in conflict with the prudence of the older men. This 
council is always accompanied by invocations to the spirits, 
sacrifices, and a feast. If war is decided on, one of the coun- 
cillors announces it to the enemy, giving an enumeration of the 
wrongs which his tribesmen have suffered without reparation. 
Of course, the exact time of the war is not specified, and from 
this event onwards the two villages live in a state of constant 
alarm, while their neighbours maintain an anxious neutrality, 
lest they too become involved in the conflict. 

When the war has been bloody and directed against the whole 
village, the rejoicings on the return of the victors are in propor- 
tion to the risks that they have run. Among the Bahnars, 
especially, the very solemn feast called the ‘Festival of Victory* i 
is announced every night for a fortnight beforehand by the 
beating of gongs and warlike marches in the common house. 
The number of buffaloes to be slain is equal to the number of 
prisonera taken. 

If weariness of the war on both aides does not lead to recon- 
ciliation by means of a mediator, every expedition is inevitably 
followed by a aeries of others, for vengeance is a sacred duty 
among the savages. The tribes which are too weak them- 
selves will suffer injustice under force, hut will never become 
resigned to it ; they cherish the secret hope of some day being 
avenged by means of alliance with a more powerful tribe. The 
savage spirit of independence of each village, however, makes 
these alliances very rare. The confederation attempted in 1884 
between the Bahnars, Rdngaos, and Sedangs by J. B. Querlach, 
director of the Roman Catholic Mission, who assembled almost 
1200 warriors of different villages under his command, in order 
to put an end to the continual and unjust incursions of the 
Jaraas, was such an extraordinary phenomenon that it suc- 
ceeded In defeating the Jarais by Its moral effect. When 
establishing Christianity among the more peaceable tribes, 
which are always the first to receive them, the missionaries 
try to unite them in order to guarantee them material as well 
as moral security. 

5. Social org'amzation. — The family, constituted 
among the savages by marriage, as a rule includes 
the immediate predecessors and descendants as far 
as first cousins ; hut first cousins on the male side 
are often excluded, as marriages are allowed to 
that degree in almost all the tribes though for- 
bidden on the female side. This reservation arises 
from the belief that in heredity the maternal strain 
is much stronger than the paternal, Among the 
Radba it is the woman who occupies the first place 
in the home. Consanguinity among the savages 
forms a sacred bond which entails the avenging of 
each other’s injuries, and never permits war with 
each other. 

Marriage is endogamous, although some small 
tribes, such as the Alak, allow their daughters to 
marry men of neighbouring villages. It generally 
takes place at puberty, i.e. at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years \ and in almost all the tribes the 
older the girls are, and, therefore, the more skilled 
in household work, the better marriages they 
make. Among the Kha-Pi, however, marriages 
are mentioned where the wife is only eight years 
of age. Rich Halang chiefs often marry girls at 
this age, who continue to live with their parents at 
the husband’s expense until puberty, when the 
marriage is consummated. As a general rule 
woman is greatly respected among the savages, 
and everywhere rape and seduction are punished 
by a heavy fine. It is even forbidden to abuse 
women prisoners of war. Among the Western 
savages, sexual relations before marriage are not 
considered improper, and a woman is often married 
at an advanced stage of pregnancy. The custom 
of sending the young boys to sleep in the common 
house fosters a strict morality. The Riahdns and 
the Bolovens impose a fine of three buffaloes for a 
case of seduction ; but, if there is an acknowledged 
betrothal, the betrothed pair have full liberty of 
intercourse. 

The woman nearly always chooses her husband, 
and the latter very often pays an indemnity to the 
woman’s family ; or he lives for a certain time— 
for some months to several years — in a kind of 
slavery in the family of his parents-in-law, in order 
to compensate them for the loss of their daughter, 
When he does not want to do this, he nearly 
always offers them a strong healthy slave instead. 
Under these qonditipns we can understand bow 
many of the tribes welcome the birth of a 


daughter with more enthusiasm than that of a 
son; if the one will afterwards defend the tribe, 
the other will enrich it. Among the Alak the 
husband is compelled to provide a dowry, which 
usually includes four buffaloes and two Cambodian 
jars. Among the Kha-Pi, custom prescribes that 
the rich must marry among themselves, and the 
poor likewise members of their own class. 

Among a great number of tribes, the intended 
husband gives only a few unimportant presents, 
and works for a year with his future father-in-law. 
The eldest daughter, however, even after marriage, 
never leaves the paternal roof. The asking in 
marriage is almost always done by the youth him- 
self, through his parents or a mutual friend. The 
length of the betrothal depends on individual 
circumstances, especially on the time necessary for 
the making of all the rice- wine for the marriage- 
festival. The date of the marriage is usually fixed 
by the chief of the village, who for this purpose 
examines the entrails of a chicken. After the 
omens relating to the marriage have been received, 
and invocations and sacrifices made to the spirits, 
the marriage is celebrated, followed by a feast 
more or less magnificent according to the resources 
of the couple, in which the whole village takes 
part until a state of satiety and complete intoxi- 
cation is reached. Rich and poor alike find means 
to pay the expenses. Among the Kha-Pi, where 
marriages take place earlier, it is noteworthy that 
they are arranged by the parents ; among the 
Radfes, on the contrary, it is the girl herseli who 
chooses her husband and asks him m marriage. 

Although chiefs and,.tich men marry as many 
wives fis they can support, monogamy is the rule. 
The savage has generally only one wife, to whom 
he is very much attached and faithful ; but the 
wife is never in any way opposed to new alliances, 
which would bring her valuable assistants in her 
household work. 

Divorce is rare, and takes place on either side. 
The man sometimes seeks divorce on account of 
incurable illness or barrenness in his wife; the 
wife, when she sees an opportunity of getting a 
better home, or when her husband requires her to 
do too much work. The assembly of the old men, 
or the chiefs of the village, hears complaints and 
pronounces judgment. The husband as far as 
possible avoids seeking a divorce, for his wife 
represents for him an actual value— the dowry he 
has paid to get her and the compensation he will 
have to pay for casting her off. Among the 
Niahdns this fine is three buffaloes ; among the 
Halangs seven slaves. In a case of divorce the 
children are divided between the two parents, 
the mother usually taking the younger ones. As 
a rule this course of action is seldom resorted to, 
for the family ties of the savages are nearly always 
very strong. 

AdtUterjg is even rarer than divorce ; some 
missionaries state that during twenty years among 
the Bahnars, Sedangs, and Stienga they have not 
recorded a single case of it. Among all the tribes 
it is punishable by heavy fines, varying according 
to the rank of the injured husband, who always 
has the right to kill culprits flagrante delicto ^ 

and in some cases the right to sell the lover as 
a slave. Among the Stiengs, only the man is 
punished by being sold into slavery, the woman 
being considered irresponsible. As a rule, in 

ractical life, punishment is limited to a fine paid 

Y the lover: then the husband takes back his 
wife. 

Among the Kha-Pi there la a sort of expiatory ceremonj 
before this peaceful settlement : a pig is killed at the expense 
of the culprit, and the right foot of the injured husband it 
sprinkled ^th its blood ; then he takes back his wife. 

Though the moral and legal condition of th* 
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women is based on the principle of complete 
equality of rights with the men, their material 
condition is miserable. On them devolves all the 
labour of the hoiisehold, the fields, etc. They 
work from dawn like beasts of burden, carrying 
water and wood, grinding rice, cooking, weeding, 
planting, weaving, plaiting, and dyeing, under the 
calm eye of their husbands, who pass most of their 
time drinking or smoking on the doorstep of the 
common house. In spite of real affection for his 
wife, the savage would feel degraded if he did any- 
thing but fish, hunt, or fight. His duty is to pro- 
tect the home, and to provide sustenance in time 
of famine, when he can show extreme bravery and 
devotion. 

As a result of the spirit of anarchical indepen- 
dence of these tribes, the authority of parents over 
their children is very feeble. Correction is rare, 
and, besides, useless. Owing to the sweetness of 
the domestic harmony, parents are honoured by 
their children, and love them tenderly. In cases 
of serious offence on the part of children, the ICha- 
Pi perform the expiatory ceremony mentioned 
above in connexion with adultery. 

The old men are very much respected, but in 
spite of this their importance in the life of the 
village is diminished by their physical uselessness. 
Their number is very small, however, on account 
of the hardness of the savage life. 

6. Death and disposal of the dead. — When a 
savage dies, his family proclaim their grief by 
cries and tears, and among certain southern tribes, 
particularly the Bahnars, by laceration of their 
bodies and faces with their nails or even with 
'sveapons. Young men have been known to wound 
themselves even mortally in such circumstances. 
In the north, under the influence of the Laotians, 
death soon loses its mournful character ; and rela- 
tives and friends flock to the house of the deceased 
in order to prevent the near relatives from giving 
themselves over to too keen sorrow, as well as to 
mourn. Hence the Bolovens, NiahSns, etc., hold 
great feasts, with generous supplies of alcohol, at 
which the survivors get intoxicated in honour of 
the dead. In the south, as well as in the north, 
burial, not cremation, is the rule ; the ceremony is 
more or less complicated according to the wealth 
and position of the dead man. 

Itt tjhe case of the death of a poor man, as soon as he has 
breathed his last, his relatives or his children wash him, put on 
his best clothes, and, leavinv his eyes wide open, wrap him in a 
mat, along with several small axes, pots, necklaces, and baskets 
for his use. They close the mat with a strong: piece of rattan, 
and then bury him in a grave with the remainder of his personal 

g oods, within 24 hours, taking care to put beside him two 
askets of rice and two jars of alcohol, one of each at his head 
and one at his feet. The grave is filled up and covered with 
tree-trun^ to prevent wild animals from disinterring the body. 
For a chief or a rich man a coffin is always made, hollowed out 
of a tree-trunk. The use of coffins is becoming more prevalent 
throughout the south, and the shape of the coffin is improving 
the nearer the savages come to civilized races. The making of 
the coffin of a chief requires from 48 to 72 hours, that of a poor 
man 24 hours : this is what settles the time of burial. 

Before laying the dead man in his coffin, the Bahnars bind up 
his lower jaw with a cotton thread fastened on the top of his 
head, his arms are stretched by his sides, and his great toes are 
tied together with a cotton thread. The Radfes bind the dead 
man’s Hands and feet with a cotton thread. Among these two 
tribes the coffin is filled to the brim with dead man's most 
precious belongings, closed up with a resinous substance, or, 
more simply, with a paste of glutinous rice, and carried out of 
the house to the sound of gongs. At the burial-place, while 
one party of mourners digs the grave, the other kills the buffalo, 
ox, pig, or chicken (according to the station of the survivors) 
which IS to be given to the dead man. A bamboo, pierced from 
one end to the other, is fitted into a little opening made^ in the 
coffin at the place where the head is. When the grave is sum* 
ciently deep, the coffin is lowered Into it with the customary 
two baskete of rice and two Jars of alcohol ; then, besides these, 
part of the buffalo, ox, pig, or chicken, raw; and, finally 
various utensils for the dead man’s use. The generosity with 
which the relatives deprive themselves for his sake shows the 
depth of their sorrow at his death. The grave is fified up, 
everything being covered except the bamboo tube. But the 
soul of the dead man Is not yet supposed to have left his 


original dwelling; the body alone is i.i the ground with its? 
vital needs. This is the reason why the widow or the children 
of the deceased come every niornmg for a variable period of 
time, usually two or three months, and pour a little soup, rice, 
and alcohol down the bamboo tube, and blow down some puffs 
of tobacco smoke, to cheer him. At the end of this period a 
small thatched shed is erected over the tomb, which becomes 
the dwelling-place of the ghost. As soon as this is achieved, 
the dead man finally leaves the family. This event is celebrated 
by a feast, and the animals which are to form the banquet are 
sacrificed near the tomb. The dead man receives his share of 
the food, and what is left is carried back to the home of his 
heirs. 

From that time the dead man is not visited any more except 
at the end of each lunar month. When the moon is disappear- 
ing from the horizon, the relatives and friends, to the sound of 
tom-toms, gongs, and tambourines, carry food and alcohol to 
the dead man with the customary lamentations. The offerings 
are left on the tomb, and, alter begging the deceased not to 
come back and torment the living, the mourners retire. They 
eat and drink till sunset, when they return home to wait until 
the next moon. This ceremony is called glom por^ ‘throwing 
down cooked rice,’ among the Bahnars. 

This worship hardly ever lasts for more than a year, and it is 
completed by a ceremony which marks the final separation of 
the deceased from his terrestrial parentage and his entrance 
into the kingdom of the dead. It varies in grandeur and im- 
portance in different tribes. Among the Bahnars the ceremony 
is very costly ; the families of all those who have died within the 
year in a village unite in celebrations at the common expense. 

A mouth or two before the appointed day, the cleverest artisans 
of the neighbourhood carve wooden statuettes representing 
each of the dead to be honoured, and bearing the name of kon 
ngaif ‘eyeball.* These puppets are dressed in mourning 
costume, ornamented with hair or beards of ^ross tufts, and set 
up in a row side by aide on a common burial-mound covered 
with a roof of bamboo trellis-work. Each one has its arms 
stretched out, laden with little pieces of food, and hold* in its 
left hand a wax torch, and in its right a piece of meat ; and a 
pipe rests on each one's breast. At their feet are little wheels, 
baskets, axes, cross-bows, pots, and cups— -all the utensils 
which the dead had used during life. This common tomb is 
surrounded by a strong enclosure of stakes, many of which are 
surmounted by other km ngai^ seated, with their heads in their 
hands as if weeping. 

On the morning of the ceremony the relatives and friends 
come great distances, each bringing a chicken and a jar of rice- 
wine— -the rich sometimes bringing a pig. A large opening 
allows the mourners to enter the enclosure and present their 
offerings to the dead. Buffaloes, oxen, and pigs are killed ; and 
the frontal bones of the buffaloes and the jaws of the pigs are 
carefully fastened to the arms of the kon ngai. The mourners 
dance, laugh, play most unmusical instruments, and make most 
licentious jokes, all to entertain the dead, to whom they offer 
wooden platters of carefully prepared food. The living in their 
turn eat and drink by the side of the tomb until they are quite 
intoxicated ; then, as the day advances, they plant banana, 
trees, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes in the enclosure, the fruit 
of which nobody will dare to eat. Any person impious enough 
to risk it, besides incurring the anger of the gods, must pay a 
heavy fine to the village. Before departing the mourners tie 
a chicken to a little stake by a cotton thread and imprison it in 
the enclosure. The creature soon breaks its feeble bonds ; if it 
escapes into the forest, it is a good sign ; if it returns to the 
village, it is pursued with bows and arrows, and, when killed, is 
thrown into the forest. There is no more thought of the dead 
after this feast. 

The period of motiming yaries with the different 
tribes and circumstances. Mourning for a chief 
always lasts longer than that for an ordinary man.. 

The rules regarding re-marriage are also very 
variable. 

, Among the Bad^ the widow may give a feast after three 
months at her own expense in the home of her deceased hus- 
band’s parents, and, if they have another son, she may ask him 
in marriage. If refused, she marries any man whom she chooses. 
Among the Kha-Pi the duration of mourning and, consequently, 
of inability to contract a fresh marriage is two years. Of course, 
these rules do not affect the poor ; they may re-xnarry whenever 
they get the opportunity. One of the characteristics of mourn- 
ing among all the tribes that wear long hair is that they keep 
their heads shaved during the whole period. 

From what has been said, it is clear that ancestor- 
worship is by no means general among the savages, 
and that, as far as death is concerned, all that 
takes place is a few funeral rites performed at the 
time of death and at intervals comparatively soon 
thereafter. 

There is a vague notion among certain tribes 
that the soul of the dead relative wanders round 
his former dwelling-place, on the threshold of 
which the son places offerings for his acceptance ; 
but this practice is neither fundamental nor general . 
At the end of a year the dead are supposed to have 
gone to join their fellows * in the mysterious regions 
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of the South.’ If they return, they are feared 
rather than honoured, and it is not necessary to 
offer sacrifices except to the manes of those who 
have been very rich or powerful during their lives 
and might be able to transmit a little of their good 
luck to their descendants. 

Suicide is veiy rare, though not unknown, among 
the savages, it entails, particularly among the 
Bahnars, an isolated burial, in the forest, far from 
the haunts of men. Those who have buried a 
suicide must not enter the village again imtil they 
have performed certain purificatory rites and a 
sacrifice, 

7. Eschatology. — If ancestor-worship is vague 
among the savages, their ideas of what follows 
death are even more so. They almost all believe 
that the personality subsists after death and con- 
tinues its terrestrial life in another place and 
another way ; but among many of the tribes the 
idea of a judgment of the dead and a reward for 
good deeds in this world is very confused. The 
Bolovens, the Kha-Pi, and the Eadfes do not, as a 
rule, believe in the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. The Kalangs believe in these things, 
but without any clear notion as to what they may 
be. 

The Bahnars believe in a whole manglung, ‘kingdom of the 
dead,* which the dead enter, a year after their burial, by means 
of the feast described above and called mut U hiek^ ‘ to enter 
the cemetery.' This kingdom is hidden in the depths of the 
earth. The dead do not reach it until after they have crept in 
fear and trembling between two huge stones which continually 
strike against each other. They must slip through at the 
instant when the stone which is acting as hammer is raised in 
the air. They have next to avoid the formidable motion of two 
gigantic scisaor-blades, and then to cross a frightful precipice on 
a bridge of tree-trunks, stripped of their bark, and animated by 
a constant rotatory movement which makes the smallest step 
dangerous. The bridge, moreover* does not reach across the 
whole abyss ; there is a considerable empty space, which the 
dead man must leap across. Only those who have done good 
deeds on earth can accomplish this leap ; thieves and liars fall 
into the chasm, without hope of resurrection. When a person 
issues victorious from this third trial, he finds himself standing 
before the cottage of an old witch or sorceress who is busy 
pounding rice from morning till night, and who in return for 
glass-ware or little axes provides the mami with fire and light, 
which are absolutely necessary in these gloomy realms. If the 
ghost cannot pay in current coin, he must allow his ears to be 
cut oflf. They immediately attach themselves to the sorceress’s 
ears, which, as a result of additions of this kind, reach down to 
the ground. Equipped with safe fire, the dead man reaches a 
cross-road — ^the junction of two roads leading to two cities. 
One of these roads, strewn with brambles and briars, is for men 
who died a natural death ; the other, very smooth and bordered 
with red flowers, is taken by those who have met a violent 
death — s,p.* warriors slain by the enemy, in expedition, or by 
their own arms, or from wounds inflicted by a dart. , Dressed in 
brilliant red, because of the blood which they have shed, they 
dwell in a specially privileged village. In both the cities and 
the village, life is much the same as it was on earth, and the 
dead there are happy in proportion to the abundance of the 
supplies of meat, flocks, utensils, slaves, and necklaces which 
their relatives place in their coflans or on their tombs, of glom 
poVi and, above all, of mut td Jciek, Slaves are represented by 
rough little figures placed along with pots, cross-bows, wooden 
sabres, etc., at the foot of the kon ngat 

The Bahnars have no definite idea of a judgment 
of men after deaths but their traditions imply that 
only the good can reach the cities of the longdom 
of the dead j the wicked succumb to the trials of 
the journey. 

8. Sorcerer-chiefs and sorcerers. — ^Although the 
savages of Indo-China do not recognize any consti- 
tuted power, it is worthy of mention that there 
are among them three individuals with mysterious 
moral power. The best known are the * water 
king’ and the ‘fire king/ We have only vague 
information about the ‘ wind king.’ The designa- 
tion sadeteSy which they receive in Indo-China^ is 
simply the Laotian (= Khmer ‘king,’ 
They belong to the powerful Jarai tribe. In spite 
of tneir title, they have no effective power, and 
their authority, which is purely spiritual, is not 
even recognized except by the few villages border- 
ing on their own territory. But all the savages 
know them by name, and dreid thSm. They seem 


to offer an analogy with the god-kings of whom 
Frazer speaks i. 164 ). Their influence can 
greatly facilitate the movements of an explorer if 
he manages to approach them and to get into their 

f ood graces. The sadete who is most feared is the 
re sadete, known especially by the savages of the 
Annamese slope ; the water sadete exercises a less 
perceptible sway over the Laotian slope ; the power 
of the wind sadete seems insignificant. 

The sadetes live in the neighbouring villages, and it is believed 
that at least those of fire and water are always at hand in a 
certain pair of families which are related to each other. They 
possess objects endowed with magic power. The fire king has 
a sacred sword, or magic blade, badly hewn, and carefully 
rolled in white cotton rags. No savage would dare to approach 
it. If the mdeU drew this blade half-way, they say it would be 
enough to make the sun disappear and men and animals fall into 
a profound sleep ; if he were to draw it full length, the whole 
world would be devoured by flame. The traditions of Ohams, 
Cambodians, and Laos claim that this magic sword was stolen 
from them long ago. The Cambodians, monks and laymen, and 
even a rebel chief, it would appear, have several times gone right 
into these inhospitable regions to ask for it or to try to get it 
back again. They never returned, being destroyed, the savages 
say, by fire from heaven iir punishment of their unjust claim. 

The water sadete has a magic cup and wand, according to 
some authorities, and, according to others, a rattan bearing 
flowers that never fade, and a bindweed saved from the Deluge, 
but still green. Armed with these objects, the sadete, if he is 
roused to anger, is able to bury the earth under the waters. 

Although legends of the most confused kind are 
current about the sadetes, and although the savages 
shrink from giving explanations of the subject to 
strangers, and the sadetes themselves are very 
difficult to approach, it seems certain that, in spite 
of their occult power, they live the simple life of 
the other savages, and go through the villages 
asking a tribute of alms, which is seldom refused 
them, but still more rarely offered. Certain Kad^ 
villages, of their own accord, present the fire sadete 
every year with a little cotton, some rice, and a 
chicken. 

The sadetes must never die a natural death. 

When one of them falls ill, the chiefs and the old men assemble 
to examine his condition. If this is judged to be very serious, 
the invalid is dispatched by spear-thrusts. The sadetes, alone 
among the savages, are cremated, not buried. The ashes are 
gathered, and honoured for five years. The widow receives 
some of them, which she has to carry on her back in an urn 
when she goes to mourn at the tomb of her husband. 

It is certain that, in spite of its prerogatives, the 
office of sadete seems to he forced upon the members 
of families which benefit from it. To succeed the 
sadete a descendant on the female side is always 
sought ; and the nomination of the new sadete often 
meets with undisguised unwillingness from the 
privileged family. This has given rise to several 
stories. 

It has been claimed that immediately after the death of a 
sadete, all bis relatives eligible for succession flee to the forest 
to escape this honour. The village inhabitants set out to look 
for them, and the first one discovered is nominated. Another 
tale is that all go to sleep in the common house ; an old man 
enters quietly during the night, and asks the sleepers in a loud 
voice, ‘Who will succeed ?* The spirits prompt one of them to 
answer, *1.* The old man ties a cotton thread, as a guarantee 
of the will of the spirits, to the wrist of the chosen one, who is 
thus recognized next day. Surer and more numerous testi- 
monies lead us to believe that the new sadete is chosen by the 
old men from the appointed family. 

Until the time of king Norodom, predecessor of the present 
king Siaowath, the sovereigns of Cambodia, at their accession, 
used to send expensive presents to the fire sadetes i elephants, 
silk stuffs to wrap round the sacred sword, glass trinkets, etc. 
The two savage chiefs in return sent several rural presents to 
Phnom-Penh : rhinoceros-tusks, rice, sesame, and cakes of un- 
wrought wax, on which was seen the impress of a finger as 
signature. Eice, sesame, and wax were sent to the hamis, or 
Brahman priests of the royal palace, who used them in certain 
ritualistic ceremonies. In spite of the objections of the sadete, 
Norodom put an end to these traditional customs without giving 
any reason for his action. Perhaps he saw in this gift a form of 
disguised tribute to Cambodia, which doubtless recalled either 
the services rendered long ago to the Khmer kings in the evolu- 
tionary epoch, or a relation of kinship between the sovereigns 
and the savages. 

The sadetes or pataos, still so little known, 
remain, as regards Doth origin and attributes, one 
of the most interesting problems to be solv^ in 
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the political and religions organization of the Indo- 
Chinese. 

The extremely wavering beliefs and the com- 
plicated worship of the savages have given rise 
also to a whole class of sorcerers expert in sooth- 
saying and in nnllifying the evil designs of the 
yang. They may be grouped in two categories : 
(a) wizard-doctors, who are employed in exorcizing 
diseases and prescribing remedies and sacrifices j 
they are in greatest demand, and best paid, but 
not most influential ; (J ) wizard-soothsayers ; they 
alone know how to burst eggs, and their business 
is to discover by this means theft, murder, or death 
b;^ witchcraft. All-powerful among these super- 
stitious tribes, they are very much feared, for their 
word alone is sumeient to have a man convicted 
of witchcraft and reduced to slavery. Naturally 
many sorcerers abuse their terrible power. Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers practise casting spells by 
means of wax figures, and belief in the effects of 
this practice is general among the Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man is either horn a sorcerer or may become 
one ; there is, in the one case, direct inspiration of 
the spirits, and, in the other, preliminary initiation. | 
The wizard-soothsayers who practise divination by I 
means of the crushing of eggs receive their mission I 
directly in a dream from the spirit of the lightning. ! 
The wizard-doctor ipbjau) may also be directly 
inspired by a special spirit called yang gru. 

When the yang takes poaaession o£ a man, the latter becomes 
aware o! it from the fact that he can no longer eat certain foods 
without becoming sick or fevered : dogs, frogs, lizards, and 
mice, from which sorcerers always abstain. Soon he is seized 
with a sort of hysterical delirium, which often lasts five or six ; 
days, and dees into the forest to follow the yang ; then he has i 
paroxysms of fever, refuses to eat, and holds long conversations 
with his yang gru, who reveals to him all the diseases with 
which such and such inhahitants of the village are to be smitten ; 
and then he goes to sleep, overcome by fatigue. These paroxysms 
seize him periodically for several months, but each time becom- 
ing feebler, and at last the initiated one appears to have returned 
to his normal condition, except that he has become a bdjdu, i.e. 
seer and healer. He always has with him in. a little bag his 
special dihnong, one of which contains the yang gru^ or spirit 
which inspires him. 

The hojau may also he initiated by another 
sorcerer. 

He fllrst of all feels himself becoming feverish after having 
eaten the foods mentioned above. An initiated sorcerer exam- 
ines him, and then, lifting up his eyelids, by the light of a 
small candle, and repeating a certain incantation, communicates 
the magic power to him. Thereupon the yang makes sure that 
the initiated man finds several domongs, and he immediately I 
becomes a perfect sorcerer. But many of the savages show i 
greater confidence in the sorcerer who has waited till the spirit 
possessed him than in one who compels it by means of a fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It is a remarkable fact that the majority of 
these sorcerers, the soothsayers as well as the 
doctors, are women. The hbjdu of the Bahnars, 
Rcingaos, and numerous other tribes, with her 
hysterical stamping and her cataleptic sleeps, re- 
sembles thepa/aw, the pythoness of the Chams. 

9. Penal law.— The crime most severely pun- 
ished is theft, especially of domestic animals or 
of rice; the latter is sometimes punishable by 
death, A less serious theft is punished by a fine, 
almost always equal to double the value of the stolen 
object. If the thief cannot pay, his debt makes 
him the slave of the man whom he has robbed. 
Crimes of passion — adultery, rape, and murder—- 
are, as a rtue, punished with a variable fine, which 
is handed over to the injured family or person. 
The laws of the savages are averse to punishing by 
death, because a man can always be useful to the 
village. Crucifixion, however, is practised among 
certain tribes, and cudgelling to death is allowed. 
Slavery for debt is fairly frequent, but the slave 
may always regain his freedom % pa'ying the 
sum due. 

10. Oaths and ordeals.*— When a person denies 
his guilt, the savages have recourse to ordeals. 


which are undergone in the presence of a sorcerer. 
The most usual, the water test, is a custom still in 
vogue among the Khmers : 

The accused and fche accuser, both holding on to a post firmly- 
fixed in the river, plunge at the same time underneath the 
water. If the accuser remains longest under the water, the 
accused is judged to be guilty ; if the accused, he is innocent. 
The savages firmly believe that the hemorrhage which occurs 
in the weaker of the two at the beginning of asphyxia results 
from the fact that the spirit of the waters, indignant at his 
falsehood, has pricked his nostrils. 

Other ordeals consist in making the culprit 
plunge his hand into boiling pitch or even into 
molten lead.^ If his hand remains unhurt, he is 
proclaimed innocent. A more formidable test, 
because it aUowa more scope for manipulation or 
wickedness, is the ordeal or ‘ breaking an egg be- 
tween the thumb and the first finger,’ among the 
Bahnars, Rongaos, Sedangs, etc. It is used in 
cases of theft and poisoning; and, especially in 
cases of witchcraft, it takes place with the aid of 
a sorcerer or a sorceress. 

When, by superstition, ignorance, or brazen-faced falsehood, 
a savage of any village accuses a member of the same village, or, 
more usually, of a neighbouring village weaker than his own, 
of having stolen something from him, or cast over him a spell 
of illness or of death, the two villages assemble to decide the 
issue. As a rule the accused is a poor man or woman, or one 
of no lineage j and it also very often happens that, having no 
faith in the fairness of the ordeal, and fearing that he will be 
abandoned by his village or that he may involve it in war, the 
victim pleads guilty rather than resist, and, though innocent, 
allows himself to be sold as a slave to the Annamese or the 
Laotians. When the accused is rich and of influential family, 
the attitude of his relatives and of the whole village sometimes 
makes the accuser beat a rapid retreat. When the parties are 
about equal in rank, the case is nearly always decided by the 
egg-test. The bdidu takes an egg between his thumb and fore- 
finger and asks it if there has really been deng^ * witchcraft' 
The egg, if cleverly pressed, never fails to break if the sorcerer 
wishes it. Other eggs ore then taken to find out in wMch 
village the dmg is ; generally one of the eggs collapses with a 
crackle at the name of the guilty village. A third time the 
sacred eggs are interrogated, to find out which person in this 
village, the inhabitants of which are aU enumerated by name, 
has the power of casting spells (den^) ; when the egg breaks at 
the mention of one of these names, the unfortunate individual, 
irrefutably convicted, is immediately bound, and handed over 
as a slave to the accuser. It is evident that the greed or 
wickedness of the may draw great profit from such a 
custom. 

Another very repugnant test is to make the 
I accused lick the decomposed corpse of the person 
he is suspected of having poisoned, while saying ; 

‘ May I die^ within the year if I am guilty of the 
death of this man I ’ If he reaches the end of the 
year without accident, he is pronounced innocent. 
When the body has been buried for some time, the 
accused may clear himself of the accusation of 
poisoning by repeating the same formula while 
swallowing some of the earth taken from imder 
the coffin and pounded with dry leaves. 

Very often the peaceable tribes, e,g. the Bahnars, 
are satisfied with a more kindly ordeal. 

The families of the deceased and of the accused and the 
accused himself go into the cemetery. A little earth Is taken 
from the grave, and a model of a tombstone is made with it. 
This is sprinkled with rice-wine and the blood of a ohioken, 
while one of the company pronounces the following impreca- 
tion: * Thoud I We are making libations of chicken’s blood and 
wine in order that this business may be ended I May the per* 
furer die, slain by the axe or the knife I May he be caught 
m a snare 1 May he be drowned in the water I May the 
lightning strike him I May his enemies pierce him with arrows ! 
May they slay him with the sword in battle I May cancer eat 
him away! May the blood gush from his nostrils and his 
mouth I ’ Then they mix the earth, moist with the blood and 
wine, with a little ground stag-hom, each one present swallows 
some of it, and a bumper of alcohol all round closes the cere- 
mony. According to the savages' ideas, the culprit, if there is 
one, is sure to die within the year. 

The oath of friendship is a complicated one, for 
it serves to create a bond as sacred as kinship 
between those who exchange it. 

Intermediaries are chosen between two persons who wish to 
swear allegiance to each other, and are charged with sounding 
their intentions. They receive two Jars of rice-wine and two 
chickens from the contracting parties ; one half is to pay them 
for their trouble, and the other is required for the ceremony. 
One of the chickens is roasted, and each of the future friends 
receives an equal share of the heart, the liver, and the legs, 
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which he must eat. Then both drink together from the same 
jar of rice-wine by means of a flexible bamboo tube, while the 
sjpectators utter the usual imprecations: * Remember that to- 
day you become brothers. ... II one of you betrays his 
brother, may he be struck by lightning I Ma^ he be reduced 
to slavery I May he die miserably, and may his unburied body 
become the prey of the ravens 1 ’ In most cases they prick the 
arms of the two friends with the point of a dagger, in order to 
mix their blood Avith the wine, which they have to drink 
together. The solemnity is greater still when not two indi- 
viduals, but two villages, swear indissoluble friendship after a 
war. Into the jar of rice-wine are put a boar’s tusks, spear- 
heads, and arrows ; above it are hung fish, ropes, fetters, and a 
serpent’s head. Then the whole assembly drinks, after having 
uttered the most terrible maledictions against the village which 
should try to break the peace. 


Tlie savages are somewhat extravagant with 
their oaths when they wish to affirm or convince. 
They * eat ^ their sword, their spear, their pipe, or 
their clothing — ^which means that, if they lie, they 
give themselves over to be killed by the sword or 
by the spear, or to smoke their last pipe, or wear 
their last dress in this world. 

II. Religion. — The religion of the Indo-Chinese 
savages appears to be Animism strongly tinged with 
fetishism and polytheistic naturalism. It is both 
public and private, demands an infinite number of 
duties, often very onerous, and constitutes a utili- 
tarian worship based on the fear of evil powers 
and the desire to conciliate them in order to obtain 
satisfaction of personal interests. The savages 
give souls or spirits to animals, objects, plants, 
and phenomena j these evil spirits take vengeance 
for even involuntary neglect of a rule or an offer- 
ing. Famine, bad luck at fishing, hunting, etc., 
illness, accidents, and death are the result. Every- 
thing that the savage does to guard his wretched 
life must be preceded or followed by rites and 
sacrifices to baffle these formidable powers. These 
spirits, which are very numerous, are the possessors 
of considerable but not hierarchical power, and 
are dependent on one another. Having the same 
passions as men, thejr are in constant rivalry, 
contending for the offerings of men. Among the 
savages all manifestations of a supernatural power 
— genii, souls, spirits — bear the generic name of 
yanOy a word of Malayo-Polynesian origin. 

The spirits, or genii, are divided into two great 
categories : the good and the wicked. Among the 
good are those whose mission is to make the fruits 
of the earth grow, who dispense light and heat, 
rain, cold, or wind as there is occasion, and who 
bestow rich harvests, health, and happiness. Al- 
though much honoured (for their anger might 
become dangerous in a case of neglect of an oner- 
yeb they are less honoured than the maleficent 
spirits, who hate men, and try to torment them 
in every possible way, or to make them die, and 
whose neutrality must be con(^uered by means of 
sacrifices. These evil genii live in large trees, 
in huge rooks, or in mountain caves. A savage 
would not dare to cut down a large tree or begin 
to cut wood in the forest without first ha^ng 
killed a dog, dipped some arrows in its blood, and 
drawn them across the tree. Then the tree may 
he cut down j the yang has changed its abode. 

These spirits vary in power, attributes, and 
dwelling-place. First of all, there are the most 
powerful, the spirits of the skjr. At their head 
is the god of lightning, whose voice is the thunder. 
This god, called by the Bahnara Boh Glaihy * the 
Grandfather who thunders,’ comes down to the 
earth in the guise of the storm, and with a stone 
axe strikes those who have offended him ; hence 
the veneration among the savages for cut flints 
and meteoric stones. He is also the god of war, 
and then he assumes the form of a goat or of a 
shaggy old man_ with a long beard. He lives in 
the sicy with the goddess of the harvest (Bahnar 
Yang iori j cf. Sli. j Sn, and Malayo-PoIynCsian 
S^ri) and her mother^ who has a pair of wings, 


and is ugly, dirty, and poor, but very fond of the 
liver of victims, and who comes down to earth to 
test the enthusiasm of men. The person who gave 
her a good welcome, in spite of her repulsive ap- 
pearance, was immediately loaded with fortune’s 
gifts, but he who turned her away through pride 
came to misery. 

Between the skj^ and the earth, in a zone of 
space, live certain ill-intentioned spirits, of whom 
the most famous is Grandfather Nu, who, without 
a rag to cover him, tries to snap up the livers of 
victims, the blood, and the wine offered to other 
gods. These deities hurl their wrath on the un- 
fortunate savage who is believed not to have offered 
anything, and becomes the prey of mischance. 
This spirit is by nature such a thief and so male- 
ficent that it would be useless to attempt to stop 
his depredations by heaping him with sacrifices. 

The inferior spirits live in holes under the earth. 
Wounded unwittingly by the savage who is plough- 
ing his field, they have their revenge by inflicting 
internal diseases upon him, which become fatm 
unless they are disarmed by means of offerings. 
Along witn these should be mentioned the earth- 
spirit and the water-spirit. 

Among the inferior spirits, many become incar- 
nated in the form of human beings or enter in- 
animate objects. There are certain crickets whose 
cry always foretells a successful hunting expedition 
to the savage. In order to thank them, an offering 
is made in their honour of certain hairs of the 
captured game (these hairs are roasted and a liba- 
tion of rice- wine is then poured out) and of birds 
whose singing is taken as an omen. Omens are 
also taken from the kite — the sight of which in 
time of war fills all hearts with joy — and certain 
sparrows, whose flight, to right, to left, in front, 
or behind, decides what action the savage is to 
take. He never starts on any expedition or voyage 
without consulting the birds. 

The savages also worship rocks which have 
roughly the shape of a man or an animal j they 
are supposed to harbour a yang. There is nearly 
always a legend attached to them. Libations are 
ottered to them, or a leaf from a neighbouring tree 
is plucked in passing. 

Practically all the Bahnars, Sedangs, Jarais, 
and Hadrongs still believe that spirits reside in 
those huge jars which, along with the gongs, con- 
stitute the chief wealth of the savages. The 
presence of spirits in the jar is shown by some 
external sign, but they are not incontestably ge 
yangy * spirit-jars,’ nor are they honoured as deities, 
until a dream reveals their value to the sav^e 
who possesses them or wishes to buy them. On 
holidays the mouths of these jars are coated with 
blood and rice-wine. When a Sedang makes up 
his mind to sell a very expensive one, he breaks on 
one handle of the jar in the hope of keeping the 
yang in the handle, and continues to worship it in 
the same way as before. 

We have still to mention the protecting spirit of 
villages. The coarse figure which represents him 
is made of wood and adorned with a plume of 

t rass, and he is armed with a sword and a how, 
ound to his diminutive arms. As soon as the 
grain is cut and the rice stored, the images of this 
spirit, carefully sprinkled with the blood of a 
chicken and with rice-wine, are fixed on the 
palisade of the village and on the roofs of the 
houses, with the notion that he will pierce with 
his arrows the evil genii who might kill or ruin 
the inhabitants. The next year the little figure, 
very much worn out, is replaced by another of the 
same kind without ceremony, the spirit having left 
the old one when it became too dilapidated. 

More formidable is a malevolent spirit with 
human form, his body torn with wounds, his en- 
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trails hanging ont of liia lacerated body, and his 
heart visible in his open breast. He wanders 
about unceasingly through the mountains and 
forests, chuckling and groaning alternately, leav- 
ing large bloodstains as he goes. The savages 
are in mortal terror of him, and never dare to 
ask ; ‘ What blood is this ? * The angry yang 
would pursue them, seize them by craft, and 
drown them in a sea of blood. Perhaps we may 
recognize in these spirits, whom the Bahnars call 
laih Um hleng bri, ‘ spirits which bar the forest,* 
the souls of men who have died a violent death 
and lain unburied in the forest or been devoured 
by wild animals : for these and the souls of women 
who have died in child-birth are particularly male- 
volent spirits in the eyes of the savages. This 
last belief is very wide-spread throughout the whole 
of the Far East, and is found among the Malaysians, 
the Khniers, and the Annamese. 

The worship of the savages consists chiefly in 
sacrifices and offerings, varying according to the 
circumstances and rank of the yang to whom they 
are offered. Almost every action of their life 
entails a sacrifice; the choice of the site of a 
village, the building of a house (there are special 
rites for the erection of the first pillar and for the 
arrangement of the hearth), the act of drawing 
water from a well for the first time, birth, mar- 
riage, death, war, hunting, fishing, sowing, reding, 
the gathering of roots in the forest, etc. These 
sacrifices include several ritual actions, an invoca- 
tion, and the presentation of certain offerings and 
certain dishes to the gods. They are always con- 
cluded by a feast, at which the savages consume 
almost the whole of the victims and drink rice- 
wine until they are quite intoxicated. The princi- 
pal animals offered in sacrifice are the buffalo {for 
expeditions of war, to celebrate a victory, in cases 
of serious illness, and at funerals), the pig, the 
goat (in cases of reparation of a crime or to cele- 
brate a gorgeous glomjpor), and the chicken (in all 
the many daily occasions). The share of the yang 
is the victim’s liver, a little of its blood, and some 
rice-wine. In sacrifices made after a successful 
chase, the hunter generally adds to the liver and 
the blood an ear or the tip of an ear of the quarry. 
Offerings of food are usually presented to the yang 
by the sorcerer on a board adorned with little 
candles stuck on the edge ; he then throws several 
grains of rice over his left shoulder, reciting form- 
ulas which the bystanders repeat in chorus. In 
several villages small buildings are erected with 
a miniature roof and a platform, on which are 
placed dishes of meat for wandering or hungry 
spirits. 

The Kadbs still remember the human sacrifices 
which they used to offer at the funerals of great 
chiefs; but this custom has disappeared every- 
where except among the Sedangs, who, the 
construction of a common house, cast a prisoner 
of war alive into the hole dug for the first post, 
and crush him under the post. 

Z2» Cosmog^ony. — Almost all the savages of 
Indo-China have ideas, identical in their confu- 
sion, of the creation of beings and of the world. 
The sky and the earth existed always, but the 
human race comes, in their opinion, from the 
‘Grandfather and Grandmother with the big 
box.’ These two survivors of a deluge which de- 
stroyed everybody long ago were saved in a large 
box, where they took refuge along with a pair of 
animals of every species. Warned by the cry of 
a chicken sent by the yang, they came out at last 
from their floating prison, and, while the animals 
again spread over the earth, from their union was 
bom a new race of human beings— a race happy 
in every way, for another messenger from the 
yang, a big black ant, had brought to the * Grand- 


parents of the big box ’ two grains of celestial rice 
which grew without cultivation, and a single grain 
of which filled a pot. By the help of a magic 
fire, which burned without fuel and made savoury 
dishes— a fire which one of the sons of the Grand- 
father of the big box had stolen from a powerful 
fairy — the Golden Age reigned on the earth ; the 
dead, buried at the foot of a certain tree, were 
restored to life in adult state ; the earth abounded 
in happy beings. Then credulity and the malice 
of the yang deprived them of order; the magic 
fire, the celestial rice, and the tree of resurrection 
disappeared. Since then the savages have been 
troubled, and suffer famine, cold, and death. 

The evil was aggravated by the confusion of 
tongues which, among the direct sons of the 
Grandparents of the big box, followed the build- 
ing of a vague tower of Babel. This confusion led 
to the dispersion of the races, or, rather, of the 
different savage tribes. 

The legends ol the savages still mention the existence of 
heroes of gigantic size who declared war against the gods. All 
were killed except their chief, Diong, a Bahnar who conquered 
B5k Glalh, the god of lightning. This Diong also hecame 
reconciled with the yangy for he fought the Jarais, who sought 
a quarrel with him, by getting the gods to stop the sun in 
order to allow him to obtain his victory. In order to console 
the Jarai chief, trampled in the the ymg transformed 

him into a constellation— -an honour granted to several other 
people famous for ttieir misfortunes or their bravery in the 
savages’ traditions. 

Although the savages do not know how or by 
whom the world was created, they hold that it 
will come to an end by a terrible fire due to a 
giant who lives in the centre of the earth. 

13. Fetishes. — Pebbles of uncommon shape or 
colour, pre-historic axes or arrows of flint, and 
splinters of meteoric stones are the favourite 
fetishes of the Indo-Chinese savages. When a 
savage comes upon one of these objects, he picks 
it up, wraps it in cotton thread, and puts it into 
a basket which he carefully closes. He waits 
until the spirit of his fetish manifests itself in a 
dream and shows him by what sacrifice it wishes 
to he honoured. If the yang of the fetish-pebble 
does not reveal itself during the night in human 
form, or if it demands a sacrifice as costly as, 6 ,g,, 
a buffalo, the savage throws the pebble away in 
the forest, and there the matter ends. Otherwise 
he offers it a chicken and a jar of rice-wine ; then 
the pebble, rubbed with the chicken’s blood and 
sprinkled with wine, is put, along with similar 
objects, into a bag made of bainboo fibre, and 
the bag is attached to one of the pillars of the 
house. 

These fetish-pebbles, which among the Bahnars 
receive the name of dbmong, are not peculiar to 
any individual; the village possesses a large 
number of them, carefully preserved in the 
common house, on a little altar placed on the 
principal pillar, or jdranp. They are the city- 
protectors, and a savage is specially employed to 
sprinkle them with blood and wine during the 
ceremonies. Those most reverenced are the 
dbmong of war, which are generally picked up 
on the return from an expedition, and whose 
spirits manifest themselves in the form of strong 
shaggy men. After the return from a success- 
ful razzia, they are coated with the blood of a 
sacrificed buffalo. 

When fire breaks out, if the flames reach the 
dbmong, they are thrown away, for it is believed 
that the yang must have gone away before the 
fire had reached them. These dbmong are the 
protectors of the rice, of fishing, hunting, health, 
etc. Each one has his own particular sacrifice by 
which the others also benefit, receiving after him 
their share of blood and wine. Perhaps the 
dbmong who is most worshipped is the rice dbmong, 
but great care is taken not to sprinkle Mm with 
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buffalo’s or even pig’s blood. In order that he 
may not get accustomed to such costly sacrifices, 
he xs never offered anything but a chicken. Both 
male and female domong exist. Their sex is 
determined by the sorcerer. Their power is 
equal. 

We may add that, according to the missionaries, 
the savages, amid the great numher of super- 
natural beings to whom they render worship, have 
an idea of a higher Being, the creator and absolute 
master of all that exists, rewarding good and 
punishing evil ; but this Supreme Being, stripped 
of all ill-will towards men and inspiring no fear in 
them, is not an object of worship. 

14. Tabu. — ^Prohibitions are as numerous as 
offerings among the savages. The words dirng^ 
denQi AJo, tan, man, horn, etc., in Lower Laos, 
kalam in Upper Laos, or even tahung, among 
certain tribes bordering on ancient Champa, mean 
the prohibition against doing certain things at 
certam times, certain ritual interdictions — in a 
word, an ensemble of tabus. 

^^Tien a village removes to aaother place, no one is allowed 
to walk on the road which it followed at its exodus. When a 
womaa is confined, or when any one is married or dies, the 
village, or merely the house, is tabued for a variable period. 
When there ii a famine, the rillage which is suffering from it is 
forbidden to strangers, for fear that the rice’pangt already 
angry, may want to go with them. When the wind blows in 
a certain way, hunters must nob kill such and such an animal in 
the chase. The email spaces round the g* yangj * spirit-jars,* 
and round the pillars where the dSmong are hung are tabued. 
Qold and silver are kalam for several villages of the Stiengs 
round Attopen (Laos), who, on the other hand, accept copper. 
Every action not in accordance with the settled traditions of 
the savages at once appears to them unlawful, and a great many 
presents and arguments are required to prove their innocence. 
It must be said, however, that among the savages who are 
neighbours of more oivilized races, and especially since the 
French occupation, the extent and l:^exibility of tabus are on 
the decline. 

15. Totemism. — Properly speaking, food abstin- 
ences do not exist among the savages ; nor do they 
appear to render special worship to any animal, 
and so far no clearly totemistic tradition has been 
recognized among them. Nevertheless it must he 
said that all the savage tribes speak of the tiger 
with timid reverence, and, when they do bring 
themselves to eat its flesh, it is only out of revenge, 
and only among tribes which abstain from the 
flesh of the domestic elephant. 

Among the Rftd6s, when a domestic elephant is wounded, 
they offer him a roasted pig, place some rice on his head, and 
pour libations of alcohol, all the while reciting prayers. The 
Stiengs beg the animals* pardon before slaying them, A curious 
legend of the Bahnars *ot the first ages of the world * relates 
that the men of the village had gone away on business, and, on 
their return, found their wives and children transformed into 
monkeys, doubtless by the vengeance of the pang. In order to 
restore these metamorphosed beings to their human form, their 
relatives made incisions on themselves, and with the blood that 
flowed forth rubbed them, limb by limb ; all that were thus 
treated immediately resumed their human appearance. All 
the savage tribes and the Indo-Chinese in general— like the 
Indonesians—have a strong antipathy to killing monkeys. 

16. Festivals. — The chief festivals are the Fes- 
tival of Victory (see § 4), the Festival of the Dead 
(see § 6), and the Festival of the Fructification of 
the Bice, 

When rice is sown, a chicken is first sacrificed ; but the real 
ceremony in its honour does not begin until the rice is in the 
blade. To ensure fructification, the domong are taken down 
f rom^ the granary where they stay, and placed in the house after 
a chicken or a goat and a jar of rice-beer bare been offered to 
them. Then early next day the owner of the field carries them 
off with a chicken whose beak and claws have been washed in the 
juice of a certain forest-plant, and a tube of bamboo filled with 
millet-wine. In the middle of the field he digs a hole, into which 
the dd'nwMigr of the rice are laid : he surrounds this hole with 
a circle of sticks ornamented with tufts of bamboo and Joined 
together hy seven strands of cotton thread. The chicken is killed, 
and with its blood are sprinkled the fetish-pebbles, which are 
then buried. Over tbeir grave a post is stnck, adorned with 
tufts of bamboo, and smeared with blood: this post ends in a 
leaf rolled up into the shape of a horn and filled with wine and 
chicken*s blood; to the foot of the post is fastened a small 
bamboo tube full of millet, wine, and ohiokeu*8 blood. The 
sacriflcer offers the contents to the beneficent yang, after 
having adjured the malevolent spirits to depart from his 
nehl 
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INDONESIANS.^— I. Names for the concep- 
tion ‘soul.* — The Indonesian peoples use two 
names for the conception ‘soul,* and by these 
names they express two different things. The 
first soul plays a part only in this life on earth ; 
it occurs both impersonally as the vital force which 
animates all nature, and personally. With the 
peoples whose life is still strongly communistic, 
and among whom there is therefore little room for 
the individual, the impersonal character of the 
soul stands out more clearly. Where the feeling 
of individuality is more developed this soul is 
more personal. The second soul plays a part only 
in the next life 5 then the first soul vanishes, and 
the second appears as an essence of the human 
being itself. The first soul we shall call ‘soul- 
substance,* in contradistinction to the second soul. 
Soul-substance is therefore the spiritual substance 
which pervades man during his life on earth ; in 
its impersonal character man can have too little of 
it, and then he must add some soul-substance to 
it, derived from men, animals, plants, or things ; 
in its personal character it is addressed and flat- 
tered. After the death of the human being this 
soul - substance animates another part of nature 
—an idea which has given rise to the belief in 
metempsychosis. The soul, however, which only 
after death separates from man, carries on a per- 
sonal existence in a realm of spirits, which is similar 
to the earth. This soul dies several times (mostly 
seven or nine times), and finally turns into soul- 
substance. Sometimes the Indonesian says that 
he has more than one soul, even as many as 
seven,* but these are simply different modes of 
appearance of the one soul-substance which is in 
him during his life on earth. For the impersonal 
soul the Indonesians have no general name. A 
very common name for the soul-substance is 
mmangat with the Malays, with several varia- 
tions, as surname in Minafikabau, simanga and 
sumange with the Macassars and the Buginese, 
esmangan in Bum, and sumangan in Ambon, In 
Northern and Central Celebes we find words mean- 
ing ‘little man,* whereas the Dayak words ham- 

1 On the geography and ethnology of the region dealt with in 
this artiole cf. art. AusTRAitAsu. See also art. Papuans. 
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haruan and h'twwa point to a derivation from birth ; the latter is called elder or younger brother. 
ruway * two ’ ; so that these names probably mean The placenta is carefully preserved or buried, 
‘companion,’ a meaning which we find in rUnga^ The Battak call upon the soul of the afterbirth. 
rengan of the inhabitants of Minahassa, halc^dua^ Other peoples (Macassars, Tomorians) preserve the 
of the Sanirese, hcttutuho { ‘ of the same nature as placenta with salt and tamarind. The little piece 
another’) in Luzon, and of the Ibanag. of the umbilical cord which has fallen olf is gener- 

Among the Batta tribes in Sumatra we meet with ally preserved by the Indonesians, and administered 
tendi and tondi ; and the races which have been as medicine to the child when it is ill. 
strongly under the influence of the Hindus, as the (6) A great amount of soul-suhstance is thought 
J avanese and the Balinese, ^ use Sanskrit words, to reside in the hair of the head ; hence many 
e.g, yitirdi and suhTnd^ Besides these names for object to having their hair cut, as this might 
the soul-substance, mawa, originally ^ ‘ breath,’ is cause them to fall ill for want of soul-substance, 
often used. The soul, i.e. man as he lives on after When a Javanese has lost two or more children 
death, bears quite different names. A word of by death, he does not shave the head of the next 
frequent occurrence is nitu, anitu^ onitu^ meaning child. After their conversion to Christianity, 

‘ souls ’ in the Moluccas, hut ‘ smrits ’ in Celebes, many of the Battak were afraid that they would 
Nias, and^ other islands. The Batta tribes and die if their long hair was cnt. In case of accident 
the Niassians use the word hegu, which means or disease the mother rubs her child with her hair, 

* spectre,’ anga in Central and andja in Southern to supply it with new soul-substance (Minahassa, 
Celebes. The Dayak tribes in Borneo have words Sani, Central Celebes, Ankola, Central Nias), 
such as liaUf anaiau^ luwa, etc. The belief in a Among the Dayaks, parents protest against the 
life after this life is so vague with the Indonesians, cutting of the hair of school children, for fear of 
and the^ conception they form of the soul is there- disease. Hair is laid at the foot of fruit trees 
fore so indistinct, that, having come into contact to make them more fruitful, ie. to adduce soul- 
with monotheistic religions, they have adopted substance (Tor^as, Malays, Karo Battak, Timor, 
words for the sonl from other languages — e.g., the Dayaks), The Kayans in Borneo administer burnt 
Sanskrit among the Malays and Javanese, human laair to delicate people by way of medicine, 
and the Arabic mala^ekat^ which all through the Betrothed couples exchange some of their hair, in 
Malay Archipelago does not stand for ‘angel,’ but order to become one in soul and always to think 
for the soul of man after death. of each other (Moluccas, Central Celebes, Mina- 

2. The impersonal soul - substance in man. — hassa, Timor, Battak, Dayaks). With the Karo 
All parts of the human body, and its secretions, Battak the hair of bride and bridegroom is knotted 
contain impersonal soul-substance. This may be together at the wedding. Bather and mother give 
extracted from any part ; and then pain is felt some of their hair to a child, that it may feel Hiat 
at the part. its parents are near it, and that it may not cry too 

(1) Many customs show that the Indonesians con- much during their absence (Central Celebes, Mina- 

sider the human head to contain soul-substance, hassa). Therefore it is a prevailing custom to pre- 
The great object of head-hunting is to possess serve some hair of deceased relatives, lest they 
themselves of their enemy’s soul-substance, in should die with longing for the dead. According 
order to increase their own. In the Moluccas, to Indonesian belief, a little hair (hence a little 
missionaries have sometimes been charged by the soul-substance) taken from a man gives power over 
natives with having made medicine out of human all his sonl • substance ; whatever happens to the 
heads. hair happens also to the man. This iaea is at the 

(2) Other important storehouses of soul-substance root of all the sorcery with hair which occurs 

are the howeU and the liver. For this reason it among the Indonesians. As a rule the hair is first 
is a general usage in the Archipelago to offer to the wrapped up in a parcel with pungent spices, and 
gods a piece of the liver of an animal, which means then buried or hung in a tree ; the owner of the 
that not only the material part, hut also the soul- hair is afflicted with all kinds of diseases as the 
substance of the animal is sacrificed. The Olo- consequence of this. The worst thing one can do 
Ngain in Borneo and other Dayak tribes regard is to ourn a person’s hair with an imprecation, 
the liver as the seat of all emotions. The Battak The person is then sure to die. Hair is also used 
also hold this belief, and are therefore very much as a sacrifice : a Toraja pulls out a hair when he 
afraid of abdominal operations, because they think has told a lie the conseo^nences of which he fears, 
that then the soul-substance is removed from the A Boni prince offered his hair when he had de- 
hody. With the Javanese, the Malays, and the livered his country from the enemy. Dayaks 
inhabitants of the Mentawey Islands and Halma- sacrifice some of their hair when they have re- 
hera also the liver is the seat of the emotions, with turned ^injured from wp. A general form of 
the Papuans the bowels. Among a few tribes sacrifice in tne Malay Archipelago is the cutting off 
(Minankabauians, Niassians, and Kailians) the of the hair of children. Frequently, however, a 
heart is believed to be a receptacle of soul- lock of hair is spared, as if to I’etain the soul- 
substance. substance. The sacrifice of hair at a death is 

(3) The blood of much greater importance in common; the relatives offer part of their spiritual 
this respect. It is sacrfflced as containing soul- existence, that the soul of the dead one may leave 
substance. In the consecration of the house it is them undisturbed (Moluccas, Halmahera, Timor, 
customary to rub the blood of the victim on the Bali, Dayak tribes, Engano, Malays, Battak, 
woodwork, in order to give it strength. The Malagasy). This entire or partial cutting or 
Macassars smear old sacred objects with blood, in shaving off of the hair is sometimes required only 
order to infuse new life into them. The Orang of the widow or widower, sometimes of the near^t 
Sakai in Siak sprinkle, as pars pro toto^ a few relatives, at other times (when a chief of special 
drops of their blood on a corpse, lest the soul of importance has died) of all the subjects. 

tbe dead man should take with it all their soul- (6) Of equal value with a man’s hair are his 
substance and they should die. Throughout the nails. Hair and nails are therefore generally men- 
Archipelago the law holds that the blood of a man tioned together. Great care is taken that uaU 
guilty of mcest must not be spilled, because this parings do not fall into the hands of people who 
would make the soil barren. might do harm with them. Among many of the 

(4) That soul-substance is found in placenta tribes tbe nails must not be cnt after sunset, be- 
and wnhilical cord appears from the connexion cause the spints wandering about then might seize 
which the Indonesians see between child and after- them. 
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(7) The Indonesians imagine the teeth to be 
filled with sonl-suhstance. This appears from the 
knocking out of teeth (as it occurs still in Central 
Celebes, Pormosa, and Engano), and from the 

eneral custom of filing off* teeth, which reaches its 

eight in the skilfiff way practised by the Javanese 
and others. Originally this was intended as a 
sacrifice when entering upon puberty. What is 
left of the teeth after they have been filed off is 
blackened— originally for the purpose of hiding 
from the spirits the fact that part of the sacrifice 
was withheld. The sacrifice of teeth as a mourn- 
ing rite is still found among^ the Indonesians in 
Kedu in Java, in Benkulen in Sumatra, and in 
the isle of Saleier. 

(8) The of the human body also con- 

tain soul-substance, as, the saliva. Many 
Bayak tribes spit on an offering or bite it, that 
the spirits may know that it comes from them. 
Spitting occurs as a sacrifice, in order to get rid 
or something impure or sinful. When the Indo- 
nesian hears some ominous sound, he spits ; the 
Battak do so when a corpse is carried past them ; 
the Galelarese immediately spit when they have 
pronounced a forbidden name. A dying man 
leaves some of his saliva, that the survivor may 
not long too much for him (Macassars, Olo-Busun 
in Borneo, and Javanese). By the possession of a 
person’s saliva one gets power over all his soul- 
substance ; therefore the Indonesians do not spit 
near graves or high trees, because the spirits might 
avail themselves of this saliva to take away all 
their soul-suhstance. Saliva is used in sorcery 
also, generally in the form of a quid (Moluccas, 
Nias). All the tribes are careful with everything 
that has been in contact with the mouth* (with 
saliva), e,g, remains of food. That saliva contains 
soul-substance, force, is proved by the fact that 
tools are rubbed with it to make them stronger 
(Minankabau) — es^cially rifles (Afikola, Kaili, and 
others) . The Land Bay aks of Sarawak begged Euro- 
peans to spit on bits of coco-nut shell, which were 
then scattered over the fields to make them fertile. 

Sweat also — and consequently the clothes satu- 
rated with it — contains soul-substance. Hence a 
Javanese thinks that his child will fall ill if an 
article of its dress has been carried away by the 
stream j and it is customarv among different tribes 
to ask for worn clothes of European children, that 
their children, wearing them, may thrive the 
better through the sweat which the clothes con- 
tain. Water in which persons of high standing 
have washed off the perspiration of their hands 
and feet is believed to have the power of making 
the soil fertile, or is taken as a medicine (Bayaks, 
Macassars, Javanese)? and the water in which 
clothes of certain people have been washed is used 
to cure all kinds of diseases, but especially (and in 
this case it is a garment of the husband which is 
washed) to hasten a confinement. Even earth from 
footprints, to which something of a person adheres, 
is sometimes used to injure that person by sorcery 
(Malays, Battak, Galelarese). 

From the stories current among Galelarese, 
Torajas, and Javanese relating to deceased per- 
sons who were restored to life by means of tearsy it 
appears that this secretion of man is also thought 
to contain soul-substance. U rine has similar effects 
where it is used as a medicine (Javanese, Kailians, 
Macassars, Battak, Bayaks). The Buginese rub 
people with urine to make them bullet-proof, while 
m Afikola and Halmahera a person’s urine is used to 
destroy him ? in the island of Kisser a young man 
urinates on the urine of his heart’s elect, hoping 
that this will make her love him. Moreover, many 
stories are found among the Indonesians about 
animals which were impregnated with a human 
being by drinking human urine. Among the 


Macassars and Torajas faeces are used to heal 
wounds. Among the former and the Karo Battak 
they are also used to practise in sorcery. 

3. Ways in which man increases his soul- 
substance. — In the opinion of the Indonesians 
the soul-substance discussed above is impersonal ; 
it can be both increased and decreased. Primi- 
tive man was always bent on increasing his soul- 
substance in order to make his life stronger. 
(1) He accomplished this by eating and drinking. 
The Indonesian imagines that the soui-substance 
of the food is absorbed by him (though he does not 
always realize this), as may be seen from the food 
which he forbids in different illnesses. This pro- 
hibition is not founded on empiricism, but on 
shape, taste, name, and properties of the various 
foods. On account of their form, name, etc., they 
are considered injurious to the patient, and their 
soul-substance corresponds to their name, form, 
etc. The Bayaks do not eat the flesh of deer, lest 
they should become cowardly (like a deer). The 
eating of Avhite buft'aloes causes leprosy (Central 
Celebes), etc. The Malays believe that they 
strengthen their own soul-suhstance when absorb- 
ing the soul-substance of the food. They tell a 
story, in which a poor man grows strong and 
healthy by eating the flavour of a rich man’s food ; 
whereas the rich man, eating the food itself, grows 
thinner and weaker. Moreover, many Indonesian 
peoples call rice the strengthener of soul-substance. 
If a person’s shadow falls on food, the food 
must not he eaten, else the soul-substance of the 
person is also eaten (Atche, Halmahera). Canni- 
balism is founded on the idea of eating some one 
else’s soul-substance. It existed (or still exists) 
among the Battak, some Bayak tribes, and the 
Papuans; among other peoples we find traces of 
it m the drinking of human blood, the eating of 
brains and other parts of the body. That the 
great object was to add to their soul-suhstance 
appears from the parts eaten; the palm of the 
hand was eaten to get strong hands (Battak, 
Bayaks, Galelarese) ; knee-caps, to get strong 
knees (Battak) ; scrapings of human bones, to make 
the whole body strong (Olo-Ngaju, Macassars, 
Torajas). In tne Moluccas, pieces of the heart, 
liver, and lungs are eaten to become * brave ’ ; and 
for the same reason dogs are eaten (Nias, Torajas, 
Moluccas). It is a general precept that a pregnant 
woman must not eat pungent, stimulating, hot 
things, else the child she brings forth will also be 
‘hot,’ i,e, unhealthy. 

(2) A way of adding to one’s soul-substance is by 
drinking blood. The Macassars, Buginese, Tora- 
jas, Kailians, Gorontalese, Minahassians, and 
Tohelorese drink the blood of a slain enemy in 
order to become brave and strong. Those who 
conclude peace drink each other’s blood, as well as 
those who wish to become blood-brothers; some 
drops of blood from the shoulders or arms of the 
two parties were mixed and drunk ; this betokened 
that their soul-substance, and so also their wishes 
and thoughts, had become one. This custom is 
specially prevalent among the Bayak tribes ; but 
it also occurs among the Battak, in many of the 
islands of the Molucca group, and in Timor. 
Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo, when a child 
was adopted by others, it was given some blood to 
drink from the right shoulder of the foster-father 
and from the xi^t breast of the foster-mother; 
and a newly married couple on their wedding-day/ 
a man who has been appointed chief, or persons 
who settle a quarrel are smeared with blood to 
strengthen their soul-substance. The same cus- 
toms also occur in the south of Celebes. In Java 
it is believed that the blood lost during confinement 
by a woman who has borne a child m jumat Ugi 
or sUoso Mi/uwn has a special healing power. 
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(3) Since saliva contains a large amount of sonl- 
substance, the Indonesians think that they can 
add to a man^s soul-substance by spitting on him. 
This spitting is very general ; sometimes some 
herb or root is chewed to strengthen the effect of 
the saliva. Dayak parents spit on their children 
daily to promote their growth j sores and wounds 
also are spat on ; the remuneration which a witch- 
doctor receives for this spitting is still called ‘ re- 
ward of the saliva’ among the Madurese. Some 
years ago there was a holy man in Padang whose 
saliva was said to be particularly efficacious ; many 
people had themselves spat on by him to become 
strong and healthy. The Indonesians try to cure 
a benumbed leg by rubbing it with their saliva, 
the numbness being, in their opinion, caused 
through temporally want of soul-suhstance. 

(4) The breath is another manifestation of soul- 
substance ; hence a man may he supplied with 
new soul-substance hy being breathed upon. It is 
therefore a prevailing custom among the Indo- 
nesians to breathe on sick or dying people. This 
is also done in cases of confinements which do not 
go smoothly, and when any one faints. With the 
Muhammadans water is exorcized and breathed 
on to give it healing power. Soul-substance is also 
transmitted from one man to another by mere 
contact. In most parts of the Archipelago the 
people like Europeans to touch their children; 
and offerings are touched by the participants. 
Connected with this is the belief that, if a person 
has been infected with a skin disease through con- 
tact with a person sufierin^ from the disease, the 
latter will have got rid of his illness. 

4 . The personal soul-substance in man. — The 
soul-substance of a man is also imagined to be 
personal; this is specially the case with the 
tribes among whom the idea of individuality is 
more highly developed than in the case of a com- 
munistic society. This personal soul-suhstance is 
then the personification of all the impersonal 
soul-substance in man. It has the shape of its 
owner, but the Indonesian always imagines it 
as a diminutive human being, as large as a 
thumb ; hence it is concentrated soul-sAstanee. 
It can separate from the body voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Some tribes, e^g. the Toba Battak, 
endow it even with an independent existence out- 
side of man. This is also found among the Karo 
Battak, who recall the soul-substance when it is 
going aw^, not to its owner, but to bis house. 
A Loda (Halmahera) story tells of a person who 
keeps his soul-substance in a bottle. ^ Sometimes 
people procure a certain object of which the soul - 1 
substance is supposed to be very fond, and this 
object is then thought to bind the soul-substance 
to the house. This custom is specially prevalent 
among the Battak, Most of the Indonesians hold 
the belief that, although the soul-substance may 
carry on an independent existence, it has its home 
in the body. If it is too long separated from the 
body, the person falls ill and dies. 

( 1 ) The Indonesian sees his soul-substance em- 
bodied in his shadow. To the question whether 
a new-born child has soul-substance, the answer 
in Halmahera is : ‘Of course, for it has a shadow.’ 
Some assert that there are people who have no 
shadow, or only a very faint one ; they will die 
soon, as their soul-suhstance is gone (Macassars, 
ICailians, Afikolaians). Food on which a persons 
shadow fails must not be eaten, .else the person is 
harmed, for his soul-substance is eaten (Dayaks, 
Niassians, Achinese, Afikolaians, Javanese, Ma- 
lays). Throughout the Malay Archipelago no one 
must stand on a shadow, tread on it, hew, or stab 
it, nor let his shadow fall on a grave or a tree or 
any other object in which a spirit is thought to 
reside, as “the soul of the dead person in the grave 


or the spirit in the tree might seize the shadow 
(soul-substance), and cause the person’s death. 

( 2 ) There is also a close relation between the 
naTne and the soul-substance of a man. If sorcery 
is practised, the soul-substance of the man who is 
to he ruined is called upon by his name to approach. 
The Javanese think that writing some one^ name 
on a bier is sufficient to destroy him. The names 
of those who are out hunting, or on a journey, 
must not be mentioned by those at home, else their 
sonl-substance returns home, or they fall ill — at all 
events, thw are unable to carry out their intention 
(Torajas, Galelarese). The Indonesians think that 
an evU spirit loses its power as soon as its name 
is pronounced. Many plants owe their supposed 
healing power only to their name. The names of 
those who are ill are changed, in order to mislead 
the spirit who is annoying them. A child who 
has not yet received a name is not regarded as a 
human being; when such a child dies, it is put 
into the earth without any ceremonies (Dayalrs, 
Torajas, Macassars, Javanese, Afikolaians, Toba 
Battak). 

(3) During sleep the sonl-substance separates 
from the body, and wanders about; what it sees 
the man dreams. In sleep the soul-substance 
meets the souls of the deceased. It is universally 
assumed by the Indonesians that, when the souls 
of the deceased receive the dreamer kindly, and 
give him food, he will soon die. The Dayaks, 
Torajas, and Javanese court meetings with spirits 
by going to sleep in places inhabited by tJhem. 
On various occasions an attempt is made to learn 
through a dream what the dead say, e,g, in case of 
marriage (Dayaks, Niassians) ; when trying to find 
suitable trees when seeking camphor (Battak) ; 
when choosing a branch of trade (Javanese), etc. 
Among some tribes a person watching near a 
corpse must not sleep, because the soul of the de- 
ceased might easily seize the roving soul-substance ; 
and a sick person is not allowed to fall asleep, lest 
the soul-substance should go away and never re- 
turn. After an oppressive dream, which may have 
frightened the soul-substance and caused it to 
depart, it is necessary to bring an offering to caU 
it back. It is wrong to wake a person suddenly, 
because the soul-substance may not have had time 
enough to return. The strict prohibition against 
stepping across a sleeping person, which at present 
is only looked upon as bad manners, may be traced 
to the same idea. 

( 4 ) Fright i a yearnina for some one or something, 
wanU discontent also cause the soul-substance 
to move to another place, with the result that the 
person falls ill. Hence it is only when in a passion 
that Indonesian parents dare to heat their children ; 
when it is beaten the child gets discontented, then 
its soul-substance may run away and the child fall 
ill. To prevent the loss of soul-substance, e,g,, 
in times of epidemics, bits of tape are tied round 
the wrists (Torajas, Dayaks, Minafikabauians, 
Niassians, and Battak). The soul-substance goes 
into and out of the body through mouth, nose, or 
ears, but usually through the crown of the head, 
through the large fontanel. Only the Papuans 
say that it goes in and out at the shoulder, under 
the collar-bone. The soul - substance does not 
always leave voluntarily ; it may be carried off by 
other people, or it may follow a man of its own 
accord. The custom of refusing a stranger admit- 
tance to mother and child during the first few days 
after a confinement must be owing to fear of this ; 
the very frail soul-substance of the child might 
cling to the stranger and go with him (Achinese, 
Dayaks, Macassars, Javanese). Women must ab- 
stam from festivities, dances, and some d^y 
occupations while th’eir husbands are travelling, 
in order not to hamper them on their journey 
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(Central and Southern Celebes). The fear which 
most Indonesian tribes hare of being photographed I 
arises from the thought that the soul-substance 
may be carried off with the photograph. The 
soul-substance of a man is often lured away by 
sorcerers for the purpose of injuring him ; and in 
times of war the soul-substance of enemies is lured 
away in the conviction that the enemies themselves 
>viil follow it — thus causing them to fall an easy 
prey to their larking foes. Kice and eggs are 
always used as an enticement (Battak, Niassians, 
Torajas, Dayaks). Finally, a man’s soul-substance 
may be tempted away by the soul of one of his 
deceased relatives, either because it longs to have 
him with him or as a revenge for some offence. 

If the soul-substance remains long separated 
from its home in the man, the man must die. 
When it is suspected that the soul-substance is 
gone it must be brought back. The sick person 
tells where he first felt ill, and the soul-substance 
is found there. After a burial the soul of the 
deceased is accused of having stolen the soul- 
substance, and it is brought hack from the grave. 
If a spirit has taken away the soul-substance, this 
is revealed by sorcery or in a dream. The calling 
back of the spirit is very simple : a mother, think- 
ing that the soul-substance of her child is gone, 
calls, *Come, soul-substance,’ sometimes accom- 
panying this by the sound with which chickens are 
called. Among the Olo-Ngaju, when a child falls 
downstairs, the mother scoops up in a basket tbe 
soul-substance, which she thinks has been lost by 
the fright j and among the Javanese, if a person 
comes home feeling ill, a relative takes one of his 
garments, and, trailing this along behind him, runs 
to the spot where the person first felt ill, catching 
up the lost soul-substance in this way. Generally, 
however, they have recourse to a sorcerer. He 
goes to the spot in question with an offering and 
a piece of cotton or a branch of a tree. The soul- 
snbstance is caught in the piece of cloth or in the 
branch, carried home, and applied to the sick man’s 
head (Moluccas, Minahassa, Central and Southern 
Celebes, Timor; among the Dayaks, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Niassians, Battak, and Gayos). In 
Bolafi Mofiondou and among the Malays it is 
sometimes caught in a doU ; among other tribes 
generally in a bowl or in a bag of rice (Southern 
Celebes, Watubela, Olo-Busun, Land Dayaks, 
Karo and Timor Battak, Malays). The priestesses 
among the Bahau Dayaks declare that they split 
the sick man’s head, and thus open a way for the 
soul-substance ; or remove it by placing a beautiful 
garment on the patient’s head. Occasionally the 
sorcerer uses a ladder for the soul-substance to 
pass along ; this is a thread (Timorese) or a string 
of beads (Land Dayaks of Sarawak). When the 
squl-suhstance has been caught, it looks like a 
piece of a leaf (Minahassians, Torajas), a little 
spider (Timor, Nias), or hair (Dayaks of Sarawak), 
coal, oil, earth, or blood (Olo-Dusun and others). 

(5) Sneezing is generally looked upon as one of 
the signs that the soul-substance is leaving the body 
or returning to it. The belief is wide-spread that 
a sick man will recover when he sneezes, because 
then the sotd-substance has come hack. The 
wishes pronounced by a mother when her child 
sneezes are to the effect that a spirit may not take 
away the soul-substance which has issued out of 
the child (Torajas, Javanese, Battak, Dayaks). 
For grown-up people sneezing is a sign either that 
friends think of them or that enemies want to 
harm their soul-substance. In consideration of 
the latter ease imprecations are frequently uttered 
with sneezing. 

When a spirit has caught the soul-substance, a 
doll is often made representing the sick person, 
and this, instead of the sow-substance of the 


patient, is offered to the spirit (Dliassians, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Macassars, all Dayak tribes, Malays, 
Battak, Niassians). The name given to this doll 
often has the meaning of ‘ransom,’ ‘substitute,’ 
‘price for which something is bought,’ etc. The 
doll is generally brought beforehand into closer 
connexion with the sick person by adding to it a 
thread of his clothes, a hair, some saliva, or some 
scrapings of skin and nails, or by simply pressing 
it against him. Another kind of substitute is a 
doll representing the patient, which is ill-treated, 
in order to give satisfaction to the spirit which 
has caused the disease, that it may refrain from 
troubling the sick man any longer. 

5 . Voluntary departure of soul-substance. — 
When the sick person continues to be ill in spite 
of all efforts, this is a proof for the Indonesian 
that the spirit has taken the soul-substance to a 
spot whence men cannot bring it back. Then a 
priest or a priestess must be summoned, w^ho is 
conversant with the spirits, and who can conjure up 
well-disposed spirits to help them in their search 
for the soul-substance. These priests and priestesses 
generally intone a litany, in which they record 
their experiences on the journey to the spirit 
world. Then the priest invokes the help of the 
spirits which are well disposed to man. The spirits 
come fox the priest in some vehicle (generally the 
rainbow), and conduct him {i.e, his soul -substance) 
to higher regions, where after many meetings with 
gods and spirits, and after some vicissitudes, he 
regains the lost soul-substance, and, hayingreturned 
to earth in the same vehicle, restores it to the sick 
person. The idea which gives rise to this practice 
is that in sleep the soul-substance can move about 
freely in the haunts of the spirits. Among the 
Javanese and Buginese, and in the Moluccas, the 
priests and priestesses still actually lie down to 
sleep. Among other tribes sleep is only feigned. 
Tbe language used by the priests is a mixture of 
words of their own, circumlocutions, and words 
derived from foreign languages. All these things 
have certainly been used to enhance the import- 
ance of the priests and priestesses, but among the 
Indonesians the priests have never practised a 
secret cult. The above is true of Dayaks, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Tobelorese, Buginese, Minafika- 
bauians, and Javanese. 

The personal soul-substance may separate from 
the body in order to harm a person. Those who 

ossess this power are wer-wolves and witches. 

ome tribes b&eve that tbe whole wer-wolf changes 
into a tiger (Malacca, Sumatra, Java), into a 
crocodile (Philippine Islands, Lombok), into a dog 
or cat (Timor) ; but most of them believe that only 
the sonl-substance changes into an animal, and 
the body remains at home. As a rat, dog, snake, 
milliped, owl, etc., it penetrates into the houses 
of people to injure them. When the soul-sub- 
stance leaves or enters the body, it does so in the 
shape of a mouse (Timor), a firefly (Bali, Central 
Celebes), or a lizard (Malays). The harm which 
the wer-wolf is supposed to do to people is to eat 
their soul-substance ; he does this by taking the 
entrails (especially the liver) out of a man (Bali, 
Halmahera, Central Celebes, and other places), 
by drinking the blood (Southern Timor), or by 
preying upon the heart (Korinchi). A man be- 
comes a tycanthrope by inheritance or by trans- 
mission ((Jentral Timor, Central Celebes, Dayaks, 
Malays), by pronouncing certain charms (Java, 
Bali), or by offerings to evil spirits (Halmahera). 
It is not always possible to recognize a lycan- 
thrope; sometimes, however, he may he known 
either by twisted feet (Atche), or by want of the 
groove under the nose in the upper fip (Korinchi), 
or sometimes by peculiar actions, as, e.g., standing 
naked on his head (Central Timor). When some 
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one is suspected of being a wer-wolf, it lias to be 
decided by an ordeal whether he is really guilty 
or not ; if he is guilty, he is killed. 

The witch (vampire) is a woman, who can sever 
her head from her body, and make it dy through 
the air to harm people ; the bowels fly along with 
the head 5 she uses her ears (sometimes her lungs) 
as wings. Generally the name for witch points to 
this power ; e.g., among most of the Indonesian 
tribes the word is connected with the Malay 
tanggaly ‘to draw out, to pull out.’ The witch 
may he recognized by the noises which she makes 
on her journeys (represented by ho or po). She 
works harm in the same way as the wer-wolf. 
She can go on her expeditions only by night; if 
she has not returned to her body before daybreak, 
she dies. The Indonesians try to protect their 
homes from visits of witches by all kinds of means, 
the most common being the hanging up of some 
thorny houghs. The witch is killed when her 
guilt has been convincingly proved. 

(5. Soul-substance of animals. — ^According to the 
Indonesians, the soul-substance of animals is similar 
to that of man. This appears from their folklore. 
In the story of creation of the Karo Battak, men 
were to he born from eggs, but through the care- 
lessness of a mythical personage the eggs broke 
too soon, and animals and plants issued forth. 
Numerous stories tell that animals were originally 
men ; this applies specially to monkeys, crocodiles, 
and birds; but also to deer (Macassars, Torajas, 
Malays) and to dogs (Halmahera). Women give 
birth to animals, as is generally told of the croco- 
dile, of the iguana (Papuans, Madurese), of snakes 
and lizards (Battak). Animals also may bring 
forth human beings, as monkeys (Malays), dogs 
(Java, Lombok, {Southern and Central Celebes, 
Nias), buffaloes (Macassars), and deer (Dayaks). 
Men sometimes turn into animals by eating part 
of an animal, into birds by eating birds eggs 
(Minahassa), into crocodiles by eating crocodiles’ 
eggs (Dayaks), into snakes by eating the flesh of 
snakes (Minahassa, Padang). Animals sometimes 
play the part of allies of man. 

Man uses the soul-substance of animals for his 
own benefit : the ashes of the mUliped or of the burnt 
prehensile tail of the ouscus are rubbed between the 
hands to make them strong in combat (Galelaxese) ; 
lizards are used in cases of leprosy, on account of 
their regenerating power (Java) ; the head and the 
fat of the tortoise are used to bring splinters to 
light, in virtue of its power of drawing in or 
putting out its head from under its shell (Torajas, 
Battak). The bones have special power ; hones 
of crows make a person dexterous in stealing, and 
in Central Celebes they make^ a person invisible. 
Everywhere we meet with stories that miraculous 
trees grow out of buried bones of animals. Skulls 
of deer and pigs are hung up in the house to call 
the soul-substance of their fellows (Macassars, 
Torajas, Galelarese, Niassians), The blood of 
animals plays an important part at sacrifices. 
Sacred heirlooms are rubbed with blood to give 
them power (Macassars and Bnginese) ; padi-seeds 
are sprinkled with blood to make them grow 
rapidly (Torajas, Dayaks). The Macassars drank 
deer’s blood to assimilate themselves to these ani- 
mals, in order to catch them more easily. The 
saliva of animals also has power ; we find cases 
where people are cured by the saliva of a cow 
(Padang pafijctn), a tiger (Javanese), ^ipd dogs 
(Ankola, Halmahera). The saliva of hens is 
applied to cure stings or bites of venomous beasts. 
On the other hand, the animal itself is very often 
used, burnt and pounded to powder. 

Animals which are of special importance toyman 
are endowed with a personal soul-substance. Thne, 
among a tribe of hunters dogs are considered to 


possess personal soul-substance ; they have names, 
and are spoken to and treated as men (Torajas, 
Galelarese, Dayaks). This continues up to^the 
time when they are no longer hunters (Minanka- 
bauians, Malays). Buffaloes and cows also have 
personal soul-substance ; they are addressed, their 
sonl-snbstance is invoked, and offerings are given 
to them (Minankabauians, Achinese, Battak, 
Dayaks, Javanese, Timorese, Macassars, Buginese, 
and Torajas). As a rule one^ animal in a herd is 
considered as the leader which keeps the herd 
together, and is neither killed nor sold. 

7. Soul-substance of plants. — According to the 
Indonesians, plants too have soul-snbstance similar 
to that of man. The close relation between man 
and plant appears from stories. Sometimes a per- 
son going on a journey gives the relatives whom 
he leaves behind a plant, which will languish when 
he is in danger or ill. Many tribes plant a coco- 
nut at the birth of a child ; the soul-snbstance of 
the child is then bound to the tree when it grows 
up. Other stories tell that some trees were origin- 
aUy men, e.y., the Metroxglon and the Arenga 
saccharif&ra ; others deal with persons who have 
come forth from trees or plants, especially from 
rotan and bamboo. There are plants to which a 
particularly strong soul-suhstance is attributed, 
on account of their tough vital power. With all 
Indonesians the Dracasna terminalis stands fore- 
most among them. It is the sacred plant, which 
is used by the priests in all their proceedings, and 
whose strong sonl-suhstance they try to transfer 
to man. The name and shape of plants char- 
acterize their soul-substance, and to this the Indo- 
nesian pays heed when seeking for cures for 
diseases, ox for bringing about some change in his 
body. In Central Celebes there is a tree called 
UntUTu ; now turu means to sleep, and therefore 
the leaves of this tree are used to alleviate (cause 
to go to sleep) pain. The soul-substance of the 
principal trees and plants which are of great use 
to man is imagined to be personal ; thus fruit- 
bearing trees are often addressed as persons. ’The 
rice is fed by touching the stalks with rice- 
porridge ; wood and leaves of trees with large fruit 
are laid between the rice, that it may form large 

g ains; all kinds of precautions must be taken, 

3 t the soul-suhstancG of the rice should he fright- 
ened and flee. If from the languishing condition 
of the rice it appears that the soul-substance is 
gone, then it is brought back as with man. This 
soul-snbstance is imagined in the shape of a bird 
or a snake ; particularly at the moment when the 
rice is to be cut, it is necessary to he careful not 
to startle the soul-suhstance; then an object is 
made out of rice-plants, the ‘ rice mother,’ which 
will keep back the soul-substance of the other rice ; 
it also attracts the soul-substance of rice which has 
got lost through birds or in other ways ; the soiff- 
snbstance of the rice mother is still more strength- 
ened by the addition of stones, iron, and plants with 
strong soul-substance ; it is spoken to kmdly, and 
it is told what is desired from it; with great show 
of honour the rice mother is carried home, and 
preserved in the bam with the other rice. Among 
trees the coco-palm has a personal soul-substance. 
It is said to have grown out of the head of a man. 
The nut is frequently used in sorcery ; various ani- 
mistic actions take place when planting it. In 
order to prevent the tree from shooting up too 
rapidly it is planted in the afternoon, when it 
casts a short ^adow, or the people who plant it 
squat down ; in order to make it^ar much fruit, 
it is planted by a person who has many children 
and grandchildren, etc. The Arenga mccharifera 

g ew out of a woman; the palm wine is milk 
om her breasts, or it is her tears ; during all the 
operations to which the tree is subjected it is also 
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spoken to (Torajas, Dayaks, Javanese, Niaasians, 
Battak). In the Moluccas the clove tree is con- 
sidered and treated exactly in the same way as a 
woman with child, during the time that it is in 
bloom ; people are particularly careful to avoid 
anything that mmht frighten the soul-substance of 
the tree. The Battak believe that the camphor 
tree has a spirit of its own to which sacrifices are 
offered j the camphor-seekers use a language of 
their own making, lest the soul-substance of the 
tree should understand what their object is and 
hide its camphor crystals from them. In Sumba 
the natives call the sandalwood tree ai nitu, i.e. 
spirit wood, and formerly nobody dared cut down 
such a tree. In a grove of caoutchouc trees there 
is one tree which is considered the chief of all, and ! 
which takes care that the soul-substance of the ^ 
other trees does not vanish (and with it the sap) ; 
such a tree is never tapped. i 

8. Soul - substance of objects, — That objects ' 
also have soul-substance appears from the use that 
is made of them. Very often people carry with | 
them iron objects, stones, china, beads, or hard ; 
fruits, as some kinds of nuts, or make their chil- 
dren carry them about, that their soul-substance 
may be as hard as that of the objects mentioned 
(Malays, Battak, Gayos, Dayaks, Sundanese, 
Macassars, Torajas, Galelarese). Brittle objects 
are brought into contact with hard ones, to make 
them hard ; e.p,, an earthen pot is touched with 
iron or stone (Macassars, Torajas), Objects are 
also fed : agricultural tools are fed on the new 
rice (Dayaks, Torajas, Central Timor) ,* the plough 
gets an offering (Macassars) 5 the loom is given 
rice to eat (Southern Timor) ; the rifle gets part 
of the game (Central Timor ) ; the Javanese offer 
sacrifices to all kinds of objects — to their cart, 
their barn, etc. The Indonesian smiths in par- 
ticular offer sacrifices to their tools. A large 
piece of gold is supposed to attract other gold 
(Achinese, Parisians, Torajas, Dayaks); a par- 
ticularly large diamond to attract other diamonds 
(Dayaks). The soul-substance of iron plays an 
important part among the Indonesians : they sit 
down on iron to make their own soul-substance 
strong (Malays, Macassars) j iron is used to make 
people invulnerable (Karo Battak) ; water in which 
iron has lain is drunk t^roduoe strength (Nias, 
Java, Central Celebes, Halmahera); a Javanese 
woman-doctor always carries iron about with her, 
in order to give additional force to her massage ; 
among the Torajas and Dayaks iron plw an im- 
portant part in various solemnities. The smith, 
who handles iron every day, is considered a very 
important man (Battak, Dayaks, Torajas), and 
among the peoples who have become Muham- 
madans he has continued to be the representative 
of heathenism. In those countries where gold is 
found there are all kinds of precepts not to drive 
away the soul-substance of the gold (and with it 
the gold itself) (Malays, Minafifcabauians). The 
Dayaks believe that the soul-substance of gold can 
avenge itself on the gold-seeker and make him ill. 
In the tin explorations among the Malaya it is 
necessary to avoid everything that might frighten 
the soul-substance of the tin ; the tin ore is always 
heated with great respect. 

o. Metempsychosis,— What becomes of the soul- 
substance after death ? Some of the tribes believe 
that it passes into soul, but most of them do not. 
The facts prove that after the death of a person the 
soul-substance continues to be disti:i^uished from 
the soul (Dayaks, Torajas, Papuans, Timorese, and 
others). The general idea is that after death the 
soul-substance returns to the chief god, who doles 
it out again to other people, animais, and plants; 
or this animation takes plaice directly. The con- 
ceptions concerning the soul-subst^ce have given 


rise to the belief in metempsychosis — which in its 
tnrn has been superseded by the belief in the soul, 
in man living an independent spiritual existence 
after death. Even in this earthly life the soul- 
substance can move to another person. It is uni- 
versally believed that, when a child resembles its 
father (or its mother) strongly, it has got possession 
of that parent’s soul-substance, and he (or she) 
must die. If a child resembles a person who has 
died, the dead one has been incarnated in the child 
(Javanese, Balinese, Niassians, Dayaks). The soul- 
substance of the dead is also transmitted to animals 
and plants : beasts of prey are ancestors who 
avenge a violation of moral laws. The dead are 
also supposed to live on in animals which have some- 
thing m common with the spirits: the firefly, be- 
cause of its mysterious light ; birds and butterflies, 
because they can soar up to the realms of the spirits ; 
snakes, because they come forth from holes in the 
earth, from the under world, etc. ; and house 
lizards and mice, because they live with men in the 
same house, etc. 

The soul-substance of a living person is imagined 
as a firefly (Torajas, Battak, Niassians) ; also that 
of deer and swine (Battak, Dayaks), and of plants 
(Javanese). Moreover, all the Indonesian tribes 
look upon the firefly as the incarnation of a de- 
ceased person. The soul-substance leaves a sleep- 
ing person in the shape of a cricket (Sundanese and 
Galelarese). The cricket is a dead person, showing 
the living the way to the Land of Souls (Torajas). 
Sometimes a blo^vfly is an embodied curse which 
comes to some one (Kailians, Dayaks) ; generally, 
however, it is a dead person who comes to fetch a 
relative to the Land of Souls (Torajas, Javanese, 
Ankolaians, Battak, Niassians) ; sometimes it is 
a person who has died abroad, and has come to 
announce his death to his relatives (Galelarese, 
Macassars). Only in Aflkola and Nias is the butter- 
fly regarded as a dead person ; everywhere else it is 
looked upon as the soul-substance of a friend who 
has come to announce his visit to some house; 
sometimes it is the soul - substance of animals 
(Torajas, Battak). If a butterfly settles on a sick 
person, the latter improves in health, for his soul- 
substance has returned (Torajas, Minahassians. 
and Afikolaians), Soul-substance is also supposed 
to have the shape of a bird, as is proved by the fact 
that it is summoned back ^ interjections with 
which chickens are called (Buginese, Macassars, 
Malays, Minaflkabauians, Central Celebes). The 
idea that birds are incarnations of the dead is 
prevalent thro^hout Indonesia. 

Among the Torajas, Dayaks, and Timorese the 
mouse is supposed to be the soul-substance of a 
living person. When a mouse nibbles at the 
clothes or nails of some one, it is considered by 
nearly all the tribes as a dead person who has come 
to take him to the Land of Souls. A snake is 
generally looked upon as a dead person, whose 
coming forebodes evil. Among some tribes, e.gf. 
the Dayaks, the soul-substance appears as a snake, 
but as a rule a reptile represents a dead person. 
If it enters a house, it is a person who has died and 
has come to fetch one of the inmates. The soul- 
substance of a lycanthrope appears among some 
peoples as a house lizard (Malays) ; but in other 
cases this animal is taken as the incarnation of a 
dead person who wishes to continue living in the 
same house with his relatives. 

Bemnants of the belief in the transmigration of 
souls are found everywhere throughout the ^chi- 
peiago. Man can pass into all kinds of animals ; 
Wt in these ideas concerning metempsychosis 
there is not a trace of any thought of retribution. 
This is met with only among the Javanese and 
Balinese, who have been under the influence of 
the Hindus, and who try to find charms to secure 
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for themselves a new hiTth into a higher being, or 
lead the life of a hermit for this purpose. 

10. The worship of animals. — Closely connected 
•with the belief in the transmigration of souls is 
the worship rendered to some animals by the Indo- 
nesian peoples, because they think their ancestors 
are embodied in them ; such animals must not be 
harmed. Examples ai'e the white hen (Battak), or 
another bird (Tagalas), or a species of monkey 
(Battak, Dayaks), pig (Babar), buffalo, deer (Da- 
yaks), eel (in the Philippine islands, in Southern 
Celebes, and the Moluccas). An object of universal 
worship among the Indonesians is the crocodile. 

In Java and Sumatra it is believed that the souls 
of the ancestors have become crocodiles, which pro- 
tect their descendants. They are killed only by 
way of revenge when they have killed a man. 
Mothers place the placenta of their children in a 
small vessel and let it float down the river, as an 
offering to the crocodiles (to the ancestors). In 
Banka good and evil are supposed to be due to 
the crocodOe ; it is addressed as Jhigh lord^; at 
festivals sacrifices are offered to it ; tlie^ highest 

3 imaginable is to become a crocodile after 
. Buginese and Macassars see their ancestors 
in crocodiles, and throw offerings into the water ; 
a crocodile is believed to devour a man only by 
mistake. Formerly a •virgin was offered to the 
crocodiles by the Timorese when a new ruler 
ascended the throne. All through the Moluccas 
the crocodile is worshipped, and people refrain 
from eating its flesh. In Celebes and the islands 
north of it the crocodile is called ‘ grandfather.* 
In all the temples of the Torajas figipes of croco- 
diles are found. Many Indonesian tribes consider 
the lizard as the incarnation of the household gods 
of the ancestors living in the house. If an offering 
is put ready for those household gods, and a lizard 
is heard, this means that the souls of the departed 
have eaten enough, or that they want more 
(Halmahera, Southern Celebes, Nias). A worship 
proper, however, as is found among the Poly- 
nesians, does not occur in Indonesia. It is probably 
because there were no crocodiles found there that 
the lizard cult has developed so strongly. Wher- 
ever tigers are found (Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
peninsula) they are worshipped as incarnations of 
ancestors; they are called ‘grandfather,* and 
are never hunted. The Timor Battak believe that 
only very old men who have lived epmplary lives 
change into tigers, and protect their descendants 
in this shape. 

II, Fetishism,— The fetishes of the Indonesians 
are objects with a soul-substance which is thought 
to be personal. These objects are used by men to 
their own advantage. All through the Archipelago 
stones are found in the shape of men, animals, and 
plants, but they are not generally fetishes. The 
Indonesians do not pray to their fetishes, hut they 
feed them on rice, eggs, and blood to strengthen 
their efficiency and power to bless. The fetish is 
addressed as a person. 

(1) All objects can become fetishes ; this depends 
on their singularity or rarity, or the circumstances 
under which they are found. V exy common fetishes 
are hezoar-stones, which are found in animals and 
plants. The Indonesians consider them as the con- 
centrated soul-substance of the animal or plant. 
They are used for various purposes : they are worn 
on the naked body, to make the strength pass from 
them into the bony ; they are supposed to ensure a 
long life, to stanch blood, to procure invulner- 
ability. In some parts of tbe Archipelago a trade 
is earned on in these stones. So-called thunder- 
stones, objects from the Stone Age, are also treated 
as fetishes. They are considered os the ‘teeth* of 
thunder and lightning. They occur everywhere, 
and are used to allay ttle elements and bring about 


rain or dry weather. They also render a person 
invulnerable in war. Among the fetishes common 
stones are also found. The Indonesians look upon 
stones and mountains as the skeleton, the bones, of 
the earth ; and, just as they consider the hones of 
man as the most important, the least transitory 
part, so they think stones the most important part 
of the earth ; hence their objection to the chipping 
of stones by explorers. Special stones may become 
fetishes ; sometimes they are indicated in dreams, 
or their shape or colour reveals them, or they strike 
some one’s fancy. Stones as fetishes are found 
everywhere ; the Minankabauians have even stones 
producing sound ; they are rubbed with blood to 
make them efficacious, and fumigated with incense. 
Stones are used as fetishes mainly in Timor j they 
teU their owners in a dream what sacrifice they 
wish ; altars are erected for them ; they are gener- 
ally fed on rice and eggs. There are State and 
family fetishes. The soxd-suhstance of the precious 
sandalwood is embodied in a stone. Among some 
tribes a large stone is erected at every •village, and 
this embodies the soul-substance of the whole 
population (Nias, Minahaasa, Borneo). Stones 
which are said to have brought forth little stones 
are also found as fetishes (Minankabau, Central 
Celebes). Fetishes are freq^uently used as amulets ; 
they are worn round the neck, on the belly, or 
across the shoulder, and consist mostly of stones, 
twigs or roots of a peculiar shape, or teeth of men 
and animals. War amulets are in general use as 
fetishes which give luck in warfare. The Torajas 
use a string of horned shells for this purpose. In 
Timor this amulet is a little bag fillea with stones 
and roots, which is kept at the top of the house, 
where the ancestors are supposed to live. In Hal- 
mahera and among the Dayaks little pots filled 
with sacred oil are often worn round the neck. The 
Dayaks also use strings of the teeth of beasts of 
prey. Other amulets are hung in fruit-trees, to 
save them from being robbed of their fruit. They 
are often known by the name of ‘red-eye,* and 
mostly consist of nettles and other things causing 
itching, which will bring illness to the thief. They 
have the distinguishing feature of fetishes— viz. to 
act self-consciously like persons. A remarkable 
fetish is the pangulubalana^ a rough stone image, 
in which holes have been bored, and filled with a 
pulpy substance made of eyes, lips, nose, and other 
parts of a corpse. With this mixture the stone is 
animated, t.<j. made into a person. The soul of the 
corpse of which the mixture has been made has 
nothing to do with this. These stone images are 
planted near the villages, and warn the inhabi- 
tants of an approaching danger. These stones are 
also found among the Dayaks, Minahassians, Nias- 
sians. Among the first and the last mentioned, life 
is infused into them by means of blood. The 
Dayaks sacrificed to them before they went to war, 
ana the captured heads were placed near them. 
Among the Battak this principle is applied in the 
magic wands, carved sticks, which are also ani- 
mated by means of blood, and are used for various 
purposes— especially to bring about rain or dry 
weather. The jgerminahm is a pitcher filled with 
blood, with a wooden st^per, on which a human 
figure has been carved. Pagar (‘ fence ’) consists of 
fetishes prepared in different ways and hung up in 
the house ; these objects guard the owner agamst 
all kinds of evil practices and magic spells and 
poison. 

Objects which have gradually become fetishes 
are old heirlooms, known in the Archipelago as 
pmaka. They derive their fetish power from the 
circumstance that in olden times they were used 
by the ancestors. The objects are so sacred that 
nobody would think of selling them. It is impos- 
sible to give an enumeration of the different ; 
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their numher is continually added to. We need 
mention only the hUangaSy or sacred earthen pots, 
of the Payaks, seen all through Borneo, These 
pots are old and of foreign origin— the Dayaks say, 
of supernatural origin. Frequent attempts have 
been made to copy the pots, but the Dayak easily 
distinguishes the genuine ones from the imitations. 
The Dayaks pay fabulous prices for these objects. 
It is recorded tnat vessels have been bought for 
£330, £1200, and one for as much as £2000. When 
a pot breaks the shards are sold separately at high 
prices. These pots have supernatural power ; thej 
bring luck ana avert evil. They secure to their 
owners a flourishing trade, a plentiful harvest, 
success in hunting and catching fish ; they ward 
off diseases and disasters, and banish all evil spirits 
from their neighbourhood. Water drunk from 
them has healing power. They are worshipped like 
gods 5 after one has been bought a sacrificial feast 
13 given; frequently they are rubbed with the 
blood of pigs or of fowls. 

Among mQpusahay or heirlooms, the State orna- 
ments call for special mention. Each of the dif- 
erent Toraja districts in Central Celebes preserves 
some object — as a spear, a haju, a wooden xice- 
^oon, a ladle of coco-nut shell, or an earthen pot. 
These objects are said to have belonged originally 
to the household of a prince who ruled all the 
Torajas. Kobody dares to take charge of these old 
heirlooms but the chief himself, who is the repre- 
sentative of the tribe. Among more primitive 
tribes these State ornaments are no more than 
fetishes which bring luck to the country. They 
have become of more importance to more civilized 
tribes, as the Macassars and the Bumnese. Their 
State ornaments consist of all kinds of objects; 
offerings are made to them, and they are fumi- 
gated with incense ; frequently a vow is made, in 
oases of disease, pregnancy, childlessness, etc., to 
sacrifice an animal to these objects. In cases of 
general disasters, sacrificial feasts are organized 
for them, at which they are rubbed with the blood 
of a buffalo. The man to whose care they are en- 
trusted is the ruler of the people. AH kinds of 
wonders axe told about the State ornaments in the 
Padang highlands ; they axe said, inter alia^ to 
emit a glow which is injurious to the health of 
children. People wash themselves with water in 
which they have lain. Another ornament killed 
the person whose shadow was cast on it. In some 
regions of the Malay Peninsula the natives were so 
afraid of the ornaments that they did not dare to 
look at them. The State ornaments at the courts 
of the Javanese princes are displayed only at feasts 
and ceremonies; they consist, for the ^eater part, 
of solid gold objects representing mySiical beings 
or animals. A cannon was supposed always to 
warn the prince of imminent dangers, and another 
cannon could make women fruitful ; for this reason 
barren women made offerings to that fetish, during 
which they sat astride on horseback like men. 

(2) Persons may also become fetishes even during 
their lives,^ Le, some persons are considered to be 
endowed Ytdth supernatural power, which renders 
them objects of adoration. This may be said to 
be generally true of all native princes in the Archi- 
pelago: their parents are supposed to have de- 
scended from heaven ; they have white blood ; their 
curse alone is sufficient to ruin all the land, and so 
forth. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
may be found in the singa-matmaraja, or priest- 
king of the Battak ; he was said to have been in 
tbe womb for seven years ; his birth was attended 
with all kinds of miraculous natural phenomena ; 
when at a more advanced age he slept with his legs 

1 Objections ma-y be rslsed to ranking men and animals with 
supernatural power among the fetishes., We have classed them 
here because they come very near to fetUhes. 


upwards and his head downwards, all the rice grew 
with its roots in the air. His tongue was over- 
grown with hair, and one word uttered by Mm 
could destroy a man or lay waste a region. An- 
other example is furnished by James Brooke, the 
raja of Sarawak ; water which he had blessed, or 
in which he had washed his hands or feet, was 
scattered over the land to make it fertile ; and he 
was invoked by the Dayaks in their prayers. 

(3) We know only one example of tivina animals 
becoming fetishes, viz. the worship of the turtle- 
dove by the Javanese and Malays in Sumatra. 
This, however, is not purely Indonesian, but was 
introduced by the Hindus. For the dove with the 
special marks a high price is paid ; it brings its 
owner all kinds of blessings, averts disease, gives a 
good harvest of rice, and so on. These birds are 
tended with great care. Their dead bodies are 
embalmed and preserved, as they retain their 
power even after death. (See art, Axjstealasia.) 

12. Spiritism; the appearance of the soul.— 
The som living on after death is to the Indo- 
nesians a kind of essence of the dead body, having 
the same shape and the same defects as the materiM 
body; e.g,y the sonls of people whose heads have 
been cut off by the enemy enter the Land of Souls 
without heads. 

On this belief is based the practice of tatuing, 
which, as far as the MaW Archipelago is con- 
cerned, occurs only in the Moluccas and in Borneo. 
The tatu marks are also impressed on the soul. 
It is no longer possible to ascertain for what pur- 
pose this is done— whether it serves as clothing fox 
the soul, or as a record of important events, or (and 
this is most probable) whether it is connected with 
puberty. Of the same nature is the practice of 
wounding shoulders and breast, as a proof that one 
does not shrink from pain, and as a test of courage 
— a virtue which is highly valued in the Land of 
Souls. 

Most of the Indonesian races believe that the 
soul is black. During or after a funeral they 
blacken each other with charcoal, soot, or ashes 
(Torajas, Minahassians, Dayaks, Niassians, Karo 
Battak, inhabitants of Halmabera and the Am 
islands, Papuans), to make the soul of the dead 
person believe that they also are sonls ; else 
it might resent its own death so much that it 
would MH its relatives. In Timor people cover 
themselves with a piece of black cotton for this 
urpose. There are other occasions when the arti- 
ce of making people black is practised to delude 
souls or spirits ; babies are blackened when they 
are left alone (Dayaks, Niassians), and the custom 
is followed during a thunderstorm or other natural 

E henomena, in which spirits are supposed to have a 
and (Ankolaians, Toba Battak, Karo Battak). 

13. Man’s fear of the soul. — Now and then we 
meet with instances of the love for the dead one 
overcoming the fear of his soul ; this happens 
especially with dead children. But as a rule the 
Indonesians feel great fear of the soul of a dead 
person. They naturally think that the dead person 
resents leaving this earth, and in his resentment 
wishes to have his fate shared by others. He 
therefore tries to carry off the soul-substauce of 
the surviving people into the grave, which will 
cause them to me. 

The soul of a woman who has died in childbed 
is especially feared. Such a soul is called ponti* 
anah with some variations. It has the appear- 
ance of a bird with long claws, which utters a 
plaintive sound. Besenting that she has died in 
childbed, she tries to make other pregnant women 
suffer the same fate that has befallen her. She 
penetrates for this purpose into the woman’s belly, 
and dirives her claws into it. In this way she kms 
both mother and cMld. Some peoples believe that 
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the ^ontianaJc tries to emasculate men (Western 
division of Borneo, Ceram, Key Islands, Savu). As 
a safeguard against thepontianak, people hang up 
thorny houghs (generally of a particular lemon 
tree) at the entrance of houses in which there are 
pregnant women. The pontianak will keep out- 
side for fear of being wounded by the thorns. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bare the 
genital parts in order to drive away the pontianak. 

The fear of the souls of the departed has given 
rise to innumerable methods of keeping them at a 
distance. Soul and body are believed to be in close 
connexion with each other, and it is thought that 
what is done to the body happens also to the soul. 
Therefore the corpse of a woman dying in child- 
birth is bound down to prevent her soul from turn- 
ing into a pontianak. Needles and thorns are 
stuck into her hands and limbs, that she m^ he 
afraid to stir for fear of hurting herself. Eggs 
are placed in her arm-pits, that she may not open 
her arms like wings, tor fear of losing the eggs. 
Besides these measures, which are universal, the 
Achinese give such a corpse an entangled baU of 
cotton and a needle without an eye; when the 
pontianak wants to go oif, she must first sew 
trousers from her shroud, but spends the time in 
disentangling the cotton and seeking the eye of the 
needle. 

The corpses of other people also are bound 
(Engano, Malacca, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
the Moluccas), or the thumbs and the big toes are 
tied together, that the soul may not he able to run 
and seize (Battak, Niassiana, Bayaks). The open- 
ings of the head, eyes, ears, and mouth are filled 
up, that the dead person may not be able to see, 
hear, or speak (Malays, Achinese, Battak, Nias- 
sians). Another way of keejping souls from doing 
harm is to throw ashes, by which the soul is blinded 
(Torajas, Battak, Niassians, Baduis in Java, Ba- 
yaks, Galelarese in Halmahera, in Ceram, and in 
Babar). The Indonesians also feel the need of re- 
presenting symbolically the breaking of all con- 
nexions with the dead person: by splitting or 
cutting through a piece of rattan (Toha Battak, 
Torajas, inhabitants of Bahar) ; by hewing a bam- 
boo into two (Tanimhar), or a coco-nut (Macassars) ; 
by tearing a leaf in two (Papuans) ; by tearing the 
waist-cloth of the deceased in two (Niassians). 
Among the Karo Battak, if a woman dies, the 
widower splits the oblong stone with which spices 
are ground or tears a sirih-leaf in two. Another 
common method of separating oneself from the soul 
is bathing. Bathing is in general a means of getting 
rid of something unpleasant, something ominous, 
especially of something in connexion with the 
dreaded soul. Among the Olo-Ngajn in Borneo I 
this bathing takes place in a curious way. After 
the burial the relatives of the dead person sit down 
in a boat, which is upset in the river, so that they 
all fall into the water ; this is done three times. 
Among some tribes this rite has been reduced 
to a partial bathing Some wash only their hands 
or their feet (Karo Battak, Torajas, Minahassians, 
and in Babar). The Bayaks in Sarawak break a 
stone bottle of water to pieces on the ground after 
the funeral. The tribes which have adopted Islam 
generally sprinkle water on the grave. Numerous 
are the me&iods used to make the soul lose its way 
to the house, lest it should return to it and haunt 
it. The Karo Battak bury the corpse of a person 
who has died a violent death, ana whose soul is 
therefore supposed to hear malice even more than 
others, with its head towards the village, that the 
dead man, when he rises, may not be able to see 
the village. Some, as, t,g,^ the Battak and the 
people or Halmahera, run away from the grave, 
every one trying hard not to be the last. Oi very 
general occurrence is the custom of making the 
von. vii. — 16 


dead body leave the house through a window or a 
gap in the wall ; this window or gap in the wall 
must face the west (Central and Southern Celebes, 
Halmahera, New Guinea, Borneo). Some peoples 
carry out in this way only the corpses of special 
personages whose souls are particularly dreaded ; 
thus the Battak and the Balinese of earlier times 
did so only with the bodies of persons of high rank ; 
in Nias the corpse of a woman who has died in 
childbirth is removed from the house through the 
floor. The Minahassians try to bewilder the soul 
of a dead person by running q^uickly a few times 
round the house witli the corpse. This is probably 
the origin of the rapid pace at which the Muham- 
madans in Java and elsewhere in the Archipelago 
bury their dead. The Niassians make a special 
path to the burial-place to mislead the soul. It is 
a common practice, when returning from a funeral, 
to erect a forked stalk or piece of wood behind 
oneself on the road to keep back the soul (To- 
bufiku. Sea Bayaks, Battak, Niassians). Others 
block up the road with poles (Burn, New Guinea), 
or light fires and make noise (Sunda, Minahassa, 
Bolan Monondou, Southern Celebes, Butch New 
Guinea; among Bayaks, Battak, and Niassians). 
Some tribes make the coffin as narrow as possible, 
to prevent the dead person from taking one of the 
survivors with him into it (Torajas, Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngajn, Niassians). 

14. Mourning customs,— -The Indonesians as- 
sume that, when a person has died, his soul is 
angry at renouncing life on earth. Afterwards it 
gets used to its new condition, but at first it is in a 
mood dangerous for the survivors. Therefore great 
care is recommended for the first few days after a 
death ; this fear has given rise to the institution 
of mourning customs. 

Boring the first days after a death the inhabit- 
ants of a village must keep perfectly <juiet. No 
noise must he made, dancing or singing is for- 
bidden, music must not be heard, rice must not he 
pounded, nor coco-nuts thrown down from the 
trees, nor shots fired ; in fact, they go so far as to 
forbid fishing, sailing on the water, and carrying 
goods in the usual way. The intention is that no 
sound should meet the ear of the soul to indicate 
the way to its home ; people try to conceal them- 
selves from it. Such injimctious are found among 
ail Indonesian peoples. 

In the mourning clothing of the Indonesians is 
embodied the idea of hiding from the departed 
spirit or making oneself unattractive to it by wear- 
ing old, worn clothes ; but these clothes have 
another purpose : the wearer wishes to make him- 
self as much as possible similar to the dead person. 
Hence the Galelarese wear pieces of the shroud 
as clothes or as wraps round the wrists. This is 
found in the Tanimhar Islands and in Southern 
Celebes. It is also advisable to wear old clothes 
or clothes no longer in use, because the souls of 
the departed in the Land of Souls are supposed to 
wear old-fashioned clothes. Thus the rule survives 
here and there to wear mourning clothes of bark 
(Bayaks, Central Borneo, Torajas), or to return in 
some way to old times (Ceram, Ambon, Aru, Boni). 
It is a wide-spread custom to take off all orna- 
ments, or to wrap pieces of cloth round them, to 
prevent them from Being seen. 

These mourning customs are observed by the 
nearest relatives, or by a wider circle when the de- 
ceased was the chief of a tribe. Widows and 
widowers especially have to beware of the revenge 
of the soul. They must have their hair cut or 
shaved off; among some tribes more distant rela- 
tives also submit to this rule (New Guinea, Hal- 
mahera, Lnafi-Sermata, Bahar, Timor, Sarawak, 
Borneo, Efigano, Battaland). In Timor all male 
subjects shave their heads at the death of a chief, 
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and among sortie Payak tribes the serfs do so at 
the death of their master. Sometimes this shaving 
of the head is considered as the laying down of the 
ornament of the hair, but more probably it be- 
tokens a sacrifice of a part of oneself to save the 
whole. 

Widows and widowers must also hide themselves 
from the souls of their dead mates in a special way, 
namely, by covering the head with a mat (Torajas), 
a piece of cotton or bark (Babar, Boni, Kenyah 
Dayaks, and Battak), a hat or cap (Papuans, Mina» 
hassians, Bahau Dayaks, Olo-Ngaju, Engano), or a 
net (Papuans). 

One of the mourning customs is abstinence from 
certain food, especially daily food; hence sago- 
cakes are eaten instead of the usual sago-porridge 
(Papuans, Galelarese, Tobeloreae) ; or maize in- 
stead of the daily rice (Torajas, Minahassians, 
Dayaks); eating in the house of death is not 
allowed (Silinduh, S.-E. Borneo, Southern Cele- 
bes) ; eating is allowed, but not cooldnp (Mina- 
hassa, Minankabau) ; among some tribes the 
widow is fed (Engano, Southern Kias). Several 
authorities regard these customs as a renunciation 
in order to propitiate the souls of the departed. 
More probably they are attempts to be taken for 
souls, and thus to escape the vengeance of the de- 
parted soul. The rationale of Qiese practices is 
that the souls of the departed do not eat— at least 
not in the same way as men ; what they eat is 
invisible ; hence those who wish to pass for com- 
panions of the dead must pretend not to eat; 
therefore they leave the house, or the food is put 
into their mouths by others. 

The Indonesians have a short, deep mourning- 
time and a long, light mourning-time. The former 
is generally observed by a wide circle of relatives, 
and lasts from three to seven days (sometimes also 
till the new moon, as in some islands of the Mo- 
luccas). The light mourning is observed only by 
widow or widower, and lasts till the feast of the 
dead has been celebrated, when the soul is supposed 
to have gone to the Land of Souls. Among some 
Dayak and Toraja tribes the deep mourning is 
ended by the sacrifice of some animal, which 
pacifies the vexation of the departed soul. This 
may have been general in earlier times. 

15. Human sacrifice,— The fear that a person 
who has died, especially when he is of high rank, 
wishes to have a companion in his misfortune, has 
led the Indonesians to kill a human being, that the 
departed soul may be satisfied. Afterwards the 
thought has been attached to this custom that 
the victim may serve the dead person in the future 
life,^ The Indonesians have also a bloodless human 
sacrifice. Among the Torajas on the south and 
east of Lake Posso and among the Balinese, when 
a chief dies, a family of slaves who are to live in 
the grave-hut are set apart, and treated as souls ; 
nobody may deny them anything, or talk with 
them. After the feast of the dead has been held, 
this family is set free, but they are not allowed to 
live in the village ; they are looked on as dead. 
This custom must also have been prevalent among 
the Toba Battak; in former times nobody was 
allowed to give shelter or food to such slaves. 
Among the Buginese and the Macassars the custom 
survives to the present day that the slave, male or 
female, who receives the water in which the corase 
of a high-born personage is washed is set free. The 
Badtiis in the west of Java, who guard the sacred 

t raves of the princes of Pajajaran, are most likely 
escendahts from such a slave-family. It is re- 
corded of numerous Indonesian tribes that for some 
nights after the death of a person watchers are 
placed on the ^ave, that the dead person may not 
feel lonely. This bloodless hunian sacrifice might 
be called the link between the mourning rites and 


the bloody human sacrifice ; it was a preliminary 
measure, which, however, did not do away with the 
bloody human sacrifice. 

In order to get a victim the Torajas go out 
head -hunting, or buy a slave from another tribe. 
The scalp is stripped off the head; with it the 
people who have captured the head dance seven 
times round the grave, after which they nail bits 
of the scalp on the coffin and the posts of the hut. 
The leader of the expedition rips up the widow’s 
or widower’s mourning haju in the middle of the 
back, and cuts off a piece horn the other mourning 
clothes. The Mountain Torajas sing for several 
days round the victim before they kill him ; then 
the head is placed on the sleeping-mat of the 
deceased, and the scalp is stripped off and hung 
up in the house. In former days head-hunting on 
behalf of a dead person was universal in Mina- 
hassa. With the olood of the person killed the 
woodwork of the grave-hut was painted red, and 
the heads were buried by the side of the grave. 
Among the Dayaks in §.-E. Borneo the victim 
was exorcized on the evening before his death, 
to drive the soul out of his body; hence they 
thought that they were killing a soulless man the 
next day. The bodies of the victims were burned, 
and the ashes placed with the corpse in the coffin. 
The Kinjin Dayaks threw the heads into the grave, 
and placed the coffin on them. In Central Borneo 
they generally bought a person of another tribe, 
whom they slowly spearecf to death ; the body was 
buried under the pole which was erected in honour 
of the dead person, and the head was placed on the 
top of it. Among the tribes in the district round 
Sarawak human sacrifices were of frequent occur- 
rence. The victim was tied to the grave, and left 
there to starve, or he was slain, or buried alive ; 
generally he was a slave from another tribe. In 
earlier times the custom of finding victims must 
have been prevalent among the Battak, as it still 
is among the Niassiana. In Bali it has died out, 
but there are indications that formerly it was 
deemed necessary to offer a human sacrifice for a 
dead person. In Sumba, Savu, and Timor the 
custom existed, and continues to exist. In the 
first-mentioned island sometimes thirty men were 
slain for one chief. Human sacrifice was also uni- 
versal among the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. Sometimes a favourite slave was given 
as a companion to the dead person. Under the 
corpse of a brave man a bound warrior was buried 
alive. 

The meaning of human sacrifice is generally held 
to be that it gave the dead man a servant to attend 
on him in his future life. Taking into account, 
however, that originally there were no slaves, this 
conception must be of later date ; besides, the con- 
ception formed of the Land of Souls is incompatible 
with the idea of servitude. No doubt the iear^ of 
the disappointed soul of the dead man, which 
would like to make others sharers in his fate, has 
been one of the principal motives. But there is 
another reason : valour secures a foremost place 
to the departed soul in the life hereafter. The 
human sacrifice was intended to endow the de- 
parted man with a show of valour ; the idea 
must therefore be that the valour displayed in 
head-hunting by the relatives left behind would 
profit the departed soul. This is rendered the 
more probable by the custom prevalent among the 
Torajas and Dayaks of enumerating the brave 
deeds (which are much exaggerated) of the de- 
ceased on certain occasions, in the firm conviction 
that these brave deeds will benefit the departed 
soul. That the slaughter of slaves must be of a 
later stage than headhunting is proved by the fact 
that those slaves had nearly always to be from 
another tribe. 
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i6. Widow sacrifice.— "Widow sacrifice occurred It is also usual to give the deceased some trees 
only in Java, Bali, and Lombok. (It is also re- of his plantation j these trees are then cut down 
ported of the Bimanese and the Oraug-h6nuwa, (New Guinea, Moluccas, Halmahera, Minaliassa, 
hut this is open to doubt. ) It has been said that Borneo, Engano, Nias, Malacca), 
widow sacrifice was universal, and that the mourn- The conviction that the departed soul makes 
ing rites are a mitigation of that custom ; hut this use only of the soul of his possessions must have 
is not probable. In Java and Bali widow sacrifice led primitive men to spare the real objects, and to 
has undoubtedly been introduced under Hindu present the dead person only with representations 
influence. In Java women vowed that they would of them. Bor this reason shrouds and coffins are 
follow their husbands in death, and insisted on minted with figures of men and animals ; the 
being burned with the corpse. The last recorded Dayaks give two boards to their dead, on which 
widow sacrifice took place at the end of the 16th all kinds of desirable objects are represented, 
cent, in the empire of Balambanan in East Java. Arms especially, so valuable to the Indonesians, 
At that time women were stabbed with a dagger, are copied in wood and given to the dead man 
They carried a turtle-dove with them, in which the (Key Islands, Bnru, Halmahera, Batu Islands, 
soul was supposed to soar up. Malacca). All other property of the deceased is 

In Bali the burning of widows exists up to the only exhibited and put away again after the 
present day, in spite of the earnest attempts of funeral. 

the Government to prevent it. Only women of Many of the tribes provide the dead person with 
the second and third castes are burned. Among money (Madagascar, Battaland, Nias, Timor, Hal- 
the Brahmans widow-burning is rare j and the mahera, Macassar, Central Celebes, Borneo), which 
fourth caste is too poor to pay the cost req^uired for is laid on his eyes, in his mouth, on his breast, or 
the ceremony. Widow sacrifice is perfectly vclun- in his hand. It is supposed that he can procure 
tary. As soon as they have offered themselves something for the money in the Land of Souls ; 
they are considered as saints ; offerings are made but this interpretation is of later date. The money 
to them, and all their wishes are satisfied; they maybe considered as part of the dead man^s pro- 
are in a state of exaltation about all the delights perty, which is given to him to take with him, or 
which await them in heaven. Their death raises as an indemnification for all the rest of his property 
their relatives also in the estimation of the people, which is not given to him. 

Widows are burned alive, or they kill themselves The Indonesian thinks it of the highest import- 
beforehand by falling upon a dagger. In Bali also ance that at least one sacrificial animal should he 
the turtle-dove is used to convey the soul to higher slain at his funeral, and this is universally done in 
regions. the Archipelago. Often at the funeral of a man of 

17. Sacrifices to the dead. — Sacrifices to the rank so many animals are butchered that a great 
dead are not voluntary gifts ; the dead are receiv- many of them remain unused. ^ Among agricul- 
ing what is due to them, i,e, their own possessions, tural peoples, like the Indonesians, cattle oon- 
Onginally there was no private property ; every* stitute the ^^eatest riches, and in order to he 
thing was the common property of a group of rich in the life hereafter the dead man must there- 
peome ; there was no question ox offerings to the fore take cattle with him. Amon^ those ^ that 
dead ; they were not necessary, for the feeling of have become Muhammadan the ammal slain at 
individuality was so undeveloped that there was the funeral is considered as a beast to ride on 
no thought of an independent existence of the soul across the bridge to the future life. It is also 
after death. The first individual possessions were customary to kill one or more hors^ for ^e de- 
no doubt hunting trophies and, in a wider sense, all parted soul (Madagascar, Battaland, Botti, Timor, 
personal adornments. These ornaments were, of Sumba). There are also few records of dog 
course, taken into the grave, as they were supposed sacrifice (New Guinea, Leti, Rotti, and among 
to be of no use to anybody but the deceased. the Bahaus in Borneo). 

The offerings to the dead are paid from the 18. Lingering of the soul temporarily near the 
inheritance of the deceased ; sometimes presents grave or the house. — ^The soul of the dead P^^^son 
are added, but this is not essential, and is done does not go to Hades immediately after death, but 
more for the sake of the survivors than fox that of roves about for some time in the neighbourhood 
the dead ; these presents are returned later. The of the grave j therefore the Indonesian builds a nut 
Indonesians exert themselves, therefore, during on the grave as an abode for the soul. In the 
their lives to provide themselves with clothes and house of the dead man a kind of bed of state is 
sacrificial animals which may be given to them at arranged for his use, near which Ms property is 
their death. The distribution of the inheritance exhibited and a light is burned every evening, 
is also connected with the offerings to the dead. This bed of state is left from, to^ forty days 
As a rule, the inheritance is not divided ; but, if it (Galelarese, Amhonese, Toiajas, Philippine Islands, 
is, this takes place only after the great festival of Dayaks, Minafikabauians). The third day after 
the dead, because first all expenses must be paid death plays an important pari among the Indo- 
from the inheritance. Generally the dead man nesians, for they hold t5ie belief that the soul is 
receives the mat on which he slept, his clothes, unconscious of the death of the body, and does not 
cooking-pan, rice, water, betel, tobacco, valuables, find it out before the third day after death.^ Gener- 
and ornaments. 9»lly the soul of the person who has just died mx:^t 

In earlier times, when giving possessions to the first be convinced of his death by the souls of the 
departed soul to take with him, people were departed (Dayaks, Galelarese, Battak, Niasaiana). 
prompted by fear of the dead man’s envy, if he The native CJhristians in the Moluccas spend riiis 
should see that his property was used by his day, therefore, in prayer and psalm-singing. For 
descendants, rather than by the wish that the gifts the same reason people attach great importance to 
might he useful to him in the life hereafter. This having the bodies of their relatives with them in 
fear must have given rise to the custom of giving their native country, that the soul may mmedi- 
the possessions of the dead to others (New Guinea, ately have the^soMa of the departed of ins oym 
some islands of the Moluccas, Minankahau). tribe es comp^^ons. When a person dies abroad, 

At present the Indonesians are universally of his friends, if possible, take his skeleton '^th 
opinion that the departed soul really uses these them, or only the head. If turn is impossible, 
objects, or rather their souls, in the life hereafter ; they take at least Ms clothes, his hair, or rarely 
and in order to detach the soul from the objects, the (in Ankola) some earth from the spot where he has 
food offered must be cooked and the objects broken, died. If they cannot get any pari of Ms corpse, 
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a doll is sometimes used to represent him (Papuans, 
Galelarese, Aukolaians). The objects mentioned 
are used as a medium to convey the soul of the 
departed to his native country. The soul remains 
bound to the corpse, to the earth, till the great 
festival of the (lead has been celebrated. This 
celebration cannot take place until all the flesh 
has been consumed ; for until then the soul 
* stinks,’ and is not admitted to the Land of Souls. 
The most important part of the feast of the dead 
is the collecting of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or put away in a cave 
(Central Celebes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram, 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Buru, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (as in Nias) all these 
solemnities are performed only with the head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, which they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Souls. 

19. Burning of corpses. — Generally corpses are 
buried in the ground, or placed on a scaffold ox in 
a tree. One tribe sometimes practises different 
methods. The essential thing is that the flesh 
must be decayed before the soul is really soul, 
and for this purpose corpses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. The Dayaks in 
the Southern and Eastern division bury the bodies, 
and then at the festival of the dead burn the bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Dayak 
tribes in Sarawak; corpses of chiefs are often 
burned two or three days after death. Among 
the Battak, only the Karo Battak and some more 
Northern tribes burn the bones of their dead. 
The ashes and the remnants of the hones are 
gathered in earthen pots and entombed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
hiring, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let these float down the river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis ; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to heaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animate another body. The souls of those whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectres, or 
ghosts. The corpses of people of rank are some- 
times burned only a few days after death. In- 
vestigations have made it certain that cremation 
is not oximnally an Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

20. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
— ^When the soul has got quite clear of the body 
because all the flesh has decayed, it is not sufficient 
to give it various objects to take with it on its 
way to the Land of Souls at the feast of the dead ; 
it must also be ‘conducted’ there. This is done 
by the priests and priestesses whose soul-substance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the soul of the departed to the Land of Souls. 
Among the Papuans the bones of the departed are 
wrapped up into a parcel and carried round in the 
dance ; afterwards they are collected and put into 
a hut, round which the people dance faster and 
faster till at last they run back to the village. By 
this dance the soul is led or, rather, driven away. 
Among the Galelarese the feast of the dead con- 
sists chiefly in performing dances, which after some 
days end in the people running four times round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 
^ave ; on this occasion a daughter or sister of the 
dead man arrays herself like a warrior ; she repre- 
sents the deceased, and as such is treated with 
homage and reverence by the guests. The Tobe- 
lorese keep the feast of the dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose hones are wrapped 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occasion the priests are supposed to deliver 
the souls from the power of evil spirits and convey 
them safely to their destination. After the feast 
the bones are placed on .scaffolds round the temple. 


and left there to decay, or they are taken to a 
small island, pointed out for the purpose. The 
Sumbanese believe that the souls of the departed 
trouble men in many ways ; through the feast of 
the dead they find rest, Le, they settle finally in 
the Land of Souls. The Sundanese have a ferry- 
man, who is summoned by the priests during the 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assemble. In the 
Luan Semata islands a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves in a diminutive 
vessel, which is then buried by the side of the 

f rave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 
ug up from the ^aves; they get something to 
eat at the feast of the dead, after which the women 
take them to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the open- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
day the bones are dug up ; they are cleaned and 
wrapped up in white bast. Among some tribes 
they are provided with a mask with a human 
face. These collections of bones are placed in 
huts erected for the purpose in the temple. The 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to the Land of Sonls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the hones are 
now and then carried round the temple. ^ The 
tiwah, or feast of the dead, of the Dayaks in the 
Southern and Eastern division of Borneo is gener- 
ally very extensive. Three days before the feast 
commences, a chest containing the bones is placed 
in a hut built for the purpose, where it is decor- 
ated, and where the dead person receives some- 
thing to eat. The priest summons Tempon telon, 
the Hayak Charon, to convey the sonls to the 
Land of Souls ; he himself also accompanies them, 
and in his song he informs the assembled guests 
what place he reaches on his journey. At this 
feast the bones of those who have been buried in 
the earth are dug np, and in festive procession 
they are carried to the sandong^ the family grave. 
They cross the water in native boats. When the 
bones have been entombed in the family grave, 
the priestesses dance round it, and pray the souls 
of those who have previously been intemd in this 

f ave to welcome kindly the newly arrived souls. 

separate ceremony takes place to convey the 
souls of the offerings to the Land of Souls. The 
whole ceremony is concluded with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the older people are supposed to 
drinlc palm-wine with the souls from the Land of 
Souls. With another Bayak tribe (the Many an) 
the priestess relates that she sees the souls chase 
a pig without being able to catch it; the newly 
arrived soul kills the animal without the slightest 
difficulty, since this is the pig which has been killed 
for him at Ms funeral. The Dayaks of Sarawak 
make a vessel of bamboo, and call imon the spirit 
of the winds to convey the souls. On account of 
the expense of the feast which must be held when 
the bones of the dead are dug up, the Battak 
celebrate it only with the bones of pe(mle of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Land of Souls, and 
gradually rise in rank till they are gods ; the souls 
of the common people, for whom this feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have been con- 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Souls, 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the fortieth 
or hundredth day after death. 

21. EMeriences on the way to the Land of 
Souls. — ^The priest or priestess conducts the soul 
to the Land of Souls, because, according to the idea 
of the Indonesians, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome — e.^., the climbing of high moun- 
tains and the crossing of rivers ; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire. Some 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Sarawak, Olo- 
Ngaju), others that it is a hog (Minahassa, Cen- 
tral Celebes), that keeps watch ; in order to pass 
the animal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central 
Celebes) or a bead (Sarawak) to eatj while the 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who 
interrogates the souls. In Central Celebes he is 
called Lankoda, and is a smith by trade. Un- 
married people and those who have never been 
incontinent receive a blow on their knees, which 
Xuevents them from going on ; also the souls of 
men who have never lolled any one are not allowed 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the 
Icukan of the Dayaks : the soul of a chaste man 
is pushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents 
a vagina, the tree a penis). Among the Mina- 
hassa the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, 
who treats the souls of the rich to a piece of pork, 
but sends away those of the poor. According to 
the Macassars, the guardian of heaven asks the 
souls whether they have faithfully observed the 
duties imposed by Islam. Among the Orang Lorn 
in Bahka the guardian of heaven is called Ake 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to the 
corpse what it has to answer to the questions of 
this spirit. In Ankola two spirits are supposed to 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to 
their questions with lies, the trap comes down and 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo 
Battak it is Bapa nibadabadia, ‘the illustrious 
father-guardian,* who questions the souls, chiefly 
concerning the way in which they have died (this 
being, in Indonesian thought, closely connected 
with the character of their earthly life) j he makes 
the souls pass over a plank which lies across a 
precipice ; then he draws back the plank, and the 
souls are separated from the earth for ever. In 
Nias the guardian of heaven is called Kalekamd ; 
he inquires about the deeds of the people on 
earth, and about the number of feasts they have 
given. When he judges a soul to be evil, he 
makes him cross the river on the edge of a sword ; 
the soul wounds his feet, falls into the water, 
and dies. Many Papuan tribes also believe in a 
guardian of heaven ; he admits to the city of souls 
only those who have brought something. 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here- 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea j this belief 
found its origin in the sun, which crossed the sea 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under 
the earth. It is only with further development 
that this notion has begun to play an ethic^ part 
in the ideas about retribution. Originally the 
coffin must have been the vessel in which the soul 
was supposed to cross the sea. The Torajas, 
Dayaks, and Niassians still use words for ‘ coffin * 
which have also the meaning of ‘vessel.* Some 
tribes put the corpses in vessels even to this day 
(some bayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc- 
cas) ; the Kayans give an oar to the dead person. 
In the Moluccas and in New Guinea the dead 
receive miniature vessels in which to make the 
voyage. 

Among the tribes who lived far inland, the idea 
of the sea gradually gave place to that of a river, 
across whicn a bridge was laid (Central Celebes, 
Southern Celebes, Minahassa, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Sunda, Battaland), This bridge consists of a plank 
or tree trunk, which bends and rocks violently 
when it is crossed, or it is a sword, or at least 
something as sharp as a sword (Galelarese, Bahaus, 
Niassians). It is only among the Papuans that we 
find the idea of a snake serving as a bridge to the 
Land of Souls. 

22. Retributioii.-~The Indonesians have no idea 


of retribution, in our sense of the word; yet 
they try men by a moral standard. Whetiier they 
will be allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
dependent on the possession of some virtues ; 
valour, liberality (and in connexion with this, 
riches), the gift of eloquence, or the observance 
of the marriage-duty. Killing an enemy after the 
death of a chief had also the purpose of endow- 
ing the chief with the character of valour. The 
souls of some peoxfle were not allowed to enter the 
Land of Souls j in the idea of the Indonesians they 
either have their own City of Souls or continue to 
wander about on earth. They are the souls of 
those who have perished suddenly by some acci- 
dent, of those who have been killed in battle, 
of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
leprosy, or cholera. Such a sudden death was 
regarded as a judgment of the gods: they had 
oftended in some way or other, and therefore the 
gods had suddenly cut off their lives. People are 
afraid of these souls: their bodies are often left 
unburied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
have notions about retribution which must have 
been borrowed from other peoples — e.q,^ when 
thieves are condemned to carry for ever the things 
stolen by them (Battak, Southern Celebes, Sanir 
Islands), or when souls have to pass through a fire 
in which those of the bad perisn and those of the 
good are uninjured. 

23, The Land of Souls. — The course of the 
sun, which disappears in the West every day, and 
is supposed to take the souls with it to the land 
of the dead, gave rise to the belief that the Land 
of Souls was situated in the West, and also to 
the custom of indicating the age of people by the 
different positions of the sun ; thus the word for 
‘ setting of the sun * is used for ‘ dying* (Torajas, 
Macassars, inhabitants of Halmahera, Afikola, 
Battaland). Allied to this is the custom of build- 
ing houses with the ridge from East to West, the 
entrance facing the West, so that a person, on 
entering the house, will have his face turned to 
the rising sun. Por the same reason corpses are 
buried from East to West ; or, in places where the 
Land of Souls is no longer supposed to be in the 
West, with the feet in the direction where it is 
supposed to be. Many peoples think that the Land 
of Souls is under the earth, and they look upon 
chasms and caves as being passages leading to 
it. Originally all the Indonesians believed in the 
under world, as may be seen from data still extant. 
At present many imagine the Land of Souls to be 
on the earth— on a mountain or in a valley. Among 
the inhabitants of Northern and Central Celebes 
it lies in the land which is their original home, 
so that the direction in which it is supposed to 
lie also shows where the people have come from. 
The religions conviction of the Tefigerese and the 
Baduis (both in Java) has had a share in the de- 
termination of the Land of Souls; the former 
consider it to be the volcano of Bromo, the latter 
the tombs of the last princes of the empire of 
P^ajaran. 

The views about life in the Land of Souls har- 
monize fairly well among the different tribes. 
Two features in them are strongly marked : life in 
the realm of the dead is simply a continuation of 
the life on earth ; he who was important here is 
important there ; he who was of no consequence 
here is of no consequence there. The second 
feature is that there are different divisions in the 
realm of the dead ; in every division the souls who 
have died in the same way live together : those 
who have perished in warfare live in one village, 
those who have been drowned or committed suicide, 
etc., live in others. Certain actions are done in 
the Land of Souls contrary to the way in which 
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they are done on earth : thus the souls give each 
other things with the left hand ; the language of 
the souls is the same as that of men, hut the mean' 
ing of the words in the Land of Souls is the direct 
opposite of their meaning on earth ; ‘black* 
there means ‘ white,* ‘ backward ’ means * forward,* 
etc. (Borneo, Ceram, Halmahera), 

Some tribes believe that the hereafter consists 
of layers, generally seven, one above the other. 
This IS, no donbt, connected with the belief that 
the soul dies several times — three, seven, or nine ; 
finally, it turns to water or dew (Torajas, Macas- 
sars, Dayaks, Balinese), a tree or a species of grass, a 
fruit or a blossom (Dayaks, Karo Battak, Papuans), 
earth (Minankabanians), an animal (Niassians, 
Minankabauians, Papuans). This belief is another 
proof of how material the soul is thought to be. 
When it has died a few times, it finally becomes 
soul - substance, and animates another part of 
nature. If, the soul which has been converted 
into dew or into a fruit is eaten, a new man is 
animated. 

24. Nature of the souls worshipped.— About the 
Land of Souls and the life of the soul the Indo- 
nesians axe indifferent ; but there is frecjnent inter- 
course between the souls and the living people, 
which shows itself in the greater or less reverence 
which the people feel for the souls (the difference 
between the souls of the departed and spirits which 
have always been considered as such is often 
hardly noticeable). For the souls of the departed 
continue to live with their descendants ; they are 
feared for their superior power, but they are also 
looked up to for help in the daily work ; they have 
power over rain, and they accompany the living in 
war. The souls punish with bad crops, illness, or 
death, when the (‘customary law*) is not 

observed. Therefore the living always try to 
conceal from them careless observance of the old 
customs. Thus an oath which has been made must 
be kept. The Indonesians have a strong sense of 
justice, and, when they know that they are wrong, 
they do not think that they can rely upon the help 
of tneir ancestors. The souls of the departed have 
a very exclusive character ; the souls reverenced 
^ one tribe will not help members of another. 
The Indonesians cannot form a conception of a 
universal God. Strangers may violate the ^Adat 
without being punished by the souls, but the latter 
avenge themselves in this case on the inhabitants 
of the land, or their descendants, over whom they 
have power ; this punishment can he averted only 
by killing the offender. 

Among the Karo Battak the souls of stillborn 
children, or children who have died before teething, 
are honoured with sacrifices, which induce them to 
avert illness from the house and to grant the wishes 
of their relatives. In the eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago it is chiefly the souls of those who have 
perished in warfare and who have died by accident 
that are reverenced as helps by their living rela- 
tives. Verv often the Indonesian does not realize 
what souls he invokes, as he very rarely mentions 
them by name. 

The souls of people who have called into life a 
new state of things are worshipped. So in Java 
every village worships the soul of the man who 
founded the village or first cultivated the land. 
At the beginning of every year a village-feast is 
held in his honour. In many islands of the Mo- 
luccas the founder of the village is reverenced j 
sacrifices are offered to him when a disaster is im- 
minent. This is found also among the Galelarese, 
Minahassians, and Niassians. An even more 
natural object fox adoration is the soul of a man 
who has brought about a great change in the 
economic or poEticsl state of things-— the first 
tiller of the soil, the first smith, etc, ; 


25. Accidental meetings with souls. — As the 
Indonesians believe that many souls wander about 
on earth, they must .sometimes come in contact 
with them, fe'o there are stories relating how some 
one has seen a soul, and as a rule the consequence 
is that he dies soon after. It is generally believed 
that, when a dog howls without reason, it is seeing 
a soul or a spirit. This power of seeing spirits is 
often ascribed to chickens, cats (Macassars and 
Battak), and pigs (Niassians). Occasionally a 
spirit or soul copulates with a woman, and the 
result is an ‘albino* — a timorous person who is 
afraid of the society of his fellow-men and soon 
withdraws to the wood — or a man endowed with 
supernatural strength. Some peoples pretend that 
they can perceive footprints of souls in ashes which 
are scattered on the floor for this purpose ; these 
footprints are either transverse or only as large 
as the joint of a finger (Philippine Islands, Central 
Timor, S.E. of Borneo, Ankola, Battaland). When 
a soul returns to the house, it generally makes its 
presence known by imitating the noise of some one 
moving or dropping all kinds of household articles. 
When a soul or spirit speaks to, hits, or bites a 

exson, the consequences are generally bad; a 
eadache, fever, or a feeling of illness ensues. An 
irritating eruption of the skin, shingles, and similar 
diseases are also attributed to contact with a spirit 
or soul. 

26. Incidental worship of souls. — At such 
casual meetings there is no question of adoration, 
Eeverential acts generally take place in the house, 
because the souls of the departed usually stay in 
places where they lived during their lives. At 
feasts the souls of the departed always get a share ; 
it is placed in the attic, or in the ridge of the roof, 
the places where the souls are supposed to reside. 
But the souls receive a share not only of the food, 
but of eveiything that is made in the village or 
outside it ; if a house is built, the souls get a minia- 
ture dwelling (Torajas, Gorontalese, Galelarese, 
Dayaks ; the Torajas also make miniature smithies 
ana salt factories for the souls) ; if a rice field is 
made, a small garden is specially laid out for the 
souls (Niassians, Minahassians, Torajas). 

27. Worship of souls in houses specially 
erected for the purpose. — The souls worshipped 
in the homes are naturally the ancestors of the 
family living there. Besides these, there are an- 
cestral souls that look after the interests of all 
the village. These are the souls of chiefs and 
brave warriors, who protected the inhabitants of 
their o-wn village during their lives, and continue 
to do so now that they are dead. For them a home 
is built — a temple. We find such houses among 
nearly all Indonesian tribes ; and, where they are 
no longer extant, there are usually indications that 
they did exist. We sometimes read that souls, 
battling for the people in war, live in the temple 
(Timor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, Nias), but the 
village guardian spirit has joined them. Where, 
through the influence of the Government, warfare 
has been made impossible, as among the Macassars 
and Bugineae, only the village guardian spirit is 
worshipped in the temple. When the people go to 
war, sacrifices are made in the temple, and the souls 
are asked to march with them ; as a rule nobody is 
allowed to enter the building till the warriors have 
returned. But off erings are also made in the temple 
when a general disaster visits the village, or when 
the peo]^e join in work of a general nature, such as 
planting or reaping rice. Some tribes keep the 
captured skulls of enemies in the temple (Papuans, 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Torajas) ; among the Niassians 
the idols in the temple are touched with the skulls. 
Even among such tribes as the Kailians and the 
Luwuians in Celebes, who have adopted Muham- 
madanism, heads of slain enemies are preserved in 
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the temple, which in other respects has more or less 
assumed a Muhammadan character. 

One of the chief functions of the chiefs is to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest with their fellow- 
villagers (= relatives). The souls of the departed 
chiefs, however, must also have a share in the con- 
sultations of their descendants; therefore the 
temple of the village has come to he used as a 
council-house (Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo, Nias, Battaland). 

The temples are mostly decorated with figures 
of animals, especially of crocodiles and serpents 
(New Guinea, Solor, Halmahera, Central Cefehes, 
Borneo). These figures are believed to represent 
the incarnations of the souls that live in the temple. 
In the temples are kept the instruments with which 
the souls are summoned or their attention drawn, 
such as drums, bamboo speaking-trumpets, and 
triton shells (New Guinea, Ceram, Solor, Central 
Celebes). 

28, Corpse and parts of the body as mediums 
in soul-worship,-— when the Indonesian invokes 
the souls, he has in view either a certain class of 
souls or the souls of the departed in general. When 
he wants to have intercourse with the soul of a 
definite person, he does so usually by a medium. 
The medium must always be something with 
which the dead person was in close connexion 
during his life on earth— e.gr., the corpse or the 
hones. So the corpse of a person is sometimes used 
to find out who is guilty of his death ; if the coffin 
begins to move at one of the questions, this is con- 
sidered to be an affirmative answer (Babar, Burn). 
Among the Torajas a skeleton is preserved in his 
former home or in the temple to remain in contact 
with the soul. The numerous graves where the 
Indonesians continue to bring their ofierings from 
year’s end to year’s end to obtain the fulfilment of 
a wish prove that the skeleton is considered as a 
medium for the soul. Among the Torajas an an- 
cestor’s skull is sometimes kept in the house, and 
on certain occasions people bring it ofierings and 
ask it to heal their sick. Particularly among the 
Dayaks, preserving the skulls of deceased chiefs is 
of frequent occurrence. The Battak consider the 
loss of such a skull so important that they would 
sacrifice anything to get it back ; all the happiness 
of the house is intimately connected with it. The 
Niassians bury the skulls of their men of rank before 
the house ; in times of Illness a cord is passed from 
the ^aves into the house, and prayers are uttered 
for tlie patient’s recovery. In the islands of Timor 
Laut, Ceram, and Burn, and among the Papuans, 
skulls are often used as mediums. Hair and nails 
of the deceased are used throughout the Archi- 
pela^ to get into contact with the departed soul. 
The Papuans frequently use the teeth and the lower 
jaw for this purpose. 

29. Objects as mediums, — Objects used by the 
deceased are considered as mediums, for something 
of its late possessor is supposed to olin^ to them. 
Many objects which have now become fetishes must 
originally have been mediums, which carried on 
intercourse with the former owners; the State 
ornaments mentioned above are examples. Besides 
these old heirlooms which constitute the connexion 
with the deceased, many other objects are used as 
mediums, not to get into contact with a definite 
soul, but with any of the souls — experiments, 
resembling our table-turning, by means of which 
thieves are found out. The experiment with the 
rice-’van resembles our table-turning very closely ; 
it is laid on the extended fingers, and, when it begins 
to tap on the floor, the answer is considered to he 
affirmative (Luwni, Amhon) ; among the Macassars 
the vap rolls over the floor and falls at the feet of 
the thiei The Dayaks spin an axe on the top of 
their fingers. In Babar, Leti, and Halmahera a 


piece of rattan or bamboo is made to vibrate ; 
the Galelarese measure a piece of rattan with 
the span of the hand, and, if the fingers begin to 
trill when stretching the span, this is considered 
to he an affirmative answer. A lemon, a basket, 
or a stick is suspended on a rope; the answer 
is affirmative when the object begins to swing 
to and fro (Malays, Macassars, Burn). There 
are countless experiments of this kind among the 
Indonesians. 

30. Images as mediums, — Making images which 
represent the departed is certainly of a much more 
recent date than the use of relics as mediums. The 
Torajas use wooden masks, which are bound before 
the bones at the feast of the dead ; after the feast 
the bones are buried, but the masks are preserved 
till another feast of the dead ; they are rarely used 
as mediums, yet people are very much attached to 
them. An image in itself has no value. It gets 
its value only when something of the deceased has 
been transmitted to it. Among the Torajas the 
masks owe their saoredness to their contact with 
the hones of the dead person. In Nias one of the 
shapes in which the soul appears, namely, a spider, 
is brought into contact with the image. In New 
Guinea the Papuans drive the soul into the image, 
etc. The Papuans call their images horwar ; they 
are hideous things, carved in wood, a foot long ; 
people pay homage to them, and on important 
occasions consult them, e.ff, when going on a 
journey. When the questioner is seized by a fit of 
trembling, the affair looks ominous, and he gives 
up his plan; in cases of illness the images are 
placed at the head of the sick-bed. When a 
/corwar has predicted something that has not come 
true, the image is ill-treated or sold. In many of 
the Molucca islands images of the departed are 
found, which are generally stored away m the attic 
of the house j in times of need or illness the father 
of the family feeds them, and asks for their assist- 
ance. Sometimes the tribes of the Moluccas do 
not use images as mediums, hut stones and pieces 
of wood (Wetar, Timor), or palm-leaves cut in the 
form of a band with six fingers JKotti). At every 
death such an object is made, hung on the roof, 
and sprinkled with blood ; it is left there till it 
has completely decayed. In Halmahera the soul is 

g adually lured into an image, but only temporarily. 

. earlier times the Javanese must have made 
images of the departed ; we meet with a remnant 
of this in a children’s game, called Mni Towong, 
in which a doll made in a special way is animated, 
after which it jumps about in a jerky manner, to 
the great enjoyment of the children. From many 
particulars of the game it appears clearly that 
we have really to do with an image used as a 
medium in former times, The Tefigerese in Java 
have their household gods, consisting of images, 
up to this day. The Battak use some images of 
ancestors which they call dehata idup. They are 
kept among the rafters of the roof, and frequently 
receive food-offerings. They are believed to give 
life and to bestow blessings, and are particularly 
worshipped hy barren women. The Niassians 
always worship their ancestors by means of skil- 
fully carved images called adm. They feed them 
by rubbing them with blood and egg, and adorn 
them by sticking feathers of fowls and bristles of 
pigs on them. If an image receives a crack, it is 
thought that the soul has escaped, and a new image 
is made. Offerings, are made to the images on all 
important events of life, in illness, etc. Several 
Bayak tribes in Sarawak keep images, which they 
feea at stated times, and which guard the village 
and watch over the work of the fields. Some tribes 
in the Philippine Islands used images of ancestors 
made of stone, gold, and ivory. They were kept 
in the houses. Here and there, as, in the 
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Philippine Islands and in Borneo, the souls of the 
departed are worshipped by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism.— It is possible to get into con- 
tact with the souls of the departed not only by 
means of objects, but also by means of men. 
Spirits wandering about freely enter a human 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him. Such a human medium is called a 
shaman. To summon the spirits, drums are beaten 
(Central Celebes, Halmahera), dracsena leaves are 
woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic ' 
trance the soul remains on the shoulder of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. The spirits 
enter through the joints, under the nails, through 
the anus, and so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
the medium imperceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his fingers, or presses his hands on the back 
of nis head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The spirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
asses into shocks, after which the medium calms 
own, and answers the questions put to him ; or 
else he leaps to his feet and begins to dance to the 
measure of the drums. A shaman is simply a 
medium who allows himself to be used as a mouth- 
iece for the spirits.^ A priest’s only aim is to make 
is soul-substance rise up to the lora of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul-substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salient trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
phenomena are a mere appendage; among others 
priesthood and shamanism have been blended; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. Among the Toraj as of Central Glebes, 
priesthood only is found. Among the Toba Battak 
the two classes are sharply distinguished. A sha- 
man is called sihaso ; he works quite spontaneously, 
and is perfectly unconscious of what he says .or 
does; aatu is the word for the real priest, who 
practises sorcery, banishes the spirits of disease, 
and recalls runaway soul-substance to a man. At 
sacrificial ceremonies it is the datu who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
sihaso* The Papuans also keep the two functions 
separate ; the inderri reveals his predisposition to 
be a shaman by a fainting fit in the presence of a 
corpse ; the Iconoor^ on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between men and 
spirits. The Javanese, too, distinguish the ordinary 
dukun>i who bears the same character as the Batta 
datUy from the dukun shaman ; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earlier shamans. 

There is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Dayaks, Buginese, and Minahassians. 
The priests perform some shamanistic actions in 
addition to their priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which has helped the priest in discovering 
the soul-substance, or in conducting the soul of the 
dead person, incarnates itself finely in the body 
of the priest, who in this condition performs some 
actions as if it were the spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians the only sign of the sha- 
manism part is that, wherever the priest in his 
peregrination through the heavens to seek the soul- 
substance meets a spirit, he makes the latter speak 
through himself. With the Buginese priests and 
priestesses the shamanistic side is not essential. 

Among the inhabitants of Halmahera and the 
Parigians in Central Celebes, priesthood has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Halmahera 
the priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called /mi ; 
then he speaks another tongue ; different spirits 
manifest themselves, according to which the jini- 
feasts are divided into difiprent divisions. The 
shamanism in Parigi is exactly the same. It may 


be demonstrated with all but absolute certainty 
that both these peoples have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammadans. 

32. Demonology. — For different reasons souls of 
dead people may rise so high in the esteem of the 
people that they come to be regarded as gods. 
Besides these, the Indonesians have other gods 
who have never been men. They ascribe the 
mystery of the origin of man, natural phenomena 

volcanic eruptions, landslides, storms — to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter- 
course ; he fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar with them. With gods and spirits he 
comes only occasionally into contact— e.gf,, when he 
happens to cross their path or offends them ; but 
for the most part he feels indifferent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

33, The Creator and Creation. — In the Archi- 
peTa^o we find some Hindu names for the gods, 
but it is going too fax to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus ; the foreign 
names were given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of Batara Guru is found among Battak 
and Malays ; among the Dayaks in Mahatara and 
Betara or Pitara ; among me Balinese in Pitara ; 
and among the Tagals in the Philippine Islands in 
Bathala, In the same way we find the Arabic 
Allah ta^dld in Hatalla among the Dayaks, Laha^ 
tala in Burn, and Latala in Solor. 

Among all peoples we find a supreme Being who 
has created the world; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the creator is often called upu lero, but the con- 
nexion between him and the creation of man is 
very vague. In some islands people are supposed 
to descend from a woman who came down from 
heaven. In others the first men are believed to 
have originated from trees or bamboo. In Buru 
the highest god is called Opo-geba-snulat, * the lord 
moulder of man,’ ‘the lord creator of man.* He 
is said to have sent his messenger to the earth in 
olden times ; this is Nabiata (the ‘ prophet Adam ’). 
The name has certainly been derived from the 
Muhammadans, but messengers of gods who de- 
scend to earth are prevalent among all Indonesian 
peoples. Among the peoples living more to the 
West we find creation stories. Thus the Buginese 
say that the first men were born from a union of a 
son of the god of the upper world with a daughter 
of the god of the under world. Their children were 
the first men, who, when their parents returned 
home, were left behind in this world, which was 
formed from a handful of earth given by the god of 
the upper world to his son. This is the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea current among the Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly pronounced among the 
Minahassians. The first human being, a woman, 
is moulded from the earth, and is impregnated by 
the west wind. She bears a son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meeting her afterwards, 
but not knowing her to be his mother, marries her, 
and in this way becomes the progenitor of the first 
men. The son. Tear, is merely the sun, who in 
the morning arises from his motner, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Toraj as of Central Celebes the two gods 
Ilai, ‘ man,* and Indara, ‘ maid,* make man. These 
two again stand for the sun and the earth. They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the wind and live. In Siau the highest god is 
called Duata or Buata, a corruption of the Skr. 
Devatd (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Buginese in Dmata\ 
among the Javanese in D&hata^ and Juata ; 

among the Dayaks in J ehata and J ata ; among the 
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Mon^ondouians in Buata ; in the Philippine islands 
in Divata^ Davata^ and Diuata . ) The Bayaks in 
S.E. Borneo think that the world was created by 
Mahatara and Jata, who are simply the sun and 
the earth. The Battak believe that the first men 
were bom from the daughter of the chief god Ompu 
Tuhan mnla jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having moulded it in the world-ocean with the 
aid of her father. Probably this daughter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the chief god Lowa- 
langi (Lubu-langi) and the lower gods and men 
are all believed to have come forth from the buds 
of one and the same tree. 

34. The preserver of Creation, — Nature- worship, 
which is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago, passes into myths of gods towards the 
West. The chief god is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert influence on his creation j he 
makes the earth fruitful, penetrates with his 
light every where, sees everything, and punishes 
what displeases him (chiefly incest, sexual inter- 
course with animals, lies, and theft). On the other 
hand, this sun-god has entered so little into the 
life of the people, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; but often the creator has transferred to 
one or more other gods the task of the administra- 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to the background and he is known only by name, 
while his servants, to whom, he has transferred his 
task, are worshipped. In the Moluccas, creator 
and preserver are one person 5 he is worshipped 
under the symbol of a lamp. Once a year a great 
sacrificial feast is held, at the time when he is 
thought to descend to earth to make it fruitful. 
He never interferes with the deeds of other spirits, 
whether good or evil ; he does not rule. In Bum 
the chief god is invoked only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timorese calls upon the preserver when making a 
vow, or by way of confirmation of the truth of 
what he has said. 

The chief servant of the creator among the 
Torajas is Pue mpalahuru ; he is the sun, who sees 
everything and punishes; he receives offerings 
in cases of general disaster, and his name is called 
upon when some one takes an oath or is cleansed 
from sin. The myths of the Minahassians set forth 
with great clearness how the creator has divided 
the administration of the world among different 

f ods, hut all these different gods may be traced 
acfc to the sun. The Mahatara of the Bayaks 
does not take notice of unimportant things ; ne is 
called upon only in eases of the utmost need, and 
then it xs always necessary to sacrifice a buffalo to 
him, the sacrificial rites being performed by seven 
priestesses. Tamei Tingei is the chief god of the 
Bahaus, who punishes misdeeds and gives rewards. 
Other gods have the charge of husbancky, and are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
chief god of the Battak, Ompu mula jadi, has trans- 
ferred his power to three ^ds ; Batara gum, 
Soripada, and Manalabulan. The last is a wanton, 
inconstant, and fickle divinity. He has the prin- 
cipal share in the conduct of human affairs, and is 
always able to thwart the good intentions of the 
other two gods. For this reason the Battak are 
particularly anxious to secure his favour.^ The 
Wiassians assert that the god Lature resides in the 
sun ; he is the owner of mankind, and can kill 
people at pleasure ; therefore ofierings are made to 
him that he may spare them. But Lowalangi (Lubu- 
langi) is even more powerful than Lature. Lowa- 
langi has power over life and death, hlessmgs and 
curses, riches and poverty ; he appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and an avenger of evil. His name occurs 


in numerous expressions in daily life, hut in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little heed to him. 

The administrator often interferes with men 
W means of animals, which are his messengers. 
Thus birds of bad omen are sent as the mes- 
sengers of the gods to warn men. Among different 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent by the gods 
to avenge some evil, and by ordeals also the gods 
judge guilt or innocence among men. 

35. Predestination. — The Indonesians always 
consider an accident which has befallen a man as 
a punishment for some evil that he has committed. 
They also believe that their lot here on earth is 
predetermined, and that they themselves have 
wanted it to be as it is. This idea is illustrated 
in a great many stories. There is, for instance, a 
story of a man who was dissatisfied with his lot, 
and went to the supreme lord to ask him to change 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com- 
plainer to choose again, and then it was found 
that he had chosen the same as had fallen to his 
share before (Torajas, Battak, Bayaks, Galela- 
rese, Niassians). Tne way in which a person is to 
die is also predestined at his birth ; to prove this a 
story is told about a man who was always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger would kill him, and who was 
crushed by a falling wooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child who was killed by a string of crocodile teeth, 
because it had been foretold that crocodiles would 
cause its death (Torajas, Battak). The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Batt^ and 
Sea Bayaks ^ means of a plant ; among the 
Bayaks of S.E. Borneo and the Torajas by means 
of a rope ; among the Karo Battak by means of a 
measure for rice; among the Minahassians by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship. — At the present stage of 
development of Animism in Indonesia a definite 
moon-worship is rarely found. Here and there in 
the Moluccas the moon is worshipped. In Babar 
the war-spirit is supposed to reside in the moon ; 
the Tomorians point out the moon as the abode of 
the rice-spirit ; and they have many songs in its 
honour. The Mafors in New Guinea receive 
the crescent of the new moon with shouts of joy, 
and the women sing in its honour. The Papuans 
believe the moon to he the abode of a woman. 
Many Indonesian peoples believe that happiness 
and misfortune are caused by the different positions 
of the moon — which proves that its influence on 
their spiritual conceptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods. — Just because the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inhabitants of the earth, the latter have felt the 
need of intermediate gods, souls of the departed 
who have risen to be gods. They can assist man 
in approaching the original gods. A frequently re- 
euTTing name for these is sama^^ and other moaified 
forms. They are of little use to the people, but of 
infinite use to the priests, who call upon them to 
assist them in their work, and then the spirits 
accompany and help them. The Bayaks have the 
most intimate knowledge of these intermediate 
gods. According to them, they have not been 
souls of men, bub are allied to men. They used 
to live with them on the earth, but a quarrel 
induced them to move to the heavens. Every 
priest (or priestess) has his own saMan who assists 
Mm, from which it appears that here we really 
have souls of the departed. This is also seen from 
the fact that heroic exploits are told of some of 
these saHiaTts, In a storm a special spirit is called 
upon, whilst another has power over the tribes. 
Tnese spirits punish their servant (the priest) when 
he does not fulfil a promise. The Torajas say that 
their intermediate spirits carry on an endless war 
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fare with other evil spirits, who live in the air, and 
who always lie in wait to fall upon men. 

38. Abode and manner of living* of the gods. — 
These gods and spirits are supposed to live in 
heaven or on high mountains. As they always 
live in the light, they are imagined as white 
figures, who for that reason require white ofier- 
ings : white hens, white buffaloes, etc. Stories 
prevail evei-ywhere that heaven used to be close to 
earth, so that it was possible to reach it with the 
hand. Grease or oil was scraped off from heaven, 
hut, in consequence of some injudicious action of 
an inhabitant of earth, heaven was drawn up (Mo- 
luccas, Central Celebes, Borneo, Nias). In former 
times there was a lively intercourse between men 
and gods; numerous stories survive telling of 
somebody climbing up to heaven along a liana or 
rattan. Mountains are considered as leading up 
to heaven (Minahassians, Toba Battak) ; or the 
rainbow is the way upward (Central and Southern 
Celebes) ; or a gossamer thread (Halmahera). In 
the abode of the gods everything is imagined as 
earthly, only much more beautiful ; often wonder- 
ful trees are foxmd there, which bear cotton, or 
gold and silver fruits, A peculiar trait in the con- 
ceptions which these people form of the gods is 
that they are easily deceived and imposed upon, 
one of the commonest deceptions being that a 
buffalo, pig, or other animal is promised as a 
sacrifice, whereas in reality nothing is given hut 
an egg or some such trifle. 

39. Volcano gods and sea gods. — ^Volcanoes and 
seas, with their dangers, in which some perish and 
from which others escape, are thought by the 
Indonesians to he inhabited by spirits. In Mina- 
hassa every volcano is supposed to be inhabited 
by a god, and numerous stories are current about 
tnoee volcano gods. The volcano Gunufi Awu in 
the island of Siau received an annual sacrifice of 
a child. Human skulls were occasionally thrown 
as sacrifices into the crater of Ternate. Every 
year the Tengerese in Java hold a great sacrificial 
festival for the crater of the volcano Bromo. 

Throughout the Archipelago sacrifices are mode 
to the spirits of the sea. The most widely known 
of all liiese is the goddess Niai or Eatu Loro 
Kidul, who lives in a beautiful palace at the 
bottom of the ocean on the south coast of Java, 
whence she holds sway over the spirits living in 
the caverns. With great reverence and with offer- 
ings the Javanese enter this region. She is also 
supposed to live at some definite places on the 
south coast; there people lie down to sleep in 
order to receive revelations from her. Those who 
live by gathering swallows^ nests in the crevices of 
the rocks especially reverence her. A temple has 
even been built for her there, in which sacrifices 
are made. 

A spirit, Karaeng lowe, ‘ the high lord,* is wor- 
shipped in Southern Celebes under the sign of 
the linga and yonL This is the only instance of 
this kind of worship in the Malay Archipelago. 
In many places in Southern Celebes there are 
houses dedicated to this spirit, where he is wor- 
shipped under the sign of two stones, which evi- 
dently represent the genitals of the two sexes, 
Karaeng lowe dispenses fortune and misfortune ; 
he has dominion over life and death ; the patient 
who desires health, the mother who desires a child, 
the merchant who desires success, the gambler who 
desires gain, the husbandman who desires a good 
harvest, aU pray to Karaeng lowe, and vow to 

f ive him something if he will grant them their 
esire. When they have obtained what they 
wanted, it would be very dangerous to refrain, from 
keeping their vow ; Karaeng lowe would avenge 
this by sending illness. The Karaeng lowe worship 
is probably of Hindu origin. 


40. Tree spirits. — Besides gods and demi-gods, 
the Indonesians have lower spirits, who reside in 
trees, mountains, and rivers. It is only when 
people cross their paths that they injure them. If 
a person supposes himself to have been made ill by 
such a spirit, he makes offerings to him; other- 
wise there is no worship offered to these lower 
spirits. Among them the tree spirits occupy a 
foremost place. Every tree has soui-suhstance, but 
not every tree has a spirit. These spirits inhabit 
large trees, generally some species of ficus. If the 
Indonesians cut doivn a large tree, they first make 
an offering to the spirit, and beg him to go to 
some other place. These tree spirits are very 
dangerous. They often carry oft’ the soul-suh- 
stance of a man, and then a sacrifice is made to 
reclaim it. The Dayaks believe that they some- 
times carry off’ even li'idng people. They can also 
cause lunacy. Some tribes (as in Borneo and in 
Siau) imagine the tree spirits to be spirits wander- 
ing about independently. The Minankabaiiians 
believe that they appear in the shape of animals. 
The Dayaks of Sarawak hang on a tree a piece of 
their clothing, as being a part of themselves, as 
an offering for the spirit, 

41. How spirits appear and how they are 
banished. — We have already mentioned that tree 
spirits sometimes appear as animals. This is also 
the case with other demons, when they reveal 
themselves to man. They sometimes appear as 
serpents (Burn, Sunda, Borneo), as fireflies (Babar), 
as birds (Minankabau), as tigers (Sundanese), or 
as men. Some tribes believe that the spirits may 
appear in all possible shapes. The universal 
means of keeping them away is the use of pungent 
and bad-smelling things, among which onions and 
ginger-roots take a foremost place ; very often a 
bad smell is produced by burning something. A 
custom of frequent occurrence in the Archipelago 
is to lay women after childbirth near a smoulder- 
ing fire, to^ keep the spirits at a distance from 
them. Besides fire, thorny boughs are used to 
ward ofi’ spirits, who are supposed to he afraid 
of being wounded by them. When a man knows 
the spirit’s name and pronounces it, the spirit’s 
power over him is broken. Alb. C. Krxjiji'. 

LiTWiATimBi. — The greater part ot Indonesia is under Dutch 
rule, and the Dutch have paid great attention to the customs 
and religions of their subject races. Many valuable contribu- 
tions to these subjects are dispersed in a number of Dutch 
scientific periodicals, among which may be particularly men- 
tioned : Tijdschrift wor Jnaische Tml-^ Land- en VolkenJcunde 
(Batavia and The Hague) ; Bydraffen tot de Taal-y Land- en 
Volkmhmide van Nederlandsch-Xndie (The Hague) ; Verhande- 
lingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunaten en 
WeteTischappen (Batavia) 5 Mtdedeelingen van voegt het Neder- 
landeckt Zendelinggenootachap (Rotterdam); Tydackrift van 
het koniriklijk Jifederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap 
(Leyden); and TijdeehHft voor JXederlandsm-Indui (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

i. GENjBRJLL,-~Ot general works dealing with Indonesia may 
be mentioned : F. v alentyn, Oud en Nieuw Oost-ZndUn, 
8 vole., Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1724-26 (still valuable) ; J. 
Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago^ S vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1820; C. J. Temmiuck, Cmp d'ceil giniral but lee 
possessions nierlandaises dans Vlnde archipilagiqxie, 8 vols,, 
Leyden, 1846^9; S, MUUer, Iteizen en Onderzoekeningen in 
den indisch. ArcJdpelf 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1857; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Arahivelago^ London. 1877; H. von 
Rosenberg, Her malayische Armpel^ Leipzig, 1878; A. 
Bastian, indonesien, 4 pts., Berlin, 1884-89 ; G, A. Wilken, 
Randleiding voor de vergelijlkende Volhenkunde van Heder- 
landseh-ln<m, Leyden, 1893 (the best general introduction in a 
moderate compass). The writings of G. A. Wilken are a store- 
house of information on the religion and sociology of Indonesia. 
They were published in the form of articles in many periodicals, 
but are now accessible in a collected edition: He verapreide 
Geschriften van Prof. Hr. G. A. Wilken^ ed. F. D. E. Oasen- 
bruggen, 4 vols., The Hague, 1912. The fullest general account 
of the animiatio beliefs of the Indonesians is the work of A C. 
Kruijt, Eet animiame in den indiaohen Arohipelt The Hague, 
1906. 

W* SpAoiAL.’-^a) Malay Peninsula : T. J. Newbold,PoWtica2 
and Statiatical Accowni of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malaceat London, 1839; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magto^ do. 
1900; W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of thjS 
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Malay Peninmla^ 2 vols., do. 1906 : N. Annandale, FasGiculi 
Malayeme&^ do. 1903-04; R, J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, 
London and Leyden, 1906. 

(i>) Sumatra; W. Marsden, Sistory of Sumatra^ London, 
1811 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Be Aijehen, 2 vols., Batavia and 
Leyden, 1893-94, and Uet GajUand, eu zijne B&wojiers, Batavia, 
1903 ; F. Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder avf Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1847; J. von Brenner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen 
Suinatras, Wurzburg, 1894; J. Warneck, Bie Beligion der 
Batah, Leipzig, 1909 ; B. Hagen, * Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Battareligion,’ Tijdschr. voor ind. Taal-, Land' en YolkeU' 
ifcwnde, xxviii. (1883) 498-646; J. B. Neumann, *Het Pane- en 
BUa-strooxngebied op het eiland Sumatra,’ Tijdschr. van het 
Bed. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. ii., Afdeeling : Meer uitgebreide 
artikelen, no. 2 (1886), ib. iii. nos. 1-3 (1886), ib. iv, no. 1 (1887); 
C. J Westenberg, * Aanteekeningen omtrent de godsdienatige 
begrippen der Karo-Bataks,’ Bijd. tot de Tadt-, Land- en 
Yolkenkunde van Ned.-lndie, xli. (1892) 208-253 ; J. H. Neu- 
mann, ‘De Begoe in de godsdienstige begrippen der Karo- 
Bataks in deDoessoen,’ Mededeelingen van wege het Med. Zend' 
elinggenootsch. xlvi. (1903) 23-39, and ‘ Een en ander aangaande 
de Karo-Bataks,’ ib. xlviii. (1904) 861-376, xlix, ^905) 64-67, 
1. (1906)27-40, 347-364 ; M. joustra, *Hefc ieven, de zeden en 
gewoonten der Bataks,' ib. xlvi. (1903) 386-426; A. L. van 
Hasselt, Volksbeschriwing van Midden 'Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881-82 ; B. Hagen, Bie OraiigKubu auf Sumatra, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1908 ; J. L. van der Toorn, ‘ Het aniraisiue 
bij den Minangkabauer der Padangsche bovenktnden,’ Bijd. tot 
de TaaU, Land- en Yolkenkunde van Ned.'lndie, xxxix. (1890) 
48-104 ; G. J. van Dongen, ‘ De Koeboes in de Onderafdeeling 
Koeboestreken der Reaidenbie Palembang,’ ib. Ixiii. (1910) 177- 
334; J. Kreemer, *De Loeboes in Mandailing,’ ib. Ixvi. (1912) 
303-336. 

(c) Nias ; J. T. Nieuwenhuisen and H. C, B. von Rosen- 
berg, ‘ Verslag omtrent het eiland Nias en deszelis bewonera,* 
Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en 
Wetenschapjpen, xxx. (1863) 1-163 ; E. Modigliani, £7n Viaggio 
a Nias, Milan, 1890 ; J. A. Fehr, Der Niasser irn Leben und Ster- 
ben, Barmen, 1901 ; H, Sundermann, Bie Insel Nias und die 
bst, do. 1906; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘Godsdienst 
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en bilgeloof der Niassers,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. TaaU, Land< 
en Yolkenkunde, xxvi. (1880) 109-167; J. W. Thomas, *De 
jacht op het eiland Nia8,’z6. 274-282; F* Kramer, ‘Der Gdt- 
zendienst der Niasser,' ib. xxxili. (1890)473-600; T. C. Rappard, 
*Het eiland Nias en zijne bevt^oners,' tot de Taal', Land' 
en Yolkenkunde van Ned,'JndU, Ixii. (1909) 477-648. 

(d) Engano; O. L. Helfrich, ‘De eilandengroep Engano,' 
Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. u. v., Afdeeling: 
Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no. 1(1888), 1-29, 816-838 ; E. Modig* 
hani, L’Isola delle Bonne: Viaggio ad JSngano, Milan, 1894. 

(e) Java ; T. S. Raffles, History of Java, 2 vols,, Loudon, 1817; 
P. J. Veth, Java^, 4 vols., Haarlem, 1896-1907 (^e standard 
work); J. W. Winter, ‘JavaansclieMythologie,'rt>’dscAr. voor 
Nemands Indie, v, i. (1843) 1-88, and ‘ Intelhngen, Gewoonten 
en Gebruiken der Javanen te Soerakarta,* ib. 469-486, 664-618, 
690-744; W. R. van HoSvell, ‘Bijdragen tot de kennis der 
Badoeinen in het zuiden der Besidentie Bantam,’ Tijdschr. voor 
Ned.-Indie, vii, iv. (1846) 335-430; J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, 

* Die TenggSresen, ein alter javanischer Volksstamm,’ Bijd. tot 
de Taal; Land- en Yolkenkunde van Ned.-IndU, lili. (190p 
81-147 ; G, A. J. Hazeu, ‘ Kleine bijdragen tot de ethnographie 
en de folklore van Java,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Tool', Land' en 
Yolkenkunde, xlvi. (1903) 289-309. 

(/) Bali : R. Friederich, ‘ Voorloopig Verslag van het eiland 
Bali,’ Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxii. (1848) 1-63, xxiii. (1849) 1-67 ; R. van 
Eck, ‘ Schetsen van het eiland Bali,’ Tijdschr. voor Ned.'Indie, 
new ser., vii. (1878) 86-180, 166-213, 406-430, viii. (1879) 86-60, 
104-134 (religion), 286-806, 865-887, ix. (1880) 1-89, 102-132, 196- 
221, 401-429, ix. (1880) 1-18, 81-96 ; J. Jacobs, Emigen tijd 
07 ider de Baliers, Batavia, 1888 ; F. A, Uefrinck, ‘Bijorage tot 
de kennis van het eiland Bali,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Tool', Land- 
en Yolkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) 233-472. 

(d) Sarawak and British North Borneo : H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848; Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests gf the 
Far EasY^, 2 vols., do. 1868 ; H. Ling Roth, The Natives ^ 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1896; W. H. 
Furness, The Home Life of Borneo Mead'hunters, Philadelphia, 
1002 ; E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years among the Sea Byaks qf 
Borneo, London, 1911; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1912 ; ‘Religious Bites and 
Oustoms 0 / the Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak,' by L. Nyuak, tr. 
B. Dunn, Anthropos, 1. (1906) 11-23, 166-184, 403-426; ‘The 
Mengap Bungai Taun, a Sacred Chant used by the Sea-Dyaks,' 
ib. vii. (191S) 136-154, 634-648, and vih, (1913) 22-39. 

<h) Dutch Borneo: C. A. L. M. Schwane^Bomeo, 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1863-64 ; P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester'Afdeehng, 
2 vols., Zalt-Bommel, 1864-68; S. Miiller, en Ondev' 

zoekeningen in den iixd. Arckipel, Amsterdam, 1867, i. 129-326 ; 
M. T, H. Perelaer, Mthnographische Beschriymm der Bajaks, 
Zalt-Bommel, 1870; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, 
2 vols., Leyden, 1904-07 ; C. Hupe, ‘Korte Yerhandehng over 
de Godsdienst, Zeden, enz. der Dajakkers,’ Tijaschf. voor Nelt' 
lands IndU, vin. lii. (1846)127-142, 246-2^; S. W. Tromp, 
* Uit de Salasila van. Koetei,’ Bijd. tot de Taal',La/in^ en Volk^' 
kunde van Ned.-Indie, xxxvU. ^888) l-KM ; 

‘ Schetsen uit Borneo’s Westerafdeelmg,' ib. xlvii, (1897) 57-82 , 
F. Grabowsky, ‘Der Xod, etc., bei den Dajaken,* /nfamai. 
AH, ii. (1889) 177-204, and ‘ Die Theogonie der Dajaken eul 
Borneo,’ <6. V. 08^)116-133; M. C. Schadea, ‘Bijdrage tot de 
kermis van den zodMienst der Dajaks van lAndak eu Tajan, 


tot de Taal; Baud' en Yolkenkunde van Ned.'IndU, hi. 

S 632-647, Iviii. (1906) 489-613, lix. (1906) 207-227, 616-040, 

, 908) 101-127, and ‘Het familieleven en familierechc der 
Dajaks van Landak en Tajan,’ ib. Ixiii. (1910) 390-489. 

(i) Celebes : S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
London, 1889; N. Graafland, Be Minahassa, 2 vols., Rotter- 
dam, 1869 ; A. F. van Spreeuwenberg, ‘ Een blik op de Mina- 
hasaa,’ Tijdsohr. voor Ne&rland’s Indie, vii. iv. (1846) 161-214, 
301-383, and vin. 1.(1840)23-49; J. G. F. Riedel, ‘De Miua- 
hasa in 1826,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal', Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xviii. (1872) 458-568 ; N. Adrian! and A. C. Kruijt, Be 
Bare'e-spreke^ide Toradjas van Midden-Oelehes, 3 vols., Batavia, 
1912 (very full and valuable); B, F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologic van Zuid-CeUbes, The Hague, 1875, and Over de 
Bissoes of heidensohe Prieaters en Priesteressen der Boeginezen, 
Amsterdam, 1872. 

(j) The islands between Celebes and New Guinea : J G- F. 
Riedel, Be sluik- en kroesharige rasaen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, Hague, 1886 (the most comprehensive work on the 
subject, full and valuable); J. A. Jacobsen, Jieise in die In- 
selwelt des Bajida-Meeres, Berlin, 1896; T. J. Wilier, Het 
eiland Boeroe, Amsterdam, 1868 ; G. A. Wilken, ‘ Bijdrage 
tot de kennis der Alfoeren van het eiland Boeroe,’ Verhanae- 
lingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en Wetensohap- 
pen, xxxviii. (1876) 1-61 (reprinted in the author's Verspreide 
Geschriften, i. 25-98) ; W. G. Boot, ‘ Korte schets der noord-lcust 
van Ceram,’ Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. x. 
(1893) 660-678, 885-902, 1163-1204 ; Van Schmid, * Aanteeken- 
ingen nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebruiken, benevens de 
vooroordeelen en bijgeloovigheden der bevolking van de eilan- 
den Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa Laut, en van een gedeelte van 
de zuidkust van Ceram,’ Tijdschr. voor Netrland’s Indie, v. ii. 
(1843) 491-680, 683-622 ; G. W, W. C. van Hoevell, Arribon en 
meer bepaaldelijh de Oeliasers, Dordrecht, 1876; C. M. Pleyte, 

‘ Ethuographische BeBchrijving der Kei-eilanden,' Tijdschr. 
van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. x. (1893) 661-649, 797- 
840; C. Ribbe, ‘Die Aroe-Inseln,’ Festschrift zur Jubelfeier 
des SB'jdhrigen Bestehens des Vereins fiir JSrdkunde, Dresden, 
1888, pp. 163-201 ; C. F. H. Campen, ‘ De godsdienstbegrippen 
der Halmaherasohe Alfoeren,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- 
n Yolkenkunde, xxvii. (18S2) 438-461, xxviii, (1883) 337-348, 
De Alfoeren van Halemahera,’ Tijdschr. voor Ned.-IndiS, new 
ser., xii. (1888) 284-297, and ‘ Eenige mededeelingen over de 
Alfoeren van Hale-ma^hira,’ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde van Ned.'Indie, rv. viii. (1884) 162-197, 611-516 ; 
M, J. van Baarda, ‘Fabelen, verhalen en overleveringen der 
Galelareezen,’ ib. xlv. (1896) 192-290, 887-564; S. Muller, 
Onderzoekeningen in den ind. ArcMpel, Amsterdam, 
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1867, ii. 79-266; H. Zoudervan, ‘Timor en de Tlmoreezen,’ 
Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. v., Afdee* 
ling : Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no, 1 (1888), 30-140, 339-416 ; 
J, S. G. Gramberg, * Eene maand in de binnenlanden van 
Timor,’ Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxxvi. (1872) 101-217 ; G. Heijmering, 
‘Zeden en Gewoonten op het eiland Bottle,' Tijdsohr, voor 
NeSrland’s Indi^, V. ii, (1848) 531-549, 623-639, and ib. 1844, i. 
8Z-98, 863-367 ; S. Roos, ‘ Bijdrage tot de kennis van taal, 
land en volk op het eiland Soemba,’ Verhandelingen van het 
Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, xxxvi. (1872) 
1-160 ; H. E. D. Engelhard, ‘Mededeelingen over het eiland 
Saleijer,’ Bijd. tot de Taal; Land- en Yolkenkunde van Ned.- 
Indict IV. viii. (1883) 263-510. , « « , 

(k) New Guinea in general : O. Fmsch, Neu-Guinea und 
eeino Bewohner, Bremen, 1866 ; Maximilian Krieger, Neu- 
i^inea, Berlin, n.d. , 

(t) Dutch New Guinea ; S. Muller, Button en Onderzoeke- 
ningen in den ind, A rcAipsf, Amsterdam, 1867, i. 1-128; Nieuw 
Guinea, ethmgraphisch en natuurkundig onderzocht en be- 
schreven, do. 1862 ; A, Goudswaard, Be PapoewWs van de 
GeelvinJcabaai, Schiedam, 1863 ; F. S. A, de Clercm ‘De West- 
en Noordkust van Nederlaudsch Nieuw-Gulnea,’ Tijdschr. van 
het Ned, Aardrijksk. Genootsch. lU x. (1898) 161-219, 488-466, 
687-649, 841-884, 981-1021; J. L. van Hasselt, ‘Die Papua- 
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stSmme an der Geelvinkbai,’ Mitteil. der geograph. Gesellsoh, zu 
Jena, ix. (1891) 1-7, 99-106 ; J. L. D. van der Roest, ‘ Uit het 
Ieven der bevolking van Windessi (Nederi, Nieuw-Guinea),' 
Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Yolkenkunde, xl. (1867) 
150-177 ; A. F. R- Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, London, 
1912 ; G. A, V, van der Sande, Nova Guinea. Remltats de 
I’eivpkdiiion sdentidgue nierlandaise d la Nourmle Quince, iii. 
‘Ethnography and Anthropology,’ Leyden, 1^7; R. Pfich, 

* Vierter Bericht fiber meine Reise naoh Neu-Guinea,' Sitzungs- 
h$r. der mathematisch-naiurwissenschaftl, Klasse der kaiserl, 
Akad. der Wissensch. oxv. (Vienna, 1906) L 895 ff. 

(m) German New Guinea : R, Neunauss, BeuUch Neu- 
Guinea, 8 vols,, IBerlln, 1911 (the last volunxe consists of a 
number of valuable accounts of the natives written by German 
missionaries): B. Hagen, ITnter dm Pama’s, Wiesbaden, 
3899 ; N. von MUdUcho-Maclay, * Ethnologische Bemerkungen 
fiber die Papuas der Haday-Kuste in Neu-Guinea,* Naiuur- 
hundUf Tijdschr. voor Ned. Indie, xxxv. (1875)66-93, and xxxvi. 
0,876)294-338 ; M. J. Erdweg, ‘ Die Bewohner der Insel Tumleo, 
Berlinhafen, Deutsch-Neu- Guinea,’ MittheU. der anthropol. 
Gesellsoh. in Wien, xxxix. 0902) 274-810,317-899; R. Parkinson, 
‘Die Berlinhafen-Section, ein Beitrag zur Ethnographie der 
Neu*Gulnea-Kiiste,’ Intemat. AH. xiil (1900) 18-64; P. F. 
Vormann, ‘Zur Psychologic, Religion, Soziologie, und Ge- 
schichte der Monumbo-Papua, Deutsch-Neuguinea,* Anthropos, 
V. (1910) 407-418, and ^Tanze und Tanzfestiichkeiten der 
Monumbo- Papua (Deutsch-Neuguinea),’ <6. vi. (1911) 411-427 ; 
K. Vetter, ‘ Uber papuanische BechtsverhSdtnisae,’ Naohrickten 
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iiher Kdiser-Wilhelrm-Landi Berlin, 1897, pp. 86-102, and Komm 
hetniber und hUf una / cder die Arbeit der Heuen'DetteUauer 
Mission in Beutsch Meu-Guinea, 4 pts.. Barmen, 1898. 

(n) British New Guinea ; J. Chalmers and W. Wyatt Gill, 
Work and Adventure in New Guinea, London, 1885 ; J. 
Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, do. 1887 ; C. G. Seligr- 
mann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 
1910; R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu ii/oitntain Petyple of 
British New Guinea, London, 1912 ; G. Landtman, ‘ Wander* 
inga of the Dead in the Folk-lore of the Kiwai-speaking Papuans,’ 
Festskrift tilldgnadJfSdvard WestermctroA;, Helsingfors, 1912, pp. 
69-80; Annual Report on British New Guinea from Ut July 
189S to SOtk June 189S, Brisbane, 1894, pp. 67-67 ; British New 
Guinea, Annual Report for 189U-95, London, 1890, pp. 33-69 ; 
J. Chalmers, ' Toaripi,V/t2 xxvii. (1898) 326-334 ; R. E. Guise, 
‘On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the VVanigela Eiver, 
New Guinea,' i&. xxviii. (1899) 205-219 ; J. Holmes, ‘ Initiation 
Ceremonies of Natives of the Papuan Gulf,’ and ‘Notes on the 
Religious Ideas of the Elema Tribe of the Papuan Gulf,* z&. xxxii. 
(1902) 418-481 ; J, Chalmers, ‘ Notes on the Bugilai, British 
New Guinea,’ i&. xxxiii. (1903) 108-110, and ‘Notes on the 
Natives of Kiwai Island, River, British New Guinea,’ ib, 
117-124, 

(o) The Philippines : J. Mallat, Les Philippines, 2 vols., 
Pans, 1846 ; F. Blumentritt, Versuoh einar Ethnographie der 
Philippinen, Gotha, 1882 (Petermann*8 Mittheilungen, Erganz- 
ungsheft, no. 67), and ‘ Der Ahnencultns und die religiSsen 
Anschauungen der Malaien des Philippinen-Archipels,’ MitteiU 
der Wiener Geograph. Gesellsch., 1882, pp. 149-180; W. A. 
Reed, Negritos of Zambales, Manilla, 1904 ; A. E. Jenks, The 
Bontoe Xgorot, do. 1905, The voluminous Spanish work of Juan 
de la Concepcion, Sistoria general de Pkilipinas, 14 vols., do. 
1788-92, is mainly historical and contains little information as 
to the religion and customs of the natives. 

J. G, Frazer. 

INDULGENCES. — Indulgences, as employed 
in the Koman Catholic Church, are a partial sur- 
vival of the primitive discipline of penance ; they 
are the remission of the penitential satisfaction 
due for pardoned sins, and are granted by spiritual 
authority for the performance of optional works of 
merit. In order, therefore, to understand the true 
nature of mdul|^encea, we must first trace their 
historical evolution. 

I. History. — The fundamental principle, admir- 
ably stated by the Council of Trent (sess. v. n. 6, 
sess. xiv. chs, i., ii,, viii.), lies in the diiferent con* 
ditions controlling the pardon of sin by baptism 
and by sacramental penance. Baptism brings com- 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no further expiation; as soon as he 
leaves the baptismal font, the adult, born to super- 
natural life by the sacrament, is no longer respon- 
sible to God or to Christian society for any past 
fault or punishment. But the same conditions do 
not hold for the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, in violation of baptismal vows. Remis- 
sion of post-baptismal sin takes the form of a sort 
of judgment, comprising a confession of guilt and 
a punishment — a penal reparation called ‘satis- 
faction* in theolo^cal language. The Christian 
who by mortal sin violates the law which he pro- 
mised at baptism to observe assumes a moral 
responsibility of which he must give an account 
to God ; and he also renders himself unworthy of 
the holy society into which he has entered, un- 
worthy of the sacred mysteries into which he has 
been initiated. To recover his former status, to 
participate worthily once more in the holy mys- 
teries, he must present himself as guilty before the 
tribunal of the priest, confess hw unworthiness, 
and ask to be reinstated by sacerdotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault {ouljpa), and at the 
same time the punishment due for unpardoned 
sin (* eternal punishment *) ; but it still obliges the 
sinner to un&rgo a certain penalty, and to earn 
full rehabilitation by reparations or ‘satisfactions* 
(‘temporal punishment’ for pardoned sin). It is 
to this satisfaction, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgences refers. Following 
the development of penitential discipline, indul- 
gences did not attain their final form until the 11th 
cent. ; but the essential element was present from 
the very begmning, viz, the remission, m considera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances as the 


sinner would otherwise he bound to perform. Ie 
the early centuries this remission would result in 
hastening the return of the sinner to ecclesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu- 
tion of easier works or works of shorter duration 
for the req^uired penances; and, when penances 
ceased to he individually imposed, they would he 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

The characteristic feature of ancient public peni- 
tential discipline was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eucharistic communion, 
this exclusion being supplemented by penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Church al- 
ways reserved the right to terminate this exclu- 
sion; the bishop, who had judged the fault and 
given the sinner his penance, could also decide 
when the penitent had made sufficient satisfaction. 
The principle is clearly stated by one of the most 
ancient penitential canons : 

*The bishops shall have the power, after having tried the 
conduct of each, to mitigate the penalties, or to extend the 
time of penitence ; but they must 1»ke care to inquire what has 
passed before and after their fall, and their clemency must be 
exercised accordingly’ (Council of Ancyra [a.d, 814], can. 5; 
of. 2, 4, 7 ; Niciea, can. 12 ; Basil’s canonical letter [coxvli.], 
can. 74 ff.). 

We have facts of even earlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting penitents to ecclesiastical com- 
munion by giving them ‘certificates of peace* 
{libelhts pads), he himself reclaimed that right ; 
for we know that he absolved all the penitents of 
Carthage en masse at the approach of the persecu- 
tion (Cyprian, Ep. x., xiv., Iv., Ixiv., ed. Hartel, 
ii. [Vienna, 1871]) ; and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re- 
pentant sinners at death. So much for the indul- 
gence in the initial stage of penitential discipline. 

In the system of the Penitential Books, the most 
important part of the satisfaction is no longer ex- 
clusion of the sinner from communion, but works 
of reparation, prayer, psalms, fasts, mortifications, 
and alms, every sin having its penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
weeks, months, or even years. The priest imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
the Penitentials, and naturally had the right to see 
that they were fulfilled. Primitive indulgence took 
a new form analogous to that new form of penance. 

' Not only did the Penitentials allow the priest great 
latitude in assigning the penance, but they pro- 
vided various methods of compensation and commu- 
tation with a view to mitigating the satisfactions 
i required. Thus, a bread-and-water fast equalled 
I two or three ordinary fasts ; th^ recitation of a 
I psalter (60 psalms), or a flagellation, was equiva- 
lent to several days of penance ; while alms, which 
i could not be prescribed indiscriminately for all, 

I served as a basis for compensation which varied 
with the wealth and charity of the penitent. This 
I gave rise to ‘redemptions* of penance, left at first 
I to the discretion of the confessor, and then offici- 
! ally regulated, in particular by the Councils of 
j Tribur (A.D. 895, can. 66 ff.) and Rheims (A.D. 923). 

I A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been preserved m the scale of indm- 

f enees, which are granted for a stated number of 
ays, months, or years ; the remission is in pro- 
j portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten- 
I tial Books, though the scale is no longer employed 
! in imposing them. 

The control of penance by the priest who had 
1 imposed it gradually fell into disuse, and penitents 
could proceed to redemptions of penance on their 
own account. It was then possible to offer them 
I not only compensations, which were calculated ac- 
j cording to the amount of their personal debt, but 
! even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, by performing a work, not prescribed for 
each one of them, but which all were invited to do, 
even though they did not know their own exact 
penitential debt. From the 11th cent, onwards 
we meet with reductions of penances, either propor- 
tional (a seventh, a quarter, or some other fraction) 
or absolute (ten, twenty, or forty days), ofiered to 
every one on such occasions as the consecration of 
a church, the translation of relics, the festival of 
a venerated saint, or a pilgrimage, or even for alms 
towards the bnilding or upkeep of churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, etc. This method of redemption or sub- 
stitution reached its zenith when it covered all 
kinds of penance, which was done at the indul- 
gence of the Crusade. At the Council of Clermont j 
(1096), Pope Urban ii. passed the following decree : 

‘ Whoever, out of pure devotion and not for the purpose of 
gaining honour or money, shall go to Jerusalem to liherate the 
Church of God, may count that journey in lieu of all penance’ 
(can. 2 ; Mansi, ConeiUa, Venice, 1769 ff., xx. 816). 

Moreover, he preached the same thing to the 
masses. This was not only an indulgence, but a 
plenary indulgence — indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgence — until it was imitated 
by so many others. Though the work proposed to 
Crusaders was peculiarly hard, the Crusade indul- 
gence contains all the constituent elements of an 
indulgence according to the accepted definition: 
ecclesiastical authority remits the penitential satis- 
faction, without considering the personal debt of 
each sinner, in virtue of the accomplishment of 
an optional task proposed equally to all. This 
remission, far from dispensing with confession of 
sins, presupposes and demands it, since it is the 
confessor who imposes the penance when he par- 
dons the fault. C)n the other hand, an indulgence 
is valid directly in the eyes of tlie Church, and 
indirectly in the eyes of God, in the same way as 
absolution is ; for the Church, the authorized inter- 
mediary between God and the Christian for the 
pardon of sin, is none the less the intermediary 
for the imposition, and consequently the reduction, 
of satisfaction. 

In those days, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for their value in reference to God that indulgences 
were sought, and, then as now, above all by those 
who had least need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners who frequent the confessional 
most. Thus people set themselves, as they still 
do, to pursue penitential works for their own value 
and to nave the right to he liberated from penance, 
without considering carefully whether their pen- 
ance had been determined or even incurred. And, 
when the gradual mitigation of penitential disci- 
pline had reduced penance or sacramental satisfac- 
tion almost to the vanishing point, the remission 
obtained by indulgences, by the performance of 
less and less arduous works, served to reduce this 
indeterminate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins. The im- 
portance of commutation, which is the basis of all 
indulgence, decreased as that of condonation in- 
creased ; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church and of the penitential scale 
disappeared gradually from the view and practice 
of the faithful and even of theologians, so that the 
indulgence has come to be the extra-sacramental 
remission of the temporal punishment due to God 
for our pardoned sins. 

The transition evidently took place by degrees j 
towards the end of the 11th cent, we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom them more surely, 
St. Peter Uamianus relates {Sanctorum vitcsj viiL 
[PXcxliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St, Dominie 
of the Cuirass (horicatus ; 1 1062), so named from 
the iron cuirass which he always wore for mortifi- 
cation, made his confessor impose years of penance, 


once even a thousand years, on him ; and this the 
holy man accomplishea in a single Lent, thanks to 
the methods borrowed from the ancient Peniten- 
tials; by singing a psalter, e,g., while dealing him- 
self fifteen thousand disciplinary blows, he did five 
years of penance. This exceptional fact, even in 
the 11th cent., practically marks the end of pen- 
ances actually imposed on and redeemed by indi- 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
be redeemed. There was, accordingly, nothing 
left but penitential works proposed indiscriminately 
to all. These, however, continued to be quite con- 
siderable, so that the remission of satisfaction had 
a very real counterpart. The Crusade indulgence, 
the first of the plenary type, was almost a commu- 
tation ; though it was extended later to those who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, hut sent 
a representative to fight, and then to those who 
merely supported the holy enterprise by their alms, 
it was still not too easily won. On the other hand, 
partial indulgences were stUl reckoned by ten, 
twenty, and forty days in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies 5 there was no more than a year’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomh of Christ or to the 
basilicas of the holy apostles in Rome. This means 
that figures still retained nearly all their old sig- 
nificance. Further, when the Lateran Council 
(1215, Deer. Ixii.), after checking the abuses of cer- 
tain churchmen and alms-gatherers, decreed that 
bishops should not grant more than a year’s indul- 
ence after the consecration of a church, and forty 
ays in other circumstances (hy a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for bishops, a hundred for archbishops, and 
two hundred for cardinals), it must not be imagined 
that it was making a great reduction of a right 
that had hitherto been exercised to a much larger 
extent. Undoubtedly the Council was aiming at 
making episcopal concessions uniform and restrict- 
ing abuses ,* but the limits which it assigned were 
by no means excessive at the time. 

The whole history of indulgences after this, how- 
ever, is summed up in constantly increasing con- 
cessions, ever more easily obtained, for the most 
varied acts of piety and charity. By the end of 
the 13th cent, there were numerous indulgences for 
a year, five years, and so on. We then come to 
the second plenary indulgence, the Jubilee, granted 
for the first time in 1300 hy Boniface vin, for the 
pitaimage to the apostles’ tombs in Rome. Orig- 
inally proclaimed for secular years, the Jubilee 
was afterwards renewed at shorter periods, and 
was then extended beyond Rome, and imitated on 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul- 
gences were multiplied and made extremely easy 
of access ; but by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was complete. 

2. Theology.— The theology of indulgences was, 
in early times, complete according to the prin- 
ciples stated above: temporal punishment to be 
undergone after sin has been pardoned; penance 
imposed, controlled, and even reduced, by ecclesi- 
astical authority, its concessions being approved 
by God, as pardon given in His name, but in a 
degree which caimot be definitely stated. When 
theologians came to consider, chiefly in relation to 
God, both the remission of the penalty and the 
absolution of the sin, they were inclined to ask 
how this temporal debt to divine justice was paid. 
This is where the theory of * treasure’ came in 
— ^the theory not, as has been alleged, invented by 
Alexander of Hales, but brought into relief hy 
Mm and introduced into everyday teaching. It 
is no more than an aspect and a consequence of 
the Communion of saints : ought we not to pray 
for one another? If merit properly so called is 
not directly communicable between the members 
of the Christian society, at least satisfaction can 
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be transferred, almost as a man can pay a friend’s 
debts. The indnite satisfaction of our Lord and 
the superabundant satisfaction of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints form a treasure which the Church 
guards and administers, drawing upon it for the 
payment of the debts remitted to the faithful by 
indulgences. This explanation pleased the realist 
spirit of the scholastics, and was accepted by the 
whole school ; provided the limits of the compari- 
son with debts between human beings are not tran- 
scended, it is indeed q[uite satisfactory. Clement 
yi. was the first to make much of it, in Ms bull 
promulgating the Jubilee of 1350, and the Church 
upheld xt against the attacks both of Luther (Leo 
X/s bull ‘Exsurge Bomine/ 16th June 1520) and 
of the Jansenist Synod of Pistoia (Pius VI. ’s bull 
‘Auctorem fidei,’ 28th Aug. 1794). 

Connected with the theory of treasure are the 
theory and practice of the application of indul- 
gence to the dead, a new form which helped, rather 
than hindered, the development of prayer for the 
dead, a custom always employed in the Church. 
The transfer of indulgence to the dead seemed to 
clash with the principle that the Church has no 
control over the other world; to this the theo- 
lomans replied that it was not a case of granting 
indulgences directly to the dead, but simply a 
matter of^ offering to God for them the indul- 
gences which the living could acquire ; they added 
that the application of indulgences to the dead 
was not made in the form of strict, just payment, 
but by means of prayer — ‘per modum suftragii,’ 
according to the accepted expression; in other 
words, it depended on the mercy of God. On 
this understanding the application of indulgences 
to the dead was adapted by the whole school (cf. 
Thomas Aquinas, In IV* Sent,^ dis. 46, qu. % 
art;. 3; Bonaventura, In IV* Sent*, dis. 20, p. 2, 
art 1, qu. 6), It was not included in any omcial 
document till 1476 under Sixtus IV, This Pope, the 
first to accord indulgences to the dead, explained 
its si^ificance; and from this time it became 
official doctrine and general practice (see the re- 
house of the Congregation of Indulgences of 28th 
July 1840 [Decreta no, 283]). The 

most notable official document on the theol<^y of 
indulgences is the decree of the Council of Trent 
(sess. XXV.), affirming the traditional authority of 
the Church to grant them (cf. Mt 16^®, Jn 20^), 
and declaring the practice most salutary for the 
Christian people. 

This decree avoids precise statement, hut this is 
because the real efficacy of indulgences cannot he 
estimated with precision, ^ Not only is the Chris- 
tian ignorant of the degree of temporal punish- 
ment that is his due (the scale for imposition of 
penance has not been preserved, but only that for 
remission), but he does not know how God measures 
this punishment or in what proportion He accepts 
the indulgence ; and this uncertainty is, of course, 
more marked in the case of the efficacy of indul- 
gences for the dead. 

At least it is clear what indulgences are not : 
they are not merits, though some pious persons 
seem to think they are; nor the remission or 

E ardon of sin itself, though this has been inferred 
:om the celebrated expression, ‘ a culpa et a poena ’ ; 
nor the purely gratuitous, unconditioned remission 
of the exjjiation due for pardoned sin ; nor a sort 
of authority to sin gained ^ making a promise of 
some simple expiation, w ithout entering into 
discussions raised by so-caUed indulgences ‘ a culpa 
et a pcena,’ we may formulate some conclusions ; 
{a) no single extant text implies the remission of 
mortal sin without recourse to the sacrament of 
penance; (6) ajpemou who, after receiving absolu- 
tion from his sm^, obtains a plenary indulgence is 
actually free * a culpd et % poena ’ ; (c) as a matter 


of fact, this expression is not found at first, except 
in reference to the two early plenary indulgences, 
the Crusade and the Jubilee, for which every one 
was allowed to apply to the confessor of his own 
choice ; [d) the same explanation holds for letters 
of confession and indulgence, so frequent from the 
14th cent.; (e) the expression has always been 
correctly interpreted by theologians : after all, it 
is no more difficult to explain than such expres- 
sions as ‘peecatorum remissiones/ which continue 
to appear in pontifical letters without being mis- 
understood by any one; besides, is sin fully re- 
mitted so long as it leaves an expiation to be 
accomplished ? 

3. Abuse and reform.~The abuse commonly 
known as the ‘sale of indulgences’ was a very 
real exploitation of the concessions of indulgences 

f ranted in return for almsgiving to the churches ; 
ut it must be remarked that this was always an 
abuse, never a legitimate custom, and that it was 
always combated and finally suppressed by the 
Church. The principle that the Church can reward 
the contributions of the faithful to the temporal 
needs of the religious society by spiritual favours 
is unassailable, and requires no justification. The 
abuse consisted in the exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements made by preachers in order to encour- 
age generous giving (especially for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory), the culpable maladminis- 
tration of alms, the deductions made from the 
alms for the benefit of the Church dignitaries and 
even of civil authorities, and other modes of pro- 
cedure which gave to the granting of indulgences 
the appearance of a traffic. It is well known that 
the granting of indulgences for reconstructing the 
church of St. Peter in Rome was the occasion of 
Luther’s revolt; if the doctrine was sound, as 
Tetzel proved, appearances were very unfavourable. 

The Xateran (Council (1216) and the Council of 
Vienne (1311) had tried to crush the abuses of 
alms-gatherers, but without much efiect; it fell 
to the Council of Trent to strike at the root of the 
evil by condemning abusive practices, and abolish- 
ing the collecting of alms and trading in indul- 
gences (sess. xxL *de reform.’, ch. 9; sess. xxv.) ; 
the publication of indulgences was put in the hands 
of the bishops, assisted by two canons : they had 
to collect the alms of the faithful themselves, and 
keep nothing back. A tother step was taken ; 
indulgence-alms were completely suppressed (ex- 
cept the bull for the Crusade in Spain, which was 
also freed from all abuse) ; on the rare occasions 
when general indulgences included almsgiving, the 
latter was only one of the prescribed duties ; its 
taxation and employment were left to the free 
choice of the faithful. 

The reform of indulgences was energetically pur- 
sued by the popes, and the problems relating to 
them were entrusted by Clement Viil. to a pro- 
visional commission ox cardinals. Clement ix. 
re-established it on a stable basis in 1667, charging 
it ‘ to resolve the difficulties that arose, to correct 
and suppress abuses, to do away with false, apo- 
cryphal, and indiscreet indulgences, etc.’ This 
Congregation of Indulgences continued to exist 
till 1904, when it was united with the Congrega- 
tion of Kites ; in 1908, at the re-organization of 
the Roman Curia, indulgences were entrusted to 
a section of the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

4. Practical remarks.-— A plenary indulgence is 
one which covers all penance required of the 
penitent ; a partial indulgence covers a part of 
the penance, and is counted by days, months, or 
years. A hatter distinction would he that the 
latter is reckoned, not according to the actual 
debt of the sinner, but according to the ancient 
penitential scales, while the former is not. While 
all indulgences really refer to persons, those which 
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are granted directly to persons, to a con- 
fraternity, are called personal 5 those directly 
attached to a church, an altar, etc., are called 
local; while those attached to holy objects-— 
crucifix, medals, beads, etc. —are called real. It 
is easy to understand the distinction between 
temporary and permanent indulgences, indul- 
gences obtained for certain specified days, or once 
a day, or ‘ toties quoties,’ whenever the penitential 
actions are repeated, and so on. The chief in- 
dulgences are, as formerly, the Crusade (still kept 
up in Spain in a special form) ; the Jubilee, which 
occurs every quarter-century, and is imitated more 
or less frequently by solemn indulgences called * in 
form of Jubilee*; indulgences attached to the 
most popular devotions, as the Rosary or the 
Stations of the Cross ; those of famous sanctu- 
aries, as Borne, Jerusalem, Compostella, Assisi’s 
Portiuncula, etc. ; ‘ apostolic * indulgences, at- 
tached by the pope (or the priest authorized by 
him) to holy objects blessed by him, etc. The 
Congregation of indulgences published an official 
collection (liaccoUa) of indulgenced devotions 
(Borne, 1864, and numerous editions), and two 
collections, one of decisions {Decreta aiithentica 
ah anno 1668 ad annum 1882, Batiabon, 1883), the 
other of rescripts and summaries of indulgences 
{Rtscri^ta authmtica . . . necnon Summaria in- 
dulgentiarum, Katishon, 1885). Numerous other 
private collections exist, recognized and approved 
by Roman or Episcopal authority. 

Literaturk.— ( a) Bistort, — Morin, Comynentarius Ms- 
torims de disdplina in administratione saarammtipcenitmtice, 
Paris, 1651 (bk. x. is devoted to the history of indulffeiices) ; 
E. Amort, Be oriffine, progressu, vatore, et fructu inaulgentu 
arum, Venice, 1788 (a rich store of texts) ; H. C. Lea, A Bistory 
of Aurimlar Confession and Indulgences, Philadelphia, 1896, 
vol. Ui. (Protestant) ; T. Briefer, art. * Indul^nzen,' in FRB« 
(Protestant) ; above all, numerous arlt, by N. Paulus in various 
reviews, esp. ZKT, 

(&) Theoloqy.-~-MI theologians are occupied more or less 
with indulgences. The Tractatus dogmatico-moralis de indul~ 
gentiis of Theodonis a Spiritn Sancto, Eome, 1743, has 
long been regarded as classical. The best recent practical 
treatments and collections are : F. Beringer, jDie AilUsse 12 , 
Paderborn, 1900, Fr. tr. b;^ P. Mazoyer, Les Indulgences^ 
Paris, 1905 ; P, Mocchegiani a Monsano, CoUectio indulgenti- 
arum, Quaracchi, 1897. A, BoXJDIJiTHON. 

INDUSTRIALISM.-— The conditions povem- 
ing the progress of a country in civilization are 
exceedingly complex. Amon^ these the industry 
of the people occupies a position of considerable 
importance. Wealth and culture are fax from 
being interconnected ; but, at the same time, a 
very poor country is unlikely to attain to the same 
stage of progress as one in which commerce has 
developed sufficiently to provide a moderate 
standard of comfort for the majority of the in- 
habitants. Thus industrial progress becomes the 
potentiality from which other agencies can realize 
a higher stage of civilization. In some recent 
discussions of progress, there are two forms of 
description, each of which is liable to mislead. On 
the one side, industry is spoken of in terms which 
imply that it is something altogether modern, 
while, on the other side, it appears to be inferred 
that industry alone will create a satisfactory 
amount of national wealth. Against the first 
trend of thought, it is to be noted that among 
primitive peoples, -whose situation is disadvan- 
tageous, there are periods of sustained and pain- 
ful labour. A tribe, trembling on the verge of 
starvation, will be condemned to severe toil, and 
the demands which this condition makes on mind 
and body account for the stationary or even 
declining state of such a society.^ Hence there 
must be conjoined with habits of mdustiy a not 
unfavourable geographical position, in order that 
progress may made— to modify a saying of W. 

Petty : * LalJour is the father, and natural resources 


the mother of wealth ’ {JSconomic Writings of Sir 
W, Fetty, ed. C. H. Hull, London, 1899, p. 377). 
But of these two conditions of progress it is easy 
to over-estimate the importance of natural re- 
sources. There is some instinct or gift in certain 
peoples which urges them either to force their 
way from a disadvantageous situation or by their 
labour to modify a country which was originally 
almost barren so that it becomes moderately fruit- 
ful. 

Wherever a society- maintained itself for any 
considerable period, industry was a characteristic 
of its life, if it existed in a nomadic or pastoral 
state, there was the care of the cattle, while at the 
same time there was, no doubt, in most cases the 
work of providing clothing for the tribe. With 
the general advance of civilization there came the 
time -vvhen, as in England during a great part of 
the Middle Ages, the occupations of the people 
were predominantly agricultural. At this stage, 
the manor constituted a complete economic unit, 
providing for almost all its own normal wants. In 
it one can tmce the beginnings of organization in 
the allocation of specific functions to certain 
workers. The rise of the towns involved important 
economic and social consequences. The bringing 
together of a population of some size and the 
contact with distant markets enlarged the horizon 
of the mediaeval burgess as compared with the man 
living in the country, and the towns were centres 
of initiative and, on the whole, stood for the break- 
ing down of oppressive customs. In fact, with the 
growth of towns the way was prepared for the 
beginnings of the period which is distinguished as 
the modern one, as compared with Mediccvalism. 

The problem of the 17th cent, was the substitution 
of some new method for the series of customs and 
laws which had been found to hamper industry 
during the previous two centuries. The method 
avail^le was the enlarging of the productive unit, 
and for this capital was required. Gradually 
capitalistic production began to replace the purely 
domestic system. The former had been early 
adopted in the woollen, the coal, and the iron 
trades, and it had the advantage of enabling a 
certain amount of division of labour to be adopted ; 
but in the 17th cent, and the early part of the 
18th cent, there were limits to the specialization 
that was possible. When, for instance, one reads 
of a Glasgow woollen ‘manufactory* which in 
1700 employed 1400 hands, it is to be inferred that 
the majority of the workers were engaged in their 
own homes, while power was used for the finishing 
of the cloth. Such industries were, in fact, carried 
on under the domestic system in the preliminary 
processes, under factory conditions in the final 
processes, and there was a capitalistic regime in 
the marketing of the product. 

During the first part of the 18th cent, in England 
considerable additions were made to the capital of 
the country. At the same time markets were 
being extended, and by the joint action of both 
causes it became possible to increase the (Quantity 
of capitalistic proauction. The latter again led to 
further division of labour — a phenomenon to which 
Adam Smith drew attention in The Wealth of 
Nations, Then there followed a series of important 
mechanical inventions, affecting first the textile 
trades and later other industries. As a result there 
was a great displacement of hand labour, followed 
by increased specialization and organization of 
industry. In many ways the period from 1770 to 
1840 was one of change, even of upheaval, and it is 
usually termed ‘ the industrial revolution.* In the 
middle of the ISth cent. British industry was largely 
of the cottage or domestic type. A hundred years 
later the factory system had become predominant. 
Nor did the change end here ; the second half of 
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the 19th cent, witnessed a Terolution in transport, 
which is still continuing. The facilities of com- 
munication tend to bring distant places into 
commercial relationship, and thus to render possible 
production on a larger and larger scale, with further 
specialisation of industry and increased invention 
of machines. 

All these changes may be summed up in the 
word ‘industrialism,’ and they have profoundly 
modified not only the mode of production, but also 
the whole social life of those countries where they 
have taken place. The eftects of industrialism 
extend into almost all departments of the national 
life. U nder the domestic system the power required 
for the primitive instruments then in use was 
supplied either by the workers or by animals. 
Nowit is drawn from purely mechanical sources. 
Thus it has become possible to use the labour of 
men and women for purposes which, on the whole, 
require greater skill, while the total product can 
be very many times greater. Keal wages are much 
higher, and the condition of the skilled artisan is 
certainly much better. The concentration of 
factories in large towns gives the workers the 
advantage of city life, and their lives are brighter 
and fuller than those of their predecessors who 
worked under the domestic system. These consti- 
tute some of the chief gains of the system, as 
against which allowance must be made for its losses 
and its evils. During the transition period of the 
industrial revolution great classes of the population 
sustained severe hardships, and in the early days 
of the factory system the conditions of female and 
child labotir were deplorable. These, well as 
other abuses, have been lessened by the Taetory 
Acts ; but there remain certain dangers to national 
well-being in the aggregation of large populations 
in the towns. When public sanitation was little 
regarded, the mortality of urban life was high; 
and, even yet, when so large a proportion of the 
population lives in towns, there is a certain danger 
to the physique of the people. There are signs 
which encourage the anticipation that for large 
numbers of the working class population this dis- 
advantage is capable of remedy. Town-planning, 
the opening up of slums, increased air space in the 
smaller houses, greater care of the children, and 
better knowledge of hygiene among the people 
themselves point to an ultimate improvement in 
the physique of those who live in towns. Then, 
as regards the state of the worker in the course of 
his employment, some occupations are ‘ dangerous 
trades/ either through the mechanical processes 
involving risk of accident or through danger to 
health from the substances which have to be dealt 
with. Begulation of factories tends to limit the 
number of the former, and, while the total accidents 
are distressingly great, the percentage according 
to the numbers employed has diminished as 
compared with earlier periods. Thus the number 
of accidents per 100 stage-coach drivers was higher 
than that per 100 engine-drivers, and similarly 
with the travellers. The^ best medical opinion 
points to trade diseases being preventable. From 
the purely economic standpoint there are strong 
inducements to their eradication. As a rule, where 
there is risk of a trade disease the nominal wages 
of the workers tend to be higher than they would 
have been otherwise, since such risk checks the 
inflow of labour and lessens the earning time of 
those employed. Besides, almost every trade 
disease is traceable to a waste of material, the 
saving of which represents an economy of human 
l^e. It has been urged against the factory system 
that it tends to create a surplus of labour which is 
little more than on the verge of starvation, which, 
mdeed, apart from Poor Law relief, would be in the 
deepest distress. This ‘submerged’ portion of the 


population suffers either from irregularity of em- 
ployment or from the unremunerative character of 
the employment that it can obtain, as in the case 
of sweated industries. Neither of these charac- 
teristics is^ generally prevalent among the artisan 
classes which have been called into existence by 
the factory system. Accordingly, it may be con- 
cluded that the cause of a depressed market for 
certain kinds of unskilled labour is to be sought 
elsewhere. Attempts have recently been made to 
deal with these unfavourable conditions by legisla- 
tion — as regards sweating by the institution of 
wages boards, and as regards irregularity of em- 
ployment by the second part of the Insurance Act 
of 1911 (see IirsuBANOE). 

It follows then, on the whole, that, while the 
disadvantages of industrialism appear to be capable 
of gradual amelioration by the exercise of know- 
ledge, forethought, and improved organization, the 
advantages are substantial, and they tend to be 
cumulative. At the same time, it is a dangerous 
error to suppose that, because industrialism has 
increased the material welfare of the nation, it has 
established a condition of life which is to be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Opinion has 
fluctuated between two extremes. For some ye^irs 
after the success of the industrial revolution it was 
commonly held that industry throve best in the 
absence of all interference and regulation by the 
State — a doctrine which reached its most forcible 
development in the interpretation of laissezfaire 
by the Manchester School. Gradually this attitude 
was modified by the acceptance of exceptions from 
the principle of laissez faire in industry — as, for 
instance, in the Factory Acts, Of late the pendulum 
of opinion has tended to swing in the direction of 
increased State-regiilation of industry. And, if 
this tendency is carried too far, there is the danger 
that initiative may be checked. Economic forces 
are so complex^ that the prevention of one evil 
sometimes occasions another no less serious. Thus 
the problem of the future will be, on the one hand, 
to correct, or at least diminish, some of the ills of 
the industrial system ; while, on the other hand, 
this should he effected without the sacrifice of any 
of its essentially valuable characteristics. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.-See Juvenile 
Criminals. 

INFALLIBILITY.—!. GENERAL: INFALLI- 
EILITY IN COMMON LJFJS.— I. Infallibility a uni- 
versal idea; its basis and general significance; 
equivalent terms and cognate ideas.— At the heart 
of such universal questions as What shall I believe ? 
Whom shall I trust ? Whom shall I obey ? Where 
shall I find certitude ? What is the foundation of 
faith? What is truth? there lies a principle of 
faith in the existence of a source and channel of in- 
fallible knowledge. The quest and discovery of an 
infallible authority has, in some form or other, been 
the business not only of the ^eat systems of re- 
ligion throughout the world which have canonized 
the utterances and injunctions of their prophets, 
priests, and legislators, but also of innumerable 
social and political associations, each inspired with 
an analogous hope and confidence. Usually, it may 
bo said, it is a practical or working infallibility 
that men agree to recognize ; but just in proportion 
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as that infallibility^ is challenged and placed in 
need of vindication it is apt to be invested with a 
robe of mystery, and advanced to a dignity which 
it is fondly hoped will make it absolute and above 
question. 

The word ‘ infallibility ’ is late Latin in its origin ; 
hut the idea, both religious and political, which it 
conveys is as ancient as authority in Church and 


and ‘failing’ representing obvious and kindred 
fects in a ^uide to truth. As a positive virtue or 
perfection it has for its counterpart ‘reliability,’ 
‘trustworthiness,’ or ‘txueness.’ The same diffi- 
culties and problems inhere in both sets of terms. 
In considering them we are brought face to face 
with an impressive series of ultimate questions, 
moral, social, political, legal, ecclesiastical, and 
religious. It is impossible to define, analyze, and 
weigh the concept of infallibility without recogniz- 
ing that there are involved in it the foundations 
upon which human thought has built up its ideas 
or an absolute authority, a court of final appeal, a 
majesty of law and government, a divine right of 
persons or of institutions, a warrant of certitude, 
a rule of faith, a code of honour and of duty, a 
system of truth. To believe in inspiration, in reve- 
lation, in illumination, to accept a dogma, to pro- 
claim a truth, implies in every case a faith in some 
infallible. Human intelligence may locate this 
ultimate ground of faith and conduct very vari- 
ously. A man may be convinced that it resides 
in his own unaided mind or heart or conscience, ox 
in the unaided faculties of some ruler or official or 
dignitary, or in the unaided instinct of some family 
or corporation or people, or in the contents of a 
sacred book or law or literature, or in any one of 
these conceived as dictated or imparted by super- 
natural instruction. But that an infallible seat 
and oracle of authority does exist is axiomatic in 
ethics and in politics not less than in religion. 
‘ Oh that I knew where I might find it I ’ is the 
burden of a longing for it, hardly to he distin- 
guished from the aspiration after God Himself. 
It is easy to say that to err is human, that in- 
errancy as a perfection belongs to God alone, that 
any human claim to it savours of rank presumption 
ana, indeed, of blasphemy. And certainly it would 
be insufierahle that any mortal mind or will should 
arrogate it to itself as an indefectible individual 
possession. But, as we shall see, its claimants^ in 
Church and State seek to elude the condemnation 


which they would otherwise incur, and which they 
freely inflict upon others in like ease, by represent- 
ing tiiemselves as hereditary or official life-renters 
of a divinely delegated authority and wisdom. 
Kings or castes claim divine right, not as created 
or won by themselves, hut as given irrevocably to 
themselves. A prophet or a priest claims to express 
the very will of God, not as a maker but as a re- 
cmient of revelation. The maxim of civil law, 
‘The King cannot err,’ is neither more nor less 
intelligible and defensible than the later maxim 
of canon law, ‘ The Supreme Pontiff cannot err.’ 
Each rests upon a philosophy of absolute monarchy 
as profound, subtle, and elusive as the other ; each 
springs from an instinct deep-seated in human 
nature, aud satisfies in its own way psychological 
needs that never fail to assert themselves. It will 
be the principal suggestion of this article that 
ecclesiastical or papal infallibility is not to he ex- 
plained or critioizecf in theological or philos(mhieal 
toms BO much as in political and practical. F oren- 
Bic and public rather than academic considerations 
have defended it during its protracted develop- 
ment. Sentiment and a sense of corporate dis- 
cipline have done more for it . than logic and 
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apologetic. It was no accident that in the Vatican 
Council of 1870 and in the Roman Catholic Church 
outside that imposing assembly the conflict resolved 
itself into a hitter opposition between the scholarly 
and the administrative genius of the Church, the 
former as hostile to the definition of papal infalli- 
bility as the latter was urgent in its favour. The 
Curia is a court, not an academy. Its utterances 
are decrees, not theories. Its language is not 
theological so much as legal, and is to he inter- 
preted and judged as such. To construe it liter- 
ally, as if its vocabulary were derived from science, 
is perhaps as imprudent as to insist that court dress 
he made compulsory in the schools, or that wig and 
gown be borrowed from the hall of justice and made 
the dress of commerce and of recreation. It is true, 
of course, that infallibility, like other dogmatic 
formulations, has called into hein^ a scholarship, 
or a scholasticism, of its own, mt it rested on 
grounds distinct from scholarship and philosophy. 
It had silent reasons superior to the texts of Scrip- 
ture which it cited. It was the canonization of a 
practical and essentially political principle. For 
its ecclesiastical promoters the doiibts and hesita- 
tions and objections of their learned and eloquent 
opponents served no other purpose than the set 
speeches of the advocaius diaholi at the canoniza- 
tion of an already venerated saint. They were as 
shadows to enhance the new illumination. Tliey 
were the resistance needed to give zest and triumph 
to a victory. 

2 . Degrees of infallibility; qualified forms of 
the idea. — The term ‘infallible,^ as applied to an 
individual, an organization, a system of doctrine, 
or a body of literature, does not, on the face of it, 
lend itself to qualification or modification. As a 
thing is either perfect or irnperfect, so is a thing 
either fallible or infallible. But, in fact, the tom 
is confidently employed, especially in controversy, 
in a variety of senses, its extreme asaerters having 
in reserve a citadel of common sense for refuge 
when their exaggerations have been exposed and 
made untenable. As the term ‘ truth ’ has had to 
sustain a formidable diversity of interpretations, 
infallibility, as befits an idea so near of kin to it, 
has passed through the same experience. It may 
denote, as we have stated, absolute or practical 
immunity from error or failure. At the top of the 
scale a person may he conceived as in himself so 
perfectly constituted as not only in all circum- 
stances to he found never to fail of right and 
truth in any degree, but as to he incapable of 
thus failing. At the bottom of the scale one may 
conceive a person not in himself, hut by external 
influence, saved, on the whole and in the long run, 
from material or irremediable error. Between 
these two conceptions there lies a considerable 
series of descending degrees of infallibility, each 
of which is an adequate basis of faith and con- 
duct, though it comes short of the ideal. Viewed 
soientificalTy, the proud boast of infallibility tends 
more and more to qualify itself. Though real, it 
is virtual, official, conditional, occasional, derived, 
or relative, in every claimant except God. The 
Bible is deemed infallible as inspired and kept 
pure by divine agency, either in every syllable 
and letter or as a whole, either in matters of faith 
and morals only or in matters of historical fact 
also, either in text or in substance, either in the 
original or in a particular version, either in the 
htexal, in the historico-litexary, or in a figura- 
tive sense, either as interpreted by the Fathers, 
by the Reformers, or by a particular branch of the 
living Church, and so on. The Church is deemed 
infallihle in its clergy alone or in the episcopate, 
in councils or in popes, or in its clergy and laity 
together, either in matters touching faith and 
morals only, or in discipline or science or scholar- 
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ship also, either at a certain era or in its unbroken 
practice, either in a certain denomination or in its 
entirety, and so on. But, when viewed through 
the medium of religions or patriotic faith, infalli- 
bility rises in the scale and ascends to the lofty 
altitude at which truth and authority are absolute 
and divine. Of infallibility, as of truth, there are 
idealist, utilitarian, and pragmatist interpretations, 
and each varies in an individualistic or an institu- 
tionalistic direction. 

3 . Wide range of the idea. — It is important that 
the wide range of the idea should be recognized. 
Infallibility is claimed in some measure or degree 
in a large number of regions of human activity. 
While the ecclesiastical and political uses are the 
most familiar as themes of literary and academic 
discussion, others deserve mention in an article 
like this, since the analogies they present are 
valuable, and have undoubtedly lent support to 
the former. Wherever in human affairs authority 
is respected and truth recognized, a degree of infal- 
libility appropriate to the circumstances is implied. 
Usually the quality of perfect trustworthiness is 
attributed simply to the object, person, or institu- 
tion in which it is believed to reside. But in 
reality it is also implied that the mind which re- 
cognizes infallibOity has itself formed an infallible, 
an absolutely trustworthy, judgment, whether 
directly on the basis of evidence before itself, or 
indirectly on the basis of evidence accepted by a 
reputed infallible, external witness or authority, 
such as tradition, usage, or a living organization. 
Nothing assists the student of infalUMlity more 
effectively to appreciate its essential complexity 
and subtlety than a swift glance at the less noto- 
rious and controversial regions of life in which it 
is acknowledged to be operative. 

( 1 ) In ^xtzmal Mature , — External Nature, upon 
any view of an ultimate explanation, presents the 
eye of man with a spectacle of infallibility. Think 
what you will of her achievements, her products 
in detail, her tragedies, and her catastrophes, her 
laws operate with a serenely or a grimly perfect 
regularity, her processes are so absmutely reliable 
that an alleged suspension of them or exception 
to them becomes a miracle, and no one credits it 
except a theist who may find himself able to ex- 
plain it as a divine suspension of a divine custom 
for divine ends, and thus implicitly leaves intact 
the general conception of Nature’s normally un- 
broken regularity and uniformity. The sequence 
of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
the undeviating course of physical processes and 
of natural laws which know no exceptions, have 

f issed into a proverb of unfailing trustworthiness. 

or religious faith Nature is infallible within her 
appointed sphere, because her Author and Upholder 
is infallible, and expresses His mind and will, within 
limits, through her. Failure in her would be failure 
in Him. 

( 2 ) In human Mature , — ^Trust Nature, says one 
school, and she will guide you rightly in the end. 
In other words, instinct is infallible. Convention 
is artificial and represses Nature. But Nature, 
though you expel her with a pitchfork, will make 
her way back and master you. A return to Nature 
in its primitive sense, however, is not more attrac- 
tive than a return to his cradle would be to a 
grown man. The trouble for a sansculottist philo- 
sophy of any type is that the great conventions of 
life are themselves profoundly natural ,* they are 
the dictates of instinct guided by long experience. 
It is more natural to the genus homo to go clothed 
than naked, to observe law than to be anarchist. 
And for the individual the rule to trust one’s in- 
stinct as a sure guide is not to be crudely simplified 
into a wanton and libertine indulgence of each 
passing whim or fugitive passion. Even the brutes 


are above that. Instinct, the nature in us, is as com- 
plex as the universe, nature around us. Each has 
required an age-long evolution to bring it to what 
it is. Nature, instinct, is a perfectly trustworthy 
authority, but it needs patience ana impartial in- 
vestigation to know her mind and catch her final 
mandate. ‘Be natural,’ a first law of manners 
and of style in art and literature, and, rightly 
understood, also in morals and religion, does not 
mean * Play the new-born babe, or play the back- 
woods savage,’ but ‘Be true to your real genius 
and station and mission in life.’ Nature is in- 
fallible, in the region of human instinct as in her 
own external province, the world of the elements 
and forces; but her mind and will are expressed 
in decrees which are not momentary or inter- 
mittent or capricious, but are in time discerned as 
universal laws making for progress and cohering 
in consistency. 

(3) In human society, — In human social life 
various degrees of infallibility are recognized under 
the conceptions of authority and discipline. No 
one pretends that all parents or that any parents 
are incapable of making mistakes and misleading 
their children, yet the mil of the parent and the 
information and instruction of the parent are for 
a time infallible to the child, gladly accepted by 
him as such, and within limits authorized as such 
both by law and by public opinion. The rights of 
the parent in the child who is flesh of his own flesh 
and is brought up by him, the mutual affection 
that is natural to both and inspires trust, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, and makes submission 
to authority no hardship, the special knowledge 
which the parent possesses of the temperament 
and capacity of the child and his natural desire to 
develop the best in him — such considerations make 
interference between parent and child at a certain 
stage in life profoundly undesirable, and lend at 
least a temporary infallibility to parental author- 
ity. The same is true of the authority of the 
teacher in school and university not only to com- 
mand obedience, but to command faith in his 
instruction. The apprentice in business or in 
handicraft, the subordinate official in well-nigh 
every organization in commercial, military, pro- 
fessional, and public service, accepts, and is author- 
ized to accept, within limits as final for him the 
mandate or advice of his superior. Such infalli- 
bility is maintained as socially economical and as 
conducing to efficiency in the common interest. 
It is held to be justified as working well, and 
flagrant instances of abuse of power are held to 
discredit the individual, not the system. Demo- 
cracy itself is not less a form of government, 
entailing discipline and subordination in its public 
departments, than a theory of citizen equality. 
Expediency alone, based on confidence in special 
knowledge, is the warrant of military infallibility 
with its autocratic subjection of all ranks to one 
mind and will, of legal infallibility with its judicial 
cul de sac in a court of final appeal, and of political 
infallibility with its autocratic ox constitutional 
vesting of all authority ultimately in a sovereign 
power. The physician in practice is assigned an 
all but arbitrary infallibility, tempered by occa- 
sional appeal to the specialist, and restrained from 
gross incompetency or crime by professional honour 
fortified by the common law^ and the Medical 
Council, ‘Trust the expert’ is a rule in which 
humanity for the most part has a childlike con- 
fidence, utterly misplaced in numerous particular 
instances, yet based generally on a solid founda- 
tion of close observation and long experience. 
Proverbial though it is that doctors differ, no 
proverb encourages the patient to differ from his 
doctor. Proverbial though it is that tastes differ^ 
each generation .suffers itself willingly to be 
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directed in its architecture, art, and music by the 
experts of the day, in spite of the fact, too clearly 
shown by history, that their judgment in many 
cases proves to be as transitory and as unfortunate 
in its issue as the sesthetic canons and decrees of 
sartorial fashion. 

(4) In reason , — If we turn to reason, the ulti- 
mate differentia of mankind in the world of life, 
in search of an infallible principle, our q^uest is not 
in vain, but the result is not the discovery of an 
automatic solvent of all problems. Reason is in- 
fallible. It is the organ of truth. But, though it 
resides in every normal human being, it confers 
no^ immediate miraculous identity of judgment or 
opinion upon humanity. All men reason ; but not 
all reason accurately or consistently. Fortified 
though it is by increasing personal experience and 
individual knowledge, and fostered and assisted 
though it is by tradition and by common inter- 
course, the individual reason is not delivered from 
errors and shortcomings. When we speak of 
reason as infallible, we look beyond the individual 
and even beyond the aggregate to what is any- 
thing but an abstraction, to the common principle 
of all onr thinking and judging, which is not many 
but one, which guides and directs our science in 
all its departments, which appeals to men of every 
race. The rationalist isolates it as a standard and 
criterion of faith and duty, forgets that it is but 
xn instrument, though the highest in our use, and 
in its favour ignores other elements in our spiritual 
constitution which give force and value to life. 
But reason, by which we discriminate truth from 
error, religion from superstition, and in great 
measure nght from wrong, as an indwmling 
principle in numanity, must be infallible. Apart 
from its complete and unimpeded exercise there is 
no rest to the soul. Through it the observation 
of nature and its operations rises from a pastime 
into science, enhancing not more man’s knowledge 
than his power, and approximating Ms intelligence 
and his insight nearer and nearer to the divine. 
But, as with nature or instinct, so with reason — ^it 
is infallible as an ultimate principle, fallihly em- 
ployed by individual intelligences even in the 
exalted sphere of science, which, outside the some- 
what frigid bounds of pure mathematics, is never 
altogether innocent of questionable dogma and 
changing fashion, 

(5) In conscience , — ^Ifc is an axiom of all schools 
and all sects that a man ought to obey his con- 
science in all circumstances and at all costs. Re- 
ligion, indeed, recognizes in human conscience the 
very whisper of the infallible Spirit of God. But 
what one man’s conscience sanctions for Mm 
another’s sometimes in the same circumstances 
refuses to permit. The slavery which one genera- 
tion contemplates with equanimity and justifies 
without a qualm revolts the soul of its successor, 
The polygamy which one race practises deliber- 
ately as its social duty appears abhorrent to 
another people. The pride, the ambition, the 
love of power and wealth, which are the breath 
of life to one class of men, are as death to the soul 
of another. Usages and impulses which pass un- 
challenged in the OT, or are regarded as directly 
approved, are condemned in the NT. Yet con- 
science is not dethroned from its sovereign dignity, 
nor is it acknowledged to lack essential unity. 
For the individual, the time, the race, it is final ; 
it is to be believed implicitly, and obeyed. But 
even conscience can be developed and trained, as 
in the individual so also in the^ race.^ It Is the 
same principle in all its variations, in all indi- 
viduals, periods, and peoples. Its function is the 
same. Its genius or spint is the same. But, like 
everything human, it has to grow, to come to 
itself, to increase in self-knowledge and in vision. 


If it is the whisper of God, it is also a still, small 
voice sounding in human ears amid the distrac- 
tions of other sounds, and it speaks a language 
whose vocabulary, accent, and tones man does not 
learn at once without education and taking pains. 
Conscience is not an oracle before whose tripod 
the human soul can sink its native intelligence and 
responsible discernment and resign itself to passive 
listening. To regard it as an automatic index to 
duty, operated supernaturally apart from the 
dispositions of the heart and mind in which it is 
resident, is to degrade both it and its divine 
operator. The compass is an infallible pointer to 
the pole, but science which gave it to the seaman 
for his guidance has had to toil and search in 
order to discover its true direction and to instruct 
him how to house it, how to allow for its deflexion, 
how to strengthen its power and protect it from 
external interference, now to construe its be- 
haviour in all circumstances. So conscience in 
the individual, for all its dignity as a divine voice 
speaking in the soul of man, is no exception to 
the sacred law that revelation, though it comes to 
earth from heaven, enters through human faculties, 
entrusted to human vision, human intelligence, and 
human utterance. Essentially the same conjunc- 
tion of human and divine which Christological 
theology has made familiar in the Incarnate word 
as a mystery to faith, and which baffles prosaic 
analysis in the divine message of the prophets and 
in the written Word of God, which are at the same 
time intensely human, presents itself to reverent 
m5[uiry in the divine word which we call con- 
science. It is infallible for religious faith, though 
its organs of utterance are in fliemselves found to 
be imperfect and errant. In the moral world it is 
better to do the wrong thing under the conscientious 
conviction that it is right than to do the right 
thing in spite of the conscientious conviction that 
it is wrong. But in either instance the organ of 
moral discrimination is at fault and is in need 
of further education. Thus the infallibility of 
conscience, absolute as it rightly is for the indi- 
vidual, is always relative to his enlightenment, 
and ought to be consciously so, and therefore open 
to fresh enlightenment. Education and develop- 
ment may modify its actual decrees, but as a 
principle it represents a consistent attitude towards 
ethical values as in the course of time and experi- 
ence they are successively understood and ri^tly 
appreciated. 

(6) In the State and in political Again, it 
is a maxim and mark of good citizenship that the 
laws of one’s country are to be loyally obeyed. 
They possess a certain majesty more sovereign 
even than the king in whose name they are pro- 
mulgated and enforced. They express the genius 
and spirit of a people, mould its life incessantly, 
and outline for common instruction a certain 
minimal suggestion of its ideal of justice. What 
represents the settled conviction of many genera- 
tions of experience must, it is readily felt, be true, 
and has a right to be enforced. Conscience and 
expediency combine to dimity its authority. But 
in all civilized countries the development or parlia- 
mentary leMslation has introduced so great an 
amount of legal detail into statutory obligations, 
and the victories of party which carry legislative 
programmes into the statute-book frequently re- 
present 80 attenuated, shortlived, and doubtful a 
majority of public opinion in their favour, that 
the majesty wMch once rightly belonged to the 

g reater and often unwritten codes of earlier days 
as become at once a moral and a psychological 
impossibility. Tarty government is every vdiere 
in just disrepute, except among the politically 
ampitious whose ends alone it serves, because 
more and more it presumes to employ coercion in 
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the name of the whole State and with the resources 
of the whole commonwealth to enforce the will 
of a section of the people in things morally in- 
difierent. On one plea or another it will not wait 
to secure moral unanimity, the only legitimate 
basis of compulsion. It seldom cares to invite an 
explicit mandate, but prefers to merge a number of 
separate issues in its appeal to the constituencies, 
juggling as it pleases with their aggregate re- 
sponse. Yet in the Crown, the State, the common- 
wealth, however organized for government and 
administration, there resides a real infallibility. 
Its authority, like tliat of conscience, articulates 
itself in different lands and at different periods in 
very various utterances, and sanctions things which 
in course of time it would fain repudiate. Even 
with the best and most honourable intentions it 
may do wrong, act tyrannically, and retard pro- 
gress. But such cases constitute to the right- 
minded reformer simply a signal of the need of 
education. The just authority of public opinion, 
and of immemorial tradition, and of the institu- 
tions which they have constructed for the public 
good must not be overthrown if it is to be brought 
to bear with a freshly enlightened purpose upon 
the establishment of a better order of things. 
Infallibility, therefore, in the State, vested in its 
head and officers, its government and administra- 
tion, absolute though it appears from moment to 
moment when the interests of individuals collapse 
in conflict with it, is and always has been relative 
and conditioned. Autocracy at its worst has its 
restraints, and owes the very continuance of its 
power to them. Democracy is but a readjust- 
ment and redistribution of responsibilities and 
authorities. The legal principle that the king 
or the legislature cannot err holds its own only by 
the help of the seemingly inconsistent rule that the 
sovereign power is in duty bound to redress wrongs 
and to promote reforms as need arises. The same 
ministers and members of parliament who on ad- 
mission swear to uphold the constitution of their 
country are vested with power to alter or modiJfy 
it. If the interest of common order and public 
peace demand immediate obedience to the existing 
law, that obedience will not long be rendered 
where there is no confldence that the highest good 
of the people is being vigilantly promoted by the 
occupants of official power. Closmy as the ecclesi- 
astical claimants to infallibility have modelled 
their politics upon the theox*y and practice of the 
secular powers under whose shadow they have 
had to live, they have not found in them any 
example or analogy for an absolute regime whose 
decrees were not only affirmed to be final for the 
time hut irreformable and unalterable for all time. 
It was reserved for ecclesiastical statesmen to 
endeavour to erect a hierarchical autocracy dis- 
tinguished from all secular organizations by its 
steadfast and immovable exclusion of innovation 
even by constitutional means, 

(7) In religion . — ^It is in religion that the prin- 
ciple of infallible authority asserts itself most 
powerfully. Every religion has its solemn ordi- 
nances and obligations, its absolute decrees which 
rule the public and domestic life of its people. 
The higher religions, which claim in some sense 
to save men here and hereafter, use the same 
order of language and operate with the same 
instruments of instruction and discipline as the 
lower, but they leave the lower far behind in 
respect of the urgency of their appeal, the dignity 
of their claims, and the wealth of means which 
they bring to bear upon mankind for the accom- 
plishment of their lofty purpose. They make 
explicit and articulate the presuppositions and 
the genius of earlier faiths. They axe theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically self-conscious. They 


are not content merely to proclaim, but feel bound 
also to explain. They develop organizations for 
their propagation and diflusion comparable in 
extent and in cost with the secular politics of 
history. They are not content to rest on the 
authority of custom or usage as the valid basis 
of their law, but affirm their direct origination 
by divine agency. They describe their authority 
not only as a power demanding to be obeyed, but 
as a power desiring and requiring to be believed. 
The truth they preach does not derive its credi- 
bility or its cogency from human sources. It is 
God’s Word. It is a divine revelation, not a 
human discovery. Tradition itself can add no 
sanctity to it : it ean only keep it pure and pass 
it down the generations. In such a setting in- 
fallibility takes on an enhanced solemnity. It 
is no longer an empirical convention founded on 
natural right and supported by simple expedi- 
ency, but rises into an august principle of dog- 
matic faith. In Christianity most of all it has 
come to mature self-consciousness, and found 
expression in a series of transcendent affirma- 
tions of faith. Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Hin- 
duism, Sikhism, Parsiism, have precisely analogous 
dogmas associated with their conceptions of an 
inspired founder, an inspired literature and canon, 
a holy organization or fraternity, and a provi- 
dentially safeguarded tradition and interpretation. 
But in Christianity the questions relating to in- 
fallibility have been developed and worked out 
both by scholarship and by administration with 
a completeness that is without rival, and a litera- 
ture of extreme value and great impressiveness is 
available for the student who desires to master 
them for himself. 

II. Special : Infallibility in tee Cmeis- 
TIAN RELIGION. — I . Introductory considerations. 
— In the Christian life and within the Christian 
organization of society the various types and de- 
grees of infallibility which have been sketched in 
the first division of this article all have their counter- 
parts. Each of the Churches and every type of 
Christian has a seat of authorityj simple or complex, 
accessible or remote, to which it haoitually refers 
its doctrinal and practical difficulties. The response 
of the oracle may not be regarded as final for more 
than the occasion or the party concerned, but it is 
believed to represent an independent and in some 
sense authoritative voice, confirming or correct- 
ing individual opinion. This authority in the 
Christian world is at once a rule of faith and of 
duty, promoting, if not demanding, belief in its 
testimony and obedience to its injunctions. In 
every case it is believed to owe its prerogative and 
ower to divine inspiration and to a permanent 
ivine commission. In argument and counter- 
argument the advocates of these authorities are 
apt to draw distinctions between the rival prin- 
ciples as in themselves either more or less spiritual 
in character. But the Christian rationalist, for 
example, who makes reason supreme, does so only 
under the conviction that God gave reason to man 
to be his guide through all his perplexities of faitli 
and conduct, and that it is impiety towards the 
Author and Upholder of that noble faculty to 
doubt its authority and its adequacy. He can 
p^oint effectively to the fact that all schools of 
Christian thought argue or reason, when they can, 
the correctness of their views, even when those 
views have reached the paradox Credo quia ah^ 
mrdum ; and there is justice in his judgment that 
for Christendom reason is infallible within its own 
legitimate province, inferring truth from the data 
supplied to it by nature, experience, or revelation, 
correlating truths derived from whatever source, 
and exposing error either directly or by reduction 
to absurdity. 
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Broadljr speaking, infallibility has been sought 
by Christian faith in a direction either external or 
internal to the individual. In historical docu- 
ments, the Scriptures or the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, or in sacred traditions embedded in litera- 
ture or embodied in life, or in the living Church 
either as a whole or represented by some class or 
individual, or in the historical Jesus, a funda- 
mentally external norm of infallible truth is found. 

In the Christian reason, or in the witness of the 
Holy Spirit within the individual Christian soul, 
an inward norm is accepted. But the common 
presupposition of all these views is that God may 
be trusted not to fail the believing soul, that His 
guardian and guiding Spirit is increasingly at work 
in the Church, bringing infallible conviction to 
those who, officially or personally, use the means 
of pace and knowledge available in the Church in 
reliance upon God. Individuals and Churches 
emphasize differently the particular instruments 
and vehicles of infailihle guidance, hut under all 
their difierences it is clear that they operate with 
the same elements of spiritual power and know- 
ledge. There is one Spirit, the common ultimate; 
and His instruments, though they are many, axe 
essentially alike for all. In a sense no claims to 
infallibility are more provincial than the ultra- 
catholic in so far as they are ultramontane, and 
none are more individualistic than the papal since 
they are vested in one man. Thus do extremes 
meet in their pursuit of a common object* 

The principal forms of infallibilist theory which 
have been urged by Christian thinkers locate the 
seat of Christian authori^ in sacred writings, in 
the organized or visible Church, in the historical 
Jesus, or in the Christian reason, conscience, or 
spirit. In that order they are here reviewed. 

2. Infallibility of Holy Scripture. — Christianity 
was bom to revere a Bible. Its eaxliestplace of 
worship was the Galilasan synagogue, a IloTme of 
the Book, a provincial equivalent for the distant 
Temple, whose open Holy of Holies, in the full 
view of the congregation, contained the Old 
Covenant, the rolls of the Word of God, in their 
shrine or ark. Master and disciples had alike 
learned in the synagogue and its scnools to regard 
the Law and the Pr^hets as the veritable utter- 
ance of the Spirit of God. For them a visit to the 
Temple at the great feasts owed its impressiveness 
not less to the Scriptural instruction than to the 
ritual and sacrifice which it housed. Their nation, 
in the phrase so picturesquely used by Muhammad 
in the Qur'an to describe them, was the * People of 
the Book.’ The most admired and distinguished 
class in the nation, according to the popular judg- 
ment, were the scribes and Pharisees, whose pro- 
fession it was, not by birth, but by learning and 
talent, to be the priests and Levites of the Temple 
and Cultus of the Book. If the Temple priest- 
hood who served in the sight of Israel principally 
at the great festivals represented Aaron in their 
ephods, the Rabbis sat in Moses’ seat with the 
phylactery on their forehead as their symbol, 
exercising an authority which practically over- 
shadowed the direction of pubuc ritual^ in^ the 
Capital alone, since it reached the infinitesimal 
details of daily life and piety throughout the 
country. Public opinion invested them in the 
period of the ministry of Christ with an authority i 
m matters of faith and morals which Christian 
priesthoods with significant and ominous avidity 
have made the precedent and the model for their 
oAvn, Yet it was the Book they handled rather 
than the way they handled it that surrounded 
them with popular veneration. To the almost 
superstitious awe with which the popular mind 
universally regarded bookJeaxning in ancient 
times, the transcendent character of the Holy 


Book which they expounded lent vastly added 
force. If we remember what the OT in Hebrew 
and in Greek was to Israel, and also bear in mind 
the profound impression that it made, in spite of 
its foreign atmosphere and peculiar exclusiveness, 
upon the cultured classes of neighbouring races 
among whom it gained thousands of disinterested 
proselytes by its sheer grandeur, elevation, and 
spiritual uniqueness, we shall not wonder that 
from the beginning something verging on Bihlio- 
latry was native to Christianity, The NT, which 
has no infallible pretensions for itself any more 
than the OT had for itself, and gains our allegiance 
none the less readily because of their absence from 
its unaffected pages, from first to last quotes from 
the OT and defers to it as a treasury of literal 
oracles of God. The reader of it does not need to 
recall particular references of Jesus to the author- 
ity of the Bible of His people whose ‘Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Jn 10^) — ignorance of which 
and of God’s power is a cause of error (Mt 22^) — 
an authority which was common ground for the 
strangely different interpretations of it made by 
Him and by His enemies. The ‘ oracles of God,’ 
as Paul calls them (Ro 3^), are as truly the basis of 
Christ’s teaching, and, as in the Temptation and 
the Transfiguration, the strength of His life, as 
they are the source of the language and imagery 
in which the Apostolic writers set forth His teach- 
ing and His life and character. The most con- 
summate scholarship of our time is only coming to 
realize fully the minute and profound dependence 
of the NT upon the OT, Gospels and Epistles, 
Master and disciples alike. For one and all the 
OT was the Infallible Book, God’s ovm Word and 
Revelation through inspired seers, singers, thinkers, 
statesmen, and annalists, every word of which was 
authoritative for the soul, if nj^htly understood. ^ 
The composition and publication of the Apostolic 
writings was necessarily followed by an almost 
immediate extension of the Canon, tlie infallible 
rule of faith and life. For, apart from their inti- 
mate connexion with the Lord Himself as veracious 
records and expositions of Him composed by men 
belonging more or less closely to His earliest 
following, they have a spiritual tone, power, aud 
distinction, and they proclaim a message, which 
not only raised them at once to the exalted level of 
the OT, but made them in sober truth its com- 
pletion and perfection, the crown of its hopes and 
promises, the light that in earlier days had pro- 
jected moving shadows as it drew near the world. 
If the OT was inspired, much more the NT. If 
the OT was infallible, much more the NT. If the 
OT formed a Canon, with or without the late 
Apocrypha, much more the NT, also with or 
without the later writings, which were painfully 
marked by waning power. Detailed examination, 
sentence by sentence, of these newer writings only 
served to vindicate the comparison. They pre- 
serve, to this day, the same inexhaustible edifica- 
tion and stimulus for religious minds which Israel 
and the first Christians found unfailingly in the 
reverent perusal and study of the older Bible of 
their race. Both Testaments remain inextricably 
bound up together as the Bible and Common Rule 
of the whole of Christendom. Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant alike use it, and cherish it, as the 
fountain of sacred truth, the unfailing and inerrant 
source of Christian instruction, God’s literal Word 
for ail time, dictated by His Spuit and phrased by 
his chosen servants to be an eternal possession of 
the faithful in His Church. For the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, for the Schoolmen great and small, 
for all branches of the divided modern Church, the 
unmistakable teaching of the Bible is infallible. 
' It is written,’ for them as for the first Christians, 
is officially final proof, where the Scripture is at 
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one and its sense correctly reached, just as ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’ is final on the lips of a true 
prophet. 

Then how comes ifc that there are so many Churches, and so 
many Biblical theolo-^ies at their foundation, it may be asked, 
if the Bible is one, and infallible, and accepted by all Christians? 
The answer is twofold. I 

(a) While the Bible is one, its contents are far from homo* | 
geneous, representing many historical strata of religious experi- 
ence and many types of religious temperament ; so that a Book 
which comes to us from so many minds may very naturally 
appeal to men very differently, some responding to one element 
in it, others to others, no single individual and no Church, it 
may be, ever being capable of appreciating all alike. It lends 
itself, not unintentionally, to as many interpretations as it finds 
interpreters. The rival Church theologies are neither wrong in 
themselves nor, as we are apt to judge in haste, destructive of 
the unity of Holy VVriti any more than the rival tendencies 
within its own pages, as, for example, of priest and prophet or 
of Paulinism and Petrinism, are subversive of it. Scholarship 
and common sense have come to doubt the wisdom and the 
justice of making the Bible into a code, or a quarry of materials 
for a code, of statute law which must be rigorously administered 
if justice is to be done to it and to the lieges. The letter kiUeth ; 
the spirit giveth life. Faith cannot be legislated ; it has to be 
‘inspired.’ Unity or conformity may become a fetish, and its 
cult a superstition, if it is not comprehensive enough to admit 
of a certain play of freedom and spontaneity in the faith which 
inspires it. The division and subdivision of the Church in all 
lands, far from disclosing a merely schismatic spirit, is in great 
measure a proof that the Christian mind has been alive and 
awake, that ifc has demanded a wider catholicity than ortho- 
doxies would acknowledge, and that the many-sidedness of the 
Christian Scriptures hag received recognition in spite of all 
legalistic repression and restraint. Bossuet’s controversial use 
of the variation of Protestant doctrine rests on a grotesque 
misconception of the nature of unity, and consorts very ill with 
the spirit of his native Gallicanism. Christianity itself was at 
jSrat kno)vn as a sect, a atpecny, because it rested upon an inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures which was contrary to that 
of the acxsepted schools. The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
* It was said of old time . . . but I say unto you,’ is a perfect 
iHustration of the mingled reverence and independent dis- 
crimination of Jesus’ attitude to the OT. The conflict of texts 
in the threefold temptation in the wilderness, some being 
rejected as lower and worldly, others accepted as spiritual, is 
another proof of the critical position which He took up towards 
the letter and details of the Book whose inherent infallibility 
He invariably assumes. And, far from discouraging a like 
reverent freedom in His followers, He was at no pains to pre- 
clude variation in Christian thought, and prescribed no dogmatic 
interpretation either of the OT or of His own words and 
ordinances, although the daily conversation of His immediate 
disciples, even the inner circle, revealed with unmistakable 
clearness the grave differences of opinion which were inevitable 
in the future. It may, indeed, be part of the moral vocation 
and intelleotual responsibility of every Christian to form his 
own best judgment as to the message of the Word of God, and 
Christian unity may find expression less in identity of opinion 
than in identity of attitude, less In finding a nnifonn doctrine 
than in finding the truth for oneself, whatever others may seem 
to find. Certain it is, in any case, that from the very outset of 
its career Christianity has expressed itself through divers© 
interpretations of its common Scriptures, retaining its sense of 
their divine authority notwithstanding unimpaired. 

Moreover, the infallibility of Scripture was not incompatible 
with a varying Canon. At first the Canon was simply the 
accepted OT, but it existed in both its Hebrew and its Greek 
form, each of which was authoritative* and was, in fact, em- 
ployed as the textual basis of quotations in the NT. An arti- 
ficial identity of Hebrew text was secured by rabbinical care, 
greatly to the loss of later scholarship ; but, though the legend 
of the Septuaginfc credited the work of the seventy Greek 
translators with miraculous identity in a similar interest, the 
same miracle-loving Providence omitted to supply an identical 
text or even an identical number of books to the received 
Hebrew and to the received Greek Canons, suggesting thereby 
that infallibility w'as to be found in something higher than the 
hireling work of the copying scribe and the selective judgment 
of the Oanon-former, Ifc was not otherwise with the Christian 
Bible when by degrees the NT drew together as the comple- 
ment of the OT. No doubt ifc was comparatively easy to set 
aside inferior aspirants to a place in the completed Canon, 
though some writings ultimately included and some excluded 
hung in the balance for a considerable time. But, as time went 
on, and versions into the vernaculars of Christian Europe, Asia, 
and Africa were made and recognized for use, and the process 
of manuscript reproduction steadily increased the distance be- 
tween the current copies and the lost originals, the difficulties 
which beset the natural ideal of a single interpretation of the 
Bible were greatly multiplied. Eome in its own practical and 
not over-scrupulous fashion out the knot by ordaining that the 
Greek and Hebrew texts should retire into academic seclusion 
as antiquarian matter, and that a standard revision of Jerome’s 
Vulgate should for all time coming be the only Bible for doc- 
trinal and disciplinary, and liturdcal use- Even that Vulgate 
has come to need textual revision and standardization by a 
Biblical Commission. The Scriptural infaHibilist who desiderates 
a single authentic text aat the basis of his scholarship and dogma 


might well despair. But it is clear that the kind of infallibility 
which Jesus Christ and the early Church recognized in Scrip- 
ture was not textual or linguistic or historical in character, hut 
spiritual, and the Boman Catholic or Protestant controversialist 
who flees for refuge to an arbitrarily selected version and text 
as his infallible Canon, or postulates an infallible authority to 
be its interpreter, hag succumbed to an unchristian panic, and 
has failed to recognize the true nature of the inerrancy of Holy 
Writ. Ifc must be acknowledged without reserve that scholar- 
ship has made it simply impossible for any man or any church 
to point to one text, or one rendering, or one interpretation of 
the Bible and say, ‘This is the one true Word of God, infallible 
and exclusive.’ It is self-delusion, and in the strictest sense 
superstition, to set up any authority, whether amateur or ex- 
pert, and appeal to it to settle controversy either temporarily 
or finally. We may make increasing approxiuiation to the 
true answer, hut nothing is more certain than that a certainty 
upon it which is beyond question can never be reached. Can 
Christendom, however, not be content to take up its Lord’s 
position in the matter? He lays down no rule for posterity 
about the Massoretic text or the Sepfcuagintal rendering. He 
frames no rules for exegesis. He proclaims the establishment 
of no court to settle such disputes. The inerrancy of Scripture 
for Him was compatible with its inclusion of much that was or 
had become imperfect. He distinguished weightier from minor 
matters of the Law (Mt 23). For Him there were Messianic 
elements in it so misleading and seductive as to be safcanio, 
and there were encouragements to what in a Ohristian would 
be vice and sin. The divine kernel of Scripture was what alone 
concerned Him, the Canon within the Canon, the element 
which reached and held fast the Christian conscience and satis- 
fied the demands of the Holy Spirit operating in the Christian 
soul. 

(&) There are many divergent schools of Ohristian opinion 
and many types of church life for this further reason, that, 
apart from the differences of text, rendering, and interpret- 
ation just considered in relation to the Bible as one and 
infallible, traditions external altogether to the Scriptures have 
been taken as a conjunct and co-ordinate basis of faith and 
duty. No Church, however devoted or however servile in its 
Biblicism, haa succeeded in eliminating the authority of tradi- 
tion altogether, for in the sphere of interpretation ifc makes its 
resence universally felt. But in no Church is a tradition 
ostile to the plain sense of Scripture welcome in itself. Roman 
Catholic dogma expressly co-ordinates tradition with Scripture 
as a source of revealed truth and duty. ‘ This [saving] truth 
and [moral] discipline,’ says the Council of Trent in its ‘Decree 
concerning the Oanonical Scriptures,' ‘are contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions, which, received 
by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ Himself, or from the 
Apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost dictating, have comedown 
even unto us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand : the 
Synod, following the examples of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
and venerates with an equal affection of piety and reverence all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament— seeing 
that one God is the author of both— as also the said traditions, 
as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having been 
dictated, either by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by the Holy 
Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by a continuous 
succession.’ And in the * Decree concerning Original Sin * it 
professes to follow * the testimonies of the sacred Scriptures, of 
the holy Fathers, of the most approved councils, and the judg- 
ment and consent of the Church itself.* But conflict between 
them is not conceived as possible, the function of tradition 
being to make explicit as need arises what has lain implicit in 
the treasury of ecclesiastical authority and Scriptural truth. 
But any addition of Church tradition to the letter of Scripture 
on equal terms must increase the room for divergence in men's 
interpretation of the Bible viewed as an infallible document. 

1 Great as as the opportunity for honest difference of opinion on 
! the teaching of Scripture, it is as nothing compared with the 
j opportunity provided by accumulated custom and convention 
I in the Church. Ifc may be difficult to determine the harmony 
! or ‘consent’ of Scripture, but will any one seriously maintain 
I that a consensus patrum or a consensus traditionum with any 
! approach to unanimity could be produced for a similar range 
I of doctrine? 

j The infallibility of Scripture consists of no 
I absolute immunity from error in matters of bis- 
I torical and scientific fact. Even the Gospels defy 
I the harmonist in some details, misquote at least 
i one passage from the OT (Mk 1®, Lk 7®’', where 
; ‘ thy^ is substituted for ^ my,’ and the whole mean- 
' ing of Malachi altered), and misattribute another 
I passage (Mt 27*, where ‘Jeremiah the prophet’ 

! should be * Zechariah *). The OT, in its cosmogony 
j and in its history, fails again and again to satisfy 
an exact standard of accuracy and to consist with 
modern knowledge, while its statistics are not 
seldom inconsistent in detail. Many of its lapses 
are covered up by the kindly offices of textual 
tradition and translation, though every scholar 
knows them familiarly. Others have been smoothed 
over by the indulgent resources of an ingenious 
I interpretation. It is now a commonplace of 
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Biblical learning that God has been at no pains to 
prevent errors of history and knowledge and de- 
fects in the text and its transmission from finding an 
entrance into the sacred pages of His written Word. 
The marvel is, in truth, that detected errors are so 
few. The devout reader of Scripture may indeed 
accept them as there, if not from accident, on 
purpose, to protect him from the sin of Bibliolatry, 
and to chasten the religious instinct which demanas 
infallibility of a literal sort and insists on revela- 
tion as an o;pus operatum and on inspiration as a 
finished fact. Add together the sum of Biblical 
inaccuracies and flaws, and, while they do disprove 
the notion, formed a priori of all divine instru- 
ments, that the Book contains no blemish, the 
B*ggi’egate is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
It merely serves to admonish us that Biblical in- 
fallibility is not to be sought in the letter, and 
proves to the discomfiture of our instinctive literal- 
ism that jots and tittles can pass away without 
disturbance of the spirit of the jBook. No one will 
suspect the Westminster divines of disloyalty to 
the doctrine of Scriptural infallibility, and there 
is therefore a peculiar impressiveness in their dis- 
criminating conclusions regarding it. Speaking, 
as they do, the last dogmatic word of the older 
Calvinism, they devote a great part of the opening 
chapter of their Confession to the subject as the 
key to their whole doctrine. 

‘The authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), 
the Author thereof ; and therefore it is to be received, because 
it Is the Word of God. We be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Ohuroh to an high and reverent esteem of the 
holy Scripture ; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man's salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire per- 
fection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God ; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and 
divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts. . . . 
Those things which are necessary to be known, believed, and 
observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned but 
the unlearned, in a due use of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of them. . . . The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is nob manifold, but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly. 
The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion are 
bo be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.' 

Thus, in Calvinistic as in Lutheran orthodoxy, 
rooted though each is in a thoroughgoing Bibli- 
oism, a spiritual principle of dogmatic authority ! 
was resorted to in distrust of all external infalli- 
bility. The infallible in Scripture was not to be 
learned by scholarship nor by application to Church 
Councils in their wisdom. 

As A. B. Davidson says in The Theology of the OiT (Edinburgh, 
1904), p. 206, ‘When we speak of the infallibility of Scripture, 
we must remember it la not a scientific or philosophic infalli- 
bility, but the infallibility ... of common-sense,’ 

It could be divined by the simple through the 
illuminating grace of God’s Spirit, It concerned 
not secular knowledge but salvation. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
there is no formal reference to Scriptural infalli- 
bility, but, instead, to ‘ the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation.’ 

‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, not may be proved 
thereby* is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite as 
necessary to salvation’ (Art, VI.). ‘The Church hath power 
to decree Bites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies 
of Faith : and yet it is not lawful for the Ohurcb to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God’s: Word written, neither may it so 


expound one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree anything against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be believed for necessity of Salvation ’ (.Art. XX.). 

In both these articles the authority of Scripture 
is drawn upon only so far as relates to the great 
practical needs of religious life and experience. 

3. Infallibility of Creeds and Confessions, of 
dognia.--Tlie dogmatic symbols of Christendom, 
on any view of them, invite discussion in this con- 
nexion as a sequel to Holy Scripture and as a pre- 
liminary to the Church in the series of accredited 
authorities j for, on the one hand, like the Bible 
they are written documents, scriptures, and they 
are also canonical in their own degree ; and, on the 
other hand, th^ owe their official authority to the 
consent of the Church and to unbroken tradition. 
They are regarded as inspired, but only in a second- 
ary and derivative sense j not as delivered by pro- 
phetic men by whom the Holy Spirit uttered fresh 
truth, but as compiled from Scripture or deduced 
from Scripture by saints, scholars, and churchmen 
under the guidance or illumination of the same 
Spirit. In high theory they are all subordinate to 
Scripture, and unmistakably sprung from it. To 
the primary Canon of Apostolic writings they form 
an appendix of ecclesiastical dogma. But in prac- 
tice they came to receive a liturgical, disciplinary, 
and didactic deference hardly inferior to Scripture. 
Not seldom, indeed, in their character as authori- 
tative summaries of its contents and definitions 
of the sense in which a Church accepted and con- 
strued God’s Word, they elleetively supplanted 
Scripture. Scripture, by its many-sidedness, its 
informality, its popular speech, its unconventional 
freedom, and its infinite suggestiveness, every- 
where prompted men to think for themselves and 
fashion systems of doctrine for themselves. All 
the heresies, great and small, appealed to it. Each 
of the Churches was convinced that it was founded 
on it, and could cite a wealth of passages palpably 
in its favour. Thus, if uniformity was to be se- 
cured in Christendom, Scripture was seen to be 
inadequately narrow and exclusive as a standard of 
orthodoxy, and Creeds and Confessions [qg^.v.) with 
growing elaborateness were employed by supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities, ostensibly to condense 
and supplement it, but in effect, for disciplinary 
purposes, to replace and supersede it. That has 
been a virtual^ universal process throughout 
Christendom. There is much to be said for it. 
Much of it was salutary. It represented a long- 
continued endeavour not only to exclude grave 
error and to keep the faith pure by the help, where 
possible, of Scripture itself, but also to define the 
essence of Christianity as a faith. The ancient 
Creeds have a character and a venerableness ail 
their own, so impressive as well-nigh to disarm 
criticism. Y et even the simplest of them is scarred 
by controversy. The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan, the Athanasian, or Quicunque 
Yult, and the Te Beum form a monumental group 
of dogmatic symbols, owing less of their authority 
to formal acceptance by cotmcils and enforcement 
by discipline than to their willing and, indeed, 
proud acceptance by the devotion and the scholar- 
ship of the Christian centuries. But, different as 
they are in character, origin, form, and popularity, 
they are alike acts of faith in Scripture, human 
responses to the initiative of revelation rather than 
inspired objects of faith. Their authority is Scrip- 
tural in so far as their clauses are borrowed from 
Scripture with all the advantages and the limita- 
tions of mere quotation. If they gain by leaving 
out much that can be dispensed wiSi in Scripture, 
they necessarily lack its comprehensiveness, catho- 
licity, and intimate touch with life and experience, 
What they add to Scripture is controversial in its 
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origin, and as majority-opinion claims only a q^ues- 
tioned immunity from error, What they gain 
through their approbation or imposition by coun- 
cils is but a ministerial and, as compared with 
Scripture, a secondary authority. Fashioned by 
the Church — for the most part quite obscurely, 
since even the Kicseno-Constantinopolitan largely 
consists of pre-conciliar materials — the Creeds 
differ from formal decrees and definitions like the 
Confessions, inasmuch as they represent a more 
spontaneous growth and wield an authority less 
widely resented; but ultimately the question of 
their infallibility is the same as that of the infalli- 
bility either of the Scriptnres from which they are 
drawn or of the Church which gave them birth, 
shelter, and recognition. Whether one has regard 
to the Scriptural elements within them or to the 
theological additions made in the varied interests 
of orthodoxy, comprehensiveness, and precision, 
they are one and all to be interpreted historically ; 
their language, vocabulary, topics, and scope must 
all he understood in the light of their particular 
times. What Scripture owes to the affectionate 

K mce of Christian scholarship dare not be with- 
from the Creeds and Confessions, if they are 
either to be understood or regarded with affection. 
No Creed, not even the Apostles’, has the universal 
currency of Scripture. No Confession has the ecu- 
menicity of the Bible. The same agency which 
produced dogma is at any time competent to 
emend, augment, ox unmake it. The same au- 
thority which gave it sanction is at liberty, if duty 
should demand it, to set it aside. Few such docu- 
ments make any claim to be infallible, except in 
so far as conviction of their truth may be taken 
to imply infallibility; and those which do — the 
Athanasian Creed, the appendix to the Nicene, 
and, for example, the Decrees and Canons of Trent 
— betray on close inspection no generic difference, 
no theological elevation, no religious genius, to 
warrant such distinction. Though Newman and 
his school counted it a point in favour of the title 
of the Koman Catholic Church to be the exclusive 
representative of the infallible Church Catholic 
that it persistently and deliberately claimed to 
he such, nothing can exempt the products of the 
human intellect from the conscientious scrutiny of 
a living and enlightened scholarship, or from the 
practical but never completed test that by their 
fruits they shall he known. Most of them, it may 
freely be acknowledged with gratitude, served their 
original purpose admirably, and were faithful to 
the assured results of the learning and experience 
of their time. 

But, as W. Sanday says In Christologies Ancient and Modem 
(Oxford, 1910), p. 237, although they are ‘ great outstanding 
hiatorioal monuments of the faith of the Church,' which we 
cannot but regard with veneration, and to which we desire in 
loyalty to conform our opinions, *it is impossible that the 
thought and language of those centuries should exactly coin- 
cide with the genuine, spontaneous, unbiased, scientific . . » 
language of the present day. We must modernize, whether we 
will or no,’ 

4. Infallibility of the Church. — (a) The Unwersal 
Church . — Christian faith in the infallibility of the 
Church has expressed itself in a protean variety 
of ways. Some of these verge closely upon the 
theories which have already been considered. All 
of them rest on principles which have already been 
touched upon. 

* Whatever various modes,* says W. Palmer in The Church of 
Christf London, 1888, ii. 128 f., * of treating the authority of the 
church there may have been, I believe that scarcely any Chris- 
tian writer can be found, who has ventured actually to maintain 
that the judgment of the universal church, freely, and deliber- 
ately given, with the apparent use of all means, might in fact 
be heretical and contrary to the gospel.’ 

At their foundation is a common appeal to the 
promises of Christ regarding His Church, and an 
a priori theory or presumption as to the means 
which Providence must needs employ to have them 


fulfilled. Undeterred by the scantiness of Christ’s 
allusions to the Church as an organization, by His 
silence regarding its government, and by the un- 
mistakable immediateness of the communion which 
He taught and promoted between the individual 
believer and the Father and Himself, church- 
manship has fastened upon a few allusions in the 
Gospels, and erected upon their slender basis an 
imposing doctrine of the duty of the Christian, in 
all matters of faith and morals, to trust and obey 
the Church, Appeal is made to the dictum of 
Augustine: ^Ego vero Evangelic non crederem, 
nisi me Catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auctori- 
tas.’ The Church, it is urged, is a living institu- 
tion, linking all the Christian generations together, 
nourishing and fostering the faith of individuals, 
bringing the Scriptures and other means of grace 
to bear upon them, and investing those saving 
instruments with authority, whereas the Bible is 
a mere book, holy but inanimate in itself, re- 
quiring the attestation of the Church, requiring 
authoritative interpretation by the Church, itself 
indeed originally a product of the Church’s experi- 
ence and self -utterance as well as a compilation 
made and adjusted by its care. In the nature of 
the case, the Church, as the Society which was 
founded to promote God’s Kingdom, preceded the 
NT, just as Israel, the older theocracy, preceded 
the Hebrew oracles, and, as it preceded it, also 
ushered the Canon into being and opens its mys- 
teries to view. Plausible as this theory appears, 
its inadequacy to fit the facts of history and to 
bear the inferences which have been drawn from 
it is becoming more and more evident. It is valid 
only against a doctrine of Scripture as a book, a 
mere record and compilation as distinct from the 
utterance and activity which it records. Thus, for 
example, though the Gospels as books were com- 
posed by members of the Church, and were pre- 
served by the Church from loss, the Church did not 
utter the words of Jesus which they record. We 
have to thank the Church for recording and trans- 
mitting them, not for their authority. The words 
and acts of Jesus founded the Church, not vice versa. 
He preceded both Church and Scripture, N o matter 
how accurate and honest the Apostolic writers were, 
no matter how careful and trustworthy the trans- 
mitting and explaining Church, it would avail noth- 
ing but for the ulterior authority of the voice which 
they echo. The Protestant preference of Holy W rit 
to tradition and Church authority rested upon the 
simple conviction, derived from sorrowful observa- 
tion and painful experience, that the two mandates 
differed, and that the Christ of Scripture was un- 
speakably superior to the Christ who, they were 
commanded to believe, spoke through the tainted 
lips of the Eenaissance papacy, or through the 
very human and variable opinions of Schoolmen 
and Fathers. And it is significant that Kome 
itself betrays an unmistakable preference for Bib- 
lical authority where texts can be cited in favour 
of its views with any show of exegetical warrant. 
It will not do to set Scripture over against Church 
tradition as a dependent and apologetically inferior 
authority, and then to proceed to prove the superi- 
ority of Church and tradition by appeal to Scrip- 
ture texts. Both sides in the long controversy 
have erred. If Protestantism has tended to harden 
its doctrine of Scripture and to evade the duty of 
discriminating between its contents in the light of 
the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, Koman Catho- 
licism, while guilty of the same error, has added 
to it a grave exaggeration of the independent value 
of tradition. The Bible itself is tradition at its 
highest, supremely valuable and authoritative 
because of its intimate proximity to Jesus Christ, 
and its undimmed refiexion for all time of His 
image. The Bible is not a person, it is true ; but 
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neither is the Church. The Bible is not more 
'dead’ than the words of pope or Council, once they 
are spoken. Its divine spirit and power are death- 
less. When ecclesiastical tradition is invited to 
make an inventory of all the truth in Jesus Christ 
which it has stored up in its treasury apart from 
Scripture, the aggregate is ludicrously meagre and 
painfully at variance with Biblical tradition. At 
once, in fact, the ecclesiastical claim is driven to 
shrink into a mere office of interpretation. It 
cannot, it is said, pretend to new revelations. Its 
inspiration is scholarlj, its authority is rabbinical, 
its office is hermeneutic. Scripture is there. Scrip- 
ture is God’s undeniable Word. But it is in places 
obscure, and its testimonies are at times divergent. 
The^ Church must save the unity of faith by pos- 
sessing and by exercising the prerogative of defini- 
tion. It can say, and it must say, what Scripture 
means upon any point of controversy. And what 
by the grace of God it is pleased to say, the faithful 
ought, without question, to receive as God’s very 
W ord. There must he in every age, in every genera- 
tion, at any moment, some voice on earth, whether 
single or conjunct, which can allay mortal question- 
ings by the sincere and lawful use of the formula 
of the Apostolic Council: 'It seems good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.’ 

Leaving out of account OT passages which have 
been brought to bear upon ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility, such as Is 69^b quoted in the Preface to 
the Vatican Decrees, where the prophecy of the 
coming of a Redeemer to Zion is followed by the 
divine covenant, ‘ My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thjr seed . . , from henceforth and for ever,’ ecclesi- 
astical infallibility in general is founded upon the 
following Scriptural warrants: Mt 
Jn and 1 Ti 3^*' In Mt 16^®' immedi- 

atelv after Jesus’ acceptance of Simon Peter’s 
confession of Him as the Christ, which He declares 
to have been revealed, not by ' flesh and blood,’ hut 
by His Father in heaven, He continues : ‘ And I 
also say unto thee, that thou art Peter and 

upon this rock [Trirpq,) I will build my church ; and 
the gates of death shall not prevail against it. I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall he loosed in heaven.’ In 
Mt 28^®‘2® the risen Jesus says to the Eleven : * All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name . . . 
teaching them to observe {rn^peLv) all things what- 
soever I commanded you : and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ In Jn 
14i5-2(>^ after the words ‘ If ye love me, ye will keep 
[Trip'/}o-€T€) my commandments,’ Jesus says : * And 1 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him : ye 
know him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you’ ; and in 14^ : ‘But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you ’ ; and 
m 16^2'^^ : ‘ I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now, Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth : for he shall not speak from 
himseli . . , He shall glorify me : for he shall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you.’ In 1 Ti 
S^***^® Paul writes: ‘These things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee 3xortly j but if I 
tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought 
to behave themselyes in the (a) house of God, 


which is the (a) church of the (a) living God, the (a) 
pillar and ground (crriJXos Kal idpal(tj/j,a) of the truth.’ 

The passages in the Gospels belong to portions 
of the NT which have not escaped controversy as 
to their authenticity and historicity. The two 
passages in Matthew have not unnaturally been 
subjected to the same kind of doubts as the 
Jqhannine narrative regarding their fidelity to the 
mind and words of Jesus, and the inherent nature 
of the teaching they contain, the acute differences 
of opinion they have ever since occasioned, their 
divergence from other teachings in the NT, and 
the silence of the other Gospels upon their mo- 
mentous affirmations have lent confirmation to 
those doubts. But w^e may accept the passages as 
they stand and consider them as a group. They 
belong to the same order of utterance as the say- 
ings ; * Heaven and earth shall joass away : but 
my words shall not pass away ’ (Mk 13®^, Lk 21®®}, 

‘ The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and are life’ (Jn 6®^}. Their common aim is to 
proclaim the eternity of Jesus’ message, and the 
security of the guarantees for its continuance after 
His departure from visible fellowship with His 
disciples- ‘ This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in^ the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations ; and then shall the end come’ 
(Mt 24^^), and ‘Behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes ’ (Mt 23®^), are also cog- 
nate passages. The same message which upon 
Jesus’ lips gave rest to the souls that laboured and 
were heavy-laden under the bondage of the scribes 
and Pharisees, and replaced a hard and heavy yoke 
and burden of teaching by one that was easy and 
light, since it was imposed by a Master who was 
not proud and self-righteous, but meek and lowly, 
ivas not to fail upon the lips of His Apostles who 
were to carry on His earthly work and mission and 
be His ‘prophets, wise men, and scribes.’ It is to 
be remembered that ‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ were 
rabbinical technical terms current at the time, 
which denoted ‘forbidding’ and ‘authorizing’ a 
practice or an opinion ; so that, when the Apostles, 
Peter and his fellows, were empowered to ‘bind 
and loose,’ it was signified^ that, whereas the 
Jewish Synagogue had its wise men and scribes, 
the Apostles would be the corresponding teachers 
in the Church, very different in spirit and in 
message, exercising an altogether different type of 
authority, shunning claims to precedence, avoiding 
the title of Rahhi, Master, or Teacher, not lording 
it over one another or over the flock entrusted to 
their care, but remembering that they had one 
Master or Teacher only. 

When these passages are taken in conjunction it 
seems clear that Jesus was confident, and intended 
to assure His disciples and Apostles, that His gospel 
would never cease to be proclaimed while the world 
endured; that faith like Peter’s, or the utterance 
of faith like Peter’s, or men of faith like Peter, 
would be the rock-foundation of His Church against 
which the powers of death and decay would war in 
vain ; that His bodily withdrawal would neither 
terminate nor impair His mission ; that a substi- 
tute for His bodily presence would be provided, to 
teach His followers His truth, to remind them of 
His words, to lead them into all needed truth— in 
a word, to ‘glorify’ the Son by fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which He came, and revealing fiis divine 
person and mission. In the exercise of His ‘ full 
authority ’ He bids His disciples make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them and teaching them to 
‘keep’ all his ‘injunctions’; and He promises 
them, what is manifestly the same assistance 
phrased in two alternative ways, first, His own 
unfailing and everlasting presence — ‘I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world,’ that is, 
His positive help and approval ; and secondly, in 
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answer to His prayer to the Father, the Spirit of 
Truth, as it is m Christ Jesus. In Mt 10^^- 20 the 
Spirit of God their Father is promised to the 
Twelve Apostles to give them utterance when they 
are arraigned by their accusers and persecutors, so 
that they are not to he anxious how or what they 
are to speak. In Lk 10^® Jesus says to the Seventy 
Apostles : * He that heareth you heareth me ; and 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth me ; and he that 
rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me* ; and in 
Lk if® He says ; * If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ? * 

As to the passage in 1 Timothy, it is far from 
certain that ‘a pillar and ground of the truth* 
refers to the ‘household of God’ which is the 
‘church of the living God.* Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Nazianzus make it refer to 
Timothy, while Bengel links it with the ‘ mystery 
or revelation of godliness* which immediately 
follows it in the text. But, assuming that it does 
refer to the Church, God*s household, and that 
€5paiu)/xa means ‘ground* rather than ‘stay* or 
‘support,* the passage teaches simply that the 
Church is a pillar and ground or base of revealed 
truth, just as individuals like James, Cephas, and 
John are called ‘ pillars * by Paul in Gal 2®, and in 
Bev 3^2 ‘he that overcometh* is to he made ‘a 
pillar in the temple ’ of God. There is no sugges- 
tion that the ‘house of God* is the only ‘pillar* 
of the truth, or that the temple of truth is so 
ruinous as to have only one column and base. 

It seems clear, upon a review of the evidence of 
the Gospels, that Jesus gave His disciples to under- 
stand that, as His words would never pass away, 
but would live on in the world by the power of the 
Spirit of truth, so His Church, built as on a rock 
upon Apostolic faith in His Messianic Sonship to 
the living God, would never perish, the gates of 
death would never close upon it. Faith in His 
followers* mission was the necessary com;plement 
to faith in His own. Faith in their teaching was 
essential to faith in the future of His own. He 
would inspire and teach them unseen as He had 
inspired and taught them in the flesh. His Spirit 
would lead them aright to the truth which they 
required. But of the teaching that His Church 
would never err, would never have to learn through 
experience of misjudgmenb and occasional error, 
Would he able through certain Councils or officials 
to command immunity from mistake or fault in 
matters of faith and morals, there is no trace. 
History lends no sanction to any such interpreta- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. As the prayer of. Jesus 
that Peter’s faith might not fail (Lk 22®^) was 
followed by Peter’s desertion and denial before it 
was fulfilled through his ‘turning again* and 
subsequent fidelity so that he could stablish his 
brethren, so the ‘ultimate* or the ‘essential* 
guidance of the Church into all truth may satisfy i 
the requirements of its Lord’s promises. The ; 
Providence which makes all things work together i 
for good does not preclude the incidence of evil in 
the experience and conduct of God’s saints. The 
Church may by the grace of God withstand the 
gates of death and he guided into all truth, in 
spite of many partial and temporary and local 
defections and mistakes. It will not help the 
Church to walk circumspectly if it is convinced 
a priori that it enjoys infallibili^ at every step 
that is precarious or debatable, what it needs is 
to know itself fallible in detail, to be ready to 
confess^ error and to profit by experience, and to 
maintain a steadfast faith that the Spirit of God is 
leading it, however deviously, to the truth that it 
needs. Further, the gift or the < spirit of truth is 
not promised to the , Church aha denied to the 


individual. Each of the Seventy, as we saw, was 
identified with his Lord, so that those who heard 
them heard Him. The Father in heaven will no 
more withhold the Holy Spirit from individual 
believers than an earthly father will deny good 
gifts to his children. Is the Holy Spirit unable, or 
unwilling, to bestow the same immunity from error 
upon the individual Christian that He confers 
upon the Church ? Uhi Spiritus ihi ecclesia. Uhi 
Spiritus ibi veritas. ^ The same promise of guidance 
is given to the individual as to the Church ; the 
same assurance belongs to each. The faith that 
can move mountains, the believing prayer whose 
persistence will prevail, is not vouchsafed to the 
Church and withheld from the Church-member. 
The High Churchman or the Koman Catholic and 
the Quaker are on the same ground when they 
claim infallible guidance for the Church or the 
pope or the individual Christian through the inner 
light or illumination of the promised Spirit, except 
that the preponderance of authority derived from 
the Gospels lies unmistakably in favour of the 
Friends. All Christians are a^'eed that the Spirit 
of God can and will guide God^s believing children, 
the humblest not less than the most exalted or the 
most learned? hut experience has taught most 
Christians to beware of constructing that faith 
into an assurance of particular infallibility. His- 
tory deepens the conviction that on man’s part a 
lively sense of liability to err, and a willingness to 
be corrected and to acknowledge fault, are an in- 
dispensable pre-requisite and guarantee of ultimate 
arrival at the goal of truth. 

{h) The universal consent of OKristendom , — Few 
minds would hesitate to acknowledge the impres- 
siveness and authority of the unanimous consent 
of Christendom in favour of any matter touching 
faith and morals. We are all so profoundly in- 
debted to authority, voicing the lessons of long 
experience external to ourselves, that the strongest 
presumption arises that what all Christians are 
agreed upon must be right and true. The con- 
sensus EccUsicB Catholim counts for Christian 
faith as the argumentum e consensu gentium 
counts for theistie faith. ‘He quo omnium 
natura consentit,* says Cicero {de JSat, Deorum^ 
X. xvii. ; cf. Seneca, Ep, 117), ‘ id uerum esse 
necesse est.* It is the principle, urged by Augus- 
tine against the Bonatists, which appealed so 
powerfully to Newman : securus iudioat orhis 
terrarum. It is the principle also which finds 
expression in the Vincentian Canon of faith and 
practice : qtiod semper^ uhique et ah omnibus 
ereditum est. Unquestionably the moral unanim- 
ity of all types of Christian belief in every land 
and in every period of the Church’s history could 
not fail to inspire trust in a doctrine or a usage, 
and would go far to protect it in advance against 
any onslaught of scepticism or criticism. But in 
practice the rule fails us lamentably. Outside the 
Holy Scriptures, and indeed outside the cardinal 
elements in their narrative and teaching, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to point to any extensive group 
of universally accepted traditions and usages. 
Even the great Creeds and the great Festivals 
and the great Sacraments fail to satisfy a demand 
so exacting. Catholicity so complete is the attri- 
bute of few things in the Christian system. 

But short of an extreme form of the Vincentian 
Canon of infallibility the principle of a ‘ common 
sense * of Christian people still asserts itself in all 
Christian lands. Even the Churches which elevate 
the clergy as authorities high above the laity and 
use ‘church* and ‘clergy* as almost equivalent 
terms, assign, when it suits them, no small virtue 
to the consent of the people. If the clergy have 
authority as teachers, their teaching gains added 
force when it carries the people with it, for they 
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can bring experience to reinforce and vindicate the 
experts >vho are their guides. To a far greater 
degree than is generally credited the determina- 
tion of orthodoxy has rested with the popular 
mind. What appeals to the people, helps their 
life, stirs their imagination, inspires their faith 
or satisfies their credulity, or calls forth their good 
works and piety, is naturally regarded by their 
instructors as demonstrably good and right and 
therefore inherently true. Very often there is 
divergence between the churchman and the theo- 
logian because of the different attitudes which 
they tend to adopt towards popular ideas and 
experience. The ecclesiastic may value as a help 
to piety and obedience what the scholar distrusts 
as promoting superstition and servility. The 
ecclesiastic may be suspicious of the scholar’s 
* truth ’ and ‘ open-mindedness ’ as savouring of 
scepticism and private judgment. The vox populi 
not only enthroned an Ambrose in the cathedral 
of Milan and procured for a Newman the red hat 
of his ambition, hut it has, not less wholesomely 
though less obtrusively, controlled the selection 
of many a form of dogma and many a pious usage. 
When true to itself our religion has always cared 
fox the poor, the simple, the bumble, the masses 
of the people, the ‘little ones,’ the ‘babes and 
sucklings,’ as Jesus called them. It has founded 
universities, but no university founded it or 
fashioned its forms of thought and speech and 
piety. The people may he easily led astray. They 
may make a poor judge, hut they form the best 
of juries. Like the first Apostles, who represent 
them in their strength and weakness, they are 
apt to confound poetry with prose, parable with 
fact, myth with truth. But their heart is essenti- 
ally as sound, and their instinct as reliable, to-day 
as when they heard Jesus gladly and gave Him 
His first followers and friends. It is from their 
ranks that the Christian priesthood and ministry 
are still mainly recruited. It is for their minds 
that Christian dogmas and devotions are still 
principally framed. 

(c) r articular representatvoes of the Church ; the 
Episcopate; general Councils. — Impressive as the 
consensus of Christendom is, and weighty as is 
the authority of Christian common sense and 
popular feeling, their movement and utterance 
are too slow and unwieldy to enable them to be 
employed for the speedy solution of faith’s prob- 
lems, perplexities, and controversies. Accordingly, 
infallible direction has been sought in the consensus 
of ojBfice-hearers of the Church, The testimony 
of the Apostles, or the Bathers, or the Councils 
deemed Ecumenical, or the Episcopate, or the 
papacy, has been regarded and proclaimed in cer- 
tain relations and at certain times as the final organ 
of infallibility. Even in these groups of olficial 
representatives a perfect consensus is in every 
case lacking ; as between the groups it is equally 
hard to find. But the assertion of their claims 
to implicit credence interestingly illustrates the 
determination of humanity to leave no stone un- 
turned in its search for an infallible oracle of divine 
truth. One might have supposed that the Old 
Dispensation would have taught the Christian 
Church to beware of trusting either the official 
or the hereditary transmission of hierarchical 
authority or prophetic vision or interpretative in- 
sight or governing power. But, as time advanced 
and the interval which separated each genera- 
tion from the historical person of ^ Christ steadily 
widened, it was natural and inevitable that men 
should cherish with augmented force the convic- 
tion that their Lord had constituted the Apostles 
and their successors in some definitive sense the 
heirs to His own divine authority and infallibility. 
Had He not laid His ordaining hands upon them, 


bestowing His Holy Spii'it upon them for the dis- 
charge of their sacred responsibilities, and had 
they not transmitted to successors the ordination 
and the gift of the same Spirit? Eurther, since 
the Apostles had differed from one another upon 
occasion and had met in council at the chief seat 
of the infant Church to confer upon their differ- 
ences and difficulties, and had issued authoritative 
decisions for the guidance of the local churches, 
what more natural than that their successors 
should do likewise with results as binding upon 
the Christian conscience, especially if they were 
similarly unanimous in their decisions? Thus re- 
liance came to he placed on the conjunct mind and 
unanimous conseut of the Episcopate met upon 
occasion in duly convened universal councils, or 
acting through the administration of common 
creeds and ritual and discipline, or accepting the 
doctrine of certain great teaching Bathers or 
Doctors on faith and morals. Baith was turned 
into dogma ; a mission into a hierarchy j a brother- 
hood into a group of federated hut rival monarchies. 
Unanimous consent became majority -finding raised 
to the dignity of a conceded or a coercive uni- 
formity. The Canon of Scripture was reinforced 
by a Canon or rule of faith constructed by au- 
thority out of creeds hitherto voluntarily cherished 
by local churches. The Church insensibly became 
an empire after Constantine’s adhesion. The 
patriarchs, spiritual overlords of subject groups 
of bishops and dioceses, received among them- 
selves an order of precedence, partly through 
unsolicited court infliuence, partly through general 
consent and usage, partly through deliberate and 
unashamed arrogation. At length through the 
vicissitudes of history Borne emerged as the sole 
vigorous survivor of the patriarchal family, practi- 
cally untouched by the Arab conquests, at the 
centre of the culture, the art and architecture, and 
the politics of the western world. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
limitations of the graded office-bearers and courts 
of the Church as organs of infallible utterance. 
The summoning of local and general Councils, the 
party differences in each, the variations of their 
findings according to their time, place, and racial 
composition, are sufficient evidence that spontane- 
ous unanimity in doctrine was not to he found in 
the Episcopate or in the hierarchy. Bishops were 
seldom selected for purely theological or doctrinal 
eminence ; their busmess called for other qualities 
more urgently. It was an extremely distinguished 
representative of the Episcopate who, according 
to Lord Acton (‘The Vatican Council,’ in North 
British Beview, liii. [1871] 208), said at the be- 
ginning of the Vatican Council : 

‘We bishops are absorbed in our worlr, and are not scholars. 
We sadly need the help of those that are. It is to be hoped 
^at the Council will raise only such questions as can he dealt 
with competently by practical experience and common eense.* 

They were often not so much leaders as mouth- 
pieces of religious opinion, chosen by their clergy 
to administer rather than to receive fflumination. 
Bor that restson they may justly be claimed as 
representative men, living epitomes of the faith and 
common sentiment of their people. If they were 
incapable of securing freedom from controversy 
throughout their dioceses, and in crises had re- 
course to Councils in which to confer upon their 
difficulties, they were at once confronted with the 
problem of method. The gathering which in 
theory was an ideal instrument for the determina- 
tion of the Church’s belief and practice appeared 
in a very different light at close quarters. Councils 
convened by princes and intended to be ecumenical 
were seldom, if ever, attended by bishops from all 
parts in geographical, racial, or populational pro- 
portion. Nicsea, the first meeting-place, was eon- 
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venient enough for Constantinople, the Emperor*s 
own seat, but the prelates who came at the Em- 
peror’s summons were almost to a man Easterns 
or Greeks, the bishop of Old Borne himself being 
absent though the occasion was one of extreme 
gravity for the peace of Christendom. And so it 
has always been. Ecumenical in name, general 
Councils have invariably assumed the complexion 
of the region of the Christian world in which they 
chanced to he held. Not seldom the locality was 
selected with a definite view to secure certain 
results. Moreover, they were increasingly re- 
stricted through the abstention or exclusion of 

E articular Churches, the Oriental first, and the 
rreek Orthodox next, until the claim of the latest 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican to he ecumeni- 
cal was reduced to the verge of the farcical by the 
absence of the Greeks, the Protestants, and all but 
Boman Catholic delegates. The conciliar illusion 
was yet further disturbed by the problem of a 
common language in which effective debate and 
controversy might take place without substantial 
disadvantage to any section of the membership, 
by the problem of rules of debate, of the deter- 
mination and preparation of the subjects to be 
propounded, of the method of voting, and the 
means of securing ‘unanimity.’ The breakdown 
of the conciliar apparatus of infallibility was evi- 
dent in the long-drawn-out and continually inter- 
rupted proceedings at Trent, when the prestige 
won at the close of the Great Schism by the Council 
of Constance (A.D. 1414-18), the unmaker and 
maker of popes, was dissipated under papal and 
Jesuit influence, and it was remarked that the 
‘ inspiration ’ of the Council, in which, as always, 
Italian bishops and abbots predominated, was 
strangely affected by each arrival of the courier 
from the Vatican. In 1854 the publication by 
Pius DC., before a mere congress of assembled 
cardinals and bishops, of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception as a papal decree, and in 
1870 the preliminary determination of the busi- 
ness and method of the Vatican Council by the 
same pope, the adoption of the principle of the 
sufficiency of majority - findings, and the final 
supersession of Councils by the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility were signs that, so far as the Church in 
communion with Borne was concerned, the age of 
Councils was at an end, Christendom had scarcely 
ever derived prestige from the meeting and pro- 
ceedings of a Council. Wire-pulling, manoeuvring, 
wrangling, recrimination, and acute division of 
sympathies had almost always been unconcealable 
features of their sessions. 

Under the rhetoric and polemical exaggeration of James 
Martineau there is a solid foundation of fact when he says 
0 Catholic Infallibility,’ ch. ii. of his Rationale of Religions 
Enquiry^ London, 183&): ‘When you tell me of an infallible 
ammUy—djo. inspired parliament, whose decrees are neverthe- 
less liable to error, till confirmed by the signature of a certain 
bishop, I try in vain to conceive where the divine agency can 
take place, of what separate atoms of inspiration the collective 
miracle is made up, from what distribution of influence on the 
faculties of the several parties the elimination of error results. 
Every individual member in his separate capacity, and before 
he entered the assembly, is perfectly fallible ; when there, he 
utters the very opinions which he brought thither, and tenders 
the vote which he previously designed ; j’^et the aggregate of 
these fallibilities is inspiration. . . . When I remember the 
motives which actuate the members of such assemblies, and of the 
vehement operation of which no reader of ecclesiastical history 
can doubt ; the anxiety for imperial favour, or dread of popular 
displeasure ; — the love of display, the passion for influence, the 
ambition of promotion ;-ythe dread of episcopal molestation, 
and the hope of party triumph, and the horror of the reputa- 
tion of heresy,—! look m vain for the resting-place of the divine 
and guiding light j it escapes me like an ignis fatuus, quitting 
everj' point on which I gaze ; and goes out at last in those mists 
and marahes of human corruption.’ And again (Seat of Au- 
thority in Eeligion, London, 1891, p. 67), ‘ ilo crowd of pigmies 
can add themselves up into a God.’ 

Whatever might he said of the value of their 
decisions— and there is to this day no ecclesiastical 
agreement as to which of them are genuinely ecu- 


menical— it was impossible to pretend that the 
speeches and votes were invariably free and dis- 
interested, or that their ‘ unanimity ’ in the Holy 
Ghost was cordial and voluntary. Each Council 
could determine in the plenitude of its constitu- 
tional authority which of its predecessors were to 
be regarded as ecumenical, and as a matter of fact 
they differed among themselves in their verdicts 
on the question. They were unwieldy, unmanage- 
able, insubordinate, polyglot, costly, inconvenient, 
and inefficient. They disturbed discipline in the 
effort to promote it. They took men away from 
the administration of their dioceses and ecclesi- 
astical offices, in many cases to a work which 
was uncongenial and outside the range of their 
individual competence. And, within the Boman 
Catholic regime, they had no freedom of initiation 
or of action or of utterance. Over against a settled 
and continuous system like the papacy, with its 
administrative bureaucracy and its gradation of 
offices culminating in the autocratic head, the 
spasmodic and intermittent and heterogeneous 
authority of Councils was bound to lose ground. 
When they ceased to command absolute loyalty 
to their decisions, and could not obtain a dis- 
interested unanimity in their decrees, they were 
reduced to employing something of the same 
coercive force of excommunication that Borne was 
accustomed to use. The logical outcome of that 
conception of authority and infallibility is the 
papal system, close-knit, outwardly homogeneous, 
imperial, imposing, and continuous. It is difficult 
to conceive how this method, conciliar or papal, 
can be harmonized with the teaching of the Gospels 
or with the practice of the Apostolic Church. 
How it appeared to so gifted and so loyal an 
observer from within as Dbllinger on the eve of the 
Vatican Council may he gathered from the closing 
section of the work entitled, in its English version, 
The Fope and the Council^ by ‘Janus’ (p. 419 fi'.) : 

‘The experiences of the non-Italian bishops at the Council of 
Trent, its results, which fell so far short of the reforms desired 
and expected, the conduct of Eome in strictly prohibiting any 
explanations or commentaries on the decrees of the Council 
being written and reserving to herself the interpretation of 
them, while she quietly shelved many of its most important 
decisions (e,g, on indulgences, and many others), without even 
any semblance of carrying them out— all this led to the call for 
a new Council, so often repeated previously, being silenced 
from that time forward. In countries subjected to the Inquisi- 
tion, the mere wish for another Council would have been 
declared penal, and have exposed to danger those who uttered 
it. The Eoman See had no doubt suffered considerable losses of 
privilege and income in consequence of the Tridentine decrees, 
and still more from the opposition of the different Governments ; 
but, on the other hand, those decrees, the activity of the Jesuits, 
and the establishment of standing congregations and of the 
nunciatures, which had been previously unknown, had very 
materially increased the power and influence of Rome. But at 
Rome Councils were always held in abomination ; the ve^ 
name was strictly forbidden under penalties there. When in 
the controversy about grace in 1602 the Molinists spoke of its 
being decided by a Council, the Dominican Pena wrote that in 
Rome the word Council, at least in matters of dogma, was 
regarded as sacrilegious, and excommunicated. 

And thus it has come to pass that three centuries have elapsed 
without any earnest desire for a Council making itself heard 
anywhere— a thing wholly unprecedented in the past history of 
the Church. It is commonly taught in theological manuals, 
schools, and systems, that the Councils of the Church are not 
only useful bub necessary. But this, like so much else in the 
ordinary teaching, was held only in the abstract. It was at 
bottom universally felt that Councils as little fi.tted into a 
Church organized under an absolute Papal monarchy as the 
States-General into the monarchy of Louis xiv. The most 
faithful interpreter of the Eoman view of things, Cardinal 
Pallavicini, put this feeling into words when he said, “To hold 
another Council would be to tempt God, so extremely dangerous 
and so threatening to the very existence of the Church would 
such an assembly be.” In that point, he thinks his History of 
the Council of Trent will make the same impression on the 
reader as Sarpi’s. Even National Synods, he says, the Popes 
have always detested. 

But the chief reason why nobody any longer desired a Council, 
lay in tbe conviction that, if it met, the first and most essential 
condition, freedom of deliberation and voting, would be wanting. 
The latest history showed this as much as the theory. In the 
Papal system, which knows nothing of true bishops ruling 
independently by virtue of the Divme institution, but only 
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recognises subjects and vicars or oflScials of the Pope, who ( 
exercise a power lent them merely during his pleasure, there is 
no room for an assembly which would be called a Council in 
the sense of the ancient Church, If the bishops know the view 
and will of the Pope on any question, it would be presumptuous ( 
and idle to vote against it ; and if they do not, their first duty 
at the Council would be to ascertain it and vote accordingly. 

An oecumenical assembly of the Church can have no existence, ' 
properly speaking, in presence of an ordinariua ordinariorum 
and infallible teacher of faith, though, of course, the pomp, ] 
ceremonial, speeches, and votings of a Council may be displayed 
to the gaze of the world. And therefore the Papal legates at 
Trent used at once to rebuke bishops as heretics and rebels 
who ever dared to express any view of their own. Bishops who 
have been obliged to swear “ to maintain, defend, increase, and 
advance the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of their 
lord the Pope”— and every bishop takes this oath— cannot 
regard themselves, or be regarded by the Christian world, as 
free members of a free Council ; natural justice and equity 
requires that. These men neither will nor can be held responsible 
for decisions or omissions which do not depend on them. There 
have certainly been the weightiest reasons for holding no 
Council for three hundred years, and avoiding such a “ useless 
hubbub,” as the infallibiliat Cardinal Orsi calls Councils. 

Complete and real freedom for every one, freedom from 
moral constraint, from fear and intimidation, and from 
corruption, belongs to the essence of a Council. An assembly 
of men bound in conscience by their oaths to consider the main- 
tenance and increase of Papal power their main object,— men 
living in fear of incurring the displeasure of the Curia^ and 
with it the charge of perjury, and the most burdensome 
hindrances in the discharge of their office — cannot certainly be 
called free in all those questions which concern the authority 
and claims of the See of Rome, and very few at most of the 
questions that would have to be discussed at a Council do not 
come under this category. ISTone of our bishops have sworn to 
make the good of the Church and of religion the supreme object 
of their actions and endeavours ; the terms of the oath provide 
only for the advantage of the Ouria, How the oath is under- 
stood at Rome, and to what reproaches a bishop exposes himself 
who once chooses to follow his own conviction against the 
tradition of the Curia, there are plenty of examples to show. 

In Rimini and Seleucia (S59), at Ephesus (449), and at Vienne 
(1812), and at manj^ other times, even at Trent, the results of a 
want of real freedom have been displayed. In early times, 
when the Popes were as yet in no position to exercise compulsion 
or intimidation upon Synods, it was the Emperors who sometimes 
trenched too closely on this freedom. But from Gregory vii/s 
time the weight of Papal power has pressed ten times more 
heavily upon them than ever did the Imperial authority. With 
abundant reason were the two demands urged throughout half 
Europe in the sixteenth century, in the negotiations about the 
Council,- first, that it should not be held in Rome, or even in 
Italy ; and, secondly, that the bishops should be absolved from 
their oath of obedience. The recently proclaimed Council is to 
be held not only in Italy, but in Rome itself, and already it has 
been announced that, as the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough— it means this, 
that whatever course the Synod may take, one quality can never 
he predicated of it, namely, that it has been a really free 
Council. 

Theologians and Canonists declare that without complete 
freedom the decisions of a Council are not binding, and the 
assembly is only a pseudo-Synod. Its decrees may have to be 
corrected.' 

Bollinger’s words are deliberate, and are based 
on unrivalled knowledge. But they provoke a 
still deeper reflexion than they intend, for they 
expose to view the weakness of both papacy and 
Councils. In neither is true freedom, such as he 
desiderates and demands, conceivable. To bind 
the conscience of Christendom is the motive and 
the office of both institutions. Neither in reality 
is at liberty to claim the f reedoin it would with* 
draw from its subjects. The binder need not 
complain if he finds himself in bonds. Admit the 
principle of coercive authority in your Council and ; 
you will not he able to deny it to the permanent 
officials of your Church. Better on such principles 
a living pope than a dead Council, or a Council 
yet unborn. You cannot indulge in Councils very 
often. The pope is always with you. He need 
not act arbitrarily. He has advisers innumerable, 
informants innumerable, and access, presumably, 
to the mind of the vast dominion over which he 
rules. May not God be trusted to give none but 
the best popes to His confiding Church, and none 
but the best advisers to His confiding Vicegerents, 
and pour out His Holy Spirit upon them all to 
save them from error ana lead them to truth 1 
The theory is plausible, and valid as against 
Councils fox those who believe in a hierarchy 


endowed with corporate infallibility. But, as we 
have seen, there is nothing in our Lord’s teaching 
to suggest that God values the Church or watches 
over the Church with a more fatherly solicitude 
than over the individual. On the contrary, in- 
dividual infallibility through perfect faith in (^od’s 
readiness to bestow His Holy Spirit has a much 
stronger and more explicit warrant in the Gospels. 

If it be assumed, though none but Boman 
Catholics are prepared to acknowledge it, that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 was ecumenical and 
ecumenically binding, its results are interesting in 
the present connexion. For it, a valid Council, 
decreed, in assent to the mind of the pope, that 
the pope is, when pronouncing on faith and morals 
ex cathedra^ infallible. It follows that, if the pope 
is not infallible, neither is the Council which 
pronounced him immune from error. It does not 
toEow that Councils are henceforth set aside fox 
ever. ^ They remain infallible instruments of 
authority, obsolete but revivable at any time. 
Princes or popes may still convoke them, though 
it would be strictly unnecessary to do so in the 
lifetime and health of a supreme pontiff, and miglit 
be construed as an insult and act of treason to the 
office and prerogative of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne. But henceforth, unless the Council of 
1870 is ruled out as merely Boman Catholic and 
therefore provincial and sectarian, or as morally 
lacking in unanimity, or as devoid of genuine 
freedom in voting, debate, and business, it may be 
maintained that, while a Council is infallible only 
when its decrees enjoy the adhesion of the Boman 
See, when it acts in communion and harmony with 
its chief bishop, the infallibility enjoyed by the 
reigning pope does not depend upon any consent 
of future Councils. It may, however, be observed 
that in a great autonomous institution no law or 
convention can absolutely fetter the resources of 
corporate freedom, or destroy its initiative in great 
crises of its existence. The Council of Constance 
may serve as an example of an extreme emergency 
calling out into active service extreme and scarcely 
contemplated methods of procedure. The Vatican 
has not yet decreed that henceforth Councils are 
incompetent, lacking in infallibility, and therefore 
prohibited. It is one thing to supersede them, and 
to prevent their resumption; quite another to 
forbid them altogether or to pronounce them for 
all time defunct.^ 

{d) Papal infallibility . — The Church of Borne is 
but one of the sects of Christendom, but it is out- 
wardly at least the most catholic of Churches. 
The most exclusive in its communion, it is the 
most comprehensive in geographical diffusion and 
in racial distribution. The most complex in its 
organization, it is the most rigorously unified in 
its discipline. Its history, its service to Christian 
life, piety, and tradition, and its numerical strength 
lend a peculiar importance to the theory of infalli- 
bility with which it has come finally to be identified. 
The term * Papist,’ which might formerly have been 
resented throughout Boman Catholic lands, is now, 
since 1870, at least as accurate a designation as the 
term ‘ Boman Catholic.’ Since that date the doc- 
trine that the pope is infallible, which had hitherto 
been repudiated in the strongest terms by the 
Boman Catholic authorities and manuals in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, has become a dogma of 
faith, part of the distinctive working creed of the 
Church. Its evolution is one of the most interest- 
ing and, in certain aspwts, one of the most 
significant episodes in Church history. Thanks 
to the voluminous literature which arose out of 
the controversy in which the completion of the 
dogma was involved, the story can be studied with 

' I For the Roman Oatholio view see artt. Ohueoh, Boctrini' 
or (Roman Catholic), Pamoy. 
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unusual thoroughness and ease. In the present 
article a review of its broader features and main 
facts must suffice. 

It is beyond dispute that the dogmatic infalli- 
bility of the bishop or patriarch of Rome stands 
in the closest possible relationship to his general 
authority as a ruler in the Church. 

In a letter to Lady Simeon, of date 1867, quoted in W. Ward’s 
Life of John Henry Cardinal 2 (London, 1912, ii. 193), 

Newman writes : ‘ I say with Cardinal Bellarmine whether the 
Pope be infallible or not in any pronouncement, anyhow he is 
to be obeyed. No good csan come from disobedience. His facts 
and his warnings may be all wrong ; his deliberations may have 
been biassed. He may have been misled. Impetiousneaa and 
craft, tyranny and cruelty, may be patent in the conduct of his 
advisers and instruments. But when he speaks formally and 
authoritatively he speaks as our Lord would have him speak, 
and all those imperfections and sins of individuals are over- 
ruled for that result which our Lord intends (just as the action 
of the wicked and of enemies to the Church are overruled), 
and therefore the Pope’s word stands, and a blessing goes with 
obedience to it, and no blessing with disobedience.’ And in a 
letter to Pusey (ib. ii. 217) in the same year he writes : ‘Any 
categorical answer would be unsatisfactory — ^but if I must so 
speak, I should say that his jurisdiction (for that I conceive you 
to mean by “powers ”) is unlimited and despotic. And I think 
this is the general opinion among us. . . . There is nothing 
which any other authority in the Church can do, which he 
cannot do at once— and he can do things which they cannot do, 
such as destroy a whole hierarchy. ... As to the question of 
property, whether he could simply confiscate the funds of a 
whole diocese, I do not know— but I suspect he can. Speaking 
generally, I think he can do anything, but break the dhine law, 
. . . But such a jurisdiction is (1) not so much a practice as a 
docirine— and (2) not so much a doctrine as a principle of our 
system.' 

In an institution which rests faith upon authority 
or tradition and makes belief a duty of obedience, 
the right to prescribe or decree dogma is naturally 
included within the wider right to rule in spiritu* 
alihns. Much of the wide-spread reluctance on 
the part of Protestants to regard with seriousness 
the do^ma of papal infallibility is due to their 
instinctively difterent attitude towards faith and 
the means by which it may he secured j they find 
it difficult to conceive of faith as a product of 
obedience, as an activity to be ordered. In Roman 
Catholicism, under the demands of ecclesiastical 
disci|)line, the principle has broken down that 
obedience to the supreme earthly head of the 
Church is to be restricted in any way so as to 
exclude the authoritative interpretation of re- 
vealed doctrine, and the definition of the sense in 
which Holy Scripture, the Creeds, and the Conciliar 
Decrees are to be understood and applied. 

On the Roman Catholic view our Lord bestowed 
upon Peter, after his great confession and again 
after the Resurrection, a unique authority and 
office as His peculiar representative in the Apos- 
tolic company and in the Church. ‘Peter* and 
‘Cephas' mean ‘rock,* it is urged, and Peter is 
the rock-foundation of the imperishable Church j 
not simply his confession, or his faith, but he 
himself, the living Apostle, the utterer of his faith 
in the Christ. ^ Not a doctrine, not a belief, but a 
living person is the basis of a standing Church. 
The gift or charge of the keys of the kingdom 
denotes his authority as a teaclier ; what he ‘binds 
or looses,* t.e., in rabbinical language, ‘affirms or 
denies,* in teaching spiritual truth is ‘in heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘divinely,* affirmed or denied. In Lk 22®“, 
though the context and sequel are painfully adverse 
to the Roman Catholic theory, it is said by Christ 
that He has prayed for Peter that his faith ‘ fail 
not,’ from which it may be deduced that the prayer 
has been answered ; and the command is laid upon 
Peter; ‘Do thou, wlien once thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren,* The risen Lord, 
moreover, commissions the forgiven Peter to feed 
His lambs, to tend His sheep, and to feed His 
sheep (Jn 21^®®^* ). It is inconceivable* it is urged 
further, that our Lord, intended such a charge to 
terminate with Pieter’s^ individual tenpre of it. 
Each successive generation would require ait least 


the same guaranteed infallibility in a living in- 
spired instructor. A living rock-ioundation cannot 
have been withdrawn on Peter’s decease ; his faith 
cannot he allowed to fail in any age ; his brethren 
still need atablishing; the sheep of Christ still 
need not only to be fed but to be shepherded, 
which implies guidance and protection from error. 
The need grows greater rather than less with the 
passage of time, since faith tends to cool as distance 
from its objects is increased. 

On the face of them, these passages in the 
Gospels cannot be so construed with any con- 
fidence. Simon Peter is anything but a model of 
infallibility either in the Gospels or in Acts or in 
the Epistles of the NT. To the same person who 
received the words ‘ Thou art Peter ’ came all too 
soon the words ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ The 
‘Rock* of the Church’s foundation became in a 
few hours a ‘ stumbling-block,’ a rock of offence. 
The same Apostle who confessed the Christ not 
only denied Him, hut endeavoured to deter Him 
from going to His death, and, as mistakenly though 
as naturally, tried to defend Him with the sword. 
It is the faith he utters that fits him for our Lord’s 
beatitude, since it is recognized by its recipient 
as divinely revealed ; yet that faith did soon ‘ fail,’ 
Satan did ‘have’ him. If he has infallibility in 
any sense, it is ultimate or practical infallibility, 
and it does not render him immune from par- 
ticular failure of judgment in faith and duty. 
Further, it is brethren that he is to stablish, not 
subjects, after his restoration, and the duty of 
stablisliing is plainly enough a duty that each 
Apostle owed to the others, however their gifts 
might vary (cf. the parallel use of cmjpifeti' with 
reference to Paul and others in Ac 14““ 15®“* 
18“®, Ro 1^^). ‘Binding and loosing’ is not a 
prerogative conferred upon one man alone ; it is 
given to all the Apostles as such, the Seventy 
as well as the Twelve, as an essential of authori- 
tative proclamation of Christ’s message. There 
is no indication that particular infallibility was 
given to every Apostle, or that Peter’s gift differed 
m kind from that of the others. It is also un- 
fortunate that Lk 22®^*®“ should follow immedi- 
ately Christ’s rebuke to the disciples in their 
contention on the very subject of precedeuce, and 
His warning to them not to be like Gentile princes 
who lord it over their people, and assume grandilo- 
quent^ titles such as ‘ benefactor.* Peter’s final 
commission, thrice repeated, contains no single 
unique element ; it is simply a pastorate, whose 
triple injunction refers to nis threefold denial 
and repudiation of his Master. As for the claim 
that Peter’s office could not die with him, it proves 
too much for papal theory, since no pope has ever 
claimed an apostolate iaenbical with his ; but it 
contains a kernel of truth. Apostolic faith, and 
faithful Apostles, are needed by the Lord of the 
Church in every generation, and we are justified 
in believing that they will not fail. But we are 
still in total ignorance, as was the general Church 
in the first four centuries, of any evidence that our 
Lord desired to have Peter’s faith and Peter’s pre- 
rogative confined to one man, and in particular to 
the bishop of Rome. 

’ ‘Of all the Fathers,' writes Dollinger (op. cit. p. Olflf.), ‘who 
interpret these passag-es in the Gospels (Mtxvi. 18, Jn xxi. 17), 
not a single me applies them to the Roman Mshops. How 
many Fathers have busied themselves with these texts, yet not 
one of them whose commentaries we possess — Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Hilary, Augustine, Cyril, Tbeodoret, and those whose 
interpretations are collected in catenas— -has dropped the 
faintest hint that the primacy of Borne is the consequence of 
the commission and promise to Peter 1 Nob one of them has 
explained the rook or foundation on which Christ would build 
His Church of the office given to Peter to be transmitted to his 
successors, but they understood by it either Christ Himself, or 
Peter’a confession of faith in Christ ; often both together. Or 
eli?e they thought Peter was the foundation equally with all the 
offier Apostles, the Twelve being together the foundation-stones 
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of the Church {Apoc. xxi. 14) . . . they did not regard a power 
first given to Peter, and afterwards conferred in precisely the 
same words on all the Apostles, as anjiihing peculiar to him, or 
hereditary in the line of Roman Bishops, and they held the 
symbol of the keys as meaning just the same as the figurative 
expression of binding and loosing. 

Every one knows the one classical passage of Scripture on 
which the edifice of Papal Infallibility has been reared, “ I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” Bub these words mani- 
festly refer only to Peter personally, to his denial of Christ 
and his conversion ; he is told that he, whose failure of faith 
would be only of short duration, is to strengthen the other 
Apostles, whose faith would likewise waver. It is directly 
against the sense of the passage, which speaks simply of faith, 
first wavering, and then to be confirmed in the Messianic 
dignity of Christ, to find in it a promise of future infallibility 
to a succession of Popes, just because they hold the office 
Peter first held in the Roman Church. No single writer to 
the end of the Seventh Century dreamt of such an interpreta- 
tion ; all without exception— and there are eighteen of them— 
explain it simply as a prayer of Christ, that His Apostle might 
not wholly succumb, and lose his faith entirely in his approach- 
ing trial. The first to find in it a promise of privileges to the 
Church of Rome was Pope Agatho in 680, when trying to avert 
the threatened condemnation of his predecessor, Honorius, 
through whom the Roman Church had lost its boasted privilege 
of doctrinal purity. 

Now the Tridentine profession of faith, imposed on the clergy 
since Pius rv., contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripture 
otherwise than in accord with the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers— that is, the great Church doctors of the first six 
centuries, for Gregory the Great, who died in 604, was the last 
of the Fathers; every bishop and theologian therefore breaks 
his oath when he interprets the passage in question of a gift of 
infallibility promised by Christ to the Popes.’ 

Human nature and political analogy can supply 
many reasons for vesting in the single holder of 
an eminent office a monarchical authority in faith 
and morals as in government, hut we turn in vain 
for any warrant m the words of Jesus Christ for 
such a claim. Think what one may about the 
limitations of argument based on silence, it is a 
grave omission indeed on the part of an infallible 
and divine Teacher and Legislator to have left His 
infant Church entirely without authorization and 
explicit instruction in so vital a matter, and en- 
tirely without a single allusion either to Home or 
to its Episcopate. Think what one also may about 
the legitimacy of a doctrinal * development,* the 
postponement till 1870 of a revelation of dogma so 
momentous to Christendom seems to call for delicate 
explanation. 

The fact is that, while all the world deferred in 
many ways, especially after Constantine’s acces- 
sion, to the See of Home, while the frequent 
dependence of lesser sees upon its guidance and 
direction prepared for the Western Church’s ulti- 
mate submission to its authority, and while the 
bishop of Home was a great power to reckon with 
in any ecumenical interest, the ^ ancient Church ' 
betrayed no si^n of any recognition of his infalli- : 
bility. A patriarch among patriarchs, bishop of 
a diocese which came to oversnadow and usurp the 
Empire itself since it proved itself more lasting 
and more trustworthy, neir to traditions of office 
without rival iu historical prestige, it was inevit- 
able that the Homan pope should he given, and 
should accept, a rank of nis own as the centuries 
attested the permanence and the power of his 
office. No competent student of history would 
desire to detract from the dignity of the papal 
name as a historic fact. But it is plain that 
neither the early popes themselves nor the rest 
of the world credited their office with infallibility. 
The unapostolic See of New Rome erected by 
Constantine in his Eastern capital never acknow- 
ledged its authority ^ overruling its own. Coun- 
cils, deemed ecumenical by East and West alike, 
were convened and issued their decrees without 
submitting them to the separate or final approval 
of the ruling pope. No one suggested that the 
existence of the Roman See made Councils un- 
necessary, much less presumptuous and incom- 
petent. How much trouble mi^ht have been 
saved to the Christian world if direct appeal to 


an oracle in the Eternal City had been recog- 
nized as sufficient to decide all controversies in 
faith and morals ! But, as Dollinger (qp. cit. p. 
64 ff. ) says : 

‘None of the ancient confessions of faith, no catechism, none 
of the patristic writings composed for the instruction of the 
people, contain a syllable about the Pope, still less any hint 
that all certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him. For 
the first thousand years of Ohurch history nob a question of 
doctrine was finally decided by the Pope. The Roman Bishops 
took no part in the commotions which the numerous Gnostic 
sects, the Montanists and Ohiliasts, produced in the early 
Church, nor can a single dogmatic decree issued by one of 
them be found during the first four centuries, nor a trace of 
the existence of any. Even the controversy about Christ 
kindled by Paul of Samosata, which occupied the whole 
Eastern Church for a long time, and necessitated the assem- 
bling of several Councils, was terminated without the Pope 
taking any part in it. So again in the chain of controversies 
and discussions connected with the names of Theodotus, 
Artemon, Noetus, Sabellius, Beryllus, and Lucian of Antioch, 
which troubled the whole Church, and extended over nearly 
160 years, there is no xiroof that the Roman Bishops acted 
beyond the limits of their own local Ohurch, or accomplished 
any dogmatic result. ... In three controversies during this 
early period the Roman Ohurch took an active part,— the ques- 
tion about Easter, about heretical baptism, and about the peni- 
tential discipline. In all three the Popes were unable to carry 
out their own will and view and practice, and the other 
Churches maintained their different usage without its leading 
to any permanent division. ... In the Arian disputes . . . 
Julius and Liberius (837-866) were the first [Popes] to take 
part in the course of events, but they only increased the 
uncertainty. Julius pronounced Marcellus of Ancyra, an 
avowed Sabellian, orthodox at his Roman Synod ; and Liberius 
purchased his return from exile from the Emperor by con- 
demning Athanasius, and subscribing an Arian creed. . . . 
The apostasy of Liberius sufficed, through the whole of the 
middle ages, for a proof that Popes could fall into heresy as 
well as other people. . . . During all the fourth century 
Councils alone decided doraxatic questions. If the Bishop 
of Rome was ever appealed to lor a decision, it was under- 
stood that he was desired to call a Synod to decide the point 
at issue. At the second CEcumenical Council in 881, which 
decreed the most important definition of faith since the 
Nicene, by first formuhzing the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the Ohurch of Borne was not represented at all ; only the 
decrees were communicated to it as to other Ohurohes. . . , 
Pope Siriclus (884-898) declined to pronounce on the false 
doctrine of a bishop (Bonosus) when requested to do so, on 
the ground that he had no right, and must await the sent- 
ence of the bishops of the province, “to make it the rule of 
his own.” * 

It is impossible in an article like the present to 
trace in minute detail the long course of the de- 
velopment of the papal claims, and of the resist- 
ance to them; but the following historical facts 
are of interest, and in various ways have a signifi- 
cance of their own. They are set down almost as 
a miscellany in a roughly chronological sequence, 
and thw reflect the varying attitude adopted by 
popes, Councils, and teachers of the Church, 

In the middle of the 3rd cent., Stephen, bishop 
of Home, in controversy with Cyprian of Carthage 
on the validity of heretical baptism, asserted his 
claim to a superior authority as the occupant of 
Peter’s chair, and claimed for Homan tradition a 
supreme value as having been delivered by Peter 
and Paul ; but Cyprian rejected the notion of the 
existence of a bishop of bishops, and appealed to 
the Apostolic Scriptures as a higher authority, 
and Eastern bishops at once supported his atti- 
tude. 

‘None of us,' he writes (cf. G. Salmon, IftfallibilUy of the 
Church 3, London, 1899, p. 407), ‘ sets himself up as a bishop of 
bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues to a neces- 
sity of obeying ; inasmuch as every bishop, in the free use of 
his liberty and power, has the right of forming his own judg- 
ment, and can no more be judged by another than he can 
himself judge another.* 

In the Srd cent, the Church was still a federation 
of bishoprics in communion with each other, each 
with its own distinctive influence and prestige, 
Rome manifestly the most powerful, but all to- 
gether in a fraternal parity. But in 343 the 
Council of Sardica, from which the Eastern bishops 
had departed in indignation, made the pope, in 
certain circumstances, a court of appeal for ag- 
grieved Hshops in the West. This step was taken 
in the interest of security of episcopal tenure in 
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times of heated eontroversy and frequent deposi- 
tions. 

It provided that ‘as due to the honour of St. Peter, the 
Roman bishop Julius shall be informed ... by letter, in order 
that, under the presidency of a presbyter sent by him, a new 
trial may be held by bishops of a neig-hbouring province ’ (cf, 
K. von Hase, Randbook to the Controversy with i2o??ie, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i. 226). 

In the 5th cent. , Augustine’s much abused saying 
in a sermon (cxxxi. 10), ‘Borne has spoken; the 
case is ended,’ had reference to local African con- 
troversy, and does not contradict his reiterated 
adherence to Cyprian’s position. Bor him, Coun- 
cils as well as bishops were fallible, though vener- 
able, and appeal might he taken as need arose. 
To give his words an ecumenical application is 
unhistorical. But the pontificate of Leo the Great 
enhanced the dignity and power of the Roman See 
in all eyes. In 445 the Emperor Valentinian gave 
supreme judicial and legislative power to it over 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul. Leo’s Epistle to 
Flavian in 449 was the first doctrinal utterance of 
a pope to be accepted ecumenically ; but it did not 
receive dogmatic force until it had been submitted 
to the Council of Chalcedon, and examined hy the 
bishops therein assembled, and ratified hy them— * 
a procedure whose necessity its author acknow- 
ledged. But Leo’s successors quickly dissipated 
the authority which his powerful personality and 
successful enterprise had won. Vigilius in 646 
pronounced orthodox the ‘ Three Chapters ’ of 
Theodore, Tlieodoret, and Ibas, which had been 
accused of Nestorianism ; a year later he con- 
demned them, though he had lormally anathema- 
tized their accusers; later still he reversed his 
judgment a second time, only to be condemned 
himself by the Fifth Ecumenical Council, to whose 
decree he bowed in 554, saying, very sensibly, that 
it was no disgrace to perceive and recall a pre- 
vious error. Even more serious was the fate of 
Honorius I., who in 638, in two public letters to 
Eastern patriarchs, had endorsed the Monothelite 
heresy, and after his death was solemnly condemned 
as a heretic hy the Sixth Ecumenical Council with- 
out any dissentient voice, in presence of the legates 
of his successor— a sentence which his own suc- 
cessors carried out, expunging his name from the 
liturgy. 

Until the fabrication of the Isidorian decretals 
nothing more than an episcopal and patriarchal 
primacy was effectively claimed by the pwes or 
conceded to them : that primacy no one in Cliurch 
or State seriously disputed. The bishop of Rome 
could not summon Ecumenical Synods : he had to 
petition the Emperor to do so. It was not his 
right to preside over them in person or by legate. 
Rome was not their usual place of meeting. The 
Pope’s signature was not required as a final for- 
mality; to validate their decrees. His legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers, i.e. his sover- 
eign authority, did not extend beyond his own 
province; neither Africa nor the East acknow- 
ledged it. Ko counsellor and no arbiter enjoyed 
the same acceptance or the same influence ; but as 

et there ■\/as no Curia or sovereign Court, no tri- 

ute, no granting of sovereign dispensations from 
the obligations of ecclesiastical law. Of the power 
of the keys, the power to bind and loose, the power 
to excommunicate, Rome had no monopoly, either 
claimed or conceded. But there was a spirit at 
work which operated steadily in the direction of 
securing these things. The Sardican canons, the 
name, prerogative, and throne of Peter, the social 
influence and appellate counsel of Rome, were 
steadily turned to increasing account. As the 
Empire weakened, the papacy found its oppor- 
tunity and hecaiue heir to its secular methods and 
spirit as well as to its dignity and power. The 
sixth canon of the First Nieene Council had recog- 


nized the rights of the Roman See over part of the 
Italian Church, hut had assigned similar rights to 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates ; but the local Sardican canons were 
speedily confused with it in the West, and the re- 
sultant claims were advanced by Innocent i. as 
recognized hy ‘the Fathers’ and the Synod. At 
the Council of Ephesus it was affirmed hy the 
Roman legates that Peter lived and judged in the 
persons of his successors in the Roman throne. 
Leo I. reiterated the same plea. But the Council 
of Chalcedon, in its 28th canon, maintained that 
Rome owed its primacy to the decision of the 
Fathers in view of the political eminence of the 
city, and, in spite of Leo’s opposition, it recognized 
Constantinople as a patriarchate of the highest 
rank, second only to Rome in precedence, and 
equal to Rome in rights. When Leo declined to 
recognize that canon, he did not base Ms action 
upon any complaint of injury to his own bishopric, 
or on the lack of his consent, but only on the in- 
justice done to the older patriarchates of the East, 
especially those of Alexandria and Antioch— the 
one founded hy Mark, Peter’s disciple, the other 
by Peter himself before he went to Rome — and on 
the alteration of the Nicene canon. When dealing 
with other than Eastern bishops, he made much of 
the ‘ merit of St. Peter ’ as a ground of Roman dig- 
nity, and strengthened his disciplinary hold upon 
the West. ^ But nothing demonstrates so clearly 
the long distance which the papacy had yet to 
travel, before it reached its final claims, as the re- 
buke of Gregory the Great addressed formally to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of ‘ Ecumenical Bishop ’ (lib. v. ep. 18 ; lib. vii. 
ep. 33 ; cf. von Hase, op, cit, i. 225 ; Salmon, op, cit, 
p. 423). 

* It is with tears that I say that a bishop, whose duty it is to 
guide others to humility, has himself departed from it. Paul 
was unwilling to suffer that any one should call himself after 
him or after Apollos. What art thou prepared to say to Christ, 
the Head of the universal Church, at the last day, when thou 
aeehest to bring all members of the Church into subjection to 
thee by means of the title of the universal ruler? This haughty 
name is a copying of Satan, who also exalted himself above all 
angels. . . . Far from Christian hearts be that blasphemous 
title, in which all priests have their honour taken away, while 
the one foolishly usurps it.* 

Gregory did not hesitate to contrast his rival’s 

E retensions with those of St. Peter, who, although 
rst of the Apostles, did not place himself in a 
superior rank to Ms brethren — a piece of historic- 
ally sound pleading which was to prove subse- 
quently embarrassing to the pope’s successors. 

The subsequent course of the papal development 
is matter of common knowledge. The decretal 
forgeries, beginning about the middle of the 9th 
cent., many of them motived by provincial, not 
primarily Roman, ambitions, assisted powerfully 
the extension of the papal primacy into an abso- 
lute monarchy combined doctrinal with disciplin- 
ary powers, required papal confirmation for the 
decrees of every Council, and elevated the bishop 
of Rome into the sovereign bishop, from whose 
hands all other bishops receive their authority in 
matters of faith as well as government and order. 
It was assumed that the extension of papal dignity 
and authority over bishops would liberate them 
from secular control and jurisdiction — a policy 
which survives at the present time in full vigour. 
But, in liberating the provincial bishops from one 
yoke, another yoke was imposed. Secular authority 
was avenged. The bishops found themselves in the 
grasp of a power once spiritual, now both secular 
and spirituai. The power from which they shrank 
in the dioceses laid its firm hand upon them in the 
Vatican. For a papacy which wielded temporal 
power as a spiritual prerogative it was impossible 
to exclude dogma from ttie sovereign function. 
The papacy accordingly assumed control of synods 
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greater and lesser j it alone conld convene, accredit, 
and dissolve them. It assumed the appointment 
and institution of bishops ; dealt with vacant sees ; 
made subjects of princes and kings ; and claimed 
the right to overrule Councils and the teaching 
of the Fathers. The theocratic achievements of 
Gregory Vli. made it easy for the most extreme 
views of papal authority to impress the imagina- 
tion of Christendom as a realizable ideal. He did 
not hesitate to claim personal sanctity as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and to make the supernatural 
holiness of popes the foundation of their absolute 
power. ‘ In Peter ^ they had ‘ power to bind and 
loose on earth and in heaven.’ They were subject 
to no man’s judgment, but answerable alone to 
God. The forged decretals of Isidore and Gratian 
were eagerly employed by an age already prepared 
for them j and in good faith mediseval Schoolmen, 
like Aquinas, drew from them, and frequently 
from corrupted texts of conciliar decrees and writ- 
ings of the great Fathers, materials which confirmed 
their confidence in papal autocracy. In the 13th 
cent, the rise of the great monastic Orders, under 
vows of obedience through their generals to the 
pope, and exempt from episcopal authority, in- 
creased yet further the exaltation of the papal 
dignity, while the Reunion Council of Florence, 
1439, short-lived though its recognition of the 
Roman primacy proved, revealed the extent to 
which dignitaries of the Eastern Church were pre- 
pared to abate their claims and their rivalry, 
under pressure of that growing Muhammadan peril 
which was so soon to cripple them, and leave Rome 
without an effective rival in the ecclesiastical world. 
Unfortunately, however, for the pa^al regime, 
access of temporal and spiritual authority brought 
with it no guarantee of a noble employment of its 
perilous privileges. Instead there ensued a swift 
deterioration of the papal personnel, and even more 
of the cuxial entourage. At length Christendom 
was amazed and shocked by the spectacle of rival 
popes, and disgusted and revolted by the gross 
luxury and unconcealed immorality of the Vatican. 
The secularization of the Roman bishopric was 
responsible for both scandals. Both combined to 
make the work of reformation not only an urgent 
and clamant need, but by their notoriety a thing 
possible for part at least of Europe. In an age of 
new learning and kindled imagination — an age 
which explored the Apostolic past as enthusiasti- 
cally as it thought about the future — ^the papacy 
proved incapable of supporting its triple crown. 
The lofty theory of a working infallibility and a 
practical autocracy broke down abjectly before the 
Great Schism and the Great Scandal. With three 
claimants of the heritage of Hildebrand in power, 
the common sense and the reserved energies of 
Christendom asserted themselves in the Reforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel. Whatever popes 
in their majesty had asserted, their subject bishops, 
met in CouncO and supported by the conscience of 
the Christian world, dealt sternly with their rival 
overlords. The Church’s necessity knew no refine- 
ment of law. The Council pronounced deposition. 
The rivals, one after another, submitted. For a 
brief period the Council came to its own again as 
a supreme authority in the Church. In its 4th 
and 6th sessions the Council of Constance decreed 
that 

‘ every lawfully convoked Ecumenical Council representing the 
Church derives its authority immediately from^ Christ, and 
every one, the Pope included, is subject to it in matters of 
faith, in the healing of schism, and the reformation of the 
Church.’ 

Without protest, the painfully elaborated doc- 
trine and practice of papal infallibility and mon- 
archy was cut down to modesty proportions by a 
lawfully convoked Council, wM^ appointed the 
new pope, Martin v., as well m deposed his pre- 
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decessor or predecessors, and thus gave practical 
illustration of conciliar authority. The Council 
of Constance, indeed, decreed that Councils should 
meet every ten years. In 1431 the Council of Basel 
met, and, in spite of dissolution by Eugenius rv., 
who viewed with misgiving its energetic assertion 
of the principles of Constance, it persevered with 
its work and secured the withdrawal of the papal 
dissolution, the pope acknowledging that the 
Council had been justified in proceeding, promis- 
ing to adhere to it ‘ with all zeal and devotion ’ as 
* the holy Ecumenical Council,’ and renouncing his 
claim as pope to the right to suspend or dissolve 
any Council. Reaction followed, intensified by the 
natural reluctance of the remnant of the Fathers 
of Basel to dissolve and to lay aside their power. 
The very name of Council became a by-word. The 
opportunity of the papacy returned. Reform had 
been accomplished neither by Council nor by pope ; 
but the papacy had at least continuity, whereas 
the Council had none. In 1516, Leo x. issued the 
bull Pastor JSfernuSy with the approval of the 
Fathers of the fifth Lateran Synod, in which he 
asserted the authority of the pope over general 
Councils, including the right to convoke, transfer, 
and dissolve. In the Council of Trent the papal 
view was powerfully strengthened by the new 
Jesuit Order, itself built upon the absolutist 
theory of authority, and dedicated from the first 
with unq^uestioning devotion to the service of the 
mind and will of the sovereign Father. It would 
have been too much to expect that an Order whose 
conspicuous talent was prostrated in the cause of 
the needful counter-reformation before the papal 
throne would encourage independence either in 
faith or in morals on the part of the secular cler^. 
It was inevitable that in the absence of the Re- 
formers, who had no faith in papal infallibility, 
the restorers of the residual Church should use 
every instrument in their power to strengthen its 
disciplinary unity and homogeneity. The lessons 
of recent centuries were still so freshly impressed 
upon all minds that a decisive victory was impos- 
sible in the Council for either side. National 
feeling asserted itself in the deliberations, and 
the bishops were too gravely exercised concerning 
the condition of the Church to be willing to abdi- 
cate their own responsibility. The inffuence of 
the Vatican was so strong as to give point to the 
wit of the French ambassador when he remarked 
that the Holy Spirit appeared to arrive every 
Friday from Borne in the mail-bag ; but no decree 
of papal infallibility was then procurable. The 
Tridentine Catechism is content to affirm that the 
Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals, 
without defining the particular organ of that in- 
fallibility. But it was significant that the admin- 
istration and interpretation of the decrees of the 
Council, with the completion of the ecclesiastical 
manuals other than the Catechism, were entrusted 
to the Vatican. In France, Bossuet’s Declaration 
of 168$ represents the attitude of the Gallican 
clergy towards the papal prerogative. Its four 
propositions deny the pope^s authority in secular 
affairs, assert its inferiority to that of Councils in 
accordance with the decrees and action of the 
Council of Constance, and subject it to the judg- 
ment of the Church (see art. Gallicanism, voL vi. 
p. 161 f. ). Not until the alarms and vicissitudes of 
Fius IX. ’s troubled reign did the papal and Jesuit 
policy of the rigorous centralization of all ecclesi- 
astical authority find its final opportunity. On 
the eve of the loss of the temporal power, the 
Vatican Council met to compensate a venerated 
pope for the withdrawal of a worldly crown by 
the bestowal of a spiritual (see art. Councils and 
Synods [Christian], vol. iv. p. 201). Ever since 
Hus IX., in his own exile from Borne, had turned 
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for help to the then proscribed Society of Jesus, 
his policy had been more and more closely identi- 
fied with the principles for which that Order had 
worked and had suffered. His first great experi- 
ment in dogma — the proclamation of the Decree on 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the bull Ineffahilis Deus, read before a 
Concourse of Cardinals and Bishops in St. Peter’s, 
in Dec. 18o4--acknowledged no other authority 
than ‘that of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and • . . our 
own.’ Though it was preceded by a formal epis- 
tolary consultation of the individual bishops 
throughout the Church, the Decree was uttered 
without conciliar assistance, and, with the long 
succession of dogmatic judgments which were 
gathered together to form the Syllabus of Errors, 
1864, it signalized the practical advent of a con- 
summated infallibility. Nothing was left for the 
Vatican Council of 1870 to do but to add the cere- 
monial form of a conciliar sanction, and to furnish 
the already operative principle with a definitive 
form of words. For good or for evil, the vision 
held out before the eyes of a long line of pontiffs 
seemed to be realized in accomplished fact. The 
work of Isidore and Gratian, of Loyola and Lainez, 
of Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Torquemada, appeared 
to have been justified. In faith as well as morals 
and discipline the pope was at last declared, in his 
own person, as the official teacher of the Christian 
world, supreme and infallible. 

The terms of the Decree and of some portions of 
its setting, in Manning’s rendering, are as follows 
{Petri Pfivilegium: Three Pastoral Letters to the 
Clergy^ of the Diocese, p. 214 ff. ; they occur in 
the First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of 
Christ, chs. iii. and iv.) : 

* We teach and declare that hy the apfjointment of our Lord 
the Roman Church possesses a superiority of ordinary power 
over all other Churches, and that this power of jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate ; to 
which all, of whatever rite and digfnity, both pastors and faith- 
ful, both individually and collectively, are bound, by their duty 
of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit, not 
only in matters which belong to faith and morals, but also in 
those that appertain to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world ; so that the Church of Christ 
may be one flock under one supreme pastor through the pre- 
servation of unity both of communion and of profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff. This is the teaching of 
Catholic truth, from which no man can deviate without loss of 
faith and of salvation. , . , Wherefore they err from the right 
course who assert that it is lawful to appeal from the judg- 
ments of the Roman Pontiffs to an CEcumenical Council as to an 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also included 
in the apostolic primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses over the whole 
Church, this Holy See has always held, the perpetual practice 
of the Church conUrms, and (Ecumenical Councils also have 
declared, especially those in which the East with the West met 
in the union of faith and charity. . . . 

To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might be preserved genuine and pure where 
it had been received. Therefore the Bishops of the whole world, 
now singly, now assembled in synod, following the iong-estah- 
lished custom of Churches, and the form of the ancient rule, 
sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers especially which 
sprang up in matters of faith, that there the losses of faith might 
be most effectually repaired^ where the faith cannot fail. And 
the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling CEcumenical Councils, or 
asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other 
helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had recognised as 
conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradi- 
tions. Por the Hol^ Spirit was not promised to the successors 
of Peter that by His revelation they might make known new 
doctrine, hut that by His assistance they might inviolably keep 
and faithfully expound the revelation or deposit of faith de- 
livered through the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed,, their apostolic doctrine ; knowing most 
fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error, according to the Divine' promise Of 'toe Lord 
oiir Saviour made to toe'Prihce of His disciples I have prayed 


for thee, that toy faith fail, not ; and, when thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren. 

This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith, was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform their high office for the salvation of all ; 
that the whole flock of Christ, kept away hj^ them from the 
poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine ; that, the occasion of schism bein^ removed, 
the whole Church might be kept omsi and, resting on its founda- 
tion, might stand firm against toe gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
toe apostolic office is most of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from its authority, we judge it altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the supreme 
pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to toe tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic Religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma dirinely revealed : that toe 
Roman Pontiff when he speaks eoo cathedra^ that is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christiana, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church ; 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, la 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals : and that therefore such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church, 

But if any one — which may God avert— presume to contradict 
this our definition, let him be anathema.' 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the somewhat painful features of the 
process through which this definition came to light, 
and of the policy which issued in this long-deaired 
result. Nothing would be easier for a future 
Council more representative of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity than on technical grounds to pronounce the 
Vatican Council no true and Ecumenical Council, 
e,g. because of its lack of freedom and autonomy 
in debate, in conference, and in final vote, or 
because of papal interference and dictation, or 
because of its lack of voluntary unanimity. The 
result is not a Decree of a Council, but a Decree of 
the pope, with the approval or submission of the 
Council. The papal correspondence with the 
bishops of the Church had tested their attitude 
beforehand, and confronted each as an individual 
with the prospective displeasure of the Vatican as 
an inevitalble consequence of dissent from the policy 
of their venerable Head. Eminent theologians, 
like Dollinger and Newman, known to be hostile, 
were not officially invited to attend. Eminent 
prelates of the same mind who had to be invited 
ex officio were harassed throughout the proceed- 
, ings by papal remonstrances. The proceedings 
were anything hut reassuring to contemplate {cf. 
Lord Acton’s account in the North British Eeview, 

I liii. [1871], art. * The Vatican Council ’). But, 
while it is true that learning and ecclesiastical 
statecraft were in irreconcilable opposition, the 
opponents of the dogma were in an impossible posi- 
tion from the first. Eor ‘ Decrees ’ are essentially 
matters of statecraft, not of learning, science, or 
philosophy, and are proverbially fashioned with 
reference to expediency and opportunism, not 
with reference ro truth. The ground on which 
alone they dared or desired to fight the issue out 
was that the Decree, though true, would be 
untimely. They were Inopportunists, whose in- 
tense feeling in debate and m controversy threw 
grave doubt upon the genuineness of their faith in 
the doctrine itself. Probably the failure both of 
pope and of Council to trust the divine illumination 
and guidance in serious and free deliberation and 
conference was never more distressingly displayed 
For purposes of dogma, for ex cathedra utterance, 
the majority were entitled to brush aside questions 
of mere timeliness. They knew their own mind ; 
they knew the mind of their beloved and com- 
passionated popej they were smarting under an 
acute sense of injustice and humiliation inflicted 
upon him and upon the Church by the times ; they 
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were practical men bent upon drawing tighter 
the bonds of unity and discipline ; and they, not 
their more brilliant antagonists, were the true 
representatives of the genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Without being philosophers, they grasped 
the logic of the system to which they belonged 
more accurately than such academic minds as New- 
man and Ddllinger. No one can survey the past 
of the papacy without recognizing that, however 
undignified and desperate the method was by which 
the definition was secured, it was profoundly con- 
sistent with the traditions of the papal Church. 
A. Church which gave authority so exalted a place 
in faith as well as government, whose bishops were 
bound by oath to obey the bishop of Rome and 
accept his conscience and his judgment as their 
own, a Chmrch which made external unity one of 
its vital notes and counted coercion when necessary 
a duty, could not be accused of betraying its past 
by crediting its visible Head with that infallibility, 
that absolute assurance of divine guidance, without 
which unquestioning obedience to him was mani- 
festly a crime. In von Hase’s words [op* cit i. 251), 
infallibility is ‘the supernatural condition of the 
unlimited power.’ From one standpoint the Decree 
of 1870 is the reductio ad ahsurdum of the vener- 
able Roman method of securing unity, a method as 
old as the desire of the Apostles that Jesus should 
forbid those who followed not with them, as old as 
the contention of the Apostles concerning pre- 
cedence. From the opposite standpoint it was the 
consummation of the system, the crown or climax 
of its development. For once Newman’s dialectic 
failed him when he opposed the dogma ; he had 
forsaken one via media only to be discovered plod- 
ding alon^ another. In 1867 he bad urged to Pusey 
(Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
ii. 222) : 

‘ Our feeling as a fact ... is this -that there is no use in a 
Pope at all, except to bind the whole of Christendom into one 
polity ; and that to ask us to give up his universal jurisdiction 
Is to invite us to commit suicide/ 

In 1870, in the famous letter to Ullathorne 
(ib. ii. 288 f.), he counted the threatened Decree a 
* calamity ’ : 

‘ As to myself personally, please God, I do not expect any trial 
at all, hut I cannot help suffering with the various souls that are 
Butfering. I look with anxiety at the prospect of having to 
defend decisions which may not be difficult to my private judg- 
ment, but may be most difficult to defend logically in the face 
of historical facts. What have we done to be treated as the 
Faithful never were treated before? When has definition of 
doctrine d& fida been a luxury of devotion and not a stern pain- 
ful necessity ? Why should an aggressive and insolent faction 
be allowed to make the hearts of the just to mourn whom the 
Lord hath not made sorrowful? ... If it is God‘s Will that the 
Pope's Infallibility should be defined, then it is His Blessed Will 
to throw back the times and the moments of that triumph He 
has destined for His Kingdom ; and I shall feel I have but to 1 
bow my head to His Adorable Inscrutable Providence. ' 

But the fact is that the Decree was not substanti- 
ally in advance of the theory and practice of the 
Church. In 1862 at Whitsuntide the bishops had 
addressed the pontift' in these words j ‘ Thou art 
the centre of unity, thou art the Divine Light pre- 
pared by the Divine Wisdom for the nations, tliou 
art the rock, thou art the very foundation of the 
Church.’ He had taken them at their word. He 
desired, in fact, his official apotheosis in the Decree 
for the same reason that alone made Newman 
eager for his Cardinal’s hat, viz. to protect and 
guarantee Ms teaching in the future, and to pre- 
vent it from being set aside. He had made no 
secret, as Lord Acton points out {op, ciL p. 186), 
from the first of his policy ; 

*In his first important utterance, the Encyclical of Noy. 1846, 
he announced that he was infallible ; and the claim raised no 
commotion. Later on he applied a more decisive test, and 
gained a more complete success, when the bishops, summoned 
to Borne, not as a council but as an audience, received from 
him an additional article of their faith. But apart from the 
dogma of infaUibility, he had a strong desire to establish 
certain cherished opinions of his own on a basis firm enough 
to outlast his time. They were collected in the Syllabus, which 


contained the essence of what he had written during many 
years, and was an abridgment of the lessons which his life had 
taught him. . . , The Syllabus was not rejected ; but its edge 
was blunted and its point broken by the zeal which was spent 
in explaining it away. ... In private be said that he wished 
to have no interpreter bub himself.’ 

What the divine right of anointed kings meant 
for past ages this divine right of popes to decree 
or interpret faith means for the papal Church. 
Its strength lies in the fact that it forms a focus of 
institutional loyalty and unity. The breast of the 
pope is, as a mediaeval pontiff put it, * the shrine 
of all rights,’ as in the State the hand of the 
sovereign is the source of all authority. Every 
one knows that a king is fettered, even though 
the fetters he of gold, by the custom of his pre- 
decessors and by the law and the circumstances of 
his time. ^ So with the pope— -his infallibility is 
not unlimited, though he is answerable to none 
and there is none to limit him. In wise and holy 
hands the decreed right need do no harm. In un- 
wise, in worldly, in selfish^ hands such as have 
often held the office, and in times of panic and 
unrest, the power may be employed to the Church’s 
hurt. ^ In normal circumstances its attribution to 
the Vicar of Christ may intensify the care with 
which his peers in the Sacred College select him 
from their number. It is questionable whether 
the dogma conferred any really new power. A 
distinguished Cardinal prophesied that, as worded 
finally, it would he such as to prevent any sub- 
stantial exercise of the power to innovate. New- 
man’s own fears were considerably allayed when 
he read its terms. In the historical introduction of 
the authoritative publication, prepared by Fathers 
Franzelin and Kleut^en (Ward, Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, ii. 307), occurs the statement ; 

‘The Roman Ponbifis, os the state of things and times has 
made advisable, at one time calling Ecumenical Councils or 
finding out the opinion of the Church dispersed through the 
world, at another by means of particular Synods, at another 
using other means of assistance which Divine Providence sup- 
plied, have defined those things to be held which by God’s aid 
they had known to be in agreement with sacred Scripture and 
the Apostolic traditions, for the Holy Ghost was promised to 
the succesaors of Peter, not that by His revelation they should 
disclose new doctrines, but that by His osstsfenfito- they might 
preserve inviolate, and expound faithfully, the revelation or 
deposit of faith handed down by the Apostles.’ 

Newman recognized all that, out based his fears 
less upon the risk of papal vagaries or arbitrari- 
ness than upon the fact that * there will necessarily 
always he round about the Pope second-rate people 
who are not subjects of that supernatural guidance 
which is his guidance ’ (op. cit, ii. 635). The trouble 
also is that no one hut the niling pope can authori- 
tatively determine what is and what is not ex 
cathedra definition and de fide* Newman, Man- 
ning, and a host of theologians tell us, each in his 
own fashion, what are the tests of this august 
qualification, and unlimited ingenuity has been 
expended upon the problem. One by one the 
awovard instances of historical misdemeanour on 
the part of popes in the definition of doctrine have 
been taken in hand with a view to their elimina- 
tion by hook or by crook. When misdemeanour 
has to he admitted, it is pleaded that the act was 
an indiscretion and less tlian ex cathedra, or that 
the intention was good, but that the pope was 
under compulsion, and so on. The result has 
certainly been to curtail, as far as subordinate 
opinion can curtail, the limits of the pontifical 
power; but the real foundation for legitimate 
anxiety lies in the fact that in any crisis the per- 
sonal wiU of the pope must prevail hj virtue of 
his unbounded claim to obedience in faith, morals, 
and discipline. It is obvious that matters which 
pertain to morals and the discipline of the Church, 
not to speak of faith, may touch at a thousand 
points tne private conscience and the preroga- 
tive and interests of the civil powers, Gladstone 
in his powerful and impressive attack upon the 
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dogma has no difficulty in exposing this danger, 
and in espousing the legitimate cause of the 
threatened State. But in the statesman for once 
he forgot or sank the churchman, and his argu- 
ment is open to the retort that the Church has the 
same need for autonomy, the same right to legis- 
late for itself with sovereign authority, as the 
State. By all the principles which fence about 
the iurisdiction of the Crown, the tiara may 
equally he guarded by its cassocked defenders. 
With no consistency can civil power reproach 
ecclesiastical power for copying its own methods 
and invoking the same instruments of order. The 
churchman is subject to no temptation whose 
counterpart the statesman has not to encounter ; 
his fault is the greater because the King of his 
allegiance sanctioned no coercive discipline, depre- 
cated precedence and titular dignity, and author- 
ized no legislative apparatus to pass laws for 
human faith and conscience. Short of the com- 
plete renunciation of the life-long tradition and 
p^olicy of Borne, it is difficult to see how the Boman 
Catholic Church could have laid aside the mani- 
festly unworkable and unmanageable instrument 
of world- wide Councils either for the determination 
of doctrine or for the exercise of discipline, with- 
out vesting in the papacy the right and duty of 
using all proper means or consultation, learning, 
and prayer to ascertain the will of God by His 
Spirit for the instruction and edification of the 
flock entrusted to its charge. ^ There is no need 
to vindicate this faith in divine providence by 
appealing, with an old-time Jesuit professor and 
theologian of Mainz, to OT Scripture and urging 
that ‘ a thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well 
be infallible, for God has before now pointed out 
the right path by the mouth of a speaking ass.’ 
Trusting the Church, trusting the Episcopate, 
and trusting the ‘assisted’ head of the Church 
on earth are co-ordinate duties for the Roman 
Catholic mind. They rest on the same order of 
faith in the Holy Spirit which animates every 
individual Christian, and they are subject to the 
same order of limitations. But it will not fail 
to impress the reflective student of history as a 
singular fact that in the cycle of its progress the 
Church which condemns private or personal judg- 
ment in things of faith should now anathematize 
those who distrust the personal or individual 
judgment of j^pes ‘apart from the consent of 
the Church.’ Even Borne cannot evade the awk- 
ward circumstance that, after all, our acceptance 
of the pope as in ^ any character and capacity 
infallible depends in the last resort upon an 
exercise of individual conscience and private judg- 
ment. ‘ How otherwise,’ wrote Mivart to Cardinal 
Vaughan in 1900, ‘ could we know that authority 
had spoken at all, or what it had said ? ’ Before 
the soul has any right to fling itself into arms 
extended to receive it in its quest of truth and 
peace, it must first convince itself that the arms 
are^ everlasting and that the pxolfered bolom is 
divine. If even popes have justified the with- 
drawal of their pledges by reason of their having 
been extorted under fear, is the individual faith 
which is yielded on pain of spiritual anathema to 
be accounted any whit more valid ? Moat readers 
of the history and proceedings of the Vatican 
Conncil, and, for that matter, of the Tridentine 
Council also, will rise from their occupation with 
a profound sense of the soundness of the papal 
conviction that ecumenical Councils are not to be 
trusted any longer, if they ever were, that the 
spirit guiding them is not infallibly Ixoly, that 
they are subject to a multitude of infirmities in- 
herent in their nature. But it is. not every reader 
who mil be guided by these histories to the further 
conclusion that the Sacred Breath which has been 


withdrawn from the Chamber of Council is now 
both assured and restricted to the apartments of 
the Vatican. 

5. Infallibility of Jesus Christ and His Spirit.— 
It was indicated above that, while Scripture has 
been authoritative for all types of Christian faith, 
the infallibility it possesses tor them resides, even 
within the Gospels, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Bible is for Christianity the record of a Life 
and its setting. 

(1) Objectively, Jesus Christ is the authority 
which lends it its unique impressiveness. His life, 
His teaching, His character, His person, and His 
attested influence upon the world around Him 
constitute a fact of history to which the human 
heart and mind go back again and again, to test it 
and anon to bow before it. System follows system 
of doctrine, mode succeeds mode of piety and 
devotion, but Jesus Christ, learned from history 
and tried by experience, remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Otho’' foundation can no 
man lay. Back to Him, down to Him, up to Him, 
axe the watchwords of reviving faith. Age after 
age rediscovers Him behind the veil of tradition 
and convention and religious pedantry. To enjoy 
His sanction or authority is the highest boast of 
any Christian usage, ordinance, or teaching. Amid 
all their differences of sectarian opinion and 
sectarian life, Christians are at one in acknow* 
lodging His historical life to be their ideal and 
their examjfle, not only an incarnation of the 
divine, but at the same time a complete embodi- 
ment of human excellence. Though there is no 
agreement in the Christian world as to the details 
of His teaching, there is in progress a steady 
approach towards a common understanding and 
exegesis of His words. No year passes without 
bringing some new light upon the record of that 
holy and sublime lire, and, instead of taking 
Him further from us into the past, time seems but 
to define His character and genius and message 
more sharply, Baults have been found in His 
character by hardy critics. He has been adjudged 
too stern, too gentle, too visionary, too ascetic, or 
not ascetic enough. Scholarship has recast tradi- 
tional notions of the meaning of His words and of 
the composition of the Gospels. To some extent 
the halo and the Fact wlxich it encircles and 
illumines have been distinguished. The mind of 
the Master and its interpretation by His disciples 
stand out with a new distinctness. But, in spite 
of all, the Figure and the Countenance form a 
Presence which decomposes hut to recompose, and 
without wincing abides the unsparing scmtiny of 
every passing generation. Philosophy, history, 
science, poetry, art, and devotion show no signs of 
faltering in their interest in Him. Their acknow- 
ledgment of His greatness and all-sufficient per- 
fection has not grown fainter. There is no sign 
that Christendom has discerned an example more 
appealing, a message more arresting, an authority 
more commanding, an ideal more exacting, a good- 
ness, truth, and beauty more satisfying to the soul. 

(2) Subjectively, Jesus Christ and His Spirit 
experienced in the soul have proved the unfailing 
authority before which Christian people without 
compulsion and without humiliation are content 
and glad to kneel. To contemplate Him from 
without is sooner or later to admit Him within, 
and to admit Him within is to surrender to His 
influence and guidance without a murmur. Christ 
and His indwelling Spirit are for Christian ex- 
perience the source of power from above, yet from 
within. Something more than a memory, however 
tender, however sacred, possesses the believer. A 
Power demonstrates a Presence. Faith says from 
age to age ; * He is not dead : He is risen.’ History 
has not enclosed Him within a niche. Experience 
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does not exhaust Him. His words have not passed 
away, hut are still spirit and life to those whose 
ears are gladdened and solemnized by them. His 
Church has not succumbed to the gates of death. 
He has never been so intimately realized by men 
as at the present time. Social life is reckoning 
with Him on a scale never previously attempted. 
He is transforming the world more radically than 
science and invention can. In all that constitutes 
spiritual influence the infallibility of Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit is the common faith of Christendom. 
By the fruits of His contact with us we know Him. 
Every evidence of His divinity is testimony to His 
infallibility in thought, word, and deed. He is not 
only flawless but unfailing, 

6. Infallibility of the Christian conscience. — 
The Christian conscience or consciousness, human 
conscience stimulated, educated, transformed, 
transfigured, possessed by the Spirit of Christ, is, 
for the individual, the nation, the Church, the 
world, the final arbiter of all duty and all faith. 
Whether we speak of Christ dwelling in the soul, 
of the soul at one with Christ, or of the Christian 
conscience, our meaning is essentially the same. 
The seat of judgment on earth is that tribunal 
within the heart. The Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
Spirit, is the common denominator of all Christian 
authorities. It is the power that animated the 
Christian Scriptures and breathes from them still, 
that inspired the Creeds and Confessions, that 
prompted the heroism of the faithful, that enlightens 
the judgment of clergy and laity, of pope, bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon alike. It is invoked to 
constitute and sanctify and overrule the delibera- 
tions of Synods and Councils. It is divinely 
promised to the two or three met in the name of 
Christ, and promised to the solitary believer whose 
isolation it ends not less than to the world-wide 
fellowship of the Faith. It is not the monopoly 
of the individual, nor is it the monopoly of the 
organization. Its authority is as universal as truth, 
as various in its embodiments. All mechanical 
or oflicial oracles of the Christian Spirit are to be 
regarded with distrust. Our a priori assumptions 
of the modes in which God must have provided for 
our need of guidance and enablement are very 
liable to be overturned in the school of daily 
experience. The letter of Scripture does not more i 
surely kill or deaden faith and discernment than 
would unreasoning reliance upon the mere word of 
an oflicial or a caste or an organization, however 
devout and well-intentioned. The Church which 
vests infallibility exclusively in an order of office- 
bearers who are human, humanly trained, and 
humanly appointed fetters the very liberty of God 
to choose His instruments as of old from every 
class, every race, and every type of men. One 
may honour the faith in divine providence and 
divine predestination which can bind together a 
great communion of believers, yet recognize the 
dangers, which inhere in it, of superstition, 
arrogance, and illusion. To err is human : not to 
err is a divine perfection. To learn through error 
is our lot, both Churches pd men. Therefore it 
is essential to a reverent faith, on the part of both, 
while believing that God’s Spirit will not fail us, 
to avoid the presumption of believing that we shall 
never fail God’s Spirit. Timorous mistrust and 
x*eckless arrogance are equal enemies to faith. To 
trust majority -findings in all cases is as fatuous as 
to trust no one hut oneself. Genius is greater than 
majorities or averages. An inspired priest is a 
higher guide than a commonplace and conventional 
prelate or pope, God has sanctioned and hallowed 
many forms and instruments of authority in the 
Church as in the world. The teaching of history, 
which is the sphere of His providence, seems to 
admonish us to learn from all, to give all their just 


place in our confidence, to he loyal to their dietatcte 
according to our conscience. The promise stands 
that the Church will not peidsh, but the promise 
also stands that the Spirit will not fail the individual 
believer. The heart of the Master-shepherd goes 
out to the one sheep. even more than to the ninety 
and nine. One with God is a majority. IVhere 
the Spirit is, though there be hut two or three, 
there is the Clnircn. Where the truth is, there 
alone is infallibility, a revelation that is divine. 
Every Christian is a vicar of Christ, representing 
Him and His Spirit in the world. The servant is 
not greater than his Master. If Christ disclaimed 
or deprecated the name of ‘good,’ assigning it to 
God, and if Christ disclaimed or deprecated titular 
dignity and precedence, interpreting His Master- 
hood in terms of service, there is surely danger and 
disloyalty in any claim of particular human in- 
fallibility. Earthly authority, even the beat, is 
intended to educate its subjects into independence 
of its help and its restraint. Every historic 
authority, as Sabatier justly says, demands at once 
respect and ci'iticism. One may be loyal without 
being obsequious. One may be obedient without 
being a slave. It is as dangerous for obedience as 
for authority to be blind. For both there is no 
organ of vision save an open eye, no organ of truth 
save a reverently open mind. 

‘There have always been, wrote W. E. Gladstone in hia 
Vatica7ii&m (London, 1S76), ‘and there still are, no small 
proportion of our race, and those by no means in all respects 
the worst, who are sorely open to the temptation, especially 
in times of roUffious disturbance, to discharffe their spiritual 
responsibilities by pow^r 0 / attorney. As advertising Houses 
find Custom in proportion, not so much to the solidity of their 
resources as to the magniloquence of their promises and 
assurances, so theological boldness In the extension of such 
claims is sure to pay, by widening certain circles of devoted 
adherents, however it may repel the mass of mankind. There 
are two special encouragements to this enterprise at the 
present day .* one of them the perhaps unconscious but manifest 
I leaning of some, outside the Roman precinct, to undue exaltation 
of Church power ; the other the reaction, which is and must he 
I brought about in favour of superstition, by the levity of the 
destructive speculations so widely current, and the notable 
I hardihood of the anti-Christian writing of the day (p. 4d). . , . 

I There are those who think that the craving after an infallibility 
which is to speak from human Ups, in chapter and verse, upon 
each question as it arises, is not a sign of the strength and 
healthiness of faith, but of the diseased avidity of its weakness. 
Let it, however, be granted for the sake of argument that it is 
a comfort to the infirmity of human nature thus to attain 
promptly to clear and intelligible solutions of its doubts, instead 
of waiting on the Divine pleasure, as those who watch for the 
morning, to receive the supplies required by its intellectual and 
its moral trials. A recommendation of this kind, however little* 
it may endure the scrutiny of philosophical reflection, may 
probably have a great power over the imagination and the 
aflections of mankind (p. 106). 

One thing is clear : Between the solid ground, the terra firrm 
of Infallibility, and the quaking, fluctuating mind of the in- 
dividual, which seeks to find repose upon it, there is an interval 
over which he cannot cross. Decrees esn cathedra are infallible ; 
but determinations w’hat decrees are ex cathedra are fallible ; 
80 that the private person, after he has with all docility handed 
over his mind and its freedom to the Schola Theologorum^ can 
never certainly know, never know with divine faith,” when 
he is on the rock of infallibility, when on the shifting quicksands 
of a merely human persuasion * (p. 108), 

LiTKaATORif.--See lit. of Authority, Councils and Synods 
(C hr,); 'Janus,’ The Pope and the Council, Eng. tr.^^, I^n- 
don, 1869 ; G. Salmon, The Infallibility of the Chur^ s, do, 1899 ; 
F. J. Hall, Authority, Beolesiaatical and Biblical, do. 1908 ; 
P. Schaff, History of the Creeds of Christendinn^, New York, 
1887, and Creeds of the Oreeh a7id Latin Churches^, do. 1887 ; 
J, R, lUingrworth, Divine Transcendence, London, 1911; J. Mar- 
tineau, The Seat of Authority in RcUgion^^ do. 1891, and The 
RatimiaU of Beligiom Enquiry^, do. 1846; W. P. Paterson, 
The Rule of Faith, do. 1912; P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of 
Authority, do. 1913; A. Sabatier, The Relimom 0 / Authority 
and the Religwn of the Spirit, do. 1904 ; J. Oman, Vision and 
Authority, do. 1902 ; W. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, 
do. 1909; F. C, S. Schiller, Burmnim^, do. 1912, Essay xv, 
on 'Infallibility and Toleration’; J, H. Leckie, Authority in 
Religion, Edinburgh, 1909 ; H. E. Manning, Petri Frimlegium, 
London, 1871, and The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on 
OMl Allegiance, do, 1876: J. H. Newman, A grammar of 
Ass&nf^, do. 1881, and A Letter Addressm to His grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, do. 1876; W. Ward, The Life of 
John Menry Cardinal Hetman^, 2 vols,, do. 1912; E. S. 
Purcell, L'^e of Cardinal Manning, 2 vols,, do. 1896 ; C. Gore, 
Roman Catholic Claiins'^% do. 1909; W. E. Gladstone, The 
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Vaticanism f do. 1876, and Speeches of Dope Pius JX,, do. 1875 
(above three pamphlets also in one vol., Home and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion^ do. 1875) ; Lord Acton, art. ‘ History of 
the Vatican Council,* in North Brit. Rev. liii. (Oct. 1870-Jan. 
1871); K. von Hase, Handbook to the Controversy with Rome, 
Eng. tr,, 2 vols., London, 1906; P. J. Toner, art. * Infallibility,’ 
in 790 [with bibliography] ; R. Bellarmine, ‘de Oonciliis 

et Bcolesia,' and ’de Bomano Pontifice,' in Opera omnia, 
Cologne, 1617, and many other edd. ; C. Mirbt, art. * Vati- 
kanischeg Konzil,’ in PRB^ xx. 445 (very full bibliography); ; 
C. A. Briggs, Theological Symbolics, Edinburgh, 1914; A. ' 
Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr.3, Lonaon, 1894-99; i 
systems of Christian doctrine of various representative writers. 

William A. Curtis. 

INFANCY- — The period of individual life 
immediately following bixtii. In law, human 
infancy extends to the attainment of one’s ‘ma- 
jority,’ usually the age of twenty-one years. In 
other than legal usage the term signifies, according 
to convenience, any number of years from one to 
seven. The present article concerns a period of 
about five years during which, in an unusually 
complete sense, the family is the child’s educator.^ 

1. The relation of infancy to moral evolution. — 
John Fiske has shown ^ that the extreme unripe- 
ness of the human child at birth and the extreme 
length of his immaturity are crucial points for 
intellectual and moral evolution, (a) Life begins 
with fewer ‘sets,’ and fewer of them are formed 
early, than is the case with other species of animals. 
Here is the opportunity for accumulating experi- 
ence in an individual way— for originality, indi- 
viduality, and progress. Applying ^is to morals, 
we may say that the prolongation of infancy in the 
human species makes character possible, (b) The 
peculiar and prolonged helplessness of the human 
child has been the chief factor in producing, first, 
maternal affection, and then the stable monogamic 
family. It is chiefly from the family, in turn, that 
regard for others has radiated into the wider social 
groups. Human infancy, then, is a hinge on which 
both the moral growth of the individual and the 
moral evolution of the race have turned. 

2. The physical basis of the beginnings of 
character.— At two points the body of the infant 
has the closest relation to his start in the moral 
life. (£!t) In the absence of the habits and inhibi- 
tions of later life, incidental physical conditions, 
whether good or ill, have a peculiarly pervasive 
effect. Wrong feeding, e.g., xs a potent cause of 
depressed states, such as peevishness. Inadequate 
care, or overstimulation, produces nervousness. 
The significance of nervous poise and of physical 
comfoit or their opposites reaches far beyond the 
date of their occurrence, for all of them tend under 
the law of habit to become fixed as disposition. 
(&) The acquisition of muscular co-ordinabions con- 
stitutes the earliest will-formation, which includes 
self-control and self-direction. Hence each of the 
following conditions is unfavourable to moral 
growth ; swaddling the body so as to prevent free 
movement of any part ; lack of objects to handle 
(though toys can easily be too numerous or too 
complicated) ; repression of free movement and 
experimentation ; failure of the parents to play 
with the infant. 

3. The moral endowment of infants. — The 
individual begins life neither moral nor immoral, 
but pre-moral. Yet is there not a moral nature or 
hereditary endowment that favours the attainment 
of a positive moral character? In view of the 
moral evolution of the race, it cannot be that the 
endowment of individuals is, on the whole, either 
unfavourable or neutral. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain. 

(a) Specifically where, among the instincts and 

1 The art. Growth (Moral and Religious) contains a systematic 
description of the stages of growth, infancy included. See idso 
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other unlearned tendencies, do we find the infant’s 
moral nature ? The answer, in general, is that a 
complex of unlearned tendencies towards truly 
voluntary social reactions is the moral nature. 
One of these tendencies, the sexual instinct, does 
not appear in infancy. But even in infancy we 
can discern gregariousness, imitation, sympathy, 
and rudiments of the parental instinct in attitudes 
toward babies, pet animals, and even toys. These 
do not of themselves constitute a genuinely moral 
endowment, however; there must be provision, 
also, for the growth of an individual will that may 
erect into deliberative, discriminative, and general- 
ized ideals the otherwise fitfully exercised social 
motive. Without individual wills there is no true 
society. We include, therefore, in the infant’s 
moral endowment his enjoyment in being a cause, 
his curiosity, his instinct for collecting and hoard- 
ing, and certain instinctive self-assertions, as 
jealousy, and what Thorndike calls ‘ mastery and 
submission’ and ‘approving and scornful be- 
haviour.’ ^ Granted this whole complex of original 
tendencies, together with a human environment 
in which they may find expression, the individual 
tends to become deliberately as well as instinctively 
social. That is, he has a moral nature. 

(6) But a moral nature grows into moral charac- 
ter only under some sort of stimulus. What, then, 
is the special condition or stimulus under which 
an otherwise fitful social motivation becomes the 
principle of a socialized will? The answer is that 
character is formed through conflict within the 
very tendencies that have 3ust been described as 
constituting the moral nature. Moral growth does 
not pursue a straight line such as might represent 
a single instinct, but a zigzag from predominant 
self-regard to predominant other-regard and back 
again. This inherent conflict of impulses is in- 
tensified by the pains and pleasures incident to the 
child’s membership in a regulated group. Thus 
arises conscience. In its earlier forms, which 
clearly appear in infants who live in well-regulated 
families, conscience is simply the coincident ex- 

erience of egoistic and social impulses which 

ave not yet found their unity. Yet the resolu- 
tion of the conflict may begin very early. Even 
in infancy, wherever wise nurture prevails, we 
behold genuine efforts at self-control xn the social 
interest, and genuine victories over mere egoistic 
desire. That such victories bring a heightened 
sense of individual self-realization is an added 
evidence that a genuine moral nature is growing 
into moral character. 

The common impression that the conduct of 
every infant is purely egoistic arises from the 
relative immediacy of his objects, f.e. his lack of 
consideration. Such impulsive action on the part 
of an adult would, indeed, connote selfishness, 
since adult society depends upon the pursuit of 
remote ends ; but the ends of infant conduct are 
often social in the sense of pleasure in the pleasure 
of others, and even, as we have just seen, in the 
sense of preferring the social good even when it 
conflicts with egoistic desire. 

4. The infant’s life in the family. — ^Not only has 
human infancy produced the human family j but 
this is the only social organization that is inherently 
adapted to the infant’s moral needs. The family 
develops individuality; the members cannot be 
dealt with as classes or impersonally. Yet the 
intimacy that prevails among its members, based 
partly upon natural aftection, partly upon the 
smallness of the group and the physical conditions 
of home life, is the most powerful socializing 
influence in the world. Institutional care of 
children, as in orphan asylums, can provide the 

X E- L. Thorndike, Edmation, New York. 1912, oh, v., also 
The Original Nature of Man, do 1918, oh. vii. 
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conditions of physical health, but not the indi- 
vidualizing and socializing influences that are 
essential to normal moral growth. It is now an 
axiom among social workers that a child who is 
deprived of his natural family connexion should 
be placed, as promptly as possible, in another 
family, not in an institution. 

Even the intellectual growth of the infant is 
best fostered by the same individualizing intimacy. 
The reason is that genuine intimacy between 
parent and child becomes reciprocal — the parent 
fondles and plays with his child, but also grants 
him access to mature thoughts, attitudes, aud 
activities. The soundest educational practice pro- 
vides a rich environment for the child, never fear- 
ing that he will partake too freely or extend his 
interests unduly as long as fellowship with mature 
mind is part of the situation. To answer a child’s 
questions in a serious way, to create situations in 
which his curiosity will lead him to ask important 
questions, to cultivate his imagination, and to 
enjoy with him mutual intellectual discovery — 
this IS the proper method of promoting intellectual 

B ess in infancy. Children who have an early 
ectual development without forcing or abnor- 
mality are generally those who are admitted to 
such intellectual intimacy with their parents. 

These considerations, to say nothing of freedom 
as included in the individual’s moral destiny, 
make against the po;gular belief that the first 
virtue to be inculcated lu infants is absolute obedi- 
ence. What parent, moreover, is wise enough to 
prescribe rules that deserve such obedience ? The 
first moral need of an infant is to act consciously 
as a member of the family group. This conscious 
mutuality involves law and obedience, but it gives 
content to the moral will as * absolute ’ obedience 
does not, and it begins at once the process of 
acquiring freedom. 

5. The infant and religion. — No one at the 
present day looks for innate ideas of God, but 
there is a common notion that infantile thinking 
is spontaneously animistic. If the term ^ Animism ’ 
is used in Tylor’s sense of belief in spirits, then 
Animism is not spontaneous in the inmnt, for he 
acquires the notion of spirits just as he acquires 
other concepts. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions that characterize adult thought have not yet 
been made ; the infant thinks in wholes, and these 
wholes are of the sense order. Yet emotional 
thinking still prevails with him, and this gives an 
anthropomorphic tinge to his objects. The reason 
is simply that the emotionality of a whole mental 
situation still inheres in particular objects as they 
appear in it ; ie., a strictly objective point of view, 
which implies abstraction of the object experienced 
from the experience itself, has not yet been attained. 
The infant’s mind moves freely within stories that 
attribute language and motives to any object of 
bis experience. As early as the age of four there 
is delight in dramatic ‘ make-believe,’ which, help- 
ing the infant to make himself and other persons 
definitely individual, helps also to differentiate 
persons from things. At this ^e, and even 
younger, one easily believes in God; but the 
nature of this belief appears in the acceptance 
of fairy stories, and stories of the ‘black man,’ 
so unwisely used by nurses to secure obedience. 
This god-belief is not yet distinctly monotheistic, 
for neither the thought-problem nor the moral 
problem underlying monotheism has yet arisen. 
The infant’s belief may be polytheistic, or simply 
vague. (Concerning its relation to the childs 
scientific and religious growth respectively, see 
Childhood, § 4. ) Further, the idea does not neces- 
sarily have any specifically religious value. The 
writer has a drawing, made without suggestion or 
guidance, by a child of four years and eight 


months, in which a toy railway train, a house, a 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus, and God all figure, 
evidently on terms of approximate equality. This 
child’s interests have not been much differentiated ; 
the idea of God is on substantially the same plane 
as that of Santa Clans. Another child of about 
the same age invented during the Christmas 
season a play in which he himself impersonated 
God, and brought in the star of Bethlehem, a 
crude device made of sticks that he had fastened 
together. The infant’s possession of an idea of 
God, then, is not of itself an evidence of religion. 

Does the infant mind show traces of a religious 
instinct ? The fact that religion is not altogether 
a deliberate device or a product of logical thinking 
has led to the assertion that it is instinctive. This 
use of the term ‘instinct’ is too broad and in- 
definite. In strictness an instinct implies a definite 
motor response in a type of situation that is objec- 
tively dennahle. The readiness of infants to 
believe in God and to perform religious acts 
requires no special instinct as its cause. These 
ideas and acts originate in the same way as those 
that concern a human relative as yet unseen, or 
those that concern Santa Claus. The ideas are 
acquired on authority ; they are made real through 
imagination, and the acts are imitative. 

The springs of real religion are present, however, 
in what we have just described as the moral nature. 
As the Christian religion, broadly taken, is an 
idealized expansion of family relationships, Chris- 
tians shonltt regard infants as religious to the 
extent that they idealize parenthood in the direc- 
tion of a universal Divine Fatherhood, and childish 

f oodwill in the direction of universal brotherhood, 
Fnder instruction and example, infants do, in fact, 
make idealizations of this kind that become potent 
in conduct. To focalize one’s social ideals in the 
thought of a Heavenly Father ; to talk to this 
Father in prayer ; to submit one’s impulses to this 
superior will— this is religion, and it is easily pro- 
duced in infants under Christian nurture. 

LiTBRAimB.— John Flske’s essay on ‘Infancy,' originally pub- 
lished in his Outlines of CosmioPkilosc^hv, London, 1874, pt. ii. 
chs. xvi., xxi., xxii., is now available in briefer form, together 
with ‘ The Part played hy Infancy in the Evolution of Man,’ in 
a booklet bearing the title, The Meaning of Infancy ^ Boston, 
1909. The best brief analysis of unlearned tendencies is ch. v. 
of E. L. Thorndike’s Education^ New York. 1912. For a full, 
critical discussion of this subject sec his The Original Nature of 
Man, do. 1918. The line of the child's social growth is traced 
most fully in E. A, Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Making^ 
Boston, 1911. Help in getting the small child's point of view 
will be found in Patterson du Bois, Mtmide Child'Study, New 
York, 1903, and Beekonings from Little Bands, do, 1900. E, P. 
St. John, Child Nature a/tid Child Nurture, Boston, 1911, is a 
series of simple studies for parents with respect to the moral 
and religious nurture of children. It contains useful reading 
lists. On child religion see, further, Childhood, § 4 , and Litera- 
ture appended. See also G. Compayr4, UEvolution intelleo- 
tuette et morale de Venfant^, Paris, 1896 ; J, Sully, Studies of 
Ghildhood, new ed., London, 1896; A. F» Chamberlain, The 
ahM, do. 1900 ; W, E. Urwlck, The Chitd^s Mind», do. 1910 ; 
W. B. Drummond, An Introduction to Child'Study do. 
1012 ; and art. FAJonT (Biblical and Ohriatian). 

GBOKaE A. Coe. 

INFANT BAPTISM.-See Baptism. 

INFERENCE,— All attempts at logical science 
assume that inference is a source, distinctive, effec- 
tive, and authoritative, of knowledge. It is in 
view of these three characteristics that schemes axe 
framed for the self-conscious revision of it, and 
that mutual criticism goes on between different 
logical systems, 

I. Distinctiveness of inference. — Inferential 
knowledge is distinctive because of its dependence 
on other knowledge the security of which is differ- 
ently founded and cannot be helped or hindered in 
the same way by revision. At the first beginning 
of logical science, the Hindu Gotama distinguished 
inference from the deliverances of sense-perception, 
the recognition of likeness between things, ana doc- 
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trine intrinsically 'worthy of belief or commended 
to us by the good and wise {see artt. Logic, 
NySya). On these inference is dependent. From 
its obvious dependence, Aristotle, in his theory of 
science, argued to the independence of other know- 
ledge, though he could not for science, as he did 
for mere debate, appeal to the opinion of the good 
and wise j and he left in some obscurity the share 
in the complete function of intelligence which 
should he assigned to sense-perception and intel- 
lectual intuition respectively — these being the in- 
dependent faculties which he mentions. Modem 
epistemology has raised the latter question more 
definitely. Kant’s logical teaching seems to accept 
as independent the whole interplay of the two 
faculties, sensibility and understanding, which are 
required by his epistemology, until it sunders into 
the distinct moments of reason and consequent, 
and then it becomes inference {Introduction to 
LogiCi tr. Abbott, London, 1885, § vii,). Modern 
psychology has encouraged a more definite list, 
sneh as that given by Mill : perception, conception, 
memory, belief — the forms of ‘immediate con- 
sciousness’ by reference to which inference may 
be viewed as dependent. Dependence may also 
be treated as a mere matter or degree. Even the 
‘ irreducible datum ’ contained in perception exists 
only through qualifications imposed by judgment, 
ana judgment itself is nascent or implicit inference, 
while inference owes its stability to its place in 
total knowledge ; so that the paradox which Aris- 
totle wished to avoid by his theory of independent 
sources of knowledge is accepted as a truth, and 
the system of our inferences is one that returns 
into itself like a circle (B. Bosanquet, Essentials 
of LogiOi London, 1895, § ii,, and Logic, Oxford, 
1888, ii. 7). But this still allows a dependence 
that is relative. 

2 . Effectiveness of inference. — Inference becomes 
worthy of its special theory through its effective- 
ness in enriching our endowment with truth. Mill 
acknowledges it only when we * believe a fact or 
statement by reason of some other fact or state- 
ment* [Logic^, 1872, ii. 1 . 1 ). Kant defines it as 
‘that function of thinking by which one judgnient 
is derived from another’ {Logic, §41). Hamilton, 
consistently with the stress he lays on the concept 
as an instrument of thought, requires merely a new 
recognition of the relation of whole and part be- 
tween one concept and another. While Hamilton’s 
requirement, as Mill urges {Exam, of Hamilton's 
Philosophv, London, 1872, ch, 19), is too slight, in 
view of the countless riches of truth open to ns 
beyond immediate consciousness, Mill’s own de- 
mand for belief in new facts is too stringent. It 
ste^izes both immediate inference and the syl- 
logism taken apart from an inductive foundation, 
and perhaps even scientific induction taken apart 
from deductive applications in detail. And it 
might well excuse the logical paralysis affected 
by Alenq in Plato’s dialogue {Meno, 80 D) when he 
was invited to proceed to knowledge out of con- 
scious ignorance : ‘ How will you know, when you 
light on a result, that this is what you did not 
know?’ Aristotle, with this affectation in mind, 
required merely that the ‘manner of knowing’ 
should be new ; ‘ We possess knowledge after a 
certain fashion before induction or the assump- 
tion of a syllogism, but in another manner not’ 
{AnaL Post. i. 1 ). And a recent writer remarks : 
‘ Much of inference consists in demonstrating the 
connection of matters that as facts are pretty 
familiar’ (Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 138). 

3 . Authoritativeness of inference.-— The despair 
of Meno in regard to novelty was a sequel to the 
demand of Socrates for cogency ; and the union of 
these two requirements constitutes the crisis in 
pursuing any systematic logical theory. Mill’s 


insistence on new ‘ facts ’ hampers Mm throughout 
a long labour to show a satisfying authority. He 
unites the two requirements, as the primitive logic 
of Gotama did, in the ‘recognition of signs.’ And 
he perverts incidentally the scholastic axiom of 
intensive reasoning to suit this conception and to 
mean that whatever possesses any significant attri- 
bute possesses the significate of which it is a sign. 
But that one thing can he a sign of another is 
not a truth that can be left in this primitive 
crudity ; and Mill only slightly softens the crudity 
when he appeals to empirical or causal laws. These 
do, indeed, confer signification on facts, but, being 
themselves inferences from facts, they appear to 
have no^ more title to do so than facts have to 
assume it for themselves. Signification remains a 
mere shadow from the unseen. In contrast with 
Mill, Hamilton’s choice of the minimum in his 
requirement for novelty allows inference to carry 
with it the full authority of the conceptual faculty, 
but at the expense of effectiveness. With Kant it 
has the authority of a law of the understanding 
imposing the relationship of reason and conse- 
quent, while other logicians, with doubtful suc- 
cess, attempt some formula which pledges reality 
more definitely than a reference to understanding 
can do. 

‘The logical forms and the laws of their application are 
the conditions through the fulfilment of which thought satisfies 
its own requirements, and brings the connection of its ideas 
with one another into that form, which for it, for thought 
itself, is truth* (H. Lotze, Xopic, Oxford, 1884, $ 334). 

And it is sufficient for the reassurance of philo- 
sophic doubt that the Kantian principle of rational 
consequence ‘is but the side, normally turned 
towards empirical thinking, of the fact that there 
is in the thought-content itself such an immanent 
inter-connexion that if something is true then 
something else is true and something else not 
true’ (W. Windelband, in Encyclopcedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, vol, i. p. 25 ; see alsoLosskij, 
ih. p.240ff.). 

4. Immediate inference, — If the same fact, 
understood through the same concepts, neverthe- 
less comes to be known in a new way without a 
new reference to independent sources, there is 
immediate inference as distinguished from mediate. 
In speech or in writing, the transition from one 
judgment to another appears as a change in the 
order of ideas, ‘A is B,’ ‘B is A’ ; or in the use 
of one rather than the other of a pair of contra- 
dictory ideas, ‘ A is B,’ ‘A is not other than B ’ ; 
or in what may he described as the logical self- 
consciousness of judgment, * A is B,’ * It is false 
that A is not B.’ To Mill such * ways of knowing ’ 
are merely schemes for the use of whatever equiva- 
lent expressions may be available for the same 
fact. To Kant they suggest distinct plans of 
synthesis in the interplay between sensibility and 
understanding, of which one may be a reason for 
the other ; and he names them syllogisms of the 
understanding. And other logicians reco^ize an 
internal development of the concepts employed in 
a judgment, which alters the judgment in ‘type,’ 
hut not in ‘substance.’ There may thus be, a 
change from a historical import to a scientific, 
or vice versa: ‘Some sovereigns are tyrannical, 
A tyrant may have sovereign power.* Or a con- 
tradictory idea may arise as a species comple- 
mentary within an implicit genus: ‘Lovers are 
prone to jealousy, Lovers axe not indifferent to 
each other’s friendships ’ ; though the formula for 
this, ‘ A is B, A is not other than B,’ is considered 
meaningless by Kant. 

5 , Mediate inference.— -Where the new way of 
knowing is through a concept new in substance 
and boundaries, ‘ a is P,* ‘ S is P,* the authorita- 
tiveness is due to some mediating idea, and the 
inference is entitled ‘mediate.’ 
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A scheme of expressions with letters as symbols 
for concepts has been inherited by current Logic 
from Aristotle, to which nearly all examples of 
mediate inference can by ingenuity be made to 
conform. As a personal discipline in making clear 
the mediating idea that is employed in any ex- 
ample, this scheme has been almost universally 
commended ; but it fails to make clear the ground 
and hazard of the mediation. And its rules can 
justify only the classifications or the intensive 
subordinations of concepts which accompany in- 
ferential belief. That ‘ All men are mortal, and 
the king is a man and therefore mortal/ reveals 
* the human’ as mediating idea, and arranges king, 
man, and mortal in a classificato:^ or conceptual 
hierarchy. That ‘Alexander, Muhammad, and 
the other persons of history have died, and these 
are men, and therefore man is mortal,’ reveals the 
list of historical persons as mediating idea, cor- 
relates the list with ‘man’ as a class concept, and 
subordinates this to ‘mortal.’ Nature, however, 
as Mill contends, has not arranged all the objects 
of the universe into definite a priori classes [Logict 
people’s ed., London, 1884, ii. 2, §2), and we might 
add that neither does the universe present itself 
as a museum of permanently assorted attributes. 
And it is only inferential predication already 
accomplished that enables us to systematize our 
concepts either in extension or in intension, or to 
correlate a list with a concept. 

6. Interpretative deduction. — A more material 
value may be given to such schemes, as represent- 
ing a plan of co-operation between different minds 
in building up a common inferential system. The 
insight transforming incident into generalization 
or law, ‘ Man is mortal,’ may be accomplished by 
one mind ; and concrete expectation may be framed 
accordingly, ‘The king is mortal/ by another. 
The rules of the deductive syllogism mark a divid- 
ing line between originative and interpretative 
thought in their co-operative function, whether 
the personality requiring the distinction be that 
of teacher and disciple, audience and orator, legis- 
lator and magistrate, earlier and later self, or other- 
wise. Mill considered that deductive interpretation 
does not amount to inference unless there is a 
reference back to the original datum for the 
authoritative rule itself {Logic, ii. 3, § 4). If, how- 
ever, the formula of authority be not merely 
understood as a meaning, but also adopted by the 
interpreter as a conditioned rule for his own beliefs, 
and then developed, into a specific belief according 
to the rule, there really arises in the passage from 
rule to instance a ‘new way of knowing.* The 
traditional maxim for the deductive syllogism — 
whatever is predicated concerning a class dis- 
tributed may be predicated in like manner con- 
cerning anything contained therein — does not 
express this. But Kant’s maxim does : Whatever 
fulfils the condition of a rule falls under the rule 
itself {Logic, § 67). And it is relatively to such 
inference that Gotama’s inclusion of extrinsic 
authority', as an independent source of knowledge, 
along with perception and intuition may he still 
approved. 

7. Demonstrative deduction. — Independently of 
authority as a source, the deductive intersub- 
ordination of concepts also represents inference 
when the * conditions * of a rule are fixed and their 
fulfilment exemplified, intuitively, that is to say, 
when the occasion of inference xs what has been 
known in widely separated epochs of philosophy 
under such phrases as ‘intrinsic worth of a doc- 
trine’ (Gotama), primary scientific principle (Aris- 
totle), a priori synthesis (Kant). Mill as an 
empiricist in epistemology would reduce this kind 
of inference to the same level as the interpretative 
— a treatment which is the less plausible in logic 


because the class extensions so natural and useful 
in the interpretation of experiential knowledge 
are here a superfluous gloss on the demonstration. 
It is as easy to see that a triangle ABC, con- 
structed in Euclid’s first proposition, is equilafcex'al, 
without refemug to anything outside that figure, 
as with the aid of generalizations. 

Where hatuition fails us, and, according to em- 
piricists, in all knowledge, the ultimate occasion 
of inference that is not merely interpretative must 
be the coincidences and sequences of experience, 
and the ‘new way of knowing’ converts special 
features of these into a ‘ conditioned rule ’ for our 
expectations. The universality of the rule is not 
the * logical ’ or a priori universality conferred by 
intuition (Kant, Logic, § 81), but analogous to it— 
a reaching towards ‘the thought by which all 
things through all are guided ’ in the dux of Hera- 
clitus. Inference here is ‘ belief’ in contrast with 
strict knowledge (cf. art. Belief [Logical]) ; and 
Kant entitles it ‘syllogism of reflective judgment.’ 

8. Enumerative induction. — Where many ex- 
periences^ repeat the connexion of some attribute 
with the instances of a given concept, we infer the 
concept as the condition for a rule as to predicat- 
ing the attribute, ^ The concept may be simple, 
‘Yellow is the brightest colour’; or it may be 
composite, ‘ Metals conduct electricity.’ 

‘From perception memory results, and from repeated recol- 
lections ol the same phenomenon comes experience; from 
experience, or from the entire universal which is retained in 
the soul . . . comes the elementary principle of art and science’ 
(Ariafc. Anal. Post. li. 19). 

Kecurrence has no meaning except when environ- 
ments or specific determinations change, but it is 
the recurrence, and not the change, that appeals 
to our inferential activity. The maxim followed 
is : Many things do not agree in one characteristic 
without a reason (Kant, Logic, § 84), The number- 
ing of recurrences is, for progressive intelligence, 
the primitive mode of inference; and Mill con- 
siders that out of it scientific analysis grows as an 
effort to sustain or correct a narrower enumerative 
iuductionby a wider {Logic, iii, 3, § 2). And, con- 
verting this paycholo^cal precedence into a logical 
one, he declares that the distinctive maxim of 
scientific analysis, the Law of Causation, can ‘ have 
no better foundation ’ than our wider faith in uni- 
formity as mere recurrence (iii. 21, § 2). But, while 
faith in recurrence is an indispensable factor in 
our expectations if these are to meet the req.uire- 
ments of concrete life, its authority is less secure 
than that of inference from change of environing 
circumstances or in specific determmations. Bacon 
describes it as ‘ puerile, precarious, and exposed to 
danger from contradictory instances.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine that ‘the universal becomes evident out 
of a plurality of particulars’ must be supple- 
mentea by Bacon’s, that the evidence depends on 
‘rejections and due exclusions* (New. Ory. i. 105). 
Current logic prefers to justify enumerative induc- 
tion as a nascent causal analysis, and so reverses 
the order of precedence assigned by Mill. 

9. Eliminative induction. — ^Where the instances 
of a concept differ in their environing circum- 
stances or m their specific determinations, varia- 
tions that are concurrent with each otlier may 
become condition and rule. Friction between 
flint and steel is an incident that concurs with 
heat; minute grooving and iridescent colour are 
specific determinations of surface that concur in 
mother-of-pearl. Miff’s two types of elimination, 
entitled ‘ Method of Agreement * and ‘ Method of 
Difference,’ are ways ofisolating and defining such 
concurrences. With Agreement, the relation be- 
comes isolated by repeating itself throughout 
several instances while any passing concurrence 
of its terms with other circumstances or deter- 
minations is inconstant. The condition for iri- 
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descent colouring of a surface cannot be the 
peculiar chemical composition of mother-of-pearl, 
for the colouring appears also on grooved wax or 
metal j nor can it be molecular consistence, nor 
weight. With Difference, on the other hand, an 
instance or species of the concept is found where 
the concurrence is isolated even as a passing one. 
Only friction and heat distinguish the moment of 
use from the moment of rest, in flint and steel. 

Because eliminative induction infers a rule of 
change or variation, that is to say, a causal or 
determinative relationship rather than^ a class 
attribute, its influence on our concrete life is dis- 
tinguishable from that of enumerative induction. 
The latter enables us to select from among means 
provided by Nature the best for our end — e.^., the 
camel for desert transport. The former subserves 
the invention of new mechanisms for an end — 6 . 17 ., 
the conversion of electric strain into light, heat, 
or movement. But neither of the two ventures 
of our reason can thus pass freely into practical 
wisdom without the co-operation of a further 
venture which constitutes a distinct species of 
inference — the analogical. 

10 . Analogy. — In connexion with environments 
or specific determinations that remain unchanged 
or are repeated, the partial exemplification of a 
concept is the condition for a rule that completes 
it. Mars is habitable, because it is so like our 
habitable earth. Such a venture of belief fulfils 
the same function in practical wisdom^ as the a 
priori construction of examples fulfils in demon- 
strative science. And it is in view of this func- 
tion that Aristotle submerges it in a double 
syllogism which he entitles * Example.’ War be- 
tween Athens and Thebes would be calamitous, 
as being a border war, like that between Thebes 
and Phoois. Gotama classes the * recognition of 
likeness,’ not as an inference, but as an indepen- 
dent source, like perc^tion, that may contribute 
to inference. Modern Logic allows it as a kind of 
inference, or at least as an independent source of 
inductive h;^othesis, co-ordinate with enumerative 
indv etion (Cf. Sigwart, Logic, Eng, tr., London, 
1896, § 83). 

Within a sphere of belief where environments 
and specific determinations are sustained by pur- 
pose or by the power of organic life~-e.gr., when we 
follow judicial precedents or recognize physio- 
logical functions—we may justify analogy by a 
maxim corresponding to Kant’s maxim for induc- 
tion : since the many characteristics do not unite 
in one thing without a reason (cf. Kant, Logic, 
§ 83). But even where the finality which unities 
a collocation is not definable in terms of purpose or 
of life, our conceptual faculty still demands, in the 
spirit of the ancient realism, that destiny shall 
pre-ordain the repeated exemplification of limited 
conceptions, and that the impending shall not be 
infinite in surprise (see art. Concept; and cf. 
J. Venn, Empirical Logic^, 1907, ch. 4). It is not 
sufficient that the world of facts follows, as Mill 
describes it, * from laws of causation together with 
a primeval collocation of forces that is inexpli- 
cable ’ {Logic, iii. 5, § 9). 

* Ifc is necessary to suppose that not merely do general laws 
hold good in the world, while the arrangement ot facts on 
account of which a definite form of actuality flows from the 
laws is . . . given over to chance, uncontrolled by any principle ; 
but rather that in the arrangement of the aforesaid facts also, 
a ^principle (that is to say, an ‘ Idea*) is effective, and that this 
principle fixes beforehand . . , the whole system of the future 
phenomena which are to be actualized’ iLotze, Outlmea of 
Logic, Eng. tr., Boston, 1887, § 62). 

liiTBRATURB. — 'JChis is oo-extensive with systems of Iiogic. 
Among recent writers, in addition to those quoted above, may- 
be mentioned as specially Important on the nature of inference ; 
T. H. Green, on Logic, London, 1886 ( Works, ii.) ; 

P. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, do. 1883 ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory of KnovoUdge, do. 1896 ; J, Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory, do. 1909 ; jffJBrli, ait. and the several con- 


tributors to the JSneyelopcedia of the Philosophical Sciences, vol. 
i., Eng. tr,, London, 1913. Among recent German writers, W. 
Schuppe, H. Lotze, W. Wundt, and C. Sigwart are most 
frequently referred to. There are numerous monographs and 
essays on species of inference specially connected with philosophy 
or with particular sciences. J, BrOUGH. 

INFINITY. — ^The problem of infinity is one of 
considerable complication and diflScnlty; and all 
that it is possible to do in such an article as this is 
to give some account of the place of the conception 
in the development of human thought, to indicate 
some of its chief difficulties, and to suggest methods 
by which they may be met. 

1 . The meaning of the term, — There are two 
senses in which the term tends to he used, and it 
is very important to distinguish them. It may 
mean simply that which is endless, or it may mean 
that which is complete or perfect. One of the 
simplest illustrations of infinity in the former 
sense is to be found in the series of cardinal num- 
bers. When we arrange the numbers in order — 
0, 1, 2, 3 . . . — ^it is evident that no point can ever 
be reached at which the series can he regarded as 
complete. However large the number may be that 
we have reached at any point, it is always possible 
to add one more. Hence this series is infinite, in 
the sense that it never reaches an end. On the 
other hand, the circumference of a circle may be 
said to be infinite, in the sense that it is complete. 
It seems clear that these two senses of the term 
are not identical, and are even in some respects 
opposed to one another. Yet they are apt to be 
confounded. 

A simple mafehematical instance may serve to bring out the 
reason for this. The series 1, I, is infinite in the 

former of the two senses. Eacm member of the series is of 

the form and the value of n is doubled at each successive 
n 

step. Here, again, however large n may be made, it is always 
possible to double it. But, in this case, when n is made very 

large, the value of is very little different from that of — . 

n n 

Hence it may be said that 2 is the ultimate value to which the 
series is approximating. This is sometimes expressed in the 
form that, when n becomes infinite, the value is 2. Here 
the series is represented as becoming completed when it reaches 
infinity. The endless series is thus regarded as reaching an 
end, in which it is completed. A more concrete illustration of 
this is found in one of the puzzles that were put forward by 

Zeno with regard to motion— g If a 

body moves from the point A to the point B, it is evident that 
it must first traverse half the distance, AO, and that in order 
to do this it must first traverse the half of that, AD ; and so on, 
indefinitely. Hence it may be said that, in the motion from 
A to B, an infinite series is completed. In such instances the 
two notions of endlessness and completion, which appear to be 
opposed to one another, are somehow brought together. 

Another illustration, from the sphere of religion, may now be 
given. God has sometimes been represented as infinite, in the 
sense of having no assignable end as r^ards duration of exist- 
ence in time or possibility of action. He has been said to be 
Eternal and Omnipotent. These attributes may be interpreted 
as meaning simply endlessness with respect to two character- 
istics, They may be taken to imply that, however far we may 
go back in His history, there is something prior to the point 
that we have reached : and, however far we might go forward, 
there would be something to come after ; and, again, that, how- 
ever great may be the action that is performed by Him, there 
is something greater that He mi^b do. Here we have simply 
the conception of endlessness. But God has also been repre- 
sented as infinitely wise and infinitely good ; and it is clear, 
on the face of it, that these are qualitative conceptions. They 
do not mean endlessly wise and good, but completely or per- 
fectly wise and good. We can hardly suppose, in these cases, 
that what is meant is that, however wise or good God may be 
at any particular point, He has always the possibility of being 
still wiser or better. The meaning would seem to be rather 
that at every point His wisdom and goodness are complete or 
perfect. But, as perfection with regard to duration and action 
tends to be thought of as implying endlessness, perfection with 
regard to wisdom and goodness is apt to be vaguely conceived 
in a similar way. 

How far the term ^infinite’ ia rightly applied to 
any form of perfection is a question for further 
consideration. In the meantime it may suffice to 
note that the conception of endlessness appears to 
he applicable only to things that consist 01 numer- 
able parts. If there are any things that do not 
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consist of numerable ^arts, they cannot be said to 
be either finite or infinite, in the purely quanti- 
tative sense of the word. This appears to be true 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, colour; and, in 
general, of all things that are essentially quali- 
tative rather than quantitative. But it is com- 
mon to apply the term ‘infinite’ to such things , 
when they have a high degree of perfection — as in 
such phrases as ‘infinite penetration,’ ‘infinitely 
pure,’ and the like. As the term means primarily 
‘endless,’ it may be best to use it only in this 
senac; but, as the two meanings are not always 
easy to disentangle, the more qualitative sense of 
the term must also be taken into account. 

2. History of the conception,— At a very early 
period in Greek speculation we find traces of the 
conception that the universe is to be regarded as 
formed from a material that is in some sense 
boundless. Anaximander, in particular, took this 
as his starting-point, and thought of the difterent 
forms of existence as having been ‘ separated out ’ 
from a vague and chaotic mass to which no definite 
bounds could be assigned. What we have here is 
perhaps rather the conception of the indefinite than 
that of the infinite ; hut the transition is easy from 
the one to the other, and we seem to see it being 
made most clearly in the development of the 
Pythagorean school. It would appear that the 
fundamental view of the early Pythagoreans was 
that a boundless material, described as rh 
received definite form through the imposition of 
limits. This may be regarded as the earliest form 
of the doctrine that ‘determination is negation.’ 
Against this may be set the Eleatic doctrine, which 
involves the denial of negativity. According to 
the view of Parmenides, reality is to be thought of 
as always definite, and not boundless. It is com- 
pared to a well-rounded sphere. Here we may 
perhaps recognize the first statement of the con- 
ception of a perfect whole, as opposed to that of a 
chaotic mass. Melissus, however, appears to have 
urged that this perfect whole should be conceived 
as infinitely extended both in time and in space, 
thus bringing together the two conceptions oi the 
complete and the endless. But it was apparently 
Zeno who first realized the difficulties involved in 
the conception of the infinite. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the way in which he brought 
out the difficulty involved in the recognition that 
the space through which a body moves may be ! 
regarded as cap^le of indefinite subdivision. His 
familiar paradoxes— that * the fiying arrow rests,’ 
and that ‘ Achilles could never overtake a tortoise 
— were evidently intended to emphasize the same 
difficulty. The service which Zeno rendered to 
exact thought by the statement of such difficulties 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Atomists, how- 
ever, whose views were developed froni refiexion 
on the points brought out by the Eleatics, do not 
seem to nave taken much account of the problems 
of Zeno when they postulated an infinite space and, 
apparently, an infinite number of atoms moving in 
the void, though, no doubt, they gained something 
by avoiding the conception of the inhnitely little. 
In the later developments of Greek thought, espe- 
cially under the influence of Socrates and ms 
school, the conception of endlessness becomes rela- 
tively unimportant j and its place may be said to 
be taken by the thought of perfection. This change 
is perhaps partly due to Parmenides, but appears 
to be more directly traceable to the specumtions of 
Anaxagoras. The view that Mind is to be taken 
as the principle of order was readily interpreted as 
implying that determination is not merely negataon 
or limitation, but is due rather to the effort after 
perfection. The ‘Form of Good’ thus comes to 
be the central conception, as it is especially^^tn 
Plato ; and the material tends to be thought of 


only as something by which the working out of 
the Good is in some way limited. This may almost 
be said to involve the inversion of Pytlia^oreanism 
— an inversion which comes out most definitely in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The Form has^ now 
become the positive aspect, and the Matter is the 
negative by which it is limited ; and that which is 
thus limited is no longer the boundless, but the 
perfect. 

This brief sketch must suffice as an account of 
the way in which the conceptions of endlessness 
and perfection first came into prominence in Euro- 
pean speculation. The most definite attempt to 
combine the tAvo conceptions is found in the doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. The most funda- 
mental doctrine of the Cartesians is that the 
absolutely perfect must be thought of as existing. 
The grounds on which this is maintained cannot 
be considered here. It is enough to say that the 
absolutely perfect is regarded as the standard by 
reference to which all otiier things are determined. 
But this standard tends to be thought of as bound- 
less. Space is conceived as an infinite whole, and 
all other realities are thought of on the analogy 
of space. This is most definitely the case in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, in which the fundamental 
conceptions of the Cartesians are most logically 
developed. Thus the perfect comes to be identi- 
fied with the boundless, and everything determin- 
ate is regarded as involving negation. Leibniz 
corrected this tendency by treating space as a 
confused mode of thought, and by definitely re- 
introducing the Platonic conception of the Good. 
On the other hand, he sought to give a positive 
significance to the conception of the infinitely 
little, and thus revived those problems which had, 
on the whole, Iain in abeyance since the time of 
Zeno. 

The difficulties involved in the conceptions of 
the infinitely ^eat and the infinitely little were 
strikingly set forth by Kant in his first two anti- 
nomies. The main point there urged is that the 
conceptions of infinite extent and infinite division 
involve the recognition of a completed endlessness, 
which is self-contradictory. Refiexion on this led 
Hegel ^ to regard the simply endless {schlecht un- 
endlich) ^ as an incorrect conception to take as the 
opposite of the finite. The positively infiinite, 
according to him, means that which is complete j 
but he urged further that the complete should not 
be simply opposed to the incomplete, hut should 
rather be regarded as including it. The perfect 
whole necessarily includes parts which, regarded in 
abstraction from the whole, are imperfect. It is in 
this way that his conception of perfection differs 
from those of Plato and Leibniz. Thus conceived, 
however, the perfect is not, it would seem, to be 
regarded as boundless. 

More recently the conception of infinity has been 
largely dealt with from the more purely mathe- 
matical side. It is impossible here to enter into 
any full consideration of the work that has been 
done in this direction. The most important result 
would seem to lie in bringing out the fact that the 
conception of infinity, as employed in mathematics, 
is not that of simple endlessness, but rather that of 
a definite kind of endlessness, due to the formal 
working out of some system of relations. The 
infinite thus comes to be sharply distinguished 
from the indefinite. Every infinity that has mathe- 
matical significance is a definite infinity ; and there 

1 Hegel’s mstinction was partly antidpated by Spinoza and, 

more deflultely, by Leibniz. . . ^ 

2 Sometimefl, not quite happUy, translated ‘bad infinite, 
Sehledhi. as Hutchison Stirling pointed out (Secret o/ 
new ed., Iklinburgh, 1898, p- 668), has bere its original meaning 
of ‘simply’— as it still has in ichleaMkin. Stirling translates 
it ‘ downright.’ But Hegel seems to have been punning, He 
intended the term to convey the implication of ‘bad’ or 
* vicious ’ as well. He calls it also ‘ negative.' 


i 
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are as many different infinities as there are systems 
of relations that can be worked out without limit. 

A simple case of this is found in the conception of a part 
that is exactly similar to the whole of which it is a part. 

Thus, if the small square B is exactly 
similar to the large square A, its 
similarity implies that it also will have 
a part 0 which is exactly similar to 
itself and to A. 0 also must have a 
similar part, and so on without end. 
The endlessness arises here from the 
constant repetition of the same relation 
of similarity ; and the constant repeti- 
tion is necessitated by the statement 
of the first relation. This particular 
case has a special interest from the way 
in which it has been applied by Eoyce to the relation between 
the universe and its parts. 

3, Critical summary. — We may now consider 
more definitely the exact significance which the 
conception of infinity has for us at the present 
time. In doing so, we may set aside the concep- 
tion of perfection and also the conception of simple 
endlessness, and concentrate onr attention on the 
definite conception of an endlessness that is in- 
volved in the working out of a system of relations. 

It seems clear that certain systems of relations 
do lead us into an infinite series. The instance 
already referred to is evidently such a case, and it 
seems to have a large range of possible applications 
— to the parts into which the path of a mov- 
ing body may be subdivided, and the like. It is 
important, therefore, that we should consider the 
exact significance of this conception. 

There are three main ways in which it may be 
regarded. It may be contended (1) that such 
mathematical determinations are essentially sub- 
jective, and need not be supposed to have any 
objective validity; (2) that they express definite 
characteristics of existing things ; or (3) that they 
are hypotheses having a certain objective signifi- 
cance, but not necessarily having any direct 
application to particular existences. To discuss 
these views thoroughly would involve a meta- 
physical investigation of the meaning of reality, 
and of the place of mathematical determinations 
in it. It must suffice to say here that the first 
view at least appears to be erroneous. It connects 
with such theories as those of Berkeley and Hume 
and the modem pragmatists; and it falls to the 
ground along with the general doctrines of sub- 
jective idealism. The arguments of Frege and 
others have probably convinced most people that 
mathematical determinations cannot he regarded 
as purely subjective. Hence we are left to choose 
between the other two views. The former of them 
appears to err by overlooking the distinction be- 
tween the possible or hypothetical and the actual 
or existent, or, in other words, between what is 
formally valid and what applies to particular con- 
crete objects. Any hypothesis, or (in Meinong’s 
language) ‘Annahme/ is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, objective, It is a real meaning, and is 
subject to the conditions that are involved in that 
meaning. The thoughi^ of a centaur, for instance, 
is subject to the determinations that are implied 
in a definite union of certain characteristics of 
horse and man. Nevertheless, so far as we know, 
centaurs do not exist and never have existed ; or, 
if a mathematical mode of expression is preferred, 
we may say that the number of existing centaurs 
is zero. Similarly, it may be asked, with reference 
to any other hypothetical determination, how far 
it can he applied to any existing things. In some 
cases undoubtedly a direct application can be made, 
whereas in other oases this is not legitimate. For 
instance, any number is capable of subdivision; 
and there are some numerable things to which such 
subdivision is immediately applicable. A flock of 
100 sheep, for instance, can readily be divided into 
cwo halves ; and each half can again be subdivided 



into two. But the flocks thus formed could not 
again be cut into two eq[ual portions without 
destroying some of the sheep. Yet the conception 
of such a subdivision has a real meaning ; and, 
though it is not directly applicable to the sheep, it 
may be applicable to some special aspect of them 
(o.y., their price). Similarly, the conception of an 
endless number has a real mathematical signifi- 
cance ; but the^ question remains to what par- 
ticular objects, if any, that conception is directly 
applicable. 

Some illustrations may serve to make this clear. Take the 
case, previously referred to, of an object that contains a part 
exactly similar to itself. It is clear that in this case we are led 
to the conception of an endless series. The meaning of this is 
quite definite and obj ective. But the question remains whether 
we can point to any existing object that contains apart exactly 
similar to itself. It has been suggested that such an object 
would be provided if within any country a perfectly accurate 
map of that country were constructed, showing every detail. 
For such a map, being perfectly accurate, would contain, among 
other things, a representation of itself ; and the map of the map 
would, of course, contain another similar map within it, and 
so on without end. But this is manifestly an unreal illustra- 
tion. A picture always represents something other than itself. 
Further, no materials could be provided by which such a 
detailed map could be constructed. At the same time, the 
conception is, no doubt, objective, in the sense that it oonvej^a 
an intelligible meaning. Again, it has been said that, if it is 
true to hold that when I know anything I know that I know it, 
then it must also be true that I know that I know that I know 
it, and so on ad infinitum. This is a better illustration ; for, 
in this case, there is no definite limit that can be set to this 
knowledge of knowledge. The knowledge is actual, however, 
only in so far as we produce it by reflexion ; and, as a matter of 
fact, we should soon tire of this reflective process. Another 
illustration that has been given is that of two mirrors facing one 
another. Each mirror contains a reflexion of the other, and in 
this reflexion there is an image of itself, and so on without end. 
But this also is unreal. The conditions of the reflexion of light 
would not allow the process to go on beyond a certain pomt. 
Another ingenious application of the conception of endlessness 
has been given by B. Bussell in his statement of the problem 
which he has called * the Tristram Shandy ' : 1 ‘Tristram Shandy, 
as we know, took two years to write the first two days of his 
life, and lamented that, at this rate, material would accumulate 
faster than he could deal with it, so that he could never come to 
an end. Now, I maintain that, if he hadlived for ever, and not 
wearied of his task, then, even if his life had continued as 
eventfully as it began, no part of his biography would have 
remained unwritten.’ This seems to be a clear case of a reduotio 
ad abmrdum of the attempt to apply the mathematical concep- 
tion of infinity directly to a concrete problem. For, however 
convincing the mathematical reasoning may be, it is surely 
obvious that the conclusion must be wrong. The longer Tris- 
tram Shandy lived, the more would he be behindhand with his 
biography. It would, indeed, be difficult to find a clearer 
instance to show that the mathematical conception of infinity 
has only a formal validity, and that its applicability to any 
concrete case must be tested by other considerations. Every 
existing thing excludes certain abstract possibilities. This is at 
least one of the senses in which we may interpret the saying 
that ‘ determination is negation.* 

With this general view in mind, we may now 
consider briefly some of the chief cases to which 
the conception of endlessness has been thought to 
he applicable. 

4. Infinite extension.-— The conception of infinite 
extension is commonly thought to be applicable to 
things in space® and to events in time, and also to 
the series of conditions (whether temporal or not) 
upon which existing things ate dependent. It 
might be supposed to be applicable also to series 
of degrees and q[ualities (e.o., degrees of heat or 
shades of colour). From a formal point of view, it 
is evident that there is no reason for stopping 
short anywhere in such relations as that of before 
and after, side by side, greater and less in degree, 
more and less of particular qualities, or causal 
antecedent and conseg^uent. Hnwever far we may 
proceed in the application of these relations, it 
appears to be always possible to think of a further 
extension ; and it seems quite arbitrary to stop at 
any particular point. It does not follow, however, 
that there is an endless number of existent cases 
that can be determined by these formal relations, 

1 Ffmci/ples of MathematieSy London, 1903, p. 868. 

3 Jonathan Edwards has an Ingenious argument against the 
application of infinity to spatial obj ects. But it does no t appear 
to be convincing. See WorkSy London, 1840, vol. i. p, colxll. 
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In the case of the alphabet, B comes after A and 
before C, but there is no letter prior to A. Here 
the limitation is arbitrary ; it is dependent on 
a human convention. On the other hand, grey is 
darker than white and lighter than black, out 
there is nothing darker than black or lighter than 
white. The fact that this particular scale of 
qualities has two ends is not arbitrary, like tbe 
similar limitation of the alphabet ; but the limita- 
tion seems to be quite as definite. Similarly, red 
and blue appear to present themselves as end- 
points in a scale of colour-qualities. May it not, 
in like manner, be the case that there is some 
occurrence that has nothing before it, that there is 
some star that has nothing due west of it, that 
there is some happening that has no determining 
antecedent, and so on in other instances ? There 
are, no doubt, difficulties in conceiving any such 
end-points. The difficulty in the case of spatial 
extension was vividly stated by Lucretius.-^ He 
supposed himself to stand at an extreme end of 
the physical universe — say, at its extreme western 
verge — and to shoot an arrow outwards. What, he 
asks, is to prevent him from doing so ? The answer 
seems clearly to he that there is nothing in the 
formal constitution of space to prevent him ; but, 
on the other hand, it might be physically impos- 
sible for him to get to the extreme verge ox to 
shoot his arrow outwards. Though there is nothing 
in the form of space to prevent him, there may be 
something in the general conditions of the Cosmos. 
A more serious difficulty was urged by Kant in 
the case of time. He contended that we could not 

3 >se a first occurrence in time, because there 
be no reason for it to happen at one point in 
time rather than at any other. It seems clear, 
however, that this is not a difficulty with regard 
to the temporal series as such, but rather with 
regard to the causal series. If causation is con- 
ceived, as Kant conceived it, as temporal sequence, 
the first member in the series of causes would he 
unexplained. If, however, the causal series is 
thought of in a different way — e.p., teleologically 
—this difficulty would disappear. In a teleological 
series there may be a reason for beginning at one 
point rather than at another. What is necessary 
is only that something should he taken as self- 
explanatory or musa suL It does not, of course, 
fall within our present scope to consider whether 
this is a legitimate hypothesis. It is enough to 
urge that it is a conceivable one. If this is granted, 
all the series to which reference has been made 
might be supposed to be finite, ie., not endlessly 
extended. 

But, of course, this does not prove that they are 
finite. It may still be asked whether there is any 
real objection to the supposition that they may 
be endless. The chief objection appears to be 
the one that was urged by Kant with reference to 
the particular case of time — ^viz.^ that the sup- 
position of an endless series which is actually 
completed seems to be self-contradictory. If we 
say that, however great anything may be, there 
is always something else that is greater, we seem 
to be in effect stating that there both is and is not 
something which is greatest. If there is a greatest 
— viz. the infinitely great — ^the series is not end- 
less ; if there is not a greatest, the series is incom- 
plete. Similarly, if we say that every ground has 
another ground, we seem to be saying both that 
there is and that there is not an ultimate ground. 
But, it may be urged, does not tbe conception of 
a limited whole involve difficulties quite as great ? 
Not, it would seem, if some real ground can be 
assigned for the limitation. In most cases of 
limitation, the limits seem arbitrary or imp^- 
fectly explained. Why, for instance, it may be 
1 de Return Natwra^ i. 968-973. 


asked, are there only three dimensions in space 
as commonly conceived in the interpretation of tke 
physical system? Why is there only a limited 
number of possible colour-experiences? Perhaps 
grounds could be given for such limitations. At 
any rate, there seems to be no reason for assuming 
that no ground could be given for the limitation 
of any particular series of concrete things. The 
conception of limits to existence in time is perhaps 
the most difficult, For some considerations bear- 
ing upon this, reference may be made to art. 
Eternity. 

5 . Infinite division. — The objections to endless 
division are even more apparent than those to 
endless extension. It involves the same difficulty 
of the completion of an endless series ; but it has 
a further difficulty with respect to the limiting 
conception that is involved in it. When we think 
of anything as being divided without end, the 
ultimate parts have to be conceived as infinitely 
little. Now the infinitely little seems to be 
indistinguishable from zero; and zero seems to 
be indistinguishable from the non-existent. On 
the other hand, the grounds that lead us to 
postulate endless division are in some respects 
more cogent than those that lead us to the con- 
ception of infinite extension. We start in this 
case with a completed whole, so that at least its 
completion cannot be questioned; and yet there 
seems to be no reason for stopping at any point in 
its subdivision. Hence Kant urged that, in the 
case of division, the series must be supposed to be 
actually infinite, and not merely indefinitely ex- 
tensible. But it is to be observed that Kant’s 
argument depends upon the homogeneity of the 
whole that is to be divided. And this is where 
the weakness of the argument lies. If we assume 
that a given whole is homogeneous throughout, we 
are assuming that it is divisible throughout. The 
real question is whether any given whole is homo- 
geneous. Now, this at least is clear, that we are 
not entitled to make any such assumption in the 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense heat 
does not appear to be made up of a number of 
smaller heats ; nor does it seem legitimate to say 
that the distinction between any intensity and the 
next intensity below it is the same as the distinc- 
tion between any other intensity and the next 
below it. Nor are we entitled to say that the 
distinction between blue and green is the same 
as that between green and yellow. Hence in such 
cases we do not seem to have any ground for the 
postulation of an infinite series of homogeneous 
units within a given whole. Moreover, if we 
confine ourselves to recognizable distinctions in 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the 
number is finite. Similarly, modem physical 
science tends more and more to throw doubt on 
the view that physical bodies can be indefinitely 
divided into homogeneous parts. Bather it seems 
at least probable that physical bodies consist of 
parts which cannot themselves be described as 
physical bodies. If so, the argument from homo- 
geneity is not cogent. There may be parts that 
are not capable of further subdivision. Similarly, 
it may be doubted whether any such conception 
is applicable to conscious states. An experience of 
pleasure, for instance, does not appear to be cap- 
able of subdivision into a number of homogeneous 
parts. 

The strongest case is probably that of motion, 
to which reference has already been made. When 
any body moves from one point to another, it is 
certainly natural to think of it as passing through 
an indefinite number of intervening positions ; and 
it is here that we come upon the paradoxes of 
Zeno. With regard to Achilles and the tortoise, 
however, it seems clear that the motion does not 
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consist of liomogeneons parts. Both of these mov- 
ing bodies would presumably advance step by step. 
This suggests the question whether it may not be 
the case that all motion is discontinuous. If so, 
we, of course, come upon one of the other para- 
doxes of Zeno, viz. that *the flying arroAv rests. ’ 
If the flight of the arrow is discontinuous, this may 
be interpreted as meaning that it is successively 
at the points A, B, 0, etc., but is never moving 
between them. But is this a serious objection? 
If it occupies these points successively, it does 
move from one to another. Its motion would 
not he made any the less real by the^ fact that it 
did not occupy any intervening positions. The 
fact that there is no cardinal number between two 
jind three does not make the transition from two 
to three any the less real. Considerations of this 
kind may serve to show that there is no real 
reason for denying that the number of parts in the 
subdivision of any concrete thing may be finite. 

6, Infinite attributes. — The conception of in- 
finity— especially in the Cartesian school, where it 
was most freely applied — has been specialty used 
as a determination of the idea of God. In this 
use it is generally regarded as being applicable 
to certain attributes, of which the chief are know- 
ledge, power, and goodness. Temporal and spatial 
infinity have also been frequently ascribed to God ; 
but with these it is not necessary to deal further. 
The other three forms of infinity call for some 
notice. As regards the first, it may he observed 
that, if infinite is interpreted as meaning bound- 
less, infinite knowledge would seem to mean the 
knowledge of an endless number of things. Now, 
there is evidently a sense in which any one who 
has a clear apprehension of number at all does 
know an infinite number. A competent mathe- 
matician may be said to know all conceivable 
numbers, since the formation of numbers depends 
upon a single principle ; and, if it be allowed that 
an infinite number is conceivable, the mathematician 
knows that. But he does not know all the rela- 
tions that might be ascertained as holding between 
different numbers. Infinite knowledge would pre- 
sumably include this. It would also include a 
full apprehension of the temporal, spatial, causal, 
intensive, and qualitative orders, and of all the 
different kinds of existences, and of all the relations 
that could be ascertained as holding within or 
between these vaiuous types | and this kind of 
knowledge might be held to be boundless. As 
regards particular existences, the knowledge of 
these would not be boundless, unless the things 
to be known are boundless—wbich is at least 
doubtful ; but it would include the apprehension 
of every particular thing that actually does exist. 
In this respect it would be all-inclusive, but not 
endless. 

Infinite power is more difficult to interpret when 
infinity is understood in the sense of endlessness. 
Some writers have interpreted it in a way that 
seems to lead to absurdity. J. M. E. McTaggart,^ 
fox instance, takes it as meaning the possibility 
of bringing about anything, however self-contra- 
dictory it may be — of making black white, good 
evil, the existent non-existent, the infinite finite, 
2q-2=5 or 100, and so forth. This, however, 
seems meaningless. A being infinitely powerful in 
this sense might evidently also be laoking in all 
power. Such a being would be, in the fullest 
sense, unconditioned or indeterminate. We might, 
however, interpret infinite power as meaning the 
possibility of accomplishing whatever is chosen. 
It would then be limited by the condition that 
what is chosen is not evil or absurd — i.e., it would 
be taken in conjtinction with the conceptions of 
infinite goodness and knowledge. Ignite power, 
1 SoTtm Dogmas of Religion^ Ijondon, 1906, ch. yi. 


thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an 
endless number of things to be chosen. 

Infinite goodness, again, interpreted as bound- 
less, would seem to mean the clioice of what is 
best in every case. If the number of cases is 
endless, the choices would be endless. In dealing 
with goodness, however, it is certainly better to 
regard the attribute as essentially qualitative. 
The attitude of always choosing the best seems 
to be in itself a simple determination of will or 
character. It does not realty consist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in 
the number of cases to which the one principle of 
choice may he applied. Hence it seems better tc 
speak of perfect goodness than of endless goodness. 

And this suggests the question whether the same 
is not really true of the other attributes as 'well. 
If infinite power means the possibility of bringing 
about what is chosen as best, this also does not 
seem necessarily to involve in itself anything that 
is endless, though there may be an endless number 
of things in which the potentiality is displayed. 
Similarly, infinite knowledge might be interpreted 
as meaning complete insist into the conditions 
on which anything is to be known. A thoroughly 
skilled mathematician might in this sense have 
infinite knowledge within his own domain, and yet 
not have an endless number of facts present to his 
mind. It may be ur^ed, therefore, that it is better 
to apply the conception of perfection, rather than 
that of endlessness, in the interpretation of all 
these attributes. 

It is perhaps partly the difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the conception of endlessness that has led 
some writers to postulate the existence of a ‘ finite 
God.^^ If an infinite God exists, it seems clear 
that sucli a being must he thought of as complete ,* 
yet it is difficultr— if not self-contradictory — to 
think of anything that is endless as being complete. 
It is, ho'wever, mainly from the point of view of 

erfection that the conception of a finite God has 

een brought forward. It is urged that what we 
know about the imperfections of the world forces 
us to believe that, if there is a God at all, He is 
either not perfect in goodness or not perfect in 
knowledge or in power. But the consideration of 
this question lies beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

7* The infinity of the Cosmos. — It is evident 
that, in a certain sense, the Cosmos includes the 
endless ; for it includes number, and number is 
endless. This does not necessarily imply, however, 
that the Cosmos contains an endless number of 
existences. This distinction hasbeen partly brought 
out in the present article ; but to explain it Mly 
would require a careful consideration of the 
distinction between existence and reality. It must 
suffice to say here that existence seems to present 
itself as a selection froin a larger realm oi possi- 
bility. If we mean by existence that which occurs 
in the time order, within which our o’wm conscious 
experience falls, it seems clear that some things — 
e.g., perfect knowledge, goodness, and power — 
may be real, though they do not in that sense 
exist. Again, there is a sense in which anything 
that is conceivable may he said to be real. If it 
is conceivable, it is really conceivable; and the 
conditions of such conceivability would seem to be 
contained within the structure of the Cosmos.* In 
this sense it may be said that endlessness — ^inasmuch 
as it has a real meaning — ^is contained in the 
Cosmos. But it does not appear to be correct to 
say that the Cosmos itself is endless. Bather it 

1 One of the best statements of this view is to be found in H, 
Eashdail’s Theory of Goo^ and JSvil, Oxford, 190'7, ii. 237-244 ; 
of. also McTaggart, Room Dogmas of Religion, ch, vli., and J. 
Ward, The Roalm of Rnds, CambridgCj 19U, especially p. 443 f. 

s Reference may be made to an article on ‘The Meaning: of 
Reality,' in Mind, Jan. 1914. 
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would seem that, if there can properly he said to 
be a Cosmos at all, it must he supposed to be a 
complete whole. But it may be infinite, in the 
sense that it is perfect and all-inclusive. Indeed, 
to say that it is a complete whole seems to imply 
that it is perfect and all-inclusive ; but whether it 
is to be really so conceived, and, if so, how, is a 
problem that cannot he adec[uately dealt with in 
such an article as this. Nor is it possible to discuss 
here how far the conception of such a perfect 
Cosmos would agree with or differ from the con- 
ception of an infinite God referred to in the preced- 
ing section. 

See also artt. Goi>, Goon and Evil, Hegel. 
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pt. iii. sect. 0 ; E. W, Hobson, The Theory of Functions of a 
Real Variable, do. 1907, esp. oh, i. J, S. MACKENZIE. 

INFORMERS. — One who has knowledge that 
a crime has been committed is morally, and fre- 
quently legally, hound to lodge information of such 
crime in order that justice may be done. This 
holds both in the strictly legal and in the religious 
sphere 5 indeed, in many strata of civilization 
there is no demarcation between the two. The 
duty is binding, moreover, not only upon the 
official classes, whether civil or religious, but 
upon every one who has cognizance of the crime. 
Morally speaking, he who conceals his knowledge 
of, e.< 7 ., a murder, and thereby assists the murderer 
to escape detection (to ^ive the least possible con- 
sequence of his dereliction), is F^^rtic&ps criminis. 
This principle is recognized in primitive codes, as 
when, among the Aztecs, one who had cognizance 
of treason and did not divulge his knowledge was 
enslaved (H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurist 
prudmz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 314, 324, with 
further instances and lit.). At the same time, 
there may be limits to this obligation. Thus 
Chinese law forbids a kinsman or a slave to lodge 
information, and even punishes with death anony- 
mous informers, if their identity is established, 
while the African Kru regard as a culprit one who 
divulges information concerning a crime in which 
he has no concern (Post, ii. 314 f.). 

The important assistance rendered to justice hy 
the informer receives recognition in the usage of 
giving him a substantial reward, generally from 
the fine which the convicted must pay, this reward 
being a ninth among the Kalmuka ; and the same 
code also recognizes the principle of ‘king’s evi- 
dence,’ so that he who deserts a robber band and 
lodges information regarding them escapes punish- 
ment (Post, ii. 3161). 

Such is the ideal theory of the informer, whose 
importance in aiding the ends of justice must be 
frankly recognized. Yet the informer is a hated 
creature, often despised by those who profit by 
what he tells. The code of Manu, for mstance, 
places him in the same category as madmen and 
scoffers at the Yeda; no Brahman may eat food 
proffered by an informer; and the lodging of 
(false [?]) information is equivalent to the most 
heinous sin of killing a Brahman (iii. 161, iv. 214, 
xi. 56). In Europe any private citizen who, 
with the most unexceptional of motives, seeks to 
secure evidence of the violation of the laws of the 


land, such laws, for example, as those governing 
the sale of liquor or those reflating houses of 
ill-fame, may, indeed, further the ends of justice, 
but will too often be exposed both to the more or 
less concealed contempt of the official service and 
almost certainly to the contumely of the public, 
even of the more enlightened and thoughtful of its 
members. 

This attitude, too, has its justification. The 
informer may be the most honourable of men ; but 
he may also be a thoroughly despicable creature, 
serving not for the promotion of the welfare of 
society, but fox the mere money that he can make, 
or he may be influenced by personal hatred. This 
is why the informer is loathed, with the added 
factor that all peoples oi even moderately advanced 
ethical development have a predilection for fair 
glay and for open fight, if fight must needs 

To summarize the ethical aspect of the informer, 
we may say that in many cases he undoubtedly 
advances the cause of law and justice where with- 
out his aid crime could be perpetrated and flourish. 
That by bis means many an instance of unjust 
punishment has been inflicted does not in the least 
militate against the use of his services ; it merely 
signifies that his motives and evidence need to he 
tested with more rigidity than in the case of official 
guardians of the law. Indeed, he is a check 
upon these guardians, who may err on the side 
of leniency (and not always from disinterested 
motives), just as he may be guided by undue 
severity (and sometimes from motives at least 
equally interested). As regards the ethical posi- 
tion of the informer, each case is to be judged 
separately. If he is convinced that the offence 
concerning which he lodges information is indeed 
wrong and that it should be punished, his act is 
commendable and in the interests of society, even 
though he may have a sub-motive of personal hate 
(perhaps in consequence of injury which he has 
suffered either from the system of crime as a whole 
or from the person or persons involved in the par- 
ticular offence). If, however, his motive is merely 
to gratify personal resentment or to secure the 
pecuniary or other reward oflered, then, while his 
act may be to the welfare of the social organism, 
he himself is ethically to be condemned. 

The informer does not seem to have become a 
real problem until the days of the late Eepublic 
and early Empire of Borne. By the former period 
he must have become a peril, fox Cicero urges (dc 
Offic. ii. 14) that his statements must be received 
only for cogent reasons and in infrequent cases, 
and then with caution. Yet under the worst of 
the emperors the evil side of the delator waxed 
luxuriant. Tiberius ‘decreed special rewards to 
accusers, and sometimes to witnesses; credence 
was refused to no informer’ (Suetonius, Tih, Ixi.) ; 
and probably the rhetoric of Pliny the Younger 
was not very far beyond the mark when he said 
{Panegyr, xxxiv.) : 

^Yidi'mus delatorum agyien iuductum, quasi grassatorum, 
quasi latronum. Non solitudinem illi, non iter, sed fcemplum, 
sed forum insederant. Nulla iam testamenta secura, nullus 
status certus : non orbltas, non Uteri proderanb. Auxerat hoc 
malum priccipum avaritia.* 

While the system of delatio flourished in all its 
worst forms, repeated efforts were made to curb it. 
Nero reduced to a fourth the rewards offered by the 
Lex Papia (Suetonius, Nero, x.), and in his reign 
was passed the Senatusconsultum Turpillianum, by 
which assistance of informers by procuring evi- 
dence or supporting unjust charges was penalized 
(Digest, XL VIII. XVI. ; Cod. Justin. X. xi.). Women, 
‘viri clarissimi,’ veterans, etc., were absolutely 
forbidden to act as informers, while soldiers and 
guardians could do so only in special cases (Big. 
XLIX. xiv. 18). Bub despite every eflbrt, as S* Bui 
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remarks {Bomm Soc. from Nero to Marcus Au- 
relius, London, 1904, p. 35 f.), 

‘the profession grew in reputation and emolument. It is a 
melancholy proof of the degradation of that society that the 
delator could he proud of his craft and even envied and ad- 
mired. Men of every degree, freedmen, schoolmasters, petty 
traders, descendants of houses as old as the Republic, men from 
the rank of the shoemaker Vatinius to a Scaurus, a Oato, or 
a Eegulus, flocked to a trade which might earn a fabulous 
fortune and the favour of the prince. There must have been 
many a career like that of Palfarius Sura, who had fought in 
the arena in the reign of Nero, who had been disgraced and 
stripped of his consular rank under Vespasian, who then turned 
Stoic and preached the gospel of popular government, and, 
in the reign of Domitian, crowned his career by becoming a 
delator, and attempting to found a juristic theory of absolute 
monarchy.* 

After scourging delators, Titus either sold or 
exiled them (Suetonius, Tit, viii.); every possible 
impediment was placed in their way (Dig. XLViii. 
ii. 7. 1 ; Cod. Justin. IX. i. 3, ii. 17, iii. 2) j in 319 
Constantine imposed the death, penalty on any 
delation (Cod. Theodos. x. x. 2) ; and in 365 
Valentlnian and Valens forbade anonymous dela- 
tions (Cod. Justin. IX. xxxvi.) j but all these 
measures proved ineffectual. 

Yet in all these enactments attention was evi- 
dently directed to the suppression of the abuses 
of the system rather than to the abrogation of the 
system itself. It is true that.Trajan banished the 
delators {Panegyr, xxxiv. -xxxvi. ) ; but, at least in 
the provinces, they were not merely tolerated, hut 
their evidence was received. This is admirably 
attested by Pliny’s famous letter (xovii.) regarding 
Christians and the Emperor’s reply. 

Certain individuals were denounced ideferehantur) to Pliny 
as Ohristiaus, and, he tried each case strictly upon its merits. 
To this course the Emperor replies approvingly, directing that 
‘they [the Christians] are not to be sought out; if they are 
denounced and convicted, they mustjbe punished * (‘ conquirendi 
non sunt : si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt *). 

The early Christians must freq^uently have suf- 
fered from the zeal of informers, whether honest 
or not (doubtless both types were to he found). It 
was not, however, until the early 3rd cent, that 
the Councils of the Church took official cognizance 
of them. The 73rd canon of the Synod of Elvira 
(305 or 306)— a canon incorporated in the Canon 
Law (C. 6, causa v. ^u. 6)— enacts that 

* Delator si quis extiterit -fidelis, et per delationem eius aliquis 
fuerit proscriptus vel interfectus, plaouit eum nec in. flnem 
accipere oommunionem : si levior causa fuerit, intra quin- 
quennium acoipere poterifc oommunionem; si catechumenus 
fuerit, post quinq^uennii tempora admittetur ad baptismum.’ 
The IStn canon of the Synod of Arles (314) requires the degrada- 
tion of all ecclesiastics who had delivered over (tradidisse) 
sacred vessels, copies of the Scriptures, or ‘ names of the 
brethren.* ‘ But this penalty was only to be inflicted in case 
the offence of traditio was proved, not merely by private de- 
nunciations (verbis nudis\ but b;^ the public laws, by writings 
signed by officers of justice (ex actis puUieis), which the Roman 
officers had to draw up in executing the Emperor's edict ’ (0. J. 
Hefele, Hist, of the Christian Councils ^ Eng, tr,, i.2 [Edinburgh, 
1894} 192). The ordinations previously performed by bishops 
who had turned delators were, however, valid. The following 
canon of the same Synod excommunicates until they die 
(‘usque ad exitum’) those ‘who falsely accuse their bretiiTen* 
(of. Hefele, i.a 191 1). 

If, however, the Church condemued those who 
delated against her, she encouraged those who in- 
formed for her, and even hade them do so. In her 


efforts to suppress all manner of heresy in the 
Middle Ages, the informer was called into service. 
To further the extirpation of the Cathari, peni- 
tents were obliged to denounce all whom they knew 
or suspected to he heretics of that type, and dela- 
tion was regarded as necessary proof of conversion. 

* How useful this was ia seen in the case of Saurine Rigaud, 
whose confession is recorded at Toulouse in 1254, where it is 
followed by a list of one hundred and sixty-nine persons in- 
criminated by her, their names being carefully tabulated with 
their places of residence for immediate action. . . . Delation 
was so indispensable to the Inquisition that it was to be secured 
by rewards as well as by punishments. Bernard Gui tells us 
that those who voluntarily come forward and prove their zeal 
by confession and by betraying all their associates are not only 
to be pardoned, but their livelihood must be secured at the 
hands of princes and prelates; while betraying a single “per- 
fected" heretic insured immunity and perhaps additional re- 
ward. ... It became, in fact, a settled principle of law that 
either husband or wife knowing the other to be a heretic and 
not giving information within a twelvemonth was held to he a 
consenting party without further evidence, and was punishable 
as a heretic^ (H. 0. Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages^ London, 1908-11, i. 409, 432). 

Where it was possible to take vengeance on the 
informer, he was not spared. This is clearly 
exemplified by the history of delation among the 
mediaeval Jews. Under Arab dominion, informa- 
tion was rife in Jewry, as when, about 1089, Khalfa 
ibn al-A'jab and his son ^ayyim drove Isaac al- 
Fasi from IST. Africa to Spain; and after the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the informer 
continued to harass the Jews under Christian rule, 
as was the case throughout Europe generally. No 
new principles appear, hut the penalty of death 
was not merely pronounced upon the delator, but 
was actually carried into effect, often with the 
consent of the King, notably in the cases of Joseph 
Pichon, royal farmer of taxes, beheaded at Seville, 
21st Aug. 1379, and of a notorious delator executed 
by royal authority at Barcelona about 1280. So 
heinous was the offence of an informer deemed that 
he might be seized and condemned to death forth- 
with, and the penalty might even he imposed in 
his absence. In Germany the tribulations Drought 
upon the Jews by the informer (npb, ‘traditor,’ 
* delator,’ ‘slanderer’) were especially 
severe, as in the expulsions from Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Begensburg ; and in Poland, where, with 
government sanction, an informer’s tongue or 
ears might he cut off, the death penalty is said to 
have been inflicted as late as the close of the 18th 
century. 

‘As a survival of that gloomy phenomenon of mediseval his- 
tory, there had long existed in the Ritual of Congregations a 
prayer, which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various lands 
was extant in manuscriijt for the use of the readers of con^e- 
gations. Excommunication and execution had thus yielded to 
prayer and imprecation* (D. Kaufmann, JQR viii. 228). 

Literattob. — The various treatises on Roman Law (con- 
veniently summarized in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, [1901] 2427 f.); J. 
Bingham, Ant. of the Christian Churchy xvi. x. § 10 (Oxford, 
1843-45); artt, ‘Delator,' in W, Smith, Diet, of Or. and Rom. 
Ant. (London, 1875), p. 388 f., ‘Informers,' in HOA i. [1876] 838, 
‘Moser,’ in JR ix [1906] 42-44; D, Kaufmann, ‘Jewish In- 
formers in the Middle Ages,* in JQR viii. [1896-96] 217-238. 
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Primitive and Savage {E. N. Fallaize), p. 288. 
Babylonian (G. H. W. Johns), p. 295. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 297. 

Egyptian (G. FoUGART), p. 299. 

Greek (W. J. WooDHOUSE), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 306. 

INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savage).— i. 
Primitive property and the conception of inherit- 
ance.— Among primitive races, both xeligiousbeliefa 
and social organization are such as to hinder rather 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 308. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 309. 
Muslim. — See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 310. 
Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 311. 


than favour the origin and growth of the conception 
of the transfer of estate, by regular succession, to 
a representative of a former possessor. This is 
espedially the case with material property. In- 
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dividual possessions are confined to a few weapons, 
implements, ornaments, and utensils. At death 
these are buried with the owner or destroyed by 
breaking or burning, either that they may serve 
for his use in the future life, or because of the 
pollution of death which has made them useless to 
the living. The hut is pulled down or allowed to 
decay. 

Even when the principle of inheritance is re- 
cognized, this custom of destroying property is 
continued, and may seriously diminish the estate, 
although not unnaturally there is a tendency to 
limit the practice to articles of little value. 

In Savage Island the heir receives only what remains of the 
material possessions of the deceased after the greater part has 
been destroyed in his honour.l The Nagas of Manipur seriously 
reduce the value of the inheritance by placing a number of 
articles in the grave — ^usually those most closely associated with 
the deceased in his lifetime— though as a rule the custom is 
confined to articles of small value, s Death among the Bathonga 
is regarded as a great pollution, and is followed by elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies : part of the property of the deceased, 
such as rugs, clothes, mats, and old earthen pots, is placed in 
the grave ; articles of value are purified and the hut is crushed.^ 

It is clear that the practice, whether based upon 
the idea of continued ownership after death or 
upon pollution, did not, in the earlier stages of 
development, allow for any rights of the heirs. 
Nor are the conditions of land tenure such as either 
to originate or to foster such rights. Among nomad 
hunters, even if their sense of possession is strong 
enough to lead them to guard their hunting grounds 
from trespass by their neighbours (which is not 
invariably” the case), rights of individual ownership, 
which might be inherited, are, as a rule, not re- 
cognized 5 and the same applies to lands in the 
occupation of primitive pastoral tribes such as the 
Yakuts, while among agricultural peoples, where 
transmission of land to heirs is from the nature of 


the case of greater moment, it frequently happens 
that the conditions of tenure and the custom of 
periodical redistribution are such as to indicate a 
communal tenure, not entirely superseded, rather 
than an absolute individual ownership. The right 
to hunt or pasture over certain lands, however, 
although belonging to the individual in virtue of 
his membership of a certain group, is hereditary in 
a somewhat vague and undefined manner, inasmuch 
as it is in fact transmitted from father to son. 

It is said of the tribes of the Lower Hunter River that the 
males inherited the hunting grounds of their fathers.^ Probably 
it would be more correct to say that the rights were transmitted 
to them as members of the local group to which their fathers 
belonged. An initiation custom practised by the natives of 
Cape York in reference to territorial rights seems to stand 
midway between this form of transmission, in virtue of group 
membership and inheritance in the stricter sense. ^ Inheritance 
is through the mother, ora man’s heirs are his uterine nephews, 
but the country oyer which the youth who is being initiated 
shall have the right of hunting and collecting roots and fruits 
is determined at one stage of the ceremony when one of his 
teeth is knocked out by repeated blows with a hone. At each 
blow the operator names the ‘country’ of his mother, his 
mother’s father, or one of her relatives, The country named 
as the tooth falls out is the one over which he has rights.^ He 
has been admitted to a group to which the country belongs ; 
at the same time it is a group with which he has a hereditary 
and not merely a local connexion. 

2. Origin of inheritance. — ^Although custom and 
religious belief operate iu^ this way to prevent 
personal property from passing to those who might 
be regarded as the heirs of a deceased person, it is, 
nevertheless, probable that the practice of inherit- 
ance and the rules of succession first grew up in 
connexion with this rather than with land, rank, 
profession, or calling, and the like, which, though 

IB. Thomson, ‘Note upon the Natives of Savage Island or 
Niu6,’ JAI xxxi. [19013 143. 
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p. 99. 
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at this early stage transmitted by other means, 
are inherited at a higher level of culture (see below, 

3 {d)). This seems clear from the fact that inherit- 
ance of personal property is recognized while the 
tenure or land continues to he communal, or subject 
to rights originating in communal tenure ; the 
chieftainship or headship of a group is wholly or 
partly elective ; and a profession, such as that of 
the medicine-man, or an industrial calling is assumed 
by association rather than by relationship. Further, 
it arises out of the action of the living rather than 
the dead. Testamentary disposition appears at a 
comparatively late stage of development, and gifts 
inter vivos are frequently rendered void by death. 
It is the desire of the living to possess some specially 
valuable weapon or ornament which has overcome 
religious scruples, rather than the wish of the owner 
to benefit those who come after Mm. 

Among the Arawak it is not uncommon for the hammock in 
which the body is laid in the grave to be withdrawn afterwards 
if it is new and good.l In New Guinea, among the Koita and 
Motu tribes, although the house of a dead man is allowed to 
decay, the floor beams, which are valued on account of their 
fine workmanship, are not allowed to suSer the same fate, but 
are regarded as the most important part of the inheritance.^ 

The familiar custom of substituting ceremonial 
objects or models for objects of utilitjr or value, 
and avoiding the sacrifice of slaves and wives, which 
is found in its most highly^ developed form in the 
burials of ancient Egypt, is probably due to the 
wish of the heir to prevent too serious a reduction in 
his inheritance rather than to the desire of the owner 
to pass on his estate intact. It may also be noted 
that an important or a chief part in the rites 
accompanying the burial ceremony, which would 
a.fford the opportunity of withholding any of the 
personal property from destruction, is frequently 
entrusted to a near relative, who at a later stage 
is either the heir or takes a cjonsiderable share of 
the estate. 

In Samoa only the sister or the siateris child had the privilege 
of sitting at the head of the grave and breaking the bottle of 
scented oil to pour over Ihe uncovered face of the dead man, 8 
while among the Bathonga the younger brother, who inherited 
the chief wife of the deceased, entered her kraal, of which he 
became the master, performed the ‘rite of the twig,’ and 
delivered the address to the ancestors.-* If a Kikuyu son refuses 
to assist in digging his father’s grave, he is disqualified from 
receiving a share in the estate.5 The sons or grandsons chosen 
by the Baganda clan to perform the burial ceremonies each took 
a widow from the inheritance, and the sister’s son received a 
woman for performing the ceremonies which brought the 
mourning to an end.6 

3. The inheritable estate.— (») Personal property, 
—Material things, such as weapons, implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, would be among the earliest 
kinds of articles to be regarded as falling by suc- 
cession to a man’s connexions at Ms death. In 
ordinary circumstances these are^ affected by^ no 
special rule, but follow the regular line of succession, 
although certain articles may be by custom assigned 
to a particular person or class of persons.^ 

The Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea distinguish two categories 
of personal property. Drums, lime-pots, lime-spatulse, and 
canoes go to the sister’s children, even if they are girls, but in 
this case for their children. If the sister has no children, this 
class of property would pass to the maternal uncle, but with a 
reversion at his death to a man’s own brothers and sisters. 
Property of the second category, such as arm-shells and the 
like, and also pigs, was divided between a man’s own children 
and those of his sister. Among the Waga-wap tribes, ornaments 
given to a wife by a husband are regarded at his death as the 
heritage of his gariaiina, a man who perforins certain ceremonies 
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at the grave, or his brothers. i Among the Bathonga, of the 
two assegais which are a part of a man’s regular equipment, 
one, the larger, passes to the son. the other to the uterine 
nephew ; the nephew has first choice, but by custom leaves the 
big assegai to the son. 2 A regular classification of inheritable 
property among the Kayans and Kenyaks of Borneo allots all or 
most of the domestic utensils to the widow ; old beads, cloth, 
bead-boxes, and female slaves to the daughters; and war- 
coats, weapons, and canoes to the sons.3 

(&) Land , — Inheritance of land is closely hound 
up with the system of laud tenure. Individual 
ownership is a late development, and even among 
civilized races communal ownership still affects 
the terms upon which land is held. In the more 
primitive types of society — the hunting, pastoral, 
and early agricultural stages — it is the right of 
user and not the absolute ownership that is 
transmitted. Indeed, in the case of a nomadic 
community of hunters ranging over a wide tract 
of country, the term ‘inheritance,’ as has been 
stated above, is hardly applicable in the strict 
sense to the methods by which members of the 
tribe enter into or are admitted to the territorial 
rights of their group. They obtain and hold their 
rights primarily in virtue of birth in a group, and 
not in virtue of their relationship to an individual. 
The same applies in a less degree to the concep- 
tion of land held among pastoral tribes, except 
that the group tends to be smaller or a subdivision 
of a larger group, such as the sih^ or the family, 
among the Yakuts and the mediaeval Basq^ues. 
The land descends through the head of the family 
as a joint jpopession and not as the property of 
a single individual. The strong gentile organiza- 
tion of the tribes of the north-west coast of 
America points to group tenure as the origin 
of the custom whereby the hunting grounds of 
the Western D4n^s and other tribes of that region 
are the hereditary property of the chiefs or the 
nobles.'* 

In an agricultural community, some degree of 
recognition of individual right of ownership with 
power of transmission to heirs is usual. 

Uganda affords an instance to the contrary. All the land, 
with the exception of the clan burial-grounds, belongs to the 
king. The holdings cultivated by a man’s wives are granted 
him by the chiel or directly by the king, who gives estates 
to the nobles holding office in various districts of the country. 
These estates are not inherited, and, on the promotion of 
the official, pass to his successor without allowance for 
improvements .6 

It is more usual, however, where all land is 
regarded as the property of the chief, for the 
custom to be modified by what is practically a 
grant in perpetuity from the chief, either with or 
without an annual payment, the land then being 
transmitted as hereditary property, bub being 
inalienable by sale. 

This form of tenure was found in ancient Mexico, where, 
among the Nahua races, the property of the nobles was held 
directly from the king by the individual, but the land of the 
common people was the property of the clan, and held from it 
as inalienable bub inheritable property by the individual.^ 

In Kigeria, land was granted in perpetuity subject to an 
annual renM and occupation. Although the grantee had no 
power to alienate, at his death it did nob revert to the chief, 
but descended to his heir, usually a son, 7 who held it on the 
same conditions as his father. Similar rules of tenure and 
succession are found among the Bathonga, with the exception 
that the grants are made by the chief in the first instance to 
the local headman by whom the lots are apportioned among the 
members of the village, without, however, affecting the right of 
transmission to heirs.8 

The mode in which land may he inherited some- 
times varies in the same community, the variation 
being based upon a distinction between group and 
individual ownership, with the result that the 
right to inherit is vested in two distinct classes 
of persons. 
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Among the Mafulu, each man has a house site in the village, 
which at his death ceases to be the property of bis family 
and reverts to the village; it is, or may be, then allotted to 
another member of the group. In addition, he possesses garden 
land and bush land, which are his absolute property, but in 
the latter case subject to a right of the villagers to pass over 
it. This land descends to his sons, but is held in common by 
them and their heirs ; it is never divided, so that the number 
of individuals holding a plot of such land in joint ownership 
in time may become very large. Any house built upon this 
site remains the property of the family. ^ In Melanesia an 
analogous distinction is maintained. There, however, the 
ancient garden lot (because, it may be assumed, it was 
originally cleared by the labour of a group of settlers organized 
on a kinship basis) descends to the members of the owner’s kin, 
his sisters’ children, but bush land cleared by the owner him- 
self and made into a garden lot descends to his children and 
continues to be inherited in the direct line so long as the origin 
of the clearing is remembered.^ In Fiji, though the bush land 
was held in common, and the tenure of arable land, descending 
according to a fixed law of inheritance, was little more than 
a grant of user from the chief, land in the Eewa province, con- 
sisting of tracts reclaimed from the delta of the river, was 
appropriated by Individual families, and as such was subject 
to ordinary chattel law, alienable, and inheritable by the eldest 
son in the first instance, and not by the eldest brother.s An 
interesting point arises in connexion with the tenure of trees 
as apart from land tenure in Melanesia and the adjacent area. 
Property in the trees being distinct from property in the land 
on which they stood, they might, and, indeed, frequently did, 
descend to an entirely distinct class. Trees planted with the 
consent of the owner of the land were inherited by the planter’s 
sons ; and trees planted on his own land might be declared to 
be the property of his sons instead of the members of his kin.^ 

As the principle of individual tenure becomes 
more generally recognized, the custom regulating 
its transmission at a break in continuity of owner- 
ship caused by death tends to approximate more 
nearly to the rules of inheritance characteristic 
of a highly developed type of civilization, and to 
ignore claims outside the direct line. If any traces 
of the more ancient system remain, they may be 
sought in the rules for the disposal of the house 
and the house site, this being the part of the land 
in which the individual first makes good his claim 
to absolute ownership, and as such tending to 
preserve the original form of transmission. 

In New Guinea the house site formed an important part of 
the inheritance, although the house itself was usually allowed 
to rot. It passed either to the son (Koita, Motu) or to the 
brother’s sister or sister’s son (Waga-waga, Tube-tube, Bartle 
Bay).6 

(c) Women as inheritahle property , — Many primi- 
tive peoples, especially in Africa, regard wives and 
dau^iters as an important part of the estate, to 
be 6ansmitted in accordance with the regular 
rules of inheritance with the rest of the property. 
The explanation is to be sought partly in the 
economic value of women either as workers, or, 
in the case of daughters, as potential wealth in 
the shape of a bride-price ; partly in the solidarity 
of group feeling which tends to regard everything 
over which the head of the group has authority 
as his absolute possession, and, as such, to be 
transferred to his successor; and partly in the 
necessity, where the independent status of women 
is not recognized, for every woman to be attached 
by some definite relation to a male protector. As 
a rule the heir married the widow, except when 
she was his own mother, and received the bride- ' 
price for the daughters on their marriage. 

Among the Akikuyu the sou, if adult, Inheritfl his father’s 
widows, bub, as a rule, takes as his own wives only those in 
excess of three ; as it is usual for a man not to marry more 
than three wives until his son has been received into the tribe, 
these widows would be of about the same age as the heir.® In 
Nigeria (Kagoro) the son takes any of the widows not taken by 
his paternal uncles.7 According to the rule of the Wa-Sania, 
the wives become the property of the eldest brother of the 
deceased ; but, if he already has three wives, or if the number 
inherited would give him more than three, the number allowed, 
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he hands them over to other men, while their children remain 
his property.! Among the Bahima, if the brother already has 
two wives, the eldest son takes charge of the widows, although 
they are looked upon as the property of his uncle.2 The 
Araucanos assigned the widows to the eldest son, but in 
default of a son they were either given to the eldest brother 
or distributed among all the brothers in the order of their 
marriage.3 Among the Aruuta the wife passes to the younger 
brothers.* 

{d) Chief tainshipi ranlc, statuSy etc , — Altliougli 
the tendency is for the chieftainship or headship 
of a group to be hereditary, this is by no means 
a matter of course, and among many primitive 
peoples other considerations are taken into account 
in choosing or accepting a leader of the group. 

In the Australian tribes the office is elective ; though the 
choice usually falls on a son of the previous headman, he must 
have distinguished himself as an orator or hard, and as a rule 
be skilled as a medicine»man and qualified to perform magic 
rites at initiation ceremonies.^ Among the Salish of the upper 
waters of the Fraser River the office is elective, but among the 
tribes who live lower down the river social conditions become 
less democratic until the coast is reached, when the chieftain- 
ship becomes pureljr hereditary in the normal course.® The 
hereditary principle is so clearly recognized by the Halkomdlem 
tribes that the daughter of a headman transmits the chieftain- 
ship to her husband, though ineligible to hold it herself,? while 
the headship of the Roro-speaking and Mekeo groups of New 
Guinea is not only hereditary, including in the latter case the 
war chieftainship, but maybe held by a daughter of a deceased 
headman.8 On the other hand, personal prowess may be all- 
important, and may delay or prevent recognition of a regular 
line of descent. In most American tribes the office of sachem, 
was hereditary in a family or clan, butelective within that group. 
When a war chief existed side by side with the sachem^ the 
office was conferred in virtue of personal prowess, while among 
the Tlingits election was dependent upon wealth.® The war 
chieftainship of the Araucanos in the time of the Spanish wars 
was elective ; now the chieftainship is hereditary in the families 
claiming to be descended from the founders of the local groups.!® 
Both election and hereditary succession were found among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central and South America. In the 
royal line of Peru, in Ecuador, and in Colombia, heredil»ary 
succession was the rule.!! The Nahua monarchy at Tezcuco and 
Tlacopan was hereditary and lineal, while in Mexico it was 
collateral and elective, the election falling upon the king's 
brother, Among the Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, the eldest 
son of the deceased headman is presented for election, while 
among another group of jungle tribes of the Peninsula, the 
Sakai, the office is hereditary.!^ In Oumana, on the other hand, 
it is the youngest son of the head wife who inherits the chief- 
tainship.!3 In Borneo, among the Kayans, the office of chief is 
elective, with a bias in favour of the son, who, if not of mature 

age, is held to have a strong claim to election after the death of 
his father's successor ; but among the Kenyahs, where the chief 
has greater authority, the heir (a son or a nephew) is recognized 
during the lifetime of his father, and given a certain amount of 
authority as a preparation for the duties he will have to per- 
form later.!* in Uganda the chieftainships of the various 
districts were not hereditary, hut in the disposal of the king. 
As a rule the son of the deceased chief, especially if he was 
killed in battle, was appointed, as being by upbringing and 
training most fitted to hold the position. The principle of 
office being subject to appointment but hereditary m a limited 
group also appeared in Uganda in the appointments to the 
great offices of State, which by custom were frequently assigned 
to members of the clan of the previous holder, and even in 
the royal succession ; the three great officers of State chose as 
the successor to the throne the prince whom they considered the 
most suitable, without necessarily paying regard to the nomina- 
tion customarily made by the previous king at the time of his 
death.!5 The lucrative village offices of the Nagas, which are 
the most valuable part of an estate, are hereditary in the male 
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Iine,l but among the neighbouring Lushei Kuki tribes both 
elective and hereditary offices exist, sometimes side by side in 
the same village.2 The great offices and the accompanying 
grants of land of the Mayas and peoples of ancient Mexico and 
Central America either were hereditary or, when in the gift 
of the monarch, tended to become hereditary, while the 
nobles about the person of the king formed a hereditary 
caste.3 Hereditary castes or classes are found in many parts 
of the_ world, the most noteworthy examples perhaps being 
in British Columbia, where hereditary social distinctions 
are most strictly observed.* In Samoa the office of councillor 
was hereditary in certain families, descending to the next eldest 
brother.5 

The position of medicine-man of a group or 
tribe, although, like the chieftainship — an office 
with which in the early stages it is usually com- 
bined — ^not originally hereditary, hut the result of 
a real or supposed mental or physical xDecuIiarity, 
heeomes in the course of development an office 
which is transmitted in accordance with a rule of 
inheritance. This may be due partly to the influ- 
ence of association. 

In New Britain, on the death of the chief, who is regarded as 
a powerful sorcerer, his brother frequently assumes the position 
on the strength of a declaration that his brother's powers have 
passed to him-— a declaration in full accordance with the Mela- 
nesian conception of mana, and its power of affecting persons 
or objects with which it comes into contact.® 

On the other hand, those who are closely associ- 
ated with the medicine-nxan by ties of kinship may 
be held not only to he infected with his powers, but to 
have special opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of magical rites and incantations— an idea which 
would be fostered by a not unnatural desire to keep 
a position of power and profit for children and 
relatives. 

Nob only is the Baloki medicine-man succeeded by his son, to 
whom he imparts the secrets of bis powers, but it is extremely 
difficult for any one who is not a member of his family to become 
a inedicine-man.7 At Bartle Bay, in New Guinea, the headman, 
who is also a kind of znedicine-man, is succeeded by his brother 
or sister’s son, to whom he has passed on his knowledge. 8 The 
inheritance of the priesthood either by individuals or by families 
or groups, as among the Chibcha of Colombia ® or amo^ the 
ancient inhabitants of Central America — at Yopaa the office of 
priest was hereditary in tlie family of the Wiyatao !®— may be 
assigned to an origin in similar ideas. 

In connexion with these sacred offices may he 
mentioned the inheritance of special functions, 
privileges, and objects in connexion with religious 
matters. 

The Arunta sacred objects, including the churinga, and the 
privilege or duty of performing certain parts in the religious 
ceremonies are the property of individuals. As such they form 
part of the property transferred by inheritance, but not otherwise 
alienable. The women may also own churinga nanja, though 
they may never see them ; these are inherited, but not according 
to the ordinarj' rule, passing to the women’s younger brothers 
and not to the other half of the tribe, as they must not leave 
the local group. The same conditions are found in other tribes 
of the region.!! Among the Kwakiutl of the north-west coast of 
America the right to wear a certain crest, to perform certain 
duties, to sing certain songs, to eat human flesh, to have certain 
manitou^y and the membership of secret societies (after initia- 
tion) are hereditary in the clan or the family, and may be 
acquired for the children by marriage to an heiress or by killing 
the possessor. It may be noted that the position of the owner 
of these privileges is defined by the fact that only one person at 
a time is regarded as the representative of the ancestor from 
whom they are ultimately derived.is Names and create in the 
British Oolurabian tribes are regarded as family property, and 
as such are transmitted to the heir.!® 
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For the inheritance of the totem and of tabus, 
reference must be made to the special articles 
dealing with these subjects. 

Mention may be made, however, of an inheritance of a food 
tabu which is found amonff the Bangala of the Congo, whereby 
a man who may be forbidden a certain food by the medicine- 
man, as part of the course of treatment for a disease, transmits 
the disability to his descendants,! while among the Bambala a 
hereditary class, wearing a distinctive head-dress and a bracelet 
which passes at death to the uterine nephew but cannot be 
purchased, also inherits a tabu against eating human flesh or 
fowl 8.2 

(e)^ Debt. — Inheritance usually connotes the 
acquisition of property by the heir. It may, how- 
ever, on occasion involve the reverse, as among 
the Bangala® and the Ba-Yaka,^ where a man’s 
heir is responsible for his debts, even if there is 
no property, or as among the Johor Jaknm, where 
the heirs must pay one half of the debt, irrespective 
of the size of the inheritance.® 

4 . The heir. — (a) The Jdn and its members, — As 
inheritance tends by custom to follow the line of 
descent, in a matrilineal society the heirs to a man’s 
estate will be not his own children, but the mem- 
bers of his kin either as a whole or as represented 
by those members who are more immediately re- 
lated to him (see art. Family [Primitive], § 12 ). 
There^ is ground for believing that inheritance by 
the kin was far more wide-spread than it is at 
present, even if it was not at one time universal. 
It still survives, with or without modification, in 
a considerable number of instances, of which the 
following may be regarded as typical. 

Among the Melanesians the normal heir to a man's property 
is his nephew, the son of his sister . 6 So also among the Kurnai.7 
The Arunta rule is that a man's property shall pass to that half 
of the tribe to which he himself does not belong, i.e. to his 
mother’s brothers or his daughters’ husbands-^ in the Louisi- 
ades, land is inherited by the owner’s brothers, sisters, and 
sisters' children, by the members of his kin. Among the 
Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, garden land passes to the 
sister’s children, or, if these are too young, to the maternal 
uncle, or the owner’s mother, with reversion to the sister’s 
children. On the other hand, a woman’s garden property, in- 
cluding coco-nut trees, descends to her children, while her 
personal property, such as ornaments not given her by her 
husband, is divided between her children and her sisters.^ 
Among the North American tribes this rule was followed in 
the majority of cases. Property was shared among the clan, 
and chiefly by the Idu,!® It sometimes occurs in Africa, e.g. 
among the Bambala n and some of the tribes of the Great Lakes.!2 
The Selangor Sakai choose the successor to a deceased headman 
from among his sister’s children, !3 and among the Orang Ber- 
lanus the clneffcainship falls to the sister’s son.!4 Among the 
Ohibcha of Colombia, as already mentioned, the priesthood was 
hereditary in the female line. In New Britain, land, it is said, 
could not pass to a son because descent was traced in the female 
line.!5 

Only certain classes of property may be heredi- 
tary in the female line. 

Among the Zaghdwa, succession to the headship passes to the 
son of a sister or, failing him, the son of a maternal aunt, though 
property descends'to the children,!® and among the Piets a sister’s 
son likewise succeeded to the chieftainship.!? Among the Naira, 
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personal effects pass to a sister’s children, and land belonging 
to the wife is inherited by a daughter or sister.! 

Pro;perty may pass exceptionally to a sister or 
her children when direct heirs fail. 

Among the Bathonga a sister holds the property in trust for 
her own children, if her brother should leave no direct heirs— in 
this case if no brothers survive him .2 In New Guinea the Koita 
rule of inheritance of the clan chieftainship is that, failing sons, 
or if the sons are too young, the property passes to the sister’s 
sons. In the latter case it would revert to the sons if they were 
grown up when their uncle died.3 The heir among the Congo 
tribes, failing a brother, is the sister’s son 4 (see, further, below, 
(d)). 

Some instances of tlie privileged position ^ of 
women and of those related in the female line 
seem to point to an earlier system which has been 
superseded in general usage. 

The peculiarly close relation between maternal uncle and 
nephew existing in the Torres Straits and in Fiji (where it is 
known as vasi0, which allows the nephew to treat his uncle’s 
property with the greatest freedom, suggests that, although 
now patrilineal, these peoi)le were once matrilineal, and the 
nephew was the uncle’s heir.® A similar relation in dealing 
with property as between maternal uncle and nephew (and to 
a limited extent between paternal uncle and nephew) is found 
among the Nandi and the Masai. In this case it is reciprocal : 
an uncle may claim any article from the father of his nephew, 
and the nephew must buy it for him. The nephew, on the 
other hand, may claim any property belonging to his uncle .0 
In Savage Island, where the people are in a transition stage, 
though the son inherited his father’s property, the daughters 
had a claim on their maternal uncle.? In IJganda the fact that 
one of the queens is the king’s sister and that princesses are not 
allowed to marry and have children suggests that at one time 
the kingship was transmitted in the female line .8 

(6) Transition from kin to family, — is not 
sm'prising to find that, with the growth of family, 
as opposed to kin, feeling, an attempt should be 
made to avoid this law of inheritance by various 
means, either by gifts inter vivos, as among the 
Melanesians, or the Buntar of South India, among 
whom, however, these gifts become null and void 
at death,® or by adoption of the heir, a common 
device among the Iroquois, in order to perpetuate 
the chieftainship in their family,^® ox by marriage 
of the heir — the sister’s son— to the daughter, as 
among the Carriers (Den4).^^ 

Evidence of what appears to be a transition stage is afforded 
by arrangements such as that) which prevails among the people 
of Tiga Loeroeng, whereby the inheritance is divided equfidly 
among the children of the man himself and of his sister .i® A 
similar compromise between the maternal and paternal branches 
among the Wolaroi of Australia divides the boomerangs, waddies, 
etc. , between a man’s sons and his brother-in-law .!8 Among the 
Koita, personal property, such as canoes, spears, etc,, is divided 
among the nana (elder brother, sister, or cousin) and rora 
(younger brother, sister, or cousin) by the eldest son, hut a por- 
tion is put aside for any young children, while the garden land, 
assigned out of the clan holding, descends to the children, and 
the house site descends rigidly in the male line.i4 

(c) The family and its members. — In addition to 
the father’s increasing desire to benefit Ms own 
children rather than those of his sister, as the 
family ties gradually assume an ascendancy over 
those of the kin, two influences are at work which 
would tend to divert the line of inheritance to sons 
in preference to nephews. As the sense of property 
in land grows stronger, increased importance is 
attached to residence as a factor determining the 
heir. Even in Australia, where, as has been men- 
tioned, in the case of the chieftainship the idea of 
inheritance is not highly developed, and the hunt- 
ing grounds are regarded as the common property 
of the tribe and not of the individual, hunting 
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rights descend fi’om father to son, because the 
patrilocal organization, providing a residence for 
the sisters and daughters with their husbands’ 
tribe, makes any assignment of these rights to 
another than the sons an impossibility. 

This cause underlies the Naga custom, in case of default 
of sons, of assigning immoveable property to the deceased 
man’s brothers, and moveables to his daughters ; i among the 
Lusheis, the son who is to inherit the paternal house and land 
— usually the youngest — remains with the parents, while the 
other sons at their marriage leave the parents to found a village 
of their own.2 

The substitution of an agricultural for a pastoral 
life, with the consolidation of individual property 
in land, strengthens this tendency. Further, 
where the cultivation of the ground is the duty 
of the men, the inheritance of land is, as a rule, 
confined to the male memhers of the family. 

Among the Basques, while pastoral pursuits predominated, 
the estate passed to the eldest child, whether male or female ; 
but with an increased practice of agriculture, of which women 
were unsuited to take charge, and the gradual obsolescence of 
land tenure based upon the communal idea, male inheritance 
tended to become the rule exclusively.s In Nigeria, where 
security of land tenure depends upon the land being kept under 
cultivation, women cannot inherit it, because they are regarded 
as unable to comply with this condition.^ 

The second set of circumstances which supports 
the patrilocal organization in diverting inheritance 
from the female collateral to the male collateral 
or direct line, but affects moveable as well as im- 
moveable property, is that which is connected with 
the payment of the bride-price. This custom not 
only frees the woman from the claims which the 
family or tribe may have over her, but at the same 
time, by effecting her transfer to her husband, cuts 
off herself and her children from participating in 
the estate of her father or brothers (see art. 
Family [Primitive]). It is found, accordingly, 
among most of the African races, e.gr., where the 
bride-price is a regular institution, that inherit- 
ance in the male line is commonly the rule. Ex- 
ceptions, however, are to he found among races 
in a state of transition or who retain some traces of 
the institution of mother-right (see below, p. 294). 

When once the predominance of the female line 
has broken down, it does not follow that the inherit- 
ance will fall to the sons as a matter of course, 
noi that the eldest son will take precedence over 
his brothers. Indeed, there is ground for believing 
that, in some regions at least, the course of de- 
velopment has been from the female collateral to 
the male collateral rather than from the female 
collateral to the direct line; that is to say, the 
principle of ^roup inheritance continues to hold 
good, but it IS organized on a basis of male rela- 
tionship rather than female. This is suggested by 
the priority or prominence given to the brothers 
of the deceased. A factor of importance which 
also helps to support the claim of the brothers or 
other adult members of the group as against the 
children is that only those are allowed to inherit 
who are able to hold the property, by force if 
necessary, or to take their snare in the affairs and 
the defence of the group if required. This leads 
to the exclusion of women and minors. 

The custom among the tribes of Manipur, that a clan should 
take a part of the estate when daughters inherit in default 
of male heirs;® the trace of clan tenure of burial grounds in 
Uganda, the only land which is not regarded as belonging to 
the king, and for which at the death of the holder, wno is a 
tenant for life rather than owner, a successor is chosen by the 
clan subject to the king’s sanction, as well as to the control 
exercised over the inheritance of personal property by the 
clan; 6 the fact that in Ashanti the king is theoretically the 
heir of all his subjects, though in practice he receives only a 
certain quantity of gold dust on the death of chiefs the 
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family tenure of burial lands in Korea ; i and other analogous 
customs of which instances could be adduced — suggest that 
the place of the kin as collective heir was taken by the clan, 
and that this group was later narrowed to the more immediate 
relatives, the brothers. Among the Ba Kwere the heir is a 
brother ; among the Bathonga all the brothers must hold the 
inheritance before it can fall to the heir, the son.2 In Nigeria 
(Kagoro) a grown-up son inherits such of the wives as are not 
taken by his paternal uncles.s The Buduma of the Chad assign 
the wives to the eldest brother, while personal property is 
divided into two equal parts between the children and their 
uncle.4 The ceremony performed by the Kamba heir before he 
can assume possession of his father’s property, in the course of 
which he throws a branch at his paternal uncle, saying, * I pay 
you before the elders,' and the ceremonial cohabitation of the 
uncle with the wives of the deceased, seem to be a form of 
compensation or propitiation of the uncle, either, as is suggested 
by Hobley, as the representative of the deceased, or, more ;prob- 
ably, as an heir whose claims have been superseded. In either 
case it implies the solidarity of the family group.® The Wa- 
Sania chieftainship is inherited by the eldest brother and by 
the son only in default.® In Samoa the legitimate heir was the 
next eldest brother.? In Fiji the succession to the chieffcain- 
shii) depended upon a limited election for which the son was 
eligible only in default, firstly of brothers, and secondly of sons 
of the late chief’s paternal uncle. The normal heir to the 
house site is the eldest brother .8 Among the Nahua, Maya, 
and other races of Central America, where the succession was 
strictly hereditary, it descended to the son, but, where there 
was a limited election, choice was made from among the 
brothers.9 The uncle, if the children are minors, is usually 
regarded as the natural holder of the estate until they are of 
age, when, in some cases, as with the Suk, he shares it with 
them, 18 and sometimes hands it over to them as a whole. 

When the inheritance passes to the children,^ the 
eldest son being normally the strongest, primo- 
geniture is a common hut not an invariable rule ; 
but, should the eldest son be unsuitable, he may 
be set aside by his father, or, in the case of a 
chieftainship, by those in authority. A chieftain- 
ship may descend in a family while the actual 
member to hold office is chosen by election. A rule 
of inheritance may definitely set aside the eldest 
son. 

Among the Naga tribes, especially among the Maos, the 
youngest son, as already mentioned, inherited the house. 
Sometimes, as among the Suk, the eldest son inherited the 
father's, the youngest son the mother's property, or, according 
to the En Temusi rule, the eldest takes all the mother’s property 
and the largest share of the father’s.12 An interesting parallel 
in a civilized community is afforded by the custom of 
‘Borough English,' still in existence in certain parts of England, 
whereby certain classes of property descend to the youngest 
son. 

When primogeniture is the rule, it is generally an obligation 
on the eldest son to look after and provide for Ms brothers out 
of the estate, as among the Akikuyu, where each son ultimately 
receives about an equal share.is in some Naga villages the 
eldest son has to maintain his brothers; among the Quoirengs 
he supports the rest of the family at Ladak, when the eldest 
son marries for himself and his brothers, the paternal posses- 
sions are transmitted on the undemtanding that he maintain 
his brothers.1® Sometimes the younger brothers acted eub the 
eldest brother’s assistants, or were virtually his slaves, as among 
the Bahiraa.i6 A rule which places a further restriction on 
primogeniture, not uncommon, especially among the Bantu 
tribes, confines the inheritance to certain of the children only. 
In Uganda the eldest son of the king, who acted as his brothers’ 
keeper or guardian, was expressly debarred from inheriting. 
The successor to the throne must be chosen from * children of 
the drum,’ i,e, children horn after the accession of the father.!? 
Frequently only the children of the chief or prindpal wife are 
eligible to succeed to the father’s position, as among the Nandi 18 
or the Zulus,!® the chief wife in the latter case being the first of 
the wives for whom the bride-price was paid with cattle from 
the father's estate and not from cattle earned by the man him- 
self. In ancient Mexico at Tezcuco only children born of the 
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principal wife, generally a |)rincess of blood royal, or at Tlas- 
cala of a wife married according to certain rites, could sncceed.i 
Except in the last-named case, this disability has no reference 
to the question of legitimacy. 

At the stage of development where the value of 
the individual as adding strength to the tribe is 
the chief consideration, children of free and slave 
women are treated eq.ually, while those of doubtful 
paternity are regarded without question as mem- 
bers of the putative father’s family. As abeady 
mentioned, adoption is practised for the purpose of 
inheritance, though sometimes the adopted child 
is disqualified from sharing the estate of his 
adopted parents. 

In Korea, where only the eldest sou can hold the family 
estates, it is a frequent practice, in a family without sons, to 
adopt the second son from another family . 2 

Even slaves are permitted to inherit in certain 
circumstances. 

The Bangala might free slaves after long service, and allow 
them to receive a portion of the estate.3 Among the Ba Yalca, 
in default of heirs a slave may inherit the estate, thereby 
becoming a free mau.^ 

{d) Women as heirs . — Notwithstanding the im- 
portance attached to female descent and the part it 
plays or has played in determining the disposal 
of property, women are, among many peoples, 
debarred from inheritance.® This is due partly to 
the unstable conditions of a primitive society 
mainly based on physical force, and partly to the 
fact that, where the economic value of women is 
high, it tends to keep them in a subordinate 
position, without rights to hold or receive property 
apart from their male relatives or connexions. 
Throughout the greater part of Africa not only is 
a woman incapacitated from receiving a share of 
the property of her hnshand or father, hut she 
frequently constitutes the most valuable part of 
the estate. 

(a) Widows . — The custom of regarding the 
widow or widows as part of the responsibility or 
part of the property falling to the heir, which 
arises from the fact of their close incorporation 
into the group by marriage, secures a provision or 
a protector for them after the death of the hus- 
band. Where the wife holds a position of greater 
independence, she may return to her own rmatives 
when she is left a widow. In neither ease, gener- 
ally speaking, would it be consonant with primitive 
modes of thought that she should hold property 
belonging to her husband’s group. A woman may, 
however, sometimes be allowed at the death of hex 
husband to retain such articles, especially clothes, 
utensils, or ornaments, as have become closely 
associated with her by use, although her right of 
ownership during her husband’s lifetime has not 
been recognized. 

Among the Arunta, a man’s widows are allowed to take 
nothing but the yam aticks.6 The Mafulu widow takes the 
current season’s crop, which she has helped to plant, unless she 
has returned to her own people.? On the other hand, among 
the Waga-waga tribes ol New Guinea, valuable shell ornaments 
given to a wife revert to the husband's brothers at his death.s 
In Nigeria the widow appears to have an interest in the house 
il she has no grown-up family and no relatives by marriage. In 
this case she may marry again, taking her husband to the 
house.9 Among the tribes of the Baringo district of East Africa, 
the property given to the wife at marriage is divided among the 
children on the death of the husband.^0 Among the Nilotic 
Kavlrondo, each widow receives a certain number of cattle, 
which, at her death, pass to her sons.u Among the Wagiriama 
and the Kikuyu, personal ornaments are distributed among the 
female members of the family of the deceased.^^ 
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It sometimes happens that, in eases where there is 
apparent transiuission of property to a female, it 
is held upon terms resembling a trust. 

The Mafuitt widow, on the death of her husband, receives a 
pig from the estate, which does not, however, become her pro- 
perty, but is kept by her for the mourning rites which take 
place at the end of a year.i Among the Dinkas the property of 
a man who dies without a son passes to his widow, the reason 
being that it is her duty to perpetuate the family ; she must 
provide an heir to the property by taking a second husband, 
whose children are regarded as children of the first husband.s 
Among the Akikuyu, each of the widows at the death of the hus- 
band retains the plantation and the hut which were hers during 
bis lifetime, together with the goats which lived in her hut, to 
enable her to provide for her children ; but they are in no way 
regarded as her absolute property, and, as her sons marry, a 
portion of the land is cut off and transferred to the first wife of 
each.8 

Even where there is a distinct tenure of lands, as among the 
Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea, and the husband and wife 
work side by side on their respective plots, the wife has to give 
one half of her first year’s crop after her husband’s death to his 
relatives as the product of his labour. 4 

(p) Daughters . — ^Although it is generally true 
to say that among primitive races of to-day women 
do not inherit, there is evidence to suggest that at 
an earlier stage, and in a community organized 
on matriarchal and matrilocal lines, women were 
regarded not only as heirs, hut as even taking 
precedence of men (see art. Family [Primitive], 
§ 6 )- 

In the island of Kythnos the eldest daughter inherited the 
house, 5 and in Telos she inhericed all the property.® The Can- 
tabrians, on the authority of Strabo,? are, like the Lycians,® said 
to have transmitted property to their daughters, while among 
the Basques property descended to the eldest child, whether a 
son or a daughter.® The Iroquois bride stayed in her own house 
at marriage, as the heiress. to The influence and predominant 
position occupied by women among the American tribes are 
shown by the customs affecting inheritance among the tribes of 
the south-western region of the United States. Among the 
Hopis, the Zunis, the Spokanes, and other tribes, the house and 
its contents belong to the woman, and are transmitted in the 
female line.u Among the Navahos, a woman’s property de- 
scended to her nieces.!® The peculiar social organization of the 
Nairs extends to the tenure of property. All land belongs to 
the women, and the heir is the eldest daughter or the sister.'^® 
In Egypt, a daughter had an equal, or in early times a pre- 
ferential, right to a share in her father’s property.^ 

In some cases, when the daughter does not 
inherit, she may transmit the inheritance to her 
husband or to her children; this is especially 
frequent when the husband takes up his residence 
with the family of his wife. 

Among the Puyumas of Formosa, the son-in-law resides with 
his wife’s parents, and on their death takes possession of the 
house and property,!® In Japan the man who marries an only 
daughter may be adopted as a son, and his children inherit the 
grandfather's property. 1 ® Among the Bororo the husband, af fcer 
xhe death of bis wife’s parents, takes up his residence in the 
family house and becomes head of the family.i? An analogous 
transmission through a woman is found among the Salish (Hal- 
kom61em) and among the Kwakintl of North America, where the 
husband transmits the hereditary name, crest, and privileges of 
his wife’s father to his own children.!® In those cases where, as 
in the Malay (mhil-awxh system, a man on marriage sustains no 
further relation to the family in which he was born, he natur- 
ally forfeits all rights to inheritance from it. His rights as 
regards the family into which he marries range widely accord- 
ing as his status there varies from that of a slave, as in Kaur and 
the Eanau districts ol S. Sumatra, to that of a son of the house, 
as in Kro6, where his property passes to his children or the 
nearest female relatives of his wife, while he himself can have 
the usufruct of inherited properly only so long as he resides 
with his parents-in-law.!® 
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It is also possible, in exceptional circumstances, 
for an estate to fall to a •woman, among a people 
who do not, as a rule, recognize female inherit- 
ance. 

Among the Bangala, failing male heirs, a man’s sister will 
inherit his property. Married daughters, however, among the 
Bangala usually take from the estate of their deceased father 
the women who were paid as bride-price for themselves, and 
hand them to their brothers, who thereafter make presents 
periodically to their brothers-in-law.i In Samoa, land might he 
held by females when all the males in the family were dead.s 
The inheritance may he in the nature of a temporary provision. 
Among the Nandi, the daughters received the mother’s utensils 
and ornaments as well as a share in her plantation until their 
marriage, while the eldest son of the principal wife, who inherited 
the chief share of the property, was expected to give a cow to 
each widow. 3 Olan or kin rights may be revived to emphasize 
the exceptional circumstances, as in the customs followed at 
Laiyi and Llyai among the Maos, whereby, in the event of the 
inheritance falling to girls through lack of male heirs, the clan, 
the male relatives, or a paternal uncle took a share of the 
inheritance, usually the house.4 

Where it is generally recognized that women 
may hold property, the inheritance is frequently 
shared among aU the children,® subject to any 
regulation as to a larger or special share being 
allotted to any one or other of them. 

The Mafulu woman can bold as property only clothes and 
personal ornaments, which, at her death, go to her husband, or 
are divided equally'' among her children .« Among the Benua 
Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, one-third of the property is 
assigned to the daughters, two-thirds to the sons, and the Jakun 
of Johore make an equal division among all the children, 7 The 
Tuareg children divide equally all lawful property, i.e. property 
acquired by labour.s Among the Koita and Motu tribes of New 
Guinea, coco-nut trees are divided equallj^ between boys and 
girls, while the latter inherit a life interest in the land which is 
commonly extended to their children.^ Among the Kenyahs 
and other jungle tribes of Borneo, there is a customary allo- 
cation of the different classes of property to the widow, sons, 
and daughters, the latter obtaining old beads, etc. ; while among 
the Dayaka the Chinese jars, which are highly valued, are 
divided equally among all the children, lo Artificial brotherhood 
and kinship frequently involve the rights and obligations of 
inheritance.^ 

Testamentary disposition of property* — It is 
evident from what has already been said that 
inheritance to the primitive mind depends upon a 
rule or custom, invariable outside certain limits, 
over which the deceased person has no control. 
Property, in so far as it is not required by the 
owner in the life after death, is at the disposal of the 
living, originally the group-kin — ^family, village, 
or the like— of which he was a member, and sub- 
sequently the limits of this ^roup are restricted 
until it is composed only of Ms children or more 
immediate relatives. Virtually the disposal of the 
property is with the living ; hut by usage it comes 
about that those to whom it shall fall stand in 
certain relations to the former owner. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find that it is 
not usually possible for a man to dispose of his 
property by will. It is definitely stated in most 
cases that no such power exists. On the other 
hand, it is clear that in some cases the desire to 
modify the regular line of succession does exist, 
and attempts are made to evade the rule. This is 
a frequent cause of gifts inter vivos, 

Eeference has already been made to the^ifts presented by the 
Melanesian father to his sons in his lifetime to kee]^ property 
in the family, or, in the case of a chief, to secure the chieftainship 
for them, and the marriage of a daughter to the heir among the 
Salish. Among the Veddas, the gifts made to a daughter on 
her marriage are counted against anything she might inherit 
at her father's death. But it was also usual for a man on his 
death-bed to give to his unmarried nephew— the man allotted 
by custom as the husband of his daughter— the land which be 
would not otherwise have received until his marriage, and also 
to divide his land and property among his children in prepara- 
tion for death, handing to each the tokens of possession — usually 
a atone, a tooth, flint and steel, and a lock of hair — to be produced 
as title-deeds in the event of dispute.i3 in this case the wishes 
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of the d 3 dng man seem to be regarded with more respect and 
to carry more force than is usual. In Uganda, the king de- 
signated his successor, but his wishes might be disregarded if, 
in the opinion of the officials who made the selection from 
among the sons, the one designated was not suitable. The clan 
in determining the apportionment of an estate might also 
disregard the wishes as to its disposal expressed by the owner 
before his death.i It is usual among the Akikuyu for a man to 
call his family together and express his wishes as to the disposal 
of the property; the heir-at-law is expected to carry out 
those wishes in making provision for the members of the family. 
Theoretically the owner had absolute power of appointment ; 
practically the demise was dictated by custom. Although it is 
customary for a woman to keep the goats and land which she 
has tended in her husband’s lifetime, she might, if not on good 
terms with him, be assigned a smaller share. It was also 
possible, by means of the kirume^ or dying curse, to ‘ tie up ’ a 

E articular piece of property, such as a cow, so that it could not 
e alienated, but must remain a family possession.'^ Among 
the Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo, property was divided among 
the women and children at the death of the father. The division, 
however, was frequently made before death to avoid disputes.® 
In Samoa, part of the property was sometimes apportioned by 
the owner on his death-bed. In New Britain, a dying man 
would call together his relatives and tell them what to do with 
his property ; but his directions would, as a rule, be strictly in 
accordance with custom, except that he might assign a small 
portion of diwara to his children and wives A In Savage Island, 
house, land, andsuch personal property as would not he destroyed 
out of respect to the memory of the deceased was transmissible 
by testamentary disposition ; 5 so also in Tahiti.^ The limitations 
usually imposed upon the wishes of the owner are perhaps best 
indicated by the custom among the Tube-tube peoples and in 
the Louisiaaes, where, though the property fell m the one case 
partly to his sister’s children, partly to his own, and in the other 
to the kin, a man might suggest to bis heir-at-law that certain 
ornaments or personal possessions should be given to particular 
children. In the latter locality, gifts inter v^os did not revert 
to the estate for division, nor were they counted as part of an 
individual’s share.7 Melanesian customs also paid considerable 
deference to an owner’s wishes as to the disposal of his property. 
In Florida he might direct that his canoe be given to his son. 
In Banks Island he might ask his heir to allow his sons to 
remain in possession of his land, and this might be permitted 
on payment by the sons, while personal property could be 
disposed of by an ante mortem declaration which held good on 
the same terms.^ 

Among the Basques there was a limited power of testamentary 
disposition, the individual being permitted thus to dispose of 
any property acquired by himself, but not of that acquired as 
part of the family inheritance.® 

An ingenious method of evading the laws of succession has 
been devised by the Bangala. The dying man sent for the one 
whom he wished to benetfit and committed a iecbnical assault 
upon him ; after the death had taken place the assaulted man 
then claimed compensation from the heirs. Another method was 
to promise that the property should pass to the individuals whom 
it was desired to benefit and to hand them tokens in the presence 
of witnesses. After the death of the owner, the property was 
handed over to the heir on production of the tokens-iv 

Litbratuee.— Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ or Re- 
searches in the Lines of Human Progress^ London, 1877, 
‘Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,’ Con- 
tributions to American Ethnology ^ Washington, 18S1; C. 
Letourneau, Property^ its Origin and Development^ London, 
1892 ; E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity ^ do. 1910, vol. ii. 
oh. 6; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz^ 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-96, i. 211-226, ii. 171-209. 

E. N. Fallaize* 

INHERITANCE (Babylomaii).— We must Be 
careful not to assume the implications in English 
law of words used to translate into our tongue the 
legal terms occurring in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. The Assyrian civilization and customs 
were so entirely the same as those of Babylonia 
that they may be treated as one. The sense in 
which the verb inherit’ is here used implies a 
right on the part of another to take possession, on 
the death of the possessor, in virtue of a personal 
relation between the ‘inheritor^ and the deceased. 
The nature of that relation constitutes for our 
pu^ose the ‘law of inheritance.* 

The prime source of information as to inherit- 
ance in Babylonia is the Code of Hammurabi, 
w’hich appears to have remained in force from the 
close of the 3rd millennium B.o. down to the 
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6th centoy. The almost endless legal documents 
which deal in some way or other with the practice 
of which the Code records the theory may be 
noticed as illustrations and occasional exceptions. 

The rules as to inheritance differed with the 
status of the deceased possessor. 

I. Father’s estate. — On the death of a father 
his children divided his estate equally. But real 
estate was often kept together and enjoyed in 
common. It thus constituted the hit ahishu^ * his 
father’s house/ on which a son had claims of 
revenue and which he was bound, if possible, to 
preserve intact and redeem if sold. When por- 
tions had been parted with by the family, by way 
of sale, lease, pledge, or inheritance, to distant 
branches, it was redeemable, and an heir had a 
right to exercise this power of redemption to the 
prejudice of another claimant’s power to sell. If 
one son sought to sell his share, another had power 
to stop the sale by buying it in. 

All estate was divided equally by agreement 
among the heirs, who executed documents assert- 
ing that they were satisfied and pledging them- 
selves not to dispute the settlement. Each took 
a signed and sealed document setting out the 
items of his share and giving attestation of accept- 
ance. In the case of real estate which could not 
be conveniently divided, as a house, pond, or even 
a right to revenue from office, etc., the division 
was often stated formally and liquidated on some 
convenient sale, or one heir paid off the others. 
The division was subject to some reservations. 
A father might give a favourite child real or 
personal property by executing a deed of gift 
explicitly defining its extent. In such a case the 
gift was not brought into ‘ hotchpot,’ and the son 
so favoured could claim to share equally with the 
other children in the residual estate. 

A father was bound to provide every son with a 
bride-price, or means to procure a wife, and usually 
set Mm up with his ^portion,* which would include 
both real and personal property. At the division 
of the residual estate an attempt was made to 
allow for this portion already received in estimat- 
ing the share then to be taken, .unless exempted 
by deed of gift as above. But, if a son was still 
unmarried at his father’s death, the others had to 
reserve him a bride-price and then share equally 
with him. 

A father was hound to provide a dowry for each 
daughter, on her marriage, or on taking vows, if 
this were done with his consent or at his instiga- 
tion. Apparently a daughter might take vows 
without his consent. In that ease she was entitled 
to her dowry on his death. If a daughter was left 
unmarried, she was entitled to receive her dowry 
from her brothers and sisters, and in addition 
they were expected to find her a husband. 
The daughter’s dowry was her portion, but her 
right in it ivas only for life, unless she had childi'en, 
when it passed to them. If she died childless, it 
reverted to her family — brothers in the first in- 
stance, and their heirs after them. A deed of gift 
might convey real property as well as personal, the 
dowry usually consisting of the latter. In the 
case of vowed women the brothers were usually 
stewards to their sister ; but, if not satisfied with 
their administration of her estate, a votary might 
appoint her own steward. 

The sons and daughters, having grown up, been 
married, and therefore portioned off during their 
father’s lifetime, were bound to maintain him in 
his old age. But for various reasons this duty 
might be burdensome to them or their ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory to the father. It was in his 
power to adopt a son by deed, leaving to him all 
his residual estate and usually specifying the 
maintenance to be given (cf. ApoI'TION [Semitic], 


vol, i, p. 114 1). On such an adopted son devolved 
the funeral rites so important in the Babylonian’s 
eyes (cf. Death ato Disposal of the Dead 
[Babylonian], vol. iv. j)- 444). This arrangement 
excluded the other children from any further 
share in the father’s estate, but also relieved them 
of further responsibility. Hence they usually 
appear as parties, or at any rate witnesses, to the 
deed of adoption. It is not clear that they could 
object to or veto such a settlement, but there is 
often an express statement that they shall have no 
claim on the adopted heir. There may here be an 
indication that the son adopted was a natural son 
by a slave woman on whom the legitimate children 
might have a claim, but,^ as such sons were freed 
at their father’s death, it could in any case be 
pressed only during his life. It is more likely to 
refer to a claim to share in the property left by 
the father to the adopted son. 

But sons were not always adopted solely because 
the earlier children had grown up and left the 
paternal roof. A wedded pair might adopt a child 
while they still cherished hope of a family. In 
such a case, they might stipulate in the deed of 
adoption that the child now adopted should rank 
as elder brother to the family, if they should have 
other children. 

If a man acknowledged his natural sons by a 
slave woman during his lifetime, at his death they 
shared equally with his legitimate sons ; hut these 
took first choice at the division of property on his 
death. 

2. Mother’s estate. — The same things held 
miitatis mutandis for mothers and daughters. In 
fact, more evidence is available of cases where 
women, widows or vestals, nuns or votaries, 
adopted daughters to care for them in their lonely 
old age and succeed to their estate and property. 
As a rule, women could not transmit estate which 
had come to them from their own family, but only 
what was given by their husbands, or purchased 
with their own money, although the gammurahi 
Code expressly gives to a votary of Marduk power 
of testamentary disposition of whatever estate she 
received from her father. In some cases, a votary 
of some other god did so dispose of real property, 
which she had received by will from another 
votary, who had in turn received from yet another. 
In these cases, however, there was a blood relation- 
ship between the women, as aunt and niece, etc. 

In the case of a married woman her children 
inherited or divided what had come to her from 
her father on marriage, what she had been given 
by her husband, and whatever she had otherwise 
acquired during her life. 

If, after her death, her husband married again, 
the children of such a second marriage had no 
share in her property, nor had the natural sons of 
her husband by a concubine or a slave wife, even 
though he acknowledged them as his. If she 
married again and had a second family, both her 
families together shared in her estate ; except that 
the second family had no claim on her first hus- 
band’s gift to her on marriage, which was divided 
among his children by her. This expressly applied 
only to her ‘ dowry,’ 'nudunnUf or gift on marriage, 
but may not have touched presents made to her 
afterwards, which seem to have been hers to dis- 
pose of as she pleased among her children. But 
the nudunnUi what he ‘paid ’Tier, was the price of 
the children, and she must leave it to them. The 
husband also paid her father a price for her— the 
bride-price, or terhhatu — ^which the father usually 
handed over to her. The presents which as suitor 
a man had made to his prospective parents-in-law, 
and which he forfeited to them if he jilted the 
girl, seem to have been retained by them on her 
marriage, although they often formed part of her 
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property. In every case half-brothers and half- 
sisters shared in the estate of their common 
parents, but not in that of a step-parent. 

If a woman died childless, all she had received 
from her father went back to his heirs, except the 
‘ bride-price ’ which her husband had paid for her 
to her father. If her father had given her that, 
her husband could keep it ; if not, her father or 
his heirs had to repay it to her husband. But, if 
her father had given her the right of disposal, she 
could dispose of it where she chose. 

A widow would be left in possession of what her 
father had given her on marriage, but had only a 
life interest in it. She could not leave it away 
from her children. She had the right to live on 
in her husband’s house, which, however, she could 
not dispose of, as it must go to her children. If 
her husband gave her a gift on marriage, she 
continued to enjoy it; and, if not, she took the 
same share of his property on his death as a child 
of his would do, but it reverted to their children. 
If, however, she preferred to leave her husband’s 
house, she could return to her own family, hnt 
must leave her children the wedding gift she had 
from her husband, and could carry 08* what her 
father had given her on marriage and re-marry if 
she chose. But her children by the first husband, 
if any, retained the right to share eg^ually with her 
children by the second marriage in her father’s 
gift to her on the first marriage. So long as she 
lived she would enjoy it as her child’s portion of 
her father’s estate ; on her death all her children 
shared equally. If she had no children by either 
marriage, it reverted to her family. 

3. Slave marriages. — If a man married a slave 
woman, or, being married to a free wife, had 
natural sons by another woman, he could acknow- 
ledge them in his lifetime hy the same formula as 
that of adoption. In any case, they were free on 
his death, and the slave wife obtained her freedom 
also. But, unless so acknowledged by the father, 
these sons would not inherit his property. If he 
made them heirs, theyshared equally in his property i 
with the legitimate sons, hut took second choice. 

If a slave married a free woman, as well-to-do 
slaves often did, their children were free. They, 
of course, inherited their mother’s property and half 
their father’s, the other half going to his master. 

The children of two slave parents were, of course, 
slaves. It appears that custom allowed them to 
inherit, as if free, from their parents and under 
the same laws, but probably the master had a large 
share also. 

4. Vowed women. — Some special features at- 
tached to the cases of women who were vowed to 
a religions life. It is doubtful if these were ever 
temple prostitutes, but they did include vestals 
who were expected to be childless. A woman who 
was vowed by her father to a religious life was 
given her portion as if on marriage, and her brothers 
were constituted her trustees. If her father chose, 
he could by deed make it her absolute property and 
she could Revise it as she willed ; otherwise it went 
back to her brothers, like the portion given to a 
married daughter who proved childless. If her 
father died without giving her a portion as for 
marriage, she, like an unmarried daughter, would 
take an equal share with her brothers, and, whether 
she subsequently married or not, this would he her 
brothers’ on her death unless she had children to 
inherit it. 

It is not altogether certain how the various 
classes of votaries should he distinguished, hut in 
some cases where the father had not given avowed 
daughter a share before his death she came in for 
only one-third of a son’s share at his death. Of 
this she had the life interest, and on her death it 
reverted to her brothers. 


The votary of Marduk had a special treatment. 

If her father had not given her a share during his 
lifetime, she was entitled only to one-third of a 
son’s share of his personal estate. But she had 
always the disposal of it at her death ; it did not 
revert to her brothers. Further, she was not 
responsible for the State obligations which such 
property usually carried with it. By deed of gift 
her father might give her both real and personal 
property, over which she had absolute power. 

5. Concubines,— The children of concubines were 
free, hut did not inherit unless acknowledged. A 
father might give his daughter to he a concubine, 
and he might give her a marriage portion and also 
a deed of gift. But she had no share in his property 
on his death. If the father, however, made her no 
provision, her brothers were bound to give her a 
proper marriage portion. 

6. Disinheritance. — Sons might be disinherited, 
but only by legal process. If a father intended to 
disinherit a son, the judges were bound to look 
into the story of the disagreement, and, if the son 
had not committed a serious crime such as could 
be held to justify disinheritance, they would forbid 
it. Even if the crime was had enough to justify 
such a penalty, they were bound to reconcile the 
father and son on the first ofience ; but, if repeated, 
disinheritance was permitted. The exact nature 
of crime which would be held sufficient to deserve 
this penalty is nowhere stated, nor is the exact 
nature of the consequences. It would, however, 
certainly imply exclusion from share in the father’s 
estate at his death. 

The child adopted to care for a parent’s old age 
was usually bound to perform certain duties of 
maintenance and personal care. These were specified 
in the deed of adoption, and a failure to perform 
them involved the annulment of the deed. This 
was a cutting off from sonship which amounted to 
disinheritance. 

The adopted son might be repudiated by the 
adoptive father. In the old Sumerian Family 
Laws this was most heavily penalized. The father 
forfeited all his estates and the adopted son took 
them over. Whether this rule continued into the 
time of gammurabi is not yet certain. ^ The Code 
deals with a different case. A man might take a 
child to adopt as a son, and repudiate him when 
he grew up. If he did so, the young man had no 
claim, probably on account of the advantages he 
had already received. But, if a man had so adopted 
and reared a child and afterwards acquired a family 
of his own, he was not allowed to send away the 
young man empty-handed. He must give him 
one-third of a son’^s share, but not of real estate. 
An artisan who adopted a son was hound to teach 
him his trade or handicraft, and there his obliga- 
tion ended. But indentures of apprenticeship were 
often entered into which strictly defined the obliga- 
tions of both parties, so that this form of adoption 
may be merely a legal fiction for apprentice- 
sbip. 

A man who committed incest was cut off from 
his father’s house. This, of course, involved dis- 
inheritance, but was always more ; it was outlawry 
also. 

Litbiuturb. — S. A. Cook, TM Laws of Mo%m and tlis Coda 
of ^amnmrabi^ London, 1903; H. Winckler, Die Oesetze 
HammuraMSf Leipzig’, 1904; C. H, W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws^ Contracts^ and Letters^ Edinburgh, 1904 ; 
J. Kohler and A Ungnad, Bammurahis Gesetze^ Leipzig, 
1909-11. G. H. W. Johns. 

INHERITANCE (Celtic).— As has been already 
indicated in artt. Family (Celtic) and Chimes ahp 
Punishments (Celtic), one of the chief features of 
Celtic society in ancient times was the prominence 
therein of the social factor, and this feature is con- 
spicuous in the case of Celtic inheritance. The 
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succession to property is here essentially the con- 
fcinuityj with any necessary readjustments on the 
death of one or more of its members, of a society 
of joint-owners and tillers. Tor this purpose, Celtic 
society, as known to us from Irish and Welsh law 
in historic times, had been articulated and organ- 
ized into distinct family groups within the wider 
group of the tribe (Ir. Welsh cmedl). In 

theory the land of the tribe belonged to the tribe 
as a whole, and doubtless originally the land was 
so held as a matter of fact ; hut in course of time, 
through the evolution of the definite family groups 
in question, the land of a tribe had come to be 
allotted in a regular customary manner, and, 
though inheritance stiU continued to be regarded 
from the collective standpoint, cases of liability 
through contract had often arisen which required 
the emphasizing of individual responsibility. In 
mediaeval times, side by side with the older system, 
much of the land even of Ireland had come to be 
held by individual owners. Since the Celtic legal 
system of Scotland was that carried over by the 
Balriad Scots from Ireland, the essential features 
of^ Scottish land tenure can best be studied in the 
Irish laws, especially in some of its earlier phases, 
such as the original exclusion in Ireland of women 
from any right to succession. When the Balriad 
Scots entered Scotland, the few concessions after- 
wards made to women in Ireland through the influ- 
ence of the Church had not been made, and, in the 
custom of the Highlands, never were made under 
Celtic law. 

I. iRJSLANJ). — I. General. — Lands of inheritance 
were in Ireland technically called orba lands. 
These belonged in theory to the tribe {cen6l)y and 
were subdivided into coibne and dihad lands. The 
tribal land had upon it the dwellings of its mem- 
bers, the share of the chief, which was tilled by 
his special tenants, portions in exclusive ownership 
(made as grants), and the portion cultivated by 
common tillage. The portions cultivated by com- 
mon tillage would be divisible into those held by 
members holding through recognized family groups, 
notably the and those Yield under the chief, 

as representing the tribe, by others. For the 
present purpose, the important portion of the land 
was that held by the recognized family groups (see 
Family [Celtic]), called the gdjim, the derlfina, 
the iarfinet and the indfine respectively. The 
gdjim consisted of the group of agnates or male 
Kinsmen comprised in the series father, son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson ; the 
derhfine was a similar and wider group commencing 
with the grandfather ; the iarfine with the great- 
grandf ather ; and the indfine with the great-great- 
grandfather. Of these, the most important group 
in practice was the gelfine. This consisted essen- 
tially of a group formed of a father with his sons 
and their descendants, the father occupying until 
Ms death the main dwelling of the group, while his 
sons, beginning with the eldest, would, as they 
came of age and married, occupy dwellings of their 
own, until at last, on the death of the father, the 
youngest son occupied the original family dwelling. 

On the extinction of the gelfine division, | oi the property 
passed to the next in point of exclusiveness, viz. the derbfine 
division, while the other quarter was divided between the 
iarfine, which received and the indfine, which received 
On the extinction of the derbfine, ^ of its property went to 
the gelfine, while the other quarter wont to the iarfine and the 
indfine— the iarfine had while the indfine had On the 

extinction of the iarfine, § of its property went to the derbfine, 
the other quarter to the gelfine and the indfine, i.e. -rV to the 
gelfine, and to the indfine. On the extinction of the indfine, 
I of its property went to the iarfine, and the other quarter 
to the derbfine and the gelfine, the derbfine receiving the 
gelfime xV 

The land was held by the gelfine as land held by a commimity, 
or, to use the Irish technical term, as coiftw^-land. The gelfine 
family-group owed its stability largely to the fact that it was 
a union not of individualsj but of householders with separate 
Ijomesteads. 


The right of hereditary succession in the geljim 
was not transmissible beyond the fourth generation 
of the descendants of the original acquirer of the 
plot of ground on which the gelfine was settled; 
the sons of the fifth chief or head had no right to 
allotments ; and no more independent households 
could be formed. The youngest son of the fourth 
occupier had to divide the original holding. The 
land of the family was broken up among the mem- 
bers of the various independent properties. It is 
this that explains a reference to covenants relating 
to cofibne property, which the sixth chief could not 
confirm, while the power of confirming them was 
allowed his five immediate predecessors. He was 
disqualified, because the sixth chief of the family, 
in whatever way elected, would be the first who 
was not a representative of the rights of the original 
acquirer of the property. 

It naturally followed from this system of tenure 
that a close restraint was placed on the alienation 
of property; and so we find that the head of a 
family who owned property could not part with it 
for his own purposes, to the injury of his descend- 
ants. A person’s sons, even in their father’s land, 
had a suliicient right to, restrain the latter’s power 
of alienation. While the gelfine was in existence, 
assent of the gelfine chief was necessary for the 
validity of contracts dealing with coibne property 
and with the head of the main tribe {cen6l). Great 
importance was attached to correct conduct on the 
part of members of the family groups in the matter 
of contracts. 

Inheritance lands (or6a), outside those which the gelfine had 
occupied, were called <2<6ad-lands. The latter term is a very 
difficult one, since it appears to be also used for the property 
that passed from a deceased person to the persona entitled to 
succeed him; and, in the latter sense, it is clearly used to 
describe the share of a deceased co-owner in m'&ne-land, when 
land of that kind passed by succession. 

The term dibad seems to stand in opposition to coibne rather 
than to describe any specific class of lands. It appears to call 
attention to the divisible character of land among- various per- 
sons as tenants in common, and not as members of an associated 
group. The same land might conceivably be classed as coibne 
or dihad, ^ according to the standpoint from which the rights of 
the individuals holding it were regarded. 

2. Tanistry.^ — This term (in Ir, tdnaisteachd) 
comes from the Irish tdnaise (‘next’), and refers 
to the Irish system whereby a king’s successor was 
not his eldest son, but the oldest member of the 
family, or possibly one from another family. The 
term tdnaise was used for the heir-presumptive of 
a king. 

3. Inheritance of fuidir-tenants. — These tenants 

were mainly recruited from those members of the 
tribes who had lost land and kinship, and who 
were settled on the chiefs share of the tribe-land. 
In the tribal system they were supposed to form a 
portion of thej^we, or family group, of the chief ; but 
they appear, at an early period, to have formed 
artificial family-groups, based on the principle of 
reciprocal liability, and among them the custom 
of the hereditary transmission of property came to 
be established. They do not appear to have been 
originally regarded as kinsmen for the purpose of 
paying compensation fox crimes ; but, if there were 
five houses of - tenants, each householder 

having a stock of a hundred cattle, and all under 
one chief, they formed an association recognized 
as a part of a tribe. Each in that way shared in 
the common tribe-land {dihad), and paid compensa- 
tion for the crimes of the other members of their 
separate organization. In their case, too, it was 
said that the father sold nothing to the prejudice 
of his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, or great- 
great-grandsons. 

4. Inheritance of an adopted child.— An adopted 
child {mac foesma) could not inherit without the 
consent of the family. If the gelfine or the derh- 
fine had concurred in the verbal act from which the 
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adoption resulted, and if the distant branches had 
not objected, the consent was presumed. 

5. Inheritance through the mother. — Originally 
in^ Ireland a woman could receive only a dowry 
{tin 6 l)y but no inheritance. At the same time, a 
sister or a daughter of a member of the agnatic 
group who was married to a stranger with the con- 
sent of the tribe could obtain tribal rights for her 
son (see H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Famille 
celtique^ Paris, 1905, p. 72). Among the Pictisii 
kings there appears to have been a tendency for 
the crown to be transmitted to a sister’s son (W. 
F. Skene, Chronicles of the 1867j 

p. 7), and in the Welsh Mabinogi stories of Bran- 
wen and Math ab Mathonwy there are apparently 
echoes of such a practice even in Wales. The 
evidence is not sufficient to warrant us in seeing in 
this custom the vestiges of a decayed matriarchal 
system. It is possible that the marriage of au 
acceptable stranger into the tribe was regarded 
as an accession of strength, and, accordingly, it 
would not be unnatural to see provision made for 
the incorporation of his sons in the tribe. The 
will was the instrument adopted in Ireland by 
fathers for enabling their daughters’ sons to suc- 
ceed them in the inheritance technically known as ' 
orba cruib ocus sUasta, The property, however, 
which a daughter owed to a father’s will was not 
indefinitely transmissible by her to her heirs, and, 
in Irish law, there was a maxim that Hhe property 
of a woman returns.’ As a matter of fact, the 
daughter had to give a security in such cases that 
the property would in future be restored to her 
father’s kinsmen on the male side, i.e. to her 
father’s agnates. When property passed from a 
mother to her son, care was taken to see that 
there was a guarantee of concurrence in the pay- 
ment of the composition for crimes, and also of 
the share in the private wars waged hy the family. 

II. Wales. — i. General.— The Welsh evolution 
of the tribe {cenedl) was essentially parallel to that 
found in Ireland, and, consequently, it is clear that 
a form of the family group has been developed 
which was practically identical with the geljine of 
Ireland. This family group was known as a gwely \ 
(lit. ‘bed’), and the land occupied by it was called i 
tir gwelyog. The members of these family groups i 
were called free tenants in contradistinction to the i 
taeogiaid^ or unfree tenants, of Wales. I 

On the death of their father the daughters took 
nothing, unless there was a failure of male heirs j 
the sons divided the land among them in the 
following manner : 

*When brothers share the patrimony between them, the 
youngest is to have the principal homestead and all his father’s 
buildings and eight acres of land, his boiler, his fuel hatchet:, 
and his coulter ; because a father cannot give these three to 
any one but to the youngest son ; and though they should be 
pledged, they never become forfeited. Then let every brother 
take a homestead with eight acres of land ; and the youngest 
son is to share, and they are to choose in succession from the 
eldest to the youngest* (Aneuiin Owen, Ancient Laws o/WakSt 
London, 1841, i. 648 ; W&de-’Ey&xis, Welsh Medieval Law^ Oxford, 
1909, p. 199). 

When the inheritance had been thus divided 
among the first generation of descendants, it was 
again divided among the grandsons, and again 
among the great-grandsons, after which time there 
was no further apportionment. The re-sharing 
had to he so arranged that no one should remove 
from his homestead to another, because the home- 
steads were of such a number that no one was 
obliged to be a builder for another. 

The right to inherit the share of any deceased 
relative was not held by any one as a collateral heir 
of the deceased, hut as a direct descendant of the 
original ancestor. The inheritance, however, 
stopped short at the fourth generation of descend- 
ants. The descendant of the fifth degree had no 
hereditary claim derived from his ancestor to any 


portion of the lands of inheritance. Consequently, 
kinsmen more distantly related than third cousins 
could not he heirs to each other in the matter of 
shares in lands of inheritance. On the failure of 
relatives within this degree, the land escheated 
to the king. According to the Venedotian (or 
North-West Wales) Code^ the division between 
cousins-german and their children took place only 
if they wished it. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement 
that the Welsh equivalent of the Irish gelfine did 
not take into account the great-great-grandson ; 
otherwise the two groups are identical, and are a 
clear proof of the parallel development of the 
tribal institutions of the two countries. In Wales 
there were special provisions for inheritance be- 
yond the sixth degree in the case of the descendants 
of an exile. The process was called dadanhudd. 

2. Succession through the female. — In Wales, 
as in Ireland, the son of a woman who was married 
to a stranger that joined her tribe was allowed, 
under certain conditions, to become a member of 
his mother’s father’s tribe, and to inherit along 
with the tribesmen. In N. Wales, the brothers 
had a say in the case of a daughter’s marriage to 
a stranger, while in S. Wales (according to the 
Dhnetian Code, 11. exxiii. art. 7) a woman might 
inherit in the absence of a son. In a system of 

I tribal law there was an obvious objection to female 
succession, in that it naturally tended to alienate 
the lands of the family, and, hy marriage with 
strangers, to transfer them to members of foreign 
tribes. When the idea of female succession enters 
into a social system, it is usually a clear sign of the 
emergence of the principle of absolute ownership, 
in place of the older conception of collective agnatic 
tenure. In Welsh law, the woman’s counterpart 
to succession was her dowry {gwaddol). 

! ‘Asa brother is rightful heir to his patrimony, so is his sister 
! rightful heir to her gwaddol, through which she may obtain a 
husband entitled to land : that is to say, from her father, or 
from her co-inheritors if she remain under the guidance of her 
parents and co-inheritors’ (Aneurin Owen, op. oit. i. 646). 

3. Succession to a kingdom. — ^The heir-apparent 
to a kingdom is called in the Welsh laws eating^ a 
term borrowed from the English ‘etheling.’ He 
had to be either the king’s son, his brother, or his 
nephew (brother’s son). 

luTBiaATORB. — See Literature under Family (Oeltic). 

! E. AKWYL. 

I INHERITANCE (Egyptian),-— 

I The sources from which we gather our knowledge 
; of this subject axe of several kinds : (a) mural 
inscriptions (or isolated stelse) from private tombs, 
hypogees of the feudal lords of the provinces, 
sepulchres of high Theban dignitaries, and funer- 
ary temples ; (6) indirect information furnished by 
the official temple- inscriptions; (c) graffiti; and 
{d) papyri, referring more especially to the six last 
centuries of Egyptian history — a more abundant 
source than any of the other three. Generally 
speaking, the sources known to us cover a period 
extending from the end of the Illrd dynasty ( Amten 
inscription) to the Grseco-Eoman period (to which 
belong the Greek texts, which have enabled Bevil- 
lout to find the exact equivalent for numerous 
Egyptian legal terms). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we have no positive information on onr 
subject till about the Saite period. Before that, 
except in the case of the Xllth dynasty, we have 
only conjecture and analogy to help us, rather 
than positive sources of information. Discoveries 
like the Kahun papyri and the more assured inter- 
pretation of Memphite inscriptions allow us to hope 
for better things in the future. 

In spite of the inequality and the restricted 
number of our soxu'ces, and the many differences 
of opinion among authors on this difficult subject, 
we may give a certain number of sufficiently well- 
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founded details concerning' inheritance ( 1 ) in the 
succession of the nobility belonging to the provinces 
or ‘ nomes ’ ; ( 2 ) in the priesthood ; and (3) in private 
family law. As a preliminary?', we might note 
that, as is the case with everything connected with 
Egyptian property, the question is dominated by 
a general principle : more or less fictitiously, yet 
theoretically, all land of the ‘ eminent ’ property 
belongs to the Pharaoh.^ Even the cessions that 
he has made by special act from his nominal right 
of property may always he recalled. This is a 
principle which we find frequently in other Ori- 
ental civilizations, with the same consequences, 

I. Inheritance among the feudal nobility. — The 
largest amount of information regarding the laws 
of feudal inheritance is gained from some inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Middle Empire, the theory 
of investigation being founded on the idea that the 
laws of the old nobility would preserve more clearly 
than the laws relating to ordinary private indi- 
viduals visible traces of the rules of primitive 
society, and thus furnish a means of guessing 
what the Egyptian family was like in its origins. 

Feudal inheritance must be divided into several 
different categories. The succession to the exer- 
cise of the law and to the position of head of the 
province, from an administrative point of view, 
IS hereditary from father to son, hut is subject to 
the royal investiture. ^ It bears with it also the 
inheritance of the priestly prerogatives ox laws 
peculiar to the feudal province.® Such a succession 
is entirely distinct from the inheritance of goods 
or lands constituting the lordly domain. In this 
case, as is seen from the ‘ Contracts of Siut,’ for 
example, Egyptian law distinguishes between two 
kinds of property for which the hereditary rights 
are different : ( 1 ) the private domain, and ( 2 ) the 
feudal fief.^ In spite of the lack of agreement on 
this subject resulting from the obscurity or the 
smaff number of the sources at our disposal, it 
would appear that the feudal fief is regarded as 
forming part of the succession to the dignity of 
head of the province, and is, consequently, handed 
down to the one whose investiture is confirmed by 
the Pharaoh.® As for the private domain, the rule 
seems to have been equal shares for each of the 
children, carrying with them, the same rights for 
sons and daughters, and again in turn for their 
sons and daughters. 

It should be added that the patrimony of a 
daughter is never fused with that of the man she 
marries, but passes intact to her child at birth.® 
The child inherits separately from its father and 
from its mother— a characteristic which we find 
again in the laws relating to private inheritance 
(see below).’ This peculiarity of Egyptian law 
clears up a great deal of the mystery surrounding 
the difficult feudal inscriptions of el-Beish§li and 
Beni -Hasan, which have sometimes been inter- 
preted (not without hesitation, however) ® as signi- 
fying that in ancient Egypt there were traces of 
an inheritance passing to the son of the eldest 
daughter. This, however, is a confusion arising 
from the fact that sisters have the same hereditary 
rights as their brothers, and can pass on these rights 
after their marriage to their own children.® It is a 
mistake, then, to suppose that there is, in this con- 
nexion at least, any text which would suggest the 
existence of a matriarchate in ancient Egypt. On 

^ Maspero, Bistoire, i. 296, 828 ; for further details see Bevil- 
lotii, in RBff vii. [1893] 49. 

a Of. Maspero, Bibl. 4gvptol. viii. [1899] 161, 163. 

s Maspero, Bistoire, i. 297, 299. 

4 KeviUout, REg i. [1880] 75. 

5 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 91flf, 

« Maspero, Bibl. dgyptol. viii. 163, 166. 

7 BevOlout, REg x. [1908] 65. 

« Erman, p, 166 f, 

d Maspero, Grande inscription de Beni^Bassan 
4gifptol, viii. [1900]) 168, 166. 


the other hand, all the acts and other documents 
known to us establish the independence of the 
woman in the disposal of her hereditary share, her 
equality with man in all laws, and the high rank 
that she holds in the Egypt of history.^ This 
generosity towards the woman, which is so appa- 
rent in feudal law, is found again in everything 
regarding succession in private family law.® 

2 . Inheritance of priestly functions. — These do 
not pass to the eldest son by law. As a matter of 
fact, no charge or function of a priestly character 
constitutes a property which an individual can 
dispose of in another’s favour dejure, 

A mistake has been made in taking as a legal assertion of the 
exercise of this right a series of formulae like the following: : 

* I shall leave my son in my place after me.’ This assertion is 
frequently made, hut is merely an euonymous expression. 3 An 
even more definite case would seem to be the ofiSce left to a son 

* between his hands, as an inheritance for ever,’ 4 hut it is simply 
another example of the preceding. This is seen more clearly 
if we consider the case of the dead, who in their formulae of 
adjuration make exactly the same promise to those who are 
faithful to their memory or to their funerary cult. They 
promise them that ‘you will transmit your offices to your 
children as an inheritance for ever’—a thing over which they 
have obviously no control whatsoever.® 

Legally, the ‘ titularization ’ in a priestly charge 
belongs to the king, as it does in the case of public 
functions. What really takes place in practice, 
however, is that the priestly functions are trans- 
mitted de facto to the members of the same family, 
and generally from father to son. The Pharaoh 
considered that this transmission was desirable, 
and regarded it as the legitimate reward for ser- 
vices rendered by the father.® All the same, it 
remained a favour, even though the favour came 
to be the general rule. The formal proof of this 
lies in inscriptions like those of the priest Eoy 
mentioning that Siphah is handing over his father’s 
charge to him.’ 

It is of importance to distinguish carefully here between the 
priesthood properly so called and the ‘perpetual revenues* 
instituted in connexion with some priestly group or body in 
return for a funerary cult or some other favour. In the case 
of these revenues, it may be stipulated in the contract that the 
benefice is to form part of the inheritance (always supposing, 
of course, that the priestly function is to remain in the family). 
In the same way, the benefits attaching to the possession of a 
priestly charge may be disposed of in an act of cession {amitpi), 
so that they pass to one of the children, to several of them, to 
a collateral relation, to a stranger, 8 in return for certain pay- 
ments, or, again, to the eldest son on condition that he wUl 
provide a maintenance for his father ^ (literally : so that he may 
be his father's ‘staff of old age ’), This is, however, not a real 
hereditary transference. These priestly functions might he 
compared in a summary fashion with the modern professions of 
lawyer, summoner, recorder, or notary, the office and benefices 
of which may be sold or transferred to another, but never without 
the sanction of the head of the State. 

3 . Inheritance in famil 3 r law.— The law relating 
to private individuals offers numerous difficulties, 
principally as a result of the scarcity of legal 
documents belonging to the ancient period of 
Egyptian history. The time of Amasis and the 
following periods, on the other hand, abound in 
testamentary acts or acts connected with inherit- 
ance, and the untiring work of Bevillout on the 
demotic papyri has thrown a great deal of light on 
these times. For the preceding centuries, no de- 
finite statements can be made without the gTeatest 
reserve. The discovery by Petrie, however, of the 
splendid Kahun documents (Xllth dynasty) enables 
us to give a far greater cohesion to the fragmenta:^ 
indications furnished by certain stelse and certain 
passages of the tomb inscriptions. The combina- 

1 Maspero, in Journal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1897. 

2 Bevillout, * Condition de la femme,’ in JA x. vi. [1905] 478, 
and vii. [1906] 67, 162, 845. 

8 Of. e.g. Breasted, AncUnt Records, ii. nos. 63, 766, 926. 

4 Of. ib. hi. no. 622. » Cf. 16. iii. no. 626. 

6 Of. Erman, pp. 290, 292, 294. 

7 Cf. Breasted, iii. no. 647 f. 

8 e.g. Griffith, Bier. Papyri from Kahun, pi. adii. lines 19-88. 

8 Ib. pi. xi. lines 10, 27, 

10 See, in addition to the literature quoted at the end of this 
art., Bevillout, in REg i. 97 f., ‘Les Edgimes matrimoniaux,* 
and vii. 71 f., ‘Notice sur les papyrus d6motiques.’ 
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tion of these, already connecting, to a certain 
extent, the laws of the XXVIth and following 
dynasties with those of the Theban and even the 
proto-Theban period, enables us to interpret the 
Memphite monuments far more clearly than for- 
merly, at least in their essential points. 

The initial principle that the ‘ eminent ’ property 
always belongs (at least theoretically) to the 
sovereign (or to the lordjof the province, or to the 
provincial god of the temple) lies at the foundation 
of every interpretation of the laws regulating 
inheritance. It explains the registering of testa- 
mentary or similar acts in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign,^ the forms of publicity, 
the ratifications given by officers of the crown, ^ and 
also the mutation taxes collected by them. RevU- 
lout has proved at great length the ancient and 
permanent character of these taxes.® As constant 
characteristics of these laws, we have : (1) the 
absolute equality of the rights of men and women 
to will and to inherit, (2) the equal rights of in- 
heritance of all children, whether male or female, 
(3) the preference given to the eldest, but only as 
administrator of ihe, real estate^ (4) the hoeres sui 
character of each of the children, and (5) their 
right of intervention, even in the lifetime of the 
paterfamilias, in the acts disposing of real estate, 
either gratuitously or under burden of certain 
conditions. 

The act disposing of an inheritance is hnown by 
the general name of amitpi (lit. ‘ what belongs to 
a domuSi taking the Latin word to mean what 
constitutes ‘ the family estate ’ — buildings, gardens, 
lands, etc.). The exclusive meaning of ‘ will,’ sug- 
gested by Chabas, and accepted by Griffith, Mas- 
pero, and Revillout, was afterwards extended by 
the three last-mentioned to include various acts of 
donation, cession, constitution of usufruct, etc. 
The antiquity of the terminology of the amitpi 
itself and the legal expressions referring to it have 
been established by tracing it back from the Saite 
period to the Xllth dynasty, and even up to a 
certain point of the Memphite period. 

The formality of registering the amitpi attested 
by the demotic contracts is proved to have existed 
as early as the Theban period by a passage of the 
great Reklimara inscription. It is called hohsu» 
An examination of the Kahun documents shows 
that it was in existence even in the Xllth dynasty. 
This registration of wills is often accompanied by 
an attestation to ensure the carrying out of the 
will and to prevent future lawsuits. It consists in 
a copy or an extract from a copy being placed 
in the funerary temple of the king or prince to 
whom the testator is bound, on the one hand, by 
some function which he performs for him or by a 
royal pension, or, on the other hand, by a religious 
endowment (analogous to the Arab, %oaqf). A good 
example of this is found in the Sonames stela, 
placed in the funerary chapel of Uadamasu,"* The 
copy may also be jnaced in the testator’s own 
tomb. 

The act regulating inheritance ought to he com- 
pleted, if it is to have its full value, by the pro- 
duction of family registers {uaprotu), which are 
necessary to put the heir in legal possession of the 
property. These registers give an account of rela- 
tionships, the origin of the property, and the 
legatee’s right to inherit. They are submitted to 
legalization by competent magistrates, and at the 
same time the Exchequer is enabled to levy the 
mutation taxes. The Ptolemaic custom of (1) 
proving one’s right to inherit by authentic docu- 
ments, (2) paying the dTrapx'jJ, and (3) registering 


1 e.g,, Kcthunmpyri (Xllth dyn.). 

3 Of. t&, and Mekhmara, inscription (XVIIIth dyn.). 

8 Uevillont, B.JSg viii. 147 S., vU. 69, 64, 

4 Of. Daresay, ‘LaOhapelle d'Ouadzmts/ in Ann. Antig. 
iii. £1903] 166. 


the transaction, on public tablets, on pain of a fine 
of 10,000 drachms, is a prescription from the time 
of the Pharaohs, going back at least as far as the 
Xllth dynasty, which is as far as our present 
research can follow 

The pre-eminence of the eldest son, which has 
been definitely proved for the whole of the last 
period of history, from Amasis onwards, is sup- 
posed, and not without reason, to have existed 
from the earliest times, ^ or at least from the time 
of the Kahun papyri.® Bevillout and Maspero 
have shown that this peculiarity of Egyptian law 
persisted in modern Egypt, especially in Coptic 
families, until the introduction of the civil law 
emanating from Europe.^ Later, in the time of 
Nepherites, we find that the shares to be inherited 
are regulated by the father, who deals exclusively 
with his eldest son. He, in his turm, has to settle 
the claims of his younger brothers and sisters. It 
is he that administers the hereditary domain 
for the common good.® He is responsible for the 
dividing of the revenue, as his father’s will has 
decreed, into the shares due to his brothers and 
sisters and the usufruct instituted for his mother’s 
benefit,® whether by will, marriage contract, or act 
registered during wedlock, before or after the birth 
of the children.’^ The eldest, as representing his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, is legally bound to 
defend their inheritance against strangers. He 
acts as nih, or ‘master.’ ilevill out’s opinion is 
that he had even the right to prevent the family 
property from being disposed of by his father in 
any way contrary to family law.® This last point, 
however, has not been definitely proved. Gene- 
rally speaking, the eldest seems to have taken the 
place of paterfamilias at the death of his father, 
administered the estate, pleaded in the law courts, 
and been generally responsible for the family estate 
to each ox his brothers and sisters and other mem- 
bers of the family, including his mother, his aunts, 
and any children who were still minors. At his 
death the inheritance passed to the second oldest 
son,® who must observe the clauses regarding 
usufruct for the benefit of the testator’s wife, 
which he accepted as binding by registered act. 
The share to which the eldest was entitled does 
not seem to have been in any way larger than that 
given to the rest, and the principle of equal shares 
seems to have been the rule down to the Ptolemaic 
period, when a law was made entitling the eldest 
to a larger share than his co-heirs. 

In these rules regai*ding inheritance, we find the 
same Egyptian characteristic as in everything re- 
lating to property in general — the permanence and 
fixity of the domain (nuit) is set atwve the claims 
of individuals. The estate, as we find from the 
stelsB, is often preserved intact with the same 
name, personality, and boundaries for several cen- 
turies.^ 

Two examples of wills belonmng to the Xllth 
dynasty will give us a good idea of the general 
scheme ; 

* The last; will and tesfeamenti of . . . surnamed Ankhranu. 
All my goods, in the gardens or in the town, are for my brother 
the priest . . . Uahu. Everytliing connected with them belongs 


1 Of. Revillout, Transmissicm htriditaires {^REg x. [1908]), 
p. 172, doc. 82. 88, 90. 92-97. 

^e.g., the Amter^ inscription and the information about it 
given by Maspero, Etudes igyptienms, ii. 288. 

8 Maspero, Journal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1898. 

4 Revillout, Origines ^gyptiennes du droit civil romain, p. 87. 
Maspero (RG, Nov. 1906, p. 848) thinks that * Indivision* was not 
obligatory. 

8 Revillout, p. 89. 

6 BEg i. £1880] 91, 97 <=Pap. Leyden, 379). 

7 Ib. vii. £1893] 49. 

5 Revillout, (^. dt. At any rate it is certain that the father 
could not by post mortem dispojsal of property infringe the rules 
relating to inheritance. 

3 Maspero, ‘Petrie Papyn,’ Joum. des Savants, March, 1898, 
p. 187. 

10 Eevmout, p. 87. 11 Of. REg vii. £1898] 68. 
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to this same brother. This was registered at the office of the 
second conservator of Acts for the South canton, in the year 44, 
in the 2nd month of Shomu, on the ISth day.’ 

The above is an example of an elder brother's 
will, giving bis younger brother full possession post 
mortem of all that he bad as administrator of the 
common estate. The following is the will of Uahu 
himself ; 

‘The last will and testament of the priest . . . Uahn. To 
my wife . . . surnamed Teti, I bequeath all that was left to me 
by Ankhranu, all moveable estate which I inherited from him, 
so that she may give it to any one she likes of the children she 
has borne me. I leave her also the four slaves bequeathed to 
me by my brother, so that she may give them to any of the 
children she likes. With regard to the sepulchre where I shall 
be laid with my wife, let no one, whosoever he may be, take 
away any part of it. Touching the buildings which my brother 
constructed for me and where my unfa resides, let no one dare 
to evict her from there. The WaMl Sibu will be my son’s 
guardian.’ (Then follows a list of witnesses.)! 

Hereditary patrimonies always seem to have 
been kept quite separate. The daughter has the 
same rights as her brothers. At her marriage, her 
share remains distinct, as far as we can gather 
from the contracts known to us. She still has the 
administration of it and bequeaths it, separately 
and with entire independence, to her children. The 
husband may pass part of his property over to his 
wife, but only in the name of the children born 
or to be born of the marriage^ (see Marriag-e 
[Egyptian]), The children then have two distinct 
inheritances, one from the paterfamilias and one 
from the materfaniilias (Egyp. nibitpi). The 
woman's right to will away her own personal 
estate has been attested by many difierent texts. 
The marriage contracts published up to date lead 
us to suppose that the widow might receive a usu- 
fruct decided by marriage contract or after mar- 
riage (by will, etc.). Tbe acquisitions to the joint 
property during marriage were not subject to the 
rigorous rules affecting the family estate. In this 
case (as we find, in contracts of the time of 
Psammetichus) these acquisitions are registered 
in the name of the children that the husband will 
have or has had by his wife.® 

All that has been said so far concerns the in- 


emblem or insignia by the paterfamilias, or the 
holding of a baton, a sistrum, a sceptre (hiJcil), 
etc., or the wearing of some special article of dress 
by the inheriting son or daughter, serves in these 
cases as a sort of resume of the solemn ceremony 
one through in the past. There is still a great 
eal of work to be done in the way of interpreting a 
number of Memphite and Theban stelse and frescoes 
of this kind. 

Of lawsuits or disputes concerning inheritance, the best 
example is found in the long inscription discovered by Loret, 
in 1898, in the tomb of Mes, a scribe in the treasury of Memphis 
under Ramses ii. This functionary claims and finally obtains a 
piece of land, his right to which was disputed by relatives. It 
had been given to one of his ancestors more than a century 
before by the Pharaoh, who stipulated that it should be the com- 
mon property of the whole family. The series of lawsuits over 
this lasted sevex’al generations, and exhausted every kind of trial 
and all the different methods of jurisdiction. An epitome will 
be found in Maspero, MC (Nov. 1905, p. 342), of the masterly 
publication of these texts by Alan H. Gardiner (see Literature), 
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heritance of family estate exclusively, and has 
nothing to do with the transference of an income 
from any employment or office. This is regulated 
by a far more complicated law, of which we get 
some idea from inscriptions of the Memphite period, 
like the mastabas of Hikdnkhu* and Sanudnkhu.® 
Generally speaking, the divisible revenue from the 
fixed or casual income coming from the employ- 
ment is equally divided, wherever possible, among 
all the children ; if not, the benefice goes to the 
eldest son to divide among his younger brothers 
and sisters. The remarks concerning the priesthood 
(see above) apply to the inheritance of the dignity 
or functions of office properly speaking (distinct 
from its material advantages). 

The double formality requiring (1) a warrant 
from the central power (the Icing, the feudal lord, 
or the temple administrations), and (2J the presence 
of the children interested at the signing of the act 
of partage, has given rise (as, e.y., in the case of 
testamentary acts or ante mortem acts of cession 
in connexion with the family estate) to abrtgis 
which describe the event, in a conventional way, 
in the^ form of frescoes or bas-reliefs, and may 
serve, in case of future dispute, to bear witness to 
what really took place. The conferring of an 

! Maspero, Journal des Savants, Feb .-March, 1898. 
f This was separate from the indemnity, consisting of move- 
able estate {hannu), money, or income, decided upon in the 
marriage contract, to be paid in the case of desertion or divorce. 
There was also a resolutory clause for the case of adultery on 
the part of the woman (see MARRuaE [Egyptian]). 

3 Of. Griffith PSBA xxxi. 212 ; Revillout, Prdcis du droit 
igyptien i. [1880]), pp. 01-100. 

131 ^38^' Antig, iii. 122-180 ; Maspero, <6. 

A- Mariette, Lets Mastaba de Vanden empire, Paris, 1882-89, 

p. 818. , 


INHERITANCE (Greek).— The general unity 
of Greek law is seen in the rules governing inherit- 
ance, adoption, and participation in the hlood- 
fend.^ Bights of property and succession'^ were 
universally based upon the principles regulating 
the life of the family, in its extended form as 
7^vos {gens, clan) ; they were the outcome neither 
of caprice nor of policy directed by a legislator or 
Assembly, being, in fact, prior to tbe State, and 
religious in origin. These primitive ideas, and 
the rules to which they gave birth, were only 
slowly subjected to reconstruction as society de- 
veloped. The general course of this evolution 
consisted in the discovery or creation of the in- 
dividual as the unit with which the State had 
properly to deal. In some departments the sub- 
stitution of the individual for the group was 
carried out with logical completeness, but in others 
the older ideas were very tenacious of life and led 
to sfcrange results. Naturally, our knowledge is 
chiefly confined to the details of Attic family law, 
but the Athenian rules were not necessarily in all 
regieets the most admirable and enlightened. 

1. The family property and family cult were con- 
ceived as forming a whole, which, as far as possible, 
remained stable in the hands of successive genera- 
tions of male representatives. Under such a con- 
ception intestate succession within the family {oXkos) 
was necessarily the rule, for there was no place for 
a personal expression of will to direct the devolution 
of a body of rights and duties which could proceed 
only along lines sanctioned by immemorial, and 

! See Mittds, Reichsreoht und Volksrecht, p, 72 : ‘es isf; nicht 
eine Sqmme einzelner Sfcadtrechte, eondern das Recht eineif 
gioesen, 'weRteberrschenden, Nation.* 
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therefore sacred, usage. Even when testation 
became possible, the will was fox long but a pre- 
carious means of regulating succession, because 
generally in conflict with the cupidity of relatives 
who could always fall back upon the traditions of 
intestate succession. ‘ At Athens a will was thought 
fair game’ (Wyse, The Speeches of Isceus, p. 650). 

According to the letter of the Solonian law, a man with a 
legitimate son of full age could not make a will at aU, the 
devolution of his estate being entirely heyond his control 
(Is. vi, 28). Whether he could by any legal means disinherit his 
son is at best uncertain— at any rate not by will.i Nor could 
he disregard his daughter's rights (Is. iii. 42 : oure yap haBiaQai 
owe Sovvai oitSevl ovSev e^eo'Tt riov iavrov avev rS)v Ovyareptov, 
edv Tts KaroKLnhv yvr^crtas TeAeura). IssQUS certainly speaks too 
Strongly, as he practically asserts that the testamentary power 
permitted to a man whose only legitimate descendants were 
girls, still unmarried, meant simply the appointment of their 
husbands, and did not include the right to bestow legacies 
outside his family. Usually, if a man wished to divert his 
estate from his next-of-kin, he would adopt the legatee in his 
will, with the essential proviso that he must marry the daughter ; 
but it seems clear that he might, if he wished, bequeath her 
and the estate together, without adopting. 2 The original 
significance of a will being to enable a man without a son to 
adopt one, thus in effect also enabling him to defeat the 
anticipations of the next-of-kin, a will which adopted any other 
than the next-of-kin himself, and a fortiori one bequeathing 
both daughter and estate without at the same time adopting 
the devisee, challenged assault ; and a perfectly legal will w'as 
always liable to be annulled by the omnipotent jury on grounds 
of equity.8 If the estate was worth powder and shot, tlie girl 
would inevitably become eTrtStfco?, claimed at law as ‘heiress’ 
(eirtKATjpos) by the next-oMdn. Anyhow, the law was explicit 
that the estate could not be willed away from daughters, hut 
must go ‘with them* (Is. iii. 68). It was generally futile for 
a man to try to divert his estate from his legitimate offspring 
on the one hand, or from his next-of-kin on the other. But ' 
custom, if not law, allowed him to give by will a special legacy 
to a son, even an illegitimate son, or to non-relatives or religious 
bodies, such bequests often being of considerable magnitude. 
Only the childless man of full age and in full possession of his 
faculties was at liberty to choose his own heir ; and even he was 
powerless to thwart the application of the traditional rules of 
inheritance ah intestato it the cupidity of the next-of-kin 
tempted him to try his luck against the will.<* 

The right of inheritance of legitimate male 
descendants, including the son adopted inter vivos 
(see Adoption [Greek]), was indefeasible, and was 
placed on a different footing from all other claims ; 
for collaterals and testamentary heirs must claim 
before the Archon {iindtKti^eorSaL}, and get an order 
of him, or ultimately of a BiKaarijptor, before taking 
possession of the estate j i.e,, they must submit 
their claim to public challenge (Is. iii. 69). Sons 
of the body, or one adopted inter vivos, entered on 
possession at once without this process, and had as 
against a third party in actual possession an ^ action 
of ejectment’ BIkt}). On the other hand, 

lineal heirs could not escape the inheritance with 
all its encumbrances, whereas for all other heirs 
declinature was possible.^ Bights of primogeniture 
were unknown in Greece, altliough an eldest son 
had by courtesy, as primus inter pares, a privilege 
of choice {irpea-^ela). The law asserted the principle 
of eq^ual division (Is. vi. 25; roO v6jxou xeXeiJoj/ros 
&7rapras roi/s yvrjarlovs tcrofioLpovs etvat rlhv irarpi^ojp 
[whether the sons were by the same mother or not 
was immaterial]). If a married son predeceased his 
father, his sons were entitled to his share in eq[ual 
parts ; i.e., distribution 'w&sper stirpes,^ 

1 At Sparta in the 4th cent. B.O., if the story of the law passed 
by the Ephor Epitadeus is true (Plut. Agis, 6), this was possible. 

3 Of. Ariatoph. Vesp. 583. 

S Of. Is. i. 41 ; ^ dvBps 9 . . . offe/j TroietTe, rot? Kara ydvo^ 

xl/rj(f>C^ea0ai, fx-dWov ^ rot? Kara. an^itcrPr^TOvartv, It was 

a symptom of the moral collapse of Boeotia in the 3rd cent, b.c, 
that childless men left their property by will away from 
collaterals, while many who had children left the bulk to their 
clubs (Polyh. xx. 6). 

4 Hence the Speeches of Isaeus, being all about claims to 
property, turn not upon evidence of its legal transfer, and the 
like, but upon proofs of kinship. For the statute of limitations, 
which only partially protected the will, see Is. iii. 68. 

5 Of. Dein. xxii. 34 : Kk7)^v6px>v Kafliomjfftv 6 vofior drifjiCa^ 
tot) irarpos. In the Gortynian Code the son is not Jieres 

nemsarivSf as at Athens, 

6 The principles of equal shares to all of the same degree, and 
of represeritation and distribution p&f stirpes, seem to have 
been applied also to collaterals and when the estate passed 
through daughters. 


At Athens daughters had absolutely no rights of 
inheritance by the side of their father’s sons ; hub 
their brothers were under obligation to provide 
them with a suitable dowiy and to give them in 
marriage (Dem. xlv. 74).^ 

Failing lineal heirs, or a valid and undisputed 
adoption by will, it was necessary to fall back upon 
the rules of intestate succession. 

The law, obscure already in the 4th cent, B.c.,2 ran as follows : 

‘ Whosoever dies without a will, if he leavebehind him daughters, 
[the next-of-kin] with their hand [shall inherit]. If he do not 
[leave daughters], the following shall be masters of his estate. 
If there be brothers of the same father [as the deceased, they 
shall inherit] ; and if there ho legitimate children of brothers, 
they shall take their father’s share. If there be no brothers or 
brothers’ children, [sisters, of the same father as the deceased, 
and children] » of them, shall inherit, in the same way. But 
males and the issue of males shall have precedence [over females 
and the issue of females], if they have the same origin [as the 
said females], even if [such males] be in degree more distant. 
If there be none on the father’s side as far as children of first 
cousins, the collaterals on the deceased’s mother’s side shall in 
like manner inherit. But if there he no descendants on either 
his father’s side or his mother's side, within the prescribed 
limits, the nearest in descent on his father’s .side shall inherit. 
But an illegitimate son or illegitimate daughter cannot claim 
as next-of-kin either family cult or family estate, if born after 
the Archonship of Eukleides.’4 

Succession at Athens, therefore, was arranged 
according to a series of stocks : (a) lineal descend- 
ants of the deceased ; failing these, an heir must 
be sought in (6) that inner circle of relatives 
constituting the deceased’s dyxLcrrela : (1) descend- 
ants of his father ; (2) descendants of his paternal 
grandfather ; (3) descendants and collaterals of his 
mother ; (4) failing all these, the nearest kinsman 
of any degree discoverable on the father’s side.® 
The downwards and outwards limit, which was 
also the limit of the was given by the 

deceased’s first cousins once removed, i.e. children 
of his first cousins (cousins-german). That is to 
say, ultimately any great-grandson could claim as 
heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a common 
ancestor *, with respect to that inheritance a new 
succession began at this ;^oint, so that second 
cousins, as such, had no claim upon one another’s 
estate, hut each found his heir, failing a son, in 
the circle of his own dyx^o'reis as aforesaid.® The 
oTkos included four generations, down to great- 
grandsons (second cousins to one another).'^ Such 
an one could not inherit from any below the third 
generation, being himself, as heir (=son), the 
fourth. That is to say, the third generation could 
call upon the fourth to undertake the duties of 
sonship — in primitive times doubtless without 
escape. 

‘ Whether we look at the rights of succession, or at the duties 
of the blood-feud, or at the honours owed to the dead, we 
discover on all sides signs that the a-yvicrT^ta was not a con- 
ception that could he extended mdefinitely ’ (Wyse, p. 666). It is 
an archaic classification, one of the oldest facts of Greek social 


1 There was no legal definirion of a suitable dowry, A father 

in Lya. xxxii. 6 stipulates in his will the amount to be given ; 
but this probably could not bind his heirs as a matter of law. 
Insoriptions seem to prove that at Mykonos (BOB vi. [1882] 
690), and at Ephesos (Dittenberger, Leipzig, 1898-1901, 

no. 510, 1. 65), the law was the same as at Athens. 

2 Of. Aristotle, Ath. JPol. 9 : rh ytypd^dai roxii vjS/xovs* 

aTrA-Ss, prjSk cra^wv, wtmep 6 irepl t»v Kkqpuiv ml erriKk^puiv, 
dvdytai iroAAi? a/x^tcr/STTTrjorcis yLyveaBau Soion, who perhaps 
really was the first to redact these laws, was, of course, simply 
formulating the practice of immemorial antiquity. The law is 
paraphrased by Isseus (xi, 1). 

3 But the gap here may be much larger (see J. H. Lipsius, 
AtU Proc.3, Berlin, 1887, p, 684), 

4 The text of the law, clearly not complete, is quoted in [Dem,] 
xliii. 61. 

3 Nothing is known about the disposal of "bma naeantia at 
Athens. Perhaps the case never arose ; at any rate there is 
nothing like the Roman umeapiio pro h&rede. 

3 Strictly, the term ay^torrefadid not embrace sons or grand- 
sons, but meant those who succeed on failure of lineal heirs, 
and must, therefore, prove their title (la* iii. 69). 

7 Of. Oic. de Ojf. i. 17 : ‘Prima aocietas in ipso coniugdo cst ; 
proxima in liberis ; deinde tma domus, communia omnia . . . 
sequnntur fratrum coniunoflonea, post consobrinorum sobrino- 
rumque, qui cum una domo iam capi non possint, in alias domes 
tanquam in oolonias exeunt.' 
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organization, perhaps designed to apply not originally to the 
transmission or property, but to distinctions of religious obliga- 
tion towards the dead, and community in blood vengeance. 

The effect of the maxim /cpotrerv roi/s dppevas was 
to split each stock into two sections, the male 
excluding the female. ^Sons and sons’ sons inherited 
before daughters and daughters" issue. Similarly, 
a brother’s son, though a step further from the 
common ancestor (the deceased’s father in this 
case), excluded his own aunt, the deceased’s sister. 
This principle governed all successions, whether in 
the direct line or as between collaterals. But it 
held only within each in turn of the orders or 
stocks of succession, so that a female in stock (1) 
excluded a male of stock (2). Thus, a sister of the 
deceased by the same father (d5eX<^l) ojj^oTrarptd) 
ranked before his male cousin on the father’s side 
{dve^ibs Trpbs Trarpbs), because, the condition iK r&v 
a&riuvj or issue from the same point on the stem, 
not being realized, male preference did^ not here 
operate ; a female cousin on the father’s side {dvexl/lor 
Trpbs Tarpds) would, on the same principle, exclude 
the uterine brother (d5cX06s d/toja^rptos). The law 
called to succession the paternal kindred down to 
and including first cousins once removed before 
admitting the relatives on the mother’s side. And 
these in their turn ranked as follows : (1) uterine 
brothers, and issue j (2) uterine sisters, and issue j 
(3) maternal uncles of the deceased, and issue ; (4) 
maternal aunts, and issue. The limit here also was 
first cousins’ children. The symmetry of the table 
of orders of succession is intelligible; the real 
difficulty is to understand how precedence of males 
was combined with the principle of representation.^ 
Greek family law does not exemplify the levirate^ or marriage 
of the widow by the deceased’s brocher for the purpose of per- 
petuating the line. The wife, as such, 2 could not inherit from 
her husband, whose estate, failing lineal heirs, must pass to his 
father’s or mother’s relatives. An analogy to the levirate is 
perhaps to be found in Sparta, where a wife might be commis- 
sioned by her husband to bear children to another (Xen. JResp, 
Lae. i. 7 ; see M. P. Nilsson, * DieGrundlagendes spartanischen 
Lebens,’ in Klio^ xii. [Leipzig, 19123 326 ff.). 

Did Attic law recognize the ‘melancholy succession’ of 

E arents to the estate of deceased children? A passage in 
38sua (xi. 30) seems to assert that under certain conditions a 
mother might succeed her son, and perhaps in his time the law 
was interpreted as containing an implicit recognition of her 
right ; but this contradicts another passage in the same speech 
(XL 17). That a father ranked before all collaterals has been 
deduced from the obligation of sons to maintain parents and 
grandparents (la. viii. 32) ; but this would prove too much, if 
it will bear any inference at all (of. J. H, Lipsius, JDaa atti^che 
Mecht and Rechtsverfahren, ii, 660). 

If a man, having no son of his body, died with- 
out adopting an heir, leaving only a daughter (or 
daughters), she was in a peculiar position, in that 
she could not claim her father’s estate, but was 
herself liable to be claimed at law i^rldiKos) by col- 
laterals as an appendage thereto (Is. x. 5). She 
was an iTrlkXrjpos ‘on the estate,’ and became the 
object of a claim at law {iiriSLKacrla), in which a 
court ® decided who was next-of-kiu, and entitled 
to take her to wife {crvpoLKi)(Fai ry yvpainl Kdpios, Is. 
viii. 31) with the estate.^ 

The rules of succession to an MkKtjpos followed 
those of intestate succession to the estate (/cX^po^) 
1 Would representation be possible when the division was 
amongst cousins’ children, and so bring in the fifth generation, 
which fell outside the dyxicrreia? When Isssus (vii, 18 f.) says 
thtac male preference really began only with first cousins, he is 
simply dishonest (see Wyse, p. 660). 

a She might be, and in fact perhaps generally was, related to 
him by blood. 

S At Sparta it was the duty of the kings Stjed^etv irarpouxov 
rapdeyov ir^pt, es tw ifci/^erou o irarijp avrijv 

(Herod, yi. 67). This power of decision was important, 
and sometimes entailed serious consequences for the body politic 
(oh Aristotle, RoL l koX wept MvrtAiJviji/ iirtK\T^p(av 
ajdirms y^ofiivri?, ktA, ; and so in Phokis, ih.). At Sparta, king 
Kleomenes having died awatSor epcrevoy yovov, his daughter 
Gorgo was married by her unde Leonidas (Herod, vii. 206). 

^The law in respect of girls not yet marriageable is not 
known. The Gortynian Code permits the * heiress * (n-aTp^wKov) 
to be married when she is twelve. If Blass has rightly restored 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol, 66. 7, fourteen was the lower limit at 
Athens. 


itself, with the obvious modifications, the general 
principle being that she was the prize of that male 
relative {dyx^ffre^s) who would have inherited the 
estate ah intesfato had she not existed. Claimants 
fell into stocks as before. Within each stock the 
rule of seniores priores may have been followed. 
As the primitive aim had been to continue the 
male line, descendants and collaterals of the de- 
ceased’s mother were perhaps not originally ad- 
missible; the tendency would be to enlarge the 
list of claimants when property was at stake, and 
in the 4th cent. B.c. the mother’s relatives had a 
legal claim to the MkXtjpos just as they had to the 

KXTjpOS. 

The next-of-kin could not be compelled to marry the girl if 
she was poor ; he had the choice of bestowing her in marriage 
with a portion on a scale fixed by law according to his own 
property-classification, and it was the Archon’s duty (on which 
see Is. vii. 30) to see that he adopted one or other course (law 
in [Dem.] xliii. 54: ru>v eiriKXi^pbiT/ 6cr<xt Otitikov reXovcrcv, ktA.). 
The decision of the next-of-kin would generally turn upon the 
size of the estate, and a rich ‘heiress’ was naturally a coveted 
prize. If he was himself below the third property-class, he was 
apparently free of obligation to dower. Contumacy was probably 
construed as /cd/cwo-t? ejrtKAiJpov.^tbe penalty for which was seri- 
ous. Her enforced dowry would probably make it worth the 
while of a more distant kinsman to take the girl. In the case of a 
rich eTTt/cAijpoff, waiver hythe first kinsman entitled to her opened 
the door to the next in succession. In Sparta apparently the 
next-of-kin gained the right to bestow in marriage an cwikXtjpos 
upon whom he pleased, and this was one cause of the gradual 
concentration of wealth (Aristotle, PoL ii. 9. 1270a ; see W. L. 
Newman, Pol. of At. ^ Oxford, 1887, ii. 827). 

The estate to which an IttckAtwo? was appended did not pass 
to the next-of-kin who married her, but to the son (^vyarptSovy) 
or sons on attaining majority— their father in the meantime 
being controller (/cvptoy) of the estate, and enjoying the usufruct 
(Is. lii. 50). The err£«Xi?po? was thus not strictly an ‘ heiress,’ 
but an intermediary through whom the estate passed to her 
father’s heir (Is. viii. 31).2 Whether her first son had an exclusive 
right to his grandfather’s estate is not clear ([Dem.] xlvi. 20: 
KoX kdv eiTLKATjpov rty yevTjTat, /cal ap,a ^terey, Koarecv 

T(oy xpVM’drioi/, top Si a%rov fierpetp -rp ^jjrpt— not in accord with 
Is. viii. 31 : ol ysvofievoL valSes, xrA. ; see Wyse, p. 361). It is 
obvious that it might indeed be little to the advantage of the 
boy to pass out of his father’s oTxoy into that of his maternal 
grandfather by posthumous adoption, leaving his brothers to 
inherit the paternal estate. One thing, however, is certain— 
that primitive family law or custom took no account whatever 
of personal likes or dislikes ; it was left to esprits forts and the 
lawyers of a later age to defy or evade its rules, pending their 
abrogation by the emancipated community. 

Interest in the i-irlKX'opos culminates when the 
complications of previous marriage are considered. 
What happened ii she had been given in marriage 
by her father to one^ who was not also next-of- 
km? Isseus is explicit that the next-of-kin had 
an absolute right to compel her to abandon her 
husband and to marry her himself (Is. iii. 64: iroXXol 
ifvvoLKovvTes ijdrj d<l>ppy)vrai rds eavruiv ywaiKas), In 
practice, doubtless, she might escape by sacrificing 
the estate, if the next-of-kin would be satisfied 
with that ; but such bargains can hardly have been 
legalized, and what fiction was in use to prevent 
the next in succession from asserting his claim 
upon waiver by the first is not known (cf. Is. iii. 
74 ; And. i. 121 : KaXXfas \ayxdvet vlei r<p ^auroD 
rijs iiTiKX'i^pov, tva iinhLKiffoJpaL iyth). Perhaps the 
existence of male issue of the marriage may have 
extinguished the claims of the next-of-kin, as at 
Grortyn. General considerations of equity are 
quite inapplicable to the problem. ' All the rules 

1 It must be borne in mind that a female, married or un- 
married, without brothers or grandfather became ewlKkripos on 
her father’s death, though she had not a penny in the world 
(and whatever her age), and had a claim as such upon the next- 
of-kin, The intention of the institution was not to discover 
who should receive a windfall, but upon whom lay the sacred 
duty of nerpetuating the dead man’s line. Naturally, as the 
older religious ideas at the basis of the family decayed, the 
purely financial aspect of the situation tended to become para- 
mount. 

2 Hence she is never called ttKyipovipos (cf. Dem. Ivii. 41; 
€7nK\i^aov KXinpQVOpT^aras). 

s If he had been adopted, in lifetime or by will, he was, of 
course, ‘ son,’ and his wife did not become k’niKhtipos on her 
father’s death. If the will or the act of adoption were contested 
and declared invalid, she would at once become mCkKyjpa^ and 
he subject to claim. 
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concerning the iwiKXTjpos are a violation of equitv* 
(Wyse, p. 609). ^ 

It seems that a man, on becoming entitled to an 
iTrUXTjpos, could put away his wife, or at least 
bestow her on another, in order to take advantage 
of his good fortune (cf. Dem. Ivii. 41 : iriK^pov 
KX’rjpovojiL'^cra.s e^irdpov), 

^ 11. The interest of the Attic law of inheritance 
lies largely in its application of the rules govern- 
ing primitive society to a democratic organization 
steadily drifting away from the old point of view. 
The Gortynian Code ^ exhibits these principles as 
modified in a Dorian oligarchical society. 

At Gortyn intestate succession is tlie rule, for 
testamentary power is unknown, so that the Code 
in this respect is more archaic than Solon’s laws. 
Male precedence is in force, as at Athens. The 
estate passes to the following series of heirs : (1) the 
deceased’s children, grandchildren, or great-grand- 
children ; (2) his brothers, their children, or grand- 
chUdren ; (3) his sisters, their children, or grand- 
children ; (4) failing these, it goes to ^ those 
entitled’ {oh k ottw k J, i.e. the next-of- 

kin) j (5) failing a kinsman, to ' those constituting 
the family lot’ (ras FolkIcls otnvh k iWrio /cXapos, i.e. 
the serfs on the estate, who are thus a man’s heirs 
in the last resort). ^ 

The Code is in advance of the Athenian law in its treatment 
of women, for (1) although sons have sole right to the town- 
house and its furniture, and the cattle, daughters share In the 
rest of the patrimony, a daughter’s share being fixed at half 
that of a son; 3 (2) a woman has rights of several property 
absolute during her lifetime against both husband and children ; 
(3) her property is transmitted in the same way as a man’s 
estate. 

The Code contains elaborate rules about the 
TTarp^wKos (=^t£kX^Pos). Clearly the original idea 
of providing male succession to the deceased has 
come to be felt less strongly than at Athens, and 
the pecuniary interests of the relatives override 
the conception of duty to the dead ; in especial, 
the institution conflicts with the right of inherit- 
ance given to women by the Code. The Gortynian 
TTCLTpcpwKos IS, in fact, a true ^heiress,’ retaining her 
inheritance in severalty for life, and is not, as at 
Athens, a mere vehicle of the estate to her son.'* 
The right to marry the heiress belongs to (1) her 
father’s brothers according to seniority — there 
are several rarp(pa)/coi, the second brother is entitled 
to the second sister, and so on ; (2) if there are no 
living brothers of the dead man, the sons of the 
senior uncle claim their cousins in order of seni- 
ority ; but any living uncle excludes his nephews, 
sons of a predeceased elder brother. There is 
nothing to show that the right to marry the 
‘heiress’ passes beyond these to the other col- 
laterals ; t.6., the conception of the dyx<^<J‘T€la is 
looser than at Athens. The rule is that each 
claimant lays his account with one irarp^w^oy only 
(v. 27 : piicLv 5’ iKey irarpmmov rbv ^irijSdtXXovTa, '7rX£a$ 
dk ; i.e,, if a compromise is accepted by him, 
he cannot go on to assert a claim to the next 
sister ; and, conversely, compromise with the senior 
claimant frees the rarpcpQKos from all. But, if 
there are no next-of-kin, she is required to find 
her husband among her tribesmen, if possible — 
giving them the chance by public advertisement. 

1 The date of the actual Code is perhaps not earlier than the 
5th cent. B.o,, but its basis is very muon older. The sections 
concerning inheritance and heiresses seem to give the whole 
law on their subject, and to belong to the newest section of 
the Code. 

2 But on this see Kohler-Ziebarth, Das Stadlrechtvon Gortyn, 

8 A daughter previously given in marriage with dowry by her 

father has no further claim, the dowry being fixed in amount 
by law as half a son’s share in the intestate estate. Ephoros 
(quoted by Strabo, p. 482 : 5^ eonriv, av a8e\tif»)l itrt, to 

w^t<rv Tov aaeX<^ov ftep£5pff) m^es this the universal rule in 
Crete. 

4 This is marked as an innovation in the Code by the fact that 
a retrospective limit of its working is given. The definition of 
a Yrarp<^fco« is the same as at Athena. 
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The Code deals with the situations arising when one or other 
of the parties is too young to marry, or is unwilling to do bo. 
Neither is, in fact, compelled to marry the other ; the next-of- 
kin may simply waive his claim, in which case it is open for the 
next in succession to claim, or he may accept the legal indem- 
nity of half the estate (which frees the irarpcaSiKos from further 
claims of next-of-kin). It rests solely with* the varpipSiKos to 
decide whether she will marry or indemnify the claimant. 

The Code lays down definite rules for the follow- 
ing interesting eases : {a) when a woman who is 
already married becomes irarpipmos by the death 
of her father and (or) her brother, and [b) when 
a ircLTpipOKos becomes a widow. In each case the 
liabilities turn upon the presence or absence of 
children, {a) The married TarpipuiKos is not com- 

elled, but is at liberty, k) separate from her hus- 

and (1) if there are children (r^xva), the rights of 
all claimants are extinguished, and she may remain 
in statu quo, or, hy surrendering one-half of the 
estate to her husband,^ regain her freedom to re- 
marry within her tribe j (2) if there are no chil- 
dren, the rights of the next-of-kin operate, but, at 
the price of half of the estate paid to him who has 
first claim, she can either remain in statu quo or 
separate from her husband and re-marry within 
her tribe. (^>) In the case of a Tarpq}&Kos who be- 
comes a widow : (1) if there are children, rights of 
relatives lapse, and she may re-marry, if she pleases, 
within her tribe, without penalty ; (2) if there are 
no children, the first marriage is of non-eflect, the 
rights of relatives revive, and she must either marry 
the next-of-kin or indemnify him, as before. The 
‘ heiress ’ must, therefore, marry under any circum- 
stances ; she is not free from that obligation either 
through failure of next-of-kin or by indemnifying. 
Again, it is not nntil she has borne a child that she 
has fulfilled her duty wholly, and is thenceforth 
free. On the other hand, she cannot, as at Athens, 
he forced into a distasteful union, 

III. An interesting inquiry is as to what hap- 
pened when this body of HeUenic legal principles 
came into contact with other systems — those of the 
East and Egypt, and finally with that of Rome. 
Especially interesting must have been the relations 
established, in the great Hellenistic foundations of 
the Seieucids. As regards Ptolemaic Egypt, the 
answer is being ^ven by tbe Papyri (cf. Mitteis, 
p. 46 ff.). In the East the Syrian Code shows how 
the social structure was modified hv the combined 
working of Hellenic tradition and Homan legal 
ideas in the early centuries of the Empire. 

The Synau Code, in its rules of intestate succession, exhibits 
tbe following chief analogies with Hellenic law; (1) natural 
right of legitimate chilclren to inherit the patrimony ; 2 (2) a 
Buccession of stocks ; (3) mate precedence (4) equal distribu- 
tion within the stocks ; (6) rights of inheritance ^ven to rela- 
tives of the deceased’s motber on failure of the patcrnjJ side. 

On the other hand, the Code exhibits the following departures 
from the Athenian rule : (1) daughters rank with sons, and 
sisters rank with brother of tbe deceased, for equal share j 
(2) his mother ranks with bis brothers and sisters for an equal 
share with them ; (8) yet issue of daughters and sisters inherit 
Oiftsr the agnates,* i,e. after his uncles and their sons, but 
before his aunts and their issue. A fourth divergence would 
lie in the fact that, by the Syrian rule, tbe father inherits before 
brothers and sisters of the deceased— if it were proved that at 
Athens he could nob inherit from a son. 

The right of daughters to some share in the patrimony was 
already recognized m the Gortynian Code ; but it seems prob- 
able that these divergences from the general Hellenic practice 
are due bo the influence of Roman law, and perhaps to definite 
interference on the part of Constantine (see Mitteis, p. 342 ff.). 

1 The law says simply, ‘ parting the estate as laid down by law ’ 
(S(,<fAaK6v<r&p rwr KpripdruiV ^ ^parrai)* and this might mean 
that in this case also the indemnity goes to the nexc-of-kin (see 
Eteueit dos inser, jwrid. grecqms^ 1 474). The next-of-kin 
m^ht, of course, already be her husband. 

2 0f. Varro; *venlo nunc ad alterum genus testamenti quod 
dicltur physicum, in quo Graeci belliores quam noatri’ (fr. 
quoted m F, Schulin, Has gr. Tssiaimnt wrgliohm mil dem 
r^isohen, Basel, 1882, p, 16), 

8 The Code gives a reason for this ; * Bonn die Gesetze sucnen 
den reinen Samen|heraus, und wer der mchate ist, den bringen 
sie der Erbachaft nahe ' (quoted in Mitteis, 326). 

4 i.e,, daughters and sisters cannot be represented, as in Attic 
law, by their children ; but sons are represented by their sons. 
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INHERITANCE (Hebrew). —Our word ‘in- 
heritance’ has no exact equivalent in Hebrew, 
The various terms which denote possession may be 
used when the possession comes in the way of suc- 
cession to a person deceased. But, if this is the 
case, the context must show how the possession 
came about. When we inquire of the documents 
in the Canon how this succession was regulated, 
we find no answer until we come to the latest 
period of the history. The oldest code of laws is 
silent on this point, and the patriarchal narratives 
refiect latex conditions. The Biblical writers evi- 
dently supposed matters of this kind to be regu- 
lated by well-known family and tribal customs. 

For Israel’s nomadic stage, therefore, we are 
left to conjecture. Fortunately the customs of the 
desert are much the same in all ages, and conjec- 
tures based on the analogies of nomad life may 
claim a considerable degree of certainty. In- 
dividual ownership of land is unknown in this 
state of society, and personal property is small in 
amount. The man owns liis arms, the woman her 
ornaments. The cattle, while nominally the pro- 
perty of the shaikh, are really common to the 
whole clan. ^ The spoils of war are divided among 
the able-bodied men. At a man’s death his arms 
are seized by the next-of-kin, or are divided, like 
the spoils of war, among the men able to bear 
arms. Women do not inherit, because they are 
themselves the property of their husbands and 
pass to the heirs with the rest of the estate. This 
was the rule in Israel even after the settlement 
in Canaan. Muhammad’s regulation, giving a 
daughter half as much of the estate as went to a 
son, was an innovation on the earlier custom, 
according to which none could be heirs who did 
not take part in battle.^ In the nature of the case 
Hebrew custom must have been the same. 

Israel established itself in Canaan partly by 
conquest, partly by amalgamation with the older 
inh^itants. So far as the arable land was ac- 
quired by conquest it was treated like other spoils 
of war. Each family group assigned portions for 
tillage to its able-bodied men, but without relin- 
quishing title. On the other hand, we must sup- 
pose the Canaanites to have had private property 
in land. The cultivation of the vine and olive is 
hardly practicable under any other system. Light 
on the state of things in this period may be got 
from present custom in Palestine. Here we find 
priva^ ownership of part of the land, and along 
with it communal ownership of another part. The 
land of the commune is laid out in portions of 
equal value, and then assigned by lot to the culti- 
vators.2 The frequency with which the lot is 

1 ii. 12 ; W. E. Smith, Kinship a/nd Marriagein Early 

Arabia^ Cambridge, 1885, p. 54. 

2F. Bahi, Die sodale Verhdltnisse der IsraeliUn, Berlin, 
1S99, p. 57a. “ : , ' * 


spoken of in the OT indicates some such system 
of allotment. But private property in land is also 
indicated. Naboth refuses to sell his vineyard, 
and the narrative shows that there were no re- 
strictions on his title. ^ The patriarchal stories 
represent Abraham and Jacob as buying land 
from the earlier inhabitants.® 

While we suppose that private property in land 
was fully recognized in this period, it is probable 
that the right of inheritance was limited to male 
kinsmen. There is no clear case of women owning 
land before the Exile, though they had personal 
property. The mother of Mieah saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and her title was recognized 
by her son.^ Abigail brought five slaves to David, 
though this seems to have been the whole of her 
fortune. Bachel and Leah each received a slave 
girl from her father.^ The case of Achsah, who is 
said to have received territory from Caleb,® forms 
no exception, for Achsah is only the eponym of a 
clan. Laban’s daughters, just referred to, say 
quite frankly that there is nothing for them in 
the house oi their father, and that he has sold 
them and eaten up the price. The language shows 
conclusively that at the time when the account 
was written daughters had no claim as heiresses, 
and that the most they could hope for from a 
generous father was some part of the price that 
he had received for them. The persistency with 
which the Hebrew writers represent the widow as 
an object of charity indicates that widows were 
without claim on the estates of their husbands. 

The dormant rights of the clan may have re- 
asserted themselves when a man died. But in the 
period of the monarchy it probably came to be 
recognized that the sons were the rightful heirs. 
Gifts by the father during his lifetime were recog- 
nized as valid, if we may argue from the conduct 
of Abraham towards the sons of his concubines.® 
But the inheritance went to all the sons — ^there 
was no difference between the son of a wife and 
the son of a concubine. The sons of Zilpah and 
Bilhah are on the same footing with the sons of 
Kachel and Leah.'^ Probably this was always the 
theory, and we may venture to adduce the ’Baby- 
lonian parallel, llere we read that, if a man 
recognizes the son of a slave woman by calling 
him ‘ my son,’ that son is entitled to a share of the 
estate. In Hebrew practice the son of a slave 
woman often suffered injustice. The expulsion of 
Ishmael is an illustration, and so is the banishment 
of Jephthah by his brothers.® . 

The first-born son had special rights. 

The law in Deuteronomy, which ijrobably reproduces ancient 
custom and guards it from abuse, is as follows : ‘ When a man 
has two wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they bear 
him children, if the firstborn helocg to the hated wife, then in 
the day in which he gives the inheritance to his sons he shall 
not be allowed to treat the son of the beloved wife as the first- 
born instead of the son of the hated. He shall recognize the 
firstborn (son of the hated) by giving him a double portion of 
whatever he has ; for he is the firstling of his strength and the 
right of the firstborn is his.* 9 

The birthright seems to have been originally 
connected with the chieftainship of the clan. 
That some sort of priestly prerogative also be- 
longed to the oldest son seems clear from the 
Pentateuohal narrative, which makes the tribe of 
Levi a substitute for the first-born sons of the 
people, and this prerogative was probably connected 
with the worship of the clan ancestors. 

The sharpness with which the law forbids the 
transfer of the birthright to any but the actual 
first-born indicates that earlier the matter had 
been in the power of the father. This also is illus- 
trated by the patriarchal story where Isaac is 
induced (unwittingly, to be sure) to give the 
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blessing to Jacob, and where Jacob in turn pre- 
fers Ephraim to Manasseh. The Chronicler be- 
lieves that the birthright was taken from Reuben 
and given to Joseph.^ All these stories are the 
reflexion of tribal relations, but they show that 
the transfer of the birthright was not a strange 
conception to the writers. We are nowhere told 
that the double portion given to the oldest son 
was to enable him to support the widow and the 
younger children, though this has usually been 
assigned as the reason. That the dependent 
members of the family passed into the care, or 
rather into the possession, of the heir, we have 
already had occasion to note. The right of the 
first-born son of a king to succeed to the throne 
was not necessarily a part of his prerogative, as 
we see in the case of Solomon. ^ 

In default of sons the patriarchal system makes 
the brothers inherit, and after them uncles, that 
is, father’s brothers. Next come cousins in the 
various degrees, always on the father’s side ; for, 
the women being excluded, their descendants have 
no rights. The Hebrews, however, always felt it 
to be a misfortune that a man should have no son 
to succeed him. The root of this feeling must be 
sought in the animistic stage of religion. The 
spirit of a man is left without sustenance and 
honour if he has no son to pay these dues. To 
prevent the name from being blotted out, custom 
early enjoined the levitate marriage, and, as in 
other cases, the custom was Anally embodied in 
the written law. Deuteronomy is specific on this : 

‘When brothers dwell together, and one of them dies leaving 
no son, the wife of the deceased shall not he given to a stranger. 
Her brother-in-law shall come to her and take her to him for a 
wife and perform a brother’s duty. And her first-born son shall 
succeed to the name of the brother who is dead, and his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.’^ 

How seriously the brother’s duty is taken is 
made clear by the story of Tamar in the hook of 
Genesis,^ where the reason given for Onan’s early 
death is his refusal to raise up seed to his brother, 
and where, also, it is held that Tamar, when re- 
fused another husband, is justified in taking a 
substitute by deception. In Deuteronomy the 
recalcitrant brother is put to open shame by the 
ceremony of pulling off the shoe.® 

The arrangement under discussion is a survival 
from the time when a man’s wives went to the 
next-of-kin. In fact, the levirate was the duty, 
not of the brother alone, but of the next-of-kin, 
whoever he might be. So Judah was the one upon 
whom the duty devolved when his son was in 
default. This is also the theory of the hook of 
Ruth. Ruth offers herself as wife to Boaz in the 
belief that he is next-of-kin to her deceased hus- 
band. Boaz informs her that there is a nearer 
kinsman, and he takes her only after this other 
has refused. Here the connexion with the right 
of inheritance is made clear by the statement 
that the kinsman has the right of redemption of 
such real estate as belonged to the deceased, the 
wife going with it. The book is not altogether 
clear, because it does not give the first-bom son to 
the deceased ; but in its general conception it agrees 
with what we know elsewhere of the levirate. At 
the present day it is Jewish custom to release the 
brother from his duty. The subject has a place 
here only so far as it throws light on the Jewish 
ideas of inheritance. The levirate was in force so 
long as it was thought necessary for a man to have 
a male heir. When the right of daughters to 
inherit was recognized, the law forbade the mar- 
ri^e of a woman to her brother-in-law. 

The device of adoption, by which a man who has 
no heir of his body begotten takes a child from 
another family to be his son, seems not to have 

1 Qn 2782*87 4817-20, 1 Ofa 6i. 2 1 K 1, wid cf. 2 Oh 2X8. 
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been much in use among the Hebrews. Where 
Abraham expects his slave to become his heir, 
however,! we think of the slave as having been 
made a ‘son’ of the clan. In the patriarchal 
period we find also the recognition of Ephraim and 
Manasseh by Jacob,^ which may be called an 
adoption; and the reception of Moses into the 
family of Pharaoh^ shows the idea not to have been 
unknown to the writers of these stories. At a 
later date one of the genealogists tells of a Hebrew 
who had no son, and who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian slave to wife, and the children were 
counted in the Hebrew line.'* None of these cases 
can be called historical ; and Esther, who was 
brought up by Mordecai, came to him not by 
adoption, but as his ward by the ordinary law of 
inheritance.® The declaration of the book of Pro- 
verbs, that a maid may ‘ inherit ’ from her mistress, 
is too slight to build upon.® 

We come to a time, finally, when daughters are 
aRowed to inherit. It would not be strange to 
discover that the idea of women holding property 
arose in connexion with the clan sagas. When 
the clans were brought into genealogical relations, 
those which had feminine names appeared as 
daughters of the eponym heroes of the whole 
people. As all the clans had territory in the land 
I of Israel, it was believed that the patriarchs had 
given portions to daughters as well as to sons. 
The story of Achsah, already mentioned, is in 
point.7 So is the statement that a daughter of 
Asher has a place in the genealogy. Further, we 
find an explicit declaration in the book of Joshua 
that the daughters of Manasseh took possession 
along •with his sons,® The genealogy in Ezra knows 
I of a certain Barzillai who received that name 
j because he married the daughter of Barzillai the 
; Gileadite.® We must suppose the daughter to 
; have been an heiress, and the case naturally leads 
up to that of the daughters of Zelophehad. We 
read in the book of Numbers that, when Israel was 
about to take possession of the Promised Land, the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses informing 
Mm that their fatner had died, leaving no son. In 
consefiuence they fear that his name will be blotted 
out, for he will receive no portion in the coming 
division of the land. On consultation with the 
oracle, Moses is directed to grant their implied 
req.uest, and to assign them the portion which 
should fall to their father. The conclusion of the 
paragraph is a specific direction that hereafter 
daughters shall inherit where there are no sons.' 
The law, however, is amended, or supplemented, 
in another chapter by the req^uirement that, where 
daughters succeed to landed property, they shall 
marry within their own tribe ; otherwise the land 
of their father will be lost to the tribe of which he 
was a member.^® The regulation here given shows 
how precedents for new laws were sought in the 
history of the people. When it was seen to he an 
injustice that daughters should be shut out of the 
inheritance in favour of remoter relatives, a pre- 
cedent was found in the tribal traditions. If 
females inherited in the patriarchal age— which 
seems to be shown by the narratives— vmy should 
they not now have the privilege ? The answer to 
the {Question is given in the law here promulgated. 
But along with the desirability of giving these 
rights to daughters was a sense of the inviolability 
of the tribal boundaries as fixed in the Mosaic age. 
On this account the regulation was supplemented, 
as we have seen. The arrangement by which the 
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daughters are obliged to marry within their own 
tribe could not have seemed a hardship — perhaps 
it hardly seemed an innovation — because from the 
earliest times a kinsman was thought to he the 
most desirable suitor for a young woman's hand. 
Arab custom in this matter is well known, and as 
late as the time of Tohit the cousin had a presump- 
tive right as against other suitors. 

In the post- Exilic period, therefore, the idea of 
women holding property and inheriting it became 
thoroughly established. Job gave his daughters 
portions along with his sons, and the author of the 
last chapter of Proverbs found it natural that a 
capable woman should buy a field with the earn- 
ings of her own hands, ^ Written testaments are 
nowhere spoken of in the OT, but it is assumed 
that a man about to die will dispose of his estate 
by word of mouth. So Ahithophel ‘ gives orders 
concerning his house' before committing suicide 
aud Hezekiah, when dangerously ill, is advised to 
regulate his affairs.^ The last words of a father to 
his sons would naturally couple advice and admoni- 
tion with directions concerning property. Hence 
the character of the testament (though not so 
called) put into the mouth of Jacob. Ben Sira 
recommends that one distribute his goods at the 
end of life, but not earlier.^ It is not certain that 
a written will is intended in any of these passages, 
or in the passage in Tobit sometimes cited in this 
connexion. 

The latest portions of the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion aim at limiting the right of testamentary 
disposition in accordance with the theory of divine 
ownership. The land being J ahweh’s, and assigned 
by Him to the various tribes, it should be kept in 
perpetuity in possession of those tribes. To this end 
no man was to have the right of disposing of his share 
to any one but the next-of-kin. Moreover, in case 
he were driven by poverty so to dispose of it, he 
could give only a lease for the time to the next 
Jubilee year, when it would revert to him or his 
direct descendants. The basis of this regulation 
is probably the old clan order by which the indi- 
vidual held only what was assigned him by the 
commune, We learn from Jeremiah that, when 
land was sold, it was offered first of all to a 
kinsman.® 

Whether a criminal forfeited his property rights 
is nowhere specifically told us. When Naboth was 
executed for blasphemy,® his estate was seized by 
the king ; but this may have been simply an act of 
tyranny, and without authority of law or custom. 
If we may argue from Achan’s case,^ the man 
guilty of sacrilege had his property destroyed 
with himself. What became of his lands when 
he had any is not clear. We should expect them 
to be forfeited to the temple, as ‘ devoted * to the 
divinity. 

Literatcrb. — ^The Hebrew law as understood by the tradi- 
tional authorities is tormulated in the Talmud treatises Baba 
Bathra and Yebamoth, The most thorough discussion, and one 
still valuable, is J, Selden’s Be SuoGe$si(yaibu6 ad Leges Mehrca- 
orum in Bona Befunctorwm (1638), in bis collected works, 
London, 1726, vol. ii. 1-76 ; J. D. Michaelis treats the subject 
with his usual learning in his Mosaisches Prankfort, 1770 

(Bug. tr. Commentari&s on th& Laws of Moses, London, 1814), 
§§ 78-80 and 98 j E, L6vy, La Famille dans VantiquitS 
israiUte, Paris, 1906, and T, Engert, JBAe- ttnd Familimreclit 
der Hebrdetf Munich, 1906, give good summaries of what is 
known on the subject. On the levirate, see S. R. Driver's com- 
mentary on Dt 25W0, where other literature is cited. The cus- 
tom of release among modern Jews is described by J. Buxtorf, 
Bynagoga Judaiea^, Basel, 1661, § xxx., and by J. C. G. Boden- 
achatz, Kvrehliehe Verfassnng der Tieutigen Judsn, Erlangen, 
1748, pp. 148-168. Beference may he made also to the articles 
‘Heir,* in fiJOJ?, *Brhe,* in Hamburger, ‘Inheritance,* in 
and ‘Pamilie und Ehe bei den Hebraern,* in vol. v. 

(1898), condensed as * PamUy and Marriage Eelations 'in SchafE- 
Herzog, vol, iv. (1909). H. PEESBEVEB SMITH. 
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INHERITANCE (Hindu).— The rules, of sue- 
cession, as developed by the Brahman lawyers of 
India, may be described as to some extent a 
spiritual bargain in which the right to succeed 
to another depends on the successor’s capacity for 
benefiting that person by the offering of funeral 
oblations [mddha). Thus the term sapin^a, which 
is commonly used to denote a heritable relation, 
means literally a relation connected through 
funeral oblations of food, such as a hall of rice 
ipinda). The more remote ancestors, viz. the 
great-grandfather, his father and grandfather, who 
are offered only the fragments of that ball of 
rice which remain on the hands of the offerer, were 
therefore called ^partakers of the wipings' {lepa- 
hhdgin^ Manu, iii. 216). Still more distant is the 
relationship of samdnodalcas^ or kinsmen, connected 
by the mere offering of water, said to extend to 
the fourteenth degree. In a decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it was declared 
that ‘there is in the fiindu law so close a con- 
nexion between their religion and their succession 
to property, that the preferable right to perform 
kraddh is commonly viewed also as governing the 
preferable right to succession of property.’ Dubois 
(in India, 1792-1823) observes (Bindu Manners^, 
p. 374) ‘ that the right of inheritance and the duty 
of presiding at the obsequies are inseparable one 
from the other. When, therefore, a wealthy man 
dies 'without direct descendants, a crowd of remote 
relatives appear to dispute with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites. The con- 
test is occasionally so tumultuous and prolonged 
that the body of the deceased is in a state of com- 
plete putrefaction before a definite settlement of 
these many pretensions is arrived at.’ And so an 
old Sanskrit authority says, ‘ He who inherits the 
wealth presents the funeral oblation,’ and ‘ A son 
shah present the funeral oblations to his farther, 
even though he inherit no pxoperiy’ (Imtitutes 
of Visnu, XV. 40, 43). The doctrine of spiritual 
efficacy was further developed, and relied on as a 
corroborative argument in favour of certain ex- 
positions of the texts on inheritance, in the Ddya- 
ohdga and other leading works of the Bengal School 
of law. The Mitdksardi on the other hand, which 
is the leading authority on the law of inheritance 
for the majority of the Hindus, explains the term 
sapinda as denoting one of the same body, a 
blooi relation, and does not give countenance to 
any other, principle than propinquity, or proximity 
of birth, as regulating the order of succession. 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the right of 
snccession and the obligation to offer the customary 
kraddhs may be supposed to have been constantly 
present to the Hindu miad. The widow, in par- 
ticular, who succeeds to her husband’s property 
on failure of male descendants, is enjoinea to offer 
up the regular oblations to him at stated times. 

The religious element enters largely into the 
Indian law of inheritance in other respects besides 
the general rules of succession. Thus civil death, 
Le. the exclusion of a man from his caste on 
account of some offence or breach of caste rules, 
has the same consequences as natural death, and 
causes the property of the person out-casted (patita) 
to devolve on his heirs, and himself to lose the 
capacity to ioherit any property devolving on him. 
Civil death is now inoperative, as loss of caste, 
according to an Act of 1850, does not affect a man’s 
civil rights. Spiritual relationship is recognized as 
well as blood relationship, the pupil succeeding to 
his spiritual teacher ana vice versa. No relative 
can, as a rule, claim any property acquired by a 
man during the time he was a sannydsl (ascetic). 
It is taken by one of his disetolos, who should per- 
form the funeral rites according to custom. The 
succession goes either hy nomination by the previous 
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sannydn or by election after his death. The san- 
nydsis are, in many cases, heads of a matha {mutt)y 
i.&. of a religious institution founded and endowed 
for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
doctrines of some religious sect. These monastic 
institutions were endowed with con.siderable grants 
of land by Hindu princes and noblemen, their pro- 
perty being vested" in the preoe^or or head for the 


even versed in the first principles of their religion, 
the acquirement of wealth by trade being their great 
object, the old rule of succession remams, and the 
property passes hy inheritance to no one who does not 
fill the office. It is devoted to the maintenance of the 
establishment, but the superior has large control 
over it and is not accountable for its management. 
The two principal Sanskrit treatises on inheritance 
and succession on which the law as administered 
by the British Courts of India is supposed to be 
based are the Mitdicsard and the Dd/yahhUga. 
Colehrooke’s English translation of these two works 
was first published in 1810. 


Literature. — R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance^ Partition^ and Adoption^, 2 vols., 
Bombay, 1889 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and UsageT^ Madras, 
1906 ; J . JoUy, History of the Hindu Lccw^^^Oalcutta, 1885 ; G. 
Sarkar, Hindu Law^, do. 1903 ; J. A. Dubois and H. K. 
Beauchamp, Hindu Manners^, Oxford, 1906; E. J. Tre- 
velyan, Hindu Law; London, 1912; Madras Law Journal, 

1891 fl. J. Jolly. 


INHERITANCE (Jewish).— The Jewish law 
of inheritance based itself on the Biblical regula- 
tions (on which see W. H. Bennett, art. ‘ Heir,’ in 
HDB ii. 340). In the Babbinic Code these refla- 
tions were systematized, and the accepted principles 
are given in the Codes of Maimonides {Hilkhoth 

258 and §§ 276-289). In ^modern times, * Jewish 
practice naturally conforms to the civil laws of ttie 
States in which Jews are domiciled. So far as 
the older Rabbinic laws are concerned, the rule 
of inheritance may he summarized as follows ; 

‘ The order of succession in intestacy is : first, sons (eldest son 
taking a double portion), their descendants ; daughters, their 
descendants. Failing issue, the father succeeds, then brothers 
(Mishn. Baha Baihra, viii. 2). Sisters come after brothers and 
their descendant* (<6.), If a son dies in his father’s lifetime, 
grandchildren succeed to their father’s share in the estate of 
their grandfather (Bab, BaJia Bathra, 1225). A man is his 
mother’s heir, the husband is the wife’s heir, but the wife is 
not her husband's heir. She has, however, her dower. Ille- 
gitimacy is no bar to inheritance or transmission. Recognition 
by father is accepted as proof that children are his (fb. viii. 6). 
Hotchpot was not recogmited in Jewish jurisprudence viii. 8)’ 
(M. Hyamson, Mosaicarum et Homanarum L^um CollatiOf 
London, 1918, p. 161 ; cf. J. H. Greenstone, in JB vi. 688). 

The owner of property could not depart from this 
order in bequeathing by way of inheritance, though 
he could do so if he bequeathed by way of gift. 

‘ The law of testamentary succession, as laid down in the Bible 
(Ntt 278 - 11 ), is unalterable ; and any attempt made by the owner 
of property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those who would 
not naturally inherit it is null and void. No one can be made 
an heir except such persons as are mentioned in this Biblical 
law; nor can the property be lawfully diverted from the heirs 
by the substitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 6) ; but the owner of 
property has such control over it that he may dispose of it by 
sale or gift to any person, to the exclusion of his heirs. This 
important distinction, therefore, must be noted, that a bequest 
by way of inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs te 
null and void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is valid* (D. W. 
Amram, in JB ill. 48). 

Such procedure was, however, r^arded with 
much disfavour hy the Rabbis (Bah. Baba Bathrat 
1336 ; Kethuhoth^ 53a), aud it was very uuusual 
for the owner to depart through bequest by way 
of gift from the order of succession (see N. 
Dembitz, in JB xii. 522). One important point 
deserves special mention. The Pharisaic Law 
denied to daughters any share in the inheritance 
if there were sons, though the Sadduoees (Bah. 
Baba Bathrat 1155) and later on the Qaraites 
(J. Pui’st, Gesch des Kdrdertlimm^ Lmpzdg, 1865, 


i, § 9) gave the daughters equal rights with their 
brothers. Nevertheless, in the Pharisaic scheme 
the daughter had ample rights for maintenance 
while unmarried. Very significant is the decision 
of Admon (first half of 1st cent. A.D.) — a decision 
confirmed hy Gamaliel : 

* If a man die, leaving sons and daughters, and his estate be 
large, the sons inherit it and the daughters are maintained by 
it ; but if the estate be small, the daughters are maintained by 
it, and the sons may go begging’ (Mishn, Kethuboth, xiii. 3). 

The Court might set aside a part of the estate 
in trust for the maintenance of the daughters (on 
all these matters see D. W. Amram, in JE iv. 
448). In general, it must he remembered that the 
family solidarity (see art. Family [Jewish]) and 
sense of good-will among its members secured an 
equitable distribution of the family goods, which 
were to a large extent enjoyed in common. 

As to the extra-legal ideas associated in J ewish 
thought with the idea of inheritance, the Rabbis 
were concerned to combat the view that the 
Israelite inhzrittd the Law. He had to acquire 
his part in the Torah hy his active study and per- 
formance of it. R. Jos§ (Mishn. Ahoth^ ii. 12) 
said ; * Set thyself to learn Torah, for it is not an 
heirloom unto thee.’ This, at first sight, may 
seem contradictory of Dt 33^ ‘ Moses commanded 
us a law, an inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob.’ But the Sifrd {§ 345, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 143’^) interprets the text to mean 
that the Law Is not an aristocratic possession ; it 
belongs to all Israel. The Rabbinic attitude 
closely illustrates the saying of Goethe; ^What 
thou hast inherited from thy fathers, be sure thou 
earn it, that it may be truly thine.’ This is en- 
forced in another saying : * ray special regard to 
the sons of the poor, for from them the Torah 
goeth forth ’ (Bah. Nedarim, 81a), the point being, 
as the Talmud remarks, that a learned man’s on- 
spring are not always learned, lest it be believed 
that the knowledge of the Torah is an inheritance. 
On the other hand, the children of the unlearned 
might be among the active promoters of the know- 
ledge of the Law {Sank. 96a), All Israel (and the 
righteous of all nations were included in the boon 
[Tosefta Sanh xiii.]) had its share in the future 
life (Mishn. Sank, x, 1), in accordance with the 
Rabbinic exegesis of the text (Is 60^‘), ‘ thy people 
also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit tlie 
land for ever.’ So, for a while Israel may forsake 
the law, but, when he seeks to return, he need feel 
no shame ; it is his ancestral inheritance that he 
resumes possession of {Exod, Bahhahy xxxiii, 7). 
This combination of confidence in Israel’s future 
and demand for Israel’s present effort is a unique 
quality in the Rabbinic system of morality. Yet 
another w’ay of meeting the difference between the 
two points of view may be cited. The Torah is 
Israel’s commurtal inheritance, hut the indimdual 
has to win for himself the right to share (cf . Comm, 
of W. Einhoru to the passage cited from Exod, 
Eahbah, ed. Wilna, 1878, p. 123). 

Turning to another aspect of the idea of inherit- 
ance— it was considered a misfortune for a man 
to leave no son to inherit his estate. Such mis- 
fortune was sometimes regarded as due to the 
father’s misconduct ; witness such sayings as ; * If 
one destroys hy fire his neighbour’s produce, he 
leaves no son to be his heir* (Bah. Sotahi 11a). 
Absalom {loo. dt.) was childless at his death j Ms 
three sons and his daughter predeceased him as a 
punishment for his having set fire to Joah’s grain 
I (2 S 14’®^). The pious Israelite was also considered 
! to have neglected, one of his main duties unless he 
married with the hope of leaving issue (Bah. Bera- 
khothf 10a ; Yehamoth, 635, and often). The idea 
went beyond the desire to continue the race. 
Almost mystically the divine presence dwelling 
in a man was carried over to his children (Fe5a- 
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tnothy 64), or — and this is significant — to a disciple 
(cf. Bab. Baba Bathra, 116a). In particular, it 
was the father’s duty to ensure that the inherit- 
ance of fidelity to &od was carried on through 
the generations. This thought was based on the 
example of Abraham. ‘ I have known him, to the 
end that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice ’ (Gru 18^®). And, further, 
he who teaches his son’s son is esteemed as though 
he had himself stood at Mt. Sinai, a personal 
participator in the original revelation (Bab. Qid- 
dush. 30a). From the text in Genesis just cited 
was derived the custom of Jewish fathers writing 
for their children an ethical testament containing 
moral and pious directions ; and these testaments 
were an honoured heirloom (see I, Abrahams, art. 
‘Jewish Ethical Wills,’ in JQB iii. [1891] 436). 
For the part flayed in Judaism by the conception 
of the child’s inheritance of the father’s merits see 
S. Levy’s volume on Original Virtue and Other 
Studies, London, 1907. 

Literaturb.— *T hls is given throughout the article. 

I. Abrahams. 

INHERITANCE (Iloman).~~As compared with 
the Greek, two features in chief distinguish the 
Roman laws of inheritance taken as a whole : (1) 
the very early, and relatively extended, power of 
devising, by the testamentum calatis comitiis or 
the testamentum in procinotu, i.e. the recognition 
of the individual will as a decisive factor in the 
activity of the group ; and (2) the peculiarly Roman 
conception of the paternal relationship, the jpatria 
potestas. 

In the regal period the estate of a paterfamilias 
was inherited by such of his descendants as were 
‘ under his power ’ {in potestate) at the time of his 
death and became by that event sui iuris. Such 
were his sons and grandsons (unless they were no 
longer subject, through emancipation), his daugh- 
ters (unless they had passed by marriage in manum 
of their husband, i.e. into another family), and 
his wife in manu, and, therefore, standing loco 
film. All these were styled sui heredes, ‘self- 
heirs,’ as having an inherent right dormant during 
the father’s life. AH, including the widow, took 
an equal share. Failing sui heredes, the gens of 
the deceased inherited. Of primogeniture there 
is no trace. But from the first the father was able 
to regulate the succession by testament, if he 
cared to do so, within such limits as recommended 
themselves to his peers in the Curies. 

Succession of abates, as such, was perhaps 
established by the XII Tables, so as to bring both 
plebeians and patricians under the same law as 
far as possible.^ 

Strictly, a man's agnates were those of his collaterals who 
were under the same patria potestas as himself, or would have 
been had the common ancestor been alive. His children 
(whether of the body or by adoption) in potestate, and his wife 
in manu, being loco filice, were mutually agnates ; but a wife 
not in manu, or a daughter who had passed m manum mariti, 
or emancipated children, were not their agnates, nor were they 
sui heredes to the father— for the tie of the potestas was broken 
(and in the case of the wife not in manu had never been 
created). So a man was agnate to his brothers and their 
children (assuming that there had been no capitis minutio on 
either side) ; but not to his sister married in manum or to her 
children, for they were not of the same/amifia paving become 
agnates of her husband’s relatives). 

In the absence of a will, succession was now 
open to the agnatic heirs ab intestato (law: ‘si 
intestato moritur cui suns heres nec eseit, adgnatus 
proximus familiam habeto ’). How far the agnatic 
circle extended is not clear. The order of suc- 
cession established by the XII Tables was, there- 
fore, as follows ; (1) sui heredes ; (2) the nearest 
agnate or agnates ; (3) the gens as a body — this 
last possible only in the case of a patrician. The 
law was interpreted in the sense that only the 

lUlp. fr. xxvii. 6; ‘legitimae here^tatis ius . . . ex lege 
Ouodecim Tabularum degcendit.’ 


nearest agnate^ (or agnates of the same degree) 
could claim, so that, if they declined, the next 
in degree could not take the estate, and, further, 
that no female agnate more remote than a sister 
could inherit. 

Sui heredes, whether instituted by will or taking ah in- 
testato, could not decline the inheritance however burdensome 
(hence they are called heredes necessarii)’, but a stranger 
instituted by will, or an agnate heir at intestato, could reject 
the inheritance. 

The interpretation put upon the clause in the 
XII Tables— -‘uti legassit super pecunia tutelave 
suae rei, ita ius esto ’ — ^together with the growth 
of that form of testament called per cbs et libram 
(originally not a testament, hut a fictional substitute 
for one) made the testator’s will supreme, even to 
the extent of disinheriting his sui heredes in favour 
of a stranger, if he expressly mentioned the dis- 
herison {exheredatio), ^ In the later Republic, owing 
to the decline of religion and family morality, chil- 
dren were often disinherited, or cut off with a mere 
fraction of the estate, for the benefit of a stranger. 
This led to the recognition of the querela inofflciosi 
testamenti, or the challenge of the will by a suus 
heres capriciously treated. Under the early Empire 
this developed the rule of the legitim of children, 
giving them a right to at least one-fourth of the 
father’s estate in spite of the will, except for good 
grounds. 

Very important was the effect of the honorum 
possessio {secundum tahulas), by which the Prsetor 
gave provisional enjoyment of the estate to the 
heir named in a will prima facie valid, pend- 
ing possible claim by heirs-at-law.^ A year’s 
undisturbed possession gave him full ownership 
by usucaption. The ultimate effect of the Prae- 
torian action, in granting honorum possessio in 
relief of various classes of petitioners, was to 
establish the foHowing Praetorian order of in- 
testate succession : (1) in place of the sui heredes 
of the old ius civile, they put descendants (liberi), 
including the wife in manu, sons and daughters 
of the body whether in potestate or emancipated, 
and representatives of predeceased sons and adopted 
children who were in potestate of the deceased 
when he died ; (2) legitimi heredes, i.e. the nearest 
collateral agnates; (3) cognates, this class not 
being precisely defined ; (4) survivor of husband 
and wife. It was open for these classes in turn 
to petition for honorum possessio ; but it was for 
them to maintain the grant against any who 
claimed as heir according to the itts civile. 

The above changes were in part the outcome of 
the doctrine of the ius naturals as embodying a 
higher ideal of justice than the old ius civile. The 
process was carried further in the Tertullian sena- 
tusconsultum in Hadrian’s reign. This gave pre- 
ference to the mother over all agnates of her 
deceased child, except father, brother, or sister — 
father and brother excluding her ; but with a sister, 
and failing father and brother, she shared equaHy, 
This right was confined to women with the ius 
liberorum, i.e. free women who had three children, 
or freedwomen who had four. In a.d. 178 the Orphi- 
tian senatusconsvUum gave legitimate or Hlegiti- 
mate children a prior right over all her abates to 
succeed a mother. The Code of Justinian made 
a mother’s right of succession independent of the 
liberorum, and extended that of a daughter 
or sister to her descendants. In his 118 th and 
127th Novellce, Justinian wiped away the rights 
of agnates entirely, except as regarded adopted 
children, and settled the orders of succession 
purely on a basis of blood-relationship : (1) descend- 
ants of the intestate, male and female alike taking 

1 Division between abates was per capita, not per stirpes. 
In the case of a freedman his patronus and his children took 
the place of agnates. 

2 There were two other forms of honorum possessio-^contra 
tahulas, practically setting the will aside, and ah intestato. 
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per capita if of the same degree, per stirpes if of 
different degrees ; (2) the nearest ascendants, con- 
currently with full brothers and sisters and chil- 
dren of predeceased brothers and sisters (division 
equally per capita when there were ascendants 
and brothers and sisters, or brothers and sisters 
onlyj per stirpes when children of a deceased 
brother or sister participated ; if there were only 
ascendants, the estate was divided equally to the 
paternal and maternal sides of the account) ; (3) 
half-brothers and half-sisters, and their issue, and 
grandchildren of full brothers and sisters, dividing 
on the same principle ; (4) all other collaterals of 
all degrees, those nearest akin excluding those 
more remote, and dividing per capita between all 
of the same degree. 

In his 119th Novella, Justinian laid down the 
principle that a child had an indefeasible right 
to some share at least as an heir of his father, 
and conversely, and enumerated the legal grounds 
of disherison. It followed, therefore, that a will 
to be valid must state the reasons for disherison ; 
and, further, that it was liable to challenge upon 
the facts. A child not given some share, however 
small, could have the will nullified ; and, if not 
given his legitim (at least one-third of the estate, 
and under certain circumstances one-half), he 
could cdaim to that amount ; but nullification could 
not extend to any accessory provisions of the will. 
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W. J. WOODHOTTSB. 

INHERITANCE (Teutoaio). — For the last 
sixty years this subject has been a prolific source 
of controversy, which at present shows no sign of 
abating. Thus, it is not decided whether the right 
of inheritance was originally limited to the near 
family, or whether the wider kindred reserved it 
for themselves. The organization of this wider 
kindred is still a matter of debate, and scholars are 
not yet agreed as to whether matrilineal inheritance 
prevailed at the beginning of our era among the 
Teutons, or whether inheritance fell exclusively 
to males descended through males. A few facts, 
however, stand out clearly. Tacitus (Germ, 20) 
tells us that the Germans had no system of testa- 
mentary dispositions, but that they had rules of 
intestate succession ; and his statement holds good 
of almost all Teutonic countries until far into the 
Middle Ages. The heir, as some of the laws teU 
us, is born, not chosen. Adoption during lifetime 
is the only way of selecting an heir, and this pro- 
ceeding is hedged about by restrictions. It is per- 
mitted only if the adopter is without near kinsmen 
of his own, as in the case of the Trankish af atomy 
and the Langobaxdian thimc ; ox else the amount 
which may be bequeathed to an adopted son is 
limited and subject to the consent of the legal 
heirs or kindred (Scandinavia). 

Wills, which were introduced by the Church 
under the influence of Boman law, made their 
way very slowly, though encouraged by ecclesi- 
astical institutions, which would otherwise have 
been debarred from receiving bequests of land. 
In most Teutonic countries such bequests were 
of the nature of a donatio post oUtnm, and were 
subject to the consent of heirs or kindred. Among 
the Frisian inhabitants of the little island of Wan- 


geroog, testamentary dispositions were almost un- 
known^ far into the 18th cent., the children, or, 
in their absence, the nearest kinsmen, succeed- 
ing^ automatically to the inheritance, which they 
divided among themselves by agreement, disputes 
being very rare. Certain medi93val laws will not 
admit disputes as to inheritance among kindred in 
the ordinary courts of law, regarding them as a 
matter to be settled by the ‘ common kinsmen ’ of 
the parties concerned. 

The principle of primogeniture appears to have 
found no 'place in ancient Teutonic society. Tacitus 
says (loc, cit,) that the children inherit, and in later 
times (with the exception of the feudal nobility) 
ail the sons, at least, had an equal claim to 
inheritance. Where there are two heirs, the 
division of the shares usually devolves on the elder, 
the younger having the right of choice between 
them. In the case of a number of heirs, the 
matter is decided by the easting of lots after the 
eldest has divided the shares. Equal division 
among all the sons or other heirs is still common 
in many parts of Teutonic Europe, and this feature 
survives in the Kentish gavelkind. 

In many parts, however, the farm is not divided 
among all the heirs, either for purely economic 
reasons or in order to facilitate the collection of 
dues or taxes. In such cases the farm is either 
held in common by all the co-heirs — a system which 
seems to have been common in England— or one of 
the heirs is allowed to purchase it at a price quite 
irrespective of its market value, but calculated not 
to be an undue burden on the farm. This system 
persists in Schleswig-Holstein to the present day. 
Sometimes this right of purchase is granted to the 
eldest, but more often to the youngest son, the 
idea being that, while his brothers have had time 
to set up establishments of their own, he has not 
done so, but has remained with ids parents. In 
the custom known as Borough English, still pre- 
vailing (in the case of intestacy) in certain 
EngliSi districts and boroughs, the youngest son 
inherits land to the exclusion of all the other 
children. 

The inheritance of real property is often limited 
to males, especially in the case of ancestral land 
such as the terra aviatica, which appears in the 
earliest Frankish (ripuarian) law, and the Nor- 
wegian odal. Frequently the son excludes the 
daughter, but sbe inherits in his absence. In 
other parts — Denmark and Friesland— the daugh- 
ter receives half as much land as the son. Low 
Saxon law gives preferential treatment to sons ; 
but, as soon as an inheritance falls to collaterals, 
it makes no distinction between males and females, 
nor between the paternal and maternal kindred. 
On the whole, we may say that a tendenmr to limit 
inheritance to agnates (persons descended through 
males) is observable chiefly in South Germany. 
The supporters of the mother-right theory lay 
weight on certain statements of Tacitus (with 
regard to the privileged position of the mother's 
brother, and to inheritance by children, not by 
sons only), but find the chief confirmation of 
their view in the earliest texts of the Frankish 
Lex Salica, which, in the absence of children, 
gives all moveable property to the mother, or, 
m her absence, to her relatives, females taking 

recedence of males (Lex. Sal. tit. 29). It must 

e pointed out that it is unsafe to base theories of 
inheritance mainly on the rules governing the trans- 
mission of real property, since individual owner- 
ship of land was of late growth among the Teutonic 
races. Neither Tacitus (Germ. 26) nor Csesar (de 
Bell, Gall. vi. 21 f.) knows of it ; and as late as 674 
a Frankish edict intimates that tribal land had 
only recently and partially become heritable. 

Moveable property may be regarded under three 
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heads : (1) cattle, farm implements, etc . ; (2) armour 
and weapons (^ee?\grem^e) ; (3) household furniture, 
clothing, and women’s ornaments {Gerade). (1) Ex- 
cept in some of the earliest laws, cattle, etc., went 
with the land. (2) In Old Saxon law, agnatic kins- 
men, males descended through, males, succeeded to 
armour, weapons, and the war-horse. This form 
of property was restricted to persons of noble birth, 
but in certain towns we find the workman’s tools, 
even the tailor’s scissors, being treated as JSeerge- 
wdte as regards succession. (3) Gerade falls in 
almost all early laws, and in the Old Saxon Sachsen- 
sjoiegelf to women, and generally to those whose 
connexion with the deceased person is to he traced 
through women. It cannot, however, be regarded 
merely as dowry, for we find unmarried women 
also in possession of it. It is best defined as 
consisting of those chattels which are under the 
woman’s charge. The Sachsenspiegel enacts that, 
on the death of a man’s wife, the successor to the 
Gerade must leave the widower his heel, a table 
and cloth, and a stool and cushion, so that evi- 
dently the entire household furniture is included 
in the term. With regard to (1) and (2), it is im- 
portant to remember that in heathen times a con- 
siderable proportion of the personal property of 
the deceased (weapons, ornaments, cattle, and even 
slaves) would be buried or burned with the original 
owner. The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan says 
that among the Scandinavians in Russia one-third 
of a man’s personal property was burned with him, 
and another third expended on the funeral banguet. 
A memorial banquet was common all over Scandi- 
navian territory, and was usually made the occasion 
for the heir to succeed to the dead man’s property. 
In Scandinavia this was signified by his taking up 
Ins position for the first time in the ‘high-seat.’ 
In Germany the inheritance was usually entered 
into on the thirtieth day after the death of the 
previous owner. 

In historical times rank is so closely bound up 
with the possession of laiid that its transmission 
necessarOy follows the rules governing inheritance 
of real property. There can, however, he little 
doubt that m earlier times succession to hereditary 
royal rank and title was independent of inheritance 
of land, indeed probably of form ofinheritan.ee. 

With regard to the order of inheritance, we must 
make a distinction between the immediate family 
(persons related within the first degree) and the 
wider kindred ; for the principles governing in- 
heritance are different in the two groups. The inner 
group, which is supposed to have once formed a 
‘house-community,^ consists of children, parents, 
and brothers and sisters. The Frisian law calls 
these the ‘nearest six hands’; i»e. (1) son, (2) 
daughter, (3) father, (4) mother, (6) brother, (6) 
sister. To this group the Salic law added mother’s 
brothers and sisters, and, later, father’s brothers 
and sisters. It seems that, if the son was dead, 
his sons did not originally precede all other rela- 
tives, but were regarded as no nearer to the inherit- 
ance than ^andiathers of the deceased. This, 
however, is disputed by some authorities. 

In the outer group the degree of consanguinity 
is alone regarded : all persons equally related to 
the deceased have an equal claim, though, as we 
have seen, in certain forms of inheritance prefer- 
ence may be given to persons related through the 
father’s or the mothers kindred. It is necessary 
to indicate the mode of reckoning kinship which 
prevailed among the Teutons. This is a subject 
round which .a storm of controversy still rages; 
but, without committing ourselves too deeply to 
any theory, we may say that the Teutonic kmdred 
was regarded as falling into groups centring round 
the person whose proper cy was to be inherited, 
and that any one tracing his descent through the 


grandfather of this person was nearer than one 
tracing his descent from the great-grandfather. 
Thus Idnship Avas not reckoned by the number of 
births between the persons concerned, as in E,oman 
laAV, but by the number of generations (‘knees’) 
between one of them and the common ancestor. 
The first ‘knee’ is formed by the parents: thus 
brothers and sisters are in the first degree; the 
second by the grandparents: first cousins are, 
therefore, in the second degree, and so on. To 
describe persons related in the unequal collateral 
line, Teutonic languages employ circumlocutions. 

Sometimes the kindred is clearly thought of as 
divided on a ‘parentelie’ system, the first paren- 
tela being (a) the parents and their descendants ; 
the second (6) the grandparents and their descend- 
ants, exclusive of (a) ; the third and fourth (c) being 
the two pairs of great-grandparents and their de- 
scendants, other than (a) and (&) ; while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are the descendants, other 
than the preceding, of the four pairs of great-great- 
grandparents. The descendants of these are called 
in Dutch dialects the four * (Quarters ’ {vierendeele) of 
the kindred, while the eight gi'oups descended 
from the couples one degree higher are known as 
achtendeele. It is supposed that the Scandinavian 
eettf ‘kindred,’ is derived from a word meaning 
‘eight’ and referring to these eight divisions; 
otherwise there is little evidence for a ‘parentelie’ 
ordering of the kindred in the North. There are, 
however, traces of a reckoning of the kindred in 
‘ cousinships ’ both in Scandinavian and in old 
Continental law. 

The outer limit of the kindred is variously de- 
scribed in the early Continental laAvs as the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh generation. It is probable that 
the degree of kinship referred to is the same, the 
reckoning beginning in one case Avith the common 
ancestor himself, in another Avith his children, and 
in the third with first cousins, the children being 
in this case regarded as belonging to the family. 
When the outer limit of the kindred varies, as in 
Norway, popular ideas on the subject have prob- 
ably been affected by ecclesiastical ordinances 
determining the prohibited degrees of affinity. 
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B. S. Phillpotts. 

INHIBITION.^ — ^Inhibition is a term commonly 
and loosely applied to certain aspects of physio- 
logical and mental processes in which one process 
is checked or displaced by another. It is thus not 
a function comparable, e.g., with nutrition or 
circulation on the physiological side, or Avith 
perception, memory, or emotion on the mental 
side j it is rather descriptive of a condition result- 
ing from the action or inter-action of these or other 
functions. 

Whether regarded as a mental or as a physical 
phenomenon, it is a result of the incapacity of the 
organism to give simultaneous expression to its 
many different impulses to action. The organism’s 
energy being limited, under ordinary circumstances 
it tends to be more or less concentrated in a few 
directions. If it is scattered over much ground, 
it is less effective. If it is concentrated, it is 
correspondingly more effective. For instance, great 
actiTity of one part of the body, while not necessarily 
or always incompatible Avith the action of other 
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parts, may frequently interfere with the action of 
these other parts through the draining off of need- 
ful energy ; when, e.g,^ the forces of the body are 
devoted to the digestion of a full meal, there is not 
much enei'gy available for mental work or for 
vigorous physical exercise. If two such processes 
involving the large use of bodily force are attempted 
at the same time, the effectiveness of each is greatly 
diminished. Then, again, one type of action may 
he antagonistic to another. An athlete cannot run 
a race and observe the scenery at the roadside at 
the same time. If he wishes to run well, he must 
suppress the impulse to gaze about. 

Inhibition is, then, an incident of the fact that 
effective action must he relatively concentrated, 
both because of the limitation of one’s energy and 
because too many disparate processes interfere with 
one another. 

On the physiological side there is some evidence 
of speciftcally inhibitory nerves. The best attested 
example is that of the vagus, which, when stimu- 
lated, tends to check the action of the heart. 
According to Yerkes, however, 

‘the cases of inhibition which result from the functioning of 
inhibitory nerves or centres, if such exist, are few and un- 
important in comparison with those which appear to be due to 
the conflict or competition of impulses within the nervous 
system ’ (art. ‘ Inhibition,* in Cyclop, of Education^ iii. 457)-- 
the inhibition, in other words, which results from the fact that 
the action of the nervous system tends to he confined at any 
one time to relatively few channels. 

Only in extreme cases is this actually due to the 
limited fund of energy at the disposal of the organ- 
ism ; but every such case is a manifestabion, in 
degree at least, of the fact of the limitation of the 
organism’s resources. It may in its simplest form 
be due, however, to the neutralization of one nerve 
impulse by another when they meet in the same 
centre, as when 

‘the appropriate reflex of the leg of the frog to stimulation of 
the foot may be inhibited by simultaneous stimulation of the 
other leg ’ 

The higher nerve centres, especially those of the 
cortex, tend to hold in check the impulses emanat- 
ing from the lower centres. Hence in a broad 
sense the brain may he regarded as an inhibiting 
centre. The function of the brain is in part 
‘to hold back or to inhibit the activity which other centres, 
left to themselves, would carry out in response to the sensory 
stimuli which reach them ’ (Royce, Outlines of Psychology , p. 70). 

On the psychical side, there is abundant illustra- 
tion of the apparent interference of states of con- 
sciousness. within narrow limits one sensation, 
as an auditory, seems sometimes to enhance the 
vividness of another, as a visual \ hut, ordinarOy, 
two vivid sensory experiences interfere with each , 
other, both bein^ diminished in their conscious 
effects, or one being ignored for the sake of the 
other. The distraction of attention by some exciting 
situation will render one suffering from acute pain 
unconscious of it. Strong emotions interfere with 
ideation and tend to annul weaker feelings or 
emotions. One absorbed in thought is unaware of 
many sensory impulses impinging on his nervous 
system. Two disparate trains of thought cannot 
occur with complete effectiveness in consciousness 
at the same time. 

Historically, several different views of the nature 
of inhibition, as it appears in mental phenomena, 
have been held. The oldest, that of Herbart, 
regarded ideas as permanently existing entities or 
psychical forces which constantly tend to interfere 
with each other, some being thus .prevented by the 
repellent force of others from appearing in con- 
sciousness. Another view is that ‘inhibition is 
the negative side of the assoeiational process’ 
(Breese, ‘ On Inhibition,’ p. 12). The number of 
mental elements which may co-exist is limited, and 
those which cannot fit into the associative system 
that is uppermost are suppressed. According to 


this view, inhibition is an aspect of the control of 
mental elements through attention. Logical con- 
tradiction has been considered by others as one 
phase of inhibition ; one cannot think of an 
object as white and not-white at the same time. 
In so far as this is true, however, it is really a 
special phase of the preceding type. Others have 
regarded inhibition as an aspect of the control of 
mental and physical processes by the Avill, It is 
pointed out that the will may not only excite and 
direct, hut also hold in check, a movement or a 
mental process. 

All views, however, which assume that inhibition 
may be a purely psychical process are inadequate. 
It is rather a phenomenon of the action of the 
organism as a whole, i.e. of the psycho-physical 
organism. It depends nltimately upon the drawing 
off of tlie^ nervous energy from certain centres, 
resulting in the checking of their action, and the 
concentration of the energy in other centres, result- 
ing in their heightened activity. Every case of 
apparent psychical inhibition is associated definitely 
with some re-ad justjnent of the energies of the 
physiological organism. Hence it is only relatively 
true that we can say that thought is opposed to 
action. It is opposed only to some kinds of action, 
for thought itself is bound up with and expresses 
itself through the expenditure of a definite amount 
of energy of the physiological system. In fact, to 
the degh’ee in which there is inhibition of move- 
ment, to that degree mental processes are them- 
selves rendered impossible. The problem of in- 
hibition, then, whether on the side of the physical 
organism or on that of the mind, is the problem 
not of merely suppressing action, but of substitut- 
ing one kind of action for another kind. When 
we speak of thought as suppressing bodily activity, 
we mean only that one kind of bodily activity is 
suppressed. When a person thinks intently and 
his outer movements are inhibited, there has simply 
been a shifting of the locus of psycho-physical 
action. For the gross overt forms of bodily move- 
ment there have been substituted the more subtle 
inner movements of the vaso-motor system and 
those of the cortex itself, which are more intimately 
associated with the thought processes. Only 
relatively speaking, then, does inaction take the 
place of action when a process is inhibited. What 
actually occurs is a transfer of psycho-physical 
energy from one point to another, a lessening or 
sux:)pression of one form of action and a correspond- 
ing intensification of another form. 

It is frequently and truly said that the higher 
the process {e.g,, the more intellectual), the more 
numerous are the inhibitory influences which it 
exercises on the nerve centres controlling the more 
piimitive forms of action ; but this means, as we 
have just pointed out, not that the psychical, as 
such, inhibits the physical, but that different 
action complexes are associated with the higher 
intellectual processes, and that, if the latter are 
to function, it must be at the expense of the 
former or lower types of action. It is for this 
reason that all phases of character development 
and m'owth of personality involve a large amount 
of inhibition, in fact, it is tlirough the capacity 
of the psycho-physical organism to suppress in- 
consistent inodes of action that it is possible for 
any definite type of behaviour to emerge at all. 
The growth of an individual from childhood to 
effective maturity is associated from start to finish 
with the building up of certain complexes of 
conduct, the obverse of which is always the drain- 
ing of energy from the lower, less organized forms 
of action and their consequent inhibition. Thus 
the little child has an excess of gross, overt, bodily 
activity* He is apt to be flighty and inconsistent 
in Ms behaviour. He gives way to all sorts of 
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instincts and impulses. The problem of character 
development is not that of suppressing the energy 
thus exhibited, but of gradually organizing it into 
more definite and desirable forms. The higher 
types of behaviour, therefore, displace the lower 
by consuming their energy or by giving it outlets 
in accord with more definite purposes and ideals. 

The re-construction, which thus takes place so 
conspicuously in the development of child-nature 
into maturity, is typical of the process which 
occurs in every instance of change of attitude in 
the adult. Whenever an adult inhibits an un- 
desired act or mode of behaviour, he must accom- 
plish it by fixing his attention upon some other 
mode of action, which thereby has a chance to 
develop. Nor is this fixing of attention to be 
thought of as some intervening outside agency. It 
is simply the expression of the fact that another 
impulse, or set of impulses, is present which, for 
the time being, is felt to be more definitely in 
accord with the real personal character as that 
has gradually integrated through many previous 
reactions. The inhibition of #ne mode of h^aviour 
by another is due to the superior power of the 
then dominant complex of psycho -physical attitudes 
over those less perfectly organized and for the time 
being inconsistent with the action of the dominant 
mode. The re-construction thus effected may be 
partial or complete. It is partial when the sup- 
pressed impulse is merely suppressed or ignored 
rather than utilized. In that case the suppressed 
factor may drop out of consciousness and be 
apparently forgotten, but it is still capable of 
exerting an influence or of causing a stress beneath 
the level of consciousness which is injurious. 

The strain of merely holding the undesired 
tendency in check or of preventing its finding 
expression acts as a drag, though unconscious, 
upon conscious processes, preventing their attain- 
ing their highest degree of efficiency. Moreover, 
the^ suppressed impulse may have various patho- 
logical effects. In extreme cases, as Trend has 
shown {AJPs xxi. [1910] 1911), it may restdt in 
producing the condition of nervous disease known 
as hysteria. AU those modes of training which 
attempt flatly to prohibit the expression of un- 
desirable tendencies in children incur this danger. 
The inhibition resulting is not genuine. The 
better method, and the one which womd accomplish 
real inhibition, would be that which would seek 
to re-direct the impulse into some more desirable 
channel. The energy of the impulse could thus be 
saved and turned to positive account in character 
formation. The tendency to tell falsehoods is 
undesirable, but it is of little avail to say to the 
child, 'Thou shalt not.’ What is needed is to 
determine the underlying motive leading to lying, 
and see that it can find expression in a more desirable 
form. The correction must, in other words, he 
positive, by opening to the child other lines of action 
which will anbrd an outlet to the energy thus far 
finding expression in an undesired form. 


What is true of child-training is true of every 
phase of character development. Many adults 
suffer from excessive inhibitions. The energy they 
expend, sometimes unconsciously, in holding in 
check their undesired tendencies greatly reduces 
their positive efficiency. The root of the difficulty 
is that their inhibitions are only partial. The 
undesired forms of behaviour are struggling to 
assert themselves instead of being assimilated by 
more approved complexes of conduct. The work 
of Freud, referred to above, and of his followers in 
the treatment of hysteria furnishes many examples 
of this condition. While some pathological con- 
ditions of adults have been traced to the improper 
suppression of impulses in early childhood, in the 
majority of cases they are the outcome of the 
determined repression of intense desires which 
develop in youth and which are usually connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the sex impulse. This 
normal and necessary phase of human nature 
frequently runs counter to accepted social usages. 
Desires recognized as improper are thrust into the 
background of the mind, are ignored or even 
forgotten, but when thus dealt with are apt to 
continue to exert a harmful and mysterious in- 
fluence over the person’s conscious life. 

Thus, a governess treated by Freud for hysterical tendencies, 
finally confronted with the question as to whether she was not 
in love with her master, replied: ‘Yes, I believe it is so, but 
I did not know it, or rather I did not wish to know it. I wished 
to crowd it out of my mind, never to think of it, and of late 
I have been successful.’ But this impulse, thus ignored and 
forgotten, became the exciting cause of a host of hysterical 
symptoms. 


The problem presented by this case, which is 
typical, was to dispose of the energy of the impulse 
in a manner that would not conflict with the 
woman’s own sense of social propriety. One of 
the serious problems of the education of the 
adolescent is tnat of finding ways of usin^ in sports, 
in physical and mental labour, in artistic creation 
of various types, and in social intercourse impulses 
which, though intrinsically sexual, may thus be 
transmuted into forces of the utmost worth in the 
development of a well-rounded character. Here, 
if ever, it is important to recognize the practical 
character of the psychological dictum that the 
most effective inhibition occurs only through the 
re-dixeotion of the energy into other channels of 
expression. 
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XXX. [1890] ; A. Binet and V. Henri, ‘Les Actions d’arrSt dans 
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INITIATION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
I. Definition and nature of initiation. — ^Initiation 
in its general sense is synonymous with 'be- 
ginning ^ ‘training,’ ‘instructing.’ The 

word is usually applied in a restricted sense to 


signify admission to ceremonies or traditions of a 
religious or magical order. The communications 
made to the initiated are not necessarily secret ; 
they may consist of teaching whose efficacy de- 
pends on the authority of the one who gives it, the 
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character of the one who receives it, and the con- 
ditions in which it is imparted. But ordinarily 
they are a secret carefully guarded from the pro- 
fane, and so initiation comes to mean ‘ introduc- 
tion to a mystery,’ whether we take ‘mystery’ as 
meaning truths beyond the reach of vulgar com- 
prehension or practices jealously reserved for a 
chosen few. Among the Romans initia was a 
generic term for mysteries.^ 

Two exegetical schools, which have often held 
rival opinions on the subject of the history of 
religion, differ also in their conclusions as to 
the origin and function of initiation ceremonies. 
According to the one (Bupuis, Creuzer, Guigniaut, 
etc.), initiation furnished a philosophical explana- 
tion of vulgar beliefs and led to a rational and 
moral interpretation of official cults. The other 
school (Loheck, Andrew Lang, etc.) holds that it 
tended rather to perpetuate, under cover of secrecy, 
rites and myths of primitive barbarism, which 
their adepts were ashamed to lay bare to the open 
day.^ These two theories may both be applied in 
particular cases, but neither of them can be ac- 
cepted as a general view. Another theory, which 
is no^ better founded, is that every initiation is 
invariably an embodiment or a dramatic repre- 
sentation of old legends or myths. In most cases 
it is not the myths that have given birth to the 
ceremonies of initiation, but rather, as has been 
superabundantly proved by Robertson Smith and 
Frazer, the ceremonies that have been explained 
by myths, after their original meaning has been 
lost sight of. In any case, an unbiased study of 
the forms and circumstances of the initiation 
ceremonies themselves in the different regions 
where they are found will enable us to gain some 
enlightenment as to their nature and function. 

All known peoples admit the existence of a 
sacred world, peopled by mysterious influences, 
which are sometimes propitious, sometimes bale- 
ful, hut always to be feared. In eve:^ country, 
too, there are individuals or groups of individuals 
who claim to he able to find out these forces, dis- 
arm them, and use them for their own purposes. 
This power is given by initiation into certain pro- 
cesses. The ceremonies of initiation are divided 
into two categories, (a) In the one the ceremony 
has as object the granting of a certain power to 
the neophyte, who uses it exclusively in his own 
personal interest, or, in return for a remuneration, 
for the benefit of others. This is the kind of ini- 
tiation which is practised by sorcerers all over the 
world — shamans, angakoks, and so on. Those to 
he initiated are chosen by preference from young 
men showing a tendency to hysteria or visions, a 
tendency which is developed by the aid of intoxi- 
cants or narcotics, fasting, over-fatigue, hypnotism, 
and all kinds of devices. The apprenticeship at 
an end, these new sorcerers set out to apply the 
magic recipes which have been imparted to them, 
and add new ones from their own experience. 
Even when, as is sometimes the case, men set up 
as sorcerers of their own accord, they do so only 
after dreams or hallucinations either naturally or 
artificially induced, which are regarded as being 
a veritable initiation in which they have received 
direct revelations from ab^e,® ifi) The second 
category includes initiatiof cemmonies forming 
an integral part of the social institutions of so- 
called primitive peoples; they are usually per- 
formed on behalf of the community by a natural 
or artificial group. It is impossible to say with 
certainty which is the older^ of these two forms of 
initiation, hut the second is by far the more im- 
portant, not only because it lorms a necessary 

1 Tarro, M Re Rust. iff. 6 (ed. H. KeU, Leipzig, 1889). 

2 H. Hubert and M. Mauss, *Tb6orie g^n^iale de la magie,* in 
ASoe vii. [Paris, 1902-03] 239. 


part of the life of individuals and communities in 
primitive society, but also because its development 
is parallel with the modifications taking place in 
the structure of the social body. 

2 , Aims of initiation. — Those who penetrate the 
domain of the sacred with the sole ambition of 
finding there a means of satisfying their personal 
desires run the risk of entering into conflict with 
the community, and not without reason. The day 
is sure to come when the community will recognize 
the distinction between witchcraft and priesthood, 
and these sorcerers will be finally and utterly pro- 
scribed. Yet, in the heart of primitive societies, 
and later in the less developed strata of cultured 
populations, the magician’s claims are still acknow- 
ledged or submitted to, not only because of the 
fear he inspires, hut also for the services he can 
render to most individuals, and even to the com- 
munity itself, by curing disease, bringing rain, 
favouring the multiplication of useful animals or 
plants, ensuring the periodicity of heavenly pheno- 
mena, finding out the guilty, exorcizing evil spirits 
— in a word, fulfilling real priestly functions in the 
dealings of the people with certain parts of the 
sacred world or certain personages belonging to it. 
This function of infinencing natural phenomena is 
frequently assumed by groups of initiated persons 
representmg a subdivision of the tribe or by secret 
societies, which gain new recruits by co-optation. 
Where division into clans still prevails, the prin- 
cipal magical operations are undertaken by the 
clans for the benefit of the community, each clan 
acting on its own particular totem. 

Among the natives of Australia, e.ff., it is the emu clan that 
performs the rites supposed to be capable of ensuring the 
multiplication or the capture of this species; the rain clan 
which recites the incantations necessary for forming clouds, and 
60 on. 

In all primitive societies, individuals of the same 
sex and age, having the same interests, tastes, and 
occupations, have a tendency to group themselves 
into particular societies within the general society. 
Thus arise many classes standing in juxtaposition 
and including respectively youths, adults, cmibates, 
married men, old men, women in different condi- 
tions, totemic groups, clans, phratries, inhabitants 
of the same territory, strangers, even dead men, 
and also, as Van Gennep has noted, certain social 
categories constituted by normal though particular 
and temporary events, such as illness, pregnancy, 
a common danger, travel, seasonal occupations, 
etc,^ It was not until later that distmctions 
founded on permanent professions appeared. Now 
every passage from one of those states to another 
is accompanied by a modification in the form or 
nature oi the superhuman influences with which 
the individual has to deal. In each group these 
influences, whether personifled or not, are in- 
offensive and even hi^ly useful to those who are 
within and who know how to avail themselves of 
their help, hut dangerous and extremely harmful 
to strangers. On the other hand, those passing 
into a new group are apt to bring with them the 
magical and infectious taints of their old milim. 
They must therefore be purified, assimilated, and 
: instructed, which is the threefold object of initia- 
tion. 

Among initiation ceremonies of this nature, one 
of the most important and most common is that 
which marks the attainment of puberty, or rather 
tlie ceremony which about that age officially breaks 
all ties binding the adolescent to children and 
women, and admits him into the society of men. 
This ceremony is found, either as an established 
institution or as a survival of an older cere- 
mony, among nearly all uncivilized peoples — among 
the Fuegians, the natives of North and ^5onth 
America, Arctic populations, in Australia, Foly- 
1 Van Gennep, Rites de passage, 1 ff. 
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nesiaj Melanesia, in New Guinea, and in India— *not 
to speak of the traces of it still found among the 
civilized peoples of antiquity. Its function is to 
confer on the adolescent the rights and obligations 
of an active member of society; i.e., it enables 
him to take part in war, to lay the foundations of 
family life, and to observe the customs and rites 
necessary for the well-being of the tribe. Initia- 
tion, so understood, may be considered as the 
oldest form of public instruction. 

This was realized by the Tuscarora of N’orth OaroKna when 
they explained to Lawson more than two hundred years ago 
that initiation ‘ was the same to them as it is to us to send our 
children to school to be taught good breeding and letters.’ ^ 


This instruction, nevertheless, retains a magico- 
religious character which often envelops the whole 
official cult of the tribe. 'Women also are divided 
into similar ape classes ; but with them initiation, 
even when it is a close imitation of the men’s cere- 
mony, is less important because it confers fewer 
privileges.® There are many other social transi- 
tions entailing rites which may be considered as 
initiatory — e.y. , naturalization, adoption, marriage, 
the consecration of priests, funeral ceremonies, etc. 
Sacrifice, too, at feast in connexion with cults 
which regard it as a means of penetrating into the 
sacred world, assumes the form and functions of 
initiation. The spot on which all these ceremonies 
take place is, as it were, a sanctuary, to which 
access is forbidden to the uninitiated. The organ- 
ization of the rites of initiation remains in the 
hands of the old men, who are the natural guardians 
of the tribal traditions, and they lay down as the 
first duty of man obedience to the ancients and to 
their teaching. 

3. Evolution of initiation. — The initiation of 
adults loses its general character in proportion as 
the authority of the chiefs develops and legal 
institutions become separated from the ma-gico- 
religious rites of which they were at first part and 
parcel. The age classes tend to become subdivided 
into a hierarchy of different grades, which fill up 
their ranks sometimes without regard to age or 
seniority. The initiated of the higher grade think 
that they have a right to rule over those of the 
lower grades. Sometimes even their privileges 
become hereditary, at least to the extent that their 
children alone have a right of initiation into the 
grade. The age class is thus turned into one or 
more secret societies, which sometimes recruit 
their members from various tribes and even open 
their doors to women, as, in West Africa and 
North America. 

In the district of Gabun, we are told, there was a secret 
society exclusively composed of women, who, lihe the ancient 
Bacchantes, celebrated orgiastic rites in the depths of the 
forest, and were much feared by men, who ran the risk of death 
if they surprised them in their ceremonies.® 

The same individual can thus belong to several 
^brotherhoods,’ especially when they have different 
aims. Some of these societies become mere schools 
for working magic arts, and thus assimilate them- 
selves to the societies of sorcerers who unite 
for mutual benefit in the exercise of their art. 
Most of the societies, however, continue to play 
some part in the affairs of the community. In 
Africa they sometimes reinforce and sometimes 
limit the authority of the chiefs. Sometimes, like 1 
the Vehmg$richt of medigeval Germany, they form a 
sort of superior police acting with repressive justice, 
and they are all the more to be feared that they 
do their work in secret. The societies whose 
members belong to different tribes contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of peace, and on occasion 
we find, them performing the function of arbiters. 
Yet almost all these societies respect the social 
and religious tradirions and customs that have 

1 J. Lawson, Ei&Ury 0 / GaroUna^ London, Xtli, p. 880 ff. ' 

2 H. Webster, Primitive Secret SoGieties, p. 46. i 

3 J. L. Wilson, Western London, 1850, p. 89E. i 


come down to them, and transmit them to their 
successors. As de Jonghe says with regard to the 
Lower Congo, they form, in spite of their abuses, 

‘ a centre of religious instruction and civic forma- 
tion.’^ 

An analogous evolution has taken place among* the Kafirs, 
the Polynesians, the Melanesians, and the tribes of New Guinea. 
Each of the numerous secret societies of the natives of North 
America deals with some kind of magical operation which influ- 
ences the course of nature— the ripening of crops, the falling of 
rain, the success of hunting or fishing, and the treatment of 
innumerable individual ailments. In the Oceanic Islands and 
among the American Indians, the ceremonies connected with 
all these societies are partly public and partly secret, according 
as they represent scenes from current mythology or explain to 
their neophytes the esoteric meaning of these representations. 

When belief in the efficacy of magic begins to 
disappear, or when public cults gain in importance, 
secret societies gradually develop into mere clubs, 
from which all mystic element has disappeared; 
their old sanctuaries become the social meeting- 
places of the club, and their rites degenerate into 
popular rejoicings or mere buffoonery. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that these brother- 
hoods, which monopolize all communication with 
the domain of the sacred, are able to fulfil the 
characteristic functions of a cult as well as the 
magic rites proper to sorcery. 

The transition may be seen in the order of the Areoi in 
Polynesia, who accompany the worship of the god Oro with all 
sorts of magic practices. There were eight or nine different 
grades, entrance to which was gained by successive ceremonies 
of initiation. All the great religions of the East had room for 
initiation ceremonies over and above their public cults. Some 
of the Greek mysteries certainly go back to the pre-Homeric 
period. 2 Texts analyzed by Moret, Lef5bure, and others confirm 
the opinion of Herodotus and Plutarch that there was in the 
Egyptian cult an initiation reserved for a chosen few, which be- 
sides the regular and official cult included the celebration of 
the passion of Osiris.® The famous Ohaldsean poem describing 
the descent of IStar to the gloomy abode of Aralu to look for her 
lover Tammuz presents all the characteristics of an initiation 
ceremony. From texts edited by A. H. Sayce we learn that 
certain priests or soothsayers had to submit to a formal initia- 
tion ; they were made to pass through an artificial representa- 
tion of the under world, where they were shown ‘the altars 
amid the waters, the treasures of Ann, Bel and Ea, the tablets 
of the gods, the delivering of the oracle of heaven and earth, 
and the cedar-tree, the beloved of the great gods, which their 
hand has caused to grow. '4 

0. P. Tiele has shown that, among the Western Semites, Byblos 
and other centres of Syrian cults had their mysteries from 
before the time of the Assyrian conquest of the country.® The 
OT has more than one allusion to mysteries reproved by the 
Prophets.® In India, a man was a Brahman by right of birth, 
but could not exercise sacrificial functions without first having 
passed through a complicated initiation. 

Even the subjection of a nation by conquerors 
aud the superimposing of new cults tend rather 
to develop than to discourage initiation cere- 
monies. Sometimes the victors organize them 
for the use of peoples desirous of adopting the cult 
of the victorious god. 

Thus the Mazdasan religion, which was essentially a national 
religion (to be born a Mede or a Persian was also to be born a 
worshipper of Ormazd and Mithra),7 had no initiation ceremony 
other than the admission of children into the cult ; but, when 
the Achpemenians had extended their sphere of influence os far 
as the Mediterranean, Mazdeeism had to organize the mysteries 
of Mithra, which were to become of such importance in the 
Western world. 

On the other hand, the victorious people often 
become converts to the cult of the conquered 
nation. 

After the subjugation of Eleusis, the Athenians could not gain 
admission to the sacra gentilida of some Eleusinian families who 


de Jonghe, 'Les Socidt^a secretes au Bas-Oongo,* in 
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worshipped Demeter, until they had ^one through the formal- 
ities of an initiation ceremony. This ceremony, which was 
instituted exclusively for the citizens of Attica, was gradually 
opened to the other inhabitants of Greece, and even to all the 
subjects of the Roman Empire, ‘as a sanctuary common to the 
whole earth’ (Aristides, Eleusinios^ ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, p. 416). Every foreign religion which spread through the 
Roman world assumed the form of mysiteries open to all who 
showed themselves worthy or merely desirous of being initiated 
into them. 

Thus initiation paved the way for universalistic 
cults hy substituting community of beliefs and 
rites for nationality as the foundation of religious 
ties. 

The Ohristian sacrament of baptism (j.t?.), the primary rite of 
initiation into the Church, was elaborately developed by the 
Gnostics. Two MSS, belonging to the sect of the Valentinians, 
the Pistts Sophia and the Book of the Great Logos according to 
the Mystery^ give a description of four grades of initiation : the 
Baptism of water, * which gives access to the place of Truth 
and the place of Light’ ; the Baptism of fire, ‘ which admits one 
into the company of the heirs of the kingdom of Light ’ ; the 
Baptism of the Spirit ; and, finally, ‘ the mystery which forces 
all the Archons to remove iniquities from off the Disciples and 
make the Disciples immortal.’! Among the Druses, according 
to the Arab historians al-Maqrizi and al-Nuwairl, there were no 
fewer than nine grades of initiation where the hidden meaning 
of the Qur^dn^ the real origin of the universe, the inaccessibility 
of the supreme principle, and, finally, the equivalence of all cults 
werefauccessively taught.2 The Ohristian sects of the Middle 
Ages had frequent recourse to initiation ceremonies, the secrecy 
of which served to protect them from the attacks of orthodoxy. 
The favour which symbolism then enjoyed allowed them to 
attribute to texts and to sacred or at least inoffensive emblems 
an esoteric significance which was gradually revealed to neo- 
phytes. Even such exclusively technical details as the formulse 
and tools employed in the art of building lent themselves in the 
apprenticeship of mediaeval freemasons to a moral or philo- 
sophical interpretation, which has preserved their use in the 
initiation of modern Freemasons, though freemasonry (Q'.t?.) has 

ft Is of importance to note that, while preserv- 
ing its outward form throughout this evolution, 
initiation changed its object somewhat in passing 
from magic to the service of religion. What was 
required of it now was to make the gods better 
known, and to bring about a closer intercourse 
with them. As a consequence, we notice among 
neophytes new feelings of curiosity, anxiety, and 
even anguish, allied with an ardent desire for com- 
munion "With their religions and moral ideal. The 
rites giving them access to the sacred world — 
whether these ceremonies were originally held in 
connexion with the changing of the seasons, the 
revolutions of the stars, or the transformations of 
the crops — ^recurred in a rhythm of periodicity and 
alternation which the initiated applied to their own 
destiny. In the liturgical drama, in which he had 
to play a part, the novice now saw the passion of 
a god — some divine sacrifice, the benefit of which 
he was personally called upon to reap. All the 
symbolism of the ancient mysteries found an outlet 
in this direction. The aim of initiation thus be- 
came once more the attainment of an individual 
advantage, but this time on a different plan; 
‘ Thanks to these beautiful mysteries which come 
to us from the gods,’ we read in an Eleusinian 
inscription, ' death is for mortals no longer an evil, 
but aboon.’ * 

The question is to discover whether, as Paul 
Foucart maintains,® initiation confined itself to 
furnishing the neophyte with topographical in- 
formation, as it were, to prevent him from losing 
his way in the under world, and with magic 
formnlae to hahle the demons lying in ambush in his 
path, or whether it insisted also on the necessity 
of his having led a just and righteous life. It 
would seem that initiation was sufficient in itself 
to ensure eternal life, and Diogenes of Sinope was 
more or less justified in putting the crucial ques- 

1 E* Amdliaeau, Le Ghaostioisrm igyptien, Paris, 1887-, p. 243 f. 

2 A. I. BUvestre de Sacy, Eaposi ae la religion des Bruses, 
Paris, 1838, p. Ixxiv f. 

8 R. P. Gould, Co9ioise History qf Freermsonry^ London, 1004, 
pp. X27, 804 ff. 
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tion ; ^ Will tlie brigand Poetacion be happier after 
his death because he has been initiated than 
Epaminondas, who has not been initiated ? ’ ^ In 
Greece an attempt was made to satisfy the de- 
niands of morality more or less by excluding from 
initiation all traitors, perjurers, and criminals — in 
a word, all those who had not ‘ clean hands.’ The 
Egyptians had found a more practical expedient. 
They introduced as part of the ceremony repre- 
senting the supreme journey into the infernal 
regions a summons before the tribunal of Osiris ; 
only those who were acquitted there could benefit 
by the formula and amulets provided to help 
the dead to attain safely to the blessed region 
of the fields of Aalu. If this had not been the 
case when the culture of the ancients was at its 
height, men like Plato, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus would have been more careful about pro- 
claiming the moralizing and civilizing influence of 
initiation into the mysteries of their time. 

4. The ritual of initiation. — The formalities 
of initiation, whether its dominant function is 
magical or religious, present striking general 
resemblances. Andrew Lang notes the folloiving 
general characteristics ; {a) mystic dances ; (6) the 
use of the t^irndun, or bull-roarer (s'.'w.) ; (0) daub- 
ing with clay and washing this off; [d) perform- 
ances with serpents and other ‘ mad doings.’ To 
these we might add : (e) a simulation of death and 
resurrection ; (/) the granting of a new name to 
the initiated; {g) the use of masks or other dis- 
guises.^ In any case, we may say that initiation 
ceremonies include ; (1) a series of formalities 
which loosen the ties binding the neophyte to his 
former environment ; (2) another series of formali- 
ties admitting him to the^ superhuman world ; (3) 
an exhibition of sacred objects and instruction on 
subjects relating to them; (4) re-entry or re- 
integration rites, facilitating the return of the 
neophyte into the ordinary world.® These rites, 
especially those of the first tliree divisions, are 
found fulfilling a more or less important function 
in all initiation ceremonies, both among savages 
and among the civilized. 

(1) Separation rito—In every initiation of any 
importance the neophyte has to leave his family, 
live in isolation, consent to all kinds of restrictions 
and tabus, and submit to purifications, aspersions, 
purgations, fasting, flagellation, even mutilation 
(and, more particularly, circumcision), and, finally, 
assist at his own burial, or at least pretend to have 
left this world. Sometimes spirits wearing masks 
corresponding to their supposed character come 
and carry him off to some hut or enclosure, or to 
some isolated spot where he lives in their company 
for a certain period, which may he months or even 
years, as in Africa, America, New Guinea, and 
other countries. Even when initiation is nothing 
but a mere transmission of magical powers, the 
neophyte is supposed to be carried off to the spirit 
world. 

Among the Eskimos, an angakok goes through the ceremony 
of kfiling the aspirant to magical powers, and his soul then 
flies off to probe the depths of sky, sea, and earth, and thus 
learn the secrets of nature. On its return it resuscitates the 
body, which has been lying stretched on the frozen ground, and 
the patient then becomes an angahok in his turn.4 It would be 
useless to insist upon the importance of this practice of simu- 
lating death in the initiation ceremonies of the ancients. Many 
mysteries included, we are told by Lampridius in connexion 
with Mithraio mysteries, something similar to an immolation 
‘which was described or represented so as to produce unneces- 
sary fear,’ There is a story that the Emperor (Dommodus, filling 


1 Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis {^Moraliat ed. F» Duhner, 
voL i. [Paris, 1841} p. 29). 

2 Andrew Lang, Myth^ RitMaXy and Religimt i. 28t. 

5 Van Gennep adds to these what he calls * marginal ’ rites or 
periods, the ooject of which is ‘ to facilitate changes of state, 
without violent shocks or abrupt stops to individual and col- 
lective life ’ (Rites de pqssaye, 14). 

4 Hubert and Mauas, ‘Tb^orie g^n^rale de la magie,’ in ASoo^ 
vii. 38. 
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the r61e of mystapjogue, one day took hia part too seriously and 
really killed the unfortunate caudidate.i The allusion of 
Apuieius to his initiation into the mysteries of Isis is well 
known.s Even to-day, in the ‘ profession of vows * in use among 
the Benedictines, the novice is laid out on the ground between 
four candles, and covered with a winding sheet, the service of 
the dead is performed above his body, and the whole congrega- 
tion chants the Miserere for him. 

It is noticeable that among nearly all peoples 
funeral ceremonies themselves imply a sort of 
initiation of the deceased into the society of the 
dead ; without this, he would have no choice but 
to remain on earth and torment the living, 

(2) Admissiofb rites. — Plato has rightly written 
reXeyrav reXetaOaCy ‘ to die is to be initiated ’ ; we 
might reverse the order and say, ' to be initiated 
is to die.’ But it is only to die so as to he re-born 
under better conditions. * That which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die ’ (1 Co is a re- 
flexion which must always have occurred to man 
from the day when he conceived the idea of a 
higher life in the sacred world. We find this 
notion wherever initiation ceremonies exist, as we 
may see by a glance over the examples collected 
by Frazer in 

In the bower Congo, initiation ceremonies are called laimbmi, 
wMch means ‘resurrection.’ During a dance the neophytes 
fall dead, and then the sorcerer resuscitates them.^ Sometimes 
the rQle is filled by persons who have already been initiated, 
and the neophyte is present simply as a spectator. On the 
River Darling in New South Wales, an old man lies down in a 
grave which has been dug and holds a small bush in Ms hand. 
He is then covered with a thin layer of earth and the branch is 
allowed to protrude, to look as if it were growing. Other 
bushes are stuck in the soil to heighten the effect. The novices 
are then brought to the edge of the grave, when a singer begins 
a chant invoMng the totem, and a dance is performed by old 
men. The dancing and singing are continued till the bush held 
by the buried man begins to quiver, and he rises from the 
grave.4 In the Fiji Islands the novices are set before a row of 
men lying on the ground and seemingly dead, their bodies 
having been previously covered with the blood and entrails of 
pigs. At a given signal they rise and run down to wash in the 
neighbouring river.5 Among the Omahas of the United States 
the neophyte is bound to a plank, after which one priest 
pretends to kill him, and another brings him back to life.Q 
Where we can penetrate behind the veil of secrecy over- 
hanging the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, we find in 
nearly all cases the representation of the passion of a divine or 
semi-divine being, who is attacked or carried off by infernal 
powers, descends to the realm of the dead, is liberated by the 
intervention of some higher divinity, and brought back to the 
region of light in the presence or company of those assisting in 
the ceremony. It is curious to find the same idea not only in 
Japan, Polynesia, etc., but also among peoples who could never 
have had any connexion whatever with the mythology of the 
ancient world. Father de Smet discovered in 1840 among the 
Pottawatomies of North America a legend about the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and organization of mysteries which bears an 
astonishing resemblance to the drama played at Eleusis.7 ^till 
more recently, J. W. Fewkea, describing the secret rites per- 
formed among the Hopi of Arizona by the Brotherhood of the 
Antelope and the Snake, reports that there the initiated are 
treated to a representation of the adventures of a personage 
called Ti-Yo— his journey to the spirit world, the ordeals he 
passed through there, and his return to the land of the living, 
bringing with him the knowledge ol the rites for making 
rain.8 

Sometimes tlie idea of re-birth is still more 
clearly marked ; the initiated passes into a state 
of embryo. 

Initiation with the Nosairis of Lebanon was closely connected 
with child-birth, and the neophyte received the embryonic 
name of alakali^ lit. ‘clot of blood.’® In Egypt the Pharaoh, 
who was solemnly consecrated in ceremonies which were sup- 
posed to ally him with Osiris, had to wrap himself up in an 
animal's skin which was called ‘the cradle skin,* or ‘ the place 
of becoming, of transformations, of renewed life,’ and this skin 
was used also in funeral ceremonies as a temporary shroud. 
According to A. Moret, a similar ceremony was celebrated for 


1 Lampridius, CormrwduSy ch. ix. 

2 Apuieius, Met. xi. 23. 

s De Jonghe, in Eeme des wstions historioues, 9th ser., xii. 
467 ff. 

4 A. W. Howitt, ‘ On some Australian Ceremonies of Initia- 
tion,* in JA.I xiii. [1883-84] 463 f. 

5 L. Fison, ‘The Nanga,* i6. xiv. [1884-85] 22. 

0 J. G. Kohl, Kitschi‘Gfami, Bremen, 1859, i. 59 fl. 

7 P. de Smet, Missions de V Oregon^ Ghent, 1848, i. 2S4. 

9 J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Snake Oeremoniala at Walpi,' mJowm. 
of A,Ymr. Bthnol. and Arehceol.,iv. [Boston, 1894], 

® B. Dussaud, JSistoire et religion des MosctiriSf Paris, 1900, 

p. 110. 


certain privileged persons, whose return to a state of embryo 
was simulated in the same way as in the legend of the resurrec- 
tion of Osiris; this is what is called ‘passing through the 
slrin.’i The same symbolism is found in India, where the 
young Brahman had also to assume the attitude of an embryo 
in the course of his initiation, by setting himself on a black 
antelope's skin which represented the womb.® After this cere- 
mony he was called dvija, ‘ twice born.* The Romans had an 
analogous expression (in cetemum renatus) to designate one 
who had passed through the ceremonies of the Taurobolinm and 
the Criobolium ; and we find the same expression again in an 
inscription which Pope Xystus in. had carved on the baptistery 
of the Lateran : 

‘ Coelorum regnum sperate, hoc fonte renati. 

Non recipit felix vita semel genitos.' 

It is obvious in all these cases that initiation is 
literally a re-generation. This is brought about 
in two ways : (a) the ceremony evolves mystic in- 
fluences which modify the spiritual and even the 
physical nature of the neophyte. 

Among the Australians these influences materialize as pebbles 
or bits of quartz which are supposed to enter the body of the 
candidate for magicianship.a Some clans even believed that 
his entrails were replaced by new ones. In other parts, a snake 
is supposed to enter his head.4 In still other cases there is the 
substitution or even the superposition of a new soul which 
comes down from the spirit world ; J. G. Frazer has shown 
that this is a very common way of explaining the change, but 
he is mistaken in thinking that this avatar is invariably the 
work of a totem which communicates its own soul to the novice, 
while retaining its own individuality. There is, as a matter of 
fact, nothing to prevent the soul or spirit thus incarnated from 
being ascribed to an entirely different source. This new factor 
may be merely a quality, a virtue, or a gift of grace, which the 
sanctifying influence of initiation has poured down on the 
neophyte to purify and exalt his inner nature. 

[b) The neophyte may pass for the time being 
into the spirit world. He lives the life of the spirits, 
becomes like one of them, and so enjoys their 
privileges. Perhaps the idea here is, reasoning 
from imitative magic, that, since the neophyte has 
once died and been resuscitated, the same thing 
will happen again when he dies in reality. 

It is impossible to enter into details of the 
rites which finally admit the neophyte into the 
superhuman world. Those which are quoted by 
Andrew Lang nearly all belong to this category. 
It is a curious thing that among almost all un- 
civilized peoples the noise produced by the bull- 
roarer, or rattle, is supposed to be the voice of 
spirits ; but it is still a moot point whether this 
instrument was in general use in initiation cere- 
monies among the ancients. Daubing with clay, 
chalk, or other colouring substances is a very 
common rite, but the washing which follows it is 
not to be confused with the lustrations whose 
object is to rid the novice of all pernicious taints, 
and which belong rather to the rites of separation. 
On the other hand, the mutilations which were 
classed under separation rites (circumcision, the 
drawing of a tooth, the removal of a phalanx, etc.) 
may also be taken as admission rites when their 
object is to test the courage of the neophytes and 
their power of resistance, or to set a mark on them 
by which they will know each other. Dancing, as 
Lucian noted when he wrote ‘ there is no mystery 
without dancing,’ ® may be regarded as of universal 
use in initiation ceremonies, if we include under it 
all rhythmic movements, from the corroboris in 
which the Australians imitate the actions and 
gestures of their totems, to circumambulations 
{q.v,)y which aim at drawing a circle to separate 
the two worlds (except when these circumamhula- 
tions are a magic ceremony to influence the course 
of nature). The giving of a new name is often 
accompanied by the use of a new language, formed 
either from archaic expressions or turns of speech, 
or from everyday words which are given a new in- 
tonation, Again, we must notice the frequent re- 
course to communion, through which the neophytes, 

1 A. Moret, Mysthres 4gyptiens, 90. 

2 Satapatha Brdhfnav^a, nt. ii. l.Q(=^SBE xxvi. 27). 

8 M. Mauss, Jj'Origine des pouvoirs magiqms dans hs st 
australienneSf Faria, 1906, p. 16. 

4 Xb, p. 43. 

5 Hept XV. 
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by partaking of the food of the initiated, become 
assimilated with them, or, in the case of sacrifice, 
with the gods themselves. 

(3) CommunicatioTi of the sacra , — ^The communi- 
cation of the sacra is at once the complement and 
the essential object of the admission rites. It 
includes : (a) exhibitions, (5) actions, and (c) in- 
structions— a threefold distinction already made 
by the ancients (at Eleusis ; ra deiKpi^jnevai ‘ what 
is shown’; ‘what is done’; and 

XeydjJLepay ‘what is said’), {a) The exhibitions in- 
clude magical or evocatory instruments (amulets, 
charms, relics, the churingas of the Australians, 
certam shells, the rattle of the American Indians 
and Negroes, the contents of the medicine bags, 
the cithern of the Egyptians, the fan, the cist, 
the tympanum of the Greeks) ; representational 
and symbolic objects (various images and effigies, 
masks, animals, ears of corn, etc.); or pictures 
representing the adventures of superhuman beings 
or scenes from the other world. In this way the 
novice gets to know the inhabitants of this higher 
world, to familiarize or identify himself with them, 
and to live their life. (6) The performances vary 
according to the goal aimed at, but we must dis- 
tinguish between those ’whose object is initiation 
properly so called, and which are performed only 
once for each neophyte, and those which are re- 
peated periodically and form the essential aim of 
the institution.^ (c) The instruction, which often 
comprises several ^’ades or degrees, hears of 
necessity on what the neophytes are to gain by 
initiation, but it generally extends to other matters 
than the explanation of rites and the teaching of 
formulae. It includes the communication of the 
real name of divine personages, theogonies, and 
cosmogonies, mythical history, common law, the 
exercise of certain arts, moral and social obliga- 
tions, tabus, and marriage laws. 

Among the Basutos, the initiated are adjured to ‘be men, fear 
theft, fear adultery, honour your father and mother, obey your 
chiefs.* 2 Here we are reminded of the laws attributed to Trip- 
tolemus, and said by St, Jerome to have been carved in the 
sanctuary of Eleusis : * To honour one’s parents, to worship the 
gods by offerings, and not to eat flesh.* s 

The revelations may even include, under pres- 
sure of a more advanced state of culture, a sup- 
posed rational interpretation of vulgar beliefs, or 
even a religious philosophy agreeing with the most 
advanced philosophical views of the time. In any 
case, this instruction is protected by the obligation 
of secrecy, which the neophyte cannot infringe 
without laying himself open to the gravest conse- 
quences. But, as Beneca says, speaking of the 
mysteries of his time, the secrecy could apply only 
to the sacra, ie. to the formulae of incantation, 
the esoteric explanation of symbols, and the signs 
by which the anitiated recognized each other ; it 
could uot cover philosophical precepts, if philo- 
sophy there was, Because they were current among 
the uninitiated also.^ 

(4) Beintegration rites*-^lt is only very rarely 
that the initiated can remain fox ever in the realm 
of the sacred. By some means or other he has to 
renew his relations with the ordinary world. But 
he does not return in exactly the same state as he 
went away. Since he reappears laden with mystic 
influences, which axe, of course, dangerous for the 
■uninitiated, he has to be, so to speak, ‘ detabuized ’ 
and readmitted to his original sphere. He has, 
for a certain period, to submit to rules of silence 
and abstinence, and, yet more, he must, in his ne-w 
character, pretend to have forgotten all about his 

1 Perhaps some such distinction is alluded to in JScm, Hymn 
toDemeUr^ 481, where the author seems to mention success! veljr 
* initiation into* and ‘participation in* the mysteries: ’’Os S' 
oreA^s UoSjv, o? t’ ejaftopoy (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, MUusinid, 
Paris, 1903, p. 60). 

2 E. Oasalis, Les Ba&soutos, Paris, X860, p, 278. 

8 Jerome, adv, lovinimum, ii, 14, 

* Seneca, Bp. xcv. 


previous existence and re-learn everything con- 
nected with ordinary life. 

In the Congo, he must pretend that he cannot either walk or 
eat by himself, and lie has to be fed like a new-born infant. In 
Virginia, he has to learn the language of his tribe all over again. 
In New Guinea, he has to go backwards into his house. Among 
the Brahmans, he throws his old garments into the river and 
puts on new ones. 

These precautions are only transitory, yet a man 
who has once been initiated is, throughout his 
whole life, subjected to a special and more or less 
strict discipline. Sometimes he bears a special 
mark or wears special garments or insignia, as, 
6,g., the cord worn by the Brahmans, the white 
dress of the Essenes and Pythagoreans, etc. ; 
he must also respect certain tabus and avoid 
certain localities. In every case he gains great 
prestige in the eyes of the uninitiated. When 
one has visited the infernal regions, even though 
it is only after the manner of Dante, some trace of 
it always remains. 

Literature.— H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New 
York, 1908 ; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909 ; 
H. Schutz, Aitersklassen und Mdnnerhiinde, Berlin, 1902 ; 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1887; 
J. G. Frazer, ^132^ do. 1900, ii.; L. Frobentus, Masken und 
GeJieimbilnde Afrikas, Halle, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894; F. Cumont, Les 
Religions orientates dans le paganisms romain, Paris, 1906 
(Eng. tr.. Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, Chicago, 

1911)- Goblet D’Alviella. 

INITIATION (Buddhiat).-i. Forms of initia- 
tion.— Admission to the Buddhist Order (samgha) 
is gained by two forms of initiation, a lower, 
pravrajya (PiLli, pahhajja), and a higher, upasam,'' 
pada, though the former is only preparatory to the 
latter and, m fact, a probationary part of it. 

{a) Bravrajyd means ‘ going out ’ ; and by this 
ceremony one goes out from a jprior state of life, 
either from the worldly life in the case of an 
ordinary person, or from a monastic life in the case 
of one changing to another faith. This is in a 
certain way analogous with the Brahmanical initia- 
tion {'wpanayana)^j which a boy is admitted to a 
teacher’s hermitage {dirama [g.v.]) in order to live 
with him [antevcism) as a hrahmachdrin. With 
the Buddhists a layman is thereby admitted to the 
Order, and is henceforth obliged to live with a 
preceptor, without whose directions he is not 
allowed to do anything. The lowest limit of age 
is eight, children under that age being ineligible. 
With this ordination the child begins his life as a 
‘ homeless one ’ {pramajita, pabhapta), and is called 
a ^ramdnera {sdmanera), ‘ novice.’ The period of 
novitiate lasts for twelve years, and, in the case of 
one initiated at eight, Ms higher ordination takes 
place only in his twentieth year. 

{b) Upasampadd means ‘arrival,’ and is the 
entry into the circle of the fully accredited mem- 
bers of the samgha. This second and full ordina- 
tion is never conferred on a novice under twenty 
years of age; but, if he receives the pravrajyd 
ordination at or after twenty, and is otherwise 
properly qualified, he can proceed at once to the 
upasampadd. One who has gone through the 
upasampadd is henceforth an upasampanna hhih- 
(‘fully ordained mendicant’), and will be 
called, after ten years’ standing, a sthavira {thera), 
‘elder,’ elders only being allowed to instruct 
others, that is, to become an upddhydya {upap 
jhdya), ‘ preceptor,’ or an dcmrya {dchariya), 
‘tutor,’ Those who cannot as yet be named 
‘elders’ are called daharas (‘small teachers’), 
according to I-tsing.^ 

The names, kramaria (Pali, samana), ‘one per- 
forming austerity, ascetic,’ hhihsu (Pali, hhiJcMm), 
‘ one begging, mendicant,’ and especially ^dkyapu<^ 
trlya hamana {sdhyaputtiyasamana], ‘ an ascetic 
belonging W the son of the &dkya tribe,’ are ap- 
1 1-tsing, Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in 
India, iat. J. Tpkakusu, Oxford, 1896, p, 104. 
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plied to all the memhers of the Order except the 
laity, though, strictly speaking, these terms can 
he applied to the elders only, for no one can be 
designated an ascetic or a mendicant until he is 
fully confirmed by the upctsampada and becomes 
himself responsible for such a mode of life. 

While the pravrajyd resembles the initiation 
{tipanayana) to the first stage of the BrS-hmanic 
life, the upasampadd makes the Buddhist system 
^uite difierent from that of the Brahmans. Com- 
ing of age and finishing his study, a bramachdrin 
becomes a sndtaha ( ^ bathed ’) and returns to house- 
hold life [grhastha], whereas a krcbnanQra becomes 
by the upasmnpadd a sthavira, a full member of 
the Order, or a hhihsu in the proper sense of the 
word, corresponding to the fourth and last stage of 
the Brahmanic life, i.e. sannydsi/ri, an ascetic. 

2. Particulars of initiation. — [a) pravrajyd 
ordination chiefly consists of (1) the investment 
with a yellow robe, (2) a tonsure, (3) the declara- 
tion of the Three Befuges {saranattaya), and (4) 
the imparting of the Ten Precepts {dasasikkhd- 
paddni), 

A lay person desiring to enter the Buddhist 
Order first chooses a vihdra (‘monastery ’), ap* 
proaches an elder living therein (bringing with 
him a suit of yellow robes), and requests to be 
initiated. The elder invests him with the robe, 
and instructs him to keep the Three Refuge creed 
by repeating it : 

‘I take refug-e with the Buddha, I take refuge with the 
Eeligion, I take refuge with the Order. Por the second time I 
take refuge with the Buddha. For the third, time I take refuge 
with the Buddha,’ etc. 

After this the candidate is again taught to 
adhere to the Ten Precepts (dasasiklclidpaddni) : 

* Abstinence from taking life. Abstinence from taking what 
is not given. Abstinence from impure practices, Abstinence 
from telling a lie, Abstinence from intoxicating drinks. Absti- 
nence from eating out of time. Abstinence from dancing, sing- 
ing, and seeing shows. Abstinence from the application of 
perfume, incense, etc., Abstinence from the use of a high or 
large couch or seat, Abstinence from receiving gold and silver.’ 
So far the ceremony. Henceforth the novice lives 
with his preceptor and acts under the latter^s 
supervision untu he is fully qualified for the next 
ordination. 

The pravrajyd is in reality a preparatory cere- 
mony by which one enters into the probationary 
coupe of tbe priestly life. Without this course of 
novitiate one cannot proceed to the higher Order, 
the relation between a ^rdma'i^&ra and a immana 
being analogous to that between deacon and priest 
in the Anglican Church. 

(5) The upasampadd ordination is not so simple 
as the pravrajyd, since it involves the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of the privileges of the Buddhist 
Order and the final registry of the right of seniority 
among the younger brethren. Every step of the 
ordination has to he performed before a chapter of 
fully equipped elders, the number of the members 
being in this case at least ten.^ An ecclesiastical 
vote of the chapter of elders is called harmiavdi^kd, 
and there axe two forms of arriving at a resolu- 
tion : (1) a summary decision {fiattidutiyaham- 
ma), in which a resolution is arrived at by the 
first ^ reading, and (2) a decision by the third 
reading {nattichatutthahamina)J^ In the ttpasam- 
padd ordination all questions are decided by three 
readings. The method of voting is very simple. 
Those who assent remain silent, while those who 
dissent speak out. Occasionally, however, when 
there are dividing opinions in case of a difficult 
question,^ the chapter has recourse to the use of 
voting slips {saldhd\ which are divided in colours, 
generally white and black, but sometimes of several 
different colours. The time genei’ally chosen for 
holding the ordination is the full-moon day of 
Vai^akha (April-May), and the three successive 
1 s’BFxm.askntsj ' . sjb. p. i69i 


days of quarters of the moon,^ The proceedings 
are as follows. 

First a preliminary examination of the candidate takes place 
A novice is brought by a tutor before the president of the 
chapter, 2 and an upddliydya (updjjhdycby ‘preceptor’) is 
appointed for the candidate. Meanwhile one of the assembly 
comes up as a second tutor, or, rather, witness. By these 
two tutors he is questioned as to his name, his preceptor’s 
name, his bowl, and his robes. All being well, he is ordered 
to stand on a certain spot, while the tutors remain before 
the president, and, having asked the permission of the 
chapter, they instruct the candidate to tell the truth, and 
further examine him as to his qualifications. He is first ques- 
tioned if he has Cany such diseases as leprosy (kui^ha), boils 
itcb (kildsaX asthma (sosa)f or epilepsy (apamdra). 
These questions being answered in tbe negative, he is asked if 
he is a human being [manussa), a male (purisa), and a free man 
(bhujissa) ; if he is free from debt (anapa)^ exempt from mili- 
tary service (r&jabhata), and permitted by his parents 
•^dta mdtdpituhi) ; and, further, if he is of the full age of 
twenty. The questions as to the state of the howl, and the 
robes, and hia name and his preceptor’s name, are also 
asked. 

This strict and searching examination being over, 
the two tutors go up to the president of the chapter 
and report the result, and then the candidate is 
called out {dgachchhdhi or eM).^ Thereupon he 
comes out and stands between the two tutors and 
says : ‘ Venerable sirs, I ask the chapter to confer 
upon me the 'itpasampadd. Have pity on me and 
lift me up {idlumpeh{>)J He repeats this request 
three times. 

Now the tutors repeat the above examinations 
once more before the assembly, and finally a motion 
{natti) is proposed publicly with the words ; 

‘This NS.ga desires the upamrapadd under the venerable 
Tissa. He is free from disqualifications {antardyihd dhammd). 
If any of the venerable chapter approves the ordination of tbe 
candidate, let him be silent ; but if any objects, let him speak.’ 

This motion also is repeated three times. If all 
are silent, the president declares that the resolu- 
tion is carried.'* As soon as the ceremonies are 
over, the shadow of the sun [chhdyd) must he 
measured, and the season {utupamdua) and the 
division of the day {divasahhdga), with the details 
of the assembly {sarnglti), should be recorded. 

The, four requisites {nissayd) for a hhihsu and 
the four interdicts {akarap.%ycini) must be minutely 
taught. 

The four requisites are (1) food collected in the alnusbowl 
(pi'^diydlopa-hJKpana)', (2) robes made of rags (paThsukiXla- 
ahlvcbra^ \ (3) lodging at the foot of a tree (rukkhamulasend- 
Sana) ; and (4) covra urine used aa medicine (piUimutta-'bhesaJJa). 
To each of these several exceptions are given 

The four interdicts are (1) sexual intercourse (methuna- 
dhamma) ; (2) theft (adinndddna) ; <8) killing (ptlpdiipdta) ; and 
(4) a claim of superhuman power (uitanman,«ssad/i<tmma). To 
these also many exceptions are allowed. 

With the instructipns as to these two series of 
important moral precepts the ordination comes to 
an end. 

3. Training of the initiated.— The upasampadd 
ordination confers on the candidate no mystic 

ower, as is the case in the ahhi^eka described 

elow; nor is it regarded as an indelible Order 
imposed upon him, for one’s free will is always 
respected in the Buddhist Order. But the xipasarri’ 
padd ordination alone does not give a man freedom 
of conduct, for he has further to live under the 
supervision of the superiors whom he has chosen. 
The superiors are generally two, one being the pre- 
ceptor {upddhyciya), the other the tutor (dchdrya), 

1 The fultmcon day of Vai^akha is the day of the Buddha’s 
pwrinibbana', see Buddhaghoaa’s Samantaposddihd, ia H. 
Oldenberg’s Vinaya Pitakcty London, IS'/Q-SS, iii. 283. 

2 An elder who becomes president must be of more than ten 
years’ standing after his upasampadd ordination ; see SBM 
xiii. l78. 

3 Cf. iKigveda, in. viii. 4, which is used in the Br9<hmaniG 
initiation In the Gphyasutras. The first verse, Yuvd suvdsdh 
parivita dgdt. etc., is recited by a candidate, and the second 
verse, Tarfi dhlrdsa Kavaya unnayanH, etc., is said by the 
teacher. J.gachchhdM-&ym and vXlumpetu^unnayanti are in- 
teresting. The ordination is sometimes called ehi-bhikkhu- 
pahbapd, ‘ oome-priest-ordination * (V. Fausboll, Dhamma' 
padt^iw^Oqpenhagen, X856, p. 1X9). 
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The duties of the two superiors are very difficult to 
define; it is perhaps impossible to draw a line 
between them. Their offices, as detailed in the 
Mahavagga^ i. 25-33,^ are exactly identical. Most 
probably, as the general purport of the two words 
indicates, the upadhyaya (preceptor) is responsible 
for his pupil's study of the sacred texts, while the 
dcMrya (tutor) takes charge of the pupil in respect 
of conduct. The latter is sometimes called harma- 
charyay meaning, most probably, a tutor in the 
ecclesiastical act, but personally a tutor in dis- 
cipline.^ 

Thus an upasampcinna hhiksu is dependent on 
the two teachers. Though the upadhyaya seems 
to he more important than the achdryay contrary 
to the Brahmanic usage,® the duty of giving a 
nissaya (dependence, protection) properly belongs 
to th^ achdrya. It is prescribed by the Buddha in 
the Vinaya that a hh%lc§u after tne upasampadd 
should live ten years in dependence {nissaya) on an 
dchdrya, and that he who has completed his tenth 
year may himself give a nissaya to others.^ Thus 
an dchdrya is a proper nissaya-da (‘giver of pro- 
tection and his proUgd is nissaya^anfevdsika 
(‘pupil in dependence’). The pupil should be 
regarded as a son, and the tutor ^ould be looked 
up to as a father.® Tet it is said in the Vinaya that 
a nissaya will cease when the upadhydya and the 
dchdrya come together.® This would imply that, 
though a pupil is always dependent on his dchdrya, 
when he is in the presence of his upadhyaya for 
instruction or otherwise his dependence on the 
dchdrya would cease for the time being. 

As a hhiksu is an ant&odsika (‘dwelfing close by 
pupO ') towards his dchdrya, so he is asaddhivihdrika 
(‘living in the same vihdra, co-resident’) towards 
his upadhyaya. Of the two superiors one is some- 
thing like a private tutor whose duty is chiefly 
towards the progress of morals, while the other is 
a professor in the college {vihdra) who is mostly 
responsible for the instruction of the pupil. 

4 * Initiation in the mystic school of Buddhism 
(Japan). — The mystic doctrine of Buddhism is 
imparted only by the abhiseka (‘anointing’) rite, 
which is important, as it raises one above 5ie level 
of ignorance and reveals the real state of nature. 
Through this one can witness the true bodhichitta 
(‘mind arising from perfect knowledge’) of the 
Buddha, unite one’s mind with it, and become 
blessed and enlightened. An acMryd's sprinkling 
over the head of a novice of the water of know- 
ledge {jUdnodaka) of the Mahavaiiochana Buddha 
(one of the Dhyanibuddhas) is at once symbolical 
of dispelling one’s ignorance and one’s sms. The 
abhiseka is certainly a reproduction of the crowning 
of Indian Eajas,^ 

In contrast to the upasampadd, litur^cal ele- 
ments come to the front, which are considered to 
effect a mystic transmission in the candidate’s mind 
and person. A new name is always given to the 
anointed {ahhi§ikta). 

In the Buddhist abhi^eJea there are, theoretically, uhe three 
following forms: (l) the abhipka of si^s (inmdrd)*, (2) the 
abhiseka of actions {karma)', and (3) the abhi^aka of mind 
{ckitta). The mudra^abhi^eka, chiefly consisting of finder inter- 
twinings symholical of actione, is a curtailed form of mitiation 
to be conferred on an earnest believer who is short of means, 
whereas the cMtta-abhi^eka, which is beyond the scope of 
speech and action, is conferred only on a holy personage (clrya- 
pudgala) like a Bodhisattva (g.v.). The karma^abhifeka is the 
ordinary rite which an dcharya performs for a fully equipped 
pupil, and is important in proportion as it is elaborate in details. 
The karma-abhi^eha is again divided into three kinds : (a) the 
abhi^^eka for forming a sacred connexion (^atltyabmdhor 
abhiseka)', (6) the abhiseka for holding a magical power 


1 


^ QJijat JLUi. fO£. 

7 See art. Aimssiu, vol. i. pp. 20-’24. 
vox VII . — 21 


SBJ^ jciiL 151-180, ^ I-tsing, tr, Takakusu, pp. 106, 198. 

Xcharya is more important ; Manu, ii. 145 ; Yifnavalkya, L 
See 8BE xiii. 179, note. 

SBE xiii. 179. » Ib. xBL 179 ; l-tsing, p. 104. 


{vidyddhara-abhifeka)] and (c) the abhiseka for transmitting 
the law (dharTnasaThekdra-abm^eka). 

These ordinations are the stages of training in the mystic 
schooL The moat common of all is the praiityabandha-abhifeka, 
which may he performed for any person, making no distinction 
whatever of qualifications, either good or bad ; sometimes one 
is forcibly brought to the ordination hall so as to improve one's 
character. The object of this particular rite is to form a sacred 
connexion with a Buddha or a saint in the (sacred 

diagram), a fact which in the end will lead one to perfect know- 
ledge. Every one who believes in the mystic doctnne is entitled 
to receive this ordination. During the rite the candidate is 
xnade to throw a flower over the sacred ma'^dd'la placed before 
him. If the flower falls on a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, he is 
considered to be worthy of the Buddha-gotra ; but, if it falls on 
the outer circle of the vajra-kula, as on Vinayaka (Oapapati), 
he is not allowed to study the mystic doctrine, though at the 
present day there is no strict adherence to this rule. The 
vidhpddhara-abhi^eka is a step higher than the 
It IS conferred on the best qualified pupils who are able to grasp 
the highest truth. Vidyd (‘science,’ especially ‘ occult science ’) 
means mantra (‘incantations’), itotra (‘praises’), dhdrapi 
(‘ charms '), and mudra (* signs '). One who la possessed of this 
knowledge is called viayddhara (‘holder of occult science’). 
An dchdrya through this ordination gives hia select pupil 
permission to acquire the vidyd above specified, and also the 
krCyd, a religious achievement such as the four pdramitds 
(‘perfections’); and this rite is, accordingly, also called the 
abhiseka for the position of a pupil {ii^yaBthdna-abhiy^ka). 
While the pratUyabandhOrabhiseka is an admission to the 
mystic circle, the nidyddhara-abhi^eka is an introduction to 
the mystic doctrine, and is therefore placed much higher than 
the pratUyabandha. Still higher in grade is the dharma- 
Barhchdra‘dbhi^eka, which gives one, not the position of a pupil, 
but the position of a teacher, ©specially a transmitter of the 
mystic doctrine. OPhe name means, therefore, the transmission 
of the teaching (dharmasaThekdra or idsanasarhchdra), but 
sometimes it is cau*d the dehdryasthdna-abhiiika (the abhiseka 
for the position of a teacher). This ordination is not conferred 
on a bhik^u under fifty years of ege, however well qualified he 
may be. This was in any case the rule set forth by Kukai, the 
founder of the Japanese school of mystic Buddhism. 

5, The ceremonial of the Buddhist abhiseka.— 
The obiect of the abhi^ekas as specified is to create 
{a) an ideal religious personage, (o) an ideal religious 
scholar, and (c) an ideal religious instructor. Con- 
sequently the rules of the religious performance 
preparatory to the abhiseka {samaya-Hla) are very 
minute and strict. By the samaya practice the 
candidate should produce a believing mind (‘faith *), 
a compassionate mind (‘compassion’), deevprajiid 
(‘wisdom’), and a great hodhx-chifta (‘mind arising 
from perfect knowledge’), and remain firm in de- 
termination. Samaya means ‘ agreement,’ ‘ union/ 

‘ communion,’ and the samava^la is intended to 
keep a man in communion with the Mahavairochana 
Buddha. Through the efficacy of this preparatory 
performance the candidate now assumes the position 
of the Buddha-son, Vajrasattva, and enters into the 
hall of ordination (Pali, slmOmarydala), 

Among the chief objects in use during this rite 
are a tooth-stick symbolizing the cleansing of 
passion and sins, a bundle of vajra threads in five 
colours representing the five Buddhas in union, a 
pot of the holy vajra water indicating the firm 
determination to seek hodhi (‘supreme knowledge’), 
and so on. This ended, the dcharya blesses the 
candidate and covers his eyes, meaning to shut the 
gate of evils so as to open the divine eye. He is 
now led into the room of ordination with Ms eyes 
covered, and is made to throw a flower as before 
described, his object of worship being determined 
in this way. Afterwards he is allowed to gaze 
on tMs sacred maiidala. He is then led into the 
terrace of Bodhi (bodhi-7mn4a), and is made to sit 
in the padmdsana fashion or on a lotus seat, and 
wear a diadem of the five Buddhas {ratna-muhuta) 
and a necklace {hdra). The dchdrya ^rinkles over 
his head the holy water of knowledge from five 
jars [pafioha-Jcmjrdhka), and furnishes him with 
severM things, such as a wheel [chakra) and a 
conch-shell {iahkha). While the abhiseka is stBl 
going on, a homa rite is performed, in which a 
sacred fire is lighted to burn all the past sins of 
the candidate. 

Each ceremony is performed twice, first for the 
garhhaho^adhdturna'^d^^ (or dharmadhdtu), and 
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then for the vajradhafumandalctt or mce mrsa. 
Without entering into details of these mandalas, 
it will he sufficient to say that these two are quite 
different in Japan, whereas in Nepal the distinc- 
tion is rery vague, one Tnairidala serving for the 
other, in spite of the existence of two separate 
names. 

The description here given follows the practices 
of the Japanese mantra school which were ormnaliy 
taught in China, by Subhakara Siihha, an Indian 
dchdrya^ who was active in China A.D. 716-724, 
and which were brought to Japan by Kukai (A.I). 
774-835).^ The tradition on the whole is no doubt 
much older than that in Nepal. 

<5. The pravrajyS rites (Nepal). — 

In the Nepalese dbhi^eTca, called the pravrajydvrata^'^ the 
initiation of the Nepalese banra (Skr. vandya^ ‘worthy of 
honour, priest *1 is ag-ain different from those given above. A 
gum (teacher) in charge of the candidate prepares a pot (kala4a) 
full of water and puts into it a lotus made of gold. Five con- 
fections, five flowers, five drugs, threads of fi^ve colours, etc., 
are properly provided. The candidate sits in the •uayrdsana 
fashion before the pot and the four sacred specially 

provided. He repeats the formula of the Three Eefuges, and 
the first day’s service is over. On the second day the candidate 
sits on the seastiMsana, and the guru gives him (1) the vajra 
rak?d (]* protection’) by placing a vajra on his head; (2) the 
lohaC iron ')raksd by placing three iron padlocks on the belly 
and on the two shoulders; and (3) the agni (‘flire’) rak^d by 
placing a wine-cup (surdpdtra) on his head. Then comes (4) 
the kalata-dbhi^eka^ in which the holy water Is sprinkled over 
his head. The n&yaka hanra (head priest) of the vihdra 
(‘monastery’) now comes to him and puts a silver ring on the 
^ger of the pupil. To the sound of a bell he sprinkles rice on 
the pupil and on the images of the protecting deities. On the 
third day, all necessary preparations being made, the pupil sits 
agsdn on the Bvastik&sana and performs worship of the guru 
mandaia^ the chaitya (‘ memorial tope ’), the Three Treasures 
(TH-ratna, t.e. Buddha, Dharma, and Saxhgha), and the prujfld- 
pdramUd text, and, lastl^r, he receives the Ten Precepts. He is 
again given three rak^ds, invested with a robe, and tonsured by 
a barber. Thereupon a diadem of the five Buddhas is put on 
his head, and the holy water is sprinkled on it, mantras being 
repeated all the while. With an offering Cpujd) the ceremony 
comes to an end, and a new Buddhist name is given to him. 

Though marjdalaSi five-coloured threads, the holy 
water, and the diadem of the five Buddhas are in 
common with the Japanese abhiseJcat the Nepalese 
rite is more Hindu in its appearance. The cere- 
mony of initiation in Tibet is generally similar to 
that of the southern Buddhists.* The vinaya 
school in Japan also mainly follow southern 
Buddhism in their ordination. The abhiseka 
belongs only to the rmntra school of the mystic 
Buddhism. 

IJOTRATURB. — In addition to the references given in the art, 
see F. Spiegel, Karmmdkyam^ Bonn, 1841; J. F. Dickson, 
‘Kammavaci,’ in JJRAS, 1876, pp. 1-16; T. w, Rhys Davids 
and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya TeatSy i. {SBB xiii. (18813); R* C. 
Childers, Bict, o/ tlu Pali Lang,^ London, 1876, pp. 306 f., 
. 682, 180 f. ; H. Kem, ifan. of Ina» Buddhism i^QlkP iii. 8), 
Strasaburg, 1806, pp. 76-70. J. TAKAKUSIJ. 


INITIATION (Greek). — The Greek word for 
* initiation,^ reXer^J, has until quite recently not 
been rightly understood. The lexicons tell us that 
it means ‘accomplishment,’ ‘fulfilment,’ 'attain- 
ing an end,’ a riKot ; hence a rite of accomplish- 
ment, hence initiation into the mysteries. But we 
are left uncertain as to what end is to be accom- 
plished. The word rcXeriJ is derived from reX^w ; 
its gist is best seen in the cognate riXeios, which 
means ‘full-grown.’ A WXcws twiros is a full-grown 
horse as contrasted with a foal. A rAetos dv-Z/p is 
a full-grown man, an adult ; reXeriJ is the rite of 
the first human accomplishment, the rite of growing 
up, of comingf to maturity. 

This meaning of TcXmi is very clearly shown 
in the myth of the Prcetids told us by Apollodorus 
(H. ii, 2). The daughters of Proetus, king of 

1 The above account of the abhiseka was furnished by S. 
Yoahida, who htmselt went through the rite with the object of 
studying ttie mystic doctrine. 

a See B. H, Hodgson, Msligion and Literature of tTie NepaUse 
Bu^isu, XV., London, 1874, p. 212; L, A. Waddell, BwddWm 
ofTtbett Ixmdon, 1806, p. 170,' note 3. 

« See ‘ Tibetan * section below, and Waddell, 178-186. 


Tiryns, went mad and ranged over the moun- 
tains. They were finally cured by the soothsayer 
Melampus, who healed them by a ritual dance, 
and eventually married one of them. The time 
when they went mad is most instructive ; ‘ when 
they had grown to maturity’ (cbs iTiKeuhdrjirav), 
The reason why they went mad is equally so : 

‘ they refused the maturity rites of Dionysos ’ (rds 
AtoviJarov reXerds od Karebix^vro). It is not safe to 
grow up without the orthodox rites of maturity ; 
the crisis is momentous, and needs rites de passage. 
Not only baptism is needed, hut confirmation. 

Another version of the story given by Apollo- 
dorus says that the maidens went mad because 
they held the image of Hera cheap. Hera was 
worshipped in three forms : as child (7ra?s), as fuU- 
grown woman (rcXefa), and as widow (x^pa) ; she 
represented the three stages of a woman’s life. 
This explains the sequel of the story of the Proe- 
tids. The maidens who are healed by initiation 
are immediately married. Marriage, in fact, is 
the sign-manual of maturity. A hoy among 
primitive peoples cannot take a wife tul he has 
been initiated. In some cases initiation is not 
complete till after the birth of the first child. 
This explains the statement of Pollux (iii. 38) : 
‘ The married are mature ’ — r Aetot ol yeyapirjKdTes, 
This explains also why to the Greeks the Danaids 
both were ‘ uninitiated in marriage ’ (dreXets ydnov) 
and became the prototypes of those who were ‘ un- 
initiated’ in the Mysteries. To the Greeks, as in 
the English Prayer-Book, marriage is ‘ an excellent 
mystery.’ 

initiation rites will be discussed under the head 
of MysTEltlES (Greek). All that concerns us here is 
to grasp the important fact that the primal reXcr^, 
or mitiation rite, was the rite of maturity. This 
rite was, of course, carefully concealed from the 
immature, and in sex rites from the uninitiated 
sex. Therein resided the mystery^ which was 
indeed the social sanctity of the whole proceeding. 

How little * mysterious ’ in our sense the rite of 
maturity was is seen from a marble relief, prob- 
ably funerary, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, and dating about the 1st cent. A.D. A 
matronly figure seated on a decorated chair is 
inscribed ‘ Increase ’ CBrixr??(res). Before her, on a 
base, is a statue of ‘Pertility’ who 

carries a basket of fruit. Behind * Fertility,’ on a 
Doric pillar, is a goddess of the Artemis type. 
Near her in the field is the inscription TA<fr^, 
‘Bite of Maturity,’ Whether this refers to the 
figure on th^illar or to the whole scene is not 
very clear. W hat is clear is that TeXenJ, ‘ Initia- 
tion or Maturity Bite,* stands both for the fer- 
tility of man and for that of the fruits of the earth, 
for behind the figure on the pillar is a great tree 
with a fillet hanging from one bough and round 
the stem a snake, the emblem of the fertility of 
the ground. According to ancient thinking, the 
same rite promotes and protects the maturity of 
man and of nature. In the li^t of this conception 
we understand why the great Eleusinian Mysteries 
were a festival of sowing. In the light of the fact 
that TeXeri) stands on a gravestone we understand 
those hopes of immortality which centred round the 
Mysteries. Death was a rite de passage to a new 
life. ‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.* ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 
15^ w). 

Litbratub*,— F or Greek inMatlon rites see Htstembs (Greek) 
and Kourbtbs ; for possible survivals of initiation rites in the 
mysteries of the Kouretes and the Myth of Zagreus, J. E, 
Harrison, TAsmif, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-29 ; for marriage as 
an initiation rite, J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek FolhlorSy do. 
1910, p. 590 ; for the Danaidsas unmarried and uninitiated, J. E. 
Harnson, Frolegt to Study of ffr. jReZ,2, do. 1908. p. 618 ; for 
death as initiation rite, R. Hertz, ‘ La Representation collective 
de la mort,* in ASoo x. [1906-063 48 ; for sculptured relief of 
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TeXerij, A. B. Cook, Zeus^ Cambridge, 1918, p. 536, fig. 407 : for 
survivals of initiation rites in the customs of the Greek Ephebeia^ 
Daremberg-SagUo, b,v. ‘Ephfebe.’ 

J. E. Haerison. 

INITIATION (Hindu). — The ceremony of 
initiation, or girding with the sacred thread, is 
considered one of the most important events in the 
life of a young Hindu. Before it he is, under the 
ancient Sanskrit law, equal to a low-born Sfldra, 
but the investiture is supposed to confer a spiritual 
birth in virtue of which he is reckoned a member 
of the higher classes, and these are therefore called 
the tivice-boin {dvija). It appears probable that 
the original meaning of this Indian custom has 
been preserved in those celebrations which take 
place among wild tribes all over the world at the 
time when a youth attains puberty, the Indian 
notion of a spiritual re-birth, or beginning of a new 
life, being present at many of these ceremonies. 
The Brahmanical law of India seems to have nar- 
rowed the original meaning and importance of the 
custom by converting it into an ‘introduction* 
(Skr. upanayana) to the future teacher, but the 
extension of the privileges conferred by it to many 
non-Brahmanical castes was retained, and the now 
prevailing neglect of the course of sacred studies 
prescribed for the young novice seems to have been 
very common from an early period even among 
the Brahmans. The Sanskrit law-books and the I 
GfhyasutroLs (domestic rules) are prolix in their i 
descriptions of the rite of upanayana, the principal 
part of which consists in the communication of an 
ancient Sanskrit prayer {^dyaM) to the novice by 
his future teacher, and in the investiture of the 
hoy with a girdle which he puts round his waist, 
and with the sacred thread which he carries over 
the left shoulder. The performance of this rite is 
enjoined in general for a Brahman in his eighth 
year, for a H§atriya in his eleventh, and for a 
Vaisya in his twelfth. After initiation the youth 
has to live at the house of his spiritual teacher, 
studying the Veda under him, obeying his com- 
mands, begging for alms on his behalf, and collect- 
ing fuel for ms fire. The period of studentship 
lasts for twelve years, or until the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the Vedas, and it termin- 
ates with another ceremony called samdvartana , 
(‘return’). The expense incurred hy initiating a 
hoy is defrayed hy his parents, and after their 
death it becomes a charge on the inheritance. 

At the present day the rite of upanayana is per- 
formed by Brahmans and other high castes all 
over India, and the ancient ceremonies are pre- 
served more or less in their original form. Thus 
among the Madhva class of Desh&sth Brahmans in 
Dharwar (Bombay Pres.) eight is the usual age 
for a boy’s thread-girding, and the season from 
mid- February to mid-July is the right time. An 
astrologer chooses a lucky day for the ceremony, 
for which great preparations are made, the house 
being cleaned and whitewashed, a porch erected 
in front of it, with posts oniamented with twigs 
and flowers, an altar raised facing the east, and 
invitation letters sent to friends and kinsmen. 
The lucky day having arrived, musicians begin to 
play at the iJoy’s house ; he is anointed with oil 
and turmeric, and bathed ; a barber shaves his 
head, leaving three or five locks, according as he is 
supposed to study the Kigveda or the Yajurveda. 
He is then taken to the dining-hall, where his 
mother places him on her lap, feeds him, and for 
the last time eats from the same plate with him. 
The barber shaves the boy once more, leaving only 
the top-knot on his head ; he is bathed, and made 
to sit down on a low wooden stool between his 
parents, and the Brahman priests present chant 
eight auspicious hymns. As soop as the ‘lucky 
moment ’ nas arrived, the musicians raise a loud 


noise, the guests clap their hands, and the Brahman 
priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The priest then formally girds him with the sacred 
thread, one part of which rests on the boy’s left 
shoulder, the rest falling below the right arm. 
A piece of deer-skin is tied to the sacred thread, 
and a staff is placed in his hand. Money presents 
are made to Brahman priests, and fruits and 
flowers are handed round among the guests. At 
noon the boy is made to say his middayprayers, and 
in the evening his evening prayer. He asks alms 
of his mother in Sanskrit, ana afterwards of his 
father, and in the same way of friends and kins- 
men. Each drops rice and silver coins into the 
boy’s cloth wallet. On the following three days 
he is taught to say his regular prayers, and is made 
to worship the sacred fire. On the fifth day he is 
dressed in fine clothes and taken in procession mth 
music to a temple in the village, where he worships 
the idol and returns home. Among the Paradesa 
Brahmans of Travancore, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the upanayaim consists of no fewer 
than fourteen parts, which have retained their 
old Sanskrit names, and correspond in the main 
to the ceremonies in vogue at Bhilrwar as above 
described. The actual initiation, however, is per- 
formed by the teacher instructing the boy in the 
holy gdyat'n prayer, which he mutters in a low 
voice so that the assembled throng of friends may 
not hear it. Elsewhere it is the father who mutters 
the gdyafn in the boy’s right ear, whereas it rests 
with the priest to kindle the sacred fire and to gird 
the boy with the sacred thread. The initiation 
ceremony entails considerable expense j thus it is 
said to cost 40 to 100 rupees among the BeshSsth 
Brahmans of BijSpur, and 20 to 50 rupees among the 
Patane Prabhus of Poona. The course of instruc- 
I tion in the sacred books and prayers after upana- 
yaifia has in most cases dwindled down to a period 
of a few days, but the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread continues to be highly prized. In 
the 17th cent, the valiant Sivaii, the founder of 
Mahratta power, on account of his low ori^n did 
not venture to wear the sacred thread till his 
solemn coronation had taken place. On the other 
hand, customs precisely analogous to the initiation 
of the Brahmans are found to occur even among 
those castes the members of which never wear the 
sacred thread. Thus among the Agarvals of Poona 
it is customary for every boy at the age of eight or 
nine to prostrate himself once before his teacher, 
who presents him with a wreath of flowers and 
mutters a sacred verse in his ear. The Kanphatas 
of Cutch, a religious body, give every novice a 
black wooBen thread, which he ties round his neck 
with a knot ; and on receiving him into their Order 
the teacher whispers a certain verse into his ear. 

Litb:iiat0rb.--J, Jolly, ' Uber cUe indiache JiinglingBweihe,' in 
Jahrbuck d€rintemat. Vereinigung /Hr wrgUich. Jiechtsvpissm’^ 
seha/tt Berlin, 1897 ; A. HiUeSrandt, Rit^laM‘^JUYa>tur, Strass- 
burg, 1897; Ths Cemm of Travancoret 1891, vol. L, Report; 
Bonrbay Gazetteer^ passim, J. JOLLY. 

In modem practice only a few of the initiatory 
or purificatory rites {samskdra) remain in force. 
In the case of a boy, on the twelfth or on some 
other luc^ day after the fortieth from birth the 
naming rite {ndrnakarma) is performed, the name 
being regarded as a part of the personality. It is 
selected either by astrological calculations, by 
adoption of that of some deceased ancestor, or in 
other ways. In the sixth or eighth month after 
birth comes the * food-giving ’ rite {annaptakaTMi^ 
in 'W'. India at which boiled milk with rice 

and sugar or coarse wheat-flour mixed with sugar 
and clarified batter is laid on a rupee or gold plate 
and given to the child 'bj the maternal unme or 
by some other near relation [BG ix. [1901) pt. i. 
p. 35 ; Census Beports^ Kashmir, 1911, i 145, 
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Central Provinces, 1911, i. 156 ; ’W. J. Willdns, 
Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, p. 13). This^ is 
regarded as an initiation into caste, and the child 
henceforth is supposed to observe the food rules 
and tabus peculiar to his group. In the Central 
Provinces, the lower Hindu castes and the Gonds 
{q.'v.) regard the ear-piercing {Skr. Icarnavedha, 
Hindi kan-chhedan) as the mark of admission to 
the caste community. It is generally done when 
the child is four or five years old, and up to this 
time lie or she is not considered to be a member 
of the caste, and may consequently take food from 
any one {R. V. Russell, Ethn. Survey, Central 
Provinces, pt. viii. Allahabad, 1911, p, 99 ff.). 

There have been various explanations of this 
rite. P. B. Jevons {Introd. Hist, Bel,, London, 
1896, p. 171 f.) considers it to be a survival of the i 
offering of blood to the deity. A. E, Crawley {The 
Mystic Bose, London, 1902, p. 135) classes it with 
other forms of savage mutilation ; 

* When we find that the mouth and lips, the teeth, nose, eyes, 
ears, and genital organs are subjected to such processes, we 
may infer that the object is to secure the safety of these sense- 
organs, by what is practically a permantni amulet or charm.* 

Russell {op, cit. 101) suggests that 
‘the continuous distension of the lobe of the ear by women and 
the large hole made is supposed to have some sympathetiCf 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth easy.* In 
this connexion he refers to the horror felt by women if the flesh 
surrounding the hole is torn by accident or design. In such 
case the woman has to undergo a rite of purification as severe 
as in the case where it is found that maggots have formed in a 
wound or sore. 

On the whole, the theory that it is intended as a 
protection to one of the body exits appears most 
probable (cf. KapSlakriya). 

The initiation of a child of one of the higher 
castes into the Hindu reli^on is provided by the 
rite in which the yuru, or spiritual teacher, whispers 
into the ear of the child a formula containing the 
name of some god, which thenceforward becomes 
his special personal deity {istadevatd), *by re- 
peating whose name he is to obtain present and 
future happiness* (W. Ward, A View of the Hist,, 
Lit,, andMythol, of the Hindoos^, Sexampore, 1815, 
ii. 263 f.). Marriage is the only form of initiation 
required for a ^1, as she thereby enters the group 
of her hushana; but in some cases tatuing (^.v.) is 
an indispensable preliminaiy to marriage, and is 
regarded as a form of initiation. 

Litbratctrb. — B esides the authorities quoted above, see M. 
Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism**, liondon, 
1891, p. 367 ff. ; H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,* JRAl xxxvil. [1907) 226 ff. ; Census Reports, Assam, 
1911, i. 76ff„ Central Provinces, 1911, t 166 ff., Rajputana, 
1911, i. 158 f. W. Ceooke. 

INITIATION (Jewish). --- 1. Philo of Alex- 
andria regards the assumed allegorical sense of 
the Scriptures as a mystery. Thus, in a fragment 
of his Qucestiones in Genesin entitled rrepl ed(av 
\by<av, and preserved by Johannes Damascenus 
{Sowra Parallela, p, 782; in Philo*s Opera, ed. 
Mangey, London, 1742, ii. 658), he declares that 
it is not proper to divulge the sacred mysteries to 
the uninitiated before they have been purified by 
a perfect purification,^ and speaks of the words 
of Scripture as the true mysteries (rAs 
reXerds) which must not enter into profane ears 
(^ra jtt€<rrd 0\uap[as). That these are only meta- 
phorical terms, by which the author does not 
allude to any initiatory rite of mysterious descrip- 
tion, appears from the conditions he la^rs down 
for those to whom the Scriptural mysteries may 
properly be communicated, viz, (1) piety and holi- 
ness, corresponding to a strict belief in the one 
true God; (2) ^to be cleansed by the sanctifying 
purification, in body and soul alike — by (through?) 

^ 1 Sacra farall, 782 A; ov 04}i,ts rk iep4 iKhetXdp 

afXVTfrois, axpt,s av xaSa.p9&(ri rkhtU kaS&pvtu ' TCbe reason given 
is that an uninitiated person will laugh at what is not to be 
laughed at ^ 


the laws and customs of the fathers * ; ^ (3) serious- 
ness of mind. Here the * cleansing of the body ’ 
(KaOapdijpai /cctrd ffQfia) can be regarded only as 
being effected by the purifying baths prescribed by 
the law (see Purification [Jewish]), perhaps also 
by abstinence from forbidden foods, and by ob- 
servation of the traditional Jewish fasts, while the 
‘ cleansing of the soul* {KadapB^vai Kard xj/vxnv) must 
be understood as that which is effected by the 
influence of religious and moral principles. The 
words Sid. v6ijlu3v irarpitav, ktX, rec|uire this inter- 
pretation, which we find fully confirmed by similar 
utterances of the same author." 

2. In another work Philo {de Pcenitentia, p. 717 ; 
Mangey, ii. 406), in counselling a kind behaviour 
towards proselytes, says that, having abandoned 
polytheism in order to worship the one God, they 
are *like men who, once blind, have recovered 
their sight, having from the deepest darkness de- 
scried a most glorious light.’® The context, as 
given here, shows that the statement of Philo is 
simply a rhetorical simile, for the instruction and 
baptism of Jewish j^roselytes cannot rightly be 
regarded as an initiation into a mystery, nor were 
they ever associated with any such rite. 

3 , The ‘dreadful oaths* required of the neo- 
phytes of the Essene order {6pKovs . . . 6/jLvv(n 
(ppLKfhdeis) might with more confidence be regarded 
as forming part of an initiatory ceremony. 
Josephus, after recounting the obligations which 
the candidates were bound by oath to fulfil, con- 
tinues as follows : 

‘Moreover, they swear that they will communicate the 
doctrines to no one on any other condition than those on which 
each himself received them, . . . and that veith like care they 
will preserve the books of their sect and the names of the 
augels,*^ and adds: ‘By such oaths do they[i.e. the Esaenes] 
make their proselytes trustworthy.’ 

Now, in his autobiography {Vita, 2), Josephus 
tells us that, when a youth, he became a pupil 
successively of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes, and thereafter of an eremite named 
Bannfis, with whom he remained in solitude for 
three years, and then, at the age of nineteen, 
returned to the city. It is thus clear that he must 
have parted from the Essenes in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year — at an age, that is to say, when 
he could not yet have been received into the full 
membership of the sect. Accordingly, he had not 
taken the oath that would have obliged him to 
maintain the secrecy of the Essene doctrine, nor 
had he undergone the consecrating ceremonies or 
taken part in the initiatory rites of the order, so 
that, however willing he may have been, as a 
historian, to speak of these things in detail, he 
was not in a position to do so. 

The present writer is, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe that, ‘if initiatory rites were now and again 
performed amon^ the Essenes, either in connexion 
with the admission of new members or on other 
occasions, Josephus would certainly have become 
aware of the mere fact, and in that case would 
doubtless have expressly attested it. Our con- 
clusion, accordingly, is that, although baptism of 
proselytes is an initiatory rite, there was among 
the Jews no practice of initiation in the technical 
sense ; that is to say, no mysterious initiation and 
no initiations into a mystery, W. Brandt. 

INITIATION (Parsi). —There are two distinct 
forms of initiation among the Parsis : naojot, the 
reception of a child into theZoroastrian faith ; and 

1 Sacra Parall. 782 B : KaB(ip0yjiva,i, ray KaBaptms 

mrd re arSiaa koX ^vX^v, Sta vop^tav warpitov jcal i^Biav (e0wv). 

2 Of. da Plantatione NoS, p. 237 (Mangey, i. 864 ; L. Oohu and 
P.Wendland, Berlin, 1896 ff.. ii. 166); ortapara KoX^yvks KaBrjpd- 

pevai, Tcl fiiv XovTpoty, rd vOpav koX irat5«tttsop0^y p«vp.tt<rt, kt\. 

8 kaddirep dv ei <cal rv(^)A.ot rr^drepov opres dvi0\e\pav, e#c ^oBv- 
rdrov ^kotovs avyoet3<crrorov Ifidvrey. 

4 JBJ n. viU. 7 adda d4>4ifcrdaiL fie Aporetay ; these words seem 
npt to be in their proper place here. 
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Tidvar and mardtib, the initiation into the priest- 
hood. 

I. Naojot. — The nadjot is essentially the cere- 
mony of investing a child with the sacred shirt 
{stidrah) and girdle {kustl), which mnst he worn 
throughout the remainder of a Zoroastrian’s life, 
though otherwise he may adopt any costume he 
desires. 


The word nadjot (Pers. nilzud) is derived from Avesta * nava^ 
zaotar^ ‘ new priest,’ because after the completion of the rite a 
Parsi child is held responsible for prayer and for the observance 
of relicfious customs and ceremonies. According to another 
view, it represents Pers. nauzcid, * new-born,’ thus implying 
spiritual re-birtb. The modern Persian Zoroastrians term the 
ceremony ‘basal girdle.’ 


The age of initiation is seven, when, according 
to the pseudo-Platonic Alcihiades Primus (121 D), 
as confirmed by the Vmdldad (xv. 46) and the 
Dlnkart (ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1874 ft'., iv. ch. 170), the education of the child 
began (see, further, art. Education [Persian]). 
If a child is not sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand the ceremony and to know its responsi- 
bilities, the nadjot may he postponed to any age 
below fifteen, when investiture must take place, or 
the child will be claimed by the Evil Spirit (cf. 
Vend, xviii. 54-69 j Sad-dar^ x. 1, xlvi. 1 ; Sayast 
la-Sdyast, x, 13), and is guilty of the sin of ‘ run- 
• ning about uncovered ’ {Dmd-l-Malndg’l-Xratf ii. 
35; Artd’i-Virdf Ndmak, ed. and tr. J. Hoshang 
and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872, xxv. 6 ; Patet 10). 

Both the sudrah ^ and the husil hear a symbolic 
meaning, though the symbolism is not explained in 
the Avesta, hut only in later Persian works. 


The mctrah is made of white cambric, the white colour being 
symbolic of innocence and purity. It must not be made of one 
continuous piece of cloth, but of two pieces sewn together on 
the sides, so that one seam may be on the right-hand side and 
the other on the left-hand side, thus dividing the shirt into two 
parts, front and back. These two parts are said to be symbolic 
of the past and the future, both being related to each other 
through the present. The most important part of the shirt is the 
girihban (* that which preserves the knot ') or kmah-i-kar/ah 

bag of righteousness ’), which signifies loyalty to or faith in 
the religion. It is made in the form of a bag or purse, a little 
below the throat. It indicates symbolically chat a man has to 
be industrious, and has not only to fill his purse or bag with 
money, but also with karfah, i‘.e. righteousness. 

The kiisti,^ or girdle, is made of lamb’s wool, which is first 
combed and then spun into a fine thread on a hand-spindle 
(chhdtri). Two such threads are twisted into one, and this is 
woven into the kusti on a hand-loom, the ends of which are 
movable, so that It can be adjusted to the length required. 
The twisted thread is passed round the loom seventy-two tini^, 
80 that the kusti consists of seventy-two threads, which are 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads. In the process 
of weaving, a continuous thread is made to pass through each 
of the six strands, and, when the weaving is almost finished, and 
only about a foot of the threads remains to be woven, the whole 
thread is removed from the loom and handed to a priest to be 
cut and consecrated. It is the privilege of the women of the 
priestly class to weave and prepare the saored thread, and it is 
the privilege of a priest finally to cut and consecrate it. 

To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the pMydb 
(see next coL), and then recites the sradS bdj (for which see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-98, ii. 686-688) as 
far as the word aSahe. He next recites the nirang (liturgical 
formula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followed by 
the aSemvohu and pa$d ahu vairyo (F#, xxvii. 14. IS), and while 
reciting the latter he cuts the histl into two parts as he utters 
the word 6yao$anandfn. On finishing the yaed ahu vairyo, he 
utters a brief Pazand formula, and then finishes the bdj. 

The women who prepare the kusti generally get it cut and 
consecrated by the male priestly members of their own families. 
When they have no such members, and have, therefore, to get 
it consecrated by other priests, they have to pay a small fee 


After this consecration the kuatl is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who now completes it. first, by means of a needle, 
she turns the kusti, which is hollow, inside out, and then knits 
by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels, each 


1 The term is probably Persian, and may mean ‘ advantageous 
path.’ Anquetil du Perron (Zmd-Avesta, Paris, IVTl, U. 629) 
traces it to an alleged Avesta set^Ar peeschengM, ‘tapis <6toffe) 
utileu’ 

2 The word kusti is the rendering of Avesta avwydnha/na, 
‘ girdle ’ (cf. Ftf. ix. 26, Yt, i. 17, Vend, ^ii. 54, 68). It is vari- 
ously derived from pers. kuit, ‘ direction/ or ‘ waist/ or 
kv^ty ‘limit, boundary,’ or is even identined with Pers. kiSti, 
* ship. ' The true etymology is quite uncertain. 


of four threads, are formed at each end of the woven thread. 
The kusti is then finally washed before being used. 

The kusti, being prepared from the wool of a Iamb, is held to 
remind a Zoroastrian of the purity of life and action which he 
has always to observe ; the seventy-two threads composing the 
kusti symbolize the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna ; the 
twenty-four threads which make up each of the three tassels at 
each end of the kusti symbolize the twenty-four sections of the 
Visparad, a part of the liturgy ; the six strands, each of twelve 
threads, into which the seventy-two threads of the kusti are 
divided at the time of weaving, are said to symbolize the six 
religious duties 1 of a Zoroastrian; the twelve threads in each 
of the strands symbolize the twelve months of the year; the 
six tassels symbolize the six seasonal festivals of the Zoroastrian 
year; the hollow of the thread symbolizes the space between 
this world and the next ; the doubling of the thread in the 
beginning symbolizes the connexion between the present cor- 
poreal world and the future spiritual world ; the turning of the 
hustl inside out symbolizes the passage of the soul from the 
corporeal to the spiritual world ; the final uniting of all the 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood. 

The kusti is said to have existed in the pre-Zoroastrian 
religion, and to have been adopted by Zoroaster, who held 
it to be a symbol of obedience to God, closing the door against 
sin, and breaking the power of evil.2 

Except when bathing, the sudxah and hustl must always be 
worn, hut the latter must be untied and re-tied immediately 
after rising in the morning, after answering a call of nature, 
before prayer, after bathing, and before meals. After perform- 
ing the pddydh, or ablution of the face and other exposed por- 
tions of the body, the Paisi recites the aiem vohu, and then 
(facing the sun by day, and the moon or a lamp or the stars by 
night) the Mm-nd Mazda (Ys. xlvi, 7, xUv. 16 ; Vend, viii. 21 ; 
I's. xlix. 10), after which he unties the thread and, holding the 
doubled end in his left hand and taking in his right the centre 
of the remaining portion, recites the nirai^histi (for which see 
Darmesteter, ii. 685, and E. W. West, SJBE xviii. 384 t). After 
re-tying the jfcttsftl (for which see below, p. S26) Ys. xii. 8 is recited. 
When the kusti is put on, It must be fastened with two knots, 
one on the front and the other on the back. While forming the 
first half of the first knot on the front in the second round of the 
thread, a Zoroastrian must think that Ahura Mazda exists, and 
that He is one, is holy, and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he must remember that the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is the word of God, and that he must have 
full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while forming 
the first half of the second knot on the back, he has to remem- 
ber that Zoroaster is the prophet of God, and shows the proper 
path of worship. While forming the second half of the second 
knot, he must bear in mind that he has always to attend to 
* good thoughts, good words, and good actions * (Sad-dar, x.). 

Before a Parsi child is eligible for the naoiotj it 
must know a few short prayers, of whica the 
mrang kmtl is the most important. A short time 
before the actual ceremony, which may now be 
performed in the evening, though formerly only in 
the morning,® the child, until recently rec^uirea to 
be fasting, is bathed and taken to the room where 
the nadjot is to be performed. The child, the 
upper part of whose body is covered with a piece 
of white cloth, is seated on a low stool, facing the 
east, with a lighted lamp, new clothes, etc,, near 
him, and with the officiating priest sitting before 
him. After all the priests have taken their places, 
the officiating priest places a new mdrah m the 
child’s hand, and all recifce the (for which see 
art. Expiation and Atonement [Parsi], § i, 
vol. V. p. 664 f.) or Yt. i., the child repeating this 
or reciting the yaBd ahu, uawyo. The priest and 
child now rise, and the investiture proper begins. 

This consists of four parts : (a) the recital of the OonfesaiOD 
' of Faith 4 by the child, led by the officiating priest, who then 
invests the child with the sudrah ; (6) the recital of the nirang 
kusti, prefaced by Yt. i. 0, and accompanied by Investiture with 
the kusti; (c) the recital of Ys. xii. 8 f., as a brief summary of 
the Zoroastrian faith ; (d) the recital of the tan darusti, or final 
benediction.® The process of donning the kusti is as follows. 
The priest holds the centre of the kusti in his left hand, and 
takes in his right a part of the two cords thus formed, the 
remainder hanging vertically until the recital of the words 
manaSnl, gavami, kunaSni (‘thought, word, deed’) in the 


1 The enumeration ot these duWes differs in different Fahlavi 
and Pas»nd hooks (Of. Sdyast IdSdyast, xii. 31; ^Tad-cfar, vi. 2 ; 
MnA-hMalndg-i-Xrat, iv. ; Qar-ndmahi Jtdz-i-Yazddni, ed. 
P. J. Hfitaria, Bombay, 1265 a.t., pp. 88^0). 
a Sad-dar, x. ; Ddtistdn-i-IHnik, xxxix. 
a The priebb recites, in the course of the nadjot, the hoSbdm, 
or prayer to the rising sun (on this see Darmesteter, ii. 
688-690). 

4 See art. OuB^n [Farsi], vol. iv. p, 247 f . 
t For the text of this see E. K. AnUa, JPdzend Texts* Bombay, 
1909, p. J.60f. ; for the tr., F. Spiegel, Avesta Ubersetzt, Leipzig, 
1862-fiS, iii. 2B0f. 
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niran^ hustl. With the recital ot these words, a part of the 
string i8 then formed into circular curves in both the hands, and 
than, on reciting the words osSnaoBra Ahurahe Mazddo C‘ through 
the joying of Ahura Mazda ’)j, the curves are let loose, and with 
the recital of the aSem vohu, the thread is passed around the 
child’s waist. With the recital of the first pa6a ahu vairpot the 
second round is completed, the first knot in front being tied 
with the recital of the word Syaoecman&m, With the recital of 
the same word in the yada ahu vairyd the second knot in front 
is tied, and then, with the recital of another a^ein vohu^ the 
thread is passed round the waist for the third time and the final 
two knots at the back are tied. 

After being thus invested with sudrah and the child 

recites Ys. xii. 8f., and the initiation, in the strict sense of the 
term, is now complete. The officiating priest then repeats the 
tan ^rustlt with a special invocation of blessing on the new 
member of the Zoroasbrian faith ; and as he recites it, he showers 
over the child’s head a mixture of rice, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and slices of coco-nut, after which all the 
priests join in another tan darusti. The priests then receive 
their fees, and, like the assembled guests, are given presents of 
flowers, betel-leaves, and rose-water, after which a formal dinner 
is given in honour of the event, 

2. Initiation into the priesthood. — ^Among the 
Parsis only the son of a priest is eligible for the 
priesthood (see, further, art. Peiest, Peiesthood 
[Iranian]). This law, reintroduced by the Pastur 
Tansar, in the reign of Ardasir Papagan,^ is tradi- 
tionally as old as the mythic period of Jamsid 
(Yima),^ and there have been but few exceptions, 
notably Dastur Bustam Gustasp Ardasir, who, in 
the 17th cent., ‘ is said to have sprung from the 
laity, and not from a priestly family,* ^ being raised 
to the priesthood for his services in averting a 
massacre by proving to the Muhammadan king of 
Persia that the Zoroastrians were monotheists. At 
the present time it is held that a priest’s father 
need not necessarily have been a priest, but, after 
the fifth generation of a priestly family, the right 
of its members to enter the priesthood is forfeited 
if in the meantime none of them have been priests. 

To become a thoroughly qualified priest two 
grades of initiation are requisite, ndlar and 
mardtih, 

(a) Navar . — ^The first rite of initiation into the 
priesthood is termed ndvar (also written ndibar, 
ndgbar ; Pahlavi ndpar, ndlvctr).^ The etymology 
and exact meaning of the word are uncertain.® 

The rites connected with the ndvc&r are three in 
number : the bara&num (for which see art, PXJEI- 
FICATION [Iranian]), the gewrd, and the initiation 
proper. The haraSniims are two ; one for the 
priest himself who is being initiated ; and the 
other for the person, whether dead or living, in 
whose memory or honour the priest is initiated. 
The two haroAnuTM may be performed either con- 
secutively or with an interval of a few days. 
When they have been completed, two priests per- 
form the gewra^ ceremony, which consists of the 
recital of the Yasna, with its ritual, for six 
consecutive days. 

The priesfe who recites the whole Tama is called jStl (Pers. 

Avesta zaotar), or the officiating priest ; and his assistant is 
the r&thvn (Pers. rdspi, Avesta raeOwiShara, * mixer’).? The 
two alternate in the performance of the gewrd, the jdti for each 
day being obliged to remain awake on the night of that day to 
obviate danger of poUutio nocturna, which would vitiate the 
whole gewrd and require it to be begun again. As a further 
precaution two priests frequently act as jdti, and a third as 
fdthvA. 

During these six days the candidate must devote 
himself to religious duties and avoid contact with 
any non-Zoroastrian. ^ On the seventh day he 
bathes and is clothed in white jdmd (loose robe) 
md piochori (linen ^rdle). In his left hand he 
carries a shawl as insignia of temporary office and 

1 J. Darmesteter, ‘Lettre de Tansar au roi da Tatar istan/ JA 
IX. iii. [1894] U18-620. 

® Firdausi, Sdh-namak, tr. J. Mohl, Paris, 1876-78, i. 49 f., 
A. O, and E. Warner, London, 1905 0., i. 132 ; cf. ^abari, 
Chronigue . . . mr la version persane de . . . Bel'ami, tr. H. 
Zotenberg, Paris, 1887-74, i. 108. 

3 E. W. West, SBB v. p. xxxui. * lb. xviii, 234. 

5 Of. Darmesteter, Zend-4pesta, i. p. liy, note 2, 

® The word is derived frpm Avesta gareio, *to seize,, acquire.' 

7 For the etymology see tt'armesteter, J^end-Aveata, i. p. Ixxi, 
note 4. 


function, and in his right a mace or club (Pers. 
gurz, Avesta vazra) to symbolize his resolution to 
fight against all evils, physical or moral. ^ If local 
conditions permit, as at Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood in India, the candi- 
date, escorted by the head-priest or by his deputy 
and other elders of the community, heads a pro- 
cession of invited friends of both sexes to the Dar-i 
Mihr, or fire-temple, in which he is to he initiated. 
Where conditions are unfavourable to a public 
procession, as at Bombay, the candidate lives in 
the Dar-i Mihr during the gewrd, and the friends 
assemble there, representing the procession by 
moving from one part of the temple to another. 

The guests havmg taken their places, the candi- 
date goes to the yazi&n-gdh, where he is to per- 
form the yazi&n, or recital of the Yasna. The 
assembled priests are generally seated on carpets 
spread on the floor. The candidate removes his 
upper garments, performs the padyah’^kusti, and 
puts on the paddn (mouth-veil), which, at first, is 
not thrown across the face, but is held up and 
made to lie on the turban. Thus prepared, the 
candidate is brought before the assembly by one 
of the priests, who asks permission to initiate him. 
The head-priest present, after the interval of a 
few seconds, takes the silence of the assembly for 
assent, and nods his head ox pnts forward both 
his hands to signify the acquiescence of the 
gathering. 

If the candidate suffers from leprosy, 3 or if he has a wound 
on his body from which blood oozes, it is expected that he may 
be rejected, and, accordingly, in order to enable the assembly 
to see him well, he is presented after the removal of his upper 
garments. 

The candidate now returns to the yaziSn-gdh to 
go through the ceremonies of his initiation and to 
recite the Yama with its ritual. The visitors dis- 
perse after flowers and rose-water have been pre- 
sented to them. If the father or the guardian of 
the candidate is well off, he distributes money 
among the assembled priesthood. Belatives and 
friends are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
ni^t when the parents can afford to do so. 

On retiring to the yazUn-gdh the candidate 
recites the mind ndbar Yasna {Yasna without the 
Visparad) ® with its^ ritual, he acting as the jdtl, 
and the priest who initiates acting as the rathvn. 
In the afternoon he performs the bdj^ ceremony 
and takes his meals, after which he performs the 
d/ringdn ceremony. 

On the second day, on which, as also on the 
third day, the candidate is allowed only one meal, 
these three ceremonies are repeated in honour of 
SraoS, the bdj being performed in the morning 
instead of the afternoon, as on the first day. On 
the third day they are again repeated in honour of 
Slh rocak (the thirty days of the month). On the 
fourth day, the Yasna is recited with the Vis- 
parad, the bdj and dfringdn being in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Thus qualified, the priest, now called herhad 
(Avesta aeOrapaiti, ‘teacher’), can perform the 
dfringdn, naojot, marriage, and such other rites, 
but not the Yasna, the Vendldad, or the bdj 
ceremonies. 

It appears that the ndvar has been, from the first, a cere- 
mony of trial — of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renuncia- 
tion. (1) The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
whole ceremony, which lasts about a month, in a kind of 
retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts and engaged 
in pious thoughts ; he must sleep on the floor and not on a cot, 
take his meals at stated hours after prayers, etc. According to 
the present custom, if the candidate has a poUutio noctuma 
during the two baraSnurm, he is disqualified and has to go 

1 Of. the mace of Mithra Yt. vi. 5. 

2 On the Iranian horror of leprosy cf. Vend. ii. 29 and Herod, 
i. 139. 

® On the meaning of Yasna, Vl^c^ad, and Vendiddd in this 
connexion see Darmestefcer, Zend-Avesta, i. p. Ixvii. 

4 On the bdj see Harxnesteter, Yend-Avesta, ii. 162 f. 
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through the baraSnum again, since the untoward occurrence is 
held to show that he was not passing his time in pure medita- 
tion, which he was expected to do, as a would-be priest, bnt 
that he thought of worldly^ matters.! (2) During the last four 
days, when he is being initiated and performs the Yama cere- 
mony himself as he may take only one meal on the second 
and third days, this also implying that the ndbar is intended to 
prove whether he has control over hunger and thirst, and hence 
ever other passions. 

To obviate risk of the special danger just in- 
dicated, candidates are now made to pass through 
the ndbar before the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Furthermore, not only those intended for the 
priesthood, but many others whose parents plan 
for them very different walks in life, are thus 
initiated with the idea that the ndbar is a good 
ceremony to have performed, whatever the future 
occupation is to be. In these cases only a portion 
of the Yasna is recited. 

(6) Mardtih . — Since the Kerhad is forbidden to 
perform for others the Yasna^ Vendlddd, and hdj 
ceremonies, or to officiate at the rites of purifica- 
tion, even though he has himself performed them 
at his ndbar ^ he must, in order to qualify for 
these higher functions, undergo a second initiation 
called mardtih (Arab. ‘ high degrees,’ pi. of mar- 
taba\ For this he must read the Vendidad^ in 
addition to the Yama and YUparad read for his 
ndbar. 

In the mardtih the candidate has to go through 
one hara^mm. of ten days. On the eleventh day, 
in the company of a qualified priest, he performs the 
hhuh ceremony ® and recites for it the mind ndvar 
Yasna with its ritual. On the second day, in the 
morning, he has to recite another Yasna in honour j 
of Sraos, and at midnight he recites the Vendldad. \ 
This completes the mardtih. He is then entitled I 
to perform and recite any of the Zoroastrian 
ritual and prayers, and his offiicial title is mdbad 
(Pahlavi magnpat), ' chief of the magi.’ 

LirsRATURB.— Jamaspjl Minocheberii Jatnasp Asatia,S%crt 
Treatise onlthe Navjot Ceremony ^ Bombay, 1887; Dosabhai 
Framji Karak^ Hist, of the Pa/rsis^ London, 1884, L 166-368, 
ii. 237-240; J, Darmesteter, Le ZerM'Avesta, Paris, 1892-98, 
i. pp. li-liv; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ 
New York, 1906, p. 880 f.; J. J. Modi, The NaojoU Ceremony 
of the Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909. The Pahlavi texts to which refer- 
ence has been made are translated by K W. West, SBE v., xxiv. 
[1880-86]. JiVANJI JAMSHEDJI MoDI. 

INITIATION (Roman).— Although the word 
initio is used by Latin writers of the best period 
to express the same idea as our ‘ initiation,’ the 
concept of advancement from a lower to a higher 
stage in cult hierarchy, by means of a rite which 
often partakes of the mysterious, is not native to 
Roman religious practice. In early Roman times 
the worship of the gods was more a matter of State 
than of private enterprise. It involved a compli- 
cated ritual, for the observance of which a trained 
body of men was required. Naturally this priest- 
hood had its method of obtaining and training 
new members, but this can hardly be classed as 
‘initiation.’ Apart from the State worship, it 
may he said that the very life of the people was a 
continuous practice of religion. They imagined 
themselves surrounded by unseen forces, and 
practised innumerable means of appeasing those 
that were evil, and returning thaiiks for favonrs 
received. This was a matter of everyday usage, 
and required no special training or initiatory 
rites. 

The practice of initiation involves a close organ- 
ization of a more or less secret character, into 
which the initiate is received after an examination 
and ordeal, of which the tendency is to excite the 
imagination and render of more apparent value 

1 If this occurs during tbo !asfe four days, the candidate is 
called ridbud (‘non-existent 0 and is absolutely rejected as unfit 
lor the priesthood. 

3 The khub is of two grades, For the major the recital of 
the whole Yasna is requisite ; for the minor the recital of Y$, 


the knowledge he is to receive. It is but human 
nature^ to desire that which is difficult to attain, 
and this is the trait which, at all periods, the wiser 
or more clever of mankind have used for their own 
advantage. 

It must also he remembered that we ourselves 
use the word ‘initiation* rather carelessly, and 
that in all probability the Romans did the same. 
Thus, even when we find the word in their litera- 
ture, without some explanatory context, it is often 
impossible to determine whether the writer means 
a distinct ceremony, or merely that the individual 
referred to has attained some slight degree of 
knowledge over and above those about him, or is 
well informed concerning a given subject. More- 
over, the border line between initiation proper and 
cult practices which deal with the admifejion of 
new members is very narrow. Thus, in the cults 
of Vesta and Bona Bea, in which no men were 
allowed to participate, new followers were of 
coupe taken in. For the sake of limiting the 
subject, the word ‘ initiation ’ is here understood 
to mvolve a more complicated ceremony, with 
secret and mysterious rites, by means of which 
one was admitted to a close organization. 

Even at a fairly late period initiation did not 
play the part in Roman religion that one would 
expect from its use at other times. The references 
to it in literature are by no means frequent ; they 
are so slight, in fact, that the more important 
modern classical encyclopcedias and dictionaries 
{e.g. Pauly- Wissowa, Baremberg-Saglio, etc.) in- 
clude no treatment of the subject save for scanty 
references under other headings. In Roman litera- 
ture there is no mention of any such practice 
before the introduction of the cult of Bemeter 
(identified with the Roman Ceres) in the first years 
of the Republic. The Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with the worship of this goddess must 
soon have become known, although they were not 
officially introduced into Rome until much later. 
Cicero refers to them in de Leg, ii. 9 : 

* Let no one be initiated into the mysteriei save those of 
Ceres, and according to the Greek rite’; of, also ii. 14: ‘Cer- 
tainly I do [i,e, make an exception of the mysteries into which 
we have been initiated], for among all the excellent and divine 
institutions which Athens has given to manldnd, there is 
nothing better than these m^^teries, which have rais^ us from 
a wild and savage state to one more noble and refined. As is 
indicated by the word initia, in very truth have we learned the 
first principles oi life, and not only to live happily, but to die 
with hope for a better future.' In de Leg, ii. 16 also Cicero 
insists that the initiation of women into the rites of Ceres must 
take place as it is done in Rome. 

These passages bring out the respect in which 
the Eleusinian mysteries were held, and also the 
fact that they received some modifications at the 
hands of the Romans. They show indirectly that 
there existed at the same time other cults of a 
more harmful nature. 

Something of the same import is also found in 
Varro, de Be Bustica, III. i. 5 : 

‘Not without reason do they call her Mother Barth, and 
Ceres, and believe that those who worship her lead a virtuous 
and useful life, and that they are the sole survivors of the 
ancient Saturnian stock. With this is in harmon;v the fact that 
the term initia is generally applied to those ntes which are 
held sacred to Ceres.' 

Here, too, initia means the sacred mysteries to 
which only the initiated were admitted. In this 
connexion may he mentioned two references of 
merely general import in Seneca. In Ep, xc. 29 
he says s 

‘These are her [wisdom's] initiatory rites, by means of which 
are revealed, not the mysteries of a municipal temple, but ol 
the world itself, the vast temple of all the gods.' And in XmeU, 
xcv. 64: ‘Thus, just as only the initiates know the most holy 
of the sacred rites, so in philosophy,* etc. 

We learn from Vitruvius that in temple con- 
struction account was sometimes taken of those 
who were to be initiated. In the preface to bk 
vii. he says ; 
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‘ Thus by the addition of a vestibule he g-ave to the initiates 
an increase of space, and to the work a supreme dignity.* 

There is also a reference to initiation as a 
general practice in Terence {Fhorm, i. 13, tr. 
Sargeaunt) : 

‘ Then again Geta will be hit for another present when a child 
is born : and another on its birthday, and another at the initia- 
tion ceremony.* 

On the whole, however, in spite of these and a 
few other references, we know very little of the 
actual rites of initiation — a fact which is^ not sur- 
prising when we consider the mystery in which 
they were involved. 

Even in the case of the cults of Cyhele, Isis, 
Bacchus, and Mithra, we know comparatively 
little concerning the initiation ceremonies. In 
Livy we have several references to the Bacchan- 
alia, especially in bk. xxxix., and the verb initio 
is often used [6,a, xxxix. 9 : ‘ Bacchis eum se initi- 
aturam (vovit)’], showing that certain definite 
rites were performed. Concerning the Mithra cult 
something more is known (see art. Mithraism). 
Still other mysteries were connected with the 
worship of Isis and Serapis, and their cult attained 
great importance in Rome. In Apuleius {Met, 
xi.) are descrihed the various stages by which the 
initiate gradually became familiar with the secrets 
of the cult of Isis ; but not even here are the actual 
details revealed, and the language used is pur- 
posely figurative ; G,g, xi. 23 : 

*I approached the confines of Death. Having trod the 
threshold of Proserpina, I returned through all the elements. , 
At midnight I beheld the sun brightly gleaming. I was in the 
presence of the gods above and the gods below, and worshipped I 
them close at hand.’ 

All of these cults appealed to the love of the i 
mysterious. They aroused the interest of their I 
followers, and often led them on to the highest ' 
pitch of frenzied excitement and fanaticism. With 
this in mind we understand why the initiates were 
numbered by the thousands, and why the cult of 
Mithra was for sometime a serious rival to Christi- 
anity. This state of affairs could not have existed 
at an early period, when individual action was 
suppressed and made subservient to the welfare 
of the family and of the State. The banding 
together of men of different walks in life for some 
cult practice meant the downfall of the early unity, 
and of the cold formalism of a State religion as 
well. 

Lmbraiurb.— TAm. Ling, Lot, (the material for initio^ iniiia^ 
etc,, was kindly placed at the present writer's disposal in 
Munich) ; arfct. on different cults, in Eoscher, Daremberg- I 
Sap^lio, Pauly- Wisaowa, etc.; G. Wissowa, Rel. und KuUus der \ 
Munich, 1912; J B. Carter, The Religion of Nurmy \ 
liOndon, 1906, The Religioiis Life of Ancient Rome, do. 1911 ; 
F. Cujnont, Textes et monuments Jigurds relatifs aux mysUres 
de Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, Astrology and Religion among ■. 
the Greeks and Romans, New York, 1912; J, Toutain, Les I 
Cultes paiens dans Vempire remain, Paris. 1908 ; W. Warde 
Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, Social Life at 
Rome, do. 1909; E. Rohde, PsycAeJ, Tubingen, 1907. ' ; 

C. Densmoee Curtis. | 

INITIATION (Tibetan).— Admission into the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet follows generally in its 
details the orthodox practice of ancient Indian 
Buddhism. The most notable exception is that in 
Tibet, in common with the countries of ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhism, the nominal age limit is reduced to 
considerably below the sixteen years of primitive 
Buddhism. This earlier entrance, however, is in 
the case of Tibet expressly regarded as a pre- 
liminary stage of probation, anterior to the actual 
novitiate, and is, therefore, analogous to the period 
of * probation ^ (Skr. ^arivdsa) imposed in early 
Buddhism upon adult converts from a heterodox 
religion before their initiation into Buddha’s Order. 
In Tibet, therefore, we find three stages in the 
process of initiation— probation, novitiate, and full 
initiation or ordination. 

f • Probation.— In this preliminary stage, which 
corresponds to the ' leaving home to become an 
ascetic' (pravrajyd) of primitive Bud^ism, there is 


little ceremony. The boy-candidate is brought to 
the monastery by his parent or guardian between 
the ages of eight and twelve. His parentage is 
inquired into by a senior monk (not necessarily the 
head of the monastery) to ascertain that he is not 
the son of a butcher, smith, or other irreligious 
trade, and that he is free-born ; and he is physi- 
cally examined to ascertain the absence of any 
disqualifying bodily or mental defect. On passing 
this examination, he has a tuft of his hair snipped 
off, as a preliminary tonsure, and he is clad in the 
monastic robe, and made over to one of the senior 
monks, preferably a relative, as a tutor. He is 
now a * pupil,’ or da-pa {grva-pa) of the monastery. 
His tutor or teacher {ger-gan, Skr. upddhydya) 
takes him to an informal conclave of fellow-monks, 
and gains their consent to taking the boy as his 
pupil. The^ boy is not allowed to take part in the 
public services, but performs acts ot personal 
service to his teacher. After several years spent 
in learning to read and write and recite from 
memory the elementary scriptures, he becomes 
eligible for the novitiate. 

2 , Novitiate. — This may not be entered before 
the age of sixteen years, and the ceremony is more 
formal and solemn than for the preliminary en- 
trance. In Tibet it has two stages, a lower and an 
upper initiation. The candidate himself applies 
for admission into the Order. He is conducted by 
his tutor to the abbot or prior of the monastery, 
who examines him with any other candidates as to 
his desire to enter the Order, and his knowledge 
of some elements of the religion, and hears him 
recite some sacred texts. The candidate, on being 
passed, has his head shaved, excepting a tuft on 
the crown, and he is given a new religious personal 
name, usually that of some ancient Buddhist 
divine. He is taught to repeat the * Three- 
Refuge' formula, ^ I go for refuge to Buddha, His 
Word, and His (Congregation,’ and is exhorted to 
keep the fasts, the first five (or eight) moral com- 
mandments (Ha), and ‘the ten precepts’ (^i^a- 
pada), the transgression of which creates ‘ the ten 
sins.’ The novice is now of the class called g6-rlm, 
‘the approacher towards virtue,’ a translation of 
the Skr. updsaha, with which stage it generally 
corresponds, so that it is practically equivalent to 
the stage of the lay devotee of primitive Buddhism. 
The great majority of the so-called ‘monks’ of 
Tibet do not advance beyond this stage of what is 
practically a lay devotee, and they still are called 
4d,pa, or ‘ pupil.’ 

The higher grade of the novitiate, which is the 
real novitiate, is attained only by the more intel- 
ligent and meritorious pupils and those, who can 
afford to pay the somewhat heavy educational fees 
necessary. In this stage the neophyte is called 
ge-ts^ul, ‘follower in the path of virtue,’ the 
equivalent of the hdmanera of Indian Buddhism. 
He must be specially approved by the superior of 
the monastery, and he solemnly vows to renounce 
the world for a religious life, to embrace poverty 
and celibacy, and to keep the thirty-six moral and 
disciplinary rules. He is then permitted to mix 
with the other higher monks in the routine of the 
monaste^, recite with them the saLcred texts, par- 
ticipate in the various celebration rites, and take 
part in discussions. Initiation into this grade 
takes place in a formal chapter or conclave of the 
monks, presided over usuaUy by one of the higher 
‘re-incarnating’ Lamas, who during the ceremony 
completes the tonsure by removing the remaining 
tuft of hair, and calls the novice by his religious 
name, which now is exclusively used as his personal 
designation. This consecration to the higher novi- 
tiate is supposed, in Tibet, to hind the individual 
to the Order for life, 

3 . Full initiation or ordination. — Admission to 
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the final stage of full monkhood cannot take place 
before the age of twenty, and is usually much 
later. In this stage the monk receives the title of 
ae-long, ‘ the virtuous beggar,’ the literal equiva- 
lent of the Indian hhiksu, or mendicant friar, the 
usual epithet of Buddha and his disciples. This 
stag© is attained by comparatively mw of the 
monks in Tibet, owing to the high standard of 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, demanded, 
and the educational expense. For this purpose 
several years of study must he passed in one or 
other of the great collegiate monasteries, at 
Tashilhunpo, Gahldan, Sera or Depung at Lhasa, 
Kumhum, etc., for the yellow-hat sect, or at 
Saskya, Mindolling, etc,, for the red-hat sects. 
To reach these centres of learning the novice has 
to undertake long journeys on foot, and great priva- 
tions, and he^ for a time in a very literal sense a 
‘beggar of virtue.’ The examination, which is 
searchingly severe, is undertaken by a chapter of 
the most learned monks available, usually over ten 
in number. The successful candidate formally 
vows to keep the full rules, 253 in number. The 
fully fledged monk, or gt4ong^ is the acme of the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
rejoices in this title. From the ranks of the ge4ong 
are recruited the abbots, teachers, chief celebrants, 
high priests, and astrologers of the great monas- 
teries and temples. 

The initiation of nuns is substantially identical 
with that of the male members of the Order. Into the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of Yoga mysticism 
special personal teaching is imparted by adepts. 

Litbratijre.-~L. a. Waddell, Th^ BuddhUm of Tibetf 
London, 1895, Lftasa and Us iffi/sieries, do. 1904. See also art. 
Ikitiation (Buddhist) and the literature appended to it, 

L. A. Waddell. 

INNER LIGHT.—See Certainty (Religious), 
Experience (Religious), Friends, Society oe, 

INNOCENCE.— There are two words in the 
NT which, though not uniformly translated in the 
English versions, seem to convey the ideas sug- 
gested by the word ‘innocent.’ In Ro 16^® the 
word dicaKos is translated (RV) ‘ innocent ’ ; in He 
7^ (of Christ) ‘ guileless.’ The other word, dSoXos, 
occurs in 1 P 2^, where the Apostle exhorts his 
readers to * long for the spiritual milk which is 
without guile’ (d5oXov). Each word, however, has 
its own strict sense. 

1. The d/ca/cor (Vulg. innocens) is he who hurts 

nobody by word, deed, or thought— -the character 
virtually described in 1 Co 13^’. In He 7^ our 
Lord is described as ^latos, dKaKos, dfilavros (cf. Cypr. 
de Orat. Dom. 15 : ‘ Voluntas Dei est quam 
Christus et fecit et docuit . . . Muxiam faoexe 
non nosse, et factam posse tolerare’), Cicero per- 
haps overlooks the word d/cuK^a (used by Demosth.) 
when he remarks that innocentia has no exact 
Greek equivalent, but that possibly would I 

express that state of mind which injures no one 
(Tusc, Disp, iii. 8 j the same definition is given by 
Augustine, Serm. cclxxviii. 8 ). It is obvious that 
the character which ‘taketh not account of evil,’ 
and which believes to any extent in the integrity 
of others, is apt to be credulous and easily deceived. 
Hence the word d/caxos, like dTrXoOs, tends to acquire 
a contemptuous sense in some heathen writers, 
suggesting the notion of one who is inexperienced 
and readily imposed upon. 

2 . ddoXos (Vuig. sine dolo, 1 P 2 *) clearly connotes 
the absence of conscious fraud or intention to 
deceive (cf. Jn P’). The word naay thus be re- 
garded as virtually synonymous with d-n-Xovs, Thus 
Augustin© asks, ‘ Quid est dolus nisi aliud agere et 
aliud simulare? . . . dolus duplicat cor’ {Seryih, 
cccliii. 1), But it seems, also to include that kind 
of quality which we describe by the word * inno- 


cent,’ or, in other words, the characteristic grace 
of childhood, the grace commended by St. Paul in 
1 Co 14^® (r^ mslq. vriTridtere) and by St. Peter in 
1 P 


3 , The &KaK 0 Si then, is he who has no malitia in 
him, and who harms no one ; the dSoXoy is without 
‘ guile,’ and deceives no one. The two words taken 
together express the childlikeness, the simplici^, 
which our Lord requires in the citizens of His 
Kingdom (Mk 10 ^^). In fact, ‘innocence ’ is speci- 
ally claimed by Tertullian as the characteristic 
grace of Christians ; * Nos ergo soli innoeentes, . . . 
Innocentiam a Deo edocti, et perfect© earn novimus 
ut a perfect© magistro revelatam, et fideliter cus- 
todimus, ut ab incontemptibili dispectore {ak dis- 
pensatore] mandatam ’ {Apoh 45). uf . the aphorism 
of Lactantius, Div. Inst, vi., ‘de Vero Cultu,’ 1 : 
‘Nihil sancta et singularis ilia majestas aliud ab 
homine desiderat quam solam innocentiam ; quam si 
quis obtulcrit Deo, satis pie, satis religiose litavit.’ 

In a sermon ascribed (incorrectly) to St. Bernard^ 
some ixseful distinctions are drawn. 

(i. ) There is an ‘ innocentia secundum potestatem^ 
the innocence which is incapable of committing sin. 
Innocence in this sense is the attribute of Christ 
alone, He only is without sin ; the Evil One 
comes ‘and hath nothing in’ Him (Jn 14®®). In 
Him only is there * that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good.’ He is innocent 
because He fulfils ‘all righteousness’ (cf. Aug. 
Mnarr, in Fs, 100 [ 101 ]“: ‘Tota ergo iustitia ad 
unum verbum innocentiae redigitur’). 

(ii.) There is also an ‘ innocentia aeta- 

teniy the ‘ harmlessness ’ of those who through 
weakness of body or simplicity of mind know 
not how to sin. ‘ This is the primal innocence 
of childhood, a negative state — the state of those 
who either are untempted or have not yet awakened 
to the consciousness of good and evil in choice and 
action. The ‘ innocence ’ of the first man was of 
this kind. He was not ‘perfect’ in the sense of 
having reached his full or final development, but 
‘upright’ in the sense that he was on the right 

He had not the^perfection either of knowledge or 
of sanctity (we must not confuse ‘ innocence’ with 
‘ sanctity’) ; but he possessed those faculties which 
made him capable of a progressive development, 
which was to be conditioned, ennobled, and secured 
by communion with God (see G. Bull, DiscourseSf 
no. 5, ‘ The State of Man before the Fall,’ in his 
Works, Oxford, 1846, ii. 52-136,* H. Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1878, § 78). 

Perhaps it is also appropriate to mention under this head the 
; assertions of innocence and integrity, both personal and 
' national, with which wo meet in the Psalter. It must be 
remembered that side by side with language of this tenor we 
find the most heartfelt aolcnowledgment of sin in such 
Psalms as 82, 61, and mauy others), together with a deep sense 
of dependence on the divine mercy ie,g, Pbs. 26, 86, 180;. The 
fact IS that the consciousness of Innocence awakened in 
devout Israelites by the study of the Law is “ relative, not 
absolute.’ *The assertion of integrity . . . is that of the 
the “godly” man, who is determined to keep well within the 
bounds of the covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so ’ (W. T. Davison, in uDB 
iv. 167^). Further, the spirit of chUdliko confidence in God 
which pervades many of the Psalms in question is entirely 
opposea to the temper of self-righteousness. It is significant 
that, in the argument of Eo 4 on the blessedness of justification 
by faith, St Paul illustrates his point by citing the language of 
aP8alm(82i«^). 

(iii.) There is, finally, an ‘innocentia semndum 
voluntatem,* i.e. the confirmed habitual innocence 
of those who have retained their purity of heart in 
spite of temptation, and have consistently striven 
to be true to their highest ideals. This state is 
compatible with minor faults of ignorance or in- 
firmity, but it is essentially a Christ-like state. 
The Christian believer does fall into sin ; but for 
him sin is exceptional, and contradicts the hdbitued 
1 Optra, ed. Paris, 1889, ii. 1620 (Pi ebexHv. llloy. 
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tenor of his life, leaving Ms essential character 
intact (1 Jn 2^ 

Here, then, \ve pass beyond the conception of 
innocence as mere harmlessness. The innocence 
which man lost in the Fall is restored to us in 
Christ. He enables men to become what He bids 
them to become — as ‘ little children,’ and so ‘ simple 
concerning evil’ (Bo 16^®; cf. Ph2^*^). Innocence is 
practically equivalent to that simplicity or single- 
ness of mind which springs from whole-hearted 
and entire devotion to God. As Augustine more 
than once insists, innocence belongs to him who 
injures neither others nor himself ; that is, who 
abstains from the wilful self-injury involved in sin. 
Innocence, then, means the personal integrity of 
which the heathen dreamed, hut which he had no 
means of realizing {Hor. Carm. i. 22). Nor does it 
exclude zeal for the good of another. * Pertinet 
ad innocentis officium, non solum nemini malum 
inferre, verum etiain cohibere a peccato vel punire 
peccatum, ut aut ipse qui plectitur corrigatur 
experimento, aut alii terreantur exemplo ’ (Aug. 
de Civ, Dei, xix. 16). 

4. The question may be raised whether innocence 
once lost can be restored. Augustine touches upon 
this point in his Oj?. Imperf, c. Julian, vi, 19. The 
answer to the question is that there is no limit to 
the power of true repentance so long as the soul is 
capable of it, and is willing to accept the discipline 
which penitence implies. There is such a thing as 
a re-created purity and beauty of character. And 
in this re-creative process a chief agent is the ve^ 
spectacle of innocence. Christ acts upon the sin 
of the world, not only or chiefly by unveiling and 
denouncing it, but also by exhibiting to men a 
flawless pattern of goodness, which exercises its 
own attractive power and elicits goodness in others. 
Men are drawn to Christ by what He is, not less 
than by His words of grace and works of power. 
The vision of stainless purity, combined with per- 
fect humility and gentleness to the sinful, awakens 
the longing for houness the dumb yearning of the 
soul for righteousness is kindled by the actual 
presence and influence of a righteous personality. 
This power of kindling the desire for holiness is 
one of the many precious privileges of innocence. 
Others might be mentioned, such as ‘ the boldness 
and frankness of those who are as if they had no 
sin, from having been cleansed from it ; the uncon- 
taminated hearts, open countenances, and un- 
troubled eyes of those who neither suspect, nor 
conceal, nor shun, nor are jealous’ (Newman, 
Daroch. and Flam Serm. viii. 268) — the clear con- 
science, strong will, and joyous temper of those 
who have experienced the renewing power of grace, 
and have * tasted the powers of the world to come ’ 
(He 65). 

laiTKEATiniB,— R. C. Tfcnch, Syn. of the NT, Cambridge, 
1864, § Ivi. ; J, H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons^ 
I<ondon, 1868, vol, v. no. 8, vol. viii. no, 18 ; J. R. Illingfworth, 
ITniv. and Cath. Sertnons, London, 1898, no. vii, ‘Innocence*; 
R. Rainy, S^ouming with God, and Other Sermons, London, 
1902, no. ix. R, Jj. OTTLEY. 

INQUISITION.--I. History*— iB^nisition was 
a metuod for searching out heretics, instituted by 
the Church with a view to bringing them to re- 
pentance, or punishing them in proportion to their 
oflfence. 

In the present article we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to the Inquisition of the 12th and 13th 
centuries against the Cathari and the Waldenses, 
and of the 14th cent, against the Franciscan here- 
sies. The Spanish Ing^uisition established in 1478 
by the Catholics Ferdinand and Isabella, with the 
approval of Sixtus IV., and specially directed 
against the lapsed Jews, Moors, and lltforiscoes, is 
outside of our scope ; we shall alsp leave out of 
account the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Ofllce 


or In<juisition which Paul iii. established by his 
Constitution Licet of 2lst July 1642, and to which 
Sixtus V. put the final touch (Constitution Immensa 
of 25th Jan. 1587 or 1588).i 

From the 12th cent, onwards the repression of 
heresy was the great business of Church and State. 
The distress caused, particularly in the north of 
Italy and the south of France, by the Cathari, or 
Maniclimans, whose doctrine wrought destruction 
to society as well as to faith, appafled the leaders 
of Christianity. On several occasions and in vari- 
ous places, people and rulers sought justice at first 
in summary conviction and execution; culprits 
were either outlawed or put to death. The Church 
for a long time opposed these rigorous measures, 
its representatives forming three classes — those 
who denied the right of punishing heterodoxy as 
a crime, and limited their opposition to discussion ; 
those who wished to use only spiritual weapons 
against it, such as excommunication, and so pre- 
serve the orthodox from contamination ; and, 
lastly, those who, while advocating temporal pun- 
ishments for the heretics, resorted to extreme mea- 
sures only half-heartedly and against their better 
feelings. The death-penalty was never included 
in any system of repression. 

Towards the end of the 12th cent, and the begin- 
ning of the 13th a change took place. At the 
Lateran Council of 1179 (can. 27), rope Alexander 
III. invited sovereigns to employ force of arms to 
protect the Christian people from the violence of 
the Cathari, Brabancons, etc., giving princes the 
right to iMrison offenders and confiscate their 
property. The pope even ofiered indulgences to 
those who should accomplish this work of piety. 
In 1184, Pope Lucius m., in consort with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, published an edict 
at Verona with still more severe measures : here- 
tics, once excommunicated, were to he handed over 
to secular authority to be punished according to 
their deserts {animadversio debita). This animad- 
versio did not mean the death-penalty, but it in- 
cluded exile, confiscation of property, demolition 
of their houses, infamia, loss of civil rights, and 
so on. 

The most noteworthy measure of the Council of 
Verona was the institution of episcopal inquiry, or 
inquisition. Every bishop was required to inspect 
carefully, in person or through his archdeacon or 
by means of trustworthy clerks, all suspected par- 
ishes, and to make the inhabitants denounce under 
oath all heretics, acknowledged or secret. The 
latter were then required to free themselves from 
suspicion by oath ; and, if they refused to take the 
oath, or recanted later, they were sentenced and 
punished. Counts, barons, rectors, and consuls 
of towns and other places were required to assist 
the Church in this work of repression, on pain of 
forfeiting their office, being excommunicated, and 
seeing their lands laid under interdict. 

The pontificate of Innocent m., which began in 
X198, marks a lull in the development of the penal 
legislation of the Church. Neither his Letters nor 
the Lateran Council of 1215, over which he pre- 
sided, did anything beyond confirming the decisions 
of his predecessors. But, if Innocent III. did not 
add to the canons, he justified them by motives 
which afterwards served to make them considerably 
more severe. 

‘According to civil law,* said the pontiff, ‘criminals convicted 
of treason are punished with death and their. goods are confis- 
cate ; if even their children's lives are spared, it is simply out 
of pity. With how much more reason then should they who 
offend Jesus, the Son of the Lord God, by deserting the faith, 
be cut off from Christian communion and stripped of their 
goods, for it is infinitely more serious to offend against the 
Divine majesty than to injure human majesty ’ cum longe sit 
gravius aetemam quam temporalem laedere majestatem '). 

1 For the farther history of the Inquisition, see art. Orrioa 
(HolyX 
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This saying, addressed to the magistrates of 
Viterbo on 25th March 1199 ii. 1), will live 
for ever. Frederick ll. set himself to deduce the 
consequences implied in it ; and the Constitution 
which he promulgated on 22nd Nov. 1220 for the 
whole empire exactly reproduces (ch. vi.) Innocent 
lli/a phrase {Mon. Germ. Leges^ sect. iv. vol. ii. 
pp. 107-109). In the Constitution of 1224 for Lom- 
bardy, the death -penalty is decreed against the 
Manichaeans ; and, as the ancient legislation im- 
poses upon them the penalty of death by burning, 
we may take it that Frederick ii. condemned here- 
tics to die at the stake. In 1230, the Dominican 
Guala, bishop of Brescia, exacted this law in his 
episcopal town. 

Pope Gregory DC., who had frequent dealings 
with Guala, adopted his point of view. The Im- 
perial Constitution of 1224 was entered in the 
register of pontifical letters either at the end of 
1230 or at the beginning of 1231, and is found 
there under the number 203 in the fourth year of 
Gregory’s pontificate (Auvray, Eegistres de Gr6- 
gjire IX., no. 535). The pope then set himself to 
put this Constitution into practice, beginning with 
the city of Kome. He promulgated a law, prob- 
ably in Feb. 1231, in which he commanded that 
heretics convicted by the Church should he aban- 
doned to secular justice, to be punished as they 
deserved {animadversio dehita). A municipal 
regulation published at the same time by the 
senator of Home, Annibaldi, established the new 
jurisprudence for the Eternal City (J. F. Boehmer, 
A eta Imperii selecta, Innsbruck, 1870, xiii. 378). The 
penalty to be imposed was not specified ; but the 
kind of punishment was sufficiently indicated by 
the Constitution of the Emperor, which had just 
been entered in the registers of the pontifical office. 
From the month of Feb. 1231 onwards a number of 
Patarins were arrested in Rome ; those who resisted 
conversion were condemned to be burned alive, and 
the others were sent to Monte Cassino and Cava 
to do penance {Mon, Germ. Script, xix, 363), The 
actual facts thus showed, in a very striking man- 
ner, in what sense these documents were to be 
interpreted (see Vacahdard, V Inquisition, pp. 
129-134). 

The bishops, who, in virtue of their ordinary 
powers, were originally charged with the duty of 
searching out heretics and judging them in con- 
cert with the secular authority, performed their 
duty with more or less precision. Where their 
zeal was insufficient, Rome was obliged to step 
in. The popes commissioned their legates to take 
action against heresy over and above the bishops ; 
and, from the end of the 12th cent., we find two 
inquisitions at work at the same time — the epis- 
copal inquisition of the ordinary bishops in their 
own respective dioceses ; and the legatine inquisi- 
tion carried on bj the legates throughout the dis- 
tricts under their supervision, in virtue of their 
commission from the Holy See. For example, we 
know that, in 1178, Pope Alexander ni. had sent 
the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus to Languedoc as 
legate, with full power to repress heresy. 

‘ In virtue of this commission, the legate and the Cistercians 
who accompanied him extracted a promise under oath from the 
bishop of Toulouse, a section of the clergy, the consuls, and all 
the citizens whose orthodoxy was not under suspicion, to give 
written information against all heretics and their abettors* 
{Hi&t, gin. de Languedoc, Toulouse, 1879, vi, 79). 

Similarly, in 1198, Innocent in. gave absolute 
power to the Cistercian religious whom he sent 
into the county of Toulouse as apostolic legates. 
The princes received orders to put themselves at 
their disposal : 

* It is our wish also that all the people take arms against the 
heretics whenever brother Eaynier and brother Oui may deem 
it advisable to give the command * (Potthast, Jtegesta, no, 96). 

St. Dominic, who has been credited with being 
the first inquisitor, acted at first only as a subor- 


dinate ; any services that he rendered to the Inqui- 
sition were done in fulfilment of an office which he 
held — the Cistercian legateship under the direction 
of Arnaud of Citeaux and Pierre of Castelnau (cf. 
AS,Ang, i. [1867] 410 f.). 

The time was ^preaching when the papacy was 
to confine the omce of inquisitor exclusively to 
religious Orders, and, among them, particularly to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was in this 
form that the Inquisition was established nearly 
everywhere under Pope Gregory ix. In 1132, the 
pope put the prosecution of the heretics in Bour- 
gogne into the hands of the Dominican prior of 
Besan9on^ and Fathers Gantier and Robert. This 
mission, limited at first to a well-defined area, soon 
extended over the whole of France. On 13th April 
1233, Gregory IX. advised the bishops of France 
that he had invested the Dominicans with the 
office of inquisition in this country, because ‘the 
cares of their multifarious duties hardly left the 
bishops time to breathe.’ Finally, by another 
bull, dated 21st Aug. 1236, the pope nominated 
as Inquisitor-General of the kingdom of France 
{ ‘ per universum regnum Franciae ’) brother Robert 
(surnamed ‘le Bougre’ because, before he joined 
the Dominican Order, he himself had been a mem- 
ber of a body of Cathari known by the name of 
Bulgari, Bougres). Robert was required to act 
in concert with the bishops and religious Orders 
(Frederichs, Eobert U Bougre, premier inquisiteur 
g6n6ral de France, p. 13). 

It is well known how these pontifical measures 
were welcomed by the king of France. The 
statute-book Imown as Esttwlissements de Saint 
Louis and the Coutumes de Beauvoisis of Beau- 
manoir attest the readiness of the civil power to 
support the work of inquisition : 

<Quand le juge [eccl^siaatique] aurait examine Il’accus^], se 
il trouvait qu’il lut bougre [h^r^tique], si le devait faire envoier 

la justice lai'que et la justice laique le doit faire ardoir [brOlerJ 
(E. J. de Launfere, Ordonnanm aes toit de France, Paris, 1723, 

i. 211, 176). ^ Bn tel cas,' says the Coutumes de Beauvoisis (ed. 
Soci6t6 de rhist. de France, Paris, 1842, i. 167, 413), * doit aider la 
lai'que justice AkSaiute Eglise ; car quand quelqu*un est condamn^ 
comme bougre par PexamlnatioD de sainte Eglise, sainte Eglise 
le doit abandonner & la laique justice et la laique justice le dolt 
ardoir, pareeque la justice spinbuelle ne doit uul mettre k mort.’ 

The Inquisition soon overstepped the boundaries 
of France. Flanders and the Low Countries, for 
example, were subject in 1233 to the authority of 
the Grand Inquisitor of France, Robert le Bougre 
(of. Fredericq, Corpus documentorum inquisitionis 
neerlandicas, i , , passim). 

In the south, the ecclesiastical dioceses had their 
seat on the two slopes of fche Pyrenees j hence the 
frequent communications between the orthodox, 
as also between the heretics, of Spain and France. 
The Kng of Aragon, Jayme i., was always inter- 
ested in questions of faith- On the advice of his 
confessor, the Dominican Raymond of Pennafort, 
he requested GregonriX to send him some inquisi- 
tors; and in a bull of 26th May 1232 the pope 
invited the archbishop of Tarragone and his siif- 
fragans to institute a general inquisition in their 
dioceses, either personally or with the help of 
the Dominicans or some other relimous Order. 
A little later (30th April 1235), in re^y to several 
questions, Gregory IX- handed over to the king 
of Aragon a whole code of inquisitorial procedure 
which had been drawn up by Raymond of Penna- 
fort. From this time the Inquisition operated 
regularly throughout Aragon, with the co-operation 
of Dominicans and Franciscans, and extended its 
sway into Navarre (Lea, Hist, of the Inpiisition, 

ii. 162 ff.). Castille could not escape its influence. 
The Fuero real, a code promulgated by Alphonso 
the Wise in 1265, and the Siete Bartidas of 1265 
reproduce the prescriptions against heresy inserted 
into the Decretals of Gregory ix., and also those of 
his successors, which figurea later in the Seosttts of 
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Boniface VIII. (cf. JSl Fuero real, iv. 1 ; Siete Par- 
iidas, i. 6, 58, viii. 24. 7, vii- 25). 

The Cathari heretics in the south of Trance had 
come over from the north of Italy ; but Italy still 
cherished a goodly number in her breast. Even 
before Gregory ix. adopted the laws of Frederick 
11., the Inquisition was doing active work in these 
regions. As early as 1224, Honorius III. had 
ordered the bishops of Brescia, Modena, and Bimini 
to expel the heretics from their dioceses. In 1228 
the papal legate, Geoffrey, commanded the uncon- 
verted and lapsed heretics of Milan to be handed 
over to the secular authority. We have already 
noticed the inquisitorial work of Guala in Brescia in 
1230. Seeing the trend of the movement, Gregory 
IX. nominated the Dominican Alberic inquisitor in 
Lombardy (1232), the Dominican Peter of Verona 
(St. Peter Martyr) inquisitor at Milan (1233), 
and the Dominicans Aldobrandini Cavalcanti and 
Ruggieri Calcagni inquisitors at Florence — the 
former in 1230, the latter about 1241 (cf. Lea, ii. 
201 tf.). 

In Germany, ifc was given to the Dominican 
Conrad of Marburg to apply the Imperial ordi- 
nances and pontifical bulls relating to the Inquisi- 
tion. A letter from Gregory IX., dated 11th 
Oct. 1231, gave him minute directions as to the 
procedure to be followed (J. P. Kuohenbecker, 
Analecta Maesiaca, Marburg, 1730, iii. 73). 

From Germany the Inquisition spread into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into the Slavic 
and Scandinavian countries. In short, with the 
exception of England, it soon covered the whole 
of Latin Christendom. 

2. Procedure, — The working of the Inquisition 
is explained in a letter addressed by Gregory ix. 
to Conrad of Marburg on 11th Oct. 1231 as follows : 

*Whea you arrive in a town, convoke the prelates, clergy, 
and people, and deliver a solemn address ; then, with the help 
of some discreet persons make a very diligent search for heretics 
and suspects (who will have been denounced to you). Those 
who, after examination, are considered guilty or suspected of 
heresy must promise absolute obedience to the orders of the 
Ohurch ; otherwise you will have to proceed against them in 
accordance with the statutes recently promulgated by us’ 
{Kuohenbecker, loc, cit.). 

Here we have the whole inquisitorial process : 
the * time of grace ’ ; the summoning and deposi- 
tions of witnesses ; the examination of the accused ; 
the sentence of reconciliation of repentant heretics ; 
and the sentence of condemnation of the unre- 
pentant. The several acts of this drama call for 
separate explanation. 

The first duty of the inquisitor was to invite 
those who acknowledged heresy to present them- 
selves voluntarily before him, within a fixed time 
varying from fifteen days to a month. The time 
thus set apart for voluntary confession was called 
the 'time of grace* ('tempus gratiae sive indul- 
gentiae * ; cf. Procesms inquisitionis, composed 
between 1244 and 1264, in vacandard, App. A, 
p. 315). Those who took advantage of this and 
whose offence had not been previously discovered 
were exempt from all penalty, or were prescribed 
a secret and only nominal penance ; those whose 
heresy was already known before confession were 
exonerated from the penalties of death and life- 
imprisonment, and suffered no worse punishment 
than a short pilgrimage or some other of the usual 
canonical penances (Consultation of Cardinal Pierre 
of Cohuieu, bishop of Albano, formerly archbishop 
of Kouen, in fonds Doat, xxxi. fol. 6; cf. Tanon, 
des trih unaiix de V Inquisition en France, p, 
144 f.). ^ 

With the edict of grace was connected an ' edict 
of faith,’ which made it incumbent upon any one 
who knew a notorious heretic or any person sus- 
pected of heresy to poiut him out to the inquisitor 
(Eymeric, Direct orhm^ pt. iii.r nqa.; 62, 63~66). 
Thus, if they failed to give themselves lip volun- 


tarily, the heretics were rooted out hy the de- 
nunciation of the orthodox catholics. The number 
of witnesses required to make an accusation valid 
was not fixed at first, but was finally settled as 
two. Gui Foueois (afterwards Pope Element rv.) 
thought that more than two witnesses would be 
advisable in certain circumstances (Consultation 
in Doat, vol. xxxvi. qu. xv. ; cf. Eymeric, pt. iii., 
'De testium multiplicatione,’ p. 445). In theory 
the inquisitor was not supposed to accept the evi- 
dence of any but discreet persons, and it had long 
been acknowledged by the Church that the evidence 
of a heretic, an excommunicated person, a homi- 
cide, a thief, a sorcerer, diviner, or false witness 
was not valid in a criminal prosecution (Gratian, 
Decretum, pt. ii. causa v. qu. iii. cap. 5). But the 
great fear of heresy made room for an exception 
in matters relating to the faith. In the 12th 
cent. Gratian decreed that the evidence of a 
heretic or a person under civil disability {inf amis) 
should be received on the question of heresy {De- 
cretum, pt. ii. causa ii. qu. vii, cap. 22, causa vi. 
qu. i. cap. 19). The edicts of Frederick} ii. denied 
the right of appearing in a court of justice to 
members of a sect, but this disability was removed 
in the Constitution of Bavenna of 22nd Feb. 1232 : 
'adjicimus quod haereticus convinci per haereti- 
cum possit^ (cf. Huillard - Br^holles, Ristoria 
Diplomatica Frederici II., iv, 299 f.). At first the 
inquisitors sometimes hesitated to consider evi- 
dence so obtained.. But in 1261 Alexander iv. 
soothed their consciences (bull Gonsuluit of 23rd 
Jan. 1261, in Eymeric, App. p. 40). From this 
time onwards it was agreed that the evidence of 
a heretic should be valid at the discretion of the 
inquisitor. This principle was accepted gener- 
ally, incorporated in canon law (cap. vi. ‘ In fidei 
favorem,’ Bextus, V. ii; Eymeric, p. 105), and con- 
firmed hy constant practice. Of all the legal pleas 
of common law that an accused person cotdd bring 
forward against the witnesses to a charge, only 
one held good— -mortal or very serious enmity 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. Ixvii. p. 606 f. ; cf. Penna’a 
remarks, io. pp. 607-609). 

It was quite useless to count on witnesses for 
the defence ; in fact, we very seldom hear of their 
presence (cf. Lea, L 446 ff. ). And this is natural, 
for they would he practically certain to be sus- 
pected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 

For the same reason, the accused could not pnt 
their case in the hands of advocates except under 
conditions. The bull Si adversus nos, signed by 
Innocent ill. in 1205 and inserted by Gregory IX. 
in the Decretals (cap. xi. ‘ De haereticis/ lib. v. 
tit, vii. ), expressly forbade advocates and notaries 
to defend heretics ; and this rule, though meant 
by the pontiff to concern only the acknowledged 
heretics, was insensibly extended to the accused 
who were striving to establish their innocence 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. xxxix. p. 565; cf, p. 446; 
Vacandard, p. 161, n. 3). 

The heretics and suspects, therefore, usually 
found themselves quite alone in the presence of 
their judges. They had to reply to the various 
charges [capitula) collected against them. It was 
important that the sources of these denunciations 
should he known. But the fear— a fear, moreover, 
that was justified (cf. Vacandard, 162, n. 1) — that 
the accused or their friends might take vengeance 
on their denunciators made the judges keep a 
prudent silence as to the names of the witnesses 
(see Processus inquisitionis, in Vacandard, App. A, 
p. 317 ; cf. bull of Alexander rv., Layettes du trisor 
des chartes, vol, iii. [1875] no. 4221). "When Boni- 
face incorporated this rule in the canon law 
(Sexius, V. ii, cap. 20), he made express reservations, 
and required the inquisitors to communicate the 
names of the witnesses to the accused when there 
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was no danger involved in doin^ so (ei Eymeric, 
pt. iii. qu. 72 : ‘ An nomina testium et denuntia- 
torum smt delatis publicanda/ p. 627). But, as a 
rule, the accused had no other means of invalidat- 
ing the evidence against him than the privilege 
of naming enemies whom he knew to he hent on 
his destruction ; if his denunciators were of their 
number, their evidence was dropped (Eyineric, 
p. 446 if.). 

But the real aim of the inquisitor was to induce 
the heretic to confess. Por this purpose various 
means were employed, an account of which is 

f iven by David of Augsburg (analyzed in Douais, 
p. 170) : (1) the fear of death \ the 
supreme penalty and the stake were held before 
the prisoner’s eyes if he should refuse to confess j 
on the other hand, he was promised that he would 
be spared these punishments if he would consent 
to speak; (2) more or less strict imprisonment, 
made more trying by very scanty fare and the 
total absence of friends; (8) the visit ^ of two 
capable judges who could force a confession from 
the prisoner by clever insinuations and tricky 
questions ; (4) finally, from the time of Innocent 
IV., torture {TraotaUisde inquisitions hcerUicoru^mt 
ed. Preger, Mainz, 1876, p. 43). 

Torture could not be resorted to until the judge 
had exhausted all the gentler methods on the 
prisoner, and unless the latter was under very seri- 
ous suspicion. Even in the torture -chamber, while 
the prisoner was being stripped and bound, the 
inquisitor continued his exhortations to confes- 
sion. The vexatio then began with the mildest 
ordeals; if these were ineffectual, others were 
tried, and from the very beginning cate was taken 
that the prisoner should see the whole series of 
punishments, so that he might be insjjired with a 
salutary fear by the thought of the pains in store 
for him (Eymeric, pt. iii. p. 481, col. 1). But, of 


course, the prisoner’s life and limbs were not meant 
to be endangered ; ‘ cogere citra membri deminu- 
tionem et mortis periculum/ says the bull Ad 
extirpanda of Innocent IV. (in Eymeric, App., j 
p. 8). Originally it was not even allowable to 1 
repeat the torture; but later it became the rule 
that, if necessary, torture might be applied several 
times and even at intervals of a few days, not by 
way of * repetition,’ but by way of * continuation ’ 
(*ad continuandum toimenta, non ad iterandum,’ 
as Eymeric says in Directorium, pt. iii. p. 481, 
col. 2). 

If on leaving the torture-chamber the accused 
repeated his confession, his case was easily dis- 
posed of ; but, if he withdrew the confession made 
under the pressure of torture, he necessitated 
recourse to witnesses. The rule of the Processus 
inquisitionis was that the accused must not he 
condemned without confession or certain and clear 
proofs (cf. Vacandard, p. 321). But, whether he 
confessed or not, if two witnesses deemed com- 
petent by the inquisitor agreed in charging him, 
he was declared a heretic. 

Helpless in the face of such witness, the accused 
could only choose between two courses : either he 
had to make a confession and show his penitence 
by submitting to whatever penance the Church, 
in the person of the judge, decided to impose upon 
him, or he might stand firm in his denial of cnme 
or in his profession of heresy, and bravely take the 
consequences. , , - . 

If converted, the heretic bowed before the m 
quisitor as a penitent before his confessor. He 
had no cause to fear his judge, for the latter dad 
not inflict real punishments, but rather penances, 
penances ‘consisted, firstly, of pious obs^ances— 
recitation of prayers, frequenting of cburohes, tbe discipline, 
tottog. pUgtto»ge^..na toM PS 


“pience oonfusihiles ’* — the humiliating and degrading penances, 
of which the most important was the gearing of yellow crosses 
sewed upon the garments ; and, finally, the severest pumsh- 
ment among those strictly within the competence of the Holy 
Otfice, the ^^WAirusJ* or prison’ (Lea, i. 462; cf. 0. Molinier, 
VlnqiLisition dans le midi de la France aux xiii^ et xirfi si^cles^ 
pp. 368-398). 

Imprisonment might be temporary or for Me. 

‘There were two kinds of imprisonment, the milder, or 
“mwrus largus** and the harsher, known as “ wiwrus strictua** 
or “cJwrws” or ^‘arctuB.*' ... In the milder form, or murus 
Zctrfififcs,” the prisoners apparently were, if well behaved, allowed 
to take exercise in fclie corridors, where sometimes they had 
opportunities of converse with each other and with the outside 
world. This privilege was ordered to bo given to the aged and 
infirm by the cardinals who investigated the prison of Carcas- 
sonne and took measures to lalleviale its rigors. In the harsher 
confinement, or “ murus strictiLs^'* the prisoner was thrust into 
the smallest, darkest, and most noisome of cells, with chains 
on his feet— in some cases chained to the wall. . . . When the 
culprits were members of a religious Order, to avoid scandal 
the proceedings were usually held in private, and the imprison- 
ment would be ordered to take place in a convent of their own 
Order. As these buildings, however, usually were provided 
with cells for the punishment of offenders, this was probably of 
no great advantage to the victim. In the case of Jeanne, widow 
of B. de la Tour, a nun of Lespenasse, in 1246, who had com- 
mitted acta of both Oatharan and Waldensian heresy, and had 
prevaricated in her confession, the sentence was confinement 
in a separate cell in her own convent, where no one was to enter 
or see her, her food being pushed in through an opening left 
for the purpose — in fact, the living tomb known as the “ in 
pace.” . , . While the penance prescribed was a diet of bread 
and water, the Inquisition, with unwonted kindness, did not 
object to its prisoners receiving from their friends contribu- 
tions of food, wine, money, and garments, and among its docu- 
ments are such frequent allusions to this that it may he regarded 
as an established custom ’ (Lea, i. 486, 487, 491). 

The greatest penalty was that of death. The 
inquisitor, indeed, 

* never condemned to death, hut merely withdrew the protec- 
tion of the Ohurch from the hardened and impenitent sinner 
who afforded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed 
by relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
repentance ’ (Lea, i. 460). 

It was then that the civil authority intervened. , 
The eodeaiastical judge handed the prisoner over 
to the secular ami (cf. Pf^er sentenfiarum, ip 
Limhorch, HistoTiu InquisitioniSf p. 91), and it 
applied the legal punishment debita), 

death by tire. The prisoner had one last resource, 
however ; to save his life he could, even at the 
stake, renounce his error, and his sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life 
(Constitution of Frederick II. of 1232 ; cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. p. 515), 

Death did not protect heretics from the con- 
demnation of the Inquisition. Trial after death 
was not unknown to the Eornans ; it was applied 
to criminals who had committed treason, and> in 
case of conviction, entailed confiscation of property 
and spoliation of heirs. The analogy established 
by Innocent ni, (bull of 25th March 1199, inserted 
in the Decretals, V. vii, 10) between heresy and 
the crime of treason led the trihimals of the 
Inquisition to punish deceased heretics just as if 
they were still alive. They were regarded as 
condemned in default, and treated accordingly; 
their goods were seized and their remains exhumed. 
The exhumation was carried out with great solem- 
nity; hones and even semi-decomposed bodies 
were carried through the streets to the sound of 
trumpets, and then burned at tbe stake. ^ The 
names of the dead were proclaimed, and the living 
were threatened with a similar fate if they fol- 
lowed their example ; ‘ qui aytal fara, aytal 
pdrira.* says the (Shronique de IxvMhem Pelhisso, 
first inquisitor of AIM (published in Douais, 

p. 110). 

These various penalties cotild he applied only 
after sentence pronounced in a public assembly 
convoked for the purpose and known by the name 
of Sermo qeneralis (see Tanon, pp. 425-431). This 
assembly was what is commonly called the auto 
dafi, or auto defe (* act of faith’). To the masses 


1 >rh««A I and to many others the name atdo da/f suggests 

aa a wnlessor might impose on hia worst of the Inquisition; they 

were for offences of triflmg Import. Next in grade are tne i ^ 
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can scarcely picture it without towering flames 
and fierce-eyed hangmen. In reality there was 
neither hangman nor burning stake.^ The heretics 
who appeared at this tribunal had simply to listen 
to a speech and then hear their sentence, which 
was sometimes very light. The death-penalty was 
not always the result of these * solemnities,’ which 
were meant to appeal to the imagination of the 
orthodox. Of the 18 auto da presided over by 
the famous inquisitor Bernard Gui, 7 pronounced 
no greater penalty than prison or dungeon. When 
the heretic deserved a worse punishment, he was 
handed over to the secular arm. This was the 
device employed hy the Church to avoid transgres- 
sion of the principle forbidding her ministers to 
shed blood (‘ Ecclesia abborret a sanguine ’). 

3. Appreciation. — W e need not discuss the abuses 
which crept into the inquisitorial system through 
the fault of individuals. Whatever their origin, 
history, and extent, they should be the object of 
inexorable and universal reprobation. No one 
would ever dream of defending the memory of 
Cauchon, the sole judge of Joan of Arc. Nor is 
there any excuse for those inquisitors like him who 
used their authority to convict all suspects brought 
before their tribunal with no thought of justice or 
moderation. 

It is the institution itself that we must judge 
here, according to our idea of a higher social 
justice. The form of inquisitorial procedure ap- 
pears in itself to be inferior to that of accusatory 
procedure. In the latter it was the accuser’s duty 
to prove the truth of his words j in the former the 
accused had to prove his innocence, no one was 
allowed to speak in his defence, he was reduced to 
a desperate self-defence before a secret tribunal 
without the help of an advocate. It is possible, 
indeed, to allege important reasons in justification 
of this system. The risks that the witnesses would 
have run if their names had been divulged are 
patent to all ; and publicity of debate would cer- 
tainly have hindered the success of the work. But 
these considerations do not alter the nature of the 
institution ; the large part left to the discretion, 
or rather licence, of the judges marks an inferiority 
that leads inevitably to suspicions of its strict 
justice. All that can be said in defence or even to 
the credit of the Roman pontiffs is that, once the 
principle of inquisition was admitted, they did 
their beat to prevent its inconveniences and to 
repress its abuses. They stipulated for exception- 
ally high moral qualities in inquisitors: Alex- 
ander IV. (1255), Urban iv. (1262), Clement IV. 
(1265), Gregory X. (1273), and Nicholas iv. (1290) 
insisted on spiritual qualities, moral purity, and 
scrupulous honesty in these judges (Potthast, 
gesta, nos. 16132, 16611, 18387, 19372, 19924, 20720, 
20724, 23297, 23298) ; Clement V. made a decision, 
in confirmation of one already made by his pre- 
decessors, that, in order to guarantee against any 
possibility of frivolity, no one under the age of 
forty should exercise inquisitorial power (Clementin. 
ii. 2), In Bernard Gui (PracHcay vi., ed. Bouais, 
p. 232 f., tr. in Vacandard, p. 156) we have a por- 
trait of the ideal inquisitor ; it is a model which 
leaves nothing to be desired. It was, further, 
decreed by Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. that, in 
order to protect the judges themselves against 
sudden outbursts of passion, they should be guided 
by a certain number of honi mri and gather a 
body of experts {periti) about them (cf. Lay&ttes du 
Msor des clvartts, iii. no. 4111 ; Potthast, Regesta^ 
no. 15804 ; Vacandard, p. 165, n. 1). The ofiScial 
reports of sentences, in fact, often mention the 
presence of peHti and houi viri in great numbers 
(seeDouais, ‘LaFormule Communicato bonorum 
virorum eoncilio des sentences inquisitorial es,* in 
Oongr^ scientifique international des QatholiqmSy 


section ‘Sciences historiques,’ Freiburg, Switzer- 
land, 1898, pp. 316-367). We see in these council- 
lors a foresnadowing of the modern ju^ ; and it 
has been rightly observed that the inquisitors 
generally followed their advice and even tempered 
it with mercy (Douais, pp. 324-326, with examples). 
They were, furthermore, forbidden, from the time 
of Clement V. (bull Multorum querela) to make any 
serious decision without first hearing the advice of 
the bishops, the natural judges of the faith. In a 
word, although they do not present ‘ a sublime 
^ectacle of social perfection*^ {Cimltdi, cattolicay 
Rome, 1853, i. 595), the tribunal of the Inquisition 
conformed to a very high ideal of justice — an ideal 
as lofty as that conceived by the best spirits of the 
Middle Ages. 

We could not adopt this ideal for our own ; for 
among the methods employed by the Inquisition 
there was one, namely, torture, which couid never 
find favour in the eyes of criminalists with a love 
of justice. If they had even restricted themselves 
to flagellation, such as was administered, to quote 
St. Augustine, at home, in school, and even in the 
episcopal tribunals of the early ages, or such as 
was recommended by the Council of Agde in 
A.P. 606, and applied by the Benedictine monks 
(Augustine, Ep, cxxxiii. 2 ; cf. clxxxv. 23 ; OonciL 
Agath.y can. xxviii, ; Benedicti Begulay xxvii. ; cf. 
Vacandard, p. 38, n. 3), their conduct would not 
have appeared so scandalous. We might have 
looked upon it as a sort of domestic or paternal 
practice, somewhat rigorous, of course, but har- 
monizing with the ideas of goodness prevalent at 
the time. But the rack, strappado y and lighted 
torches were particularly mhuman inventions (cf. 
St. Augustine, Ep, cxxxiii. 2). When they were 
employed in the first centuries against Christians, 
every one agreed in regarding them as relics of 
barbarism and inventions of the devil. Their 
character did not change when they were employed 
by the Inquisition against heretics ; and it is a sad 
fact that, in spite of Innocent IV. ’s appeal for 
moderation {* citra membri diminutionem et mortis 

E ericulum ’), it was possible to draw a comparison 
etween the pagan and the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Pope Nicholas i. delivered a judgment on torture 
as a means of getting judiciary information which 
is worthy of remembrance. 

* Such processes,* he said, * are contrary to both Divine and 
human law, for confession should be spontaneous and not 
forced ; it should be made voluntarily, not extracted by violence. 
The prisoner can endure all the torments you inflict without 
confession, and then what shame there is for the judge, and 
what an exhibition of his inhumanity I If, on the other hand, 
the prisoner is overcome by pain and confesses a crime of which 
he is innocent, on whom does this enormous impiety recoil if 
not upon him who forced the poor wretch to tell a lie?’ 
{Rcsponsa BvXgarorumy Ixxxvi., in Labbe, Concilia^ 

viii. col. 644). 

Innocent IV. was, of course, ignorant of this text 
when he recommended the use of torture. His 
excuse, if he had any, vt^as that he was only follow- 
ing the example of tne civil courts and conforming 
to the customs of his time. 

The penalties imposed by the tribunals of the 
Inquisition are more diflScult tp judge. The death- 
penalty is of the first importance. Let us notice, 
to begin with, as a point of history, that the 
punishment of death for the crime of heresy owed 
its origin to the people, and passed into the penal 
code only at the wish of the princes, without any 
intervention of ecclesiastical power ; the Church 
never admitted the penalty of death into her code. 
This being so, it remains for us to see whether 
heretics could be justly condemned to death, and 
whether the Church could have, or actually had, 
any share in their condemnation. 

The early Fathers, notably Origen, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Chrysostom, and Augustine, did not 
approve of the death-penalty for heresy (see texts 
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in Vacandard, pp. 3, 6, 20, 34) ; and their doctrine 
seems to conform to our Lord’s parable of the 
wheat and tares : * Is it not possible,’ said Wazon, 
bishop of Lifege, in the 12th cent., 'that those who 
are tares to-day- may be converted into wheat 
to-morrow?’ Vasonis, xxv. [PL exlii. 753]). 
To put them to death, then, was to deprive them 
at a stroke of any possibility of conversion. 

Those who advocated the death-penalty, Fred- 
erick^ n. and Thomas Aquinas {Sumrm, li. ii. 
qu. xi. art. 3), tried to support their doctrine by 
arguments from reason. The supreme penalty, 
they said, was the recognized punishment for per- 
sons guilty of treason or forgery, and accordingly 
. . . and so on. Their argument is, of course, a 
case of n3.istaking comparisons for reasons. The 
State criminals in question were a serious menace 
to the social order, which could not be truly said 
of all and every heresy as such. There is nothing 
in common between a crime against society and 
a crime against Godj and, if these were to be 
assimilated, it would he ^uite an easy matter to 
prove that every sin is Divine treason, and conse- 
quently punishable with death. 

To tell the truth, the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always interwoven with anti- 
social systems. Such a sect as the Cathari, for 
instance, which wrapped itself round in mystery 
and corroded the heart of the people, inevitably 
called down the vengeance of society and the 
sword of the State for no other crime than existing 
and acting ; 

* and, however much we may deprecate the means used for its 
suppression and commiserate those who suffered for conscience’ 
sake, we cannot but admit that the cause of orthodoxy was in 
this case the cause of progress and civilization. Had Oatharism 
become dominant, or even bad it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms, its influence could not have failed to prove disastrous. 
Its asceticism with regard to commerce between the sexes, if 
strictly enforced, could only have led to the extinction of the 
race, and as this involves a contradiction of nature, it would 
have probably resulted in lawless concubinage and the destruc- 
tion of the institution of the family, rather than in the disap- 
pearance of the human race and the return of exiled souls to 
their Creator, which was the mminum bonum of the true 
Oatharan. Its condemnation of the visible universe and of 
matter in general as the work of Satan rendered sinful all 
striving after material improvement, and the conscientious 
belief in such a creed could only lead man bacit^ in time, to his 
original condition of savagism. It was not only a revolt against 
the Church, but a renunciation of man’s domination over 
nature ’ (Lea, i. lOd). 

Its development had to be stopped at any cost. 
In fighting it to the death, society was only acting 
in sdf-deience against the inroads of an essenti- 
ally destructive force. It was the struggle for 
existence. 

It is not surprising that Church and State should 
combine to oppose their common enemy. If all dis- 
turbers of public order and ordinary law-breakers 
were to be struck from the list of sect-members 
sent to the stake or the dungeon, we should find 
the remaining number of condemned heretics to be 
very small indeed. They were, according to com- 
monly received doctrine, equally amenable to the 
jurisdiction of Church and of State. It was incon- 
ceivable that God and His revelation should lack 
defenders in a Christian kingdom : the magistrates 
were held responsible to a certain extent for offences 
committed against the Deity. Hence heresy be- 
longed indirectly to their tribunal. It was their 
privilege and duty to combat errors of faith as 
they did anti-social theories. 

As regards the Church’s attitude, in principle no 
heretic was condemned to death. The sacred for- 
mula ran : 'Damnati per ecclesiam secular! judicio 
relinquantur, animadversione dehita puniendi ’ (ch. 
Excommnnicamm, 16, x. lib. 6, tit, 7 [ed. E. Fned- 
berg, Leipzig, 1882, col. 789]) ; and the sentence of 
delivery to the civil judges added ; ' We recommend 
the secular court, and with confidence, to such 
moderation in your sentence as will avoid all effu- 


sion of blood or danger of death’ (Eymeric, p. 688). 
But these formulae evidently belong to a time when 
the animadversio debit a did not include death 
at the stake ; Lucius iii, (hull Ad abolendam, in 
Decretals, v. vii. 9) and Innocent m. (ib, V. vii. 
13) could use them without any reservation. But 
it was different from the time when Gregory IX, and 
Innocent iv. sanctioned the code of Frederick ii. 
and imposed it upon the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion, The Church continued to recommend the 
State to act with moderation and avoid all * effu- 
sion of blood and danger of death.’ This was, un- 
fortunately, only an empty formula that deceived 
no one. ^ Its pui^ose was to safeguard the prin- 
cmle which the Church had taken for its motto ; 
'Eoclesia abhorret a sanguine.’ The inquisitors 
imagined that, by boldly proclaiming this tradi- 
tional rule, they removed all responsibility in the 
matter from their own shoulders. It was their 
only safeguard against being soaked in judgments 
of blood, and it inust be taken for what it is worth. 
It has been described as a ‘ device ’ and * hypocriti- 
cal ’ (Lea, i. 224) ; we may call it simply a legal 
fiction. 

It is impossible to claim that the Church had 
never any responsibility for the execution of here- 
tics. This was attempted, however, in the I3th 
cent. : 

*Our Pope,* 80 says a clumsy apologist (‘Dispufcatio Inter 
OatholicumetPatarinumhaeretloum,* In E. Marttoe, Theemrus 
novus anecdotorum, Paris, 1717, v. col. 1741), ‘neither kills nor 
orders to be killed any person ; it is the law that kills those 
whom the Pope allows to be lulled, and it is they themselves 
who cause their own death by oonunitting deeds that must be 
punished by death/ 

The same ^sition has been taken up by modem 
apologists. But they forget that the Church ex- 
communicated princes for refusing to bum the 
heretics delivered into their hands by the Inquisi- 
tion (Boniface VIII., Sextus, *de Haereticis,’ xviii., 
in Eymeric, fpt. ii. p. 110 ; cf. qu. 47, p. 360 f.). It 
was undoubtedly the princes who passed the death- 
sentence ; but there were two authorities involved 
— the civil power, which applied its own laws ; and 
the ecclesiastical power, which forced it to apply 
them. Hence the command to Peter the Cantor 
not to kill the Cathari immediately after an eccle- 
siastical judgment, as this might compromise the 
Church; ‘illud ab eo fit cujus auctoritate fit’ was 
added in justification ( Vtrhum ahhreviatum, Ixxviii. 
[PL ccv. 231]). 

The question whether the Church’s responsibility 
was a juridical or simply a moral responsibility is 
of no importance historically. Let us notice, 
however, that in the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion sentences involving death were not frequent. 
We have the sentences of Pamiers from 1318 to 
1324, and of Toulouse from 1308 to 1323. During 9 
Sermones or auto da fi held by the tribunal of 
Pamiers, and involving the sentence of 76 ^rsons, 
only 6 heretics were handed over to the secular arm 
(Vidal, Le tribunal dt V Inquisition de Pamiers, 
pp. 60^6). Bernard Gui presided over 18 auto da 
fi in Toulouse, and pronounced 930 sentences ; of 
this number only 42 were marked wibh the fatal 
sign, 'relicti curiae seoulari’ (cf, Douaia, Docu- 
ments, i. p, ccv * Vacandard, App. B). The pro- 
portion is, therefore, one in 15 for the tribunm of 
Pamiers, and one in 22 or 23 for that of Toulouse 
(cf. Vacandard, p. 236 f., with notes). Taking 
everything into consideration, we may hold that 
the institution and working of the tribunals of the 
Inquisition were the means of real social process : 
not only did they close the era of summary judg- 
ment (cf. Vacandard, pp. 38-66), but they also 
considerably lessened the number of sentences in- 
volving the death-penalty. Lea, who could not be 
I charged with any bias in favour of the Church, has 
I found it possible to say in all truth ; * The stake 
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[of the Inquisition] consumed comparatively few 
victims ’ (i. 480). 
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E. Vacandakd. 

INSANITY.— I. iNTRODUQTXON^-'Th&re is no 
comprehensive definition that can ad^uately em* 
brace the various types of insanity. The nervous 
system, which is the physical substratum of mental 
manifestations, is liable to disorder of function 
arising from many causes. Among these may he 
mentioned congenital defects in its development, 
lesions of its structure due to disease such as 
tumours or apoplexies, and toxic conditions such 
as the poisons of fevers, or syphilis, or alcoholism, 
or metabolic changes within the body which, al- 
though imperfectly understood, have nevertheless 
been proved to act after the manner of toxins, 
causing not only mental disturbance bub also well- 
marked physical changes. The nature of these 
poisons has nob been wholly determined, and those 
who most strenuously support the theory of their 
infiuence adndt also that other elements enter into 
their action in the causation of insanity. The 
chief of these is immunity, or the resistance which 
the tissues of the body olfer to the action of certain 
toxins. Were it not lor this element of immunity, 
which varies greatly in different individuals, all 
persons would he equally liable to' acquired in- 
sanity. Upon immunity, therefore, depends, to 


a large degree, heredity or predisposition, which 
plays so large a part in the causation of mental 
diseases. But there is another aspect of heredity 
which is not necessarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of immunity, namely, the germinal transmis- 
sion of inborn variations in the structure and 
functions of the nervous system,<»- and which are 
manifested by the repeated appearance of idiocy, 
imbecility, eccentricity, and anomalies of vari- 
ous kinds in members of certain families. We 
see, therefore, that the main divisions of mental 
unsoundness are: (1) congenital defects in the 
structure of the brain, which prevent the proper 
manifestation of its function, and produce idiocy 
and the various grades of imbecility and mental 
weakness or imperfection j (2) the acquired in- 
sanities which occur as a rule between the ages of 
20 and 50 years, and which chiefly depend upon, 
or are invariably accompanied by, definite physical 
changes of a subtle nature, indicating in the 
majority of forms a general toxaemia of the sys- 
tem ; (3) the toxic insanities caused by the effects 
of poisons such as metabolic toxins, syphilis, 
alcohol, lead,^ etc., acting directly or indirectly 
upon the cortical cells in the convolutions of the 
brain; (4) the insanities which accompany such 
nervous affections as epilepsy, hysteria, etc.; (5) 
the mental unsonndness caused by gross lesions of 
the brain, including injuries, tumours, apoplexies, 
and other vascular diseases which destroy or injure 
its substance ; and (6) the mental symptoms which 
accompany the decline of physical and mental 
vigour in old age. 

I. Causes of insanity. — ^As scientific investiga- 
tion proceeds to throw light upon certain limited 
fields of this broad question, two facts begin 
to assume prominence: the great influence of 
hereditary predisposition, and the extreme com- 
plexity of the changes in the human system which 
occur in all cases of mental disease. As we con- 
template these facts we are compelled^ to admit 
the importance of hereditary predisposition, and 
to relegate to a more distant sphere of infiuence 
the host of popular influences which our forefathers 
regarded as the proximate, intimate, and essential 
causes of insanity. 

The question of heredity itself is beset with great 
difficulties, and it has to be admitted that we are 
very far from a true comprehension of its in- 
tricacies (of. art. Heredity, vol. vi. p. 597 ff.). 
It is clear, however, that the individual inherits 
from his ancestors both his mental and his physical 
characteristics. In most ordinary families it is 
impossible to obtain the accurate information upon 
which to found an undoubted history of trans- 
mitted disease. On the other hand, in the case of 
certain races, sects, and castes, e,g, Jews, Quakers, 
and the aristocracy, fuller information on these 
points can he obtained, and the result shows in- 
dubitably that insanity in the ancestors tends to 
reproduce itself either in the same form or as a 
mental anomaly of some kind in the descendants. 
But, according to the law of reversion to the 
normal which has been expounded by Galton, and 
according to the law of atavism, the incidence of 
this heredity varies greatly in different members 
of the same family, so that the majority of the 
members may escape the taint altogether. Even 
although it may be shown that actual mental 
disease has not occurred in the family history of 
an insane person, it is often possible to ascertain 
the presence of nervous degeneration as exemplified 
by epilepsy, neuralgia, sexual and alcoholic ex- 
cesses, or paralysis of various kinds, in the past 
and present members of his family. Perhaps the 
most common precursory symptom of insanity in 
a family is what is known as mental degeneracy, 
which, includes feeble-mindedness, great impres- 
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sionability, suspiciousness, violent temper, impul- 
siveness, or excessive timidity. Certain families 
shovp^ a marked tendency to produce at intervals 
individuals afflicted with certain physical defor- 
mities of various types. This is, of course, the 
result of an innate germinal variation. When 
this variation affects the structure of the nervous 
system, especiallv that of the brain, it is apt to 
be accompanied by idiocy or imbecility. In esti- 
mating the influence of mental defect and aberra- 
tion in ancestors upon the production of insanity 
in their descendants, it must be kept in view that 
the strain of circumstances may determine the 
appearance of insanity in a predisposed person who 
might, under dilierent conditions, have escaped 
the incidence of the malady. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a person predisposed to insanity 
by heredity may, in favourable circumstances, 
manifest no symptoms of insanity during his life, 
and yet transmit the tendency to his children. 
Here we meet face to face one of the problems of 
hereditary predisposition. What is, in the latter 
instance, transmitted ? There can only he specu- 
lation on such a problem, but, so far as we can 
perceive, there are probably two elements, among 
others, transmitted, namely, a structural, func- 
tional delicacy of the nervous system, and a 
defective immunity of the body tissues against the 
action of toxins of various kinds. 

Kaces and families become acclimatized to special 
environments and modes of life, and their removal 
from them is attended hy degeneration. It is a 
well-established fact that the type of town dweller 
differs in many respects, physically and mentally, 
from the rural inhabitant. A little consideration 
^vill show that the change from the one type to 
the other is effected, ohieny, by the elimination of 
those individuals who are not fitted for the life of 
the new environment. The process of this elimina- 
tion of the unfit must necessarily be attended by 
disease both of the body and of tiie mind. It has 
also to he remembered that the conditions of all 
localities, whether urban or rural, are constantly 
varying, in consonance with the universal sur- 
rounding change. Populations fluctuate; new 
inventions disturb old social relations ; food, 
dress, and customs vary. To one and all of these 
changes the human organism has to adapt itself, 
and always the less fit types — not necessarily the 
less strong or the less favoured — with respect to 
these variations in the environment have to^ suffer. 
But those who become first, and most readily, the 
victims of mental alienation as the result of 
changes in their environment are the hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely allied with the influence of the environ- 
ment in producing insanity is the question of the 
influence of certain habits and excesses. Chief 
among these is the alcohol habit,^ There can he 
no question that over-indulgence in alcohol exer- 
cises a baneful effect upon the nervous system, 
and that a considerable number of people now 
insane might have remained sane had they ab- 
stained from its use. Sexual excesses are, though 
to a less degree, accredited causes of insanity. 
There is also to be mentioned indulgence in nar- 
cotic drugs, such as opium, hashish, and cocaine. 
With regard to all these causes of insanity it 
must be pointed out that their causative relation 
to insanity is complicated by the following facts ; 
(1) in some cases they constitute symptoms of an 
incipient or an already established insanity ; (2) 
in regard to certain of them (alcohol in particnlar) 
there undoubtedly exists a special inherited ten- 
dency towards their excessive use, and this in itself 
gives alcoholism a right to be regarded as a separate 
neurosis ; (3) unfortunately, the tendency to both 
alcoholism and insanity may be inherited by 
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the same individual. This double heredity and 
the independence of alcoholism and insanity are 
established by the existence in the same family at 
the same time of alcoholic members who do not 
become insane, and of insane members who never 
become alcoholic. 

With regard to the hosts of moral causes which 
are popularly regarded as producing insanity, their 
influence has to be accepted with great caution. 
That a sudden moral shock may cause insanity in 
a highly nervous individual is probably true, but 
such shocks when they do occur must be regarded 
more as of the nature of traumata, or direct in- 
juries affecting the nerve cells and fibres, than as 
subtle influences of a spiritual nature. That pro- 
longed anxiety and worry may cause insanity in 

E redisposed individuals is probably also true, but 
ere the effect is indirect, and due to the lowering 
of the general health and nutrition of the body 
as a result of insomnia, decreased appetite, and 
disorder of function. 

The wide field of toxaemia and its r61e in the 
causation of mental troubles can only be touched 
upon. It is usual to divide such toxic agents into 
two great classes : {a) those introduced into the 
system from without, e,g, alcohol, syphilis, etc.; 
and (6) those formed within the system, e.g, uric 
acid, oxalic acid, gastro-intestinal toxins, and 
toxins due to defective gland secretion, especially 
that of the thyroid gland. The eft'ect of these 
toxins will be referred to under the headings of 
the diseases which they axe supposed either to 
cause or to influence. 

2. Terminology of the symptoms of mental 
aberration. — {a) mental exaltation or mania is a 
condition in which the subject, under the influence 
of a corresponding emotion, exhibits intellectual 
excitement with defective self-control, impaired 
judgment, and consequent anomalies of conduct. 
This condition is known as simple mania. When 
the excitement becomes acute, the flow of ideas 
more rapid, the conduct of the patient less and less 
restrained, the speech incoherent, and the bodily 
restlessness incessant, the condition is known as 
acute mania. 

(6) Mental dej^ression or melancholia is the 
antithesis of the preceding condition. It is charac- 
terized by mental pain and gloom, slow reaction to 
stimuli of aU kinds, slow muscular action,^ and 
diminished general sensibility. The ideational 
centres are cdways implicated in melancholia, and 
the thoughts of the patient are constantly engaged 
in formmating explanations of his misery, and in 
the invention of self-accusatory and self-depreca- 
tory ideas. When the condition becomes acute, 
there may be motor restlessness, and, under the 
influence of gloomy delusions, strenuous resistance 
to any offers of assistance on the part of others, 
Suiciae is probably contemplated seriously by all 
sufferers from this affection. 

(c) Mental confusion or delirium . — In this condi- 
tion, in contrast to both mania and melancholia, 
where the intellectual functions and memory re- 
main clear, there is obfuscation of thought, greater 
or less unconsciousness of surroundings, and an 
imperfect memory, or total loss of memory, of 
what has taken place during illness. The con- 
dition is met with most typicaUy in the delirium of 
fevers, in acute alcoholism, and in many forms of 
mental affections which owe their origin to toxic 
infection. 

{d) Stupor is a symptom which may occur in 
the course of any mental afteotion. It is especially 
characteristic of the katatonic form of * dementia 
praecox * described below. Patients suffering from 
stupor manifest little or no volition, and do not 
respond to any of the ordinary sensory stimuli. 
They usually retain the power of walking and 
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eating, but in severe cases even these functions 
may be suspended. The conscious state varies 
greatly, some patients being aware of and capable 
of recalling all that occurred during the attack, 
while others are unconscious and without memory. 
Most of the subjects exhibit in greater or less 
degree the curious phenomenon of catalepsy, or the 
tendency of the muscles to maintain a limb in any 
position in which it is placed by another person. 

(e) Delitsiom or insane ideas. — A delusion is a 
parti^y dissociated train of ideation which invari- 
ably involves the personality of the subject, which 
possesses a distinct emotional tone, and the content 
of which refers to subjects either inimical or bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the individual. 

The new school of morbid psychology has done 
much to extend our knowledge of the origin of 
delusions. According to their teaching, certain 
ideas^ or trains of thought possessing a strong 
emotional tone which tend to interfere with the 
ordinary thought processes must either be wholly 
excluded from the mind or suppressed. When 
they pe suppressed and sunk below the level of 
conscious thought, they manifest a tendency — 
stronger in ill-balanced minds — to force them- 
selves upon attention. Hence arises in some 
persons a constant conflict between the will and 
the morbid idea. In time the suppressed idea 
may gradually force itself into the sphere of con- 
scious thought and capture for itself a place in the 
ideation and personality of the individual, but in 
the great majority of such instances the sphere of 
influence of the morbid train of thought is rigidly 
delimited and to a large extent independent. 
Having once entered the sphere of personal idea- 
tion, it assumes the position of an intuitive cer- 
tainty similar to that occupied by any other 
fundamental belief of the individual. The fact 
that it may be absurd iu the opinion of others 
does not affect the individuaTs belief in its truth, 
for he builds around it a system of ‘ rationalization’ 
whereby he satisfactorily accounts to himself for 
its validity in the same way as a normal indi- 
vidual explains his religious, political, or social 
opinions apart from any rational bases. The 
partial dissociation of the morbid train of thought 
and its rigid delimitation from the ordinary normal 
ideation of the individual explain the otherwise 
incongruous phenomenon of divided personality 
and the not uncommon spectacle of an individual 
endowed with intelligence above the average and 
eminently capable in the affairs of life being yet 
dominated by beliefs wholly incredible to ordinary 
people, and being often thus influenced in his con- 
duct to an extent which compels his sequestration 
in his own interests or that of others. Delusions 
form the basis of the two large and important 
groups of insanity described below under the 
Headings ‘dementia praecox’ and ‘paranoia.* 

(/) SallucinatioTis of the senses are frequently 
observed in different forms of insanity, AH the 
five senses may be implicated, but by far the most 
common is that of hearing. Next in order of 
frequency come false sensations of touch or pain, 
of taste, of smell, and of sight. Hallucinations are 
of two kinds — ^primary or peripheral, and secondary 
or ideational. When the stump of an amputated 
limb is electricaUy stimulated, the absent fingers 
and toes are distinctly perceived— the cause of 
which can only be that the excessive irritation of 
the afferent nerves forces into association neuron 
paths long previously disused. In the same way 

S heral irritation of the aural or optic nerves 
1 to arouse latent ideas by forced association, 
and. in this way to cause auditory or visual halluci- 
nations. Seconda:^ hallucinations are of ideational 
origin, and are intimately associated with the 
emotional tone of the mental state of the patient. 


Thus a man who believes himself the victim of 
persecution generally develops hallucinations cor- 
responding to his delusions, and a man who is the 
subject of delusions of pride and grandeur is liable 
to hallucinations corresponding to these ideas (see, 
further, art. Hallucination, vol. vi. p. 482 ff.). 

{g) Obsessions and impulses. — ^An obsession is a 
dissociated idea, or group of ideas, which suddenly 
enters consciousness, disturbing the ordinary course 
of ideation, but not involving the personality of the 
individual — that is to say, the subject of oosession 
regards it as an unreality, and as apart from his 
ordinary ideation. Obsessions are most common 
in neurasthenic, hysteric, or hereditarily degenerate 
people. The number of obsessions is endless, there 
being almost as many forms as there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, «,p., the 
desire to repeat certain words or phrases, to count 
objects of no interest, or to touch certain articles. 
Others are fateful, as the desire to kill, to commit 
suicide, or to steal. 

As thought precedes action, so does obsession 
lead up to impulse. Some impulses are harmless ; 
others are serious. Among the latter are suicidal 
and homicidal impulses, the impulse to drink (dip- 
somania), or the impulse to steal (kleptomania). 
True impulse is generally preceded by mental 
distress, due to the strength of the obsession 
against which the purposive will of the individual 
contends. The recognition of this contest between 
impulse and will is important in the diagnosis of 
obsession and impulse. 

{h) Dementia or mental enfeehUment. — Mental 
enf eeblement is of two kinds — primary and second- 
ary. The first is congenital, and will be referred 
to under congenital mental defect ; the other is a 
terminal condition of many forms of mental disease. 
Secondary dementia vanes greatly according to 
the nature of the preceding malady, the hereditary 
power of resistance of the individual, or the charac- 
ter and extent of the injury to the nerve cells of 
the cortex of the brain. It may manifest itself vari- 
ously from a mere change in disposition up to the 
most complete ineptitude for the simplest duties, 
with abolition of the faculty of ordinary thought, 
loss of memory, and absence of the human instincts. 

II. CONOBNITAL MENTAL I. Idiocy 

varies from a condition in which the mental 
faculties are rudimentary, if, indeed, they can be 
said to exist, np to a state of mind characterized 
by such limited ideation that the subject is unable 
to take proper care of himself, or to perform ordi- 
nary social or civil functions. AU idiots are incap- 
able of acquiring literary education. The higher 
grades of them, however, may be trained to habits 
of decency and cleanliness. There are yarions 
types of idiocy, e.g. the genetous or congenital 
type, which are malformed germinal variations j 
the paralytic type, in which an early brain injujy 
or inflammation has resulted in infantile paralysis, 
with accompanying arrest of mental development ; 
the microcephalic type, in which the head measures 
less than 17 inches in circumference, and in which 
the skuH sutures are for some reason prematurely 
ossified ; the hydrocephalic type, accompanied by 
enormous enlargement and deformity of the head ; 
and cretinism, a condition associated with failure 
of development of the thyroid gland, and accom- 
panied by dwarfishness and abnormality of the 
skin and its appendages. In addition to a paucity 
of ideas, idiots usually present speech defects and 
a host of physical abnormalities. Their resistance 
to disease, especially to tubercle, is low, and they 
are liable to suffer from caries of the teeth, and 
from gastro-intestinal disorders. 

2, Imbecility is a much less pronounced form of 
mental degeneracy than idiocy, from which it 
differs more in degree than in kind, so that it is 
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often difficult to classify borderland cases. The 
absence of mental power in imbeciles may be so 
slight that it becomes apparent only in the con- 
tinuing infantilism which the subject manifests as 
puberty is approached. On the other hand, it may 
manifest itself by inability to acquire ordinary 
education at an early period of life. Not only so, 
but imbecile young children generally manifest 
peculiarities of conduct, unusual attitudes of mind, 
and abnormal ways of thought, all of which are 
characterized hy a feeble and undeveloped mind. 
Physical def ormity is rare, as compared with idiocy, 
ana many imbeciles, though not well developed 
physically, are of robust bodily constitution. 

The mental reaction of imbeciles towards their 
environment is, generally speaking, defective; 
they are incapable of learning by experience the 
common social relationsliips of everyday life, or of 
understanding anything beyond the merely animal 
and the simpler human necessities of existence. 
At the same time, these defects are, in a few 
exceptional individuals, associated with some musi- 
cal or arithmetical faculty, with an extraordinary 
memory for dates, or even an aptitude for certain 
limited mechanical skill. The power to protect 
themselves varies greatly, from helplessness in the 
midst of ordinary dangers up to a capacity for 
partially or even wholly earning their own means I 
of livelihood by the performance of, as a rule, I 
unskilled labour. The majority of imbeciles are ; 
deficient in self-control and in the moral sense; 
and, though many are good-natured, not a few are 
impulsive, passionate, and vicious. 

3. Higher ^rade imbecility or degeneracy. — 
This class of imbeciles, though often apparently 
normal, physically and mentally, are only a 
degree removed from imbeciles. As a rule, such < 
individuals, though of average intelligence— , 
occasionally even exhibiting genius — are mentally | 
ill-balancea, and the su'Wects of certain distin- I 
guishing peculiarities. Cfhief among these are ! 
eccentricity in manner, extravagance in thought ! 
or conduct, extravagant immorality of various i 
kinds, and anomalies of emotion either in the i 
direction of hyper-emotionalism or in the absence | 
of certain emotional qualities, such as syi^athy, 
which not infrequently results in cruelty. Uertam 
^pes of criminals undoubtedly belong to this class. 
The intellectual development of such persons is 
always defective, and presents well-marked irregu- 
larity. On the physical side they do not present 
any constant signs of degeneracy. As a class, they 
are subject to various forms of psychopathic affec- 
tion, such as paranoia or hysteria, and to such 
nervous diseases as epilepsy. 

III. The ACQUIRED The acquired 

insanities include those mental affections which 
manifest themselves between puberty and the end 
of the fourth decade in life. Undoubtedly they 
may appear, though rarely, both before and after 
these periods. 

i. Mania-melancholia obohp.— The relation- 
ship between mania and melancholia, which until 
recently were regarded as separate entities, consists 
in the fact that they are often associated in the 
same individual. The manifestation may be alter- 
nate (circular insanity) ; or the recurrent attacks 
of mania may be ushered in by a slight mental 
depression, which rapidly disappears ; or an attack 
of melancholia may be followed by a slight tran- 
sient mental exaltation ; or, finally, a person who 
has suffered for many years from attacks of recur- 
rent melancholia may suddenly develop an attack 
of mania, or vice versa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that one solitary attack of mania or melancholia 
may be the sole manifestation of the disease in an 
individual lifetime, the validity of the relationship 
is not thereby affected. 


(a) The circular form of mania-melancholia , — 
The attacks of mental exaltation and of mental 
depression succeed each other usually without 
intermission, and are followed by a lucid interval 
of longer or shorter duration {folic d double forme), 
'When the alternate attacks follow each other 
without a lucid interval, or are continuous, the 
form is known as ‘ circular insanity * {folic circu- 
Zaire). The term ‘ circular insanity ’ is, however, 
used to embrace both forms. It is unimportant 
whether the mental depression succeeds or precedes 
the mental exaltation. 

Although the form of mania which occurs in 
circular insanity may assume an acute type, it is 
usually of the form known as ‘simple.* There 
is a general exaltation of the mental functions, 
without any apparent incoherence of ideas, with- 
out hallucinations of the senses, and without 
the presence of marked delusions. The memory 
becomes extraordinarily acute, and the patients 
talk or write incessantly. At the same time, 
although they appear capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly, they lose their sense of proportion and of 
the fitness of things, and their judgment loses its 
normal balance. Thus they become less reticent 
regarding themselves and their affairs, and less 
cautious in speculation, or in what they say to 
or about other people, and their moral conduct 
becomes faulty and untrustworthy. They lose 
their natural affection for their relatives, and 
affect the company of people of an inferior type. 
In short, they become extraordinarily active, 
vain, vindictive, quarrelsome, and lose their moral 
status. When this condition has lasted for 
months, it may be years, the subject gradually 
loses his abnormal energy, though occasionally it 
may flicker up, and lapses into a state of mental 
depression. The contrast between the same patient 
labouring under melancholia and in his previous 
maniacal condition is profound. He becomes 
silent, pale-faced, seeks solitude, and shows a 
disinclination to converse. His former energy is 
replaced by extreme lassitude and an almost 
paralyzing disinclination to, or an incompetence 
lor, meniSl or physical work. The durations of 
the two periods or mania and melancholia are not 
always the same, the period of depression being 
generally longer than that of excitement. Great 
I irregularity also exists in the duration of the lucid 
I interval, although there are some cases in which it 
bears a stated relation to the length of the mental 
affections which go to form the cycle. Circular 
insanity is, from the point of view of recovery, a 
very unhopeful condition ; for, though the indi- 
vidual attacks are almost always recovered from, 
the condition tends to recur with an almost fatal 
certainjby. It is a condition that is more common 
among the educated classes of society, and which 
occurs not infrequently in persona with an in- 
herited tendency to insanity. 

(6) The reettrrent forms of mania-melanchoUa, 
— 1. Mania. — ^The form in which mania appears 
may be either simple or acute. The description 
of simple mania given above in connexion with 
circular insanity must suffice for the present pur- 
pose, Acute mania differs from it only in decree 
of intensity, and simple mania may in any patient 
suddenly pass into the acute form. In acute 
mania there is great mental exaltation combined 
with intellectual disturbance, sensory disorders, 
and uncontrollable motor restlessness. The first 
appearance of the affection is usually ushered in 
with malaise and mental depression generally of 
short duration. Gradually mental excitement 
supervenes, sometimes sudden^, at other times 
after lapses into depression. The patienffs ideas 
soon become confused, for the ideation becomes 
so rapid that there is difficulty in consecutively 
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expressing them, until finally speech becomes inco' 
herent. The exaggerated excitability of the senses 
of sight and hearing becomes so intense^ that a 
stray word or an object starts a train of ideation 
unconnected ^vith the train of thought. Thus the 
patient’s attention becomes unfixed, and he tends 
to associate his ideas more by their external than 
by their essential relationship. The motor excite- 
ment manifests itself by incessant movement and 
loquacity. The will-power at this stage can hardly 
be said to exist, and actions are determined, not 
by any formulated principle, bub by the idea pre- 
dominant for the time. Turther, there is complete 
loss of the moral sense and of natural affection, 
and the emotions are equally disturbed : grief, joy, 
fear, and hatred may be manifested by the patient 
within a few minutes of each other. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary mental disturbance, 
the memory in many cases remains intact. Not 
only do many of the patients remember afterwards 
what had been said and done to them, but they 
are able to describe their sensation and repeat 
their own sayings. The physical symptoms com- 
prise a marked change in the facial expression, 
which betrays the instinctive and varied passions 
which dominate the mind. The disorder of move- 
ment to which reference has been made expresses 
itself in an agitation of all the voluntary muscles, 
which during mtense mental excitement results in 
violent movements. Insomnia is always a more 
or less marked symptom of acute mania ; it often 
resists all treatment, and, when long continued, has 
a deleterious effect upon the patient. The func- 
tions of digestion and nutrition are always dis- 
ordered during the attack | the appetite, wnether 
din^ished or increased, is capricious, and the 
patients invariably lose weighty during the acute 
stages. The body temperature is only slightly, if 
at all, increased. Finally, there is high blood pres- 
sure and a marked increase in the relative number 
of the white corpuscles of the blood. This last 
change is regarded as indicating a toxic condition 
of the blood. Mania may be associated with 
various nervous and cerebral affections, such as 
hysteria, epilepsy, and general paralysis. After 
one attack the disease tends to recur at regular 
or irregular intervals. Although it is not a usual 
occurrence, it is right to remark that at any time 
in the course of recurrent mania an attack of 
melancholia may take the place of one of the 
maniacal attacks. The termination of the attacks 
is by recovery in from 70 to 80 per cent, a small 
percentage die of some complication, and a certain 
number pass into chronic mania. 

Chronic mania is simply the indefinite persist- 
ence, in a milder form, of the symptoms of acute 
mania. The excitement is continuous but less 
mtense, and the patients are more manageable. 
Many of the subjects are able to perform some 
simple work. The illusions and morbid ideas of 
the acute stage become more fixed and crystal- 
lized, so that many patients exhibit the symptoms 
of delusional insanity (paranoia). A certain de- 
gree of mental enfeeblement is always present, 
and many such patients ate unable to express 
themselves coherently. The patient may be 
liable, from time to time, to acute attacks of 
excitement which resemble those of the primary 
condition. 

2 . Melancholia. — ^The characteristic feature of 
melancholia is a morbid depression of feeling 
which expresses itself in every degree from silent 
resignation up to the most violent despair. At 
the same time, there is intellectual disturbance 
in which painful impressions predominate. In 
contradistinction to mania, the ideational centres 
are more or less d^epressed and inactive, so that 
instead of the pleasurable feelings which accom- 


pany their activity there is produced a feeling of 
pain and misery. The treatment of the attacks 
of manic-depressive insanity is symptomatic, and 
as a rule the patients make satisfactory recoveries 
from the individual attacks. From the point of 
view of pro^osis, however, the matter is more 
serious, for the danger of a relapse at some future 
period can never be ignored. In the circular form 
of the disease the recurrence of the attacks is 
almost certain. 

ii. The dementia pr-^cox group. —Dementia 
prsecox is essentially a disease of adolescence ; by 
far the greater number of cases develop between 
the ages of 20 and 35 years. The fact that some 
cases develop before the age of 20 and a few after 
40 does not affect the validity of the above state- 
ment. The onset of the disease is so slow and 
insidious as almost to escape observation. The 
early symptoms extend over a period of years. 
Patients, the majority of whom have given promise 
of a normal development, may gradually exhibit, 
in early adolescence, unmistakable signs of pro- 

ressive mental deterioration. This intellectual 

ecadence is almost always accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances, such as outbreaks of temper, 
impulsive conduct, or violent language. These 
irritable manifestations are at first rare and iso- 
lated, and the patient may fully realize, and be 
truly repentant for, his behaviour. As the disease 
progresses, these unaccountable and unprovoked 
emotional outbreaks may become more numerous, 
alarming, and even dangerous, and the patient 
becomes apathetic, careless in his habits, tends to 
lie in bed too long, and often gives up work alto- 
gether without any adequate reason. Then his 
natural affection abates until it may disappear 
or become perverted into an antipathy towards his 
nearest relatives. Finally, he may develop loose 
ideas of persecution, rarely co-ordinated except in 
the paranoiac form of the disease. These delu- 
sions of persecution are accompanied hy hallucina- 
tions and illusions of the senses. The disease ends, 
in the great majority of instances, in dementia or 
permanent mental decay. 

Dementia prsecox presents three forma: hebe- 
phrenia, katatonia, and paranoia, or the delusional 
lorm. 

I. Hebephrenia oconrs, as a rule, in young sub- 
jects who, although fairly normal up to a certain 
point in the intefleotual sphere, yet have always 
presented some symptoms of emotional instability 
or eccentricity. The mental deterioration, which 
sets in very gradually, is characterized by a desire 
for solitude, reticence, shyness, and suspicion of 
others. Suddenly a period of slight mental exalta- 
tion may appear, during which the behaviour of 
the patient attracts attention ; or, on the other 
hand, an attack of depression may supervene, in 
many respects similar to a mild attack of melan- 
choha. These mental disturbances ^ickly pass 
off, hut sooner or later they recur. The patient 
may suffer from indefinite delusions, or even 
hallucinations, but these, as a rule, are rare in 
hebephrenia; meantime the mental deterioration 
progresses. The patient comes to lose all initia- 
tive, all interest in his work or surroundings; 
becomes indifferent towards relatives ; careless of 
appearance and negligent of duties. His speech 
becomes jerky and hesitating, and the power to 
carry on a conversation is gradually lost. Through- 
out the course of the disease, and up to the time 
when actual dementia sets in, there is a surprising 
degree of accurate knowledge of his surroundings 
and of what is being said or done in his presence. 
The inability of the patient to respond or react is 
the characteristic feature of the disease. Sooner 
or later, however, the patient lapses into a state of 
irresponsiveneas due to permanent loss of mental 
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power. Before this final stage is reached, it is not 
infrequent to observe violent and impulsive con- 
duct, as a result, probably, of hallucinations, of 
delusions, or of both. 

2. Katatonia differs from hebephrenia chiefly in 
the presence of peculiar attacks of muscular ten- 
sion or cataleptic rigidity of the muscles; in 
mutism-phases of the disease, during which the 
patients refuse to speak; and in the peculiar 
symptoms of negativism in which the patients 
resist all attempts on the part of others to do any- 
thing for them. Impulsive actions are perhaps 
more marked in the katatonic form than in the 
other varieties of dementia prmeox. In other re- 
spects, such as the presence of acute temporary 
attacks of mental excitement and depression, and 
in the gradual mental deterioration of the sub- 
ject, katatonia bears a general resemblance to 
hebephrenia. 

3. Paranoia. — This variety of dementia prfecox 
may commence exactly like hebephrenia, or kata- 
tonia, or with an acute attack of manic • de- 
pressive insanity followed or not by katatonic 
symptoms. Its chief and distinguishing feature, 
however, is the presence of delusions of a more 
or less systematized nature, and of hallucinations 
of the senses. These delusions lack the clearness 
and consistency of true paranoia (see below) ; and, 
moreover, the patients almost always exhibit 

eculiarities and mannerisms indicative of mental 
egeneration. Sooner or later one or other of the 
symptoms which have been described as character- 
istic of dementia praeeox supervenes and is followed 
by a tendency towards dementia. 

From the point of view of prognosis, dementia 
praecox is a particularly grave form of mental 
disease, and only a small minority of the subjects 
make a satisfactory recovery. It has been estimated 
tliat no less than 80 per cent of the cases fall into 
permanent dementia, that about 15 per cent recover 
partially, though more or less mentally crippled, 
and that only 6 per cent recover absolutely. So 
little is as yet known of the pathology of the 
disease that no scientifically formulated line of 
treatment can he laid down. As regards causation, 
the hereditary factor would appear to be of great 
importance, no less than 75 per cent of the cases 
showing a hereditary tendency to mental aflec- 
tions. The environment of the subject is also, 
apparently, important, and it has been pointed 
out by some observers that dementia prsecox is 
articularly liable to occur in families which have 
een subjected to sudden and extreme social 
changes, such as from poverty to wealth, or from 
a country to an urban life. 

iii, Thk paranoia group. Paranoia is a 
chronic mental disease of which systematized de- 
lusions, with or without hallucinations of the 
senses, are the prominent characteristic. The de- 
lusions may take the form of ideas of persecution 
or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
separately or run concurrently in the same indi- 
vidual, or they may become transformed in the 
course of the patient’s life from a persecutory to 
an ambitious character. The disease may begin 
during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no symptoms of the affection 
until full adult life. The prominent and distin- 
guishing symptom of paranoia is the delusion, 
which is gradually organized out of a mass of 
original but erroneous beliefs or convictions, until 
it forms an integral part of the ordinary mental 
processes of the subject and becomes fused with 
his personality. This slow process of the growth 
of a false idea is technically known as ‘ system- 
atization,’ and the delusion is then said to be 
^systematized,’ As such delusions are coherently 
formed, there is no manifest mental confusion in 


their expression. Notwithstanding the fixity of 
the delusion, it is subject in some cases to trans- 
formation which permits of the gradual substi- 
tution of delusions of grandeur for delusions of 
persecution. It happens also that periods of 
remission from the influence of the delusion may 
occur from time to time in individual cases, and 
it may even happen, though very rarely, that the 
delusion ma^ permanently disappear. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes ac- 
cording to the form of delusion which the patients 
exhibit. Thus there are the persecutory, the am- 
bitious, the amatory, and the litigious types, these 
divisions depending upon the prevalence of the 
primary emotions of fear or suspicion, pride or 
vanity, and love. 

I. Persecutory paranoia. — This form is charac- 
terized by delusions of persecution, with hallucina- 
tions_ of a painful andT distressing character. In 
predisposed persons there is often observed an 
anomaly of character dating from early life. To- 
wards the commencement of the insanity the 
patients become gloomy, preoccupied, and irri- 
table. Suspicions regarding the attitude of others 
take possession of their minds, and they ultimately 
come to suspect the conduct of their nearest re- 
latives. Certain physical symptoms caused by 
sleeplessness and anxiety gradually supervene, and 
the patients become pale and worried in appear- 
ance, and their appetite is afiected. The mental 
symptoms slowly become more pronounced, until 
the patient believes that people are conspiring 
against him. The conversations of his friends are 
supposed to be interlarded with phrases which, 
on examination, he believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in 
veiled references to him, A stray word, a look, a 
gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part of a stranger, are apt to be misinter- 
preted and brooded over. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of this iraagmed conspiracy may lead the 
patient to regard himself as a person of great 
importance, and may result iu the formation of 
delusions of ambition which intermingle them- 
selves with the general conceptions of persecution, 
or which may wholly supplant the persecutory 
insanity. 

At this juncture, however, it generally happens 
that hallucinations begin to appear. These, in 
the OTeat majority of instances, are auditory, and 
usu^y commence with indefinite noises in the 
ears, such as ringing sounds, hissing, or whistling. 
Gradually they assume a more definite form, until 
isolated words and, ultimately, formed sentences 
are distinctly heard. There is great diversity in 
the completeness of the verbal hallucinations in 
different patients. Some patients never experi- 
ence more than the subjective annoyance of iso- 
lated words, generally of an insulting character, 
while others are compelled to listen to regular 
dialogues carried on by unknown voices concern- 
ing themselves. A not uncommon form of verbal 
hadlucination is formulated in the complaint of 
the patients that ‘ all their thoughts are read and 
proclaimed aloud.’ Even more than the enforced 
listening to verbal hallucinations this ‘thought 
reading^ distresses the patient, and often leads 
him to acts of violence, for the privacy of his in- 
most thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, and he 
often feels helpless and desperate at a condition 
from which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any 
other form of hallucination, it is the unfortunate 
lot of others to suffer, in addition, from hallucina- 
tions of taste, smell, or touch. The misinterpre- 
tation of the subjective sensations in these sense 
organs leads to the formulation of delusions of 
poisoning, of being subjected to the influence of 
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noxious gases or powders, or of being acted on by 
such agencies aa electricity. Such are the persons 
who take their food to chemists for analysis ; who 
complain to the police that people are acting upon 
them injuriously; who hermetically seal every 
crevice that admits air to their bedrooms to pre- 
vent the entrance of poisonous fumes; or who 
place glass castors between the feet of their beds 
and the door with the object of insulating electric 
currents. Such patients obtain little sleep ; some 
of them, indeed, remain awake all night — for the 
symptoms are usually worse at night — and have 
to be content with such snatches of sleep as they 
are able to obtain at odd times during the day. It 
is obvious that a person tormented and distracted 
in this way may at any moment lose self-control 
and become a danger to the community. 

This type of the disease may persist for an in- 
definite period*— even for 20 or 30 years — without 
any change, except for the important fact that 
remissions in the intensity of the symptoms occur 
from time to time. These remissions may be so 
marked as to give rise to the belief that the patient 
has recovered ; but in true paranoia this is never 
t]he case, and sooner or later the persecution begins 
again in all its former intensity. 

2. Ambitious paranoia, — ^After a long period of 
persecution, a change in the symptoms may set in, 
in some cases, and the intensity of the hallucina- 
tions may become modified. Delusions of grandeur 
begin to appear, at first faintly, but gradually they 
increase in force until they ultimately supplant the 
delusions of persecution. At the same time, the hal- 
lucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away, and 
are replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable 
to the new delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, 
however, paranoia may commence, so far as can 
be observed, with delusions of grandeur, in which 
case there is seldom or never a transformation of 
the personality, or of the delusions from grandeur 
to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves upon or run side by side 
with the predominant ambitious diseases. The 
emotional basis of ambitious paranoia is pride, and 
every phase of human vanity and aspiration is re- 
presented in the delusions of the patients. There 
IS, moreover, considerably less logical acumen 
displayed in the explanations of their beliefs by 
sucn patients than in the case of the subjects of 
persecution. Many of them, without any regard 
tor accurate genealogical detail, affect to he the 
descendants of historical personages. They have 
no compunction in disowning their natural parents 
or explaining that they have been ‘changed in 
their cradles,^ in order to account for the fact that 
they are of exalted or even of royal birth. Domi- 
nated by such beliefs, paranoiacs have been known 
to travel all over the world in search of confirma- 
tion of their delusions. It is people of this kind 
who drop into the ears of confidmg strangers vague 
hints as to their exalted origin and kindred, and 
who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of 
princes and rulers. The sphere of religion affords 
an endless field for the ambitious paranoiacs, and 
some of them may even aspire to divine authority; 
but, as a rule, the true paranoiac does not lose touch 
with earth. The more extravagant delusions of 
persons who call themselves by divine names and 
assume omnipotent attributes are usually found in 
patients who have passed through acute attacks 
of such insanity as mania or ‘ dementia prsecox,’ 
and who are mentally enfeebled. 

A not uncommon form of paranoia, combining 
both ambition and persecution, is where the sub- 
ject believes that he is a man of unbounded wealth 
or power, of liie li^hta to which he is, however, 
deprived by the machinations of his enemies. 


These patients frequently obtain through auditory 
hallucinations the knowledge on which they base 
their delusions. They are often so troublesome, 
threatening, and persistent in their determination 
to obtain redress for their imagined wrongs that 
in the public interest they have to be forcibly de- 
tained in asylums. On the whole, however, the 
ambitious paranoiac is not troublesome, but calm, 
dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on the sub- 
ject of his delusions. He is usually capable of 
reasoning as correctly and of performing work as 
efficiently as ordinary people. Many of them, 
however, while living in society, are liable to give 
expression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and un- 
conventionally on unsuitable occasions as to render 
their seclusion either necessary or highly desirable. 

3. Amatory paranoia. — A distinguishing feature 
of this form of paranoia is that the subjects are 
chivalrous and idealistic in their love. Some of 
them believe that they have been ‘mystically^ 
married to a person of the opposite sex, usually in 
a prominent social position. The fact that they 
may have never spoken to or perhaps never seen 
the person in question is immaterial. The con- 
viction that their love is reciprocated and the 
relationship understood by the other party is un- 
shakable, and is usually based upon suppositions 
that to a normal mind would appear either trivial 
or wholly unreal. The object of affection, if not 
mythical or of too exalted a position to be ap- 
proached, is not infrequently persecuted by the 
admirer, who takes every opportunity of obtruding 
personally or by letter the evidences of an ardent 
adoration. The situation thus created can easily 
become complicated and embarrassing before it is 
realized that the persecutor is insane. 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in 
the majority of instances unmarried women well 
advanced in years who have led irreproachable 
lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm 
of chimeras than in the regions of real facts, 

4. Litigious paranoia (paranoia querulans). — 
The clinical form of litigious paranoia presents 
uniform characteristic features which are recog- 
nized in every civilized community* The basic 
emotion is vanity, but added to that is a strong 
element both of acquisitiveness and avarice. More- 
over, the subjects are, as regards character, per- 
sistent, opinionative, and stubborn. When these 
qualities are superadded to a mind of the paranoiac 
type, which, as has been pointed out, is more 
influenced by the passions or emotions than by 
ordinary rational considerations, it can readily be 
appreciated that the subjects are capable of creat- 
ing difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later 
may lead to their forcible seclusion in the interests 
of social order. 

It is important to observe that the rights to 
which such people lay claim, or the wrongs of 
which they complain, may not necessarily be 
imaginary. But, whether imaginaiy or real, the 
statement of their case is always made to rest upon 
some foundation of fact, and is, moreover, pre- 
sented, if not with ability, at any rate with 
forensic skill and plausibility. As the litigants 
are one-ideaed and capable of seeing only one side 
of the case — ^their own — and as they are actuated 
by convictions which pxeclnde feelings of delicacy 
or diffidence, they ultimately succeed in obtaining 
a hearing in a court of law under circumstances 
which would have discouraged any normal indi- 
vidual. Once in the law-courts, their doom is 
sealed Neither the loss of the case nor the 
payment of heavy expenses has any effect in 
disheartening the litigant, who carries his suit 
from court to court until the methods of legal 
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appeal are exhausted. The suit may he raised 
again and again on some side issue, or some differ- 
ent legal action may be initiated. In spite of the 
alienation of the sympathy of his relatives, and 
the advice of his friends and lawyers, the paranoiac 
continues his futile litigation in the firm belief that 
he is only defending himself from fraud, or seeking 
to regain his just rights, ^ter exhausting his 
means and perhaps those of his family, and finding 
himself unable to continue to litigate to the same 
advantage as formerly, delusions of persecution 
begin to establish themselves. He accuses the 
judges of corruption and the lawyers of being in 
the pay of his enemies, and imagines the existence 
of a con^iracy to prevent him from obtaining 
justice. One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure, he 
may one day lose self-control, and in open court 
resort to threats of violence. He is then probably 
arrested, and may on examination be found insane 
and committed to an asylum. Another not un- 
common result is that, finding himself non-suited 
in a court of law, he commits a technical assault 
upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, or 
on some person in a prominent social position, with 
the object of securing an opportunity of directing 
public attention to his grievances. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from 
the point of view of recovery. From what has 
been stated regarding its genesis and slow develop- 
ment it is apparent that no form of ordinary 
medical treatment can be of the least avail in 
modifying its symptoms. The best that can be 
done in the interests of the patients is to place 
them in surroundings where they can be shielded 
from influences which aggravate their delusions, 
and in other respects to make their unfortunate 
lot as pleasant and easy to endure as possible. 

IV. Tre toxic insanities,-— I n this division 
are included those forms of mental affection which 
we know to be associated with the presence of 
toxic substances within the bo^. Among these 
substances are the poison of infective fevers and 
of syphilis, the auto-intoxication of the body by 
waste products, as in fatigue, the disturbance of 
metabdism by shocks, either physical or mental, 
or by exhausting and wastmg illnesses, and, 
finally, the poisoning of the system by the habitual 
abuse of such drugs as alcohol. Such a number of 
causes necessarily produce different clinical symp- 
toms, which for convenience and clearness nave 
been labelled as distinct varieties of disease. It is 
manifest that only the typical forms can be dealt 
with here. I 

There are certain general symptomatic features 
common to all these affections. On the mental 
side there is more or less marked confusion of 
ideas, in striking contrast to the mental clearness 
found in patients labouring under the so-calied 
acquired insanities, especially in the manic- 
depressive and paranoiac groups. The mental 
state is dreamy, thought is dissociated, ^eech is 
incoherent, and memory is blurred. There is 
great restlessness of an aimless character, accom- 
panied often by mental and physical uneasiness, 
or pain, or an anxious emotional state. False 
sense-perceptions amounting to hallucinations, 
accompanied by delusions of a passing kind, 
axe common. AH the mental manifestations are 
further coloured by the bodily weakness which is 
present. On the physical side there are grave 
bodily symptoms, characterized either by fever 
and prostration, or by slow, chronic changes and 
wasting of the tissues. There is always a ten- 
dency to destruction of the finer nerve elements 
and cortical cells of the brain. In the acuter forms 
the prognosis is always serious, but the course is 
more rapid, and recovery often takes place. In 


the more chronic forms, such as chronic alcoholism 
and general paralysis, the prospect of recovery is 
almost hopeless, 

I. The delirium of fevers. — ^This delirium is 
typical of the whole of the toxic insanities. The 
delirium varies greatly in different fevers, being, 
as a rule, more severe in typhus and certain types 
of smallpox, and less severe in the milder exanthe- 
mata, such as measles or scarlet fever. Much, 
however, depends upon the individual resistance 
of the nervous system to the influence of the toxin. 
Some persons, childrp in particular, tend to become 
confused and delirious when subjected to the 
action of any disease poison, e.g, pneumonia or 
influenza, which raises the temperature of the 
body. The delirium generally subsides after the 
crisis of the fever. 


2 . Septic delirium. — ^Delirium is also apt to 
occur when the system is invaded by certain 
poisonous micro-organisms. This condition is foe- 
quently observed in the blood-poisoning arising 
from wounds, in puerperal conditions, and in 
purulent affections of the pleural and abdominal 
cavities, and in some conditions unaccompanied by 
purulent inflammation. The puerperal insanities, 
because of their frequency, are important? but 
there are various forms of this disease. In pre- 
disposed individuals, insanity may occur during 
pregnancy, especially in the later months ; at the 
time of parturition the ordinary forms of manic- 
depressive insanity may occur. The shock of 
parturition may induce the symptoms of exhaus- 
tion delirium, or the system may become infected 
by some pathological micro-organism which may 
occasion an attadr of septic delirium. It is with 
the last variety that we are at present concerned, 
because it is m all respects similar to the other 
septic deliria associated with blood-poisoning as 
distinct from the delirium of fevers. The mental 
symptoms of septic delirium reach their climax of 
intensity very rapidly after infection, though in 
some cases there is a preliminary period of mental 
depression, with apathy and listlessness. The 
speech is incoherent ; there is great motor rest- 
lessness, and a subdued but intense excitement. 
Vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing are 
present, so that the patient loses touch with the 
environment and lives in a world of phantasy. 
Sleep is invariably suspended, and the expression 
is anxious and morbidly mobile. The bodily 
symptoms point to prostration with fever, and the 
temperature ranges from 100“ to 103“ F. or higher. 
The pulse is weak and rapid, the tongue furred, 
and there is marked loss of appetite. The great 
majority of the patients (70 per cent) recover, the 
recovery being often preceded by a period of stupor. 
In those cases which do not recover, the patients, 
as the disease advances, become more and more 
prostrate, their movements become more feeble, 
and they lapse into coma from which they do not 
emerge. 

3 . Delirium of collapse (the exhaustion insani- 
ties). — ^These mental affections are most apt to 
occur in persons who have been exhausted by long- 
continued. fatigue, insufficient food, or wastmg 
diseases ; but they are found most frequently after 
the crisis of fevers or during convalescence from 
fevers, after surgical operations, injuries of a 
severe kind, or shocks. The insanity breaks out, 
as a rule, with suddenness. The prevailing mental 
condition is one of confusion, with excitement, 
incoherence of speech, and weakened ideation. 
The patients suffer from vague haUuoinations, 
and not infrequently express delusions of perse- 
cution or of self-importance. Such delusions are, 
however, fleeting and iU-defined, On the physical 
side the patients are weak, and manifest profound 
disorder of nutrition j the pulse is feeble and slow, 
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the pupils are dilated, and the skin is clammy ; 
the tongue is furred, and the appetite so perverted 
that the patients are averse to taking food. The 
great majority of the patients recover, but the 
prognosis is by no means always favourable. 
When the predisposing cause has been compara- 
tively slight, as, e,g., influenza or pneumonia, the 
patients rapidly recover ; bat, when it has been 
prolonged and grave, as, e.^., some forms of 
typhoid fever, long-continued wasting illnesses, or 
severe injuries, the prospect, depending always 
upon the patient^s strength, is more grave. 

4 . Alcoholism, — Many other drugs besides alco- 
hol, when habitually taken into the system, may 
produce chronic poisoning, accompaniea by mental 
disturbances ; but, in vmw of their greater fre- 
quency, the effects of alcohol only will be referred 
to here. 

{a) Ordinary intoxication, — ^Alcoholic intoxica- 
tion is itself an insanity, and a person who drinks 
himself from sobriety into unconsciousness passes 
through many phases of mental alienation. In 
certain predisposed ox degenerate persons, ordinary 
alcoholic intoxication may develop great excite- 
ment, with a tendency to violence. In this con- 
dition, of which the patients retain but a confused 
recollection, serious crimes against others, or 
suicide, may be committed. 

( 6 ) Acute alcoholism {deUnum tremens) is the 
result of excessive drinking, but it is a secondary 
and not a direct consequence of alcoholic poisoning, 
For instance, a person who has drunk to excess, 
but who has abstained from alcohol for several 
days, or even for several weeks, may, after some 
physical shook, such as a surgical operation, an 
illness like pneumonia, or a bodily injurv, develop 
the symptoms of acute alcoholism. Such an onset 
points to a secondary toxaemia from the intestinal 
canal, for alcohol is very rapidly eliminated from 
the system. The chief ment^ symptoms are vague 
terror, mental distress, and confusion of ideas. 
These symptoms are further complicated by vivid 
hallucinations of the senses, especially of sight 
and hearing. The dangers attending the mental 
symptoms of acute alcoholism are the violent 
impulses to which the patients are liable — ^impulses 
to homicide and suicide. These impulses are partly 
obsessional, but they are undoubtedly often the 
result of the despair produced by the hallucina- 
tions. The chief bodily symptoms are insomnia, 
want of appetite, great thirst, and trembling or 
twitching of the muscles. The danger accom- 
panying the physical symptoms is death from 
heart failure, from pneumonia, or from nervous 
exhaustion. Under suitable medical treatment 
the great majority of the patients recover. 

(c) Dipsomania, — ^Dipsomania is really more an 
obsessional condition than an alcoholic disease, 
but it is more convenient to consider it here. 
Probably all the subjects have a hereditary pre- 
disposition to alcohol, but the chief inhented 
quality is an instahility of the nervous system 
which renders them liable to obsession, and con- 
sequently to impulse. The impulse to drink prob- 
ably would not appear in a person who had never 
experienced the pleasurable effects of alcohol, but 
an attack may occur suddenly in a predisposed 
person of perfectly irreproachable character. There 
are generally, however, exciting causes, such as 
moral shocks or strain or physical illness, and the 
attack is usually preceded by malaise or mental 
depression. The attacks usually last several weeks, 
often with short intermissions, during which the 
patient strives with all his might to overcome 
his obsession. According to circumstances and 
the environment, the attacks tend to become 
more numerous or less frequent. If the former, 
then rapid physical and mental deterioration takes 


place, and the case becomes hopeless ; if the latter, 
(unfortunately the minority), the patient may ex- 
perience only one or two attacks and afterwards be 
immune. 

{d) Chronic alcoholism is a somewhat vague 
term including numerous conditions. It may be 
defined as a condition of mental deterioration, 
emotional depression, and enfeeblement of the 
will, with a progressing tendency towards demen- 
tia, met with in persons who have habitually used 
alcohol to excess. The enfeeblement of the will- 
power, which is the cardinal mental symptom, is 
not confined to the inability to resist the craving 
for alcohol, but extends into all the social and 
business relations of the individual. So much is 
this the case that the subjects are apt to become 
the tools or dupes of other people. In more 
advanced types of the disease there is loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, with con- 
fusion of ideas. The bodily symptoms are also 
characteristic, and include tremor of muscles, 
weakness of certain muscle groups, various sen- 
sory disturbances, and, not infrequently, epilepti- 
form seizures. Certain internal organs, especially 
the liver, kidneys, and heart, are liable to organic 
disease. The condition is incurable. 

5 . General paralysis*— While modern authori- 
ties have long been agreed that syphilis is the 
antecedent cause of this disease, tne recent dis- 
covery by Noguchi of the spiroohsete of syphilis 
{Treponema pallidum) in the cerebral tissues of 
persons dying of general paralysis has placed 
beyond doubt the fact that the disease is of direct 
syphilitic origin. General paralysis is a disease 
cmefly of middle life, occurring most often between 
the ages of 35 and 45. It is a disease of modem 
civilization, and affects chiefly persons residing in 
industrial urban centres. It may be stated gener- 
ally that it does not exist in the remoter rural 
parts of England, or of Ireland, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The male sex is more liable 
than the female. General paralysis is a subacute 
inflammatory disease of the brain, occasionally 
involving the spinal cord and the larger nerve 
trunks. It is characterized by the concomitant 
appearance of mental and physical symptoms. On 
the mental side there is progressive dementia, to 
which is superadded, in the majority of instances, 
insanity of the maniacal, melancholic, or confu- 
sional type ; on the physical side there is weakness 
of the muscles and incoordination of movement, 
with partial degeneration of the osseous, carti- 
laginous, and muscular tissues. 

For clinical purposes the disease is divided into 
three stages, although a prodromal stage is also 
recognized. The symptoms of the first stage are 
chiefly mental, although certain bodily symptoms 
can be detected by medical experts, or by the near 
relatives of the patient. These bodily symptoms 
vary, but they may include lassitude, headache of 
a severe type, nervous pains, or epileptiform con- 
vulsions. Insomnia is almost always a feature of 
the early period. Mentally, while the mtelligence 
remaius apparently unimpaired, the patients are 
usually conscious of defects of memory, revealing 
themselves in odd and unaccountable lapses in 
writing, in spelling, or in the performance of their 
ordinary routine unties. The chief change, how- 
ever, is in the moral character : at home the 
patient is irritable, and occasionally violent ; 
among strangers he is facile, versatile, and easily 
led astray. Gradually there develops in typical 
cases a condition resembling simple mania, with, 
however, a certain amount of mental confusion 
depending upon the underlying condition of pro- 
gressive dementia. Delusions of grandeur are 
common in this stage ; these delusions, which 
restdt from the predominant state of mental 
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exaltation, do not always exceed the bounds of 
possibility and credibility. It is important to 
bear in mind that the insanity of the first stage 
may be a simple mental confusion without any 
conspicuous feature, or may be of the melancholic 
type. The latter forms are more common in 
females. Towards the end of the first stage, the 
affection of the innervation of the muscular mechan- 
ism becomes more pronounced. The muscles of 
the face show tremulousness, and the speech be- 
comes incoordinate. Difficulty is experienced by 
the patient in pronouncing certain words, such 
as ‘artillery,’ ‘British Constitution,’ ‘incompati- 
bility,’ etc. The staccato manner of pronouncing 
such words is characteristic of the disease. 

In the second stage, the mental weakness and 
confusion are more marked, the delusions become 
extravagant and absurd, and the conduct of the 
patient uncertain and foolish. He is apt to steal 
useless objects, to stuff his pockets with rubbish, 
and to lose all sense of propriety, especially with 
regard to instinctive human habits. The embar- 
rassment of speech becomes painfully apparent, 
and the muscular incoordination becomes so great 
that the patient loses the power of performing 
accurately such habitual movements as buttoning 
clothes or untying knots. The handwriting be- 
comes shaky and unrecognizable, the gait ataxic, 
and all muscular movements feeble ; towards the 
end of this stage there appear convulsive seizures 
which are known as congestive attacks, and which 
appear to accelerate greatly the downward course 
of the patient’s strength. 

The state of mental weakness and confusion 
reaches its acme in the third stage. The patient 
appears to be devoid of emotion, sentiment, or 
memory, and the only animal instinct which seems 
to remain is that for food. The physical symp- 
toms of the third stage are characterized by a 
progressive weakness and jparalysis which necessi- 
tate ultimately the patienrs continued confinement 
to bed. The third stage terminates his life. He 
usually dies in a convulsive seizure, or from ex- 
tension of the disease to some vital centre in the 
brain, or from blood-poisoning or pneumonia. 

General paralysis is the most fatal of all diseases, 
for no authentic instance of recovery is known. 
The average duration is from 2 to 3 years in the 
male, and from 3 to 4 years in the female. 

V. Insanity connected wits tee neuroses. 
— There are many forma of neurosis, hut the types 
with which insanity is most usually associated are, 
in order of importance, epilepsy, hysteria (g.t;.), 
neurasthenia, and chorea. It must be remembered 
that the majority of persons who are the subjects j 
of the neuroses do not become insane. As epi- i 
lepsy is the most important of all the neuroses, 
and the one most commonly associated with in- 
sanity, it alone will be described here. 

Epilepsy is a disease which is characterized 
by convulsions of a definite type, or by sudden and 
temporary loss of consciousness without convul- 
sions. The former is known as the ‘ grand mal,’ 
the latter as the ‘petit mal’ In the severer form 
the patient falls to the ^ound and is violently 
convulsed j in the milder form he does not usually 
fall; he is suddenly overwhelmed with mental 
darkness, but after a few seconds he is able to 
continue the work in which he may have been 
engaged at the time of the seizure. The two 
forms of fit are often combined in the same indi- 
vidual. As a rule, beyond the congenital degener- 
acy or mental deterioration, to which reference 
will be made, the subjects of epUepsy who mani- 
fest insanity are free from ment^ symptoms m the 
interval between the seizures. Mental disturb- 
ances are most commonly observed either immedi- 
ately preceding the fit, immediately succeeding it, 


or replacing it. The last form is desi^ated 
‘larvated’ or ‘masked’ epilepsy. Of all the 
forms of insanity accompanying the fit, either 
before or after it, mania is the most common. 
The kind of mania varies, not only in different 
cases, but very markedly in the same cases at 
difierent times. From mere irascibility with 
capricious conduct it may vary to the most violent 
excitement, incoherence, and fury. But insanity 
does not always accompany the fits in the same 
person, and an epileptic may he free from it for 
long periods notwithstanding the regular recur- 
rence of the fits. The insanity may then occur 
quite suddenly and be attended by acts of violence 
of which the patient retains afterwards no recol- 
lection. In the pre-epileptic mania the mental 
symptoms usually come on ^adually, and may 
last a few days preceding the fit ; the post-epileptic 
mania, on the other hand, is sudden in its onset, 
and usually of very short duration. 

Another, hut less common, post-epileptic form 
of insanity is stupor. “When stupor occurs it is 
more persistent in its duration than mania, and 
may be accompanied by hallucinations and a 
tendency to automatic impulsive action. 

The least common form of insanity connected 
with epilepsy is melancholia, which is not a passing 
insanity accompanying the fits, but a progressive, 
chronic, and usually incurable condition. 

Many epileptics exhibit mental degeneracy of a 
congenital kind which manifests itself by certain 
oddities and eccentricities of conduct, want of 
self-control, and instability of the emotions. An 
extreme form of degeneracy is observed in epi- 
leptic idiots where epilepsy is superimposed upon 
a markedly degenerate physical and mental con- 
stitution. On the other hand, epilep^ is often 
the cause of mental deterioration, under the 
influence of repeated attacks the mental faculties 
tend to become enfeebled ; the patients ^adually 
become more and more demented ; their move- 
ments lose energy; and the facial expression 
reveals a condition of feeble-mindedness. Sooner 
or later, in greater or less degree, all prolonged 
cases of epilepsy tend towards mental feebleness 
and mental deterioration. Generally speaking, 
the younger the age at which epilepsy occurs, the 
greater the tendency to mental enfeeblement be- 
cause of interference with mental development. 
When it occurs in infancy or childhood, the normal 
development of the brain is more or less arrested, 
with the residt that idiocy or imbecility may be 
produced in otherwise normal children, Kecovery 
firom epileptic insanity is rare. The insanity de- 
pends upon the recurrence of the seizures, and 
epil^sy is a chronic persistent disease. 

VI. INSANITY CAUSED BY GROSS LESIONS OF 
TEE BRAIN. — X. Of these various lesions, apoplexy 
is by far the most common in ordinary life. ‘ Apo- 
plexy ’ is a vague popular term which in medical 
nomenclature Is generally divided into two dis- 
tinct lesions : (a) haemorrnage from a blood vessel 
within the skull, and (6) the blockmg of a small 
artery supplying an area of the brain. Although 
any cerebral artery may become diseased, the most 
commonly affected artery is the middle cerebral ; 
and, as it supplies the motor cortex of the brain 
and the chief basal ganglia, the symptoms are 
usually well marked, and depend upon the branch 
of this artery affected. In hsemorrhage, or block- 
ing of the branches of this artery, there is generally 
paralysis of some limb or portion of the body ; as 
m every cerebral affection, the resulting mental 
symptoms depend upon the health, age, and state 
of nutrition of the brain. If, «.y., the person is 
young and the lesion slight, complete recovery 
may take place ; on the other hand, if the arteries 
are atheroraatons and the brain tissues feeble, 
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recovery does not take place so readily, if at all. 
In a typical case of apoplexy occuiTmg after middle 
life, there ensues as an almost invariable result a 
certain amount of dementia accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances. Depending upon the nature, 
situation, and extent of the lesion there may also 
occur loss of memory, mental confusion, and an 
Impairment of judgment. Again, in most of the 
older patients the mental enfeeblement is slowly 
progressive, but in the majority of the younger 
cases and sometimes, though exceptionally, in the 
older cases, the condition is not progressive. 

Apoplexy may be followed by any of the chief 
forms of insanity. Perhaps the most comnaon form 
is mania which is greatly modified by the under- 
lying condition of dementia. The mania is char- 
acterized by a noisy excitement accompanied by 
restlessness, and illusions or hallucinations of the 
senses. The symptoms are usually more accentu- 
ated during the ni^ht, so that it is not uncommon 
to find a patient either quiet or slightly excited 
during the day become noisy and sleepless during 
the night. This form of mania is also often inter- 
mittent, the attack lasting for two or three weeks, 
followed by a period of calm which, however, cannot 
be regarded as a true lucid interval. Melancholia 
is less frequently an accompaniment of cerebral 
lesions of this kind. It is usually acute in appear- 
ance, but there is probably less mental distress 
than the restlessness and noisy emotionalism of 
the patient would lead one to suppose. Delusions 
with visual and auditory hallucinations may also 
be met with as a result of such lesions. The 
delusions are of the persecutory form, but are 
irregular and badly systematized. 

2. With regard to the insanity arising from 
tumours and injuries to the head, it may be said 
in a word that it is very irregular and difficult to 
describe. In cerebral tumour, by far the most 
common form is a progressive enfeeblement ending 
in complete dementia. Traumatic injnries may 
undoubtedly cause a confusional insanity in pre- 
disposed persons, immediately following the injury. 
Where a portion of the skull has been d^ressed 
and affects the brain, serious cerebral affections 
may be caused, which are relieved by operation. 
In the class of case in which insanity is said to 
occur long after the receipt of the injury, some 
excusable doubt has been cast upon the relation of 
the injury to the mental trouble. It is believed 
by many anthorities, however, that profound moral 
deterioration accompanied by impulsive tendencies 


may supervene as a result of injuries to the head 
received years previously. 

VII. Smniljs lNSAJSriTr,--The insanity of old 
age has been divided into : (a) cases in which there 
is no dementia present, and (&) cases in which 
dementia is the most prominent mental symptom. 

{a) In the first class any form of insanity may 
be observed, but by far the most common are mania 
and melancholia. The mania usually presents 
itself in an acute form, the patients being restless, 
confused, and often troublesome and destructive in 
their habits. The subjects are generally heredi- 
tarily predisposed, or have suffered from mania at 
previous penods of their lives. The melancholia 
is also acute. The patients present a debilitated 
appearance, and suffer from delusions of persecution 
and from hallucinations of hearing. Melancholia 
in senile persons is not so favourable as mania so 
far as recovery is concerned, and either lasts a long 
time or becomes chronic. 

{b) The second class, who present dementia, owe 
their condition to advancing age, which varies in 
its onset according to the cerebral integrity of the 
individual. In some cases it occurs as early as 50, 
in others as late as 90. Superadded to this 
dementia there may be either mania-melancholia 
or a form of systematized delusional insanity. The 
mania and melancholia correspond closely to the 
types already described as accompanying gross 
lesions of the brain. Systematized delusions may 
take the form of either persecution or ambition. 
In the former type the patients are in constant 
dread of being robbed. They may hide their more 
valuable possessions in out-of-the-way places which 
on account of their faulty memory they are after- 
wards unable to find ,• or they barricade their house 
or room doors to prevent the ingress of imaginary 
thieves or robbers. The delusions of ambition 
usually exist side by side with those of persecution, 
and are generally accompanied by hallucinations 
both of a pleasant and of a disagreeable character. 
The progress of senile insanity combined with 
dementia is always unfavourable. 

For primitive views concerning the insane, cf. 
the various sections of art. Possession. 

LmnATURB.— L. Bianchi, Tea,t‘Book of Psyehiatry, Eng. tr., 
London, 1905 ; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical PsycTnatry^ 
do. 1906 ; T. S. Clouston, Clinical Lectures on lientalDUeases^ 
do. 1896 ; M. CrsXgt Psychological Medicine, do. 1906 ; B. Hart, 
Psychology of Insanity t Oambridge. 1912 ; E. Kraepelin, Psy-> 
ehxatrie^, Leipzig, 1913 ; J. Maepherson, Mental Affections, 
London, 1899 ; H, Nogneni, Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis and 
Luetin Reaction^, do, 1912; W. H. B. Stoddart, JIft'nd and 
its Disorders^, do. 1912. J. MACPHEESON, 
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Primitive,— See Possession (Primitive), 
Christian (Protestant) (J. Steahan), p, 346. 
Christian (Roman Catholic) (E. L. van Beob- 
LAERE), p. 350. 


INSPIRATION (Protestant doctrine). — ^Pro- 
testant scholars of the present day, imbued with 
the scientific spirit, have no priori theory of 
the inspiration of the Bible. They do not attempt 
to define the term by abstract reflexion. Thmr 
method of inquiry is critical and inductive, not 
metaphysical and deductive. They do not, of 
course, attempt to make the mind which receives 
and weighs evidence a mere tabula rasa — ^that is 
neither possible nor desirable— but they do their 
best to free it from prepossessions and presupposi- 
tions. They reject every foregone conclusion as 
to the mode and $hape in which God must reveal 
His ways to men. They do not open any book of 


Greek and Roman. — See Possession (Greek and 
Roman). 

Hindu (A. S. Gedbn), p, 352. 

Japanese.— See Possession (Japanese). 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 354. 

the OT or NT with the feeling that they are hound 
to regard its teaching as sacred and authoritative. 
They yield to nothing but what they regard as 
the irresistible lo^c of facts. They feel that, if 
they are not convinced of the inspiration of the 
Bible by its intrinsic merits, they cannot be legiti- 
mately convinced in any other way. And, if in the 
end they formulate a doctrine of the Divine influ- 
ence under which the Scriptures were written, this 
is an inference from the characteristics which, after 
a free and fair investigation, they are constrained 
to recognize. 

The time of privilege and prestige among books is 
past for them. The attitude of all liberal thinkers 
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towards the Scriptures was admirably indicated half 
a century ago by Richard Rotlie ; 

* Let the Bible go forth into Christendom as it is in itself, as 
a book like other books, without allowing any dogmatic theory 
to assign it a reserved position in the ranks of hooks : let it 
accomplish what it can of itself through its own character and 
through that which each man can find in it for himself ; and it 
will accomplish great things’ (quoted by W. N. Clarke, The Use 
of the Sariptures in Theology y p. 154). 

Some believers in inspiration prefer to avoid ‘ the 
ancient, ambiguous, confusing word/ They think 
that this word 

‘ has lost its clearness without losing its claim ; It bears the 
urgency of sacred tradition after definableness has forsaken it : 
it is now an enemy to clear thought, and a misleading guide to 
reverence for the Scriptures, It will be a good day for theo- 
logy, and for religion, when we fearlessly take the Bible for 
exactly what it is, with an abiding value resident in itself’ 
{ih. 165). 

The term ‘inspired of God’ {OeSTrvevirros) is, how- 
ever, used in the Bihle itself (2 Ti 3^®) ; and if, after 
the application of the most rigid tests, inspiration 
is proved to he a fact, it is better not to abandon 
the accepted word, but, if possible, so to re-mint it 
as to free it from all misleading associations. 

1. Inspiration and experience. — It is through an 
experience of the spiritual power of the Bible that 
the term first comes to have a real meaning. Some- 
thing more than the * criticism of pure reason ’ is 
required for the correct and just valuation of the 
Scriptures. They make their appeal not only to 
the intellect but to the imagination, the heart, and 
the conscience. Their light is for the seeing eye, 
their message for the spirit which hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and truth ; and it is the 
testimony of one generation after another that 
through the Scriptures God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God. 

Two Christian utterances may be regarded as typical. In his 
Letters on the Inspiration of the Scriptures (Letter i.), Coleridge 
tells how he re-read tbe books of the Old and Hew Testaments, 
each book both as a unit and as an integral part, and then he 
continues: ‘Heed 1 say that I have met everywhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying im- 
pulses ; that I have found words for my innaost thoughts, songs 
for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for 
my shame and my feebleness ? In short, whatever finds me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, 
even from the same Spirit, which remaining in itself y yet re- 
generateth all other powers, and I'n all ages entering into holy 
souls maketh them friends of God and prophets (Wis 727),* *If 
I am asked/ says W. E. Smith, ‘ why I receive Scripture as the 
Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I 
answer with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, Because 
the BilU is the only record of the redeeming love of Goa, became 
in the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man in Jesm 
Christy and declaring to us in Him Hts will for our salvation. 
A.nd this record I know to be ttue by the witness of Mis Spirit 
in my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Eimself is able to speak such words to my souZ ' IT. x. 

tl894]260). 

2. Inspiration and ecstasy. — The theory that 
inspiration is an ecstasy, or possession, has prob- 
ably few advocates to-day. It was the view pro- 
pounded by Plato, from whom it was borrowed by 
Philo, Josephus, and some early Christian writers, 

* God has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, but 
to the foofiannesg of man. Ho man, when in his wits^ attains 
prophetic truth and inspiration; but when he receives the 
inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or 
he is demented by some distemper or possession’ (Blato, 
Timesus. 71). * For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 
own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in all 
his utterances, and as long as he is under inspiration he is in 
ignorance, his reason departing from its place and yielding up 
the citadel of the soul, when the Divine Spirit enters into it and 
dwells in it and siarikes at the mechanism of his voice, sounding 
through it to the clear declaration of that which He prophe- 
sieth * (Philo, de Spec. Leg. iv. 8 [ed. Mangey, il. 34S]X Josephus 
takes Balaam as a typical prophet, who spoke ‘not as master of 
Wmself, but moved to say what he did by the Di-rine Spirit,’ and 
makes him e 3 q)resB himsrif thus to Balak : * God is stronger than 
my resolve to serve thee. For those who fancy that of them- 
sdfyes they can foretell the fortunes of men are aU too weak to 
help saying what God suggests to them or to resist EHs wiU ; 
for when He has entered into us nothing that is in us is any 
longer our own ’ (J.ni iv. vi. 6). Athenagoras, the Christian 
ap<^ogiBt <c. A.B. 177), said, in reference to the prophets, that, 
‘while entranced and demived of their natural powers of reason 
by the influence of the Divine; Spirit, they uttered that which 


was wrought in them, the Spirit using them as its instru- 
ments as a flute-player might blow a flute ’ (Apol. ix.). Another 
favourite figure was that of a plectrum striking a lyre (Epiphanius, 
Mcer. riviii. 4). 

This theory commended itself to the Montanists 
whose excesse.s were castigated by Miltiades 
in a treatise bearing the title, That the Frophet 
ought not to speak in Ecstasy, which recalls the 
words of St. Paul, ‘The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets’ (1 Co 14®®). Few people 
now cling to the idea that the Divine inuuence 
was communicated to the Bible by dictation to its 
writers. It is seen that the prophet, the psalmist, 
and the apostle are degraded if they are regarded 
as the mere mouthpieces or penmen of Deity. In- 
spiration does not suspend the powers and faculties 
of the soul, but raises them to their highest aeWity, 
the supernatural intensifying the natural. A cog- 
nate word to inspiration (^eo7rv€u<rria) is enthusiasm 
{^vdomiao-fids, from iv and Qe 6 s), and the Divine 
energy is comparable to a breath which quickens, 
a seed which fertilizes, a flame which kindles the 
human spirit to the finest issues. 

3. Inspiration and revelation. — Inspiration is the 
correlate of revelation. Wiienever God revealed 
Himself, He inspired men to receive and to com- 
municate the revelation. It is a truism that no 
lesson, human or Divine, is taught until it is 
learned ; and it is inconceivable that the facts of 
the Kingdom of Heaven should have failed to find 
appreciative minds. There were seekers ready to 
be initiated into the mysteries. Spiritual truths 
made their due impression upon the finest minds 
in the Hebrew nation and the Christian Church, 
in order that they might ultimately make a similar 
impression upon all mankind. Amos was disci- 
plined to become the stem prophet of Divine right- 
eousness, Hosea had an experience which sensitized 
his mind to receive a new image of Divine love. 
Isaiah’s regal spirit apprehended theDivinemajesty. 
Paul knew himself to be separated and called that 
God’s Son might reveal Himself in him (Gal 1^®**). 
Bare indeed were the minds which at nrst were 
possessed by any new truth, and impelled to utter 
it with a power greater than their own. Yet the 
Divine influence felt by the few was not essentially 
different from that which affected a much wider 
circle. Without a general inspiration there could 
have been no special one. Behind the inspired 
prophets and psalmists of the OT there was the 
inspired Hebrew nation, and behind the inspired 
apostles there was the inspired Christian com- 
munity. The organ of revelation was never a 
solitary visionary. It was in the reli^ous con- 
sciousness of the many, purifying itself m the life 
and the teaching of their noblest representatives, 
expanding itself from age to age, and ultimately 
concentrating and consummating itself in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, that the voice of God was heard. 

4. Inspiration and literature. — It is self-evident 
that the true medium of revelation is not a hook, 
but a man. Inspiration is a condition of the soul 
in relation to God, and can be ascribed to a roll or 
book only in so far as this is the record of a vital 
experience. It was not into prophecies and his- 
tories, laws and psalms, gospels and epistles, that 
the Spirit of Goa was mrecily breathed, but into 
their authors. The living truth always shaped 
itself first in some living mind, and whether it 
was published viva voce or by writing was imma- 
terial. As a means of preserving the truth the art 
of writing was of immense value, but it could make 
no difference to the inspiration. 

‘The authority of the wora written was precisely the same as 
that of the word spoken, neither Jess nor more. It was inherent 
in the person who wrote or spoke, and was derived from the 
fecial action upon that person of the Spirit of God ’ (W. ^nday. 
Inspiration^, 226 1). 

5. In OT.— (a) The are by pre-eminence 

the inspired men of the OT, Their Inspiration is 
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fche type of all inspiration. The * madness * of the 
earlier prophets, such as those among whom Saul 
found himself (1 S )> had certain well-marked 
affinities wdth heathen mantic and with the excesses 
of the Muslim dervish, but the inspiration of the 
later Hebrew prophets purified itself from that 
taint ; and, if the claims which they made can be 
established, the Divine influence upon tlie minds 
of men is an indisputable fact. Judged by their 
gesta, their credibility is the highest. The estab- 
lishment of ethical monotheism as the religion of 
Israel was their achievement, and their affirmations 
regarding the righteousness and love, the faithful- 
ness and holiness of Uod, are to-day the kernel 
of the world’s faith. It was their characteristic 
that, instead of reasoning and conjecturing, they 
announced and commanded. Each of them spoke 
as if he was commissioned to publish the laws of 
heaven in the language of earth, as if his mind was 
a medium for the transmission of the white light 
of eternity. The ideas of which they were the 
bearers were not proclaimed as their own pious 
opinions or shrewd guesses. They drew a firm 
and unwavering distinction between the thoughts 
of their own minds and the sacred authoritative 
truths which came to them by God’s own prompt- 
ing. They thus separated themselves from the 
false prophets who uttered the deceits of their 
own hearts. The whole fellowship of the prophets, 
whose activities extended over several centuries, 
made the same claim to inspiration. * Thus saith 
the Lord,’ or some equivalent expression, was the 
formula with which they habitually introduced 
their utterances. And on the fact of their own 
consciousness, the belief of their contemporaries, 
the unanimity of their testimony, the ethical qua- 
lity of their teaching, and the beneficent results 
of their labours a strong foundation is laid for the 
truth of their assumption that they were the organs 
or instruments of the Most High. 

* There is no alternative between accepting this belief as true 
and regarding it as a product of mental disease or delusion. 
But to bring such a charge, not against a few individuals but 
a^inst the whole line of prophets from Moses or Samuel to 
Malaohi, is a step from which most of us would shrink* (Sanday, 
op, cit, 394). 

(6) In what sense and to what extent were the 
historians of Israel inspired ? It is a remarkable 
fact that the books of the OT from Joshua to the 
end of Kings (Ruth excepted) are called ‘the 
Former Prophets.’ Historical criticism justifies 
this title, finding, as it does, that all the older 
historical writings were the work of men imbued 
with the prophetic spirit. That imbuement was 
their sole and sufficient inspiration. They had the 
double function of relating and interpreting events, 
and as narrators they were dependent upon the 
ordinary channels of information— -folk-ballads, 
oral traditions, State annals, and the like. In 
their researches they were as liable as ordinary 
historians to fall into errors. Their inspiration did 
not fill up lacunsB in their knowledge of events. If 
their sources of information were good, their nar- 
ratives were full and accurate, but not otherwise. 
It is evident that they sometimes glorified the 
institutions of wHch, as patriots, they were justly 
proud, and that they frequently ideafized the past 
by^ reflecting upon it the beliefs and practices ojf 
a later time. The monuments of Assyria have 
shown how unreliable is their chronology. In the 
execution of the whole technical part of their 
work— the collecting, sorting, and combining of 
materials— the scientific historian of to-day finds 
many grounds for criticism. Yet their value 
remains unimpaired. It is by their insight into 
the true meaning of events, their interpretation of 
histo^, and the lessons which they educe from the 
past tor the guidance of men in the present, that 
they demonstrate their prophetic inspiration. His- 


tory as well as Nature was for them a book written 
by the hand of God, and their community of 
spirit with Him made it possible for them to read 
His secrets. The stories which they tell — often 
with astonishing dramatic power— might, if other- 
wise related, have done infinite mischief, but in 
the light of inspiration the annals of Israel’s 
fortunes and misfortunes are so transfigured as 
to become the vehicles of spiritual and eternal 
truth for all men of all ages. 

(c) If a measure of inspiration is also conceded to 
the Pentatmchi this cannot mean — except for the 
orthodox Jew — that the Torah is still authorita- 
tive in matters of conduct and worship. The 
ancient Babbis considered that the highest degree 
of inspiration was necessary for the Law, a lower 
for the prophets, and only a small degree for the 
other Scriptures (called the KHkHbhirriy or Hagio- 
grapha). The ‘Reform Judaism’ of to-day, on 
the contrary, recognizes that the inspiration of 
the prophets excels that of the Law, and accord- 
ingly would like to see such a revision of the syna- 
gogal lectionaries as would do justice to the finest 
parts of theOT (C. G. Montefiore, LiheralJudaismy 
London, 1903, p. 125 ; see, further, art. Liberal 
Judaism). Those elements of the Torah which 
have an intrinsic and permanent value — such as 
the humane provisions of Deuteronon^ — are just 
the parts that embody the ideals of rrophetism, 
and, for the rest, the ritual of Judaism may be 
regarded as a sacred form without which the 
volatile spirit of true religion would perhaps have 
perished in Israel’s days of tribulation and dis- 
tress, 

{d) The common origin of certain Chaldcean and 
Biblical notably those of the Creation, 

the Fall, and the Flood — cannot be disputed j but, 
with all the apparent affinities, which are too close 
to be mere coincidences, the stories in Genesis dis- 
play a remarkable diflerence, and the difference is 
the measure of their inspiration. The spirit of 
true religion penetrated the primitive traditions 
of the human race, purified them of their grossness 
and polytheism, and brought them into harmony 
with the ethical monotheism of the prophets of 
Israel. 

{e) If one of the marks of a book’s Inspiration is 
its spiritual power over its readers, no part of the 
OT IS more fully inspired than the Psaltery which 
was originally the hymn-book of the second 
Temple, and is now the world’s chief classic of 
praise and prayer, giving lyric expression to every 
mood of religious feeling, every phase of spiritual 
life. Its authors were the successors of the 
prophets. It need not be denied that some of 
them had a primary inspiration, a direct and 
original insight into the things of God ; but as a 
class they were poets and singers who assimilated 
the characteristic ideas of the prophets and applied 
them to all the varied relations of human life. The 
products of their secondary inspiration are certainly 
not inferior in practical value to those of prophecy. 
Expressing for every man the grief of repentance 
and the joy of forgiveness, the agitation of doubt 
and the serenity of faith, the agony of spiritual 
abandonment and the rapture of communion, the 
Psalter hears on the face of it the unmistakable 
stamp and sign of the Spirit of God. Not that 
every psahn is equally inspired, ov that every 
sentiment can be endorsed by a Christian, 

‘We cannot and we do not mean that the passages which 
show an about tha imtaortsdity of the soul, or the 

passages which breathe out cursings and threatenings against 
personal enemies, are in any sense whatever the words or the 
utterances of God * (R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 
224 f.). 

(/) The inspiration of the Wisdom literatures^ 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes— is for the most part 
secondaiy. Impregnated with the ideas of a 
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religion whose first principle is the fear of the 
Lord, the writers apply their minds now to the 
ordinary questions of conduct in the household 
and in society, now to the world’s ultimate 
enigmas of sin and suffering, of life and death, and 
nearly always as sages observing, reflecting, and 
even speculating, rather than as seers coming forth 
from God’s immediate presence with authority to 
publish new truths in His name. Yet in some of 
the noblest passages of Job, where a great mind 
wrestling with deep and difficult problems is re- 
warded,^ if not with a satisfying solution, at least 
with glimpses of Divine greatness and goodness 
which make life’s mystery bearable, and in such 
passages as the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
Wisdom is personified as God’s Master-workman 
in creation, the inspiration may be regarded as 
primary. 

{g) In the Booh of Esther ^ whose canonicity was 
lon^ disputed hy the Eabbis, and which Protestant 
Christian theologians accepted only in deference to 
Jewish tradition, inspiration is at a minimum. 
A certain vague doctrine of providence is pre- 
supposed, but God’s name is never mentioned in 
the story, and no spiritual interpretation is at- 
tenipted, while the massacre over which the reader 
is invited^ to gloat sends him, by^ reaction, either 
to the critic^ verdict that one is here perusing 
romance and not history, or to the higher criticism 
of Marjory Fleming, ‘But then Jesus was not 
then come to teach us to be merciful’ (John 
Bro>vn, Horoi Subsecivoe, Edinburgh, 1882, ilL 
214). The Song of Songs is instinct with at least 
the highest poetic inspiration, and, though the 
allegorical interpretation which secured it a place 
in the Canon is regarded by Protestants as a mis- 
take, it cannot but be welcomed on other grounds, 
such as its passionate delight in nature, its en- 
thusiastic praise of a pure idyllic love strong as 
death and mightier than the grave. 

To sum up : the old doctrine of the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every part of the OT, with 
its correlated doctrine of the absence of inspiration 
from every book outside the Hebrew canon, is now 
rapidly disappearing among Protestants. There 
is, in reality, no clear dividing line between what 
is and what is not worthy of a place in the Scrip- 
tures. If some of the books of the Apocrypha 
could be admitted into the canon, few would be 
found to object. 

* It is out ol the question to say that the Book of Esther is. 
wholly filled with the Spirit of God and the Book of Wisdom 
wholly devoid of it. , . . Just as there is a descending scale 
within the Canon, there is an ascending scale outside It. Some 
of the books in our Apocr 3 T)ha mip'ht well lay claim to a 
measure of inspiration ' (Sanday, op. eft. 268 f.). 

Further, our leading authority upon the Apoca- 
lyptic books finds in their contribution to the 
doctrine of immortality ‘a genuine product of 
Jewish inspiration,’ and in the ethics of some of 
them an advance upon the highest morality of the 
OT and a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount (R. EL. Charles, Eschatology^ London, 1913, 
pp. 179, 226 ff.). 

6. In NT. — The writers of the NT were as 
conscious of their own inspiration as those of the 
OT. The apostles, like the Lord, spake with 
authority. They were not pedants like the scribes. 
Whether they used tongue or pen, they somehow 
knew that their minds were under the control of 
the Spirit of God. {a) St. Paul’s claim to teach is 
based on a special call and a special endowment. 
The gospel which he preaches was not received 
from man, but came to nim through the revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Gal 1^^). He had no need to confer 
with flesh and blood. His inspiration was primary, 
immediate, and personal. Having drunk at the 
fountain-head, he affirms that he and others who 
share his inspiration speak *not in the words 


which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth j comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual’ (1 Co 2^^). Like the OT prophets, he can 
in general distinguish clearly between the revela- 
tions of God and his own opinions. After express- 
ing his preference for the celibate life, he adds, 

‘ and I think also that I have the Spirit of God ’ 

(1 Co 7^). Evidently there is a borderland between 
inspiration and uninspiration, a region in which he 
has to tolerate, if he cannot welcome, dilference of 
opinion, because the oracle is silent. On some im- 
portant points — e.g. * concerning virgins’ — he has 
no commandment of the Lord, but can only otter 
his own judgment for what it is worth (v.®®). When 
he is about to give advice to the brother who has 
an nnhelieving wife, or the woman who has an un- 
believing husband, he is careful to premise that 
his counsel is based merely on his own sense of the 
fitness of things : ‘ But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord ’ (v.^ 2 £.)^ When, however, he admits that he 
speaks ‘ after the manner of men ’ {dudpdiTrivov X^ 7 ai, 
Kara &v6pioTrov X^ 7 (d, Bo 6^®, 1 Co 9^, Gal he im- 
plies that, unless he chooses to descend from a 
privileged position, he speaks and writes under a 
Divine influence to which most men are strangers. 

[b) If the writers of the other Epistles do not 
directly refer to their inspiration, this is apparently 
because their authority lias never, like St. Paul’s, 
been questioned and resisted. When St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude teach and command, warn 
and exhort, they expect to he believed and obeyed, 
St. John’s claim to first-hand knowledge of Christ 
and His gospel is peculiarly impressive ; 

‘That which was irom the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life . . . declare we 
unto you ' (1 Jn 

(c) The author of the Apocalypse makes a strong, 
explicit claim to inspiration. He is a prophet, and 
his book a prophecy (1® 10^* 22®** *** Tlie things 
of God are revealed to him when he is *in tlie 
Spirit’ (P® 4* 17® 21^®). His letter to each of the 
seven Churches is ‘what the Spirit saith.’ 

{d) Like the OT historians, the Evangelists did 
not depend on inspiration for any of the facts 
which they wished to record. 

The Prologue to the Gospel of St. Luke is in this relation 
sinculariy instructive. It indicates that a narrator required to 
be In touch with ‘ eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word,* and 
thus be able to trace the course of all chings accurately from 
the first, before he could ‘write in order.* Papiaa of Hiera- 
polis Indicates the source of St. Mark’s information by saying 
that this evangelist, ‘ having become interpreter of St. Peter, 
wrote down, as far as he remembered accurately, the things 
said or done by Christ' (Eusebius, BE ni. xxxix. 16). 

Inspiration cannot, and there is no reason why it 
should, do the work of memory and research. It 
rather makes its presence felt in the spirit which 
was breathed into the evangelical narratives, and 
which is exhaled from them by the receptive 
reader. Two of the evangelists, according to tra- 
dition, were themselves apostles, and the other 
two belonged to the apostolic circles, St. Luke 
being the companion of St, Paul as St. Mark was 
of St. Peter. But behind all the narrators was the 
Spirit-filled Church, and many parts of the Gospels 
are doubtless not the composition of the evangel- 
ists themselves, but their transcripts from vivid 
traditions, first oral and then written, which had 
taken definite shape within the Church as the 
result of the apostles’ own preaching and teaching. 
It may be assumed that the Logia of the Synoptic 
Gospels come, as a whole, directly from Christ 
Himself, whose words are the standard of the 
highest inspiration. While the Divine power 
which seized the OT prophets was intermittent, 
and even that which worked in the apostles was 
not without breaks and flaws, the inspiration of 
Jesus was continuous and perfect. His words are 
revelations which touch the common heart of man- 
kind as no other utterances of human lips. He iff 
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fche incarnate Word, and no part of the Bible can 
be profitably used as a rule or faith and life until 
it proves itself to be in harmony with His Mind 
and Will 

7 . Non-inspired Bible passages.—Tried by this 
standard, there are not a few passages in the Bible 
which cannot he regarded by rrotestanta as in any 
true sense inspired. Its sixty-six books certainly 
have not all the same measure of the Divine fire. 
Yet the old phrase ‘the insj)iration of the Bible* 
continues to have a real significance, which is thus 
expressed by Sanday ; 

* It may be hard to sum up our definition in a single formula, 
but we mean it to include all those concrete points in which as 
a matter of fact the Bible does differ from and does excel all 
other Sacred Books. . . , And if we are asked to define the 
measure of this special influence, we can see it reflected in that 
wde margin which remains when the common elements of the 
Biblical religion and other religions have been subtracted and 
that which la peculiar to the Bible is left' (op. cit. 128, 140), 

8 . Inspiratioa in the Church and individual. — 
The last matter is the bearing of the doctrine of 
inspiration upon the living Church and the indi- 
vidual believer. Every Christian is inspired in so 
far as he is enlightened and renewed by the Divine 
Spirit. It is sometimes maintained that there is 
a distinction in kind between the inspiration of 
the apostles and that of the ancient or modern 
ChuTch. This is probably a mistake. The real 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The inspiration of an apostle should be conceived 
as that of a common Christian raised to a higher 
power in proportion to his clearer vision of Christ, 
Ms closer fellowship with Christ, and his deeper 
devotion to Christ. 

* This must he insisted on, that the inspiration of the NT 

writings is not due to the mystorioua endowment of a few 
choice souls, but must be traced to the inspired life of Christian 
believers of greater or less intensity according to the moral 
and religious condition. If the Church of Christ to-day were 
as a whole cleansed and renewed, so that a like receptivity 
for the divine truth and grace were secured, who can doubt 
that the divine activity in the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God in man would once more be made manifest?' (A. B, | 
Garvie* A- Bandbooh 0 / Christian Apologeties, London, 1913, ! 
p. 66). I 


LiTBRATUitB. — W, Sunday, Tnspiration^^ London, 1896; 
R. F. Horton,^ Inspiration and the JBibh, do. 1888; C. A. 



Boads, ed. F. J. F. Jackson, do. 1912, p. 828 ff. 

J. Strahan. 

INSPIRATION (Roman Catholic doctrine). — i. 
In ascertaming what is meant and must be under- 
stood by inspiration in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
we are helped by several dogmatic definitions issued 
at different times. For the Catholic these are 
documents of the greatest possible weight and 
authority, next to the texts of the Scriptures 
themselves, since they are accepted by all, within 
the Church, as pronouncements of an infallible 
authority. All are of a comparatively recent date 
—■from which it is plain that the doctrine of in- 
spiration remained for many centuries a universally 
recognized tradition, and that it was only later, 
under the pressure of accidental and historical 
circumstances, that it was considered necessary to 
crystallize it, partially at least, into a defined 
dogmatic form. 

The date at which the first authentic doctrinal 
statement concerning the Scriptures was issued in 
the Church (at the Council of Toledo in 442) ^ is, 
accordingly, both comparatively late and compara- 
tively early. The eighth anathema then formulated 
reads thus ; ‘Si qnis dixerit vel crediderit, alteram 
Deum esse priscae Legis, alteram Evangeliorum, 
A. S.’ (Denzinger, no. 28 ; cf. also no. 707). The 
ohviona meaning of this declaration is that the one 
^ iOf,. however, Denzinger, no. 19, note, where the Mhellus 
%n njodwm is tentatively ascribed to a GaUacian bishop 

of about the middle of, the 6 th bentiiry. , ^ 


and only God whom the Christians adore reveals 
Himself in both Testaments alike, and that they 
are,^ therefore, of equally Divine authority. Several 
similar declarations were made later, at different 
times, explicitly stating the belief of the Church 
in the Divine authorship of the books of Scripture, 
for the detail and text of which H. Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion Symholorum'^^ (Freiburg, 1911, nos. 
348, 421, 464, etc.) may be consulted. 

The first definition, however, in which the 
doctrine of the Divine authorship is stated with 
use of the word ‘inspiration’ is the decree of the 
Council of Florence for the Jacobites (1441), in 
which we read (Denzinger, no. 706) that the Roman 
Church 

‘Unum atque eundem Deum Veteris et Kovi Tesfcamenti, hoc 
est, Legis et Prophetarum atque EvangelH profitetur auctorem : 
quoniam eodemS'pmftt Sancto inspiranU utriuaquc Testamenti 
Sanefci locuti aunt.* 

This decree evidently marks an important doc- 
trinal advance, since it not only asserts, as a dogma 
of faith in regard to the Scriptures, the Divine 
authorship, hut explicitly assigns inspiration as the 
peculiar mode by which it exercises itself. The 
same assertion was afterwards renewed by the 
Vatican Council in the following terms : 

‘Si quis saarae Scripturae libroe integroscum omnibus suis 
partibus, pront illos sancta Tridentina Synodus recensuit, pro 
sacris et canonicis non susceperib ant eos divinitus inspiratos 
esse negaverit ; A. S.’ (Denzinger, no. 1809 ; for the Tridentine 
Decretum de canonicis ScripturiSy see ib. no. 783 f. ; cf. also the 
present Pontiff’s condemnation of the Modernist assertion, 
‘Nimiam simplicitatem ant ignorantiam prae se ferunt, qui 
Deum credunt vero esse Scripturae saci'ae auctorem* Hb. nc 
2009)). 

To the doctrine of the Divine authorship we find 
here added the important statement that inspiration 
must be held to extend to the books in their entirety 
and including all their parts. It remains, there- 
fore, established as an undisputed dogma of the 
Catholic Church that God is the author of the 
Holy Scriptures through this peculiar mode of 
influence to which the Church gives the name, 
borrowed from the Vulgate,^ of ‘inspiration.’ 

2 . The texts that we have quoted thus far 
establish the belief of the Church in the fact of 
inspiration. But, in order to understand what is 
meant by it, and what is the nature of the fact 
expressed by that name, we must have recourse to 
another doctrinal pronouncement — a definition of 
the Council of the Vatican, which is both very 
explicit and very guarded. After having once 
more re-asserted the Divine character of the hooks 
of the two Testaments enumerated by the Council 
of Trent and contained in the Vulgate, as extend- 
ing to aU their parts, the Vatican Council adds, by 
way of explanation ; 

* Eos vero [librosj Ecolesia pro aacris et canonicis habet, non 
idco, quod sola bumana induatria concinnati, sua deiude 
auctorifcate sint approbati ; nec ideo dumtaxat, quod revela- 
tionem sine errore contineant; sed propfcerea, quod Spiritu 
Sancto inspirante eorucripUDeum habent atictorem * (Denzinger, 
no. 1787). It is plain, from this definition, that in the inter- 
pretation of what is meant by inspiration two hypotheses are 
excluded. The first is that of what has been called subsequent 
inepiration, a theory propounded in 1682 by the two Jesuits L. 
Lessius and J. du Hamel, in the following terms: ‘Liher 
aliquis . . . bumana industria, sine assistentia Spiritus Sancti 
scriptus, si postea Spiritus Sauctus testatur ibi nihil ease f alsum, 
efllcitur Scriptura Sacra.' Manifestly the Council rejects the 
notion of books which were or^nolly human in authorship 
being raised, by a subsequent approbation, to the dignity of 
sacred Scriptures. The second hypothesis, which Is also 
excluded by the above definition, is the theory held, at a later 
date, by another theologian, J. Bonfrfere, and proposed by him 
in the iEoUowing terms ; ‘Hoc modo potest Spiritus Sauctus 
scriptorem dirigere, ut in nuUo eum errare fallive permittat ; 
ita ei adstat ut sicuhi videret sum erraturum, inspiratione sua 
illi esset adfuturus,' This way of conceiving inspiration makes 
it iiractically identical with the ‘assistance^ of the Holy Spirit 
wliioh the Church understands to accompany the Supreme 
Pontiff in his ex cathedra definitions, both guiding and pro- 


lOf. 2 Ti 8l« ‘omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata' (iraira 
deSiryevaroi) J 2 P 121 ‘ Spiritu sancto inspirati locuti aunt 
Sancti Del homines* (iito m>evp.a,ro9 ayCov 4^ep6fievot eh^ii)<rav 
&ir6 0eov £v0patrr0i). 
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serving him from error ; but inspiration implies more than this. 
The meaning ot the Council requires something of a higher 
order, something positive, not negative ; antecedent, not con- 
comitant, a motion sui gmeria by which man acts as an 
instrument, conscious and free, while God remains the primary 
and responsible author ; or, as it has been very happily expressed 
by J. B. Franzelin (dt Div. trad, et script.^ , p. 3S4f.), * Deus est 
auctor Scripturae Sacrae per conscriptores humanos.' 

If the formula of the Vatican Council implies 
this much and no more, inspiration is not necessarily 
either a mechanical, automatic performance, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the exclusive agent, and 
the human writer the mere material writing 
machine or * penholder,’ so to speak ; nor is it j 
necessarily a process of dictation, in which the i 
writer acts^ simply^ as a scribe or registrar of effata, \ 
or oracles, in relation to which he is a mere conscious 
but passive recipient. On the contrary, the defini- 
tion of the Council does not even require that the 
things thus inspired by the Holy Spirit should 
always have been new and revealed to the sacred 
writer. It may have been so, and in some cases at 
least the Council does not exclude such a possibility ; 
it might very well not have been, and the Council 
says nothing about it. 

3 . If we seek now to form a theory in harmony 
with the definition of the Vatican Council, we can, 
by applying to the dogma of inspiration the old 
scholastic doctrine of the instrument, give a notion 
of it which will appear both very luminous and 
very consistent, although this is no longer a matter 
of faith, but merely a theological explanation. An 
instrument may be defined as a cause which receives 
its impulse and activity from a superior and principal 
agent, in virtue of wnich it produces the effect of 
that principal agent, but produces it according to 
its own peculiar mode of action. An instrument 
is bound to show the traces of its own particular, 
specific, or individual characteristics in the effect 
which it produces in virtue of the impulse of the 
principal cause. Assuming now that, in the case 
of inspiration, God is the principal cause, and man 
the instrument, an instrument of a conscious and 
free nature, we understand that man will act 
through the impulse of God, who supematuraliy 
inclines his will and illumines his mind to enable 
it to grasp, conceive, and view such things as God 
desires and in the light in which God means the 
agent to do. Sometimes God might reveal to the 
mind of the writer new and hitherto unknown facts 
or doctrines j sometimes He might content Himself 
with inspiring him with regard to facts or things 
already previously known to him through natural 
means. At the same time we shall find no difficulty 
in understanding why the result of inspiration, viz. 
the sacred book of one writer, is very unlike the 
work of another equally inspired writer. The 
conscious and free ‘instrument,’ of which God 
makes use, retains his own individual character- 
istics, either congenital or acquired, his own 
temperament, culture, style, idiosyncrasies, etc., 
which will necessarily he reflected in his work. 
Hence the inspired writings of Isaiah must needs 
be unlike those of Jeremiah, the Gospel of Matthew 
unlike that of John, etc, 

4 . Such being the most accurate conception of 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration — viz. that God 
is the moving agent and responsible author, and 
the sacred writer His free and conscious instrument 
— ^we are naturally led to inquire about the con- 
sequences that are likely to follow from such 
premisses. We have already seen, by referring to 
the definition of the Vatican Council, that all the 
books and all the parts of each book enumerated 
as canonical by the Council of Trent and contained 
in the Roman edition of the Vulgate are Divinely 
inspired. Hence, if a Catholic should convince 
himself, through critical researches, that the history 
of the adulteress, for instance, in the Gospel of 


John, or that the final chapter of the Gospel of 
Mark, cannot possibly have been written by the 
same authors as those Gospels themselves, he must 
nevertheless maintain that they are the work of 
some (other equally) inspired writer. But, if we 
grant, as we must in the Catholic Church, that 
inspiration extends to all the books and to all the 
parts of the books, it does not necessarily follow 
that we are bound to believe that all the things 
which we find referred to in them are, by that 
very fact, to be declared sacred, Divine, and God- 
appointed in themselves, so that God should be 
rnade answerable for every one of them ; the defini- 
tion of the Council, at least, does not say so. 
Accordingly, Catholic theologians axe in the habit 
of distinguishing several classes of things^ such as 
the teachings of faith and morals, the historical or 
scientific facts that may be known to the writer by 
natural means, the minor details or obiter diota^ 
the quotations, etc., and, finally, the words of the 
text themselves, and to inquire of each class 
separately whether they too are inspired. 

The obvious cause for establishing such distinc- 
tions and separate inquiries is the difficulty often 
experienced, apparently at least, of reconciling 
some statements contained in the Scriptures with 
what seem to be the well authenticated and 
reasonably certain conclusions of modern science. 
The natural tendency of some theologians is to 
limit inspiration to such things (viz. dogmatic and 
moral teachings) as belong exclusively to the do- 
main of revealed religion, getting rid of scientific 
or historical objections by asserting that inspiration 
does not extend to scientific or historical matters, 
even when they are touched upon in the Scriptures. 

5 . Previous, therefore,^ to entering upon the 
question whether inspiration extends to the vari- 
ous classes of things or facts that can be distin- 
guished among the contents of the Scripture, it is 
advisable, first of all, to answer the often mooted 
and vexed question, Can there be any errors in 
Scripture? It is granted on all sides, and the 
concession has been officially recognized in the 
Encyclical Providentissimus Deus of Pope Leo 
XIII., that, once committed to writing, the sacred 
text became subject to alterations and vicissitudes, 
analogous to those to which all books subject to 
repeated transcription are exposed; that, as a 
consequence, some errors foreign to the original 
slipped into the copies through the mistakes of the 
transcribers, or otherwise. The original text itself 
might even contain such expressions or modes of 
speech as a fastidious and scientifically trained 
mind might consider not strictly and rigorously 
accurate from a scientific point of view, since the 
authors themselves saw no reason for departing 
from the inodes of speech that were prevalent at 
the time, lest they might uselessly arouse con- 
troversies foreign to their main object by osten- 
tatiously discarding the received notions in the 
minds of their hearers in non-religious matters. 
Every one nowadays will grant this. The ques- 
tion, however, remains, and must be solved, Can 
any inspired writer ever utter a false statement or 
perpetuate a positive error? 

The older theolomans for whom the problem 
did not exist, and those modern theologians who 
apparently do not suspect that the question exists, 
used to decide the question by simply answering 
in the words of Thomas Aquinas [Sum, Theol., 
prima pars, qu. I- art. 10, ad 3): ‘Patet quod 
sensui litterali sacrae Scripturae numquam potest 
subesse fal sum. ' The sacred text, giving expression 
to an utterance of the fi.rst truth, can contain no 
error, since God can neither deceive nor be mis- 
taken. Other theologians, however, for whom 
the problem does exist, have often endeavoured 
to modify in a more or less subtle way the rigour 
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of the Thomistic axiom, while, of course, claiming 
to remain, both at heart and in word, perfectly 
orthodox. 

As it would be tedious to enter upon a detailed historical 
account of the various phases of the question, we shall content 
ourselves with recalling a simple distinction, in which, in our 
opinion, might be found a means of conciliation between the 
opposing parties. If and whenever it is the manifest intention 
of a sacred author authoritatively to teach us a fact, however 
slight or unimportant, in any department whatsoever, the 
principle of Thomas Aquinas must find its full and irresistible 
application. Thus, to use a comparison of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, if it should be definitely the intention of the Scripture 
to teach us authoritatively that Samuel was really the son of 
Elkanah, it is impossible that the statement should be errone- 
ous, and that Samuel should have been in reality the son of 
another. There are, however, obviously many cases when such 
an intention is absent, and can be introduced only by arbi- 
trarily forcing one’s private view on the text ; the author 
writes in conformity with received historical or scientific views, 
which are evidently immaterial to Ms purpose. Who could, for 
instance, without assuming to himself the r61e of an authori- 
tative interpreter of the mind of the sacred writer, maintain 
that the latter certainly meant to teach us that, at the battle 
of Gibeon, the sun itself stood still in the heavens in the literal 
sense of the words, and that any other interpretation of the 
text is positively excluded ? 

Briefly, to assert in an absolute manner that 
error is compatible with inspiration in the mind 
of the sacred writer is to adopt a position which 
most Catholic theologians would characterize as 
* erroneous ’ or * error! proxima/ as being indirectly 
opposed to the Catholic dogma of inspiration.^ To 
maintain, on the other hand, that every statement 
in the Scripture must be taken as strictly accurate 
in the literal sense in which it appeared in the 
original text seems unnecessary, besides being out 
of harmony with many clearly established and well 
authenticated facts. 

It will be enough to note here, by the way, that no one 
nowadays thinks of claiming inspiration for any of the versions 
of Scripture, either the Septuagint or any other ; and, indeed, 
the decree of the Oounoil of Trent declaring the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome * authentic * (pro autJuntica haheatur) means only that, 
being sufficiently accurate for the purposes of Catholic theolog>% 
it is adopted by the Catholic Church as its official version. 

6, The question of the compatibility of inspira- 
tion with error being thus disposed of by denying 
the possibility of any falsehood being authorita- 
tively asserted in the Scripture, even oy mistake, 
it becomes comparatively easy to answer the 
various questions raised concerning the extension 
of inspiration to the various classes of subjects 
contained in the Scripture. There is really no ne- 
cessity for any classification whatsoever. Every- 
thing that is contained in the sacred books — be it 
dogma, moral precept, historical statement, quota- 
tion, or the words themselves — ^was clearljr selected 
and put there by a mind under the actual influence 
of inspiration. Inspiration, therefore, must be 
understood as extending to everything ; for why, 
indeed, ought it to have stopped short at anything 
in the sacred text? 

Leaving out of account the desire to avoid im- 
puting to the Holy Spirit a certain number of 
sujpposed erroneous statements in matters not 
strictly religious — a desire which apparently 
haunts some minds — there is no class of things 
contained in the Scripture to which there is any 
apparent reason to deny the benefit of the influ- 
ence of inspiration, except perhaps the words 
themselves, those material particles, so to speak, 
of which the text is composed. Verbal inspira- 
tion, indeed, is denied by a large number of theo- 
logians, but mainly on two grounds ; (1) it seems 
impossible, on that hypothesis, to account for the 
diversity of style, which is so marked between two 
different authors ; (2) because most theologians are 
averse to the notion of dictation, which they con- 

^ The recent condemnation of the Modernist proposition, 
that ‘inspiratio divina non Ita ad to tarn Soriptaram sacram 
extenditur, ut omnes et slngulas eins partes ah omni errore 
praemuniat’ expressly reproves that opinion (Benzinger, no. 
2011 ; the pronouncement of the Oommissio Biblica of 28rd 
June 1905 may also be consulted in this connexion no. 
19.S0]). ' ^ 


sider inseparable from that of verbal inspiration. 
But, for any one who has read and understood 
our exposition of the theory of the instrument, as 
applied to the case of inspiration, those difficulties 
do not exist. Inspiration is the same in all sacred 
writers, in kind at least ; but its result, the style 
and wording of the Divine oracles, ought neverthe- 
less to be different, owing to the natural differences 
that exist between the various free and conscious in- 
struments. An Isaiah and a Jeremiah, a Matthew 
and a John, write under the same pervading Divine 
influence, but each one in his own natural way, 
TTiodo proprio. Moreover, the same theory has 
nothing in common with the conception of a dicta- 
tion of God to the sacred writer, For to inspire 
is to illumine, and to illumine is not to dictate. 
Instead, therefore, of conceiving of a kind of dimin- 
ished inspiration, stopping short at the selection 
of the words, we ought to conceive of a super- 
natural influence full and one, pervading the 
sacred writing throughout, and casting its Divine 
splendour on everything contained in it, even the 
most minute particles of the sacred text. There 
is no necessity to assume that inspiration enlight- 
ened the mind of the sacred writer in regard to 
liis thoughts only, but abandoned him to his o\vii 
natural industry when endeavouring to give literary 
utterance to his Divinely inspired conceptions. 

LiTBaATUBB.— -J. B, Franzelia, Tractatv^ de divina tradu 
tione et soriptura^y Rome, 1876 ; F. Schmid, de Inspirationis 
Bibliorum vi et rationed Louvain, 1886 ; D. 2anecchia, Divina 
inspiratio Sacrce Soripturcey Rome, 1898 ; L. Billot, de In-- 
spiratione Sacrce Scriptures, do. 1903 ; C. Pesch, de Inspira^ 
tione Sacrce Scriptures, Freiburg, 1906; P. Dausch, Die 
Schriftinspiration, do. 1891 ; K. Holzhey, Die In^iration 
der heil. Sehrift in der Ansohauung des Mittelalters, Munich, 
1895. E. L. VAN BeCELAERE. 

INSPIRATION (Hindu).— Indian authorities 
and scholars in their references to the Hindu writ- 
ings draw a clearly marked distinction between 
Scripture, revealed and inspired, and other com- 
positions which, however great their antiquity and 
worth, have, in their judgment and in accordance 
with the verdict of tradition, no valid claim to divine 
inspiration, or to direct derivation from a super- 
human source. The former are Sruti, that which 
is heard, the human ear receiving the divine voice, 
and communicating its message direct to men by 
the pen or by oral teaching. The latter are smrtii 
that which is stored up in the mind, learning 
acquired by observation and study, which is then 
delivered as the ripe fruit of human intelligence 
and application, moulded and fashioned at the 
writer^s will, and presented as the reasoned con- 
clusions of his meditation and thought. The 
writings known as smrtii therefore, however choice 
their theme and style, or however high the regard 
in which they are held, occupy an entirely subordi- 
nate position of authority. They furnish no proof- 
texts, and, great as their popularity may be, they 
may not in a formal and strict sense he drawn upon 
for the establishment of rule and doctrine. The 
theory formulated with regard to on the 

other hand, assumed and taught a doctrine of 
literal and verbal inspiration, as consistent and 
exacting as has elsewhere ever been conceived. In 
practice the line was not seldom overstepped, 
especially in regard to works which appealed to 
the general taste and inclination, and enjoyed in 
consequence a wide popularity. In many instances 
these gained and retained a hold upon the allegi- 
ance and affections of the people, and especially of 
the non-priestly classes, which lay entirely outside 
of any theory or dogma of inspiration limited in its 
application to certain books and to these alone. 
The volume of j^ruti, however, was absolutely 
closed, and was incapable of either addition or 
diminution. 

The language also that is employed with regard 
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to the Yedas is sufficiently^ definite to remove all I 
doubt as to the religious estimate which the writers j 
themselves placed upon them. For, although in 
certain passages a degree of inspiration appears i 
to be claimed for other and later works, yet in 
more formal doctrine and practice the distinction 
was always observed between the Vedic writings 
which possessed authority as §ruti and other com- 
positions, in the production of which the mind and 
skill of man played the predominant part. Thus 
in Brhad, Up, ii. iv. 10 it is said that the Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Saraaveda, Atharvahgirasas, Itihasa, 
Purana, and other works have been breathed forth 
from Brahman alone. The same theory is ex- 
pounded elsewhere in the same Upanisad, not 
always with an identical enumeration of texts. ^ 
A definite doctrine of inspiration is assumed and 
stated, e.g,, by Ramanuja on Vedantasutras, ii. 
ii, 43 : ‘ the Veda ... on account of its non- 
human character, is raised above all suspicion of 
error and other imperfections’;® and the Veda, 
therefore, is the final authority and court of appeal 
on all questions of teaching and interpretation. 
The epithets applied to the Veda appear to be 
intended to convey the same idea, ‘ imperish- 
able,’® ‘eternal,’^ etc. And the most compre- 
hensive and profound teaching is enunciated when 
the Veda, or the syllable Om^ which is the 
beginning and the end of the Veda, is identified 
with Brahman.® The same thought also is poeti- 
cally expressed when it is elsewhere said that the 
deity is resident in the sacred text.® 

A further indication of the sacred character 
attached to the Vedic writings was the elaborate 
provision made in the schools for the exact pre- 
servation of the letter of the text. Apparently 
each of the schools had its own traditional recen- 
sion, of which the members of the school were 
jointly and severally in charge, and which it was 
their office and duty faithfully to bear in mind, 
and to communicate orally to their disciples. The 
Vedic texts, therefore, were committed to memory 
by all ; and the precise and perpetnal recitation of 
them was their safeguard, and a sufficient check 
against alteration even in the least detail of the 
accepted order and form of words. Moreover, as 
an additional precaution against accidental varia- 
tion, the sacred text was learnt and recited not 
only directly, hut also according to a method 
known as kramapatha^ or * serial reading,’ in 
which each word was repeated twice in progressive 
order, with the preceding and also with the suc- 
ceeding word. An extension of the same method, 
which further illustrates the anxious care with 
which it was sought to secure the ipdssima> v^rha 
of the sacred text, was jatdpatlmi ‘twisted’ or 
‘inverted reading,’ in which each successive pair 
of words was repeated three times, in one instance 
in inverted order. Moreover, the verses and words 
of the hymns were laboriously counted, and the 
records preserved in the works of the Sanskrit 
grammarians ; these numbers are found to be in 
agreement with the extant texts. It was in har- 
mony also with this conception of the peculiarly 
sacred character of theae writings that the com- 
munication of them to otidras, or ont-castes, was 
strictly forbidden. They were the heritage and 

1 Brhad. Vp. TV. v. 11 ; cf, ^afikara on Vedantc^tras, i.i. 8, a 
text which he interprets to mean that Brahman is the source of 
Scripture, the latter being defined as consisting of the Bigveda 
and other Vedas, with the works subsidiary to them. 

2 Of. SBJS xlvili. [1904] 435, 473 f., 629 f. 

8 Satap. Br. x. iv. 1. 9, 

4 Manu, iii. 284, pwdtani, rendered * eternal * by G. Buhler 
{8BB XXV. [1880] 127), but perhaps connoting rather high 
antiquity, and the dignity and authority which the texts ac- 
cordingly were believed to possess. 

5 Baudhayana, ir. x. 17. 40, iv. i. 28 ; cf. Vasi^tsha, xxv. 10. 

« ‘ I [Lak^mi] reside ... in the sound of the Veda* (Inst, of 
xeix. 14 f .). 

7 < The Veda must not be recited in the presence of a 
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possession of the ‘ twicc-horn,’ and might not be 
carried beyond the circle of the elect, lest defile- 
ment in any form should reach them. Parallel 
instances to this scrupulous limitation of the 
circulation of a sacred book or books are numer- 
ous among other peoples. A sutra of the Vedanta 
prohibits to Sudras the hearing or studying of the 
veda.^ 

Further, it would appear that the method of 
revelation, as it was conceived by the Hindu 
authors themselves, and the descriptive terms em- 
ployed with regard to it were intended to imply 
the same sacred and inviolable character of the 
text. The fsis, the ancient poets and seers of the 
Vedic hymns, are said to have ‘seen’ {dfd the 
sacred texts which they then conveyed to men. 
Although in some instances they claim in so many 
words to have been the authors of the hymns which 
bear their names, the claim is disallowed, as far as 
the play of individual character is concerned, or 
the application of human intelligence and skill. 
Their part is limited to that of exact recorders 
of a message in the ordering of which they have no 
share, as regards either subject-matter or form. 
Their merit is that of faithful transmission of the 
words and teaching which the eye * saw.’ ® No 
doubt the language employed is to a very consider- 
able extent figurative and metaphorical. The 
i ‘eye’ is the eye of the mind. The figure, how- 
I ever, in harmony with the universal tendency of 
thought and language, became obscured, and was 
literally interpreted. The mental or spiritual 
vision was transformed into a real ‘ seeing^ of the 
actual letters and words, presented to the eye in 
I material form. It is not improbable also that to 
! the mystical meditative temperament of India a 
strong capacity for visualizing the creations of the 
mind may have played a considerable part in the 
elaboration of the metaphor, and have contributed 
not a little to its ready acceptance and popularity. 

Moreover, in India and, it may be said, to the 
Eastern mind in general, inspiration is much more 
a matter of men than of hooks or of the written 
word. The Veda was regarded, indeed, as the 
source and spring of all knowledge, and the teach- 
ing which it conveyed was the final and infallible 
standard of practice and belief. Even so, however, 
the veneration with which the Vedic text was 
regarded by the people as a whole hardly equalled 
the strict and anxious care with which the Jewish 
Rabbis erected a ‘hedge’ about their Law. In 
part this was due to the fact that the sacred writ- 
ings were so jealously guarded by the Brahmans, 
and screened from profane knowledge, that to the 

f reat majority of the Hindus they were and always 
ave been invested with attributes of distance and 
mystery rather than accepted and known as a 
I guiding presence and authority in the life. The 
theory of the inspiration and inerrancy of the 
scriptures was universally taught and received, 
being denied only by the ndstikaSf the atheists 

6udra * (Vasi^t^a, xviii. 12) ; ‘Bekkim not recite (the texts) in- 
distinctly, nor in the presence of Sudraa ’ (Manu, iv. 99). 

I VeddntasiUraSt i. iii. 89 ; cf. Safikara’s comment and citation 
of passag'es (SBB xxxiv. [1890] 228 f.). 

2 Of. Manu, xi. 244 : * the sages . . . obtained (the revelation 
of) the Vedas through their austerities* ; and td. 284, Safikara 
(on VeddntasutraSy i. iii. 80) quotes the authority of earlier 
writers that the ten hooks of the Eigvedawere ‘seen* by the 
ancient r^is ; and elsewhere asserts the same of the mantra and 
brdhmai^a portion of the Veda (on h iii. 84). Eamanuja s eems to 
make an attempt to oorahine the theory of inerrancy with a 
natural belief in the effective authorship of the poets : ‘The 
eternity of the Veda admits of being: reconciled with what scrip- 
ture says about tlie mantras and kfindas of the sacred text hav- 
ing “ makers,” and about Bishis seeing the hymns . . . the 
Bishis , , , thus gifted by Pra5§.pati with the requisite powers 
, . . se& the mantras, and so on . . . perfect in all their sounds 
and accents, without having learned tiiem from the recitation 
of a teacher/ etc. (8BE xlviii. 832 f.j on VeddntasutraSfi. iii. 28). 
To the themselves, in their divine or semi-divine character, 
worship was offered. 
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or infidels, whose influence appears at no time 
to have been wide-spread, or their numbers 
considerable. But its practical effect upon the 
everyday thought and experience of the Hindu 
was slight. Like the books themselves, it was the 
doctrine and possession of a learned class. And, 
although theoretically acknowledged and accepted 
by all, it was in reality little in touch with the 
needs and movements of everyday life. 

It was entirely otherwise with the belief in the 
inspiration and authority of the teacher, the man 
upon whom the spirit of the god had descended, 
and whose utterances, like his actions and person, 
were invested with the sanction and force of the 
divine. It would be difficult to indicate anyone 
doctrine ox belief which has had a more profound 
influence on the habits and character of the Indian 
peoples. Beginning with the fsis themselves, and 
passing down through a long series of deified men, 
among whom the gurUf the teacher, has in India 
always occupied the most important place, the 
doctrine of the direct inspiration of the individual 
has never ceased to he an effective and influential 
article of faith. The repeated incarnations of the 
gods bear witness to the same tendencies of thought 
and belief. And, although modern conditions of 
life, and the forms under which modern education 
is being conveyed, are gradually and perhaps in- 
evitably undermining and destroying the ancient 
reverential habit of thought and life, it will be 
long before the Hindu affection deserts its ancient 
ideals, or regards as other than unwelcome a new 
theory of life, which minimizes the spiritual ele- 
ment in the heart and character of the individual.^ 

These numerous incarnations of the gods, and 
the readiness with which men or women endowed 
with unusual qualities or an attractive and domin- 
ating personality are deified, are evidence of 
similar characteristics of thought. The high- 
priests of the different sects, in their formal 
visitations of the districts under their charge for 
purposes of pastoral oversight and confirmation of 
the young men, journey in state and are greeted 
by all with a reverence which implies the assump- 
tion of divine or semi-divine rank. Their persons 
and utterances are inspired ; their touch confers 
happiness and deliverance from the bondage of 
evu. In a similar manner the recognition of 
authority concentrated in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, whether European or Indian, is separated 
by a very narrow line in the thought of the Hindu 
from a oelief in definite inspiration by the deity, 
who in greater or less fullness has taken up his 
abode within, and thus manifests his presence and 

ower. The experience of any Englishman who 

as come into real touch with the mind and heart 
of the Indian would furnish many instances of the 
facility with which exceptional or unfamiliar gifts 
and powers are set down to the credit of a super- 
natural afflatus which for the time being, or per- 
manently, confers upon the man the rights and 
dignity of a god. 

To the Hindu, therefore, the conception of an 
inspired personality or an inspired book is perfectly 
natural.^ In neither case would the affirmation of 
inspiration suggest doubt, or the necessity of an 
inquiry into the validity of the claim advanced or 
the possibility of the fact asserted. The disposi- 
tion would rather be in favour of its acceptance as 
part of the natural order of things. It in regarded 
as nob improbable, it is even looked upon as 
highly probable, that the god will thus communi- 
cate his will and make known his ways. The 

1 The conception Is illustrated, e.g., by Mann, iv. 182 : * The 
teacher is the lord of the world of Brahman*; li. 233: *By 
obedience to his teacher [the student gains] the world of Brah- 
man’ ; of. ii, 144-154, Inat. of Fr^tMi,xxxi. 10, eto., Apast. i. iv. 
14, 7 : * The feet of all Gurus must be embraced (every day) by 
a student who haa returned home.'' 


burden of proof lies with those who deny. And 
this disposition or tone of mind is part of the 
larger bias and tendency of the Eastern nature, 
which, for whatever reason, seems to live in closer 
touch with the realities of the unseen and the 
spiritual than the more practical and unemotional 
mind of the West. 

LrrERATURE.—See artfc. God (Hindu), HnmuisM. 

A. S. Gbden. 

INSPIRATION (Muslim). — Inspiration may 
come to a prophet in an external form, and consist 
of the very words which God wishes him to give 
forth as the divine message. This is called loaM 
mhir, ‘external inspiration.* It is the highest 
form of inspiration, in the opinion of Muhammadans, 
and was used for the production of the Qur’an. 
The mind of Muhammad was passive, and the 
message, an external one, was brought to him by 
Gabriel. A somewhat lower form of this is called 
iskarat al-malak^ ‘ the sign of the angel.* Muham- 
mad refers to this when he says : ‘ The Holy Ghost 
has entered into my heart,* that is, the inspiration 
came through Gabriel, but not orally. The other 
term is ilham, which means the saint or prophet 
using his mental powers and, under divine guid- 
ance, giving forth the message of God, though not 
in the very words of God. 

The recipient knows the medium, the angel, by which he 
receives the information. This is the inspiration of 

prophets, the inspiration of the Qur’an. The recipient receives 
information from an unknown source and in an unknown way. 
This is the inspiration of saints and mystics. It is called ilham. 
The difference between v}aT}X and ilhdm is that in the former 
an angel is the medium of communication, and in the latter he 
is not. It comes direct to the mind of the Prophet (see al- 
Ghazaii in the Mvdaqal-AHfin^ an Urdu tr, of the IJj.yd'Ulum 
ad'Din^ Lucknow, 1878, iii. 30). 

Some theologians hold that, whilst the Qur*an 
was revealed by the wahl method, the teaching of 
the Prophet as recorded in the traditions was by 
the ilhdm mode ; that is, the traditions are a real 
revelation and convey divine injunctions, only the 
mode was different. Others hold that even the 
traditions were of wah% authority, and ash-Shah- 
rastani speaks of * the sayings of the Prophet which 
have the marks of wahi’ (quoted in Ddbistan^ ed. 
Bombay, a.h. 1242 [A.b, 1826], p. 21). In support 
of this view this verse is quoted : 

‘ By the star when it settefch, your companion Muhammad 
erreth not, nor is led astray, neither doth he speak of his own 
will. It is none other than a revelation which hath been 
revealed to him* (Qur’an lili. 1). 

The latter part seems to refer to the Qur’an, but 
the former distiuctly asserts that he was rightly 
guided either by the waM or by the ilhdm mode of 
inspiration, and so all his words and actions form 
a rule of faith called the /S'lmTta, which all Muslims 
must accept, for they were said and done under 
the constant influence of a divine inspiration. 

The revelation given to Moses is thus described 
in the Qur’an. 

* We wrote for him upon the tables a monition concerning 
every matter, and said, “ Eeceive them thyself with steadfast- 
ness, and command thy people to receive them for the observance 
of its most goodly precepts’** (vii, 142). 

This equally describes the inspiration of the 
Qur’an. The Muhammadan cannot conceive that 
there can be a human as well as a divine side to 
inspiration. This is clearly stated in the verse in 
which Muhammad is directed to disclaim any 
knowledge apart from the words revealed : 

*Say : I sav not to you, “In my possession are the treasures 
of God”; neither say I, “1 know things secret”; neither do I 
say to you, “ Verily, I am an angel** ; only what is revealed to 
me do I follow * (vi. 60). 

The Qur’an, then, comes direct from God. The 
word ‘say’ is either expressed or implied before 
each sentence. This to the Muslim mind is its 
highest perfection. It is verbal inspiration in its 
most extreme form. The Christian view of in- 
spiration—the divine mind working through the 
human consciousness— is considered to be very 
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inferior, and any book so revealed to be altogether 
on a lower plane. 

Thus, Ibn Khaldun says : 

* Of all the divine books, the Qur’an is the only one of -which 
the text, words, and phrases have been communicated to toe 
Prophet by an audible voice’ (ProUgom^nes. tr. de Slane. i. 
196). 

This is the universal belief, and it shows how 
mechanical is the Muslim view of inspiration. 
The Qur’an, both as to matter and as to form, is 
all of God ; but the mode in which it was revealed 
varied. It is only once clearly stated in the Qur’an 
that Gabriel was the medium of communication : 

‘ Say, “ whoso is the enemy of Gabriel ? ” For he it is who by 
God’s leave hath caused the Qur’an to descend on thy heart’ 
(ii. 91). 

Other passages, though they do not mention 
Gabriel by name, are generally believed to refer 
to him, 

‘The faithful spirit hath come down with it ’ (xxvi. 192) ; 
‘one terrible in power taught it to him’ (lUi, 6); ‘the Holy 
Sfdrit hath brought it down with truth from thy Lord* (xvi. 

Tradition, however, is very clear on the point 
that Gabriel was the medium. Sometimes a bright- 
ness surrounded the Prophet, out of which Gabriel 
delivered his message ; sometimes the angel ap- 
peared in the form of a man called Duhiyya, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned for 
his beauty. This statement is supported by the 
verse ; 

‘ And if we had appointed an angel, we should certainly have 
appointed one in the form of a man * (vi. 9). 

When the revelation was one of denunciation or 
a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then 
transported to the angelic world ; when the message 
was one of comfort and consolation, the a^el, in 
the form of a man, delivered his message. Gabriel 
sometimes made his message known through the 
tinkling of a bell, a mode of operation which had 
a most disq^uieting effect on the Prophet. His 
body became agitated, and even on a cold day the 
perspiration rolled off him. His countenance bore 
witness to the agitation of his mind. If riding, 
the camel on which he sat would fall to the ground. 

Zaid said : * One day when God sent wa^i on the Prophet, hia 
thigh was on mine, bub it became so heavy that I feared mine 
would be broken* * Kitab as-^alat,’ Leyden, 

1862-68, i. 106), 

Gabriel sometimes, without a^earing in person, 
so influenced the mind of the Prophet that what 
he spoke was a divine message. This is ilhdmy the 
inspiration of the traditions. 

On the occasion of the night journey to heaven, 

‘ great mysteries and numerous conversations took 
place* (Mirkhond’s Mau4cLt Has, 1893, II. 

X, 211), God is said to have spoken to the Prophet 
directly, though whether with face veiled or not is a 
matter of doubt. God sometimes appeared to the 
Prophet in a dream and made known His will. On 
two occasions angels, each having six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message (for 
other accounts see ll. i. 135-148). 

The seasons when it came were usually periods 
of anxiety and care. His countenance changed; 
his fear seemed uncontrollable. This terrifying 
effect of inspiration is shown in the verse : 

‘The best of recitals hath God sent down, a book in unison 
with itself and teaching by repetition. The very skins of those 
who fear their Lord do creep at it* (xjcxix. 24). 

The fear caused to men is not to be v/ondered at 
when it is believed that in heaven the effect of it 
is that angels become senseless and that Gabriel is 
the first to return to consciousness {Khuldsat at- 
Tafdsir^ Lucknow, A.H. 1311 [A.D. 1893], iv. 75). 
The revelation of sHras xi., Ivi., and ci., known as 
the * sUras of terror,* turned the hair of the Prophet 

Khaldhn thus describes inspiration. 

After stating that some souls cannot attain to a perception 
of spiritual truth, and that others can enter into a state of 


contemplation and ecstasy, which is the intuition of the saints, 
he goes on to speak of those whose souls can rise from the 
human body to the angelic state and there hear the divine voice. 
Such are the souls of the prophets. God has given them the 
power of leaving the human body and, when so separated from 
it, they receive His revelations, which, when they return from 
the spiritual world, they make known to men. The journey to 
and the journey from the angelic world and the comprehension 
of the message received occupy less time than the twinkling of 
an eye. This is why inspiration is called which, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khaldun, means ‘to make haste’ (ProUgom^nea, i. 
196-206, quoted in full in Sell, Faith of p. 242 f.). 

The orthodox view is that a prophet knows all 
things without having received previous instruction, 
that he gives information regarding the past and 
the future, otherwise than by analogical reasoning, 
and that he is superior to other human beings, as 
he has communion with the angelic world. 

The sacred month of Bamadan has been specially 
selected as the time for the descent of divine books : 
on the first day the book of Abraham, on the sixth 
the book of Moses, on the thirteenth the Gospel, 
and on the twenty-seventh the Lailat al-Qadr, or 
‘Night of Power,* the Qur’an which then came 
complete to the * House of Glory,’ situated in the 
lowest of the seven heavens, from which, as 
occasion required, portions were brought by Gabriel 
and revealed to Muhammad: ‘Yerily we have 
caused it [the Qur’an] to descend on the Night of 
Power ’ (xcvii. 1 ff.). This is the blessed night, the 
night * better than a thousand months,’ the night 
‘which bringeth peace and blessings to the rosy 
dawn* (i6.). 

Some Buppose that toe first revelation was ‘Warn thy relatives 
of nearer km’ (xxvi. 214), but the objection to this opinion is 
that the words of toe context, ‘kindly lower thy wing over the 
faithful who follow thee ’ (ib, 216), and ‘ who seest thee when 
thou atandest at prayer and thy d»meanour among those who 
worship* (218 f.), presuppose the existence of a small Muslim 
community. There are other objections also connected with 
the style and use of words in this chapter which show that it 
must be a later one. 

The general view, then, may he accepted as 
correct, which is that, when in the cave at ^ira, 
a little distance from Mecca, the Prophet heard a 
voice calling on him to recite the opening words of 
the sura xcvi. Tradition has surrounded the event 
with many marvels. The following is a condensed 
account or the narrative concerning the inspiration 
of the Prophet given in Mirkhond’s Baudot aq-^afd 
(II. i. 140). 

The Prophet was sleeping in the cave of when Gabriel 
made hia appearance in the form of a man, and said, ‘Bead.’ 
But his Lordship answered, * I am not a reader.’ Then Gabriel 
squeezed him so hard that he thought his end was near ; but 
the angel again said ‘ Bead,* and received toe same answer. 
Having again given the command, Gabriel said: ‘Recite thou 
in the name of thy Lord, who created man from clots of blood. 
Recite thou 1 For thy Lord is the most Beneficent, who hath 
taught the use of the pen; hath taught man that which he 
knoweth not’ (Qur’iiu, xcvi. 1-4). The first squeezing purified 
hia august nature from all concupiscence ; the second, from all 
sinful desires. Though free from all ignominious qualities, his 
purification was necessary to divest his heart from all human 
failings and to prepare it for the reception of divine revelation. 
His terror was so great that he meditated suicide, but Gabriel 
called out ; ‘ Tliou art the Apostle of Allah and I am Gabriel,’ 

Another account is that, when the third call was made, 
Gabriel struck his foot on the ground, and a spring of water 
gushed out. He then performed the ablutions before prayer 
and taught Muhammad to do the same, after which they said 
the namdr, or stated prayers. When the Prophet was terrified 
at the appearance of Gabriel, whose feet were yellow and his 
wings green, and between whose eyes the words were written, 
‘There is no God but Allfth, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
Allah,’ Gabriel comforted him by saying that he was the 
messenger of God to prophets. When Muhammad said that he 
could not read, Gabriel took from beneath hia wing a piece of the 
silk of Paradise, embroidered with pearls and gems, and threw 
it on hia blessed face. 

All this very much alarmed the Prophet. He hastened home, 
and Kliadija, his wdfe, said : ‘ I perceive a light in thy counten« 
ance, the like of which I have never beheld ’ ; hut in terror he 
lay down in a paroxysm of fear. When he recovered, he said, 
‘ 0 Khadija, I have become a soothsayer or mad.’ She replied, 
‘ God will not surely let such a thing happen to thee, for thou 
speakesb the truth, dost not return evil for evil, keepest faith, 
art of a good life, kind to thy relatives and friends. Hast thou 
seen aught terrible?’ He then told her what had happened, 
whereupon she said; ‘Rejoice, dear husband, and be of good 
cheer. He in whose hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness 
that thou wilt be the Prophet of His people ' {tnierary Remiina 
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of Emmanuel EmUok^ London, 1874, p. 77). She then went 
to Waraqa, one of the ^lanifs, and told him that Gabriel had 
appeared to Muhammad. He assured her that great benefits 
and blessings would follow from this (see Rau^at ii. i. 

146). 

Then, for a while, the revelations ceased, and the mind of 
Muhammad was much disturbed thereby. He doubted the 
reality of bis call and became so melancholy that he sought to 
put an end to his life. On such occasions Gabriel appeared and 
strengthened him in the belief that he was to be the apostle of 
God, and so gave him comfort. A tradition states that Khadija, 
alarmed at his state, not only wrapped him up, but sprinlded 
cold water upon him, which seems to show that he had a fit 
{Mishhat al-Ma^Ahll},^ Madras, a.h. 1274 [a,i>. 1867], p. 846). 
Bukhari relates how on one such occasion he saw the angel 
seated on a throne midway between heaven and earth. Alarmed, 
he hastened home and said to his wife : ‘ Cover me with a cloth.' 
Then God revealed to him sura Ixxiv,, bemnning thou, 
enwrapped in tby mantle, arise and warn’ C^ayilyii^l-BukUar^ 
i. 2). This became the first of a continued series of revelations. 
The period of suspense— the fatfah—vJ&B now over. Hence- 
forth there was no intermission in the revelations, which came 
with remarkable aptness to time and circumstance for the rest 
of his life. 

The doctrine of walh% the inspiration of the 
Qnr’an, is closely connected with the attribute of 
God, called Jcaldm^ ‘word,’ or ‘speech,’ and con- 
cerning which there was a long and hitter conflict 
between the Mn'tazilite and the orthodox section 
of the Muslims. It ranged round the great dispute 
as to whether the attributes of God were eternal 
or not. The orthodox belief is that the Qur’an was 
Witten from all eternity on the Preserved Table. 

*The unbounded reverence of the Muslims for the Qur’an 
reaches its climax in the dogma (which appeared at an early 
date through the influence of the Christian doctrine of the 
eternal Word of God) that the Book, as the divine word, i,e. 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eternal and 
uncreated' (T. Noldeke, Sketches frmn Eastern History^ p. 68). 

This view has been well stated by B, B. Mac- 
donald : 

* There had grown up very early in the Muslim community 
an unbounded reverence and awe in the presence of the Qur’an. 
In it God speaks, addressing His servant, the Prophet ; the 
words, with few exceptions, are direct words of God. It is, 
therefore, easily intelligible that it came to be called the word 
of God (kalam Allah), But Muslim piety went further and 
held that it was uncreated and had existed from all eternity 
with God. Whatever proofs of this doctrine may have been 
brought forward later from the Qur’an itself, we can have no 
difficulty in recognizing that it is plainly derived from the 
Christian Logos and that the Greek Church, perhaps through 
John of Damascus, has again played a formative part. Sc, in 
correspondence with the heavenly and uncreated Logos in the 
bosom of the Father, there stands this uncreated and eternal 
Word of God ; to the earthly manifestation in Jesus corresponds 
the Qur’an, the Word of God which we read and recite. The 
one is not the same as the other, but the idea to be gained 
from the expressions of the one is equivalent to the idea which 
we would gain from the other, if the veil of the flesh were re- 
moved from us and the spiritual world revealed * (Eevdopment 
of Muslim Theology, p. 146). 

It is interesting to notice how, right in the heart 
of the Islamic system, there is such a near approach 
to a great truth, and how, in rejecting the Incar- 
nate Word, the eternal Son of God, Muslims have 
accepted instead the dead letter of a book. 

The history of the development of the Qnr’an 
and of its exegesis lies outside the scope of this 
article ; and so it only remains to state the various 
views on kaldm^ ‘the word,’ so far as they are 
connected with the question of inspiration (see, 
further, art. Kalam). The orthodox view of hcddm^ 
one of the attributes of God, is that 
God ^speaks, bufe not with a tongue as men do. He speaks 
to some of His servants without the intervention of another, 
even as He spoke to Moses, and to Mu^iammad on the night 
of the ascension to heaven. He speaks to others by the 
instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way in which 
He communicates His will to the prophets. It follows from 
this that the Qur’dn is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated’ (Muhammad al-Birkawi, quoted in Sell, Faith of 
ZfiZdmS, p. 187). 

The $peeGh {haldm\ then, that is necessary to 
God is nofc the glorious expressions revealed to 
the Prophet, because these are originated, and the 
quality that subsists in the essence of God is eter- 
nal. ^ Both the glorious expressions and the eternal 
quality are called the Word of God 5 but the former 
are created and written in the Preserved Table, 
from which on the Night of Decree they were 


brought to the lowest heaven, and thence were 
revealed to the Prophet. 

These are the views held by the Sunni Musal- 
mans. They were earnestly opposed by the Mu’ta- 
zilites, who deny the eternity of the Qur’an on 
the following grounds. It is written in Arabic, 
it descended to earth, and is written and read. 
Events are described in the past tense, whereas, if 
the Qur’an existed before all time, the future tense 
would have been used j it contains commands and 
prohibitions; who, then, were commanded, and who 
were prohibited ? If it existed from eternity past, 
it will exist till eternity future, and so in the next 
world its laws will be incumbent on men who must 
perform the same religious ceremonies as they do 
now ; if it is eternal, then there axe two eternals, 
God and the Word, which would destroy the Unity 
of the Divine Being. If it is said that it is speech 
only which is eternal, and not the word and sounds, 
then how can there be speech without sound ? To 
the latter objection the Sunnis reply that a man’s 
thoughts are a kind of speech without sound. It 
is true that, as man’s thought is originated, it 
cannot be compared to God’s speech, which is 
eternal; yet the illustration is good as far as it 
goes to show that speech does not necessarily need 
sound. 

The Mn'tazilites produced such texts as ‘Yerily 
we have made it an Arabic Qur’Sn ’ (xii. 2, xiii. 37, 
XX. 112, xxxix. 29, xli. 2, xlii. 5, xliii. 2). Now, 
what God made He created, as it is said: ‘Who 
hath created the heavens and the earth’ (vi. 1). 
To which the reply is made : ‘ Are not the creation 
and the command His ? ’ (vii. 52). Here there is a 
diflerence between the creation and the command, 
and, inasmuch as the command ‘Be’ creates, it 
cannot itself be created, and is, therefore, eternal. 
Some of the ’Abbasid Khalxfs of Baghdad were 
supporters of the Mu*tazilites, and the Khalif 
Ma’mtln in the year 212 A.H, issued a decree de- 
claring that all who asserted that the Qnr’Sn was 
eternal were heretics. A little later on the Khalif 
sent an order to the Prefect of Baghdad denouncing 
as a mere rabble and mob, as men of no insight or 
knowledge, those who held the orthodox views. 
He was told to assemble the Qaris, the Qur’an 
readers, to question them as to their opinions, and 
to inform them that the Khalif neither wished for 
nor would retain in his service any one whom he 
considered to be untrustworthy in the faith. The 
inquiry was unsatisfactory, and so this order was 
issued : 

* What the pretenders to orthodoxy and the seekers after the 
authority for which they are unfitted have replied has reached 
me. How, who does not admit that the Qur’an is created, sus- 
pend his exercise of judicial powers and his authority to relate 
traditions ’(Jalal-ad-din as-Suyuti, Mistory of the Khalif s, Cal- 
cutta, 1881, ch. on Ma’mun). 

The next Khalif, al-Mu'tasim, severely punished 
and imprisoned the Imam Ibn Hanbal (o.t?.), a theo- 
logian of great repute, because'he would, not admit 
that the Qur’an was created. Al-Buwaiti, a theo- 
logian, was brought from Cairo to Baghdad, and 
there imprisoned till the day of his death for the 
same reason. Whilst they led him on fettered and 
chained, he kept repeating to himself, ‘ Almi^ity 
God created the world by means of the word “Be.” 
Now, if that word was created, one created thing 
would have created another,’ which he held to be 
impossible. 

The reference here is to the verse, ‘Verily our speech unto 
a thing, when We will the same, is that we say to it only “Be,” 
and it is ’ (xxxvi. 82). This was a standing argument against 
the Mu’tazilites. So also the verse, ‘ Hay, hut it [ttie Qur’an] 
is a warning , , . written on honoured pages, exalted, purified’ 
(Ixxx. 11 f.), is said to refer to the eternal copy of the Hidden 
Table, an argument repudiated by the Mu’tazilltes. 

When times changed and the orthodox returned 
to power, Imam ash-Shafi'i called before him a 
theologian named and, quoting the verse, 
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‘ God said “ Be ” and it is/ said, ‘ Bid not God 
create all things by the word Be ” ? ’ 5a«fs assented. 
‘Then, if the Qnr’Sn was created, must not the 
word “ Be ” also have been created ? * To this gafs 
agreed. ‘ Then all things were created by a created 
thing, which is a gross inconsistency and manifest 
impiety.’ Such was the effect of Shafi'i’s reason- 
ing that was put to death as a pestilent heretic 
(Sell, Faith of lslam^^ p. 217). 

The Mu tazilites opposed the orthodox view, for 
they said that it limited their freedom of thought. 
To them the Qur’an had a human as well as a 
divine side ; but, if it was an eternal word, it was 
clearly beyond even reverent criticism. Their view 
of the nature of the divine attributes also led them 
to fear that there was a danger lest this idea of an 
eternal attribute [halam, ‘ word ’) should impair the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God. However, 
the reaction came, and the orthodox school gained 
the day. The Mu'tazilite movement was a great 
one, and, when it failed, Islam again resumed the 
rigid form which has characterized it till this day. 
In India, under the influence of Western thought 
and a liberal government, there has been some 
attempt to revive Mu'tazilite teaching. The leaders 
of the movement see that the mechanical view of 
inspiration taught in Islam is fatal to enlightened 
progress, and they have selected this very subject 
as one to be discussed, and as one on which sounder 
views should be propagated. One of them says ; 

* A prophet is neither immaculate nor infallible. A prophet 
feels that his mind is illumined hjGod, that the thoughts which 
are expressed by him and spoken or written under this influ- 
ence are to be regarded as the words of God. This illumina- 
tion of the mind, or effect of the divine influence, differs in the 
prophet, according to the capacity of the recipient, or accord- 
ing to the circumstances— physical, moral, and religious— in 
which he is placed* (M, Oheragh ^Ali, Critioal Exposition of 
Jihadt p. Ixix). 

Another well-known writer, an avowed Mu^ta- 
zilite, speaks of the realistic description of heaven 
and hell as borrowed from Zoroastrian and Tal- 
mudic sources (see Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Islwmy 
London, 1891, p, 394). It may be said that, as his 
followers grew in the apprehension of spiritual con- 
ceptions, so the mind of the Prophet developed) 
but the objection to this is that the later chapters 
of the Qur’an are, as a rule, less spiritual than the 
earlier ones ; and so the development, if such there 
was, tended in a downward direction. But it is 
clear that there are a few Muslims who see wherein 
the weakness of their system lies, who boldly re- 
pudiate all the teaching of the past, and adopt 
what is practically a Christian view of inspiration. 
These men, however, are repudiated by the great 
mass of the Muslim world, as men having forsaken 
a revealed religion, and are to be shunned as inno- 
vators, a class most distasteful to the orthodox 
Muslim. But herein the only hope of Islam lies ; 
for, until more reasonable views of inspiration be- 
come general, until the dead weight of traditional- 
ism is lifted off, and until intelligence and reason 
are allowed some force, there can be no enlightened 
progress in the community. 

Literatuke. — I bn Khaldun, ProUgomhneSt tr. M. ds Slane, 
Paris, 1862-68; T. Noldeke, Sketches from JSast&im History, 
London, 1892; D. B. Macdonald, Development of 3Iuslim 
Theology, do. 1903 ; E. Sell, Faith of Isldra^, Madras, 1907, 
and Historical Development of the Qufdn, London, 1909 ; M. 
Cher^h ‘Ali, Critical Exposition of ^ Jihad, Bombay, 1885; 
Otto Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Ofenhanmg guellen- 
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INSTINCT,— With regard to the exact mean- 
ing which we should attach to the words ‘ instinct’ 
and ‘instinctive’ there is much difierence of 
opinion. There is, indeed, a general agreement 
that, as W. Paley long ago phrased it, an instinct 
is, in some sense, *a propensity prior to experi- 
ence [in the individual] and independent of in- 
struction’ (Natural Theology t London, 1802, ch. 


xviii.). But the word ‘propensity’ is somewhat 
vague. Then it must be amced to what end the 
propensity leads. Is it a propensity to behave in 
some more or less specific manner, or to experi- 
ence certain emotional states, or to believe certain 
things, or to frame certain types of judgment? Is 
it one of these, or all of these ? Eurthermore, 
what are we to understand by an instinct? Is it 
a propensity to a specific mode of behaviour, a 
particular belief, a definite type of judgment? 
And can such a propensity be clearly marked off 
and isolated in analytic treatment? There are 
difficulties in doing so ; and it is probably better 
to use the noun as a grouping term — as we use 
‘ intelligence ’ — to cover all tliose processes to which 
the adjective ‘instinctive’ is properly applicable. 
But this still leaves on our hands the question : 
What is the distinguishing nature of these pro- 
cesses ? 

Those who approach this question from the 
biological side tend to limit the term ‘ instinctive ’ 
to certain more or less specific modes of behaviour 
which are characterized by the fact that they just 
come, without any intervening and guiding mental 
process, when the organism is appropriately stimn- 
lated by the presentation of a more or less com- 
plex situation, often supported by stimulations 
arising within the organism. And on this view 
they so come because the organism, and, especially 
in higher forms of life, its nervous system, have 
been prepared by a long evolutionary process 
to respond to such stimulation in more or less 
specific ways. The chick pecks, the duclding 
swims, the moorhen dives, the infant sucks, be- 
cause the inherited organic constitution is such 
that these modes of behaviour are the automatic 
outcome when the requisite situation is presented, 
without any mental realization of the meaning of 
the situation or of the instinctive response. The 
word ‘ instinctive ’is thus, for those who accept this 
view of the matter, primarily a biological term. 
But the presented situation, and the process of be- 
having in such and such a manner in its midst, are 
accompanied by a coalescent mode of experience — 
the instinctive experience— and this is assimilated 
to or incorporated with such prior experience (re- 
vived through association) as the organism may 
have already gained in other ways and on previous 
occasions. Thus, although the word ‘instinctive’ 
is primarily a biological term, it is secondarily a 
psychological term which labels a somewhat com- 
plex factor in the development of the mental life 
of the individual. 

Now, such a definition of the term ‘instinctive’ 
as has been briefly indicated, tenable as it may be 
in the appropriate universe of discourse, seems 
hardly acceptable in connexion with the topics of 
ethics and religion. It seems desirable, therefore, 
so to extend the connotation of the word ‘instinc- 
tive’ as to bring our treatment into line with 
current usage in the familiar speech of educated 
persons, who are often impatient of subtle psycho- 
logical distinctions. In this broader sense of the 
word, the traditional distinction between that 
which is instinctive and that which is based on 
carefully reasoned foundations is preserved and 
emphasized ; stress is laid on the spontaneous as 
contrasted with the deliberate nature of the mental 
processes involved ; and, though it may be difficult 
to distinguish between that which is the oixtcome 
of the net results of previous training and edu- 
cation and that which is due to congenital and 
hereditary disposition, it is generally implied that 
what is instinctive in this larger sense is in the 
main unlearnt and, at least predommantly, the 
expression of the innate constitution of tlie mind. 

William James has given a graphic description 
of the manner in which he was affected by the 
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Californian earthquake of 1906^ which lasted some 
forty-eight seconds. It may he quoted in illustra- 
tion of the spontaneous as contrasted with the 
volitional attitude of mind. 

* In ray case,* he says, * sensation and emotion were so strong 
that little thought, and no reflection or volition, were possible 
in the short time consumed by the phenomenon. ... As soon 
as I could think, I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar 
ways in which my consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. 
These ways were quite spontaneous, and, so to speak, inevitable 
and irresistible. First, I personified the earthquake as a per- 
manent individual entity. ... It came, moreover, directly to 
me. It stole in behind my hack, and once inside the room, had 
me all to itself, and could manifest itself convincingly. Animus 
and intent were never more present in any human action, nor 
did any human activity ever more definitely point back to a 
living a^ent as its source and origin. . . . For “ science,” when 
the tensions in the earth’s crust reach the breaking-point, and 
strata fall into an altered equilibrium, earthquake is simply the 
collective name of all the cracks and shakings and disturbances 
that happen. They are the earthquake. But for me the earth- 
quake was the cause of the disturbances, and the perception 
of it as a living a^ent was irresistible. It had an overpower- 
ing dramatic convincingness, I realize now better than ever 
how inevitable were men’s earlier myfchologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the grain of our 
spontaneous perceiving are the later habits into which science 
educates us ’ (Memories and Studies, London, 1911, pp. 210- 
214). 

In this graphic acconnt of his mental attitude at 
a moment of crisis given us hy a leading psycholo- 
gist and a master of description, although the term 
‘instinctive’ does not occur, what is commonly 
understood by the word in its wider and currently 
popular sense is admirably exemplified. The out- 
look of the moment was not that which calls into 
play the rational faculties developed by scientific 
thought j it was far more primitive and unsophisti- 
cated. What James wished to emphasize is, 
seemingly, that, in face of a new and thrilling 
experience, deep-.seated natural tendencies, spon- 
taneous and nowise explicitly volitional, emerged 
unsummoned in the light of consciousness — and 
especially a tendency to personify the cause of the 
disaster, and to attribute to that cause malign 
intent. The natural man in William James was, 
during those forty-eight seconds, laid bare; Ms 
science, his psychology, his philosophy had not, 
just then, a word of protest to utter. The sudden 
onslaught of the earthquake shock caught the 
guardians of the citadel of reason asleep at their 
post. Whether the verdict of reason or that of 
instinct was the truer verdict is not here the 
point. The point is that the verdict of instinct 
was in possession. That James’s attitude was 
spontaneous rather than deliberate, and that his 
swift interpretation of the meaning of the calami- 
tous situation wa.s charged with a sense of its 
being inevitable and irresistible— as much beyond 
his control as the earthquake itself — ^is clear from 
the description he gave Just after the event. But 
whether this direct and immediate pronouncement 
of the natural man within him was due to some- 
thing innate in liis mental constitution, or was the 
unbidden outcome of acquired habits of mind — 
habits perhaps acquired in quite early stages of his 
development — he does not attempt to determine. 
And, if it was partly due to the one and partly^ to 
the other, he does not pause to assign something 
like approximate^ values to the innate and to the 
acquired determinants of the attitude spontane- 
ously assumed. No doubt, since Ms aim was to 
describe faithfully what passed through his mind 
at the moment 'when the earthquake caught him 
in its grip, he was wise not to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of an exceedingly difficult problem. So 
difficult, indeed, is this problem that it is question- 
able whether it is possible to solve it on the basis 
of the broader definition of the term * instinctive.’ 
Innate tendencies are undoubtedly profoundly 
modified in the light of the experience which is 
personally acquired through education, through 
f'ommerce with the world of nature, and through 


a thousand social influences in childhood and in 
later life. Can we eliminate these if the question 
arises whether the moral and religious attitude of 
the adult is instinctive in the sense of being, 
strictly speaking, innate and not acq^uired — or 
even predominantly inborn, no matter now much 
they have been directed in early education? To 
differentiate the strictl^^ congenital factors of the 
tendencies and propensities of mature life from 
those which have been insensibly developed through 
individual training and habit seems, at present, 
to he a task beyond the powers of psychological 
analysis. 

Still, analysis may help us on our way towards 
the solution of such problems. A resolute and 
suggestive attempt to lay bare the innate founda- 
tions of the mental life of man is made in "W. 
McDongall’s Introduction to Social Psychology 
(London, 1908). He holds that the problem for 
solution has been mis-stated — nay more, com- 
pletely inverted. 

The doctrine has been accepted, he says, that * men normally 
and in the vast majority of cases act reasonably and as they 
ought to act,* so that the question arises why they sometimes 
act otherwise ; ‘ whereas the truth is that men are moved by a 
variety of impulses whose nature has been determined by long 
ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the life of 
men in civilized societies ; and the psychological problem we 
have to solve . . . is— How can we account for the fact that 
men so moved ever come to act as they ought or morally and 
reasonably?’ For ‘mankind is only a little bit reasonable and 
to a great extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreason- 
able ways’ (pp. 10, 11). 

This is McDougall’s way of asking the question 
how moral and rational conduct have been evolved. 
But he renders the question more concrete by ask- 
ing from what primitive impulses, common to men 
and the higher animals, this progressive evolution 
has proceeded. And his answer is : From a rela- 
tively small number of primitive instincts. 

Tliese instincts are directly or indirectly the 
prime movers of all human activity. By the cona- 
tive and impulsive force of some instinct, or of 
some habit derived from an instinct, every train 
of thought, however cold and passionless 'it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and every 
bodily activity is initiated and sustained. There 
is on the inlet side the presentation of some situa- 
tion or of some problem ; there is on the outlet 
side an appropriate response in bodily behaviour 
or in mental activity j and between these two 
there is the conative impulse emotionally toned 
in some more or less specific manner. Analysis 
discloses in any such emotional impulse, no matter 
how complex, a subtle combination of a few primi- 
tive instincts; and any higher secondary or ter- 
tiary product of evolution may, therefore, be 
regarded as a synthesis of a few primary con- 
stituents. What, then, are these primitive and 
elemental factors in the conative life of social 
mankind? The principal instincts of man, each 
of which is also a primary emotion, are, according 
to McDougall’s analysis, seven in number ; (1) the 
instinct of flight and the emotion of fear ; (2) the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust ; 
(3) the instinct of curiosity and the emotion of 
wonder; (4) the instinct of pugnacity and the 
emotion of anger ; (6) and (6) the instincts of self- 
abasement (or subjection) and of self-assertion (or 
self -display), and the emotions of subjection or of 
elation (positive or negative self-feeling) ; (7) the 
parental instinct and tender emotion. These seven 
instincts 

‘are those whose excitement yields the most definite of the 
primary emotions, and from these seven emotions together with 
the feelings of pleasure and pain (and perhaps also feelings of 
excitement and of depression) are compounded all, or almost 
all, tile affective states that are popularly recognized as 
emotions, and for which common speech has definite names* 
(p. 81). 

To these are added, in a supplementary list, the 
instinct of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, 
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the instinct of acquisition, and that of construc- 
tion. Among the more general innate tendencies, 
whose behaviour-outlet is less definite and circum- 
scribed, are sympathy, suggestibility, imitation, 
play, habit, and certain ingrained temperamental 
factors. 

It must be remembered that the presented situa- 
tions which call forth such emotional impulses as 
self-abasement, or self-assertion, or the parental 
instinct with its tender emotion are very varied, 
and may be much modified in the course of the 
development of individual experience as life runs 
its coipse. It must be remembered also that the 
resulting hehaviour is no less varied and no less 
subject to modification through acquired habit. 
But McDougall contends that the central emotion- 
all;^-toned impulse remains relatively unchanged 
amid changing circumstances and varied response. 
All the principal instincts of man, he says, are 
liable to modifications of their afferent and motor 
parts, while their central parts remain unchanged 
and determine the emotional tone and the visceral 
changes characteristic of the excitement of the in- 
stinct, No doubt this must be taken in a relative 
sense ; but even on these terms it is open to ques- 
tion whether there are not as many different shades 
and varieties of, say, tender emotion as there are 
situations which call it into being, and modes of 
behaviour which further qualify its experiential 
nature. We must, however, attempt to classify 
inodes of instinctive experience which are he- 
vdldering in their rich variety and multiplicity, 
and of which perhaps no two are in all respects 
quite alike. McDougairs treatment is a helpful 
step towards such a classification of experiences 
which are differentiated, with much residual over- 
lap, and what H. Bergson terms ^ interpenetration/ 
through the presentation of diverse situations and 
by means of that instinctive behaviour in their 
midst which is a legacy of ages of evolutionary 
preparation. 

We have thus a list of seven or more elementary 
‘propensities* or impulses which may be predi- 
cated of man in virtue of his innate and hereditary 
constitution. Each concrete case of predication 
is, of course, conditional upon the presentation of 
a situation of somewhat varied nature, and upon 
the performance of sundry appropriate activities 
linked therewith. But, as experience develops 
and becomes more complex, the life of emotion 
and conduct becomes richer, more subtly differenti- 
ated, and more harmoniously integrated. Still, 
according to McDougall, whom 'we are taking as 
our accredited guide, no new elementary factors 
are introduced. The higher and richer emotions 
are compounds of the primary emotions subtly 
combined or blended. We may take as examples 
admiration, awe, and reverence, since these are 
salient features in the religious attitude. With 
regard to admiration, McDougall says, there seem 
to be two primary emotions essentially involved 
in the state provoked by the contemplation of the 
admired object, namely, wonder and negative self- 
feeling or the emotion of submission. Thus ad- 
miration is a binary compound. But awe is a 
tertiary compound, since an element of fear is also 
ipresent. Awe is, indeed, of many shades, ranging 
from that in wliich admiration is hut slightly 
tinged with fear to that in which fear is only 
slightly tinged with admiration. But, unless fear 
is in some measure incorporated with wonder and 
submission, the emotion which we name awe is not 
fully constituted. And, when to awe, as a tertiary 
compound, gratitude is also added, we experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Now, 
gratitude itself is a binary compound of tender 
emotion and submission or negative self-feeling. 
Submission is thus doubly emphasized, for it is 


a constituent both of admiration and of gratitude. 
Thus we have a highly complex and predominantly 
submissive emotional state, but still one which is 
compounded of elementary instinctive and emo- 
tional constituents. Now, 

* reverence is the religious emotion par excellence ; few merely 
human powers are capable of exciting reverence, the blend of 
wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self -feeling. Those 
human beings who inspire reverence, or who are by custom 
and convention considered to be entitled to inspire it, usually 
owe^ their reverend character to their being regarded as the 
ministers and dispensers of Divine power. . . . The history of 
religion seems to show us the gradual genesis of this highly 
complex emotion. Primitive religion seems to have kept 
separate the superhuman objects of its component emotions, 
the terrible or awe-inspiring powers on the one hand, the 
kindly beneficent powers that inspired gratitude on the other, 
and it was not until religious doctrine had undergone a long 
evolution that, by a process of syncretism or fusion, it achieved 
the conception of a Deity whose attributes were capable of 
evolving all the elements of the complex emotions of reverence ’ 
(ib. pp. 182, 185). 

McDougall has an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the difference in attitude which charac- 
terizes religion on the one hand and magic on the 
other. He suggests that the fundamental distinc- 
tion between religions and magical practices is 
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives 
the powers it envisages as personal powers, while 
magic conceives them as impersonal, but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of sub- 
mission, the magical attitude that of self-asser- 
tion, and that the forces which both magical and 
religious practices are concerned to influence may 
be conceived in either case as i3ersonal or imper- 
sonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time 
bows down before his fetish in supplication, and at 
another seeks to compel its assistance by threats 
or s])ells, adopts towards the one object alter- 
nately the religious and the magical attitude. 
In this connexion we may ask whether 'William 
James’s attitude in presence of the personified 
earthquake, as an attitude of submission, was 
religious in its nature. 

The point of view which McDougall has developed 
in his discussion of reverence in its relation to 
religion is interesting and suggestive. But ques- 
tions of no little dimculty arise. Granted that 
reverence may he regarded as such a compound of 
elementary factors as McDougall has indicated, 
how far may we regard tlie process of compounding 
as an innate propensity, and thus look upon rever- 
ence in its developed form as instinctive in the 
broader acceptation of the term — an acceptation 
somewhat broader than that which he advocates ? 
Is the process of blending as instinctive as the 
elementary factors which are blended ? And, if so, 
instinctive in what sense t Is it instinctive in its 
unreasoned and involuntary spontaneity ? Is it in- 
stinctive as wholly unlearnt ? Can we say that it 
is entirely congenital and nowise acquired ? And, 
if in some measure acquired, are w'e to regard the 
acquisition as a relatively negligible modification 
of an attitude that is fundamentally innate ? The 
answers to these questions in some degree turn 
upon the previous answer to that most vexed of 
vexed questions with regard to the inheritance of 
that which is acquired in the course of individual 
life. But apart from this question, which cannot 
here he discussed, it is exceedingly difficult to 
determine how far attitudes which are seemingly 
racial in character are due to inborn proclivities or 
tendencies, and how far these attitudes are due to 
the influence of the environment on each succeed- 
ing generation- and to the traditional outlook im- 
parted through early education. W. C. D- and 
0. D. Whetham, in Science and the. Human Mind 
(London, 1912, p. 25 f.), have drawn attention to 
tile fact that, whereas 

‘in OhaldEea and, more markedly, in Assyria, the ^ods were 
usually csonceivod as liostile to man, pursuing him m life and. 
death with implacable hatred ; in Egj’pt, as in Greece, the 
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divine powers were represented in mythology as friendly, ready 
to watch over, to protect, and to guide mankind in life, in death, 
and in the after- world. It would he interesting to enquire what 
share the external conditions of their lives have in shaping their 
attitude towards the forces of nature and the mythology by 
which they endeavour to interpret the phenomena of the world 
and of consciousness. In Egypt, the Nile, with its regular and 
unfailing rise and fall, was the source of all fertility— steady, 
trustworthy, and friendly. In Ohaldsea, the tempestuous and 
incalculable flooding of the Euphrates and the Tigris made life 
on their hanks dangerous and uncertain. Nature was hostile, 
ready to sweep away man and his puny works in one unforeseen 
ruin. ... In the one case, any attempt to understand or to 
control the elemental forces becomes an impious and useless 
action. Deceit and trickery by magic and sorcery, or, at the 
best, propitiation of the hostile powers by sacrificial bribes, 
represent the logical outcome of this view of nature. . . . But 
in the other case, where the deities are friendly, any increase of 
man's mastery over his surroundings is approved by the tutelary 
powers, and is probably directed by them, since it is their good 
pleasure to help him on his way. One or other of these alterna- 
tive attitudes of mind predominates in every religious system, 
according to the race and circumstances of those who hold 
to it.' 

Here we have different attitudes as the result of 
differences of environment. We speak of the net 
result as illustrating racial characteristics. But it 
is hard to say how far the * instinctive ^ attitude 
assumed is congenital and innate, and how far it 
lias been handed on by tradition in the social 
milim of the race. 

Although McDougall deals with admiration, 
awe, and reverence under the heading of ‘ com- 
plex emotions that do not necessarily imply the 
existence of sentiments,’ his treatment of their 
connexion with religion leads us to infer that, at 
the stage of mental development when religions 
conceptions are in being, they are incorporated in 
that higher ideational synthesis in which the senti- 
ments play so conspicuous a part. By sentiment 
we are to understand, following A. F. Shand 
(* Character and the Emotions,’ in Mind^ new ser., 
V. [1896]), an organized system of emotional ten- 
dencies centred around the idea of an object. The 
object here is not merely a presentation to per- 
ceptual experience evoking such naive behaviour, 
adapted to the immediate situation, as is found in 
animal life. It is a centre, not only of a system of 
emotional dispositions, but of a system of know- 
ledge in some degree organized, and of a system of 
conduct which is significantly related to the idea 
of the object or class of objects. It is always in 
some measure a centre of thought, of emotional 
tendency, and of conscious endeavour. Otherwise 
it does not attain to the level of sentiment, which 
is always in alliance with concepts and with con- 
duct. On these terms the sentiment cannot be 
wholly instinctive in the sense that it is on the 
same ^ane as the innate ideas of early writers. 
As McDougall says, 

‘ the organization of the sentiments in the developing mind is 
determined by the course of experience ; that is to say, the 
sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not 
natively given in the inherited constitution ’ (p. 159). 

None the less, it may he founded on an inherited 
basis. 

If, then, the question be raised whether the 
moral sentiments (centred around the ideas of self 
and of alter) and the religious sentiments (centred 
around the idea of a super-alter as source and 
cause of mundane happenings) are instinctive, our 
answer must again depend on the connotation to 
be attached to this perplexingly elusive term. 
That in the course of life they may become in- 
stinctive, in the sense that they rise unbidden and 
spontaneously within the mind without explicit 
rational hacking, when the circumstances are of 
the appropriate land, can scarcely be questioned. 
That they are instinctive, in the sense that they 
are the outcome of a hereditary bias or proclivity 
in the native constitution of man, is more open to 
question, and is as roundly asserted by some people 
as it is flatly denied by others. 

The fact is that, when once we accept the broad 


and general usage of popular speech, anything like 
a precise and clear definition of instinct becomes 
very difficult, if not impossible. And perhaps 
some measure of vagueness and elasticity is com- 
monly regarded as only right and fitting where 
strict accuracy of scientific interpretation is at 
present unattainable. If the instinctive in man is 
to be taken as synonymous with ‘ of or belonging 
to his constitution as human,’ do we mean the 
constitution of the infant at birth, or the constitu- 
tion of the adult after a prolonged period of educa- 
tion and development ? Or do we mean neither of 
these, but rather some indwelling principle of 
synthesis — or, if it he preferred, a synthetic ten- 
dency the existence of wliich is inferred from certain 
observed facts — in virtue of which man is at birth 
and throughout life what he is or may become? 
By this nothing more mysterious is implied than 
that which is commonly accepted as the ground of 
emhryological development in the organism, or 
even, in inorganic nature, as the ground of crystal- 
line synthesis or of the formation of complex 
chemical compounds. The acceptance of a specific 
constitutional factor is only carrying up into the 
realm of mind what is by many regarded as 
scientifically legitimate in the interpretation of 
other natural phenomena. Assume, e,g., that ten- 
der emotion (to select one item from McDougall’s 
list) is what, to borrow a term from Mendelian 
interpretation, may be regarded as a ‘ unit charac- 
ter.’ Even thus regarded, it is a synthesis of no 
little complexity. Its components are more ele- 
mentary factors which are additive in the emotional 
state ; and they are |)robahly more than additive 
in that in their combination they possess a consti- 
tutive quality which gives to the algebraical sum 
of the factors what we may perhaps term its 
peculiar and specific emotional timhre. Just as a 
note played on the violin gives a complex periodic 
wave aflbrding to our consciousness a simultaneous 
combination of the fundamental tone and an orderly 
series of fainter overtones, and yet there is some- 
thing about the timbre of the note which is not 
merely additive but constitutive of that peculiar 
auditory experience, so in tender emotion there is 
a constitutive supplement to the additive factors— 
a supplement which gives to these factors in com- 
bination the characteristic property of the unit 
character as a synthetic wliole. To pursue the 
analogy a stage further, just as a musical chord is 
not only the additive sum of the constituent tones 
and overtones simultaneously presented to hear- 
ing, but has its constitutive property as a chords 
so, too, the blend of wonder, negative self -feeling, 
and fear, as generators of the complex emotion of 
awe, aflbrds in consciousness what we may term an 
emotional chord, the specific nature of which is not 
exhausted by giving a list of its factors. When 
the emotional chord has its definite place in life’s 
symphony, and derives further and richer signifi- 
cance from its context, it is raised to the level of a 
sentiment, and, in relation to the context, has a 
higher constitutive value. 

Not all psychologists would concur in such state- 
ments as these. But many are prepared to accept 
what W. Wundt (An Introduction to Psychology ^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 164) has termed the 
principle of creative resultants — creative in the 
sense that the resultant compounds have new pro- 
perties. This principle, he says, attempts to state 
the fact that 

* in all psychical oomhinationS the product is not the mere sum 
of the separate elements that compose such combinations, but 
that it represents a new creation ' (p. 164). 

This is extended to the whole realm of life in 
Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution, which 
many biologists can accept without subscribing to 
his radical vitalism. Even in the inorganic world 
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the same principle holds. W. Nernst teaches 
(q^uoted in The New Realism^ New York, 1912, 
p. 238) that, while a large number of physical 
properties are clearly additive, there are other 
properties which are not merely additive. Such 
non-additive properties, he says, are termed con- 
stitutive. 

Granted, then, that in the course of mental 
development new constitutive properties of, let us 
say, the moral and religious emotions and senti- 
ments are characteristic evolutionary features that 
supervene at critical periods of synthesis, our im- 
mediate question is whether they should be regarded 
as instinctive in that broader sense of the term 
which is here provisionally accepted. They ap- 
pear to be distinctive of man in virtue of his 
inherent constitution as human; they appear to 
be in large measure beyond volitional control ; 
from the ethical point of view they appear to be 
the outcome of character (which is the constitutive 
factor) rather than the sum of the conditions which, 
of course, must supply the requisite additive data ; 
and on such grounds they may well be claimed to 
be instinctive in the widest sense of the term. On 
such grounds, therefore, it can scarcely be denied 
that the moral and religious sentiments, so widely 
prevalent in mankind, though they assume varied 
forms under varied circumstances, have an instinc- 
tive basis in the human constitution, 

Literature.— Biological treatment (chiefly) : C. Darwin, 
Origin of iSfpecies, London, 1859 ; G. J. Komanes, Mental Em~ 
lution in AninnalSy do. 1883 ; C. Lloyd Morgan, JElabit and 
Instinct, do. 1896. 

Sociological treatment : W. McDougall, Introduction, to 
Social Psychology, do, 1908. 

Psychological treatment: Text-books of Psychology, s.v.; 
W. James, Principles of Psychology, do. 1891 ; G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology^, do. 1913. 

Of. also H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason, do. 1898 ; 
L. T. Hobhouse, MM in Evolution, do. 1902 ; W. Wundt, 
Human and Animal Psychology, Eng, tr., do. 1894 ; E. Was- 
mann, Instinct and Intelligence, Eng. fcr., do. 1903 ; C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Instinct and Experience, do. 1912. 

C. Lloyd Morgam*. 

INSTITUTIONS (Indian ).i--A native of India, 
as observed ^ B. C. Bose in his attractive little 
work, The Rindoos as they are, is a religious 
character. ‘He is bom religiously, lives religi- 
ousl;^, eats religiously, walks religiously, writes 
religiously, sleeps religiously, and dies religiously.^ 
All the more important ancient institutions of the 
Aryan Indians may be said to have a religious 
tinge. Even the rules of Government, as framed 
by the Brahmans, are essentially theocratical. It 
is true that they could never have been^ fully 
enforced, hut, whenever Brahmanism was in the 
ascendant in a Hindu State, the orthodox union of 
Church and State was carried into practice as 
much as was found practicable. Thus one of the 
eight ministers appointed hy the great Sivaji, the 
founder of Mahratta power, was entrusted with 
the exercise of all the sovereign's ecclesiastical 
powers, and was to order punishment to be in- 
nicted after investigating into what is and what is 
not in accordance with the religious law (A.D. 
1674). The main inspiripg principle of the whole 
movement initiated by Sivaji, and carried on by 
his successors, was the preservation of the Hindu 
religion against foreign aggression.^ The admini- 
stration of justice, which was considered one of the 
principal duties of a king, is similarly character- 
ized, the test hy ordeal being a tegular feature of 
judicial proceedings (see Law). 

Caste, whatever its origin, ^ is another im- 
portant institution of an essentially religious or 
hierarchical nature. As observed m the Report 
on the Census of 1901 (p. 360), the most obvious 

1 The institutions of other countries are sufficiently described, 

each under its own title# , , , 

2 See K. T. Telang, ‘ Gleanings from MarSltha Ohronicles,' in 
Trans, of the 9th Cong, of Orimtalists, London, 1892, i. 262 


characteristic of the ordinary Hindu is his ac- 
ceptance of the Brahmanical supremacy and of 
the caste system. Although the political power of 
the Brahman caste is gone, their influence with 
Hindu society continues to shoAv itself in what has 
been called the Brahmanization of non-Hinduized 
castes— the endeavour to rise in the social scale by 
adopting the characteristic social customs of the 
Brahmans, such as infant marriage and the prohi- 
bition of widow remarriage. 

Passing to religious institutions in the proper 
sense of the term, we may perhaps mention the 
following as specially characteristic. Purity, both 
external and internal, is a great object with 
Hindus of every sect and persuasion, and manifold 
are the rules regarding the avoidance of pollution 
or defilement, and the removal of its consequences 
where it has been contracted (see Pxteification, 
Food). There is not only a fully developed system 
of penances (see Expiation and Atonement), 
but an endless round of devotional acts tending 
to the expiation of guilt and to the acquisition of 
spiritual merit. The samsJedras or sacraments, 
to be performed during pregnancy {pumsavana, 
simantonnayana), at childbirth {jatakarma), when 
the child receives a name {ndmakarana), when it 
first gets rice to eat [anna^^rdsana], on the first 
hair-clipping {chudu), when the boy is girt with 
the sacred thread {upanayana), on marriage 
{vivdha), after deatii, etc., are still kept as of old, 
and form a regular source of income for the 
Brahmans officiating at these ceremonies# Thus 
among the Patane Prahhus of Poona, a highly 
respectable caste, la birth was said to cost £20 to £40, 
a tliread-girding £20 to £50, the marriage of a son 
£150 to £400, of a daughter £100 to £500, a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £20, a pregnancy £10 to £15, 
the death of an adult £20 to £30, of a child 10s. to 
£5 {BG xviii. 194). Marriage is a particularly 
expensive and solemn celebration, at which many 
of the old rites described in Sanskrit literature are 
still observed, together with many new ones. The 
special importance and sanctity attributed to the 
institution of marriage in the Hindu religion 
become conspicuous equally in the before-men- 
tioned customs of infant marriage and of prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage. By betrothing their 
children at an early age, parents could best pro- 
vide for their not remaining unmarried, a spinster, 
especially of the Brahman caste, being considered 
a disgrace to her family. This early betrothal was 
in reality the decisive act, though married life 
could not begin till some years later; and thus 
arose the peculiarly Indian institution of virgin 
widows, remarriage of a woman, like divorce, 
being unknown to the BrS-hmanical law of India 
(see CHILD-Mabbiage). The former practice of 
sail, or self-immolation of widows, has been 
abolished by the British Government. The two 
ceremonies of tonsure and of thread-girding 
(see Initiation) are considered important events 
in the life of a Hindu boy. ^ The ordinaij mode 
of disposing of the dead is by cremation (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead). Every 
death is followed hy a certain period of impurity, 
and hy the offering, at regular intervals, of 
sacrificial oblations cdled krdddha to the manes. 
Adopting a boy, though not a sacrament, is a 
religious act of considerable importance for 
Indian family life (see Adoption). According 
to the religious duties prevailing in each successive 
stage of life, there are four dkramm, or orders,^ in 
the life of a Brahman, of pupil IfrahmAicharin), 
married householder \gfhmim), hermit {vdna- 
prastha), and ascetic {yafi, hhihsu). Of these, 
however, the order of hermits has died out, and 
the pupil and ascetic are chiefly represented hy the 
chelas and gur%is of the monastic orders of the 
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present day, so that the householder is the ordinary 
type of the modern Brahman (see Asrama). 

Monastic life is common enough in India, and 
many convents {rmtha) possess considerable endow- 
ments, for the devolution of which, after the death 
of their heads, there are special rules of succession 
(see IKHREITANCE). Idol-worship exists both in 
private houses and in public temples. Bathing^ 
particularly in a sacred river, is considered highly 
efficacious, and belongs to the class of daily duties. 
There are brotherhoods of priests, such as the 
GahgdputrcbSt waiting on the bathers. Sacrificing 
was considered one of the principal duties of a 
Brahman, from the discharge of which a consider- 
able part of his income was derived. The horse- 
sacrifice {aimmedha fe.-y.]) is an instance of a. sacrifice 
on a large scale which not only is described in Sans- 
krit literature, but of which there are several his- 
torical instances as well, such as the horse-sacrifice 
of king Pusyamitra (2nd cent. B.C.), and of king 
Samudragupta (4th cent. A.D.). The practice of 
animal sacrifice is nowadays confined to certain 
religions sects, but other oblations to the gods, to 
deified ancestors, etc., are very common. Thus 
the tutelary deity of a respectable Hindu house- 
hold is worshipped every morning and evening by 
the hereditary or priest, of the family, who 

is allowed to carry home, after the close of the 
service, the offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, 
and milk made to the god. Endowments for a 
family idol are very usual, especially in Bengal. 
Fuhhc charities are also recommended a great 
deal, and supposed to confer the highest bliss in a 
future state on those who offer them. They in- 
clude the foundation and repair of temples and 
sanctuaries, together with endowments for^ the 
maintenance of the priesthood and of the idol j 
the establishment of an image in a temple; the 
digging of pools and tanks, especially near a public 
road, to supply the thirsty with water ; the plant- 
ing of trees, particularly of sacred trees ; the 
building of lodging-houses or sheds for travellers ; 
the huuding of flights of steps to descend into 
a tank or sacred river. Thus king Asoka in 
his inscriptions (3rd cent. B.C.) boasts of having 
planted banyan-trees on the high-roads to give 
shade to man and beast, of having planted mango- 

f roves, of having ordered wells to he dug^ and rest- 
ouses to be built, and numerous watering-places 
to be prepared here and there for the enjoyment of 
man ana beast. Arrangements for the healing 
of man and beast were provided by the same 
king. Benevolent institutions and religious estab- 
lishments were also founded by king Har§a 
throughout his empire (7th cent. A-D.). 

Bospitality is enjoined as a religious duty, 
being one of the five great devotional acts {mahd- 
yajna) according to the Code of Manu (iii. 69), who 
declares that a Brahman sojourning in a house with- 
out being honoured takes to himself all the merit 
of the householder’s good deeds {ih, 100). Making 
gifts to Brahmans, and honouring and serving them, 
are also considered highly meritorious (see Gifts). 
Austerities (Janets) of every kind, andmortifi cation of 
the body, are believed to lead not only to heavenly 
bliss, hut to the acquisition of miraculous power 
in this life, the great deity Siva himself being 
represented as practising severe asceticism in a 
brest. The wonderful performances of Indian 
ascetics in the way of self-torment are sufficiently 
well known. Fasting is an important element 
in many of these self-imposed austerities and 
penances, and seems to have been carried to a 
surprising extent. It also enters very largely into 
the conxp^sition of the so-called vratas, or devo- 
tional acts, tendiim to the gratification of some 
special desire (see Festivals and Fast?, Vows). 
Visiting sacred ifiaces of pilgriniage^ {Mrtha) is 


supposed to have the efi’ect of wiping off the guilt 
of even a heavy sin. An ancient Sanskrit text, 
the Vismisutra (ch. Ixxxv.), names no fewer than 
53 different places of pilgrimage, including Puslikar, 
Bodh Gaya, Prayaga (Allahabad), the hanks of 
the Ganges, and of other sacred rivers, etc. Great 
feasts and pompous religious displays, such as the 
Durgd Bujd in Bengal and the Car Festival at 
Puri, still tend as of old to excite the religious 
fervour of worshippers. In the devotional prac- 
tices and daily worship of the Brahmans, texts 
from the Veda, such as their sacred prayer called 
gayatrl, occupy a conspicuous place. According 
to the smfti, Brahmans had to devote a large 
number of years to the study of the Vedas, and 
there were lifelong students {naisthikahrahma- 
charin) leading an unmarried life in the family of 
their teacher. Religious education was also to a 
great extent in the hands of the monks, some of 
whose educational institutions, such as the great 
convent of Nalanda (2nd cent. A.B.), were fre- 
quented by thousands of pupils. Though Sanskrit 
learning has gone down very much at the present 
day, the monastic establishments of the different 
religious sects continue to be centres of religious 
instruction. Public recitations from tbe Furdnas 
and other sacred books also continue to be in 
vogue, and the mere repetition of the name of 
one’s guardian deity is considered a meritorious 
practice. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH.-^-The ‘Insti- 
tutional Church’ is a clumsy title used to describe 
a modern development of Church life necessitated 
by new social conditions. It is not clear how the 
term originated, but it was first heard in America 
about a quarter of a century ago. Before that 
time many attempts had been made sporadically 
to minister through the Churches to the social 
needs of the community; and social settlements 
had arisen which were in some instances definitely 
linked to certain Churches, and in all cases a pro- 
duct of the Christian social spirit. These ‘ settle- 
ments ’ consisted, at first, of groups of men or 
women, associated for the study of social condi- 
tions, and living the community life. As they 
developed, however, more elaborate buildings were 
erected, in which provision was made for educa- 
tional work and social engagements, so making 
the settlement central to the life of the community 
alike for instruction, inspiration, and recreation. 
In a sense the settlement aimed at the recovery 
of an old ideal, for time was when the Church 
stood for education, for the relief of poverty, and 
generally for the practical care of the community. 
But man^ settlements not only had no direct con- 
nexion with any Church, hut were anxious to em- 
phasize the fact lest any suspicion of proselytizing 
should attach to their work. On the other hand, 
those who valued the Church idea and who were 
anxious to strengthen the position of the Church 
within the life of the community, looked at the 
modern problem from this point of view. They 
saw that there was no institution through which 
the settlement workers brought their influence to 
bear upon their neighbours which might not with 
equal advantage be used by the Christian Church. 

It goes without saying that this conviction was 
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confirmed by the new sense which was being de- 
veloped among the members of all Churches as to 
their duty to the young. The English Sunday 
Schools have seldom succeeded in retaining their 
older scholars. Even in schools where large Bible 
Classes exist, the need for some week-day provision 
for keeping in touch with these young men and 
women was increasingly felt. The statistics were 
alarming as to the small number of young people 
who went forward in membership from the school 
to the Church. R. W. Dale, on a memorable occa- 
sion, pressed home the question, *How have we 
lost them ? ’ Certain religious associations sprang 
into existence to meet this felt need. The Chris- 
tian Endeavour Societies (see art. CamsTiAN En- 
BBAVOUR) were probably the most successful iu 
making appeal to the religious nature of the young. 
But the Church was even then hardly prepared to 
recogm 2 e that the physical and intellectual needs 
are equally urgent, and that it may form part ‘of 
her duty to make provision for these. In some 
communions this ideal was advocated ; and what 
were known as ‘Guilds* were formed upon the 
explicit basis of the organic unity of our nature, 
and that just because we are human beings we 
must be treated as such. Hence the Guild had 
its athletic and social programme as well as its 
intellectual and religious one. The Guild move- 
ment had a partial success, "Where the home-life 
is normal and strong, it is evident that the need 
for many of the activities of such societies is 
less insistent. But modern Britain and modern 
America have tended increasingly to produce over- 
crowded areas, where little or nothing deserving 
the name of home-life exists, and where all social 
and recreative satisfactions must be sought for 
elsewhere. Earnest people in all Churches began 
to see that the problem before them was to adapt 
the Church’s institutions to the needs of areas such 
as these. 

One other movement had brought home this 
problem to the conscience of Christian people. 
This was what was known as the ‘P.B. A. ’move- 
ment, by means of which large congregations of 
men and women were brought together on Sunday 
afternoons for purposes which, it would he fair to 
say, were at once religious and social. These 
people were not exclusively young people. They 
were workmen and their wives, for the most part ; 
and very many belonged to the poorest classes in 
the community. They enjoyed and profited by 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, with its freedom 
from conventionality ; and they soon formed them- 
selves into societies with branches designed to pro- 
mote thrift, to encourage reading, and to secure 
effective house-to-house visitation. But, in the 
majority of cases, the Churches had no hospitality 
to offer them apart from the Sunday meeting. It 
was borne in upon the minds of those who were 
especially concerned that the Church should pros- 
per in the industrial districts that something must 
he designed more satisfactory than the orthodox 
place of worship, with rigid pews, which is usually 
closed from Sunday night to Sunday morning. The 
Institutional Church was an inevitable product of 
the new-born ambition of the Church of Christ to 
minister to our modern social needs. 

The Institutional Church, therefore, was a prac- 
tical experiment along the lines indicated. It aimed 
at bridging the gulf between the Sunday School 
and the Church j it aimed at ministering to the 
development of a man’s all-round nature ; it aimed 
at mafeing such provision as is necessary under 
social conditions which make true home-life im- 
possible. In many instances old places of worship 
were modernized into halls, with seats instead of 
pews, platforms instead of pulpits, and equally 
serviceable for public worship, lectures, concerts, 


and other meetings. This becomes the central 
meeting-place of the Church, where its members 
receive their vows of dedication to the social ser- 
vice to which Christ calls His people. There, too, 
the obligations of the Christian life are pressed 
upon those who have not as yet accepted them, 
There the Gospel of Brotherhood, with its innu- 
merable applications, is preached to gatherings 
of men and women. Then, round about the cen- 
tral building are smaller halls and rooms of 
various kinds, some of them for conferences and 
discussions, some of tliem for music or art, some 
of them for recreation and games, some of them 
for reading and writing, and some for social con- 
versation. Clubs are formed for working lads 
or girls ; and gymnastics, singing, elocution, cook- 
ing, wood -carving, dressmaking, signalling, and 
many other wholesome activities are organized. 
The settlement idea is conserved by means of sister- 
hoods, whose members conduct such classes, and 
do much of the visitation and administration of 
relief inseparable from a many-sided work like 
this ; and who commonly live together either in 
rooms on the Church premises or in a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Lectures, scientific, 
literary, historical, and economic, bring the public 
together on the basis of some general interest. By 
all these means an attempt is made, and realized, 
to strengthen the social bond, and demonstrate 
that everything that makes for human happiness 
and efficiency is part of the mission of religion. 

It will be seen from this that the In^slitutional 
Church is best able to carry out what is known as 
the policy of ‘ counter-attractions.’ W. S. Eains- 
ford, formerly rector of St. George’s, New York, 
has described [Preacher* s Story of Ms Worh, New 
York, 1904) how this policy was gradually forced 
upon him by the necessities of the situation. The 
evil associations of the saloon compelled him to 
provide a social centre with wholesome food and 
drink ; the undesirable danemg saloons drove him 
to permit dancing in his church hall ; tlie doubtful 
dramatic exhibitions of all kinds led him to organ- 
ize a dramatic society for the production of good, 
wholesome plays. Probably few, if any, of the 
similar experiments in England have been on so 
comprehensive a scale as Rainsford’s ; but the need 
to provide counter-attractions to the public-houses, 
and to supply refreshments, good ana lively music, 
billiards and other games, and abundant social 
opportunities, apart from the unwholesome atmo- 
sphere of licensed premises, is just as great in Eng 
land as in New York. Instances might be quoted 
in which social enterprises of an even more ambi- 
tious character have been successfully carried out, 
such as labour-yards, night-shelters, and even hos- 
itals and orphanages j but there is an increasing 
isposition not to burden the Church with work 
which the State should properly undertake. N ever- 
theless, the Church has led the way in many new 
forms of work among the young. The crdche^ or 
day nursery, where infants are well nursed and fed 
while their motliers are away at work, and the 
‘ play-centre,’ where, outside school hours, children 
•vmo have no playground hut the street are taught 
organized games, form part of the operations of 
nearly all Institutional (Churches. 

The ideal aimed at is of a Mother Church which 
thus offers hospitality to all men, women, and chil- 
dren, and aiplies herself to discover and to satisfy 
their needs. The centre of the whole organization 
is the society of avowed disciples of Christ, who 
are inspired by His example and teaching, and 
who, in His spirit, are dedicated to the ends of 
His kingdom. The members of the Institutional 
Churcli would always feel that they had failed in 
their mission to any one who had come within 
their influence, and ‘joined one or other of their 
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iastitiitioiis, xmless thej had converted him into a 
Christian citizen, and inspired a disinterested zeal 
for human betterment. This can be brought about 
only, as they would confess, by contact with a 
living Church. Thus the Institutional Church is 
not under any temptation to magni^ its institu- 
tions and depreciate the Church. On the other 
hand, the necessity for keeping the institutions 
Christian leads to the emphasis of the Church and 
its ordinances. By common consent the highest 
success of the Institutional Church has been rea- 
lized where the worship and teaching of the Church 
have been eftectually central to all the manifold 
operations of the institutional work. 
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C. Silvester Hokne. 

INSURANCE. — I, Origin and development of 
insurance. — The principle of the averaging and 
distributing of risks is one which, no doubt, existed 
from the time when commerce began to emerge 
from the more primitive needs of a pastoral com- 
munity. Among Western nations there was a 
scheme for the insurance of slaves at Athens which 
is attributed to Antigenes of Rhodes (356-323 B.C.), 
and loans on ‘bottomry’ (that is, an advance on 
the hull or ‘ bottom ^ of a ship, which was repayable, 
with interest, on the return of the vessel,, but was 
not repayable in case of a total loss) were well 
known among the Greeks. Such loans, under the 
title of the/(nmc5 nanticunvy were so common at 
Rome that legislation was devised to prevent 
fraud ; thus at this early stage the problem of an 
‘insurable interest’ had arisen. In the Greek 
Empire the rate of intei’est upon loans on bottomry 
was regulated bj? an edict of Justinian in a.p. 
533. The incursions of barbarians disorganized 
the mechanism of commercial life, and it is not 
till the 13 th or early in the 14th cent, that allu- 
sions to bottomry begin to reap)pear. These occur 
at Florence, Pisa, Bruges, and Barcelona. In the 
Laws of Wisby and the Mecessus Eansm — both 
being codes of the Hanseatic League — bottomry 
is mentioned, and the system was introduced into 
England, either by this body or perhaps earlier, 
through the shipments of wool to the Mediter- 
ranean by Italian merchants. Hence, when an 
Act was passed in 1601 ‘ concerninge matters of 
Assurances amongste merchantes,’ this practice 
was described as having been ‘ an usage tyme out 
of mynde.’ 

Meanwhile transactions of the nature of insur- 
ance had grown up independently among the 
gilds, which took quite a difterent direction (see 
Friendly Societies, Gilds). Among the Anglo- 
Saxon gilds it was the custom to give to the 
members, in addition to opportunities for social 
intercourse, certain benefits which were provided 
from the contributions of the glldsmen, as, for 
instance, blood-compensation {'W&T-gdd)y where a 
gildsman slew another without wanbonness, also 
what might be described as funeral benefit, namely 
the furnishing of a funeral, mourners, and masses 
by the agency of the gild. Again, in the gild at 
Exeter, in the event of the house of a member 
being destroyed by fire, a contribution was levied 
from each member. This practice constituted a 
rude approximation to the principle of fire insur- 
ance on a mutual basis, except that the amount of 
the contribution was limited (B. Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarium. Anglicum Mvi Saxonicij London, 1865). 
In the Anglo-Norman gilds the range of benefits 
was extended— while that for funerals remains 
most prominent, cases occur in which gilds made 
provision for the loan or the replacement of stock 


and the providing for the children of a deceased 
gildsman, by apprenticing the sons to trades and 
ofiering dowries for the daughters, 

A species of insurance which related to persons 
and not to goods, and was no doubt one of the first 
of this type, was that for a ransom. There are 
traces of this in the statutes of gilds, and, in the 
17th cent., this risk was undertaken by individual 
underwriters. Under this type of insurance, if the 
traveller was captured by pirates or an enemy, 
the assurer was bound to provide the necessary 
ransom. 

The decay of the gild system after the Reforma- 
tion left many blanks in the national life, and 
prominent^ among these was the absence of the 
compensation against some of the great risks of 
life which it provided. It is true that marine 
insurance was unaffected, and this system was 
gradually extended. Before the end of the 16th 
cent, the loan on bottomry had been supplemented 
by a type of policy which provided compensation 
on the loss of a ship in proportion to the premium 
paid {Guidon de la Mer, Rouen, 1607) ; and at the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth there was an ‘ Office 
of Assurances’ or ‘Chamber of Assurance’ in 
London, where the whole risk on a ship was sub- 
divided among a number of underwriters. During 
the first half of the 17th cent, there were few 
new ideas relating to insurance, though marine 
underwriting was increasing in popularity, and the 
grading of risks came to be better understood. 

The period bounded on the one side by the Great 
Eire and on the other by the feverish promotion of 
companies in 1720 was one in which insurance 
made great strides, both in the insuring against 
new risks, or to provide new benefits, and in the 
prosecution of existing types of assurance by new 
methods. In the reign of Charles ii. marine in- 
surance was well understood, and, with the growth 
of coffee houses, those interested in shipping began 
to (use certain of those resorts as meeting-places 
and offices. By 1688, Lloyd’s Coffee House had 
been started, and Lloyd^s Js&ws^b, newspaper deal- 
ing with the movements of ships — was founded in 
1696. Then, between 1717 and 1719, two com- 
panies were established, both of which received 
incorporation in 1720 as the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the London Assurance. These 
bodies, at their foundation, were endued with a 
monopoly against any other companies, but not 
against individuals. Thus from 1720 marine in- 
surance has been effected, partly by individual 
underwriters, partly by joint-stock companies. 
The Great Eire naturally turned attention to fire 
insurance. In Germany, mutual fire insurance 
societies had been founded at least as early as the 
16th cent., and Sir William Petty mentioned asso- 
ciations of this type as being worthy of imitation 
in England. After the disaster of the Great Fire 
three or perhaps four distinct kinds of fire insur- 
ance were attempted. The Corporation of London 
opened an office in 1679 or 1680, that is, insurance 
by a municipality. Then there was a mutual 
society, known as the Friendly Society, which had 
issued proposals in 1683. The remaining methods 
were practised by an individual underwriting fire 
risks, or by several individuals in partnership. 
Nicholas Barbon had opened an office in 1667 
which was transformed into a joint-stock company 
in 1680. Of these four types of fire insurance only 
two survived. Insurance by individuals never 
became prominent as regards fire risks, and muni- 
cipal insurance was soon abandoned. There re- 
mained the mutual fire insurance societies and the 
joint-stock companies, both of which continued 
side by side in competition. The Hand in Hand 
Society was a mutual one. It was founded in 
1696, and was absorbed by the Commercial Union 
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Assurance ComjDany in 1905. On the other hand, 
the Sun Fire Office, which was founded by Charles 
Povey between 1706 and 1708, was a joint-stock 
company. In the first twenty years of the 18th 
cent, many fire offices were established in jLondonj 
and some in the provinces. 

Besides the provision made against losses by 
shipwreck or by fire, other risks to property were 
gradually insured against. Thus by 1684 goods 
sent by waggon or cart could be insured against 
thieves {Merchanfs Dayly Corrvpanion, London, 
1684). By 1720 schemes had been projected for 
insurances against losses by highwaymen, by the 
dishonesty of servants, for the payment of sea- 
men’s wages, and for making good losses sustained 
by owners of horses through disease, disablement, 
or theft. Thus schemes had been propounded re- 
sembling burglary, fidelity, guarantee, and live 
stock insurance, though, owing to the excessive 
number of promotions, long periods elapsed before 
all of these were established. 

Meanwhile, the provision for life contingencies 
lagged behind marine and fire insurances. In the 
middle of the 17th cent, a species of life insurance 
could be effected whereby any one who borrowed 
money to purchase a place or office could arrange 
by means of payments from the income that, in 
the event of his death, the part of the loan out- 
standing would be repaid to the lender. It is 
after the Kevolution that something of the nature 
of life insurance can first be traced. One of the 
methods by which the Government raised funds 
for the carrying on of the war against France was 
by the guaranteeing of annuities in return for 
loans. In 1698 the Mercers’ Company also began 
to issue annuities. These schemes were very im- 
perfect, owing to the want of anything approach- 
ing mortality tables. Even the population of the 
country was unknown. It is true that the labours 
of Petty and Halley were providing a basis for 
future statistical investigations, more particularly 
in relation to the Bills of Mortality ; but, as yet, 
these inquiries were in such a tentative condition | 
that they did not admit of practical application. 
Accordingly, insurance relating to life contingen- 
cies was developed in a different direction from 
modern life insurance, being concerned chiefly 
with such risks or eventualities as terminated at 
a comparatively early date as compared with that 
of the payment of the premium. Before the Re- 
volution a scheme was considered for the State 
Endowment Insurance of children on their attain- 
ing the age of 20 years (Add. MS. 28,078, f. 462). 
Early in the 18th cent, there were many offices 
which transacted professedly provident business 
of this character. These were all dividend societies 
— ^that is, the premiums collected in a quarter or 
in a year, as the case might be, were divided 
among those claimants who, in the same period, 
ranked for the specified benefits. Thus, in a 
marriage society, all insured persons wffio had 
been married since the last division participated 
pro rata in the distribution. Similarly in other 
societies the parents of all children born in wed- 
lock, who had paid premiums regularly, ranked for 
the benefit. Then again, in the same way, a sum 
could be secured to enable a young man to start 
in business for himself when Ms apprenticeship 
was finished. These were known as marriage, 
christening, and apprenticeship insurances respect- 
ively. In 1709 and 1710 there was quite a rage for 
participation in these schemes ; since the amount 
of benefit varied greatly, the idea appealed to the 
gambling spirit of the times. There were many 
scandals, and insurance of this type was ptohibited 
by legislation in 1710. It was out of these crude 
schemes that the earliest general life insurance 
emerged. It was based on the dividend principle. 


Just as in marriage insurance, the premiums were 
divided periodically among those who were entitled 
to claim. There was no distinction at first as to 
the age or sex of the life insured. One of the 
earliest life offices was the Society of the Assur- 
ance of Widows (1699), which was followed by the 
Amicable Society in 1706. The latter existed in- 
dependently till 1860, when it was absorbed by the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

During the remainder of the 18th cent, the chief 
progrep in marine and fire insurance was in the 
extension of the system. As the various offices 
acquired reputation, the number of persons in- 
sured increased. In life insurance, on the other 
hand, great progress was made. The researches 
of de Moivre, Kersseboom, Hodgson, Corbyn 
Morris, Simpson, and Price gradually provided 
materials for the construction of tables of the 
expectation of life, and these were used by the 
Equitable Society (which was founded in 1762) in 
the establishing of graduated premiums. In 1825 
insurance began to attract the attention of the 
company promoter, and a great number of new 
offices were started, the majority of which were 
soon forced to discontinue bukness. The re- 
mainder of the century is marked by a more 
exact classification of risks, by the variation of 
the forms of policies, by the issue of policies 
against risks which were not previously insured, 
and, finally, by a great increase in the total sums 
insured. 

In the early forms of insurance the benefits were 
confined to persons who were comparatively well- 
to-do. The working-class population was alto- 
gether outside most of the schemes which had been 
started. The amount and the times of payment 
of premiums were unsuitable to the wage-earner, 
nor were the benefits offered of the kind of which 
he stood most in need. As early as 1773 a bill was 
introduced into Parliament which was designed to 
extend some of the advantages of insurance to the 
oor, but it failed to become law- The gradual 
evelopmeut of Friendly Societies tended to provide 
some of the benefits of which the wage-earning 
classes stood in need (see Friendly Societies). 
Though the first Friendly Societies Act was 
passed in 1793, it was^ some time before the opera- 
tions of these societies became general. While 
many of these bodies have proved insolvent, others 
have attained a high degree of financial stability, 
and the growth of the benefi.t side of Trade Unions 
has also aided in extending the benefits of insur- 
ance. The general method of the organization of 
a Friendly Society or of a Trade Union, in rela- 
tion to the part of its activities resembling those 
of a Friendly Society, is by the collection of con- 
tributions from the members each week. Thus 
the payment of what is, in effect, a premium is 
arranged so as to accord with the budget of the 
contributors. The chief benefits provided for the 
members are sickness, medical, out-of-work, and 
funeral benefits. 

The essence of a Friendly Society is that it must 
be a voluntary organization, though it may be 
assisted and controlled by the State, Naturally 
the membership of such bodies will consist of those 
workers who are most thrifty. Thus, even in a 
city or district where there are Friendly Societies, 
very many of the working classes remain unin- 
sured ; and to meet this situation State insurance 
has been devised. Unlike all the other kinds of 
insurance already described, it is not permissive 
but compulsory. In Germany and France the 
idea of insurance by the Government may be 
traced back to the beginning of the 19th cent., 

I since it arises ^out of the conceptions of Fichte, 

I LassaJle, and Sismondi. As early as 1854 Prussian 
1 miners were compelled to belong to one of the 
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Kna^pschaftskasseifii or associations for sick funds ; 
and in 1883 the same rule was applied to other 
labourers. The next year accident insurance was 
established, while in 1889 old age and invalidity 
insurance were provided. The old age pensions 
in Germany are to he distinguished from those in 
Great Britain, since the former are contributory, 
the latter are non-contrihutory. State insurance 
applies compulsion not only to the worker but also 
to his employer. The usual method is to pro- 
vide that the worker, his employer, and the State 
contribute. 

State insurance on a large scale was established 
in the United Kingdom by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911 (1 and. 2 George V. cap. 56). This scheme 
has two main divisions, the one relating to health, 
and the other to unemployment. Thus an attempt 
is made to provide for two of the great risks of 
wage-earners, namely, sickness and unemployment. 
As regards the first of these, it is intended that, 
while the payment of contributions is compulsory 
for all employed persons as defined by the Act 
whose ages are between 16 and 66, and whose re- 
muneration does not exceed £160 a year, the 
administration is conamitted to Friendly Societies 
under the supervision of a Government depart- 
ment. What may be described as the normal rate 
of contribution in Great Britain is 7d, per week 
for men and 6d. for women. The man pays 4d. 
per week, and the woman 3d. per week ; while, in 
each case, the employer adds 3d. per week. The 
State adds a sum which amounts to 2d. per week 
for both sexes. Where the total earnings in Great 
Britain are less than 2s. 6d. per day these rates 
are modified, and there is a reduced scale for Ire- 
land. The benefits consist of medical benefit 
(including medicines and such medical and sur- 
gical appliances as are prescribed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners), sanatorium benefit (being 
the treatment in sanatoria, in other institutions, 
or otherwise, of persons suffering from tubercu- 
losis), sickness benefit, disablement benefit (com- 
prising periodical payments to persons rendered 
incapable of work by disease or disablement after 
termination of sickness benefit), maternity benefit 
(being a payment of 30s. on the confinement of 
the wife of an insured person or of any other 
woman who is insured), additional benefits, which 
are dependent on the financial success of the 
Friendly Societies working the Act, and which 
may include additions to the amounts of the fore- 
going benefits, or farther benefits, such as dental 
treatment, superannuation allowances, payments 
to insured persons who are out of work through 
infection, etc. Though the intention of the Act 
is that it should be administered by Friendly 
Societies or similar bodies, account has to be taken 
of those persons who, while compelled to pay con- 
tributions, are not members of a Friendly Society, 
These become deposit contributors. The sums paid 
by and for them are lodged at the Post Office, and 
they pe entitled to benefits only till the end of the 
year in which the amount standing to their credit 
may be exhausted. Though this system is de- 
scribed as ^ deposit insurance,’ it is clear that the 
element of insurance is relatively small. The 
second part of the Act~~that relating to unem- 
ployment-deals with those trades in which ir- 
regularity of work is common, e,g, building, 
construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical 
engineering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles, 
saw-milling. Contributions are provided by the 
workers in these trades, their employers, and the 
State. Subject to certain minor exceptions, the 
worker and the employer both pay 2id. per week. 
The normal rate of unemployment benefit is 7s. 
per week ; there are numerous rules to prevent 
malingering ; and provision is made for a court of 


referees to which the insured person may apply 
in case his unemployment benefit is stopped by 
the insurance officer. 

Litbratcrb. — T. Smith, Ordinances of Marly Mnglish 
Gilds^ London, 1870 ; C. Gross, The Gild Merchant^ 2 vola., 
Oxford, 1890 ; J. Francis, Annals of Life Imwranee^ London, 
1863 ; W. Potty, Mconomio WritingSf ed. 0. H. Hull, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1899; A. de Moivre, Treatise of Annuities on 
Lives, London, 1726 ; R. Price, Observations on Reversionary 
Payments, do. 1771 ; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities ana 
Assurance, do, 1810 ; J. Mime, Treatise on the Valuation of 
Annuities and Assurances on Lives, do. 1816 ; C. Walford. The 
Insurance Cyclopcedia, 6 vols., do. 1871-80; F. B. Relton, 
An Account of Fire Insurance Companies, do. 1893; F. 
Martin, The History of Lloyd's, do. 1876 ; W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of Mnglish, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies, 3 vols,, Cambridge, 1910-12 ; A. F. Jack, 
An Introduction to the History of X^fe Insurance, London, 
1912; C. Hardwick, . , . of Friendly Societies^, Man- 

chester, 1869; J. M. Barnreither, Mnglish Associations of 
Working Men, Eng, tr,, London, 1891; A. C. Stevens, 
Gyelopcedia of Fraternities, New York, 1899 ; Report of Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies, 1874 ; I. G. Gibbom UnsTTi- 
ployment Insurance, London, 1911; A. S. C. Carr, W. H. S. 
Garnett, and J. H. Taylor, National Insurance, do. 1912; 
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2. Modern insurance.— i. Kisks of property. 
— (a) Marine insurance, — Allusion has already been 
made to the resort of underwriters of marine risks 
to Lloyd’s Coffee House, and from this grew the 
body now known as * Lloyd’s.’ While insurances 
on ships are effected both by the members of Lloyd’s 
and by marine insurance companies, Lloyd’s is the 
centre of this class of business, since the society is 
not only an association of underwriters, but, in 
addition, it has gradually undertaken important 
functions in connexion with the obtaining and the 
circulation of shipping intelligence. By means of 
its agents, it is in touch with all places from which 
ships can be reported, and thus materials arrive in 
London which determine the positions of ships, as 
wen as any casualties they may sustain. Since 
1834, Lloydfs has been published annually ; 

it provides for an elaborate classification of ships 
according to their condition, Lloyd’s is a volun- 
tary society resembling in its constitution the 
Stock Exchange. The afiairs of the body are 
managed by a committee, and each ‘ underwriting 
member* is entitled to accept risks subject to 
the rules of the committee. In addition to the 
shipowner who is insured and the underwriter 
who insures, there sometimes intervenes an insur- 
ance broker who acts as an intermediary between 
the two interests, both in the initiation of the 
insurance and in the settlement of any claim that 
may arise through it. Besides the members of 
Lloyd’s and marine insurance companies, there is 
another type of this class of insurance, namely, 
where a shipping company, owning a large fleet 
of vessels, insures them itself by paying to a fund 
the premiums which would otherwise be handed 
over to an underwriter ; or a company may itself 
insure a part of the value of its ships and place 
the remainder with an insurance company or with 
members of Lloyd’s. The method by which marine 
insurance companies maintain their financial sol- 
vency is similar to that adopted by fire and life 
companies, hut the way in which the individual 
underwriter meets bis losses is not so clear. This 
is effected by a minute subdivision and diffusion of 
any * line * he may underwrite ; that is, the member 
of Lloyd’s who insures a ship for a large sum will 
at once re-insure the greater part of his risk with 
other underwriters. In this way the stability of 
a Lloyd’s policy is very ^reat. 

ih) Fire insurance . — Fire insurance has long been 
standardized. The chief offices have formed a 
tariff association, according to which they charge 
identical rates of premium for risks classed as the 
same. ► To some extent this body serves a similar 
purpose to that of Lloydis Megistevy though, in the 
case of fire risks, the property is not capable of 
the same exact graduation as is possible with 
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regard to shipping. Originally insurance began 
upon a basis of specialization — that is, the early 
offices were established in order to effect a particu- 
lar class of insurance. It was not long before a 
tendency manifested itself to combine the under- 
writing of different classes of risks. Thus in 1720 
the Koyal Exchange Assurance added to its marine 
business that of fire insurance by the purchase of 
an undertaking which had been formed for the 
latter type of risk. While labour tends more 
and more to minute division, industry works on 
a larger and larger scale. In insurance the move- 
ment towards large scale operation finds expression 
in the combining of different classes of risks by the 
same office, either by amalgamation with other 
companies or by the adding of new branches to 
its business. Of recent years in both banking 
and insurance the grouping together of companies, 
which were previously independent, has been very 
marked, while the combination of other kinds of 
insurance with that against fire has become so 
common that among British offices there now re- 
main very few which confine themselves to fire 
risks only. There are 138 companies which made 
returns under the Insurance Act of 1909 as being 
engaged in fire insurance. The business of some 
of these was small, and the number which trans- 
acted a fair amount of business was about 100. 
In 1910 the total net premiums of British offices 
effecting fire insurance were returned at £29, 157,780. 
Some of these companies insure buildings and 
goods in America, other foreign countries, and 
the colonies ; hut, on the other hand, re-insurances 
with foreign companies have been deducted. 

(c) Other insurances of risks to property , — In 
addition to TO axine and fire insurance, certain other 
classes of risks have been selected for regular in- 
surance. The chief of these are boiler insurance, 
burglary insurance, insurance of horses,^ cattle, 
and other animals, insurance against hailstorms 
in tea plantations, where damage by hail 
is a serious risk), insurance of licences, insurance 
of mortgages, insurance of plate glass, insurance 
of motor cars. The system of registration of 
packages or letters sent by the Post Office is in 
effect an insurance of the contents against loss or 
damage, and the same principle is shown in rail- 
way rates in excess of those at owner’s risk. While 
workmen’s compensation insurance and guarantee 
insurance appear to relate rather to persons, in 
principle they belong to the class now under con- 
sideration. The compensation to a worker is 
secured to him, once the injury has been legally 
established. The insurance in this case relates to 
the liability for the payment of that compensation, 
which by this device is transferred from the^ em- 
ployer to the office which insures him against it. 

The foregoing may he described as risks to pro- 
perty which are constant. For instance, as long 
as a boiler is in use, there is the risk of an ex- 
plosion; or, again, in any business where the 
clerks have the handling of large sums of cash, 
there is the danger of embezzlement. There are 
other risks which are occasional. A reduction^ in 
the tax on tea would mean, other things being 
the same, a loss to merchants who held stocks on 
which the former and higher duty had been paid. 
Such a reduction of duty will be announced only 
in the statement at the introduction of the Budget ; 
and hence it is usual, when changes in indirect 
taxation axe expected, for insurances to be efiected 
against them by those who expect to be affected 
prejudicially, Necessarily no insurance of this 
kind prevents an alteration in taxation from tak- 
ing place, but it secures pecuniary compensation 
to those who have insured. Circumstances of this 
kind are numerous, since almost any considerable 
alteration in trade will affect some one. A pro- 


longed Court mourning will injure businesses which 
axe largely interested in the West End trade. The 
danger of a war arouses anxiety among many im- 
portant interests. Further, many social functions 
recj^uire favourable weather conditions. In fact, 
a list of adverse contingencies might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Though the actual occurrence 
of any one of these is comparativeli?' rare in com- 
parison with the number of transactions which are 
subject to that contingency, it often happens that 
the trader who encounters the actual happening 
of prejudicial circumstances loses not only possible 
profits but also his original capital. Hence it is 
usual to insure against some contingencies of this 
kind. Such policies are efiected at Lloyd’s. Thus 
people who would suffer in their business from a 
general election will sometimes take out a policy 
against the dissolution of Parliament within a 
specified period. The premium is determined by 
the opinion formed by underwriters as to the de- 
OTee of probability of the event insured against. 
Transactions of this type are often described as 
' wagering insurances ’ ; and, when the possibilities 
as to the occurrence of the event, which is the sub- 
ject of a policy, are obscure, the rate often varies 
very rapidly. 

ii. Risks of persons,— (a) Life imwmnce. —-The 
payment of a fixed sum on the death of the insured 
to his legal representatives may be described as 
the fundamental type of modern life insurance. 
The system requires a number of conditions, among 
which may be mentioned the possession of a satis- 
factory mortality table. This will show the average 
expectation of life at each age, and is important 
in determining the amount of the premium. The 
assured pays premiums annually during life, and 
therefore the insuring office has the interest on 
these, less expenses, either to add to the premiums 
themselves or as profit. Assurance of this type is 
known as whole life insurance. Life insurance 
offices are of two kinds — proprietary and mutual. 
In the latter any surplus after providing for future 
claims is available for the benefit of the members 
insured, generally by way of additions to the sums 
originally insured. The proprietary offices allocate 
a portion of their surplus funds as bonus, and the 
bonus is avaOahle for those who insure subject to 
bonus additions, and in that case the premium for 
whole life insurance at a given age is slightly higher 
than for whole life insurance without bonus. In 
such insurances, in any individual case, there is 
a gain to the representatives of the insured if 
death takes place before the time indicated by the 
mortality tables ; while, on the other hand, there 
is a loss if that time is passed. To lessen the 
latter contingency insurances are effected whereby 
premiums are paid for a term of years, and the 
specified sum is handed over by the office either 
at the death of the insured or on his attaining a 
specified age. A modification of the last type is 
that by which, on the birth of a child, premiums 
are payable against which a sum is disbursed on 
the child attaming the age of 21 years or any 
other age agreed upon. 

{b) Annmties.---An annuity may be either for a 
term of years, or for a life, or for joint lives. The 
insurance principle enters into all annuities for 
lives, since the length of time during which such 
annuities will he payable depends on the chances 
of mortality. While the principles in life annui- 
ties and insurance are the same, each is the 
complement of the other. In a life annuity the 
insurance office receives a capital sum and pays an 
annual income ; in life insurance this process is 
reversed. 

The progress of life insurance has been ve^ 
marked. Excluding colonial and foreign offices in 
the United Kingdom and also industrial life com- 
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panies, the ordinary life companies had a premium 
income (after deducting re-insurances) in 1882 of 
£11,668,319— a figure which increased in 1910-11 
to £28, 994:, 404. At the earlier date the income 
from interest and dividends (less income-tax) was 
£5,369,007, while at the later one it was £13,166,857. 
In 1910-11 the ordinary life policies numbered 
2,863,851, and the amount assured was £800,216,506. 

(c) Personal accident insurance. — The number 
of offices filing returns in 1910 was 84, and their 
premium income for the year was £1,829,710. 
Many ingenious methods nave been adopted to 
extend this type of insurance as, e.g., the printing 
of coupons in diaries and certain periodicals, which 
entitle the holder to compensation should he sus- 
tain an accident of a specified character and under 
certain conditions witmn a fixed period. 

(d) Other contingencies relating to persons . — 
Sickness insurance is the chief of these, whereby 
provision is made for the expenses of an illness 
and, if desired, for the loss of earnings through 
disease. Transactions of this character are of 
minor importance in the business of insurance 
offices, whereas these are most important in the 
work of Friendly Societies and of State Insurance 
in relation to the wage-earning classes (see above, 
§ 1 ). 

biTBRATURB.— Walford and Martin already cited (§ *); D. 
Jones, Value o/ Annuities^ London, 1844 ; P. Gray, TahUe 
an^ Formulce for the Oo'm'putation of Life Contingencies ^ do. 
1849 ; G. King, Text Look on the PH^iciple of Interest (Instu 
tute of Actuaries’ Text Books\ do. 188^ 1887 ; K. Pearson, The 
Chances of Death, do. 1897 ; F. A. C. Hare, Fire Risks, the 
various Kinds, do. 1886 ; A. Foot, Practice of Insurance 
against Accidents^ do. 1909; S. Huebner, Property Insur- 
ance, New York, n.d. ; F. D. McMillan, Outlines of Burglary 
Insurance, London, 1910 ; Statements of Accounts and ol Life 
Assurance and Annuity Business and Abstracts of actuarial 
Reports deposited with the Board of Trade during 1912; the 
corresponding Reports for fire and personal accident insurance ; 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries ; Journal of the Insur- 
ance Institute j Transactions of the Actuarial Society of Bdin- 
burgh. 

J. The principles of insurance.— The general 
principles of insurance are fairly obvious, but they 
have many ramifications which require to he traced 
with some care. Some of the uncertainties of life 
and business at times involve most serious con- 
sequences to the individual, unless some method 
has been devised by which he can provide against 
them or against their pecuniary results. When 
Shakespeare makes all the ventures of Antonio to 
miscarry and ‘not one vessel ^scape the dreadful 
touch of merchant-marring rocks * [Merck, of Ven. 
III. ii. 2691), the owner is confronted with ruin. 
But, while some ships are wrecked, many complete 
their voyages in safety ; while some houses are 
destroyed by fire, the great majority escape this 
catastrophe; indeed, there are certain nsks to 
which property is liable which, on the one hand, 
involve the total destruction of the things, but, on 
the other, axe comparatively rare. Similarly, in 
the case of labour, death or illness involves the 
total or the temporary cessation of earning power. 
It is clear that these risks can be divided into 
classes, and all those which fall within a certain 
class are subject to that risk, though it may result 
in a loss to a very few. Further, the damage 
sustained by those who suffer is relatively great. 
Hence it is to the advantage of the members of 
such a class to sacrifice a small part of their income, 
upon condition that the estimated amount of the 
loss shall he made good. In the special case of life 
insurance the sum assured may be regarded in 
most instances as a compensation for the loss of 
income, accruing to the person who insures, either 
by his labour or in other ways which may be of a 
terminable nature. Thus, in fact, the risk of loss 
by a calamity which may occur to any one of a 
certain group is distributed over the members of 
that class. The method by which what may be 


termed ‘loss-sharing’ is distributed depends on 
the law of averages, and requires a collection of 
statistics. ^ Taking the period of adult life, every 
one is subject to the risk of illness which would 
interrupt the earnings derived from his occupa- 
tion ; but, as between individuals such illnesses 
fall unequally, some may have none, others may 
have a few, and others may have many. Where 
statistics of uncertainties are available upon a 
sufficiently extended scale, it is generally found 
that an average will be established for a special 
kind of risk ; and, therefore, the average liability 
to that risk can be made the subject of actuarial 
calculation. Accordingly, it is on this basis that 
the premium to insure against it is arrived at. In 
the absence of statistical data, any calculation of 
a premium is impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
that insurances were effected against damage to 
aeroplanes which occurred through their flying. 
If existing offices undertook this risk, any mistake 
in the rate of the premium would not be serious, 
in view of the relatively small part of such insurance 
as compared with the total transactions of the 
insuring companies. In the event of a number of 
new offices being formed for this class of insurance, 
it is probable that at first, owing to the imperfection 
of the data, there would be considerable variations 
in the rates ; and, as shown by the outcome, some 
would prove to have been too high and some too 
low. 

The application of the theory of insurance in 
practice is modified by the conditions under which 
the event insured against takes place. In some 
cases there is the danger that this event may be 
simulated. Life insurance is least subject to this 
disadvantage. In fire insurance, fraud may take 
the form of arson, where the insured himself 
creates the conditions insured against, with a view 
to obtaining the proceeds of his policy, should the 
crime be undetected. In marine insurance there is 
the possibility of ‘ barratry ’ in order to defraud 
the underwriters. Sickness insurance is subject 
to a greater degree of difficulty, in so far as illness 
may be feigned. As a general rule, those risks 
commonly insured against are such as admit of 
easy proof of loss by the claimant, and verification 
of iiis claim by the insurer. Outside the risks 
usually insured against at insurance offices there 
are other uncertainties which are simOar from the 
point of view of theory, but which are not usually 
insured against in this way. A business may not 
suffer from fire, accidents, or losses of ships, and 
yet may experience most serious losses. The 
reason why the latter risk is not undertaken by 
insurance companies is that such business risks are 
inseparably connected with the general manage- 
ment of the business; and thus an office under- 
writing them would in effect become responsible 
for the management of the business (A. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics^, London, 1898, p. 470). 
At the same time fluctuations in profits, due to 
variations in trade, enter into and form part of the 
expenses of the business, and thus come to he added 
to the prime cost of its products. The amount 
which it is necessary to charge under this head 
represents a species of premium against this risk, 
and attempts are made to reduce it by the making 
of, or the dealing in, a number of commodities the 
demands for which are subject to varying con- 
ditions ; or, again, by securing access to different 
markets for the same commodity in which there is 
some chance that changes in demand will operate 
in different directions. Again, a manufacturer 
may insure his machines against accident, but he 
is subject to the further risk of the wearing out of 
these instruments of production, against which he 
provides by a depreciation fund to which a sum is 
contributed each year that with compound interest 
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■will replace the value of the machines hy the time 
they are worn out. But machines suffer not only 
from wear and tear, but from the risk of being 
superseded. In so far as this contingency differs 
from that due to variations in trade, a further 
provision will be required, and depreciation 'and a 
contribution towards obsolescence together con- 
stitute a species of insurance resembling life 
insurance as applied to inanimate things. In fact, 
this analogy has been so fully recognized that it is 
usual to speak of ‘the life of a mine,’ and the 
process just described is often termed ‘amortization’ 
— i,e, the formation of a fund which will make 
good the capital outlay when the source of income 
will have expired. In like manner, any use of 
capital in a business which is subject to risk may 
be described as having only a limited life. The 
principle of the spreading of risks has been applied 
here, partly through the agency of the joint-stock 
system, whereby the investor, instead of risking 
bis resources in one enterprise which may result in 
a total loss of his capital, distributes his funds in 
several investments, and, if he displays equal 
judgment in each case, both his income and his 
capital are likely to fluctuate less on a system of 
dividing the risk. The same result is attained 
by Investment Trust companies, where the stock- 
holder who makes only a single investment has the 
advantage of participating in the united results of 
many employments of capital. In addition he 
should gain by the specialized knowledge of the 
officials, though the practice of fox^ming investment 
trusts in order to place capital in a certain country 
or a certain industry may lessen the full gain from 
a system of averaging. It is obvious that, in these 
instances, the method adopted is an application of 
the principles of insurance. 

If one asks, ‘ Why should people risk theix capital 
in enterprises of a hazardous nature ? ’ the answer 
is not quite so easy as it might appear at first 
sight. A Hfctle consideration will show that the 
gains in appreciation of investments must at least 
balance the losses in depreciation, after allowance 
is made for the interest which would have been 
received on a first class security. But, as is well 
known, uses of capital, which are subject to business 
risks, commonly return a higher rate of income 
per cent than those that are more secure. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the rate of interest 
on a perfectly secure investment (known as ‘ interest 
proper’ or ‘economic interest’) and that returned 
by capital employed subject to hazard constitutes 
a fund as against depreciation of the caititah This 
difference is known as ‘insurance against risk.’ 
Such insurance, it should be noted, is only a partial i 
one. It may be supposed to suffice to make good 
wastage of capital (after allowance is made for 
increments to capital value of other investments) 
on the whole and over long periods. Thus it is 
insurance against depreciation of trading capital 
overthe whole community. But this is not insurance 
for the individual. If what may be termed the 
expectation of life of his investment at the time 
he makes it is exactly borne out by events, even 
though at the end of that tinie his original capital 
will nave disappeared, he will have received not 
only economic interest but, in excess of that, a 
sufficient amount to r^lace at least the amount of 
Ms first investment. Such a phenomenon is rare ; 
the prospects of undertakings subject to business 
risks change from day to day. Even though, after 
the investment is made, these become less favour- 
able, he has no opportunity of increasing^ his 
insurance against risk, since its rate is determined, 
once for all, by the price paid for the stock, the 
dividend then paid, and the rate of economic 
interest at that time. The decline in prosperity 
will contract the estimated snm avaiiable for 
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insurance against risk ; and, if ill success continues, 
a loss of capital will result. The converse would 
apply where the history of a company was more 
favourable than had been expected at the time 
when the investment was made ; and there might 
W’ell be an appreciation of capital altogether in- 
dependent of the provision available in insurance 
against risk. 

Insurance, both in its common forms and in its 
wider significa,tion, has important advantages, both 
for the individual and for the community. It 
lessens^ the dislocation of industry which would 
otherwise arise through the cessation of production 
by some firm that has sustained a sudden calamity 
tnrough a fire which destroyed all its works, or any 
other similar disaster. In fact, in so far as insur- 
ance tends to make production more uniform, it 
tends to augment its efficiency. Similarly it makes 
labour more efficient also, since it relieves all those 
workers who have persons depending on their earn- 
ings from the harrowing anxiety as to the pecuniary 
osition of those persons in the event of the early 
eath of the earner of the income. Further, the 
system undoubtedly prevents cases of actual 
poverty wbich would otherwise have arisen. It 
is thns beneficial not only to the families of persons 
insured, but to the community. Besides, there are 
important psychological effects. The necessity of 
the punctual payment of premiums tends to form 
habits of saving, which are valuable towards the 
accumulation of capital in a country. For these 
reasons Governments are disposed to encourage life 
insurance as well as certain other forms of insur- 
ance. The encouragement takes various forms, 
such as the provision of statistical material and 
departmental supervision. In Great Britain in- 
come tax is rebated on that part of an income, 
otherwise subject to it, wMch is employed in the 
payment of life insurance premiums. These aids 
are of the nature of indirect bounties on insurance, 
and on the Continent cases occur where direct 
bounties are paid by the State. In the National 
Insurance Act, the principle of a double direct 
bounty to the insured {Le. in the contributions of 
the State and the employer) is adopted, reinforced 
by compulsion. The latter element conflicts with 
some of the accessory advantages of insurance, e.g. 
in the formation of habits of thrift. At the same 
time, even in the case of ordinary life insurance, 
while the person who insures himself is free in law 
to discontinue the payment of his premiums and to 
obtain the surrender value (if any) of his policy, 
once a policy has been begun, in the great majority 
of cases there is a feeling almost amounting to 
compulsion towards the maintaining of tlie insur- 
ance. The problem in relation to the insurance of 
the working classes is in reality a choice of the line 
of least disadvantage. Bounties would maintain 
the voluntary principle, and would extend its f^pli- 
cations under a certain artificial stimulus. Com- 
pulsion secures at once that, in a properly devised 
scheme, a greater number of persons obtain the 
benefits. Every efibrt has been made to conserve 
as much individual action as is possible, within a 
scheme of general compulsion, by associating 
Friendly Societies with the actual working of the 
Act, 

Finally, the tendency to the more exact grada- 
tion and valuation of general business risks has 
important social effects. Here, too, there is a 
development in averaging, and thus the hazard of 
uncertainty tends, on the whole, to be reduced. 
The element of ‘ uncertainty-bearing’ in production 
thus becomes more efficient. Hence, on the whole, 
the provision required for insurance against risk 
can be reduced with safety; and, therefore, 
tanto there is an economy in production. Further, 
external cixeumstaxices co-operate in increasing the 
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saving. Outside the risks insured by underwriters, 
there remain many uncertainties, which are gradu- 
ally being reduced by improvements in organiza- 
tion, by increase in commercial knowledge and 
experience, and by developments in communication. 
The last two always afford increased opportunities 
of averaging, while the first lessens the amount of 
uncertainty, and in favourable circumstances may 
remove large classes of transactions from this 
category altogether. 

Literature.— A. A. Cournot, JSxposition d& la thioHe dea 
chances ct des probahiUtis, Paris, 184S ; F. Y. Edgeworth, 
Metritike, or the Method of measuring ProhabiUty arm Utility , 
London, 1887; J. Venn, The Logic of Chance^, do. 1888; H. 
Westergaard, Grundzilge der Thecrie der Siatistih, Jena, 1890 ; 
J, Kozdlc, GrundUhren der WahrsoheinlichkeiUrechnung ^ als 
Vofstvfe plr das Studium der JFehleraitsgleiohungy Schiess- 
theoriCy tmd Statistiky Vienna, 1913 ; H. Poincar^, Calcul des 
prdbabiliUSy Paris, 1912 ; L. Bachelier, Calcul des '^dbabiliUSy 
do. 1912 ; A. L. Bowley, ’BUments of Statistics, London, 1907 ; 
H. C. Emery, The Place of the Speculator in the Theory of 
Distribution (Publications of American JEconomic Association, 
3rd ser., vol. !. no. 1) ; A. H. Willett, Economic Theory of Risk 
and InsurancBy New York, 1901 ; J. Haynes, Risk as an eco- 
nomic Factor/ Quarterly Journal of Economics, ix. (Boston, 
1888) ; A. C. Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, London, 1912. In 
addition to the above works, referenoe may be made to the 
standard works on the theory of Political Economy, in which 
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treatises of Bullock, Ohapman, Ely, Fetter, Flux, Gide, Hadley, 
Marshall, Nicholson, Seager, Seligman, Taussig Walker, and 
Wicksteed. W. K. SCOTT. 

INTELLECT.-~A. Baiu says : 

* Thought, Incellect, Intelligence, or Cognition includes the 
powers known as Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstraction, 
Reason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, as will be 
seen, into three functions, called Discrimination or Oonacious- 
ness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of Agreement, 
and Retentiveness or Memory’ (Mental and Moral Science \ 
London, 1884, p. 2). 

Sully {H'umart Mind, i. 64) objects to the inclu- 
sion of retentiveness among the functions of intel- 
lect, on the grounds that it is not confined to the 
phenomena of intellect, but underlies the processes 
of feeling and willing as well ; that the representa- 
tion, like the sense-impression, is nothing but ma- 
terial for the process of intellection ; and that the 
revival of past impressions takes place according 
to laws of association Avhich are closely connected 
with the processes of assimilation and integration.- 
Sully substitutes for retentiveness, as the third 
function of intellect, associative integration or the 
connecting of a given material with its concomi- 
tants in time and place. 

If we exclude the presentations of sense and 
the representations of memory and imagination, 

* intellect * is the name given to the higher cogni- 
tive powers of the mind. It nnny he considered 
as identical with what Sir W. Hamilton called 
Thought Proper, the Faculty of Comparison, and 
also to include what he called the Begulative 
Faculty— the Faculty of Principles. So under- 
stood, it includes the poCf and bidt'oia of the Greeks, 
and stands opposed to merely sensitive knowledge, 
although always regarded as standing in close 
inter-connexion with the latter. 

"While the afeore may he taken as roughly de- 
scribing what intellect means in almost any system 
of philosophy or psychology, yet the whole signifi- 
cance of the description depends on the way in 
which intellect is conceived to stand to sensation, 
feeling, will, and the {psychic principle itself. 

In the Platonic philosophy, the soul is, so to 
speak, externally related to the body. It exists 
in the body as a detached principle, which directs 
and controls it, as the charioteer the chariot. Al- 
though Plato distinguishes various parts of the 
soul, or even various kinds of soul, still it is only 
through the soul considered as intellect, as pure 
thought, that the passions of the irrational part 
are known (B. B. Arqher-Hind, Thc^do, London, 
1883, Introd. p. 30). The same holds true of sensu- 
ous perception (Archer-Hind, Tmmm, London and 


New York, 1888, p. 256, note). As Beare says 
[Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p, 273), 

* It may help ua to understand Plato’s distribution better if, 
distinguishing ato-fl-jjert? as we have done into two elements, the 
element of feeling and the element of cognition, we refer the 
latter element of ato-flTjo-i? uniformly to the intellectual soul, 
which has its seat in the cranium,* 

Sensation, therefore, as known, is an affection of 
the pure psychic principle, and is not to he regarded 
as something sui generis, distinct from intellect. 
It is rather to he regarded as a phase of intellectual 
activity itself — ^intellect entering into relation with 
phenomena. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, the psychic prin- 
ciple occupies a different position. It is not related 
to the body as agent to instrument, hut as form 
to matter, as relatum to correlate, as entelechy, 
actualization of what the body potentially is. It 
is not, in itself, purely intellectual. Not only do 
the merely vital activities proceed from the same 
principle which exerts the cognitive activities, bnt 
the latter also, at least those which belong to sense 
and imagination, stand in the same conditioning 
and conditioned relation to the organism in which 
the vital activities stand. If Aristotle had re- 
mained at this standpoint, he would have held a 
position substantially identical with modern Sen- 
sationism, as we find it, for example, in Bain, 
which reduces intellect to a mere seif-elaboration 
: of the fundamental attributes of sensation — assi- 
milation, discrimination, retention — a system in 
which relations of similarity and difference between 
sensations are conceived to become the conscious 
apprehension of resemblance and difference as such. 

Aristotle, however, did not remain at this posi- 
tion. He postulated the presence of a Divine ele- 
ment in the human soul — the rods, emanating from 
the Divine vovs, and constituting the really im- 
mortal part of man. It enters from without. Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of vom has been a problem from his 
day until now. What is its relation to sensitive 
knowledge ? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the celebrated doctrine of the active and 
passive rods — intellectus agms and intellectns 
patiens. The active intellect is that which illu- 
minates the sensitive phantasm and transmutes 
what is there apprehended into the intelligible 
form which is then received by the passive intel- 
lect. But this process may be conceived in differ- 
ent ways. Of what nature is the transmuting 
process? On the one hand, the active intellect 
may be thought to create the form, as light does 
colours — in other words, to generate it on the 
occasion of the sensuous phantasm, so that the 
passive intellect does not really receive anything 
from the phantasmata or sensible species, but 
rather an entirely new creation produced from 
itself b3^ the active intellect. In the Middle Ages it 
was maintained that no material agency could act 
on this immaterial intellect, nor could the latter 
fabricate intellectual species from the material 
phantasm (cf. Maher, Psychology, p. 308 ; and Hamil- 
ton, Reid's Works’^, p. 953 f., and the references 
there given). The species intelligihilis vmpressa is 
thus elaborated by the active intellect, and received 
by the passive intellect, where, together with the 
act of intellection, it constitutes the species intelli’ 
gibilis expressa. It is consonant with this view 
that the active intellect and the passive intellect 
should he regarded as two powers or faculties, as 
was held by the majority of the scholastic philo- 
sophers. On the other hand, the active intellect 
may he regarded as playing a far less important 
r61e, as not producing the intelligible species, hut 
as simply supplying the illumination, as it were, 
through which the passive intellect receives the 
intelligible form abstracted from the sensuous 
phantasm. From this point of view the passive 
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mtellect is not a distinct principle, but simply the 
recipient phase of the active intellect. 

In which form was the doctrine of the active 
and passive intellects held by Aristotle himself? 
Intellect, he says, is *a distinct kind of soul* 
alone capable of separation as the eternal from 
the perishable {de Animas 413^ 26). In de Anima^ 
430®, 10-25, he says : 

*But, since in all Nature there la something which is the 
matter to each kind of thine and is all those things potentially ; 
and another something whicm is the cause and efRclenbin making 
them all, as art is related to its material, it is necessary that in 
the soul also these differences should subsist. The intellect is 
one thing because it becomes all things, another thing con- 
sidered as it makes all things— as an effective force like light ; 
for in a manner light makes what are only potentially colours 
to be colours actually.} < And this intellect is separable and im- 
passive and unniixed, being in its essence activity ; for the 
efficient is ever held more in honour than the patient, and the 
principle than the matter. Knowledge in activity is identical 
with the thing *, potentially it is prior in time in the individual, 
but universally it is not prior in time. This intellect does not 
at one time think, at another not think. When separated, 
it is alone what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal. 
But we do not remember because this intellect is not passive. 
The passive intellect is, however, perishable, and thinks nothing 
without this.’ 

Aquinas and Duns Scotus regarded not only the 
active but also the passive intellect as distinct 
from the faculty of sensuous cognition. 

The following modern interpretations of the passive intellect 
are cited by Hicks {de Anima, Introd. Ixvii). F. A. Trendelen- 
burg identifies it with ‘ all the lower faculties in contradistinc- 
tion to the active intellect,* E. Zeller with ‘ the sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond ‘ imagination and 
sensible perception and yet fall short of that higher Thought, 
which has found peace in perfect unity with its object/ F. 
Bavaisson with *the universal potentiality in the world of 
ideas/ F. Brentanowith ‘imagination,’ Q. Hertlingwith 'this 
cognitive faculty of the sensitive part/ and W. A. Hammond 
with Hhe life of sensation as a potentially rational mass/ Hhe 
sum of the deliverances of sense-perceptions and their re-wrought 
form in memory and phantasy, regarded as potentiality.’ 

These various interpretations, with the excep- 
tion of those of Zeller and Kavaisson, really iden- 
tify the passive intellect with sensitive perception, 
imagmation, or with the sansus communis j that is, 
with something which is not intellect at all. This 
view has been ably controverted by Hicks : 

‘If these modern interpreters were right in equating the 
intellect which becomes with one or other of the lower faculties 
or with the sum of them, then the function of these faculties 
would be identical with the function of thought, so far as the 
Intellect becomes all things. But the lower faculties, sense and 
imagination, never succeed in obtaining an object which is a 
true universal ’ {op. eit. Ixviii). 

If both the active and passive intellects are dis- 
tinct from the inferior faculties of sense and imagi- 
nation, are they to be regarded as two faculties, or 
one and the same faculty ? The question has been 
debated both in medijeval and in modern times. 
The answer given by Wallace, Hicks, and many 
schoolmen seems to he the true one. They are 
not two intellects, hut only two diffex*ent modes of 
viewing the same intellect. This interpretation, 
as pointed out above, is naturally allied to that 
view of the active intellect which assigns to it a 
very unimportant r61e— that merely of illuminat- 
ing the image. As Hicks says, * the functions of 
the latter [me active intellect] are then reduced 
within the narrowest compass.’ Moreover, it is 
the passive intellect which cognizes, and which, 
therefore, seems to be identical with the conscious 
side. It was precisely one of the difOculties urged ; 
against the separation of the active and passive 
intellects that it seemed to make of the former a 
faculty blindly and instinctively operating. The 
int&Ueetus agem, if distinct and viewed as creating 
the intelligible species, has no perception before- 
hand of what it creates. This ditliculty is not 
confined to ancient philosophy. It is precisely for 
this reason that E. von Ilartmann {Mcligion des 
GeistUy Berlin, 1882, p. 145) refuses to regard the 
creative idea as conscious. In relation to God, 
von Hartmann identifies consciousness not with a 
productive ideal archetype of the world, but with a 


receptive ideal ectype. The parallelism of the dis- 
tinction of the active and passive reason to the 
pure Ego and the empirical self of Fichte, and the 
consequent absence of consciousness in God both 
in Fichte’s system and in Hegel’s, as interpreted 
by the Hegelian Left, have been pointed out by 
Pringle - Pattison [Hegelianism and Personality ^ 
London, 1887, pp. 46, 226). The present writer 
has inaintained [Ohjectivitp of Truths London, 
1884, p. 106 f.) that, alike m the human and the 
Divine thinking, the two aspects coincide and are 
to he conceived as one. Intellect in its very re- 
ceptiveness is determinative, and receptive in its 
determinativeness. If this determinativeness is 
regarded as a continuously acting timeless activity, 
we have, perhaps, the true conception of the Aris- 
totelian active intellect, resembling the intuitm 
originarius of Kant. An opposite view is taken 
by A. E. lHiQAQxmdjm{ChTUtheMDog7natxk\ Berlin, 
1884-85, §§ 698-717), who emphasizes the diametrical 
opposition in the relation of the Absolute and of 
the finite spirit to material existence. Of. Spinoza, 
Ethics, i. prop. xvii. schol. 

The mention of Kant’s intnitus originarim 
brings before us another great problem in the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intel- 
lect which we have deferred till now. Is the 
intellect Divine or human ? There are three views 
possible. (1) The active intellect, voOs Troojrcfc^s, 
may be identified with the Deity and regarded 
as communicating itself to individual men, the 
passive intellect, intelUctus possihilis, vom 7rtt0»?ri- 
helonmng merely to the individual soul. This 
view was held by Alexander the Aphrodxsian, and 
by Avicenna, who, however, substitutes for the 
Deity a lower intelligence that has proceeded by a 
series of emanations from Him (Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, des Mittelalters, ii. 1. 42). (2) Averroes 
separates both the active and possible or material 
intellect from the individual soul, and regards it as 
one and the same intellect in all men, identifying 
it, however, not with the Deity Himself, but, like 
Avicenna, with an emanation from the Deity [ib. 
113).^ (3) Aquinas and the mediseval scholastics 
regard the intellect, active and passive, as a 
faculty of the individual human soul. The first 
of these interpretations is exposed to the difficulty 
that it separates the active and passive intellects 
so that they cannot act together (cl Aquinas, 
contra Gent. ii. clxxvi.). The second interpreta- 
tion makes both the active intellect and the ap- 
prehension of the rational concept the act not of 
the human intellect, but of an intellect outside the 
individual human being, and one and the same in 
all men. Such a conception divorces intellect so 
completely from the individual soul that it is hard 
to conceive how any tie remains between them. 
The third interpretation is exposed to great diffi- 
culties. Unless conceived os a distinct faculty 
apart from the passive intellect, it becomes little 
more than a phase of the latter. It can only be 
regarded as illummative of the Divine creative 
thought, already implicitly present in the phan- 
tasm. If the active intellect is conceived as some- 
thing distinct from the passive— and Aquinas did 
so regard it — it is difficult to understand how a 
merely human faculty, acting instinctively or 
blindly, can be creative of an intelligible species 
which, nevertheless, has an ideal community or 
identity with the independently existing phantasm. 
Lastly, it seems impossible to understand how a 
human intellectus agens sliould be in perpetual 
activity, still more a speculative intellect that 

^ hx taediseval ptUoaophy the mUUeetns possUiUU is, in 
general, identical with the passive intellect. They were dk- 
tingnished by some of the Arabians, hut, as in that case the 
paiMve inteflect is identified with some of the intei^reta- 
tions already rejected, a hare mention of that foot is suffidlent 
hiafe. 
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combines both active and passive intellect (see 
Hicks’ de, Animas note 430, a. 22). 

A solution of these difficulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine may possibly^ be found if we view him 
as regarding vod^ in its relation to the human 
soul as a Divine-human faculty or power — on the 
human side active and passive at once, on the 
Divine ever active, for the activity of intellect 
is life. This agrees with the language of the 
Me, Ethics (x. 7), that is ‘something Divine’ 
— ‘the true self.’ 

‘Nor is it necessary, as the wiseacres have it, to think like a 
man because one is a man, or to think like a mortal because one 
is a mortal, but one ought to play the immortal, as far as in 
one lies, ana leave nothing undone to live up to the highest part 
in one ; for even if it be small in bulk, yet in power and precious- 
ness it far surpasses all things’ (Stock’s tr., Oxford and London, 
1886, p. 97). 

The relation of the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
tellect to the question of the immortality of the 
soul depends on the relation in which intellect 
and sense are conceived to stand to consciousness 
and memory. Hamilton {Beid^s WorJes, p. 878) cites 
a passage from Aristotle {Prohl, xi. 33) which he 
translates : ‘ To divorce Sensation from Under- 
standing, is to reduce Sensation to an insensible 
process ; wherefore it has been said — Intellect sees^ 
and Intellect heats, ^ This would lead to a Platonic 
view, essentially identifying consciousness with the 
immaterial intellect. On the other hand, if the 
lower animals are not mere machines, their sen- 
suous life implies some kind of consciousness. 
Balmes was consequently led to attribute to them 
an immaterial self and some sort of possible im- 
mortality {Fundamental Fhilosophy^ bk. ii. ch. 2). 
That the mere animal soul is a simple immaterial 
substance, originating and perishing with the body, 
was held by S. Tongiorgi, and opposed by Stocld, 
who held that matter was the substrate of the 
organic life of brutes {Lehrhuch der Fhilos,^ ii. 168). 
Unless, therefore, intellect and sensibility can he 
regarded as still united in some common root, to 
use Kant’s expression, the separability of intellect 
from the bodjr seems to involve the division of 
consciousness itself. The doctrine of Aquinas 
regarding memory seems to involve a similar 
division of that faculty, the cognition of the past 
object in itself belonging to sense, and intellect 
preserving only the intelligible species, yet having, 
nevertheless, in relation to the act of intellect, 
though not to the object, a cognition of the past 
as such [Summai I. qu. Ixxix. art. 6). The real 
significance of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intellect 
in its hearing on the immortality of the human 
soul has been disputed in every age. W, Archer 
Butler says ; 

‘ It it not sufScient to satisfy the demands of human anxiety 
on this subject, that an eternity should be pronounced essential 
to an active intellectual principle, which itself seems described 
as unable to exercise any conscious energies apart from the 
bodily structure; a quickening essence whose very existence 
retreats into nothingness when it is left nothing to quicken’ 
(Lectures, p. 658). 

The changed point of view from which intellect 
is regarded in modem philosophy appears in 
Spinoza. The intellect, whether finite or in- 
finite, is regarded by him as only in actuality, 
not in potentiality; hut then this intellect be- 
longs, not to active but to passive nature, not to 
natura naturans but to natttra naturata {Ethics, 
I. prop, xxxi.). Hence it does not represent a 
power standing over against nature, but one 
which is identical with nature. The same changed 
standpoint shows itself in Leibniz’s addition to 
the scholastic formula, ‘Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non fnerit in sensu, nisi intellectua ipse.’ 
Intellect or reason is conceived in Leibniz and 
Kant as possessing a content essentially related to 
the objects of nature. 

We have already had occasion to mention the 


conception of intellect which we find in the 
Association school. This school makes feeling, 
sensation, the fundamental phenomenon of psy- 
chical and of rational life. Intellect, intelligence, 
is only the development of the most fundamental 
features of sensation. Similarity, discrimination, 
retention, beget by means of the continued action 
of association the cognitive apprehension of objects 
distinct, or apparently distinct, from sensations 
themselves. It is unnecessa^ to repeat the well- 
known criticisms to which this doctrine is exposed. 
The unity of^ consciousness, through which simi- 
larity and difference are recognized, and which 
imparts significance to retention, is unexplained. 
In general, Associationists put the cart before the 
horse. In the most important activities of mind, 
phenomena are associated because they are cog- 
nized as related, not cognized as related because 
certain psychical events are associated. The same 
applies to the Herbartian school. As HSffding 
says, ‘Consciousness is not merely a platform on 
which ideas carry on their struggle for existence ; 
it acts itself in and through the individual ideas ’ 
{Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1896, 
p. 144). 

Owing perhaps to the influence of A. Schopen- 
hauer and F. Nietzsche, a tendency has shown 
itself in recent philosophy, especially in Pragmat- 
ism, to regard intellect no longer as the refined 
product of Association, but as the creature and 
instrument of the will. 

According to Schopenhauer, ‘ nature has produced the intel- 
lect for the service of an individual will ; therefore it is destined 
only to know things so far as they furnish the motives of such 
a will but not to fathom them or apprehend their essence in 
itself ’ {Werhe, ed. J. Frauenstadb, Leipzig, 1877, hi. 166). To 
Nietzsche ‘Reason is only a tool’ (Jenseits von Gut und Bdse, 
do, 1896, p. 122). 

The possibility of conceiving the force in nature 
as will, impulse, does not directly concern us here, 
hut the possibility of so conceiving the funda- 
mental principle in mind does. when it was 
thought that we had in the sense of effort an 
immediate consciousness of energy expended, it 
was not unreasonable to regard the consciousness 
of effort not only as determinative of many of our 
most intellectual perceptions, but even as affording 
a glimpse into the metaphysical nature of reality. 
But, now that the existence of such a feeling is 
generally rejected, it is difficult to conceive the 
stream of consciousness merely as such as pre- 
senting a conative aspect. According to G. F. 
Stout, the process of consciousness is in part self- 
determining. There is in it a current, a current 
which it feels, a tendency towards an end {Manual 
of Psychology \ London, 1907, p. 641). Through 
this conative tendency the presentations of con- 
sciousness acquire objective meaning, and in 
general through conative continuity the processes 
of consciousness acquire meaning and significance. 
This theory seems exposed to the same objections 
as the Association theory. Such consciousness of 
an end, however vague, implies the presence of an 
intellectual power which already differentiates such 
end from the current tending towards it. Only so 
can the current feel itself to he tending towards 
an end. 

A much more decidedly voluntaristic explanation 
of intellect is involved in H. Miinsterberg’s ‘ Action 
Theory’ {Grundzuge der Psychologic, 1900, 
i. 525). According to that theory, the liveliness 
of a sensation depends on the strength of the 
centrifugal excitation propagated from it. Sen- 
sory excitation is not in itself accompanied by 
psychical processes, whether the excitation pro- 
ceed from rhe periphery or from associated centres. 
The afferent process is thus wholly unconscious; 
only in its passage into motor discharge does it 
give rise to consciousness. The cerebral cortex^ 
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which is the seat of ^the psycho-physical processes, 
must, in order to produce movements, act on sub- 
cortical centres. Every sub-cortical centre stands 
always in connexion with an opposite centre, viz. 
the centre which carries out the diametrically 
opposite movement. This fact, according to Miin- 
sterberg, is the basis not only of all motor antago- 
nistic functions, but also of all psychical oppositions, 
even such as are purely intellectual and logical. 
Opposition of beliefs is reducible to dilference of 
attitude in regard to our activity in the world. 
Upon the spatial variations in the discharge 
depend the varying intellectual values of the 
sensations. This theory is exposed to serious 
physiological and psychological objections, and 
its application in detail has not yet been given by 
the author. It is necessary only to mention that, 
at the point of transition to motor discharge, the 
author seems to postulate the action of a spiritual 
principle which determines the path of discharge 
and the conseqi^uent attitude of the agent to the 
world. It is here that the author’s relation to 
Eichte comes in, whose ethical idealism he claims 
to unite with the physiological psychology of our 
time. The voluntaristic theory must not be con- 
fused with the practical Eeasonof the Scholastics. 
The latter refers merely to the application of reason 
to the harmony of action with nature and its final 
end. 

The voluntaristic conception of intellect appears 
in an interesting form in the writings of H. L. 
Bergson. To Bergson intellect is but a special 
instrument created by that tlan vital which lies 
behind the whole process of evolution. This in- 
strument reveals not truth, but utility. It acts 
not by unveiling the nature of things, but rather 
by limiting and falsifying the larger intuition of 
reality which flows through the vital impulse out 
of which consciousness itsmf issues. The falsifica- 
tion, however, works ; it is useful for directing our 
activities, and is justified by its results. In fact, 
it is these activities which give us the forms of 
things. It is with inert matter, the solid, that 
our intelligence deals : the fluid in the real escapes 
it in part. Of the discontinuous and immobile 
alone can it form a clear idea. ‘ Intellect is char- 
acterized by a natural inability to comprehend life ’ 
(Bergson, Creative Evohvtiony Eng, tr., London, 
1912, p. 174). Intellect and matter have progress- 
ively adapted themselves one to the other * because 
it is the same inversion of the same movement 
which creates at once the intellectuality of mind 
and the materiality of things’ (i6. 217). It does 
not appear how such a movement, even if it ex- 
isted, could explain the adaptation of intellect to 
the object. Thought may in determining its object 
be determined by it (Stokes, Objectivity ofTruthy p. 
58 f.), but, except in the individual, this reciprocal 
determination does not take place as a mere process 
in time. 

But, just as much as the psychological theories 
we have considered, does Bergson’s biological theory 
of the origin of intellect imply intellect itself as 
already existing. He postulates a consciousness 
or supra-consciousness lying behind intellect. The 
sympathetic insight by wiaich we penetrate the 
mobility of things, the supra- and ultra-intellectual 
intuition by which there is a taking possession of 
the spirit by itself — these conceptions are but 
intellect itself, misconstrued and misunderstood. 
It is the problem of the mtellectm agens once 
again. Philosophy here treads the same ground 
which the followers of Aristotle have trod, and 
meets the same difficulties. 

Grant, however, that intellect is somehow evolved 
out of, and is grappling more or less successfully, 
if not with the mystery, at any rate with the 
practical working of (mings. miat does this 


amount to ? It means at least that the key fits 
the lock, and that the lock is fitted to the key. 
It means that nature in its working is relative, 
in large measure, to the concepts which intellect 
has framed ; therefore, in still larger measure 
to the intelligence which has framed these con- 
cepts and will still frame others, by which nature 
itself will he better understood*— a process whicli 
can be justified only on the presupposition, which 
is common alike to Aristotelian philosoi)hy and 
Absolute Idealism, that nature is relative to 
intelligence, that vov^ governs all. 

Literattob.— A ristotle, de Amrna, ed. E. Wallace, Cam- 
bridge, 1882, ed. R. D. Hicks, do. 1907 ; J. I, Beare, Greek 
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INTELLECTUALISM.-Tn its popular and 
most general sense, ‘ intellectualism ’ niean.s the 
belief in the supremacy in human life of the 
intellect. More precise, technical meanings of the 
term appear in the theory of knowledge, in ethics, 
and in theology. 

1. In the theory of knowledge, intellectualism 
is the doctrine which derives knowledge chiefly, 
or mainly, from the intellect, i.e, from pure reason, 
Intellectualism is here practically synonymous with 
rationalism [g.v,), and stands opposed to sensa- 
tionalism ig.v,). Whereas intellectualism affirms 
that reason is the unique or the principal source 
of knowledge, and that knowledge so^ derived is 
independent of, and superior to, the impressions 
received from the outside world through the senses, 
sensationalism affirms that general ideas arise from 
sensations. In its extreme form, sensationalism 
maintains that independently of sensation the mind 
is a tabula rasa, that there is nothing in the mind 
that was not first in the sense. One may also 
oppose to intellectualism the systems of tliought 
represented by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, in which 
the ‘ will ’ is given a dominant rdle m the deter- 
mination of action and the discovery of knowledge. 
German philosophy has been dominantly of the 
intellectualistic type, while sensationalism has 
found its most numerous exponents in France 
(Condorcet, d’Alembert) and in England (Locke, 
Hume). 

The method pursued in the search for knowledge 
will difier according to the conception formed of 
its source or sources. The pure intellectualist 
will rely altogether upon the a priori, deductive 
method, the pure sensationalist upon an empirical, 
inductive method, since knowledge comes, accord- 
ing to him, through sensory experience, 

2 . In ethics, the intellectualistic doctrine affirms 
that knowledge is in itself sufficient to determine 
action. Socrates is the first and the chief repre- 
sentative of ethical intellectualism. According to 
Mm, no one does wrong knowingly. Sin is error, 
i.e, ignorance ; for no man purposely injures him- 
self. This doctrine is opposed by the Stoics, on the 
ground that the wiU is not altogether determined 
by knowledge, but is, at least in some degree, self- 
determined. Aristotle diifered from Socrates in 
that he held it possible for desires arising from 
Insufficient knowledge to be stronger than those 
proceeding from full knowledge. He thought, 

I therefore, that the practice of virtue required not 
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only right insight, but a training of the will, by 
which it became able to resist the stronger allure- 
ment of unenlightened desire and to follow the 
dictates of reason. Ethical intellectualism re- 
ajppeared in the modern period, particularly in the 
English moralist, S. Clarke. 

3 . In theology and in the philosophy of religion, 
the intellectualistio tendency leads to a more or 
less complete neglect of feeling and of will, im- 
pulses, and desires, in favour of thought — this both 
in the problems of the origin and in those of the 
nature of religion. A consequence of this tendency 
is that certain ideas, or systems of ideas, necessary 
to religion are identified with religion, or are 
treated as if they constituted the whole of religion. 
Thus, religion is defined as ‘a department of 
thought having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being’ ((3-. J. Romanes, Thoughts on 
Meligion^ London, 1895, p. 41), or as ‘an attempt to 
explain human experience by relating it to invisible 
existence’ (G. T. Ladd, Journ, of Phil. ^ Psych. ^ 
and Scimtifio Methods^ i. [1904] 9). Martineau’s 
definition also puts the emphasis upon a belief ; 
‘ belief in an ever living God, that is, in a Bivine 
Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind ’ {A Study of Re- 
ligion^ Oxford, 1888, i. 1 ). 

In the solution of the problems of origin, 
intellectualism leads to an exclusive concern for 
the genesis of the ideas upon which the existence 
of religion depends, to the neglect of the other 
aspects of religious life, in particular of the emo- 
tions and of the ceremonial. Intellectualism is 
here opposed to affectivism and to voluntarism. 
The first emphasizes the feeling and the emotion ; 
it looks upon some particular feeling as being the 
^essence ’ or the ‘ vital part’ of religion. Schleier- 
macher’s standpoint is an affectivism mitigated by 
an explicit recognition that feeling and activity are 
insepai’able, though distinct. Eor him the essence 
of religion conasts in the feeling of an absolute 
dependence upon God. In voluntarism a more 
comprehensive point of view displaces both intel- 
lectualism and affectivism. It recognizes that 
religion is a mode of life, and that it involves 
necessarily — as does every pulse of life — ^ideas and 
feeling ; and, in accordance with contemporary 
psychology, it insists that these exist only as a 
part of a conative act. There can he no thinking 
and no feeling without desire or intention. Religion 
comes, thus, to be looked upon as a particular type 
of activity, ox mode of behaviour (J. H. Leuba, 
A Psychological Study of Religion, London, 1912, 
pp. 36—45). 

lOTBRATURB. — In addition to the works mentioned in this 
article, see the articles to which reference has been made, and 
the literature appended to them. J, R, LeUBA. 


INTELLECTUALISM (Philosophical). — i. 
Historical survey. — The term ‘intmlectualism* 
had briginally nearly the same meaning as ^ ideal- 
ism,* and it is so used, o.g,, by Schelling. As the 
intellect was regarded as the proper representative 
of the human mind in its entirety, the word ‘ intel- 
lectualism ’ seemed to be the most fitting designa- 
tion of the philosophical view that stands opposed 
to materialism, It is only within recent times that 
the word has acquired a derogatory sense, and has 
come to signify a theory which exalts the mere 
intellect at the expense of other elements of the 
mind, such as emotion and will. 

Ever and again, in the course of historical de- 
velopment, there emerge periods in which the 
inteUect— reflective thought— usurps the place of 
command, and these periods are always coincident 
with an advance in culture and a more conscious 
mode of life — conditions in which principles hitherto 
assumed to he self-evident begin to show them- 


selves insecure. As a matter of fact, the intellect 
is originally by no means the decisive factor in all 
aspects of civilized life. The truth is, rather, that 
all primitive culture contains a non-rational and 
positive element. This is seen, e.g., in the fact 
that the beginnings of human knowledge and ac- 
tion are at first traced to a divine source. Tillage, 
handicraft, measures, weights, art, language, moral 
laws, legal systems, and political constitutions are 
all believed to have been given by divine revela- 
tion, and anything like fundamental criticism of 
them is therefore debarred. Or ancestral custom 
and immemorial tradition continue to rule with 
an authority that seems self-evident. Then all at 
once the hitherto unchallenged is assailed by doubt. 
External conditions and the inner life have alike 
undergone a change. The question arises why 
any particular institution should be precisely as 
it 13 and not otherwise, and there springs up a de- 
sire for a rational vindication of things. The time 
has now come when the intellect asserts its inde- 
pendent power. In^ what had previously been 
received simpliciter, it now discovers defects, im- 
possibilities, contradictions. Nothing shall count 
as authoritative that has not stood the scrutiny 
of the intellect. We have come to the stage ex- 
emplified in the Sophistic movement of Greek 
philosophy. 

The beginning of the modem period shows a no 
less powerful advance of the inteliectual factor. 
The unity of mediaeval culture was broken up by 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. It is true 
that, although the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not originate in purely intellectual con- 
siderations, they availed to liberate the intellect 
by setting up, alongside of the institutions of the 
Middle Ages, other institutions having equal 
claims. For, when rival forms of cultural life 
thus stand side by side, the questions arise which 
of them can give the best reasons for its existence, 
and whether some other form is not possible; 
and, when such (questions arise, it is in reality 
the intellect that is called upon to give a decisive 
answer. 

This is clearly shown with reference to the 
question regarding truth. To the mediseval mind 
truth was really tradition. The mediaeval period 
was not one of rigid repose. It had its own 
spiritual movements and its own problems; wit- 
ness the controversy between the Thomists and 
the Scotists. While Thomas Aquinas regards 
natural knowledge and the supernatural truth of 
revelation as combining to form the one vast and 
regularly graded kingdom of reason, Buns Scotus 
considers the truth of the Church’s doctrine to be 
something totally irrational. But these antagon- 
istic views are both at one in assuming that the 
truth is actually there ; that it requires, not to be 
discovered, but simply to be handed on from one 
generation to another. The Church is in posses- 
sion of the truth, and she is its guardian. The 
Renaissance and the Reformation brought about 
a change — ^though not, indeed, a radical one, inas- 
much as the inteUect as such was not yet invested 
with the function of discovering and safeguarding 
the truth. The Renaissance itself was partly in- 
volved in a tradition, though not so much in that 
of the Church as in that of classical antiquity, 
while for the Reformers the Bible, as the Word of 
God, came to rank as the foundation of all know- 
ledge of the truth. But, when materialiy diverse 
truths, resting on different grounds, come into con- 
flict with one another, the eventual result must 
be that the intellect acquires a larger measure of 
independence. The various truths must neces- 
sarily operate and dispute with the same principles 
of reason, and hence the conviction graduaUy gains 
ground that the credentials of truth are to be 
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found in the reason — in the intellect — and nowhere 
else. 

But these movements give rise to ^eat incerti- 
tude. All real, as apart from merely formal, truth 
is reduced to an unstable condition. In all things 
a new foundation must be laid, a new structure 
raised. The intellect finds itself face to face with 
a stupendous task. But it claims the right to 
believe that the solution of the difficulties is within 
its powers. For there is one kind of knowledge, 
viz. mathematics, upon which doubt has never been 
able to lay its hand. Now, mathematics is without 
question an affair of the reason ; it does not rest 
upon divine revelation, or upon venerable tradi- 
tion, but is entirely a product of the intellect. K, 
therefore, the intellect has succeeded so well in 
this sphere, why should it not prove equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere? Mathematics thus comes to 
be regarded as the pattern of knowledge, and a 
close alliance between it and philosophy is the 
result. The powerful influence of mathematics is 
clearly discernible in the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. In alliance with mathe- 
matics the intellect gains a secure standpoint and 
a robust self-confidence. It now undertakes the 
task of framing clear and distinct conceptions, and 
of exposing to view the ultimate grounds of exist- 
ence. It claims that the essential nature of the 
world, the fundamental unifying principle of all 
things, and thus also the decisive laws that regu- 
late the life, action, and conduct of human beings, 
must all yield their secrets to thought and its 
methodical procedure. Nor is the intellect con- 
tent to assert its supremacy only in the sphere 
of scientific knowledge ; it extends its claim^ of 
authority also to morality, law, religion, politics, 
economics, and art. Men are fully persuaded that 
by means of intellectual action in all departments 
of human life obvious principles of truth can actu- 
ally be drawn from a state of affairs wMch has 
proved unsatisfactory and is incapable of justifica- 
tion, and thus there spring up a natural juris- 
prudence, a natural morality, a natural religion ; 
political constitutions are drafted, rules are drawn 
up for economic life, laws are formulated for art. 
In addition to the philosophers specially noted 
above, this movement is associated with the names 
of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Adam Smith, and many others. 

The intellectualistic tendency was pormously 
>^inforced by the rise of modern physical science 
and toobnical craftsmanship. As m mathematics, 
so also here, we find an indisputable contribution 
of the intellect. By means of observation, calcula- 
tion, and skilfully devised experiments, the most 
amazing results have been achieved. Intellectual- 
ism continued to make steady advance from the 
17th cent., and, notwithstanding the rise of oppos- 
ing tendencies, it reached its culminating point in 
the 19th cent.— in the philosophy of Hegel 

Great as was the reliance placed upon the m- 
tellect, however, it had been noted that its special 
function was exercised in discovering and eluci- 
dating, not in creating. In all that it had achieved 
it proceeded upon something which it had not 
itself produced, which confronted it as something 
given and already existing. Even mathematics 
and kinematics were seen to depend ultimately on 
space and time — on entities, that is to say, which 
the intellect could not evolve from itself, but must 
in some sense recognize as ^ven to it. The fact 
was still more obvious in the sphere of physical 
science, where the intellect could not advmice a 
single step except in contact with the objective 
facts of iperception. But in other spheres as well 
-—in ethi^, law, religion, politics, economics, art 
— inteEectual activity encountered ultimate ele- 
ments, such as God, freedom, immortality, en- 


lightened self-interest, the struggle of each against 
all, etc., which the intellect could not create from 
its own resources, hut could only expose to view. 

In the light of such considerations, however, the 
entire work of the intellect might seem to become 
insecure. For the question as to the x'elation be- 
tween thought and reality might be answered in 
such a way as to deny that the intellect was 
capable of compi-ehending the real at all. In point 
of fact the Kantian philosophy had restricted the 
function of the inteuect to the logical articula- 
tion of phenomena. It was then surmised that 
the intellect could without dubiety apprehend the 
veritably real only if what had hitherto been re- 
garded as given, as prior to experience, was itself 
in the last resort the creation of the intellect. To 
show that this was actually the case was the task 
undertaken by Hegel. On the Hegelian theory 
all reality whatever is an absolute process of 
thought, a self -unfolding of the absolute idea, the 
essential nature of which is logical ; thought and 
existence are identical Hegel describes how the 
absolute idea externalizes itself and so becomes 
nature — the world of space and time; bow the 
finite spirit issues from the world, and how in 
the process of historical development it realizes 
itself in its essential identity with the absolute 
spirit. The entire development proceeds with 
logical necessity. In this system, accordingly, 
the intellect assumed the position of absolute 
sovereignty, and, although it did not hold that 
position long— the Hegelian philosophy being soon 
superseded — yet inteliectualism was not thereby 
set aside. It still continues to exercise a power- 
ful influence, as may be clearly seen, e.y., m the 
^stem of H. Cohen, whose great work, Vie 
Logik der teinen ErlcenntniSi Berlin, 1906, is based 
upon the idea that thought and being are one, 
that the foundations of being are actually created 
by thought. Whole sections of this work are 
thorougluy Hegelian in tone, and, in fact, Hegel^s 
mode of thought has in our own time experienced 
a revival both in Britain and in Germany. On 
the other hand, inteliectualism has always en- 
countered a good deal of opposition. In every 
definite theory of empiricism, as represented, 
by Locke and Hume— in every system, that is to 
say, according to which the function of the intel- 
lect is one of mere passive receptivity — there sub- 
sists also an anti-intellectualistic spirit. Eef erence 
has already been made to Kant. When Fichte 
and Schellmg exalt moral volition or artistic in- 
tuition above the intellect, their thought really 
moves on anti-intellectualistic lines. Schopenhauer 
finds the ultimate cosmic force in a mysterious 
I will, and in this connexion mention should be 
I made also of von Hartmann, in whose system, 
however, there is a Hegelian strand. But the 
authority of inteliectualism has been challenged 
above all by modem psychology. Wundt 
deavoured in his great works to win recogWion 
for the volitional element in all life, so that his 
philosophical theory may be appositely described 
as voluntarism, Heinnch Maier, in a notable 
work entitled Fsychologie des emoiionalm Denk- 
enSi has drawn attention to the fact that besides 
* cognitive ’ thought there is also an ^ emotional ’ 
thought, which, while it contains logical elements, 
is nevertheless guided by feeling and will. An 
extmmely anti-intellectualistic position is taken 
also by pragmatism — a pmduct of British and 
American thoimht— of which the leading repre- 
sentatives are "W . James, J, Dewey, and F. 0. S. 
Schiller. According to this theory, the intellect 
is per se incapable of deciding what truth is. Only 
that which justifies itself to living experience is 
to be accounted tme, so that the intellect is here 
subordinated to life. Eeferenoe shotild also be 
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made in this connexion to Vaihinger and his sig- 
nificant work, I>i& Philosqphi& chs Als Oh, On 
Vaihinger’s theory the function of the intellect is 
not the discovery of truth, but the pre-calculation 
of occurrences which are to he designated as sensa- 
tions [Empfindirngm], The most delicate creations 
of the intellect — ^those which it produces for that 
purpose — are not reproductions of the real, hut 
fictions. 

To these psychological and philosophical move- 
ments a fresh anti-intellectual tendency has been 
added hy the recent emergence of a new testhetic 
culture. The inadequacy of purely intellectual 
attainments is increasingly being felt on all sides. 
The over - estimation of the intellect, with its 
tendency to reduce all to a uniform level, its in- 
difference to individual qualities, and its elimina- 
tion of the subjective factor, is blamed for the 
impoverishment of the inner life and the repression 
of all true individuality of character, while, on 
the other hand, it is felt that art, with its eager 
interest in the concrete, its sympathetic under- 
standing of individual characteristics, and its crea- 
tive force, should be the guide to a richer, deeper, 
and fuller life. These considerations have bronghb 
about a complete revolution, as, e.^., in the educa- 
tional sphere. Thus, while the views disseminated 
by Hexbart — views designed above all things to 
secure intellectual lucidity in education — held 
until quite recently a position of almost unchal- 
lenged authority, they are now to a very great 
extent discarded. ‘Art in child life’ has become 
a widely recognized maxim in contemporary peda- 
gogics. 

Yet the intellect, in spite of all these counter- 
movements, and in spite of the active depreciation 
which it has had to encounter, still continues to 
assert its power and its indispensability. It is 
obvious that mere negation will not answer here, 
and that the question regarding the significance of 
the intellect requires further investigation. Of 
contemporary thinkers, Eucken, in particular, has 
submitted the problem to searching treatment. 
He, too, strives earnestly to transcend anything 
like mere intellectualism. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of his philosophy of the spiritual life that 
fche^ spirit of man involves more than intellectual 
activity, that the spirit in its entirety is richer than 
the intellect, but also that the inteUect belongs to 
the spirit, and that the proper development of the 
spirit is impossible without mtellectual action. He 
certainly admits that the intellect cannot of itself 
alone evolve any complete reality. It can act only 
when it has somethin^ else — something that does 
not originate in itself— -to act upon, as can be 
clearly seen in the sphere of natural science. Here 
the intellect, however far-reaching and compre- 
hensive its activity, is forced to keep in touch 
from first to last with given facts, with the world 
of ^erienoe. And the like holds good in every 
othCT department of human life. Ethical laws and 
ideals, religious convictions, and sssthetic intuitions 
are not products of the purely mtellectual function, 
but have their rise in deeper regions of the spirit. 
If the intellect relies upon itself alone, it moves in 
a realm of merely formal concepts ; and if, never- 
theless, it aspires to create a reality, yet this 
reality has, in point of fact, come to it from 
elsewhere— only the intellect does not itself realize 
this, or else the fact is screened from view. In 
such cases the sources from which the intellect has 
simreptitiously drawn are empirical and spiritual 
experience. This, however, does not exclude the 
recognition of the fact that, conversely, knowledge 
and life, whatsoever their natnre may he, can 
make no proper progress without the co-operation 
of the intellect. The intellect sifts and. combines ,• 
it clarifies and moulds. It is present in all experi- 


ence, and its presence is unconditionally necessary 
if a completely articulated and ordered reality is to 
he attained at all. What could we make of sensa- 
tions, which to-day are often held to he the truly 
real, if the intellect did not impart itself to them? 
They would be something inert, orderless, ^ chaotic, 
and, in the last resort, absolutely null. Similarly, 
morality, religion, and art can never attain lucidity 
apart from the action of the intellect. Its critical 
action is, indeed, essential to the very possibility 
of their progressive development and refinement. 
In what a rudimentary condition would not art 
have been doomed to remain if tbe intellect bad 
not taught it how to look at human life and the 
surrounding world? By such considerations does 
Eucken seek to maintain the rights of the intellect, 
gt without making it the sole authority in human 

We arrive at results similar to those of Eucken 
by a consideration of the fundamental character of 
reality. That fundamental character stands in a 
peculiar relation to the tendencies of the intellect. 
The intellect strives to rationalize all reality, to 
bring it under calculation, to view it as necessary \ 
and its ultimate aim is to construct a formula 
which will embrace all that occurs in the world, 
and which is capable of determining the actual 
condition of things at any particular moment. To 
a large extent, moreover, reality submits to this 
procedure of the intellect. But there is always a 
point at which all the efforts of the intellect must 
necessarily fail. The great instrument of the in- 
tellect is law — the formula. Law and formula, 
however, are necessarily general in character, and 
may be made to comprehend as many particular 
instances as desired. But they cannot determine 
what particular instance will actually emerge. 
Thus the formulae of the law of gravitation would 
hold good precisely as they do even if there were 
more or fewer planets in the solar system. It does 
not follow from the law of gravity that its formulee 
shall apply to that particular system, and no other. 
In a word, laws and formulm are in their nature 
merely general, while the real is in all cases special 
and concrete, and accordingly reality refuses to be 
completely rationalized. The real might be de- 
scribed, indeed, as an intermixture of the rational 
and the irrational, or positive — an intermixture in 
which, however, the latter factor predominates 
over the former, since the rational can operate only 
in contact with a positively given object, apart 
from which it moves in a mere vacuum, and with 
all its efforts produces nothing. 

This is true not merely of the reality which 
meets us in our external experience, but also of 
that which we call spiritual. In the moral sphere, 
for instance, we are confronted by various alterna- 
tives ; there may be a morality of enlightened self- 
interest and one of self-denial ; a morality which 
affirms and one which negates the world; a 
morality of rigid justice and one of benevolence ; 
a morality of natural selection and one of religious 
ends. The intellect cannot claim to have produced 
any of these, nor can it demonstrate that any one 
of them is exclusively authoritative. It may cer- 
tainly be employed in combating or defending any 
of them, but the individual’s acceptance of a 
particular ethical tendency rests ultimately upon 
a personal decision which is incapable of logical 
explanation. Once the decision is taken, however, 
the intellect may render valuable service in illumi- 
nating, elucidating, and developing the theory 
chosen. 

Every genuine work of art, again, is an abso- 
lutely individual and unique creation. To inter- 
pret a work of art as due to an application of 
unvarying universal rules is utterly to misunder- 
stand it ; thus Richard Wagner vas undoubtedly 
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right in protesting against the notion of an absolute 
"work of art, ie. a work which would be simply the 
result of universal laws valid for all time and under 
all conditions. To desiderate such a work would 
involve the establishment of an absolute intel- 
lectualism in the sphere of art. As a matter of 
fact, the general laws of art are mere abstract 
deductions from existing works of art or from the 
achievements of a particular period, and a new 
creation or a new period will give rise to new laws. 
Such laws may serve as a means of comprehending 
and interpreting what already exists, but they 
have no creative power of their own. Thus in 
ethics and art, precisely as in science, mere intel- 
lectualism always works to the prejudice of reality, 
while, on the other hand, the action of the intellect 
is not only valuable, but indispensable. 

2 . Intellectualism in religion. — It is not neces- 
sary here to refer to the various forms of religion ; 
it will suffice to elucidate the relevant facts as they 
appear in Christianity. Christianity in its original 
form made not the slightest claim to serve as a 
rational interpretation of the world ; the love of 
God, the expiatory death and the resurrection of 
Christ, immortal life, and eternal salvation — all 
these come before us as something absolutely 
incomprehensible, something which no human 
reason can attain to, and no human understanding 
excogitate, which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has entered, into the heart of man. That 
rational proofs are of no avail here was an emphatic 
conviction in the mind of St. Paul. Neverthe- 
less, intellectualism veiy soon found its way 
into Christianit^r, and, indeed, by the time of 
the early apologists, Christianity had come to be 
regarded as the true philosophy. In Alexandria 
the endeavour of Clement and Origen to reconcile 
their religion with Greek philosophy served to 
further the process of rationalization. The fact 
that these theologians regard yvtoa-is as the highest 
attainment possible to man, and that yyu;a-is, as 
pertaining to the perfect, is considered to be un- 
equivocally superior to ir£<rrts, which is all that the 
ordinarjr member of the community can aspire to, 
simply implies that the Christian religion had 
opened the door to intellectualism. The conception 
of the Logos also played an important part in the 
rationalizing process. This conception, on the one 
hand, was in every respect a product of scientific 
thought j it si^ified the cosmic idea, and by means 
of it the world was to be made intelligible, to be 
rationalized, and interpreted, while, on the other 
hand, it is used in the Fourth Gospel to enunciate 
the eternal deity of Jesus Christ, and, although 
here the Logos is certainly brought into relation 
with the wond, yet the conception is in no sense a 
scientific one, but purely religious, since the point 
in question is not the possibility of a rational inter- 
pretation of the world, but the clignity to be assigned 
to Christ. Nevertheless, the conception served in 
part to bring various types of thought into contact 
with one another, and even to fuse them together. 
Thus arose a disastrous intermingling of ideas, 
bringing great perplexities in its train. For one 
thing, correct knowledge was now” considered to be 
the most important element in religion, and, on 
similar grounds, heresy was accounted the gravest 
of sins, while, again, this position was constantly 
disputed by the natural conviction that religion 
is concerned with something else— something more 
essential than mere knowledge. Eeligious know- 
ledge, moreover, could not even attain to lucidity 
with regard to itself. On the one hand, it was 
regarded as being of the same nature as rational 
truth, t.e. the type of cogitation found in logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics ; on the other, the 
feeling that religion has essentially to do with an 
entirely different Kind of truth, with a positive and 


non-rational truth, could never be wholly sup- 
pressed. A wavering between the tw'o sides runs 
through the entire medieval theology ; and, while 
Christianity sought to defend itself against intel- 
lectualism, it was never able actually to free itself 
from its grasp. 

The work of Luther, in virtue of which faith 
was once more invested witli its proper prerogative, 
effected an emancipation of religion from intellec- 
tnalism. Faith is now interpreted as trust in the 
grace of God manifested in J esus Christ, and thus 
alike in its character and in its object is no more 
matter of knowledge. Trust is never the outcome 
of purely intellectual reflexion, while the grace 
of God in Christ is something that transcends all 
rational credentials and intellectual demonstration. 
Nevertheless, intellectualism soon re-asserted its 
power in religious things, even in the Churches of 
the Eeformation. Faith came to he identified with 
the recognition of true doctrine, and this intel- 
lectualistic interpretation proved most detrimental 
to religion, and long stood in the way of a better 
understanding of what religion really signifies. In 
orthodoxy, in the Illumination, in rationalism and 
supra-rationalism, intellectualism held unbroken 
sway. The substance of what was regarded as 
religious truth was certainly of a very hetero- 
geneous character, but the essential interest was in 
all cases a kind of knowledge which is accessible 
to the intellect and upon which the intellect can 
arbitrate. The views of Bayle, who emphasized 
the non-rational character of religion, and those of 
Spinoza, as set forth in the Tractatus Theologico- 
PoUticitB, were of a different trend, but remained 
in great degree inoperative. Nor was the distinc- 
tion which thinkers now began to make between 
religion and philosophy able as yet to deliver the 
former from the bonds of intellectualism, though it 
was certainly an earnest of better things. 

It was in reality Kant who first succeeded in 
overthrowing the supremacy of intellectualism. 
By drawing a rigid distinction between theoretical 
and practical reason, by limiting the action of the 
former to the sphere of phenomena, and by denying 
its right to decide any question regarding religion 
or its object, Kant laid the foundation — we cannot, 
indeed, say more — of a truer understanding of 
religion. He himself did not attain to a well- 
grounded conception of the distinctive character of 
religion, inasmuch as, basing it upon morality, he 
virtually treated it as identical therewith. The 
first to see in religion a spiritual entity with a 
distinct character of its own was Schleiermacher, 
who maintained that the religious sense is se 
neither knowledge nor action, but a condition of 
immediate self-consciousness— -the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God. Whether tliis defini- 
tion is m all respects satisfactory is a question for 
separate discussion ; but at all events tlie 
of having reco^ized the specific nature of reli^n, 
and thus of maKing it secure against the aggressions 
of intellectuahsm, is unquestionably to be ascribed 
to Schleiermacher. ^ 

A glance at the history of theology since Schleier- 
macher’s day shows us, however, that the dangers 
of intellectualism were not removed all at once ; 
on the contrary, we find everywhere a struggle 
between intellectualism and anti-intellectualisni. 
Another mighty wave of intellectualism passed 
over religion as a result of the Hegelian philosophy. 
The influence of Hegel operated powerfully upon 
many theologians, and here special mention should 
be made of F. C. Biedermann, who sought to express 
the essential elements of religion in abstract logical 
categories. Eeference should also he made to 0. 
Pfleiderer, of whom it may be said that he con- 
sidered the proper content of religion to be ulti- 
mately a type of tmth capable of philosophical 
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proof. This new endeavour to rationalize religion 
was challenged by the Erlangen theologians and 
by the school of Ritsehl, of whom in particular 
W. Herrmann has fought against the harmful 
influences of intellectualism in the religious sphere. 

On the whole, we may venture to say that the 
danger of an intellectual interpretation of religion 
is now much less than it was. This is due variously 
to the insistent appeal of Ritsehl and his followers 
to the Gospel as the criterion of all Christian belief 
and doctrine, to the historical investigation of 
religion, wnth its discovery of a vast mass of 
material which defies all rational explanation, and, 
finally, to religious psychology, which serves to 
bring the unique character of religion into fuller 
relief. It is not thereby implied, of course, that 
the history and psycholo^ of religion may not be 
used in the interests of intellectualism, as, e.g,^ 
when religion is repudiated altogether. In that 
case religious history may simply be drawn upon 
for materials to illustrate the story of human 
error, while religious psychology really becomes a 
study of the disorders of the human soul. Quite 
recently' an endeavour to preclude this application 
of religious psychology has been madebyWobbermin 
(see Lit. ), who nialces a sharp distinction between 
the psychology of religion proper and the psycho- 
logy which is concerned with religious phenomena. 
The former, according to Wobbermin, presupposes 
the existence of religion in the investigator him- 
self j the latter does not. It is only the former, 
however, that can arrive at a true understanding 
of religion, while the other, dealing with religious 
phenomena, is concerned merely with the externals 
of religion. Religious psychology in this special 
sense is antipathetic to mere intellectualism. We 
are therefore justified in asserting that in the 
sphere of religion powerful anti-intellectualistic 
forces are in operation at the present day. 

^ 5 . The significance of the intellect in the re- 
ligious sphere, — It is quite obvious that the intellect 
is not the most important factor in the religious 
view of things. A fundamental element in every 
religious conception of the world is the conviction 
that God infinitely transcends all human existence. 
This involves the inscrutability of God, and thus 
also negatives the claim of the intellect to be 
supreme. The intellect finds itself confronted 
here by an absolute limit, since the inscrutable 
cannot be brought within its capacities. The in- 
somtability of God is the indispensable pre-condition 
of religion; it is not something that might be 
surrendered without detriment to religion j on the 
contrary, religion stands or falls with it, God 
would not be God if He were not inscrutable. Nor 
is the inscrutableness of God merely one postulate 
of religion among others ; it permeates everything 
embraced by religion. Thus, the fact that the 
ce^ral element of Christianity is the redeeming 
of God is a blessed, but at the same time 
an incomprehensible, mystery. Of eveiy genuine 
religious utterance it will be found to hold good 
that it breathes the conviction that God is incon- 
ceivable. In religion there is something before 
which the intellect must abase itself, and its every 
claim to autocratic authority is utterly silenced. 

On the other hand, disparagement of the intellect 
finds no justification in religion. It would be an 
error to regard the intellect as alone, of all the 
functions of the human mind, hostile to religion, 
and to assume that the others are more intimately 
allied with it. Even morality, for instance, is in 
its^ no more akin to the divine than is intellect. 
It is possible tp have a morality which positively 
surpasses t^e^Tntellect itself in its antagonism to 
God and reli^on. Religion, moreover, must insist 
upon the fahtthat the intellect too belongs to God j 
that it is a gift of God which may be used in His 


service, and indeed ought to be so used. Hence 
religion itself requires that a high value shall be 
set upon the intellect, which, nevertheless, must 
be satisfied with a position below the highest. ^ 
Here, however, the question arises whether in at 
least one particular reference the last word does 
not lie with the intellect. When we come to deal 
with the unavoidable problem regarding the truth 
of religion, is it not the intellect alone that must 
decide? To what other competent tribunal can 
we appeal for judgment? Self-evident as the 
answers to these questions may appear, it is never- 
theless to be observed that the intellect would be 
able to maintain its sovereignty only on one of two 
conditions, viz. that it creates religion, or else 
abolishes it. Hegel undertook the task of evolving 
religion from the intellect, but any such deduction 
must inevitably founder upon the fact that religion 
has to do with the inscrutable. Were it on any 
possibility to succeed, it would bring religion itself 
to naught. To derive religion from the intellect 
would certainly be to do away with the inscrutable, 
and therefore with religion too. We should in 
that case have only the second alternative to con- 
sider, i. 6 . the abolition of religion by the intellect. 
And, indeed, that the intellect has a right to assert 
its power in this way seems actually to be conceded 
by religion itself — in the admission, namely, that 
all its affirmations resolve themselves into anti- 
nomies : God is immanent and transcendent ; He 
acts from necessity and in freedom ; He is inviolable 
justice and redeeming love, etc. Thus, as V aihinger 
seeks to make out (o^. ci^.), all these affirmations 
must be regarded as fictions, in which case, again, 
they would be divested of all real truth, and religion 
itself would fall to the ground. This conclusion, 
however, assumes the unconditional validity of the 
proposition that whatever involves antinomies is 
fictitious and unreal. Yet even the reality given 
in sensation, which is the only kind of reality 
recognized by Vaihinger, is permeated by anti- 
nomies ; thus every sensation is at once limited 
and unlimited ; related to other perceptions and 
yet posited absolutely. On Vaibinger’s theory, 
therefore, sensation itself, and in fact everything, 
would be illusory, and this would simply imply 
that the term ‘fiction’ or ‘Illusion’ had lost all 
meaning whatever, since it is only as contrasted 
with the real that we can put any true construction 
upon the term at all. It follows from these con- 
siderations that the mere presence of antinomies 
does not enable us to decide whether we are work- 
ing with fictions or not. Accordingly, the (question 
whether the intellect can abolish religion is lifted 
out of the intellectualistic sphere altogether. The 
intellect cannot determine the matter merely on 
the ground of its having here discovered antinomies. 
Once more, therefore, we find that in religion, as 
in ail other spheres of experience, the intellect 
encounters a reality which it has not evolved from 
itself, and that even in the question regarding the 
truth of religion it cannot Tay claim to absolute 
authority. The decisive thing here is the spiritual 
force with which religion operates, for in its 
energetic action it transforms the antinomies of 
thought into evidences for its truth by showing 
that they constitute the most pertinent expression 
of its own peculiar nature, which, as we have seen, 
is permeated through and through by the inscrut- 
able. If anywhere, then certainly in religion, it 
holds good that, as Kierkegaard has said {Efterladte 
Fapirer, v. 269), it is not our reasons that support 
our convictions, but our convictions that support 
our reasons. 

Eucken, DU JSMeit des GeisteaUbms in 
Metmsstaein xmA That der Menschheit, Leipzig, 1888, Geistigg 
der Gegmwari*^ do. 1909, Bng. tr., London, 1912; 
K. Heim, Daa Geioissheitsproblem in der syaUmatiachen 
Tkeolagie bis zu Sehleiennaoh&r^ Leipzig, 1911; H, Maier, 
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Psychologic des emotionalen Denkens^ Tubingen, 1908; H. 
Vaihinger, Dwj Philosophic des Als Ob\ Berlin, 1918; G, 
Wobbermin, Die religionspsychologische Methode in Religions- 
wissenschaflundTheologie, Leipzig, 1913; Sbren Kierkegaard, 
Afslutiende uvidenshabelig Pfterskri/t^ Copenhagen, 1846, 
Germ, tr., Absckliessende unvyissenschaftlicke Wachschrift^ 
Jena, 1910. PAUL KalWEIT. 

INTELLIGENCE.-- 1. Use of the term.— 
Probably no term in psychology is used with so 
many different shades of meaning by different 
writers as the term ‘intelligence,’ In Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom most of the Kenaissance 
and modern controversies directly or indirectly 
ori^nate, intelligence is the act or function by 
which the soul acq^uires knowledge of the uni- 
versal~-it^ is the spiritual function of the soul as 
participating in the divine nature, as a direct 
creation of God, and, therefore, immortal. The 
universal is reached by an extreme process of ab- 
straction, abstracting from all material conditions 
of objective existence. There is also a lower form of 
abstraction found in animals, in the faculty called 
mstimatwa. This might be translated ‘practical 
Judgment,’ the power to appreciate the significance 
of objects for the needs of life. It is an instinc- 
tive judgment, a spontaneous impulse, implying 
choice, but not deliberation, an implicit general- 
izing, without any notion of the universal ; there 
is abstraction, but abstraction only from condi- 
tions of space and time, not from matter as such. 
Animals, therefore, have no knowledge of general 
principles, of causation, of the relation of means 
to end:, etc. In the development of man’s natural 
faculties, mtimatim becomes cogitativa, ‘under- 
standing,’ particular or empirical reasoning, infer- 
ence from particular to particular, or from a series 
of particulars to a new case of the same kind, still 
without any conception of general principles, or 
intuition of the universal and necessary. It is 
only when the intellect or reason comes into action 
that this further step is taken, and knowledge in 
the true sense of the word — ‘science’ — ^begins (see 
A. D. Sertillanges, S* Thomas d^Aquin^ Paris, 
1910, vol. ii. bk. v. ch. iii. f, ). 

In the long and still unsettled controversy as to 
the relation between animal and human soul and 
intelligence, the question — theological dogma apart 
-—has turned uponi (1) psychological analysis; is 
there a difference in kind between the functions 
referred to, as Aquinas supposes, or a difference 
only of degree or complexity? (2) observed facts 
ana their interpretation ; do animals give evidence 
of behaviour the same in kind as that which in 
ourselves we term intelligent? Philosophical and 
scientific as well as themogxcal bias made some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, view prevail ; 
but at the present day there can be no doubt that 
a large majority of psychologists, and a still larger 
majority of students of animal behaviour, would 
decide for difFereuce of degree, not of kind, between 
animal and human intelligence. 

2. Instinct, intelligence, reason.— In the ordinary 
usage, an animal or a child is called * intelligent ’ 
when it seems to appreciate what is wanting in a 
given situation or given circumstances, quickly 
adopts some method of supplying the want, and, 
where one method fails, attempts others. Where 
such a power, however, is shown to be present with- 
out any previous experience of similar situations, it 
is referred either to xnstinci or, it may be, to reason. 

Instinctive action in an organism is the product 
of a special structure, provided at birth, practically 
independent of experience, adapted to a special 
class of situation, and to that only ; the reaction 
is, therefore^ adeouate, if not always perfect, the 
first time of asking ; samples are the different 
forms of neat-buildmg and the care of the young, 
the pursuit, recognition^ and method of capture 


of prey, the recognition and avoidance of enemies, 
etc. If failure occurs, it is absolute, except that 
there are occasionally alternative reactions jjro- 
vided for special forms of a situation. On the 
other hand, reason, it is said, may achieve the 
same efficiency as instinct, with the same im- 
mediacy, and without experience of similar situa- 
tions, by the direct perception of the causal 
relations involved ; it is a general power, adapted 
to any kind of situation, and not tied down, as 
an instinct is, to a single class. In most cases, 
however, when a new contingency arises, the ac- 
tions of an animal are not immediately effective ; 
it appears to act blindly, with many fruitless 
efforts, until, by accident, as it appears, the right 
action may he hit upon, after a longer or shorter 
series of trials or essays. If the animal is again 
placed in the same predicament, it does not at 
once adopt the method by which it previously suc- 
ceeded, but acts somewliat less ac random, and 
usually lights upon the correct action in a shorter 
time or with fewer trials ; ultimately, all unneces- 
sary and inappropriate acts are omitted, and the 
one effective action is immediately adopted. This 
has been termed the ‘ method of trial and error,’ 
and under its formula all individual learning, in 
man as well as in animals, may be brought. 
Animal species, and^ individuals in the same 
species, differ in the time or number of trials re- 
quired to learn the same action, in the number of 
different actions they may learn, in the complexity 
of situation they can meet, in the extent to which 
previous experience is applied in new contingencies, 
and the like. Man’s reason is itself an extension 
of the same process, and there are close approxi- 
mations to it in the apes and other higher animals. 
But, while there is no ground for distinguishing 
between reason and intelligence, instinct and in- 
telligence must be regarded as different in kind. 
They axe not alternatives to each other, or different 
ways of achieving the same end, or ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ forms of action, or the like. Instincts 
provide the material on which intelligence builds ; 
the Intelligence of an animal is always limited 
and conditioned by its structure and habits, i.c. its 
instincts; intelligence develops progressively as 
the instincts become more numerous and more 
complicated. On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably no species of animal which has instinct only, 
without intelligence, i.e. without any capacity to 
learn by experience. The method of trial and 
error has been found, W Jennings and others, as 
low as the protozoa. In the development of the 
individual also, instinct and intelligence are con- 
current from the be^nning, but intelligence is 
progressive, while instinct is stationary; hence 
in the adult of the higher animal species, and 
especially in man, the primitive instincts are so 
buried beneath the accretions of intelligence that 
the dependence of the latter upon them is ap^ to 
be ignored. 

f . Analysis of intelligence.— What are the meu- 
qualities involved in learning by experience t 
If we take the classical instance of the burnt child 
dreading the fire, we have to distinguish between 
the first and the later experiences of the situation. 
In the first an object is perceived, which the 
child instinctively feels to oe pleasing, and the 
instinctive reaction of grasping results; this is 
immediately followed in the supposed case by a 
strong sensation of pain, for whieli a reflex or in- 
stincSve withdrawal of the hand is provided. If 
there were no intelligence, the same series of im- 
pressions and acts would be repeated as often as 
the situation arose, with damaging results. Ho>y 
does any change take place through inteHigence ? 
The simplest assumption, that the child sees the 
fire to he the caus^ of the pain, and avoids it, m 
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consequence, is ruled out for numberless instances 
of such learning, although it may occasionally 
hold for a given child or animal in a given case. 
Let us suppose, then, that on the second experi- 
ence the sight of the tire leads as before to the 
stretching out of the hand, that this associatively 
calls up in memory the painful sensation of the 
burn, and this in turn the actual drawing back of 
hand and arm, the net result being that, if the 
association is rapid, the hand is drawn back almost 
before it begins to move. Por this to be possible 
we require initial sensitiveness and mobility, re- 
tentiveness of the impression, and associative 
recall, but above all intensity and unity of atten- 
tion : the experience must have been appreciated 
as a single whole, otherwise the associative current 
would not run from ‘ fire ’ to * grasp/ from ‘ grasp * 
to ‘pain/ etc., but might be turned off at ‘grasp’ 
to any other of the hundreds of grasping experi- 
ences. This comprehensiveness of attention is the 
essential thing in intelligence ; on it depends the 
number of trials required in the trial and error 
method before success is achieved ; on it depends 
also the transition from concrete to abstx'act im- 
agery and thought. Abstraction is the power of 
neglecting the irrelevant and concentrating on 
the important features of a situation, whether in 
perception, in memory, or in thought, Le. it is a 
process of attention. In its turn, attention de- 
pends on the degree of sensitiveness of the indi- 
vidual, his quickness of reaction, and, at higher 
levels, his retentiveness and the strength of his 
interests, instinctive or acquired. It may be said, 
in short, that the intelligence of an individual is 
the degree of his ability to learn, and to apply 
what he has learned, and that this depends on his 
whole mental endowment. It is, therefore, absurd 
to ask whether animals have ‘intelligence,’ If 
they have any form of mental experience — sensa- 
tion, e,g., and no one denies this even of the lowest 
— then they have also intelligence. The task of 
comparative psychology is to determine the condi- 
tions of intelligent adaptation in diflerent animals 
and in the child, to reconstruct the scheme of 
mental evolution and development, parallel to 
the scheme of physical evolution and development 
which bioloOT already has within its grasp. 

4 . Special problems. — How complex the nature 
of ‘ intelligence ’ is may he seen by a perusal of the 
literature, already extensive, on two very modem 
problems — that of formal discipline/ and that of 
‘ tests of intelligence/ The former is the question 
■whether intelligence is a general power, which can 
be turned at will from one subject to another; 
whether high ability in one sphere is or tends to 
be accompanied by high ability in other spheres ; 
whether improvement in any kind of mental ability 
carries with it improvement in other and different 
mental abilities, etc. ; the probability being that 
intelligence is almost as specialized as memory, 
that ability in one subject gives no ground for 
inferring ability even in a closely similar subject, 
and that improvement in one subject carries with 
it improved ability in others only so far as these 
others involve the same forms of perception, atten- 
tion, etc. The second problem is that of finding a 
scientific and tractable substitute for the teacher’s 
or doctor’s rough classification (and rougher tests) 
of children in regard to their intelligence — ‘bright,’ 
‘average,’ ‘poor,’ ‘dull,’ ‘backward,’ ‘defective,’ 
‘feeble-minded,’ etc. What is generally agreed 
upon is that the most objective classification of 
children is by a comparison of the ‘ mental ’ with 
the ‘ physical ’ age ; that for this an average mental 
ability tor each ]^ysical a^e must be determinable ; 
that me tests ua^ in fixing the average, and in 
proving each child, inust be of several kinds for 
each age, and must be graded; for different ages> 


more difficult as the age is higher. But sex, social 
rank of family, school training, race, country, and 
many other factors are found to interfere with the 
projected average or standard, and experimenters 
are still far from united in agreement upon the 
tests suitable for each age. 

Literature. — G. J, Romanes, Animal Intelligence^ London, 
1S95 (Isfc ed. 1882); J. Lubbock, Ants, Bees, and Wasps do. 
1898 (1st ed. 1882) ; G. J. Romanes, Mental JEvolution in Ani- 
mals, do. 1883 ; J. Lubbock, Senses ... of Animals, do. 
1885 ; W. Wundt, Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, 
Eng. tr.,do. 1894 ; E. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, New 
York, 1911 (1st ed. 1898) ; C. Lloyd Morg-an, Animal Behauiour, 
London, 1900 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, do. 1901 ; 
E. Wasmann, Instinct und Intelligenz im Thierreich^, Frei- 
burg, 1899, Eng. tr., St. Louis, 1903; H. S. Jennings, Be- 
havior of the Lower Organisms, New York, 1906 ; G. Bojin, 
La Naissance de Vintelligence, Paris, 1909 ; H. Pidron, U Evo- 
lution de la m&moire, do. 1910 ; Margaret F. Washburn, 
The Animal Mind, New York, 1908 (containing an ample biblio- 
graphy on animal psychology). 

On the questions of general intelligence, formal discipline, 
transfer of improvement, etc. : E. L. Thorndike, Educational 
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Hart and C. Spearman, W. S. Sleight, and others in the 
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On tests of intelligence, papers by A. Binet and T. Simon, 
in Annde psychologique, Paris, 1905, 1908, 1911, etc. ; a sum- 
mary of the present state of the problem, with an account of 
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INTEMPERANCE.—See Drunkenness. 

INTENTION (Theological). — A sacrament in- 
volves some action of a minister, having a special 
significance ; and, since the significance of a human 
action may depend in part upon the intention with 
which it is performed, it was inevitable that in the 
progress of theology a question should be raised 
whether a proper intention in the minister is requi- 
site for the spiritual validity of a sacrament; if 
so, the nature of that intention would have to be 
considered. 

In the Eastern Church this question has been 
generally avoided ; a sacrament is regarded as an 
act of the Church at large ; the irpbdeais of which 
theologians speak is the purpose or spiritual mean- 
ing of the appointed rite, and the minister’s only 
function is to exhibit that rite integrally. This 
applies even to the sacrament of marriage, in 
which, since it consists materially in the consent 
of the contracting parties, there is special room, 
because of the nature of a contract, for inquiry 
into their intention and the genuineness of their 
consent. Some systems of law will annul a mar- 
riage on the ^ound of defective consent, even 
when all formalities have been ostensibly fulfilled ; 
but the Canon Law of the Eastern Church allows 
no such objection to be raised against a marriage 
publicly contracted with the blessing of the Church. 

In the Western Church, however, a different 
theory and practice followed upon the final rejec- 
tion of St. Cyprian’s teaching about the baptism 
of heretics. When it was admitted that baptism 
administered by persons separated from the Church 
was possibly valid, the sacrament could no longer 
be regarded exclusively as a public act of the 
Churoh. It was then necessary to inquire whether 
a particular baptism was valid. The Easterns 
ev&e the difficulty by accepting such baptism 
/car’ olKoPofAlav, in whicn case the consent of the 
Church is supposed to supply whatever may have 
been lacking ; but the trend of Western theology 
and practice has always been to treat such baptism 
as absolutely valid if the necessaiy conditions are 
fulfilled, or otherwise as absolutely invalid. In- 
quiry into the conditions of validity was, therefore, 
necessary, and the practice of such inquiry spread 
from baptism to other sacraments. 

In, his de Ba^tiemo (vii. 63), Augustine con- 
siders several questions about the animuft with 
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which baptism is received as affecting the validity 
of the sacrament ; and more incidentally, as though 
of less importance, he considers the animus of 
the minister ; * Quid enim prosit animus veraciter 
dantis fallaciter accipienti non video.’ Taking the 
case where both alike ‘ fallaciter agunt in ipsa imi- 
tate catliolica,’ he asks : ‘An plus valent ad con- 
firmandum sacramentum illi veracea inter C|_uos 
agitur, quam ad frustrandum illi fallaces a quibus 
agitur, et in quibus agitur ? ’ In reply, he appeals 
to the practice of the Church : ‘ Si postea prodatur, 
nemo repetit, sed aut excommunicando punitur 
ilia simuiatio aut poenitendo sanatur.’ His own 
opinion he was unwilling to give where there was 
no express conciliar decision; but in council he 
would be disposed to support the proposition: 
‘Habere eos baptismum qui ubicunque et a qui- 
buscunque illud verbis evangelicis consecratum 
sine sua simulatione et cum aliqua Me accepis- 
sent.’ This seems to exclude the notion that the 
animus dantis can affect the integrity of the sacra- 
ment ; only the simuiatio of the recipient or his 
complete lack of faith can mar it if administered 
in due form verbis evangelicis. 

The general acceptance of this judgment is proved by the 
probably fictitious story of the actor Genesius, baptized in 
mockery on the stage. Augustine (loo, dt.) glances at the 
currency of such stories, and shows a curious reluctance to 
give any opinion on the case <ubi totum ludicre et mimice et 
looulariter ageretur.' The story told by Sozomen (ii. 17) of 
Athanasius baptizing boys in play is less to the point, since it | 
is implied that the children, though in play, had a more or i 
less serious intention of doing what they had seen done in the 
Church. 

The judgment of Augustine long prevailed. 
Nicholas i. {858-67 ; Besp, ad Bulg. 104) ruled that 
persons reported to have been baptized by a Jew, ! 
‘si in nomine sanctae Tiinitatis vel tantum in 
Christi nomine . . . baptizati sunt,’ are validly 
baptized, no question being raised about tbe inten- 
tion of the minister. It should be observed that 
he presses (cap. 3) the necessity of consensiis for a 
valid marriage, but without any indication that he 
would allow the intention underlying a publicly 
expressed consent to be called in question. In the 
early scholastics of the 12th cent, a contrary opinion 
appears. Hugh of St. Victor (Summ, Sent v. 9) 
requires ‘ ut forma saoramenti servetur et intentio 
illud celebrandi habeatur.’ Peter Lombard ( iv. 6. 6) 
follows him, and the great vogue of the Lihri Sen- 
tentiarum made the doctrine dominant. The 
nature of the requisite intention, however, was 
not yet defined. William of Auxerre {In iv. Sent 
iv. 7) seems to have been the first to adopt the 
hrase * intentio faciendi quod facit ecclesia.’ Al- j 
ertus Magnus {In iv. Sent, iv, 6. 11) limited this | 
by adding ‘licet non credat hoc aliquid valere.’ ; 
He held that the intention of performing the rite ! 
of the Church, indicated bj the use of the ordinary 
form, is sufficient, even if the minister does not 
believe the rite to have any spiritual effect ; and 
he used this to meet the objection that the minis- 
ter might maliciously withhold his intention, and 
so invalidate the sacrament. Sinibaldo Fieschi, 
afterwards Innocent iv., in Ms commentary on 
the Decretals (iii. 42. 2), went further : 

‘Non est necesse quod baptizans . . , gerafc in mente facere 
quod facie ecclesia, imo si contrarium gereret in raente, so. non 
facere quod facit ecclesia, sed tamen facit quia forraam servat, 
nihiloininus baptizatus est, dummodo baptizaxe intendat . . . 
licet non credat ipaum posse aliquid operari.' 

He denied that specialis intentio was necessary, 
and this was the intention to produce the effect of 
the sacrament, as the Gompend, theol, mritatisj 
doubtfully attributed to Innocent V., has it(vi. 9) : 

‘ ut iste baptizandus mundetur.’ Thomas Aquinas, 
however, stiffened the requirement, saying {Opusc. 
iv, de Sacram,) : ‘ Si minister sacramenti non in- 
tendit sacramentum confieere, non pexficitux sacra- 
mentum,’ and strengthening the current formula 
into ‘intentio conferendi et faciendi quod facit 
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ecclesia.’ Elsewhere he further defines the pur- 
port of the intention ; Christ is the ‘ principal 
agent ’ in the sacramental action, and the minister 
must act as the representative of Christ ; therefore 
* requiritur eius intentio qua se suhiiciat principali 
agenti, ut scilicet intendat facere quod facit Chris- 
tus et ecclesia.’ But to the objection that all cer- 
tainty about the sacrament is thus destroyed, since 
no man’s intention can be known, he replies : 

‘Minister saoramenti agit in persona totius ecclesiae, cuius 
eat minister; in verbis autein, quae profert, expriniifcur intentio 
ecclesiae, quae suificit ad perfectionera saoramenti, nisi con* 
trarium exterius exprimatur ex parte ministri vel recipientls 
sacramentum ' Theol. iii. 04. 8). 

This seems to deprive of all importance what he 
calls mentalis intentio^ and we are back at the 
position of Augustine, except that a contrary 
intention openly expressed by the minister would 
invalidate the sacrament. A merely defective in- 
tention would do no harm ; it must be positive 
and avowed. A ioeosa intentio^ however, ‘cum 
aliquis^ non intendit sacramentum confer re, sed 
densorie aliquid agere,’ makes no sacrament; he 
adds, ‘praecipuequando suam intentionem exterius 
manifestat’ [ib, 10). The case in view is clearly 
a mimic representation. These same conclusions, 
supported by the similar teaching of Bonaventura, 
became dominant in the schools until the 16th 
century. 

In the meantime the Scholastic doctrine was 
finding its way into dogmatic decrees. In the 
profession of faith imposed by Innocent III. on 
converted Waldensians, it is said that for a valid 
Eucharist is required ‘fidelis intentio proferentis’ 
(Benzinger, Bnmiridion^^y Freiburg, 1911, no, 424). 
In the dogmatic definition of the 4th Lateran, 
cap. i., where something of the kind might be 
expected, there is nothing,^ At the Council of 
Florence, EugeniuslV,, in nis Deer, ^ro Armenis^ 
adopted the language of the Opmc, iv. of Thomas 
Aquinas almost intact, for this as for other mattexs. 

Luther made a brief and contemptuous reference 
to the Scholastic doctrine in the treatise de Bab. 
Oapt. {ch. ‘de Sacr. Baptism! *), citmg the ‘ex- 
emplum de quodam mimo per iocum baptizato.’ 
Maintaining the position that the sacraments oper- 
ate as visible signs of the grace of God rousing faith 
in the recipient, so that *non in conferentis tantum 
quantum in suscipientis fide vel usu sita est virtus 
baptismi,’ he brushed aside the whole discussion 
about the intention of the minister. His bold 
treatment of iocosa intentio had a large place in 
subsequent controversy, but as used by adversaries 
rather than as developed by his followers. One of 
the propositions extracted from his writings for 
condemnation by Leo X. was: *Si per impossibile 
confessus non esset contritus, aut sacerdos non 
serio, sed ioco absolveret ; si tamen credat se abso- 
lutum, verissime est absolutus/ The silence on 
this head of the Augustana, and of the Saxon 
Confession presented to the Council of Trent, is 
significant. The Conf Helvetica (ch. xix. sect. 
11), however, expressly excludes from the condi- 
tions requisite for a valid sacrament administration 
‘a consecrate, et qui habeat intentionem oonse- 
crandi.’ Calvin’s austere conception of the opera- 
tion of the sacraments as exclusively divine, and 
resting on the eternal decrees, left no room for any 
effect to fiow from the intention of the minister. 

Ambrosius Catbarinus, in a treatise de Int 
I Ministr. Saev.^ re-stated the Scholastic doctrine 
with an important difference. Matntaining^ with 
Thomas Aquinas that the requisite intention is 
secured positively by the serious use of the ex- 
ternal forms appointed in the Church, he deuied 
that the minister could by any individual intention 
of his own, however contradictory, destroy the 
effect of those forma. Thus he excluded from 
validity only a mimic or derisoxy representation 
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of a sacrament; the only intention required of 
the minister is the intention seriously to use the 
appointed rite. Pallavicino (ix. 6) asserts that 
the Council of Trent did not repudiate this teach- 
ing, though the language of sess. xiv. 6, denying 
the ehect of absolution, ‘ si . . . sacerdoti aninins 
serio agendi et mre ahsolvmdi desit/ seems to look 
that way. In sess. vii. can. 11, the Council con- 
demned the opinion, * non requiri intentionem sal- 
tern faciendi quod facit ecclesia,' without further 
specification. The opinion of Catharinus, however, 
carried little weight ; the contrary opinion, exag- 
gerated by controversy so as to lay additional stress 
on the internal intention of the minister, had more 
vogue, running at length to its extreme statement 
in the words of J. B. Franzelin {d& Sacr, in Qen.y 
ed. 1888, p. 225) : * 

* Minister eztrinseciis simulansetiam ioov/rn^ adhibendo tamen 
legitimam raateriam et formam cum interna intentionem sacra- 
mentmn conficeret.' 

Controversy turned chiefly on this point, it being 
said that the sacraments were thus robbed of all 
asvsurance. J ewel, in his Reply to Harding (Parker 
Soc., i. [Cambridge, 1845] 139), used a phrase which 
became classic : 

‘ This is fche very dungeon of uncertainty. The heart of man 
ia unsearchable. If we stay upon the intention of a mortal man, 
we may stand in doubt of our own baptism.' 

Hooker (v. 58) fell back upon the position of 
Thomas, quoting, however, by preference the 
canonist Lancelot ; 

‘ The known intent of the Church generally doth suffice, and, 
where the contrary is not manifest, we may presume that he 
which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose of 
the Church of God-' 

The peril indicated by Jewel compelled defenders 
of the doctrine to diminish their demands; and 
Bellarmine [de Sacr, in Gen, i. 27) said almost the 
last word on this side : 

'ITon est opus intendere quod facit ecclesia Eomana, sed 
<IU0d facit vera ecclesia, quaecumque ilia sit, vel quod Ohristus 
instifcuit, vel quod faciunt Ohristiani.’ 

Towards the end of the 17th cent, the teaching 
of Catharinus was once more brought up. There 
were stories current of a priest who declared that 
he had habitually perverted his interior inteution 
when baptizing, and of a bishop who had done the 
same when ordaining, and relief was sought from 
the implied consequences. This relief was denied 
by a decree of Alexander vin, in 1690, condemning 
among others the proposition : 

* Valet baptismus collatus a miuistro, quiomnem ritum exter- 
num formamque baptizandi observat, intus vero in corde suo 
apud se resolvit : Non intendo quod facit ecclesia-' 

This authoritative locking of the 'dungeon of 
uncertainty’ was resisted by some Thomist theo- 
logians, notably by J. H, BQXTy{AmhrosiiCatharini 
V'^ndic.i(Bj Patavium, 1727) ; but the more exigent 
teaching prevailed, chiefly through the inflluence 
of Benedict Xiv, and the Jesuit schools, until recent 
times. Thomism revived under the encouragement 
of Leo xm., and in his bull ApostoUcoe Cures that 
pontiff laid down a principle which in practical effect 
aiders little from that of Catharinus : 

‘ p6 mente vel inteutiane, utpote quae per se quiddam est 
interius, ecclesia non iudicat; at quatenus extra proditur, 
iudicare de ea debet. lamvero cum quis ad sacramentum 
conficiendum et conferendum materiam formamque debitam 
aerio ac rite adhibuit, eo ipso censetur id nimirum facere 
intendisse quod facit ecolesia.’ 

This seems to bring the authentic teaching of the 
Roman Church exactly into line with that of 
Hooker (see above), and the conclusion may be held 
judicious. 

TjTiimATURa.-~-Thl9 iiae been sufficiently indicated in the 

T. A. Lacey. 

INTERCESSION. — i. Connotation of the 
term. — ^The word Js now usually restricted in its 
application to (a) pleading, for others, as when a 
favour is asked for: another from a fellowman ; 
(6) praying for others, as when blessings are 
sought for another from God. When it is used 


of the intercession of Christ, it has a wider sig- 
nificance, and expresses the more general idea of 
(c) acting for others. 

On the varying connotation of 'intercession’ 
light is cast by its derivation and by the history 
of the Greek and Hebrew words of which it is the 
translation. 

(1) Intercessio [inter ^ ‘between,’ and cedere, 'to 
pass’ or ‘to go’) denotes [a) a passing between, 
as, e.g.m an intervening period of time. Hence, in 
16th and l7th cent, writers 'intercession’ is equi- 
valent to 'intercessation’ — a meaning now obsolete. 
Latimer could write: 'We must call upon God 
without intercession’ (OJ5D v. 386); (6) a going 
between, as, e.p., the intervention of a mediator 
who strives to reconcile those who are at variance. 
The functions of a go-between may, however, differ 
greatly. The right of veto acquired by the Roman 
tribunes of the people was known as intercessio. 
These tribunes could forbid the carrying out both 
of the resolutions of the senatusy or deliberative 
assembly, and of the decrees of the comitia, or 
legislative assembly. Referring to a statute which 
the senators could not oppose by argument, C, 
Merivale says: ‘They gained one "of the tribunes 
to intercede against it’ ['E'all of the Roman Re- 
puhlicy London, 1853, viii. 216). The connexion 
of thought must, therefore, determine whether the 
intervention is for or against. But it is in accord 
with the tendency to limit the meaning of ' inter- 
cession’ to an appeal for a favour that in Ko 11® 
the RV reads ‘ how he [Elijah] pleadeth with God 
against Israel,’ instead of 'how he maketh inter- 
cession,’ etc. (AV). 

(2) In the NT ' intercession ’ is once (1 Ti 2^) the 

translation of which is also once (1 Ti 4®) 

rendered ‘ prayer.’ The corresponding verb 
X^yeiVy 'to fall in with,’ 'to have an interview 
with’) is four times translated 'to make inter- 
cession’ (Ro He 7®®). In Eo 11® the 

rendering is ‘to plead with,’ and in Ac 25®^ ‘to 
make suit to.’ In his note on the last cited pas- 
sage, F. Field [Notes on the Translation of the 
NTy Cambridge, 1899, p. 140 f.) gives quotations 
from Greek writers which show that frequently 
the idea of a personal interview seems to be re- 
quired. In 2 Mac 4® the RV ' at an audience ’ is 
an improvement upon the AV 'by intercession,’ 
for the reference is to 'a confidential interview, 
face to face, between Jason and Antiochus’ (cf. 
R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT^\ London, 
1890; p. 190). The root idea of is, there- 

fore, not prayer for others, but familiar intercourse 
such as obtains when confidential relationships are 
established, as between parent and child. In 1 Ti 
4® ' prayer ’ is the only possible translation, but it 
should also be noted that in EV 'intercession’ is 
found (Jer 27^® 36®®) when the petition has no refer- 
ence to another’s benefit. It is by a natural and 
suggestive transition of thought that hrev^iSy which 
means prayer regarded as personal communion, 
familiar heart converse, should come to signify 
prayer regarded as supplication for others. The 
expression of this aspect of prayer is not, however, 
limited to this word; it is often represented by 
adding qualifying clauses to one or other of the 
synonyms for prayer. 

(3) In the OT the subject of ' intercession ’ has 
great prominence, though fche English word is of 
rare occurrence in EV. (a) The Hebrew verb yia 
is translated 'to make intercession’ in Jer 7^® 27^® 
36®®, Is 53^®, and the corresponding noun is rendered 
‘intercessor’ in Is 59^®. This verb is closely re- 
lated in meaning to iPTvyxiveiv and signifies ' to 
encounter,’ hence ‘to encounter with a request.’ 
In two passages the context makes it plain that 
the meaning is 'to pray for others* (on Jer 27^® 
36®®, cf. (2) above). In Jer 7^® 'pray not for this 
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people ’ is parallel to, and synonymous with, 
‘neither make intercession to me’; in Is 53^^ a 
defining clause is added : * he made intercession 
for the transgressors.’ {b) The Hebrew verb most 
frequently employed to express the idea of prayer 
for others is ‘to intervene.’ Typical ex- 

amples of its use are found in passages referring to 
the prayer of Abraham for Abimelech (Gn 20^* 
of Moses for Aaron (Dt 9*^®), of Moses for the people 
(Dt 9^®), and of Job for his friends (Job 42^). (c) 

Another verb which sometimes expresses the same 
idea is iciv* most modern lexicographers it is 
connected with an Arabic root signifying * to sacri- 
fice,’ and its earliest associations are with sacred 
rites. The usual rendering is ‘to entreat,’ and 
often the entreaty is for others. In Ex 8®^* 928 

this verb is six times used of the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron for Pharaoh ; in Gn 25^^ it refers 
to Isaac’s prayer for his wife, and in 2 S 24^® to 
David’s prayer for Israel. 

2. Intercessory prayer. — When ‘ intercession ’ is 
defined as prayer for others, it is obvious that the 
objections raised against prayer in general apply 
to intercessory prayer. Indeed, the mystery which 
attaches to prayer of all kinds reaches its climax 
in prayer for another’s blessing (cf. art. Prayejr). 
But the efficacy of intercession has been generally 
admitted by theists. Such controversy as existed 
in pre-Christian times was rather as to the nature 
of the gods than as to the propriety of invoking 
their aid. 

*We may not say ttat the efficacy of prayer was admitted ty 
all ancient Theists, but It does seem that this doctrine was not 
denied by any whose theology rendered its admission possible ' 
(J. H. Jellett, The ISMcaey of Trayer [Donnellan Lectures], 
Dublin, 1878, p. xxi). 

It is held to be a reductio ad ahsurdum of 
Epicureanism that it rendered prayer nugatory 
(cr. Cicero, de Nat Deor, i. 44). In Origen’s 
treatise on Praver {i. 186 ffi, Benedictine ed.) the 
denial of the enicacy of prayer by later sceptics 
is represented as ‘ a necessary result of their funda- 
mental principles.’ In all ages men who have had 
knowledge of God have regarded it as a reasonable 
inference that to Him they might ‘lift hands of 
prayer both for themselves and those who call 
them friend’ (Tennyson, MorU d' Arthur), In this 
respect systems of religion agree, notwithstanding 
difierences in many important particulars. 

‘ Prayer is, and has ever been, an element of every system of 
Theism— of the polytheism of the Greeks and Boinans, no less 
than of the monotheism of the Jews — of the religious systems of 
Zoroaster and of Mahomet no less than of the religion of 
Christ. The spirit of prayer breathes through the hymns to 
Indra and Varuna no less really than through the Psalms of 
David '(Jellett, 87 f.). 

The conception of intercessory prayer, like the 
idea of prayer in general, presupposes not only a 
doctrine of God, but also a doctrme of man and of 
his relation to his fellowmen. That relation is 
best described by the word ‘ solidarity.’ An inter- 
cessor is one with those for whom he pleads, and 
yet he differs from them in that he is nearer to 
God. The qualification for the work of intercession 
is twofold. 

*The more eminent the great heroes of the Bible are for 
holiness of life, the more intensely do they realise their oneness 
with the people whose pastors and priests they are, and take 
upon themselves the burden of their nation's trans^essionsand 
sins’ (Bersier. SoUdwrity of Humanity, quoted byD. W. Simon, 
The Redemption of Man% London, 1906, p. 881). 

To make intercession for the nation was alike 
the duty and the privilege of the priests of Israel. 
Only once during a priest’s lifetime could it fall 
to his lot to enter the holy place as intercessor for 
the people. The incense be offered there was the 
aymool of Israel’s prayers presented with his own 
(Ex 40^, Lk P ; cf. Ps Ul\ Bev 5« 1^), Once a 
year also the high priest exercised the hipest 
function of his office when he entered the Holy 
of Holies; having first made atonement for his 


own sins, he became the people’s representative, 
and in him the entire nation had access to God 
(Lv 16*3). 

In the history of Israel it is the prophets who 
most frequently act as intercessors. Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel are singled out as pre-eminent in this 
regard (Ps 99®, Jer 10*). So intense was Samuel’s 
sense of obligation that he described neglect of 
the duty of praying for otliem as ‘ sin against the 
Lord’ (1 S V2P). ‘Pray for us’ was the request 
made to Jeremiah by Zedekiah (Jer 37®), and again 
by ‘ all the people ’ (Jer 42^). 

‘ Practically all the intercessory prayers of the OT are offered 
either by prophets or by men— such as Abraham and Job— 
whom later ages idealized as prophets.’ Aa a rule their inter- 
cessions were for the nation they loved, but occasionally the 
petitions have a wider range, ‘Jeremiah, for example, urges 
the exiles [Jer 297] to pray to Jehovah for Babylon and to seek 
her welfare . . . and Darius, in his decree [Ezr 6 IO], desires the 
prayers of the Jews for himself and his dynasty ’ (J, E. MoFadyen, 
The Prayers of the Bible, London, 1906, p. 68 ff.). 

Intercessory prajrer has the sanction of our 
Lord’s example during His earthly ministry. He 
‘continued all night in px*ayer to God’ before 
selecting the twelve Apostles (Lk 6*®). That His 
prayer included intercessions is a reasonable in- 
ference, as well from His petitions for His disciples 
on the eve of His departure from the world as from 
His supplication for Peter in anticipation of the 
hour when that disciple’s faith would be sifted 
(Lk 22®^). At the grave of Lazarus His words of 
thanksgiving for prayer heard and answered, 
according to the Bather’s wont, point to a habit 
of intercession (Jn 1P***)> such as makes it natural 
for Him to use almost Ilis latest breath in praying 
for His enemies (Lk 23®^). The command, * Pray 
for them that despitefully use you ’ (Lk 6®®), falls 
from His lips with the authority of the teacher 
and Lord who could say of this grace, as of all 
others, ‘ I have given you an example that ye 
should do as I have done" (Jn 13*®). The true spirit 
of intercession breathes in the pattern prayer (Mt 
6®®"). Our Lord teaches His disciples that they 
‘should not pray as atomistic individuals, not “singly,*’ but 
as members of human society, of the believing Church, of the 
kingdom’ (H. Martenaen, Christian Ethics, i. {Individwiilt 
Edinburgh, 1881, p, 180). 

T. von Haering rightly finds a sufficient warrant 
for intercession in the ‘ Our Father ’ of the Lord’s 


Prayer : 

‘“Our" and “ns" instead of the natural “my" and “me" 
is for the Christian a really natural utterance. This faith in 
the Father cannot exist without love to the brethren, both 
to those who really are so and to those who may presentiy 
become 80 . . . . Love would not be Christian love if it were 
not true of It, “ I am responsible in God’s sight for my love." 
When intercessory prayer is taken in this oovious way, the 
objection need not arise . . , that intercession, is an inter- 
ference with our nekhbourB’ freedom and with God's arrange- 
ments. The Christian idea of the Kingdom of God, which it 
is the purpose of its Creator and Builder to build by earthly 
means, transcends these objections. The task of each co- 
worker with God (1 Co 82) is to be faithful In the exercise of 
his influence on others outside, and in bis intercession as 
the motive power of his work for them. And both are done 
in humility* {The Ethics cf the Christian Life, Eng. tr,, 
London, 1909, p. 2B8), 

St. Paul bas tbe mind of Christ when he exhorts, 

‘ first of all, that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings be made for all men ’ (1 Ti 2*). 
The obligation to pray for others does not, how- 
ever, depend upon the single word ‘ intercessions.’ 
If #Tei5|cts be translated ‘petitions/ the clause 
‘for all men’ still qualifies the four synonyms 
for prayer. Manifola as are the kinds of prayer, 
all men are to have the benefit of them. The 
prayers of St* Paul for his converts are the fervent 
outpourings of a heart that longed to share with 
others the fullness of the blessings of the gospel 
of Christ. Surmise has been expressed at the 
absence from his Epistles of allusions to prayer for 
the heathen ; the explanation is that 
‘ Such prayers are really involved in his prayers for the success 
of the gospel and in his requests for the similar prayers of 
others‘(McFadyeii, p. 168). 
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But, if Icoborare est orare, then the entire life of 
this strenuous missionary was a continual prayer 
that all men might ‘ know the grace of God in 
truth ’ (Col 1®). 

As to the value of intercessory prayer there is 
little difference in theory amongst those who 
believe in the efficacy of prayer at all. But in 
practice many Christians fail to imitate the 
example of Christ and of the Apostolic Church. 
Nevertheless, 

‘the test of the purity of our petitionary prayers is whether 
they contain intercession. This shows if the individual be 
concerned about the whole king-dom of God. Without inter- 
cession, prayer becomes egoistic, the view and the heart narrow. 
When piety lacks expansion, it also lacks intensive force. And 
then our prayer is not prayer in the name of Jesus, our Head ’ 
(I. A. Dorner, System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr,, Edinburgh, 
1887, p. 147). 

Gore addresses an irresistible appeal to Evan- 
gelicals, urging them to ‘ emphasize this priesthood 
of the whole body in its rich positive meaning’ 
(in Priesthood and Sacrifice, ed. Sanday, London, 
1900, p. 148). All who believe in the universal 
priesthood of believers should give intercession a 
prominent place in their private devotions and in 
public worship. Every member of the kingdom of 
priests should realize that on him rests a positive 
obligation to obtain for himself and for others in 
intercourse with God those blessings which, under 
the old dispensation, it was the purpose of the 
priest’s intercession in the holy place to obtain for 
the people. 

3. The intercession of Christ~The NT teaches 
that Christ’s intercession is not confined to His 
earthly life, ‘Jesus Christ the righteous’is now 
our ‘ Advocate with the Father ’ (1 Jn 2^ ; cf. art. 
Advocate). The climax of St, Paul’s argument 
before he triumphantly inquires, * Who shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ ? ’ is the statement 
that He who has all power ‘ at the right hand of 
God ’ in His compassion ‘ also maketh intercession 
for us ’ {Bo 8®^^*}. But the fullest exposition of this 
truth is in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

^ Contrasting our great High Priest with the Levi- 
tical high priest, the writer of this Epistle declares 
that no dehiement unfitted Christ for His sacred 
ministry. As a Son He was perfected for ever- 
more, and had no need either to offer for His own 
sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all 
when He offered up Himself. B. E. Westcott 
shows that the fulfilment of the Levitical type by 
Christ takes three forms ; (1) He intereedes for 
men as their present representative before God (He 
725flr. g24j , ^2) lie brings man’s prayers to God (He 
13^») j (3) He secures access for man to God (He 4^® 
lOisff*}. 


‘ The ’saodern conceptaou of Christ pleading in heaven His 
Passion, ** offering His blood," on behalf of men has no founda- 
tion in the Epistle, His glorified humanity is the eternal pledge 
of the absolute efficacy of His accomplished work. He plea<fe, 
as older writers truly expressed the thought, by His Presence 
on the Pather‘s Throne. Meanwhile men on earth in union with 
Him enjoy continually through His Blood what was before the 
privilege of one man on one day in the year’(B.P. Westcott. 
The Epistle to the Rehre'Ots, London, 1892, p. 280). 

A. J. Tait discusses the subject fully in The 
Heavenly Session of our Lord (London, 1912), 
rightly insisting (p. ix) that 

‘it is as King that Christ is also Priest, it is as seated on the 
Throne that He intercedes.' 


The Session of our Lord signifies the cessation of 
prwitiatory offering, and therefore the intercession 
of Christ is not to be conceived as a continual pro- 
cess of propitiation, 

* Propitiatory sacrifice and offering are alike over : the Inter- 
cession, QOi^isUng in the Presence of Christ on the Throne, is 
continual’ (Taxfc, p, 161). ’ 

DiScusdon lias ansen as to, whether or not the 
intercession of the Son is to be understood as made 
Davidson {Handbooks far 
Bible Ola^se^^ ' Hebrews,’ Edinburgh, n.d., p. 142, 
note on H e 7“^) takes the negative view ; but he 


makes a suggestion which approximates to the 
positive view when he refers to the example of 
Christ (Jn 17) : 

‘ He interceded in human speech to God in the days of His 
flesh, and translating this into the modes of heavenly com- 
munion, so far as we can imagine them, we may form some 
conception of it/ 

In our Lord’s intercessory prayer it is important 
to note the significance of the simple past tenses 
which the HV substitutes for the perfect tenses of 
the AV. Our Lord is already in thought at the 
right hand of the Father when He says : ‘ I glori- 
fied thee on the earth,’ etc. 

'The words of the prayer belong at least in spirit to that 
upper sanctuary. They are the concentration of all the prayers 
of the heavenly Intercessor, as He bore on earth, as He bears 
now, and will bear for ever, the wants of His people before the 
Father, who is both able and willing to supply them’ (W. Milli- 
gan, The Ascension and JSeavenly' Priesthood of our Lord^, 
London, 1901, p. 166). 

Milligan also gives expression to a needed caution 
when he reminds us that the intercession of Christ 
is not to be interpreted ‘ as if He were asking aid 
from an external source’ (p. 153). If this be borne 
in mind, the idea of the intercession of Ghrislimay 
be extended so as to include every way in which 
He acts for others (of. art. Mediation). 

4. The intercession of the Holy Spirit.— ‘Advo- 
cate’ is a title of the Holy Spirit as well as of 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit the work of inter- 
cession is ascribed. He is ‘ our Advocate within,’ 
and, like Him who is our ‘Advocate with the 
Father,’ He is ‘touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ St. Paul assures us that 
‘ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : for we know not how to 
pray as we ought ; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings that cannot be uttered ; and he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
that he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God'(Ro828f.). 

The Spirit of true prayer is identified with the 
voice of the Divine Spirit in man. 

‘ There are times when we cannot pray in words, or pray as 
we ought ; but our inarticulate longings for a better life are the 
Spirit’s intercessions on our behalf, audible to God who searches 
all hearts, and intelligible and acceptable to Him since they are 
the voice of His Spirit, and it is according to His will that the 
Spirit should intercede for the members of His Son* (H. B. 
Swete, The Boly Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, p. 221). 

In the verses just quoted (Ho 8^®**, of. v.^®) the 
Spirit of God is distinguished from the spirit of 
man, even when in the mystery of prayer His 
relations with the human consciousness are most 
intimate, 'When the Christian is oppressed with 
the weight of ‘ this unintelligible world ’ (cf , 
when he longs for light to shine on its perplexities 
and for deliverance from its evils, when in his 
ignorance he fails to express his spirit’s yearnings 
in words, even then he is not alone, for he has the 
sympathy of a Divine friend. 

‘Perhaps the best periphrasis of “Paraclete” for modern 
readers would be “tAe Fnend in Need”* (E. A. Abbott, Para- 
dosis, London, 1904, p. 188). 

There is One whose intercessions are prompted 
by perfect knowledge of the blessing that is really 
desired ; His inarticulate petitions are understood 
by the Searcher of hearts, for His ‘ mind ’ is ever 
in accord with the Father’s will. It is the idea 
of ‘ representation ’ which is common to the inter- 
cession of Christ and the intercession of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Jesus glorified represents us before the Father’s Throne; the 
Holy Spirit abiding with us represents in us Jesus gone to the 
Father,’ The Holy Spirit ‘brings the Redeemer in such a 
manner home into our hearts that, in the innermost depths of 
our nature, we see and judge and feel with Him ; that His 
requests for us become our prayers for ourselves ; and that the 
unity of Father, Son, and redeemed humanity is in Him com- 
pletely realised* (Milligan, p. 169 f.). 

LiTBUATtjRB, — In addition to the work® referred to in the art., 
P. Buhl, ‘Gebet ira Alten Testamente* in PRE^ vi. 398 f. ; 
E. von der Goltz, JDas Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit, 
Leipzig, 1901 ; D, G. Monrad, The World of Prayer, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1879 ; W, B. Pope, The Prayers of St, PavX, Lon- 
don, 1876 ; L. Andrewes, Preces Privatce, tr, F, E. Brightman, 
do. 1908 (gives ‘ Reflections before Intercession ’ and ‘ Bohemea 
of general and particular Intercession/ p. 263 ff.); A. j. Worl- 
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ledge, Prayer^ do. 1902 ; D. Stone and D. C. Simpson, Com* 
munimwith God, Edinburgh, 1911; J. G. James, The Prayer 
Life, its Philosophy and Practice, London, 1912 ; W. A. Cor* 
naby, Prayer and the Human Problem, do. 1912; W. T. 
Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, do. 1911. 

J. G. Taskee. 

INTERCESSION (Liturgical).—The custom 
of offering intercessions at the Eucharist seems to 
have been universal, at any rate from the middle 
of the 2nd cent, onwards. It would doubtless he 
considered the hest way of carrying out St. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy ‘ that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings (de’/io-ets, rrpoaevxds, 
€i/xapt(rTias) he made for all men’ (1 Ti 2^), 
whether the ei5%apioTfat were interpreted as having 
any reference to the Eucharist or not. We accord- 
ingly find that intercessions formed part of the 
Eucharistic service at least from the time of Justin 
(c. A.D. 160), and that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
they were developed into three different forms, of 
which two still remain in all liturgies. 

I. Second and third centuries. — We do not get 
much information on the subject from the Didache. 
If the prayers there given are those used for the 
Eucharist proper, the only approach to an inter- 
cession is m the prayer over the ‘broken bread’ 
{KXda-fia), and in the thanksgiving ‘after being 
satisfied,’ where there are clauses praying for the 

f athering in and protection of the Churcn (§ 9f.). 
f, as is suggested in art. Agape, they are the 
Agape prayers, while those for the Eucharist 
proper were extemporaneous, we cannot tell how 
far the feature of intercession was introduced. 
Justin Martyr, however, is explicit. In describing 
the baptismal Eucharist {Apot i. 65), he says that 
after the newly-baptized is brought ‘ to the place I 
where those who are called brethren are assembled,’ 
they offer ‘ hearty prayers in common {Koivks e^xds) 
for themselves and the newly -baptized (illuminated) 
person, and for all others in every place/ Then 
follow the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, bread 
and the mixed cup being brought to the president, 
who ‘ gives praise and glory . . , and offers thanks 
at considerable length,’ Justin adds that, ‘when 
[the president] has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all reply Amen ’ ; and the admini- 
stration by the deacons follows. So in the descrip- 
tion of the Sunday Eucharist {ApoL i. 67) after 
the lections, at which the ‘reader’ officiates, the 
president preaches, and all ‘rise together and 
pray ’ ; then, ‘ when their prayer is ended,’ bread 
and wine and water are brought and the president 
‘ in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability,* the people answering 
‘ Amen.’ We are not here concerned with the 
rest of the description. 

It would seem probable that the * prayers and fdianks^vings ' 
of the president aid not include intercessions, and this fs home 
out by the earliest 4th cent, evidence (see below, a (c)), tChe 
intercessions would be confined to the ‘prayers in common,^ 
at which all the people stood up. What this phrase means is 
not quite clear, but we may perhaps suppose It to signify that 
the minister (the deacon?) bade the prayers and that She people 
answered each petition responsorially, somewhat alter the 
manner of an eotene or litany, though that, in the written 
form which it afterwards attamed, was not yet invented (see 
below, a (6)). Thus Brigbtinan remarks (JThSt xii. [1910-11] 
822) that Justin's koivo. 1 evvat must have been some Inchoate 
form of a litany in order to be Kotvai at all. See also JThSt x. 
[1908-09] 606. 

It is noteworthy, as J. Wordsworth points out 
{Holy Corn*, Oxford, 1891, p. 64 ff.), that neither in 
Justin nor in the Didache is there a trace of inter- 
cession at the Eucharist for any one outside the 
Church. For Justin’s words ‘ail others in every 
place’ are shown by the context to mean ‘all 
Christians’; and this custom of confining the 
liturgical * offering ’ to those of the household of 
faith is found long after in Augustine’s rule that 
it is wrong to ‘ offer ’ for any unbaptized : 

<Who would offer the body of Christ except for those who 
are members of Ohrhit? * . . For the nou-baptised the sacrifice 
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of the body and blood of Christ may not be offered ' {de A.nima 
et ejus origine, i. 10, 13 ; cf. ii. 16, 21, ili. 18 ; bub for the 
interpretation of this see below, a (6)). 

Thus we gather that both in the 2nd and in the 
5th cent, there was some clear limit to the liturgical 
intercession. On the other hand, St. Paul em- 
phatically orders prayers ‘ for all men,’ including 
‘kings and all that are in high place’ ; indeed, he 
emphasizes prayer for those who are outside, that 
they may ‘come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 xi 2^"^), And Clement of Borne in the long 

S er at the end of his epistle has a somewhat 
mate intercession, which includes ‘ our rulers 
and governors upon the earth’ {Cor. 601); there 
is, however, no evidence that this was offered at 
the Eucharist (for a discussion of the prayer see 
J. B. Lightfoot, Clement, London, 1890, i. 382 ff.). 
Tertullian says {Apol, 39) that ‘we pray for 
Empeioxs, for their ministers, and for those in 
authority {potestatibus)f etc. ; and {ad Scap. 2) 
that ‘we sacrifice for the health {salute) of the 
Emperor, but to Him who is our God and his, hut, 
as God commanded, in pure prayer’ — ^probably an 
allusion to the Eucharist as opposed to the animal 
sacrifices of the heathen. 

Cyprian speaks of penitents when restored to 
commimion naving the privilege of being prayed 
for by name at the Eucharist {Ep. ix. [xvi.] 2, ‘ To 
the clergy ’ ; the true reading seems to he * offertnr 
nomine [not nomen] eorum,’ but this does not 
greatly alter the sense ; if the Eucharist was offered 
in their name, they must have been named as the 
object of prayer). In Ep. lix. [Ixii.], writing to 
the Numidian bishops, Cyprian asks them to 
present their captive brethren in their sacrifices 
and prayers, and subjoins the names of each of 
these and of others for whom he asks their inter- 
cessions. 

The Eucharistic intercessions in the 3rd cent, 
included prayers for the faithful departed. These 
appear first m Africa. Tertullian {ae Cor. 3) says : 

* We make oblations for the departed.’ C^rian, 
writing to the Church at Furni {Ep. Ixv. [i.] 2), 
says that, in the case of a certain ofiWder, 

* no offering is bo be made for him, nor any sacrifice be celebrated 
for his repose {dormitime). For he does not deserve to be 
named at the altar of God in the prayer of the priests ... no 
offering may be made by you for his repose, nor any prayer be 
made in the church in his name* (for the recital of names in 
Oyprian’s time see W. 0. Bishop in JThSt xiil. [1911-12] 268). 

We may here anticipate a little, and give testi- 
mony of a somewhat later date for the custom. In 
the Uamm ofMippolytm (probably, in their present 
form, of the 4th cent., though slightly added to at 
a later date), at the commemoration oi the departed 
(which must not be on a Sunday) the people * first 
partake of the mysteries’ and ‘ after the oblation’ 
receive the bread of exorcism and sit at an Agajpe 
(can, xxxiii. ; ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 [Leipzig, 
1891], § 169 1 ). In psendo-Pionius’s Life ofrolycarp 
(probably of the 4th cent.) we read that the people 
took Bucolua’s body to the cemetery at Smyrna, 
and ‘when all was over they offered bread for 
Buoolns and the rest’ (§ 20 [Lightfoot, Ignatius^, 
London, 1889, iii. 462]). Of the other Church Orders, 
the Testament of our Lord {c. A.D. 360?, i. 23, 35), 
the Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 400 ?, § 38), and the 
Apostolic Constitutions {c. A.D. 375, viii. 13) may 
be mentioned as including prayers for the departed 
in their Eucharistic liturgies. For Sarapion and 
Cyril of Jerusalem see below, 2. 

2 * Fourth century and lato.— From the middle 
of the 4th cent, at least, the liturgical intercesrions 
began to take written and fixed forms, and were 
developed in three lines : (a) the diptychs ; (6) the 
Litany, or Ectene, or Synapte, or [Beacon’s] Pro- 
clamation, and other forms of the ‘ people’s prayers * 
before the Offertory ; (o) the Great Intercession in 
the middle of the Anaphora. Technical names did 
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not at first arise, but all these three classes of 
intercession are found in the 4fcli century. 

(a) The diptychs and their predecessors , — ^In the 
Testament of our Lord the priest, chief deacon, and 
readers, at some time not stated, sit in a special 
place to write down the 

‘ names of the offerers of the oblations! and of those for whom 
they have offered them, so that, when the holy things are 
offered by the bishop [i,e. at the Eucharist], the reader or chief 
deacon may name them by way of commemoration, which the 
priests and people offer for them with supplication * (i. 19). 

In other words, the names of those who made 
offerings, and those for whom the prayers of the 
congregation were asked, were ‘commemorated’ 
at the Eucharist, though the point of the service at 
which this was done is uncertain (in this manual 
‘ to commemorate ’ also means * to say the Litany ’ 
[i. 35]). In the Tilgrimage of Silvia or Btlieria (c. 
A.D. 380 ?, though soine have suggested a later date) 
the bishop on certain occasions ‘commemorates’ 
the names of persons to be prayed for ; but this is 
not at the Eucharist. In the middle of this century 
we hnd a recital of the names of the departed in 
the Liturgy of Sarapion (see below). At the end 
of the century Jerome says that the names of those 
who offered lor the Church were publicly read by 
the deacon {in Jerem, ii. 11, in Bzech, vi. 18). 

Thus in the second half of the 4th cent, there is 
a regular recital of names ; and even at the begin- 
ning of the century there is an allusion to the 
custom, at the Council of Elvira, in Spain (can. 
28 f.); the bishop may not accept the oblation of 
a non -communicant, and the name of a demoniac 
is not to he recited at the altar ‘cum oblatione,’ 
i.e. as an offerer at the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence of a recital of 
names in Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) nor in the 
Apostolic Constitutions I and it has been denied 
that there is any, except in the case of martyrs 
and deceased bishops, in Augustine (E. Bishop, in 
Connolly’s Lit. Rom. of Nar sat, p. 113 n. ; Srawley, 
Early Mist, of Liturgy, pp. 147, 215 ; on the other 
side see W. C. Bishop, in JTA^S^xiii. 258 f.). In 
view of these facts we cannot affirm that the prac- 
tice was universal in the 4th century. 

In the 6th cent, the name ‘ diptychs * came into 
common use. ^ It is derived from the fact that the 
names of the living and of the departed respectively 
were inscribed on two-leaved tablets, ‘normally’ 
made ‘ of ivory like the consular diptychs inscribed I 
with the consul’s portrait and name, distributed 
on his accession’ % many of these were transferred j 
to ecclesiastical use (Bnghtman, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, p. 676). The reading of the names 
of the dead became at this time a test of orthodoxy. 
The letters that passed between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, early in the 
century describe the controversy as to the insertion 
of St. Chrysostom’s name, some enthusiastically 
demanding its recital, others as enthusiastically 
demanding its omission. The letters show that the 
living and the dead were at that time commemorated 
in two separate tables, the latter arranged in 
categories ; and that the diptychs contained a list 
of the bishops of Constantinople from the first. 
The public recitation was an important and popular 
part of the service, and the inclusion or omission 
of a name might lead to a riot or at least to 
very serious disturbance among the congregation 
(Bnghtman, p. 486, n. 7; E. Bishop, p. 1021,* 
JOCB i, 208). 

The diptychs now become universal. We find 
them inserted in the Arabic translation (date 
uncertain) of the Test, of our Lord; they were 
■^ed d A.D. 600 by the East Syrians, for the Lit 
Rom. of Narsai (ed. Connolly, pp. 10, 112) attest 
the recital of the names of both the living and the 
dead, though the contemporary pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita mentions only the names of the dead. 


Edmund Bishop points out (op. cit. p. 101) that the 
evidence tends to show a divergence of usage in 
East and West ; and that the recital of the names 
of the offerers was early abolished in the East, 
those of the departed being retained, while in the 
West the former were read and the latter not 
until a later period,^ In Gaul and Spain we do not 
read of the names of the dead being recited till the 
6th cent. ; Innocent I. mentions (Ep. to Decentius, 
early 5th cent.) the reading of the names of the 
offerers, but not of the departed. The commemora- 
tion of names is explicitly mentioned in the oldest 
Galilean book, the Missale Bichenoviense, thus: 
* Lost nomina. Auditis nominibus offerentum, ’ etc. 
(C. E. Hammond, Lit East, and West, Oxford, 
1878, p. ixxxiii). A similar phrase is found in 
many later Gallican books. 

The place of the dmtychig In the Eastern liturgies varies. In 
the Byzantine rite (Greek and Armen,), they come during or in 
connexion with the Great Intercession ; and so in the Egyptian 
rite (Melkite, Coptic, and Ethiopic, including the Abyssinian 
Anaphora cf our Lord derived from the Testament), and in the 
West Syrian (Greek) rite.2 But in the East Syrian or Persian 
(Nestorian) rite they came during or before the Kiss of Peace, in 
connexion with the Offertory, » and similarly in the Gallican rite 
as given by Hammond (p, xxviii) ; and it is probable that this 
is the original position. The names were connected with the 
Offertory, as including those of the offerers. In the Greek 
Sfc. Mark (Egyptian) rite there is, Just after the Kiss of Peace 
and the Creed, a prayer for those who offer. In Narsai and in 
pseudo-Dionysius the diptychs are read during the Kiss of Peace 
or after the Offertory and the Creed. Thus there seems to be 
good reason for thinking that in the Byzantine and Egyptian 
rites the diptychs have been moved from the neighbourhood of 
the Offertory to that of the Great Intercession. On the other 
hand, in Sarapion’s saoramentary (c. a . d . 360), the viropoMj 
(recitation of names) of the departed comes in the middle of the 
Great Intercession. 

An elaborate Nestorian example of diptychs 
may be seen in Brightman, p. 275 ff ; for those 
of Jerusalem see ib. p. 501 ft. ; for those of the 
Stowe Missal see L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng. tr.^ London, 1912, p. 2091 
(?) The Litany. — ^The intercessions before the 
Offertory took, at least in some places, the form of 
a written litany not later than the 4th cent. ; but 
probably before that they were tending in this 
I direction. 

The technical names of this form of devotion seem to have 
been invented later. In Greek-speaking countries it was (and 
is) usually called the Kctene, which has been interpreted as ‘ the 
extended prayer ’(Brightman, p. 696), or, perhaps more probably, 
as ‘the fervent prayer’ (Lightfoot, Clement, i. 386; note how 

[Cbn 69], and of. ^p.^Const. vii?.^6-10,* where ^he cate- 
chumens, the penitents, and the faithful after the dismissal of 
the others are repeatedly bidden to pray * fervently,’ e/crevai? ; 
see also Brightman, loo. cit.). Other names are the Synapte, or 
suffrages ‘ linked together,’ and the Eirenika (Brightman, pp. 
696, 602). In Syriac-speaking countries the litany is called the 
KdruzUtMi or ‘ Proclamation.’ 

We have two written litanies of the 4th cent, 
extant, as said before the Offertory in the liturgy, 
one in the Test of our Lord and one in the Apost. 
Const, both being of the same form; and this 
form has survived in the East with scarcely any 
alteration to the present day. The deacon asks 
the prayers of the people for various persons and 
objects; e.g., ‘For the exalted powers [the Em- 
peror] let us beseech, that the Lord may grant 
them prudence and the fear of Him.* No response 
is given in either of these manuals ; but probably, 
as in Silvia (above, (a)) and in the later forms, 
the people answered * K;^ie eleison ’ to each peti- 
tion, But in Augustine (if, indeed, he refers to a 
litany ; see below) the answer is simply ‘ Amen’ ; 
and in the latter part of the daily litany of the 
East Syrians the people answer ‘ Amen ’ to each 
suffrage, not, as in the former part, ‘ Kyrie eleison * 
(Brightman, p. 265). 

1 See Some curious facts bearing on this in E. 0. 0. F. 
Atchley’s Ordo Momarms Primus, p. 100. 

2 In the West Syrian (Jacobite) rite the names are read both 
before the Kiss of Peace and at the G^eat Intercession (Bright- 
man, pp. 83, 04). 

8 When a memorial is made of persons departed, their names 
are read at the Great Interceasion (Brightman, p. 286 n.). 
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In the Appendix to the Arabic Didascalia, which 
contains a Church Order based on the TcBtmmnt 
of our Lord, and which describes the liturgy, but 
does not give it in full (c. A.D. 400 ?), the lections 
read by the deacons follow the Ohertory (?), and 
the deacons then pray for the sick and travellers, 
for those in necessity, concerning the weather and 
crops, for kings and those in authority, for the 
departed, for penitents, for benefactors of the 
Church, for catechumens, for the universal Church, 
for the bishop and clergy, and for the assembled 
congregation. Then the bishop * makes the liturgy’ 
within the veil (F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Const, 
Ap., Paderborn, 1905, ii. 132; Brightman, p. 510). 
The place of the Offertory before the lections is 
very curious ; but this may not be the exact mean- 
ing of the writer. He probably intends a litany 
by his description. 

In the Testament and Apost Const, the suffrages i 
said by the deacon are concluded by an interces- 
sory prayer said by the bishop, the text of the 
prayer being given in the latter but not in the 
iormer manual, where it was probably an extem- 
poraneous utterance. In the Apost, Const, there 
are two other diaconal litanies (ii. 57, viii. 13), 
much shorter than that described above, but both 
concluded by the bishop. At first, as it would 
seem, the people stood throughout these interces- 
sory devotions, as in Justin, the older Didascalia 
(Funk, i. 160), and probably in Apost, Const, ii. 67 
(ib. p. 165); but in bk. viii., as in the Testament, 
the people knelt for the suffrages and stood for the 
concluding prayer. 

The further development of the intercession on 
these lines, hj which, and by its conjunction with 
the Penitential Procession, the modem Western 
litany arose, does not belong to this article ; but it 
is noteworthy that the ancient place of the litany, 
just before the Offerto^ and after the lections, is 
preserved in the EngliSi Book of Common Prayer 
on one occasion only — at the consecration of a 
bishop. In the Eoman Church it was said at the 
ordination of deacons just after the Epistle and 
Gradual (Atchley, Or do Eom, Prim,, p. 37). 

It has been doubted if there is other evidence 
fox formal litanies in the 4th century. It seems 
probable, however, if Silvia was written at the 
end of that century, that at Jerusalem they were 
then in use, though perhaps not at the Eucharist. 
The description in Silvia might apply to a mere 
recital of names ; but the authoress can hardly 
mean that the hoys cried ‘ICyrie eleison’ after 
each name. If she refers to litanies, it follows that 
they were used, as at the present day among all 
Eastern Christians, at the daily morning and 
evening services : also that at Jerusalem, while 
the deacon said the evening litany, the bishop said 
the morning one. 

In some other counti^es the Eucharistic intercessions before 
the Offertory perhaps did not take a htany-form so soon as the 
4th centun% No htany is ^ven in any Egyptian document of 
that perioa, nor, indeed, are any fixed intercessory forms found. 
Oyrilof Jerusalem mentions no intercessions before the Offer* 
tory ^ee below, (c), for his detailed intercession at a later stage). 
The OouncU of Laodicea in Phrj'gia (o, a,j>, SSO) «iys that after 
the dismissal of the catechumens and penitents three prayers 
for the faithful were said, one in silence and the others aloud, 
and that then the Kiss of Peace was given and the oblation 
offered (can. 19). This seems to exclude the litany, at any rate 
at this point in the service. It has been thought that in 
Augustine's writings also there is no trace of a litany. He 
calls, however, the intercession ‘ common prayer ' (cmnwwnis 
oratioX which, as in the case of Justin (above, t), would seem to 
imply something of this nature. He speaks of the bishop 
(anmtes) praying with a loud voice, and the ‘common prayer* 
being repeated by the voice of the deacon {Bp, Iv. 84, Ben. Ecxhc) 
ad vnguis. Jamiarit), The priest prayed for the heathen: 
<Thou hearest the priest of God at the altar exhorfing the 
people of God to pray for the unbelievers that God may convert 
them to the faith* coxviL 20, Ben. Coviijad Vitatmi ; the 

people’s response is given as ‘Amen *). Thus Augustine’s rule 
about not ‘offering’ except for the faithful (above, *) must he 
interpreted as meaning only that private Indiidduals could not 


be prayed for by name at the Eucharist unless they were Chris- 
tians. Augustine also mentions the prayer for the catechumens 
(Ep, Gcxvii. 2), and for the faithful (ib. and de Done pcrscuer- 
antiae, 63, Ben. (23], where again the response is given as 
‘ Amen *). For a re-construction of the African liturgy from 
Augustine’s writings see W. C. Bishop in JThSt xiii, 250, and 
Atchley, Ord, Rom. Prim., App. iv. p. 182. 

Ib is more remarkable that the Nestorian Narsal (o, A.n. 600) 
mentions no litany, though he refers to the deacon’s exhorta- 
tions. Brightman, indeed, says (JTIiSt xii, 826) that the omis- 
sion is due only to Narsai’s beginning his exposition at a point 
after that where the litany would occur. Yet the deaoriptton 
includes the expulsion of the catechumens. The same omission 
is found in the Monophysite Jacob of Edessa (7th cent.), who 
describes the liturgy in his letter to the presbyter Thomas 
(Brightman, p. 490 fl.). After the Creed, w’hich by that time bad 
become part of the Eucharistic service, come three prayers of 
the faithful (cf , Laodicea above), and the deacon admoiiishes the 
people to stand in becoming order for the Kiss of Peace, Later 
on Jacob uses the word ‘commemoration’ for the Great Inter- 
cession, perhaps meaning that the diptychs were then said. 

The conclusion from the evidence is that the 
formal litany was known in the 4th century, in 
Syria, as tite Apost, Const, show (this Church 
Order prohably does not emanate from Antioch 
itself [see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 150]), and in the country where the Testa^nent 
of our Lord was written (perhaps Asia Minor). 
At least something of the nature of a litany was 
probably in use at the end of the century at 
Jerusalem and in North Africa. In some other 
countries its place seems to have been taken by 
continuous intercessory prayers (Phrygia and the 
farther East), bat we must guard against the 
fallacy of supposing that absence of evidence of 
its use means evidence of its non-use. At a later 
eriod the formal litany in the Eucharistic service 
ecame universal. 

(c) The Great Tntercession.^^h^ third form in 
which the prayers for all men developed belongs 
entirely to the 4th and later centuries, and was 
almost certainly not in use before that. This was 
the 'Great Intercession’ in the liturgy, the ‘Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church.’ This has 
exactly the same object as the Ectene— to inter- 
cede for all who need the prayers of the faithful. 
But two noteworthy facts show that it came into 
existence after the rest of the central part of the 
Eucharistic service had assumed a written, as op- 
posed to an extemporaneous, form. Firstly, the 
Great Intercession is remarkable for the variety 
of its position in the service ; and, secondly, it is 
not found at all in the two earliest liturgies that 
we know, those of the Ethiopic Church Order 
(Brightman, p. 189), and of the Verona Fragments 
of the Didascalia, etc, (ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 107), and it is found only very slightly developed 
m the Test, ^ our Lord and in Sarapion. Ab de- 
scribed in Chrysostom’s Antioch writings, it is 
much more elaborate, if Brightman’s re-construc- 
tion is right (p. 474, and notes 26, 26 on p. 480) ; 
and in the Apost, Const, (viii. 12) it is a long one* 
Thus this feature of the service grew only gradually and 
slowly in the 4th century. There is, however, by way of ex- 
ception, an Instance of early development of the Great Inter- 
cession in Cyril of Jerusalem (a,d, 348). This is one out of 
many instances in which Jerusalejn led the way with regard 
to liturgical customs. lu Cyril’s description (Gat. xxiii.) tho 
Great Intercession prays ‘ for the common peace of the Church, 
for the tranquillity of the world, for kings, soldiers, allies, the 
sick and afflicted and all who need succour : then we com- 
memorate also those who have fallen asleep before us ; first, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that at their prayers 
and intervention God would receive our petition ; afterwards 
also on behalf of the holy fathers and bishops who have fallen 
asleep before us, and, in a wprd, of all who in past years have 
fallen asleep among us, beUeving that it will be a very great 
advantage to the souls for whom the supplication is put up, 
while that holy and most awful sacrifice m presented.’ This 
intercession is expressly said by Cyril to have come after the 
Invocation, and after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected.* But 
so elaborate an intercession m this part of the service must at 
that date Imve been exoeptionaL 

The most ancient place of the Great Intercession 
would appear to have been after the Invocation, 
It is found there in the only 4th cent, liturgies 
1 where it occurs at all— those of the Testcmmt, of 
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the Apost. Const j and of Sarapion, and also in 
C^il of Jerusalem's description. And this is its 
place also in the Byzantine (Greek and Armenian) 
and West Syrian rites. In the East Syrian rite, 
however, it comes between the Commemoration of 
Redemption and the Epiclesis, and this is the case 
as early as Narsai (c. A.D. 600). In the Egyptian 
rite (Greek, Coptic, Ethiopie) it precedes the Com- 
memoration of Redemption ; and so in the Abys- 
sinian Anaphora of our Lord (see art. INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical], below, p. 411^, note 1 ; for a transla- 
tion see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test of our 
Lordj Edinburgh, 1902, p. 245 ff,), where there is 
also a shorter intercession after the Invocation, as 
in the Testament from which it is derived. 

In the Roman rite the Great Intercession is 
divided into two parts, that for the living, with 
a commemoration of saints, being said directly 
after the Sanotns, and that for the departed, with 
another commemoration of saints, following the 
prayer for Divine intervention Supra quae, and 
Supplices te (see art. Invocation [Liturgical], § 6). 
The Ambrosian liturgy has the same feature. In 
the old Gallican^ and Mozarabic, the Great Inter- 
cession comes, with the names of the living and the 
dead, before the Kiss of Peace (Duchesne, p. 211). 
This custom was reprehended by Innocent i. in 
A.D. 416 {PL XX. 553 L ; see Atchley, Ordo Bom* 
Prim.^ p. 99). 

The main difference between the Great Inter- 
cession and the ‘people’s prayers’ at the earlier 
part of the service is that the former was a prayer 
oy the priest, the people answering ‘Amen’ at 
the end, while the latter were at least usually re- 
sponsorial, the deacon addressing the people and 
bidding their prayers a clause at a time, and the 
people responding to each clause, usually with an 
maculation addressed to God. In the modern 
Coptic rite (Bri^htman, p. 165) the people respond 
‘ Kyrie eleison ’ in the Great Intercession also, and 
the deacon interjects some short exhortations. 

3. Conclusion. — To sum up the evidence; it 
appears that the liturgical intercessions have de- 
veloped in three directions, into the diptychs, the 
Eetene, and the Great Intercession. These devo- 
tions seem not to have taken a fixed or written 
form quite so soon as the other central parts of the 
service. The development went on in parallel 
lines, the Eetene keeping the form of .a dialogue 
and being said (as in Justin) before the central 
act; the Great Intercession growing into a long 
prayer of the celebrant ; while the diptychs, which 
are in reality the essence of the whole intercession, 
became in time a mere list of somewhat meaning- 
less names, and in most countries have fallen into 
complete desuetude. 

Litbratcrb. — E. Bishop, Appendix to B. H. OonnoUy’g 
Liturgical Emvilie^ of Narsai, Cambridge, 1909 (on the dip- 
tyohfif and litanies), and artt. in JThSt xii. CimO-llj ^4, xiv. 
[1912-13] 23 (‘Liturgical Comments and Memoranda^); F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1898, i., 
and art. in JThSt xii, 819 (‘ Chronicle : Liturgioa ’) ; W. C. 
Bishop, art. ‘The African Bite,* in JThSt xiii. [1911-12] 260; 
R. H. Connolly, art. * The Book of Life* in JThSt xiii. 680 (on 
the diptychs) ; R. Sinker, art. ‘ Biptychs * in DGA 1. 660 ; H. J. 
Hotham, art. ‘Litany* in PGA iu 999 (for the later litanies); 
E. G. C. F. Atchley, The People's Prayers^ London, 1906 (for 
the later period), and Ordo Romanus Primus, do. 1905 ; A. J. 
Maclean, Ancient Ohureh Orders, Cambridge, 1910, eh. iv. ; 
J, H. Srawley, The Early Eistory of the Liturgy, do. 1918. 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

INTEREST.— See UsTOY. 

INTERIM. — Three documents bearing the 
name of Interim figured in the Church history 
of the South of Germany during the troubled de- 
cade in the Ifith cent, which contained the death 
of Martin Luther. They were drawn up as bases 
of reunion between the Roman Catholic and Re- 
formed factionsi in the Empire. The unswerving 
policy of the Emperor Charles v. to Ic^ep the 


German Church one and in communion with Rome, 
though organized in a distinctive fashion of its 
own, sought a solution of the problem in the im- 
position of articles of compromise upon the recal- 
citrant Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 
They were of an interim or provisional character, 
meant only to form an accommodation or modus 
vwendi until a free General Council of Western 
Christendom should determine a final settlement 
of the matters in doctrine, ritual, and government 
at issue within the Church. They represent, with- 
out any genuine constructive or reconstructive 
genius, the effort of the imperial authority, all 
but grown desperate, to heal in a hurry the fresh 
schism of Christendom and to close the Christian 
ranks against the menacing advance of Islfim. 
Charles v., anxious though ne was to check the 
ower and claims of the papacy whenever it crossed 
is own imperial path of ambition, was resolved 
that no one else should thwart the bishop of Borne. 
Even when his own envoys were demanding that 
the Tridentine Council should be withdrawn from 
Bologna and from Italian or Roman dictation, and 
in his name (Jan. 18, 1648) declined to recognize 
its decrees until it had returned to Trent, he had 
no thought of undermining the papal authority. 
It was his fixed conviction that in the hopelessly 
divided and exhausted state of the forces of Pro- 
testant Reform a moderate Catholic Reform, which 
should allow play and scope for the German na- 
tional genius, could be trusted to appeal in the long 
run to all parties. Already in 1540 and 1641 con- 
ferences had taken place at Hagenau, at Worms, 
and at Ratisbon (Regensburg), the last of which 
made some real progress towards a compromise. 
In May 1548, at the Imperial Diet which met at 
Augsburg, the principal Interim was enacted, and 
in December of the same year the Saxon Diet, met 
in Leipzig, passed a similar document for its own 
territory. There are thus three Interims, that of 
Ratisbon in 1641, that of Augsburg in 1548, and 
that of Leipzig in the same year. Of these it is 
the second which is familiar to history as ‘the 
Interim.’ 

1 . Ratisbon Interim.— -The Conference at Batis- 
hon in 1541 could not vie with its immediate 
predecessor at Worms either in numbers or in 
talent. The earlier gathering included Melanch- 
thon, Brenz, Capito, Bucer, and Calvin among 
the eleven who formed the Reformed side ; Eck, 
Gropper, Malvenda, Granvelle, and the nuncio 
Morone among the eleven on the papal side. Its 
discussions gave little promise of an agreement in 
favour of traditional authority, and it was speedily 
terminated hy adjournment till the Diet met in 
the Emperor’s presence at Ratisbon. At Ratisbon, 
Granvelle, M8bo|) of Arras, again presided, this 
time in association with Erederiok the Count- 
Palatine, and over against Eck, Gremper, and 
Julius von Pfiug were set Melanchthon, Bucer, and 
Fistoriua, while the conciliatory Contarini repre- 
sented the Vatican, With Mmanchthon, Bucer, 
Pfiug, and Contarini on the commission, progress 
was speedily made, for their desire to reach an 
understanding was sincere and intense. Bucer 
had been indefatigable in promoting communica- 
tion and compromise, and bad taken a considerable 
part in the preparation of the 23 articles which 
formed the Begenshurg Booh, the basis of discus- 
sion at the Conference. Melanchthon had proved 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause of 
reconciliation four years earlier, when the Articles 
of Schmalkald were drawn up by Luther, at the 
request of the Elector of Saxony in view of the 
promise of Pope Paul III. to call a General Council 
to meet at Mantua in 1637. It was natural that 
articles which were to represent Protestant con- 
viction in a far from sympathetic gathering should 
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be militant ; but Melanchthon, who furnished them 
with an appendix on the papacy, did not hesitate 
to qualify his subscription to them with the clause ; 

^ . in regard to the Pope, I hold that, if he would admit 

the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake of peace and 
the common concord of Christendom to exercise by human 
right his present Jurisdiction over the bishops who are now or 
may hereafter be under his authority.* 

Agreement was reached on the first four subjects 
of discussion, which concerned mau^s original 
state, free will, and sin, and even on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, an inhering as well as im- 
puted righteousness being affirmed on the strength 
of Christ’s merit. But, when the subjects of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the papal authority 
were dealt with, it became clear that the two sides 
were irreconcilable. To concede the cup to the 
laity and marriage to the clergy of Germany was 
but to touch the fringe of the problem, and to con- 
cede primacy to Rome without delimitation of its 
prerogative was merely to postpone a settlement. 
Moreover, when the results of the discussion were 
submitted to the pope and to Luther, it was ascer- 
tained that each was profoundly dissatisfied. The 
Emperor made the most he could of the disappoint- 
ing situation. Although the Roman Catholics 
would not allow themselves to be bound by the 
agreed articles, he imposed these upon the Pro- 
totants as the substance of the ‘ Ratisbon Interim.’ 

2 , Augsburg Interim.— Despite the fact that the 
Ratishon Colloquy thus virtually came to nothing, 
and_ the antagonistic interests were destined never 
again to come so near to a settlement of their 
differences, the Emperor clung to his project. 
Luther’s death in 1546 removed one obstacle. The 
summoning of the Council of Trent in 1546 re- 
moved another, although Charles soon cliarged 
the pope with infringing its freedom, and thus 
defeating its purpose of promoting reunion. The 
Schmalkald League was oroken up. The defeat 
and capture of the Saxon Elector John Frederick, 
last champion of the Protestant cause in arms, 
at Muhlberg in 1647 left the Emperor, for the 
time being, master of the political situation and 
gave a new opportunity to his great design. De- 
spairing of successful action by the Council, he set I 
himself, as Lindsay writes {History of the Beforma- 
tion, i. 389 f.), i 

* to bring about what he conceived to be a reasonable com- ' 
promise which would enable all Germany to remain within one 
National Church. He tried at first to induce the separate , 
parties to work it out among themselves ; and, when this was I 
found to be hopeless, he, like a second Justinian, resolved to | 
construct a creed and to impose it by force upon all, especially 
upon the Lutherans. To hi^in with, he had to defy the Pope 
and sHgjht the General Council for which he had been mainly 
responsible. He formally demanded tlmt the Council should 
return to German soil (It had been transferred to Bologna), and, 
when this was refused, he protested against its existence and, 
like the German Protestants he was coercing, declared that he 
would not submit to its decrees. He next selected three iheo- 
logians, Michael Helding, Julius von Pfiug, and Agrioola— a 
medieevalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
— ^to construct what was called the Augsburg Xnt&rim^* 

The Interim was enacted on May 15, 1548, and was 
put in force by the Emperor throughout the Em- 
pire, many Lutheran preachers and teachers, c.g. 
Brenz, Osiander, and Bucer, being sent into exile 
fox refusing to submit. But it was vain to force 
it on Protestants while Roman Catholics declined 
it and had to be furnished with a Formula Ec- 
formationis for themselves. Where the preachers 
were banished the churches stood empty. In a 
short time the Interim was a spent force. 

The document is an example of what Thomas 
Carlyle calls ‘ concoctive science.’ 

* Nothing that Cfharlea ever undertook proved such a dismal 
failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets from two 
Oonfesrions, ... It is a hopeless task to construct creeds as a 
tailor shapes and stitches coats* (lindsay, i. 890 1). 

Its propositions are cast in terms of studied am- 
bi^ity. To conciliate the party of reform it 
affirmed a doctrine of justification by faith, con- 


ceded the marriage of priests and the use of the 
sacraniental cup by tiie laity, and revised the 
doctrine of the Mass. But the number of the 
sacraments, the retention of ceremonies, the wor- 
ship and invocation of Ma^ and the saints, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the sovereign 
authority of the pope were regularly maintained 
in favour of Rome. 

3 . Leipzig Interim. — In Saxony the Elector 
Maurice, assisted by Melanchthon, whose heart 
was set upon the restoration of his beloved Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg after the war, and upon the 
speedy return of peace to his distracted country, 
imposed upon his subjects the Leipzig Interim, the 
counterpart of the Augsburg settlement. The 
policy of Melanchthon, for which he was never 
wholly forgiven by ardent Lutlierans, was to yield 
to Rome and the Emperor well-nigh all that con- 
cerned ritual and usage so long as the essentials 
of the Reformed doctrine, in particular justifica- 
tion by faith, were conserved, Luther had remon- 
strated again and again with his scholar-colleague 
on this very point, hut Melanchthon was content 
at this time of ebb in the fortunes of the Reforma- 
tion to sacrifice ceremonies if doctrines were 
kept pure. Brenz, Bucer, and Calvin (see Schaff, 
i History of the Creeds of Christendom^ ^ p. 301) all 
S saw deeper into the perils of Melanehthon’s ‘ adi- 
! aphorism,’ and deplored his attitude. Not till the 
Formula of Concord took shape in 1577 did the 
controvert thus originated reach a termination. 
But the Interim which gave rise to it was set 
aside by the sudden change of front of the Elector 
Maurice, and the dramatic success of his bold 
stroke on behalf of the cause which he had be- 
trayed, and by the establishment of the Peace of 
Augsburg, which authorized finally the profession 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 

Cf. art. Confessions, vol. lii. p. 848^ 

LiTERA'njK.B.— T. M. Lindsay, Bistory of thti Reformatimt 
Edinburgh, 1906 ; Church Histories ol J. H. Kurtz J*, London, 
1894, and J. C. h, Gieseler, iv,, New York, 1862 (for documents) j 
Cambridge Modem Htsforj/, ii., Gaxnbridge, 1903, *The Be- 
formation* ; P. ScbafF, Bintory of the Creeds 0 / OAmfendoniC 
New York, 1887 ; S. Issleib, art. ‘Interim,* and T. Kolde, art. 

‘ Eegemburger Eeligionsgespriich ' in PRR^ ix, 210 and xvi. 
545 (both with very full bibliographies). 

William A. Curtis. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.-^See State of 
THE Dead, 

INTERNATIONALITY-The term ‘inter- 
nationality’ may be used with reference to both 
law and morality in their international aspects. 
In its legal bearing, it can apply only to the 
relations existing between those States which are 
within the sphere of international law. This circle 
of States includes the Christian nations of Europe 
and their ofishoots in America, the Ottoman 
Empire, and Japan-— which had been admitted 
even before the Russo-Japanese War. China and 
Persia, too, have now a recognized international 
status of some kind. How the circle comes 
to be so restricted may be explained aa follows. 
International law, according to a well-known 
authority (W. E. Hall, International Zaw^, pt. i. 
ch, i.), primarily governs the relations of those 
States called independent States which voluntarily 
submit themselves to it, although to a limited 
extent it may also govern the relations of certain 
analogous communities. The marks of an inde- 
pendent State are : that the community constitut- 
ing it is permanently established fox a political 
end ; that it possesses a definite territory ; and 
that it is independent of external control. But, 
as international law is a product of the special 
civilization of modem Europe, and forms a more 
or less artificial system, such States only can be 
presumed to be subject to it as are inheritors of that 
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civilization. States which are outside European 
civilization must enter in a formal way into the 
circle of those goYerned hy the law, although an 
express act of accession is not to he regarded as 
necessary. When a new State comes into exist- 
ence, its position is determined hy the same con- ' 
siderations ; and its origin decides whether it is 
presumed to belong to the circle ox not. Recently, 
however, the tendency has been for admitted States 
to conduct their relations with States which are 
outside the circle, so far as the case permits, in 
accordance with the legal standard which they 
have themselves set up. And so the spirit of 
international law is making itself felt all over the 
woidd. 

There are some principles of State action which 
are, as it were, just over the borders of the law. 
For example, the State’s duty to extradite crimi- 
nals is said on good authority to be a moral and 
not a legal one. And such bordering rights and 
duties are supplemented by others more clearly 
moral, and by many duties in which the Statens 
relationship is not so clearly extended to other 
States, but rather to masses of foreigners or to the 
world in general. Thus the duty of a State to 
permit intercourse with it to be maintained by 
foreign nations is said to be a moral duty, as 
opposed to a legal one. But, whether it is a moral 
or a legal one, it is subject to the limitation that 
the State may take what measures of precaution 
it considers needful to prevent the right of access 
and intercourse from being used to its own injury. 
And, when we come to consider the laws actually 
in force preventing the access of alien vagabonds, 
destitute persons, and so forth, the interest and 
importance of the subject lie x?riinarily in its ethical 
and economic aspects, and not in its strictly inter- 
national bearing. 

Mention must also be made, more specifically, of 
uncivilized peoples. Obviously the principles by 
which a civilized State is to regulate its conduct 
towards the people of less highly developed races 
mve rise to many burning questions, though in a 
legal sense such problems might be ruled out of 
discussion. A civilized country possesses in its 
army and navy instruments of the most powerful 
kind for assuming the offensive. In treating with 
a barbarous people, it probably knows the danger- 
ous fact that, whatever be the soundness of its 
arguments, it has the power to enforce its wishes. 
And, when a civilized nation has acquired domi- 
nance over an uncivilized, its political and com- 
mercial organization must be employed with due 
regard for the inferior race. By the establishment 
of protectorates, States frequently acquire rights 
over countries the inhabitants of which are in an 
uncivilized condition ; and the States are then 
expected to see that a reasonable measure of 
security is afforded both to their own subjects and 
to foreigners who are members of other States 
within the protectorate. The native inhabitants 
must, on their side, be protected from harm to a 
reasonable extent; and there must be some pro- 
vision for the administration of justice between 
man^ and man. It is generally not possible to 
administer a European law with its systematic 
completeness, and the problem of justice must be 
solved according as the local circumstances dictate. 
Protectorates of this newer kind, it must be remem- 
bered, ought not to be classed with those of our 
Indian Empire. A ‘ sphere of influence,’ again, is 
a looser and vaguer term than protectorate. The 
State here ^sumes a much less definite responsi- 
bility I bht it is expected to exercise such influence 
as it poasesjaes in the djlrectlon of good order. 


E, HalL A TreatiM m , Int0mati(mal 
iajo, Lon- 
don, im ; W, Wundt, WMcs,, tr., 4o. 1901, pt. iv, ch. iv. ; 


D. W. Forrest, The A^ithoritp af Christ, Edinburgh, 1906, 
p. 272 fE. (in international affairs); W. A. Watt, A Study oj 
Social Morality, do. 1901, oh. iv. W. A. WaTT. 


INTERPRETATION. — i. Introduction — A 
sacred book, like a legal code, calls for interpreta- 
tion, as a means of bridging the chasm which, in 
religion as in law, exists between the progressive 
development of life and the fixed letter. The 
book and the legal code do not supply all the 
information that may be required; to many 
questions they give no satisfactory answer ; while, 
again, they contain much that can no longer be 
used, and much that to a more advanced stage of 
thought seems antiquated, erroneous, and objection- 
able. Interpretation thus comes to be a process 
partly of supplementing the original record, partly 
of ^ving it a new significance. It is a feature of 
all book-religions, and appears also among peoples 
who invest ancient poetry (e.^. the Vedas in India 
and the Homeric epics in Greece) with canonical 
prestige— with the authority of a Bible. Even 

E rior to Buddha’s time Indian scholars had compiled 
uge commentaries to the Vedas — the so-called 
BrahmaTiLas ; while the Stoics built their philosophy 
very largely on the interpretation of Homer 
(Heraclitus of Pontus, Qucestiones Momericce [ed. 
Leipzig, 1910] ; Cornutus, Theologicd Grcecce com- 
pcndium [ed. C. Lang, do. 1881]). 

This feature appears in its most definite form in 
later Judaism : the HdldJcIid and Raggadd (see 
art. Kabbinism), the one practical, the other 
theoretical, were in reality such supplements to or 
re-interpretations of the OT ; and this feature is 
equally marked in Christianity, which, by con- 
joining the OT, the religious document of the 
inferior dispensation, with the NT, was in a special 
way confronted with the problem of bringing its 
own religious convictions into harmony with the 
letter of Holy Scripture. It is true that the 
parables of Jesus speak in the same homely 
language to people of all ages, and that the Gospels 
tell clearly and plainly of the life which brought 
light to the world. But what was the Christian 
to make of the sacrificial legislation of the OT, and 
of what use was the history of Israel to him ? The 
Prophets contain much that is obscure, and even 
in the Psalms there are many things that cannot 
but jar upon the Christian consciousness. What 
had become a customary procedure in the case of 
the OT was soon extended also to the NT, and all 
the more readily as the latter had difficulties of its 
own, and especially as it presented much that was 
repugnant, and omitted much that would have 
proved acceptable, to the Greek mind. Along 
with a sacred book, Christianity found current 
also a method of exegesis which merely needed to 
be developed in accordance with its own peculiar 
character. Greek, Jewish, and Christian exegesis 
differ from one another, not in method, but in 
purpose: they respectively seek to elicit philo- 
sophy, law, and Jesus Christ, 

2 . Development of exegetical theory. — The 
‘ human mind endeavours to reduce such exegetical 
practice to rules, to a theory. Rabbi Hillel 
formulated seven rules of exegesis, which Rabbi 
Ishmael further extended to thirteen, and Rabbi 
Eliezer to thirty-two, most of them simply showing 
how to foist an extrinsic sense into the text by 
arbitrary and artificial devices. They include the 
argument a minore ad maius, the analogy, the 
combination of two passages, the ndfdrigdn (‘ab- 
breviation’) (e.g. 2b=aa capo), 

g^matrid (‘numerical value of letters’) (cf. Rev 
13^®), the t^murdh (‘ form,’ ‘ shape ’) (e.g. Sheshach^ 
Babylon [Jer 25^]). The Greefcs went more deeply 
into the subject. What writers like Aristotle 
(in the Otgctnon)t pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron, 
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Bionysins of Halicarnassus, etc,, include in Trepl 
^pp,7]peias was a subdivision of rhetoric, dealing with 
the formation of thought or judgment in word and 
sentence, i.e. the mode of expression in the choice 
and combination of words, diction in the gram- 
matical sense, and, finally, style in the rhetorical 
sense {elocutio ; Aiist. With this, again, 

was closely allied the analysis of this process of 
thought in a single writer j and, just as the terms 
ipp,7}vei!teiv and int&rpretari were used to denote 
translation into another language {tra7isferre)f so 
they were also applied to the explanation of a 
sentence in itself obscure {eospUcare), The latter 
sense was also expressed by i^7ty€7(rdai, a word 
originally connected with the sacred mysteries. 

In the exegesis of Holy Scripture, however, it 
was not merely the thoughts of the human writers 
that had to be taken into consideration ; the idea 
of inspiration, along with the notion of an incom- 
prehensible and mysterious God, required men to 
search for a more profound hidden meaning behind 
the natural sense. Hence Philo of Alexandria, j 
the Jewish philosophical theologian, ad(mted the 
‘ allegorical method ’ of the Stoics, and the Christian 
theologians followed his example. As he assumed 
that me Biblical history was not in the real sense 
history at all, but was rather eternal, unchanging 
truth under a historical veil, so they maintained 
that what was told in the OT about Joseph, David, 
or Solomon was in reality the story of Jesus. The 
tabernacle and its sacrificial worship stood for the 
Christian Church and its services. If the true 
sense was to be discovered, eve^ detail must be 
read as implying something else, as in a pictorial 
enigma ; or, to put it more precisely, the allegorical 
inteipretation was something given in its entirety 
beforehand, and only required to he fitted into the 
text as a whole in such a way as to harmonize the 
greatest possible number of details. See, further, 
art, Allegoky. 

But, besides the allegorical method, which was 
a product of the Greek spirit and had an inner link 
of connexion with Plato’s theory of ideas, there 
was another method — more congenial to the 
Semitic mind, and also more just to the idea 
of historical development — ^viz. the method of 
‘ typology,’ which recognized the historicity of the 
narrative, but in its system of prediction and fulfil- 
ment postulated a kind of pre-established harmony 
between the OT and the HT history. Thus, 
it is a historical fact that Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice Isaac, but the true significance of the 
incident is its being a prefiguration of God’s sacrifice 
in Christ. Typology, no less than allege^, puts 
an extrinsic meaning into the text ; hut it looks 
at the relation between the literal and the added 
sense in a somewhat different way. 

The allege^, after its excessive cultivation 
by the Gnostics, found a footing chiefly among 
the Platonizing theolo^ans of Alexandria, while 
typology, to which Jemsh Christians had resorted 
from the outset, was brought to its highest develop- 
ment in the so-called School of Antioch (cf. art, 
Antiochene Theology). There is no good reason 
for connecting the difference between the two with 
the antagonism between the Alexandrian and the 
Pergamenian schools of Hellenistic philolo^. It 
was believed by the ancient scholars that the two 
methods worked quite well side by side. 

Of the Christian theologians, the first to formulate 
a theory of interpretation was Origen (Hepl dpx^i^t 
bk. iv* ) ; by the hypothesis of the manifold sense 
of Scripture (somatic, psychic, and pneumatic, i.e. 
verbal, moral, and mystical) be showed that the 
several modes of exegesis were all valid in their 
own place. This was expanded by the Greek 
theologians of the 4th cent, into the theory of the 
' fourfold ’ sense of Scripfeure, which was in turn 


adopted in the West by Augustine, and then fixed 
and brought to maturity by the Scholastics. 

Like the /cXety of Melito of Sardis, the treatise of 
Diodorus ‘on the difference between theory and 
allegory ’ and that of Theodorus ‘ on allegory and 
history ’ are unfortunately lost ; and the notes of 
Isidore of Pelusium {Ep» iv, 117, 203 [PG Ixxviii. 
1192 f., 1289-92]) and mim {Ep. i 118-127, ii. 223, 
etc. [PG ]xix. 133-137, 320]), as also the InsH- 
tuta regularia divinm legis of Junilius Africanus 
(A.D. 561 [PL Ixviii. 15-42; also ed. H. ICihn, 
Freiburg, 1880]), which emanated from the school 
of Paul of Hisibis, make but a poor sub.stitute for 
them. The most valuable contribution, here as 
elsewhere, was made by Augustine, who, in his 
d& Doctrina Ohristiana, with the distinction be- 
tween res and sigmm as his starting-point, arrived 
at an almost modern theory of interpretation, 
although, like all the exegetes of the ancient 
Church, he confined himself to the task of explain- 
ing difficult passages of Scripture. 

The other extant manuals of hermeneutics— the 
Liber regularum of the Donatist Tychonius (ed. 
F. C. Burkitt, TS lii. 1 [1894] ; its seven rules were 
adopted by Augustine, Isidore, Thomas Aquinas, 
etc.), the Formulm spiritalis intclligenticR and the 
Instructiones of Eucherius of Lyons (ed. K. Wotke, 
eSML xxxi. [1894]), as well as the Wo-ayurY^ ds rXy 
delas ypa^is of the monk Adrianos (c. a.d, 500 ; 
PG xcviii. 1273-1312)— are simply practical direc- 
tions for the allegoristic interpretation of Scripture, 
and treat of the OT and the NT in exactly the 
same way. 

Scarcely any further advance was made by the 
mediaeval writers Cassiodorus (who merely com- 
bined the last-named three with Augustine and 
Junilius), Isidore, Bede {deSchematuettropissacrcB 
8cripturcB)f Notker Balhulus [Notatio de inter- 
pretihus dimnanm scripturarum),^ Hugh of St. 

V ictor {Praenotatiunonlm de scripturis ti sor^torihus 
sacris), or the Scholastics. The allegorical method 
dominated all of them, and was systematized as the 
fourfold sense of Scripture. In me later mediaeval 
eriod, however, a new feature, due to the in- 
ependent thought of men like Koger^ Bacon, and 
also to a revived knowledge of Babhinical inter- 
pretation, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
exegesis, as seen in Nicolaus of Lyra (1270-1340) 
[Prologus in moreditates biblim)^ J. Gerson (1363- 
1429) {Propositioms de sensu Uterali sanctee scrip- 
tnrce\ and others. Santes Pagninus of Lucca (1470- 
1541) reinstated the mystical sense in his Isagoga 
(Lyons, X636), and Sixtus of Siena (1520-69), in his 
Bibliotheca sacra (Venice, 1566), collected with 
vast erudition all the learning of th^ast that was 
necessary for Biblical exegesis. The new and 
decisive impulse, however, came from a different 
quarter. Humanism revived the study of the 
ancient languages, and the Eeformation made that 
study subservient to an exegesis that centred in 
the plain historical sense. But the real turning- 
point was that, whereas the entire ancient and 
mediaeval theology had regarded Scripture as 
abstruse, as something that could and should he 
interpreted only by learned men with the help of 
allegory and under the control of the Church, it 
was now asserted, in virtue of the new evangelical 
ideas of a revealed God and the assurance of salva- 
tion, that Scripture was easy to imderstand (its 
perspiemtas) : the devout reaaer of the Bible, once 
he was furnished with tlie necessary linguistic 
aids, would discover the meaning without difficulty. 
Hence, in addition to ths philological Ars critica 
of G. Scioppius (1662), J. Clericus (f 1736), and H. 
Valesius (Amsterdam, 1740), we have the Olavis 
seripturm sacrce of Matthias Flaoiuslllyricus (1667) 
and the Philologia sacra of Salomo Glassius (1623- 
36), which are chiefly concerned with the lexical 
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and grammatical material required to bring out 
the verbal sense of the text. 

It was Biblical exegesis, and not classical phil- 
ology, that — as W. Bilthey (see Lit.) also holds — 
gave rise to modern hermeneutics. The term 
‘ hermeneutics ’ (a reminiscence of Plato, Bpinomis, 
975 C ?} first occurs in a work of J. C. Dannhauer 
(Strassburg, 1654), while others still spoke of the ars 
interpretandi(B>XLdLQX^, 1747 ; * Auslegekunst,’ G. F. 
Meyer, Halle, 1756). Through the renewed study 
of the ancient treatises ipfiripetas a great many 
topics came in which belonged properly to rhetoric, 
and do^ not, strictly speaking, fall under her- 
meneutics in the modern sense. In the 18th cent, 
hermeneutics was a favourite study; scarcely a 
single year passed without the issue of a handbook 
on the subject. The outstanding theolo^ans of all 
confessions added their quota, and of these J. A, 
Turretini of Geneva (1738), his friend S. Wereufels 
of Basel, and the semi-Pietistic, semi-Wolffiau 
S. J. Baumgarten of Halle (1742) deserve ^ecial 
mention. The most influential of them all was 
J. A. Emesti of Leipzig, whose Institutio inter- 
pretis (1762) is distinguished by its philological 
sobriety and lucidity. 

The necessity oi a purely historical mode of 
understanding the text, however, was not yet fully 
realized. In place of the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Boman Catholic exegesis, the orthodox theo- 
logians of the Befomied Churches, notwithstand- 
ing their maxim ‘scriptura scripturm interpres,’ 
substituted the authority of their res^ctive creeds. 
The Cartesians found the standard of Biblical inter- 
pretation in philosophy (L. Meyer, Fhilosophia 
s, ScripturcR interpres^ Amsterdam, 1666 ; J. Amer- 
poel, Cartesius Mosaizanst Leovardim, 1669), and 
the champions of the Enlightenment, in their 
desire to keep their exposition of Scripture within 
the hounds of reason, did the same thing in their 
own fashion. The Pietists, on the other hand, like 
the mediaeval mystics, wished to use the Scriptures 
only for edification, and were not concerned to 
understand them historically (A. H, Francke, 
Man/uduetio ad lectionem Scripturce Bacrce, Halle, 
1693, ®170O, PrceUctioneshermeneuticoei Halle, 1717) ; 
while Kant desired to have them expounded with 
a view to moral perfection. The infallibility of 
the divine revelation given in the Scriptures was 
assumed by all these writers, and they were thus 
impelled, unwittingly, to find extrinsic meanings 
in the text. 

Apart from all the theologians of this period 
stands Baruch Spinoza, the Jevpish philosopher, 
who, in his Tmctatm theologico-politicus (1670), 
first ventured to question the fundamental axiom 
of all previous theology and Biblical exegesis. 
What Luther had intuxtively felt, but had not 
consistently carried out, viz. that the value of the 
Bible lies simply in its being a religious book, was 
made explicit iy Spinoza, who thus prepared the 
way for a distinctively religious estimate of the 
contents of Scripture, and fox a historical inter- 
pretation that sliould do justice to the different 
world-views of various lines. 

The pioneer of a fresh movement was F, B. E. 
Sohleiermacher, in whose hands hermeneutics (cf. 
* Hermeneutik und Kritxk, mit besonderer Bezie- 
hung auf das NT,* Werke, i. vii., ed. F. Liicke, 
Berlin, 1838), which had hitherto been an aggrega- 
tion of knowledge and devices needed for exposition, 
became a philosophy of ‘ comprehension* (‘Philo- 
sophie des Yerstehens *). While Augustine had 
analyzed the materials to be imderstood, Schleier- 
macher deals ^ with the process of understanding 
itolf. For him there is no distinction between 
dimcult and temple passages, and nothing is s^f- 
evident. The interpreter^ task is to understand 
the religious personality of the wri^r as manifested 


iu every single w^ord, to look from the details to 
the whole, and from the standpoint of the whole to 
set the details in their true light. Accordingly, 
hermeneutics is one and the same for all literature, 
sacred or profane, and yet it assumes a special 
character for each individual writer, even within 
the Bible itself. Schleiermacher’s views were main- 
tained by his pupils F. Liicke {Grundriss der NT 
Eermemutik^ Gottingen, 1816) and H. N. Klausen 
[or Clausen] {Hermeneutik^ Leipzig, 1841). 

The rehabilitation of orthodoxy in the 19th 
cent., with its deepened Christian piety, revived 
the demand for an exegesis recognizing a twofold 
sense of Scripture (H. Olshausen, Bin Wort uher 
tieferen Schrijtsinny KSnigsberg, 1824 ; B. E, Stier, 
Andeutungen fur glduhiges Schriftverstdndnis^ 
1824), for a pneumatic exposition (J. T. Beck, Zur 
theologisehen AusUgung der Schrift, 1838; J. L. S. 
Lutz, Biblische Hermeneutik, Pforzheim, 1849), and 
for a believing, i.e. a doctxinally correct, exegesis 
(E. W. Hengsteuberg) ; on these, again, J. C. C. 
Hofmann’s Mblico-historical principle of exegesis 
{Biblische Hermeneutik, ed. W. Volck, Nordlingen, 
1880) certainly marks a distinct advance. Exegeti- 
cal theology, nowever, refusing to be led astray by 
these ventures, partly, indeed, in sharp conflict 
with them, and moving on various lines — from the 
dogmatic attitude of H. A. W. Meyer and his 
continuator B. Weiss of Berlin, through the so- 
called mediating theology of E. Beuss, F. Bleek, 
and others, to the Tubingen School of F. C. Baur — 
has, with constantly increasing emphasis on the 
historical element (H. J. Holtzmann, C. Weiz- 
sflcker, A. Jiilicher), striven to the utmost to gain 
a ^ammatical and historical comprehension of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, it has failed to provide 
its ever-expanding industry with a proper rationale 
in a theoretic discussion of the hermeneutic prob- 
lem. This failure is now beginning to bring its 
retribution, inasmuch as an art that does not reflect 
upon its OAvn essential function readily degenerates 
into a mechanical routine. 

3. Theprindplesof exeg^esis.-— (1) Fundamental 
'Hermeneutics is not simply a con- 
geries of practical rules, but a science bunt upon a 
theory of comprehension— ‘just as logic is not a 
mere organon (Aristotle), but a canon (Galileo) j it 
proposes to explain why a given work is to be 
understood in one way and not another. Thinking, 
speaking, and writing are three marvellous gifts 
which man possesses. They^ are acquisitions whose 
discovery we cannot associate with any human 
name, and are, as the ancients believed, gifts of 
the deity. 

To these three productive capacities correspond 
three reproductive, viz, — to give them in the reverse 
order— silent reading, reading aloud, and interpret- 
ing. Knowledge of the script, whether the script 
be ideographic or phonetic, makes reading possible, 
and reading attains its full realization in reading 
aloud. Even silent reading involves an inward 
phonetic element, as, e.p,, in accentuation, Roup- 
ing of words, etc., and the special difficulty m 
reading aloud is that the cadence of the spoken lan- 
guage is not indicated in the script ; certain marks 
of punctuation are but a make-shift. Thus, ipevpare 
in the phrase ipeware rhs ypatpis (Jn 6**) may mean 
either * you search,* or ‘ do you search ? * or ‘ search,’ 
and, moreover, the tone of the indicative form may 
imply approval or reproach. It is only when the 
separate signs in writing and speech, and also the 
thought as a whole, are fully understood — by inter- 
retation — that reading to oneself or to others is 
rought to perfection. It is a long step from spell- 
ing out a ^xt to reading fluently to others ; inter- 
pretation is usually treated as something that comes 
of itself until experience has shown with how many 
possibilities of misconception it is attended. 
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When these operations are applied to an entire 
literary document, they become a process of com- 
prehension and interpretation ; i.e., the thought 
expressed in word and script is, in virtue of the 
general laws of thinking, speaking, and writing, 
apprehended and reproduced by another mind (and 
may then be given once more in speech and 
writing). Modern psycho-physics has shown by 
observation and experiment what difficulties have 
to be overcome in the process, even under normal 
conditions, when the individual possesses the ability 
to hear, to see, to read, to think, etc. j the process 
demands an efibrt of the will, i.e. attention. Where 
there is congeniality of spirit, no doubt, this pro- 
cess often takes place spontaneously, like the 
sympathetic vibration of strings tuned alike. The 
task of skilfully understanding the text is a 
different matter; this proceeds b^ rules, and is 
conscious of both its method and its aim, though 
here also affinity of spirit and sympathetic intui- 
tion are necessary. The work of comprehending 
culminates in exposition — i.e. in making a thing 
comprehensible to others, in ‘ discovery and trans- 
mission of the sense’ (G. Heinrici in vii. 

718). The decisive proof of one’s having understood 
is the ability to reproduce with clearness, although 
we must here guard against the intrusion of the 
practical and hortatory element. The psycholom- 
cal laws of association show — what was already 
noted by Augustine-~how necessary a wide know- 
ledge and how important a good memory is for the 
expositor, who, in order to grasp the peculiar 
significance of details, must assign them to tlieir 
proper place in the whole, and compare them with 
as many similar facts as possible. 

The final test of exposition is in the free repro- 
duction of the thought expressed in the text — in 
translation and paraphrase. It is easy to repeat 
verball;^ what one has heard, but difficult to repro- 
duce it in its true sense ; and unless every detail is 
brought out by ample paraphrase,^ something will 
usuaUy be lost. The task of conveying the thought 
in another language presents special difficulties ; a 
translation must not be slavishly literal, nor yet 
merely a free rendering of the sense, but must be 
in keeping as much with the genius of the original 
as with that of the foreign language.* 

Exposition, however, is more than a mere repro- 
duction of the thought. It is rightly required of 
the expositor that he shall be above his text, ie. 
that he shall in a sense understand its thought 
better than the original writer, so that he is in a 
position to criticize the thought itself as well as 
its formulation. Just as in the interpretation of 
a law it is an acknowledged duty of the expositor 
to elicit and make good the intention of the law- 
giver, as something m certain circumstances actu- 
ally opposed to the letter of the law, so also in 
literature ; what the author intended to say ; how 
he ought to have said it; whether a particular 
Hiought is relevant to his general argument, and 
whether it is in itself a right thought ; whether 
the form is artistic and the reasoning sound-— all 
these questions must be considered by the exegete, 
so that the exposition really resolves itself into a 
criticism. Here again, no doubt, a strong subjec- 
tive element emerges— certainly a source of danger 
for the exegete, yet an involuntary expression of 

1 M. KShler’s reproductioni ot the thought in the Pauline 
Epistles (Hebr&erorif^y Halle, 1880, Ifer Brief des JBavlm 
die, GoUatery do. 1884, and JDer eogenannte Epheeerbri^i 
do. 1894) are models of this kind of paraphrase. 

* On fee difflcalties of translation ct the Prolomu to Slradi, 
and lamhliohus, de viL 6 (p. 267, Parthey)j also Jerome, 

Bp, Ivii. ad Bammaehium de cptitno penere xrdmpretmdi 
iCSBL liv. (19121 503-626); Luther, ♦Sendbrief vom Holmet- 
sdien an Wencestous Iiincfc,^ 1630 (Earl, ed., 1860, Ixv. 102-^); 
Schleiennacher, * ubet die verscshiedenen Methoden d^ ubetv 
setaens,' ABAW^ 1818; U. von Wilamowitas-Moellendorff, * Was 
ist tibersetzen TMn Euripides’ Hippolptos, Berlin, 1891. 


his personal interest in the work he has to expound. 
From this point a path leads directly to the homily, 
which does not, however, belong to the proper 
function of the expositor, but for which the critical 
exposition is an indispensable preparation. 

(2) General hermenetdics, — This science of com- 
prehension forms the groundwork for the technique 
of exegesis proper, or general hermeneutics, which 
deals with the following topics, (a) The fixing of 
the true text.— There is often a difficulty even in 
reading an autograph, bub it is specially difficult 
to re-construct a lost autograph from copies of 
various grades (Textual Criticism), as duo con- 
sideration must be given not only to the genea- 
logical relations of the derivative documents, but 
also to the psychological possibilities of error, (S) 
Words and sentences as the veliicles of formulated 
thought. — For the sense of the words mere ety- 
mology is of much less importance than statistics 
of linguistic usage (Concordance), variations of 
meaning (Lexicon), and comparison with similar 
words (Synonymies), Foreign words, poetical 
words, and archaisms require special treatment; 
the construction of sentences must be studied in 
connexion with historical grammar, (c) Kestraints 
\ipon natural expression, i.e. forms of composition, 
and quotations.— This is of great importance ; the 
non-literary man speaks and writes as he thinks, 
but the orator or author is under the necessity of 
making his productions conform to certain recog- 
nized forms of literature. Poetry dillers in its 
structure from prose, having a peculiar metrical 
form conditionea by exigencies or rhythm, rhyme, 
etc, ; and history is nob composed in the same way 
as a speech. Even style in its modern sense, 
as denoting the mode of expression peculiar to an 
individual writer, involves a certain limitation. 
The exegete, moreover, must be speeiallv careful 
in passages where his author has not nimself framed 
the expression of his thought, but has borrowed it, 
as, e,g,, where there is imitation, use of sources, ox 
quotation ; here it will often be necessary to note 
tliree distinct things— the author’s own thought, 
the original sense of the passage quoted, and the 
sense in which the author uses it. {d) The ma- 
terials of thought — terms and ideas.— As a means 
of understanding the matter of the work before 
him, the exegete must be acquainted with the 
relevant arehmology, history, geography, etc,, 
while, in order to grasp the ideas and judgments, 
he must make himself familiar with the thinking 
of the age from which the document dates ; here 
he must carefully guard against making unwar- 
ranted additions to, and putting false constructions 
upon, the original, (s) The motives of the utter- 
ance as determined by the general character of the 
work and the special purpose of the passage.— The 
exegete must endeavour to comprehend the compo- 
sition in its entirety, taking account of every sen- 
tence in its relation to the whole, and tracing out 
the arrangement ; hence the practical rule that, 
before entering upon a detailed exegesis, he should 
try to gain a general survey of the whole by a cur- 
sory reading j he must seek to understand the work 
from the position of the author, and must, above 
all, be cogni25ant of the latter’s relatious to hie 
readers. (/) The personality of the writer. — It 
is of the utmost importance that the exegete should 
by painstaking psychological analysis gain an in- 
sight into the personality of Ms author. A literary 
work, like a work of art, is, in the highest sense, 
bnt the outward manifestation of a creative mind, 
and even the exegesis of details is conditioned by 
a knowledge of the personality behind them : ‘ si 
duo dicunt idem, non est idem/ 

The fact that the proper tmderstandmg of details 
rests necessarily upon information which the orig- 
inal readers eoxud supply for themselves, but wMcn 
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could subsequently be provided by exegesis only, 

i 'ustifies the time-honoured practice of prefacing a 
Lterary work with an Introduction. 

(3) Special hermenmvtics. — General hermeneutics, 
when applied to a special field, becomes special her- 
meneutics, i.e., in the present case, Biblical hermen- 
eutics. It is not thereby implied, however, that 
the Bible, as a book, is distinct from other books, 
and, in virtue of its inspiration, above the ordinary 
hermeneutical rules ; but the particular conditions 
in which it took shape, its peculiar contents, and 
our special interest in them naturally require a 
specific application of the rules in question. To 
leave the Heb. text of the OT entirely out of ac- 
count, it is not every classical philologist who can 
deal critically with the original text of the NT, 
who can rightly estimate the character of its Greek, 
or rightly judge the style of what is essentially a 
popular literature; while the explanation of the 
material calls for special knowledge, and the prin- 
ciple of congeniality demands a receptivity for 
religious thinking, though this, again, must not 
be used to support the claim for a peculiar theo- 
logical or * believing ’ exegesis. 

(4) Individual hermeneutics, — ^The conception of 
g)eoial hermeneutics carries us still further. The 
Bible is not a litera^ unity, but an aggregation ; 
and, just as the OT and the NT must, in the 
present position of exegesis, be dealt with separ- 
ately, so fox eve3^ single book of the Bible it is 
necessary to institute an individual hermeneutic, 
to determine the modifications undergone by 
the general rules of hermeneutics in consequence 
of the peculiar problems raised by the individual 
book. We cannot interpret the writings of the 
Synoptists, Paul, and John all in one and the same 
way, and it would be a crude error to transfer 
thoughts from Paul to the sayings of Jesus, or 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews to those of Paul 
or John ; the word waT'fjp as used by Jesus, Paul, 
and John has in each case a diiferent meaning. 
The Apocalypse has a hermeneutic of its own. 
The exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels must have 
re^rd to the literary problem of the sources ; that 
of Paul must consider the epistolatory style ; that 
of Hebrews the rhetorical form. Everywhere in 
the NT the relation to the OT presents peculiar 
difficulties, and this is specially true as regards 
the quotations ; moreover, the relation varies with 
each NT writer. Individual hermeneutics must 
also take into consideration the history of inter- 
pretation for every single hook, or, at least, the 
exegetioal development of the last hundred years. 

4. The history of exegesis. — The exegesis of 
earlier times is now of almost no practical im- 
portance. As compared with the work of recent 
years, it proceeded upon entirely difierent princi- 
ples and worked with very different means. It is 
nevertheless necessary, in the interests of science, 
to study the earlier work ; we must Icnow upon 
whose smoulders we stand, and what our predeces- 
sors had already attained. We distinguish here 
between (1) the history of exegetes and (2) the 
history of exegesis. 

(1) The biography of exegetes forms part of the 
general history of Christian literature. It deals 
with many outstanding figures in the life of the 
Church who were engaged in practical work as 
well as in other kinds of literary work, and only 
one phase of whose work is to he considered here. 
It is also concerned with many whose names are 
all hut forgotten, and whose writings have been 
lost, hut who were of some importauce in their 
own day, and had an influence upon later writers ; 
such names appear in great numbers in Eusebins, 
HEy in Jerdme^ Tirw (copied largely 

from the Hl&h Ws continuators Gennacuus, 

Isidore, and HdefOns., A considerable mans of 


material from these lost works is to be found in 
the CatencB, and the first thing to be done is to 
disengage and restore it— a task which has been 
taken in hand by H. Lietzmann, J. Sickenberger, 
M. Eaulhaber, and others. A ^eat deal can be 
recovered from quotations in extant commentaries, 
and, while there is a difficulty in the fact that the 
Fathers in their polemical remarks seldom give the 
relevant names, careful observation enables us to 
assign not a little to the original writers ; e,g,, 
porrions of ApoUinaris of Laodicea can he re- 
constructed from Chrysostom and Jerome. The 
history of exegesis would present a much more 
vivid picture of the learned discussions of the 
eriod if we could but endow these anonymi with 
istinct personalities. The Latin exegetes of that 
age depend as much upon the Greeks as Cicero 
and his contemporaries on Posidonius and others, 
Ambrose might almost be called the echo of Origen. 
From a Latin translation Swete has been able to 
re-construct a great commentary by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia {Theodori episcopi Mopsuestini in epis- 
tolas beati Fauli commentarii, Cambridge, 1880- 
82). How the work of the earlier Latin exegetes 
may he recovered from the later has been shown by 
A. Souter, A. L. Eamsay, and J. Hanssleiter with 
regard to Pelagius, Beatus of Libana, and Primasius 
respectively. A thorough investigation of the Car- 
lovingian commentaries would assuredly yield as 
rich materials as would that of the Greek Catence. 

The individual exegetes must next be grouped 
in schools. The Gnostics {e.g. Heracleon) form 
a party of their own, while Hippolytus and 
Methodius stand apart from the main develop- 
ment. With Origen are associated, on the one 
hand, Eusebius of Caesarea and the Cappadocians ; 
on the other, the later Alexandrians, as, e.^., 
Didymus the Blind, and also Cyril of Alexandria. 

I To Lucian are attached the so-called Antiochenea 
(Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius of Emesa, Diodore 
' of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus), and 
■ the Syrian Nestorians, e,g, lso*dadh. Others, 
such as ApoUinaris of Laodicea, Hesychius of 
I Jerusalem (t433), and Severian of Gabala, must 
be more thoroughly examined before they can be 
I classified. Of the later Byzantians, Aretas, CEon- 
menius, and Theophylaet are mere compilers ; 
Photius is more independent. There is no such 
close connexion among the Latin exegetes, though 
those of Africa (Tertullian, ^prian, Tychonius, 
Augustine) and of Spain (Gregory of Elvira, 
Beatus of Libana, Isidore) had in each case a com- 
mon tradition. The Boman Decimus Hilarianus 
Hilarius, the Roman convert Isaac ex Judseo 
(probably the so-called Ambrosiaster and at the 
same time the author of Qucestiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti, ed. A. Souter, OSEL 1. [1908]), 
the British Pelagius, and the Arian 0pm ion- 
perfectum in Matthmum (among the works of 
Chrysostom, PG, Ivi. 611-946) merit specisJ 
attention. 

In the Middle Ages we have the Venerable 
Bede, with whom as leader a number of less inde- 
pendent Carlovingian theologians, such as Alcuin, 
Haymo, Hxabanus Maurus, Paschasius Radbertus, 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, Remimus of Auxerre, and 
— the most eminent of them all — Christian Hruth- 
mar of Stavelot, are associated. Walafrid Strabo 
with his Glossa Ordinaria laid a foundation for 
the succeeding period, in which Peter Lombard, 
Hugh of St. Caro, Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
Bonaventura composed their great scholastic com- 
mentaries ; along with these we have the mystics, 
Rupert of Deutz, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugh and 
Rivard of St. Victor, Herveus, etc. The 14th 
cent, saw the production of the comprehensive 
Moraditates (Speculum morale^ etc.) of Vitalis a 
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Fumo, Peter Berchorins, and Robert Holcott. A 
new beginning was made by Nicolas of Lyra 
(t 1340) and his continuators Paul of Burgos and 
Matthias Poring. Of the Humanists, besides 
Erasmus, mention should be made of Faber Stapu- 
lensis, Cajetan ; of the Reformers of various 
tendencies, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
Justus Jonas; Zwingli, Oecolanipadius, Pellican, 
Bullinger; Bucer, Capito; Calvin, Beza, Marlorat. 
The 17th century was, in the sphere of exegesis as 
elsewhere, the century of polemics. On the Roman 
Catholic side there were, in addition to Maldonat 
and Salmero, N, Serarius, Escobar, Cornelius 
a Lapide, J. Tirinus, and Menochius; on the 
Lutheran, N. Selnecker, P. Chytous, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Erasmus Schmid, Porsch, Calovius, and 
Sebastian Schmidt; on the Calvinistic, Piscator, 
Pareus, Amyraut, Gomarus, Heidegger; on the 
Sooinian, Faustus Socinus, Crell, and others. Exe- 
gesis in the historical sjpirit begins with Hugo 
Grotius (t 1645), J, Clericus (f 1736), and J. J. 
Wetstein (1751). Valuable collections are [J. 
Pearson] Critici sacri^ London, 1660 ; M. Poole, 
Synopsis critiooTum^ London, 1669-76 ; C. Starke, 
Synopsis Bibliothecos exageticce in Veins et Novum 
Testamentumi Leipzig, 1733-41 (®1763). The work 
of the ISth cent, is for the most part embedded in 
dissertations ; but commentaries of a more general 
kind were written by J. L. von Mosheim (t 1755), 
J. P. Michaelis (1769-1790), S. J. Baumgarten 
(1757), J. S. Semler (1769 ff.), and, somewhat later, 
by J. G. and E. F. 0. Rosenmiiller, and H, E. 

G. Paulus, of Heidelberg (flSSl), the last emi- 
nent representative of rationalism. Of 19th cent, 
exegetes the following deserve special mention; 
Sohieiermacher, F. Ldcke, W. M. L. de Wette ; 
A. W. Knobel, F. Hitzig, O. F. Fritzsche, L. J. 
Biickert, H. A. W. Meyer, E. Reuss, H. Ewald ; 
F. C. Baur, K, C. J. Holsten; F. A. G. Tholuck, 
F. L. Godet, E. W. Hengstenherg, J. C, K. Hof- 
mann, T. F. K. Keil, Franz Pelitzsch, J. P. Lange, 
J. T. Beck ; in the latter half of the century ; A. 
Pilimann, F. Baethgen, C. Siegfried, 0. Zdckler, 

H. Strack, J. Wellhausen, A. Merx ; B. Weiss, W. 
Beyschlag, G. Haupt, T. Zahn, P. Ewald, H, J. 
Hoitzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, 
H. von Soden; J. B. Lightfoot, B. F. Westcott, 
J. M. S. Baljon ; of the present day : B. Puhm, 
H. Gnnkel, K. Marti, W. Nowack, R. Kittei, C. 
Steuemagel, G. Heinrici, A. JUlicher, R. Knopf, 

F. Spitta, J. Weiss, W. Bousset, W, HeitmUller, 
H. Lietzmann, E. Klostermann, M, Pibelius, 
H, Windisch, E. Riggenbach ; S, R* Priver, A. 
Plummer, W. Sunday, H. B, Swete, 0. A. Briggs, 

G. A. Barton, W. E. Hawr, G. F. Moore, H. F. 
Smith, B. W. Bacon, E. P. Burton, J* E. Frame, 
J. H. Ropes. 

(2) The history of exegesis, in so far as it is 
separable from the history of exegetical theory, 
can deal only with the exegesis of single books 
and, more specifically, of single passages. Where 
it treats of single hooks, it falls most conveniently 
under the so-called individual hermeneutics (§ 3 
(4)), while, where it is concerned with special 
passages, it is a study as interesting as it is profit- 
able, guarding the exegete against many an epor. 
If it often seems a mere labyrinth of aberrations, 
yet it frequently exhibits the various possible 
views more clearly than a purely argumentative 
analysis of the text would do. Further, it shows 
whicli views have already been refuted and may 
therefore be left out of account, and it thus brings 
the exegete to the point where he can begin to 
work a^esh mth a prospect of success. Many of 
the interpretations proposed from time to time 
in periodicals, etc., would never see the light if 
their ijroposers had a knowledge of the history of 
exegesis. 


Thus, while J. G. B. Winer [Pauli ad Galatas 
Bpistola, 1828, p. 125) speaks of some two hundred 
and fifty interpretations of Gal 3'^^, the later history 
of exegesis shows us that the variations fall under 
two main types, and that the choice of the exegete 
must lie between these. It would not be right, 
however, to take account of modern exegetes only ; 
in many cases the various possible theories are 
found from the very outset, and thus run parallel 
to one another throughout the entire history of 
exegesis. The Greek exegetes, slight as may he 
the value of their theoretical principles for us, had 
the immense advantage of a living knowledge of 
Greek (though we must certainly liear in mind the 
linguistic development that took place between 
the 1st and the 4th century, and the difference 
between the popular idiom of the Bible and the 
literary language of the Fathers), and the ad- 
vantage also of an acenrate knowledge of details. 
With reference to the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we learn more from Origen’s statement 
that does not occur elsewhere than from 

all etymological attempts to explain it ; the com- 
parison of the ancient versions gives a synopsis of 
all possible renderings of the word ; Augustine’s 
classification in de Sermone Domini in monU [PL 
xxxiv. 1229) shows the three lines on which all 
subsequent exegesis of the passage proceeded— the 
natural, the spiritual, and the sacramental ; whi\e 
the history of exegesis since the Reformation shows 
that the last two have gradually been given up, so 
that the first alone is possible to-day. As regards 
the Lord’s Supper, again, a truly historical exe- 

f eais of the narratives may he said to begin with 
I. J. Riickert (1853). All previous exegetes had 
started from the dogmatic question, * What is the 
Holy Communion ? ’ instead of asking, ‘ What actu- 
ally took place at the last meal of Jesus?’ It is 
true that here and there in the older exegesis, as 
in Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, 
we find glimpses into the historical aspect of the 
institution, and these the modern exegete must 
also take into account. 

Exegesis is an art ; and of exegesis, as of all art, 
it is true that its highest merit consists, not in 
originality, but in the sureness with which the 
right thing is seized ; for, however often the right 
thing has been thought and said before, it still 
remains both true and new. 


LiTBaAtuRB,— H. Steinthal, dtv 

BchMty Berlin, 1801; W. Dilthcy, ‘Die Entstehung der Her- 
meneutik* in Fhilo$o‘phUch$ Ammdl, ChriHiittk SiQwart 
g&vMmet, Tubingen, 1900 ; A. Merx, Lim Me vom Amlegen 
inebesandere des AT, Halle, 1879; H, J. Holtaunann, ‘Das 
Problem der Gesch. der Auslegung ‘ {Heideil&erner FeMschrift, 
1886) ; B. Reuss, Ge^ch, der keil. Schrijten des Brunswlc^ 
1887, pp. 674-679; G, Heinrici, art. ‘ Hermeneutik ' in 
vil 71^760 ; H. VoUmer, Vam Lesen. und Leuten heiliger 
Sohriften (ReUgionsgeackicIUL VoVeshUeher^ Ui. 9), Halle, 1007 ; 
G. «. Gilbert, XnterpreifUion gf the UbU : a murt nCsktrg, 


Kew York, 1908. 


E. V. BOBSCHttTZ. 


INTERPRETATION (Vedic and Avesta).— 
The history of the exegesis of the Bi^eda is not 
without value in its implications for the interpre- 
tation of oHier sacred texts. This Veda possesses 
an elaWate commentary by S&yapa, a South- 
Indian scholar (latter halt of X4th cent. A.D.), and 
in the earliest stage of European study of the Veda 
it was believed that it would be sufficient to trans- 
late the text according to this commentary— a 
process which is actually exhibited in the version 
by H. H. Wilson (London, 1866-88). There is, how- 
ever, an earlier source in the Nirukta of Yaska, who 
was eighteen centuries prior to SAyana, and who 
not merely diverges from him, but declares that his 
own predecessors, whose works ate no longer ex- 
tant, differed both from himsdf and from each 
other. In other words, the meaning of a lar^e 
numbear of Vedic words and passages was lost m 
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India. This fact, together with the many con- 
tradictions found in S^ana’s commentary, led R. 
Both to urge that the Bigveda must be explained 
from itself, together with the assistance furnished 
by comparative philology and the closely cognate 
language of the Avesta (g.-y.)* The results of this 
methocf are admirably presented in the translation 
by H. Grassman (Leipzig, 1876-77). Yet, if the 
'txaditionaP school inclined to one extreme, the 
‘linguistic* school went to the other. The result 
was a growing conviction that the golden mean 
should be followed, and on this basis A. Ludwig 
re-translated the Bigyeda (Prague, 1876-88), not 
disregarding the native commentaries of Yaska 
and Sayana, and at the same time taking into 
account the data afforded by comparative phil- 
ology, etc. Some scholars, however, have not 
been satisfied with this general principle, and have 
sought to interpret the Rigveda along other lines. 
Thus A. Bergaigne explained practically the entire 
text allegorically (ct his Beligion vmique, Paris, 
1878-83), and his pupil, P. Regnaud (Le Big^ Vtda^ 
Paris, 1892), endeavoured to prove that the whole 
Rigveda was composed for the sacrificial ritual. 
On the other hand, an ‘Indian* school arose, 
headed by R. Pischel and K. Geldner, who, in 
their Vedischt Sixidim (Stuttgart, 1889-1901), 
maintain that the Veda is to be interpreted from 
the India of the classical period, a round mil- 
lennium later. Both the ‘ ritual* and the ‘Indian ’ 
schools have a certain justification x some Vedic 
verses may well have been composed for the 
liturgy, ana, even where this is not the case, the 
ritual use of Vedic passages may assist in cast- 
ing light upon the meaning attributed to them 
(whether rightly or wrongly) in the early Brah- 
manic period; and for the ‘Indianists* it must 
be said that there would be — at least if the Rig- 
veda had not been composed under very different 
circumstances and views of life from those which 
prevailed in the classical period— relatively little 
change in the course of a thousand years in the 
Bast. Curiously enough, coi^arative religion has 
thus far played little part in Vedic interpretation, 
though its importance has been recognized by H. 
Oldenberg {Beligion des Voda^ Berlin, 1894, pp. 
33-38), and has been sanely applied by L. von 
Scboroeder in his MgsteriuTn und Mirmis im Big- 
•oeda (Leipzig, 1908). In some cases, moreover, 
it is by no means impossible that the religions of 
modern India may illuminate some of the problems 
of Vedic religion. The ideal translation of the 
Bigveda, which shall take into consideration native 
tradition and the sciences of comparative philology 
and comparative relmon, the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, is stul to be done. 

The process of development in the exegesis of 
the Avesta has not been dissimilar. The major 
portion of the Avesta possesses an elaborate gloss 
m Pahlavi, with a Sanskrit version hy Neriosangh 
(fi, c. A.D. 1200). The first to attempt a transla- 
tion of the Avesta, Anjiuetil du Perron (Paris, 
1771), was naturally restricted to the native Pard 
tradition, which was itself based, in his day, on an 
inadequate knowledge not merely of Avesta, but 
even of Pahlavi. But Roth on the Vedic side had 
a counterpart on the Avesta in E. Burnouf (C?bm- 
•mmtaXre mv U Yagna, Paris, 1833-36), and a 
savage controversy now broke out between the 
‘traditionalists* and the ‘linguists.* The ‘tradi- 
tional* school was represented chiefly by F. Spiegel 
(Avesta uhersetzt^ Leipzig, 1862-63, Commentariioer 
das Avestat do. 186M8) and F. Justi {Randhuch 
der ZendsprachOy do. 1864), followed, with con- 
siderable reservation, by 0- de Harlez (Avesta 
tradnitS Parisj 1881), as well as by L. El, Mills 
{Gathm^ Leipzig, 1894-1913), while the translation 
of the Avesta by Barmesteter [1895], 


xxixi. [1883], and especially Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
1892-93) is little more than a reproduction of the 
Pahlavi version. The ‘ linguistic school, inspired 
largely by Both, found defenders in such scholars 
as H. Hiibachmann, also J. and T. Baunaek 
dien auf dem Gehiete des Griech, und der anschen 
Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886-88). As in Vedic exe- 
gesis, however, the best method has been found 
bo be one of combination of ‘traditional* and 
‘ linguistic * methods. M. Hang, who began as a 
pronounced antagonist of traditionalism {Filnf 
Gathas, Leipzig, 1858-60), became almost a tradi- 
tionalist himself after residence in Bombay {Essays 
on , the Parsis^, London, 1907) ; and C. Bar- 
tholomae, who in his Arische Forschungen (Halle, 
1882-87) was pronouncedly a ‘ linguist,* now gives 
full credit to the tradition, weighing both sides 
impartially, and deciding strictly according to the 
merits in each case {AUiran, Worterb,, Strassburg, 
1904, from which he has compiled his Gothams des 
Amsta, do. 1906, and his pupil, F. Wolff, his 
Avesta . . . ubersetzt, do. 1910). In the interpre- 
tation of the religion of the Avesta it is not 
impossible that a new stage has been inaugurated 
by the researches of J. H. Moulton {Early Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913), who holds that much 
that has hitherto been believed to be Iranian is 
Magian, and that the Magi were neither Indo- 
germanic nor Semitic (see art. Magi).^ The ‘ higher 
criticism* of both Veda and Avesta is as yet only 
in its initial stages, though a beginning has been 
made by H. Oldenberg {Die Symnen des Bigveda, 
i., Berlin, 1888) and E. V. Arnold {Ved. MetrC) 
Cambridge, 1905) for the one, and by K. Geldner 
{Vher die Metrik desjungeren Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877) for the other. For an account of the inter- 
pretation of the Qur*an, see art. Quil*5N. 

Litebatobb. — H. Oldenberg, VedaforSoMtng, Stuttgart, 1906 ; 
K. Geldner, GZrP ii. [190« 40-63. LOUIS H. &EAY. 

INTROSPECTION.—* Introspection,* briefly 
defined, is turning the mind inward upon itself, 
and is thus practically synonymous^ with self-con- 
sciousness to that extent. It is distinguished from 
both external and internal events considered as 
a mere stream of experiences that are not held 
in the field of attention as phenomena of self. 
External events may occur in a series, or be a 
stream of facts in a sequential or a causal order, 
but they are not aware of this fact, nor of them- 
selves as individual events. They simply occur 
and do not know. Ordinary states of conscious- 
ness, such as sensations, memories, and thoughts, 
occur also more or less like outer events, but they 
also represent some kind of knowledge. In one^s 
waking states one is continnously conscious, per- 
haps usually conscious only of what is going on 
about one. One may not be inspecting the states 
themselves. But, at any moment in which one 
may wish to look at these states as one’s own, one 
may turn the mind’s attention to these internal 
events and distinguish them as mind and not 
outer facts. This is an act of introspection. It is 
identical with self-conscionsness in so far as it 
represents awareness of one’s own states, but it also 
implies more persistency of attention than is neces- 
sary for an act of self-consciousness. Hence it has 
come to denote the habit of the reflective psycholo- 
gist who studies or examines his own mental states 
and their laws, considered as such and apart from 
their causal relation to external events, we thus 
contemplate our own action and its relation to the 
‘self,* and become observers of our mental states as 
they pass, whether these states are the result of 
external stimifli or are the inner and spontaneous 
acrions of the mind. 

So far as we know assuredly, man is the only 
being that practises introspection, and it is cer- 
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tainly one of the most important incidents in his i 
intellectual and moral development. It is the 
point at which the mind arrests its native tendency 
to let its thoughts take their own course, or to let | 
the will express the passing impulses. Without j 
this power and^ hahit of introspection man would 
be a mex*e passive spectator of outer events, and i 
would take no voluntary part in his own develop- 
ment, but would be the blind result of his environ- 
ment. Introspection, however, shows his partial 
independence of this environment, and his capacity 
for controlling his oto thoughts and interests. 

Locke calls this power of introspection the ‘in- 
ternal sense,’ and distinguishes it from sensation, 
which he regards as ‘ external sense.’ As an ‘ in- 
ternal sense’ he names introspection ‘reflexion,’ 
and says that he ‘would be understood to mean 
that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions, and the manner of them, by reason whereof 
there come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding.’ But he carries his discussion of it 
very little beyond that of definition, though he 
means to include in it all those functions which are 
related to the body of our subjective knowledge. 
Locke deliberately compares the function of in- 
ternal sense to that of external sense, and so implies 
thereby that it receives its ‘ideas’ by impression, 
though, in the opinion of the present writer, he did 
not intend readers to suppose this. The falsity of 
the implication was no doubt the reason that later 
students of the q^uestion laTjr no stress on reflexion 
as a distinct faculty. Leibniz apparently does not 
mention it, save to accept it as a functional action 
of importance in laiowledge. In Hamilton ‘ self- 
consciousness ’ is the term for this function, and he 
carefully admits that, as a function of knowledge, 
it does not determine the basis of any non-sensa- 
tional philosophy. But he regards it as a presenta- 
tive function of Icnowledge. 

It is probable, however, that we too often forget 
what it is that makes this function an important 
one in the economy of intellectual and moral de- j 
velopment. This is its relation to attention (gf.-v.). 
However else we may regard attention, it is the | 
movable aspect of consciousness, so to speak, | 
and enables the mind to arrest its interest in the ! 
panorama of events naturally passing before it, 
and in this arrest it discovers its own part in the 
drama itself. That consciousness is a variable 
function in the scene becomes thus a factor in the 
total product of observation, and the attention 
can seize this part in its progress and make it a 
part of our analyzed knowledge, as well as the 
phantasmagoria of external objects. Introspection 
IS thus the means of arresting, through attention, 
the purely automatic or reflex course of events in 
the natural sensory life. 

It has been customary on the part of a certain 
group of scientific philosophers, if ‘scientific’ can 
apply to them, to ridicule introspection as an 
organ of knowledge. Possibly this attitude of 
mind was due to tne habit of the opposing school 
of trying to assert certain truths which were 
supposed to he imanalyzable and unamenable to 
scepticism. But, whatever the faults of a dogmatic 
method, it was easy to show that the very critic of 
introspection could not make any contention in his 
own favour without the use of introspective and 
analytic habits of thought and reflexion. Human 
intercourse is practically impossible without that 
examination of our own ideas and conceptions 
which enables us to ascertain and understand the 
mental processes in beings like ourselves, and some 
agreement must exist preliminary to ^1 mutual 
intercourse in such matters. Introspection simply 
establi^es the rationale on which rest all social 
relations, and makes possible the mterchange of 
ideas and adjustment of our moralities. 


tiiTERATUEB. — Locke, Bssay concerning Human Under’ 
standing^ ch. }. ; W. Hamilton, Metaphysics. Iildinbur<rh and 
London, 1859, Lect. xxix. ; W. James, Principles of Psychology, 
London, 1905-07, i. 185 ; G. T. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, do. 1894, ch. U. 

James H. Hyslop. 

INTUITIONALISM. — i. Introductory. — The 
term ‘ intuition ’ {intueri, ‘ to look upon ’) symbolize.^ 
the conception that one among the sources of know- 
ledge is the direct and immediate apprehension of 
truth. It opposes the notion that all wisdom is 
based, whether directly or indirectly, upon in- 
tellectual processes and reasoned judgments. 

In the 18th and early 19th cent, the advocates of 
intuitionalism were engaged in combating the view 
of utilitarianism, which believed that the ground- 
work of moral judgments consists, in the last 
analysis, in the estimation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that of hedonism, which 
claims that the source of moral judgments is and 
should be in the determination of that line of 
conduct which will bring, in the long run, the 
highest happiness. On the contra^, intuitional- 
ism claimed that there is that within us which 
will, independently of any calculation of facts or 
expediencies, furnish an inviolable criterion of 
zi^t and wrong, good and bad, true and false. 

In the present state of the theory of knowledge, 
the chief contention of intuitionalism is against 
empiricism, which reduces all rational verities and 
moral and religious certainties back not simply to 
individual and tribal experiences, bub to those also 
of the race which have been harvested throughout 
a long stretch of biological evolution in the form 
of instincts and the predisposition of the organism 
towards right behaviour. 

Intuitionalism still tries to make the distinction, 
as Kant did in Tlie Critigue of Fure Feason (1783), 
that the necessary trufclis of morality and religion 
are not caused and produced by experience, but 
conditioned and called out by it. Apriorism has 
also antagonized the point of view of empiricism. 
Intuitionalism diflers from apriorism in emphasizing 
usually the importance of affection rather than, or 
in preference to, cognition as being itself a direct 
source of knowledge. The unlikeness of the two 
is represented, e.p., in the fondness of apriorism 
for the doctrine of innate ideas — a point of view 
with which intuitionalism has latterly little 
sympathy. The relationship between apriorism 
and intuitionalism is, however, often a friendly 
one, as, e.a., in the intellectual intuitionalism of 
Plato and Fichte and in the claim of other students 
that, while affection is fundamental as a source of 
knowledge, it is essential that the content of the 
affective life be cognized and thus organized before 
it can constitute knowledge of an effective sort or 
consciousness of a high order. 

2 . Classification of intuitionalists. — It is custom- 
ary to classify intuitionalists according to what 
they regard as the predominant source— within 
consciousness or outside of it— of moral and religious 
truth. The following view-points may be men- 
tioned : (1) the my thical intuitionalists, who simply 
afifirm that conscience and the love of righteousness 
are the voice of a Supreme Ruler who hovers about 
and dominates the personal life; (2) the juristic 
mtuitionalists, who posit God as the Law-giver, 
who speaks to the lieart through Church, creed, or 
revealed word; (3) the mystical intuitionalists, 
who have a sense of the rapport between the per- 
sonal life and the higher personality who operates 
as indwelling spirit ; (4) the rationalistic, or in- 
tellectual, intuitionalists (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Cudworth, Clark, Calderwooa), who believe that 
: it is in the very nature of reason or the under- 
standing to apprehend the unchangeable truths of 
moral iSe, and who sometimes appeal by way of 
analogy to the axioms of mathematics, which they 
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claim to be finished truths that could not have 
come through experience ^ (5) the emotional or 
jcsthetie intuitionalists {Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Kousseau, Herbart, Kant in his later years, and 
Schleierniacher), who discover finality in the feel- 
ing of the beauty or the rectitude of certain kinds 
of thought and conduct as opposed to other kinds ; 
Herbart, has used the analogy of our apprecia- 
tion of consonant and dissonant notes which are 
universally appreciated as such without the neces- 
sity of training and without the need of description 
or analysis; the Hebrew religionists were pre- 
dominantly of this type and were fond of appealing 
to the heart as the source of wisdom; (6) the 
perceptual intuitionalists (Butler, Martineau, W, 
E. H. Lecky, and Kant during his middle years), 
who claim that the perception of right and wrong, 
which is never mistaken by a normal mind, can 
compared to the perception of colour by the eye, 
extension by the hand, or the relationship among 
discrete objects by the mind. 

Such a classification, while convenient, is un- 
satisfactory. There are those like Locke and 
Paley, who, while claiming to be consistent em- 
piricists, naively accept as ultimate the intuitions 
of the law of causality, of God, and of the axioms. 
Others, of whom Descartes is typical, make a show 
of extreme intellectualism and at the same time 
accept the non-rational intuition as a starting-point 
and constant criterion of truth (Meditations li,^ 
et al). In like manner, Spinoza, a strict moral 
logician, posits *a third kind of knowledge’ — 
‘ scientinc intuition * — which transcends the know- 
ledge of the (qualities and attributes of things 
given by reason and arrives at the apprehension of 
the essence of things (BthicSf Eng. tr.^, London, 
1894, pt. iL prop. 40, scholium 2 ; pt. v. prop. 25, 
et at.). 

We find, too, an unclassifiable type of intuitional- 
ism in Plotinus and the Mystics, which might be 
termed negative intuitionalism. The reason is 
constantly defining truth in order to be able to 
transcend its formulations. The classifications 
usually suggested do violence to the facts, since so 
many of the writers cultivate a sort of eclecticism 
which would recognize the value of essentially all 
the somrces of wisdom. Martineau, in letter and 
spirit, is as much an sesthetic as he is a perceptual 
intuitionalist. Price, Eeid, Butler, and others of 
the ‘ common sense ’ school accept the ultimate the- 
istic origin of the moral consciousness and at the 
same time find within it a rational principle of 
action alongside of the natural impulses, instincts, 
and appetites which, when normal, are useful. 

A valuable instance of the refusal to accept a single faculty 
or function as the source ot wisdom is that of Fichte (The 
Soienee of Mhim^ tr. A. E, Kroeger, London and JSTew York, 
1897, p. 188): *Oonscience is the immediate eomciomness of 
our determined duty. . , . The consciousness of a determined 
somewhat is never immediate, but can only be found through 
an act of thinking; and henoe, so far as its material is con- 
cerned, our consciousness of duty is never immediate ; but 
the consciousness that this determined somewhat is duty, is an 
immediate consciousness as soon as the determined is given. 
The consciousness of duty is formaliter immediate ; and this 
formal part of consciousness is a mere feeling.* 

3* History of theory.— The 19th cent., parti- 
cularly the latter half of it, has witnessed the 
falling of intuitionalism into disrepute. ‘Pure’ 
intuitionalism, which assumes a final, though 
latent, form of ethical and religious consciousness, 
waiting only to be called out by experience, has 
had almost no advocates. The whole trend of 
thougfht has been inimical to such a view- Com- 
parative ethics has shown that the moral standards 
among peoples in different parts of the earth are 
as diverse as are the social customs by which they 
are governed L. T* .Hobhouse, in 

Evolution^ London,': 1906 j ' %. Westermorck, MIy 
do. 1906). Developmental ethics has been able to 


trace out the laws of the evolution of morality 
from animal and tribal life to its higher types 
(H. R. Marshall, Instmct and Reason, New York, 
1898 ; A, Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Instinct, London, 1898). The study of 
instincts and their evolution has seemed to account 
for the content of the moral and religious life in 
terms of the content of instinct (T. A. Kibot, The 
Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897 ; W. 
McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology^ 
do. 1908). It has been easy to describe how the 
laws of imitation bind humanity together so closely 
that the ‘sanctions^ are supremely authoritative 
(G. Tarde, Les Lois de Vimitation, Paris, 1895 ; J. 
M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
London and New York, 1906). The laws of 
suggestion have been so well described that one 
can understand how social judgments can per- 
petuate themselves from generation to generation 
through ‘ social heredity,’ and how they can become 
so authoritative that they assume the majesty of 
a transcendental authority ; hence also the sifting 
of standards in the same tribe or people until there 
is such a unity, time-wise and space- wise, within 
• the united group that the social judgments (Le. 
moral precepts as felt within the individual) seem 
absolutely universal, necessary, and changeless. 
It has been understood, too, now in the lives of 
growing children all the commands of those in 
authority, all the precepts, and all the emotional 
appeals leave their traces or fringes until the mind 
is clothed finally with a moral * atmosphere ’ that 
is irresistibly impelling. The effect of the environ- 
ment on the child who is constantly submerged 
within the social complex is not unlike that of 
hypnotic suggestion, which can alone and of itself 
produce effects indistinguishable from moral im- 
pulses, Indeed, the person undergoing the sugges- 
tion will not believe his impulses other than of 
subjective origin, personal and original (cf. M. J. 
Guyau, Ediccation and Heredity, London, 1891). 
If one combines in his thought the effect} of all 
these influences upon the personal consciousness, 
and keeps well in mind the accumulated predis- 
positions towards certain types of thought and 
sentiment which are passed on from generation to 
generation, it does not seem unreasonable to share 
the conviction of those who look upon conscience 
as a refined hereditary memory. It is not to be 
wondered at that, with the prevailing passion for 
the developmental explanation of all things, in- 
tuitionalism should have been well nigh swept 
away. 

This irresistible evolutionary habit of thinking 
has recently found expression in the two widely 
accepted doctrines of radical empiricism and prag- 
matism. It would seem to the devotees of these 
schools that all the old landmarks of thought — 
time, space, causality, freedom, God, conscience, 
the axioms— had been swept from their base and 
swallowed up in the current of a changing order. 
To be sure, they re-establish themselves as postu- 
lates, perhaps necessary postulates, of thought. 
But, even so, the doctrine of intuitionalism has 
seemed to suffer a deluge of destruction, for it has 
been its genius to claim to base the unsteady 
thought and wavering faith of mankind upon 
foundations that are changeless and eternal. 

What is there left, then, of intuitionalism ? V ery 
little, indeed, in its older form, except to those who 
still cling to a conception of a static as against a 
plastic and changing universe. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that during the last two or three 
decades the tide has been turning in exactly the 
opposite direction. There has been a revival of a 
modified intuitionalism as lively as was the English 
ethical intuitionalism in the days of Hume. It is 
particularly noticeable among tne recent students 
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of the origin, development, and meaning of religion. 
It has arisen not in spite of, but by reason of, the 
evolutionary conception of the world and of morals 
and religion. The point of departure of the newer 
intuitionalism is the study of instinct and feeling ; 
its method of procedure is the description of the 
processes of consciousness in their genetic relations, 
and the analysis of the nature of linking ; and its 
culmination is the notion that intelligence and 
reason are not primary and controlling facts of 
consciousness, hut secondary functions of a con- 
sciousness which is fundamentally of a pulsing, 
energistic kind, for the sake of aiding it in making 
finer and f idler adjustments. It looks as if the life 

or voluntaristic. The first fact of orgamc life seems 
to be an impulse towards action, a want, a need. 
Probably in its early stages it does not cognize, 
much less rationalize, its behaviour ; still it leads 
a relatively happy and successful career of delicately 
intuiting the situations it meets. If the lower and 
higher lands, including the mind of man, belong 
to a single order, if nature makes no leaps, but 
each ‘new* thing is but the variation upon and 
refinement of some old fact or function, then there 
is no difference in kind between the ‘native 
reactions * of simpler organisms and the conscious 
behaviour of men, between the instinctive adjust- 
ments of animals and the logical judgments of a 
scientist. Genetic logic is approximating to a 
satisfactory description of the relationship between 
these apparent extremes. It is not uncommon for 
the students of the mental life to speak of the ‘in- 
tellectual instinct.* Genetic psychology is making 
many advances towards discovering the kinship 
between the instinctive wisdom of animals and the 
refined intuitions of cultivated minds. They differ 
essentially in two respects : the ability of higher 
creatures to ‘ fix * more definitely, througn cognition, 
ideation, and judgment, their states and processes ; 
and the refinement, from within, of the ‘values* 
that accompany conduct, which have flowered into 
the inner life of art, morality, and religion. If 
the direct source of the wisdom of these higher 
aspects of life is the ‘wisdom* that is hound up in 
instinct, and if there has been an evolution, not 
simply of intelligence, but of the mechanism for 
the immediate, afeotive interpretation of experience 
as well, then we should seem to have a basis fox a 
confidence in the worth of the higher intuitions. 
And such is the case— so that many students now 
heheve that intuitionalism has gained a more 
substantial foundation in philoso^^y than it has 
ever enjoyed. 

The nisbory of intuitionalism has been, indeed, a 
record of the knocking out, one after another, of 
false bottoms in the theory of knowledge, each 
time accompanied, on the one hand, by the fear 
that this doctrine had permanently collapsed, and, 
on the other, by the hope that it had established 
itself more securely upon a permanent basis. 
When science, during the 16th and 16th centuries, 
was destroying the conception of an * absentee * 
God who spoke and operated upon the heart, the 
only alternative seemed to be atheism. Kational- 
ism, however, came to the rescue and promised to 
establish intuitionalism upon the surer foundation 
of truth, a copy of which is somehow reflected in 
the eternal verities of the understanding. Em- 
piricism and associationism then dissolved the 
certainties of rationalism hy^ showing that the 
axioms and conscience are built up out of experi- 
ence. The impending conseg^uence seemed to be 
pluralism and sensationalism ; but the ‘ common 
sense’ philosophers found in the experiences them- 
selves the saving grace of truth, and thought that 
they had found a inore substantial ground for 
morals and religion m the cdmmon experience of 


common men. Since latterly the dominant way 
of thinking about the mental life is in terms of 
evolutionary psychology, it seemed at first flush as 
if nothing were left but ‘ pure * experience, or even, 
in the last analysis, the facts and laws of physics 
and chemistry, until there set in the reaction 
already mentioned. 

4 * Criticism.— At every stage in the ebb and flow 
of the doctrine, important considerations have been 
overlooked. It is as if the mind could entertain 
but one^ impelling conception at a time. Atheism 
was failing to entertain a possibility of the divine 
immanence; associationism, a sort of ‘mental 
chemistry,* was obtuse to the simple truth that 
the blending or fusion of ‘ pure* experiences would 
be the summation of nothings which could give 
only nothing as a resultant. This careless think- 
ing has persisted through two centuries, and has 
begun to yield at last, as the outcome of more 
highly disciplined judgment and a more careful 
analysis of the facts of pathology and of physio- 
logical and experimental psychology {consult, e.g,, 
two articles by J. Ward on ‘Assimilation and 
Association* hiMind^ new ser., ii. [1893] 347-362, 
and iii. [1894] 609-532). ‘Association is wholly 
confined to ideas that, to begin with, are distinct 
and to the end are separable ’ (ih, iii. 631). Perhaps 
it is true, as Ladd, Baldwin, and other psychologists 
contend, that apperception is found in every sensa- 
tion. The notion of pure sensation is an artificial 
abstraction. No less false is the abstraction of 
the ‘pure experience* of evolution and the sup- 
position of radical naturalism that consciousness 
can he built up out of ‘ organic memories,* the 
fusion of original chemical elements, and of 
‘ behaviour* that is void of any ability to evaluate 
the q[uality or fitness of its reactions. Perhaps it 
is always impossible rightly to assume that some- 
thing can come out of nothing. It may be true 
that an organism is always doing something to the 
environment at the same time that environment 
is forming consciousness. If so, it is wholly 
consistent to say that, while consciousness is con- 
structed out of experiences, the very condition 
that they axe experiences at all is that they are, 
at every step in the process, parts of a personal 
consciousness. • Then there would be the mements 
of moral and religious insight resident somehow 
within all experiences. The only absurdity of such 
a belief would arise in the thought of on© who 
holds still to a static and finished, as against a 
plastic and developing, truth. With this amend- 
ment the old question assumes a new meaning. 

5 . Modem statement of theory.— The central 
rohlem of the newer modified intuitionalism, 
owever, is this : are the hereditary moral pre- 
dispositions harvested up solely out of cognized 
©:^erience 8 , or are there other of the higher 
amrmations of morality and religion than cogni- 
tion, intellection, and judgment? There are 
several lines of evidence that the cognitive life 
is only one of the sources of such wisdom ; that 
intuition is, in a certain sense, mi gm&rUf our 
present intuitions having arisen not out of cog- 
nitions, hut out of other intuitions; and that 
intuition is always more or less successful in guid- 
ing life into malong ‘ wise * adjustments. 

( 1 ) It is clear &om embryology, comparative 
anatomy, and genetic psychology that the intel- 
lectual processes are not primary in biological 
evolution, but ore a later ‘afterthought* or ‘by- 
product,* a specialized mode of carrymg out that 
which is fundamental— behaviour, Beason has 
oris^ out of conduct, ^d exists for the sake of 
improving it. The original means of interpreting 
the fitness of conduct and of distinguishing right 
behaviour from wxongwae through the affective fife 
— ^immediate intuitions, we may say, of its fitness. 
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(2) There has been a progressive refinement of 
the mechanism of afi’ection, which has kept pace 
with that of cognition. The latter has been refined 
through the agency of the cerebrum and the logical 
functions. The former has developed through the 
instrumentality of the sympathetic nervous system 
and its connexions with the special senses, the 
glands, intestines, and the circulatory system, as 
the mechanism for the immediate evaluation of 
higher experiences as wholesome or unwholesome, 
good or bad, right or wrong. As indicated by the 
generally accepted James-Lange theory of the emo- 
tions, the organic responses often, if not gener- 
ally, precede the cognitive reactions, and do much 
towards determining their character. The higher 
instincts and sentiments are the direct outcome of 
the refinement of the coarser, simpler instincts. 

(3) There is < wisdom Un instinct. Judging by 
the behaviour of animals, this wisdom is more 
like intuition than cognition, ^ Low organisms will 
* learn * how to meet a novel situation successfully ; 
a sea-anemone, e,g,, when tricked a few times 
into the vain attempt of assimilating filter-paper 
saturated with beef-juice, will soon refuse the 
tempting morsel. Every reaction of eve^ animal 
seems to carry with it a tang or tone or flavour of 
its worth or value to the organism, and the ability 
to move in the direction of the accentuation of 
the valuable reactions and away from those which 
bode ill. This evaluating quality of consciousness 
is itself probably a primary instinct. Should one 
care to give it a name, it might be designated 
‘ cosmsesbhesia,’ a feeling of relation, a sense of 
fitness. There is also in instinct the peculiarity, 
usually overlooked, of feeling after the conse- 
quences of a reaction before it has completed 
itself, a dim awareness of ends about to he> 
attained. It might be useful to give this equality 
a name, as, for example, * telaesthesia.^ This pro- 
phetic quality of instinct has been observed by 
several recent writers. 

0. S. Mayer, e.g,^ says (* Instinct; and Intelligence,' British 
Journal of Psychologt/, vol. iv. [l&lOJ 210 f.) : * But there is even 
more than this “ feeling of activity ” at the very first perform- 
ance of an instinct. There is another element which, so far as 
I am aware, has hitherto been completely ignored. To niy 
mind it is certain that, on. the occasion of the chick’s first peck 
or the duckling’s first swim, the bird is dimly, of course very 
dimly, conscious of the way it is about to act,’^ G. F. Stout 
agrees with this view, and adds : ‘ But the instinctive equip- 
ment will not, in my view, be suffloient to account for the 
animal’s actual behaviour. , . . The animal will be on the alert 
to mark whatever new phases the developing situation brings 
with it. This will be so because it feels interested in the situa- 
tion, and especially in the situation as having a future. It will, 
accordingly, show more or less initiative in watching or search- 
ing lor coming experiences. It will, so to speak, go to meet 
them ’ (ib. p, 240 f.). 

The developed equivalent of these two endow- 
ments of consciousness, cosmsesthesia and telees- 
thesia, which designate the essential nature of the 
wisdom of instinct, is the higher wisdom of the 
heart, much of which cannot be co^ized. 

(4) There is always operative the act of sub- 
conscious incubation, which presents to the field 
of clear consciousness new ana unexpected results. 
These often arise from lines of conveyance among 
the instincts, impulses, and imperfect ideations, 
whose combined eftect is a ‘ revelation ’ to the mind 
of that which before had been at most but dimly 
felt. The study of the subconscious, indeed, has 
robbed intelligence of the credit it had claimed for 
its control of life, and for our scientific, philo- 
sophical, and aesthetic heritage. 

(6) The analysis of the processes involved in 
invention and discovery shows that something like 
intuition has played a most important r6le in this 
sphere, where' clear consciousness is supposed to be 
at its point of highest efficiency and in complete 
control (consult K JMach, ‘The Part Pl^ed by 
Accident in Bisbovery and Invention,* Fo^ular 
Scientific Addresses, Ohicago, 1897). 


(6) Clear concise judgments are ^ often derived 
from the summation of imperceptible factors in 
experience. There is a vast array of evidence 
from psychological experimentation pointing in 
this direction, and much that proves the law con- 
clusively. 

A case in point is the work of A. Bruckner upon touch sensa- 
tions \Zeits^r, filr Physiol und Psychol, der Sinnesorgane, 
xxvi, [190IJ 88 ff.). Two simultaneous tactual impressions, each 
of which is below the threshold of consciousness, will produce a 
definite perception if the sum of the two is above the threshold 
(see also O. M. Stratton, Experiymntal Psychology and its Bear- 
ing upon Culture^ London, 1903, ch. iv, f.). 

It amounts to a turning-point in the history of 
thought that the proof is forthcoming that even 
our clear conscious judgments are based upon 
evidences that must he felt out rather than 
cognized. 

It is not strange that with the many conspiring 
lines of evidence, of which the above are only 
typical, of the fact of an intuitive source of know- 
ledge, there should recently have arisen a pre- 
dilection for belittling the value of intellection as 
compared with that of intuition (see W. James, 
Varieties of Religious Exi^erience^ London, 1903, 
eh. on ‘Philosophy’ ; H. Bergson, Creative Evolu- 
tion, do. 1911). The genetic view of conscious- 
ness hinted a^ve would tend to bring the two 
aspects of life into a satisfactory harmony. It 
would suggest the validity of the progressively 
enriching content of the moral, aesthetic, and re- 
ligious life, drawn from the content of all the 
instincts, independently of conscious description, 
and mayhap often transcending it. It would 
assume, too, that reason and judgment are the 
articulated organized aspects of the entire stream 
of processes, not different in kind from the life of 
instinct and intuition. The intellect, being but a 
specialized expression of the rest of life in certain 
of its phases, preserves as its own content the 
inner life of the instincts. It does not furnish 
‘values’ to life because of its formulations ; on 
the contrary, its formulations are for the sake of 
describing, so far as possible, the values that con- 
sciousness already apprehends. 

It is likely that most of life will remain below 
and above the reach of accurate description and 
formulation, and that mankind will continue to 
derive much of its truth or values from ‘the 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of 
character,’ which ‘ are the only places in the world 
in which we catch real facts in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen^ and 
how work is actually done’ (James, op. cit. p. 
501 f.). 
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INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY .—Inves- 
titure (from vestire, ‘ to put in possession ’) was the 
act of installation by which the vassal in the feudal 
period entered into possession of a property or an 
office, and acknowledged that he held it on condi- 
tion of fulfilling certain duties to the suzerain who 
invested him. The formal acts which accompanied 
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investiture were symbolic of the new relation into 
which vassal and suzerain entered. The vassal 
did homage and tendered the oath of fealty to his 
lie^e-lord ; thereupon the suzerain invested him by 
delivering over some object which was the symbol 
of his new rights. The object might he a clod of 
earth to symbolize his possession or the land, or a 
sword, which at once symbolized his power over 
those beneath him and the nature of the service 
he must render to his superior. Investiture, there- 
fore, marked how, whenever a man entered into 
possession of office or land, he took his place in the 
feudal system, and enjoyed certain rights on con- 
dition of rendering certain service. 

I. In the Empire. — The controversy which 
^rang up on the question between Church and 
Empire, and which bulks so largely in the medi- 
seval period, was the natural result of the increased 
wealth and social importance of the clergy. So 
long as the Church was the communion of the | 
faithful and was supported by their g^ts, its * 
clergy were elected by those who valued their ^ 
services, and owned no allegiance save to the flock 
whom^ they served. They were chosen in view 
of their capacity to fulfil spiritual functions, and 
were invested with spiritual authority over all who 
owned themselves their subjects. The ring and 
crozier, which became the symbols of investiture 
of the higher clergy, were symbols of spiritual 
authority. The ring symbolized the marriage be- 
tween the Churchman and his bishopric or monas- 
tery 5 the crozier stood for the cure of souls which 
was delivered into his charge. He held his office 
from the Church to serve the ends of the Church i 
he was the Churches ‘ man,* 

But the Church came into possession of great 
donations of land, and, since the Church never 
died, it rarely surrendered any of this property. 
As holders of land, Churchmen became at once 
involved in the responsibilities which, according to 
the feudal tenure of all land, attached to such pos- 
sessions. They became incorporated in the feudal 
system. Bishops and abbots became secular lords 
in virtue of their lands. As such, they held their 
property of secular lords on condition that they 
fulfilled their duty to their suzerain. They became 
responsible also for courts of justice among their 
own vassals, and required the secular service of 
their vassals. The king of France was vassal to 
one of his own bishops for his possessions in the 
Vexin. The bishop-counts held their temporal 
possessions as the king’s men, even as their own 
vassals in turn held property as their men. The 
system, which gave Churchmen rights and privi- 
leges in connexion with their temporal possessions, 
could be safe only if the Churcnmen fulfilled in 
turn the responsibilities to their superiors which 
the possessions implied. But, because the superior 
needed the service of the holder of an ecclesiastical 
property, he needed also some gnarantee that a 
new holder was competent to fulfil that side of his 
duty. He interfered, therefore, in the election of 
bishops, nob out of wantonness, hut from the natu- 
ral desire to have a loyal and capable vassal. Hence 
there was a tendency to construe the ecclesiastical 
benefice, not as a spiritual office, but as a feudal 
fief, which, like every other feudal fief, involved 
allegiance to a secular lord and conferred on him 
the right of investiture. The suzerain received 
homage and oath of fealty from the Churchman, 
and thereupon invested him with ring and crozier. 
While the claim was naturally most eagerly pressed 
in the case of the bishops, the situation was 
same, though in an inferior degree, in connexion 
with the abbeys and the majority of ecclesiastical 
benefices. The suzerain could say that he only 
invested the hen^ciaw into the temporalities, hut 
practically it was his fitness to bold the temporali- 
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ties from the suzerain that determined the bene- 
ficiary’s election. 

The reasons which caused the controversy to 
break out in an acute form between the Empire 
and the Church were many. It is necessary to 
point out only the principal. On the one side, the 
sacrosanct character which attached itself in men’s 
minds to the Holy Eoman Empire had enabled the 
Emperors to go further than other rulers in claim- 
ing the right to invest Churchmen, The Emperor 
even claimed the right to appoint the pope ; much 
more could he invest a bisnop. Since, therefore, 
the Emperor had gone furthest in the claim to in- 
vest, the effect or the claim in secularizing the 
whole tone of the Church was most patent in 
the Empire. As has already been pointed out, the 
freedom of the electors, who stood for the faithful 
choosing a spiritual director, was overridden by the 
suzerain, who desired a competent vassal. Further, 
since during a vacancy the suzerain drew largely 
on the revenues of a see, it was in his interest, as 
it was in Ms power, to obstruct the efforts of the 
electors in choosing a bishop. But, above all, the 
suzerain’s power stimulated simony. It is always 
easier to bribe one man than to bribe a court of 
electors, and to do it secretly ; men bought their 
sees more readily when the court of electors had 
become an individual. 

The chronicles and acts of synods during the lltli cent, prove 
how strong the custom had grown in fche Church. In 1049, at 
a synod In Reims, the three bishops of Nevers, Coutances, and 
Nantes acknowledged that they had purchased their promotion. 
The bishop of Toulouse, at a synod held in the city in 1066, was 
accused of having paid 100,000 solid! for his see, and of having 
sold the holy vessels of his oathedrad to buy a bishopric for his 
brother. 

The increased wealth and power now attaching 
to Church offices were sure in themselves to tempt 
men to use any method of attaining them ; but the 
fact that those who could confer office were more 
open to bribery increased the temptation. What 
added to the temptation was that the Church had 
not yet succeeded in canying its absolute prohibi- 
tion of clerical marriage. Churchmen bad chil- 
dren, and were not yet so ashamed of them as to 
conceal the fact. They openly schemed to obtain 
their offices for their sons. Many abbeys and 
churches had been founded by men who stipulated 
that the right of appointing the holders of the 
benefices should be reserved to them and their 
heirs. Hence high dignities in the Church came 
to be regarded as the appanages of great families, 
and the means of providing for younger sons and 
bastards. Men who owed their appointment to 
such claims were likely to regard their offices as 
the natural property of their children. 

The comiGxion of olerloal marriage with the disappeamuoe of 
the rights of electors who stood for the Christian people is seen 
in the synod of Pavia, 1918, which was largely concerned with 
the issue of decrees against Ohurohmen who, living with wivat 
and children, diverted Church property to their relatives. 

On the other hand, what forced the q^uestxon to 
the front in the Empire was the rising tone of the 
Church itself. The Boman Church became more 
conscious of its spiritual functions, and at once 
began to claim the power to govern itself with the 
view of fulfilling its special functions. Laying 
weight on the office and duries of the clergy, it 
insisted that a spiritual function could be conferred 
only by spiritual men. Churchmen must be chosen 
! by the Church with a view to their relimous quali- 
fioations, and must be free to act as the Church’s 
‘men,’ owning only one alle^ance. Katurally, 
the Church faded to recognize that such a change 
in the status of the clergy within medimval society 
must bring with it their renunciation of functions 
which they had hitherto fulfiBed and dignities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. Ko kingdom 
dared allow the establishment in its midst of a 
body of men who enjoyed aH the privileges, but 
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were not to be relied on to fulfil the duties, of their 
temporal possessions. 

The rising claim for autononiy on the part of the 
Church found expression in the Lafceran synod of 
1059, which, in its sixth decree, forbade clerics to 
accept any spiritual office from lay hands ; and the 
claim thus made in Italy was echoed by the synods 
of Vienne and Toulouse in the following year. It 
was not, however, until Hildehxaud became Pope 
Gregory vil, that the battle was joined with in- 
creasing consciousness of all that was involved in 
the issue. 

This was partly due to the uncompromising 
temper of the new pope, but still more was it due 
to the fact that he knew his own mind, and had 
no hesitation about uttering it. He saw, with the 
instinct of a horn ruler, that the only justification 
for a government is that it should take the respon- 
sibility and the risks of governing. All Christen- 
dom recognized a certain privilege resting in Borne, 
but practically Christendom was going on in its 
several provinces as though Kome did not exist. 
Gregory grasped the reins and actually drove. He 
saw that the first aim to be sought was the Church’s 
liberty to choose its servants. He reconstituted 
the Cfollege of Cardinals, with the sole right to 
elect a pope ; the Church, not the Emperor, must 
choose its head. That carried with it the free 
choice of the bishops by their chapters and their 
confirmation by the popej no archbishop could 
assume authority till he had received his pallium, 
the symbol of his authority, from Borne. He ex- 
tended the practice of sending legates from Borne 
in order to bind the Church into unity with the 
head that it itself had chosen. His attack on 
simony and clerical marriage was meant to free 
the clergy from secular control. 

The key to the situation lay in investiture. 
Who invested a Churchman with his authority? 
If the secular power, then he was chosen for his 
fitness to fulfil the ends of that power, and, as its 
‘man/ must take its orders in his duties. If the 
Church, then hia qualification was a religious one, 
and he must throughout serve religious ends. Ac- 
cordingly, in the famous Lenten synod of 1075, 
Gregory denounced the married clergy, excom- 
municated five of Henry iv/s councillors because 
they had obtained their ecclesiastical offices by 
simony, and forbade every layman to grant inves- 
titure to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

It was impossible for the Empire to submit to 
this decision So long as Churchmen 

held hi^h office in the Empire and large fiefs in 
every kingdom in Europe, they must hold these 
under pledge to fulfil the duties to the secular 
authorities involved in their dignities; and the 
secular authorities must have some guarantee at 
their election that the beneficiaries were loyal sub- 
jects. The revived power of Kome only made more 
intolerable the position which Gregory claimed. 
So long as the practical government of the Church 
was lodged in each pronncial Church, the secular 
ruler could acknowledge beneficiaries who were 
loyal to a Church over which the provincial 
governmeut held some control. But, when Borne 
not only claimed but exercised power over every 
section of the Church, the admission of Gregory^ 
claim meant the institution in every kingdom or a 
body of men, holding large secular authority, who 
were liable to remain free to follow the dictates of 
a foreign power. The only terms on which the 
newly formulated demands of the Church were ad- 
missible in their fuU scope were that the Church- 
men should surrender their territorial power and 
secular dignities, and, since they claimed to be 
free to exercise spiritual authority^ undertake to 
fulfil only spiritual duties. In the course of the 
struggle, many of the high dignitaries of the 


Church saw that this was involved in Gregory's 
demand, and were distinctly lukewarm in their 
support of the pope. 

it is unnecessary to follow the course of the 
struggle between Gregory and the Emperor. It 
is enough to note that Henry’s humiliation at 
Canossa in 1077 was followed in 1085 by Gregory’s 
death in exile ; and that the sudden and dramatic 
changes in the situation prove that the question 
in debate was not ripe for settlement. Church 
and Empire could alternately win ; but no lasting 
settlement had been arrived at. The popes who 
followed Gregory were content to reiterate the 
claims of the Church, Victor in. at the synod of 
Benevento in 1087, Urban ii. at the synod of 
Melfi in 1089, Paschal H., however, made a sig- 
nificant admission. At Sutri his legates in 1111 
met Henry V. and offered, if the Emperor would 
grant freedom of election and the abolition of lay 
investiture, that Paschal was prepared to surrender 
all the temporalities which the clergy had received 
since the time of Charlemagne. But, when Henry 
arrived at Home to be crowned on those terms, the 
bishops present entered a strong protest against 
what they accounted a surrender. The Church, 
apart from the pope, was not williag to pay the 
price of its liberty. 

There followed more than ten years of confused 
debate and struggle. Paschal, whom Henty had 
taken prisoner after his abortive visit to Borne, 
was cowed or persuaded into a renunciation of the 
right of investiture. But a Lateran Council (1112) 
rejected the pope’s submission on the ground that 
Paschal was not at liberty ; and the synod of 
Vienne, with the consent of the pope, renewed the 
uncompromising claim of the Chur^. Many other 
factors entered to complicate the quarrel between 
the Church and the Empire, but the main principle 
which divided the two powers, in that period of 
antipopes and rival Emperors, was still the question 
of investiture. 

A compromise between the conflicting principles 
was reached by Henry y. and Calixtus li. in the 
Worms Concordat (1122), to which the Church set 
its seal in the 8th and 9th canons of the Lateran 
Council (1123). The election of bishops and 
abbots was to take place in presence of imperial 
commissioners, and the elected dignitary was in- 
vested with hia temporalities by the Emperor. 
The Church, however, retained the power of elect- 
ing, though the elected must be accepted by the 
Empire, and the Church alone could confer ring 
and crozier, the emblems of spiritual authority. 
The worst abuse connected with lay investiture 
thus fell away at once, for the Emperor was un- 
able to keep a benefice vacant, since he could not 
prevent the electors from meeting. Otherwise the 
Concordat is a compromise, and, as such, theoreti- 
cally open to criticism. The Church safeguarded 
the claims of the electors to whom belonged the 
right of declaring who was a fitting person to fulfil 
an ecclesiastical office ; it preserved the reco^ition 
of every church dignitary as the holder of a spiritual 
office, since ho was invested with ring and crozier 
by the Church. The State retained the power to 
make its influence felt by the presence of its com- 
missioners, and the Emperor was acknowledged as 
feudal suzerain over Church fiefs as over all fiefs. 
Both parties, in fact, owned that the situation 
needed delicate handling, and could not he deter- 
mined hy either side pressing its claims to their 
logical issue. The practical utility of the Con- 
cordat was proved by the fact that, though it did 
not and could not prevent encroachments on one 
side or the other, its principles regulated the tenure 
of church dignities in the Empire till its dissolution 
in 1806. Then the situation was wholly changed, 
since Christendom no longer owned only one Church ; 
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the investiture question passed into the issue of 
Church and State. 

2. In France, — The controversy arose in France, 
hut there its course ’vvas different, because the 
Church was not dealing, as in the Empire, with 
one central authority. The settlement, for the 
same reason, was different. There could he no 
Concordat, since any decision at which the king 
arrived did not hind the great nobles. Hence, for 
a full statement of the struggle and its settlement, 
it would he necessary bo review all the greater 
fiefs. It need only be noted that hy the Prag- 
matic Sanction under Paschal n. the king aban- 
doned all claim to homage from Churchmen and 
the right of investiture. He demanded, however, 
an oath of fealty before any beneficiary was allowed 
to enter on his temporalities, and thus retained 
suzerainty over church dignities, so far as they 
were fiefs. The agreement, though different in its 
terms, shows the same essential and inevitable 
features of compromise as the Worms Concordat. 
The arrangements, made by the feudal lords, varied 
according to their power and the condition of the 
Church in their territories. In the South of France, 
where the clergy were less amenable to the influ- 
ence of Rome, homage was long exacted from 
bishops. 

3, In England. — In England the controversy 
was clearly raised by Archbishop Anselm under 
Henry I, Anselm’s conduct in the matter illus- 
trates vividly the service which the monastic 
orders rendered to the Church in the long debate. 
Monks, who held high dignity, were indifferent, 
to a degree that the more secularized Churchmen 
were not, to the emoluments and dignities of office 
and were specially disciplined to obedience to the 
Church. Anselm, appealing to the decrees of 
Gregory and Urban, refused to do homage for his 
own see on Henry’s accession (1100), or to con- 
secrate bishops who had done such homage. ^ The 
controversy which followed was sharp and decisive, 
as was to be expected from two men who were in- 
telligent enough to respect each other’s position. 
The compromise at which they arrived and which 
Paschal confirmed (1106) was practically the Worms 
Concordat. It came to be embodied in Magna 
Charta. 

Cf., further, art. Concordat. 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE.—The question 
as to how far ignorance in its various degrees 
affects the voluntary character of action calls for 
consideration in any ethical system which aims at 
completeness. Onfy in so far as it is voluntary is 
an action imputable. In the moral tdieology of 
the Roman Catholio Church broad distinction is 
drawn between * invincible’ iterance and ‘vin- 
cible ’ ignorance. A man is said to be in a state of 
invincible ignorance if, when he acts, he is alto- 
gether unaware of the law or of the facts of the 


case, and hence is unconscious of the obligation 
of further inqiiiry on the point; or, again, if 
after reasonable effort he is unable to arrive at 
certain knowledge. Ignorance is vincible when 
a man is conscious of his lack of knowledge and 
of the duty of making some further inquiry, and 
nevertheless neglects to use his opportunities of so 
doing. Vincible ignorance presents several varie- 
ties. A man may actually foster his owm ignorance 
for fear lest the obligation should become known 
to him {ignorantia affeatata ) ; or, while not de- 
liberately fostering ignorance, he may neglect all 
means to acquire Knowledge {ignorantia crassc^ or 
supina) ; or he may make some efforts, but such 
as are incommensurate with the gravity of the 
matter {ignorantia pure vincihUis), It will be 
noted that the terms ‘invincible’ and ‘vincible’ 
ignorance have reference to the state of mind in 
which a particular action {or series of actions) 
is performed. Invincible ignorance in no way 
signifies that the mind is incapable of further en- 
lightenment on the subject. New information 
may transform it into clear knowledge. As re- 
gards the degree of effort to attain knowledge in 
default of which ignorance cannot ho regarded 
as invincible, no hard and fast rule can be given. 

It varies with the gravity of the matter and with 
the circumstances of the individual. There are 
certain callings {e,g, that of a judge) which carry 
with them heavier obligations as regards the ac- 

?uisition of professional Knowledge than do others, 
n these, invincible ignorance cannot be pleaded 
as an explanation of errors due to want of such 
knowledge, unless considerable efforts have been 
made to attain it. AU are bound to make very 
great efforts to escape ignorance in matters affect- 
ing the salvation of their own souls or those of 
others. Yet even here much wili depend on the 
circumstances and capaci^ of the person con- 
cerned. What would be invincible ignorance in 
the case of the uneducated or of one much occupied 
with duties from which there was no escape would 
be vincible ignorance in those less unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible ignorance excuses from all culpa- 
bility. An action committed in ignorance of the 
law prohibiting it, or of the facta of the case, is 
not a voluntary act. The true character of what 
he is doing is unknown to the agent. Such is the 
unanimous teaching of Roman Catholic moral- 
ists. This position was, however, traversed by 
the Reformers. According to Luther, invincible 
ignorance renders breaches of human law alone 
inculpable ; it is otherwise as regards the law of 
God. For here our ignorance is due to original 
sin, and is itself sinful It cannot, therefore, in- 
vincible though it he, be pleaded in excuse. 

‘ In politick negotlii potest esse locus iuvinolblll ignorantSiia 
, . , sed h&ec ad res sacm et consoientiue negotia traiwferendu 
non sunt. Sumus eninj natl in caeoltata peoeati originalis : Id 
malum invinclbile est , . . sed non adeo excnsftbile est. sioat 
Scholastic! invindMIem ignoranfiam dixenmt excusaoUem* 
(OoraraenL im Qen. adi. 17). 

Calvin goes so far as to deny the possibili^ of 
invincible ignorance as regards the divine Jaw. 
Our ignorance, he says, is always vincible ignor- 
ance of the crass or supine sort. 

* Oertum est ignorantiam nostram suplnae crasaaeque negli- 
gentiae semper ctoe oomltem ' (in tfucam, xU, 47). 

Jausenius on this point followed the teaching of 
Luther {de StaL nat. laps, li 6) ; and, even after 
the condemnation of the five propositions, his doc- 
trine on this subject continued to be upheld by 
some of his adherents. In Pope Alexander 
vnr. authoritatively condemned the proposition : 

‘ Even 11 there be such a thing as invincible ignorance as to 
the natiural law, he who in the state of fallen nature acts out 
of such igooranoe, is not thereby excused from formal sin ‘ 
(* Tamefcsf defeur ignorantia invindbUis iuris naturae, haec in 
statu naturae lapsae operantem ex ipsa non exousat a peocaio 
formafi,' Denringer, no. 1292). 
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This thesis had been maintained by the Jan- 
senist theolo^ans Jean de Witte and Macaire 
Havermans (A. Vacant, Did. de tMolo^ie, Faria, 
1903, i. 752). The doctrine that invincible ignor- 
ance excuses from sin is, indeed, of great import- 
ance in Roman Catholic theology. It renders the ; 
seemingly rigorous doctrine of the Church, that 
communion "with the See of Peter is by God’s 
ordinance necessary to salvation, compatible with 
the confident hope that many "who are outside 
all visible communion with tne Boman Catholic 
Church will enter heaven. This point was clearly 
expressed by Pius IX. in Iiis Encyclical to the 
bishops of Italy (10th Aug, 1863) ; 

‘It is known both to ourselves find to you (venerable 
brethren) that they who are in the state of invincible ignorance 
regarding our holy religion, and who carefully observe the 
natural law and its precepts written by God Himself on the 
hearts of all . , . can, through the action of God’s light and 
grace, attain eternal life, since God . . . will by no means 
suffer any to perish who has not incurred the guilt of wilful 
sin ’ (Denzinger, no. X677), 

On the other hand, vincible ignorance regarding 
those matters "which a man is under obligation to 
know is culpable. Here the want of knowledge 
is voluntary, either directly, as in ignorantia affec- 
tata^ or indirectly, as in ignorantia cra$sa or pure 
vineibilis. And no man as justified in remaining 
voluntarily ignorant as to the duties of his state 
of life or as to the truths essential to his salvation. 
On this point Boman Catholic moralists find them- 
selves at issue with the very prevalent opinion 
that speculative error can never be a breach of the 
Moral La-w. Where the speculative error relates 
to vital matters of religion, and is due to negli- 
gence, such error, they hold, is gravely culpable. 
Further, since vincible ignorance is voluntary, the 
responsibility for the acts resulting from It re- 
mains with the agent. The guilt, however, of sin 
due to this cause is proportioned, not to the ob- 
jective character of the thing done, hut to the 
degree of culpable negligence to which it is due. 
Moreover, an act done through ignorance, even if 
that ignorance be crass or supine, is less culpable 
than an act done with clear knowledge ; for it is 
less fully voluntary, and, therefore, less imput- 
able, As regards the ignorance which is deliber- 
ately fostered, there is a divergence of opinion 
among moralists. 

How far can invincible ignorance extend? It 
would seem that there are limits beyond which it 
is impossible. There are certain broad principles 
of the natural law which can never be ^together 
obscured. Ho one, c.y., can be invincibly ignorant 
that he should not do to another what he would 
be unwilling to have done to himself. As soon, 
however, as we pass to derivative principles, in- 
vincible ignorance appears. To the Christian 
moralist it is evident that polygamy is contrary 
to the law of nature. Yet many a pagan and 
Muhammadan is certainly in invincible ignorance 
on this matter. Buellmg provides a case in which 
invincible ignorance prevails in certain more civil- 
ized countries. A question of special interest in 
view of opinions now often maintained is "whether 
it is possible for a man to be invincibly ignorant 
regarding the existence of God. The general reply 
of Roman Catholic theologians is that, even if 
such ignorance be possible, it is altogether ab- 
normal and can last at most but a short time : the 
e'ndences for God’s existence both in the created 
world and in the human conscience are so manifest 
and clear that it is impossible for ignorance on this 
point to remain long invincible (J. de Lugo, 'de 
Incam. * disp. y. n. 106, in Opera, Paris, 1868, ii, 
361). It is plain that this new is incompatible 
"with the admission that any one can continue long 
to be a conscientious agnostic. Agnosticism ap- 
pears as vincible, ignotance on a question as to 


which a man is under the gravest obligation to 
acquire certain knowledge and as to which such 
knowledge is easy of attainment. 
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G. H. Joyce. 

INVISIBILITY.— The attribute of invisibility 
is one which is shared by gods, spirits, demons, the 
dead and the region of the deaa, or the world of 
the gods, while the power of becoming invisible 
belongs to those beings as well as to certain 
mortals. Where in'visibility was ascribed to gods 
or spirits, one simple reason probably was that in 
the ease of most of them, apart from animal-gods 
or worshipful parts of nature, they were in fact 
unseen. When man begins to people bis world 
with spirits, which, as many savages believe, swarm 
everywhere, so that one cannot move "without 
striking against them, their quality of invisibility 
is obvious. In the case of the dead it was more a 
power which could be exercised by them or a 
property hiding them from bodily eyes, since they 
could be seen in dreams, and it was then considered 
that the soul of the dreamer had been with the 
dead. Gods or spirits are not always invisible; 
they have the power of becoming visible or in- 
visible at "will, assuming in some instances a bodily 
form for the former purpose. In the case of 
favoured mortals, the supposed power of invisibility 
was ascribed to or claimed by them because it was 
a desirable thing. What men wish for is often 
what they think they or others possess. Such a 
supposed power might easily then he reflected back 
upon supernatural beings, otherwise material and 
visible. It should be observed that medicine-men 
often claim the power of seeing invisible beings 
whom ordinary mortals cannot see. In some 
instances it is thought that, formerly, when gods 
and men dwelt together, the gods were visible ; 
but, now that separation has taken place, they are 
no longer seen, except on occasion. Hence perhaps 
one reason of the wide-spread belief that it is 
dangerous to see a god or spirit, when he takes a 
visime form. 

I. Spirits and gods. — ^The Andamans believe 
that their high god Puluga is nowadays invisible, 
even when he descends to earth. Ju-ru-win, the 
evil spirit of the sea, is also invisible, and so, too, 
are the soul and spirit of the dead.^ In general 
the high gods of Australian blacks — Baiame, 
Daramulun, etc.— are invisible and unknown, 
though they may be heard.® Codrington writes of 
the Melanesian nopitu that they come in"visibly 
and possess men. Should such spirits chance to be 
seen, they disappear at once. Some vuis are visible ; 
others are not, being incorporeal. There is a belief 
that, if the latter could be seen, it would be as a 
grey indistinct something.® In Polynesia, gods 
generally wete invisible, or visible only in so far 
as they became incarnate (though not always then) 
or embodied themselves in a "visible shape. Such 
a god as Taaroa (Leeward Islands) had a Dody, but 
was invisible to mortals, and he sustained the 
world by his in'visible power. Men lived in an 
invisible world of spirits and ghosts, which might 
occasionally, however, make themselves seen.^ 

Among the savage races of the Malay peninsula 
many of the gods (e.gr., the creator Firman of the 
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savage Malays of Johor, who dwells in the sky), 
spirits, and demons are invisible, or, if seen, 
disappear at once.^ The Dayaks believe that gods 
are invisible, even when (as with many gods of 
other races) they come to a house to feast. Anius 
(spirits) surround men invisibly, though they may 
assume various visible forms.* The Araucanos 
believe that supernatural beings can make them- 
selves visible or invisible at will. The pilli ( ‘ other- 
self,’ *soul’) of men can leave them invisibly in 
dreams, but they are visible to other wandering 
as are also the dead, though these are in- 
visible to bodily eyes.®^ The Indians of Guiana 
believe in countless invisible beings surrounding 
them — a belief common to most savage peoples and 
others more advanced in civilization.^ 

The gods oi Babylon ‘constituted a countless 
multitude of visible and invisible beings,’ their 
bodies of a more rarefied substance than that of 
mortals. The hosts of demons were invisible and 
impalpable, though possessed of some form, and 
could creep into houses through the narrowest 
possible openings.® In Greece the gods had powers 
of invisibility or they could surround themselves 
with a mist, but they could also make themselves 
visible to mortals in various forms. They would 
also enshroud their favourites in darkness or a mist 
to save them in time of danger.® 

Early Rindu literature shows that the gods were 
invisible, yet could assume any visible form at will 
to favoured worshippers. They did not, however, 
possess a purely spiritual form. Such deities as 
Vata, the wind, are naturally regarded as invisible : 
‘ his sound is heard, but not his form.’ Here also 
we find the belief in an earlier visible intercourse 
of gods with men, broken off because of men’s 
solicitations which wearied the gods. Formerly 
they drank with men visibly ; now they do so un- 
seen.^ Holy men formerly beheld the gods and 
the mighty r^is. Hosts of spirits surrounded men 
invisibly.® In modem Hinduism, while invisi- 
bility is an attribute of gods, as well as of most 
spirits and demons which surround men, the 
decidedly anthropomorphic forms ascribed to them 
make the belief in their visible appearance possible, 
.as does also the conception of visible incarnations. 
Thus Rudra ‘by himself or by the numberless 
spirits whom he commands is omnipresent, but he 
manifests himself to neatherds and water-carriers.’ ® 

The numerous gods of Northern Buddhism are 
invisible; they are invited to attend the 
ceremonies and are believed to arrive unseen. 
Household gods occupy various parts of the house 
unseen, and these are religiously guarded while the 
god is in possession. The earthly Buddhas have 
ethereal and invisible counterparts in the formless 
worlds of meditation.^® In Bhmtoism the invisi- 
bility of gods is explained ‘ by the theory that since 
the Age of the Gods they nave removed further 
from the earth, so that they are now beyond the 
sc^e of human vision.’ 

In Celtic belief similar views must have been 

1 Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Rcms of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 1906, ii. 214, 245, 849. 

2 H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak a7id Borneo, London, 
1806, 1. 166, 178, 182!., 189, 209. 

8 R. E. Latcham, JAI xxxix. [1909] 846. 

4 E. F. Im Thum, Among the Ind. cf Guiana, London, 1883, 
passim. 

8 G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, London, 1894, pp. 
680, 883; M. Jastrow, The Rel cf Bab, and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 260, 262, 266. 

6 Cf. Homer, II, vL 24, vlii. 60, xv, 668, etc. 

7 Satapatha Brdhmana, n, iii. 4. 4, m. vi, 2, 26. 

8 H. Oldenbere, Rel dea Veda, Berlin, 1894, p, 89, 

8 J, Muir, (mg, Sanskrit Tenets, London, 1872, 1.* 147, v. 69, 
808, md passim ; A. Barth, The Religiomof India,do, 1882, pp, 
1621, 178 ; B. W. Hopkins, The Meligiom of India, Boston, 1895, 
pp. 88 1, 187. 

M. Mottier Wdliams, Buddhism, London, 1889, pp. 203, 819 ; 
L. A. WaddeU, TJte Buddhism of met, do. 1896, p. 878. 
w, G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1906, p. S2. 


entertained. The divine sid-folk appeared or dis- 
appeared at will, often from or into a supernatural 
mist, and one of them is represented as saying, ‘ We 
behold and are not beheld.’ They may oe seen by 
favoured persons, but not by others present at the 
same time, and some of the gods possess objects 
which cause invisibUifcy—- c.g., Manaiinan’s magic 
cloak. Of him it is said that he makes the gods 
invisible and immortal.^ 

The narrative of Gn shows that in early 
Hebrew belief the idea of a time when God visibly 
had intercourse with man was prevalent. In later 
times God is thought to be more withdrawn ; and, 
though certain persons see Him or some part of 
Him or His glory,* or theophanies of the Angel of 
Jahweh are granted to certain persons,® or God is 
seen in visions,^ or He appears in symbolic form, 
e.g. as fire, yet the idea is also strongly prevalent 
even in some of these instances that it is dangerous 
to see Him. Thus ‘ no man shall see me and live.’ ® 
The finest expression of God’s invisibility is to be 
found in the words of Job.® That God is invisible 
is also a doctrine of the NT’ and is finely stated 
by St. John.® God in Christ— -the Incarnation— is 
the full manifestation of the invisible God. The 
idea of the danger of seeing God is found in the 
NT.® Angelic orders of beings are also invisible,^® 
yet they appear occasionally to men.^^ 

The uhristian doctrine of God’s invisibility is a 
natural correlate of tho doctrine that God is spirit, 
but it does not mean that God does not manifest 
Himself as in the Incarnation and already in other 
ways — ‘the invisible things of Him ... are clearly 
seen, being understood oy the things that are 
made.'^* The vision of God of the mystics, Neo- 
Flatonist and Christian, is entirely a spiritual 
experience, ‘ not with the eyes of the body, nor of 
the soul.’ ** But the vision of God is enjoyed by 
angels, and is the reward of the pure in heart.** 

The invisibility of God is also a doctrine of Isl&m, 
and here, too, it is held that such supematural 
beings as the jmw can become in^sible ‘by a rapid 
extension or rarefaction of the particles which 
compose them, or suddenly disappear in the earth 
or air or through a solid wall.’ They can manifest 
themselves in any form which they please.** 

In folk-belief fairies, elves, dwarfs, etc., are supposed to have 
the power of invisibility, often by wearing n hat or garment, or 
by means, e,g,, of fern-seed. They also confer their power on 
mortals. By a nmmoal salve with which the eyes are anointed 
It is possible to see invisible elves.ts 

2. Invisibility of the dead.— That the spirits of 
the dead are invisible is a general belief among 
most peoples. This is obvious when we consider 
how, in so many instances, where they are supposed 
to haunt the grave, or their former abode, or some 
particular locality, they are not usually seen, but 
their presence is knom or felt, or they make 

I J. A. MftoOulloch, The Bel, cf the Amitni Celts, Edinburgh, 

1911, pp. 78, 89, 880. 

s On 3280, Ex 8351, Nu 12«'8 (Jacob and Moses see God face to 
face) *, Ex 245of- (Moses, Aaron, Kadab, Abihu, and 70 elders see 
the God of Israel) ; Ex 8857®- (Moses sees the back of Jahweh), 

8 Gn 1618 etc. 4Nu248. 

fi Ex 38i»; cf. Gn I6i8, Ex 8® 198* ‘Lest they break throng 
unto tho Lord to gaze, and many of them perish * ; Jg 6**®- 1883 
‘ We shall sorely die because we have seen God * ; Is 65. 

6 238.9; cf. 951. 

7 Bo ISO, Col 118. 18, 1 Ti 157 656, He 11S7. 

8 118 *Ko man hath seen God at any time ; the only-hegotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him,' 

9 He 12591^, Rev iiT. 56 Ool lie. 

n Of, Par. Lost. Iv. 677 f. 5* Eo X86. 

53 sii, Xeresa, Ml Castillo interior, Madrid, 1^1, cap. 8. 

54 Lk 119, Mt 1856 6«; ct I Oo IS**, 1 Jn S^; and Hooker, 
MecL Pok i. 4. 1, ‘ God, invisible saving only unto spirits that 
are pure.* 

58 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1888, pp. 29, 86. For an example of the fear of unseen spirits 
by a S:^an, see Q. A. SMth, Marly Poetry ofisrad, London, 

1912, p. 32. 

56 Bee Grimm, Tml. Myth,, Ing. tr., London, 1882-88, p.. 1418 ; 
art. Faikv, in vol. v. p. 679l» and references there. 
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themselves heard, or, as in Manahiki, where cer- 
tain grounds were occupied by ghosts, those spots 
were known by their repulsive odour. ^ On the 
other hand, they can be seen by the living — 6,y,, in 
dreams or trances — or they manifest themselves as 
apparitions, more or less impalpable, or they can 
be seen or communicated with by wizards. In 
many instances to see a ghost is dangerous to the 
percipient, oansing death, disease, or madness. A 
few instances will illustrate the general belief in 
blie invisibility of ghosts. 

According- to the Amucanost they are invisible, but may be 
seen by the i.e. the other selves of dreaming men.s The 
Andaman isZanders believe that the soul and spirit of the dead 
are invisible to human eyes, yet may be seen by dreamers with 
supernatural power (dfco-pai'-ad), who can also see the invisible 
powers of good and evil.3 Ghosts among the Melan€Sian$ ‘ do 
not appear in visible form, but if anything is seen of them it is 
as fire or flames.* * The Semang tliinte that souls of the dead 
are visible to each other, but invisible to mortal eyes.s At the 
Dayak feast of the dead the spirits are present invisibly — an 
idea which is constantly found in connexion with all such feasts 
among savages and in folk-survivals.t In Samoa, where the 
soul is thought to have the same form as the body, it is dreaded 
by those who profess to see it after death.? Men lived in a 
world of invisible spirits of the dead surrounding them, but they 
might be seen at night.8 

In most cases, as Oroofce has said, * the dead have joined an 
invisible army.* ^ This is illustrated by the story tola by Pro- 
copius lo of the fishermen on the coast opposite Brittia vvho were 
summoned by night to ferry across the shades of the dead, who 
were unseen by them. 

3. Invisibility of the Other-world. — The Other- 
world, or the world of the gods, being a spiritual 
or ^uasi-spiritual region, is generally helcl to be 
invisible under ordinary circumstances. But, like 
the dead, it may be seen in dreams and visions, the 
soul being supposed to go thither, or actual visits 
are paid there by medicine-men or specially favoured 
mortals. Examples of this belief are found in the 
Polynesian conception of Rohutu, the aerial para- 
dise, invisible save to spirits ; in the idea 01 the 
Duke of York Island natives regarding the place of 
the dead, matana nion, that, *if our eyes were 
turned so that what is inside the head were now 
outside, we would see that matana nion was very 
near to us and not far away at all ^ in one of the 
Oeltie conceptions of Elysium as a mysterious region 
on the same plane as this world or entered through 
a mist — a conception also entertained in later times 
regarding fairy-land ; and in the Jewish idea that 
the righteous dead ‘ will behold the world which is 
now invisible to them. ’ The unseen nature of the 
Other- world is a fact of ordinary experience, but in 
all ages and all religions it has been visible to select 
persons on occasion. 

4. Invisibility as a power.— Invisibility, like 
shape-shifting, is a power frequently claimed by 
medicine-men, wizards, and. witches, or various 
recipes or charms exist by which other persons can 
become invisible, or invisibility is produced by some 
magical means. A native told Count de Card! that 
the Ju-ju priests in W. Africa could make them- 
selves invisible so quickly that one could not tell 
when they had done so.^“ Usually the means em- 
ployed is a spell or potion. The Sinhalese think 
that a number of ^ medicines ' mixed and charmed 
in a grave less than seven days old and rubbed on the 
face near the eyes makes one invisible at night. 
The Eama priests make charms which give the 

1 Tamer, 277- AX xxxix. 346. 8 Xb. xii. 97, 162. 

4 J6. X. 286. 8 Skeat-Blagden, ii. 218. 

8 Ling Both, i. 209 ; cf. A. Le Braz, La Ligmde de la mort 
chez lea Bretons armoricains^, Paris, 1902, ii. 115, and passim^ 

7G, Brown, Melanesians and jPolynesianSt London, 1910, 
p.219f. 

8 EUis, i. 406. 9 PR 2 , 1890, i, 201. 

10 De mi GotK vl 20. 

n See artt, BiiBST!, Abode or thk (Ethnic) ; Desobni: to Habks 
(E thnic). 

13 Ellis, f. 246, 397. 13 Brown, 192. 

14 See BfRsT, Abodb of THB tOeltiol, §§ 3 , 4 : FAiar, § it. 

15 Apoe. Ran SI®. 

18 M. H. Kinpley, West A/r. Smdies, London, 1899, p. 499. 

i7w.L,iintegh.jr^zxxxvm.p.oo8]m , , 


wearer the power of invisibility.^ In Dahomey the 
potion used was made from the body of a male 
infant pounded in a mortar.® In a Kashmir tale 
collyrium rubbed on the eyes causes invisibility.® 
In modern folk-survivals similar powers are ascribed 
to magic potions. According to a belief current 
in the S. Sporades^ a snake should be killed on 1st 
May, and its head buried with a bean in its mouth. 
When the beans are grown, ail should be gathered 
and placed one by one in the mouth before a mirror. 
As soon as a bean is found which makes the face 
invisible, this particular bean should be kept, and, 
when put in the mouth, will make one invisible.* 
Witches in Long Island take the ear of a black cat, 
boil it in the milk of a black cow, and wear it on 
the thumb to produce invisibility.® Fern-seed, 
gathered between 12 and 1 on Midsummer Eve, 
caused one to walk invisibly.® The ancient Drttids 
were believed to possess the power of invisibility, 
either hj means of a spell or by producing a magic 
mist. This spell, the faeth fxxdha, was also used 
by Christian saints^ and survives in one form as 
St. Patrick’s LoricUt by which he and his com- 
panions were made invisible to their enemies, or 
changed into deer — probably a late corruption of 
the earlier story through a confusion of the name 
with fiadhf ‘ deer.’ The charm fithfath is still 
remenihered in the W. Highlands.’ The gods of 
Greece frequently made their favourites invisible 
by means of a magic mist when they were in 
danger (see above), 

A cap of invisibility is often mentioned in Mdrohen — German. 
Greek, Italian, Kalnmic, etc.® This corresponds to the helmet 
of Orcus which made Athene invisible, the tamkappeot Alberich 
and Siegfried— a hat or cloak, which is also a common property 
of elves and dwarfs, causing their invisibility, the EulUkshjdlmr 
of Korse tales, and the cap of Perseus.® Similar invisibility- 
producing articles are the nng of Gyges, Manannan’s cloak, and 
many others mentioned in myth and legend. The cap or cloak 
of invisibility may have taken its origin from the disguises to 
which clothes lend themselves so easily, coupled with the natural 
desire of becoming invisible as a protection against danger. 

In some myths of the Mandcean religion, Hibil 
Ziwa descends to the seven lower worlds, and 
remains invisibly in them for long periods, acquir- 
ing their mysteries.^® Gnostic descriptions of the 
descent and return of the heavenly seon Christ 
through the spheres of the arehons sometimes tell 
how it was accomplished invisibly to them, as in 
the Basilidean system, where He probably de- 
scended through His mystic name ‘Calacau.* 
Gnostic souls, ascending through these spheres, 
were invisible to their rulers, because of their 
baptism or initiation, or because they had mastered 
the Gnosis and knew the names and nature of the 
arehons. 

The power of becoming invisible is still believed 
in sporadically, even by educated people, the pro- 
cess suggested being perhaps a kind of demateriali- 
zation of the body.^® 

5. Invisible weapons. — As sickness or death is 
usually ascribed by savages to invisible demons, 
so they are often supposed to effect the evil by 
invisime weapons.^® 

LiTBaATPXK.— -This is given in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCijlloch. 
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INVOCATION (Liturgical). ■— Invocation or 
Epiclesis is the technical term for the prayer for 
Divine intervention, especially in the consecration 
of the Eucharist, but also, more rarely, at Con- 
firmation. 

I. The Eucharistic consecration conceived as 
effected by a prayer.~The universal practice of 
the Church in early times was to use a prayer for 
the consecration of the Eucharist, just as it was 
the practice to use a prayer rather than any decla- 
ratory formula for Ordination.^ In both cases, 
however, we must make a distinction between 
what our Lord did and the manner in which the 
Church followed His example. It does not follow 
that, if our Lord used a declaratory form in conse- 
crating the Eucharist, or in ordaining, the Church 
would think it right to do the same. In institut- 
ing the Eucharist, our Lord 'blessed’ or ‘gave 
thanks ’ — with what words we do not know — and 
then gave the sacrament to the disciples with a 
declaratory formula, ‘ This is my body,’ etc. We 
remark that the * blessing ’ (Mt 26^®, Mk 14®®) and 
‘ giving thanks ’ (Mt 26®^, Mk 14®®, Lk 22^7* w) over 
the bread and wine are identical. St. Paul, who 
uses the latter phrase in 1 Co 11®"*, speaks in 1 Co 
10^® of *the cup of blessing which we and 

this explains why the form used in consecrating the 
Eucharist was in after ages called the ‘Thanks- 
giving,’ although it consisted of prayer as well as 

g 'ving of thanks (cf, 1 Ti 4*^ * Every creature of 
od IS good if it he received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer’; here prayer is part of thanksgiving). At 
a later time the question arose whether Jesus con- 
secrated the Eucharist by this ‘blessing’ (‘thanks- 
giving ’) or merely by declaring it to be His body 
and mood. The mediseval theologians seem gener- 
ally to have taken the latter view (and so perhaps 
Tertullian ; see below, 3) ; yet the Council of Trent 
apparently inclined the other way, for it says (sess. 
13, cap. 1) : 

* Our Redeemer instituted this wonderful sacrament at the 
Last Supper, when, after the blessing of the bread and wtne, Ho 
testified m express and clear words that He was giving: them 
His own body and His blood.* 

We have, however, to consider what the early 
Christians thought to be the essence of the conse- 
cration as celebrated by the Church, whether the 
invocation of Divine assistance, or the declaratory 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ etc. It will appear from 
what follows that, though there was probably some 
difference of opinion in the early Church as to how 
our Lord consecrated the Eucharist at the Last 
Supper, yet all agreed that the Church could con- 
secrate only by praying God that what was done 
then by Jesus might be done at each Christian 
Euchanst. To use a mere deelaxatoi^ formula, 
whether in Holy Communion or at Ordination, 
would have appeared to the early Church as pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent. 

2. Early period. — No clear deduction can be 
made from the Didache, as it is uncertain whether 
the prayers there given were used for consecrating 
the Eucharist or not (see art. AaAPi). But Justin 
Martyr uses language which, however interpreted, 
shows that he conceived the consecration to he 
effected by a prayer. He says {ApoL i. 66) : 

* As Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the Word of 
Qod [for the possible confusion here of the Word and the Spirit, 
see below. 8], took (etrxev) boUi flesh and blood fo;; our salva- 
tion, ^so we have twen taught that rJjv Hi* AtJyov roff trap" 
evYapt<m;8«t<rav rpo^p ... are both the flesh and bloc^ 
of that incarnate Jesus,* For our purpose the words left \m- 
translated are the important ones ; but they are very obscure. 
They might be rendered ‘ the food which has been given thanks 
over [eucharistized. coneecratedlhy the formula of prayer which 
comes from Him * (so Batlfiol, MtiuUSf 2nd ser., p. 146). Simi- 
larly 0, Gore renders <vxns by ‘word of prayer* (Body of 

1 In the Ohiitoh Orders of the 4th (or possibly fith) cent., 
bishojM, priests, and deacons are ordained sknply by a ringle 
prayer, mth laying on of hands. 


Christy London, 1901, pp. 7, 289 f.). Brightraan thinka that * the 
“word of prayer that is from Him ** must be the liturgical thanku- 
giving derived from the evvaptari^a-af of the Institution, wliiuh 
Justin proceeds to quote ' (JThSt i. [1899-1900} 112). So Hods 
(in Antd-iVic. Chr, Lib. ii., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 64), who, how- 
ever, translates ‘prayer of His word.* The difficulty of these 
explanations is that there is no form of prayer derived from our 
Lord, and that they give an unusual order of the words. By 
others it has been proposed to translate this dilficult })hra8e by 
‘prayer for the Word*(cf, Sarapion, below, 8). Swete 
ill. 169 f.) takes the phrase to mean the Divine command called 
into operation by prayer ; he paraphrases the sentence thus : 
* As our Lord was made Flesh by the Divine Word, so the word 
which issues from Him, when invoked by the prayer of the 
Church, makes the Bread and Oup to be His Flesn and Blood.* 


Now, whatever view be taken of Justin’s lan- 
guage, it is clear that the change {fAora^oX'/i) of 
which be g)eaks is thought of as effected by a 
prayer for Divine intervention, or, in other words, 
by an invocation. The nature of that invocation 
does not appear from his words. In the two de- 
scriptions of the Eucharist {Apol. i. 65, 67) the 
central action of the president is described as 
‘prayers and thanksgivings,* and the communion 
of the people is called a ‘participation of the things 
over which thanks have Been given.’ 

3. Second period.— When we come to Irenseus, 
the matter is clear. This Father tells us [Haer. I. 
xiii. 1, 2) that the Gnostics used an Epiclesis. 
Mark the Valentinian, who came from Asia to 
Gaul, used (apparently at his Eucharist) a oup full 
of wine and water which was at first clear, and 
continued ‘ the word of invocation ’ till (by some 
conjuring trick) it became dark purple. It was 
pretended that the aeon ‘Grace’ mixed its blood 
with the wine in answer to the invocation. Her© 
we see a parody of the Christian Eucharist. The 
Orthodox also used an Epiclesis. In Eaer, iv. 
xviii. 6, Irenceus says ; 

'Bread from tbe earth receiving the Kpiolesie (the exicKiqaLi 
of the printed editions seems to be a misprint [A. Harnack, TU 
V, 8, Leipzig, 1900, p. 66}) of God ia do longer common bread, 
but Eucharist,* The bread and wine * receive the word of God, 
and the Eucharist becomes the Body of Christ* (JSaer. v. ii. 8). 

Here the ‘ word of God ’ may be personal, as 
perhaps it is in Sarapion (see 8, below), but more 
probably it is impersonal ; it m^y mean the prayer 
of consecration (so Batiffol, MudeSt 2nd ser., p. 
169), or may have exactly the same force as Justhrs 
phrase 5C €t>xv^ \6yov, Swete cautions us not to 
assume * that any form of invocation existed in the 
time of Irenseus ; the was itself the eVkXiyons 
rod Beov ’ {JThBt iii. 171 n.). 

In the Gnostic Acts of Thomas (2nd or 8rd cent. ?) there is an 
invocation au the Eucharist. * 0 Jesus Clirist, Son of God, who 
didst vouchsafe to make us partakera of the Eucharist of thy 
holy body and precious blood, lo, we make bold to approach thy 
Eucharist and to invoke thy holy name ; come now, make ua 
partakers, . . . come, perfect compassion; come thou that 
knowest the mysteries of the chosen one : , . . come thou that 
diaclosest secrets, andmakest manifest tmngs not to be spoken ; 
the sacred dove which hath brought forth twin youn|- ; come 
thou secret mother,* etc. (| 48, ed, M. Bonnet, Leipaag, 190S, 
p. 85 1 ; Ante-Aio. vhr. Lw. xvi,, Edinburgh, 1870, p. 416 ; for 

above, ; 

1901, a _ , _ 

to our Lord ; it shows also some approach to a prayer for the 
Spirit. The %riao Acts (given in W, Wright, Apoor. Acts qf the 
Apostles^ London, 1871, i 268, ii. 146 ff.) name the Holy Spirit 
in the invocation explicitly ; but they may have been revised 
by an orthodox hand. Kie Gnostic Acts of John (| 86, ed. 
Bonnet, 1898) has no Epiclesis ; the work is earlier than the 
Acts of Thomas. 


Tertulliau approaches the matter from a some- 
what different point of view. He says that the 
Eucharist is the body and blood of Christ, because 
our Lord distinctly called it so ; 

‘ Aoceptumpanem etdistributum dlscipulis corpus ilium suum 
fecit, Hoc eat corpus meum dicendo, id est, figura corporis mel * 
(adv. Mara. iv. 40), 


This passage does not, indeed, deny that Jesus 
used words of Messing or thanksgiving to conse- 
crate the Eucharist at the Last Sup}per, and it need 
not mean more than that the words ‘ This is my 
body,’ etc., were those by which our Lord made 
the change in the element® known to the disciples ; 
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but it undoubtedly gives us a fresh point of view. 
Yet it tells us nothing of the usage of the African 
Church in Tertullian’s time. 

The usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 3 rd 
cent, may indirectly he gathered from the words 
of Tirmilian in a letter to Cyprian (Cypr. Ep, Ixxiv. 
{^Ep. Ixxv, in PL iv. 426] 10 ). lie says that a 
rophetess in Cappadocia had arisen 22 years before, 
ad administered the sacraments, and in consecrat- 
ing the Eucharist had used * no contemptible invo - 1 
cation,* Firmilian, though a Cappadocian bishop, 
shows no knowledge of Cyprian’s usage being other 
than the Asiatic in this respect. 

The Alexandrian usage of that time was, doubt- 
less, the same, for Origen (c. Cels. viii. 33) speaks 
of the bread becoming * a sacred body through the 
prayer,* and {in Mt 15^^) of the Eucharist as * sanc- 
tified by means of the Word of God and prayer.* 
In his comment on 1 Co 7 he speaks of the Euchar- 
istic loaves ‘over which the name of God and 
Christ and the Holy Ghost has been invoked* 
{iTTiKiKX’f^rai). 

The Pistis Sophiai an Ophite work of Egyptian 
origin (early Sra cent,, pernaps based on an earlier 
work), describes a sort of Eucharist with bread and 
wine ; when the invocation is pronounced, the wine 
on the right of the oblation (Svcria) is changed into 
water (Srawley, Marly Hist, of Liturgy, p. 43). 

The older pidascalia, a work of the 3rd cent., 
erhaps testifies to an invocation of the Holy 
pirit j but the text is not quite certain (Srawley, 
p. 881). 

These quotations show that an invocation of 
some sort was in general use in the 2 nd and 3 rd 
centuries, but jmve us, except in the case of the 
Gnostics, very little idea as to its nature. The 
Eucharistic worship of that time was probably in 
the main extemporaneous ; the invocatory prayer 
had no fixed form, and all that we learn is that a 
calling down of Divine power was, to all appear- 
ance, universal. 

4 , Period of development, — When we come to 
the 4th and 5th centuries, a great era of liturgy- 
making, we have ^uite clear evidence as to the 
Epiclesis. The Sippolytean Canons, which per- 
haps represent Egyptian usage in the 3 rd cent., 
though in their present form (allowing for some 
slight additions of a later period) they are proh- 
abfy of the 4th cent, (Maclean, Anc. Gh. Orders, 
p. 166 H), when describing the Eucharistic service, 
say that the priest, after the Salutation and Sursum 
Corda, * recites the prayer and finishes the Offering * 
(can. iii. j ed. H. Achelis, TU vi, 4, Leipzig, 1891, 
§§ 21-27). The Egyptian Church Order (early 4 th 
cent.? [Maclean, p. 1601]) has almost exactly the 
same words. But, in addition to descriptions of 
the service, we now possess five 4th cent, liturgdes, 
of which at least the central part is extant in Ml : 
those, namely, of the Ethiopic Church Order, the 
Latin Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. 
(these two are almost the same, so far as they run 
parallel), the Testament of our Lord, and the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, and that of Sarapion, bishop of 
Thmuis in the Nile Delta. In all these, after the 
Sursum Corda, there is (in some cases with the 
Sanctus added) a Eucharistic Thanksgiving, giving 
thanks for our redemption, among other blessings, 
and, in doing so, introducing the narrative of file 
Lost Supper, mentioning more or less fully (see 
below) our Lord’s words and actions at it. Then 
come the Offering of the elements to God and the 
Invocation, asking for the Divine intervention (see 
8 , below). These three elements — ^narrative with 
thanksgiving, offering of the elements, and prayer 
—will be found to be the essence of all later litni' 
gies, whatever else may have been added. 

Before dealing 'vdth tne comments on the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of this period, it will be convenient to 


consider the omission of our Lord’s words in some 
authorities. Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) describes 
the service at Jerusalem {Cat. Lect, xxiii. 6 f.) ; he 
deals fully with the ‘ preface * with its mention of 
the heaven, earth, sea, the angels and archangels, 
and the Sanctus, and yet he says nothing of the 
commemoration of redemption, or of our Lord’s 
words, * This is my body,* etc. Immediately after 
mentioning the Sanctus he says : 

‘ T?utn we call upon God to send forth Hia Holy Spirit upon 
the gifts lying before Him, that He may make the bread the 
body of Christ and the wine the blood of Christ ; for whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost has touched is sanctified and changed,* 

This is what strikes him as the essential feature 
of the service. So in xxi. 3 he says that the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, is no longer mere bread, but the body of 
Christ. There is no evidence of the existence of 
the Words of our Lord in the Jerusalem liturgy of 
the 4th cent., and Cyril’s silence is significant as 
showing at least that they did not appear to him 
to be the principal act in the service. He com- 
ments on them elsewhere (xxii.) as used at the 
Last Supper, but not in connexion with the liturgy 
(Brightman, indeed, thinks that there is a litur- 
gical reminiscence about this chapter, just as the 
phrase * His undefiled hands and feet* in xx, 5 [On 
Eaptism] has a parallel in the Liturgy of St. James, 
Greek and Syriac iLit. Mast, and West., p. 469, 
n. 11]). However this may be, half of the Words 
of our Lord— -those over the cup — are omitted in 
the liturgy of the Test, of our Lord, which only 
alludes to them ; and so in the Abyssinian Anaphora 
of our Lord (below, § 7 ), which is derived from the 
Testament, and which, though it has inserted several 
later features, leaves the narrative of the Last 
Supper in the same mutilated state. The East 
Synan Lit. of the Apostles Adai and Mari, which 
in its essential features is probably to be dated 
before A,D. 431 (though it has received additions 
in course of time) J omits the words entirely. That 
this was not regarded, even at the beginning of the 
7 th cent., as an essential omission, however un- 
usual, appears from the curious opinion of Gregory 
the Great, that 

* it was the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the sacrificial 
oblation solely with {the Lord's] prayer ’ {Ep. he. 12 {26]). 

He contrasts the prayer in use in his day, 

* composed by some scholar,’ with our Lord’s own 
words : 

* Inconveniens visum est ut precem quam scholasticua com- 
posuerit super oblatione diceremus, et ipsam traditionem quam 
Bedemptor noster composuifc super ejus corpus et sangulnem 
non diceremus.* 

He appointed the Lord’s Prayer to be said 
directly after the Canon for this reason, There 
is no question whether Gregory’s opinion was 
right or wrong; but the fact that he held it 
shows that he did not consider the essence of the 
service to lie in the declaratory formula, but 
thought of the consecration as being effected by 
a prayer. 

5 , ratristic comment in this period. — ^Tuming 
to the comments of the Fathers of the 4th ana 
6 th centuries, we find the same conception of the 
consecration by a prayer. Basil {de Spvr. Sanct. 
xxvii, [ 66 ]) says : 

‘Which of the saints has left us In writing the words of in- 
' vocation at the making of the bread of the Bucharist 

and the cup of blesGdngV' 

I This shows the absence of any fixed form, 
j Athanasius (or pseudo- Athanasius?), in a sermon 
I to the newly -baptized quoted by Eutychius of 
Cottstantmo]^e in the 6 th cent. (dePaschate et de 
sacrosancta Much. 8 [Brightman, p. 633, n. 17 ; 
PC Ixxxvi. 2401, fr, 7]), says : 

I 1 Oonnolly {Liturgical Korn, of Narsai, p. Ixiv) more cau- 
; tionsly says that the extra-Anaphoral part, in so far os it is 
I represented by Harsai’s description of the Liturgy, is before 
1 1 . 1 ), iSO. But we may probably go further than tins. 
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‘When the great prayers and holy supplications are pro- 
nounced (apaiTefx4>^ta(n), the Word descends on the bread and 
tihecup, and [the bread] becomes His body^ (kcu y(vtTat,a.vrov 
trSiixa : cl. Sarapion, below, 8). 

Other Alexandrian writers speak of prayer for 
the Spirit. Thus, Athanasius’s successor, Peter, 
says that at the altar ‘ we invoke the descent of 
the Holy Ghost’ {Theodoret, HE iv. 19). Optatus, 
a Numidian bishop (o. a.d. 363) speaks (c. 
FarmenianuTYii vi. 1) of Almighty God being 
invoked, and the Holy Ghost being prayed for 
(‘postulatus *) and descending (of. c. Donat, vi. 1). 

Jerome {Ep. ci. [ixxiii. or cxlvi.] ‘ad Evan- 
gelum ’) says : ‘ The body and blood of Christ is 
made (‘conficitur') at the prayer of the priest.’ 
Ambrose {de Fide^ iv. 10 [125]) speaks of the ‘ sacra- 
ment which by the mystery of the sacred prayer 
k transfigured mto the flesh and blood. ’ Elsewhere, 
if (as is probable) the de MysUriis is his authentic 
work, Ambrose uses words which recall Tertullian; 

‘[In the consecration] the very words of the Lord, the 
Saviour, operate; for that sacrament which thou receivest 
is made by the word of Christ. . . . The Lord Jesus Himself 

g roclaims, “This is my body.'* Before the blessing of the 
eavenly words another nature is spoken of, after the con- 
secration the body is signified,’ etc. (de My it. ix. [62, 64]). 

If these two passages are both by Ambrose, we 
must interpret the latter, in the light of the former, 
to mean that our Lord’s command operates through 
the prayer of the priest (cf. Justin, above, 2). The 
de SacrammtiSt which is almost certainly later 
than Ambrose (see below, 6), has a similar passage, 
but in more explicit terms (iv. 5). 

Chrysostom’s evidence goes both ways. He says 
that 

‘the priest stands, not bringing down fire {like Elijah; cf, 
§ 178], but the Holy Spirit, and prays at length . . . that the 
grace falling on the sacrifice may through it inflame the souls 
of all * (da SaeerdotiOt ill. 4 [l7d]) ; and that ' the priest stands 
before the table stretching forth his hands to heaven, calling on 
the Holy Ghost to come and touch the glfto set forth ‘ (Bom. de 
Coemet. 8). 

Yet elsewhere he says : 

• It is not man who makes the gifts set forth to become the body 
and blood of Christ. . . . The priest stands filling a part (tnc^na 
rrknjptap), uttering those words: but thrower and grace are of 
Qod. “ This is my body,” saith he. This saying changes the 
gifts set forth; and as the word which said “Increase and 
multiply ”... was uttered once, but gives actual power to our 
nature to beget offspring through all time, so this word once 
rooken makes the sacrifice perfect at every table * (d* Frod. 
JudUBf Bom. i, 6). 

The last passage, like that quoted above from 
the de Mysteriis, recalls Tertulliau, but it stands 
alone among Eastern writings. It certainly sug- 
gests that it was the custom of Chrysostom to 
recite the words of our Lord at the Eucharist ; but 
that these words as uttered by the priest in the 
narrative form found in all liturgies are those 
which consecrate the Eucharist, he does not say ; 
indeed, he would seem rather by implication to 
deny it. He thinks of our Lord as consecrating 
the bread and wine at the last Supper by this 
declaration, or at least as consummatmg the con- 
secration thereby ; but he says that that declara- 
tion, once made by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
consecrates the Eucharist for all time. Putting 
with this passage those quoted immediately before 
it, we may take Chrysostom as teaching that every 
Eucharist is consecrated by the priest praying that 
our Lord’s declaration at the Last Supper may 
make effectual the particular act on which he and 
the people are then engaged. There is not in 
Chrysostom, or in any other ancient writer, any 
approach to the idea that, if a priest were merely 
to say over bread and wine the words ‘ This is my 
body’ and ‘This is my blood’ with a proper in- 
tention, a valid Eucharist would result. 

Augustine in one place (Serm. ined. vi.j FL 
xlvi. 835 f.) speaks of the ‘Word* (Verhum) being 
added to the bread and wine and of their be- 
coming thereby the body and blood of the Word ; 

* Acoedente verb© fit corpus eb sanguis Verb! * . . [the Salu- 
tation, ‘Sursum Oorda’ and Thank^ving mentaoued) ... at 


inde jam [auccedunb] quae aguntur in precibus sancbis . , . ut 
accedente verbo fiat corpus eb sanguis Ofiristi , . . adde 
verbum et fiet Sacramentum.* 

In Serm. 227, Ben. {in die Paechae, iv,), he says 
that the bread and cup are sanctified ‘ per verbum 
Dei.’ What is the ‘word’ here? In de Trin. Hi. 

4 [10], Ben. (A.D. 396), Augustine speaks of the 
elements being consecrated by the ‘mystic prayer,’ 
and only by the invisible operation of the Spirit of 
God. This last passage seems, especially when 
taken with the teaching of his countrymen Optatus 
(see above) and Fulgentius (see below), to show 
that Augustine used an invocation of the Holy 
Ghost at the Eucharist, and this would suit also 
the first passage about ‘ adding the word ’ ; the 
‘ verbum Dei’ in the second passage would suit 
better the Divine command at the Last Bupper, 
and, if so, we have a conception very like that of 
Clnrysostom. It should he added that Srawley 
thinks that at Hippo there was no invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in Augustine’s time {op. cit. p. 
160). 

The Cappadocian Fathers of the 4th cent, attest 
an invocation without stating its exact form. For 
Basil, see above. His brother Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks of the Encharistic bread as sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer (he interprets this Pauline 
phr^e personally), and of the virtue of the bene- 
diction oy which the change is accomplished {Cat. 
37). So Gregory of Nazianzus begs Amphilochius 
to pray for him in his illness at the Eucharist and 
to ‘draw down the Word by your word ’ {Ep. 171). 
On the usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 4th 
cent, see bdow, § 8. 

That the Eucharist is consecrated bf a prayer U an idea n( 0 ( 
confined to orthodox circles. Nestorius believed the same 
thing. In a fragment of his (F. A. Loofs. Bestoriana^ Halle, 
1906, p. 241) we read: ‘Christ is typically crucified {in the 
Eucharist], being elain with the eword of the priestly prayer.* 
And we may add the comment of a distinguished Nestorian on 
the subject. The newly published Miurgioal Bomiliu cif 
Narsai gives us the nearest approach that we have in Eastern 
books at so early a date (e. a.t». 600) to the doctrine of what has 
by some writers been called ‘the moment of consecration.* 
After saying that the chosen apostles have not made known 
to us what our Lord said, when ‘He gave thanks and blessed * 
at the Last Supper, and after describing what is recorded in 
the Gospels, with a traditional comment of Theodore, Ham! 
adds that to this effect ‘ the priest gives thanks before God,’ i.e, 
commemorates the lAst Supper ; then, after mentioning the 
Great Intercession which here. In East Syrian fashion, fouows, 
he describes the Epiclesis: ‘The priest . . . summons the 
Spirit to come down and dwell in the bread and wine and 
make them the Body and Blood of King Messiah. To the Spirit 
he calls, that He will also light down upon the assembled con- 
gregation, that by His gift it may be worthy to receive the 
Body and Blood, ^e Spirit descends upon the oblation without 
change (of place), and causes the power of His Godhead to dwell 
in the bread and wine, and compfetee the mystery of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead. . . . The Spirit cornea down at 
the request of the priest, be he never so great a sinner, and 
celebrates the Mysteries by ihe mediation of the priest whom 
He has consecrated. . . . Ihen the herald of the Church [the 
deacon] cries in that hour : “In silence and fear be ye standing ; 

^ “>0 with us. Iiet all the people be in fear at this moment 
ch the adorable Mysteries are being accomplished by 
the descent of the Spirit'^* (ed. Connolly, pp. 16-22), It will 
be noticed that even here there is no cut-and-dried theory 
of a ‘moment of oonsecraMon,* but only a statement that at 
the Epiclesis the consecration of the Bhicharlsfe by the power 
of the Spirit is completed. A similar proclamation by the 
deacon is stfiU on some occasions used in this place by the 
Syrians. 

We may close this review of Patristic comment 
by two quotations from Fathers of the 6th cent., 
which tend in somewhat diflerent directions. Ful- 
gentiua, bishop of Buspe in North Africa, says 
(0, A.D. 507): 

‘The Holy Ghost Is asked of the Father for the consecration 
of the sacrifice * (ad Mmirtmm, IL 7 ; of. 10, 12) ; so the fragment 
of the same writer e. Fobiantem, 25, 2& 

Ccesarius of Arles in A.B. 5(^ writes j 
‘When the creatures that are to be blessed with the heavenly 
words are placed on the sacred altars, before they are conse- 
crated by MIC invocation of the holy name, t&e suhstance of the 
bread and wine la there^ but after the words of Christ, the body 
and blood of Ohiist* (Horn. v. de JPasek. [FL Ixvii, 10561) 
Oeesarias^s thought seems to ran on the same lines as Chryaff*- 
tom's, as descrioed above. 
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6, Place of the Invocation. — Taking first the 
4tli cent, liturgies of the Church Orders and of 
Sarapion, and the Great Liturgies of the four 
families designated hy Brightman as Syrian, 
Egyptian, Persian {i.e, East Syrian or Nestorian), 
ana Byzantine (this includes the Armenian), and 
omitting the Great Intercession, which varies in 
position (see art. Intercession [Liturgical], 2 {c)\ 
the order of the central part of the service in all 
(except the Egyptian in one detail) is as follows. 
After the Sursnm Corda (which is prefaced by a 
benediction or salutation) comes the Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving, with a reference, in most cases, to 
the work of creation (cf. Irenmus, Maer, iv, xviii. 
4, 6, where emphasis is laid on the oblations being 
God’s creatures), and in all to that of redemption, 
introducing (except in some 4th cent, forms) ^ the 
Sanctus in reference to the angelic creation (which 
seems to he the reason of its occurrence here), and 
ending, except in the cases mentioned above (§ 4), 
with the recitation of our Lord’s deeds and words 
at the Last Supper. Then comes the oblation of 
the elements, which usually takes up the words, 
‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ and gives them 
as the reason for the act (hence this is often called 
the Anamnesis) ; and after it, in close conjunction, 
comes the Invocation. In this scheme the words 
of Jesus axe introduced in the recital of what 
happened at the Last Supper as part of the CoiU' 
memoration of Redemption. 

Next let us take the Boman rite. It is not 
known for certain how the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at Rome before the 5th century. Extem- 
poraneous worship may have lingered there much 
longer than elsewhere, for in early ages it was 
Jerusalem that ordinarily led the way with regard 
to liturgical matters, and Rome showed the most 
conservative spirit. When we first meet with the 
Roman rite, there are two difierences in detail 
from the scheme given above, {a) A prayer is 
found in the Eucharistic Thanksgiving before the 
Commemoration of Redemption, which in its 
earliest known form (in the de SacramentiSy iv. 
5f. [PZ xvi. 463], a North-Italian work, probably 
written at a place where the Roman and Milanese 
uses were combined, c, X.X>, 400; see Duchesne, 
Chr, Worships p. 177) runs as follows : 

* Make this oblation for ua (nobis) established (ascriptem), 
valid, reasonable, acceptable, for it is the figure of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, who, in the day before He suffered, 
took bread,’ etc. 

This is slightly altered in the present Boman 
canon, which probably goes back, at least in its 
main features, as far as Gregory the Great {6th 
cent.), to the following : 

* Which oblation do thou vouchsafe to make blessed, estab- 
lished, valid, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may become 
for our Bakes (nobis . . . fiatt the body and blood of thy most 
beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the day before/ etc. 
This prayer, the Quam oblationem, was developed by Oraumer 
itt the First English Prayer-Book (1649), and afterwards in the 
Scottish Liturgy of 16S7, into a more detailed Bpiclesis, with 
an invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

(5) After the Commemoration of Redemption and 
the oblation of the elements comes a prayer for 
the Divine intervention, as in. the other liturgies 
described above. It is made up of two parts, the 
Supra quae and the Bupplices te. But, instead of 
asking that the Holy (5host may come down to the 
earthly altar, it asks that the elements may he 
taken up by God’s holy^ angel to the heavenly 
altar. The two conceptions, though differing in 
form, are really one, and are both justified by NT 
usage, 

A writer In CQR (xxix, CISOO) 379) remarks that Hhe same 
facta cf grace are presented in two forms : we are said to be 
raised up with Ohrist and made to sit with Him and to be in 

Abysaiuian Anaphoras the Sanctus ia thrust in 
without any connexion with the context (Brightman, JThSt 
xii. 826). This may show that even lalier litairgies 

lacked this element. ] : 


the heavenly places (Eph 6i3) : and on the other hand the 
Holy Ghost is sent forth into our hearts, and is in us, and we 
are strengthened by the Spirit so that Ohrist comes to dwell in 
our hearts (Gal 4^, Jn 1417, Eph 

The earliest form of the prayers Supra quae and 
Supplices te is found in the de Sacrame7itis [loc, 
cit,). After the narrative of the Last Supper in 
the liturgy described in that work comes the obla- 
tion of the elements, followed by the words : 

* We ask and pray thee to take up this oblation on thy sublime 
altar by the hands of thy angels, as thou didst deign to take up 
the gift of thy servant just Abel and the sacrifice of our fore- 
father Abraham and that which Melchizedek the high priest 
ofiered to thee.‘ 

The present Roman canon has inverted these 
clauses, has changed ‘angels’ into ‘angel,’ and has 
made some additions; notably it expresses the 
purposes of the prayer : 

' that all we who receive the holy body and blood of thy Son 
. . . may be filled with every heavenly benediction and grace.* 
For the meaning of these passages see below, 9. The idea of 
the heavenly alter is first found in Irenseus (Uaer. iv. xviii. 6). 

We may next take the Gallican rite. The 
peculiarity of this rite is that the central parts 
of the Eucharistic service vary with the day and 
season, instead of being fixed, as in other liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. In other words, the Mass 
for each day is a distinct litur^. The only part 
which need detain us is that which corresponds to 
the Eastern Epiclesis, the ‘Post pridie,’ so called 
because it comes after the narrative of the Last 
Supper (‘Qui pridie quam pateretur’). On some 
occasions the ‘Post pridie’ contains an explicit 
prayer for the Holy Ghost, on others it does not ; 
but apparently it always or almost always asks 
for the Divine intervention in the mystery (see 
examples in Scudamore, Not, Euch.^^ 689, 594; 
Duchesne, p. Gummey, Com. of the Euch.^ 

334 ff.). On some days, also, the ‘Post Sanctus’ 
(a prajrer said after the Sanctus and before the 
Narrative of the Last Supper) contained an invoca- 
tion, or an anticipation of the invocation (see the 
‘ Post Sanctus ’ for Easter Even in the Missale 
Gothicum [Gummey, p. 337]). So in the Mozarahic 
Missal we find anticipatory invocations, sometimes 
mentioning the Holy Ghost and sometimes not, as 
well as invocations m the ‘ Post pridie ’ (Gummey, 
pp. 339, 350 f., 363, 358). 

The Egyptian rite is notewortl^ in this con- 
nexion as having an anticipatory Epiclesis before 
the Narrative of the Last Supper in addition to the 
normal one afterwards, though the anticipatory 
one is not usually very explicit. The words of 
Sarapion, ‘ Full is the heaven, full also is the earth 
of thy excellent glory ; Lord of hosts, fill also this 
sacrmce with thy power and thy participation,’ 
are taken up and amplified in the Greek Eiturgy 
of St. Mark (Brightman, p. 132) and in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril (p. 176), The latter ampli- 
fies the last sentence thus j 

* Fill this also thy sacrifice, O Lord, with thy blessing that 
is from thee, through the descent upon it of thine Holy Spirit, 
and in blessing bless and in purifying purify these thy precious 
gifts which have been set before thy face, this bread and tibia 

OU]^' 

The moat marked development of this invocation 
before the Narrative is in a newly-discovered frag- 
ment of an Egyptian Anaphora, perhaps of the 6rii 
or 7th cent., which has : 

* Fill us also with the glory that is with thee, and vouchsafe 
to send down thy Holy Ghost on these creatures, and make the 
bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohrist, and the 
cup the blood of the New Testament. For our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, in the night in which He was betrayed [the 
narrative of the Institution follows} . . . ye announce my death 
and confess my resurrection. We announce thy death, we con- 
fess thy resurrection, and pray . . ,* ; here the fragment ab- 
ruptly ends, and all the rest is wanting (P. de Puniet, JReport of 
the Mtij&Uenth Such. C<mgrm [1908], London, 1909, p. 882 f.: 
Cabrol, i>ACL il. 1882fi!.). 

There is no reason to suppose that an Anamnesis 
and Epiclesis did not follow, as in the other Egyp- 
tian Anaphoras which have an anticipatory invo- 
cation before the Narrative. There is no trace of 
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any such anticipatory Epiclesis in the liturgies of , 
the Church Orders, and!” from the evidence given j 
above it is clear that the invocation in this frag- ! 
inent is a development (for we can see it in the j 
process of growing) and not the survival of an 
antique feature. The development may have been 
due to an imitation of the Koman rite. A still 
more striking instance of an anticipatory Epiclesis 
may be seen in a prayer to the Son in the Coptic 
St, Mark and St. Cyril and in the present Ethiopic 
Liturgy (Brightman, pp. 148, 204; E. Kenaudot, 
Lit, Orient. ColL^, Frankfort, 1847, i. 2) ; this is 
said when the elements have just been put on the 
altar, before the lections are read, and is called in 
the Coptic the ‘ prayer of (or over) the Prothesis* 
(see Renaudotis note, p. 168). It runs thus: 

* 0 Master, Lord Jesus Christ, . . . make thy face to shine 
on this bread and on this cup which we have set on this thy 
priestly table : bless, sanctify, and hallow them, and change 
them that this bread may become indeed thy holy body, and ' 
that which is mixed in this cup indeed thy precious blood ; and 
may they become to us all for participation and healing and 
salvation of onr souls and bodies and spirits. ’ 

On these anticipatory invocations it may he ob- 
served that, however puzzling they may be to the 
more logical Western mind, to the more subtle 
Eastern mind they would be natural enough. In 
Divine mysteries there is no such thing as time, 
just as there is no such thing as space, 

7. The Person or Persons addressed in the 
Invocation. — In the most ancient authorities some- 
times the Holy Trinity is addressed, sometimes 
the Son or the Holy Ghost, but more often the 
Father. Doubt occasionally arises because the 
phrase ‘invocation of a Person* may mean a 
prayer for Him to come, or a prayer addressed to 
Him 5 but an * invocation of the Holy Trinity * can 
only mean prayer addressed to the Holy Trinity, 
In the 2nd cent,, Irenaeus speaks of the invocation 
of God or of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or 
of the Holy Trinity, In the 4th cent, Cyidl of 
Jerusalem speaks of invoking the Father in the 
Eucharist to send the Holy Ghost (Gat. Lect. xxiii, 
7), and by ‘invocation of the Holy Ghost* (xxi. 8) 
he probably means prayer for the Holy Ghost 
On the other hand, in xix. 7 ne speaks of the ‘ holy 
invocation of the adorable Trinity"* to consecrate 
the Eucharist, and contrasts it with the ‘ invoca- 
tion of unclean spirits.* This can only mean in- 
vocations addressed to the Holy Trinity and to 
unclean spirits respectively. Thus in Cyrirs time 
it was perhaps the custom sometimes to address 
the Fatner, sometimes the Holy Trinity. In the 
liturgies of the Ethiopia Church Order, the Verona 
Fragments, the Apostolic Constitutions, and Sara- 
pion, the Father is addressed. But the Oblation 
and Invocation (such as it is) in the Testament of 
our Lord are addressed to the Holy Trinity (L 23) : 

* We offer to thee thl$ thanksgi^g. Eternal Trinity, 0 Lord 
Jesus Ohriat, O Lord tbe Father ... 0 Lord the Holy Ghost ; 
we have brought [this la the best reading] this drink and this 
food to [the MSS have ‘ of’] thy holiaess ; <^us6 that it may be 
to us not for condemnation,’ etc. 

Just before this our Lord had been addressed : 

‘ Rememberiing therefore death and resurrection, we offer 
to thee bread and the cup,’ etc. 

It was perhaps in view of such formulae that the 
Council of Hippo in 393 (can. 21 [C. J, Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 398]) for- 
bade Eucharistic invocations to be addressed to 
any but the Father ; 

‘ In prayer no one shall address the Son instead of the Father, 
or the Father instead of the Son, exc^t at the tdtar when 
prayer shall alw'ays be addressed to the Father, ISTo one shall 
make use of strange forms of prayer without having first con- 
sulted well-lnstracted brethren.’ 

If this is aimed at books like the Testament, the 
langua^ is not unsuitable, for the Prayers in that 
manualshow considerable confusion in the Persons 
addressed. The AWssinian Anaphora of our Lord, 
derived from the Testammt, retains the peculiar 


features (as to the Oblation and Epiclesis) of its 
prototype; but before the address to the Holy 
Trinity (which it slightly modifies) it inserts an 
invocation of tlie more usual type, asking for tlie 
Holy Ghost, and addressed, as we see from its 
wording, to the Father, though from what had 
immediately preceded we should have thought 
that it was addressed to the Son. It is, in fact, a 
very clumsy insertion (this Anaphora is given in 
Cooper-Mad ean, Test, of our Lord, p, 245 ff.).^ In 
the Great Liturgies the Invocation is addressed to 
the Father. 

8. The object of the Invocation. — We may group 
Invocations in three classes: (a) tliose which do 
not explicitly pray for the Holy Ghost ; {b) those 
in which the intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for, without any explicit mention of a change 
in the elements ; and (c) those (the great majority) 
in which the intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for that He may change the elements and 
make them to be our Lord*s body and blood. 

(a) The invocation in Sarapion*s sacramentary 
(o. A.D. 350) exhibits some confusion between the 
Word and the Spirit, and prays that the Word may 
descend (for the Gr. text, with notes by Brightman, 
see JThSt i. 88 if., 247 ff. ; for an Eng. tr. see 
J. Wordsworth’s ed., London, 1899). It runs 
thus : 

‘ 0 God of truth, let thy holy Word come upon this bread, that 
the bread may become body of the Word, and upon this cup 
that the cup may become blood of the Truth, end make all who 
communicate to receive a medicine of life. , . . For we have 
invoked thee, the Uncreated, in [the] Holy Spirit’ 

It is possible that X670S is used in two senses 
here, the first time as the Divine command thy 
holy word*), and the second time, by a sort of 
paronomasia, as the Eternal Word. But probably 
there is merely a confusion of thought, of which 
we find some mstancea elsewhere in early times 
(e.g., Tertullian, adv. Frax. 26, ‘ hie Spiritus Dei, 
idem erit Sermo*; cf, also Justin, ApoL i. S3, 66, 
Herraas, Sim. v. vi. 6fi'., ix, i. 1, ps.-Ulem. S Cor. 
ix, 5, xiv. 3, 5, and perhaps Aristides, Apol. 16), 
It may be permissible to conjecture that the reason 
of this confusion of language, such as it is, cornea 
from the fact that all that the Eternal Word does 
for us is done through the Spirit. He is with us 
‘ alwayj even unto the end of the world * (Mt 28*®), 
but it is through the Comforter that He comes to 
ns (Jn 16^^). Perhaps, therefore, before the Mace- 
donian controversy arose, it seemed immaterial to 
some of the early Fathers whether they prayed for 
the Word or for the Spirit to come. It is probable 
that Athanasius’s invocation prayed for the descent 
of the Word (above, 5) ; this was perhaps an 
Alexandrian peculiarity (for Origen see ^). After 
Sarapion the invocation of the Word disappears, 
though, as Swete remarks (Eoly Spirit m the 
Ancient Church, London, 1912, p. 292), ‘ the thought 
of the Logos descending on the elements was not 
altogether abandoned* (see passage in Eutychius 
given above, 5). But, while we find the same 
thought in the Cappadocian Fathers (above, 5), 
whose literary affinities were Alexandrian, there is 
no evidence of a Logos-invoeation in Cappadocia, 
Srawley [op. cit. p. 126) re^ds it as practically 
certain that the Holy Spirit was named in the 
invocation of that Church* 

The most eminent example of the omission of 
the mention (or, at least, direct mention) of the 
Holy Ghost is the Roman liturgy. Neither the 
Quam oUaiiomm nor the later prayer for the 
Divine intervention {Supra mme and mpjilices te) 
mentions the Holy Ghost ; the latter asks that the 

r I6 hari be«u sug^feed by the present writer (STtesL of mt 
Lord, p. 167) that Ms carious Anaphora was a connecting link 
batwecii the TnUtTmiU and the modern Abyssinian liturgy. 
But K Bishop iJThSt xii. [1911] p. 899) gives reasons for think- 
ing that it is rather a version of me Te&tammt Htin^ enriched 
from the already existing Abysshdan rite. 
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elements may be taken up by ‘the holy angeV^ 
to the heavenly altar, as has already been described 
(above, 6). 

(b) The implicit form is that found in the Ethiopic 
Church Order (Brightman, p. 190) and the Verona 
Fragments (ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 107) : 

‘ Send thy Holy Spirit on the oblation of this Church ; give it 
together unto ail them, that partake [for] sanctification and 
[Ver. Fmtj, better : all saints who partake] lor fulfilling with 
the Holy Ghost,* etc. 

The liturgy used by St. Chrysostom at Antioch 
was probably similar in this respect (see the first 
two quotations from his writings given above, 5). 
The Testament of our Lord is even less explicit in 
its invocation ; the Holy Ghost is not directly 
asked for, though He is named in the address to 
the Holy Trinity, and only the blessing to the 
communicants is explicitly mentioned (above, 7). 
The Nestorian or East Syrian Lit, of Adai and 
Mari (above, 4) has an invocation of this implicit 
form, though it has in addition a prayer for the 
blessing and hallowing of the oblation : 

‘May thy Holy Spirit, 0 my Lord, come and rest upon this 
oblabion of thy servants, and may He bless and hallow it, and 
may it be to us, 0 my Lord, for pardon,' etc. 

(c) The explicit form is found already in the 4th 
cent. ; Cyril of Jerusalem has it (above, 4), as also 
have the Apost. Constitutions (viii. 12) ; 

‘We implore thee . . . to send down upon this sacrifice thy 
Holy Spirit . . . that Ho may show this bread as the 

body of thy Christ, and this cap as the blood of thy Christ, that 
they who partake thereof may be strengthened in godliness,’ 
etc. 

Similar explicit invocations are found in the 
Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord (above, 7), in the 
Egyptian Anaphora described in the Sahiaic Eccles, 
Canonsy § 66 (Brightman, p. 462), and in all the 
Great Liturgies (except Adai and Mari) if they 
have an express invocation of the Holy Ghost at 
all. Sarapion also has an explicit invocation, 
though it does not invoke the Holy Ghost. 

It seems clear from the evidence here detailed 
that the implicit type of invocation is somewhat 
older than the explicit ; and, indeed, it would be 
almost impossible for the former to be evolved out 
of the latter. 

9. Interpretation of the evidence. — If we ap- 
proach the evidence without any theory as to what 
are the words or the moment of the Eucharistic 
consecration — and to deal with evidence after we 
have made our theories is a fatal mistake— we shall 
be impressed by the fact that, however much 
different ages and different countries may have 
used divergent details in their Eucharistic worship, 
the general scheme of the service was one and 
the same throughout Christian antiquity. The 
Eucharist, at least from the 2nd cent,, was conse- 
crated by a prayer, whether the prayer asked for 
the Holy Ghost, or for the Word, or for neither 
explici^. But how are we to regard the invocation 
of the BDoly Ghost? It would appear that before 
the rise of the Macedonian controversy about the 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person was not even in the 
East always mentioned in the Eucharistic Epi- 
clesis. Indeed (now that the Pfafifian fragments 
of Irenmus have been dismissed as modem forgeries 
[Harnaok, TU v, 3]), there is no certain evidence of 
the Holy Spirit being mentioned in the invocations 
before the 4th cent, ; the evidence is only conse- 
quential, and E. Bishop (App. to ConnolIy^s Lit. 
Rom, of Narsai, p. 136 if.) even treats the kind of 
Epiclesis which became universal in the East and 
common in the West (see the Gallioan and African 
evidence, above, 5, 6) as an invention of the 4th 
century- He rightly calls attention to the fact 
that, in combating the Pneumatomachi, the Ortho- 

1 An atbraobiva theory identifies the angel with the Holy 
Spirit (see de PUniet, op. ett. p. 893) ; but wae de Sacramentia 
has the plural ' angels.* 

8 Ot. Basirs use ot above, 5 . For other parallels see 

Srawloy, p. 105 n. 


dox did not appeal to the work of the Holy Ghost 
in consecrating the Eucharist, while they did ap- 
peal to His work in baptism, ^ But the argument 
from silence here, as so often, is precarious ; for at 
the very time when the controversy arose, and 
when it is said that the silence of the Orthodox 
shows that they were not in the habit of using an 
Epiclesis of the Holy Ghost at the Eucharist, we 
find Cyril of Jerusalem (A,D. 348) and the liturgies 
of the Ethiopic Church Order and of the Verona 
Fragments (which, or their common original, must 
almost certainly be dated about then) attesting its 
use, and (what is important) betraying absolutely 
no idea that it was a novelty. It will be remem- 
bered that Cyril and Sarapion were contemporaries. 
Is it possible to explain the extraordinarily wide- 
spread — almost universal — use of the custom from 
that time forward, without a protest from any one, 
in most diverse countries, if it were an invention 
of that period ? Is it not much more probable that 
the prayer for the Holy Ghost goes back to a much 
more remote time, although it was not the only 
form in use ? It would seem that in this matter, 
as in others, the rise of heresy had indirectly a 
beneficial result; it forced the Church to think 
more clearly about the work of the Third Person. 
In the invocation of the Holy Ghost we have an 
instance of the experience of Christianity, after 
' various trials, showing what were the forms most 
I suitable for liturgical use. 

Again, if we start with no pre-conceived theory, 
there seems to be no reason why the invocation 
should always be in the same place, or why there 
should not be more than one invocation in the same 
service. The Egyptian rite has a sort of invocation 
before the Narrative of the Last Supper, or even 
in the preliminary service, and a fuller one after 
the Narrative (see above, 6). The Koman rite 
has the same feature. But there is no reason 
for denying that both prayers are, in their own 
way, invocations. No doubt, if we start with a 
theory that the consecration takes place at a 
particular moment, as when it is said tliat at the 
word ‘rneum’ in the phrase ‘Hoc est enim corpus 
meum,* the bread is transubstantiated,^ then we 
shall be obliged by the theory to hold that the 
Supra guae and the Supplices te in the Roman rite 
are merely petitions for a blessing on the com- 
municants ; but this is a very ditncult position. 
It is, indeed, common ground that almost all known 
liturgies have, at the place where these prayers 
occur, a petition for the communicants ; the 
Epiclesis states this as the reason for its petition 
for Divine intervention. But that is a very different 
thing from saying that the Roman prayers in 
question were designed by their author merely to 
pray for this blessing, and that the consecration 
was conceived as having already taken place. 
Several considerations make such supposition 
improbable. In the de Sacramentis (iv. 6), where 
these prayers are first found, there is no prayer for 
a blessing on the communicants. And, if the 
prayers have only this meaning, why should the 
elements already consecrated be taken up by 
the angel to the heavenly altar ? What would be 
the significance of the reference to the offerings of 
Abel and Melchizedek and the rest ? Further, if 
a prayer for a blessing is all that is meant, it is 
unnecessary, as such a prayer already occurs in the 
Quam oblationem {* nobis fiat *). And the difference 
of nomenclature shows that these prayers were 
regarded as completing the consecration. After 
the narrative of the Institution the oblation is 
called bre^ (in the Unde et memores) ; but after 

1 The theory that;, in the Botnan rite, by the time the Word9 
of our Lord have been uttered the consecration is complete is 
not quite the same thing* as this, inasmuch as it does not bind 
the holder of it to the idea that the consecration is effected onlv 
by a declaratory formula. 
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the Supplkts U it is always called the body and 
blood of our Lord— at the commixture (cf. 
Duchesne, p. 182). It appears, therefore, that the 
interpretation of writers of the school of Duchesne 
takes a view of the case which is more in accord- 
ance with the facts, namely, that the Supra guaR 
and Supplices te exactly correspond to the Epiclesis 
after the Narrative of the Last Supper which is 
found in the Eastern and usually in the Gallican 
liturgies, and are intended to be at least a part of 
the words of consecration. 

The devout Christian need not ask too parti- 
cularly, nor can he expect to know, at what 
moment God consecrates the elements ; it is enough 
for him to be assured that, when all has been said, 
the consecration has been completed. 

10. Invocation at baptism and confirmation. — 
The prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost is also 
in some early authorities called an Epiclesis. The 
bishop, in normal cases, was present at the admini- 
stration of baptism, though he did not usually 
himself baptize ; and directly after the immersion 
the newly-baptized were brought to him, and he 
prayed for them (either before or at the laying on 
of hands) that the Holy Ghost might be given to 
them (cf. Ac 8^®* Tertullian, who mentions the 
laying on of hands as an act distinct from the 
anointing, says : 

‘Having come oub of tte laver, we are anointed with the 
blesBed unction. , . , After that, a hand is Imposed, calling on 
(advocans) and inviting the Holy Spirit by a benediction 
jBapt. 7f.). 

In the Verona Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. 111) 
the bishop, after the newly-baptized have been 
anointed by a presbyter and clothed and brought 
into the church, lays hands (or a hand) on them 
and * invokes'; the prayer is given. In the 
Testament of our Lora the same thmg is found ; 
the prayer is expressly called ‘the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost ' which the bishop ‘says and invokes 
over them' (ii. 9). In other Church Orders a 
similar prayer is given, but it is not expressly called 
an invocation. It may perhaps be added that in 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas there is an invocation 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit before the baptism, 
at the anointing (ed. Bonnet, p, 68 ; Anfe-JVic. Chr, 
Lib. xvi. 404), 

The invocation after the immersion has no connexion with 
the invoking of the Divine name at the immersion, of which we 
read in Justin {Apol. i. 61 : ‘the name of God, the Father of all, 
the Lord, ia named upon him ’) and in the Awst. Cmist. (iii. 16 X 
‘ naming the Epiclesis of Father and Son and Holy Ghost, thou 
Shalt baptize them in water*), for these refer only to the words 
used in baptizing. The same may he said of the allusions in 
Ac 1617 (from Am 9^2) and Ja 27 (‘ the honourable name which 
was invoked [ewtutAijfltV] upon you * ; cf, Nu 627). 


Litbraturb.— L. A. Hoppe, DU EpikUsU. Schaffhausen, 
1864; W, E. Scudamore, 2, London, 1876, 

pp. 672-694; J. Wordsworth, Holy OommunUn^t Oxford, 
1910, pp. 100-102 ; E. S. Ffoulkes, Primitive C<m$evraUm af 
the Euehariatio Ohlatim, London, 1886 ; F. E. Brightman, 
JMurgies BdsUm and Western, voL i,, Oxford, 1806 [an in- 
valuable mine of liturgical material] ; H, B. Swete, ‘ Eucharistic 
Belief in the Second and Third Centuries,* in JThSt iii. [10O2J 
161 ff.; J, H. Srawley, The Early Butory of the Liturgy, 
Cambridge, 1913; J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The TestOr 
mmt of out Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 170-176, 2pt; I-. 
Duchesne, Origines du culte ohrMUn (Eng. tr,, Christian wor- 
ship, its Origin and Evolution'^, London, 1912), chs. ll., vL, vll. ; 
P. BatifibI, Mudea d'hiatoire ei de thdologU waitive, 2nd ser., 


(1009); A. J. Maclean, AncUnt Church Ordm, ^brito. 


1906; W. C. Bishop, ‘Primitive 

Holy Eucharist,* in CQR Ixvi. [1908] mfL; D. Stone, 
‘Euoharistac Doctrine and the Canon of the Eoman Moss/ in 
OQU Ixvii, [1908] 24 ff. A. J. MaCLBAK. 


INVOCATION (Eoman).— It was believed by 
the Eomans that, if a prayer was to be tr^y effec- 
tive, it must be directed specially to the deity 
within whose sphere of power its fulfilment lay, 


and that this deity must be invoked by his right 
name ; so Arnobius, iii. 43 ; 

‘ Usque adeo res exigit propriatim deos scire nec amhigere nec 
dubitare de unius cumsque vi noniinis, ne si alienis ritibus efc 
appellation ibus fuerint invocati, ot aures habeanfc strucfcas et 
placulis nos teneant inexplicabilibus obligatos.* 

To know the right name of the competent deity 
was to possess a real power of compulsion over him 
(cf. A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie^, Leipzig, 
1910, p. 110 L); hence the names of the specilic 
tutelary deities of Home were kept secret, in order 
that they might not he used for evil ends by the 
enemies of the State (Serv, ii. 351 ; * iure pon- 
tificum cautum esfc ne suis nominibus del Romani 
appeliarentur, ne exaugurari possent'; cf. Georg. 

i. 498 ; Piin. MN xxviii, 18 ; Macr. Bat. iii. 9. 
3). This explains also why it was regarded as of 
the utmost importance to invoke the gods in the 
proper form, and why every precaution was taken 
to avoid mistakes, if a suppliant was in doubt as 
to the right name of the deity he desired to address, 
he either uttered a variety of names for the deity 
to choose from (so Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 20 : ‘ Matutine 
pater sen lane libentius aiidia') or added some 
such formula as ‘ sive quo alio nomine fas est nomi- 
nare' (Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 10 ; cf. Serv. JEn. ii, 351 ; 
Apul. Metam. xi. 2 ; CIL xi. 1823) or ‘ quisquis es ’ 
[e.g.f Verg. iv. 577, and the note of Servius : 
‘“quisquis es” secundum pontificum inorem, qui 
sic precantur ; “ luppiter omnipotens vel quo alio 
te nomine appellari volueria”'; cf. E. Korden, 
Agnostos Theos, Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, p. 144 f. }. 

If, however, the suppliant did not know which 
deity was concerned with the matter in hand, a 
variety of expedients was open to him. He might 
omit the divine name altogether, and substitute for 
it a phrase like ‘ Genio urbis Romae sive mas sive 
femina' (Serv. ASn. ii.351 ; cf. Macr. Sat. iii. 8. 3 ; 
Plut. Q%msU Mom, 61) or ‘sive deo sive dese in 
cuius ttttela hie lucus locusve est * (so among the 
Arval Brothers [GIL vi. 2099, ii. 3 ; cf. G. Henzen, 
Acta fratmm Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, pp. 144-146]) 
— ^a duhitationis exeepiio (Amob. iii, 8 ; cf. Gell. 

ii. 28. 21), of which we have numerous instances 
in extant formulae of prayer alike in literature 
(Cato, de Agric, 139; ^facr. Sat, iii. 9. 7) and in 
inscriptions on altars (CIL vi. 110 = 30701, 111 ; 
Mphemeris Mpigraphica, v. 1043, ix. 608) ; on these 
cf. C, Pascal, in Bull, archeol, comun, xxii. [1894] 
188 ff. = Siudi di anticMtd e mitologia, Milan, 
1898, p. 85 ff. In many cases, however, the wor- 
shipper simply applied a new name to the deity. 
It IS certain that many of the reco^ized Roman 
deities derived their origin from the practice of 
invoking as divine things lying close at hand (e,g,f 
ianus, ‘ the door,' vesta, * the hearth '), or of using 
the names of the evils which the prayer was de- 

I signed to avert (e.g,, fehris, ‘fever,^ roligus, ‘ mil- 
dew on grain'), or of the virtues and conditions 
prayed for («.pr., fides, ‘ fidelity,* concordia, ‘ agree- 
ment') as the names of divme beings. In such 
cases it was of importance to deiine clearly the 
conception of the higher power thus invoked, and 
to express its connotation fully. Hence the gods 
frequently received double names, meant to indi- 
cate their character from two contrasted points of 
view, as, e,g., Anna Peienna, wlio could grant a 
favourable year’s banning (anwire) and year's 
end (perannare ) ; Genita Mana, who presided over 
biiih and death ; Patulcius Clusivins, the god of 
the opening and shutting of doors or gates, etc. 
Again, the suppliant might break up the action for 
which he sought divine aid into its several com- 
ponent elements, and frame for each of these an 
appropriate divine name. Thus, while in the 
smrum CermU the fianien ofibred the sacrifice to 
the goddesses Tellus and Ceres, he gave definite 
expre^ion to what he asked of them by invoking 
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twelve names which covered the hushandman’s 
work from the first ploughing to the delivery of 
the grain from the granary, viz, Vervactor, Reda- 
rator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Oharator, Occator, Sar- 
ritor, Subruncinator, JMessor, Convector, Conditor, 
Promitor (Serv, Georg, i. 21), and, similarly, the 
Arval Brothers, by way of expiating the acts of 
bringing down, cutting, and burning a fig-tree that 
had grown on the roof of their temple, offered sacri- 
fice to three newly created deities, viz. Deferunda, 
Commolenda, and Addenda, while on another occa- 
sion of the same kind they sacrificed to Coinquenda 
and Addenda (Henzen, op. cit. 147 f.). In the case 
of gods whose range of power was very wide, it was 
necessary to specify the particular matter in which 
their help was required ; and from this arose the 
practice of dividing the personality of certain deities 
and investing the component elements with distinct 
epithets, of which quite a number might appear to- 
gether in a single prayer. Thus, e.g.^ the Arval 
Brothers, in the vow wnich they made for the tri- 
umphant return of Trajan from the Dacian cam- 
paign in A.D. 101 {CIL vi. 2074, i. 25 ff.), invoked 
not only Juppiter Optimus Maximus and Mars 
Pater, hut also Juppiter Victor and Mars Victor. 
In the case of so multiform a deity as Fortuna, the 
suppliant was above all concerned to direct his 
prayer to the proper quarter, so that, if, c.o., he 

S ed for the favourable issue of a battle, he ap- 
id to ‘ Fortuna huiusce diei,’ i.e. the particular 
3?ortuna in whose hands lay the destiny of the day 
of battle (Wissowa, Bel. und KuU. aer Bomer^, 
Munich, 1912, p. 262). Great care was also taken 
that no divine power who had a right to be invoked 
should be passed over. Hence, after all the deities 
specially concerned had been duly invoked in a 
prayer, it was customary to add a ‘ generalis invo- 
catio ’ which should include all the others : 

* Post specialem isvocatioDem transit ad generalitatem, ne 
^[uod numen praetereat, more pontificum, per quos ritu veteri 
in omnibus sacris post speoiales deos, quos ad ipsum sacrum 
quod flebat necesse erat invocari, generaliter omnia numina 
Invocabantur * (Serv. Gtcrg. 1. 21 ; cf. viii, 108, i. 10), 

This practice finds parallels in Greek prayers {cf. 
O, Crusius, Untersuehungen zu den Mimiamben des 
HerondaSf Leipzig, 1893, p. 80**^ j B. Wiinseh, in 
AJiWyn. [1904] 100). 

In forms of prayer that have come down to us, 
accordingly, the group of deities addressed is very 
frequently rounded on with some such formula as 
^ di deaeque omnes,’ or, more definitely, ‘ di omnes 
coelestes vosque terrestres vosque infemi^ (Li'vy» 
i. 32. 10), or ‘ di novensiles, di indigetes, di quihus 
est potestas nostrorum hostiumque ^ {ib. viii. 9. 6). 
With this custom is connectecl the requirement 
that in every prayer, no matter to what god it 
was addressed, Janus and Juppiter should be in- 
voked first of all (Macr. Sat. i. 16. 25 ; cf. Cato, 
de Agric. 141 [see also 134] i * lanum lovem vino 
praefamino*), and that the series of gods invoked 
should always begin with Janus and end with 
Vesta (Cic. ae Nat. Beor. ii. 67, and other passages, 
as cited by Wissowa, op. cit. 103). 

LiTi:iunJBa.-~G. Appel, De nommotum preeaUonihuB (Re- 
ligiorngesehiehil. Vf^mohe und Vorarheiten, vii. 2), Giessen, 
1909, p. 75 ff.*, G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
rSm. Religions- und Stadtgeseh,^ Munich, 1904, p, 327 ft, 

G. WISSOWA. 

INWARD LIGHT.— See Experience (Religi- 
ous) ; Friends, Society op. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHY.— The schools of phil- 
osophy that arose in Ionia, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and among the adjacent islands, during the 
6th cent. B.O., are above all remarkable for their 
originality and vigour. With them begins the 
great march of Greek philosophy, and even their 
fragments are stimulating to this day. It is hard 
to nx precisely the limits of the term * Ionic.’ In 
80 active a period of thought, systems gave birth 


to other systems with astonishing rapidity, and 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Anaxa- 
goras, all of them bred in Ionia, were deeply in- 
fluenced by the speculations around them. All 
historians would agree, however, that Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the earliest in 
time, form to some extent a class apart, and most 
would confine the distinctive name to these three 
and their immediate disciples. But Xenophanes 
seems to come nearer to them than to their great 
successors, and we may include him here, especially 
as he gives particular expression to the religious 
side of their views. Dominant in the four is the 
recognition of matter, motion, and physical causa- 
tion — i.e. of objects extended in space, and orderly 
movements and changes in space— as being them- 
selves manifestations of the Absolute Reality. 
There is a marked aversion to earlier anthropo- 
morphic ideas, and to all such mythology as that 
in which a storm at sea would be explained simply 
as due to the incalculable wrath of a Poseidon. 
At the same time this 'matter* with which our 
philosophers are concerned does not ap|>ear to be 
conceived as anything apart from spirit. They 
shrink from imagining it in terms of mere mechan- 
ism, but do not ask themselves the precise distinc- 
tion between mechanism and spirit, or the precise 
connexion between them — questions, certainly, 
that no one has answered yet. But, with the 
possible exception of Xenophanes, these early 
thinkers do not even raise such questions, at least 
not expressly : in Hegelian language, they do not 
ask how far space can be taken as an adequate 
manifestation of the Absolute ; they are absorbed 
rather in the simple feeling that it is a manifesta- 
tion. They feel that things do happen in the way 
of mechanical and physical * causation,* one event 
in space and time being followed by another as its 
necessary ‘effect*; that a cloud, e.g., is formed 
and will be formed by an exhalation from the sea, 
not by the god choosing to send his messenger 
wrapped in a magic veil. At the same time, they 
insist that these physical processes are, in some 
rofound sense wnich they do not determine, 
ound up with life, mind, and divinity. Thus 
they have been called ‘ hylozoists’ {ifXi 7 =‘ matter,* 
^a;7i=‘ life*), since they assert a union, though an 
undefined union, between the two; or, rather, 
they do not assert it, they assume it, for they have 
hardly reached the stage of distinguishing the two 
as two. Aristotle sees the danger of fliis inde- 
finiteness, one result of which was to make ex- 
tended things and movements in space as such 
appear to be the sole causes of all that existed, 
including the movements themselves and the glory 
and beauty of the universe (Met, A 3, 983^ 6-984^* 20). 
But no criticism can do justice to these pioneers 
that does not recognize the immense service done 
to thought by initiating research into the pro- 
perties of space and the physical qualities of 
things, and connecting with this, rather than with 
mere mythological fancies, the search for the ab- 
solute truth about the universe and God. Science 
and mathematics are not in themselves metaphysics 
and theology, but there will never be a great meta- 
physic that does not take account of them, and 
never a great theology that does not take account 
of metaphysic. 

I. Thales. — It is significant that Thales, the 
first of these thinkers, is said to have brought 
the elements of geometry to Greece, having studied 
the science in Egypt and made discoveries of his 
own (Ritter-Preiler, Hist. PUL Grcecce, 9 E and 
reff. there). But how far it was a true deductive 
science and not a mere collection of rules learnt 
empirically, it is difficult to say. Our direct in- 
formation for Egypt is derived from a document 
written, probably about 1600 B.C., by the priest 
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Aahmes (on the Rhind j>apyrns now in the British 
Musenm). Mathematicians who have studied this 
treatise state that it refers to a rule for ‘deter- 
mining the trigonometrical ratios of certain angles ’ 
(see W, Ball, A Short Eistory of Mathematics, 
London, 1888, p. but they are not sure 

whether this rule could not have been discovered 
by mere observation of special instances, without 
the general reason being known. On the other 
hand, the Greek Democritus, writing in the 5th 
cent. B.C., and boasting of his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, asserts that he has not found himself sur- 
passed even by the Eg;^ptians in the construction 
of diagrams ‘ accompanied by demonstration ’ {ixerb, 
diroSe^toif [Ritter- Preller, 188]). This at once sug- 
gests that, though hy that time the Greeks had 
outstripped the Egyptians, they recognized that 
demonstration and deduction were present from 
the first in the foreign teaching. This agrees with 
Aristotle’s remark that mathematics arose first in 
Egypt, because there the priests had leisure, and 
leisure is necessary for all the liberal studies that 
go beyond utility {Met, A 1, 981^ 20). Thus it 
seems quite possifie that Proclus had good founda- 
tion for his opinion that there was a true ‘ general ’ 
element in tne mathematics of Thales, t.e. a true 
element of deduction (Proclus, in Euclid, 19 
[Ritter-Preller, 9 E]). Proclus is writing c. A.l>. 
450, but he quotes Eudemus (c, 325 B.C.), who un- 
doubtedly thought that Thales must have grasped 
the general principle that a triangle is determined 
when the base and the angles at the base are 
given ; for otherwise, Eudemus held, he could not 
have measured the distances of ships at sea, as he 
is said to have done (his base, apparently, ‘ being 
a tower, and the base angles being obtained by 
observation* [BaD, p. 14; Proclns, p. 352. 14]). 

Thus we may see in Thales the first beginnings 
of that insight into the real importance of mathe- 
matics both for science and for metaphysics which 
so deeply influenced Greek thought, from the time 
when the Pythagoreans believed that the very 
essence of all things was to be found in number 
down to the days of Archimedes. 

Herodotus tells us (i. 74) that Thales foretold 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in the 
sixth -year of the war between the Lydians and 
the Iiiedes, Incidentally this gives us a date for 
Thales’ life, since astronomep calculate that an 
eclipse was visible in Asia Minor on May 28, 585 
B.C. (Ritter-Preller, 85). We cannot suppose, 
without authority, that Thales had discovered 
the true cause of eclipses, but we know from 
Assyrian records that the Babylonians watched 
for eclipses at fixed dates (Burnet, Marly Greek 
Fhil,^ p. 42). Thales may have had access to this 
knowledge in his travels, possibly at the court of 
Crmsus, king of Lydia (Herod, i. 29). In any case 
we can understand how such knowledge, coupled 
with his mathematical studies, would stimulate 
his search after one universal ^ysical cause for 
all the changes in the world. This, he held, was 
water. Aristotle, onr nearest authority, suggests 
that he was led to this view by observing that the 
seed of all living things is moist, and also the 
nutriment of all things, ‘ and that heat itself^ is 
generated foom the moist and kept alive by it’ 
{Met, A 3, OSS'* 18). It is not dear whether the 
last passage refers to animal heat alone, as the 
context certainly suggests, or, as later writers 
drought, to the belief 5iat the fire of ^ the sun and 
the stars was fed by exhalation (Ritter- Preller, 
12; Pint. Flac, PhU, i. 3; Diels, Doxographh p- 
276). It is quite possible that Thales had both in 
mind. Aristotle also states {d^ Cmlo^ ii. 13, 294* 28) 
that he believed the earth to float on water, as a 
piece of wood might float. This recalls the Semitic 
^ief of the waters under the fiirmament. 


How exactly Thales conceived the ordered uni- 
verse to be evolved from this fundamental water 
is quite unknown to us. Diog, Lacrt, states (i. 
22) that, according to some authorities, he left 
nothing written, and certainly no writings of his 
Jiave come down to us. Aristotle, whenever he 
refers to his doctrines, speaks of them in a tone 
of conjecture. From a passage in the Physics, 
however (i. 4 init, 187* 12), where Aristotle is deal- 
ing with those early thinkers who assumed one 
definite substance underlying all the forms that 
we see, it may be inferred that Thales believed in 
a process of rarefaction and condensation. Btill, 
this is only an inference, and Simplicius seems to 
have held that Theophrastus (the pupil of Aris- 
totle) considered Anaximenes the first to state 
such a theory (Ritter-Preller, 265 ; Diels, p. 164*-^). 
Perhaps Anaximenes was the first to state it fully. 

Of greater interest is Aristotle’s remark that 
Thales is reputed to have said that the magnet 
had a soul, because it could make iron move {de 
Anima, i. 2, 405* 19 [Ritter-Preller, 13a]), As 
Aristotle saw, this suggests that Thales was not 
satisfied with mechanisra as providing an ultimate 
explanation for the cause of movement, and held 
that in some fashion (cf . Plat. Laws, x. 899 B : 
re KoX ^TTws) soul must be that cause, and must be 
present throughout the universe {de Animn^ 411* 7). 
This feeling, Aristotle thinks, may be the source 
of the saying ascribed to him that ‘ all things were 
full of gods ’ {ih . ; also ascribed to Heraclitus 
[Ritter-Preller, 46e^ ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7]). 

It is plain, however, from Aristotle’s criticisms, 
both here and in Met, A 3, that Thales did not 
attempt to work out any relation between soul 
and matter, or even definitely to state the two as 
distinct, if interconnected, principles. Hence we 
cannot trust a later writer, such as Stobscus, who 
attributes to him a fully- formed doctrine about 
the ‘mind of the world’ being God {Met, i, 56 
[Ritter-Preller, 14 ; Diels, p. 301]). 

Like all thinkers of Greece in the great period, 
Thales showed a deep interest in matters of State. 
He was classed with Solon among the Seven Sages 
(Diog. Laert. i, 42), and Herodotus recognizes the 
wisdom of the advice that he gave the lonians, in 
view of their danger from Persia, to form a united 
confederation among themselves (i. 170). He was 
certainly a citizen of Miletus, and, according to 
Herodotus {loc, cit,), of Phoenician extraction, hut 
the latter statement seems far from certain (see 
Burnet, p. 39 ff. ). 

2. Anaximander. — Anaximander, also a Mil- 
esian, and probably a pupil of Tnales (Ritter 
Preller, 15), astonishes us by the boldness and 
subtlety of his speculations. According to Aris- 
totle, and also, apparently, to a tradition preserved 
in Simplicius (Anst, Met, A 2, 1069*» 18 ; Simpl, 
Phys, 24, 26 [Ritter-Preller, 16, 26]), he struck out 
the idea of one primitive substance, infinite in 
extent, but otherwise undetermined in character, 
something that was thus none of the things we 
know, but something that was capable of becom- 
ing all things and manifesting all qualities. That 
the primitive substance was thus conceived as 
indeterminate has been disputed (see Burnet, p. 
57 ffi), chiefly on the ground that Aristotle may 
have read into his predecessor an approximntion 
to his own theory of matter as something that is 
essentially potentiality, Le, something with the 
power of receiving form and character, though not 
of generating it hy its own force alone. But there 
is no real reason why Aristotle should have mis- 
represented his forerunner, whose book was in 
existence at the time, and, moreover, we must 
account for the tradition in Simplicius. If we 
accept Aristotle’s account, we have a significant 
connexion between Anaximander and Heraclitus, 
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who found the very life of the world to lie in the 
incessant ;^roc€SS of change, everything coining to 
he something which as yet it was not. It must 
he admitted, however, that the word direipov (which 
Anaximander uses to describe his substance) is 
not conclusive, meaning sim)[>ly ‘ limitless ’ ; and, 
though this certainly may inipljr ‘ indefinite in 
character* as well as ‘infinite in extent,* we 
cannot be positive that it does. So far as we can 
follow Anaximander’s developnient of his theory, 
we seem to notice, as with Thales, an uncritical 
union of mechanical and spiritual conceptions, 
vaguely grasped. This * infinite-indefinite * is said 
to ‘ surround all things and govern all things,* to 
be divine, deathless, and indestructible (Arist. 
Phija, iii. 4, 20B'> 7 [Bitter - IPreller, 17]). But, 
when we come to ask how this divine government 
brings the diversified world into being, we only 
learn that in some fashion the opposites are sepa- 
rated out from the primitive source (Arist. Phys, 
L 4, 187‘ 12 [Kitter-Preller, 16c]). Now, this kind 
of statement can be taken in two ways, as Aris- 
totle seems to suggest with regard to the later 
theory of Anaxagoras, who conceived a primi- 
tive state in whi^ all physical substances were 
somehow mingled together so as to be indistin- 
guishable, a conception which has interesting 
points of likeness to Anaximander’s {Met. A 8, 
989^ init). It is open to us to imagine 

* the opposites* — e.g., the hot element and the cold 
— ^as already there actually, fully developed, but 
divided into such small amounts that we do not 
perceive their presence. In this case the primitive 
substance is not really undefined in all its parts, 
and we must admit so much inconsistency in the 
theory. It then becomes natural to assume the 
‘separating out* as a merely mechanical process 
due to the sifting action of a perpetual motion, 
without any intrinsic qualitative change. Such 
an interpretation for Anaximander is suggested 
by a passage in Simplicius ; 

ovK aX\otu}}Xiipov Tov crrotx^ioy 'ryv yireaiv iroiet, AAV atroKptvo- 
fxiviav t5>v ivainitav fiiA Tws a’ifitov KiV«o"tu>s (Phys. 13 I) 
[Ritter-Preller, 16]). 

Or else — and this other interpretation seems 
more in harmony with the general drift both of 
Anaximander and of Anaxagoras — the primitive 
quality of the substance is throughout indeter- 
minate, possessing no special characteristic any- 
where at all •, and then we are almost driven to seek 
some further cause, other than the substance itself 
and other than motion, to account for the growth 
of the various definite characters that do appear 
(cf. Theophr. ap. Simplicius, 154. 24 I), 27. 17 B 
[Ritter-Preller, 16c ; Diels, p. 479]). Now, Anaxa- 

f oras, whatever his view of the process in detail, 
id definitely assert that mind (voOs) was the ulti- 
mate cause of this ordered variety — a step for which 
Aristotle puts him far in advance of his predecessors 
(Met. A 3, 984** 11-18). This step Anaximander 
certainly did not take, hut the affinity between the 
two systems is real? each assumes a primitive 
matter that is unformed, either relatively or abso- 
lutely, possessing no characteristics that are dis- 
cernible, but capable of changing, under the 
infiuence of something^ into the ordered world 
which we know. Anaxagoras names that some- 
thing, Anaximander does not, and perhaps he has 
a, still nearer affinity to a modern such as Tyndall, 
who spoke of matter as endowed with ‘ the promise 
and potency of all life,* and left the subject there. 
Or it might not be fanciful to say that he conceives 
the world in the beginning as without form and 
void, and, though he thinks of the spirit of God as 
brooding on the face of the waters, he will not say 
so definitely. 

Simplicius adds another important point, illus- 
trated by a direct quotation (Bitter-rreller, 10). 


The generation of the various elements, as we 
know them, is followed by their dissolution into 
the primitive substance, and this re-absorption is 
felt to be right and seemly {Karb, rh • 

‘ At the appointed time they make reparation and satisfaction to 
one another for their injustice ’ (Burnet’s tr., slightly altered). 

Thus Anaximander seems to hold that the 
diversity and multiplicity of the world depend on a 
struggle of opposites {e.g., of warmth against cold, 
of wet against dry), and that the definite emerg- 
ence of one element is a wrong done to the other. 
Heraclitus carries on this idea of struggle, but 
rejoices in it and justifies it. Anaximander held 
also, it would appear, that this double process of 
generation and destruction was repeated inces- 
santly : ‘ generation could never tail,* for the 
infinite fountain was always there (Arist. Phys. 
iii. 8, 208* 8 [Bitter-Preller, 16a]). Thus Anaxi- 
mander may really have reached the idea, which 
later writers say he held, of innumerable uni- 
verses, rising and passing away for ever (Bitter- 
Preller, 21). It is not clear whether they think 
he imagined many universes in existence at the 
same time, or meant that they followed singly, 
one after the other. But the latter is suggested 
by the coherent system which he conceived for the 
present universe, comprising all we Imow, earth 
and sun and stars, in one complete whole. He 
came very near to realizing that the earth was a 
globe ; he conceived it, apparently, as shaped like 
a stumpy cylinder, with a convex lid, in dimensions 
three times as broad as it was deep, swinging free 
in the centre of the universe, and surrounded by 
hollow rings of compressed air (or vapour) which 
contained the fire of the different heavenly bodies, 
the rings with apertures in them through which 
the fire showed (Bitter-Preller, 19, 20 ; Burnet, 
pp. 70, 71). His biological speculations were 
equally bold, and in many ways acute. He an- 
ticipated the modem theory of hereditary con- 
nexion between all animals by his suggestions that 
the earliest living creatures were of the nature of 
fishes, and that man was developed from these, 
supporting his view by the sound observation that 
man now requires a longer period of nurture than 
any other creature, and considering that it was hard 
to imamne how he could have survived from the first 
if this had been always so (Bitter-Preller, 22). 

3, Anaximenes. — Anaximenes, his successor, 
also a Milesian {ib, 23, 26), was a man of much 
tamer intellect. He fell back to the old idea of 
the earth as a flat disk, and to the simpler, clearer, 
but less profound and fruitful, conception of the 
primitive substance as one of the recognizable 
elements. This was air, infinite in extent, but 
definite in quality. Rarefied, air became fire; 
condensed, it appeared successively as wind, cloud, 
water, earth, and stones. Motion existed from all 
eternity and was the cause of change, but no 
explanation of motion itself was given (ib. 24, 26, 
28). Soul, he said in so many words, was air j 

'Just as our soul, being air, holds us together, so do breath 
and air encompass the whole world* (tr, Burnet, p. 77 : Ritter- 
Preller, 24). 

We cannot say, however, whether he meant that 
the air encompassing the universe was conscious, 
as it is in man ; he is said to have thought it 
‘divine* (Bitter-Preller, 28a), nor need we doubt 
that he did ; but he is unlikely to have formulated 
the conception of divinity any more precisely than 
his predecessors. There is little new in his thought, 
but he too has a claim to what Hegel regards as 
the great merit of these thinkers — ^that they were 
the first to announce that the bewildering variety 
of the world could be explained as the manifesta- 
tion of one principle, a principle that was in- 
destructible {Gesch. (Her Phil. f i. ‘Griech. Phil.’ 
A 1 [Thales], p, 203). The theory of Anaximenes 
was revived a century later by Diogenes of Apol- 
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Ionia, wliose system, however, shows the mark 
of other influences (Zeller, Pre-Socratic FhiL, 
i. 280 ff.). 

4. Xenophanes. — In Xenophanes the mental 
enthusiasm of the time seems to blaze out into a 
sane and splendid religious fervour. The best 
introduction to him is still the brief sentence of 
Aristotle {Met* A, 986^ 21), that Xenophanes was 
the first to believe in the unity of all things {cf. 
Plat. Soph* 242 D : * All that we call many is really 
one,’ an Eleatic tenet derived * from Xenophanes ’). 
Not that Xenophanes made any clear statement, 
or distinguished what was one in matter from what 
was one in principle ; 

‘ he simply looked up at the whole heaven and said the One 
existed, and was God ’ (aAV ew 0A.01/ oupotvb*' to 

eXvai ^fitrirov Bt6v, ^ Wot airo^eittav Ot. Hipp. Ref. i. 1, hro^Xiirmv 
xrposTbv ovpa.v6vl Diels, JDose., p, 655). 

We may compare the famous passage in Sext. 
Emp. {ad'ti. Phys. ix. 26 f.), which, no doubt, 
refers to Aristotle’s opinion, telling how some | 
have thought that the first conception of the ' 
providence of God came to man from the sight 
of the starry heavens : 

* The men who first looked up at the sky (oi n-pwror eh ovpat'op 
ava^K4\{favTe^) and gazed at the sun running his course from his 
rising to his setting, and watched the ordered dances of the 
stars, these men set themselves to discover the creator of so 
glorious a harmony, believing that it could not have arisen by 
chance, but through a mightier and immortal power, and that 
this power was God.* 

Xenophanes made no clear statement 
di€(rai>^pL<r€p)t says Aristotle, cutting to the root of 
the matter in nis trenchant way ; as with Xeno- 
phanes’ predecessors, so with himself, we are 
unable to discover any articulated theory of the 
relation between space and spirit, either in the 
universe or in man. But his fragments are in- 
stinct with the sense that these two conceptions 
are of ultimate importance, and must somehow be 
brought together. How to bring them together he 
does not know ; one is tempted to say that he 
simply claps them together, hut he has got hold of 
what neither philosophy nor religion must ever let 
go again. He will have nothing of the old anthro- 
pomorphic fancies by which the real grandeur and 
mystery of the physical universe are juggled ont 
of sight : 

* What men call Iris is a cloud, coloured purple and scarlet 
and green ’ (Ritter-Preller, 103). 

But that does not make him write the rainbow 
‘ in the dull catalogue of common things.’ 

If * all things come from the earth and all things end In the 
earth* (ib. 103a), and If we ourselves and all uving things 
are *born from earth and water* (103), yet also everj'thing 
that he sees leads him back Ho the One* (1016), everything is 
somehow in the charge of * one God, mightiest among gods and 
men, not like mortals in shape or mind* (lOOk Not like them 
in mind—but th at does not imply that He is without mind, rather 
He is the mind of which ours is but a faint reflex, He Is 
repov p6-»pM ; < more intelligent than intelligence * (103a). 
God's thought embraces every thing, * without effort He rules 
all things by the thought of His mind * (1086).^ There is a 
striking enigmatic line, o5Aoy Si voet* Si r 

oKoiiei (lb. 102), which may be translated variously; (1) *He 
is all eye, all ear, all thought * (Zeller, Murray); (2) ‘The whole 
sees, the whole hears, the whole thinks*; or (8) ‘He sees all 
over, thinks all over, and hears all over * (Burnet). 

We ask ourselves whether Xenophanes meant ; 
(1) that in the divine there was nothing but sight 
and hearing and the activity of thought; or (2) 
that every scrap of matter was somehow linked 
up into a coherent system, which as a whole, 
though not otherwise, was instinct with the 
highest powers of perception and thought j or (3) 
that matter throughout the universe was somehow 
conscious in every part. The second interpreta- 
tion seems most in harmony with his conception 
of ‘the One,’ but the third is supported by pas- 
sages in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
Xenophane, Gorgia (Zenone) (chs. 3, 4; Eitter- 
Preller, 108), and the line may expre^ Xenophanes’ 
belief in the omnipresence of the divine. In any 
case it is a good illustration at once of his sug- 
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gestivenesa and of his vagueness. The world con- 
ceived as a physical whole is, in his view, somehow 
a manifestation of one God whose influence is 
present in every part, and who has the attributes 
of reason and perception, but we do not understand 
how it is such a manifestation. Does he conceive 
it to stand to the mind of God as body to soul t 
Or is space the first appearance to us of something 
which, in its ultimate nature, is free from the 
limitations of space, as we know space? TMs 
seems perhaps too subtle a theory for so early a 
period, but there are accounts strongly suggesting 
something of the kind. For instance, Simplicius, 
on the authority of Theophrastus, the scholar of 
Aristotle, says that Xenophanes conceived the 
One, the Unity of all things that was God, as 
neither limited nor limitless, neither at motion nor 
at rest {obre TreTrepmfiipov obre dire wop, ktX. [Eitter- 
Preller, 106ti, m^.]; cf. de Meiisso, Xenopham^ 
Gorgia [ib. 109, 110], which may, however, only 
be derived from Theophrastus). Again, some- 
times Xenophanes is said to have described the 
One as spherical in form and limited (Terrepacrjuipoy 
Sk ml cr^ctcpoad^s 108, 1085]), and, on the other 
hand, we hear that he spoke of ‘ the limitless roots 
of the earth’ (Arist. de Ccelo, ii. 13, 294*^ 21 ; ^ir 
dLireipov aiirtjv Eitter-Preller, 1036) — all 

of which conflicting statements could he reconciled 
if we did suppose him to have thought that God 
could appear to us in one aspect as spatially 
limited, m another as spatially unlimited, but 
that in His ultimate nature He was something 
that was above either (cf. Ritter’s interpretation 
of * the sphere ’ as the self -limited, neither limit- 
less nor externally limited, quoted by Zeller, op. 
cit. i. 648®). All this, however, is very doubtful, 
and perhaps we ought only to say that Xenophanes 
may have used spatial images to describe Ms God 
just because he was feeling after, but had not yet 
grasped, a conception in which God could he known 
to be as much the source of apace as of mind and 
spirit. Certainly the desire for a vast monotheism 
which will somehow include both personality and 
impersonality seems to underlie his vivid satires 
on the current anthropomorphism of his day. 

‘The Ethiopians make their gods black-haired and flab-nosed, 
and the Thracians make theirs red-haired and blue-eyed* 
(Ritter-Preller, 1006), ‘Yes, and if the beasts had hands and 
eould paint and carve, the horses would make their gods like 
horns, and the oxen make theirs like oxen.' ‘Men think the 
gods ere begotten as they are, and dress as they do, and look 
and speak as they * (th. 100 ). 

His own God is unbegotten, uncreated, and 
everlasting {ib. 98), infinitely beyond the reach of 
the ‘ immoral ’ myths invented by the poets. 

‘Homer and Hesiod have credited the gods with every shame, 
thefts and adulteries and lies* (^6. Oft). 

It is very probable, as Murray points out, that 
the anthropomorphism of Homer is itself super- 
imposed on an earlier, less personal, mythology 
of nature, and Xenophanes might almost be said 
to lead the reaction. Crude anthropomorphism 
is full of dangers, and not the least arise when 
symbols of the ^eat generative forces in the 
world are turned into tales about ‘a god of 
enormous procreative power and innumerable 
amours’ [Pom Stages of Gr. Meligion, liondon, 
1912, ch. li. p, 89). Not that Xenophanes shows 
any wish to restore older mythologies, if such 
there were, any more than he shows sympathy 
for the transmigration fancies of the Pytha- 
goreans. His way lies forward along the path 
of sober thought and inquiry. He is aware of 
our Ignorance, and does not hope to dispel it 
entirmy. 

‘Kaman has ever known, nor ever will know, the full truth 
about the gods. Though he should utter it, yet he bfins^ 
cannot know that it is true* (Eibter-Preller, 104), 

But this does not involve, for Xenophanes, a 
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sceptical despair ; the possibility of advance towards 
knowledge still remains ; 

‘ The gods do not reveal all the truth at once ; men must 
search, and at length they find the better ' (ib. 1046). 

The greater part of what we hear about his 
physical speculation is neither well attested nor 
of much interest. It was his revolt against a low 
mythology, and his conception that all things 
must somehow form a unity, that had the pro- 
found and far-reaching results. There is much 
in both Plato and Euripides that recalls his 
attacks on the ‘Olympian' creed, and there can 
be little doubt that Parmenides, whose philosophy 
centres in the conception of the One, is in the 
direct line of succession from Xenophanes, who 
thus forms the link between the Ionian and 
Eleatic schools, Aristotle says in so many words 
that Parmenides was reported to have been his 
pupil {ib. 101), and it is quite possible that Xeno- 
phanes, in his long years of wandering, came to 
Elea in. Italy, the city of Parmenides [ib. 97). 
His own native city was Colophon in Lydia, hut 
it is natural to suppose that he left it when the 
Mede appeai'ed [ib, 95). The date given by Piog. 
Laert. for his floruit is 01. lx, (==540-536 B.o. 
[ib. 97]). Besides his religious writings we pos- 
sess some charming fragments, half-lyrical, half- 
didactic. A very lovable nature appears in them, 
typically Greek in its union of sunny enjoyment 
with self-control, and high above all luxury, 
tyranny, and superstition. His picture of a 
driixldng-feast is characteristic: the clean floor 
and the clean cups and the clean hands of the 
guests, the flowers and the flower-scented wine 
and the fresh cool water, the dance and the song 
and the drinking, but such drinking that a man 
needs no servant to help him home after it, the 
feast itself beginning with prayer to the gods 
‘for strength to do right,' and ending with songs 
that have no lies in them, no worn-out fancies 
about gods and Titans and giants, and no bitter- 
ness, no rancorous memories of party-strife (Bergk 
and Hiller, Anthologia Lyrioaj ‘Xenophanes,' 1 
and 2). 

Litebaturb. — H. Ritter and L. Preller, MistoriaPhilosophiae 
Grcei^(B ^3 Gotha, 1898 (indispensable for a conspectus of the 
leading original authorities); H. Diels, JOoxographi Ghrceci, 
Berlin, 1878 (the standard work on the later Greek commen- 
tators); T. Bergk, Anthologia J^rica, ed. E. Hiller Leipzig, 
1897 (for Xenophanes’ poems) ; E. Zeller, Pn-Socratio Philo- 
sophy, tr. S. F. Alleyne, London, 1881; J. Burnet, JSarlp Greek 
Philosophy^, do, 1908; T, Gomperz, week Thinkers, Eng. tr., 
vol. i., do. 1901; J. Adamj^^2‘Ae Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. W. F, Hegel, Gesch, der Phitosophie, 
vol. i., Berlin, 1833-36, section on ‘Philosophie der lonier,’ 

F, M. Stawbll. 

IRANIANS. — I. Iran, the modern name of 
Persia, comes from the adjective seen in Avestan 
airyana, used generally as an epithet of vaejah 
(of uncertain meaning) to describe the land from 
which the airya folk came ; its identiflcation has 
not been achieved, Airya, Old Pers. ariya (cf. 
Gr. "Aptoi), is cognate with Skr* ^rya j and it seems 
to have been the name by which the undivided 
Aryan people called themselves, a race of invaders 
from Europe,^ who, perhaps about the middle of 
the 2nd millenmum B.C., occupied Bactria and the 
neighbouring country, and imposed their form of 
Indo-European speech upon the inhabitants. This 
admittedly speculative reading of the facts of a 
dim pre-history seems to suit best the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Whether the term 
‘ Aryan' may be accurately used of a wider unity, 
as in British popular phrase (cf. 0. Schrader’s art. 
AHYAN Indo-European] Beligioh, vol. i. p. 

Htshbuldbe noted, however, that S.lPeist (Kultur, AusbrHt- 
v/ng wid Jlerkunft der Jndogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 518 flf.) 
is strongly inclined, in part on. the evidence of the recently dis- 
covered^ocharic language, to revert to the older view and seek 
the original home of the race in Asia, more specifically in Rus- 
sian Turkestan. This is chronicled without suggesting that the 
writer finds himself shaken by this novel and able argument. 


11 ff.) need not be discussed here ; for the purposes 
of the present article the term will be restricted to 
the Indo-Iranian branch of the family. The divi- 
sion of the branch took place relatively late, the 
ancestors of the Aryan Indians migrating into the 
Pan jab, where we find them in the Vedie period, 
and leaving the Iranians in possession of the wide 
belt of territory from Bactria to Media, down to 
the frontiers of India. The linguistic tests of 
Iranian as against Indian dialect are very simple, 
the two groups lying closer together than any 
other distinct languages in the Indo-European 
family j it is as close a connexion as that between 
French and Italian. In Avestan and Old Persian, 
for instance, Hindu is the name for India, answer- 
ing to the Skr. Sindhu, This illustrates two char- 
acteristic Iranian developments — the prevocalic 
change of s to h, and the loss of the original aspir- 
ates. The application of a few phonetic laws en- 
ables us to transform the oldest extant Sanskrit 
into the corresponding Iranian of our early texts, 
and vice verm, with quite a small residuum of new 
developments to be allowed for. Apart from some 
linguistic complications, involving certain specula- 
tions on pre-historic movements described in the 
present writer's ‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ 
our material enables us to reconstruct with con- 
siderable fullness the cultural conditions of the 
Aryan people before the Indian trek. We restrict 
ourselves here to matters affecting religion. 

Our evidence is collected partly from the comparative treat- 
ment of words, names, and ideas occurring in the older Indian 
and Iranian literature, and partly from historical notices of 
Iranian tribes found in ancient writers, of whom Herodotus is 
the most important. It will be remembered that the term 
‘ Iranian' properly connotes a language only ; and there is no 
reason to presuppose racial affinity among the wild nomad 
tribes who spoke, or may have spoken, an Iranian dialect. It Is, 
accordingly, unsafe to depend much upon customs or beliefs of 
Massagetffi or Scythians in framing our picture of proto-Iranian 
religion. It is at least as probable that such traits may be 
purely aboriginal. 

2. Naturally the most certain elements in this 
reconstruction are those which we can prove to 
have been Aryan. The combination of Vedic evi- 
dence with that of Herodotus, in his description of 
the popular religion of Persia, presents us with a 
system which agrees closely with that of the later 
Avesta (excluding the later prose and the ritual 
parts). Now these Avestan texts represent appar- 
ently a counter-reformation, a relapse from the 
too drastic reform of Zarathushtra into the old 
Iranian nature-worship, conformed to Zarathush- 
tra's most emphatic tenets, but mostly in phrase 
alone, and compounding for its abandonment of 
Zarathushtra’s essential teaching by an apotheosis 
of the prophet himself. In lan^age and thought 
alike we And the Rigveda closely paralleled by the 
Yashts, and even more closely by the ‘Gatha of 
Seven Chapters' (prose), which is actually com- 
posed in the archaic dialect of Zarathushtra's own 
verse GathS-s. So great is the difference in religious 
standpoint, that, if we omitted one line ( Yy. xlii. 2, 
which offers adoration to Zarathuslitra and Ahura 
in a breath), we might plausibly argue total ignor- 
ance of the reform. The religion resulting would 
be practically identical with that of the Rigveda, 
allowance being made for the small compass of the 
Gatha, ^ We should have to provide only for some 
innovations like the cult of Indra on the Vedic 
side, and that of Mazda and the Holy Immortals 
{Amesha Spenta, now first collectively named ; see 
art. Amesha Spehtas) on the Iranian. 

3. Leaving the reform of Zarathushtra and the 
dualism of the Magi to be described in special artt., 
we may delineate here the religion professed by the 
Iranian people when Zarathushtra arose. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 131 )> the Persians sacrificed on 
mountain-tops to Zeus, ‘ calling the whole vault of 
the sky Zeus, ' It is higlily probable that the Greek 
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traveller records the native name, *Diyau$i iden- 
tical with Vedic Dyaus^ Zeijs, I)ies{piter)?- * They 
sacrifice also,’ he proceeds, ‘ to Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Eire, Water, and Winds.’ All six divinities belong 
to the circle of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ Indo-European 
*dewdSi whose name declares them of tlie company 
of Dyms, * Heaven’ or ‘Sky.’ While the name of 
their chief is not certainly found outside the South 
Indo-European tribes, the general term is universal 
in our speech area from India to the British Isles : 
the ‘heavenly ones’ disputed with the ancestor 
spirits the primacy in Indo-European religion. So 
far, aceordingdy, we have set down only what the 
Iranians still observed of a cultus common not to 
the Aryans alone, but to the whole of our family. 
We may^ add that they kept plentiful traces of 
the primitive ancestor - worsnip as well (see art. 
Eravashi). In Iran the manes were wholly bene- 
ficent, and the darker side of the tendance of the 
dead separated itself entirely from association with 
them. Plutarch {de Is. et Osir. 46) tells us of 
Magian libations to ‘ Hades and Darkness,’ offered 
in a sunless place with the blood of a wolf ; and 
Herodotus (vii. 114) records the sacrifice of Ames- 
trxs, wife of Xerxes, to the god who is said to dwell 
beneath the earth, when she buried alive fourteen 
children of high rank. Out of this primitive prac- 
tice arose the Mithraist offering, DBO ARIMANIO. 
Erom the pre- Aryan period also may have come 
other elements oi Iranian religion, as is suggested 
especially by comparisons with Roman divinities 
and cultus. 

4 . A:^an religion has by the side of the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ (Skr. devcLs^ Av. daem) another term, asura 
{Av. ahura), which in Veda and A vesta, as A. A. 
Macdonell remarks ( Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 
1897, p. 7), ‘ is applied to the highest gods, who in 
both are conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air in their war chariots by swift steeds, and 
in character benevolent, almost entirely free from 
guile and immoral traits.’ The similarity of these 
attributes to those given in the Avesta to the 
Eravashis, who are largely manes, suggests the 
otherwise probable inference that, if Aryan *daiva 
meant an elemental deity, *asura originally meant 
a ‘ hero ’ in the Greek sense. This fits very well 
the etymological connexion traced by Schrader 
{EME ii. 16) between asura and the Germanic 
anses, ‘semidei.’ Erom the first, then, the two 
divine names denoted different classes of gods, 
whose ultimate rivalry was assured. The rivalry 
started largely, we may comeeture, in conditions 
differing with social status. Rude elemental powers 
were likely to be popular deities, adored by uncul- 
tured nomads who could not understand gods of 
shadowy and abstract character. The latter, espe- 
cially ir connected closely with the manes, would 
appeal to the nobles, prone everywhere to reverence 
ancestors from the very fact that they knew who 
they were, and therein showed their superiority to 
the common people. In some aristocracy of East- 
ern Iran, it would seem, one Ahura ^ — or rather 
^Asura, for the weakening of the $ had not yet set 
in — was elevated above other such powers by the 
epithet *Mazd^, ‘wise,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Closely 
linked with him were some important Bonder^ 
goiter, abstractions of the same type as the Roman 
Bal'os or Fides, and equally primitive in origin, or 
presiding over departments like the sacred fire, the 
cattle, or the plant world. So conspicuous did this 
cultus become, as early perhaps as the 15th cent. 
B.C., that Assyrians borrowed the name as Assara 
MazdS, which is found in a catalogue of divinities 
during the reign of Aslur-hani-pal, associated with 
the Seven Igigi. This association shows that ihe 
conceptions were thoroughly assimilated, and with 
the very pnmitiye form of the name proves that 
1 See Moulton, ^or<mtrianism, p. S91 1 


the date of its annexation by the Semites was cen 
turies earlier than the time at which it is actually 
found. This discovery (for which see E. Hommel 
in FSBA xxi. [1899] 132) makes it necessary to 
date the name Ahura Mazdah long before the days 
of Zarathushtra. The Reformer, in the writer’s 
opinion, was a member of the aristocratic caste 
which worshipped this deity as ‘ god of the Aryans,’ 
by which title he is known in one of the Behistan 
Inscriptions (Elaraitic version, iii. 77, 79). ‘Aryans’ 
here will mean simply ‘ nobles. ’ The religious milieu 
already sketched will account excellently for the 
first hints which Zarathushtra improved so as to 
make the system underlying the Gathas. 

5 . Meanwhile the masses were worshipping the 
daims, like their cousins who had migrated into 
India. Chief among them was the Light-god /car’ 

Mithra. His later history, in Zoroastrian- 
ism and in Mithraism (gg.'ti.), involves ns in some 
complex problems which may be left to the articles 
concerned. According to A. Meillet {J A X. x. [1907] 
143 ff*.), this Aryan deity originated in an ethical 
conception, that of the ‘compact’ {mi$ra, which 
occurs as a common noun in the Gathas). Mithra’s 
Vedic companion, Varuna, is plausibly traced to a 
similar origin, his name* being compared with Skr. 
vrata, ‘ ordinance,’ Av. urmta, urvaiti, * contract,’ 
and urvaQa, ‘friend.’ The present writer thinks 
it probable that two independent conceptions have 
been united, perhaps by the aid of popular ety- 
mology, in the history of Mithra, A possible 
connexion with the ‘waters that are above the 
firmament,’ explaining his later association with 
the non-Aryan river-genius Anahita^ ^^7 

have been taken over at a very early date from a 
Semitic source during a pre-historic contact. In 
any case, Mithra is essentially the firmament in 
the early Iranian period, and his title pea-iTTjs (Plu- 
tarch, loc, ci^.) suits the physical conception of that 
which lies between high neaven and the earth — the 
5?oy aW'fip of Alschylns, From this elemental char- 
acter came the development of the purely solar 
divinity who is at the centre of Mithraism, The 
total absence of Mithra from the Gathas suggests 
that Zarathushtra knew him only on this elemental 
side. When he returns to prominence in the Y ashta, 
he is conspicuously ethical, the god of compacts, 
combining the splendour of a god of the bright sky 
with the functions of a SondergoU of human inter- 
course in exactly the same way as the Roman Dim 
Fidms. Probably the elemental and the ethical 
conceptions predominated in different parts of Irfin, 
and the fusion seen in the later Avesta represents 
a compromise. 

6, The cult of the nature-powers in the list of 

Herodotus (above, § 3 ) calls for little further 
comment. Sun and Moon are objects of worship 
in the Vedas and (to a limited extent) in the later 
Avesta. For the popular ctdfcus in Iran, Herodotus’s 
notices of what he saw in Persia are much better 
evidence than the Avesta. (We might cite one 
striking proof that the historian got his infomation 
among the people and not only in Court circles — 
his note [iii. 67] that the Maman usurper, psendo- 
Smerdis, ‘ was lamented by all in Asia except tbe 
Persians themselves.’) The worship of Earth, as 
spouse of the Sky, is seen in the Indian coupling 
of Dyaus and Pythivi, and on Iranian soil among 
the Scythians (Herod, iv. 69). The Aryan genius 
Aramati (Vedic; Av, scanned as a 

quadrisyllable) has the Earth as her province in 
the Avesta from the first ; and on tbe evidence of 
the commentator Sayana(onBigvedaviL xxxvL 8 , 
viH. xbL 3) it is generally allowed that this was an 
Indian (and therefore proto- Aryan) association (see 
Moulton, Early ZoroiMiriamsm, p. 10). Primarily, 
she is a SondergoU of piety, or proper tendapee 01 

1 01, Moiiltcm, op. cCfc., pp. 66, $88. 
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the gods j and her connexion with the Earth is 
possibly another case of popular etymology* (The 
detachment of later Avestan thought from the 
primitive Iranian in this matter may be noted in 
the fact that Armaiti was daughter, not spouse, 
of the supreme deity.) The Waters — which term, 
except among the probably non- Aryan Magi, did 
not include the Sea— received adoration in Indian 
and Iranian tribes alike. So did Eire, which in 
Aryan cultus was the messenger that called the 
dalvds to come down to the sacrifice. The special 
sanctity of the house-fire was inherited by the 
Iranians from Indo-European antiquity (cf . , further, 
art. Eire). The Indian tribes lost this naturally 
when they migrated into the tropics. It may be 
observed that the later Parsi manifestations of 
reverence fox Earth, Fire, and Water were not 
Iranian, but due to the Magi. Burial certainly, 
cremation probably— among the Indian folk, from 
the earliest known period — ^were practised without 
any thought of outraging a sacred element. Indeed, 
Zarathushtra even connected the future resurrection 
with the committal of a body to the divine Earth- 
spirit (see Moulton, Barly Zoroastrianism, Pj 163 f.). 
For the cult of Winds, the later Avesta sufficiently 
endorses Herodotus. Chief among daivas which 
the Greek waiter does not mention is Haoma (Skr. 
Soma), who is indeed even excluded by the remark 
(Herod, i. 132) that in worship the Persians ‘ used 
no libation.* The statement is conjecturally ex- 
plained (Moulton, op. cit. p. 72 f.) in connexion with 
the change of character apparent in Haoma when 
he returns in the later Avesta from a very palpable 
exUe. Zarathushtra himself both knew and banned 
him as an ‘intoxicant* bringing ‘pollution* (F^. 
xlviii, 10); the Gathas have his fixed epithet, 
though not his name (Fs. xxxii. 14). He was, 
therefore, in Gatluc times still what he was in 
Vedic. But the Haoma of the later Avesta has no 
such traits : he is a magical drink, but seemingly 
harmless. It may be suggested that the (unknown) 
plant from the luice of whose crushed stalk the 
Aryan ‘drink of immortality* was fermented — a 
literal eau de vie — had failed the Aryan tribes in 
their migrations. The Haoma in the country of 
the later Avesta would thus be a substitute, while 
in Persia no substitute for the lost driuk was 
attempted (see further, art. Haoma). Other 
presumable members of the primitive Iranian 
pantheon need not be catalogued here. The equa- 
tion vftraghna {^'kx.)i=^v6redraghna (later Av.), 
‘ assault-repelling, ’ makes a Sondergott like M/ct? 
certain for the Aryan period. Of chthonian cult 
we have spoken already (§ 3) ; and for the two 
strains of ancestor- worship and external soul that 
meet in the Fravashis of the later Avesta reference 
may be made to the article on that subject. 

7 . For Iranian yorship we can follow the locus 
elassicus in Herodotus as closely as we followed its 
list of Iranian divinities. That it was strictly 
anioonic and without temples (in the Greek sense) 
is certain (cf. SchradePs account of Indo-European 
shrines in EBE ii. 44-47). The worship of the Sky 
■^on the tops of mountains is there paralleled with 
(jfreek cults. When the Persians laid the strips of 
sacrificial flesh upon a ‘carpet of tender grass* 
(Skr. harhig), and invited the gods by an incanta- 
tion to come and partake of the spiritual essence 
of the food, they were doing what their Indian kin 
did in Vedic times. Probably the Yashts and 
Yeudidad are qidte primitive in the stress they 
lay on the tendance of fire. The Skr. word 
hotar, Gathio motor, according to 0. Bartholomae 
{Altiran. Worterhmh, Stxassburg, 1907, col. 1653), 
combines the ideas of two separate roots, one seen 
in Skr, mhdti Mta), ‘pour,* the other in hdvate, 
‘invoke^^ — the latter supplying the passive par- 
ticiple that gives us the Gennanic word ‘Giod.* 


The sacred formula, which lies behind the important 
equation of Skr. brahman and Lat. fidmen (orig, 
neuter),^ is thus included with the libation in the 
name of the conductor of the rite. There is no 
direct evidence on Iranian soil that such priests 
held hereditary office; but we may recall the 
combinations of Schrader to prove that traditional 
lore was handed down in certain families. The 
Magi succeeded to these sacerdotal functions in 
Persia, largely because of their influence over the 
non- Aryan population, which had more or less 
perfunctorily adopted the forms of Iranian worship 
and a few features of Zarathn3htra*s reform (on 
this subject see art. Magi). 

Literaturb.— F or evidence in favour of several statements 
"briefly made above reference may be made to J. H. Moulton, 
‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography,* in Essays and Studies presented 
to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1918, to his Hibbert Lectures 
on Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, and in small compass 
to the ‘Cambridge Manual * on Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 
Cambridge, 1911. F. Spiegrel, Die arische Periode, Leipzig, 
1887, reconstructs features of the Aryan unity. Cf. also O. 
Schrader, Reallex. derindogerm. A Ztcrtumsfcuncie, Strassburg, 
1901, passim, and art. Aryan Religion, voi. ii. pp. 11-67 ; A, 
V. W. Jackson, ‘Iran, Religion,’ in QirP ii. [1904] 612 flf.; 
H- Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894. 

James Hope Moulton. 

IRISH See Celts. 

IROQUOIS."~The name ‘Iroquois* was given 
by the French settlers in Canada to the great con- 
federation of the Five Nations — ^Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, to which was 
added, after 1726, the Tuscarora, thus making the 
famous Six Nations. The most advanced of all 
American Indians in statecraft and political organi- 
zation, they were the leading members of a lin- 
guistic family which ranged from the St. Lawrence 
Sliver (the Saguenay on the north bank, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the south) through south 
Quebec and Ontario, the greater part of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the north-eastern half of 
Ohio, with an exclave running south-west through 
portions of Virginia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Excepting the exclave, 
they were entirely surrounded by Indians of Al- 
gonquian stock. The name ‘Iroquois* is itself 
Algonquian — IrimJchoiw, ‘real adders* (with the 
French termination -ois). 

The chief Iroquoian tribes were the Huron [g.v .) ; 
the Tionontati, or Tobacco People (the ‘ Nation du 
Petun* of the Jesuit Belations), who lived in Grey 
and Simcoe counties, Ont., and who combined with 
the Huron to form the modem Wyandot; the 
Attiwendaronk, or Neutrals (so called because 
they took no part in the wars between the Huron 
and the Iroquois), living north of Lake Erie ; the 
Conestoga, along the Susquehanna River; the 
Erie, or Cat Nation (in allusion to the mnther or 
wild-cat), south of the Neutrals; the Tuscarora 
in North Carolina; theNottowayin South-East Vir- 
ginia ; the Meherrin, along the river of that name, 
on the border between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina ; and the Cherokee (g^.v.), 

I. Government. — Iroquoian government was 
essentially a congeries of clans, each composed of 
a number of gentes or families, which might, in 
turn, consist of several firesides. The family 
{Mohawk ohwachira) was matriarchal, its mem- 
bers being the male and female offspring of a 
woman and her female descendants in the female 
line, together with such persons as had been 
adopted into the ohwachira. The head of an 
ohwachira was usually its oldest woman, and each 
of its members possessed the right of inheritance 
from deceased fellow-members, and of participa- 
tion in its councils. In the process of develop- 
ment, ohwachircts, either actually or theoretically 
akin, tended to coalesce, in which case certain 

I This equation is not, however, undisputed (see A. Walde, 
£tat„ etymolog. WQrierl.^ Heidelberg, 1910, p. 298). 
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ohwachiras gained the custody of the titles of chief 
and sub- chief, and the married women could, ac- 
cordingly, take the initial steps not only in choos- 
ing, but also in deposing, a chief or snb-chief — in 
both cases subject to confirmation and installation 
(or deposition) by the tribal council. The strong 
matriarchate of the ohwachira also appears in the 
fact that all the land of a family was exclusively 
owned by women. ^ Each ohwachira possessed its 
own tutelary deities {oyaron or ochinagenda), 
normally in charge of certain wise women, specific 
songs and rites, the right to certain personal 
names, etc., and, of course, shared in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities inherent in membership 
in the tribe as a whole. The clans were to the 
ohwachiras what the latter were to the firesides 
(families in our sense of the term, except that they 
were matriarchal instead of patriarchal) ; and the 
elans were combined, in analogons fashion, into 
phratries, two of which normally constituted a 
tribe. ^ The clans composing a phratry were 
brothers and sisters to each other, and cousins (or 
progenitors) to the other phratry. Consequently, 
marriage within a phratry was originally forbidden, 
though later only the clans were exogamous.^ 

2. Family life and culture. — As would be self- 
evident in a matriarchal society, the power of 
women was in many respects paramount over men. 
Woman^s right to land and her privilege of choos- 
ing the chiefs have already been noted. Being 
the source of life, she alone could independently 
adopt an alien (a man could do this only with the 
expressed or implied consent of his wife) ; she had 
the primary right to decide whether a captive 
should be put to death or adopted ; and she might 
even forbid her sons to go on the warpath. Chief* 
tainesses elected by the women provided the food 
for festivals, etc., watched over the treasury, and, 
when of extraordinary ability, might even, in case 
of need, act as substitute during the vacancy of 
a male chieftainship. The penalty for killing a 
woman was double that for the murder of a man 
(see art. Blood-feto [Primitive], vol. ii. p. 722^). 

Yet, although a son belonged to his mother’s 
clan, a husband retained his own clan, as the 
wife retained hers. Their offspring had, therefore, 
a relation to both clans j and the father’s clan gave 
the son his tutelary {oyaron)^ supplied a prisoner or 
a scalp if he fell in battle or was murdered, and 

erformed the sepulchral rites in case of death in 

is wife’s clan. 

The principle of adoption (g'.v.) was one of prime 
importance in Iroquoian organization. As among 
the Huron (see vol. vi. p. 8831), a captive 

might be adopted to replace a fallen warrior, and, 
as Hewitt points out (BLAI i. 16), to restore the 
orenda (on which see below) lost by the clan 
through the death of its memtjer. Not only indi- 
viduals, but entire tribes, might be adopted. This 
was notably the case when, about 1726, the Tusca- 
rora were adopted by the Five Nations, through 
the successive stages of infant, boy, youth, man, 
assistant to the official women-cooks, warrior, and 
peer. The Tuscarora were Iroquoian j but Algon- 
quins (Leni-lenape and Nanticoke) and Siouans 
^aponi and Tutelo) were also adopted. 

The general character of the Xroquoians has been 
described in art. HtTEON; but that their reputed 
savagery was not inherent in the race is shown by 
the gentleness of the Tuscarora, who suffered from 

1 As in so many other cosmologies, the earth was female to 

the Iroqooians, ^ ^ _ 

2 Hewitt hoias (HA J ii. Sl6f.) that the number of the phratnes 
was based on the dualism of natural sex. 

3 When, in the middle of the 16th cent., the Cayuga of 
Oneniote became greatly' dimmiabed through war with the 
Huron, they sent to the Mohawk for men bo wed their women 
(W. M. Beauchamp, HAZ it 128; for another explanation see 
Hewitt, ib» 123). 


the whites the cruellest wrongs, perhaps the least of 
which was the constant kidnapping of both men 
and women into slavery (Hewitt, EAI ii. 843 ff.). 

The Iroquoian dwelling were the famous ‘ long 
houses,’ often over 100 ft, in length, and corre- 
spondingly wide, the framework being of poles, 
which were covered with bark (as was also the 
roof), usually of the elm. Within, each fireside 
had its own apartment, curtained off, while through 
the centre ran a passage for general use (cf. II AI 
i, 555, ii, 61, 126, 128).^ Among the Tuscarora, 
however, the round bark lodge was in use {ib, ii. 
851). In war, body-armour ot twined wooden rods 
or slats was used (W. Hough, in Mep, U B Nat 
Mus. 1893, p. 648 f.), and, besides the ordinary 
Indian weapons, blow-guns were frequently em- 
ployed, while, at least among the Erie, poisoned 
arrows were not unknown. 

3. Religion.— The underlying concept of Iro- 
quoian religion is orcnda^ a term which has 
passed into the vocabulary of comparative religion. 
Ormda is closely analogous to the Polynesian 
concept of mana (q'.v.), and denotes 
I * tbe fictive force, principle, or magic power which was assumed 
by the inchoate reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in 
every body and being of nature and in every personified attri- 
bute, property, or activity, belonging to each of these and con- 
ceived to be the active cause or force, or dynamio energy, 
involved in every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any 
manner affecting or controlling the welfare of man. This hypo- 
thetic principle was conceived to be immaterial, occult, im- 
personal, mysterious in mode of action, limited in function and 
efficiency, and not at all omnipotent, local and not omnipresent, 
and ever embodied or immanent in some object, althonj^h it 
was believed that it could be transferred, attracted, acquired, 
increased, suppressed, or enthralled by the orenda of occult 
ritualistic formulas endowed with more potency’ (Hewitt, 
HAIii. 147). 

The object of sacrifice is to secure the exercise, in 
behalf of the sacrificer, of the ormda possessed by 
worshipful beings ,* and the phenomena of nature 
are simply contests between different orenda. 
Orenda maybe beneficent or maleficent; the beings 
who use orenda for injurious ends are c^led otkon. 
The chief defence of the individual against the 
oikon is the oyaron, or tutelaries, which were also 
possessed by tribes, clans, and families. The 
normal mode of acquiring one’s oyaron is detailed 
in art. COMMUNION with Deity (American). Like 
the orenda^ the oyaron differed in potency and in 
character. Those possessed of powerful and benefi- 
cent oyaron^ and hence controlling similar orenday 
were the wise men and beneficent magicians, whose 
oyaron-'Xevealed knowledge enabled them to fore- 
tell the future, divine remedies for disease, interpret 
dreams, and, if sufficiently potent, overcome evil 
orenday othony and oyaron. Those whose oyaron 
were malignant were the evil wizards, who bore 
the significant name agotJcon or hoflnatkpn (* he is 
an otkon*}, whereas the benignant type was aren- 
dioumen (*his orenda is powerful’), scmikatta 
(Huron, ‘one who examines another by seeing’), etc. 
The good will of the oyaron mnst be retained by 
feasts and sacrifices to keep it in health and 
strength, or it would turn against its possessor ; 
neither could its dictates, as revealed in dreams, 
be denied without most serious csonsequences (for 
details see EME, vol. vL p. 8861). If the object 
manifested as the oyaron was an animal, its pos- 
sessor’s life was conditioned by that of the living 
creature in question j but in any case the materiM 
creature or object was not the oyaron itself, but 
merely 

embodimentf, the symbol or outward sign of the union 
sulMiistang between tbe soul and Its tutelary or guardian genius, 
through the guidance and potency of which the soul must know 
and do everything * (Hewitt, MAX IL 178). 


X A <council-hoti8e‘of the Iroquois is preserved at Portage, 
H.Y., but. if genuine, is a very recent development, being simply 
a log-cabin. A similar dilapidated structure exists at Ooneaus, 
N.Y., and is claimed to have been the home of an Indium family 
at the time of Sullivan's destructive invasion in 1770. 
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The personal oyaron was carefully carried by 
warriors, and thus served as a fetish. A symbol 
or representation of it was made by the father’s 
clan at the New Year ceremony after the dream of 
the youth who was to bear it had been properly 
interpreted. In the oyarow-concept lies at least 
one of the bases of totemism {q.v.). 

The chief deities of the Iroquois were Teharon- 
hiawagon and Tawiskaron. They were twins, and 
antagonistic to each other, one being the creator 
and preserver of life and the other the deadly 
winter god. They were not, however, gods in the 
usual sense of the term, but ‘ man-beings ’ {ongw^), 
and their origin is inseparabl;^ connected with the 
cosmologic myth of the Iroquois. 

According to this cosmology, there were three cosmic periods. 
In the first a race of man-beings — i.e. superior to man in every 
way, and uncreated and eternal, but in life and customs entirely 
like the men of earth— dwelt on the farther side of the visible 
sky. In course of time one of these man-beings died (an event 
hitherto unknown), and his posthumous daughter, AwG^'hal' 
(‘ mature [fertile] flowers or earth 0, continuing to converse with 
her dead father, was sent by him to the lodge of her future 
husband, the chief Hao«‘hwendjiawS.*gr(‘he holds the earth')- 
Alter performing an impossible task, her husband directed her 
to return home, speaking to no one who might address her, even 
as she had been silent on her way to him. At the bidding of her 
father, she went back to her husband’s lodge. On her first visit 
she had become pregnant from Haon'hwgndjiawS’gP's breath, 
but, not knowing this, he suspected her fidelity. She gave birth 
to a daughter, Ga6nde'so»^'k (‘ gusts of wind ’), Later, her hus- 
band fell ill of vexation, and, as a result of his dream-feast, the 
great tree (the only source of light at that time) beside his lodge 
was uprooted, leaving a vast abyss. Through this he thrust bis 
wife, who fell toward the world, at that time only water. Earth 
was brought from the bottom of the water by the musk-rat and 
other animals and placed on the back of the Great Turtle, and 
water-fowl broke the fall of AwSo'hal*. Her daughter, who had 
been re-incorporated with her during the fall, was re-born. In 
like manner, Com, Tobacco, Deer, Beaver, and other man-beings 
transferred their kind to earth. Gagnde'so^i'k became pregnant 
by a man-being, who passed two arrows (one flint-pointed) over 
her body, and was delivered of twins, one-— Teharonhiawagon— 
being born in the normal way, and the other — Tawiskaron— 
coming through his mother’s armpit and killing her. After the 
twins grew up,^ the benevolent plans of Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled by his father, who had recovered and had set the 
tree back in place, were exposed to the machinations of his 
grandmother, who created the sun from GaSnde''son'k’s head, 
her body becoming the moon ; but they were fixed in position, 
and began to move only through Teharonhiawagon and his 
allies, the motive of Aw6ii’hai**s anger being Tawiskaron’s false 
charge that Teharonhiawagon had killed his mother at his birth. 
Teharonhiawagon created all things for men, and each thing 
Tawiskaron and his grandmother sought to mar. Thus they 
imprisoned the beasts in a cave, and, though TeharonMawagon 
released nearly all, some were re-impris|oned and became otkon. 
Only after all this did Teharonhiawagon form human beings, i 

Among the most beneficent exploits of Teharonhiawagon for 
the welfare of mankind were his victory in the game of bowland 
plum-pit (for which see S. Oulin, ^kRBEW [1907], p. 106 ff.), by 
which he won the government over all living things, and his 
conquest of the deformed Hadu'i*, the man-being of disease and 
death, who, to save his life, promised to cure the diseases arising 
from his infection of the earth, thus giving rise to the society of 
Mask-faces who, at the New Year ceremony, endeavour to 
exorcize and expel disease and death (see W. H. Dali, inS JIJSJEF 
[1884], p. 144 f-). 

Among the other divine man -beings weTe 
Gafifide’s (-wind), Hodonnf^* (Aurora Borealsi), 
Hadawinetha’ (fire dragon of storm), Hfno^’ (thun- 
der), Baga'sh wine* da' (spring wind), etc., as well as 
the man-beings of living creatures of every kind. 
Mention must also be made of a war-god Aireskoi 
(M.o\iB.'w\ATegv)i^s‘gwil\ ^master of war to whom 
the Mohawk offered human sacrifice (cf. also 
vol. vi. p. 8841). Prisoners of war, after being 
tortured to death, were eaten, at least in part, 
by the Huron and other Iroquoians, and especially 
by the Mohawk, whose name (cognate with Narra- 
gansett * they eat [animate] things 

expressly implies cannibalism, though they termed 
themselves Eanimgehcigaj ‘people of the flint 
place.’ 

In addition to human sacrifices, which might 
also be offered in honour of the dead — as when 
tfie Onondaga .^afihon sacrificed forty men to 

i Huron cosmology preaonta a general similarity. For an 
early account of it see ?. do Br^beuf, in F, Le JOune, Rel. 
X. 127—129, 


show his esteem for his brother — many other forms 
were practised. If war was unsuccessful, the 
Mohawk offered a bear to the war-god ; but the 
most characteristic Iroquoian sacrifice was that of 
the white dog, which was the centre of an elaborate 
ritual performed at the New Year (late in January 
or early in February). 

The object of the whole rite is to fulfil the dream-desire of 
Teharonhiawagon, and thus to recruit his vigour, that he may 
prove victorious over Tawiskaron, the god of winber.l Before 
the sacrifice proper, all old fires must be removed and the new 
fire must be lighted ; next comes the ‘ asperging with ashes * 
(Huron aouta&nhrohi ; cf . BRE^ vol. vi. p. 886), when all pass 
through the fire to escape fevers and other maladies produced 
by the fire-god. After the fire-rites, which occupy three days, 
comes the dream-rite (mistakenly described in the Jes. Rel, 
under the name ononharoia [see EREt vol. vi. p. 886^]), involv- 
ing a number of minor rites (summarized by Hewitt, HAI ii, 
942 f.), and also taking three days. The next rite is the strang- 
ling of a white dog (formerly partially burned and eaten), which 
is dressed, adorned, and painted to represent Teharonhiawagon, 
and, placed standing on the song bench, is addressed with 
prayer and sacrifice of tobacco. The man-being Teharonhia- 
wagon accepts the victim and the tobacco, but rejects a proffered 
bow and arrow. Thus the dream-desire of Teharonhiawagon is 
satisfied. The four or five days following are taken up by the 
great Feather and Drum dances, the Personal clan chant, and 
Great Wager (ceremonial game of plum-pits).2 

The other great Iroquoian festivals are the tapping 
of the maple tree, maple-gathering, maize-planting, 
strawberry -gathering, bean-gathering, green-maize 
feast, and maize-gathering. At the more important 
of these — White Dog, maize-planting, green-maize, 
and maize-gathering— confession of sins is one of 
the chief rites ; and all festivals are accompanied 
hy ceremonial games and dances. 

Belief in immortality was strong among all 
Iroquoian peoples (cf, JSJBE, vol. vi. p. 886^) ; and 
they attributed to animals the same intelligence 
as to men, so that in hunting they killed all game 
that they could find, lest the survivors should 
warn their fellows that they were being pursued. 

Literature.— T he chief source is the Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 ; other early sources are J. F. Lafitau, Mceurs des 
sauvages amdriguains, Paris, 1724 ; S. de Champlain, Voyages, 
do. 1830 ; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Bist. et description gdndrale 
dela Nouvelle France, do, 1744 (Eng. tr., J. G. Shea, New York, 
1866-72); C. C. Le Roy Bacqueville de la Potherie, Eist. de 
VAmdrique sepUntrionaU, do. 1722; of modern writers the 
most important is L. H. Morgan, League of the Eo-dd-no-sau- 
nee, or /ro^uois, Rochester, N.Y.,1851; see also H. R. School- 
craft, Notes on the Iroquois, Albany, N.Y., 1847; H. Hale, 
Iroquois Book of Rites, Philadelphia, 1883 ; D. Cusick, Sketches 

r ano. Hist, of the Six Nations^, Tuscarora, N.Y., 1828; 

V. H. Clark, Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y., 1849 ; C. Colden, 
Hist, of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 1747 ; F. 
Martin, Hurons et Iroquois, Paris, 1877 ; E. Johnson, Legends, 
Traditions, and Laws of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, Lockport, 
N.Y., 1881; W. W. Canfield, Legends of the Iroquois, New 
York, 1902 ; W. M. Beauchamp, Xroqvsis Trail, Fayetteville, 
N.Y., 1892; S. H. Stites, Economies of the Iroquois, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa,, 1905; E. A. Smith, ‘Myths of the Iroquois,* ^ REEW 
[1883], pp. 47-116 ; J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Iroquoian Cosmology,* 
81 RBEW [1908], pp. 127-339, and numerous artt. in Amier. 
Anthropologist, and HAI. 

For the southern tribes^ in addition to such general works as 
J. de Laet, Novus orbis, seu descriptio Indice occidentalis, 
Leyden, 1633, the chief sources are R. Lane, in R. Hakluyt, 
Voyages, new ed., Glasgow, 1903-05, viii. 319 ff.. and W. 
Strachey, Hist, of Travails into Virginia Britannia (Hakluyt 
Soc, Publications, vi., London, 1849), for the Nottoway; J. 
Smith, Generali Hist, ctf Virginia, etc., London, 1624 (new 
ed., Glasgow, 1007) ; G. Alsop, * Character of the Province of 
Maryland,' in W- Go wans, JBibl. Americana, v., New York, 
1869, and Strachey, op. dt., tor the Susquehanna; J. Lawson, 
Hist of Carolina, London, 1714, for the Tuscarora and Meherriu, 
For the totemistic organization of the Iroquois see J. G. Fraxer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London. 1910, iii. 8-29. For literature 
on the Iroquoian dialects see J. C. Pillingr, Bibliography qf the 
Iroquoian Languages, Washington, 1888 {-Bull. 6 BE). 

Loms H. Gray. 

IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH. — I. Life of Irving*. — Edward 
Irving was bom at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 4th Aug. 
1792. His father, Gavin, was a tanner of mode- 

1 The Iroquoian mamheings were subject to destiny, and, as 
was the case in Egypt, the divine stood in need of human aid 
(J. G. Miiller, Gesoh. der amerikan. XlrreligionenK Basel, 1867. 
p. 14$ f . ; Hewitt, HAI ii. 939 f.). ' 

a The WMte Dog Sacrifice is of the scapegoat type (J. G. 
Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 209 f., 238). 
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rate substance and local influence; his mother, 
Mary Lowther, came of a family of ‘bonnet lairds’ 
in the adjacent parish of Bornock. He was bap- 
ti 2 ed in the Established Church, which in the west 
of Scotland was much influenced by traditions of 
the Covenanters. His education was received at 
the Academy of his native town under Adam 
Hope, who also became schoolmaster to Thomas 
Carlyle, and at Edinburgh University, where he 
matriculated at the age of thirteen. He gave no 
early promise of his subsequent career ; at school 
his only distinction was that of an athlete. At 
the University he graduated M.A. in 1809, and, 
still undistinguished, entered the Divinity Hall. 
Thereafter he followed the usual course prepara- 
tory to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
supporting himself meanwhile by teaching in the 
Mathematical School recently established in Had- 
dington. With this work he combined the func- 
tion of private tutor to the daughter of a medical 
practitioner in the town, Jane Welsh, the fxiture 
wife of his friend Carlyle. Two years later, while 
his University studies were still incomplete, he 
was appointed to the mastership of another new 
Academy at Kirkcaldy, Fifesliire. In 1815 he 
became a Probationer of the Church of Scotland, 
being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and for the next three years combined 
this new office with the work of his school. In 
1818 he resigned his mastership and returned to 
Edinburgh, where he remained until, in the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed assistant to Thomas 
Chalmers (g'.'W.) at St. John’s, Glasgow. The fame 
of the latter was too great, and Irving’s genius 
was too strongly contrasted with that of his chief, 
to allow much scope to the younger man, and lus 
work during the next two years, though dis- 
charged with uninterrupted loyalty and sufficient 
credit, was not such as to command the enthusi- 
astic appreciation either of the minister or of the 
congregation of St. John’s, or to attract the notice 
of those who could further his interests. But his 
position as assistant to Chalmers was prominent 
enough to bring him under the notice of the 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London, a 
struggling outpost of the Church of Scotland, the 
pastorate of which had little to commend it to an am- 
bitious man. In 1822, Irving was appointed to this 
charge, and at last in his thirtieth year he re- 
ceived ordination from his native Presbytery at 
Annan. 

In less than twelve months his popularity was 
assured. The incident usually associated with 
the sudden outburst of the new preacher upon the 
big world of London was the visit of Canning to 
the National Scots Church at the instance olhis 
colleague, Sir James Mackintosh, and a subse- 
quent speech in the House of Commons, in the 
course of which the statesman alluded to the 
eloquence of the sermon then heard. From this 
moment Irving was provided with the opportunity 
best suited to his genius, and his permanent 
congregation, as it was swelled by the numbers 
drawn from every relimous communion, not least 
from the Church of England, gradually lost its 
peculiarly Scottish complexion and took on the 
characteristics of its leader’s expanding thought 
and feeling. In 1823, Irving issued his first publi- 
cations, both of which were based on his pulpit 
discourses, and quickly passed through several 
editions. The Oratiom were at once recognized 
as affording examples of a new type of religious 
address (the title itself was ambitious, though 
justified by the contents), and exhibit the claim 
and intention of the author to present divine truth 
to the public mind in a form alike more compre- 
hensive and more vital than the conventional 
echoes of a narrow and moribund evangelicalism 


to which the ear of the church-goer had become 
accustomed. The A rgiment for J udgment to come 
foreshadows that prophetical teaching which, to- 
gether with the exercise of spiritual gifts, con- 
stitutes the popular conception of Irvingism. 
This was followed in two years by Babylon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed of God, a survey of con- 
temporary hiatoiy in tlie light of that millennial 
principle of interpreting Daniel and the lievelation 
which had begun to he revived among Protestant 
Christians in the early decades of the lOfch cent., 
and of which Irving’s mind proved readily recep- 
tive. Another influence, which approached him 
from a diflerent quarter, was that of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, to whom he had been personally introduced 
in 1823. 

The year 1826 is important as that of the first of 
tbe^ Conferences held at Albury Park, Surrey, by 
invitation of Henry Drummond, M.P., under the 
presidency of Hugh MacNeil, rector of the parish 
and subsequently dean of Ripon. Drummond had 
already been brought into contact with Irving, 
and, knowing his attitude towards the study of 
the prophets, offered him a seat at the Conference, 
in which his eminence soon gave him a leading 
place. As will be apparent, the Albury Confer- 
ences were not the product of Irving’s ministry, nor 
was his London congregation directly concerned 
in them, though Drummond, by whom they were 
organized, afterwards became a prominent mem- 
ber of fche body associated with his name. The 
movement represented by them is still active in 
evangelical circles, and in Irvingism it became 
a formative principle. The Morning Watchy a 
periodical inaugurated by the Conference, virtu- 
ally became, before its discontinuance in 1833, the 
organ of the new community. 

In 1827 the church in Regent Square was 
opened to accommodate the crowds for which the 
small oh^el in Hatton Garden was totally inade- 
quate. The building still stands, hut no longer 
as the National Scots Church. The congregation, 
which continued to use it after Irving’s extrusion, 
became identified in 1843 with the party of the 
Scottish Disruption, and is now in communion 
with the English Presbyterians. It was about 
this time that Irving became acquainted with John 
McLeod Campbell of Row, who was beginning to 
re-state the doctrine of the Atonement on lines 
similar to those which governed his own theory 
of the Incarnation. This was developed in three 
volumes of sermons and a book on the Last X)ay$i 
published in 1828. It would he erroneous to say 
that the alleged heresies for which the two men 
were severally deposed from the ministry had a 
single source in the mind of either. They axe 
to be regarded as parallel developments of a com- 
mon tendency. It is significant that the General 
Assembly (1831) which condemned Campbell di- 
rected tliat any attempt on the part of Irving to 
exercise Ms mmistry in Scotland should be met by 
the Presbytery concerned with an inquiry into his 
writings on the Incarnation. It was the sermons 
published in 1828 that contained the statements 
which first brought him under the suspicion of 
having asserted the sinfulness of Christ’s humanity. 
Action had actually been taken the previous year 
(1830) by the Presbytery of London, from the con- 
sequences of which Irving escaped only by the 
doubtful expedient of claiming exemption from 
their jurisdiction, alleging that the trust-deeds of 
the National Scots Church required their minister 
to be ordained by a Presbytery in Scotland. His 
position, though anarchical, was practically ten- 
able, because he was unanimously upheld by Ms 
Qvm Kirk Session, who in a few months -ivexe mem- 
selves to invoke the authority of the same Presby- 
tery, when on a grave matter of Church discdplina 
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they found themselves irreconcilably opposed to 
the pastor whose orthodoxy they had stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile events had taken place^ in Scotland, 
destined to precipitate the crisis which in a few 
years severed Irving from the communion of his 
native Church. An old friendship existed between 
himself and Robert Story, minister of Roseneath, 
which on more than one occasion had brought him 
to preach on the Garelocli. Here he met Alexander 
Scott, who, coming to London in the first instance 
as Irving’s assistant, received a call to the Scots 
congregation at Woolwich, and was in consequence 
involved before the London Presbytery in a charge 
of heretical teaching concerning our Lord’s human 
uature. Sharing Irving’s view of the Incarnation, 
he insisted that the exceptional gifts of the Spirit, 
manifested in the Apostolic Church, were a perma- 
nent endowment of the Body of Christ, restrained 
only by the faithlessness of later Christians, This 
teaching he disseminated, among other places, in 
his old home in the West of Scotland. At Ferni- 
carry Farm, in Campbell’s parish of Row, lived 
Mary Campbell, a young woman of exceptional 
piety and unusual personality, who in 1830, while 
apparently a hopeless invalid, became the subject 
of spiritual manifestations which her friends 
claimed as a reappearance of the tongues spoken 
of in the NT. Shortly afterwards the ' power,’ as 
it came to be called, visited a shipbuilding famOy 
at Port Glasgow. James and Margaret Mac- 
donald, brother and sister, spoke in an unknown 
tongue, and the latter was raised from sickness at 
the word of the former. J ames then proceeded to 
inform Mary Campbell by letter of what had oc- 
curred, exhorting her to a similar act of faith, 
whereupon she too rose from her bed, apparently 
fully restored to health. From that time she con- 
tinued, like Margaret Macdonald, to speak with 
tongues, with which was associated what was 
claimed as the gift of prophecy. She married, 
and became a familiar figure among the friends of 
the new movement as Mrs. Caird. A sympathetic 
but not unquestioning account of these proceed- 
ings has been preserved in the Memoirs of Robert 
Story, published (Cambridge, 1862) by his son 
Herbert,^ sometime Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Wide-spread interest in the phenomena arose 
throughout Scotland. They were investigated by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who appears to have 
acknowledged their genuineness. No money was 
made out of them, and there is no evidence of im- 
posture. They may, perhaps, be classed and 
judged with similar manifestations in other parts 
of Christendom. Irving, predisposed alike by 
character and antecedents, at once accepted them 
as a baptism of the Holy Spirit and Fire. 

In 1831 the gifts of tongues and prophecy ap- 
peared, it was believed, in answer to fervent prayer, 
among the members of Irving’s congregation. The 
gift of healing was also claimed, and an attitude 
towards disease, strikingly allied to that which 
in later times has become characteristic of Chris- 
tian Science, began to be assumed by ‘the spiritual.’ 
But, if disease was spoken of among them as sin, 
it was because the Spirit must uphold and conse- 
crate, not negate and annihilate, the llesh. It was, 
however,^ the two former gifts that exercised a 
determining influence on the fortunes of Irving 
and his people, by being ‘ called into fche church? 
Irving claimed to have ‘tried the spirits’ of the 
prophets, in right of his ministerial commission as 
angel or pastor, and, finding them to be true spirits, 
made provision for the exercise of their function 
in the Scots Church. This involved scenes of ex- 
citement, which, as mmoux swiftly spread and 
curious crowds assembled, degenerated into un- 
seemly confusion. Remonstrance proved unavail- 


ing, and, acting on legal advice, the trustees, who 
as members of the Kirk Session had sup^ported 
Irving in his repudiation of the London Presby- 
tery, now appealed to it under the trust-deed of 
the Regent Square Church. The facts were undis- 
puted. The case really turned upon the truth or 
falsity of the plenary inspiration claimed by the 
‘gifted,’ but implicitly rejected alike by the pro- 
secuting trustees and the Presbytery. The view 
of the latter was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the repudiation of their former testimony on the 
part of one or two of the prophets — notably Robert 
Baxter, who subsequently published his retracta- 
tion in a Narrative of Facts (London, 1833). 
But Irving, supported by the majority of the 
prophets, women as well as men, maintained his 
conviction, and his defence became an arraign- 
ment of his judges. The result, however, was 
never really doubtful. Such evidence as they 
could offer was, from the point of view of the 
court, mere opinion ; and no tribunal to which the 
matter could conceivably have been submitted 
could have decided that an offence had not been 
committed against the recognized order of the 
Church. Accordingly, by direction of the Presby- 
tery, the doors were locked against the minister 
and the greater part of his miscellaneous congre- 

f ation, which ultimately found shelter in Newman 
treet. These proceedings revived the charge of 
heresy which had already been levelled at Irving, 
and in 1833 he was formally indicted before the 
Presbytery of Annan, which had ordained him, 
and which now deposed him. Though Irving con- 
sented to defend his teaching before the Presby- 
tery, he never appealed against the judgment, and 
accordingly in this year he passed out of the Church 
of Scotland. 

2. The Catholic Apostolic Church, — Hence- 
forward the personality of Irving ceases to he an 
important factor in the movement, which had 
already begun to crystallize into a religious society 
having little affinity with the Presbyterianism 
amid which it took its rise. Though a congrega- 
tion of several hundred members or communicants, 
together with an indefinite number of adherents, 
migrated with their pastor from Regent Square, 
the minority that remained were the real repre- 
sentatives of those who had called him to London 
ten years before. The more influential members 
of what must now be called the new body were 
men and women collected from various quarters 
who had found in Iping a rallying point for 
association on the basis of millennial expectation 
and the exercise of spiritual gifts. From the 
moment that Irving acknowledged the utterances 
of the prophets as the authoritative voice of the 
Spirit, his function towards the society practically 
ceased. Making no claim to exceptional endow- 
ments on his own behalf, he became a follower 
rather than a leader. The new authority, which 
had begun to emerge in the person of two apostles, 
who had been appointed by prophecy, already 
claimed his submission. Am alleged prophecy 
declared that, the Church of Scotland having 
withdrawn his commission, his position as pastor 
or angel of the congregation must remain in abey- 
ance unless duly restored by the Spirit. When at 
length the prophetic voice proclaimed his reinstate- 
ment, he was allowed to resume his office only by 
ordination at the hands of the new apostoiate. 
Soon afterwards another prophetic utterance sent 
him on a mission, to Scotland, and, reaching Glas- 
gow after a circuitous journey through England 
and Wales, he died in that city on 7tE December 
1834, and was buried in the crypt of its ancient 
cathedral. 

The religious society thus brought into being 
still exists, but it has had little or no public 
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history. PoiJularly called Irvingite, a name only 
partially justilied by facts, it is othoially styled the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. The name is said to 
be due, not to arrogant assumption on the part of 
its members, but to the mistake of a census clerk, 
who abstracted it from a return, in which a London 
householder had described himself as belonging to 
a ‘congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church worshipping in Newman Street,’ Its 
organization was practically completed when the 
college of apostles was increased from two to 
twelve in obedience to a prophetic message. Pro- 
phets and evangelists being already in existence, 
the fourfold ministry was compietea by the ordina- 
tion of pastors and teachers— a local priesthood- 
consisting, in the case of each congregation, of the 
bishop or angel (cf, the ‘ angels of the churches ’ in 
the Apocalypse), or chief pastor, with the elders 
and deacons. The meeting^lace in Newman Street 
has been replaced by a fine Grothic Church in Gordon 
Square, and there are churches in Edinburgh and 
other large cities, as well as at Albury. Outside 
Britain and Germany its extension has been limited. 
Its forms of worship have been assimilated to those 
of ancient Christendom, and its ritual is elaborate. 
It possesses a liturgy constructed for the most 
part on Eastern models. These changes, which were | 
speedily introduced, may be traced partly to the | 
study of the Apocalypse, partly to the eclecticism 
of its members. Its ministry has never been pro- 
fessional, being composed for the most part of 
persons engaged in ordinary occupations. Many of 
its members were, and still are, actively engaged in 
public affairs, and as individuals take a prominent 
part in works of general utility and philanthropy. 
But in its corporate capacity the community has 
lived apart, and, except for the sensation caused by 
the outbreak of the * gifts,’ has neither courted nor 
received a place in popular consideration. This is i 
the natural consequence of the theory of its origin, 
which also accounts for its apathy in respect to 
missionary work. It is due, not to the cooling of 
its early zeal, but to its expectation of a returning 
Lord, The appearance of the gifts was regarded 
as a sign of the approach of the Son of Man. The ; 
apostolate was constituted for the ‘ ingathering of 
the nations.’ Evangelists were at first sent out 
into the highways ; apostolic journeys were under- 
taken in Europe and elsewhere ; but their object 
was not to propagate the gospel in the spirit and 
on the method of the great missionary societies, 
but to bear final testimony before nations and 
kings to the coming of the Day of the Lord. The 
witnesses had no zeal for the extension of the 
Church, but for its preparation as a bride adorned 
for her husband. They had no special tenets to 
proclaim as contrasted with the received teaching 
of Christendom. Their exclusiveness was due not 
to what they conceived as the false teaching, but 
to the apathy, of the churches. If they were in a 
peculiar sense God’s people, it was only because 
they were aroused, expectant, waiting for the final 
baptism. The new Apostolic ministry, as they 
conceived it, belonged to the whole Church. Its 
establishment was nob the construction of a new 
organ of evangelical activity, but the final ordering 
of the household before the return of the Master. 
Their testimony given, they were content to wait 
in spiritual readiness for the rending of the 
heavens. They became a church within the 
Church, instituting a rite of ‘sealing,’ or laying 
on of hands, by which those who received the 
witness of the last times were set apart against the 
final Day of Redemption. But ‘ the sealed * were 
not necessarily required to withdraw from^ the 
communion of other Churches, and^ * Irvingites ’ 
have always been foupd communicating and, it is 
said, even ministering in other religious bodies. A 


special affinity with those Churches which retained 
the order of bishops, successors of the ‘angels’ 
who presided over the apostolic churches, has 
ahvays been recognized, in spite of the fact that 
Irving himself had been a Presbyterian minister, 
and that the connexion of his people with the 
Church of England was only through individuals 
who had abandoned its ministries. The last of the 
apostles is now dead, and the church is in process 
of readjustment to the new conditions created by 
the lapse of the college. 

Difference of opinion regarding the apostolate 
has led to a division of the Irvingites and to the 
formation of the ‘New Apostolic Church.’ The 
latter body holds tliat the number of the apostles 
may^ be many more than twelve, and traces its 
origin to Germany, where Irvingism had been in- 
troduced in Bavaria by William Caird in 1841, 
centres being formed at Augsburg, Berlin, Konigs- 
berg, and Hamburg, The New Apostolic Church 
arose from the endeavour of the prophet of the 
Berlin congregation, Heinrich Geyer, to have new 
apostles chosen. Excommunicated in 1863, he 
joined Schwartz, the bishop at Hamburg, and 
formed bhe^ new organization. As in llollaud 
under the direction of Schwartz, so in Germany 
the new body has discarded much of its elaborate 
ritual, and lays less stress on the expectation of 
tile speedy Second Advent. Their main centre is 
Brunswick, where one of their number, F, Krebs, 
gradually rose to be the ‘father of the apostles.’ 
Plis successor, H. Niehaus, terms himself the 
‘ Stammapostel,’ and it is even believed that in the 
‘ ytammapostel ’ as well as in the other apostles 
Christ is incarnate. Since the beginning of the 
new century the New Apostolic Church has suffered 
the secession of the ‘Sceptre of Judah,’ which 
differs little except that it lays still less emphasis 
on eschatological hopes. 

Except for the United States, no exact statistics 
are available for the Irvingites. They are sup- 
posed to number about 5000 in Great Britain and 
about 20,000 in Germany and Switzerland; the 
New Apostolic branch estimated their adherents 
at 70,000 in Europe at the end of 1909. According 
to the last religious census of the United States 
; (1906), the Catholic Apostolic Church reported 11 
organizations, with a membership of 2907 and 14 
ministers ; the New Apostolic Church, 13 organiza- 
tions, with a merabersliip of 2020 and 19 ministers. 
Since the last previous religious census (1890) the 
Catholic Apostolic Church had increased by 1 
organization and 1613 members; the New Apos- 
toRc Church was not reported in America in 
1890. The main strength of both bodies is in 
the N. Atlantic States, especially in New York, 
which has 7 out of the total number of 24 organiza- 
tions. 

3 , Criticism.— Our estimate of Irvingism as a 
religious phenomenon will vary according as we 
view it in regard to the particular community in 
which its principles are embodied or to the spiritual 
movement of the 19th cent, to which it is vitally 
related. The lancet window above the great 

reacher’s grave has been filled with a figure of 

ohn the Baptist ‘ crying in the wilderness,^ and it 
is probably as a similar voice that his true charac- 
ter is best judged. He is an arresting rather than 
a constructive power, prophetic of the needs of his 
time rather than himself supplying them. He was 
able to reco^ize, but not to focus and apply, the 
inffuencea which were destined to recover a fuller 
Christianity for a -widening age. 

The limitations of^ Irving’s personality and the 
isolation of his position -will to a large extent 
explain the abortive character of the movement 
which bears his name. It cannot be said that its 
failure to command popular sympathy and to carry 
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with it the reason and judgment of his contem- 
poraries is itself evidence of error, for this would 
be true of Christianity itself in its initial stages. 
But we are justified in pointing out the presump- 
tions against a stable and progressive work which 
are to be found in the character of Irving’s genius. 
His spiritual greatness varied almost in inverse > 
proportion to ms intellectual equipment. Unlike 
the Tractarians, he had no solid basis of learning 
upon which to ground his theology. He had a 
vision of great religious ideas rather than a com- 
prehensive theology. This is the true criticism of 
his doctrine of the Incarnation. An adequate in- 
heritance of theological thinking would have kept 
him from those clumsy statements of oux Lord’s 
human nature which exposed him to the assaults 
of a criticism equally ill-equipped. His philosophy 
was also at fault. While, therefore, he always 
maintained Christ’s immunity from actual sin, ne 
invariably insisted that the humanity which the 
Son of God assumed was sinful. By this he meant 
to assert that God became flesh under the con- 
ditions which sin had imposed, in order that He 
might redeem what He took. It is, therefore, the 
Spirit indwelling ‘the creature’ which lifts the 
Body of Christ and all its members above sin. 
The second proposition, which was the practical 
conclusion that Irving wished to reach, is genuine 
Nicene theology, and this a competent theological 
tribunal ought to have recognized. The imperfec- 
tion of the nrst proposition, which really marked a 
return to a fuller doctrine of the Person of Christ 
than the formal evangelicalism of his contem- 
poraries, lies in the false psychology, misled hy 
the phrase ‘ sinful flesh,’ which does not predicate 
sin solely of the will. But in so far as Irving’s 
teaching was a strong assertion of the identification 
of Christ with human nature as sin has made it, 
not excluding its guilt, his doctrine cut deeper than 
that of his accusers. The further criticism, which 
attempts to find in Irving’s error concerning the 
peccability of Christ’s manhood the secret of his 
attitude towards the spiritual ‘gifts,’ and to dis- 
credit in consequence his whole system, is not 
consistent with facts. In so far as the expectation 
which led him to acknowledge claims disallowed 
hy others sprang out of his theology, rather than 
out of his reading of the NT, it must he attributed 
to his strong identification of believers with Him 
who is their ‘ federal Head.’ But this is no more 
than is involved in the statement of Athanasius, 
that ‘ God became Man in order that we might be 
made divine’ {de Incarn, Verhi, liv. 3 [P§ xxv. 
192]). This language is admittedly hyperbolical, 
but it is intended to cover no more than the ‘ grace 
of unction,’ a phrase by which Hooker, a w'riter 
with whom Irving acknowledged his own sym- 
pathy, expressed the supernatural powers wmich 
human nature received by union with the Godhead 
in Christ. 

Again, the prophetic element in Irving’s per- 
sonality was allowed to dull his intellectual 
appreciation. He had the Johanuine rather than 
the Pauline temper, but in the form which ^pears 
in the Apocalypse rather than in the Pourth 
Gospel. He was the mystic in fervent action, not 
in calm contemplation. The procession of events, 
and not the eternal silence, fascinated him. God 
was always coming forth out of His place rather 
than inhabiting eternity. His o^vn impatience of 
spirit was manifested in his eager desire for speech, 
and in his readiness to welcome divine events from 
day to day. This injured his sense of proportion, 
and led him to give values to occurrences within 
his own circle which at once endowed them with 
significance in the march of history. Tins was 
the spirit of the arioient prophets with a difl’erence. 
They saw in their immediate social experience 


types of God’s judgments; Irving saw in the 
activities of Regent Square forces intimately con- 
nected with the shaking of worlds. This want of 
proportion in the Irvingite movement is one of the 
features that most readily offer themselves to the 
critic. If we may not deny that the Spirit mani- 
fests Himself in unexpected quarters, and pursues 
methods that axe ‘ foolishness with men,’ we are 
yet bound to judge a phenomenon in relation to its 
environment, and to estimate its value in some 
ortion to its effectiveness, 
osely connected with the foregoing must he 
noted Irving’s lack of humour, which belongs also 
to the whole movement. He always takes himself 
very seriously. Every occasion is great, every 
speech an utterance. His style is stilted, often 
turgid, never delicate. The world is identified 
too readily with Babylon. There is none of that 
shrewd observation of the facts of society which 
makes the prophet caustic and the seer sympa- 
thetic. He does not really know life as he knows 
his Bible. It follows that he did not know men, 
still less women. He took every one at his own 
valuation, mistook cranks for persons of insight, 
and became the tool of minds smaller than his own. 
It is a mistake to charge him with conceit. The 
movement which revolved round him never made 
him its centre or took the impress of his person- 
ality. It claimed to be an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but never through the medium of himself. No one 
e.y., has ever ventured to claim for him the posi- 
tion assigned to Montanus in the primitive scnism 
with which Irvingism has often oeen compared.^ 
Irvingites resent being so named, not merely as 
unchristian, but as wrong in fact. The secondary 
position which their leader assumed without com- 
plaint after his deposition from the Scottish 
ministry witnesses alike to the sincerity of his 
aims and the humility of his character. His the- 
ology was his own, hut the specific millennial 
expectation and the constructive work, of which 
the ‘gifts’ were the instrument, belonged to 
others. Drummond, Cardale, and their associ- 
ates, not Irving, were the builders of the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church.’ Irving had no constructive 
genius. 

His ecclesiastical isolation is another fact to 
which due weight must be given. In Scotland he 
could make no headway. With the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church he was not out of sym- 
pathy. On the contrary, his conception of the 
pastoral office and of sacramental grace conformed 
more closely to the ideals of the Confession than 
the theory and practice of most of his contem- 
p^oraries. But the intellectualism of Scottish 
Christianity met with an imperfect response in 
him, and for all his fervour his undisciplined 
mysticism failed to impress his fellow-countrymen. 
London emphasized his lonely position. Such sup- 
port as he might have secured from the fabric of 
his own national Church was withdrawn, and he 
was, of course, outside the life and traditions both 
of the English Church and of English Noncon- 
formity. Thus he became emphatically a vox 
clamantis. What was, in any case, his true func- 
tion had to he exemised outside the continuous 
life of an existing society. There was nothing for 
him to revivify and inspire. He could but make 
himself the rallying point for units drawn from 
other religious societies. In this he difiered en- 
tirely from the Tractarians. Like them, he began 
with a complete distrust of the progressive liberal- 
ism of the 19th century. Like them, he made no 
attempt to capture the new forces or permeate the 
n^w society with Christian principles. But, while 
the Oxford men threw bacls their disciples upon 
the ancient deposit of Christian doctrine and the 
inherent powers of the Christian community, 
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Irving exhorted -his hearers to prepare themselves 
for the imminent judgment which awaited the 
world, and the coming glory which was to descend 
npon the Church. For him history virtually dis- 
appeared, because past and future had alike lost 
their importance in view of the approaching end 
of the age. The eclectic Church order, worked out 
by the miscellaneous group which constituted his 
‘ congregation ’ after the rupture with the Church 
of Scotland, made no pretence of continuity with 
the past, and did not, in one sense, claim to super- 
sede existing ministries. They were not fashioning 
an instrument for the conversion of mankind ; they 
were simply setting their house in order to wait 
for the coming King. 

There is, however, one criticism often levelled 
at Irvingism which has no foundation in fact. 
It is accused of adding to the Christian faith, by 
supplementing it with a revelation of its own. 
This is not ’the case. It does not claim to add 
anything to the Catholic interpretation of the 
Person and Work of Christ. Believing themselves 
to he a part of the universal Church, its adherents 
claim that, as the Spirit spoke by prophecy in the 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, so He spoke in 
their congregation. As Barnabas and Saul were 
separated for the work of evangelization by the 
ministry of the proi^hets, so (they hold) a ministry 
was set apart for the sealing of believers in tbe 
latter day. Our attitude towards such a claim 
may involve rejection, but not on the ground that 
it adds to the deposit of faith. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw in the movement was 
its unsympathetic attitude towards the progressive 
developments of the early 19th century. Its ad- 
herents had not the power of discrimination to 
distinguish between the true and the false ele- 
ments in the liberalism of the day. They saw in 
it nothing but the final apostasy, a destructive 
effort of Satan. In the welter of change they 
failed to detect the operation of forces directed 
by the Spirit and prophetic of the Kingdom, In 
Glasgow, Irving had shown no sympathy with the 
social schemes of Chalmers, whose experiment was 
in full operation when he was assistant at St. | 
John’s. So far as he was a politician, it was an 
unbending, almost a reactionary, Toryism that j 
commended itself to his mind and expressed itself 
in his personality. His leading followers in London 
were mainly of the same mould. There was no 
sense of the existence in society of problems with 
which Christianity was called upon to deal. The 
ethical, like the missionary, side of religion was 
insufficiently grasped. In this there is a close 
parallel to Traotarianism. Eeaction was the char- 
acteristic of both movements; but Oxford had 
behind it a great, historic society, belief in which 
it set out to rekindle, and in conseq[nence its limit- 
ations stood to be corrected by the work of other 
influences, like that of Maurice and Kingsley, and 
the reassertion of evangelical enthusiasms within 
the English Church, the whole mingling in a pro- 

g 'essive stream, greater than any of its tributaries. 

ving met the same situation not with a revival 
of church consciousness, hut with the voice of 
prophecy, which, for want of the ethical element 
conspicuous in the Hebrew prophets, quickly de- 
generated into a narrow and almost mechanical 
apocalyptic. This may account for the air of 
inwardness and mystery which has always associ- 
ated itself with Irvingism, its adherents living in 
the midst of aflairs and directing their conduct 
according to the accepted standaMs of the hour, 
but retiring within the initiated circle to contem- 
plate and interpret life by the aid of a method not 
intended for the profane eye. 

The true significance or Irvingism, as a pheno- 
menon capable of taking its place in the general 


history of religion, is best reached by regarding it 
not^ as a movement resulting in the formation of 
a little-known institution called the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,’ which appears to exercise small 
inlluence upon contemporary life and to give no 
great promise for the future, but as part of those 
wider changes in religious thought which belong 
to the 19th century. Irving may be viewed as a 
pioneer of those developments in religion which 
were necessary to meet the requirements of the 
new age. Evangelicalism had become a sentiment 
and a survival. Its theology was formal and anti- 
quated, its philosophy non-existent. Following 
on the French Revolution a fresh era of thought 
had begun for Europe, and Great Britain shared 
in the new ideas. Physical science was coming 
into its kingdom. Discovery and invention were 
introducing a world of new facts, to which men 
were occupied in readjusting their minds, Christi- 
anity, as then commonly understood, was not big 
enough to deal with the situation. The eflective 
element in the religion of men like Chalmers, when 
first they went forward to meet the new condi- 
tions, was theistic rather than Christian. The 
reaction, which (threw Irving back upon Ms re- 
ligion, as though it were an alternative to the 
ideas of secular progress, was really forging the 
instrument by which the new synthesis was to be 
made. This was a larger and more vital concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ, leading on to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a more vivid 
apprehension of the corporate side of Christianity. 
Irving, who always saw great ideas Uooining 
through the mist,’ taught this doctrine in a frag- 
mentary and imperfect way, exposing himself to 
an indictment for heresy, but anticipating the 
work of those whose better theological equipment 
and securer historical position enabled them to 
guard and systematize their teaching. The Trac- 
tarian school, corrected by the more philosopMo 
and liberal thought of Maurice, on the one hand, 
and the more scientific Biblical method of Light- 
foot and Westcott, on the other, accomplished the 
work of which Irving’s preaching was a premoni- 
tory signal. But Irving was Mso a witness to 
other sides of Christianity which have since been 
returning to their place in the scheme of religious 
thought. It need hardly be said that the formal 
and ecclesiastical side of the Oxford movement, 
with its antiquarian tendency and its rigidity of 
form, was absent from Irving’s teaching. He was 
always evangelical, even if his gospel was more 
vital and less legal than that of his immediate pre- 
decessors. And, amid much that was fantastic in 
the methods of interpretation current among those 
millennial Christians to whose speculations Irving 
lent the authority of his name, he emphasized that 
expectation of the Second Coming which the study 
; of apocalyptic literature among the scientific theo- 
logians and Biblical students of the 20th cent, 
shows to have been an integral element of apos- 
tolic and primitive Christianity, and the recogni- 
tion of which os the ultimate hope of the Church 
is necessary to a true estimate of the task which 
confronts it, as the witness among all nations to 
a crucified, exalted, and returning Lord. 
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J. G. SlMPSOI^, 

ISHTAR. — Ishtar was the Babylonian and 
Assyrian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Canaan as 'Ashtart ('Ashtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as Attar, in Moab as ‘Ashtar, in 
South Arabia as 'Athtar, and in Abyssinia as 
Astar (see Abyssinia, Ashtart, Atakgatis, 

SABiEANS). 

I. Tbe sottrqes of information.— T he cult 
of Ishtar is now known from a multitude of original 
Bab. and Assyr. records ; (1) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, (2) mythological texts, (3) hymns and 
prayers, (4) magical texts, (5) omens, (6) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, etc. (see literature at end of art.). 

II. The origin of Ishtar.— hi the art. Ash- 
tart the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the^ Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of Plautus has aptly 
expressed it {Iferoator, IV. vi, 826 f.), she was ‘ Diva 
Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, sains i rur- 
sus eadem quae est pernicies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is common to 
all the Sernites, was brought into Babylonia by the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in that land. 

III. The identification of Ishtar with 
OTHER DIVINITIES. — The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian j>opulation 
whom they proceeded to identify with their mother- 
goddess. These old goddesses eventually disap- 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
these absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

1. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech. — In Sumerian 
inscriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con- 
spicuous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideograph which the Assyrians sometimes 
reproduced as MI (R. Briinnow, A Classified List 
of Ideografihs^ Leyden, 1889, no. 2661), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read Innanna, 
Inninna, jN^ana, or Ninni (P. Jensen, KIB iii. [1892] 
1, 20). The chief seat of her worship was the 
temple called E-an-na at Erech {Vorderasiatische 
BibUothek} i. [1907J 1, 192 n. ). Por her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1, 266, s.v. ‘ Ninni.’ In bilin- 
gual texts, syllabaries, and historical inscriptions, 
Innanna is repeatedly equated with Ishtar (c.o., 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. [1908] pi. 41, line 75 ; PSBA : 
xxxi. [1909] 20, pi. iii. line 8 ; Code of^ammurahi, 
iv. 60-65). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
{e.g., PSBA xxxi. 60). For this reason, Ishtar 
bears the titles 'Queen of Eanna,’ ' Queen of the i 
land of Erech’ [loc, cit). 

2. Nind, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh. — In ^ 
the Old Bab. inscriptions the goddess mentioned I 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whose 
name is written with the ideograph generally read 
NinA (BrUnnow, 4800). This sign was used also for 
a district of Lagash and for the city of NinA, or 
Nineveh. Hence it is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should also be 
read Ninfi. It is aplausible conjecture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn 10^^), 
and that the patron-goddess of Nineveh was origin- 
aUy the same the patron-goddess of the old city 
of Nind in Babylonia. In regard to hex worship 
in the Old Bab. period see VAB i. 1, 262, s.v. 
‘Nma. Eannatum (c. 3200: B.o.) distinguishes 

1 Hereafter cated as FAJB. 


Innanna and Nin^ [VAB i. 1, 18. 6®®““); so also 
Gudea (c. 2500 B.O. {ih. 104. 14^^*^'^]). IJammurabi, 
on the contrary, calls the goddess of Nineveh 
Innanna [Code, iv. 63), and the Assyrians always 
call her Ishtar. This shows that iJinA was early 
identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
, now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashurnasirpal ll. (c. 
1100 B.o. ; see literature). From that time onward 
1 she is frequently named in the royal inscriptions 
(see Barton, Eebraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
! temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-mash. 
Hence she is described as ‘dwelling in E-mash- 
I mash,’ and Nineveh is called * beloved of Ishtar.’ 

3* Anuiiit, or Ishtar of Akkad. — The chief god- 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Aniinib. The name of her temple was E-uJ- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i. 1, 242, s.v. ‘Anunitum’ ; Code of Jfammurahi, 

iii. 54, iv. 47 f . There is no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great favourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
her ruined temple at Akkad {VAB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. ‘ Anunit ’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see KIB iii. 1, 102^^ ; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. ii. Ill j 
PSBA xxxi, 67 ; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge, Leipzig, 
1896-1901, p. 11 ; Barton, Hebraica, x. 26 ; VAB 

iv. 170®, 246^. 

4. Nin-Hl, or Ishtar of Nippur. — The chief god 
of the earliest Bab, pantheon was En-lil, ‘ master 
of the wind,’ the patron-deity of Nippur. His con- 
sort was Nin-lil, ‘ mistress or the wind ’ (see Baal, 

! vol. ii. p. 295 ff.). She had a temple in Nippur 
known as E-shu-ib (VAB i. 1, 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bab. 
rulers have been discovered (ib. 265, s.v. ‘ Nin-lil’ ; 
H. Winckler, Untersuchung&n, Leipzig, 1889, p. 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress of the great mountain ’ (see BBE\i. 296). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the temple 
of E-me-te«ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a district 
of Shirpurla ( VAB i. 1, 264, s.v, * Ninharsag ’ ; Code 
of B[ammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

Still another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mah, ‘ ex- 
alted mistress,’ or Mah, ‘exalted’ (VAB i. 1, 138, 
192s 2376 5 Briinnow, 1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
{KIB iii, 1, 150^®; VAB iv., Index, s.v. ‘Mali, 
Nin-mah’). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ excellence 5 
hence they called her B61it, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
called her husband Bfil (see BBE ii. 296 5 Briinnow, 
11046 ff.). 

Eannatum (c. 3100 B.O.) carefully distinguishes 
Ninharsag, Innanna, and NinA ( VAB i. 1, 18, 5"*®) 5 
so also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.o. [VAB i. 1, 60, 3®]); 
but gammurabi (c. 1950 B.C.) calls the goddess of 
Kish Innanna (Code, ii. 69-65), and Kurigalzu I. 
(c. 1350 B.C.) gave to Nin-lil of Nippur a tablet 
that had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
which shows that he identified the goddesses 
(H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr,, Philadelphia, 
1893, i. ^ 1, nos. 16, 43). The Assyr. kings fre- 
quently identify Nin-lil = B61it with Ishtar (Briin- 
now, 11046 5 KiB i. [1889] 28®^ 5 Winckler, Sargon, 
Leipzig, 18S9, p. 94, xiv. 84 ; WAI ii. [1866] 66, 
no. 21; ef. KIB ii. [1890] 2302®-a7, 1521, 220®3) 5 and 
in one copy of a prayer of Ashurbanipal the god- 
dess is called ‘Nm-mali,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
Babylon ’ (Jastrow, Bel, Bah. i, 418, n. 6). 

5, Zarpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon. — The consort 
of Maxduk, the chief god of Babylon, was Zar- 
panit, whose name in Sumer, seems to mean ‘ silver- 
shining,’ but was popularly interpreted by the 
Semites as Zer-banit, ‘seed-producing,’ with allu- 
sion to the reproductive function of the goddess. 
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One of her titles was Ertia, ‘pregnant’ (C. F. Leh- 
mann, Shamashshumuhiny Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called Kadughsug in Esagila, the 
great temple of Marduk {VAB iv. 72*®’^®). For 
references to her cult see L. W, King, EammurabL 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101, i. 41, iii. 12 ; Code of 
Hammurahi, xli. 43, 56; iCJBiii. 138 f. ; Winckler, 
Bargon, i. 180 ; KIB iv. [1896] 307, s,v. ‘Zarpanit.’ 
When, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief god of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = Bll, the ancient chief god 
{ERE ii. 296 f.). The. logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Marduk, with 
Ninlil = B6lit, the wife of Enlil = Bdl iVAB iv. 

KIB ii. 220S8; J. A. Craig, Bel. Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. pi. 1, obv. 12-25 ; Jastrow, Bel. 
Bao. i. 536). Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of ‘ Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6. Ishtar of Ashshur. — At Ashshur, the capital 
of the early Assyr, monarchy, an Ishtar was wor- 
shipped who was distinguished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshuritu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashshur’ {KIB i. 4^^ 
28««, 38®®; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902, i. 
159 ; KIB 158®® ; Beitr. Assyr. ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). The primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and the peculiarities of her cult are unknown, 
y. Ishtar of Arbela. — At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped in a temple called E-gashan- 
kalamma, ‘house of the lady of the world’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 68). In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
were separate goddesses {KIB ii. 106®^ 124% 164^®). 
An oracle to Esarhaddon ( WAI iv. 68, col. iii. 15) 
begins: ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela.’ Ashurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and I^tar of Arbela, and paid more honour to the 
latter {KIB ii. 200^“^®®, 248-256, 260). Seve- 

ral astrological reports from her temple are known 
{WAI iii. [1870] 51, no. 5 f.). Although she is not 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arbela. The 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united there or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba' in 
Palestine). The Sumer, name of her temple E- 
gashan-kalamma suggests the high antiq,uity of 
her cult. The same conclusion is demanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion with the 
re-building of her temme : ‘ Whose wall from of 
old {ulla^xfyv) was not ouilt’ {KIB ii. 260*). 

8. Other goddesses identified with Ishtar.— The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sooner or later to be identified with Ishtar. 

Antu, the consort of Anu, is called Ishtar by Sargon (Winok- 
ler, Sargon, i. 9482 ), and is equated with Nln-shax and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxiv. pi. 1 and 20, lines 15 ff., 22 ff. ; PSSA 
xxxi. 21). Damkina, the consort of Ea, is identified with Bfilit 
Ishtar by Sarffon. {loo. dt, line 84). Nin-gal, the consort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar in a hymn published by Oraipr 
(Rel. Texts, il pi. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow {Mel. Bab. t 
647). X, the consort of Shamash, seems to have bad a similar 
fate, Inasmuch as she early ceased to have any Independent 
importance. Bau was first identified with Gatumdug (ib. i. 
68-60), then with Quia, and finally with Ishtar (i. 646); and 
Nin*tu, an ancient goddess of Shii^uria, is equate with B61it 
Ishtar In WAIii. 66, 16a. 

Several goddesses are distinguished from Ishtar in the Gil- 

g ameah Epic, bub these also are subsequently Identified with 
er. One of these is Nin-sun, the mother of Gilgamesb (KIM 
vL 146). Sin-gashid of Erech says that she dwells In JEanna, i.e. 
is the same as Nanfi, (VAB i, 1, 220, xxi). Another such god- 
dess is Ishljara {KIB vi, 164). She is distinguished from Ishtar 
in the curses on the boundary stones (W. J. Hinke, A Sew 
Boxmdary Stone of Sebwhadrezzar L, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 
90 f.), but is equated with her in a number of later texts (EASTS, 
482). This form of Ishtar appears in Egyptian inscriptions as 
’A-so-kh-ira (Ward, Seal Gyfwdsrs, 258). StiU another goddess 
of the Gilgamesh l^io is Irnini (KIB vi 160). She also Is iden- 
tified with Ishtar in the hymn published by King(iSet>en TabUts 
of Creation, London, 1902, ii pL 76-84) and translated by Jas- 


trow (m. Bab. ii. 66, 68, 70). In his quest for Eabani, Gil- 
gamesh meets the goddess Siduri (KlB vi. 210). Siduri is 
defined in a vocabulary {WAI ii. 82, 27c d) as ‘ maiden,’ a title 
of Ishtar. In an old Bab. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic (MVGr 
vu. [19023 8) she appears as Sabitu, which Jensen {KIB vi. 678 f.) 
connects with Mt. Sabu or Lebanon. On this hypothesis, 
Siduri-Sabitu will be the Phceniciau ‘Asbtarb of Gebal. In the 
magical text Shurpu, ii. 172 (Zimmern, Beitrage, p. 10), she is 
called * Ishtar of wisdom.’ 

In the period of the first dynasty, when Babylonia was occu- 
pied by the Amorites, the West Semitic 'Ashtarb became known 
in Babylonia. In a tablet published in PSBA xi. [1889] 174 fi. 
she is said to be the * Ishtar of the West.’ Her symbol, the 
ashera, or conventional tree, was treated also as a goddess. In 
a dedicatory inscription for Ilaramurabi (Wimfiner, Ponch- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1893, i. 198), Aahratu receives the attributes of 
Ishtar, and in the Amarna letters the name of the Amorite 
chieftain Abd-Ashirti is occasionally written with the Ideogram 
for Ishtar fKAT^, 432 f.). In the time of the Illrd dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with the Kassite goddess Mirizir (Jastrow, 
Rel. Bab. i. 180). 

Other goddesses identified with Ishtar are Gushea, a goddess 
of vegetation (ib. i. 635, ii. 67), Mama, or Mami, a mother- 
goddess {KAT^, 430), Aruru, another mother-goddess (16.), Suh, 
SherCia, and Gamiat (Jastrow, Mel, Bab. 1. 247 f .), and ShS,la (ft. ii. 
410). A number of lists have come down to us that are devoted 
to nothing else than, the names and titles of Ishtar. Such are 
Cun. Texts, xii, pi. ii. ; xxiv. pi. 1, 20, 41 ; and the tablet K. 2109, 
published by Pinches xxxi. 20flC.). One of these (Cun. 

Texts, xxiv. pi. 41) reads: ‘Zanaru is Ishtar of the lands, 
Karadun is Ishtar of the strong, Ulsiga is Ishtar of heaven and 
earth, Tiruru is Ishtar of . . Shunnusibi is Ishtar of images, 
Tibanummais Ishtar of fetters, Menuannim is Ishtar of lamenta- 
tion, Labatu is Ishtar of wailing, Alakalki is Ishtar of burning, 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howling,’ The other lists are similar, and 
give us many names of goddesses and temples that are other- 
wise unknown. The magical texts are fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, all of them doubtless once independent 
goddesses (e.g. Zimmern, Beitrdge, 11). As early as the time of 
§ammurabi ishtar h&d become the equivalent of iltu, ‘goddess,* 
So we read ‘the gods and the ishtars,' * his god and his ishtar,* 
showing bow completely th« minor goddesses were identified 
with the great mother. 

9. The male Ishtar*— In some parts of the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization, 'Ashtar changed her 
sex {EBB ii. II61.). The beginnings of a move- 
ment in this direction are perhaps to be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer, the word for ‘master’ is 
en and for ‘mistress’ nin, Gods bear such names 
as En-lil, En-ki, En-zu, and goddesses such names 
a^s Nin-lil, Nin-ma^, Nin-sun, Some male deities, 
however, are called nin — e.g,, Nin-Girsu, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 
gods {EBE ii. 295). This tendency is seen in 
Nanfi, the goddess of Erech. 

In an inscription of Lugaltarsi, king of Kish ( 0 . 3150 
Ean& is apparently addressed as ‘Mng of the lands* (Barton, 
f AOS xxi. 186 ff. ; fora different bub less natural interpretation 
see 7AM i, 1, 160. 8), One of the ancient patesis of Susa 
addresses Innana-erin, or Ishtar of the cedar forest *sIrnlnS (see 
above, 8), by the title of ‘king’ (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Ort^ftne, New York and London, 1902, p. 184 : 7AM 1 . 
1, 182a ; see also A. H. Sayce, Rel, Mgypt and Mab., Edinburgh, 
1903, p. 837). Whatever tendencies of this sort may have 
existed among the Sumerians, they exerted no Influence upon 
the Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babyloulana and 
Assyrians she remained exclusively feminine. The few passages 
in which she receives male attributes do not imply that she 
had changed her sex or was bisexual, but sliow only a sort of 
henotheism, in which for the moment she was regarded as the 
supreme divinity. Thus in the hymn published by Haupt 
{Akkad, und mm. KeiUdirifttexte, 126-181 ; Prince, JAOS xxiv. 
[1903] 103 ff.) Ishtar says (obv. 22-24): *l am En-lll and I am 
Nin-lil.* The astrological tablet (IVA/ ill. 68, col. ii.) contains 
the statement that ‘ Dilbat (the star of Ishtar) is a female at 
sunset and becomes a male at sunrise.’ A hymn to Ishtar of 
Nineveh (Oraig, Rd. Texts A, pL 78) reads : * Like Ashur she is 
bearded with a beard.’ ^is probably refew merely to the 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Jastrow, RA 
xvil. 11911] 271-298). 

IV. Tbb cjskjuqtbr op ZOTauiL— A s a result 
of the syncretism that baa just been described, 
Isbtar inberited the characteristics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless, at the end of the process 
Ihe retamed all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
'Ashtar. 

I. Water-goddess.*— In ii. 116^* it is shown 

that the primitive "“.A^htax was closely connected 
with springs as the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. This character she retained in Baby- 
lonia, 
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The Bigfn for Nina, * fish-house," shows that she was originally 
a water-jfoddess ; and her name Nin-a probably means * mistress 
of water.’ The same is indicated by the dedication of a spring- 
to her {VAB i. 1, 10ii9-22), and a boat {ib. 92. 4», 104. 1423)^ and 
hy the fact that she was the ‘ child of Eridu,’ i.e. the daughter 
of Ea, the sea-god (ib, 110, Offerings of fish were made 

to her, as also to Innanna (PSBA xxvii. 71-79). Ishiijara, 
another form of Ishtar, is often called ‘Ishijara of the sea." 
Archaic representations of NinS^, or some other form of Ishtar, 
on seals show fish and other sea creatures beneath her throne 
(Ward, p. 165), Similarly fish were sacred to Atargatis, the 
Syrian 'Ashtar, and sea-water was brought for libations in her 
temple (ERB ii. 166 f.). In a hymn to Ninlil (JA08 xxiv. 114) 
the goddess says : ‘ At the mountain spring I fill the vessel, at 
the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash ray head.* Ishtar ia 
brought up from Sheol by sprinkling her with the water of life 

(KIB Vi. 8834). 

2. Giver of vegetation. — As the goddess of springs 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdure 
that they oansed. 

In a hymn (Beisner, Hymnen, no. 66, rev. 49 f.) she says : *Iu 
the heavens I take my place and send rain, in the earth I take 
ray place and cause the green to spring forth.* In another 
hymn (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. pi. 16-17) she is called ‘ Gushea who 
gives the growth of plants.* In a lament (Haupt, Akkad, und 
mm. Keilschrifttexte, p. 116 f,, obv. 6) she is called ‘ the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth.* In the Gilgamesh Epic she 
says to her father Ann : ‘ I have heaped up grain for mankind, 
and I have produced fodder for the cattle ; if there shall be 
seven years of famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have made the fodder great for the cattle.’ In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammuz, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life again 
with the winter rains (see Tamwuz). In a lament lor Tammuz 
(WAX iv. 30, no. 2, lines 36-38) we read : * He has gone, he has 
gone to the bosom of the earth, and the dead are numerous in 
the land. . . , How long shall the springing of verdure he 
restrained? How long shall the [putting forth of leaves be held 
back?* To bring him back to life Ishtar descends to Sheol 
(KIB vi. 86-91). t)umu-zi, or Tammuz, appears as the husband 
of Innanna in the earliest Bab. inscriptions (see VAJB i. 1, 246, 
8.V.), As the goddess of verdure Ishtar bears the title Urkittu, 
which is probably derived from ur^u, ‘ green,' rather than from 
Uruk, * Erech * (Jastrow, i. 443, n. 8). She is also called * queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field/ The OBh&ra, or post, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have been a conventional re- 
presentation of a living tree. According to Hommel, the sign 
lor Nana-Ishtar (Brunnow, 148) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashera (BxpT xi. [1900] 190). On ancient seals a 
seated goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. 133-137), This represents one of the forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps Bau-Gula. 

3. Creatress of animals. — In an amulet published 
in Mitt, der d&iit. Orient-Gesellsch.y no. 9 (1901), 
p. 13, and translated by Jastrow (i. 335 ff.), Ishtar 
IS called * creatress of the creatures.’ In a hymn 
(Haupt, Ahhad. und mm. Keihchrifttei&t&y p. 116 f,, 
obv. 8) she ia termed ‘creatress of all things.’ 
This is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis ail sorts of wild animals ' 
roamed freely (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 281, 39fi“.). 

In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the flocks 
and the herds. She promised Gilgamesh that, if he would love 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (KXB vi. I 68 I 8 ) ; 
cf, the Hebrew usage of calling the young of the flock ‘a&ht^rdth 
(Dt 712 284- IS* W). On account of this connexion with the 
herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. In Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns. As Nin^araag 
she has the same horned head-dress as the Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the boundary stones her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
‘ nourished with holy milk by Ninfearsag,* this may refer to her 
character as a cow-goddeaa not leas than as a mother-goddess 
(Boissier, OhZ xi. col. 236, 661). As late as the time of 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar of Arbela says to the king: *Of the four 
udders that are put to thy mouth two shall suckle thee, and 
with two thou Shalt cover thy face ' (Jastrow, i. 444). With this 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian 'Ashtaroth- 
J^arnaim, or two-horned 'Ashtarts, and the horned ‘Ashtarts on 
the plaques discovered in the mounds of Canaan {ERB iii. 182). 
A figure from the Merrill Collection in the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University shows a naked woman with rays round 
her head and a crescent under her feet, with one foot like a 
fish’s tail, and the other like the hoof of a cow’or sheep (BIT 
xvli, [1901] 447). Beneath it is the inscription in Greek: 

* Divine producer of all/ It is doubtless one of the forma of 
the Palestinian ‘Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially 
sacred to her, probably on account of its erotic temperament. 
It is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 924, 926, 927). An 
image of a dove was also found in the temple 0 ! Ninma^ at 
Babylon (UiU..dAT dmt. Or.-QemlUeh., no. 6 [1900], p, S). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atargatis (JSB.& ii. 166 f.), and 
the swallow is inent^onefi as a sacred bird of Ishtar (Kd 27 481). 

4. Goddessfc of sexual love. — Ishtar herself was 
conceived as npyestrAiaed in her passion for her 
lovers. In the Gilgamesh Bpic, (xilgahiesh re- 


proaches her for her fickleness. Birst she loved 
Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself [KIB vi. 168-171). 

In a hymn she is entitled ‘the glad-eyed, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing ' (PSBA xxxi. 22). In another hymn she ia 
called ‘ amorous mother-goddess at whose side no god draweth 
near’ (S. H. Langdou, FsalmSy Paris, 1909, p. 257). In one 
hymn she says of herself ; ‘ Beside the wine when I seat myself, 
the woman for the devoted man am I ’ (AJSL xxii. [1906] 149). 
In the same context she even calls herself * a loving courtesan ' 
and a ‘temple-harlot’ (ib, 149, 150). In this aspect she was 
depicted in art as a naked woman with emphasized sexual 
features (Ward, pp, 161 f., 380), or as lifting her robe to disclose 
her charms (ib. pp. 296, 387). She was the awakener of sexual 
impulse in animals and in men. In a hymn she says : ‘ I turn 
the male to the female, I turn the female to the male ; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adorneth 
the female for the male* (PSBA xxxi. 34). She caused the 
union of male and female (JA0&' xxiv. 116). When she descended 
to Sheol, copulation ceased in men and animals (RIB vi. 86 f.). 
For this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Such 
a woman was called ishtarttu after the goddess herself; or 
qadishtiiy ‘ sacred,’ the same as q^dheshd in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself ; or l).anmtu from the 
root ^aram, ‘devote*; ox sham^atu, ‘joy-maiden*; oxhizHtu, 
‘harlot.’ One of these from the temple in Erech was sent to 
ensnare Eabani (KIB vi. 122-127). After Gilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly bull, Ishtar gathered the harlots, the joy-maidens, 
and the Merodouloi to lament (KIB vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
Erech ia called ‘the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, the city of 
harlots, joy-maidens, and hierodules’ (ib. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning; ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear her maidens who have not become pregnant’ (Jastrow, 
ii. 387). The Code of contains many provisions in 

regard to these women (see Lyon, ‘The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code,’ in Studies presented to C. H. Toy, New 
York, 1912, pp. S41-360). For evidence of prostitution in her 
cult in later times see Ashtaet, vol. ii. p. llGa-, and HiBRonouijOi 
(Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 

5. Goddess of wedlock.— The ideograph nin^ 
dingir-ra (Briinnow, 10999), or hUit-ildm>y ‘ mistress 
of the gods,’ is also used for yirtUy ‘ wife,’ which 
shows that Ishtar was regarded as the ‘ wife ’ ;par 
excellence. 

In a hymn she ia called ‘ bride of Esagila and Ezida* (Jastrow, 
i. 633), In another hymn she is termed ‘bride of the lands 
whose fulness is luxuriance * (PSBA xxxi. 68). Ishtar is called 
the bride, or the wife, of nearly every god of the Bab. pantheon. 
Still more strangely, the early kings designate themselves her 
husband — e.g., Eannatum(FA B i. 1, 18), ur-Ninib (ib. 204), Pur- 
Sin (ib. 204), Gimii-Sin (ib. 200), As a bride Ishtar is described 
in poetry and represented in art as veiled (cf. Gn 24 ®B : Jer emias, 
AT im Lichte des alt. Orients^ p, 108 f. ; KIB vi. 2104). xn this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
has come down to us {PSBA xxxi. 66) in which a woman en- 
treats Ishtar that her absent husband, or lover, may return 
safely, that he may continue to love her, and that she may bear 
children. 

6. Goddess of maternity.— As Ninharsag, or 
Ninlil, she was the ‘mother of the gods’ (VAB 
i 1, 60. 3®, 160. and frequently in the later 
literature). She was also the ‘ mother of men.’ 

Gudea colls her ‘mother of the children of the city* (ib. 66). 
Samsuiluna calls her * the mother who bare mo ’ (Winokler, 
Untersuchungen, p. 141). A personal name of the gamniurabi 
period is Ishtar-ummiya, ‘Ishtar is my mother ’ (Jastrow, i. 160). 
As Aruru, Ishtar made Eabani of clay (KIB vi, 121), and created 
all men and animals (ib. 40). Sargon sjjeaks of B&lit-il4m=i 
Ishtar as the one ‘ who increases the offspring ’ (Jastrow, i. 246). 
In the hymns she is frequently described as ‘ creatress of man- 
kind, who cauaeth all created things to flourish.* She is 
identified with Erfia, the goddess of pregnancy (ib. i. 116). In 
a prayer she is called ‘ she who loveth reproduction * (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). In a list of titles she is termed * opener of the loins, 
framer of the foetus * (^6, 21). Herodotus states (i. 199) that at 
Babylon she was called Mylitta, i.e. Mu’allidtu, ‘ she who causes 
to bear.' Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children (XAOS xxxii. 22). In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented as a mother suckling a child (Jeremias, 
AT im Lichte, p. 107 ; Ward, pp, 162-164, S76). 

As a mother Ishtar was believed to love man- 
kind and to grieve over their sorrows. At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
death of the children that she had borne (KIB vi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). In a hymn 
she is described as ' she who loveth all men ’ (PSbA 
xxxi. 63). Another hymn says ; ‘ Thou lookest 
mercifully upon the sinner, and thou correctest 
the wrong-doer daily’ (Jastrow, ii. 67). Still 
another hymn calls her ‘ the mistress of heaven 
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and earth, who hears prayers, who listens to com- 
plaints, who receives petitions, the compassionate 
goddess, who loves righteousness ’ (ib, ii. 112). 

7. Giver of earthly blessings,— On account of 
her mother-love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Gudea speaks of her ‘ life-giving glance >(VAJ} L 1, 76). Kudur- 
mahuk says that she gave him a prosperous reign (ib. 220) ; 
Arad-Sin declares that she pve him long life (ib. 214). Sargon 
says that she caused the inhabitants of the land to prosper 
(Winckler, Sarff07i, i. 9482) ; and Nebuchadrezzar affirms that 
she gives him length of days (FA B iv. 1705). An old hymn to 
Nanfl that has been adapted to Ishtar says : ‘ She gives pro- 
sperity to the man with whom she is pleased (?), she guards his 
path. . . . The physician is skilful with whom she is pleased (?). 
Her hand is with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?’ (J astro w, i. 533). Another 
hymn calls her * Ishtar, without whom none possesses peace and 
joy ’ (ib. i. 347). 

She was regarded as the mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the wiles of the 
demons (Zimmern, Edtrage,, p. 33 ; AJBL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is constant^ invoked as a 
helper in the magical exorcisms (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300, 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Ti’n (ih. 347), and against ‘ the 
wicked seven’ {ih. 361 ff.). 

On account of her good->vill and her power, 
prayers were addressed to her more freQ[uently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long life for himself and his brother 
(Lehmann, Shamashshumulcini pi. xxiii. -xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninmali, for | 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A^large 
number of prayers and penitential psalms to Ishtar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature ; Jastrow, ch. xvii. f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religioiis spirit, and are among 
the finest products of the Bab. religion. In one of 
them the poet expresses the joy of serving his 
goddess in the words ; ‘ Her song is sweeter than 
honey and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream ^ (cf. Ps In 

many of the prayers Ishtar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
behalf of the suppliant. 

8. Moral governor of men. — As the mother of 
jnen, who loved them and cared for their well- 
being, she was naturally concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

She was ‘ queen of all dwelling-places,’ ‘ imparting all laws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,’ * who executes judgment and de- 
cision,' ‘leader of mankind’ (King, Sevm Tablets^ i. 222 f.), 
‘mistress of mankind’ (Jastrow, ii. 76), ‘creatress of wisdom’ 
(KAT^i 426), ‘opposed to all disorder ’ (Jastrow, ii. 112), ‘mis- 
tress of justice ’ (it. 201). In a hymn she says : * In the dispute 
when I take part, the woman who understands piltum am I. 
In the lawsuit when I take part, the woman who understands 
law am I ’ (AJSL xxiii. 149). Like Shamaah, she was the judge 
of men (Jastrow, i, 686). As the ruler of the world, she ap- 
pointed kings to execute justice. The Old Bab. kings all 
acknowledge that she has called them to the throne (VaB 1. 
1, 10. 624^ 18. 650, 20. 25, 26g. 17, 66b. 2U, 146. 17a; Cod^ of JQa.TYir 
muraU^ v. 13). Nebuchadrezzar says that * Atiunit called his 
name to the sovereignty of the land, and placed in his hand the 
sceptre over all peoples’ (FAB iv. 24825), 

9. Giver of revelations. — ^In her care for men, it 
became necessary for Ishtar at times to make 
special communications of her will. Gudea calls 
her * the child of Eridu, who counsels what is best, 
qp.eenly interpreter of the gods ’ {VAB i. 1, 90. 2^®}. 
He says also that ^she directed her attention to 
the oracles’ [ih. 110, 20^®). Rim-Sin calls her 
‘ revealer of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain ’ [ih. 218e). 

Through an association of ideas with verdure, green colour in 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by ner (Jastrow, ii. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the livers of vicstims were connected with her (fb. 286, 201, 387, 
409 f.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
a prayer o! Asburna|nirpal (ib. 118) the king prays : * Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.' Similarly, Sermadherib a^ks Ishj^ of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arhela for direction (jB^/B li. 107), A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arhela to Bsarhaddon is known 
(Banks, AJ&L adv. aS^S] 267-277), also a series of r^o^^ to 
Ashurbanipal(Oraig, Bel, i 26-27i She predicted to ^le 
latter the death of the king of Mannki (KIB if. 173®). She sent 


a dream to encourage the troops who were afraid to cr-osH 
river (ib. 20O97-1O1). She appeared in a vision to a seer promising 
victory over Elain (id. 26055*76). ghe commanded Ashurbanipal 
through an oracle to bring back her image from Elam (ib. 
210113*115). por a fuii discussion of this subject see Jastrow, 
ch. xix. 

10. ^ Destroyer of life. — In striking contrast to 
the life-giving beneficent character of the goddess 
that has been exhibited thus far stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of life. Erom the earliest 
times it must have been observed that life and 
death were only two aspects of the same force, 
and that love was the frequent cause of jealousy, 
hatred, and strife. 

Eor Tammuz, the lover of her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (K/B vL 168). With him died the vegetation that she 
had called into life. On his account she herself had to descend 
into Sbeol, and be afflicted there with ali the diseases (tb. 80-91). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii. 26 ff.) says that he ‘ decked with green tlie 
sepulchre of Malkat (the queen) of Sippar.’ The sufferings that 
she endured she also inflicted upon men. Eabani she smote 
with disease and death (/{"IB vi, 193). She sent the heavenly 
bull to destroy Gilgamesh (i6. 172). Men prayed to her as the 
cause of sickness and suffering. One lament says : ‘ In thy 
descent to the house of a man, thou art as the jackal which hath 
been caused to come to take the sheep, thou art the lion which 
constantly cometh into the midst’ (FSB A xxxi. 69). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Hijiu or Ti'u to 
afflict men (Jastrow, i. 841 ff.). A configuration known as ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar’ in a liver denoted the death of a son of the 
family (ib, ii. 409), A class of priests endured castration in her 
service, ‘ whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, Ishtar 
turned to womanhood’ (KIB vi. 62^^. These were evidently 
similar to the Galli of Atargatis (Bl&E ii, 166 f.) and to the 
qedhuhimmd heldbhim of the OT, 

11. Storm-Goddess. — Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Ishtar was occasionally described 
as a storm-goddess. She was ‘ the lofty one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, the earth to quake, 
the flaming fire, who causes the bird-like Zu (the 
storm cloud) to fly from the liouse, who casts 
down the mountains like dead bodies ’ {AJSL xxiii, 
[1907] 150 f., 164:1). In her character as storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains {J A OS xxiv. 114). In art she was often 
represented holding a caducens of two serpents 
(Ward, pp. 155, 405, 408), This is apparently a 
symbol of the lightning. 

12 . War -goddess. — The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
therefore from the earliest times Ishtar was a war- 
goddess [EBE ii. 116^). 

She promised Gilg^ameah victory over all lands (KIB vi. 166^®). 
She brought the Elamites upon her city of Erech (ib. 272). 
Eannatum speaks of casting the net of Nintarsa^ over the 
people of Gishjju ( FAB i. 1, 14, 17^9). Gudea dedicated weapon- 
bearers, warriors, to Innanna (ib, 104. 1434*26). ^jammurabi 
says that he conquered with the powerful weapon that NTon^ 
entrusted to him (Cods, xl. 24). In a votive tablet for l|[am. 
murahl it is said ; * Ishtar has given thee conflict and battle ; 
what more canst thou hope ? ’ (J astrow, i. 898). Agumkakdme 
calls himself ‘ mighty hero of Ishtar, the warrior-goddess* (KIB 
iii. 136). Nebuchadrezzar i. says that * at the command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of war,’ ha defeated the Elamites (ib. 16645). 
In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, Ishtar appears chiefly as 
a war*goddes8. Tiglath Pileser i. calls her ‘ the exalted among 
the gods, mistress of warfare, the arranger of battle ’ (ib, 1, Iflit). 
Ashurna^lrpal ii. says that * she set her heart upon the making 
of battle and war* (0. i. 6888). He first ^plies to her the title 
‘<^ueen of Kitmuru,’ i.e. ‘Queen of Confiiot' (Jastrow, i. 216, 
243, 249). Shalmaneser ij. calls her ‘ the first horn of heaven 
ana earth, who is perfect in braveiy, who establishes the fates, 
who enlarges my kingdom ’ (KIB 1. 1801*), ‘ queen of fight and 
battle’ (io, 162*). Sennacherib says; ‘I prayed unto . , . 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes.’ When menaced by the united 
forces of the Babylonians and Elamites, he prayed * to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for victory 
■ over the mighty enemy’ (ib, ii. 10650-53). Esarhaddon says : 

I ‘ in the help of . . . Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the great 
' goddesses, my mistress^, I ruled from the east to the west and 
found no rival’ (^6. ii* 1247*9). For Ishtar's part in Ashurbani* 
pal's campaigns see above under 9, All her oracles were given 
to assist him in his wars. When she appeared his seer, she 
appeared full-armed in flame (ib. ii. 26 (p» 46)., Nabonidus calls 
her * Anunit, the mistress of battle, who carries bow and quiver 
, . . who overwhelms the enemy, d^troys the wicked’ (YAB 
iv», 228^34), oChe warlike character of Ishtar is greatly empha- 
sliced in the hymns. One meeta such titles as * warlike daughter 
of Sin,’ * leader in battle,* ‘mistress of battle,’ ‘perfect in 
courage/ ‘goddess of heroes/ ‘sharp dagger,’ * destroyer of the 
land/ * mis&ress of countries.’ In one hymn khe says : ‘Beside 
my father in battle I take my place ; beside B61 in combat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spindle 
I spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly ’ (Reisner, Hymnen, 
no. 56, rev. 39 ff.)* This reminds one of Atargatis at Hiera* 
polis who carried a distaff (Lucian, de Dea Syr, 327), and also 
of the Greek Parcse. At the beginning of another hymn (Oraig, 
Rel. Teats, i. pi. 64-66) she is described as marching to battle 
accompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek to 
win her favour. Because of her warlike character she is often 
compared to a lion, a jackal, an angry wild ox, and other ani- 
mals. Ishtar as a war-goddess is identified in art by the relief 
of Anubanitti, which shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord passed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). In 
Old Bab. art she is repreaentedl seated, armed with clubs and 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she is depicted standing, armed with 
how, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv,). Closely akin to the 
war-goddess was Ishtar’s function as a goddess of hunting. The 
inscriptions WAX 1. 7 s=Delitzsch, Assyr. LesesiucTce^ p. 121, re- 
present Ashurbanipal pouring libations over dead lions, and are 
accompanied with an ascription of praise to Ishtar. 

13, The planet Venus. — Utterly unrelated to 
the characteristics that have been considered thus 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the other 
Semites, except in late times and under evident 
Bab. influence (see EEE ii. 116). Even in Baby- 
lonia this astral character cannot be traced back 
into the Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there- 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (against B. 
Nielsen, ZDMG Ixvi. 469-472). No certain evi- 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with the 
planet Venus is found before the time of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea (c. 2500 B.o.) says that he dedicated a disk to Innanna 
(VAB i. 1, 104. 1427), but it is not clear that this was a star- 
emblem ; the usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmabuk ( 0 . 
2000 B.c.) speaks of Nan&, the mistress, who is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour (i&. 220 f.), but this also is not certainly 
astral. On boundary stones of the Oassite dynasty, as early 
as the middle of the 14bh cent, b.o,, the four- to eight-pointed, 
star is the established emblem of Ishtar (Hinke, Boundary 
Stone of Meh, 246). In 8eal-<wfinder8 of the same period 
Ishtar is accompanied with a star (Ward, ch. xxv.^. In one 
of these (Ward, fig. 412) she is represented with wings, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As early as the time 
of ]§fammurabi, Ishtar seems to have formed a triad with Sin, 
the moon, and Sbamash, the sun— which implies her astral 
character (Jastrow, i. 163). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylon, is identified with the planet Juppiter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the identiflication of the great gods with planets did not 
arise before the unification of Babylonia by Hammurabi, It 
was part of the system of religious syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for Ishtar, which is connected with her astral char- 
acter (the sign for Sin is XXX), makes its first appearance in 
the period of Hammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
identified with Venus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of the planet, or its alternation as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving and destroying functions of the goddess. 
Possibly the fact that Ishtar was the daughter of Sin, the 
moon, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 

The identity of Venus as moraing star with 
Venus as evening star was known in the Assyr, 
period, and probably much earlier. There are 
numerous ofncial reports of the astrologers that 
speak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612). In a hymn she says i * ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, the god- 
dess of the evening, am I’ {ih i. 531). Nabonxdus 
calls her ^ Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset gives 
me favourable signs ’ ( VAB iv, 228®®, 229S8-‘‘2), As 
the morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 
evening star Zih (P, C. A. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 117 f.). The difference of 
names shows that in early times the two aspects 
of the planet were supposed to be different stars, 
but the list WAI ii. 4S, line 61a 6, asserts ‘Zib= 
Bilbat.’ 

These aspects of the planet gave rise to a variety of titles 
and identifications. Thus the list WAX iii. 63, coL ii. line 86 
reads; ‘Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of Agade, Dilbat at sunset 
ia Ishtar of Erech, Dilbat at sunrise is ishtar of the stars, 
Dilbat atstinset ia Mistress of the Gods’ (i.e. Ninlil). See also 
the list of names of Venus published by Pinches \PSBA xxxi. 
26). There seems to he evidence also that the synodical period 
of Venus of 684 days was known in Babylonia and Elam (F. Bork, 
Memnon^ iv. [1910] 83-106 ; E. Weidner, t6. v. [19111 29-39 ; F. 
Hroamy, t6. V. 81-102). - ^ * 

The claim haa often been made that in the 


clear atmosphere of Babylonia the phases of 
Venus, which resemble those of the moon, could 
be seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is called ‘daughter of Sin,’ is 
represented with horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned’ {PSBA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venus has a diameter of 
only 40". Two points must be about 60" apart to be recog- 
nized as distinct by the naked eye ; and at least four such 
points are needed to perceive a orescent. It seems, there- 
fore, physiologically impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and we have no evidence that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. The horns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect as a cow-goddess 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sin 
because she appears in the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an important part 
along with Sbamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come down to us all date from a late period. 
A number of these are published by C. Virolleaud, 
VAstrologu cliald^mne,^ Paris, 1903-12, ‘Istar,’ 
no. 13 j B. C. Thompson, Beports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers f London, 1900, ii. p. Ixixf.; Jast- 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following type : 
‘When Venus disappears at sunrise in Nisan from 
the first to the thirtieth day, there will he desola- 
tion.’ ‘ When, in the month of Nisan, Venus has 
a beard, the inhabitants of the land will bear boys. 
In that year the market-price Avill be low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
Tsh tar of the stars.* 

The astral character of the goddess finds frequent expres- 
sion in the hymns. She is called ‘the light of heaven and 
earth,’ * flaming torch of heaven and earth,’ ‘glory of the whole 
world,' ‘queen of the stars,’ ‘queen of heaven,’ ‘the perfect, 
mighty light,’ * brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening.' In 
a hymn published by Prince (JAOS xxx. [1909] 96) the poet 
says; ‘With her gracious aspect NinA speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shineth forth; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative power is mighty of aspect.* In another 
hymn published by Reisner {Bymnen, no. 68, pp. 96-99) and 
translated by M, I. Hussey (AJSL xxiii. [1907] 172 f.), Ishtar 
says : * To give portents in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, con- 
summate I stand. Beside my brother Sbamash, to give portents 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As for me ray father 
Hannaru (the moon) has established me ... in the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of joy I, Ishtar, the goddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess of the evening, am I ; Ishtar, 
goddess of the morning, am I ; Ishtar who opens the lock of the 
Bright heavens, that is my glory.’ 

14. The star Sirius. — ^Less frequently Ishtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 
Kosmologie, pp. 52 f., 149, 151), This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. 

15. The constellation Virgo.— It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Zimmern, KAT^, 
427 f*). These different identifications show that 
her astral character is secondary, and rests upon 
late priestly speculation. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr. - 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so many other 
goddesses, and exercised such a variety of func- 
tions, that she came near to being the supreme 
divinity. Many hymns addressed to her disclose 
a henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. Tub OULT of Xsotab.— I n regard to the 
rites that were practised in the worship of Ishtar 
our information ia less complete than in regard 
to the conception of her character. We know 
that temples were built to her in all the important 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
images (King, Hammurabi, no. 101, col. i, 41 : 
KIB iii. 138»-22 j ij. n 209^®7-i24), The costume 
worn by the goddess may be inferred from the 
artistic representations and from the articles of 
dress that she left behind when she went down to 
Sheol {KIB vi. 82-84) : tiara, earrings, necklace, 
pectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic. 
Agumkakrime expended four talents of gold on 
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the rohes of Marduk and Za^anit {KIB iii. 
14028-34)^ She had a throne ( VAB i, 1, 227), a hed 
{ih. 230^2)^ and a boat {ib, 92, 104, 229^). Her 
priests axe often mentioned, and the hierodouloi 
have been referred to above (IV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to her temples (OLZ xii. 
110). The ancient kings record with special fre- 
quency that they made her offerings of lapis lazuli. 
Sargon states that he gave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatic herbs (Winckler, Sargon, i. 
126^^J*}. Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
offerings of animals, birds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oil that he presented to Marduk and Zarpanit 
{VAB iv. 1542^'^^). I’or the offerings made by 
Esarh addon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for those of 
Ashurbanipal, ih. ii. 107 ff. In one psalm the 
offerer says : * I have given to thee thy great gift, 
a salla ( =^^udendum muUehre) of lapis lazuli, and 
a multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn- 
ment of thy divinity* {BSBA xxxi. 63 f.). The 
hymn published by Craig [Bel. Texts, i. pi. 15, 
obv. 19 if.) says: *I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear me and be 
gracious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
blemish from the flock of the field. I presented 
a conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tarnmuz.’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was so common in the 
cult of Ashtart {EBE ii. 111^), is not yet proved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed evidences of it see 
KAT^, 699. E. J. Banks {Bismya, London, 1912, p. 
3801) reports the discovery of brick stamps men- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath one of these 
eight clay^ coffins containing infant hones. These 
seem similar to the jar-burials of infants in the 
mounds of Palestine {EBE iii. 187“). 

The fourth month, Tarnmuz (June- July), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtars lover, 
whose death coincided with the withering of vege- 
tation in the summer heat. The fifth month, Ab 
(July-August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celebrated her descent to Sheol to bring her lover 
back to life. Perhaps the heliacal rising of Sirius | 
in this month may explain the connexion of this 
star with Ishtar (J^AT^ 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi.). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of the appearance of Sirius, the 
festival of the revered queen, the daughter of Bgl, 

I tarried in Arhela, her beloved city, to worship 
her great divinity ’ {KIB ii. 248^®*^®). Ashurbani- 
pal speaks also of the 26th of Siwan as the day of 
the procession of the BSlit of Babylon, the honoured 
among the great gods {KIB ii. 220®® ; cf. VAB iv. 
282®®). 

VI. W0B,SEIP OUTSIDE OF JBJ-jSFIiOj^/^.—Ad- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Zimmern, Jensen, and Jeremias hold that the 
Bab. Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of 
western Asia, and that all the other local forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable ; Ashtar must rather be 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never- 
theless, it is not improbable that at the time of 
the extension of Bab. civilization Ishtar exerted 
a modifying influence upon the other Semitic 
goddesses. 

I, In Elam and Persia.— The worship of Innanna 
of Erech in ancient Blam is attested by the in- 
scriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
{VAB i. 1, 1780, 180. 3, 182. 4). The Apyrian 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Assyr. Empire. After the congest of 
Elam by the Indo-European Medes and Persians 
the old goddess was identified with An5.hita, and 
under tSs name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
AnXhita). Her ant^ient name, however, was not 
forgotten. In 2 Map 1^“^® we are told that Anti- 
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ochus Epiphanes was killed in the temple of Nanaia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia.— Bab. and Assyr. influence 
was exerted in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the cult of Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
’Attar was little used except in the compound 
Atargatis {EBE ii. 165), and instead titles derived 
from the astral form of Ishtar were emploved, 
such as Kokabta, ‘star* {=Bab. Imlcabu), Kokab- 
nugha, ‘star of splendour,’ or Nugha, ‘splendour,’ 
Even the Old Bah, name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus [ZDMG x. [1860] 469) along 
with the Sumer, name Biihat (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 118). Astara and B§lti were names for Venus 
among the Mandseans (i6. p. 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning Ishtar in Mesopotamia 
see Bandissin, ‘Tarnmuz bei den Harranerii,’ 
ZDMG IxvL 172 ff. 

3. In Arabia.— In the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions Athtax, who is masculine, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with the 
sun and moon. It can hardly be doubted that this 
is due to direct Bab, influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess was displaced by 
titles such as al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ or al-Uzza, 
‘the strong’ (J. Wellhausen, Bests arah, Keiclen’ 
Ui7m\ Benin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with the planet Venus and called al-Najni, ‘ the 
star,’ par excellence (cf. the oath, Qun^dn, liii. 1 : 

‘ By the star when it setteth ’ ; Ixxxvi. 1 ff, ). Isaac 
of Antioch (5th cent. A.I).), i. 210 (ed. G. Bickell, 
(xiessen, 1873-77), identifles al-Uzza with B51tis 
and applies to her the Syriac name Kokahta, 
‘the star* CWellhausen, pp. 40-45). This astral 
character of al-Uzza is found only in late times 
in the regions tliat border on Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia; and the same names are used that are 

: applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, ‘ star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDMG Ixvx. 472) ; it seems clear, therefore, that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab, ideas 
from Mesopotamia. 

4. In Syria and Palestine. — In the Amama 
letters the Canaanite ‘Ashtart is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaanite artistic representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (see EBE iii. 182% 
IBS*"). There is no clear evidence of Ishtar in the 
early writings of the OT. The efforts of F. C. A. 
Jensen {Gilgamesch-Epos^ Strassburg,^ 1906) and of 
Jeremias {AT im Lichte des alt. Orients) to show 
that Sarah, Bebekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and most of the other female 
characters of the OT are transformed Ishtar-myfehs 
cannot be pronounced successful. The first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab, period 
in Jer 7^® 44^'^“^®- where she is called ‘queen of 
heaven,’ This is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral aspect, and the kawwan, or 
* cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
the same as the kawdnu that was presented to 
Ishtar {KAT^, 441 f.). The wailing tor Tarnmuz 
mentioned in Ezk 8^^ is closely connected with 
Ishtar and is specifically Babylonian. At the time 
of the Bab. supremacy the ctdt of Ishtar must 
have been established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 2P), The name Esther 
is an Aramaic fonn of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shows clear knowledge of Bab. Ishtar myths 
(see Baton, ‘Esther’ in ICO, Edinburgh, 1908, pp* 
87-94). In Palmyra the Bab. Ishtar was wor- 
shipped under the name B^lti {EBE ii. 294), and 
the rites of the Phoenician Ashtart at Gebal, as 
described by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6, 8), were evi- 
dently coloured by the Bab. mourning for Tarnmuz. 
On the whole subject of the Tarnmuz cult in the 
West see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 
191L 
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5 . Among' the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the period of Seleucid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the West were fused with extra- 
ordinary rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Roman emperors Bab. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The gods of 
Greece and of Rome were identified with the 
nearest Bab, counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re- 
sulted were : Zeus = Juppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Juppiter 1 Hermes = Mercury = Nabu=s: the 
planet Mercury ; Ares^Mars = Nexgal= the planet 
Mars; Chronos = Saturn = Ninib=s the planet Sa- 
turn ; Aphrodite = Venus = Ishtar = tire planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab. mother-goddess was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local j^hrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer, name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became known to the Greeks ; 
Hesy chins says; Ae\4<par‘ 6 * A^po5lrr}s &(rr^p'uTrb 

XaXSafwv (see E, Cumont, Les Religions orientales 
dam U paganisme romainy Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911], ch. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Homans ^ New York, 
1912). 

Litbraturr. — i. On the Aasyr.-Bab. religion in general and its 
literature see Babylonians and Assyrians. 

ii. On the Astarte-Ishtar cult in general see Ashtart, Atar- 
GATis, Baal, Oanaanites. 

iii. On Ishtar in particular.— G. A. Barton, ‘ The Semitic 
IStar Cult/ Sabraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-165, x. [1893-94] 1-74 ; 
H. Winckier, ‘Die IStar von Nineveh in Aegypten,' MVQ ii. 
[1897] 286-289 ; G. A. Barton, ‘ An Androgynous Bab. Divinity,^ 
JAOS xxi. [1900] 186-187; T. G. Pinches, 'Nina and Nineveh/ 
PSBA xxvii. [1906] 66-79 ; J. OfFord, ‘ LTdentit^ d’Astoreth 
ou Ichtar et Venus,* Mitt. Arch. Inst,^ 1907, no. 13, pp. 603-606 ; 
P. Haupt, ‘The Name 16tar/ JAOS xxviii. [1907] 112-119 ; A. 
Boissier, ‘Nin ©araag et Hathor/ OLZ xi. [1908] 234 f., 551 f. ; 
T. G. Pinches, ‘ The Goddess IStar in Assyr.-Bab. Literature/ 
PSBA xxxi. [1909] 20-87, 57-69 ; H, Zimmem, Per bob. Gott 
Tamuz, Berlin, 1909; A. jeremias, Dm Alter der bab. Astro- 
nomies, Leipzig, 1909 ; W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, Washington, 1910; N. Nilsson, ‘Etudes sur le 
culte d’Ichtar,* Archives d’itttdeg orientales, ii. [1010] ; J. Theis, 
‘ZumNamen der IStar,* Memnon, v. [1911] 40 f. ; G. A, Barton, 
*On the Etymology of Ishtar,’ JAOS xxxi. [1911] 856-S68; 
W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Bsmun, Leipadg, 1911; F. X. 
Kugler, Stemkunde und Stemdienst in Babel, Munster, 1907- 
12; H. Doergens, ‘ Astarte-Adonis, Eeligionsgesch. Stud,,* 
Theol, u. Glaube, Paderborn, iv. [1912] 629-686 ; D. Nielsen, 

‘ Der semitische Venuskult/ ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 469-472 ; W. W, 
Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei deh Harranern/ Ixvi, 171-188 : 

D. G. Lyon, ‘The Consecrated Women of the Hammurabi 
Code,* In Studies Presented to C. B. Toy, New York, 1912, pp. 
841-360 ; H. Xiramern, Sumerische Kultlieder avs althah. Zeit, 
Leipzig, 1912-13; S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, Paris, 
1918 ; G. Coutenauj La Dlessenue babylonienne, Paris, 1914, 

iv. On special religious texts. — (1) Ishtar’s descent to Sheol. 
— H. C. Rawlinsoo, FA/lv.2 [1891] 81 ; F. Lenormant, Choix 
de tesctes, Paris, 1873, no. 30, pp. 100 £f., 169; F. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Lesestiicke^, Leipzig, 1886, p. 110 ; D. G. Lyoh, Assyr. 
Manual, Chicago, 1886, p. 63; A. Jeremias, Bah. vorstell- 
ungen vom Leben naoh dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887. pp. 10-46 
(earlier lit. given on p, 4); G. A. Barton, Hebraica, ix. 142-161 ; 
A, Boissier, iTA xii [1897J 396 f. ; F. Oefele, OLZ ii. [1899] 92 ; | 
P. Jensen, KIJB vi. [1900] 80-91 ; L.. V. Rinonapoli, La Discesa 
d*Isthar all* inferno, Benevento, 1900 ; C, D, Gray, in R. F. 
Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Literature, New York, 1901, p. 408 ft . ; 
F. Hrozny, WZKM xvii, [1908] 323-830; H. Zimmern, XA^s 
[1908], 661-663; S. Daiches, OLZ xiv. [1911] 890 f. ; H, H. 
FiguUa, OLZ xv. [1912] 483-441, and Memnon, vi. [1912] 177- 
190; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels to the OT, New York, 
191^ pp. 121-181. (2) Lament of MaTid over the destrustion 
of Erech. — H. C. Rawlinson, WAX iv,3 19, no. 3; F. Horn- 
mel, Sem. Vdlker, Leipzig, 1883, p, 226; P. Haupt, Akkad, und 
sum. MeilschrifUexte, do. 1882, p. 179; H. Zimmem, Bah, Buss- 
psalmen, do. 1885, no. 6 ; T. G. Pinches, BOR i. [1887] 21-22, 
and BP, new ser., i. [1888] 84 f. ; A. H. Sayce, Rel, of the Anc. 
Bab,^, London, 1888, p. 624 ; R. F. Harper, Assyr. and Bab. 
Literature, New York, 1901, p, 439 fl. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab., 
Giessen, 1906-12, ii. 108 ft. (3) Prayer to Ishtar of Babylon.— 
H. C. Rawlinson, WAX iv,^ 21, no. 2 ; P. Haupt, Akkad, und 

Meilsohrifttexte, 116 ff. ; H. Zimmern, Bus^sahnen, no. 
38 a, ; G. A. Barton, x. 16 fl, (fS Penitential vsalm 

to Ishtar,— H. C, Rawlinson, VT A J iv.a 29**, no. 6 ; P. Haupt, 
Akkad, und sum* MmJLsohrifUexte, no. 14, p. 116 f. ; F. Hom- 
mel, Sem. Vdlker, 821 L ; H, Zimmem, Bussnsalmen, no.l, and 
Alt. Or. vii. [1^06] 26:; A. H. Sayce. Rel Am. Bab. 621; 
R. F. Harper, Assyr: and Bab, . Literature. 433 ; J. Hehn, 
Siinde und Ldimig, 1908, p. 12; A. Jeremias, AT 

Liohte dee alt. Onents\ dci. 1906, p, 207; Jastrow, Rel. 


Bab., Giessen, 1906-12, ii. 96-99. (5) Hymn to B&Ut-ili.—Cim. 
Texts in Brit. Mus. xv. [1900] 1-6 ; P. Dhorme, RAssyr, vii. 
[1009] no, 1 ; F. Martin, OLZ xii. [1909] 429 ; F, A. Vander- 
burgh, JAOS xxxii. [1912] 21-32. (6) Lament of N and.— Cun. 
Texts, XV. 7-9 ; S. Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 
1909, pp. 10-16, (7) Lament of Xshtar for Tammuz.— Cun. 

Texts, XV. 18 ; H. Zimmern, Tamuzlieder, Leipzig, 1909, no. 
6 ; S. Langdon, Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp. 817-821. (8) Lament 
for Tammuz.— Cun. Texts, xv. 19 ; H. Zimmern, Tamuzlieder, 
no. 6; S. Langdon, Psalms, 322-826. (9) Lament of Ban 

over the destruction of Skirpurla. — Cun. Texts, xv. 22; J. D. 
Prince, AJSL xxiv. [1907] 62-76; S. Langdon, AJSL xxiv. 
[1908] 282-285, Psalms, 284-287. (10) Psalm to Band.— Cun. 
Texts, xv. 23 ; S. Langdon, Psalms, 288 f. (11) Lament of 
Nand over the destruction of Ereck.—Gun. Texts, xv, 24 f., xv. 
7ff. ; P. Haupt, Akkad, und sum. Keilschrifttexte, 126-181; 
T. G. Pinches, PSBA xvii. [1896] 64-74, xxiv. [1902] 
307 f.; G. Reisner, Sumerisch-bab. Bymnen, Berlin, 1896, p. 
278; J. D. Prince, JAOS xxiv. [1903] 103-128 ; P. A. 
Schoilmeyer, MVG xiii. [1908] 206-230 ; S. Langdon, Psalms, 
1-9 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i, 630-641; J. D. Prince, JAOS 
xxxi. 396-402. (12) Penitential psalms to Nin-Ul.—P. Haupt, 
Akkad, und sum. Keilschrifttexte, no. 16, p. 116 f. ; H. Zim- 
mern, Busspsalmen, no. 2, and Alt. Or, vii. [1906] 3, 24 ; A. H. 
Sayoo, Rel. Anc. Bab., 5211; R. F. Harper, Assyr. and Bab, 
Literature, 484 ; P. Haupt, Akkad. Sprache, Leipzig, 1883, 
XXV f. ; S. Langdon, Psalms, 266-269 ; M. Jastrow, Rel, Bab. 
ii. 76-79. (18) Hymn to the planet Venus. — P. Delitzsch, 

Assyr. Lesestiicke^, Leipzig, 1886, p. 134 ff. ; F. Hommel, Sum. 
LesestUcke, Munich, 1894, p. 125 ff. ; G. Reisner, Hymnen, no. 
63 ; E. J. Banks, Sum.-Bab, Hymnen, Berlin, 1897, pp. 26-31 ; 
M. I. Hussey, AJSL xxiii. [1907] 167-176; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bah. i. 680-632 ; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels, New York, 
1912, pp. 161-164. (14) Hymn to Xshtar.— G. Reisner, Byrmen, 
no. 66; M, I. Hussey, AJSL xxiii. 162-167. (16) Byinn to 
Xshtar.— G. Reisner, Byrmen, no. 66 ; M. I. Hussey, AJSL 
xxiii. 142-176. (16) Oracle of Ishtar to Ashurbanipal. — J. A. 
Craig, Rel. Texts, Leipzig, 1896, i. 6; S. Langdon, AJSL xx. 
[1904] 269, (17) Bymn of Ashurbanipal to Xshtar. — J. A, 

Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 7-8 ; F. Martin, Textes religieux, Paris, 
1903, pp- 86-40 ; T. J. Meek, AJSL xxvi. [1910] 166-161 ; M. 
Jastrow, Rel, Bah, i. 644-665. (18) Hymn to Ishtar and 

Tammuz. — J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 16-18 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab, i. 685 ; F, Martin. Textes rel. 60-67 ; T. G. Pinches, 
PSBA x.xxi. 62-66 ; H. Zimmern, Zum Streit um \die ‘ Ghris- 
tusmythe,* Berlin, 1910, p. 621; ZA xxv.riDll] 194-196. (19) 
Oracle of Ishtar to Ashurbanipal.—}. A, Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 
26-27 ; S. A. Strong, Beitr. Assyr., Leipzig, 1894, ii. 633-646 ; 
V. Scheil, B.BR xxxvi. [1900] 206 f. ; F. Martin, Textes rel. 
100-105 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 170-172. (20) Bymn to 

Hand. — J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 64-66; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 633-636. (21) Hymn to Nin-gal.—}. A. Craig, Rel. 
Texts, ii. 11; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 6461 (22) Bymn to 
Gula.—}. A, Craig, Rel. Texts, ii. 16-18 ; F. Martin, Textes 
rel., appendix : M. Jastrow, Rel, Bab. i. 646 1 (23) Prayer to 
Ishtar.— L.. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, 
i. 222-287, ii. 76-84 ; H. Zimmern, Bymnen, 19 ff., and Keilin- 
schriften und Bihel, Berlin, 1903, pp. 35-38 ; P. Dhorme, Choix 
de textes, Paris, 1907, p. 366 ff. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii, 66- 
70; A. Ucgnad, in H. Gressmann, A Zfor. Texte und BUder, 
Tubingen, 1909, i. 86 ff. ; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels, 163- 
161. (24) Hymn to Xshtar as the planet Venus.— t.. W. King, 
Bah. A^ap^c, London, 1896, no. 1; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 629. 
(26) Penitential psalm to Ishtar. — L, W. King, Bab. Magic, 
no. 8; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. L 628. (26) Prayer of Ashur- 
na^irpal to Ishtar.— R. Briinnow, ZA v. [1890] 66-80 ; G. A, 
Barton, Bebraica, ix. 182-136 : M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. Ill- 
lie. (27) Bymn to mn-lil.—V. Scheil, ZA x. [1895] 291-298 ; 
M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 642-644. (28) Hymn to Ishtar and 
Tammuz. — V. Scheil, RAssyr, viii. [1911] 161-171. (29) Ashur- 
banipaVs lament over the destruction of Arbela . — H. C. 
Rawlinson, WAX i. [1861] 8, no. 2; T. G. Pinches, Texts, 
London, 1882, p. 171 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 1071, 

Lewis Bayles Baton, 

ISIS. — A nature*goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Egypt under the New Empire 
(c. 1700-1100 B.C.), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman territory, and became one of the chief an- 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mythology, she was the daughter of Seb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, corresponded to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea, Other children of the 
union were a daughter,^ Nephthys, and three sons, 
Horus the Elder, Osiris, and Set. Isis was the 
wife, as well as the sister, of Osiris, to whom she 
had been wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Horus, 
the sun-^d in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
.^olio (Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis’). 
Horus the Elder and Horus the Child (Harpocrates) 
are different conceptions of the same god {ih. s.v. 
‘Horus’). 
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The IsU-Osiris myth in its main lines is as follows : Osiris 
(Serapis), known and loved for his benefactions to all mankind, 
is treacherously slain by his brother Set, who encloses him in a 
chest and throws him into the Nile, which bears him towards the 
sea. Isis, after much wandering, persecution, and sorrow, dis- 
covers the chest, and mourns over the body of her husband, 
accompanied by Nephthys, her sister, who is also the wife of Set; 
but Set again gets possession of the body, and disperses it about 
Eg3Tt in fourteen parts. Meanwhile Isis gives birth to Horus, 
whom she secretly rears in the marshes of the Delta. After 
long searching, she succeeds in recovering and interring the 
members of Osiris, who, restored through the magic lormulse of 
Thoth, becomes a jud^a and god of the dead, and even visits the 
earth to appear to his son Horus. The latter takes vengeance 
upon Set for the slaying of his father, sparing his life, however, 
at the entreaty of Isis herself, with whom he is for this reason 
so angered that he strikes oflf her head-dress (or her head), which 
Thoth restores as a cow’s-head helmet (or cow’s head). Horus 
and Set then appear before the court of the great gods of Egypt, 
where Horus, through the support of Thoth, is victorious, re- 
ceives the crown and throne of his father, and unites both parts 
of the land under him (Plutarch, de Is. et Osir,\ Budge, 
Egyptian Religion^ ch. ii.). 

Whether the Isis-Osiris myth is founded on a 
primitive attempt to explain the daily vicissitudes 
of the sun, or is the outgro'wth of a local historical 
or religious legend which was grafted on to solar 
speculation, there is no doubt as to its having 
possessed a solar significance in the minds of those 
who reflected upon religion. Osiris was the Sun, 
born of Seb and Nut, Earth and Heaven ; Set was 
Night j Isis, whose name signifies ‘ seat’ ox ‘throne,’ 
was a deity of the heavens, and especially of the 
dawn, who restored Osiris, the Sun, after his death 
at the hands of Night, and also gave birth to Horus, 
the Sun, who tooK vengeance on Set, the Night, 
and won hack his father’s throne; Nejihthys, the 
Western Horizon, or Evening, sister of Isis, the 
Eastern Horizon, or Dawn, mourns with the latter 
at the bier of Osiris, and is also the mother, by 
him, of Anuhis, god of the realm of darkness and 
the dead. Transferred to the realm of morals, the 
myth symbolized the warfare between good and 
e\ul. It also symbolized human destiny, the re- 
birth of man in his children; but its greatest 
significance in the minds of the ancients was 
spiritual*—the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection, the universal motherhood of Isis, and her 
other-world influence. The resurrection of Osiris 
through the efibrts of Isis symbolized the rebirth 
of the soul, and it was this that made the Isis cult 
the greatest of Egyptian religions, though there is 
no evidence that it had attained to any importance, 
or was even in existence, before the New Empire. 
Through her mysteries the worshipper received 
the gift of immortality, which her magical powem 
enamed her to bestow. Her connexion with magic 
no doubt made her cult still more popular. In a 
papyrus of as early as 1553 B.O., a physician invokes 
her aid, beseeching her to employ in his interests 
the same arts by which she had healed the wounds 
of Set and Homs. She was called ‘The Mighty 
in Magic.’ By the time of the Saite and Greek 
periods (from 663 on) she bad gradually developed 
into a universal nature-goddess, a beneficent, ma- 
ternal deity whose hand was full of all manner of 
blessings, temporal and spiritual. She was ‘The 
Great,’ ‘The Great Mother,* ‘The Mother of the 
Gods’; local goddesses were invested mth her 
characteristics, and she in turn took on theirs, imtil 
the distinction between them and her was little 
more than one of mere name. She became the 
' great prototype of all goddesses. Her importance 
in the cult far overshadowed that of Osiris ; she 
even had independent shrines, as, for example, 
the temple of me XXIst dynasty at Gi^h, called 
‘ the temple of the Mistress of the Pyramids,* Her 
most important seats of worship in Egypt were at 
Memphis, and on the island of Philse, at the 
southern extremity of the country, where her 
temple, first completed in the reign of Nectanebos 
(360-342), remained open until a.d, 560, when it 
was closed by order of JnsHpia^ (Meyer, lot. ai). 


Outside of Egypt, the Isis-Osiris cult rose to 
importance nowhere until the Hellenistic period 
(from^ 333 B.c. on), though it was known in 
Phoenicia in the 7th and 6th centuries before 
Christ, and was communicated thence to other 
arts of the world. Evidences of it are abundant, 
owever, in every part of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. The Greeks saw in Isis and her 
mysteries an analogue to Dcmeter and the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, identified Osiris with Dionysus, 
Horus with Apollo, Seb and Nut with Kronos and 
Rhea. As early as 333 B.C., in spite of Greek 
prejudice against foreign cults, the erection of a 
temple at Peirmus was permitted, and under the 
Ptolemys the cult was received at Athens itself, 
and a temple erected at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The use of the word ‘Isis’ in the composition of 
citizens’ names — Isidotos, Isidores, etc. — and the 
numerous reliefs representing Greek ladies in the 
character of Isis afford evidence of the popularity 
of the cult. There were two temples in Corinth 
(Daremberg - Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs 
arecqites et romainesy s.v. ‘ Isis, Histoire’ ; Drexler, 
m Roscher, s.'o. ‘Isis,’ 373-391). 

The success of the cult in the West was even 
more pronoimced. Sardinia had received it before 
the Hellenistic period, probably through the 
Phoenicians; Malta, Sicily, and Southern Italy 
admitted it later. Puteoli was an important 
centre in Campania, while the cult was also 
strong at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabise. 
The Pompeian temple of Isis, of which the remains 
are still to be seen, was founded between 200 and 
80 B.C., was ruined by the eavtlniuake of A.D. 63, 
and was the only temple in the city which had been 
restored when the final catastrophe occurred in 79 
(H. Nissen, Fompejan. Stud.^ Leipzig, 1877, pp, 
671, 170 fi'. ). First introduced into the city of Rome 
in the time of Sulla, though probably it found a 
place in Ostia and the suburbs before this, it was 
the object of so much distrust on the part of the 
conservative citizenship of Rome that in 68 B.c* 
its altars on the Capitoline, and its chapels (to the 
number of fifty-three), were destroyed by order of 
the Senate. In 54, 60, and 48 similar events 
occurred ; in 43 the triumvirs decreed a temple to 
Isis and Serapis, and the cult seemed about to 
gain the permanent support of the State ; but in 
28 Augustus excluded tlie worship from inside the 
Pomerium, or augural limit of the city, his policy 
of opposition to foreign cults having been stimu- 
lated by the war with Antony and Cleopatra ; in 
21 Agrippa forbade the erection of chapels within 
a radius of seven and a half stades from the 
limit; and Tiberius, in A.D. 19, as a result of 
certain scandals in connexion with the cult, de- 
stroyed its places of worship and banished its 
priests. Under Caligula, however, the cult seems 
to have been recognized by the State, though it 
was not yet in possession of the right to erect 
temples within the Pomerium, nor supported by the 
public funds. It grew, nevertheless, and abundant 
evidence of its strength is to be seen in the art 
and literature of the Empire. Under Caraoalla 
the law was made null which had kept its temples 
outside the Pomerium, and henceforth it enjoyed 
perfect equality of rights with other cults. Its 
altars ana shrines of minor size and importance 
had no doubt existed in the city from the first, 
and it had been strong in the support of the lower 
classes. Besides its lesser shrines and cliapels, its 
greatest temples were that in the sixth region 
erected by Caracalla, that on the Ceeiian, east of 
the Coliseum, from which the third region took its 
name (Isk et SerapU]^ and tlie great temple in the 
Campus Martins, east of the Pantheon, wdiich was 
voted in 43 B.c., but probably not erected until 
about A.D. 39, burned in 80, and restored by 
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Domitian, Alexander Severus, and Diocletian 
{S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Hornet revised ea., Boston, 1911, pp. 
62, 358). Prom the 2nd cent, onwards, it was 
one of the most hitter and effective antagonists of 
Christianity, and, when the final struggle occurred, 
numbered among its adherents many of the first 
families of Kome. Symmachus, Vettius Agorius 
Prsetextafcus and his wife, and Virius Nicomachus 
Flavianus were its ardent defenders. In the three 
months’’ revival of pagan religion at Kome in 
A.D. 394, when Nicomachus Pravianus espoused 
the cause of Eugenius against Theodosius, Isis, 
Mithra, and the Great Mother of the gods were 
in the foreground, as they were throughout the 
struggle with the new religion. The festival of 
Isis was celebrated with great pomp on this 
occasion {Oode<p Parisinm, 8084, lines 98-101). 
With the fall of Eugenius the cult ^passed out of 
history at Kome, though the worship persisted 
here and there in the Koman world until the 
middle of the 5th century (Wissowa, •'Keligion 
und Kultus der Komer,’ ^ Miillex’s Handhucht v. 4, 
p. 95 ff. ; Drexler, loo. cit. 394-409). The fall of 
the famous Serapeum of Alexandria occurred in 
397, but the temple at Philge was not closed until 
560, when Justinian’s general, Narses, took its 
priests captive and foroade the worship. The 
vigour and long life of the religion of Isis, as well 
as its rise and spread to all parts of the world, are 
to he explained on the ground of the universality 
of the character of the goddess, who included in 
herself the virtues of all other goddesses, by the 
attractiveness of her ceremonies, by the fascination 
of her mysteries, and, above all, by the rewards 
which she could offer the faithful initiate — purifica- 
tion, forgiveness, communion, regeneration, and 
immortality of soul; in short, the qualities to 
which it owed its success were the very same 
which existed in a fuller and less artificial form in 
Christianity itself. While the antagonism between 
the two religions may have been bitter, and reached 
a violent stage in many places, it is nevertheless 
true that the transition to Christianity was quite 
as much a process of blending as a violent displace- 
ment. Isis herself was identified with the virgin 
Mary, Horus with Christ, and some of the legends 
of the Saints are traceable to legends of the Isis 
cult (Drexler, 426-64$ ; Lafaye, ^Histoire du culte 
des divinit^s d’Alexandrie hors de PEgypte,’ pp. 
167-170). 

In art, Isis is represented as a matron, standing, 
draped in a long robe reaching to the ankles, 
mantle tlirown over the shoulders and crossing the 
breast, where it is made into a large and very 
apparent knot, and often a veil, symbolic of 
secrecy. In her right hand is the sistxum, in her 
left a small ewer. Her hair is abundant, and 
on her forehead rises the lotus, emblem of the 
resurrection. Stars or crescent sometimes figured 
in the representation, in token of her astronomical 
significance ; Sirius was her especial star, and she 
is sometimes figured sitting on the back of a dog 
representing it. As a deity of agriculture, like 
Demeter, she is figured with torches, heads of 
wheat and poppies, serpents, the mystic chest, or 
the horn of plenty. As queen of the lower world, 
she is represented in black marble or basalt. In 
her character as deity of the sea, she often appears 
on coins in a boat with sad raised, with symbols of 
the sea. As goddess of love and maternity, she is 
accompanied by the infant Homs, or Harpoerates, 
who is often clasped to her breast or being nursed. 
Sometimes Osiris completes the grpup, which forms 
a kind of holy famfiy (Apuleius, Metam. xi. 3, 
4; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v, *Isis, Attributions et 
images’). , . 

The practices: of the Isis-Osiris cult in Koman 


times may be assumed to represent with more^ oi 
less accuracy those of all lands in which the religion 
foxind favour. Its main festival occurred on the 
last day of October and the first three days^ of 
November (for the date see Wissowa, ‘Kehgion 
und Kultus der Homer,’ ^ p. 354), as follows ; 
October 31, Seuresis ; Isis, in company with 
Nephthys and Anubia, and with manifestations 
of deepest grief, in which priests and mystics 
participate, searches for the body of Osiris ; Nov- 
ember 1-3, the celebration of the finding, or 
resurrection, of Osiris, with unrestrained expres- 
sions of joy, November 2 being called Ter Novena, 
perhaps from a chorus consisting of three times 
nine participants, and November 3, Hilariat from 
its character, which was like that of the corre- 
sponding festival of the Great Mother. Another 
annual festival was that called Isidis Navigiumt 
which occurred on March 5, at the opening of 
navigation. A ship, richly equipped, and laden 
with spices, was sent to sea as an offering to the 
goddess. Apuleius {Metam, xi. 7-17) describes 
this festival as it took place at Cenchreai near 
Corinth. It may have had a parallel at Kome 
in a ceremony at the mouth of the Tiber. Two 
other festivals. Sacrum Tharice^ and Sarapiaj 
mentioned in the Menologia Bustica, the first on 
April 26 and the other somewhat earlier, were of 
less importance. The Felusiat on March 20, was 
a festival whose motive was in the flooding of the 
Nile, and was introduced at Kome at a late date. 
Fasti Fhilocalit and Lydns, de Mensihusj iv. 40, are 
the first evidences of it (Wissowa, * Religion und 
Kultus,’ ®p. 354 f.). 

The conduct of the cult was in the hands of 
priests and priestesses, chosen by the cult associ- 
ations for various terms. There seems to have 
been a high priest, summus sacerdos, sacerdos 
maonmust primarius, prcecipuus (Apul. xi. 20, 17, 
21, 22), who was perhaps the same as the propheta 
primarius (ii. 28). The grammateus was another 
priest. Each association was officered by a pater, 
a quaestor, or treasurer, and decurions, if the 
membership was large. Numerous names men- 
tioned in inscriptions indicate that diflerent associ- 
ations performed special duties in the processions. 
There were the pastophoroit who carried little 
shrines upon litters so named from their 

pauses at certain places along the route ; Anuhiaci 
and Buhastiacce, who may have impersonated 
Anubis and Bubastis ; etc. Those who fulfilled a 
priestly office were obliged to keep head and face 
clean shaven, to wear linen garments, and to 
abstain from certain things (Wissowa, 367 f. ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s,v, ‘ Isis, Les associations, Le 
sacredoce’). 

According to Apuleius, there were three degrees 
— one of Isis, another of Isis and Osiris, and a 
third of actual priestly functions. Accurate know- 
ledge of the observances through which the mystic 
passed in his rise from one degree to another is 
impossible because of the comparative strictness 
with which ancient writers keep the rule of secrecy. 

The account of Apuleius, however (if efawi. ».), throws general 
light upon both the public and the private character of the cult, 
in spite of the author’s reserve regarding the secret part oi hia 
experience. Lucius, the hero of the tale, in whose character 
Apuleius is narrating his own experience, determines to devote 
himself to Isis. The goddess herself has so directed him in a 
vision (xi. 6). The procession of the following day was that of 
Zsidfs Navigium, Birst came a line of masqueraders, strikingly 
costumed — a soldier, a hunter, a gladiator, etc. At the head of 
the procession proper marched women clad in white, with 
flowers in their h4r and hands. Others followed bearing 
mirrors behind them, held up to the face of the advancing 
goddess, so that she might see the members of the procession 
coming, as it were, to meet her, and were followed by still 
others who carried ivory combs wMch they employed in the 
pantotnime of dressing the deity’s, hair, and others who 
sprinkled the streets with balsam and unguent. Next came 
a great number of men and women with waxen tapers and 
other lights, and then musicians with pipes and flutes, in 
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whose train advanced a chorus of chosen youths clad in 
snowy white, chanting a hymn. More pipers followed, and 
heralds, after whom marched the train of mystics, men and 
women of all ages and conditions, luminous in pure white, 
the women with anointed hair covered with transparent veils, 
and the men with smooth-shaven shiny heads; and all were 
keeping up a shrill jingling with bronze, silver, and even 

f olden sistra. Then came the chief ministers in shining linen, 
earing insignia of the mightiest gods. The first carried a golden 
lamp ; the second, models of altars ; the third, a palm tree with 
golden leaves and a golden caduceus ; the fourth, a left hand, 
the symbol of equity, and a golden vessel in the form of the 
female breast, from which he poured libations of milk on the 
round ; the fifth, a golden wmnowing-fan with thick golden 
ranches ; and another, an amphora. The next feature of the 
procession was a number of men who represented various 
deities ; Anubis, the messenger-deity, hearing in his left hand 
the caduceus and with his right shafong a green palm ; a cow, 
erect, the symbol of the universal parent-goddess ; etc. These 
were followed by one who bore a chest containing secret 
paraphernalia ; another who bore the effigy of a great divinity 
which resembled neither beast nor bird, nor even man ; and, 
finally, by a priest with aistrum and crown of roses. After the 
sending out of the sacred ship the mystics returned to the 
temple, deposited the holy symbols, were formally dismissed, 
and, after kissing the feet of the silver statue of the goddess on 
the temple steps, went home, carrying branches of olive, 
flowers, and herbs, and filled with joy (io. 8-17). Lucius then 
took up his abode within the temple enclosure, and attended 
all the services of the priests, studying and meditating until 
the goddess announced in a dream that the time for his 
initiation was 'at hand. He was first bathed, or baptized, in 
public, then brought to the feet of the goddess to receive secret 
instruction, and ordered, before the world, to abstain for ten 
days from wine, the flesh of animals, and all abundance of 
food. At the end of this period the evening of his consecration 
arrived. Having been favoured, at sunset, with many presents 
from the multitude of assembled worshippers, he was left by 
the throng, and in the night conducted by the priest to the 
inner recess of the temple, where he was the recipient of 
revelations and the witness of sights such as he was not per- 
mitted to divulge to a greater extent than in the following 
suggestive description : * I aijproached the confines of death, 
trod the threshold of Proserpina, and returned borne through 
all the elements ; at midnight I saw the sun gleaming with 
bright light ; the gods below and the gods above I approached 
face to face, and adored near by' (i6. 23). The next morning 
he appeared before the people dressed in twelve stoles, a 
beautifully coloured gapnient of linen, and a precious scarf 
which covered his back from neck to ankles, all of these articles 
being decorated with paintings of animals in various colours. 
With a burning taper m his hand and a chaplet of palm leaves 
on his head, he was suddenly revealed to the multitude by 
the drawing of the sanctuary curtains (i6. 24). He then, at 
the admonition of the goddess, iment a year in Home, and at 
the end of that time was initiated into the mysteries of Osiris. 
A short time afterwards, he was for the third time directed in a 
vision to be further initiated. This he did, becoming also 
a member of the college of Pastophoroi, in which he held the 
office of Quinquennial Decurlon {ib, 26, 80). 

The regular services in a temple of Isis comprised 
two ceremonies each day. The first occurred at 
sunrise, when the priest opened the doors, ‘waked 
the deity, ^ and after several moments of jirayer, 
made the round of the altars, performing the 
sacred ceremonial and pouring libations at each, 
after which rites the worshippers loudly announced 
the first hour of the day (Apul. op* 20). At the 
second ceremony, which took place in the after* 
noon, the priest held up before the worshippers a 
vase of consecrated water, which they venerated 
as the first principle of all things (Martial, x, 48. 1). 

IiiTBRATUEB. — G. Lofave, ‘Hktolre du cultc des divinity 
d'Alexandrie hors de r^j-pte ' {Bihl. des &eoUa ftancaisu 
ddAthlnea et de Rome, xxxiil,), Paris, 1884, and art. *Ims’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio ; Eduard Meyer, in Boscher, s.v, ‘Isis' ; W. 
Drexler, G, Wissowa, ‘Religion und Kultus der E6mer3 
in Muller's JBTandbtmA, v. 4, Munich, 1912, pp, 851-^59 ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Religion^ Iiondon, 1900. 

Grant Showerman, 

ISLAM. —Islam is the name peculiar to the 
religion founded by Muhammad, and embraces all 
the different sects which are now found among 
his followers. Thus, a Shl'ite and a Sunnite are 
both Muslims. Maw, is the infinitive form of 
aslama, and means * to resign oneself,* to profess 
Islam. It is somebimes looked upon by European 
writers as expressing complete resignation to the 
will of God in all matters of faith and duty j but 
this seems to be too wide an extension of the term, 
for Syed Amir' Ali says : , ^ 

* The word does not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute 
fiubmtesion to God's will, but means, on the contri^, staring 
after righteousness ' {Spirit of laUm, ed. 1891, p. 226), 


But what is the idea of righteousness which the 
term ‘ Islam ’ expresses ? It is given in the verse, 
‘Whoso is a Muslim, he seeketh after the right 
way* {Qur, Ixxii. 14). Here, again, we need a defi- 
nition of the words ‘Muslim’ and ‘right way.’ 
Muhammadan commentators explain them thus ; 
the former means ‘ one who places his neck under 
the order of God,’ ‘ one who comes under the order,* 

‘ one who sincerely accepts the dogma of the Unity 
of God ’ ; the other, the rashdd, or ‘ right way,’ is 
the ‘ finding of the reward of good works/ the 
‘ desire of goodness.’ 

The term ‘Islam’ occurs twice in late Meccan 
suras, but not in the earlier ones. 

‘ That man’s breast will be open to Islam ’ (vi. 126). Whose 
breast God has opened to Islam’ (xxxix. 23). 

In Medinite suras it occurs in the following 
places : 

‘ The tnie religion {din) with God is Islam ' (iii. 17). ‘Whoso 
desireth any other religion (dm) than Islam, that religion shall 
not be accepted from him ’ (iii. 70). * It ia my pleasure that 
Islam he your religion* (v. 6). * Who is more impious than ho 

who, when called to Islam, deviseth a falsehood concerning 
God ? ’ (Ixi. 7). ‘ We profess Islam ’ (xlix. 14). ‘ They taunt thee 
with having embraced Islam ' (xlix. 17). 

Some parts of the verb express the sense of em- 
bracing Islam, but they are chiefly found in late 
suras : xlix, 17, ix. 75, iii. 60, xii. lUl, xxxiiL 35. 

It is very important to bear this fact in mind. In 
a few places a more general idea of resignation 
seems to be referred to, as : 

‘ They who set their faces with resignation Godward {man 
aslama imjhahu UUdhi), and do that which is right, their reward 
ia with their Lord* (il, 106), and ‘I resign myself to the Lordl of 
the worlds’ (aslamtu Ur(Wbi'l~dlamlna)(ii* 126). 

But these have to be interpreted in accordance with 
the meaning attached by Muslim commentators to 
the more definite ones. 

Muhammadan theologians draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between tmdn (‘faith’) and IslSm, and base 
it on the following verse ; 

‘The Arabs say, “ We believe.” Say thou, “ Ye believe not”; 
say rather, “ We profess Islam {aslamnd),** for the faith (fmdn) 
hath not yet found its way into your hearts ’ (xlix. 14). 

Belief with the heart is one thing ; the profession 
of Islam is another. It is outward obedience to 
certain rules, and it is only when sincerity {ia^dtq) 
j is joined to it, as shown in the belief in God, angek, 
divine books, prophets, predestination, and the last 
day, that a man becomes a true believer. Shahras- 
tani, in the Milal wa^n^Nihal (ed, London, 1846, 
p. 27), draws a distinction between Islam, Irndn 
faith ’), and devotion,’ ‘benevolence’) in 

the following tradition : 

Gabriel one day came in the form of an Arab and sat near 
the Prophet and said : ‘ 0 Messenger of God, what ia IslS,m?* 
The Prophet replied: ‘l 9 ia.ni ia to believe in God and His 
Prophet, to say the prescribed prayers, to give alms, to observe 
the fast of Bauiadan. and to make the pilgrimage to Meca>..’ 
Gabriel replied that he had spoken truth, and then asked the 
Prophet what Imdn was. He replied that it was to believe in 
Gc^ angels, books, propheta, the last day, and predestination. 
Again, Gabriel admitted the correotnesa of the definition, and 
Inquired what i)}S&7i meant. The Prophet replied: *To wor. 
ship God as if thou seest Him, for If thou seest Him not He 
sees thee.’ 

This is borne out by the meaning assi^ed in 
Persian commentaries to the term ‘ Muslim/ which 
is said to designate a man who is a munqdd and a 
lyalmbarddr, words which mean ‘submisave* or 
‘obedient to orders/ A Muslim, then, is one who 
carefully keeps the outward works of the law, hut, 
when he adds to it ih^dn, or devotion, he is a mtthdn, 
a man who does good works as well as pays atten- 
tion to ceremonial observances ; when ^ these he 
adds sincerity of heart and exercises faith 
he becomes a or ‘ believer/ 

* The true believei^ are only those who believe 

in AUHh and His Apo^e, and afterwards doubt not' (xlix. 16). 

The term * IslAm ’ emphasisses the Eabhinical pre- 
cept that it is not the ‘study of the law whiem is 
most important, but the practice thereof/ and con- 
notes the formal performance of certain outward 
duties. It is doubtful whether it ever had m 
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ethical meaning attached to it. The commentators 
seem to be unanimous in using it in a mechanical 
sense. That agrees with the omission of the term 
in the earlier suras ; for it was not till Muhammad 
formulated his religion at Medina that the ArMn- 
ad'^dvn (‘pillars of religion^), the five obligatory 
duties of religion, came to he a formal part therein. 
Earlier, the word Islam does not appear to have 
been in common use. Thus, Islam, when looked 
at from the Muhammadan standpoint, loses much 
of the beauty which has gathered round the ethical 
idea of complete submission to the will of God, and 
really emphasizes the external and legal side of 
religion. 

Tor the religions of Islam see Muhammadanism. 

Lr)raRA.TnRB. — Syed Amtr 'Ali, I4fe and Teachings of Mo* 
Ifsmmedy or the Spirit of Islai% London, 1891 ; t). B. Mac- 
donald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911 ; F. A. Klein, The 
Religion of Xsldm, London, 1906 ; T. P. Hughes, JDi, London, 
1896; Garcin de Tassy, Ulslamisme^, Paris, 1874; Shah- 
rastani, Al-Milal wa'n-Mlial, ed, W. Oureton, London, 1846 ; 
T. NBldeke, Sketches from Eastern Mist&ry, Eng. tr., London, 

1892. Edward Sell. 

ISOCRATES. — The place of Isocrates in the 
history of Greek oratory and the evolution of prose 
style is definite^ described in Jebb’s Attic Orators 
and his art. in EBr xiv, 877. In ethics, Isocrates 
interests the student of to-day ohiefiy as a measure 
of the altitude by which Plato towers above the 
flats of the average moral sentiment of reined and 
educated Greeks of the 4th cent. B.o. But to 
Ascham, MUbon, and the educators of the Renais- 
sance generally, he was a still edifying expositor of 
the great commonplaces of morality and the con- 
duct of life. Thomas Elyot says of him ; 

“Isocrates, concerning the lesson of oratours, is euerywhere 
wonderfull profitable, hauynge almost as many wyae sentences 
aa he hath wordes : and with that is so swete and delectable 
to rede, that, after him, almost all other seme unsauery and 
tedious: and in persuadynge, as well a prince, as a priuate 
persona, to vertue, in two very litle and compendious warkes, 
wherof he made the one to kynge Nicocles, the other to his 
frende Demonicua, wolde he perfectly kanned, and had in con- 
tinual memorie' (The £oke named The Gouemour, London, 
1883,1.74). 

The (probably genuine) * protreptio ’ or pareenetic 
discourse to Bemonicus here mentioned is the ear- 
liest extant specimen of a long literary succession 
which in modern English literature extends from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to his ‘ little Philip at 
school at Shrewsbury,’ Polonius’s advice to Laer- 
tes, and Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
through Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, down 
to Hazlitt’s Advice to a School^boy, Thackeray’s Mr. 
Browns Letters to his Nephew, and their numerous 
recent imitators. T he Bemonicus anticipates many 
famous sayings, from 0. Tourneur’s * Your prede- 
ce^ors were your precedents’ (Atheist* s Tragedy, ‘ 
I. ii.) to ‘How doth the little busy bee.’ m its | 
pages the appeal to the secret tribunal of con- I 
science (i. 16} and the Golden Rule (i. 14), on i 
which Isocrates twice stumbles elsewhere (iii. 62 j 
and iv. 81) as a happy turn of Gorgian rhetoric, 
stand in naive juxtaposition with the Chester- 
fieldian recommendation to win the favour of men 
by speaking ‘ advantageously of them behind their 
backs in companies vmo, you have reason to be- 
lieve, will tell them again ’ (i. S3). 

The two discourses in this kind that bear the 
name of Nicocles contain further parsenetic matter 
together with many special considerations concern- 
ing the duties of good kings and loyal subjects — 
the theme of the paaCKiKbs hlryos of post-Classical 
and Renaissance oratory. They also discuss the 
style of this kind of writing, which, Isocrates tells 
us, is appropriately disjointed and aphoristic, and 
its matter, which, he thinks, demands not so much 
originality as industry in the collection of the best 
things already said by Hesiod, Pbocylides, Theog- 
nis, and other moral, poets. Isoeirates here (ix. 44) 
and elsewhere deplores the perversity of manl^d, 


who prefer the pleasant to the useful and the fahles 
of mythology to the profitable admonitions of the 
gnomic poets. 

The Areopagiticus, which has only its title in 
common with Milton’s famous tract, was also a 
favourite with Renaissance moralists because of 
its impressive development of the topics of the 
degeneracy of the age, the licence of democracy, 
and the need for a restoration of the salutary dis- 
cMine of the good old times. 

The main ethical interest of the other orations 
lies in their resemblance to, yet their contrast with, 
Plato. Isocrates’ ethics is utilitarian, not in any 
speculative sense, hut in its prevailing tone and 
temper. His preaching is exactly that of the ex- 
cellent fathers of families whose prudential philo- 
sophy fails to satisfy Glaucon and Adimantus in 
the second book of Plato’s Eepuhlic, He cele- 
brates not the beauty, not the absolute worth and 
intrinsic sanctions, but the profitableness ojf virtue. 
Honesty is and ought to be spoken of as the best 
policy (xv. 283). Isocrates repeatedly enforces this 
lesson with illustrations drawn from Greek history, 
and more particularly from the ruinous effects of a 
selfish policy of imperialism on the true welfare 
and prosperity of Athens and Sparta (vi. 34, viii. 
14, 25 ff., xiv. 40). But even this empirical coin- 
cidence of happiness and righteousness he will not 
affirm absolutely or undertake to demonstrate (xii, 
185 f. j but cf. xiv. 25). It is true, ‘ for the most 
part,’ he says in a phrase made technical by Aris- 
totle, and the wise man will govern his conduct by 
probabilities and the general rule (viii. 35). To 
this he adds the interesting remark that the law 
is most certain of verification in the longer life of 
cities and States (viii. 120, vi. 34-38), and he main- 
tains that we may attribute the few cases of its 
apparent violation to the neglect of the gods (xii. 
187), an expression against which Plato would have 
protested. As Bryden more piously puts it ; 

*I have heard, indeed, of some virtuous persons who have 
endied unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation : Provi- 
dencB is engaged too deeply, when the cause becomes so general ’ 
(Preface to Annus Mirabilis). 

But, though Isocrates deprecates (xii. 118) or 
sneers at (x. 1, xv. 84) the subtleties and the para- 
doxes of absolute Platonic ethics, he seems to have 
been increasingly moved to emulation by the suc- 
cess and the moral fervour of the Gorgias and the 
Eepuhlic (iii. 47, 59, ii. 29, vi. 59, viii. 28). Traces 
of this feeling appear in the passages already men- 
tioned on the verification of moral law in history. 
It is still more apparent in certain edifying digres- 
sions on the true meaning of those ambiguous 
words, ‘advantage’ and ‘gain’ (irheove^ia, iii. 2, viii. 
7, 17, XV. 276, xii. 240; Kipdos, iii. 60). All men 
desire their own advantage, he repeatedly tells us, 
but they mistakenly se^ it in taking wrongful 
advantage of others. All men desire gain, but 
they know not in what true gain consists. 

In addition to this, Isocrates has many ethical 
or psychological observations that recall Plato or 
anticipate .-fostotle. Though teaching alone will 
not make a good man of a bad one (xiii. 21), he is 
confident that ‘virtue’ can be taught (ii. 12 f.), as 
even the training of animals proves (xv. 213 f.). 
His list of virtues includes the Platonic four (ix. 
22 f.) and incidentally others, as self-control and 
magnificence (ii. 19). ‘ Great-souled ’ is one of his 

terms of praise. He emphasizes the idea of modera- 
tion and the mean, and anticipates Aristotle in the 
remark that the virtuous mean is more akin to 
deficiency than to excess (ii. 33 f.), as also in the 
affirmation that virtue when won is the most stable 
of possessions (i, 5 f. ; cf. hi. 47). The three motives 
of liuman action, he says, are gain, honour, and 
pleasure. 

His conjectured influence upon Greek politics, 
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and the elements of political theory and termino- 
logy scattered through his writings, lie outside of 
our topic. 

His religion is conventional and perfiinctoryj 
though he sometimes develops the Euripidean or 
anticipates the Platonic censure of the anthropo- 
morphic mythology, which attributes human fail- 
ings to the gods (xi, 41). References to the subject 
are sometimes introduced bjr the phrase : ‘ if I may 
properly speak of such ancient (or old-fashioned) 
things’ (iii. 26, iv. 30). The gods, he tells us, 
overn mankind and apportion good and evil, not 
y direct intervention, but by the tlioughts which 
they inspire in men (v. 150). In one passage he 
comes very near to the Ovidian * expedit esse decs 
et ut expedit esse putemus’ (xi. 24 f.). He alludes 
to the better hope of the righteous and of the 
initiated (ii. 20, iv. 28 ; cf. viii. 35), and he makes 
use of the conventional formula : * if any percep- 
tion remains to the dead’ (xiv. 61). But the only 
immortality which he really_ expects is the subjec- 
tive immortality of fame (xii. 260). 

In ethics and religion, as in philosophy and elo- 
quence, he cannot bisar confrontation with his two 
supreme contemporaries ; but, removed from the 
shadow of that comparison, he appears as a worthy 
citizen, an excellent teacher, and an estimable 
writer, whose works, if no longer valued for 
themselves, are indispensable to tlie understand- 
ing of the life and tnought of the age of Plato 
and Demosthenes. 

LmsuAruRB.— -There is very little literature on the ethics of 
Isocrates. L. Schmidt, Die Sthih der alien Griecken^ Berlin, 
1882, may be mentioned. The philological literature is given 
in ^’jSrifxiv. 881; R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators^ London, 1893: 
F. Blass, Die attische BeredBmnkeit^ Leipzig, 1887-98; and 
W. Christ, Qesch. der griech, ed. 0. Stiihlin and W, 

Schmid, Munich, 1912 £f. PAUL SHOEEY. 

ISRAEL. — I. Introduction. — An adequate 
treatment of the questions suggested by the name 
‘Israel’ would require an encyclopaedia to itself. 
All that is attempted is to trace the religious de- 
velopment which has given pre-eminence to Israel 
among the spiritual teachers of mankind. The 
religion of Israel cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the external history of the race, but 
account will here be taken of the latter only in so 
far as it serves to elucidate the former. An inquiry 
into the historical value of the narrative of the 
Pentateuch is beyond the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that by the name ‘ Israel ’ 
we understand that people which, though not | 
originally homogeneous, had been formed into a j 
single nation in Palestine about a millennium 
before the Christian era. 

Of this nation the strictly Israelite element 
was of comparatively recent introduction, the 
Israelites before their conquest of the Canaanites 
and subsequent mingling with them having occu- 
pied the oases in the wilderness to the south of 
Palestine, where they had entered into close rela- 
tion with the Kenites and other tribes of kindred 
stock as well as with the Midianites further east, 
from whom, perhaps, they learned to reverence 
Horeb, the holy mountain. They regarded them- 
selves as closely akin to the Edomites, who seem 
to have gainea a permanent settlement in the 
district south of the Dead Sea at a somewhat 
earlier date ; and somewhat less closely to the 
Moabites and Ammonites on the east. The belief 
that their ancestors had been Aramceans and had 
once lived in N.W. Mesopotamia may not, per- 
haps, be of very ancient origin, and may be due to 
the fusion with Aramasan settlers which took place 
durtpg the 8th and 7th centuries B.O. It was com- 
monly believed among the Israelites that before 
the conquest of Palestine their ancestors had for 
some time sojourned in Egypt, where they had 


been compelled to do taskwork, from which they 
had been freed by Moses. It may be questioned 
whether all the tribes of Israel were ever in Egypt. 
The early legends which have come down to us had 
taken final shape at a time when stress was being 
laid on the national unity of Israel, and doubtless 
this unity has in many cases been wrongly ascribed 
to the paat.^ 

2 . Tribal division and conquest of Palestine. — 
The twelve tribes of which, in later times, Israel 
was considered to be composed fall into four 
groups, severally connected by descent from four 
women to whom they traced tneir ancestry. The 
Leah group included Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun ; the Rachel group, Joseph 
(subdivided into Ephraim and Manasseh) and 
Benjamin. To Zilpah, said to be Leah’s hand- 
maid (whereby some dependence upon the Leah 
tribes seems to be indicated), were assigned Gad 
and Asher; to Bilhah, liachel’s handmaid, Dan 
and Naphtali.^ We need not suppose that all the 
tribes finally incorporated in Israel bad become 
confederated before the Exodus or even before the 
conquest of Palestine. For the Egyptian sojourn 
of the Rachel tribes at least we have the witness of 
Amos (2^® 3^) ; for that of the Leah tribes we have 
no early evitlence apart from the Pentateuch ; but 
it would be difficult to explain the prominence of 
Moses, a Levite, in the traditions of the Exodus, if 
only the Rachel tribes had come out of Egypt. The 
tribes which are represented as descended from the 
concubines were probably of mixed origin, mainly 
Canaanite, and were incorporated in Israel only 
after the conquest of Palestine. In addition to 
these, in Judah at least, were other tribes, such as 
the Calebites, which, however, remained more or 
less distinct for a long time after their inclusion in 
Judah. It is probable that these clans en tered upon 
their inheritance from the south ; but, since Reuben, 
not Judah, is reckoned as the first-born son of Leah, 
by which priority of settlement is x>robably to be 
understood, and since Moses the Levite was buried 
in Reubenite territory east of the Jordan,® the 
Pentateuchal tradition, according to which the 
land between theArnon and the Jabbok was first 
won by Israel, and W. Palestine was invaded from 
this region, may he accepted as correct for both the 
Leah and the Rachel tribes, though it is unlikely that 
these acted together. In the section Jg 1^"’ Simeon 
is associated with Judals but the writer to whom 
we owe this section in its present form has prob- 
ably modified an early tradition of Simeon’s first 
invasion of Palestine to suit the fact that in later 
times Simeon was incorporated with Judah. Bezek, 
which is reasonably identified with the modem 
Ibzik, 14 miles N.E. of Shechem, seems to be beyond 
the sphere of Judah’s operations ; but a Simeonite 
war in this neighbourhood is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that in Gn 34 (cf. 49) Binieon is found 
with Levi in central Palestine. We do not know 

1 We must guard against the supposition thatevery statement 
in the Pentateuch and the historioal boohs of the OT emhodies 
a * tradition.* Hebrew writers were as capable of drawing in- 
ferences as modern commentators, and in some cases they 
cannot have intended their statements to be taken literally, in 
the section Gn we have what appears to be a mere literary 
device to show in genealogical laahion the connexion of Israel 
with Midian and other tribes. It is conceivable that the section 
is now misplaced, and that it once followed the account of the 
birth of Ishmael: but it does not harmonise well with the tone 
of that story, and in any case the editor who gave it its present 
position can scarcely have failed to notice its ineongmity,^ if 
taken literally, with its context. In the OT we are dealing with 
writings emanating from a people whose ideas of arrangement 
were based on oral rather than on literary methods. 

2 Although the grouping of the Leah and Rachel tribes is 
probably pre-Palestinian, toe names Leah and Rachel may be 
somewhat later. On such points certainty is impossible. 

3 It is a significant fact toat Gn evidently implies that 
the tomb of Israel was east of the Jordan. The burial at 3Iach- 
pelah belongs to the later and exclusively Judsean inodiacafcion 
of tr^tion. 
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the extent of the area occupied by these tribes, but 
it is probable that, allowance being made for the 
many strongholds which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites, the five Leah tribes west of the 
Jordan were originally contiguous, Judah being 
settled in the south, where the tribe came into 
contact with the friendly Calebites, and Issachar 
and Zebulun in the plain of Megiddo and the 
district to the north. 

The permanent effect of this invasion of W. 
Palestine was not very great. Issachar and Zebu- 
lun were entirely dominated by the Canaanites ; 
Simeon, which, next to Reuben, must have been 
originally the most important of the Leah tribes, 
was before long expelled from its first settlements, 
the survivors finding a refuge in the south ; ^ at the 
same time Levi as a territorial tribe ceased to exist. 
Since, however, in view of Gn 34, 49, it can hardly 
be maintained that Levi was always merely a 
priestly caste, we may reasonably conclude that 
the tribe of Levi once had a settlement just where 
we should expect to find it, viz. between Simeon 
and Judah ; and, if so, we may hazard the guess 
that Shiloh was the chief sanctuary of Levi, 
while the tribe still occupied territory in central 
Palestine.® 

The Leah tribes’ invasion was followed by a 
second, undertaken by the Rachel tribes under the 
leadership of Joshua. These crossed the Jordan 
near Jericho, which they took, advancing thence 
to Ai and Bethel, from which point they gradually 
extended their power over central Palestine.* Por 
a long time many Ganaanite fortresses remained 
unsubdued, but the tribes of Israel (Leah and 
Rachel) were able by degrees to consolidate their 
position and to exercise some sort of hegemony 
over tribes of mixed origin — the sons of the hand- 
maids. The assignment of Gad to Leah’s handmaid 
may be explained by the position of the tribe 
immediately to the north of Reuben — Asher, simi- 
larly assigned, being contiguous to Zebulun. Dan, 
assigned to Rachel’s handmaid, lay immediately 
to the west of the Rachel tribes, and the similar 
assignment of Naphtali may perhaps be accounted 
for by its proximity to the northern Dan. Ben- 
jamin, which would appear to have been ori^nally 
a subdivision of the Joseph tribes, ♦ gained in im- 
portance sufficiently to be reckoned as a separate 
tribe, and colonists from Manasseh re-crossed the 
Jordan and settled in Bashan. 

3 . Union of the tribes. — It is impossible here to 
do more than indicate briefly the process by which 
the tribes of Israel were welded together. The 

1 Whether the expulsion of Simeon was due to the Canaanites 

only, or, in some measure, to the Bachel tribes, cannot be 
determined. It Is noteworthy that in Qn S4550 (cE. 495*8) Israel 
repudiates the action of Simeon and Levi, and in Gn 4224 Joseph 
imprisons Simeon. The later settlement of Simeonites in Judah 
proves nothing as to their earlier home. The migration of the 
banitea from their original settlement furnishes an exact ana- 
logy. It is, indeed, not impossible that those Simeonites who 
survived the Oanaanite onslaught retained their original settle- 
ment as an enolave in the territory of the house of Joseph as long 
as the N. Israelite kingdom lasted, perhaps as late as the de- 
structionof Shiloh, mentioned in J er The earliest evidence 

for Simeon’s ooniiexion with Judah is in Jg 11-7, which in ixs 
present form is not earlier than the Exile. 

2 The history of Shiloh presents a most difficult problem. The 
place appears to have possessed a sanctuary of great importance, 
which contained the Ark. It is generally supposed that Shiloh 
was destroyed by the Philistines, and that tbe surviving priests 
fled to Nob ; but the only ground for connecting the priesthood 
of Shiloh with that of Nob is the awkward statement in 1 S 148. 
Moreover, Jeremiah (7i2) implies that the sanctuary of Shiloh 
bad continued until fairly recent times (cf. Jg 21i9). Its destruc- 
riou perhaps took place in the catastrophe referred to in Is 78, 
i.«. about ft70 B.c, If the cult at Shiloh difEered in important 
partaoulars from that of other sanctuaries of the Rachel tribes, 
we can understand why N. Israelite writers should ignore it. 
It is certainly hard to believe that the Ark (g.v.) was connected 
with the early religion of the Rachel tribes, for, had this been 
the case, a duplicate would probably have been made. 

* Jos is based directly on, Pt 27, and cannot be regarded 

as a ‘tradition.' , 

4 Of. 2 S 1020, Am 6« 6«. 


cause of unity was the common danger which for 
several generations threatened the tribes, either 
from the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
they had sought to dispossess, or from other in- 
vaders, such as the Philistines, who, like Israel, 
were seeking to gain possession of the country. 
Thus the struggle against the king of Hazor 
(Jos 11 , Jg 4) probably involved not only Naphtali, 
but also the neighbouring tribes ; the power of 
Sisera and the fortified towns of the plains of 
Megiddo and Jezreel threatened both the Leah 
tribes, Issachar and Zebulun, and the Rachel 
tribes to the south of them. From time to time a 
military leader who had been successful in struggles 
of this kind would exercise authority as a king in 
the region which he had delivered. Thus Gideon 
was elected king ^ over some portion of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Somewhat later, apparently towards 
the end of the 11 th cent. B.O., the opposition of 
Philistine Ammonites and Amalekites demon- 
strated the need of concerted action, and for a 
time united the Rachel tribes with the Leah tribes 
farther south. The union was short-lived, and 
was broken in the reign of Rehohoam ; but it gave 
to later ages an ideal of what Israel should be. 

An exact history of the reigns of Saul and David 
is impossible. The longer accounts of these reigns 
— though they doubtless embody some true tradi- 
tions — are inconsistent with the short summaries 
given in 1 S 14^’^** and in 2 S 8 . These sections, 
which are certainly quite indejiendent, show that 
in the circles in which they originated all that w^ 
definitely known of the reigns of Saul and David 
was that certain wars had been waged during this 
period, the exploits of the two kings not being 
clearly distinguished.® 

4 . Early religion of Israel. — Of the religion of 
the tribes of Israel proper at the time of the con- 
quest of Palestine we have no direct information ; 
all the stories relating to this period are written 
for the edification of later ages and axe coloured 
by their circumstances. The most noteworthy 
passages which throw any light on the subject 
are Am 5®® and Jer 7^. If in both the 8 th and 7th 
centuries B.O. it could be asserted that Israel had 
not offered sacrifices and burnt-offerings during the 
sojourn in the wilderness, we cannot doubt that 
throughout the Monarchy there still existed in 
some circles traditions of a religion which must 
have been very different from what is presented to 
us, not only in the hooks of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, but even in the earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch. We need not go so far as to suppose 
that in the early days sacrifice was altogether 
unknown, but we shall scarcely do justice to the 
plain words of the prophets if we do not conclude 
that it was a comparatively infrequent rite, per- 
haps confined to the feast of the Passover. The 
statements of Amos and Jeremiah are also in har- 
mony with the fact that the great feasts of Israel 
were mainly agricultural, and could not, there- 
fore, have been celebrated by such people as the 
Rechabites who were loyal worshippers of 

the national God of Israel. It is not improbable 
that the Rechabites may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the true Israelite, as distinct from the 
Ganaanite, elements in Israel. Presumably before 
the conquest of Canaan the Israelites lived mainly 
on milk, as do the Bahima and the Todas in modern 

1 That Gideon, or Jerubbaal (it the two are really identical), 
was king* is evident from Jg 92. The account of Gideon's refusal 
of the kingship (Jg 823) evidently proceeds from the same cleri- 
cal school as 1 S 8 lon-i9 12, 

2 Definiteness is no proof of historicity. Many of the incidents 
recorded may he historical, though they are not necessarily 
ascribed to the right persons. There is no reason to doubt that 
Goliath was slain by somebody, but the otherwise unknown 
Elhanan (2 S 211® ; cf. 2324) was probably the hero on that occa- 
sion, his exploit being ascribed, centuries afterwards, to the 
better known Betblehemite David. 
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times, though the eating of game may also have 
been allowed. We may accordingly picture the 
primitive Israelites as a race of men cruel, fierce, 
and barbarous indeed, but preserved by their ab- 
stinence from agriculture from that crude nature- 
worship with which agriculture was connected. 
It may well he that the great prophetic reformers 
of the 8th and 7th centuries B.G. were not so much 
innovators as champions of an ancient Israelite 
tradition which the most genuine Israelite families 
had never wholly abandoned. 

The provenance of the name of the national 
Israelite God, Jahweh (Jehovah),^ is as yet un- 
certain, Ex 3^^ (E) represents it as revealed to 
Moses at Horeb, whereas according to J the name 
was known to the antediluvian ancestors of Israel 
(Gn 4^®). Ex 3, as is shown below, reflects the 
circumstances of a later age, but it is noteworthy 
that Joshua bears a name compounded with the 
Tetragrammaton, and it is possible that the tribes 
of Israel were united in the worship of Jahweh 
before the conquest of Palestine. 

Yet, if they gave to the God whom they wor- 
shipped the same name, they at all events repre- 
sented Him by different symbols. The tribe of 
Levi, and probably ail the Leah tribes, venerated 
a seraph, or winged serpent j the Kachel tribes, a 
bull. They seem to have practised circumcision — 
though the story in Ex might suggest that 
the rite had not been adopted by the primitive 
ancestors of Israel — but it was performed, at all 
events normally, not in infancy but in adolescence 
or manhood. 2 This fact and the use of flint knives 
(Jos 5®^*, Ex 4^) show that the rite was of a bar- 
barous character, as among the modern Zulus and 
other peoples. In the earliest times Jahweh would 
seem to have been regarded as a God of war, 
and we may conclude that the tabus to which we 
find warriors subject (cf, IS 21^^* etc.) date from 
primitive times. 

We cannot say whether other features of Israel- 
ite religion were brought by Israel into Palestine 
or were there acquired. We do not even know 
whether the observance of the new moon and the 
Sabbath goes back to the earliest period. Simi- 
larly, we have no exact information regarding the 
ethical ideas current in Israel in pre-Palestinian 
days. It is probable that then, as in later times, 
polygamy’* prevailed, and that, though adultery 
was condemned, concubinage was freely allowed. 
Ideas of blood vengeance may also be ascribed to 
the earliest period. 

5, Blending of Israelite and Canaanite religious 
ideas and traditions. — ^It was not long before the 
Israelite conquerors, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some families, such as the Hechabites, became 
thoroughly merged with the conquered Canaan- 
ites, adopting the customs and consequently, to a 
great extent, the relimon of the latter. Canaanite 
sanctuaries continued to exist as sanctuaries of 
the mixed race resulting from the fusion of con- 

1 There is no doubt that the pronunciation ‘Jehovah* rests 
altogether on a misconception. At the same time the name, in 
this form, has so long been bound up with the religious ideas of 
English-speaking people that the author of this article thinks 
it ^ght stand. But the form Jahweh, having been used 
throughout this Encyclopaedia, is adopted In this article also. 

2 The proof of this assertion is to be found in the note m Jos 
64-7. The writer seeks to excuse the non-circumcision of the 
people on their arrival at Gilgal on the ground that during the 
journey circumcision had been impossible. No one could have 
accepted such an excuse, if the circumcision of infants had been 
contemplated, but it might be accepted as valid m the case of 
adults. We may perhaps infer from the story of the vicanous 
circumcision of Moses that the rite was occasionally practised 
on infants, but we should probably infer from Jos 6 that down 
to the Exile the normal time was manhood (see, further, art, 
OiROUMoisioK [Semitic], voL iii.p. 679 f.). , . ^ 

S On such points it is impossible to speak deniuteW, W cam 
not be maintained ttiat polyandry is found in the OT, though 
some Hebrew customs may be supposed to have originated m 
such a state of things. 


uerors and conquered. At these sanctuaries 
srael would acquire the traditions of the patri- 
archal heroes associated with them. Thus we may 
suppose that at Bethel Israel learned the tradi- 
tions of Jacob, at Ramali of Rachel, at Shechem 
of Joseph, and so forth; and these, being now 
regarded as ancestors of the united people, would 
have deeds assigned to them which in pre-Israelite 
times had nob been told of them. The trans- 
parently artificial cliaracter of some features in 
the genealogies has already been noticed, and we 
have only to suppose that this free treatment of 
the genealogical style was possible in early times 
to account for much in tlie patriarchal stories 
whicli is otherwise inexplicable. Probably Joseph 
was at first revered as the ancestor of the popu- 
lation in the district of Shechem, wliere was his 
reputed tomb; Jacob and Rachel would be simi- 
larly honoured in the districts of Ramah and 
Bethel, Abraham at Hebron, and so forth. With 
the growing sense of the unity of the nation, tra- 
ditions originally local would obtain a wider 
currency, and thus, in course of time, the reputed 
ancestors of clans would be regarded as ancestors 
of OTeat tribes, or even of the whole nation.^ 

Perhaps the only sanctuary during the period of 
the Judges which might he regarded as genuinely 
Israelite was Shiloh. It is noteworthy that no 
theophany is related in connexion with it ; no 
patriarch is buried there ; its foundation is asssoci- 
ated with no great name; while, on the other 
hand, a tradition whicli, though perhaps consider- 
ably modified, cannot be very late ascribes to it 
the possession of the Ark, and Jeremiah states 
that Jahweh put His name there at the first. If 
Shiloh was Israelite rather than Canaanite, we 
can understand why, as the absence of prophetic 
references shows, it was nob popular among the 
mixed population. Jeremiah certainly im- 

plies that Shiloh existed as a sanctuary long after 
the period of the Judges, and Jg 18®^ which is not 
at ail early in its present form, is in harmony with 
the supposition. Jeremiah may have regarded 
Shiloh as the sanctuary which most neariy re- 
sembled Jerusalem.^ 

That the religion of Israel should he very greatly 
affected by that of Canaan was inevitable. Since 
in primitive times agriculture was bound up with 
religion, so that agricultural operations might al- 
most be reckoned as ritual observances, a pastoral 
people in adopting agriculture would, almost of 
necessity, adopt the religion of the agriculturists. 
Hence Canaanite feasts became Israelite (see, 
further, art. Eestivals and Fasts [Hebrew], 
vol. V. pp. 863-867), and the name Baal (g'.i?.), 
by which the Canaanites denoted their god, was 
applied to Jahweh. 

Household gods appear to have been common 
(1 S 19^'^*^', Gn ; here and there a chieftain 
ox wealthy man, such as Gideon or Micah, would 
build a sanctuary for an idol which would be 
reverenced by the family or tribe. 

Of the appearance of these idols we have no information. 
The implication that David’s tsrapHm was in human form only 
proves that this form was common when the story took shape. 
It would seem that the idol at Shiloh was a bronze seraph,^ and 


1 We need not suppose that all tlie stories of the patriarchs 
can be explained from incidents of whxcb we have precise know- 
ledge. The traditions of the nation generally have been finall> 
shaped in the souUi, and incidents true with regard to Judah, 
or to part of i1^ may have been referred to N. Israel, or Mcu 
uersd. ^ere may have been, at least for some of the tribes, 
other periods of bondage besides that !n Egypt. Thus liosea 
( 1212 ) seems to refer to a bondage among the Aramaeans, result- 
ing in an Aramman marriage aJiiance. 

2 We need not suppose that the account of the abuses at 
Shiloh represents a genuine tradition. The motive of the story 
is to exalt the priesthood of Zadok, and the abuses described 
are probably those against which the Zadokites protested. 

S for ttie evidence of this statement see art Arx, voi. i. pp 
791-798, 
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that the image made by Micah and stolen by the Danites was in 
the form of a bull (see, further, art. Imaqbs and Idols [Hebrew 
and Oanaanite], above, p. lS8fi.). 

Doubtless some cults were always merely local. 
In the Moloch worship which called forth the de- 
nunciation of the 7 th cent, prophets we may recog- 
nize an early Canaanite cult of which, |Derhaps,_a 
faint trace remains in the story of Melchizedek, in 
which the first-born children were sacrificed to the 
king as the embodiment of the god.^ High places 
with altars (see artt. High Place, vol. vi. pp. 678- 
681, AltaB [Semitic], vol. i. pp. 350--354) appear 
to have been numerous, and there were not a 
few larger sanctuaries with temples and idols. 
Whether a priest was always necessary for a 
sacrifice it is difficult to say (see art. Saceifice 
[Hebrew]). The victim could, apparently, be slain 
by the offerer j but it is difficult to decide whether 
it was competent for the layman to burn the fat 
and to pour out the blood on the altar. All the 
more important sanctuaries had organized priest- 
hoods in which the priestly office, though not 
necessarily hereditary, would tend to become so. 
The priest was the repository of religious tradi- 
tion, and where there was an idol to be kept he, 
or a subordinate, was the custodian (see, further, 
art. Priest [Hebrew]). Most important of all, he 
was acquainted with the proper way of obtaining 
an oracle by means of the sacred lot, and pos- 
sessed the necessary paraphernalia. A decision 
thus reached would, in matters of dispute, become 
a precedent for the future, and the priests would 
gradually become the exponents of much of the 
common law. How far their functions ever coin- 
cided with those of the * sacred men ’ {k^dheshtm) 
cannot be determined. Underlying the story in 
1 S 2^* we may perhaps discern a state of things in 
which the priests acted as Ic^dhesMm^ but in many 
cases, at any rate, the office was distinct. These 
‘sacred men/ one of the greatest blots on the 
ancient religion of Israel, the existence of whom 
was the' chief cause of the prophetic antagonism 
to the high places, appear to have been Canaanite 
in origin. They acted as the surrogates of the 
god in stimulating the reproductive powers of 
nature. It is doubtless to the ideas associated 
with them that we may ascribe that other great 
blot, the sacrifice of the first-born. Since the 
‘opening of the womb,’ the fruitfulness of mar- 
riage, was ascribed to the union with the god 
acting in the person of the MhesMm, the first- 
born would naturally be regarded as the property 
of the god (cf. also art. Pirst-borit [Hebrew], vol. 
vi. p. 35 f.). The office of ‘sacred women’ {k^dhe- 
skdth) may have been simply an extension of the 

rinciple implied in the Ip^dhesMm^ or may have 

een directly derived from Ashtoreth worship.^ 

In addition to the priests, who were definitely 
attached to certain sanctuaries, and who ascer- 
tained the divine will by easting lots in the pres- 
ence of the idol with sacrifice and due formalities, 
there were also diviners who would ap- 

pear, like the priests, to have made use of some 
method of casting lots. They were not, however, 
attached to any sanctuary, and their divination 
required neither sanctuary nor sacrifice. The 
references in Is 3^ and Mic show that the 
diviner during the Monarchy was a prominent 
figure in Israelite society.* 

Besides the priests and diviners who ascertained 
the divine will by mechanical means, there were 
some who professed to possess the same knowledge 

1 Cf. J. G. Frazer, AttU, Osins^, London, 1907, ch. ii. 

2 For the whole subject see Frazer op. dt. iv, § 6, and cf. art. 
HiiSROpOtJLOl (Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 

s It isinopos^ble here to take t^ocount of classes of soothsayers 
such as those who interpreted natural phenomena, or dreams, 
or of those who professea to be inspired by a familiar spirit or 
some influence other than that of the (see, further, art. 
DmsrAWON [Jewish vbl iy. pp. 806-814). 


through intuition or inspiration. These fall into 
two main classes, represented respectively by the 
seer and the prophet (see, further, art. Prophecy 
AND Prophets [Hebrew]). These were in their 
origin quite distinct, although they were finally 
regarded as identical. The function of the seer is 
best illustrated by the story of Saul's application 
to Samuel concerning his father’s lost asses. The 
prophets, on the other hand, were originally 
enthusiasts handed together, whose activities ap- 
pear to have been directed in early times chiefly 
towards the stirring up of the martial spirit in 
Israel. Certainly such men as Isaiah or Jere- 
miah would not in earlier days have been included 
among the prophets. But — perhaps with the 
coming of peace — the prophets, whose efforts had 
been directed originally to the setting forth of 
J ahweh’s will in war, tended to become exponents 
of His will in other matters, and thus, to some 
extent, approximated to the seers. It would seem 
that the prophets proper lived in communities,^ 
and were supported largely by the gifts of those 
to whom they prophesied. The Nazirites of 

whom we have a full account only in the later 
legislation, were merely persons who for a greater 
or less period were bound by certain tabus. The 
term seems originally to have included the conse- 
crated warrior (cf. Am 2^^*’). 

Of the religious histoiy of Israel under the Mon- 
archy down to the middle of the 9th cent. B.c. we 
have little information. We hear of Saul’s con- 
struction of altars (1 S 14®'*), of David’s bringing of 
the Ark to Jerusalem and institution of a sanctuary 
on Mt, Sion, of Solomon’s building of the Temple, 
and of the adoption of Bethel and Dan as the 
national sanctuaries of N. Israel and as a set-off 
against Jerusalem. But the motive of all these 
stories belongs to a much later period ; even the 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
be shown by both literary and historical criticism 
to have no claim to be considered contemporary 
history. It is only here and there, in some cases 
perhaps through the inadvertence of later editors, 
that we have glimpses of the primitive type of 
early Israelite religion. The hacking to pieces of 
Agag ‘before Jahweh’ (1 S 15®***}» the conception 
of the Ark (evidently regarded as Jahweh’s actual 
dwelling-place), the method of its removal in a 
new cart drawn by horned cattle (2 S 6*^’)/ David’s 
dance before it (2 S 6^^^*), and the mention of 
Ip^dhUhim in the reigns of Rehoboam, Asa, and 
Jehoshaphat are sufficient evidence that, for a 

arallel to the religion of the average Israelite 

uring this period, we must look to modem Uganda 
or India rather than to modern Judaism. Doubt- 
less there were exceptions to the rulej and some 
families, such as the Kechabites, though they re- 
mained barbarous and uncivilized, were uncon- 
taminated by the grosser pollutions of Canaanite 
religion— the true salt of Israel, which never wholly 
lost its savour. 

6. Introduction of Baal-worship,— Israelite re- 
ligious history may be said to begin about the 
middle of the 9fch cent, b.c., when a new danger 
for the religion of Jahweh had been brought 
about by Omri’s alliance with the kingdom of Tyre 
and the marriage of his son Ahab with Jezebel. 
Hitherto Jahw^, at least in name, had been ac- 

1 Although there is so reason for believing that any of the 
canonical prophets were members of such communities or, to 
use the OT phrase, ‘the sons of the prophets,’ they certainly in 
many cases surrounded themselves with bands of disciples, to 
whom we are indebted for the preservation of their teaching. 
The collections of prophetic sayings have had, in many oases, 
an origin similar to the collections of the sayings of our Lord 
which we have in the Gospels. 

a That this method of carrying the Ark was not due to clerical 
slovenlipess is abundantly clear from the fact that the Philis- 
tines, who were particularly anxious not to outrage Jahweh’s 
holiness, are said to have adopted a similar method (1 S 67ft) 
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cepted as the sole God of the nation.^ But now 
an atteinpt was made to introduce the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal — an attempt which was the more 
dangerous since many elements of the Canaanite 
religion had already passed over into that of Israel, 
The new movement, which set forth with Tyrian 
gorgeonsness the ideas which the people had in- 
herited from their Canaanite forbears, was natur- 
ally not unpopular. In some circles, however, it 
was fiercely resisted. The protagonist in the 
struggle was a Gileadite prophet, Elijah, who left 
to his successor, Elisha, the task of maintaining 
the cause of Jahweh against Baal. It seemed for 
some time a forlorn hope, for Omri and Ahah were 
great kings ; but the party of Elisha, taking ad- 
vantage of the indignation against the royal family 
caused hy the judicial murder of Naboth, at last 
succeeded, with the aid of the unscrupulous adven- 
turer Jehu, in overthrowing the dynasty of Omri, 
and in forcing on the nation the acceptance of 
the principle: ‘No God but Jahweh in Jahweh’s 
land.’ 

It was in N. Israel that the cult of the Tyrian 
Baal had been most prominent; but Judah was 
not unaffected. We know little of the S. kingdom 
during this period ; hut it is almost certain that 
under Omri, and probably from the time of Baasha, 
Judah had been tributary to N. Israel. The ab- 
sence of any direct statement to this effect is, 
doubtless, due to the pride of the Judsean editors 
to whom we owe the OT in its present form, for 
the facts can scarcely be interpreted in any other 
way. That Judah remained a separate kingdom 
may be explained from the common practice of 
ancient Asiatic conquerors, whose sole object was 
to obtain tribute, and who were content to leave 
the collection of it to native rulers. 

Whether the school of Elijah attempted any 
reforms in the worship ostensibly paid to Jahweh 
we cannot say. Certainly the times were not 
very propitious, for Israel was engaged in a death- 
grapple with the Aramseans of Damascus, which 
lasted for more than half a century ; hut it is prob- 
able that the requirements of the religion of Jahweh 
were now formally set forth in the ancient Deca- 
logue, which can be distinguished in both of the 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch, and which 
was probably drawn up in N. Israel, and subse- 
quently adopted in Judah during the reign of 
Joash. The original draft of this Decalogue was 
probably engraved on two stone tablets which were 
preserved at Bethel, and the Judsean copy on two 
similar tablets which, since they vindicated Jah- 
weh’s rights against any other god, might well be 
deposited in the Ark, which had probably been 
or^ginally the portable shrine of Jahweh’s image ^ 
(the bronze seraph), and which perhaps still con- 
tained it. In this way we may explain how it was 
that the Ark came to be called ‘ the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 

This early Decalogue was apparently as follow^s : 

*(I.) I am Jahweh thy God, thou shalt worship no other 
god. (II.) The feast of unleavened cakes thou shalt keep: 
seven days thou shalt eat unleavened cakes. (III.) All that 
openeth the womh is mine ; and all thy cattle that is male, the 
firstlings of ox and sheep. (IV.) My sabbaths shalt thou keep ; 
six days shalt thou work, hut on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest. (V.) The feast of weeks thou shalt celebrate, even the 
first-fruits of wheat harvest (VI.) The feast of in-gathering 
thou shalt celebrate at the end of the year. (VII.) Thou shalt 
not sacrifice my sacrificial blood upon leavened, bread. (YIII.) 
The fat of my feast shall not remain all night until the morning. 
(IX.) The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh thy God. (X.) Thou shalt not seethe 
a Md in its mother's milk.’ ^ 


1 The stateuientjs about Solomon’s introduction of foreign Wor- 
ship (X K ni-A 2 K are not corroborated by any early 
document. 

2 See art. Ark. . . ^ , 

* Space forbids a fuller discussion hei^ of this most important 

code of laws. For a fuller account see the present writer’s 


It speaks volumes for the thoroughness with 
which the reformation was carried out in the time 
of Jehu that, notwithstanding tlie influx of Ara- 
maeans into Israel during the 9th cent., the labours 
of the 8th cent, prophets, Amos and Hosea, appear 
to be directed not so much against Aranisean cults 
as against superstitions which went back to pre- 
Aramaean days. There is no evidence tiiat in the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c. there was any danger 
from Aramaean cults.^ 

7. Reforming movement among 8th cent, pro- 
phets of N. Israel. — The great forward movement 
in the religion of Israel dates from about the middle 
of the 8th cent. B.C. Outwardly things looked 
prosperous. The horror of the long Aramaean w’ar 
■was now over, and Jeroboam ll. had been able to 
rectify the frontiers greatly to the advantage of 
Israel. There was now no doubt that Jahweh— 
whatever ideas were a.ssociated with the name— 
•was the God of Israel, and to Him were ascribed 
Israel’s victories.^ The people had experienced a 
* day of Jahweh ’ in His activity manifested against 
the Arameeans, and tlironged His temples in the 
hope of inducing Him by sacrifice and offerings to 
give yet further proof of His love for His own 
people and hatred of their enemies. In this religi- 
ous fervour, ethical considerations were entirmy 
ignored. The commerce which the dynasty of 
I C>mri had laboured to develop, and wiiich had 
been checked by the Aramsean wmrs, had begun 
to fiourish again, and, though it had produced an 
increase of wealth and culture, it had brought in 
its train all those disadvantages which must arise 
when there is a sudden growth in national wealth. 
The perverted sense of religion was shown in the 
fact that the veiy materials of the sacrificial feasts 
were fr^uently the outcome of extortion and rob- 
bery. There were some, however, who remained 
loyal to the old Israelite traditions. In their eyes, 
that which passed as culture and progress was alto- 
gether anathema. They argued that it would have 
been better to continue the old life of simplicity, 
better never to have ‘eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge,’ than to he compelled to witness the shame 
and horror which so-called progress had brought 
, with it. 2 

It has been stated above that it is unlikely that 
! sacrifice was a prominent feature in the life of 
Israel before the conquest of Palestine, and it may 
perhaps have been limited to an annual offering of 
I firstlings (Passover). In the 8th cent,, however, it 
was an inte^al part of the religion of Jahweh as it 
was set forth at all the high places. In the pastoral 
days of Israel, when the people had subsisted chiefly 
on milk, only a very solemn occasion would have 
warranted the slaughter of one of the flock, and 
sacrifices must accordingly have been infrequent. 
But in the agricultural and commercial phase of 
Israelite life, there was no difficulty in procuring 
sacrificial victims, and the wealthy could gratify 
their gluttony at sacrificial feasts, while at the same 
time they flattered themselves that they were pro- 
pitiating Jah-vveh. 

It was to a people whose religious ideas were of 
essay, ‘History of the Jewish Oburch from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander,’ in CmUtridgi^ Bibliaal London, 1909, pp. 

96-99, The original order of the laws cannot be determined. 

1 Am 628 might appear to disprove this statement, since, if it 
is genuine, it must be understood as referring to cults which 
had come In through Aramsean influence. The verse is, how- 
ever, an isolated fragment having no connexion with the con- 
text; and, since the cults mentioned appear to be Assyrian 
rather than Aramiean, it is more likely that we have a fragment 
of a. 7feh cent prophecy. 

2 The teaching which the writer of On 8 seeks to set forth by 
the present, doubtless greatly modified, form of the very primi- 
tive story therein contained probably expresses to a great extent 
the feelmg of the Eecfaabftes and the prophets of the 8th 
cent. ; but there is no reason for supposing that the story was 
already current inN. Israel at this time. A very good discus- 
sion of the subject will be found In ‘ The Tree of tlm Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,’ by F. 0. Elselen, in J&IV xxxvl iifllOJ 101 C 
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this type that Amos, the first of those prophets 
whose teaching is collected in separate books, ^ ad- 
dressed himself. There is no need to question the 
statement that he was not brought up as a prophet, 
and was not attached to any school or gild of pro- 
phets. It was a common belief in ancient Israel, 
and gave tremendous force to much of the prophetic 
teaching, that calamity of any sort implied divine 
displeasure. The impending calamity which called 
forth the eloquence of Amos, and which was, strange 
to say, apparently unperceived by the majority of 
the nation, was the threatened subjugation of the 
Palestinian States by the growing power of Assyria. 
Assyria was not unknown, at least to the govern- 
ing classes, for Jehu, the founder of the reigning 
dynasty, had sought to strengthen his position by 
judicious presents 2 to Shalmaneser ll. Few people, 
however, perceived that the independence of Israel 
was seriously menaced, and that the crippling of 
the Aramaean States, while it removed one danger, 
must bring about another infinitely greater. By 
what means Amos arrived at so true a perception 
of the political situation it is hard to say. There 
is much likelihood in the suggestion that for the 
disposal of the wool which his flocks produced he 
must have attended great markets, where he would 
learn the news of the world. The greatness of the 
man is shown by the fact that, when he realized 
his people’s danger, he gave up all,® that he might 
bring them to a sense of their position. We know 
that he preached in the sanctuary at Bethel, prob- 
ably on more than one occasion, but we have no 
means of determining the length of his ministry. 

At such a place as Bethel it was clear that, if 
sacrifice was what Jahweh chiefly required, there 
was little cause for His threatened displeasure. 
Amos, accordingly, regards sacrifice as a misdirec- 
tion of energy. He maintains that J ahweh requires 
mercy and righteousness, and will have none of 
sacrifice. Israel’s fathers worshipped without sacri- 
fice ; why, then, should it now be imagined that 
sacrifice is the one essential ? 

It is not surprising- that the man who shifted the centre of 
gravity in religion should have developed a new religious 
language. In his insistence on the ethical rather than on the 
physical holiness of Jahweh, Amos naturally gave a fresh 
nwance to existing berms. * The day of Jahweh,' i.e, the day of 
Jahweh’s activity, which was commonly understood as refer- 
ring to the divine activity against Israel’s foes, was used by 
Amos to denote the period of Jahweh’s activity manifested 
against all unrighteousness, and, therefore, the period of punish- 
ment.4 

A short time after the appearance of Amos 
another prophet began his ministry in the N. king- 
dom, probably at Bethel, but possibly at Sliechem 
or in some other district. The book of Hosea, the 
text of which is very corrupt, is fragmentary and 
disjointed, and the meaning of many passages is 
very uncertain ; but it is evident that we have here 
a varying background, and it would seem that the 
prophet’s ministry, which, like that of Amos, began 
before the great catastrophe, was prolonged into 
the time of horror which preceded the final ruin of 

1 There is no more reason for supposing that Amos himself 
wrote down his prophecies than there is for believing that our 
Lord wrote down the Sermon on the Mount. It may well be 
doubted whether even Jeremiah actually dictated his prophecies. 
The author of Jer 86 has probably made Jeremiah's command 
to Baruch to collect his prophecies somewhat more definite than 
is warranted by an analytical study of the book. 

2 It is scarcely possible that this can have been tribute in the 
strict sense of the term. Statements of Assyrian kings must 
not always be accepted at their face value. 

s The words, ‘the Lord took me from following the flock* 
715)^ imply the permanent givdng up of the lucrative occupa- 
tion of a sheep-farmer for the precarious livelihood of a prophet 
(cf . Ps 78W). ^ 

4 The book of Amos has not come down bo us in the form in 
which it was ori|dnally written. There is more than one hiatus 
in the book as it stands, which may be due to mutilation, and 
considerable addltibna and modifications have been made, in 
order to bring the teaching up to date. The strange absence of 
any direct mention of Assyria is, perhaps, not a primibiive 
feature. 


Israel.^ The book of Hosea, even in passages 
which may well be dated before the anarchy of 
the closing years of the Israelite Monarchy, pre- 
sents to us a much darker picture of Israelite re- 
ligion than is found in the hook of Amos. In the 
latter, with the possible exception of one very 
doubtful clause (2'^),^ there is, strange to say, no 
attack on the religious prostitution practised at 
many, if not all, of the sanctuaries, which, being 
ostensibly carried on in Jahweh’s name, degraded 
Him to the level of Baal. Hosea, however, taught, 
it would seem, by the sad experiences of his own 
domestic life, denounced this religious prostitution 
as subversive of all morality. Like Amos, he is 
convinced of the futility of sacrifice, but he shows 
more clearly than Amos that the sanctuaries are 
in themselves a cause of degradation to Israel. 
Covetousness and sensuality, lust and cruelty, are 
rife among the people, while at the same time they 

E rofess to base their hope on Jahweh who ‘will 
ave mercy, and not sacrifice.’ In spite of the 
difficulty caused by the mutilation and corruption 
of the text, the prophet Hosea stands out as per- 
haps the most lovable of all the goodly fellowship. 
He had experienced the sorrow of finding that one 
whom he most tenderly loved was incapable of 
rising above de^ading superstition ;® and, feeling 
that Israel had behaved towards Jahweh as Gomer 
had behaved towards himself, he credited Jahweh 
with a tenderness towards Israel such as he himself 
felt towards his superstitious wife. He thus be- 
came the preacher not only of Jahweh’s justice, 
but also of His love. 

Hosea’s opposition to the superstitions which 
had originated in nature-worship may have led 
him also to attack the reverence for the golden 
bull at Bethel, since the bull is a fertility-god. 
The present hook of Amos contains no denunciation 
of the worship of idols, and it is probable that 
Hosea was the originator of the movement which, 
somewhat later, brought about the introduction 
into the law of Israel of a prohibition of image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s influence must have been great, for 
Jeremiah more than a century afterwards shows 
how deeply he has drunk of his teaching. But the 
times were unpropitious for religious reform, and 
the leaven of Hosea’s spirituality was slow in 
leavening the lump of Israelite superstition. It 
was not long, however, before the prophet’s pre- 
dictions were vindicated by the course of events. 
In Tiglath-Pileser’s campaign in 734 B.C. Israel 
felt the heavy hand of Assyria, and in 722 the 
kingdom of N. Israel came to an end. 

8. Continuance of the worship of Jahweh in 
Samaria after 722 B.C.— It has been a too common 
mistake to treat the land of Israel north of the 
kingdom of Judah as virtually a vacuum after 722 j 
hut it is to the exigencies of this district that we 
must look for an explanation of the subsequent 
development of Israelite religion. Thousands of 
captives were deported by Tiglath-Pileser and 
Sargon, and probably by Esar-haddon ; * and Esar- 

1 We are unable to determine how long Hosea’s ministry 
lasted. The minimum time is fixed by the account of the birth 
of the prophet's three children. Since Israelite women, like 
the Baganda, suckled their children for three years (cf. 2 Mac 
727 ), at least a period of some eight years must have elapsed 
between the birth of Jezreel (presumably at the beginning of 
the prophet’s ministry) and that of Lo-ammi. 

3 There is no reason for understanding Am 28» as a reference 
to religious prostitution ; 44, according to the more correct 
translation, shows that worshippers came to the sanctuary the 
day before the sacrifice. 

3 It is probable that the fault of Gomer was not adultery In 
the ordinary sense, but that, like other Israelite women of her 
time, she considered union with the ^dheshim a religious act. 
The guess may be hazarded that the slavery from which the 
prophet finally redeemed her was at some sanctuary ; in other 
words, that she had become a Ic^dheshd,. 

4 The gloss in Is 78, apparently written by some one possess- 
ing on accurate knowledge of the history, implies that about 65 
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haddon and his successor (Ezr 4'** introduced in 
their stead a number of colonists from N.W. 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. But the worship of Jahweh was not ex- 
tinguished. Indeed, it is not improbable that, on 
the one hand, the vindication of Hosea’s teaching 
against idolatry by the destruction of the K. 
Israelite sanctuaries in 722 and the carrying off of 
their idols strengthened the hands of the reformers, 
and resulted in the enlargement of the existing 
Decalogue hy a law forbidding the worship of 
images (cf. Ex ; and, on the other, the efforts 
on the part of the worshippers of Jahweh to win 
over the heathen settlers brought about a new and 
important development in religion, 

9 . Reforming movement in Judah during the 
latter half of the 8 th cent. B.C — Of the religious 
history of Judah we know practically nothing from 
the reformation under Joash till the reign of Ahaz. 

It must not he forgotten that the compiler^ of the 
hook of Kings makes two assumptions which are 
of first importance for the criticism of the history 
which he relates. Writing from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, he concludes that those who have 
been worshippers at sanctuaries other than Jeru- 
salem are thereby to be classified among those who 
‘have done evil in the sight of Jahweh’; and, 
believing that disaster is the chief proof of wicked- 
ness, he is apt to infer that those who have suffered 
disaster must have been sinners above other men. 
Having regard, then, to the fact that, so far as we 
are able to form an opinion from the scanty 
materials available, Judah down to the middle of 
the 8 th cent. B.C. was in no respect in advance of 
N. Israel, and may perhaps have been inferior, it 
is precarious to argue that, because a particular 
superstition is not mentioned before a certain date, 
it must have originated later. We are certainly 
not justified in affirming that Ahaz introduced 
into Judah the sacrifice of the first-born simply 
because he is the first king of whom such a sacrifice 
is recorded. It may well he that an action which 
in the days of the earlier kings would have attracted 
no attention, because it was the universal practice, 
is specially mentioned in the case of Ahaz, because 
in his time it was done in defiance of the prophetic 
teaching. If more of Isaiah’s discourses had come 
down to us, we should probably he in a position to 
understand the verdict passed on Ahaz by the 
writer of the book of Kings. 

Isaiah’s most important contributions to the 
religious thought of his people are to be found in 
his insistence on the incompatibility of Jahweh’s 
majesty and holiness with the images hy which 
He was represented, and in his declaration that 
the Assyrian has been the scourge in the^ hand of 
Jahweh to chastise Israel, and that, this being 
effected, Assyrian ambition and cruelty must be 
punished. Isaiah’s attack on idolatry, which may 
perhaps have been inspired to some extent by the 
teaching of his older contemporary Hosea, dates 
from the very beginning of his ministry. In the 
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of extraordinary force and majesty in I 
which he narrates his call (Is 6 ) Isaiah gave 
pression alike to a higher conception of Jahweh 
and to his conviction of the coming ruin of the 
national life of his people. He pictured Jahweh 
enthroned in His temple, nofc as a seraph,^ hut in 
human form, clad in a gorgeous robe of which the 
train covered the whole of the temple floor, so as 
to leave room for no other god. As though to 
years after 735 something happened to N. Israel winch depriv^ 
It ol any claim to he still considered a nation, it is Ukely 
that Egypt, for selfish ends, had induced Samaria to rebel, with 
the result that Esar-haddon crushed resistance once for aU. 

1 It must nQB be forgotten that the ima^e of Jahweh at 
Jerusalem at this fime was a bronze seraph, a dying seroent 
(Nu 218, 2 K 184; of. »t 815, Is 1429 30®, and Herod, lu 76 f.). 
The serpent form may already have been modified by the intro- 
duoldon of some human features. 


^ ^ con- 

v'hich found expression in the 

bronze seraph, Isaiah represented Him as ministered 
to by seraphim, whose form he modified, the more 
clearly to bring out their inferiority, thereby im- 
plying that Jahweh was as far above the popular 
views of Him as the great ^ king is above the 
ministers who dare nob lift their eyes to his face. 

The course of events wliich led to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of Jahweh’a judgment on the Assyrian 
oppressors is somewhat obscure. The prediction 
itself and the prophet’s unwavering faith in 
Jahweh’s protection of His peojjlo in the face of 
Sennacherib’s menace^ gave him a temporary in- 
fluence in Judah which enabled him to mdiiee the 
king, Hezekiali, to carry out a drastic reform. "We 
have, indeed, no information as to the year of 
Hezekiah’s reign when this was done, hut there are 
indications that Isaiah met with nob a little oppo- 
sition during the greater part of his ministry, and 
it is, therefore, probable that a reform which must 
have been intensely dista.steful to many people 
was not carried out till the prophet’s influence 
had reached its climax. At the beginning of his 
activity as a prophet, Isaiah had attacked the 
crudity of thought which could accept the bronze 
seraph as the representation of Jahweh. His 
teaching was now carried into eflect, and the 
venerable idol was destroyed (2 K 18^). Probably 
at the same time the primitive Decalogue, which 
had been accepted in Jndah since the time of 
Joash, was enlarged by the insertion of a pro- 
hibition of ‘ molten gods ’ (Ex 34^’). 

The precise extent of Hezekiah’s reform is im- 
certain. We are told that the dsherdh (on which 
see art. PoLBS [Hebrew]), in the Temple court— 
perhaps associated specially with the Ic^dh^Mifn 
and lp^d}mhOth-~-yrm cut down, and some attempt 
may hare been made to reform the high places.^ 
W e may wonder that a king who so dared to wound 
the religious feelings of many of his subjects should 
have kept his throne. Yet in the last years of 
Hezekiah’s reign the political situation was such 
that there was little likelihood of revolt ; for, since 
Sennacherib had taken from Judah and had 
annexed to the neighhourin^ States no fewer than 
forty-six fortified cities, the population of the 
remaining districts, cowed by the horrors of the 
Assyrian wars, may have felt compelled to accept 
the Icing’s action. 

10 . Reaction against the reformers.— There can 
be no doubt that the reformers had gone beyond 
that which commended itself to the popular con- 
science. There were many to whom Hezekiah’a 
iconociasm would appear to be a sin crying aloud 
for vengeance, and it is not surprising that, when 
his death occurred a few years later, there was a 
violent reaction. Not only was there a recrudes- 
cence of the ancient superstitions, but new cults 
were introduced by Assyrian officials and settlers ; 
so that the cause of a pure monotheism appeared, 
for the time, to be lost in J udab. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Israelite 
religion gained nothing from foreign influences 
during this period. Worsliip even at Jerusalem 
had been very barbarous, and contact with more 
highly civilized and cultured people could not fail 
to introduce some much needed improvements in 


1 in the absence ot any proof that the dtsaaber to the Assynan 
army happened during a later campaign, and having regard to 
the obacunty of cert^n details in Sennacherib’s own amount, 
the year 70X b.o. may stall stand as the date of the great deliver- 

^2 ijv 2 K 184 there is, as J. Wellhausen has pointed out (art. 
‘Israel,’ 418), a combination of the general and the 

particular which is not very convincing. It is, needless to say, 
Impossibls to argue from 2 K 1^ that the reforrns had preceded 
the Assyrian invasion. All that wc can jusUy deduce from the 
speech put Into the mouth of Eabshakeh is that it was written 
at a time when there was wnridemble indignation in Judah 
over the destruction of the Mgh places. 
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this direction. It ia noteworthy that the first 
meeting between 'the king of Judah and a king of 
Assyria resulted in an important innovation in the 
ritual at Jerusalem ; for Ahaz, when he had been 
summoned to Damascus in 732, saw there a great 
stone altar more suitable for sacrifi.ce on a large 
scale than the brazen altar which had hitherto 
been in use in the Temple, and had a copy of it 
erected (2 K 16^°®'-), thereby inaugurating that 
increase of decency in sacrifice which made it pos- 
sible for a rite so savage to continue for centuries 
longer the rallying-point of Israel. 

%x. Religion of Jahweh in Samaria during the 
7th cent. B.C.-^Though in Judah, with the acces- 
sion of Manasseli, reform was crushed and the 
religion of Jahweh itself appeared to be in jeo- 
pardy, in the north the religious outlook was soon 
to become somewhat brighter. Since the fall of 
the city of Samaria, the old kingdom of N. Israel 
had been governed by Assyrian officials, and the 
name Samaria was now applied to that portion of 
it which lay south of the plain of Megiddo. In 
consequence of the deportation of Israelites and 
importation of colonists from other portions of the 
Assyrian Empire, there existed in the province of 
Samaria at the end of Esar-haddon’s reign— perhaps 
earlier ^ — so large an admixture of Aramcean and 
other settlers that the religion of Jahweh which 
still survived was hut one of many cults. The 
great sanctuary of Bethel had been deprived of 
its priests, and for a time there seemed a possibility 
that not only the work of Amos and Hosea, but 
even that of Elijah and Elisha, might be undone. 
But there were still prophets in the land, and a 
plague of lions, doubtless occasioned by the long 
war and the partial depopulation of the country, 
gave them their opportunity. They declared the 
cause of the trouble to be the neglect of the cult of 
the God of the land, and so far convinced the new 
settlers that an appeal W’as made to the king of 
Assyria to allow the return of one of the Israelite 
priests, in order that he might teach the cult of 
Jahweh. The appeal was successful, and Bethel 
was reopened, by the express permission of a king 
of Assyria, as a sanctuary of Jahweh (2 K 17^®®' }• 
It is probable that, if other sanctuaries had been 
closed, they were reopened at the same time ; hut 
Bethel was of particular importance, not only for 
its traditions, but also by reason of its proximity 
to the boundary between Samaria and Judah. We 
may well believe that some at least of the Judsean 
reformers who wete persecuted by Manasseh would 
find an asylum at Bethel, and would add strength 
to the reforming ideas there existing. For the 
present, indeed, there was no thought of giving 
effect to the teaching of Amos and Hosea concern- 
ing sacrifice. The influx of heathen Araraasans 
and other.s had put the clock back. It would have 
been impossible to persuade them at the same time 
not only to forsake their gods, but also to worship 
their new God Jahweh in a way entirely strange to 
them, without sacrifice. The first thing to he done 
was to win them over to the religion of Jahweh, 
and, in order^ to do this, it was necessary, not to 
take away His high places and altars, but rather 
to encourage the building of them.® In one respect, 
indeed, Hosea’s teaching had been vindicated. The 

1 Is 9^1-12 may refer to the rush of Philistines and Aramaeans 
to take possession of the land of those who had been deported 
from N. Israel. For ‘the adversaries of jRezin* we should 
probably read ‘ bis adversaries.' 

* It may be that the priests of other N. Israelite sanctuaries 
were deported at the same time. There was, however, a special 
reason for removing the Bethelite priests, since Bethel was ‘ the 
king’s Sanctuary ' (Am 718)^ and its priests would consequently 
bs more closely connected with the royal family. 

« The religious exigencies of Samaria at this period will explain 
che presence of a law enjoining the making of altars * in every 
place ’ specially cohaecpkted to the worship of Jahweh (Bx 
A similar motive underlies the statements in ,l S 1436, i K 18w 

1910.14. 


golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and wor- 
ship without idols was accepted by the Bethelite 
riesthood,^ who would presumably teach on the 
asis of the primitive Decalogue, now amplified 
by the insertion of a law forbidding the worship 
of images. 

12 . Codification of law for Samaria. — The new- 
comers in Samaria would require instruction not 
only in the Israelite law of worship, hut in what 
may be described as the common law of Israel, 
which may perhaps in some details have been 
already modified by Assyrian influence. The old 
Decalogue was, therefore, now combined with a 
collection of laws relating to slavery, property, and 
the like, in order that the population of Samaria 
might he united by identity of customs, ^ This law, 
which, with some latex modifications, is now found 
in Ex 20^®~23, was probably issued originally as a 
separate document. 

No mere code of laws could make those whose 
traditions were entirely heathenish whole-hearted 
worshippers of the God of Israel. They required 
to he taught the traditions of Israel, and to learn 
what great things Jahweh had wrought for the 
ancestors of the nation in which they were now 
incorporated. Hence the traditions which had 
been current at the great sanctuaries were collected, 
and worked into a continuous narrative, which 
embraced legends of the patriarchs, the story of 
the deliverance from Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and the giving of the Law by Moses, 
which was identified with the code described above. 
That this document, which we know as the work 
of the Elohist (E), was originally designed for 
people who had quite recently been heathen is 
evident not only from such a statement as that in 
Gn 352 -^, but also from the fact that the proper 
name of the God of Israel is represented as not 
originally known to the nation as a whole, and as 
specially revealed to Moses, It may also he in- 
ferred that the story in Ex 3^®'^® was intended for 
people of Aramsean stock, since the Tetragram- 
maton is explained as being identical with the 
Aramaic word meaning ‘ He will be.’® How long 
iThe account of Moses’ destruction of the ‘golden calf ‘(Ex 
3220) might be thought to be suggested by what had actually 
taken place in the desecration of Bethel. Idols of various sons, 
however, must have remained at some sanctuaries for a con- 
siderable time, and the method of destruction ascribed to Moses 
may be based on. what was actually dona in some places. 

2 The phrase ‘to come near unto God’ (Ex 223f- 21®) will 
naturally mean ‘ to come to the nearest sanctuary.’ It doubt- 
less arose when there were images, but does not necessarily 
presuppose them. There is no necessity to understand the term 
m 216 to mean ‘ household gods.' The explanation of the rite is 
that, according to primitive thought, there can be no exemption 
from the common law (which in Israel forbade perpetual servi. 
tude) except for the gods. By being attached to the temple 
doorpost the slave was brought into perpetual servitude, 
theoretically, to Jahweh, hut, since Jahweh did not claim hia 
service, in reality to the master from whom he did not desire to 
be separated. An apparently contrary procedure, but based on 
precisely the same conception of the gods as exempted from 
common law, is found at Delphi and elsewhere, where a slave, in 
order to receive his freedom— the manumission of slaves being 
prohibited by the common law— was made over to the god, to 
whom theoretically he belonged, though he was not attached 
to the temple service (see Dareraberg-Saglio, i. 302 £f. ; O. 
L4crivain in Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 1219; J. E. B. Mayor on 
Juv. i. 104 f.). This parallel is sufficient to disprove the argu- 
ment based on Ex 216 that we must ascribe the origin of these 
laws to a period when household gods were still recognized. 

8 The phrase * I will be what I will be' (the translation ‘ I am,' 
in the sense of eifiiy is impossible) is given in the first person, 
because Jahweh is represented as speaking. It is probable that 
in the latter part of v.w ‘ i will be ' (EV ‘ I am ’) is a mistaken 
correction for an original Jahweh (mn"). The original writer 
evidently supposed mn’ (Jahweh, Jehovah) to be related to 
(ehyeh)y ‘ I will be,' as the third person to the fiirat. It 
must be remembered that, owing to the weakening which took 
place in the pronunciation of the vowels, the third person 
imperfect of the verb mn, which, according to the Massoretic 
pronunciation, would, If it occurred, be pronounced niD,! 
(yehewih), must in earlier times have been pronounced 
and must, therefore, have been nearly, if not quite, identical 
with the proper name of the God of Israel. 
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the process of the collection and redaction of tradi- 
tions lasted we do not know, hut it was probably 
completed by the end of the 7th cent. B.c. It may 
have gone on at more than one centre, but we shall 
not be wrong in assuming that Bethel, the chief 
sanctuary of Samaria, was responsible for its final 
shape. 

It would in itself be unlikely that the school of 
men who produced E would have ceased from their 
activity at its publication. We may suppose that, 
shortly afterwards, a beginning was made with the 
work of collecting the various traditions as to tlie 
conquest of Palestine by the tribes, and the ex- 
ploits of the judges, kings, and prophets. This 
does not mean that B itself was continued down 
into the Monarchy, for it is very doubtful whether 
any parts of the existing books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings ever formed one document witli 
it, but merely that the writing of E provided the 
stimulus for the collection of other N. Israelite 
traditions. It must be remembered that the 
collectors had a practical purpose, and were not 
actuated by antiquarian interests. Thus, in the 
story of Elijah, Jahweh's protagonist against 
foreign cults, we have precisely the teaching which 
was necessary in Samaria in the 7th cent, b.g. 
As Ex 20^ encourages the building of altars in 
places consecrated to Jahweh, so Elijah is repre- 
sented as repairing the altar of Jahweh that is 
broken down, while at the same time he has 
friendly relations with heathen outside Jaliweh^s 
land (1 K 19^“^ 17®^* )♦ Similarly in E itself it is 
noteworthy that Balaam comes from * Aram . . . 
from the mountains of the East^ (Nu 23^), The 
story of an Aramsean prophet who was constrained 
to declare the superiority of Jahweh and Israel 
would have special force in Samaria in the 7th 
cent. B.O. 

13. Prophetic activity under Josiah.— Meanwhile 
in Judah the violent reaction against reform which 
the accession of Manasseh had brought about was 
spending its force. Manasseh died about 641 B.O., 
and was succeeded by his son Amon, who died 
after a short reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his son Josiah, then only eight years old. We 
have no information about the early years of 
Josiah’s reign, but it is evident from the subsequent 
course of events that the antagonism to the teach- 
ing of the school of Isaiah must have greatly 
moderated. Eor some time nothing occurred to 
give the necessary impetus to a popular reforma- 
tion ; but about the year 626 news of the havoc 
which the Scythians were working in the districts 
north of Palestine, and which menaced Judah 
itself, caused the prophets to preach repentance, 
in order that the threatened blow might be averted. 
Among these the most prominent, as he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest, was Jeremiah, who for the 
next forty years or more exercised a profound 
influence on the religious development of his fellow- 
countiymen, though comparatively few were pre- 
pared to accept his teaching in its entirety. It is 
remarkable that Jeremiah shows few signs of direct 
dependence upon his great predecessor Isaiah, while 
he is evidently deeply imbued with the teaching of 
Hosea— a fact which may perhaps be explained on 
the hypothesis suggested above, viz, that during 
the persecution under Manasseh, Judaean reformers 
found an asylum in Samaria, especially at Bethel. 
The evils which Jeremiah believed to be calling 
forth the wrath of Jahweh are to a great extent 
those which the earlier prophets had denounced, 
but in addition to these there were some foreign 
cults of Aramman and Assyrian origin, of which 
there had been an influx during the reign of 
Manasseh. 

About five years after the beginning of J eremiah^s 
mission, during some building operations at the 


Temple^ a book was found which, when read before 
the king, convinced him of the need of reform. 
There can be little doubt that the historian of 
2 K 22f., whose account, however, can scarcely he 
held to be cqntenipomneous with the events re- 
corded, identified this book with Deuteronomy. 
But this identification is beset with difficulties, 
even if the book read to Josiah be supposed to 
have included only chs. 12-26. If Deuteronomy be 
anterior to 621, it is hard to understand bow, at a 
time when the province of Satiiaria was governed by 
an Assyrian official and Judah by a native king,*^ 
any man or school of men could have drawn up an 
entirely new code of law for all Israel. Men of 
average common sense do not legislate in the air 
for a situation which may conceivably arise nobody 
knows when, but for one which is actually present 
or imminent. Moreover, th e ritual law of Deutero- 
nomy with respect to the fat and the blood appears 
to be in substance later than that ■which is mund 
in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17’*^'**), and which may 
reasonably be supposed to represent the custom in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Exile {cf. Ezk 44^* 
Further, Jeremiah’s emphatic repudiation of the 
sacrificial law which, whenever he first uttered it, 
he reiterated as late as the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
is incompatible with the supposition that Deutero- 
nomy became virtually canonical Scripture in 621.“* 
There is, indeed, no need to call in question the 
main incidents of the finding of the book. It is 
true that, although in the Deuteronomic period the 
phrase, ‘ the book of the, law’ [sefer hat46rah), would 
naturally suggest Deuteronomy, the mere omis- 
sion of the definite article would make a wider 
application possible, * A book of t6rah^ might be 
used of any collection of prophetic teaching (cf. 
Is 8^®), and the book read before Josiah may have 
been a roll containing sayings of Micah {cf. Jer 
28^^), or of Isaiah, or, more probably, it may have 
been a collection of Hosea’s prophecies which 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
the persecution under Manasseh had come to an 
end. 

14. Reformation under Josiah. —It is evident 
that the king and his advisers felt the necessity of 
putting a stop to the superstitious rites practised 
at Judaean sanctuaries; but the accompishment 
of this was by no means an easy matter, for the 
national welfare was popularly supposed to depend 
upon them. Mere legislation on the subject would 
have been futile, for there was no machinery to 
enforce such legislation. A solution of the diffi- 
culty was provided by what had hitherto appeared 
to be an unmitigated calamity, viz, Bennacherib’s 
curtailment of Judaean territory eighty years be- 
fore. No king, however absolute lie may be in 
theory, can with safety shock the sensibilities of 
the overwhelming ma3ority of his subjects, but, 

1 The description ol the work <2 K 228f->) apparently impUea 
something more than mere ‘ ohnroh restoration,’ The Temple 

I may have been injured in some attack on Jerusalem during the 
reign of Manasseh— for the account in 2 Gh SSUff* may have 
some basis in fact— or even in the early years of JogiaJi, We 
might in this way account for the disappearance of the Ark, 
which could not have taken place very long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, if, indeed, Jer 8*0 be a» early as this, But 
possibly the Ark was taken away at the time of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity (cf. 2 K 

2 In an age when newspapers did not exist, events would 
not m a rule be recorded in writing immediately after their 
occurrence. 

» It is true that the section % K 2816-20 (cf. implies that 
Josiah had jurisdiction in Samaria, from which it might he 
inferred not only that the cities which Bennacherib had taken 
away had been restored, but also that the province of Samaria 
hadoeen annexed to Judah. This section, however, is clearly 
a later insertion, for v.s describes ffie area of the reformation 
as extending from ‘ Geba to Beersheba ' (cl. 2 K 2Si* 2 . s. sq. 
Moreover, both Isaiah and Jeremiah address Judah and Jeru- 
saleno ; Gedaliah is governor over the cities of Judsea (Jer 40®), 
and Zeruhbabei is ‘ govemofr of Judah.’ 

** For a fuller discussion of the subject see B. H. Kennett, 
^The Itote of Beuteronomy/ in JThSt vil. 11006} 481-600, 
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thanks to Sennacherib, the kingdom of Judah 
had lost most of its important towns, and Josiah 
reigned over a little kingdom comprising country 
districts with small towns and villages, Jerusalem 
being the only city of first-rate importance.^ We 
cannot be surprised that the king and his advisers 
shrank from causing mortal offence to J erusalem ; 
they probably considered, however, that, if a 
measure of reform could be introduced which could 
be accepted by Jerusalem, the opposition of the 
remaining portion of the kingdom would be a 
negligible quantity. Moreover, the Temple at 
Jerusalem was an annexe of the royal palace, and 
Josiah doubtless supposed that he would be able 
to exercise over it a supervision which would be 
impossible in the case of the country sanctuaries. 
With these principles in view, the king and his 
advisers carried out a sweeping reform. The 
country sanctuaries were destroyed utterly ; ® the 
Ip^dMslhimy who had quarters even in the Temple, 
were put to death; the foreign cults recently 
introduced were abolished. No change was made 
in regard to sacrifice, except that it could now he 
celebrated only at Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
a change so tremendous as the abolition of sanc- 
tuaries numerous enough to be described in the 
terms ‘upon every high mountain and under 
every spreading tree^ (Jer 2^® 3®*^® 17^; cf. Dt 12^) 
for a time caused many difficulties. In the first 
place, it was necessary to make provision for the 
country priests, the Levites as they were called, 
who were now thrown out of employment, for the 
reformers would scarcely have dared, had they 
wished to do so, to treat them as they had treated 
the Ip^dfiesMm. Josiah doubtless supposed that, 
since the number of worshippers at Jerusalem 
would now he increased, the Temple revenues wmuld 
be able to support a more numerous priesthood, 
and he seems to have intended that the priests 
who had ministered at the country sanctuaries 
should now be allowed to become members of the 
gild of Zadok at Jerusalem. But he had not taken 
into account the opposition of the Zadokites to 
such a scheme, and in effect those country priests 
who managed to gain a footing in the Temple at 
aU were placed by the Zadokites in an inferior posi- 
tion, so that henceforward the Jerusalem priests 
were of two ranks (cf. 2 K 23®*®, Ezk 44^®“^^). 

It is manifest that the discontent caused by the 
king’s reforms in the country districts must have 
been intense. Even in Jerusalem the forbidden 
practices went on, if not in the Temple, at all 
events more or less openly. The country people 
had good cause for discontent, for, since no change 
had been made in the sacrificial law, and the 
domestic animals could he slain only at an altar, 
it had become illegal to hold a feast except at 
Jerusalem.® It would seem that some inhabitants 
of - the more distant districts, having no altar 
near, dispensed with one altogether, so that it 
now became necessary to urge upon them the 
requirements of the sacrificial law. Under these 
circumstance's it is not surprising that, although 
the original impetus to reform had been given 
by prophets who repudiated sacrifice altogether, 
a school of prophets arose who laid stress on 

tThe supposition that it was Igaiah*a teaching^ that gave 
to Jerusalem the unique position afterwards assigned to it 
rests on the most flimsy basis. Scanty as are the fragments 
of Isaiah’s teaching which have been preserved to us in their 
original form, it is clear that Isaiah took the same view of 
saorifloe as Amos, Hosea, and Jeremiah. Isaiah’s contemporary, 
Micah, had even declared that Zion should be ‘plowed as a 
field’ (Mo m, Jer 26i8). 

2 We have no knowledge of the exact limits of Josiah's king- 
dom. It is not improbable that some sanctuaries, which were 
orirfnally Judean, especially in the southern districts, were not 
at this time subject to the king of Judah, and thus temporarily 
escaped destruction. 

^’Ehe words put into the mouth of Rahshakeh (2 K 1822) 
probably reflect the discontent caused by Josiah’s reforms. 


the necessity of performing sacrificial^ ordinances. 
Against those who, because of their distance from 
Jerusalem, were inclined to drop sacrificial wor- 
ship altogether, or to slaughter domestic animals 
wiriiout due ritual, the obligation of keeping the 
great feasts, which were, indeed, specially men- 
tioned in the ancient Decalogue, was insisted on 
(Ex 3423f*), and old stories of the building of altars 
and of solemn sacrifice by the patriarchs were again 
told.^ The result may he seen in the Jahvistic 
document of the Pentateuch (J), the idea of which 
may have been suggested bj the similar document 
E, which was, perhaps, still taking shape in the 
province of Samaria. The population of Judah 
was homogeneous to a much greater extent than 
that of Samaria, and it was, accordingly, unneces- 
sary to introduce any social legislation into this 
document ; but the ancient Decalogue, which had 
probably been somewhat amplified in the closing 
years of Hezekiah’s reign, and was perhaps al- 
ready popularly ascribed to Moses, was enlarged 
by hortatory^ additions to suit the exigencies of 
the present situation. 

The school to which we owe this document, and 
which may be considered as representative among 
the prophets of the State religion of the period, 
found no favour in the eyes of Jeremiah. ^ It is 
highly significant that he is not mentioned in the 
account of Josiah’s reforms given in 2 K 22 f. ^ He 
remained unshaken in his conviction that sacrifice 
was unnecessary and displeasing to Jahweh. He 
gave an unqualified denial to the assertion that 
Moses had commanded it (Jer 7®®), and declared, 
perhaps of the Jahvistic document itself, that ‘ the 
lying pen of scribes had wrought falsely’ (8®). 

It is stated (2 K 23®) that Josiah’s reformation 
was inaugurated by a solemn covenant to keep the 
law on the part of the king and the people. That 
there was some solemn publication of what was 
henceforth to be the law at some stage of the re- 
formation is likely enough, but it is more probable 
that this did not take place at the beginning of the 
movement, but when it had made sufficient pro- 
gress to ensure the absence of any very violent 
opposition. The present narrative lias a strongly 
Deuteronomie colouring, and seems to have been 
modified since it was first written.^ The code now 
contained in Ex 34 may well represent the basis 
of the ‘ covenant ’ determined upon by Josiah (note 
particularly v.®^), though the hortatory introduc- 
tion is probably of somewhat later date. 

Notwithstanding the deep cleavage between 
Jeremiah and those prophets who approved of 
Josiah’s compromise, the influence of J eremiah must 
have been great. He attacked unsparingly the 
superstitions which all Josiah’s zeal had been un- 
able to stamp out, as well as the moral evils from 
which even the reformed Temple was by no means 
free. It was doubtless in no small measure owing 
to him that, at the disillusionment caused by the 
troubles which followed the death of Josiah, there 
was not a far greater recrudescence of the super- 
stitions which that king had put down. 

The false hopes raised in Judah by the defeat 
of Pharaoh at the battle of Carchemish again 

1 It is obvious that, after the limitation of sacrifice to the one 
altar at Jerusalem, a considerable time must ha^e elapsed before 
ic came to be recognized that the high places as such had always 
been displeasing to Jahweh. 

2 Thus, whereas according to 2 K 22 the book that is found is 
‘the hook of the law * (tCrdh), in 232 suddenly becomes 'the 
book of the covenant ’ (hertth), though nothing has as yet been 
said about any covenant. In v.8 the English versions tacitly 
follow the LXX in rendering ‘made a covenant,’ and this prob- 
ably represents the correct text, for the reading of the Masso- 
retic text, * made the covenant,’ is scarcely possible. The words, 
‘to confirm the words of this covenant that were written in this 
book,’ are probably an addition by a Deuteronomie editor, and 
this Edition has caused the modification in the description of 
the newly found book in v.2, and the consequent alteration oi 
* a covenant’ into * the covenant’ in v,3. 
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called forth Jeremiah’s activity. His earlier an- 
ticipations of Judah’s ruin at the hands of a foe 
from the north had not been realized ; for, though 
the Scythians had come very near, there is no evi- 
dence that they ever invaded Judah. But now 
there was a prospect of the domination of a far 
more powerful nation, viz. the Chaldasans, who in 
Judah would not unnaturally be regarded as com- 
ing from the north. Accordingly, in the fourth 
ear of Jehoiakim (c. 604-603 B.C.), Jeremiah 
irected his disciple Baruch to write down a num- 
ber of prophecies which he had composed since the 
beginning of his ministry in 626, with the object 
of showing that the judgment then threatened had 
been mermy postponed and not averted- 

15. End of the kingdom of Judah.—The ill- 
advised revolt of Jehoiakim, three years after he 
had taken an oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought against Jerusalem an army of Chaldseans 
which, after some time, was joined by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in person. Jehoiakim appears to have died 
during the siege. He was succeeded hy his son 
Jehoiachin, who, three months later, surrendered 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiachin and many of the 
royal family with the aristocracy of Judah, includ- 
ing many, if not most, of the Zadokite priests, 
were carried captive to Babylon,^ Nebuchadnezzar 
appointing as king of Judah Mattaniah, the brother 
of Jehoiakim and uncle of Jehoiachin, who now 
assumed the name of Zedekiah. 

But the new government proved no better than 
the old. The Palestinian States had not yet real- 
ized the full power of the Chaldseans, while Egypt 
continued the policy, which she had followed for 
more than a century, of fomenting revolts in 
Palestine, in order to avert the danger which 
threatened herself from the great W. Asiatic em- 
pire. In spite of Jeremiah’s earnest warning, 
Zedekiah was induced to revolt, with the inevit- 
able result. After a long siege, Jerasalem was 
taken in the year 586 B.C. Kin^ Zedekiah was 
made prisoner, blinded, and earned to Babylon; 
the Temple was first rifled and then, together with 
the kings palace and the better houses in Jeru- 
salem, burnt; the city walls were broken down. 
For the second time a great number of the in- 
habitants, including those priests who had been 
left on the former occasion, were transported to 
Babylon. 

The OT, as is but natural from the place and 
period of its composition, is for the most part 
written from an aristocratic point of view; and, 
accordingly, since the upper classes were taken 
into exile, it is not surprising that some passages 

f ive the impression that the whole population of 
udah except the very poorest were transported. 
But, although the wholeland had suflered greatly, 
it was Jerusalem only that had home the brunt i 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath, and a not inconsider- 
able population remained in the land, whose num- 
bers were augmented, as soon as the Chaldsean 
army had gone, by the return of numerous re- 
fugees, many of whom were doubtless of good 
family, who had sought an asylum in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Nebuchadnezzar, although 
even his patience was exhausted as far as the 
house of David was concerned, adhered to his 
former policy of leaving the government of the 
country in the hands of a native, and ^pointed 
GedaJiah the son of Ahikam governor of Judah. 

How long Gedaliah’s governorshm lasted caimot 
be determined with certainty. Tne year is not 
given in Jer 41^ 1| 2 K 25^, and an interval of less 
Sian three months seems scarcely sufficient for the 

XThe aatual ntimbers carried oS by N^bucbadneaaar ara 
doubtful ; but Jer 5288^0 la more trustworthy than E K 24, 
as is shown by iw use of the more correct form of the name 
^ Kebuchadrez^, 
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events recorded in 2 K 25. Since Jer men- 
tions a third transportation of Jews to Babylon 
five years after the second, which, although it is 
dated in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
must be the same as that which is described in 
2 K 25^b we may perhaps suppose that Gedaliaii 
was governor for about five years, the last trans- 
portation being the result of his murder (2 K 25^, 
Jer 41*^), which the Chaldeeans regarded as an act 
of rebellion. Thenceforward Judah, like Samaria, 
appears to have been governed by a Babylonian 
official. 

In the certainty that the Chaldaians, after the 
murder of Gedaliah, w’ould send a punitive expedi- 
tion to Judah, a number of the inhabitants fled to 
Egypt, which had probably been for a considerable 
period a place of refuge for the distressed inhabitants 
not only of Judah, but also of Bamaria. There thus 
arose a number of Israelite communities in Egypt, 
which were destined in after times to have an im- 
portant influence on Israel. The refugees would 
naturally be representative of the medley of cults 
which existed in Palestine in the 7th cent. B.c. ; but 
the religion of Jahweh flourished among them, and 
in the time of Camhyses— apparently there had pre- 
viously been opposition on the part of the Egyptian 
priests, perhaps on the ^onnd of the choice of sac- 
rificial animals — a tempe for sacrifice was built to 
Jahweh at Elephantine. 

Of the last years and death of Jeremiah, who, 
after the muraer of Gedaliah, was compelled by 
the refugees to accompany them to Egypt, we have 
no information. There is no evidence that his pre- 
sence exercised any permanent influence upon the 
community in Egypt. He may have returned to 
Jerusalem and died? there. 

It had been Jeremiah’s sad office ' to pluck up 
and to break down, and to overthrow and to de- 
stroy,’ and apparently it was not till the close of 
his ministry that it was perceived that he had also 
a mission *to build and to plant’ (Jer 31^). Al- 
though he never wavered in his conviction of the 
futility of opposition to the Chaldaeans, there can be 
little doubt that to those who believed his preaching 
he turned comforter. Perhaps the individualism 
which was beginning to make itself heard (of, Jer 
31^^-) may partly account for this phase, but it was 
j probably due in the main to the conviction that 
tTahweh, who all through Israel’s sin had remem- 
bered the love of her espousal (2®), could not wholly 
cast her ofl*. The prophecy in 23®'®, which appears 
worked up again in 33^®^*, though we do not possess 
it in its original setting, and perhaps not q^uite m 
its original form, may oe dated with considerable 
likelihood in the period of the ruin of the kingdom 
after the capture of Zedekiah, The tree of David’s 
dynasty had been cub down, but from the root^ 
there would yet spring up a shoot (wrongly rendered 
* branch ’ in EV) which would grow again into as 

f oodly a tree. This restored monarchy, unlike 
edekiah, who had belied his name of ‘ Jahweh is 
righteousness,’ would seek its ‘righteousness,’ i.e. 
wellbeing, only in Jahweh, and the restored com- 
munity would enjoy a ‘covenant’ with Jahweh 
which would be permanent, inasmuch as His teach- 
ing {tdrah) would he written on His people’s hearts 
The prophecy of the ‘Shoot* is the ear- 
I *Kic term ♦ David ' in 2Sfi need not juBoeesarily be understood 
to mean originally the actual family of David, hut merely that 
Judsean royahW which had so long belonged to the dynasty ol 
David. In although, strictly Interpreted, only J ehoiaohln's 

actual descendants are excluded from reJgniug, Jeremiah seems 
to mean the royal family generally. 

8 Since the word rendered ‘ covenant* haaa much wider ran^ 
of meaning to Hebrew than the English nandering would imply, it 
is not quite certain what ia here regardedas the former * covenant.* 
The word may denote merely a stete of peace aucli as that which 
exish3 between two parties who have entered into an agreement 
for mutual protection, and is so used, «,p., in Hos 2X8. Job fiss. 
If this sense be adopted here, the earlier covenant mil be the 
loving relation between Jahweh and Israel described in Jer 
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liest prediction of future happiness to "which we 
find subsequently definite reference in the OT (of. 
Zee 3® 6^®), and may be regarded as the starting- 
point of "Messianic’ prophecy. 

i6. Religion in Judah after the destruction of 
the Temple. — The deportation of the priests from 
Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple had not 
made sacrifice impossible* for the great stone altar 
originally erected by Ahaz probably remained, and 
in any case some sort of altar couici have been con- 
tinued on its site. But the absence of a priesthood 
must have occasioned many difficulties, for sacred 
and secular life were haraly distinguishable. In 
this respect Samaria was now better off than J'udah, 
for Bethel ^ had been reopened by special permission 
of the king of Assyria, and probably Shechem and 
other sanctuaries were to some extent flourishing. 
The removal of the dynasty of David had taken 
away the old cause of jealousy between Samaria and 
Judah ; and, since the similarity in their political 
situation would doubtless draw the two provinces 
together, there was now no reason why they should 
not combine for their mutual advantage. The 
priesthood at Bethel, which may reasonably he 
regarded as Aaronite,^ represented in the main the 
ideas, not indeed of Jeremiah, but of the prophetic 
school which had drawn up the Jahvistio document 
( J) ; and it is probable that the proximity of Bethel 
to Jerusalem suggested the possibility of an ar- 
rangement by wmch the latter sanctuary should 
serve the needs of those who had hitherto worship- 
ped at the former, Bethel for its part supplying the 
priesthood. That by some means, at some time, 
the province of Samaria was for religious purposes 
united with J udah is evident. The writer of Ezr 
believed that such a union had been effected before 
the time of Zerubbahel, and the sto^ of the Samari- 
tan schism and subsequent worship at Gerizim is 
inexplicable unless the Samaritans had previously 
accepted the principle of one sanctua^ only. The 
comoination of the K. Israelite and J udsean docu- 
ments E and J also presupposes some such union, 
which may most easily be explained on the supposi- 
tion of a voluntary agreement. W e need not dismiss 
the account given in 2 K as altogether ficti- 
tious, for it IS extremely unlikely that those who 
had worshipped at Bethm would he unanimously iu 
favour of closing that sanctuary, and the majority 
may have perpetrated on the minority the horrors 
here described ; but the writer can scarcely be cor- 
rect in ascribing them to J osiah. Probably this be- 
ginning of reunion affected at first only Judah* and 
wie district hitherto served by Bethel. There were, 
indeed, many problems to be solved before it could 
have a wider scope. In particular, there was the 
question of the law-books, or, in Hebrew phrase- 
the ‘covenant ’-books, recognized respectively 


We hear, however, of a solemn ratification of a covenant in the 
reign ot Zedekiah ( Jer M-M), though we are not told the 

circumstances which led up to it, and 5i v.is this covenant is 
assumed to be on the basis of an ordinance dating from the 
Exodus. But ch. 84, though it may embody some of Jeremiah's 
phrases, is not from the prophet’s own hand, and cannot be held 
to prove that there existed in Judah at this time a law 
^he freeing of slaves which was ascribed to the period 


1 It is inconceivable that the writer to whom we owe the 
account of Josiah’s reforms in 2 K 231 -m, if he had heard of the 
destruction of Bethel by Josiah, should have jgdven the limits oi 
the reform as ‘ from Geba to Beersheba * (v,8). Bethel lay out 
Side Josiah's kingdom. 2 K 28 is ao is from the same hand ai 
1 K 18. It is significant tliat 2 K which is post-Deutero- 
nomio, and was written at least as late as the third generation 
from time of Eaar-haddon (cf. v.u and Exr 42 ), ignores this 
destruction of Bethel and of the high places of Samaria. 
sFor a fuller diwussion of this point see Kennett, ‘The 
Aaroplte Priesthood,' in JThStvl fliK)6] 161-180. 
s The exiwt hudfi of Judah at this period are not known. It 
is wesible that, when Judah ceased to be a kingdom and was 
made a province governed by. a Babylonian official, its old 
limits were mtored ; but sonie districts which, as far as their 
population was were Ji^d»ah may even yet have 

remamed (Ustinotwith 'tbeiTdWiBimctuariei ' 


at Jerusalem and Samaria. The Elohistio docu- 
ment E was probably accepted not only at Bethel, 
hut also at other sanctuaries in Samaria ; while in 
Judah the Jah viatic document J, in spite of the 
opposition of Jeremiah, had probably acquired, 
except perhaps in Zadokite circles, a quasi-canonicaJ 
acceptance. It was not to be expected that either 
community should abandon its Scriptures, and the 
difficulty was solved by the combination of J and 
E into JE, the code of J (Ex 34) being^ represented 
as given to replace the code of E, which had been 
broken up by Moses. 

It must have been evident to those who cherished 
any nationalist aspirations that anything which 
tended towards centralization and union was of 
the greatest value, and it is not surprising that, 
when the compact between Bethel and Jerusalem 
had had time to prove its advantages, a further 
extension of the law of the One Sanctuary began 
to he mooted. But there were many difficulties 
in the waj^. The impossibility of slaughtering 
domestic animals except at Jerusalem had already 
been found a great burden in the more distant 
districts of Judah; it was futile to imagine that 
still more distant districts in N. Samaria or Galilee 
would tolerate such an inconvenience. Besides, 
even on the supposition that the rest of the country 
would he willing to accept Jerusalem as a place of 
sacrifice in lieu of other sanctuaries, there was the 
problem of the maintenance of the priests who had 
ministered at these, while a state of society in 
which the vendetta was recognized would naturally 
shrink frona abolishing sanctuaries where an inno- 
cent homicide might find asylum. A further diffi- 
culty would he found in the fact that reforming 
ideas had in some respects made greater way in 
Judah. Thus, e,g,y whereas those who, after the 
introduction of heathen settlers, had laboured to 
maintain the religion of Jahweh as the national 
religion of Samaria had perhaps been compelled to 
content themselves with affirming Jahweh’s exclu- 
sive right to worship, and, while insisting that to 
Him alone belonged the first-bom, had apparently 
left the actual sacrifice of these still permissible 
(Ex 22®®)/ Judah, perhaps in response to Jeremiah’s 
vehement teaching on the subject, had made the 
sacrifice of the first-born illegal and their redemp- 
tion compulsory (Ex 34®®). 

Taught, perhaps, by the mistakes of the past, 
the 6th cent, reformers adopted a liberal pmicy. 
The sacrifice of the first-born was absolutely pro- 
hibited, hut in connexion with the slaughter of 
domestic animals a bold and far-reaching innova- 
tion was accepted. The internal fat and the 
blood had hitherto been most holy, and it had been 
obligatory to burn the one and to pour out the 
other upon the altar. No concession was made 
with regard to the eating of either, hut all that 
was now required in connexion with the blood was 
that it should be poured out upon the ground. 
This modification in ritual requirements removed 
the greatest obstacle to the adoption of the law of 
the One Sanctuary. In other respects also the 
reformers were equally liberal. Josiah’s policy of 
throwing open the priesthood at the central sanc- 
tuary to the priests of the country sanctuaries, 
which the sons of Zadok had once successfully 
thwarted, was now adopted ; and certain sanctu- 
aries, although they ceased to he places of sacri- 
fice, were allowed to keep their rights of asylum 
(Dtl9i-“4^i'^; cf. Jos20). 

The outcome of these and other reforms and 
concessions was the hook of Deuteronomy, of 
which the legal code (chs. 12-26) is evidently the 

1 The utmost that can be maintained of the teaching of Gn 
22 is that the sacrifice of the first-horn is not insisted on. Of. 
Jer 7.81 igc. Ezekiel (202«) recognizes that the sacrifice of the 
first-born has been legal in the past. 
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nucleus. In the forefront of this code is placed 
the law relating to sacrifice at the one altar/ 
specially framed in view of the extension of the 
law to all Israel. The code also contains rules re- 
lating to the celebration of the great feasts, the 
maintenance of the priests, and the like, as well 
as a number of enactments designed to put a stop 
to superstitious and heathenish practices, and 
ordinances dealing with matters of common life. 
These last, which are to some extent based upon 
the code of the Samaritan book E, appear to be 
intended more especially, though not exclusively, 
for the instruction of the non-Judman districts of 
the land. This code of law, although it is directly 
at variance with Jeremiah (7^^) in definitely requir- 
ing sacrifice — which it represents as commanded 
by Moses himself — ^indirectly did much to further 
Jeremiah’s conception of religion. In time past 
the motive of sacrifice had frequently been *to eab 
flesh ’ — a fact which had called forth the scathing 
sarcasm of J eremiah (7^^) ; but now those who desired 
to feast could do so at home, and thus sacrifice was 
at least lifted above such sordid considerations. 

There was, indeed, the danger that the infre- 
quency of ritual worship might bring about a 
forgetfulness of religion, but this was to a great 
extent guarded against by the Deuteronomic re- 
formers, who based obedience to the common law 
of Israel on Israel’s relation to Jaliweh, and sub- 
sequently prefixed to the code of laws several 
prefaces cast into the form of hortatory addresses 
by Moses. Yet the difficulty must have been felt 
that the old Decalogue, which was regarded as 
the basis of Jahweh’s * covenant’ with Israel, being 
chiefly concerned with ritual ordinances, had been 
repudiated by the school of Jeremiah, and that 
this school, which, indeed, had greatly leavened 
religious thought, would never accept as the basis 
of a divine ‘covenant’ a code which required 
sacrifice hut did not insist on justice, mercy, and 
truth. Accordingly, since the tradition of the 
laws divinely given and graven upon two tables 
of stone had gained firm hold of the popular mind, 
the bold step was taken of providing a new Deca- 
logue (Dt 5), keeping the first commandment and 
that relating to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
well as the more recently introduced prohibition 
of images, but otherwise based on the ethical 
teaching of the great prophets, especially Jeremiah 
(see, Jer 7® 9^’® etc.). 

One of the last of the great Samaritan sanctu- 
aries to fall into line in the matter of the Deutero- 
noraic law was that of Shechem, which claimed 
to be the burial-place of Joseph (Jos 24**), and 
which possessed near its altar some standing-stones 
supposed to have been placed there by J oshua (Dt 
27^"’^ Jos 8®^). It would have been strange if the 
inhabitants of Shechem had been willing to destroy 
that which had made their city so famous, while 
without Shechem the unity of Israel could not 
have been attained, A solemn compact, legalized 
by an appendix to the earlier law of Deuteronomy 
(cf. 27), was therefore made with the Shechemites, 
whereby the latter agreed to accept the law of the 
One Sanctuary. This compact was ratified with 
sacrifice upon the old altar of Shechem, which was 
allowed to remain on condition that it should not 
again be used for its original purpose, while the 
standing-stones were purged of ^ any heathenish or 
schismatic associations by being pl^tered 
and inscribed with the provisions of the new law/ 


Advantage was taken of the gathering at She- 
chem to Htiiniilate the national sentiment. Kepre- 
sentatives of the twelve tribes were stationed, six 
on Ebal, on which stood the ancient sanctuary, 
and six on Gerizim, who rest>on(led respectively 
when the Levites pronounced curses on those who 
should transgress, and blessing.H on those who 
should obey, the new law. 

The law of the One Sanctuary had thus become 
a rallying point for the national life of Israel,* 
Jerusalem being accepted as the only legitimate 
place of sacrifice by the whole land which had 
once formed the kingdom of David. No doubt 
there still remained some heathen communities in 
Samaria, and still more in Galilee and Gilead ; 
but there was little cohesion between them, and 
such national sentiment as existed was Israelite. 
So greatly had the sense of Israelite unity been 
developed by the centralization of worship that 
the reformers had considered it desirable to incor- 
porate in their new law-book legislation for a 
future king (Dt 17^^'®®). The provision that such 
a king must be of Israelite blood may possibly be 
aimed at the ambitious schemes of some governor 
appointed by the Chaldseans to get himself recog- 
nized as king of Palestine, or may be intended 
merely to ensure that a king of Israel should not 
be a man who had only recently accepted the 
religion of Jahweh, but one who w^as thoroughly 
imbued with Israelite tradition, while in the w^arn- 
ing against Egypt and against horses we may see 
the fruits of tl’ie teaching of the great prophets. 
It is impossible to give a Urminm ad quam for 
the adoption of the Deuteronomic law, but it 
may probably he dated before the appointment of 
Zerubbabel. 

17. Development of religion among the Baby- 
lonian exilcs.—Mean while a religious development 
of the utmost importance was going on among the 
Jewish community settled in Babylonia. It might 
have been supposed that these exiles, like their 
brethren who had taken refuge in Egypt, would 
have erected one or more temples to Janweh, and 
would have continued the exercise of their own 
religion. But, whereas the refugees in Egypt had 


indeed, deeply influenced by it. — -- , 

E rominent fn Deuteronomy as sacramental prayers ana 
1 the Book of Common PrafVeir ; but who will mwntain that 
the Ibtter is not oonoerned with sacraments? , , , 

a Probably the story contained in Jos 22 had its oirim in a 
similar concession with regard to soine altar in the vicinity of 
tbie Jordan. 


left their native land of their own free wul, the 
exiles in Babylonia were for the most part violently 
nationalist, and less inclined to settle down in a 
foreign country ; indeed, for some time it was dif- 
ficult to persuade them that their exile would be 
of long duration (of. Jer 28 f.). 

The most important factor in shaping the re- 
ligion of the exiles in Babylonia was the presence 
among them of the Zadokite priests, of whom the 
majority had been carried off with Jehoiachin in 
597 B.O. An unforeseen result of Josiah’s reforms 
was that these priests had been placed in a unique 
position J for, since they had refused to accept on 
an equality the priests who had ministered at 
the country sanctuaries (Ezk they were 

compelled to maintain not only that there naust 
be but one sanctuary, but also that that one 
sanctuary must be at Jerusalem, These men. 
therefore, could not have acceded to a demand 
for a temple in Babylonia— had such a demand 
been made— -without stultifying their previous 
action. 

Prominent among these priests was a certain 
Ezekiel, son of Buzi, a man thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of the reformed Eado kite priest- 
hood as they had taken shape after 621. Ezekiel 
felt himself (^ed to be a prophet in the fifth year 
of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and thenceforward for 
twenty-two years he exercised a powerful influence 
on his fellow-captives. It is vain to specmlate why 
for four years Ezekiel was silent ; but it is possible 
that for some rime he, like his fellow-captives, did 
1 Kofloe espeoiaily Dt 27®. 
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not realize that the exile was likely to be of long 
duration. 

Like the other great prophets, Ezekiel was con- 
vinced that the disasters which had come upon his 
people were due to sins, but his priestly training 
largely modified his conception of what those sins 
had been. He was alive to the social evils, but, 
in his opinion, Israel’s chief sin in the past had 
consisted in idolatry and idolatrous practices in 
the religion of Janweh. Unlike Jeremiah, he 
considered sacrifice a divine institution, and his 
standpoint is throughout sacerdotal rather than 
prophetic. Himself a man of intensely strong 
convictions, he makes no allowance for the fact 
that his code of right is of very recent origin. 
Thus he condemns as some of the sins which have 
caused Israel’s ruin the taking of a father’s wives 
by his son (Ezk 22^®), as well as the marriage of a 
half-sister on the father’s side (v.^^), though such 
practices had been, and perhaps in Palestine still 
were, the common custom in Israel (2 S 13^® ; 
cf. Gn 2012). 

That Ezekiel, under the circumstances in which 
he found himself, should have developed an indi- 
vidualism was but natural. It was inevitable that 
some of the exiles should be merged in the heathen- 
ism of Babylonia ; and the desire to keep the rest 
faithful to Jahweh must have called forth a care 
for individuals which had not been required of 
earlier prophets, so that Ezekiel became the proto- 
type of the Christian minister. It is true that 
individualism of^ a sort was already * in the air ’ ; 
eveii before the disaster of 597, men had asked why, 
if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth should he set on edge { Jer 3P®). To a prophet 
who felt himself bound to care for individual souls 
such a question must of necessity present a problem 
which could not be ignored, and Ezekiel (ch. 18) 
attempted to gi'apple with it. The thought of the 
age was not sufficiently advanced to render a full 
discussion of the problem possible, and Ezekiel was 
hampered by the supposed necessity of coupling 
together sin and suffering as cause and effect ; but 
in his efforts to vindicate Jahweh’s justice he in- 
sisted on Jahweh’s relation with the individual 
soul, and thus prepared the way for later and fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s great achievement was the forging of 
the weapon by which the religion of Israel was 
finally enabled to withstand the attacks of heathen- 
ism. Being fully convinced of the sole right of the 
Zadokites to the priesthood, as well as of a re- 
turn to Jerusalem, Ezekiel set himself to commit 
to writing the priestly traditions of the Temple 
ritual, freely introducing, however, in character- 
istic fashion, modifications and innovations which 
he considered would he an improvement on the old 
state of things, and insisting on the permanent 
degradation to inferior offices in the Temple of 
those Levites who up to Josiah’s reforms had min- 
istered at the country sanctuaries. He claimed 
no ancient authority for this new ‘ecclesiastical 
polity ’ ; hut the school which he founded not un- 
naturally concluded, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that what he laid down ought to have been 
practised all along, and this in itself would tend 
to produce the impression that what the priestly 
scholars in Babylonia agreed to be right must have 
been enjoined at the Exodus. It is possible that 
the Zadokite priests, before they left Jerusalem, 
knew the Jahvistic document J in its original form, 
though it is unlikely that they would have accepted 
it as what we should call canonical ; or perhaps, 
after the combination of J and E into JE, the 
latter docuipent, oi‘ an account of it, may have 
reached them in Babylonia, and may thus have 
provided them with an example of a framework 
in which to place their legal tradition^ The codi- 


fication of priestly traditions was evidently spread 
over a considerable time. The nucleus of the collec- 
tion, which bears a strong resemblance to EzeldeTs 
writings, is contained in the so-called Law of Holi- 
ness (Lv 17-26), and presents the remarkable feature 
that, in connexion with the slaughter of domestic 
animals, it requires the offering of the blood and 
fat at the central altar, so that it must be in sub- 
stance anterior to Deuteronomy. 

' The victories of Cyrus and the threatened con- 
quest of Babylonia caused grave disquiet not only 
to the exiles themselves, but also, on their behalf, 
to their brethren in Palestine. The situation in 
Babylonia called forth the eloquence of one of the 
most attractive of the canonical prophets, whose 
compositions, however, have come down to us only 
in a very fragmentary form, and modified and 
interwoven with prophecies of a later date. In 
the coming overthrow of Chaldgean rule he fore- 
saw the release of his people from captivity, and 
hailed Cyrus as a deliverer. Whether his antici- 
pations were justified by the event is very doubtful. 
The belief that Cyrus gave free permission to the 
Jews to return rests only on the statement of the 
Chronicler, whose trustworthiness in this connexion 
may he gauged by the fact that he represents (Ezr 
17- il) Gyrus as restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
which, according to the more probable statement 
in 2 K 24^® (cf. Jer 52^®), Nebuchadnezzar had ‘ cut 
in pieces’ forty-eight years before. The Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus does not prove that all the 
captive population of the Babylonian Empire were 
allowed to return to their homes, and there is no 
other confirmation of the Chronicler’s statement. 
Neither Haggai nor Zechariah refers to any such 
return from captivity, and neither shows the least 
gratitude towards Persia. Probably during the 
reign of Cyrus the province of Judah continued 
to be governed hy the Babylonian official whose 
name appears in Ezr 1® as Sheshbazzar, 

i8. Zerubbabel appointed governor of Judah ; 
rebuilding of the Temple. — Though there is good 
reason for doubting the Chronicler’s statement as 
regards Cyrus, there is no doubt that in the second 
year of Darius (620-519 B.C.) a member of the old 
royal family of Judah, Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel, had been appointed governor of Judah. We 
know nothing of the fortunes of the house of David 
in Babylonia beyond the fact that Jehoiachin had 
been treated with consideration by Evil-merodach. 
Zerubbabel may have commended himself to Darius 
in some such way as is described in 1 Es 31, or he 
may have been selected for the governorship of 
Juaah because Darius, in the troubles which beset 
him at the beginning of his reign, wished to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants of that province. That there 
was any return of exiles on a large scale at the 
time of Zerubhahel’s appointment is unlikely ; but 
there is little doubt that he would he accompanied 
by a retinue of his own people, among whom there 
would he, in all probability, some Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto little had been done at Jerusalem in 
the way of restoration. Sacrifices were offered at 
the altar (Hag 2^^) ; hut the Temple had not been 
rebuilt, and, apparently, its ruins had not even 
been cleared away; the wall of Jerusalem was 
still broken down, and the community generally 
was poverty-stricken. The poverty, however, was 
not universal, and a certain number of people 
had huUt themselves houses which, in the opinion 
of the prophet Haggai, were unnecessarily luxuri- 
ous. This prophet, of whose antecedents we know 
nothing, 1 took advantage of the enthusiasm evoked 

I We are not in a position to decicle whether Haggai and 
Zechariah had returned with Zerubhabel, or whether they had 
alwaj a lived in Judah. Zecbariah’s interest centres in Judah, 
from which it might be inferred that he belonged to the more 
ejtcluaive Jews of Babylonia. On the other hand, the provinoe 
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by ZerubbabeFs appointment to urge the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. On the new-moon festival 
(c. Isb Sept. 520 B.c.) he addressed the people on 
this subject with such success that, three weeks 
later (c. 24th Sept.), work, probably in the clearing 
of the site, was actually begun. A month later 
(c. 21st Oct.), the work was so far advanced that 
it was possible to lay the foundation-stone with 
solemn ceremony.^ HS'ggai now encouraged those 
who were despondent because of the inferior char- 
acter of the building just begun, by declaring that 
the outcome of the shaking of the world — referring 
probably to the numerous revolts which had broken 
out against Darius in various parts of the Persian 
Empire — would be that the wealth of all nations 
would flow into the Temple. Two months later 
(c. 24th Dec.), Haggai gave expression to what was, 
doubtless, a generalhope—that in Zerubbabel would 
be seen the reversal of Jereraiah’s judgment on 
Jehoiachin (Hag 2^, Jer 22^), 

Haggai’s hopes of the dissolution of the Persian 
Empire proved illusory, however, and it soon became 
evident that Darius would hold his own. The dis- 
appointment thus caused in Judah was combated 
by Zechariah, who endeavoured to keep alive the 
enthusiasm which had been called forth by the 
project of rebuilding the Temple. Zechariah' s pro- 
phecies, of which those that have come down to us 
are, for the most part, in allegorical form, are of 
unique interest, but only two features of his work 
can here be mentioned. As the work at the Temple 
proceededsuccessfully, the idea was mooted, perhaps 
by Zerubbabel himself, of rebuilding the wall of 
J erusalem. Zechariali, although he hoped and be- 
lieved that Zerubbabel would one day actually be 
king of Judah, was fully alive to the danger of such 
an enterprise, and earnestly deprecated it (2^'®). 
The prophet seems in this instance to have been 
unsuccessful, and the proposed fortification of 
Jerusalem naturally aroused the suspicion of tlie 
Samaritans, who imagined that Zerubbabel was 
aiming at making himself a second Solomon, and 
of exacting from them forced labour {Ezr 4^*®).^ 

It was inevitable that there should be collision 
between those who had always been settled in Jeru- 
salem and their brethren who had returned from 
the east. The chief priest at Jerusalem at this 
time was a certain Joshua, son of Jehozadak, 
whose genealogy is connected by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 612-14) the Zadokites probably by the 
mere combination of Jer 622* ^ith Hag P but 
who may have been descended from the Aaronite 
priests who had formerly ministered at Betliel. 
The Zadokite priests who accompanied Zerubbabel 
would naturally regard this man as unqualified 
and at best not superior to the country Levites 
who had been permanently degraded to an in- 
ferior position.® Joshua, however, found a staunch 
champion in Zechariah, who declared that so long 
as he should be loyal to JahwelFs law he should 
have the government of the Temple. Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah maintained, should be king upon his 
throne, and Joshua priest at his right hand,* and 
of Samaria was probably in a more flourishing condition, as it 
liad had longer time to recover from the effects of the Assyrian 
invasions. 

1 The date in Hag 2^8 is a mistaken insertion from v.io. The 
discourse in 22-9 is evidently that which was delivered at tlie 
laying of the foundation-stone. 

2 The exact nature of the appeal to Darius is not stated, but 
it maybe inferred from the subsecuent appeal said to have been 
addressed to Arbaxerxes (Ezr 4^6). 

s That Joshua’s misfortune — ^which Zechariah allegorically 
describes as an accusation by Satan (Zee Sis'’)— was attempted 
deporition from the priesthood, is clear from the fact ^t he is 
represented as clad in filthy garments, £.e. garments in which 
it would be impossible for a priest to minister. 

4 In Zee for ‘on his throne’ (the second time of the occur- 
rence of the phrase) the EXX has ‘ at his right hand * ; and, sim^ 
there is a reference to two people in the loUowing clause, it is 
evident that the name of Joshua has been omittedln this verse, 
while it has heen wrongly written for that of Zeriibbabel in v.^k 


counsel of peace should be between the two of 
them. By his championship of Joshua, Zechariah 
decided that the right ot the priestliood at Jeru- 
salem belonged to the sons of Aaron. No doubt 
he was perfectly wdlling that, in accordance with 
the provision of the Deuteronornie law, the sons of 
Zadok should also be allowed to mmi.ster as priests, 
but the consequence of giving the chief position at 
the Temple to an Aaronite would be that any Zadok- 
ites who desired to minister as priests would be 
compelled to enrol themselves in the gild of Aaron. 
Accordingly, when tlie news reached Babylonia 
that Zeriibbabel, whom the Jewish exiles regarded 
as their legitimate ruler, had recognized the gikl 
of Aaron as legitimate priests at Jerusalem, the 
students of the priestly traditions in Babylonia 
would be compelled to accept this recognition as 
final, and to merge the Zadokites in the Aaronites. 
In this way we can explain the otiierwise inexplic- 
able fact that, whereas in Ezekiel the clergy are 
divided into Zadokites and Levites, in the Priestly 
Code we find Aaronites and Levites. 

19. Samaritan jealousy of Judah, — Zechariah’s 
championship of Joshua involved far greater con- 
sequences than the mere decision between Aaron 
and Zadok. The religious reunion of Samaria and 
Judah was still a very recent event, and, had there 
been a predominance of a Babylonian (and, there- 
fore, exclusively Judaean) party at this time, the 
links which united the two provinces must have 
snapped, and the religion and national life of 
Samaria would have been developed on quite dis- 
tinct lines, in which case we should probably have 
lost all history of the northern kingdom. As it 
was, the cleavage between tho.se whom we may call 
the Zerubbabel party (ic. those who had returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylonia), who would natur- 
ally be strongest in Jerusalem itself, and the rest 
of the population was never entirely healed. The 
growing jealousy between Samaria and Judah, as 
well as the fact that Nehemiah, whose feelings 
were altogether anti-Samaritan, found a following 
in Jerusalem, is sufficient proof of this ; but the 
jealousy appears to have been political rather than 
religious, and there may have been mingled with it 
the rival claims of the families of Saul and David, 
should the Monarchy be restored. ^ 

Happily, these jealousies did not interfere with 
the iifea of the essential unity of Israel. The work 
of collecting the ancient traditions, which had 
already produced the documents J and E, was still 
continued. Early stories of the conquest of Fales- 
tiue by the various tribes and of the subsequent 
history of the country were collected, arranged, 
and modified, in order to insist on the unity of 
Israel. Moreover, since the influx of heathen into 
the land still continued, and the religion of Jahweh 
was but lightly held by many who professed it, a 
school of prophets, who had already produced the 
book of Deuteronorny, laboured unceasingly to 
eradicate idolatry, using as the basis of their teach- 
ing the stories now current of the past.® The 
methods of the ancient prophets who had taught 
by hymns which could be learnt by heart were still 
employed to convey warnings against idolatry {e.g., 
Dt 32), and to set forth the blessings which might 
be expected as the result of obedience Dt 33). 
A collection of Jeremiah^s prophecies had been in 
existence for some time, and probably also coliec- 

r The prominence given in tlm exiotlnf hooka of Saumel to the 
rejection of Saul in fevour of David would su|g:eist that it was 
claimed by some in Samaria that a king who should reign over 
aU Israel should not he of the house of David. There is no diffi- 
culty in the supposition that some members of Saul’s family 
still remained at Gibeah. 

^ A good filustration of this Is found in the words put into the 
mouth of Joshua (Jos 24). In mentioning the people who dwelt 
beyond the Euphrates and served other gods, ihe writer reahy 
has in view the immediate ancestors of many of those whom he 
is oddr^ng. 
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fcions of the sayings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk.^ 

The ideals of those whom Zechariah had en- 
deavoured to dissuade from attempting to fortify 
Jerusalem continued to be cherished by many in 
that city. The work of rebuilding the wall was 
probably begun in 515 B.c., and Tattenai and 
fcihethar-bozenai appealed against it successfully 
to the Persian government. According to Ezr 4®, 
an appeal was made to Xerxes (Aliasuerus) against 
the Jews about the year 485 B.c., from which it 
may be inferred that there was then another 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem. The work was yet 
again taken in hand in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, probably between 460 and 455.^ On 
this occasion the wall appears to have been almost 
completed when Artaxerxes, in response to an 
earnest appeal from Helium and Shimshai, who 
appear to have been respectively governors of 
Samaria and some other Palestinian province, 
allowed these men to raise troops in the country 
and to stop the work. A force composed of 
Samaritans, Ammonites, Moabites, and others 
thereupon attacked Jerusalem, demolished a con- 
siderable portion of the newly built wall, burned the 
gates, and carried off many captives.* The Edom- 
ites, of whom large numbers had for more than a 
century been pressing northwards and had become 
incorporated in Judah, may have been induced by 
the Samaritans to take part in this attack — an act 
of treachery which the Jerusalem party never 
■ forgave. 

20 . Appointment of Nehemiah; rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem. — It was not long before the 
tables were turned on those who had attacked 
J erusalem. In 448 B.O. the Syrian satrap Megabyzos 
revolted, and Samaria seems to have been involved 
in the rebellion. If this were so, the Jews would 
naturally hold aloof, and this fact might be adduced 
to convince Artaxerxes of their loyalty. But, 
whatever may be the explanation of the Persian 
tog’s change of policy, there can he no doubt that 
in April 445 B.c. a Jew named Nehemiah, an 
official at the court of Susa, who had some months 
previously received a report of the forlorn condition 
of Jerusalem, obtained leave from Artaxerxes to 
visit that city and to fortify it. 

Upon his arrival at Jerusalem, Nehemiah, after 
making a secret survey of the wall, called a meeting 
of the citizens and communicated to them what lie 
proposed to do. Perhaps the recent attack on 
Jerusalem bad alienated from the Samaritans the 
sympathies of some who would not otherwise have i 
been hostile to them. Nehemiah’s proposal was I 
enthusiastically adopted, and in fifty-two days the i 
repair of the wall was completed. During this 
first visit to Jerusalem, however, Nehemiah appears 
to have accomplished little else. At every turn he 
must have realized how widely his own ideals, 
which were shared by the Jewish community in 
the east, differed from those of the people who in 
Palestine professed to be Israelite. The radical 
difference between the religion of the Jews in 
Babylonia and that of the heathen among whom 
they lived had made intermarriage almost an im- 
possibility, and the Jews had remained a com- 
mimity apart. In Palestine, to Nehemiah’s horror, 
there was no such sharp line of demarcation. 
Those who in Jerusalem were like-minded with 
Nehemiah were in a minority, and there seemed 
little likelihood of their being able, under the 
I Xhia must} not fee taken to mean that any of these collections 
nave reachea ns in their original form , Th ey have all been more 
or less modified to suit the exigencies of later ages. 

» See Cambridge Mhliodl Assays, p. U 7 . 

3 The rendering of the EJnglish version in Neh * the remnant 
that are left of the captivity/ naturally suggests to English 
readers the Babylonian captivity, but the Hebrew is more 
natumly understood of the c«irrying.ofE of those who bad been 
recently captured in war. , , , 


existing conditions, to indoctrinate their fellow- 
countrymen. Nehemiah came to the conclusion 
that the reforms which he desired could not be 
carried into practice unless the small minority who 
sympathized with him were reinforced by a mission 
from Babylonia, Upon his return to the east he 
obtained permission from Artaxerxes for the return 
to Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra^ of a 
number of Jews (probably carefully selected)^ 
then living in the east. 

21 , Mission of Ezraj publication of the Law. — 
Upon their arrival an attempt was made to separate 
Jews from non- Jews, and to put a stop to mixed 
marriages. T he attempt aroused intense opposition 
and little was effected. Ezra must indeed have 
felt himself powerless, inasmnch as among a people 
who possessed and reverenced Scriptures he had 
none to which he could appeal as authority for the 
work which he ppposed to do. He determined, 
therefore, to publish in Jerusalem the law of the 
Zadokite lawyers in Babylonia ; and, since it was 
impossible to expect that Palestine would give up 
its Scriptures, he decided to follow the precedent 
set when the Scriptures of Samaria and Judah had 
been combined into JE. Probably in order to 
carry out this work, Ezra returned to the east, but 
on this point we have no information. In 433, 
Nehemiah got Artaxerxes to appoint him governor 
of Jerusalem, and returned thither, perhaps ac- 
companied by Ezra. As yet little had been ac- 
complished in the matter of reform. So lax were 
the ideas about the sanctity of the Temple, on 
which Ezekiel had laid great stress, that the high 
priest had allowed Tobiah, the Ammonite governor, 
to have a room there (Neh The singers and 

Levites — perhaps those who had but recently 
returned with Ezra-had not found a livelihood at 
the Temple, and had left to seek a living elsewhere 
(Neh 1310). 

I ‘Eealiaingr that no refonn could be permanent which did not 
I rest on a legal basis, Nehemiah took steps to secure the re- 
cognition of tile law in the shape to which the labours of Ezra 
and his fellow-workers hod brought it. He accordingly induced 
the leaders of the people to enter into a solemn compact to 
observe the law. A legal document was drawn up, and the 
leaders both of clergy and laity affixed to it their seals. The 
law, having been formally accepted by the leaders, was then 
promulgated at a general assembly of the people ; whether by 
Nehemiah only, or by Nehemiah and Ezra together, can scarcely 
be determined with certainty, for Nehemiah viii. shews too 
many signs of the hand of a later editor to allow ns to attach 
much importance to the names there given.** 

The Law published by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
probably the whole Pentateuch, that is to say, it 
consisted of the documents JE, Deuteronomy (I)), 
and the Priestly Code (P), including the Law of 
Holiness (H) ; it must not, however, be supposed 
that it had as yet attained to its present form. 
Those who worked at the codification of the Priestly 
Code in Babylonia could not provide for all the 
contingencies which would arise when the Law had 
been put into force in Palestine, and many an 
amendment and addition must have been found 
necessary after 43S, 

22 . Final breach with the Samaritans.— From 
the first Nehemiah had shown himself uncompro- 
mising in his Judjean and Zadokite prejudices. 
Having OTown up as a member of a race which had 
perforce been separate from other races for several 
generations, he could not bring himself to look 
upon people of mixed nationality as truly Israelite. 
Although those who accompanied Ezra seem to 
have been chosen as representative of the twelve 
tribes, Nehemiah soon showed that, in his opinion, 

1 For this view of tbe relation of Nehemiah and Ezra see 
Cambridge MUical Essays, p. 123 ff, 

2 At first there were no Levites among the returning exiles, 
and Ezra made a special point of procuring some (Ezr 

It is probable that from the deportation of the Zadokites till 
the return of Ezra the clergy who ministered at Jerusalem had 
been ,aU of one rank- 

3 Cambridg& BihlimlMsays, p. 126 f. ; cL also W. H, Rosters, 
art. ‘.Ezra-Nehemiah ’ in BBt ii. 1487, § 17 (c). 
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Judah alone was genxiinely Israelite* The Samari- 
tans he scorned and hated. Under these circum- 
stances a breach sooner or later was inevitable, 
and we can scarcely wonder that, when Keheniiah 
dismissed the grandson of the high priest from 
office at the Temple on the pound tfiat he had 
married the daughter of Sanballat, the governor 
of Samaria (Neh 13^), the last straw had been laid 
on the burden of Samaritan patience. Shechem 
still retained memories of its once faumua sanctuary, 
and the dismissed priest, whose name, according 
to Josephus [Ant, xi. vii. 2, viii. 2, 4), was Manasseh, 
was soon installed there as priest in a new temple,^ 
The cleavage seems to have followed political lines,** 
the boundary between the two provinces being 
also the boundary between the areas of the rivm 
sanctuaries. By this schism, which was, indeed, 
the culmination of Nehemiah’s whole policy, the 
Jews of Jerusalem and its vicinity became as 
completely separated from their neighbours in 
Palestine as their brethren in the east had been 
from the heathen population of Babylonia. The 
Jew became a man apart, and a century of isolation 
gave to the new Judaism sufficient strength to 
enable it to stand against the flood of new ideas 
which came in with Alexander the Great. 

We do not know what effect the Samaritan 
schism had upon Galilee. The mention of Kedesh 
as a city of refuge (Jos 20'*) implies that Galilee 
bad, at least to some extent, accepted the law of 
the One Sanctuary, and in Maccabsean times there 
were not a few loyal Jews in the district (1 Mao 
It is impossible to say whether these had 
settled in the north since 332, or whether the 
Israelites of Galilee remained loyal throughout the 
Samaritan schism. The latter supposition is by no 
means impossible, for Galilee and Samaria formed 
different provinces, and the jealousy between 
Samaria and Judah was almost wholly political. 

Since the deportation of Jews by Nebuchadnezzar, 
there had been a real danger that religion might 
develop on such different Snes in the east and in 
the west as to cause a permanent cleavage in the 
religion of Israel, By the combination of the law 
of the east with that of the west, Nehemiah had 
averted this danger. In Egypt, however, the 
Israelite settlers appear to have Known nothing of 
the development of the Law at home. It is very 
doubtful whether they possessed any portion of the 
Pentateuch. It is practically certain that they 
were unacquainted with Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code. 

The drastic measures adopted by Nehemiah to 
get rid of those who would not accept the new Law, 
based as this was entirely on religious principles, 
inevitably transformed the population which did 
accept it into a church rather than a nation, and 
in such a state of things the priests were naturally 
all-important, and the high priest was regarded as 
the bead of the State, It would seem, however, 
that the national spirit was not wholly dead, and 
that there were even proposals to elect a king — 
proposals which were vigorously opposed by the 
clerical aristocracy,® 

1 Josephus puts this schism a century later, but that Sanballat 
was governor in the 6th cent. b.d. is proved by the Elephantine 

idea that the kingdom of N. Israel was composed of ten 
tribes probably arose very late. Since Simeon was absorbed in 
Judab, and Levi vpas not a territorial tribe, the number ten can 
be obtained only by counting Benjamin. In some passages 
Judah seems to denote the kingdom of Judah, e.g. Jg 
1 K 1220, and is described as *one tribe,* in 1 K 11*®* so. 

Later on, probably in consequence of the presence of pow&tful 
Bonjamite families in the province of Judah, Judah was reckoned 
as two tribes, Judah and Beniamin, Simeon being ignored, and 
the number ten was obtained simply by subtrwjtlng two from 

» hTo one can fail to be struck by the extraordinary statemcntss 
put into the mouth of Samuel when the people demand a Mng, 
and by the arrogant way in which the prophet is represents 
as giving his orders to the king. 


23. Institution of synagogues and rise of the 
scribes. — Neliemiah’s efforts to enforce the Law 
produced one result of inestimable advantage for 
the development of spiritual religion — the institu- 
tion of synagogues with the consequent rise of the 
scribes. Since a Law so complex as that contained 
in the Pentateuch could not have been learnt at 
one hearing, it must have been necessary to provide 
for regular instruction in it; and the informal 
meetings which in the past had taken place in the 
prophets^ houses (cf. 2 K 4^) probably suggested a 
way in which this could be effected. Henceforth 
those who wished to know the will of Jahweh be- 
took themselves, not to theprophets who had taught 
according to their own intuition, hut to those 
who were duly instructed in the wTitten Law% 
Professional prophets, indeed, long continued to 
exist, hut they were men with whom prophecy was 
merely a livelihood. The nobler exponents of 
Jah web’s will found their inspiration for the most 
part in the Scriptures, though prophecy was by no 
means dead, if the word be understood not of the 
form, hut of the substance of the message delivered.* 

It was impossible that the Jews should live 
among so hi^ly civilized a people as the Baby- 
lonians without acquiring a considerable amount 
of culture, and the connexion between Palestine 
and the east during the 6th and 5th centuries had 
probably brought much of this culture to Jerusalem. 
Doubtless a number of practices of which Ezra and 
Nehemiah would have disapproved lingered on or 
even found their way into Jewish religious life, 
and in some cases, such as the celebration of the 
Day of Atonement, were found to have taken so 
firm a hold upon the people that it became necessary 
to embody them in the Law* There can he little 
doubt, however, that, as a whole, the development 
in religion from the time of Nehemiah was in the 
direction of a higher spirituality. It is true that 
the priests whom Malachi had rebuked about Hie 
middUe of the 6th cent., and who were then far 
from being spiritual leaders, do not appear to have 
been any better after Nehemiah^s reforms, but 
happUy the spirituality of Israel did not depend 
on the Temple. 

Erom the Samaritan schism till the coming of 
Alexander the history of Judah is almost a blank* 
Josephus tells us [Ant» XL viL 1) of a quarrel 
between the high priest Johanan and his brother 
Jeshua, and of the murder of the latter, which 
was punished by Bagoas, who may reasonably be 
identified with the Bagohi who, according to the 
Elephantine papyri, was governor of Judah in 408. 
Perhaps the prophecy of Joel in its original form 
dates from the period between Nehemiah and 
Alexander, and doubtless the redaction of the 
historical books still continued. 

24. Condition of Judaism, 332-1:98 B.C.— With 
the coming of Alexander the Great a new era 
dawned for Palestine and for Judaism. The 
Persians had been most unpopular rulers, and 
Alexander promised a large measure of freedom. 
But long isolation had produced, at least in the 
rank and file of Judaism, a shrinking from contact 
with heathenism, and it was perhaps for some time 
double whether the little community of Jews in 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring districts of Judah 
would gain any advantage from the opening up of 

I the world winch had resulted from Alexander’s 
conquests* It is probable that in the book of J onah 
we have a rebuke of that contemptuous attitude 
towards the Gentiles which was endangering the 

1 tOiis is dtouttlejss th» ecrpl&iiaffon of the riovelopment of the 
»po<»lyptic SkS diatdneti from the earlier prophetic style, 'which 
ie espeoially chamcfcerisffc of the 2nd cent, aa Prophetic 
xnothoda were then discredited (Z^ IS®®*! Exhortations had 
long before been put into the laontih of historical characfcens, 
hut now descadptfons of past ev^its and of their sWU future 
outcome were together put iuto the mouth of some one in the 
past, thus teaching a philosophy of history. 
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very existence of tlie nation. Tlie 'writer, who, 
Eke St. Paul, evidently contrasts ‘Jews by nature’ 
with ‘sinners of the GentEes,’ maintains that 
Israel has a message for the world, and it was 
doubtless due to him, and to those who were like- 
minded, that Jews loyal to their religion now left 
the narrow district to which they had been re- 
stricted and settled not only further afield in 
Palestine, but also in more remote parts of 
Alexander’s dominions. 

It is not unlikely that the Jews had at first 
anticipated from the coming of Alexander greater 
freedom than was actually given them. They 
must have felt keenly their subjection to the 
Ptolemaic rule, although that rule was mild com- 
pared with Persian methods of government. A 
new trouble was, however, arising. With the 
advent of Hellenism the religion of Jahweh had to 
grapple with a more dangerous foe than it had as 
yet encountered. At first the danger was scarcely 
realized, but, as milder government made it in- 
creasingly possible for Jews to become wealthy, 
the attractions of Hellenism became more serious. 
In the book of Proverbs we have a picture of a 
fairly well-to-do community, and the warnings 
against foreign vices here given show the tempta- 
tions to 'which the younger Jews especially 'were 
exposed. 

25. Struggle between Judaism and Hellenism. — 
When Antiochus the Great became master of 
Palestine (198 b.c.), the condition of Judaism was 
outwardly more flourishing than had been the case 
for centuries. The work which Simon the son of 
Onias had been able to carryout at the Temple 
(Sir 50) about the end of the 3rd cent, is sufiSeient 
proof that there was a considerable amount of 
wealth among loyal Jews. Moreover, there had 
been a great expansion of Judaism, and Jewish 
communities were to be found not only in Jerusalem 
and the almost exclusively Jewisn districts of 
Judaea, but also in Galilee and GEead, as well as 
among the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Philistines. The poorer Jews, especially in the 
country districts, ^ were loyal to the Law j but 
among the wealthier classes, particularly in Jeru- 
salem, the social disadvantages of customs radically 
opposed to Hellenism were being keenly felt, and 
there were not a few people who were disposed to 
live in a way which, if it did not actually imply 
the abandonment of the Law, at least showed a 
dangerous inclination to coq[uette with Hellenism. 

It is unnecessary to trace here in detaO the 
widening of the breach between those who were 
loyal to the Law, the ^Mclhrii as they came to be 
called, and those who were in favour of adopting 
Hellenism ; or to describe the events which led to 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to make an 
end of J udaism. That attempt marks the greatest 
and most glorious development in the religion of 
Israel. Never before had the religion of Jahweh 
been subjected to so severe a trial ; yet it not only 
stood the test, hut emerged from it spiritualized 
and glorified. At first the resistance of the 
passive ; martyrdom followed martyr- 
dom and massacre massacre. Hitherto it had been 
the received teaching that compensation for suffer- 
ing would be given to the righteous before death, 
but now old theories of retribution, which had, 
perhaps, been quite recently attacked in the poem 
of Job, broke down utterly. The asked, 

‘ Why standest thou so far off, 0 Jahweh ?,’ and 
from many a synagogue there went up the cry, 
‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 
Though for some time they found no answer, they 
were yet loyal. Himted as they were from place 
to place, and treated as ^heep for the slaughter, 
they nevertheless continued to meet, and to 
('omfort one another. Lessons for the present 


distress were found in the words of the prophets 
whose utterances were now sometimes modified or 
amplified to suit the situation, sometimes imitated. 
Several passages in the prophetical books, especially 
Isaiah, as these have come down to us, show signs 
of ha'ring been composed or adapted during this 
period of storm and stress. 

It is impossible here to tell the story of the 
Maccabsean struggle and of the successes achieved 
by the Jews, beginning with the re-dedication of 
the Temple on 25th Dec. 165 B.o. and culminating 
in the granting of autonomy to the Jews under 
Simon, who was accepted as high priest in 141, 
The tremendous importance of the religious de- 
velopment during this period has been overlooked, 
partly owing to preconceived ideas about the 
history of the Canon and the date of the Septnagint 
version, but largely owing to the quite correct 
feeling that the religion of the Psalms and the 
books of the Prophets is on a far higher plane than 
that which is found in the books of Maccabees. 
Yet, if it be remembered that the ffdsidim and 
the Maccabees were not identical, and that, 'whereas 
some of the latter — e.g* Jonathan and Simon — 
were, despite their personal bravery, stained with 
vice, of the former the Apostle writes, ‘ of whom 
the world was not worthy ’ (He 11®®), objections to a 
Maccabsean date on this score wEl have little force. 

Happily, the Maccabees 'were dependent for a 
time on the help of the J^dsidim, and to this cause 
we may attribute the fact that, in the work of 
restoration under Simon, the J^dsidim appear to 
have had considerable influence. In Jerusalem and 
in many synagogues the Scriptures had been burnt, 
defaceci, or defiled, and after the struggle it would 
probably be necessary to edit the prophetic writings 
from tattered and mutEated fragments, the original 
Scriptures and later compositions based upon them 
being in many cases indistinguishable. At the 
same time the synagogue collections of Psalms, 
which had now become an integral part of the re- 
ligious life of the people, 'would be combined for 
the use of the Temple, and a beginning would thus 
be made of the last section of the Hebrew Canon. 

In the Psalms and in the books of the Prophets, as 
they finally appear after the Maccabsean struggle, 
we see how great an evolution has taken place in 
Israel. The crude religion of Israel, as it had 
existed seven \ hundred years before, has been en- 
riched and purified * by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ The crudities often remain, but 
to a great extent they fail to obtrude themselves, 
because they too have^ been made to serve the 
purpose of a spiritual religion, and only the student 
of comparative religion recognizes their original 
nature. 

The climax of OT revelation was achieved 
through the sufferings of the J^dsidim. Those 
sufferings, which had once tried the faith of the 
best men in Israel almost to breaking, were seen 
in the final issue not only to have preserved the 
national life of Israel, but to have established a 
Church which attracted the best elements of other 
nations. At last the meaning of martyrdom was 
made clear, and those who in their suffering for 
the right had proved themselves to be the true 
Israel were vindicated.^ To this Israel, His stead- 
fast servant who had faith to discern His utterance, 
Jahweh had spoken in no uncertain voice : 

‘ It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be m5’‘ servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth ’ (Is 493), 

Literatueb, — W ellhausen, Israelitisehe und jildUche Qe- 
sehichte\ Berlin, 1901; J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford- 
Battersby, The Sexateuch^ London, 1902; S, R. Driver, 
Introduction to th$ Idteratwe of the Edinburgh, 1918; 
OT artfe. in £!JBi and ZfDJ?. jR,. H. KeNNETT. 
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ITALY {ANCIENT).-i. Introductor 7 .--The 
design of this article is limited to recording hriefiy 
such features in the religious belief and usage of 
Ancient Italy during the last six centuries B.c, as 
are independent, so far as can be ascertained, both 
of Etruscan and of Roman religion. The materials 
for such an account are, of course, scanty. They 
consist mainly of ancient inscriptions or arclneo- 
logical remains from the areas inhabited by tribes 
not speaking either Latin or Etruscan, combined 
with what meagre records survive, in Roman and 
Greek authors, of the customs of those tribes. 
This record is often still difficult to interpret ; and 
there is always the danger that a particular cult 
in & particular district (say in the 3rd or later 
centuries B.C.), though wearing all the appearance 
of native^ ^sage, may really have been planted 
there by either Etruscan or Greek influence. Under 
these circumstances, the only useful method is to 
avoid general statements relating to the whole of 
the peninsula, and to present instead a brief outline 
of the salient features of each separate tribal area ; 
so that, however limited our progress may be, there 
will be at least firm ground oeneath our feet. By 
comparison of the details given here with the artt. 
Roman Religion and Etruscan Religion, the 
reader will easily reach such general conclusions as 
may at present safely be drawn. 

2, Chronology. — The period which is mostly 
represented by the statements that follow, when 
no more precise dates are given, is from 400-90 B.c. 
(or, more narrowly, from 350-150). After the 
latter year there were not many parts of Italy in 
which Latin was not commonly understood and 
^oken ; and after 89 B.C., at the conclusion of the 
Social War, what remained of the local dialects 
rapidly died out. So soon as the conquering idiom 
has established itself in a locality, it becomes 
difficult to distinguish with certainty the surviving 
elements of local usage from the predominant 
influence of Roman custom. The beginning of the 
record is for most districts safely reckoned at 400 
B.C., since (with the possible exception of a few 
Venetic inscriptions from Padua, and some in- j 
teresting, but as yet mainly undeciphered and 
almost wholly untranslated, inscriptions from the 
Eastern coast, such as the inscriptions of Cas- 
trignano and Grecohio) there are no dialectal 
inscriptions which can he referred to any earlier 
date than 400 B.O., when the knowledge of the 
Greece - Etruscan alphabet first penetrated the 
mountain tribes of the centre, through their con- 
tact with the Greek colonies of the Western coast 
and with the Etruscans. Nevertheless, it will be 
found that some of the records come themselves 
provided with a considerable history, from the 
analysis of which we can gdean not uninterest- 
ing particulars of the beliefs of the tribes at a 
period antecedent to the first Gallic invasion, 
though in no case earlier than the arrival of the 
Etruscans. 

3 . Tribal areas. — For a description of the 
geographical distribution of the diftetent tribes 
of Ancient Italy, the reader must be referred to 
other sources — e.g., the art. * Italy’ in 

sect, on ‘ Ancient Lan^ages and Peoples.’ It will 
suffice to enumerate here the^ following difi'erent 
tribes of whose religious beliefs we have some 
limited knowledge : (1) the Messapians in the 
South Eastern peninsula ; (2) the Samnite tribes 
occupying roughly the southern half of the centre 
of the peninsnJa ; (3) their kinsmen who settled in 
the Campanian plain between 440 and 400 B.O., 
over-running a partly Italic and partly Etruscan 
population, especially in the great city of Capua, 
which they held until it was destroyed in 211 B,c. ; 
(4) their kinsmen to the North — a group of hardy 
mountaineers, of whom the Marsians and Psclignians 


were the most conspicuous; (5) the Sabines, the 
brothers of the Roman Patricians and the ancestors 
of the Samnibes ; (6) the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium, probably identical with the Plebeians at 
Rome; (7) the Volscians, a primitive tribe w’ho 
occupied the marshes on the coast and some of the 
hills behind them, between, the Latins and the 
Campanians ; (8) the Umbrian inhabitants of 
Iguvium, the autiuus of the famous Iguvine 
Tables ; (9) the Veiioti in the plains of the North 
East. This leaves out of account the Bruttii in the 
extreme South Western peninsula, the Ligurians in 
the North West (see art. Ligurian Religion), and 
the Picentines in the East; no very substantial 
record of the religion of any of these at this period 
has been as yet discovered. For the usages of the 
Celtic invaders of Trans- Alpine Gaul, see art. 
Celts. 

(1) ^ JIfessapians . — In the scanty and difficult 
inscriptions that survive from this people (the 
tribe trom which the Latin poet Ennius sprang) no 
deities have been recognized except such as are 
familiar on Greek soil ; and the only divine name 
that occurs frequently enough to he identified 
without hesitation is that of the goddess Aphrodite 
in a genuine Messapian form (Aprodita), which is 
fairly ^ood evidence that her worship was estab- 
lished in the locality, though it is probable that 
the goddess Damater (Attic Uemeter) was also not 
unknown. According to Festus (p, 181 [ed, C. 0. 
Muller, Leipzig, 1839]), the Jupiter to whom the 
Messapian fclalentini sacrificed a horse had the 
epithet Menzana — a name for which there is more 
than one possible but no certain etymology. Even 
Mommsen’s careful collection {UnteritaL DiaUhie,^ 
pp. 85-98) of the evidence from ancient writers con- 
tains hardly anything that is of service to students 
of religion. 

(2) The Samnite tribes , — The Samnite tribes were 
in origin identical with the Sabines,^ and there is 
little doubt that, like them, th^ shared many of 
the beliefs and usages of the Koman official re* 
ligion. ^ There is no doubt, e.gf., that they practised 
the curious institution of the mr sacrum, by which, 
under pressure of some public calamity, all the 
creatures, human and others, bom in a particular 
spring were devoted to the gods, and compelled at 
a certain age to leave the teriitory of the rest of 
the tribe and seek a home elsewhere. Such, 
according to a well -attested tradition, was the 
origin of the distinction between the Samnites 
proper and the Sabines (see, Festus, p. 3261., 
106 [Muller]). In the intercourse between Romans 
and Samnites in the Samnite Wars they appear to 
have well understood the fetial eeremonies prac- 
tised by the Romans (see Livy, ix, 1~I2), and 
riiey certainly shared the body of early Italic 
custom which the Romans originally denoted by 
the term ius gentium* More definite information 
about their beliefs is afibrded by a well-preserved 
monument, which has hardly attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. It is a bronze tablet, now 
in the British Museum, inscribed on both sides, 
known as the Tabula Agnonenm, from the name 
of the modern villajge (Agnone) near which it was 
found, and which is near the site of the ancient 
Bovianum. This table enumerates the deities 
worshipped in a sacred grove or garden, and pre- 
sents some details of their cult. The text of it is 
typical of the religion of the most powerful tribe 
of Italy, and worth quotation in full. A query in 
the translation indicates the points at which the 
meaning of the Oscan is still subject to doubt. It 
should be explained that the whole grove was 
sacred to a (presumably feminine) deity called 
Kerres, who certainly stands in some near relation 
to the Latin Ceres ; and most of the various deities 

I See (5) below. 
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have an epithet showing their subordination to or 
connexion with her. 

* The following deities are placed in the Garden of Kerres. A 
statue to the goddess of Gestation (?) ; to the Good-Humoured 
god [Mercury] ; to Kerres ; to the Kerrean mother ; to the god- 
dess Midwife ; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse ; to the Kerrean 
Streams; to the inmost-forest ^-revealing goddess; to the 
Kerrean Rains ; to the Kerrean Dawns ; to Jove the Door- 
keeper (?) ; to Jove the Buler ; to the Kerrean Herculus ; to the 
faithful goddess of Delivery ; to the Divine Creatress. 

On the altar for fire-sacrifice a sacred offering is decreed at 
every alternate festival. 

At the garden the statues are dedicated to the following 
attendants of Flora, To the Kerrean Preaentress {Le. a goddess 
of Birth ?J ; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse ; to the Kerrean Flora ; 
to Father Good-Humour [Mercury], 

The following altars belong to the garden : ' 

[Then follows an enumeration of the deities whose statues have 
been already mentioned in which Jupiter the Ruler is also called 
Pius, * dutiful ' (as son or father"?) ; then a repetition of the rule 
for the fire-sacrifice, and, finally, the statement that the garden 
‘ is dedicated to the Decumanii * (deities of the sacred tithes?).] 

It would be out of place to discuss the details of 
this interesting list; but it will be seen at once 
that there could hardly be a better illustration of 
the half-animistic stage which Warde Fovvler has 
traced in his Udigious Experience of the Roman 
People (London, 1911), p. 117. Side by side with 
fainy complete persons, such as Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Ceres, we have a number of miadowy hgures 
representing different natural operations of im- 
portance to the worshipper in an agricultural 
community, and their connexion with the supreme 
creative force represented by Kerres is expressed 
with curious faitlifulness by the continual repeti- 
tion of the epithet * Kerrean.* 

This town, Bovianum, was the chief centre of 
the Samnitea ; hut no Samnite inscriptions have 
survived connected with any buildings. An in- 
teresting characteristic, however, of a large temple 
which has been laid bare upon the site (modern 
Calcatello, near Pietrabbondante) is that the hill 
on which it stood slopes towards the E. ; and, in 
order that the worshipper might not have to turn 
his back upon the E. in addressing the statue of 
the god, this was placed on the N. side wall of the 
Celia, similar arrangements being made with the 
altars outside. The temple presumably belonged 
to Apollo. One other deity who should be men- 
tioned was called in Samnite form Anagtia, better 
known under her Marso-Latin title of Aagitia (see * 
below, § 4). 

(3) The (7ampo^nianj.— The^ inscriptions of the 
prosperous towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which were overwhelmed in a.d. 79, include many 
which go back to the Oscan period, and vouch for 
the worship of Apollo, Flora, Venus, and Hercules, 
under their Oscan titles of Apellu, Fluusa, Her- 
entas, and Hercolus. To Hercolus, for instance, 
was dedicated a spacious temple on the confines of 
Kola and Abella, whose administration formed the 
subject of a solemn treaty between the two com- 
munities (H. S. Conway, Italie Dialects, no. 95). 

On the leaden curses, of which several have been 
preserved, having been originally put into tombs 
m order to be conducted by the dead man (who 
had no connexion with the curse) to another world, 
we find the deity Kerres with an epithet arentiha 
(supposed ^ mean ‘ avenging *) ; and also a euphem- 
istic description of some punitive deities as * the 
best of maidens* {valaimas puklum), who with 
Kerres are besought to punisn the victim of the 
curse by depriving him of all capacity to under- 
take any operation of life, as well as by various 
species of torture (see the curse of Vibia [Conway, 
no. 130]). Kerres apparently has a ^legion* of 
other spirits under her command; and the object 
of the curse is to secure some concession, which, if 
made, will free the victim from it. 

The most inter^tiug phenomenon, however, in 

^ The epithet Would, be iii Latin iorm * ligndco- 

dex, ana may eonoelvablyrn^n ‘that indicates the proper trees , 
to be hewn/ ,i . 


the religious documents of ancient Campania is the 
unique group of inscriptions Avhich scholars have 
agreed to call Jovilse (Osc. iomlas)* These are 
coats of arms (generally, though not always, con- 
taining a pair of emblems) which appear to have 
been dedicated either at graves or in some temple 
or sacred grove, though the only deity clearly 
mentioned is ‘Jupiter *Flagius’ — to write his 
name in Latin form (the meaning and significance 
of the epithet are uncertain). The object of the 
erection of the Jovila was to secure the performance 
of some regular sacrifice, presumably in honour of 
the ancestors or tutelar deities of the families con- 
cerned, at regular dates in the year, such as the 
Ides of March. They are commonly cut from 
stone ; hut the later specimens were more cheaply 
made of terra-cotta, and a pair of these may be 
seen in the British Museum, They have been 
discovered hitherto only at Capua and Cumae. The 
inscriptions regularly mention the name of a gens, 
and very often of two, such as the Tirentii Magii. 
Fuller details, with the scanty record of the nearest 
parallels to this usage known elsewhere in ancient 
Italy, such as the Stultorum Perm at Rome, 
and the crests of families at Heraclea, may be 
found in Conway, p. 101 ff. The fact that they 
appear nowhere but in or near a city so long under 
Etruscan influence raises the question how far we 
have here a genuine Italic usage ; but the evidence, 
on the whole, points to its having been natural to 
Italian soil, 

(4) North Oscan tribes of the AhruzzL — The 
Pselignian town of Corfinium, though far from 
completely excavated, has yielded some interest- 
ing records of the local institutions. It is clear 
that the local dialect remained in full use in these 
mountain valleys until the time of Cicero. We 
have several epitaphs in honour of persons bearing 
the epithet Kerria, i,e, ‘ (priestess) of Kerres * ; ana 
one longer and interesting inscription describes a 
lady connected with two noble gentes as * shep- 
herdess of the sacred flock’ and ‘priestess of two 
(masculine) gods of agriculture,* the Gerfi semones 
— to Latinize their names ; she is said to have been 
buried * by command of Urania * (commonly inter- 
preted as Venus; but quite possibly denoting 
either Demeter or Juno), and the contents of the 
inscription show that she had been married. The 
goddesses Minerva and Angitia and the ‘children 
of Jove,* presumably Castor and Pollux, were also 
worshipped in this district. 

One other characteristic of these tribes is the 
comparative frequency of dedications to geograph- 
ical deities, such as the River Avernus, Lake 
Fucinus, and Pater Albensis, probably a deity 
connected with the same lake near whose shores 
stood the town of Alba Fucens. 

A goddess Veshna Erinia is coupled with Erinus 
or Ero Pater on one inscription oi the Marsi ; and, 
as Vestlna is commonly identified with Vesta, her 
appearing here as one of a divine couple is note- 
worthy. The goddesses of good health and vic- 
tory (Valetudo, Victoria) show the same abstract 
character that is familiar in many Roman deities ; 
but their inscriptions are hardly earlier than 150 
B.C, 

A famous temple and grove belon^ng to the god- 
dess Angitia stood on the shore of Lake Fucinus, 
and she was widely worshipped in this mountain 
region as the goddess of healing, with skill to cure 
by charms and herbs the bites of the serpents 
which abound in its limestone rocks. The name 
is commonly connected with the Latin anguis, 

‘ snake * ; tlie derivation is doubtful, though in the 
present state of our knowledge not altogether im- 
possible. In one inscription the name appears in 
the plural, so that there were apparently sister 
deities. The Marsian district was famous for 
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witches in classical times, and is still counted the 
home of witchcraft in Modern Italy (A. de Nino, 
Usi e costumi abruzzesi, Florence, 1891, pa^shn, 
esp. vol. vi.}. 

(5) The Sabines. — To discuss the religion of the 
Sabines would he to examine the most lofty and 
austere elements of the religion of the primitive 
Patricians at Borne, a system whose foundation 
tradition ascribed to the Sabine Icing Numa. The 
Homan writers (like Horace, Odes^ ill. vi. 38) 
habitually associate with the Sabine element in 
the Boman stock the ideals of a simple if some- 
what stem rustic life — piety, valour, industry in 
both sexes, in agriculture among the men, in 
housewifery and spinning among the women, and 
domestic purity ; and there can be no doubt that 
the difference in feeling between the two orders 
at Borne was largely due to this more northern 
strain of ethics in the Sabine stock. The patria 
potestaSi with the marked sacredness of the maniage 
tie, and the religious form of marriage known^ as 
confarreatioy were associated with the Patrician 
religion, whereas among the people of the plain of 
Latium akin to the Volscians there are many traces 
of kinship being counted only through the mother 
{e.g. Vergil, jiEn. xi. 340 f.); and the other less 
sacred types of marriage, which have been plausibly 
ascribed to a non- Patrician origin, were based 
either on the primitive custom of purchase or on 
usuSf i.e. on the mere fact of joint life.^ It must 
suffice here to indicate this important distinction, 
and the sources in which further account of the 
evidence can be found. 

The arfct. * Rome ' (sect, on ‘Ancient History’). ‘Sabini,’ and 
‘Volsoi’ in g'ive the considerable linguistic evidence. 

W. Ridgeway’s ‘Who were the Romans?’ (Proc. of the Brit. 
Acad., vol. iii. [1907]), collects the archaaological data, which 
should be supplemented by the important criticism of Warde 
Fowler in his Beligioits Earperience (ch. v. ; and eap. pp, 112, 
140), though his general standpoint (see p. 248) is not very far 
removed from Ridgeway's. The traces of descent through the 
female line in the Homan legends of the kings are collected by 
J. G- Frazer (.Lectures m the Early History of the Kirigshtp^ 
London, 1906, lect. viiiA Julius Binder (jDie Plebs^ Leipzig, 
1909) also maintains Schwegler’s view of a racial distinction 
between the orders. 

Beyond this there is little to say of Sabine re- 
ligious cults, for the reason that they were practi- 
cally amalgamated with the Homans at so early 
a period; the legends ascribe the fusion to the 
8fch cent. B.C. There have been preserved to us, 
however, a certain number of divine names and 
religious terms from the Sabine district, mainly 
by the Augustan scholar, Varro, who was himself 
a Sabine. These will be found enumerated in Con- 
w^, pp. 363-368. 

To the Sabines are specifically assigned by Latin 
authorities the deities Juno, Quirinus, Hamers 
(Mars), Minerva, Vacuna, and other more shadowy 
figures, among which may be mentioned the pic- 
turescjue name of FSrSnia, the goddess of wild 
creatures, who had also a great temple in Faliscan 
territory,^ despoiled by Hannibal in 215 B.O. 

The Faliscans, who were a half-Etruscanized 
Sabine community, especially worshipped the god- 
desses Juuo and Minerva,® and to the Faliscans 
is attributed also the curious institution of fire- 
leaping priests (Hirpi).* 

Mention should be made here of the saoredness 
of the oak-tree and its connexion in many places 
with the worship of Jupiter. The evidpce for 
thm is collected by A. B. Cook {GIM xviii. [1904] 
SfiOffi); and of this wide use has been made by 
3, Gr* Brazer in his Lect%yres on the Early History 
of the Kingship (especially in lect. vii,). But the 
criticism of Warde Fovi^ler {Religious 
p. 143) is important, 

^ See Conway, pp, 863-358 ; and, e.g.^ Varro, de Lvf\g, LoL v. 
78 f. : Macrobius, i. ix. 16; Livy, xxvi. xi, 81. 

^ See Conway, p, 370 and the authorities tJiere cited. 

s See Varro, quoted by Serviiia on jErs. xi. 787 and, 786 ; alao 
PUny, vn. U. 19. 


There is no doubt that the oak had many religious asaocia^ 
tions in central Ancient Italy ; but the first point to determine 
is whether this belief belonged to the Sabine (Patrician) or the 
Volecian (Latian or Plebeian) stock, or to both. This question 
is ignored by Frazer, who attributes it equally to tlio Latian 
centre of Aricia and to the Sabine Patricians. In one interest- 
ing passage which Cook cites (Livy, ill. 25), on Mount Algidua, 
on the confines of Volsoian, Aequian, and Latian territory, there 
was a sacred oak by which oaths of great importance had to be 
taken, but which, it is clear from the story, was regarded with 
more reverence by the Roman than by the Aequian commander. 
The Aequians, it should be noted, belonged to the Volsohui 
side of the tribal division. But there is no evidence In the 
passage that the oak was connected with any one particular 
god, and it is to be observed in the light of linguistic evidence 
which has accumulated since Cook’s paper (see Ridgeway, ‘ Who 
were the Romans?’ p. 43) that, if Cures and Quirinus are con- 
nected with the word meaning *oak’(Lat. quercue)^ the names 
are more probably Latin rather than Sabine in origin. On 
Quirinus see, further, Wissowa, in Roscher. 

(6) Ancient Latium . — ^To attempt to separate the 
religion of the Plebeian or Latian part or parts of 
tlie Roman stock is impossible within the limits 
of this article. The evidence for their distinction 
from the Sabines has been already cited ; bub men- 
tion should be made here of the famous cult of the 
Lake of Nemi near Aricia, which was an ancient 
centre of worship in Latium, and which in histori- 
cal times was connected with Diana. Besides the 
Vestal Virgins by whom the worship was properly 
conducted, there was a curious and very ancient 

erson called Rex Nemorensis, who is described 
y Strabo (V. iii. 12 ; see also Ovid, Fastis iii. 271), 

* He w-os a runaway slave, who succeeded to office by slaying 
his predecessor, and he held it only so long as he could make 
good his title in single combat against all assailants. Any 
fugitive slave who contrived to break a branch from a certain 
tree In the grove had the right to fight the priest, and if he 
killed him he reigned in his stead’ (J. 0. Frazer, op. cit. p. 16), 

There seems no reason to doubt that this is a sur- 
vival of a very primitive belief belonging to, or at 
least at home m, the Latian stock, and Frazer’s 
collection of the evidence of the Boman and Greek 
elements which came in the end to be attached 
to the cult is of fascinating interest, although the 
political deductions which he would attach to his 
coUeebion still need confirmation. 

(7) The Volsoian district. an inscription 
(Conway, no. 262) from the Volscian town of Veli- 
trm (the birthplace of Augustus), dating from 
about SOO B.C,. whose language shows remarkable 
affinities to the Umbrian of Iguvium, we have 
directions as to what is to be done in the case of 
any profanation of the temple of a deity called 
Deolunus or Deeluna ; among them it is notable 
that, in order to repair any injury, the use of iron is 
specifically permitted, showing that in the ordinary 
course that metal would be tabu, as to the Flamen 
of Jupiter at Borne. 

(8) The Umhriam.^Th^ most famous monument 
of ancient Italian religion outside Rome is the 
Iguvine Tables (sometimes erroneously called 
iSigubine), which were found in the town of 
Gubbio in the I6th cent., and are still preserved in 
its Town Hall. They are seven tables of bronze of 
varying sizes; all bub two are engraved on both 
sides. They are all written in what h generally 
called the Umbrian dialect, though in different 

^ periods of the language. In the earlier Tables* i-v, 
the Umbrian alphabet, which is a variety of the 
Etruscan, is us^. The two later Tables, vi and 
vii, with the last paragraph of Table v, are written 
in the Latin alphabet of about 100 B.O. AU but 
Tables in and iv can now be interpreted with 
approximate completeness, and even of iii and iv 
the general sense is tolerably clear. The Tables 
contain the litutgy of a sacred brotherhood, the 
frateer atiudiur^ ^o in Latin shape would be called 
the Fratres Atiedii, together with some adminktm- 
tlve resolutions of the same body. Tables vi and 
vii contain a later and greatly expanded version of 
the liturgical directions contained in Table i, both 
alike rej^ating the solemn lustration of the town 
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of Iguvium and an asaembly of the people closely 
connected with the lustrioTYi. The curse which they 
pronounce on the enemies of Iguvium. denounces 
the Etruscans but not the Gauls, and must, there- 
fore, have been first composed well before 400 B.C., 
when the Gauls appear in North Italy south of the 
Apennines in great numbers. 

The chief item in the expansion is that the 
prayers which are to he recited by the priests, 
although it is directed that they are to be recited 
in a whisper [tagez, i.e. tacitus\ are now written out 
in full (see below). 

Table ii, which, on the whole, seems to have 
been engraved at the earliest date, contains re- 
gulations for a sacrifice, including the lustrum, 
which is absent from the later liturgy ; for an 
optional sacrifice to some infernal deity known as 
Hontus Jovius (or Honta Jovia) j and also for the 
sacrificial proceedings at a six -monthly assembly 
of deputies (^ectmce) from ten towns or clans, the 
deity worshipped in this case being none but 
Jupiter the Holy. Tables iii and iv, which (though 
the existing copy seems later than ii) contain, on 
the whole, the oldest matter of all of the seven, 
give directions for sacrifices to be ofiered in a 

articular month to a number of deities: (1) 

upiter; (2) Pomonus, with a doubtful epithet 
(Pupdike [dative] =*Pubidicus [Hhe decider, or 
creator, of sex ’] ?), and (3) Vesuna, who is associated 
with Pomonus probably as consort, since offerings 
of a peculiarly feminine character are made to her. 
Three other deities also receive honour: Tursa, 
who seems to he a goddess of terror ; and Purtupita 
and Hula (or Purtupitus and Hulus), who are dis- 
missed somewhat briefly. Tursa occurs in one of 
the other Tables as an associate, or originally 
perhaps merely as a potency, of the masculine deity 
known as Ceriius Martius. Part of the ritual pre- 
scribed in Table iii seems to have been the carrying 
round of the victim in some sort of a cage, though 
the meaning of the lines (10-20) is by no means 
certain. If this view of the meaning is correct, it 
gives a welcome ^ound for assuming some his- 
torical connexion between the ritual of the Tables 
and the remarkable ceremony still practised in 
Guhhio every year on 15th May, the date of the 
Homan Ambarvalia. A full description of this 
modern and ancient rite with admirable photo- 
graphs and a discussion of its connexion with the 
Tables will he found in H. M. Bower, The Elma- 
tion and Trocession of the Ceri at Guhhio (= Publi- 
cation xxxix. of Folk-Lore Society), London, 1897. 

The following paragraph {Tab, tguv. vi. b, 19-36), 
taken from the ceremonial to he observed at the 
Vehian Gates, will illustrate the style of the liturgy. 
The two deities invoked are (1) Grabovis, who is 
probably the same as the Homan Gradivus, with 
an epithet Vofio, which probably means ‘ Hearer 
of Vows’ ; and (2) Tefer tfovius, the first title being 
presumably connected with Gr. r^^pa, ‘ ashes,’ and 
Osean * burnt- sacrifice.’ [For the sake of 

conciseness, the rendering that follows is given in 
the 2nd person j but the original is in the 3rd,] 

* Before the Vehian Gate' sacrifice three bulls with white 
foreheads to Grabovis, the Hearer of Tows, on behalf of the 
Flsian hill and the city of Iguvium. Offer the inward parts (?) 
with the sacrificial knife [or upon the sacrificial dish] ; make 
offering either with wine or vinegar; offer the corn, pray 
idlently. Sprinkle the flat cake with salt, offer it with the 
round cake ; then make announcement of the auguries as before 
the Trebulan Gate. 

After passing the Vehian Gate, offer three Iambs (?) to Tefer, 
Son (?) of Jove, on behalf of the IHsian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Make the offering seated, offer the meat [? or bury 
the remains] ; offer the corn ; offer the Adnegar ; pray silently. 
Ovcr the severed portions present the sacred cakes of two 
shapes, then announce the auguries as at the TrebuUn Gate. 
When you have made oblation of the lambs (?)f then do you, the 
same priest, offer, at the right foot, libation and the image of a 
pig. Make a hollow lor the sacared basin ; hold it in the left 
hand until you have completed the libation. Set the sacred 
basin in its place and at the left foot offer the blood [or (?) the 


final oblation]. Then pray thus over the libation: “Thus 1 
invoke thee, Tefer, Son of Jove, on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of Iguvium for the folk [? or name] of each ; foster and 
be kind to the MU and to the city, to the folk [?] of each. I 
beseech thee, holy one, trusting in thy holiness ; I beseech thee, 
Tefer, Son of Jove, by this thine own sacred purifying image of 
a pig, on behalf of the Fisian hill, the city of Iguvium, and the 
folk of each, 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, by the might of this offer- 
ing, whatever fire has broken out [?] in the Fisian hill, whatever 
solemn rites have been neglected in the city of Iguvium, count 
it as not having happened. 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, whatever 
part of thy sacrifice has been forgotten, let slip, spoilt, stolen, 
or lost, whatsoever defect there be in thy sacrifice, seen or un- 
seen, O Tefer, Son of Jove, in so far as it be lawful, let it be 
mode pure by this sacred purifying image of a pig, 0 Tefer, 
Son of Jove, make pure the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 
0 Tefer, Son of Jove, make pure the folk, the nobles, the sacred 
rites, the persons of men and cattle, and the fruits of the Fisian 
hill and the city of Iguvium ; make them pure, foster and be 
kind with thy peace towards the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium, and to the folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, keep 
safe the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. O Tefer, Son of 
Jove, keep safe the folk, the nobles, the sacred rites, the persons 
of men and cattle and the fruit of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Keep them safe, foster and be kind with thy peace 
toward them. 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, thee with this thine own 
sacred purifying image of a pig on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of Iguvium, for the folk of each, 0 Son of Jove, I 
beseech thee.” In the middle of the prayer, dance.' 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that Frazer (op. cif. p. 
276) accepts without criticism a tradition recorded in a frag- 
ment of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stobaeus, Florileg. x, 70 *= FEQ 
iii. 457) to the effect that among the Umbrians, whoever may 
be meant by that description, the ordeal by personal combat 
was regular. In view of (1) the looseness with which the name 
Umbrians is used by many Greek writers (see Conway, op. dt 
p. 395), (2) the nearness of the Umbrians in North Italy to other 
nationalities, such as the Celts, and (3) the complete absence of 
any other evidence of such a practice among the Umbrians of 
Itmy proper, the statement cannot be accepted without reserve. 

(9) The Veneti, — Of the religion of the Veneti, a 
people speaking an Indo-European tongue which 
may he described as midway between Greek and 
Latin, and inhabiting the lower plain of the Po be- 
fore and after the invasion of the Gauls, we learn 
most from the inscriptions, both Venetic and Latin, 
of the district. From the Latin inscriptions con- 
tained in GIL, vol. V., we find a god named Belenus, 
occasionally identified with Apollo (e.^r., 741). Un- 
der the Empire he is often called Augustus {e.g., 
2143 and 2144). He was extensively worshipped 
in the district, and, according to Tertullian {^ApoL 
24), he was of Norioan origin (cf. G. Wissowa, Bel, 
und KuUus der Bomer^, p. 297), Another deity 
who should be mentioned is Bergimus, whose name 
must be connected with the modern town of Ber- 
gamo {e,g,, GIL 4200). 

We find here also the same instinct as farther 
south, of worshipping geographical entities: an 
altar to Lacus Benacus [Lago di Garda] (3998) ; 
and to the Nymphee Augusti et Genius pagi (3915). 
These remarks, of course, apply mainly to the 
Latin period, i.e, after the foundation of the Homan 
Colony in Aquileia in 184 B.c. 

The most picturesque figure among the Venetic 
deities of whom we have knowledge is the goddess 
known as Hehtia, to whom belonged what must 
have been a popular temple in the ancient city 
of Ateste, the modem Este, where an admirable 
Museum contains the recently excavated traces of 
her cult (some account of these was given by the 
present writer to the British Academy, and reported 
m the TiTues of 25th July 1908). The name means 
‘goddess of straightness or rectitude’; but there 
can be little doubt that she enjoyed the attributes 
of a goddess of fortune, like the Tuscan Nortia. 
Among the most numerous votive objects in her 
temple are a number of long bronze nails of square 
shape, with inscriptions minutely incised along the 
sides. Attached to the head of some of the nails 
are small objects which are best explained as re- 
presenting the wedges of necessity {ctaui trahales), 
which Horace described as borne by the goddess of 
Fortune {Odes, I. xxxv. 17), The inscriptions are 
all of the common votive type, and in the 
Venetic language, save that the specimens in which 
the workmanship of the nail is degraded show also 
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a mere make-believe inscription— a string of zig-zag 
lines and crosses, with an occasional letter taking 
the place of the old fominla. Two other types of 
votive offering are common : (1) bronze images of 
race-horses, of which little is left except the heels 
of their hind feet embedded in the pedestal that 
bears the inscription, and (2) bronze alphabetic 
tablets, which, no doubt, served the same magical 
purposes as similar inscriptions found elsewhere in 
Greece and Italy (see Etkuscan Religion, § 28). 

There is at present no complete edition of the 
remains of these people, thougli Carl Pauli in Die 
Vernier (Leipzig, 1894) gave the best account then 
possible of the inscriptions so far discovered. The 
present writer hopes to publish ere long a more 
complete collection. 

Litbrature.— W. Warde Fowler, Religiom Experience of 
the Roman People, London, 1011 ; T. Mommsen, Die unter- 
italischenDialekie, Leipzig', 1850 ; C. Pauli, DieVeneter^doABH ; 
G, Wissowa, Retimm und Kultus der Ronner^, Munich, 1912 ; 
R.^ S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Oambridge, 1897; F, 
Biicheler, Oskische Rleitafel, Frankfort, 1878, and Undjrica, 
Bonn, 1883; H. M. Bower, Elevation and Procession of the 
CeH, London, 1897 ; J. G. Frazer, The Early History of the King- 
ship, do. 1905, and the sections relating to Italy in where 
the evidence of ancient Italic usage needs to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the assumptions and interpretations with which 
the author combines them. R, S, CONWAY, 

ITIHASA. — The word itihdsa, formed from 
iti ha dsa, *so in truth it was,’ signihes etymo- 
logically a purdvftta (cf. Amara-hoha^ I. vi, 4), 
an event of the past. In the later Skr. literature 
it simply means ‘myth,’ ‘legend,’ ‘story,’ and 
is frequently used in conjunction with, and as a 
synonym of, such common equivalents for ‘ story ’ 
as dhhydna^ dkhydyiM, katlid, etc.^ But, if we 
may accept a fuller definition, viz. ‘an event of 
olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided 
with a demonstration of duty, ]^rofit, love, and 
final emancipation [the four objects of human 
existence] is termed itihdsa,^^ the itihdsa bore 
under its narrative guise a didactic sense, and Skr. 
literature affords sufficient grounds for believing 
that this was really the case. According to 
A4v, Gf, S, (IV. vi. 6), when a person dies, the 
Mends should sit together, reciting the histories 
of famous men, while the salutary itihdsas and 
purdTias recited to them.® Kautilya regards 
the hearing of itihdsas as part of the ^aily task by 
means of which the prince should perfect his edu- 
cation (.4 i. 5 [10. 141]), while ithyptta and 
purdna (which, as we shall see, are elements of 
the itihdsa) are recommended to the minister as 
the means whereby he may bring back the mis- 
guided king into the right way [Artha^, v. fi 
[255. 13).' 

The Mahdhhdrata is described as an itihdsa 
maThdpunyah (‘an UiMsa of great merit’; e,g., in 
MaMhh, 1. Ixii. 16 [2298]), and reference is fre- 
quently made to its punydh kathdh {‘meritorious 
tales ’). In the numerous itihdsas which the Makd- 
hhdrata usually quotes urith the formula atrdpy 
uddharanthnam itihdsayh purdtanam {‘right here 
they begin this ancient itihdsa^', see below), the 
didactic element assumes such prominence that 
the historical drapery all but disappears. Such 
passages as Mahdhh. Xii. cccxli. 14 (13020) ! * This 
doubt, 0 sage, is, like a dagger, implanted in my 
heart ; tear it out by the recital of itihdsas — that 
is ray supreme desire,’ may also be recalled.® 

Kautilya, in the first of the turn passages already 

i Of. E. Sieg, Sagenslofe des Rgveda, Stuttgart, 1902, 1 17 ft. 

2V. S, Ajpte, Practical SanskHt-English Dictionary, Poona, 
1890, <Itihasa,' but without giving the source of the stanza, 

sOf. K, Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 188M9U1, i. 
290, 11 18S, note 1 ; also the parallel passages in H. Liiders, 
(19011 707 ff; 

< Of. H. Jacobi, ‘Kultur-, Sprach-,u. literarhistorisches aus 
dem Kautihja’ In 191Z, p. 969. 

Of. also J. Dahlnoatin, Das MahMhdrcda aU Epos «. Rechts- 
hi(oh, Berlin, 1895, p; 282 L 


cited {ArthaL i. 6. [10. 15]), regards itihdsa as a 
collective term comprehending the six groujm, 
purdna, itiTrjrtta, dkhydyiJcd, nddharanaf Starma* 
Rostra, and arthxtkdsira — groups regarding which, 
it is true, fresh difficulties arise, in bo far as we do 
not know precisely what he means by the several 
categories. 

The present writer is inclined to believe, however, that Sauti’a 
question to the Ijtsis iMahabh. x. i. 16) ; ‘ What, ye twioe-born, 
shall I tell ? Tlie meritorious tales collected in the Purilnas, 
filled with precepts of duty and profit, (or) the acts {itivrtta) 
of princes of men and great-souled seers?’ indicates an analo- 
gous conception of the itikusa, as it refer.s to the itihdsa, the 
best among the itihdsas, i,e. the Mahabhdraiaiol,, i. i. 19. 
49, 259, ii. 36 [306h hi. 85 [648J, lx. 23 E2229J, Ixil 16 [2298], xcv. 
88 [3840]), which, in point of fact, contains all the component 
elemen^ of the itihdsa specified i)y Kautilya, dhanna- and 
arthaidstra iiicluded.i ^ To the category of the vurd'aa may be 
assigned in this connexion— here the present writer agrees with 
Jacobi— the legendary (cf. the deiinition in Mahdhh, i, v. 2 
[884]) ; to that of the itivrtta, the historical (cf. the passage 
cited above, Mahabh, 1 . i. 16) ; to that of the dkhyayika, prose 
narratives corresponding to the later ahkydyikil and kathd','^ 
and to that of the uddharapa, the moral instructions (cf. the 
punydh kathdh^ [Mahabh. i. i. 16]), often introduced in the 
Mahdhhdrata With the verse already quoted, ‘right here they 
begin,’ etc. This collective sense of itihdsa probably also ex- 
plains the variety of designations by which the same work is 
known, as dkhy&na, updkhydna, etc. 3 

ITrom what has been said it is clear tliat the 


itihdsa was at first but one of tlie various possible 
and actually occurring forms of literary composi- 
tion. The Mahdhhdrata itself is described as the 
most excellent of the itihdsas ( 1 . 1. 286 [259], etc.). 
Moreover, there axe positive grounds for believing 
that in ancient India there existed a collection of 
itihdsas under the title of Itihdsa, or Itihdsaveda, 
In the p&ripkimm dkhyunam, a ten-days’ cycle of ritual be- 
longing to the aimrnedha (g.v,), and repeated throughout the 
entire year in which the sacrificial horse was permitted to roam 
at laige,^* every day a partioular class of beings, together with 
their king, was scenically presented, and instructed by a recital 
performed by the hotff On the Isfc day ■were represented Manu 
Vaivasvata as the king and human beings as his subjects, and a 
hymn from the Rigveda was recited ; on the 2nd day there were 
given, in the respective parts, Yama Vaivasvata, the pitaras, 
and a chapter of the Vajumeda ; on the 8rd day, Varu^ia Aditya, 
the Gandharvas, and a parvan of the Atharvdmh 1 on the 4th 
day. Soma Vaisnava, the Apsaras, and a parvan of the Aiigir- 
asah ; on the 6th day, Arbuda Kadraveya, the serpents (sarpa), 
and a parvan of the Sarpamdyd (or Fiyawidj/d); on the 6ta 
day, Kubera Vai^avapa, the Kakpas, and a parvan of the 
Devajanavidyd (or Raksovidyu, or PUdchavidyd) ; on the 7th 
day, Asita Dhanva(na), the afiwras,and a w4yd(or asuravidyd)’, 
on the 8th day, Matsya l^ihmada, aquatic beings, and an itihdsa 
of the Itihdsaveda (cf. S^fikh., the itihdsa only in Ratap. and 
SafiJcfu ; bub the Aiv. — ^with the same characters— gives a pur&na 
of the Purdi^amdyd, assigning the itihdsa to the following 
day) ; on the 9th day, Tark^a Vaipai^yttta, the birds, and a 
mrd'^a of the Purdpaveda (cf, 8&i?kh., the purdna only in 
mtap. and Sdhkh, ; in the Ah,, as noted, an itihdaa) ; on the 
10th day. Pharma Indra, the gods, and a decade of the 
Sdmaveaa. 


Here, accordingly, we have the following series: JReah, 
Yajuniyi, Atharmipah, Ahgirmahi Sarpavidyd (or Vi^avidyd), 
Devajanavidyd (or Hak$o^y&. or PUdchavidyd), Mdyd (or 
Amravidy&), Itihdsa, Purd-aa (or these two in reverse order), 
and ^S'dmdnt. Similar lists are found elsewhere In Vedlq texts » 
— e.flf., Ratap. xiv. v, 4. 10 
10 a IV, i. 2), XI. V. 6 ; Ti 
Atharvaveda, xv. vi. Sf. 

lu these ancient lists itihdsa is always found 
side by side with purdna ; sometimes, indeed, the 
two are joined together to form a dvandm (dual 
compound), and it is impossible, in view of the 
above remarks, to doubt their close relation and 
affinity. The present writer has, in fact, noted 
in Vedic texts only a single occurrence of each 



1 Of. Jacobi, op. cit., p, 969, 

2 Stories about women, perhaps ; cf. Sleg, i. 82. 

s Cf. Sieg, i, Ifif,, 22. Many of these terms may, of course, 
mean no more than ‘stoics’ and this may be the case, in par- 
tioular, with dkhydna ; but with reference to the Mahdhhdrata 
It should he indicated that that work speaks ol itself {e.g., i. 
ii. 888 [046])alao asarfAoyfdsfrff, dhannai^ra, and kdmaimira ; 
in I. IxU. 16 (2298) it is called uttamaih purd'^am (<Iast of 
highest pitrdpaf), 

4 A. Weber, ‘ J^isches Im vedischen Ritual ’ in SBA IK, IBQI, 
p.776. 

fi So at least the present writer interpret^ the description 
given in Satap, Mr. x«i, iv. 3. 2 fi., Mr. S. xvu ii. 1 fi., 

and Jtv. Rr* S. x, vii Iff. 

fi Of. Sieg, i n. 
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unaccompanied by the other, viz. itihdsa in Satap, 

XI. i. 6. 9, andpttmrwx in Athar%'imedaf XI. vii. 24. 
It is also of importance to note the position which 
the two terms occupy in the lists. It will be seen 
that in many cases they come immediately after 
the four Vedas, and it is, therefore, by no means 
surprising that in Chhdnd, Up. (VII. i. 2 and 4, ii. 1, 
vii. 1) the ItihdsapurdTju is actually spoken of as 
the fifth Veda {iiUidsapurdnah pancliatno veddndni 
vedah). 

To these indisputable evidences from Vedic texts, 
conclusively attesting the existence of a collection 
of itihdsas, or purdnas^ entitled Itihdsa or Purdna 
and reckoned among the Vedas, there has recently 
been added a most significant datum in the dis- 
covery of Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, which shows 
that this Itihdsamda was still extant about the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. B.c.^ 

The relevant passage is i. 3(7. ‘The triad Saraa, 

and Yajur Vedas, the Atharvaveda, and the Itihasaveda (are) 
Vedas,’ In this connexion we may call attention also to a pas- 
sage in the introduction of the Mah&bha§ya,y viz. i. 9. 2111. 
[ed. F. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1892]; ‘The four vedas with their 
ancillary literature and esoterism[i.<. the divided in 

many ways . . . “the dialogue,” “ the itlhasa,” “the puraija,” 
“the healing art,”— of such extent is the scope of application of 
word (sound)’ ; as also to the terms aitihastka and pmcrdTj!,ika 
applied respectively to those who knew or studied the Itihdsa or 
the Purd'^a,^ 

Curiously enough, we find that in the Itihdsa- 
purdna par exeellmoef Le. the Mahdbhdrata, the 
title of the ‘ fifth Veda’ is given to Akhydna., while 
the Mahdhhdrata itself becomes the representative 
of this fifth Veda;^ cfi, e.g.^ in, Iviii. 9 (2247): 

* all four vedas, (and) Akhydna as the fifth,’ and 

XII. cccxl. 21 (13027) ; "the Vedas . . . thx^ Mahd- 
bhdrata as the fifth.’ Nevertheless, we also find 
in the Mahdhhdrata numerous references to Itihdsa 
and Purdna as ancient works that were studied 
together with the Vedas.® 

The number of such passages, which, of course, 
are far from having all the same historical value — 
the Mahdhhdrata in its present shape having been, 
a grow'th of centuries — might easily be increased ; ® 
but they are q^uite sufficient to show that the 
ancient Itihasaveda or Itihdsapurdnaveda has left 
distinct traces of its existence in the great epic. 
The Mahdbhdrata, in fact, must very gradually 
have come to take the place of that ‘ fifth Veda,’ 
and the process may quite readily be explained on 
the assumption that the Itihdsapurdna literature 
was to a large extent incorporated by degrees in 
the epic. The source of these stories is often shown 
by the terms itihdsa^ itiTmsapurdtana^ and 

the like.^ 

We must now ask what connexion exists between 
the extensive Purdna literature still extant and 
the ancient Purdriavtda^ We must obviously 
assume that the ancient Purdna was the precursor 
of the later literary group bearing the same name, 
and that much of its subject-matter has been pre- 
served in the Purdi/ias known to us. The latter 
assumption will be especial^ valid in the case of 
those passages in which the Purdnas agree more or 
less verbally with one another, or with the Mahd- 
hh&rata, and probably also of those in which the 
lak^aTias (characteristics) belonging, according to 
ancient tradition, to the Purdna find expression 
in the extant Purdnas. This occurs very sel- 

1 Gi Jacobi, p. and ‘tlber die Echtheit dea Kautiliya* 

inSJPAF, 1912,p.S32fl. 

3 Ib, p. 06S, 

* VdrtC. to P&nlni, tv. ii. 60 ; Mahdbkd^pat ed. Ktelbom, il. 
118881 284. 8,f, ; Sieg, i. 80. 

4 Sieg, i. 22. 

® Of. MaMbh I. lx, 8 (2210), xn. ccx. 19(7660), cccxx'^ 24 f, 
(12210!.), cccxUu 6 (1,8184), xin. xxii, 12 (1642), xn. cccxlii. 8f, 
(18186!.;, 1 . clx. 20 (4865), Ti. v. 2 (186). Note also auch groups 
as /V ahdbh. viit, xxxl v. 44 ft. (1496 ff.) i,athci/n}a,hnivcLsa>u^ 
sd')naH(lat cha, purct^ih cAtfj, itihdsayajuromau, 

Sieg, t. 22, ; . , . 

■7 Si eg, U 24 ; JM., Winterifit«, GimeL der ind. Litt, Leipzig, 
1008 ff„ i. 442. : • ^ ^ 


dom, however, for bhe chief characteristic of these 
Purdnas is their sectarian spirit, which was cer- 
tainly absent from the ancient Purdna! 

The present writer is of opinion that remains of 
the ancient Ifihdsapurdna can be traced elsewhere 
in Skr. literature. Materials derived from that 
collection must he reco^ized above all in the 
myths and legends of the Brdhman^as^ especially in 
such as occur in the Arthavada (explanatory) parts 
and are distinguished by form and matter alike 
from the general context; but they must be re- 
comized also in the shorter mythologico-historical 
additions of the Brahmarma designed to explain 
them.^ 

From Yaska’s Niruhta we learn that there was 
a Vedic school known as the Aitihasikas — so named 
because its members made use of " the Itihdsa ’ in 
expounding the mantras,^ and to certain mantras 
(or xaska attaches short narrative supple- 

ments which he designates itihdsa or dkhydna. 
Alike in their subject-matter and in the formulae 
with which they are introduced, these remind ua 
of the additions to the Brdhmarias just mentioned. 
Such itihdsas are found, further, in the Brhad- 
devatdi in the Amtkramam bo the Rigveda, and in 
the mediaeval commentaries— -e.y. , those of Devaraja, 
Durga, Sadguru^isya, and especially Say ana. 
Even these relatively modern texts may preserve, 
and, as the present writer believes, do really pre- 
serve, ancient traditions, for it was an establi^ed 
principle in the exegesis of the mantras that the 
niddna (primal cause, basis) — if there was one — 
must be taught first in order to bring out the mean- 
ing, and that the usual verbal explanation could be 
entered upon only after that had been done.® 

It is, however, quite another question whether 
the writers of the Brdhmanas and the exegetes of 
the Veda made a right use of the itihdsas^ and 
whether, above all, they applied them at the proper 
places, in the exposition of mantras. The present 
writer is of opmion that the question can be 
answered only with reference to each individual 
case. He now holds the view that the ancient 
Itihdsapurdna was an independent collection of 
legends and stories not specially connected with 
any particular Veda. Even on the hypothesis that 
there was a general correspondence between Itihdsa 
and Veda with respect to mythological views and 
to mythical and legendary ideas, the sagas of the 
Itihdsapurdfpa might still differ y&rj essentially in 
form from the same sagas in Vedic mantras ^ and 
in particular, therefore, from those in the Ri^eda. 
In such cases the employment of an itihdsa in the 
exposition of the mantras could easily prove a 
dangerous procedure. 

We may here re!er, by way of illastmtion, to the two 
specially prominent cases. The stor 3 ^ of Sunafi^epa,® which 
the hatr had to relate to the king at the Rijasuya, la quite 
appropriately introduced into the Brdhmava of the Rigveda, 
since it formed the arthavdda for the afija^sava (rapid prepara- 
tion of Soma) commonly used in the Rajasuya.7 But the 
BrdhmaV'O. writer certainly erred in interweaving this saga with 
all the songs of the Rigveda which are ascribed to Sunab^epa, 


1 Winternitz, p. 443 f. ; Sieg, L 34. 3 sieg, i. 18 £f. 

* Of. the well-known verse in Dharm, xxvii. 6, Mahdbh, 
i. i. 267 (260), Vdyu Pur. i. 181 : ‘ by itikam and pur&va one 
should supplement the Veda; the Veda teareth a man with 
scanty [sacred] learning, lest “this may injure me " ' ; of. Sieg, 
i. ISfl. 

4 Sieg, i. I7ff. 

® Of. hurga on PHrukta^ i. 6 (n. 58. 21 ff.) ; Sieg, 1. 36. 

8 Saunahtepatn dhhydnam ; nevertheless a genuine itihdsa 
accordit^ to Kau^Uya’s definition; cf, Atf. Br, vii. 18-18, 
Sdfikh.^. S. XV. 17-27, 

7 At the royal inaugural sacrifice the original victim had been 
a man, who, however, was released from the stake by the gods 
themselves: and the consecration was thereafter performed 
without a victim or any other sacrifice, t.r. the afLjafisava was 
resorted to. Cf. Sieg, i. 19, note 2. What is further said in 
the saga regarding the adoption of Sunab^epa by ViSvamitra 
(a splendid example of one or more IHhdsmuktas with connect- 
ing prose) was in all likelihood designed merely to show what 
became of the liberated victim. 
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since the story of ^unalj^epa’s being bound to and delivered 
from the sacrificial stake is only very briefly alluded to in the 
Bigveda (r. xxiv. 12-13, v, ii. 7). 

The story of Pururavas and UrvaiU is quite appropriately 
driven in the Brdhma/ij/i (cf. Satap. xr. v. 1, K&^h. i, viii, 10, 
Ifaifn I, vi. 12) as the arthavada for the use of special fire- 
sticks in the Agnimanthana,^ but the legend fits here only if 
the dialogue between the lovers has a conciliatory ending. 
According to the version of the story in the Bigveria (x. xcv.), 
the dialogue ended tragically, and here tlie Brahtnav^a writer 
took the proper course of utilizing the Rigveda strophes only 
80 far as they fitted in with his and discarding the 

rest.* 

It may he observed, finally, that the connexion 
between the Vedic siihta and the itikasa is still a 
subject of dispute in Vedic philology. E. Windiscli 
( Verhandl, der dreiunddrtissigsten Philologenver- 
samndung in Gerat 1879, p. 23) has advanced the 
conjecture that the song of Purtlravas and Urva^i 
(Kigv. X. xcxv, ) is a poem detached from its original 
narrative context. This idea was further developed 
by H. Oldenberg,^ who advocated the theory that ; 
a number of Rigveda hymns actually postulated a 
prose narrative as the connecting medium of the 
metrical parts, and that such must be recognized 
as a popular type of story in ancient India — the 
type in which verses were set in a prose framework 
in favourite passages of a work, and especially in 
passages containing speeches and the rejoinders to 
them. For the systematic transmission of such a 
narrative — Oldenberg calls it dkhydna, on the ex- 
ample of the SaunaMpam dhhydnam — it sufficed, 
he holds, to teach and learn the verse parts only, 
while the prose matrix, the language of which had 
never been fixed, suffered numberless changes at 
the hands of successive generations of narrators, 
or else was lost altogether.® In particular, the 
prose context which later tradition supplies for the 
dkhydna hymns of the Rigveda is, according to 
Oldenberg, mere drivel — not genuine tradition at 
all, but at most worthless g^wcwi-tradition. Olden- 
berg’s theory of the dkhydna has long enjoyed an 
all but universal acceptance. Pischel, Geldner, and 
the present witer have aU expressed their agree- 
ment with it, except that, in contrast to Oldenberg, 
they have strongly insisted upon the value of the 
Indian itikasa tradition for the Rigveda. 

On the other hand, S. L6vi® asserts that the 
majority of the dialogue hymns in the Rigveda are 
so lucid in their verse that they cannot have 
required a story to link the single strophes together ; 
the mere reading of them calls up some sort of 
dramatic scene. As a matter of fact, Max Miiller 
had thought of a dramatic action in connexion 
with Rigv. i. 166.'’' 

Independently of both, J. Hertel® has rejected 


the dkhydna theory j he regards all the saimddo 
hymns of the Rigveda as dramatic responsive songs,’ 
wmich were performed occasionally at sacriiicial 
festivals, and he conjectures that we have In these 
the germs of the Indian drama. L. von Sclirocder * 
takes the further step of explaining all tliese 
hymns as ritual dramas. 

Winternitz’’ adopts a middle course between the 
two views, advocating the theory that the dialogue 
songs of the Rigveda are not all to be explained in 
the same way. Some of them, he holds, are ballad.s, 
in which eyerj^thing is told in versified speeoliea, 
and for which a prose introduction was necessary 
only in certain cases ; some are poetical fragments 
of narrative composed partly or verse and partly 
of a prose element that has not survived ; while 
othex’s are to be regarded as strophes belonging to 
ritual dramas.^ 

A. B. Keith argues that it is impossible to obtain 
really cogent evidence for either of the theories.® 
He says that in the ancient Vedic literature there 
is no trace whatever of the knowledge of such a 
prose-poetic dkhydna as Oldenberg’s theory re- 
quires,® but there is likewise no trace of a know- 
ledge of dramatic responsive songs at sacrificial 
feasts, or of ritual dramas, though, were the 
hypotheses of Hertel and von Schroeder sound, 
both types would certainly occur in the ritual texts 
of the Vedas. Keith’s conclusion, accordingly, is 
that no explanation yielding a solution in all 
respects satisfactory has as yet been discovered. 

The lost word on the subject, so far, has been 
spoken by K. F. Geldner, J who, thus coming near 
to Hertel’a views, has tided to solve the problem 
by regarding the hymns in question as ballads in 
the wider sense in which Goethe has defined the 
[ ballad. These ballads require no connectixig prose, 

I but explain themselves, as the subject used by the 
! poet is not a free invention, but is taken from some 
well-known myth. Geidneris hypothesis is most 
attractive, as it allows the ex^anation of the 
hymns without calling for connecting prose 
that, in fact, does not exist. Little, however, 
is changed by it as regards the chief interesting 
point in this connexion. For these ballads, like a 
great number of the Rigvedic mantras, are to be 
understood only by -one who knows the old myths, 
i.e. the old itihdsas, from which their theme is 
taken. 

LiTaRATCRS.— This has been sufSclently indicated in the 
course of the article. E, SlEQ. 

I-TSING.—See under Yuah Ghwang. 
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JACOBITES.-~See Nestoriajts. 

JAGANNATH, vulg. JUGGERNAUT (H. 
Yule and A. C. Bumeu, Mohson-Jolson^ 466 fl ; 
Skr, Jaganndtha, Uord of the world,’ an epithet of 

X Of. Geldner, VedUtihs Studien, I 243 ff. 

* Of. V&jasan. Sarhh, v. 2, etc. 

* O'. HeriieVs proposal ( WZKM xxlli. [1609] 846) to delete the 
strophe Rigv. x, xcv. 16 in l§atap, xi. v. 1. 10 as an interpolation 
seems to the present writer a happy solution, 

* See * Das altindische Xkhyana^ in ZBMQ xxxvii. [1883] 64 ff., 
* Akhyanahjnnnen ira %veda,’ ih, xxxix. C18851 52 ff. ; cf- also 
the same writer, XHe JAUradw dei alien Jndim, Stuttgart, 1908, 
p. U U and mA, 1909, p. 66ff., 1911. p. 441 ft. 

6 GGA, 1911, p. 441 1 

ff he TMdtre hdim, Paris, 1890, p. 80lff. 

7 JBfvvM to the Maruts^ London, 1869, p. 172 f. 

8 *Der UrsprUng dea indis^dien Dram^ n. Epos* in WZKM 
xvisi. tl9041 59 18T1L, ‘Der SuparnWyftya, ©in vedisches 
Mysterium/ it. xxiffi Cl9O0) 278 ff. 


Vi^pu and Ki^paj the name ‘is really nothing 
but a misapplied ancient epithet, the Pali Loka- 
nStha of the great thinker and reformer of India’ 

1 Hertel believes that he oaa also identify dramatic mono- 
logues. 

a Mysterpum und Mimwtim Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908; of, also 
rZM xxffi. 119093 Ifi- 

8 * Dialog, Akhy5.na und Drama In der Indlschen Literatur,* in 
WZKM xxiil £19093 

4i5.p, m „ 

* *The VwlicZkbySnaand the Indian Drama* In JBAS, 1911, 
p. 979ff., ‘The Oiri^ of Tmgedy and riie AkhySna,' ib. 1912, 
p, 411 ff., esp. 41^ £ 

s Rut see p. 462^, n, 7 ; the matter supplied by later texts 
lor ti)© explanation of the ‘ Zkhpdna hymns ‘ Keith is at one 
with Oldenberg in regarding aa ‘strange rubbish,* as ‘bogus/ 


(TidmHtdt Mitrburff f0r dU Phxklogmmvamndmfi.. 1914 
Marburg, 1913, p. 93 ft. 
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JAGANNATH 


[Buddha], T. W. liliys Davids, Origin and Growth 
ttf BeL as illustrated by Ind. Buddhism{JIL, 1881], 

i, oiulon, 1881, p. 33). — The most famous of the 
Indian temples and sacred places, situated in the 
Lown of Puri, in the modern provinces of Behar 
and Oriasa, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
lat. 19” 48' N., long. 85“ 49' E. 

The present temple was built about a.d. 1100 by 
Ananta Chodagariga (1076-1147), the most notable 
king of the E. Gahga dynasty of Kaiinga (V. A. 
Smith, Early Hist:\ Oxford, 1908, p. 428). It 
stands in a square enclosure, 652 ft- long by 630 ft. 
broad, the interior being carefully guarded from 

rofane intrusion by a massive stone wall, 20 ft. 

igh. Within the enclosure stand about 120 
temples, including, besides those dedicated to 
Visnu in his various forms, some 13 dedicated to 
Siva, and several to his consort, thus illustrating 
the eclecticism of modern Hinduism. The conical 
tower of Jagannath’s temple rises to a height of 
192 ft., and is surmounted by the mystic wheel 
{chakra) and flag {dhvaia) of Visnu. It contains 
four chambers : a hall of offerings, where the 
bulkier oblations are made, only a small quantity 
of the choicest food being admitted into the inner 
shrine ; a pillared hall for musicians and dancing- 
girls ; a hall of audience, where pilgrims assemble to 
gaze upon the god ; and, lastly, the sanctuary itself, 
which is surmounted by the tower. The image 
is in triple form, representing Jagannath, beside 
whom sit his brother Balabliadra, or Balarama, and 
his sister Suhhadra. The theory that this trijile 
image is a };^rversioii or adaptation of the Buddhist 
Triratna— Buddha, the Law {Dharrm)t and the 
Congi’egation {Sahgha ) — is due to A. Cunning- 
ham (Im StUpa of Bharhut^ London, 1879, p. 112 ; 
cf. P. C. Maisey, Sdnchi and its Bemains, do. 1892, 
p. 26 n. ). It has been connected by other author- 
ities with the trisula, or trident symbol (G. 
d’Alviella, The Migration, of Symbols, Westmin- 
ster, 1894, p. 254 f.). Waddell, however, remarks: 

* “ The Three Eoly Ones** are seldom, it ever, concretely re- 
presented in Tibet by Buddha, Pharma, and Saiigha ; nor have 
I found such a triad figured in Indian Buddhism, though many 
writers have alleged the existence of them, without, however, 
bringing forward any proof' {BvddMsm of T^heU London, 1896, 
p. 34fi; but see H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Mipal^ do. 1880, 

ii. 168 ff., with a drawing of the Triratna). 

The legends indicate that, under Buddhist and 
Hindu influences, a rude local * fetish’ has been 
adapted to represent Vi§nu- One Basu, a fowler, 
a servant of Jagannath, is said to have found the 
god, in the form of a blue-stone image, at the foot 
of a banyan tree (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 89 f.). 
According to another account, the god appeared in 
a vision to King Indradyumna, and showed him 
his image in a block of timber thrown up on the 
seashore (cf. Earnell, CGS v. 189 ; E. Tnurston, 
Castes and Tribes^ 1909, vi. 129). The workmen 
failed to fashion the block into an image, till Visnu 
appeared as an aged carpenter, whom the king 
shut up in the temple, intending to keep him there 
for one and twenty days. But his queen per- 
suaded the king to open the temple doors before 
the appointed time, and the three images were 
found fashioned only from the waist upwards, and 
without hands or feet (W. Ward, The Hindoos, 
ii. 163). The king was much disconcerted, hut 
prayed to Brahma, and he promised to make the 
image famous in its present state — obviously an 
ietiological myth to explain the rudeness or incom- 
pleteness of tfie existing images. Another remark- 
able legend tells that 

‘when two new moons occur in Assor [Zsarh] (part of June 
and JulyX which is said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A Nim tree iMelia azadir- 
achta,} is sought for in the forest, on which no crow or carrion 
bird has ever perched. ^ It is known to the initiated by certain 
signs. This is prepared into a proper form by common car- 
penters, and is then .ihtrpsted to certain priests who are pro- 
rected from all intrusion ; the process is a gireat mystery. One 


man is selected to take out of the idol a small box contsaining 
the spirit, which is conv'eyed inside the new ; and the man who 
does this is always removed from the world before the end of 
. the year’ (Ool. Phipps, Mission Register, Dec. 1824, quoted by 
A. Sterling, Orissa, 122). 

According to another account, a boy is selected 
to take out of the breast of the idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which 
he transfers to the new image; the boy always 
dies within a year (Brij Kisliore Ghose, The Hist, 
of Fooree, Cuttack, 1848, p. 18). In another form 
of the legend the relies enclosed in the image are 
said to be the bones of Krsna. They were found 
in the forest by some pious person, who was 
directed by Vi§nu to form an image of Jagannath, 
and to place the bones within it. 

‘ Every third year they make a new image, when a Brahman 
removes the original bones of Krishna from the inside of the 
old image to that of the new one ; on this occasion he covers 
his eyes, lest he should be struck dead for looking on such 
sacred relics. The Kajah of Burdwan expended twelve lakh of 
rupees in a journey to Jugunat’hu, including two lakh paid as 
a bribe to the Brahmans to permit him to see these bones ; but 
he died six months after for his temerity ' (P. Parkes, Wander, 
ings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, London, 1860, 
ii, 383 f . ; cf . \V. Ward, op. at. ii 168). 

Needless to say, the introduction of human bones 
into a Vaisnava image is opposed to the rules of 
that sect and to the usages of Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. The stories are, in fact, a tradition from 
Buddhist times, when relics of the Teacher were 
collected in stupas and other monuments. 

‘ The pilgrimage, the image procession, the suspension of caste 
prejudices, everything in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
but of a Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be recognizable by 
those who know that faith only in its older and purer form* 
(J, Fergusson, Ind. and Bast, Arch., London, 1899, p. 429). 

^ Tile name of Jaganndth still draws the faithful 
from a hundred provinces of India to the Puri 
sands,’ says Hunter (i. 137). This is particularly 
the case since the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, 
the collection of which under the orders of a 
Christian Government aroused active controversy, 
until it was finally discontinued in a.b. 1840. 
Hunter gives a vivid picture of the touts who 
wander through the land collecting pilgrims, of 
the miseries of the journey before, under British 
rule, railways were built, sanitation was enforced, 
and medical treatment was provided. The same 
writer fully describes the twenty-four local festivals, 
of which the most important is the Bath Jatra, 
which takes place in June or July, when the 
images are placed in cars and dragged to the 
country house of the deities. The religious suicides 
who flung themselves beneath the wheels of the 
idol chariots have made the name of Jagannath 
famous in the Western world. The older narra- 
tives were distorted and exaggerated. 

‘ Ib a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excite- 
ment, But such instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown. At one time several unhappy people were killed or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases of 
accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for 
the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects who took 
this means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns 
now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders the whole place 
unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings 
are hurried away from the sight o! the offended god* (Hunter, 
i.lS3f.). 

Onlv the lowest and most impure castes are now 
excluded from the temple {ib. i. 1351). The 
customs regarding the consecrated food (mahd- 
prasSd) are remarkable. This is properly the 
food cooked for deity or dedicated to the images. 
The local belief as recorded in the temple annals 
[Khetra mahdtmya) is that it is prepared by the 
goddess, Maha Lak§mi, who gives prosperity. 

*He who eats it is absolved from the four cardinal sins of the 
Hindu faith : kifiing a cow, kiliing a brahmin, drinlring spirits, 
and committing adultery with a female of a Quru or spiritual 
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pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot he polluted by the 
touch of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog 
are to be carefully taken up and used. The most tremendous 
and inexpiable of all crimes is to handle and eat the niaha* 
prasad, without a proper feeling of reverence* (A. Sterling, 
Orissa, p. 121). 

Hence there is at Puri a temporary suspension 
of the rigid tabu which controls the use of food 
which is not cooked in the regular way, and all 
castes can eat the sacred food with impunity. 
Nowadays the priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food within the holy 
limits, and provide them from the temple kitchen, 
'rhis is BO sacred that none can be thrown away, 
and it is often consumed in a state of putrefaction, 
with the natural result that it causes danger to 


! likeness between SShkhya and Yoga on the one 
I hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a dualism of matter and soul is acknow- 
ledged ; the souls are principally ail alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by their connexion with 
matter j matter is, according to Jains and Sun- 
khyas, of indefinite nature, a something that may 
become anything. These general metaphysical 
principles, however, are worked out on diilorent 


principles, however, are worked out on diixorent 
lines by the {Sahkhyas and Jains, ^ the difference 
being still more accentuated by the different origins 
of these systems. For the Sankhyas, owing allegi- 
ance to the Brahmans, have adopted Brahmanical 
ideas and modes of thought,® while the Jains, 


the public health. It has been suggested that the being distinctly non-Brahmanical, have worked 


licence in the use of food at Puri, Pandharpur, 
and other holy places is due to the spirit-scaring 
power of the god and his holy place; hut the 
fact of its dedication sufficiently explains the feel- 
ing regarding it {BG xx, [1884] 474). Even among 
a tribe like the Kandhs (g.u.), friendship is sworn 
on the holy rice from Puri (Thurston, iii. 409). 

In 1880 a remarkable attempt was made by a 
party of fanatics from Sambalpur, known as 
Kumbiipatia, so called because they wear only ropes 
made of the leaves of the Icumhll tree {Conk’^ 
lospermum gossypium)^ to destroy the images. In 
the affray one of the fanatics was killed (L. I». S, 
O’Malley, Sambalpur Gaz., Nagpur, 1909, i. 59 tf.). 

Litbraturb.— T he most recent and best account of the god, 
his temple, and worship is by W, W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 81 ff.; see also A. Sterllnfir, Orissa; its Geography, 
Statistics, History, Metigim, and Antiguitiea, do. 1846, p. 116 fl. ; 


upon popular notions of a more primitive and 
cruder character, 6.g. animistic ideas. But the 
metaphysical principles of Buddhism are of an 
entirely different character, being moulded by the 
fundamental principle of Buddhism, viz. that there 
is no absolute and permanent Being, or, in other 
words, that all things are transitory.® Notwith- 
standing the radical difference in their philosophical 
notions, Jainism and Buddhism, being originally 
both orders of monks outside the pale of Brah- 
manism, present some resemblance in outward 
appearance, so that even Indian writers occasion- 
ally have confounded them. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadequate samples of Jain literature easily per- 
suaded themselves that it was an offshoot of 


Oalcatta Review, x. [1848] 2042.; L.. Rousselet, India and Buddhism.^ But it has since been proved beyond 


its Native London, 1882, p. 606 wings of doubt that their theory IS wrong, and that Jainism 

the images and their car; W. Ward, A view qf the Hutory, . fh*. notiAiiinnl 

Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, Serampore, 1816, il, IS at least as old as Buddhism. F or the c^onical 
168 f. ; Abu’l-Fadl, Ain^lAkhari, tr. H. Blochnmnn and H. s. books of the Buddhists frequently mention the 
Jarrett, Calcutta,' I87j-94,^ii. 1272. ; for the cult of Jarannath Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigap^ha 
in Benares, M. A. Shernng, The Sc^ed City of the Hindus, Ni<ratan±ha pnmmon Prakrit Niaaa7itha\^Ti.d 

London, 1868, p. 120 f. ; manv quotations from older writers in mraraiuru^ common X 

H. Yule and A- C. Buraefi, Hotson-Jotson^ London, 1008, their leader m Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- 


London, 1868, p. 120 f. ; many quotations from older writers in 
H. Yule and A. C. Buraefi, Hohsan-Johsov^, London, 1008, 
p. 4662. W. CROOKB. 

JAHWEH.— See Israel. 

JAINISM, — I. Introductory. — Jainism is a 
monastic religion which, like Buddhism, denies 


or NAtiputta being an epithet of the last prophet 
I of the Jains, VardhamAna Mahavira), and they 
name the place of the latteris death PHva, in agree- 
ment with Jain tradition. On the other hand, the 
I canonical books of the Jains mention as contem- 
poraries of Mahavira the same kings as reigned 


monasuc religion wniun, imo vaouico poranes oi jvianavira tae same Kings as reigneu 

the authority of the Veda, and is therefore re- dtiring Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s 
garded hy tue Brahmans as heretical. The Jain rivals. Thus it is established that MahAvlra was 
church consists of the mon^tic order and the lay ^ contemporary of Buddha, and probably some- 
community, It is divided into two rival sections, vvhat older than the latter, who outlived Ins rival’s 


church consists of the monastic order and the lay 
community. It is divided into two rival sections, 
the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robes,’ and the Bigam- decease at Plva. 
baras, or * Sky-clad’; they are so called because Mahavira, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
the monks of the Svetambaras wear white clothes, probably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
and those of the Bigambaras originally went about as their prophet, nor the author of their 
stark naked, until the Muhammadans forced them religion. According to the unanimous Buddhist 
to cover their privities. The dogmatic differences tradition, Buddha had, under the Bodhx-tree, dis- 
between the two sections are rather trivial (see ai^. covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
BigAMBABA) ; they differ more in conduct, as will religion as it appears throughout his personal 
be noticed in the course of the article. ^ ^ work ; his first sermons are things ever to be 

The interest of Jainism to the student of religion remembered by his followers, as are the doctrines 
consists in the fact that it goes back to a very early which he then preached. No such traditions are 
period, and to primitive currents of religious and .... ^ 

TnAbATihvsiioal sneeulation which crave rise also to S&ftkhyas endeavour to explain, from their dualistlo 

metapnysi a p , . q?s«VW» o-n/l Vncm principles, jrwnqift and the developmeut of the material 

the oldest Indian philosophies— S§.nkby a and Yoga wSl ^ that of living beings ; the Jains, however, are 

{gc,l }*) — and to Buddhism. It shares in the fcneo- ^moafe exclusively oonoeroed with the latter, and declare that 
retical pessimism of these systems, as also in their the canije of the material world 

iMpaI liKprnHnn Lifft in the world. nnlv&^ U hkasmUi, mpomon*JTatmrthMh%> 

practical ideal---liDeration._ i^iie m me woria, ^ ^ com.), safikhya, probably based on cosmo- 

perpetuated hy the transmigration of the soul, is gonic tbeorict oontaAned in the Vpani^dB, was mtended as a 
easentiaHv bad and painful; therefore it must be philosophic system wMoh in the course of time bet^e the 
0 ^ aim 4 put au end to the Cycle of BirtH and 

this end will be acoomplisbed when we come into ^ religion a self-consistent system. 

/-.-F ifirrbx Irn A «f] crft .* ITl tniR S^eiieral a * t'Ka wa : the 


covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
religion as it appeaxs throughout his personal 
work; his first sermons are things ever to be 


realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 
1 It may be added that, with the exception of Yoga, all these 
andeat systems are strictly athdstic^ i.e. they do not atoit an 


JE[Sn'Jfed 22 hrahmd is given as a ^onym of prahrii, etc. 

S The fundamental Geodes of Jitinism, e.g. the syadvdda, theh 
ffivMou of living beings, especially the elementary lives, are not 


anoieat systems are strictly athd^tic^ i.s. they do not admit an j mvMon. <2 livmg beings, especially wie eiem 

absolute Supreme God ; even m Yog^ the l^ara is not the first j sosi rntrod u xviii tt 

Mod only cause of everything exhitenti ' ^ ^0® SRL xlv. [loyoj Introa., p. xvui n. 
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preserved in the canonical books of the Jains about 
Mahavira. His becoming a monk, and, some 12 
years later, his attainment of omniscience {hevala)^ 
are, of course, celebrated events. But tradition is 
silent about his motives for renouncing the world, 
and about the particular truths whose discovery led 
to his exalted position. At any rate, Mahavira 
is not described by tradition as having first become 
a disciple of teachers whose doctrines afterwards 
failed to satisfy him, as we are told of Buddha ; 
he seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
known where truth was to be had,^ and thus he 
became a Jain monk. And again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other ascetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are not given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or a new revelation, as Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned the knowledge 
and insight of which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his hevalay perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfectly. Thus Maha- 
vira appears in the tradition of his own sect as one 
who, from the beginning, had followed a religion 
established long ago ; had he been more, had he 
been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever eager 
to extol a prophet, would not have totally repressed 
his claims to reverence as such. Nor do Buddhistic 
traditions indicate that the Niganthas owed their 
origin to Nataputta; they simply ‘speak of them 
as of a sect existing at the time of Buddha. We 
cannot, therefore, without doing violence to tradi- 
tion, declare Mahavira to have been the founder of 
J ainism, ^ But he is without doubt the last prophet 
of the J ains, the last Tirthakara. His predecessor, 
Pai^va, the last Tirthakara but one, seems to have 
better claims to the title of founder of Jainism. 
His death is placed at the reasonable interval of 
250 years before that of Mahavira, while Par6va*s 
predecessor Aristanemi is stated to have died 
84, 000 years before Mahavira’s Nirvana. Followers 
of Parsva are mentioned in the canonical books ; 
and a legend in the Uttaradhyayana sHtra xxiii. 
relates a meeting between a disciple of Parsva and 
a disciple of Mahavira which brought about the 
union of the old branch of the Jain church and the 
new one.® This seems to indicate that Parsva was 
a historical person ; but in the absence of historical 
documents we cannot venture to go beyond a con- 
jecture.^ 

2, Jain view of their origin, etc.— According 
to the belief of the Jains themselves, Jain religion 
is eteriial, and it has been revealed again and 
again, in every one of the endless succeeding 
periods of the world, by innumerable Tirthakaras. 
In the present avasarpvm period (see art. Ages of 
THE WORLD [Indian], vol. i. p. 200 f.) the first 
Tirthakara was 5§abha, and the last, the 24fch, 
was VardhamSna. The names, signs, and colours 
of the 24 Tirthakaras were as follows : 


golden; <2j Ajita, elephant, 
go den; (S^ Sambhava, horse, golden; (4) Abhinandana, ape 
golden ; (6) Sumati, heron, golden ; (6) Padmaprabha, lofcus- 
flower, red ; (7) Supar^va, the svmtikaf golden ; (8) Ohandra- 
(9) Suvidhi (or Puspadanta), dolphin, 
white; (10) Sitala, the irimtsa^ golden; (11) hreyMw& (or 


J^vmgadMo, tr., p. 6 f., note (Calcutta 
1890), TOys that Mahavira, having heen born m KoUaga, ‘ naturallv 
when he assumed the monk’s vocation, retired (as related it 
KahKMutra U6 f.) to the cheiya of his own clan, ?alled Duipalase 
neighbourhood of Kollaga, Mahavira’* 

Kf^triyas) are said to have heen followers of the tenets oi 
ii. 1», § 16). As such they would, 
‘iPr.- establishment (oheXyor) tor the 

Swu? P^**^^®* on his periodical visits, witi his dis- 
or VesalJ. Mahavira, on renouncing the 
world, would probably, first join Pariva’s sect, , in which, how- 
IP®’’?® apd uMef himself,’ , 

«2^JSJ?xlv, Introd. p. xxif, i : 


§reyan), rhinoceros, golden ; (12) Vasupujya, buffalo, red ; (18) 
Vimala, hog, golden ; (14) Ananta(or Anyuta jit), falcon, golden ; 
Q6) Dharma, thunderbolt, golden ; (16) Santi, antelope, golden ; 
(17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; (18) Ara, the nandydvartay golden ; 
(19) Malli, Jar, blue ; (20) Suvrata (or Munisuvrata), tortoise, 
black (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden; (22) Nemi (or Ari?- 
tanemi), conch shell, black ; (28) Parfiva, snake, blue ; (24) 
vardhamana, lion, golden. All Tirthakaras were Ksatriyas; 
Munisuvrata and Nemi belonged to the Harivaiii^a, the remain- 
ing 22 to the Ik^vaku race. Malli was a woman, according to 
the Svetambaras ; but this the Digarabaras deny, as, according 
to them, no female can reach liberation. The interval in years 
between Mah§.vira and the two last Tirthakaras has been given 
above. Nami died 500,000 years before Nemi, Munisuvrata 
1,100,000 years before Nami ; the next intervals are 6,600,000, 
10,000,000, or a krore ; the following intervals cannot be ex- 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are given in palyo- 
pamas and sdgaropamas, the last interval being one krore of 
krores of edgcLropamds. The length of the life and the height 
of the Tirthakaras are in proportion to the length of the interval 
(see art. Ages of the World [Indian]). These particulars are 
here given according to the Svetambaras. 

In connexion with these items of the mythological history of 
the Jains, it may be added that they relate the legends of 12 uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartins), of 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas who lived within the period from the first 
to the 22nd Tirthakara. Together with the 24 Tirthakaras they 
are the 63 great personages of Jain history ; the legends of their 
lives form the subject of a great epic work by Hemachandra— 
the Tri§a§ti4aldkapuru^acharita, which is based on older sources, 
probably the Vasudevahindi (edited in Bhavnagar, 1906-419, by 
the Jainadharraaprasarakasabha). 

All Tirthakaras have reached Nirvana at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any influence on 
worldly affairs, they have nevertheless become 
the object of worship and are regarded as the 
‘gods’ (deva) by the Jains (see art. Atheism 
[Jain], vol. ii. p. 186 f.); temples are erected to 
them where their idols are worshipped. ^ The 

favourite Tirthakaras are the first and the three 
last ones, but temples of the remaining ones are 
also met with. The worship of the idols of the 
Tirthakaras is already mentioned in some canonical 
boolp, hut no rules for their worship are given ; ® 
it whs, however, already in full sway in the first 
centuries of our era, as evidenced by the Paiima- 
chariya, the oldest Prakrit kdvya of the Jains, and 
by the statues of Tirthakaras found in ancient sites 
— e.gr., in the Kahkaii mound at Mathura which 
belongs to this period. ^ Some sects, especially a 
rather recent section of the Svetambaras, the 
Dhundhia or Sthanakavasins, reject this kind of 
j worsliip altogether.'* 

I It goes without saying that the Tirthakaras, 
except the two last, belong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22iid, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of Krana as his relative. But the 
details of Mahavira’s life as related in the can- 
onical hooks may be regarded on the whole as 
historical facts. 

He was a Keatriya of the Jfiata clan and a native of Kunda- 
grama, a suburb of the town Vai^ali (the modern Basarh, some 
27 miles north of Patna),® He was the second son of the 
Ksatriya Siddhartha and Tri6al&, a highly connected lady. 
The Svetambaras maintain, and thus it is stated in the Ichar- 
mga mtra, the Kalpamtm^ etc., that the soul of the Tirthakara 
first descended into the womb of the Brahmapx Devananda, and 
WM, by the order of Indra, removed thence to the womb of 
Tri6ala.g But the Di gambaras reject this story. His parents, 

1 For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, * Digarabara 
Jam Iconography,’ XA xxxii. [1903] 469 fE. ; G. Buhler, ‘Speci- 
mens of Jama Sculptures from Mathura ’ in Epigraphia Indica, 
ii, [1894] 811 fi. ; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temples, 
London, 1880, p. 487 ff, 

3 Some kind of worship, however, seems to be implied for the 
oldest times by the mention of the various cheiya (Ghaitya), or 
shrines, in the sacred books. These shrines were situated in 
gardens in which Mahavira resided during his visits to the towns 
to which they belonged. Of. Hoernle, Uvasagadasdo, tr., p. 2. 
note 4. 

8 Epigr. Ind, ii. 311 f. 

4 See ‘Notes on the non-Idolatrous Shwetarabar Jains,’ bv 
‘Seeker,* 1911; and Margaret Stevenson, Notes on Modern 
Jainism, p. 13 1 

6 Kuydaggama and VaniyaggSma, both suburbs of Vesali, have 
been identified by Hoernle (loc- cit, p. 4, note 8) with the modern 
vill^es Baniya and Basuku^jid* 

uf. the transfer of the embryo of Baladeva from the womb 
of Rohiui to that of Devaki, whence he got the name Saihkar- 
laua, still retaining the metronymic Rauhineya. 
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who were pious Jains and worshippers of ParSva, gave him the 
name Vardham&na (Vira or Mahavira is an epithet used as a 
name; Arhat, Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are titles common to all 
Tirthakaras). He married Yai^oda and by her had a daughter 
Apojja. His parents died when he was 30 years old, and his 
elder brother Nandi vardhana succeeded his father in whatever 
position he had held. With the permission of his brother and 
the other authorities, he carried out a long-cherished resolve 
and became a monk with the usual Jain rites. Then follow’ed 

12 years of self-mortification ; Mahavira wandered about as a 
mendicant friar, bearing all kinds of hardships ; after the first 

13 months he even discarded clothes. At the end of this period 
dedicated to meditation, he reached the state of omniscience 
(I'eijaZa), corresponding to the Bodhi of the Buddhists. He 
lived for 42 years more, preaching the law and instructing his 
11 disciples (ga^aAhara ) : Indrabhuti, Agnibhuti, Vayubhuti, 
Arya Tyakta, Arya Sudharman, Maud^tapntra, Mauryapiitra, 
Akampita, Achalabhratj*, Metarya, and Prabhasa. In the 72nd 
year of his life he died at Pav§, and reached Nirvapa. This 
event took place, as stated above, some years before Buddha’s 
death, and may, therefore, be placed about 480 b.o. ^ The 
l^vetambaras, however, place the Nirvapa of Mahavira, which is 
the initial point of their era, 470 years before the beginning of 
the Vikrama era, or in 627 b,o.i The Digambaras place the 
same event 18 years later. 

3. Canonical literature of the SvetSmbaras.— 
The canonicai books of the Svetambaras (the Dig- 
ambaras do not admit them to be genuine) are not 
works by Mahavira himself, but some of them claim 
to be discourses delivered by him to Indrabhhti, the 
Gautama, which his disciple, the gaTiadJiara Su- 
dharman, related to his own disciple Jambusvamin. 

Before entering on details about the existing canon, it must be 
stated that, according to the Jains, there were originally, since 
the time of the first Tirthakara, two kinds of sacred books, the 

14 purvas and the 11 a?Xf;as ; the 14 purvas were, however, 
reckoned to make up a 12th aAga under the name of Drit^ivada. 
The knowledge of the 14 purvas continued only down to 
Sthulabhadra, the 8th patriarch after MahSvira; the next 7 
patriarchs down to Vajra knew only 10 purvas, end after that 
rime the remaining purvas were gradually lost, unth, at the 
rime when the canon was written down in books (980 A.V.), all 
the jpQroo* had disappeared, and consequently the 12th at\ga 
too. Such is the Sve^mbara tradition regarding the T^ruas \ 
that of the Digambaras is similar as regards the final loss of the 
pUroas, differing, however, in most details ; but they contend 
that the also were lost after 9 more generations.s 

The 11 ahgas are the oldest part of the canou 
{siddhdnta)i which at present embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 ahgas, there are 12 'mangas, 10 
pam'^as {praklnias), 6 chhedasutras, Ndndl and 
Anuyogadvara, and 4 m/ulasutras, A list of these 
texts according to the usual enumeration follows.® 

(1) 11 afigasx Achara, Sutrakita, Sth§.na, SamavEya, Bhag- 
avati, Jnatadbarmakathas, Upiisakadadaa, Antakfdda^as, Anut- 
taraupapatikada^as, Prainavyakarana, Vipaka (Dr^pvada, no 
longer extant); (2) 12 updApas: Aupapatika, Rajapra^mya, 
Jivabhigama, Prajnapana, Jambudvipapra^napti, Ghandraprajn- 
apti, Suryaprajnapti, Kirayavali for Kalpika], KalpS-vataiiisikS, 
Pufpika, Pu?pachulika, Vp^pida^as ; (8) 10 (prakirxias):. 

Ohatuh^arapa, Sarbstara, Aturapratykkhvanam, Bhakta* 
parijnd, Tapdulavaiyali, Chandavija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, 
MahapratyfiknySma, Virastava; (4) 6 chhsdosiifras : Nwitha, 
Mahaniritha, Vyavahara, DaiJS-^rutaskandha, Brhatkalpa, Pah* 
chakalpa ; (6) 2 sHtras without a common name : N&udi and 
Anuyogadvkra ; (6) 4 mulasi^tras : Uttarftdhyayana, Ava4yaka, 
Da^avaikMika, and Pip4aniryukti. Most of the canonical 
books have been edited in India, some with oonynentarles. 
English translations have been published of the Ach&i«,figa, 
SutrakirAfiga, UpHsakada^iLs, Antakydda^^, Anuttaraupap5.ri« 
kadaias, Uttaradhyayana, aad two KalpasOtras. 

The redaction of the canon took place under 
Devarddhigani in 980 after the Nirvana (A.H. 464, 
according to the common reckoning, actually per- 
haps 60 years later) j before that time the sacred 
texts were handed dmvn without embodying them 
in written hooks. In the interval between the com- 
position and the final redaction of the texts, and 

1 In the Preface to his ed. of the ParUhia Parvan (JBibl 
Ind„ Calcutta, 1891), p. 4ff„ the present writer criticises the 
Svetkmbara tradition, and, by combining the Jain date of 
Ohondragupta’s accession to the throne in 155 after the Nirvapa 
with ritie historical date of the same event in 321 or 322 b.c,, 
arrives at 476 or 477 b.c. as the probable date of Mahavira’s 
Nirvapa^ 

8 For details see A. A. Gudrinot, B^pertoirs 
jcdna, Paris, 1908, p. 86. 

tFor details see Weber, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jainas, 
which first appeared (in German) in IndX^hs Studim, xvi. 
{1888], and xm {1885], land was translated in /A xvli. {1888]-xxi 
fl892l 


even afterwards, they have undergone many altera- 
tions — transposition of parts, additions, etc. — traces 
of which can still be pointed out.^ Along with 
these alterations there seems to have gone on a 
gradual cliange of the lan^piage in whicli the texts 
were composed. The original language, according 
to the Jains, was Ardhamagadhi, and they give that 
name, or Magadhi, to thelanguage of tlie present 
texts. But it has, most probably, been modernizod 
during the process of oral transmission. The older 
parts of the canon contain many archaic forms for 
which in later texts distinct Muhara^tri idioms are 
substituted. It will be best to call the language 
of the sacred texts simply Jain Prakrit, and that 
of later works Jain Mahara^trL 

As the works belonging to the canon are of differ- 
ent origin and age, they differ greatly in character. 
Some are chiefly in prose, some in verse, some in 
mixed prose and verse. Frequently a work com- 
prises distinctly disparate parts put together when 
the redaction of the canon took place. The older 
prose works are generally very diffuse and contain 
endless repetitions; some, however, contain suc- 
cinct rules, some, besides lengthy descriptions, 
systematic expositions of various dogmatic ques- 
tions; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
prevails throughout. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts.® Besides the sacred literature and 
the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains possess 
separate works, in close material agreement with 
the former, which contain systematic expositions 
of their faith, or parts of it, in Prakrit and San- 
skrit. These worlcs, which generally possess the 
advantage of accuracy and clearness, have in their 
turn become the object of learned labours of 
commentators. One of the oldest is Umasvati’s 
TattvdrthAdhigarimsutra, a Svetarabara work, 
which, however, is also claimed by the Bigam- 
baras,® A sort of encyolopsedia of Jainism is the 
LohapraM^a* by Teiapala^s son, Vinaya vijaya 
(1652). On these and similar works our sketch 
of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also possess a geculat 
liteiuture of their own, in poetry and prose, both Sanskrit 
and Pr&krit. Of peculiar interest are the numerous tales in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit with which authors used to illustrate dog- 
matical or moral problems. They have also attempted more 
extensive narratives, some in a more popular style, as Hari- 
bhadra's BaimmdiiiheMkaM, and SMdhar^i’s great allegorical 
work X7pamiiihhmaprapa%ch& kath& (both edited in JStM. 
I 7 id.t Calcutta, 1901-14), some in highly artificial Sanskrit, 
as Somadeva's YcUastilaka and Dhauapftla's TilaJmnafijari 
(both published in the Kavyamdla, Bombay, IfiOl-C®, 1908). 
Their oldest Prakrit poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent. A.».), the 
PaiimaeBaHya, is a Jain version of the B&mdyapa, Sanskrit 
poems, both In and in kdvya style, and hymns in Mkrit 

and Sanskrit, are very numerous with the svetamharas as 
well as the Digambaras ; there are likewise some Jain diramas, 
Jain authors have also contributed many works, original 
treatises a$ well as commentaries, to the scientific literature of 
India in its various branches— grammar, lexicography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. (cf. art. HsMACUAKDiw), vol, vt p. 691. 

4. Tbe doctrines of Jainism. — Jain doctrines 
may be bimadly divided mto (i. ) pbilosopbical and 
(ii.) practical. Jain pbilosopny contains ontology, 
metaphysics, and psychology. The practical doc- 
trines are concerned with ethics and asceticism, 
monasticism, and the life of the laity. 

i. (a) The Aranyakas and Upani- 

^ads had maintained, or were believed to maintain, 
that Being is one, permanent, without beginning, 
change, or end. In opposition to this view, the 
Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent and 
unalterable nature : Being, they say, ‘ is joined to 

1 $60 Weber, Zoa, ctJf. 8. 

S The development of this commenriug literature has been 
studied by ®. Leumanu, ZPMQ xlvi. {1892] 586 fi. 

s The text with a Germou tr. and explauarion has been 
pnbli^^ by the present writer in ZPM9 lx. {19063 
612fi. ; text and 6hfi#yn are oon^ned In the XtuL edirion 
(Oalcuita, 1906), 

4 Edited bv HMIfila Hathsarilja. 8 vols., Jfimnagar. 1910. 
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production, continuation, and destruction.’ ^ This 
theory they call the theory of the ‘ Indetiniteixess of 
Being ’ {anekantavada) ; it comes to this : existing 
things are permanent only as regards their sub- 
stance, but their accidents or qualities originate 
and perish. To explain ; any material thing con- 
tinues for ever to exist as matter; this matter, 
however, may assume any shape and quality. 
Thus, clay as substance may be regarded as per- 
manent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, 
may come into existence and perish. It is clear 
that the Brahmanical speculations are concerned 
with transcendental Being, while the Jain view 
deals with Being as given in common experience. 

The doctrine of the Indefiniteness of Being is 
upheld by a very strange dialectical method called 
Syddmda, to which the Jains attach so much im- 
portance that this name frequently is nsed as a 
synonym for the Jain system itself. According 
to this doctrine of Syadvada, there are 7 forms 
of metaphysical propositions, and all contain the 
wordsya^, e.g. sydd asti sarvam^ sydd ndsti sarvaih, 
Syat means ‘ may be,’ and is explained by katliam- 
chitf which in this connexion may be translated 
‘somehow.’ The word sydt here qualifies the 
word asti^ and indicates the Indefiniteness of 
Being (or astitvam), Tor example, we say a jar 
is somehow, i.e. it exists, if we mean thereby that 
it exists as a jar ; but it does not exist somehow 
if we mean that it exists as a cloth or the like. 
The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard 
against the assumption of the Yedantins that 
Being is one without a second, the same in all 
things. Thus we have the correlative predicates 
‘is’ [asti) and ‘is not’ {ndsti), A third predicate 
is ‘inexpressible’ {avahtavya)\ for existent and 
non-existent [sat and asat) belong to the same 
thing at the same time, and such a co-existence of 
mutually contradictor attributes cannot be ex- 
pressed by any word in the language. The three 
predicates variously combined make up the 7 pro- 
positions, or sapta bhangas^ of the Syadvada, 

Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syadvada, 
and, xn a way, the logical complement to it, is the 
doctrine of the nayas.^ The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things : all these ways of 
judgment, according to the Jains, are one-sided, 
and they contain but a part of the truth. There 
are 7 nayast 4 referring to concepts, and 3 to 
words. The reason for this variety of statement 
is that Being is not simple, as the v edfi-ntins con- 
tend, but is of a complicated nature; therefore 
every statement and every denotation of a thing 
is necessarily incomplete and one-sided ; and, if 
we follow one way. only of expression or of viewing 
things, we are hound to go astray. Hence it is 
usual in explaining notions to state what the thing 
under discussion is with reference to substance, 
place, time, and state of being. 

(6) Metaphysics. — All things, i.e. substances 
{dravya), are divided into lifeless things {afiva- 
kdya) and lives or souls {jlva). The former are 
again divided into (1) space (dkd^a); (2) and (3) 
two subtle substances called dharma and adharma, 
and (4) matter (pudgala). Space, dharma^ and 
adharma are the necessary conditions for the sub- 
sistence of all other things, viz. souls and matter ; 
space afibrds them room to subsist 5 dharma 
makes it possible for them to move or to be moved ; 
and adharrmy to rest. It will be seen that the 
function of space, as we conceive it, is by the Jains 
distributed among three dilierent substances ; tliis 
seems highly speculative, and rather hyperlogical. 
But the conception of the two cosmical substances 

X See H. Jacobi ‘The Metaphysice and Ebhics of the Jainas,* 

in Tram, qf %ha Oongrm for m Mist. o/MHgiony Oxford, 190S, 

’’2/6. Cl. 


dharma ami adharmay which occur already, in the 
technical meaning just given, in canonical books, 
seems to be developed from a more primitive notion. 
For, as their names dharma and adharma indicate, 
they seem to have denoted, in primitive specula- 
tion, those invisible ‘fluids’ which by contact 
cause sin and merit. The Jains, using for the 
latter notions the terms papa and punya^ were 
free to use the current names of those ‘ fluids ’ in 
a new sense not known to other Indian thinkers. 

Space {dkd^a) is divided into that part of space 
which is occupied by the world of things (lokdkd^a), 
and the space beyond it {alokdkdsa)i which is 
absolutely void and empty, an abyss of nothing. 
Dharma and adharma are co-extensive with the 
world ; accordingly no soul nor any particle of 
matter can get beyond this world for want of the 
substrates of motion and rest. Time is recognized by 
some as a quasi -substance besides those enumerated. 

Matter {pudgala) is eternal and consists of atoms ; 
otherwise it is not determined in its nature, but, 
as is already implied by the doctrine of the In- 
definiteness of Being, it is something that may 
become anything, as earth, water, fire, wind, etc. 
Two states of matter are distinguished: gross 
matter, of which the things which we perceive 
consist, and subtle matter, which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. Subtle matter, for instance, 
is that matter which is transformed into the 
different kinds of karma (see below). All matetial 
things are ultimately produced by the combina- 
tiou of atoms. Two atoms form a compound when 
the one is viscous and the other dry, or both are of 
difierent degrees either of viscousness or dryness. 
Such compounds combine with others, and so on. 
They are, however, not constant in their nature, 
but are subject to change or development {pari- 
7idma)y which consists in the assumption of quali- 
ties {gunas). In this way originate also the bodies 
and senses of living beings. The elements — earth, 
water, fire, and wind— are bodies of souls in the 
lowest stage of development, and are, therefore, 
spoken of as ‘earth-bodies,’ ‘water-bodies,’ etc. 
Here we meet with animistic ideas* which, in this 
form, are peculiar to Jainism. They probably go 
back to a remote period, and must have prevailed 
in classes of Indian society which were not influ- 
enced by the more advancea ideas of the Brahmans. 

Different from matter and material things are 
the souls {jlva, lib. ‘ lives ’). There is an infinite 
number of souls ; the whole world is literally filled 
with them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal ; but they are not of a definite size, since 
they contract or expand according to the dimen- 
sions of the body in which they are incorporated 
for the time being. Their characteristic mark is 
intelligence, which may be obscured by extrinsic 
causes, but never destroyed. 

Souls are of two kinds: mundane {8amsdrin)y 
and liberated {mukta). Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to the Cycle of Birth ; liberated souls 
will be embodied no more ; they have accomplished 
absolute purity ; they dwell in the state of perfec- 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no more 
to do with worldly affairs; they have reached 
nirvdna {nirv^tiy or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and the liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
filled by subtle matter, as a bag is filled with 
sand, while the latter is absolutely pure and free 
from any material alloy. 

The defilement of the soul takes place in the 
following way. Subtle matter ready to be trans- 
formed into karma pours into the soul; this is 
called ‘influx’ {dsrava). In the usual state of 
things a soul harbours passions {kasdya) which 
act 5ke a viscous substance and retain the subtle 
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matter coming into contact with the soul ; the 
subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as 
it were, into a chemical combination with it ; this 
is called the binding {handha) (of ^ama-matter). 
The subtle matter ‘ bound * or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into the 8 kinds of harma^ and 
forms a kind of subtle body (karmana^a'nray 
which clings to the soul in all its migrations and 
future births, and determines the individual state 
and lot of that particular soul, l^or, as each 
particular karma has been caused by some action, 
good, bad, or indifferent, of the individual being 
in question, so this karma, in its turn, produces 
certain painful, or pleasant, or indifferent condi- 
tions and events which the individual in question 
must undergo.^ Now, when a particular karma 
has produced its effect in the way described, it 
(ie. the particular A;arma-matter) is discharged or 
purged from the soul. This process of ‘ purging 
off’ is called nirjard, “When this process goes on 
without interruption, all Jbarma-matterwill, in the 
end, be discharged from the soul ; and the latter, 
now freed from the weight -which had kept it down 
before the time of its liberation (for matter is 
heavy, and karma is material), goes up in a 
straight line to the top of the universe where the 
liberated souls dwell. But in the usual course of 
things the purging and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to 
continue its mundane existence. After the death 
of an individual, his soul, together with its Mr- 
•mana^amray goes, in a few moments, to the place 
of its new birth and there assumes a new body, 
expanding or contracting in accordance with the 
dimensions of the latter. 

Embodied souls are living beings, the classifica- 
tion of which is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to the Jains. 
As their highest duty {parama dharma) is not to 
kill any living beings it becomes incum- 

bent on them to know the various forms which 
life may assume. The Jains divide living beings 
according to the number of sense-organs which they 
possess t the highest {panchendripa) possess all five 
organs, viz. those oi touch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing, while the lowest {ekendriya) have 
only the organ of touch, and the remaining classes 
each one organ more than the preceding one in 
the order of organs given above ; e,g. worms, etc., 
possess the organa of touch and taste j ants, etc., 
possess, in addition, smell ; bees, etc., seeing. The 
vertebrates possess all five organs of sense j the 
higher animals, men, denizens of hell, and gods 
possess an internal organ or mind (manas)^ and are 
therefore called rational (sam^flin), while the lo”wer 
animals have no mind {asa'mrlm). The notions of 
the Jains about beings with only one organ are, 
in part, peculiar to themselves and call for a more 
detailed notice. 

It has already been stated that the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls; i.«., particles of earth, etc., are the body of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may ^1 elementary 
lives; they live and die and are horn again, in the same or 
another elementary body. These elementary lives are either 
gross or su btle ; in the latter case they are invisible. The last 

1 The Jains recognize 6 bodies whioh an individual may possess 
(though not all simultaneously), one gross and i subtle ones. 
Besides the kdmumaiarira, which is the receptacle of karma 
and has no bodily functions, there are (1) the transmutation 
body (mikriyaJarira), producing the wonderful appeajanoes 
which gods, magif ians, etc., may assume ; (2) the traniJocation 
body (aMraJcaiarwa), which certain sages may assume for a 
short time in order to consult a Tirthakara at some distance ; 
(8) the igneous body (fatiasorf^rnra), which in common beings 
causes the digestion of food, but in persons of merit gives 
to their curses (that they burn their objects) and to their ben^ 
dictions (that they gladden as the rays of the moon), etc, This 
doctrine of the subtle bodies, in wbmh, however, many details 
are subject to oontrovewy, seems to be the outcome of very 
primitive ideas about magic, etc., which the Jains attempted to 
reduce to a rational theory, with the terms eafisnycit- and 
taijamiarira may be compared the vaikdrika and ia^ma 
ahaihkdra of the S&dkbyiks. 


class of one-organed lives are planis; of some plants each is 
the body of one soul only, but of other plants each is an 
aggregation of embodied souls which have all functions of life, 
as respiration and nutrition, in common. Tliat plants posBcss 
souls is an opinion shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jains have developed this theory in a remarkable way. Plants 
in which only one soul is embodied are always gross ; they exist 
in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle, 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the 
world. These subtle plants are called nigoda ; they are com- 
posed of an infinite number of souls forming a vei^ small 
cluster, have respimtion and nutrition in common, and experi- 
ence the most exquisite pains. Innumerable ntgoda$ fonn a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely 
packed, like a box filled with powder. The nigoilcut furnish the 
supply of souls in place of those who have reached nirmva. 
But an infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has 
sufficed to replace the vacancy caused in the world by the 
nirvdiia of all the souls that have been liberated from the 
beginningless past down to the present. Thus it is evident 
that the sarhsdra will never be empty of living beings (see 
Lokaprakd^a, vi. 31 ff.), 

^ From another point of view mundane beings are 
divided into four grades ; denizens of hell, animals, 
men, and gods; these are the four walks of life 
{ffati)y in which bein^ are horn according to their 
merits or demerits. For details, seeartt, 0EMONS 
AND Spirits (Jain), vol, iv. p. 608 ft’., Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology (Indian), § 4, vol. iv. p. 160 f., 
and Ages of the World (Indian), vol. i. p. 200. 

We have seen that the cause of the souFs em- 
bodiment is the presence in it of Mmn-raatter. 
The theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jain 
system ; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities of 
soul are perfect knowledge {jiWLna), intuition or 
faith {darHna)y highest bliss, and all sorts of per- 
fections; but these inborn qualities of the soul 
are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, by 
the presence of karma* From this point of view 
the division of karma will be understood. When 
Mrma-nmtter has penetrated the soul, it is trans- 
formed into 8 kinds {prahrti) of karma singly or 
severally, which form the kdrmanaia'nray Just as 
food is, by digestion, transformed into the various 
fluids necessaiy for the support and ^owth of the 
body. The 8 kinds of karma are as lollows. 

(1) Jildndvarai^lyay that which obscures the inborn right 
knowledge (C«. omniscience) of the soul and thereby produces 
different degrees of knowledge and of ignorance ; ^ (2) dariand- 
varamyay that which obscures right intuition, e.g, sleep ; (8) 
v&danxyay that which obscures the bliss-nature of the soul ana 
thereby produces pleasure and pain ; (4) mohaniyay that which 
disturbs the right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, con- 
duct, passions, and other emotions, and produces doubt, error, 
right or wrong conduct, passions, and various mental states. 
The following 4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
status of a being : (5) dyuffca, that which determines the length 
of life of an individual in one birth as hell-being, animal, man, 
or god ; (6) ndma. that which produces the various drcum- 
stances or elements which collectively make up an individual 
existence, e.g. the peculiar body with its general and special 
qualities, faculties, etc. ; (7) gotrff, that which determines the 
nationality, caste, family, social standing, etc., of an Individual ; 
(8) antardy ay that which obstructs tiie inborn energy of the 
soul and thereby prevents the doing of a good action when 
there is a desire to do it. 

Bach kind of karma has its predestined limits in 
time within which it must take effect and thereby 
be purged off. Before we deal with the operation 
of mrmay however, we must mention another doc- 
trine which is connected with the Mmwc-theory, 
viz. that of the six Uiy^. The totality of karma 
amal^mated by a sonl induces on it a transcen- 
dentfl colour, a kind of complexion, which cannot 
be perceived by our eyes ; and this is called leiyd* 
There are six : black, blue, grey ; yellow, 

I red, and white. They have also, ana prominently, 
a moral bearing j for the Ie4yd indicates the char- 
acter of the individual who owns it. The first 
three belong to bad characters, the last three to 
good characters.® 

1 The Jains acskuowledge five kinds of knowledge : <1) oi:dlnary 
cognition (wwtfi). (2) testimony (ihtfu), (S) supernatural cogni- 
tion (avami)y (4) direct knowledge of the thoughts of others 
{fmna^pa^aya\ (5) onmisdtexice 

3 The belief in colours of the soul seems to be very old and to 
go back to the time when expressions like * a bla^ soul,' ' e 
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The individual state of the soul is produced by 
its inborn nature and the karma with which it is 
vitiated ; this is the developmental or parinamika 
state. But there are 4 other states which have 
reference only to the behaviour of the karma. In 
the common course of things karma takes effect 
and produces its proper results ; then the soul is in 
the audayika state. proper efforts karma may 
be prevented, for some time, from taking effect ; it 
is neutralized {upa^amita), but it is still present, 
just like lire covered by ashes; then the soul is 
in the aupadamika state. When karma is not 
only prevented from operating, but is annihilated 
altogether {ksapita), then the soul is in the ksdyika 
state, which is necessary for reaching nirvana. 
There is a fourth state of the soul, Icsdyopaiamilca, 
which partakes of the nature of the preceding 
ones ; m this state some .karma is annihilated, 
some is neutralized, and some is active. This is 
the state of ordinary good men, but the ksdyika 
and aupakamika states belong to holy men, especi- 
ally the former. It will be easily understood that 
these distinctions have an important moral bear- 
ing ; they are constantly referred to in the prac- 
tical ethics of the Jains. 

We shall now consider the application of the 
A:izrma-theory to ethics. The highest ^oal is to get 
rid of all karma (nirjard) and meanwhile to acquire 
no new karma — technically speaking, to stop the in- 
flux [jdsrava) of karma^ which is called samvara^ or 
the covering of the channels through which karma 
finds entrance into the soul. All actions produce 
karma, and in the majority of cases entail on the doer 
continuance of worldly existence {sdmpardyika ) ; 
but, when a man is free from passions and acts in 
strict compliance with the rules of right conduct, his 
actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment 
and is then annihilated {iryapatha). Therefore the 
whole apparatus of monastic conduct is required to 
prevent the formation of new karma-; the same 
purpose is served by austerities {tapas), which, 
moreover, annihilate the old karma more speedily 
than would happen in the common course of 
things. 

It is evident from the preceding remarks that the 
ethics and ascetics of the Jains are to be regarded 
as the logical consequence of the theory of karma. 
But from a historical point of view many of their 
ethical principles, monastic institutions, and ascetic 
practices have been inherited from older religious 
classes of Indian society, since Brahmanical ascetics 
and Buddhists resemble them in many of their 
precepts and institutions (see SBE xxii. [1884] 
Introd., p. xxiiff.). 

ii. Jain ethics has for its end the realization 
of nirvana, or moJcqa. The necessary condition 
for reaching this end is the possession of right 
faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. These 
three excellences are metaphorically named the 
‘three jewels' an expression used also 
by the Buddhist but in a different sense; they 
are not produced, but they are manifested on 
the removal of obstructing or obscuring species of 
karma. To effect this, the rules of conduct must 
be observed and corresponding virtues must be 
acquired. Of first importance are the five vows, 
the first four of which are also acknowledged by 
Brahmans and Buddhists. The five vows {vratas) 
of the Jains are : (1) not to kill i (2) not to lie ; (3) 
not to steal ; (4) to abstain from sexual intercourse ; 
(6) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to keep no property. These vows are to 
be strictly observed by monks, who take them on 
entering the Order, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
on taking dlk^a. In their case the vows are called 

bright! soul/ were understood in a liberal sense. Traces of a 
similar belief have also been found, dsewhere ha^Mah&hMmta, 
xil. m 33 1, 29L i n. ;{ cf. ^ogasutra, iv. 7). 


the five great vows {mahdvrata). Lay people, how- 
ever, should observe these vows so far as their con- 
ditions admit ; the five vows of the lay people are 
called the small vows (anuvrata). To explain : not 
to kill any living beings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, considering that nearly every- 
thing is believed to be endowed with life. Endless 
rules have been laid down for monks which aim at 
preventing the destruction of the life of any living 
beings whatever. But if a layman were to observe 
these rules he could not go about his business ; he 
is, therefore, obliged to refrain only from intention- 
ally killing living beings, be it for food, pleasure, 
gam, or any such purpose. And so it is also with the 
remaining vows ; their rigour is somewhat abated 
in the case of laymen. A layman, however, may, 
for a limited time, follow a more rigorous practice 
by taking one of the following particular vows or 
regulations of conduct (illavrata): (1) digvirati; 
he may limit the distance up to which he will go 
in this or that direction ; (2) anarthadandavirati ; 
he may abstain from engaging in anything that 
does not strictly concern him ; (3) upahhoqapari- 
hhogaparimdna ; he may set a measure to his food, 
drink, and the things he enjoys, avoiding besides 
gross enjoyments. (It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that certain articles of food, etc., are strictly 
forbidden to ail, monks and laymen alike, e.g. 
roots, honey, and spirits ; and likewise no food may 
be eaten at night.) The preceding three vows are 
called gunavrata ; the next four are the disciplinary 
vows (Hhsdvrata) : (4) d&kavirata, reducing the area 
in which one will move ; (6) samdyika ; by this vow 
the layman undertakes to give up, at stated times, 
all sinful actions by sitting down motionless and 
meditating on holy things ; (6) pau^adhopavdsa, 
to live as a monk on the 8th, 14th, or 15th day 
of the lunar fortnight, at least once a month : (7) 
atithisamvihhdga, lit. to give a share to guests, but 
it is understood in a less literal sense, viz. to provide 
the monks with what they want. 

Most of these regulations of conduct for laymen 
are intended apparently to make them participate, 
in a measure and for some time, in the merits and 
benefits of monastic life without obliging them to 
renounce the world altogether. The rules for a 
voluntary death have a similar end in view (see art. 
Beath and Disposal of the Bead [Jain], vol. iv. 
p. 484 f.). It is evident that the la;^ part of the 
community were not regarded as outsiders, or only 
as friends and patrons of the Order, as seems to 
have been the case in early Buddhism ; their 
position was, from the beginning, well defined by 
religions duties and privueges; the bond which 
united them to the Order of monks was an efifective 
one. The state of a layman was one preliminary 
and, in many cases, preparatory to the state of a 
monk; in the latter respect, however, a change 
seems to have come about, in so far as now and for 
some time past the Order of monks is recruited 
chiefly from novices entering it at an early age, not 
from laymen in general. It cannot be doubted 
that this close union between laymen and monks 
brought about by the similarity of their religious 
duties, differing not in kind, but in degree, has 
enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
within, and to resist dangers from without for 
more than two thousand years, while Buddhism, 
being less exacting as regards the laymen, 
underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and 
finally disappeared altogether in the country of 
its origin. 

A monk on entering the Order takes the five 
great vows stated above ; if they are strictly kept, in 
the ^irit of the five times five clauses, or bhdvands 
[SBE xxii. 202 ff. ), no new karma can form. But, to 
practise them effectually, more explicit regulations 
are required, and these constitute the discipline 
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of the monks. This discipline is described under 
seven heads. 

(1) Since through the activity of body, speech, 
and mind, which is technically called yoga by the 
Jains, /cama-niatter pours into the soul [asrava) 
and forms new Jcarmay as explained above, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the asrava (or to 
effect samvara), to regulate those activities by 
keeping body, speech, and mind in strict control : 
these are the three guptis {e.g., the gupti or guard- 
ing of the mind consists in not thinking or desiring 
anything bad ; having only good thoughts, etc.). 
(2) Even in those actions which are inseparable 
from the duties of a monk, he may become guilty 
of sin by inadvertently transgressing the great 
vows {e.g.f killing living beings). To avoid such 
sins he must observe the five samitis^ i.e. he must 
be cautious in walking, speaking, collecting alms, 
taking up or putting down things, and voiding the 
body ; e.g,, a monk should in walking look before 
him for about six feet of ground to avoid killing or 
hurting any living being ; he should, for the same 
reason, inspect and sweep the ground before he 
puts anything on it ; he should he careful not to 
eat anything considered to possess life,^ etc. (3) 
Passion being the cause of the amalgamation of 
karma-matter with the soul, the monk should ac- 
quire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices {kaqdya) are 
anger, pride, illusion, and greed ; their opposite 
virtues are forbearance, indulgence, straightfor- 
wardness, and purity. Adding to them the follow- 
ing 6 virtues, veracity, restraint, austerities, free- 
dom from attachment to anything, poverty, and 
chastity, we have what is called the tenfold highest 
law of the monks {uttamadharma),^ (4) Hmpful 
for the realization of the sanctity of which an earnest 
searcher of the highest good stands in need are 
the 12 reflexions {anupr^d or hhdvand) on the 
transitoriness of all things, on the helplessness of 
men, on the misery of the world, and similar topics, 
which form the subject of endless homilies inserted 
in their works by Jain authors, (5) Furthermore, 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keep in the 
right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karmay to hear cheerfully with aU that may cause 
him trouble ox annoyance. There are such 
* troubles ’ {parlqaka) which a monk must endure 
without flinching, as hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, illness, ill 
treatment, emotions, etc. If we consider that the 
conduct of the monk is regulated with the purpose 
of denying him every form of comfort and merely 
keeping him alive, without, however, the risk of 
hurting any living beings, it may be imagined to 
what practical consequences the endurance of the 
pari^ahas must lead. (6) Conduct {chdritra) con- 
sists in control and is of 5 degrees or phases. In 
the lowest phase all sinful activities are avoided, 
and the highest leads to the annihilation of aU 
karma^ prdiminary to final liberation. (7) The 
last item is asceticism or austerities which 

not only prevents the forming of new mrma {saih- 
vara) hut also purges off the old {nirjard)f provided 
that it be undertaken in the right way and with 
the right intention ; for there are also the ‘ austeri- 
ties of fools ’ {bdlatapas) practised by other religious 
sects, through which temporary merits, sucn as 
supernatural powers, birth as a god, etc., can be 
accomplished out the highest good will never be 
attained. Tapas is, therefore, one of the most 
important institutions of Jainism. It is divided 
into {a) external and (6) internal tarns ; the former 
comprises the austerities practised by the Jains, 
^e latter their spiritual exercises, (a) Among 
austerities fasting is the most conspicuous j Hie 

1 Tbe sepond part of the AohdrS^gOf $iUra will (five aa Idea 
of the caaflom to be fcafeea in t^s regard. 

2 Of. Maau, vi 021^ 


Jaina have developed it to a kind of art, and reach 
a reniarkable proficiency in it. The usual way of 
fasting is to eat only one meal every second, third, 
fourth day, and so on down to half a year. Another 
form of fasting is starving oneself to death (mdra- 
Ttdniikl samUkhmid \ see ‘Voluntary death or 
euthanasia ' in the art. Death and Disposal of 
THE^ Dicad [Jain]), Other kinds of abstinence are 
distinguished from fasting properly so called : re- 
duction of the quantity of the daily food ; restric- 
tions as regards the land of food selected from 
what one has obtained by begging (for monks and 
nuns must, of course, beg their daily meal and 
must not eat what has been specially prepared 
for them); rejection of all attractive food. To 
the category of external austerities belong also 
sitting in secluded spots to meditate there and 
the postures taken up during meditation. The 
latter item Jain ascetics have in common with 
Brahmanical Yoga. (6) Internal austerities em- 
brace all that belongs to spiritual discipline, in- 
cluding contemplation— confessing and re- 
penting of sins. Transgressions of the rules of 
conduct are daily expiated by the ceremony of 
pratihramana ; greater sins must be confessed to a 
superior (dlockand) and repented of. The usual 
penance in less serious cases is to stand erect in a 
certain position for a given time {hdyotsarga) j but 
for graver transgressions the superior prescribes 
other penances— in the worst cases a new ordination 
of the guilty monk. Other kinds of internal 
austerities consist in modest behaviour, in doing 
services to other members of the Order or laymen, 
in the duty of studying, in overcoming all tempta- 
tions. But the most important of all spiritual 
exercises is contemplation [dhydna)^ Contempla- 
tion consists in the concentration of the mincl on 
one object; it cannot be persevered in for longer 
than one muhUrta (48 minutes), and is permitted 
only to persons of a sound constitution. According 
to the object on which the thoughts axe concentrated 
and the purpose for which this is done, contemplation 
may be had or good, and will lead to corresponding 
results. We are here concerned only with good 
contemplation, which is either religious {dhanna)^ 
or pure or bright {Hhla)* The former leads to the 
intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, especially of religious truths. Indeed, it 
cannot he doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subjects, such as cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy, geography, spiritual processes, 
etc,, which the sacred hooks and later treatises 
contain is in great part due to the intuition which 
the ‘relimous contemplation’ is imagined to pro- 
duce. Higher than tne latter is the ‘ pure ’ con- 
templation, which leads through four stages to 
final emancipation : first, single objects are medi- 
tated upon, then only one object : then there is the 
st^e when the activities of the body, speech, and 
mind continue, but only in a subtle form without 
relapse. At this stage, when the worldly existence 
rapidly draws towards its end, the remaining karma 
may be suddenly consumed by a kind of explosion 
called samudgmta. Then, in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated and 
all activities having ceased, the soul leaves the 
body and goes up to the top of the univei^, wliere 
: theliberalXd souls stay for ever. It must, however, 
be remarked that ‘pure contemplarion’ is not by 
itself a means of reaching liberation, but that it is 
the last link of a long chain of preparatory exer- 
tions. Even its first two stages can be realized 
only by those in whom the passions (ha^dya) 
are either neutralized or annihilated ; and only Jfce- 
mlins, i.e. those who have already reached omni- 
science, can enter into the last two stages, which 
lead directly to liberation. On the other hand, 
the nirvdrka is necessarily preceded by 12 years of 
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self -mortification of the flesh which should be 
the closing act of a monk’s career, though it no 
longer leads to liberations for Jamhixsvamin, the 
disciple of Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman, was 
the last man who reached kevala^ or omniscience, 
and was liberated on his death * (64 after Mahavira’s 
Nirvana) ; accordingly during the rest of the pres- 
ent Avasarpini period nobody will be born who 
reaches nirvana in the same existence. Neverthe- 
less these speculations possess a great theoretical 
interest, because they afford us a deeper insight 
into the Jain system. 

In this connexion we must notice a doctrine to 
which the Jains attach much importance, vi25. the 
doctrine of the 14 gunasthaimsy i.6, the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of harma^ lead from total ignorance and 
wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and 
final liberation. 

In the first stagre (mithyddx^i) are all beingra from the nigodm 
upwards to those men who do not know or do not believe in 
the truths revealed by the TIrthakaras ; they are swayed by the 
two cardinal passions, love and hate {rdga, and dvesa\ and are 
completely tied down by karma. In the following stages, as 
one advances by degrees in true knowledge, in firmness of 
belief, and in the control and repression of passions, different 
kinds of karma are got rid of and their effects cease, so that the 
being in question becomes purer and purer in each following 
stage. In all stages up to the 11th (that of a upa&dniakasilya- 
vltardgaehehhadTmstha) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage. But as soon as he has 
reached the 12th stage, in which the first four kinds of karma 
are annihilated (that of a lc^vaaka9ayavltara.gachchhadmastha\ 
he cannot but pass through the last two stages, in which omni- 
science is reached ; in the ISth stage (that of a myogikemlin) 
the man still belongs to the world, and may continue in it for a 
long period ; he retains some activities of body, speech, and 
mind ; but, when all his activities cease, he enters on the last 
stage (that of an ayogik&valinX which leads immediately to 
liberation, when the last remnant of karma has been annihi- 
lated. 

A question must now be answered which will 
present itself to every critical reader, viz. Is the 
karma-th^org si& explained above an original and 
integral part of the Jain sjstem ? It seems so 
abstruse and highly artificial that one would 
readily believe it a later developed metaphysical 
doctrine which was grafted on an originally re- 
ligious system based on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beings. But such a 
hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that 
this ^jarma-theory, if not in all details, certainly 
in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts^ of the canon and presupposed by many ex- 
pressions and technical terms occurring in them. 
Nor can we assume that in this regard the canoni- 
cal books represent a later dogmatic development 
for the following reason: the terms dsrava, 
samvara, nirjaraf etc., can he understood only on 
the supposition that harnm is a kind of subtle 
matter flowing or pouring into the soul {asram), 
that this influx can be stopped or its inlets covered 
{samvara)^ aud that the /bamos-matter received 
into the soul is consumed or digested, as it were, 
by it {nirjara). The Jains understand these terms 
in their literal meaning, and use them in explaining 
the way of salvation (the samvara of the dsrmas 
and the nirjara lead to mohsa). Now these terms 
are as old as Jainism. For the Buddhists have 
borrowed from it the most significant term dl>$rava ; 
they use it in very much the same sense as the 
Jains, hut not in its literal meaning, since they do 
not regard the karma as subtle matter, and deny 
the existence of a soul into which the Jcarrm could 
have an ‘influx.’ Instead of samvara they say 
dsavakhha/ya {ast'avaksaya), ‘ destruction of the 
dsraA)a8^^ and identify it with magga {marga^ 
* path ’). ^ It is obvious that with them dsrava has 
lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, they 
must have borrowed this term from a sect where it 
had retained its original significance, or, in other 

1 See Dkath m> Dkwbaii of ths Dbaj) (Jain), vot iv. p. 484. 

* Parwn, iv^ 60 ff. 


words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use 
the term samvara^ e.g. mlasamvara, ‘restraint 
under the moral law,’ and the participle samvuta^ 

‘ controlled,’ words which are not used in this sense 
by Brail raanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
literal sense they adequately express the idea that 
they denote. Tims the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the ^arma-theory of 
the Jains is an original and integral part of their 
system, and that Jainism is considerably older 
than the origin of Buddhism. 

S. Present state of Jainism. — ^The Jains, both 
Svetambaras and Digam baras, number, according 
to the census of 1901, 1,334,140 members, i.e. even 
less than ^ per cent of the whole population of 
India. 1 On account of their wealth and education 
the Jains are of greater importance, however, than 
might be expected from their number. There 
are communities of Jains in most towns all over 
India. The Digambaras are found chiefliy in 
Southern India, in Maisilr and Kannada, but also 
in the North, in the North-Western provinces, 
Eastern Kajpu^na, and the Panjab. The head- 
quarters of the Svetambaras are in Gujarat (whence 
Gujarati has become the common language of the 
Svetambaras, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Bajputana, but they are to be found also all over 
Northern and Central India. Very much the same 
distribution of the Jains as at present seems, from 
the evidence of the inscriptions, to have prevailed 
ever since the 4th century. ^ Splendid temples 
bear testimony to the wealth and zeal of the sect, 
some of which rank among the architectural 
wonders of India, as those on the hills of Girnar 
and Satrunjaya, on Mount Abu, in Ellora, and 
elsewhere. 

The outfit of a monk is restricted to bare 
necessities, and these he must beg: clothes, a 
blanket, an almsbowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the 
ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth when 
speaking lest insects should enter it. The nuns’ 
outfit is the same except that they have additional 
clothes. The Digambaras have a similar outfit, 
but keep no clothes and use peacocks’ feathers in- 
stead of the broom. The monks shave the head, 
or remove the hair by plucking it out {locha). The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be 
preferred and is necessary at particular times ; it 
is peculiar to the Jains and is regarded by them as 
an essential rite. 

Originally the monks had to lead a wandering 
life except during the monsoon, when th^ stayed 
in one place ; compare the vassa of the Buddhist 
monks. Thus Manavira in his wandering stayed 
for one day only in a village and five days in a 
town. But this habit has been somewhat cnanged 
by the introduction of convents {upa^raya), corre- 
sponding to the vihdras of the Buddhists. 

The updirayas ‘ are separate buildings erected by each sect 
for their monks or nuns. An Upa^raya is a large bare hall 
without bath-rooms and cooking places, furnished only with 
wooden beds ' (M. Stevenson, Ifoa, Jainism, p. 38). 

The Svetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there are such updsrayas; and now 
they stay as long as a week in a village, in a town 
as long as a month. It is in the updiraya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts to laymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of a 
monk are rather arduous if conscientiously per- 
formed; e.g., he should sleep only three hours of 
the night. His duties consist in repenting of and 
expiating sins, meditating, studying, begging alms 
(in the afternoon), careful inspection of nis clothes 
and other things for the removal of insects, for 

1 The small number of Jains is explained by the tact that 
Jainism is not a religion of the uncultivated masses, but rather 
of the upper classes, 

a See Quirinot, iUp^rtoire dHpigtaphU jaindt p. 24. 
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cleaning them, etc. (for details see lect. xxvi. of 
the Vttaradhyayana sutra {SBE xlv. 142 if.]). 
There are various monastic degrees. First there is 
the novice {^aik^a)f who is not yet ordained. When 
he or any other man takes the vows \vratdddna\ 
he renounces the world [prayrajyd) and is initiated 
or takes dlhsd. The most important ceremony at 
that time is the shaving or pulling out of the hair 
under a tree. From a common monk he may rise 
to the rank of a teacher and superior called 
uyddhyaya^ dchdrya^ ^aehakai etc., accord- 

ing to de^ees and occupations. 

The religious duties of the laity have, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ideal of conduct 
is that of the monk, which a layman, of course, 
cannot realize, but which he tries to approach by 
taking upon himself particular vows.^ But in 
practical life also, apart from asceticism, the Jains 
possess a body of rules composed by monks which 
lay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard.® 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity by explaining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons ; this is 
done in the upd6rayas where the laymen visit 
them ; similarly the nuns are visited by, or visit, 
the lay women. But the most conspicuous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the Tirthakaras and the deities associated with 
them.® 

We must now advert to a peculiarity of the 
Jains which has struck all observers more than any 
other, viz. their extreme carefulness not to destroy 
any living being, a principle which is carried out 
to its very last consequences in monastic life, and 
has shaped the conduct of the laity in a great 
rneasure. No layman will intentionally kill any 
living being, not even any insect, however trouble- 
some ; he will remove it carefully without hurting 
it. It goes without saying that the Jains are 
strict vegetarians. This principle of not hurting 
any living being bars them from some professions, 
6.^. agriculture, and ‘has thrust them into com- 
merce, and especially into its least elevating branch 
of money-lending. Most of the money-lending in 
Western India is in the hands of the Jains, and 
this accounts in a great measure both for their 
unpopularity and for their wealth. ’ ^ A remarkable 
institution of the Jains, due to their tender regard 
for animal life, is their asylums for old and diseased 
animals, panjarapolasy where they are kept and 
fed till they die a natural death. 

6. History of Tainism. — ^The histoiy of the Jain 
church, in both the Svetambara and the Bigambara 
sections, is chiefly contained in their lists of patri* 
archs and teachers and in legends concerning them. 
The oldest list of patriarchs of the Svetambaras is 
the SthavirdvaU m the KalpasUtm, which begins 
with Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman and ends with 
the 33rd patriarch Sandilya or Skandila. Of most 

atriarchs only the names and the gotra are given j 

ut there is also an expanded list from the 6th, 
Bhadrabahu, down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which 
adds more details, viz. the names of the disciples 
of each patriarch and of the schools and branches 
{gana, Jcula^ and idlchd) founded by, or originating 
with, them. As some of these details are also 

1 Mention should be made of the 11 (Slor. jprcfWmd), 

or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may take upon 
himself, especially when he intends to end his life by starring 
(of. Hoernle, Uv&sagadasS-o, tr., p. i5, n. 12lf., xxxiii. [Wm 
830). 

3 R Windisch, Yogaiaitra, Germ, tr., ZDMQ^ xxviii. [1874] ; 
L. Suali, YogaUndu^ Ital. tr,, GiomaU deUa Soaietd AsiaMea 
Italiana, xsa. 119081; Warren, Jainism, p. 64 S. 

3 For a description of the worship of the different sections of 
the Jains see Swf’enson, Mod, Jaini$m, p. 85 ff., where there is 
also A short notice of the Jidn festivals and fas^ (p. 107 If. ; ct 
also art. Fkstivaui ako Fasts [Jain], voL v, p. 876 uj 

^ Stevenson, 41. 


mentioned in old Jain inscriptions of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. found at Mathura,^ tins part at least of the 
Jain tradition is proved to be l)ase(l on historical 
facts. Further, the more detailed Ii.st of jiatriarchs 
shows that after the 6fch patriarch a gi'eat expan- 
sion of Jainism took place in the N. and N.W. of 
India.® Beyond the details mentioned, we have no 
historical records about the patriarolis; but such 
legpds as were known about them down to 
Vajrasena have been combined in Hemaehandra’s 
FarUista parvan into a kind of continuous nar- 
rative,® For later tinies there are lists of teachers 
{gurvdvaliy paiidvali) ^ of separate schools, called 
gachcMiai which give a summary account from 
Mahavira down to the founder of the gachMia in 
question, and then a more detailed one of the line 
of descent from the latter downward, with some 
particulars of subsequent heads of the gachchha 
called Sripujya. The number of gaclichhas, which 
usually difler only in minute details of conduct, is 
said to amount to 84, of which only 8 are repre- 
sented in Gujarat, the most important of them 
being the Kharatara Gachchha, which has split 
into many minor gachchhas, the Tapa, Anchala, 
and others. Separate mention is due to the 
XJpakesa Gachchha, whose members arc known as 
the Oswal Jains ; they are remarkable for begin- 
ning their descent, not from Mahavira, but from 
his predecessor Par^va. These lists of teachers 
seem, as a rule, to be reliable only in that part 
which comes after the founder of the school to 
which they belong ; the preceding period down to 
about the 9th cent. A.D. is one of great uncer- 
tainty ; there seems to be a chronological blank of 
three centuries somewhere.® 

Becords which allude to contemporaneous secular 
history are scant ; such as we have in inscriptions 
and legends refer to kings who had favoured the 
Jains or were believed to have embraced Jainism. 
The first patron king of the Jains is said to have 
been Samprati, grandson of the great emperor 
A6oka ; but this is very doubtful history. A his- 
torical fact of the greatest importance for the 
history of Jainism was the conversion of KumSra- 
pAla, king of Gujarat, by Hemachandra (see art. 
Hemachandea). 

Finally, we must mention the schisms (nihnava) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. According 
to the Svetambaras, there were eight schisms, or 
which the first was originated by Mahavira’s son- 
in-law, JamSli; and the eighth, occurring in 609 
A.Y, or A.i>. 83, gave rise to the Bigambara sect.® 
But the Bigambaras seem to be ignorant of the 
earlier schisms ; they say that under BhadrabShu 
rose the sect of ArqhapnS-lekas, which in A.D. 80 
developed into the Svemmbara sect.^ It k prob- 
able that the separation of the sections of the Jain 
church took place gradually, an individual develop- 
ment going on in both groups living at a great 
distance from one another, and that they became 
aware of their mutual difference about the end of 
the 1st cent. a.d. But the difference is small in 
articles of faith (see art. Bigambara). 

The sources for the history of the Bigambaras are 

1 See Bfihler, Ypigt, Ind. L (1892] 871 

3 It is, however, curious that another tradition states ; * In 
India after the time of the Nanda kings the law of the Jinas 
will heoome scarce * (Pailmctck(kHv(t, hpcdx. 42). Ferhaps this 
refers more specially to Magadha and the adjoining countries, 
where, under the reign of the Sfauryas, Buddhism soon attained 
the pmrion of a popular religion, and must hare become a 
formidable rival of Jmclsm* 

» See the contents of the work given in the Introduction to the 
text in the BihU Ind. edition. 

4 The oldest gurvavaii known is that by Munlsundara, A.n. 
1410, ed* Benares, 1906. 

0 A full bibliography of thk subject Is contained in Gudrlnot, 
Mmd de jfcfiSna, p. 370 ff., and M^ortoifo 

graphUiodnOt p. 

s See K. Beumann, in Ind. xvil P.S861 91 ft 

7 See ZDMG xxxviU. [1884] 1 % 
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of a similar kind to those of the Svetam haras, but 
later in date. The Digambara line of patriarchs 
is quite distinct from that of their rivals, except 
that they agree in the names of the first patriarch, 
Jambu, and the 6th, Bhadrahahu, who, according 
to the Digamharas, emigrated at the head of the 
true monks towards the South._ From Bhadrahahu 
dates the gradual loss of their sacred literature, 
as stated above. The inscriptions furnish ample 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of 
their ancient schools {ganas) ; hut they do not 
quite agree in all details with the more modern 
tradition of the paUavalis, According to the 
latter, the main church [mula'Sahgha) divided into 
four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Siihha, and Deva, about 
the end of the 1st cent. A.B. 

LiTE|RATURE.--Som 0 of the more important works and 
treatises have been cited in the art. ; a full bibliography has 
been given by A. GuSrinot, Jffssai* d^e bibliogTaphte jaina, Paris, 
1907, to which the reader is referred for all questions of detail. 
Of new mon^raphs on the subject (besides the old one by 
G. Biihler, Uber die indisehe Secte der Jainas, Vienna, 1887, 
tr. J. Burgess, London, 1903) the following will be found useful : 
Margaret Stevenson, JNfotes on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910 ; 
Herbert Warren, Jainism, in Western Garb, as a Solution to 
Life’s great Problems, Madras, 1912 ; H. L. Jhaveri, The First 
Principles of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910. For transla- 
tions of some of the principal texts see H. J acobi, ‘ Jaina SOtras,’ 
SBE xxii., xlv. [im, 1895J. HERMANN JaCOBI. 

JALAL AL-DIN ROmL— Muhammad Jalal 
al-din, commonly known as Maulana (‘ our Master 
Jalal al-din Rumi, was born at Balkh in eastern 
Persia in a.d. 1207 and died in 1273 at Qoniya 
(Iconium) in Rcim (Asia Minor) ; whence the epi- 
thet ^Rumi,’ which he sometimes employs as a 
taJchalhcs, or pen-name, in his lyrical poems. 
When Jalal was only a few years old, his father, 
Muhammad ibn $usain al-Khatibi al-Bakri, 
generally called Baha al-din Walai, was obliged 
to leave Balkh in consequence of a court intrigue 
which aroused against him the auger of the reign- 
ing sovereign, ‘Ala al-dln Muhammad Xhwarizm- 
shah. The exiled family, after long wanderings, 
in the course of which they visited Nishapur, 
Baghdad, and Mecca, arrived at Malatya (Melitene) 
on the upper Euphrates, and, having stayed there 
four years, moved farther westward to Laranda 
(now Qaraman) in Asia Minor. Finally, seven 
years later, Baha al-din was invited by the Seljuk 
prince, ‘Ala al-din Kaiqubad, to Qoniya. He 
died here in A.B. 1231. Jalal had already married 
a lady named Gauhar Khatiiii, daughter of Lala 
Sharaf al-din of Samarkand, who bore him two 
sons. One of these, Sultan Walad, is the author 
of a mystical poem, the Eababndma, which, though 
written in Persian, contains 166 couplets in the 
Seljak dialect of Turkish — the earliest important 
specimen of West Turkish poetiw that we possess 
(see E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Foetry, i. 
152). 

After several years of study at Aleppo and 
Damascus, Jalal returned to Qoniya, where he 
was appointed professor and gained a great re- 
putation for learning. About this time he seems 
to have devoted himself to theosophy under the 
guidance of Burhan al-din of Tirmidh, one of his 
father’s pupils ; but the crisis of his spiritual life 
was his meeting with Shams al-din of Tabriz, a 
wandering dervish who came to Qonijra in A.B. 
1244 and vanished mysteriously — according to one 
legend, he was killed in a riot— in 1246. This illi- 
terate God-intoxicated man exerted upon Jalal an 
extraordinary personal influence almost amount- 
ing to possession, which was bitterly resented by 
his numerous disciples at QSniya. To escape from 
their persecution Shams al-to left the city and 
returned only a short time before his death. 
During his absence Jalal composed part of the 
enormous collection of mystical odes entitled 
Dt/mn4 Shanis4 Tahmd; the rest beldngs to a 


later period, but nearly the whole work is written 
in the name of his beloved teacher and friend. 
Jalal founded — in memory, it is said, of Shams al- 
din — the Maulavi order of dervishes with their 
peculiar dress and whirling dance ; and some of 
these hymns, first uttered in moments of ecstatic 
rapture, are still chanted by the Mania vis, whose 
headquarters remain at Q'oniya to the present 
day. In the Dwan Jalal’s poetical genius is not 
hampered by didactic motives, and he sings out 
of the fullness of his heart,* here he very often 
soars on the wings of pantheistic enthusiasm to 
heights that few Sufi poets have been able to 
approach. 

Probably about A.D. 1260, at the instigation of 
his favourite pupil, H'lsam al-din, he be- 

gan to compose the most celebrated of his works 
and perhaps the greatest mystical poem of any 
age, the Mathnam-i McCnavl, or ‘Spiritual Coup- 
lets,’ in six books containing altogether some 
27,000 verses. The Mathnavl may be described 
as a medley of anecdotes, dialogues, allegories, 
and discursive theosophical speculations. Each 
book, however, forms an independent whole and 
has an inward, though not always obvious, unity 
of its own. Such difficulties as occur are generally 
due to the abstruse nature of the subject ; the nar- 
rative portions are written in a plain style, singu- 
larly free from rhetorical conceits. Prolix, dis- 
connected, and sometimes tedious though it be, 
the Mathnam stands unrivalled as a comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly characteristic exposition of 
the religious philosophy of Persia — an exposition 
which is inspired by intense moral feeling and 
illuminated by many beautiful and profound 
thoughts. 

While no attempt can he made to describe the 
author’s doctrines in detail, a few salient points 
may he noticed. Jalal al-din is a pantheist in the 
sense that he identifies all real being with God 
and regards the world of phenomena as a mere 
image of the divine ideas reflected from the dark- 
ness of not-being ; the universe in itself is nothing, 
and God alone really exists. Every atom of the 
universe reflects some attribute of God, but man 
is the microcosm which reflects them all. In him 
light and darkness meet; he is compounded of 
awe and mercy, hell and heaven, and in virtue of 
this double nature, which God ofiered to him as a 
trust {amdnat) and which he voluntarily accepted 
{Qur^ctn xxxiii. 72), he is responsible for his actions 
and can choose good or evil. Admitting for prac- 
tical purposes the existence of evil, the poet is 
careful to guard himself against dualism : he holds 
that evil is a negation of real being, or that, in so 
far as it has a positive character, it tends to good. 
He insists repeatedly on the supreme value of love 
as the unitive and purifying element in religion. 
Those who love Goa will discern the soul of good- 
ness everywhere and will realize the unity under- 
lying all differences of creed and ritual ; not only 
will a moral transformation he wrought in them 
by grace of God, but they will pass utterly away 
from selfhood and individuality, which are the 
great obstacles to absorption in the divine life. 
Another noteworthy doctrine is that of the evolu- 
tion of the soul through ascending grades of being 
— mineral, vegetable, animal, human, angelic — be- 
fore its final return to the source whence it sprang. 
Besides the Blvan and the Mathnavl, Jalal al-din 
is the author of a prose treatise hearing the title 
FiU mdflhi, several copies of which are preserved 
at Constantinople. 

Litbraturb,— - i. JAfe and doctnn«.— The most authoritative 
Persian biography of JalaJ al-din is contained in the Manaqib 
alfdrifin ty Anaki, a pupil of the poet's grandson OhalaM 
‘Arif, of whicli J. Redhouse has translated copious extracts (see 
below). Further information will be found in the translations 
of the Mathnaci and Bio&n and also in the following works : 
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E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia^ London, 1906, ii. 
516-626 ; H. Ethd, Morgeiilundur.he StudieUt Leipzig, 1870, 
pp. 95-124, and in GIrP ii, (1896-1904) 287-292 ; E. J. W. 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, i. 146-163. 

ii. Mathnavl . — The Mathnavl has been frequently reprinted in 
the East with and without commentaries in Persian or Turkish. 
There are English versions of bk. i. by J. Redhouse, London, 
1881, with biographical introduction translated from the work 
of Afiaki ; and of ok. ii. by C. E. Wilson, London, 1910, with a 
full commentary. An abstract of the whole poem, toother 
with an excellent account of the principal doctrines by E. H. 
Whtnfield, was published in 1887 in Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
and a second edition appeared in 1898. 

iii. Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, — Complete edition in Persian, 
Lucknow, 1884; selected odes, Tabriz, 1803, and Lucknow, 
1878. Translations : A. von Rosenzwei^*, Ausxoahl aus den 
Diyaanen Mewlana Dschdaleddin Jiumi, Persian text with 
German verse tr., Vienna, 1838; R. A. Nicholson, Selected j 
Poems from the Dwdn4 Shams4 Tabriz, Persian text with 
prose tr., introduction, and notes, Cambridge, 1898; W. 
Hastie, The Festival of Spring, from the Divan of Jehlleddin, 
rendered in English ghazels after Bficlcert’s versions, Glasgow, 

1903. BfiyifOLD A. Nicholson. 

JALANDHARA. — Jalandbara (Jullunder) is 
the name of a town (lat. Sr 20' N., long. 75'’ 35' E.), 
district, and division in the Panjah. The ‘ division ’ 
includes the ‘districts’ of Jalandhar (Jullunder), 
Hoshyarpur, and Kangra. The ancient kingdom, 
called Trigarta hy the Hindus and J aland hara by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwan^) 
in the 7th cent., included, like the modern ‘divi- 
sion,’ both the hill country of Kangra and the plain 
of Jalandhar. The latter is associated in Hindu 
mythology with an eponymous demon, on whose 
hack the town is supposed to he built, and the 
neighbourhood is regarded as holy ground, pilgrim- 
ages to which are meritorious. The fort of KS,ngp& 
(Nagarkot), formerly considered one of the strongest 
places in India, possesses the famous Brahmanical 
temple of Mata Devi, or Vajre^vari Devi, thrice 
desecrated hy the Muhammadans, and mostly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1905, as well as some 
Jain shrines and images, but no Jains now reside 
there. At Juaiamukhi (‘flaming mouth’), about 
20 miles S,E. of Kangra, a discharge of inflam- 
mable gas from a fissure at the base of a high 
range of hills is honoured with great veneration 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, twice visited 
Jalandhar in A.D. 634 and 643. The capital was 
then described as being ‘ the royal city of Northern 
India,’ and the Baja was specially selected by king 
Har§a (Siladitya), the paramount sovereign, to 
escort the ‘ Master of the Law ’ when on his return 
journey to China, An earlier unnamed Ka^ of 
uncertain date, who had become a convert to JBud’* 
dhism, is said to have been given by the paramount 
power ‘sole control of matters relating to Bud- 
dhism in all India,’ and to have been vested, in 
his capacity of Protector of the Faith, with juris- 
diction to reward and punish monks impartially 
without distinction of persons. The same prince 
was believed to have travelled all through India 
and to have erected stitpas (topes) and monasteries 
at the sacred sites ; but no record confirming these 
statements of the pilgrim has been discovered. 
Although Buddhism was decadent in most parts 
of N. fiidia during the 7th cent., it was still the 
dominant religion at Jalandhar, where the Buddhist 
monasteries, served by more than 2000 brethren, 
students of both ‘ vehicles,’ exceeded fifty in num- 
ber, while the Brahmanical temples of the Saiva 
sect of Paiupati were only three, with about 500 
votaries. Probably the Buddhist worship survived 
until the Muhammadan conquest early in the 11th 
century. The armies of Islam could, not endure 
the multitude of images displayed in Buddhist 
establishments, and made an end of monks and 
monasteries wherever they found them. The 
brethren at Jalandhar made a special study of the 
Ahhidhatimt, or metaphysical, section of the canon, 
and Hium Tsiang studied an AhhidTumm com- 


mentary for four months in 634 under tiie guidance 
of a teacher named Chaiidravarua. The compila- 
tion of such commentaries i.s rec.orded to have (been 
the business of the Council assembled by the Ku^an 
monarch Kaniska {q.v,), probably in or about A.r. 
100. But in the opinion of the Japanese scholar, 
Takakusu, 

‘all arguments about the Oounuil and its works will b© value- 
less until the Mahflmbhdi^d — a»i enoi(tlopai(lia of Buddhist 
philosophy— -is translated into one of the European languagen.' 
lie holds that the Council was merely an assembly of the ad- 
herents of the Ilinayana school of the SarvOstivadiM (JllAS, 
1906, p. 416). 

Hiuen Tsiang had no doubt that the Council 
met in Kashmir, presumably at the capital, and 
his account of its proceedings forms part of his 
description of the valley. He tells us that king 
Kaniska proposed that the sittings should be held 
in the plains of Gandhara, hut that objection was 
taken to the heat and damp there. A suggestion 
to assemble at llajagriha, the ancient capital of 
Magadha (Bihar) was also rejected, and ultimately 
it was decided to hold the Council in Kashmir. 
The commentaries authorized by the assembly are 
said to have been engraved on copper-plates and 
deposited in a stiipa. It is pos.sihle that they may 
still exist among the now insignificant ruins of 
Pandrethan, Asoka’s capital, which lie to the south- 
east of ’Srinagar, or Pravarasenapura, founded by 
a Baja of Saiva faith, perhaps during the 6th cen- 
tury. A rival tradition alleged that the Council 
was held at the Kuvana or Tamasavana monastery 
of Jalandhar, and the Tibetan historian of Bud- 
dhism, TtonS-tha, wilting in A.B. 1608, was of 
opinion that this tradition was supported hy the 
weight of learned authority (Schiefner, Tdlrctndth^, 
p, 60). But the precise testimony of Hiuen Tsiang, 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, obviously 
is entitled to more credence, and the fact may be 
accepted that most of the sittings of the Council 
were held in Kashmir. It is possible that the 
assembly may have met first in a monastery at or 
near Jalandhar, and may have adjourned to Kash- 
mir for the hot season, Paramartha (499-569), the 
author of the Lift of Vamihandhu, fully confirms 
the tradition that Kashmir was the place of meet- 
ing of the Council {JBAS, 1905, pp. 38, 52). 

LmaATOH*.— A, Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, Arohmol, Surv, Rep, v. (Oalcutta, 1882) ; Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Obwang), Travels, tr. S. Beal (Boston, 1885) and 
T. Watters (London, 1904-05); S. Beal, The Life of Eiwn 
Tsiang, do. 1888 : RdjatarahgiV'K tr. M, A. Stein, Westminster, 
1900: F, A. Schiefner, TarandWs Qmh,, St. Petersburg, 
1869; JjRAS, 1006; art. ♦ Jullunder District * \nlGI xiv, [1908] 
221-281. Vlh*OBNT A. SMITH. 

JAMBUKESWARAM (Skr. Jamhuht^ara, a 
title of Siva, ^Lord of t\i^ jemhu, or rose-apple 
tree,’ under an old specimen of which, much vener- 
ated, the symbol of the god is placed). — famous 
Saiva temple in Srirangam Island in the 

Trichinopoli District of the Madras Presidency, 
It rivals the more famous Vai^nava temple at 
Srirangam in arehiteotural beauty, interest, and 
possibly in antiquity. The which is the 
object of worship is one of the five known as * ele- 
mental,’ the ^element* being in this case water, by 
which it is surrounded (for the other ‘ elemental ’ 
Ungas see Madras Manual of Administration, 
iiL [1893] 429 f. ). According to Fergusson, 

* the first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, hut it 
leads direct to the centre of a hall containing' some 400 pillars. 
On the right these open to a tank fed by a perpetual spring 
which is one of the wonders of the pltwse. The corresponding 
space on the left was intended to be occupied by the 600 columns 
requirite to make up the KKM), but was never completed. [There 
are, in reality, 796 columns, or, in aii, 988, if the 143 round the 
little tank which adjoins the hall be add^.j Between the two 
gopuras (entrance gates) of the second enclosure is a very 
beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to the door of the 
sanctuary, which, however, makes no show exterimlly. and 
access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane ’ (HisL of 
Ind. and East. Arch,, p. 366), 
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He fixes the date of the buOding about A.D. 
1600 ; one inscription, however, is said to be dated 
A.D. 1480. Formerly, when sectarian jealousy was 
less intense, the image of Vi§nu used to be brought 
for one day in the year into a coco-nut grove within 
tlie enclosure of the rival temple, but owing to 
sectarian disputes this practice has now been aban- 
doned. 

Litkratok. 15.— J. Fergrusson, UisU of Indian and BasUm 
Architecture^ London, 1876, p. 365 ; IGl xxiii. [1908J 109 f. 

W. Crookb. 

JAMNOTRl (Skr. Yamund’avatdra-'purl^ ‘city 
of the appearance of the Jumna’). — A sacred place 
of the Hindus near the source of the river Jumna j 
lat. 31“ 1' N. ; long. 78“ 28' E. ; in the State of Garh- 
wal, United Provinces, India. The river rises from 
the group of mountains know as Bandarpunch, 
*monkey\ tail,’ the height of which is 30,731 ft, 
at Jamnotri, at an elevation of 10,549 ft. above sea 
level. Close to the source of the river from a 
glacier there is a hot spring. 

‘Prom a rock which projects from the snow a ainall rill 
descends during the day, about 3 leet wide and very shallow, 
being only the result of a shower of spray produced hy the 
snow melting- under the sun's rays. Below this the snow-bed 
is intersected with rifts and chasms, caused by the falling in 
of the snow as it is melted by the steam of the boiling spring 
beneath it. The rill finds its way through crevices formed in 
the snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which gush numer- 
ous springs of water of nearly boiling heat [194-7" Pahr.] *, and the 
abeam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them so 
as to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roofs of 
marble, and further causes a copious shower, which affords the 
principal supply to the Jumna’ (Atkinson, Eimalayan Gaz. 
lii. 876). 

The place is a resort of pilgrims, but is not so 
popular as Gaugotri [q.v. )> the source of the Ganges. 

Litbratore.— E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer^ Alla- 
habad, 1882-84, jii. 376; T, Skinner, JSxcursiona in India, 
London, 1838, i. 296 ff. ; IGI xiv. [1908] 61. 

W. Ceooke. 

JANSENISM. — Jansenism, a religious revival 
within, the Church of Home, originated in the 17tli 
cent, and is hardly yet extinct. Although its 
history is connected chiefly with France, its first 
home was the Flemish University of Louvain ; and 
it bears the name of its chief Flemish apostle, 
Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. Jansen (1585- 
1638) was horn of humble parents at Accoy in 
the province of Utrecht, and educated at Louvain, 
where he formed a momentous friendship with a 
French fellow-student, Jean du Vergier de Han- 
ranne (1581-1643), who presently introduced his 
ideas to France. Jansen rose to be tutor and pro- 
fessor at Louvain ; in 1636 he was appointed bishop 
of Ypres, hut died within two years of his elevation. 
In 1640 his executors published the work of his life- 
time; Augustinus, seu doatrina S* Augustmi de 
humance natures cegritudine, sanitate et medicina 
adversns Felagianos et Massilienses. This bulky 
treatise is the chief monument of a controversy 
that had raged at Louvain ever since its great pro- 
fessor Baius, otherwise Michael de Bay (1513-89), 
had revolted against the traditional Scholasticism 
of the college lecture-rooms. Mediaeval theology 
boasted itself a Jides queerens intellectum, making 
clear to reason the dogmas that faith already ac- 
cepted ; and reason, to the mediaeval mind, meant 
the categories of Aristotle. With their help, it 
was thought that all the mysteries of religion could 
be translated into clear, coherent language ; and, 
in pursuance of this end, the Schoolmen raised a 
gigantic monument of subtle dialectic, wherein 
they claimed that every article in the creed found 
its precise metaphysical equivalent. As time went 
on, however, the world grew increasingly dissatis- 
fied with their performance. Simple souls were 
bewildered. They felt that faith and grace and 
love, when arrayed in all the pomp of logical 
abstraction, were woefully unlike an tha;t they 
mean to the unsophisticated human heart. Ac- 


cordingly they accused the Church of having over- 
intellectualized religion ; the Flemish Huguenots 
told King Philip li. that it had ‘ brouili6 la sapience 
liumaine parmy la sapience divine.’ Their protest 
was in some degree supported by de Bay and other 
moderate Catholics, who were in favour of making 
all reasonable concessions to the Reformation. 
They felt that scholasticism, in its enthusiasm for 
logic, had let theology drift out of touch with 
Christian feeling and experience. ‘ Divines talk of 
sin,’ wrote de Bay (Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 

. 75), ‘as though it were a clever puzzle invented 

y some visionary dreamer, which must be pondered 
over and believed, although nobody could feel or 
grasp it,’- Under his leadership an anti-Scholastic 
tradition grew up at Louvain, of which Jansen be- 
came the great exponent. In the preface to his 
Augustinus he declares that the first great enemy 
of God is Aristotle, the arcli-logician. His pura, 
puta philosophia may be well enough suited to the 
investigation of physical phenomena ; it is utterly 
out of place in a discussion of spiritual things. It 
engenders a blind trust in argument ; and argument 
transforms theology into a kind of dialectical til ting- 
match, where everything is open to question, and 
nothing is held sacred or assured. * What is held 
probable to-day will be considered false to-morrow, 
and the certainty of yesterday becomes the paradox 
of to-day.* Thus was theology become ‘ a tower of 
Babel for confusion, and a Cimmerian region for 
obscurity.’ 

Where find a remedy for this state of things? 
Jansen appealed to Augustine — raised up by God’s 
Providence to be the eternal and victorious foe of 
Aristotle. To follow him was to escape from the 
frosty intellectualism of the Schoolmen ; for Augus- 
tine, although more than a match in logic for the 
doughtiest Aristotelian who ever lectured in the 
Schools, had never hesitated to appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the feelings ; his works owed even more 
to his ‘ charity ’ than to his brain. Again, to follow 
Augustine was to escape for ever from the insta- 
bility of the theologians. He had always taught 
that faith and reason have nothing to do with each 
other. Divine truth in no way dejpends on the 
vagaries of the human mind; it is determined 
solely by prescriptions and traditions flowing 
straight from the Fountainhead. In other words, 
it is given by God — not made by the hand of man. 
And what is true of faith is also true of works. 
Left to ourselves, we can neither think nor act 
aright. All that is good in us is the fruit of grace 
implanted in the individual heart by the hand of 
God Himself. Jansen’s three volumes are an in- 
terminable elaboration of this central thesis. The 
changes are incessantly rung on the absolute neces- 
sity of grace, on the blindness of the human in- 
tellect and the weakness of the human will, until 
commonplace Catholics began to rub their eyes, 
and ask whether the bishop of Ypres was anything 
better than a Calvinist in disguise. They were 
wrong. Strongly as Jansen held to the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of individual sanctification by the 
direct personal agency of God, he held quite as 
strongly to the other side of the Augustinian system 
— ^to the Oimtas Dei, or Visible Church, wherein the 
Redeemer becomes J^erpetually re-incamate, genera- 
tion after generation. Thus communion with the 
Visible Church— acceptance of its dogmas, partici- 
pation in its sacraments — was absolutely necessary 
for salvation. The Church, as it were, provided 
the dry bones of righteousness ; the inward witness 
of the Spirit clotjied the skeleton with flesh. Hence, 
during their long struggle with the Roman authori- 
ties, none of Jansen’s followers dreamed of casting 
loose from Rome. 

Moreover, all their surroundings indisposed them 
from any sympathy with the Reformation. J ansen 
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spent most of his life at Louvain, the frontier-citadel 
of Rome over against Presbyterian Holland ; there 
he more than once crossed swords with the great 
Calvinist controversialist, V oetins, still remembered 
for his attacks on Descartes. And he probably 
owed his mitre to the favour with which the Spanish 
Viceroy at Brussels had received his Mctrs Gallicm 
(1635), a fiery political pamphlet attacking Louis 
XIII. of France for having allied himself with the 
heretical powers of Northern Europe during his 
long hght with Spain and Austria, traditional 
champions of the papacy. On the other hand, 
Jansen, like de^ Bay before him, may well have 
dreamed of beating the Protestants with their own 
weapons, and proving that— given a strong infusion 
of Augustinian doctrine— Rome could be as truly 
evangelical as Wittenberg or Geneva. Certainly 
this idea appealed much to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, du Vergier de Hauranne. He came of a 
wealthy family near Bayonne, and was eduf ated at 
Louvain, where he made Jansen’s acquaintance. 
After his ordination he spent some years as con- 
fidential secretary to the bishop of Poitiers ; in 1620 
the bishop made over to him the * commendatory ’ 
(or sinecure) abbacy of Saint Cyran, a Benedictine 
monastery in central France. Thenceforward he 
was generally known as Monsieur de Saint Cyran. 
At Poitiers he was often brought in contact with 
the Huguenots ; for Touxaine was the centre of 
French Protestantism. And experience soon con- 
vinced him that their reconciliation with the Roman 
Church was impossible, until the Church set its 
affairs in order. Accordingly he settled in Paris, 
and there started on a vigorous campaign to bring 
the Church’s disorders to an end. 

The disorders in question were fruits of the Wars 
of Religion in the previous century. After thirty 
years’ lighting about theology, most Frenchmen 
were sick of the very name of dogma. As the long 
struggle had ended with the conversion of Henry 
17. to Rome, most of them were willing enough to 
call themselves Catholics, and ‘ perform the ancient 
ceremonies of their country with a decent modera- 
tion,’ as one of their own great writers enjoins. 
But independent spirits were drifting away from 
Christianity altogether to a purely natural religion 
untainted by sectarian bickerings — a religion of 
noble self-respect and disinterested love of duty, 
learnt from Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, Such 
minds felt no need of grace or redemption : was 
not the wise man sufficient unto himself? As for 
the frivolous many, they were frankly weary of 
religion altogether ; and the Church’s only chance 
of luring them back within its fold was to pitch its 
standard of ‘ decent moderation * as low as possible. 
This view soon dawned on the Jesuits and the more 
worldly-wise among the clergy. They argued that 
severity in pulpit and confessional only scared sin- 
ners away altogether; thereby their money and 
influence were lost to the Church, and their souls 
robbed of the priceless benefit of priestly absolu- 
tion. Accordingly, through their casuists— writers 
of official text-books on the management of the 
confessional— they entered on a vigorous campaign 
to force priests to be lax. The kind of question that 
a confessor might ask was rigorously defined. He 
must be satisfied with the merest snow of repent- 
ance. He must always lean towards the most 
‘benign’ interpretation of the law; and for his 
guidance the casuists ran many an ingenious 
coaeh-and-four through inconvenient enactments. 
Not that they went as far as some of their Pro- 
testant critics imagined. They did not legitimate 
grave sins; their object was to show that the 
Church’s minimum standard was no higher than 
that of the average man or woman of tlie world. 
Wliat did it matter if this level was miserably 
low ? The less the casuists dared ask of the sinner, 


the more they trusted to the miraculous efficiency 
of sacramental grace. By hook or by crook get 
him to the confessional, and the magical words 
of absolution would make him a new man. 

On both Jesuits and Neo-Stoics Saint Cyran 
waged a relentless war, for he held that Iwth were 
infected by the same deadly error on the subject 
of grace. The Stoics ignored it altogether. Their 
theory set before man a high ideal, and left him to 
carry it out by himself os best he might ; and Saint 
Cyran’s criticisms of Stoic practice forestall the 
famous saying of Pascal that those who set out 
to be angels generally end atuong the beasts. The 
Jesuits certainly did not ignore the necessity of 
sacramental grace. But they said that, if a man 
wished for it, he must take the first step himself, 
and merit grace by coming to confession. For 
grace, on their principles, never took the lead ; its 
business was to complement and continue what 
human nature had begun. That being so, they 
argued that it was unjust to ask men for more 
than they were fully capable of performing ; God 
must perforce be satisfied with whatever the casu- 
ists thought it fair and reasonable of Him to expect. 
Saint Cyran brought all the batteries of Jan.sen’s 
theology to bear on this position. He refused to 
ask what a man could do simply by himself ; the 
question was how much he could ao when borne 
up on the wings of grace. And whether he was so 
upborne depended in no way on himself ; God did 
not ask His creatures to choose whether they would 
accept grace or refuse it. The mass of mankind 
He left to perish in their sins. On the few whom 
He elected to save grace descended like a whirlwind 
— irresistibly, unfailingly, victoriously. There were 
‘ thunder-claps and visible upsets’ — a sudden, often 
violent, awakening. ‘In every true conversion,’ 
wrote Saint Cyran in his Spiritual LetUrSy ‘ God 
speaks at least once to the soul as distinctly as on 
the road to Damascus He spoke to St. Paul, model 
of all penitents.’ There followed a long course of 
internal repentance and external penitential disci- 
pline, carried out under expert guidance ; was not 
»t. Paul himself ‘directed^ by Ananias immedi- 
ately after his conversion? At last the sinner 
emerged a new creature, living only for religion. 
To all other interests he was dead. Even the most 
innocent — art and literature, family ties, civic and 
professional duties— might prove dangerous rivals 
to the love of God, and were therefore better away. 
But for such a man the cloister is the only place, 
and of this Saint Cyran was well aware. As his 
first biographer says* he strove hard ‘happily to 
depeople earth, and give new citizens to Heaven,’ 
by driving most of his hearers into convents. 

Hence it is scarcely surprising that his first cele- 
brated disciple should have been a nun. This was 
Ang^lique Ama^d (1691-1661), abbess of Port 
Royal des Champs, a Cistercian convent near Ver- 
sailles. She had early revolted against the spiritual 
deadness around her, and embarked on various 
schemes of reform. But all her efforts had been 
tentative and uncertain, until Saint Cyran appeared 
to give her the precise kind of guidance that she 
needed. In return, she furnished his doctrine with 
a local habitation and a name ; within a very few 
years Port Royal became the headquarters of the 
Jansenist party. Ang^lique enlisted in its ser- 
vice her large and influential family— notably her 
brother, Antoine (1612-94), one of the most 
promising young divines in France. Her convent 
opened in the capital a daughter-house, known 
as Port Royal de Paris. At the abbey gates a 
little group of masculine adherents formed tlie 
‘ hermits of Fort Royal,’ who lived an austere semi- 
monastic life, although bound together by no vow. 
Under the guidance of Antoine Amauld, they 
poured forth an ever-increasing flood of devotional 
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iiterature remarkable for its literary style. Both 
nuns and hermits oj^ened * little schools’ for the 
children of friends of the movement; Pascal’s 
sister, Jacqueline, was a teacher in the one, and 
Eacine a ijupii in the other. So successful was 
the party that it soon excited the suspicions of 
Eichelieu’s police ; in 1638 Saint Cyran was arrested 
as a disturber of ecclesiastical peace, and kept in 
mdson till the Cardinal’s death (December 1642). 
Then he was at once released ; but his health had 
been broken by his confinement, and he died in 
October 1643. 

The leadership of the Jansenist party at once 
devolved on Antoine Arnauld, who had just pub- 
lished (August 1643) a TraiU de, la com- 

munion, which for the first time set the Jansenist 
case before the general reader. The Augustinus, 
written in Latin, had been too learned; Saint 
Cyran’s devotional works were at once too mon- 
astic and too inspirational — too full of ‘thunder- 
claps and visible upsets.’ Arnauld, scion of a 
family of lawyers, used the language of his country, 
and imported into theology all the hard-headed 
caution of his race. He dealt with the manage- 
ment of the confessional, a subject of interest to 
every one. And he dealt with it in a manner in- 
telligible to every one. The casuistical party 
maintained that Catholics were the Chosen People 
— ^members of the One True Church — and that 
God showed His particular favour to them by 
giving them sacraments, which ‘met their efforts 
Half-way,’ that is, made them holy with very little 
trouble on their part. Arnauld’s TraiU directly 
challenged this position. He denied that the mere 
fact of being a Catholic was any recommendation 
in God’s sight. Eeligion did not consist in believ- 
ing a particular opinion, or conforming to a par- 
ticular mode of life ; it meant conversion, becoming 
a new creature. But conversion was no affair of 
a moment; it was a slow and gradual process, in- 
volving a long course of discipline, internal and 
external. How absurd it was of the casuists to 
^ive absolution easily — * like footmen, rather than 
judges ’—to all who chose to ask for it. How could 
a muttered absolution make a sinner a new man ? 

The casuistical party must needs take up so open 
a challenge. They could not discredit the TraiU 
directly, for it had been very favourably received. 
So they concentrated their attacks on the weakest 
point in Amauld’s position, and accused the Augtts- 
tinus of renewing the Predestinarian heresies of 
Calvin. The book had ^peared in 1640, and was 
promptly censured by the Inquisition, on the ground 
that it was illegal to write controversial works on 
the subject of grace without special leave from 
Eome. This censure was confirmed by Urban viii. 
in 1642. But various technical objections were 
raised to the legality of this condemnation, and 
a lively war of pamphlets ensued. In July 1649 
seven propositions were denounced to the Sorbonne, 
or Divinity Faculty of Paris University. Two of 
these, taken from the Frign&ntc communion, were 
soon dropped; the other fiive made up what Bossuet 
called the soul of the Augustinus, though only the 
first proposition of the five was textually extracted 
from it. They run as follows : 

(1) Tliere are commandments which good men cannot obey, 
however hard they try, (2) In the state of fallen nature, inter- 
nal grace is never resisted. (3) To make actions in the state of 
fallen nature meritorious or otherwise, it is not requisite that 
they should be free from internal necessity, but only from ex- 
ternal constraint. (4) The Semi-Pelagian heresy consisted in 
teaching that men can choose whether they will accept grace or 
reject it. (6) It is a Semi-Pelagian error to say that Ohriat died 
for all men. 

These five Propositions gave rise to heated debates 
in the Soichonne, until Arnauld’s supporters, find- 
ing themselves, in a minority, appealed to the law- 
courts on a* question of privilege, and the whole 
question was referred to the, Assembly of the 


Clergy meeting iii the following year. But the 
Assembly also was divided in opinion. In April 
1651, eighty-five bishops wrote to Pope Innocent X., 
begging him to condemn the Propositions ; eleven 
other bishops wrote deprecating the action of their 
colleagues. Innocent appointed a commission forth- 
with to examine into the whole question, with the 
help of advocates on both sides. Early in 1653 the 
commission reported ; and on the strength of its 
findings Innocent declared all five Propositions 
heretical. 

At first the Jansenists made light of his judg- 
ment. In the 17 th cent, few Frenchmen believed 
in papal infallibility. Eome was looked on as a 
country where diplomatic intrigue went for more 
than theological scholarship, and one pontificate 
might easily undo the work of another. The 
Jesuits might manage to hoodwink Innocent X. ; 
Port Eoyal could afford to wait till he gave place 
to a pope less amenable to their infiuence. Accord- 
ingly Arnauld temporized. He began by denying 
that Jansen was hbuched by the censure at all. 
Only one of the five Propositions was a literal 
extract from the Augustinus ; and that one, 
though liable to Calvinistic misconstruction, was 
also capable of being read in the orthodox Catho- 
lic sense given it by Augustine, Jansen’s master. 
Hence, to condemn the disciple was to condemn 
the Doctor of grace. The bishops replied that 
Innocent had condemned the Propositions in the 
precise sense intended W Jansen ; and their asser- 
tion was confirmed by Innocent’s successor, Alex- 
ander VIL, in October 1656. Arnauld had already 
been expelled from the Sorbonne, in spite of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (Jan. 1656-March 1657), begun 
in an attempt to save him. Early in 1657 the 
Assembly of the Clergy imposed on every priest, 
monk, and nun in France a ‘ Formulary,’ or decla- 
ration, that the Propositions really were in Jansen’s 
book. For a while, however, the Formulary hung 
fire. Although in a small minority, the Jansenists 
had powerful hackers among both bishops and 
judges. Public opinion was impressed by the 
Provincial Letters, and still more by the so-called 
‘miracle of the Holjr Thom’ (March 24, 1656), 
when Pascal’s little niece, Marguerite P^rier, was 
suddenly cured of an ulcerated eye by touching a 
relic from the Crown of Thorns in the convent 
chapel at Port Eoyal. But the respite was short ; 
for in 1660 a new and most powerful enemy entered 
the lists. Louis xiv. took the reins of government 
into his own hands ; and this great fanatic for uni- 
formity was the last man in the world to tolerate 
a handful of eccentric recluses who believed them- 
selves to be in special touch with Heaven, and 
therefore might at any moment set their conscience 
up against the law. In 1661 he stirred up the 
bishops to enforce signature of the Formulary; and, 
when the Jansenists objected that mere bishops had 
no right to impose it, he got a new Formulary 
drafted by the pope (1664). 

At last the Jansenists found themselves between 
two fires. Were they to sign, or were they not to 
sign? A few of the most consistent were for a 
blank refusal. Just before his death (1662) Pascal 
had declared that the Augustinus was absolutely 
in the right, and the pope absolutely in the wrong. 
Hence to sign the Formulary, without expressly 
excepting Jansen’s name from censure of every 
kind, was to act in a way ‘ abominable before God, 
craven in the sight of man, and of no use whatso- 
ever to those already marked out for destruction.’ 
But the mass of the party followed Arnauld in his 
temporizing tactics. He said that the Formulary 
might he signed by any one who bore in mind the 
common distinction of law and fact. In abstract 
matters of dogma the Church was certainly infal- 
lible. But this infaJllibility ceased so soon as it 
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approached concrete cases of fact ; and it knew no 
more than any one else what was in a particular 
author’s mind when he wrote a certain passage in 
his book. Properly speaking, it had no right to 
pronounce on such questions at all j if it insisted 
on doing so, the most that its decisions could expect 
was the * respectful silence ^ that involves external 
conformity, hut no inward acquiescence. Tacitly 
connived at by many bishops, this position was 
openly accepted by four— those of Alet, Angers, 
Beauvais, and Pamiers. The pope and Louis were 
furious, and there was talk of bringing the offend- 
ing prelates to trial. But all sorts of legal difficul- 
ties arose as to who should try them j for the 
Galilean Church was exceedingly jealous of any 
interference from Rome. While the question was 
still pending, Pope Alexander died. The peace- 
inakers at once stepped in, and persuaded the four 
bishops to make a very ambiguous submission to 
Rome. With this the new and very pacific pope, 
Clement IX., declared himself satisfiea (1669) ; and 
Louis’s ministers, who were utterly weary of the 
whole quarrel, induced him to take tliis opportunity 
of admitting the Jansenists generally to grace. 
Public opinion followed his lead. The nuns of Port 
Royal suddenly found themselves national hero- 
ines ; and Arnauld ended twenty years of hiding 
by a triumphant entry into Paris. 

Jansenist writers treat this ‘ Peace of Clement 
IX.’ as a victory ; really it was the beginning of their 
downfall. They had set out to reform the Church ; 
they ended by having to fight hard for a doubtful 
footing within it. And unoer Arnauld’s leadership 
the party itself had gone down-hill ; a controversial, 
argumentative impulse was shouldering out the 
evangelical. The world admired Arnauld’s talents ; 
but, in admiring, it agreed with Bossuet, who said 
that Arnauld was inexcusable for having wasted 
his great abilities in an attempt to show that 
Jansen had not been condemned. Besides, Louis 
never forgot, and never forgave ; and an incident 
very soon occurred that fanned his wrath to a 
flame. For a long while a sullen contest had 
smouldered between the Government and the 
bishops over the rigaU — the royal prerogative of 
enjoying the temporalities of a vacant bishopric, 
which the Crown lawyers had gradually extended 
into a most vexatious oiirden. The explosion came 
in 1673, when Louis tried to enforce it on the few 
dioceses which had been hitherto exempt. Loud 
protests were raised by the bishops of Alet and 
Fainiers— both well known for their Jansenist 
^mpathies, and both strong opponents of the 
i^ormulaiy. Their action raised a violent storm, 
and led directly to Louis’s quarrel with Innocent 
XI. and the Galilean Declaration of 1682. It also 
determined Louis to make an end for ever of the 
obnoxious sect. He stayed his hand during the 
life of his cousin, Madame de Longueville — once 
the heroine of the JVonefe, and now the great patron 
of Port Royal. On her death (1679} he at once 
proceeded to sharp measures. The nuns of Port 
feoyal were again subjected to persecution ; and 
Arnauld fled from France, never to return. 

Still, to strike at the leaders was one thing ; to 
crush their followers was quite another. What 
was known as * mitigated Jansenism’ — a doctrine 
that just managed to keep within the four comers 
of orthodoxy— found many adherents among the 
clergy. And in lay homes the sjjirit of Port Koyal 
was Kept alive by a hook, which played in me 
later history of Jansenism almost as large a part 
as the AugmUmm itself. This was Le, Nouvmu 
Testament en frangais^ mec des r^Jlexions morales 
mr cha^ue mrset^ en rendre la lecture et la 
m&ditaUon jolus faesZes d ceute gui commencent d s^y 
afpliqmr ; it *waa popularly loiown as Les Eifiez- 
ions mor(deSf and was from the pen of the Ora- 


torian, Pasquier Queanel (1634-1719). In various 
forms and under various titles it went through a 
number of editions between 1008 and 1092, without 
incurring any official censure. Indeed, it was 
formally approved by Noailles, bishop of Clidlons, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, although 
Quesnel’s opinions were well known. In 1685 ho 
had gone to share Arnauld’a exile in Brussels ; and 
on Arnauld’s death (1694) he succeeded to the 
leadership of the party. Meanwhile tlie sale of 
his Bijlexions morales continued to increase, and 
it became the target of an ever-growing hail of 
Jesuit bullets. At last the more sanguine Jansen- 
ists determined to take the offensive themselves. 
In 1701 they consulted tlie Sorbonne as to whether 
it was not enough to receive the condemnation of 
J ansen in ‘ respectful silence. ’ The question stirred 
the fires of fifty years before ; and soon ecclesiasti- 
cal France was in a blaze. In 1703 Louis wrote to 
Clement XI., suggesting that they should take con- 
certed action to put an end to Jansenism for ever. 
Clement replied with the bull Vimam Domini^ 
condemning respectful silence outright (1705). The 
bull only whetted Louis’s appetite. The older he 
grew, and the thicker the disasters of the War of 
Spanish Succession rained upon him, the more the 
ugly superstitious side of his character awoke. 
He became frenziedly anxious to propitiate his 
Maker, and save himself another Blenheim or 
Malplaquet by exterminating the enemies of the 
Church. As the few old ladies left at Port Royal 
refused to accept the Vineam Dominiy their com- 
1 munity was broken up (1709 ) ; their cemetery was 
violated, and the abbey-buildings destroyed. The 
king next proposed to Clement to condemn the 
Eifiexiom morales^ in the moat solemn possible 
form. For some time Clement, a pacific diplomat, 
hung back ; but at last he yielded, and put forth 
the bull Unigenitus (1713). This was a censure 
not only of all that Jansenism said, but of all that 
it had tried to say. Even Fdnelon', although a 
warm admirer of^ the hull, admits that public 
opinion credited it with having condemned St, 
Augustine, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ Himsdf. 
It went altogether beyond the technical questions 
raised by the Augustinus — notably when it dealt a 
heavy blow at the practice of popular Bible-ieading 
lately sprung up among French Catholics. Hence 
I its appearance was the signal for a popular outcry j 
even about fifteen bishops 8upj)otted Cardinal de 
Noailles in refusing to accept it. The next two 
years were spent by the Court in a feverish en- 
deavour to thrust it down their throats ; Noailles 
was saved from deposition only by the death of 
the king in 1715. 

On the accession of the regent Orleans, bigotry 
at once^ve place to cynical indifference. Orleans 
was a free-thinker, and all he cared for was to 
keep the clergy quiet ; hence he always sided with 
the stronger party, in the hope of crush ing out the 
weaker. As the bull was generally unpopular, he 
began by taking the side of its opponents, and 
appointed NoaUtes chief ecclesiastical adviser to 
the Court. But he soon found that he had under- 
rated the strength of the €omtitutionnaireS‘^t\iQi 
thick-and-thln supporters of the bull. Besides, its 
opponents were divided among themselves. Some 
refected the Unigenitm altogether j others were 
willing to accept it with various modificiations. At 
last the stalwarts of the party lost patience with 
its trimmers. In 1717 lour bishops— those of 
Boulogne, Mirepoix, Montpellier, and Senez— 
appealed from the pope to a general Council ; tliey 
were supported by Noailles and a number of others. 
The pope replied that any one who rejected the 
bull thereby cut himself on from communion witli 
the Church of Christ (1718). The Court, foreseeing 
serious risk of a definite breaeh with Rome, called 
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in the services of a committee of moderate bishops, 
among them being Massillon of Clermont, the 
famous pulpit orator. The committee j^roduced 
two documents. One — the Corm de doctrine — was 
a commentary on the bull, explaining away every- 
thing in its provisions that might stick in the gorge 
of an ‘ appellant.’ The second document was a 
letter accepting the Unigmitus in the same sense 
as the pope — which, as the indignant Clement 
pointed out, was often very different from the sense 
laid down in the Corps de doctrine — and at the same 
time condemning some of the most extravagant 
utterances of the bull’s extreme supporters. The 
two documents made up what was known as an 
accommodement, or compromise ; and the Govern- 
ment decreed that any one who signed the com- 
promise should be deemed to have accepted the 
bull, and be free from further molestation. After 
some wavering, Noailles and most of the appellant 
bishops accepted the Government’s terms (1720) ; 
and Jansenism came to an end as an organized 
political force. 

Not that it was by any means dead. The four 
original appellants refused the compromise, and 
* re-appealed ’ to a general Council. The tolerant 
Regent let them alone ; but after his death (1723) 
power passed into the hands of Fleury, former 
tutor to the young king, and an ardent aspirant 
to a cardinars hat. He determined to make an 
example of the most recalcitrant appellant, Bishop 
Soanen of Senez. This old man of over eighty was 
deposed from his bishopric, and exiled to a remote 
monastery in Auvergne. Noailles protested against 
his treatment j but shortly afterwards he died 
(1729), just after having made a humble submission 
to Borne. He was hardly in his, grave before Jan- 
senism burst out again in a new form. Persecution 
generally begets hysteria in its victims, more espe- 
cially when they already accept a strong doctrine 
of conversion. Belief in material miracles goes 
hand in hand with belief in moral ; and even in its 
great days Port Royal could furnish a long list of 
special providences and portents, like the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn. Now that the fortunes of the 
party were at their lowest ebb, these were multi- 
plied a hundredfold. About 1728 the ‘ miracles of 
St. M^dard ’ became the talk of Paris. These were 
a series of astonishing cures — mostly of nervous 
diseases— effected at the tomb of Francois de P^ris 
(1690-1727), a young Jansenist cleric of singularly 
holy life, and a perfervid opponent of the Um~ 
genitns* In 1732 the Government closed the 
cemetery, and gave rise to the famous epigram j 
‘ De par le Boi, defense k Diea 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.* 

From mere miracles it was but a step to apocalyptic 
prophe^ and speaking with tongues. The so- 
called Cbnvulsionnaires worked themselves up, by 
means of^ frightful self-torture, into a state of 
ecstasy, in which they prophesied and cured 
diseases. They were speedily disowned by the 
serious Jansenists, but they dragged on a disreput- 
able existence for many years. In 1772 they were 
still important enough for Diderot to take the field 
against them. A curious law-suit revealed that 
they had a regular organization, with elective 
officers and a common treasury, known as the 
boite d Ferrette (^Perrette’s money-box’), from 
the name of the old lady who was its original 
custodian, 

MeanwlxOe Cardinal Fleury was having much 
ado to enforce the Unigenitus on the clergy gener- 
ally. The French judges were enthusiastically 
Gallican ; and they hated the bull, because it was 
a triumph of their hereditary enemies, the Jesuits 
and the pope. Hence they put every possible 
difficulty in the way of its execution, under their 
fostering care, a belief sprang up that to call one- 


self a * J ansenist,’ and abuse the Unigenitus^ was 
to show oneself a lover of civil and religious liberty. 
And, as the Jesuits grew more and more unpopular, 
the word ‘ Jansenist’ came to mean everything that 
they were not; it stood for a sterling, upright 
character, and a manly hatred of double-dealing 
and shams. Thus the historian Sismondx, who was 
born in 1773, remembered an old gentleman who 
used to boast that he was an atheist, but one of the 
Jansenist sort. Men of this type had much to do 
Avith the eventual suppression of the Jesuits (1773), 
and not a little ivith tne French Revolution. Here 
political Jansenism joined hands with relmous in 
the remarkable figure of the Abh6 Henri Gr^goire 
(1750-1831), sometime constitutional bishop of Blois. 
For religious Jansenism was not dead. The old 
spirit of Port Royal still survived in many a country 
parsonage and convent, and led throughout the 18th 
cent, to chronic conflicts with authority. Often 
the causes of quarrel were trumpery enough ; and 
Jansen’s latter-day descendants did not always 
show themselves reasonable or bi*oad- minded. Still, 
in their dim fashion they upheld the great principle 
of their school — that religion begins and ends a.s an 
inward ‘ touch of the Spirit,’ and over the move- 
ments of that Spirit no Church has jurisdiction. 

Outside France also during the 18th cent, much 
was heard of Jansenism, though the word was 
loosely used to cover a great number of difierent 
meanings. Any one who wished to reform abuses 
— more especially abuses profitable to the Court of 
Rome — ^was at once set clown as a Jansenist. So 
was any priest in any country who tried to keep a 
strict hand over his flock. In Ireland, down to 
quite modern times, Jansenism meant little more 
than a conscientious objection to dancing on Sun- 
day. Much the same is true of Italy, though here 
something of the true spirit of Port Royal inspired 
the efforts of Bishop Scipione de’ Ricci (1741-1810), 
the leading spirit in the ill-fated synod of Pistoia 
(1786). But the most direct heir of Port Royal was 
J ansen’s native country of Holland. Here, ever since 
Jansen’s oivn day, Catholic ecclesiastical affairs had 
been in a great tangle. The Dutch priests clung to 
their ancient right of electing their own archbishop 
of Dtrecht — or, rather, since the archbishopric had 
lapsed at the Reformation, they wished to choose 
their acting bishop, or vicar-general. Rome, on 
the other hand, wanted to assimilate Holland to 
other Protestant countries, where the chief ecclesi- 
astical officer Avas a vicar-apostolic, chosen by the 
pope and directly under his orders. The question 
was all the more burning, since in Holland, as in 
the England of Elizabeth, there were bitter quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the secular parochial clergy. 
The Jesuits Avanted a papal nominee ; the seculars 
held tightly to their local independence. Jansen 
had entered the lists on behalf of the seculars, 
Avhile he Avas still a professor at Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran and Antoine Arnauld had folloAved him, and 
ever since Port Royal had been on the friendliest 
terms Avith Utrecht. The fact was not forgotten 
at Rome. In 1702 the Vicar-General Codde was 
deposed by the pope on a charge of Jansenism. A 
section of the Dutch parish priests refused to 
recognize his deposition, and were supported by 
a number of French * appellant ’ refugees, who 
streamed into Holland after the promulgation of 
the Unigenitus. Codde himself acquiesced, under 
protest, in his deposition ; but his supporters were 
not so meek as he, and eventually organized them- 
selves into a separate community. In 1723 Cor- 
nelius Steenoven was consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht by Dominiq^ue Yarlet, a French missionary 
bishop, who had been deposed by Rome as a 
suspected Jansenist; and suffragan sees were 
afterAvards founded at Haarlem and Deventer. 
Popularly the community has always been knoA;»^n 
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as the Jansenist Church of Utrecht; officially it 
rejects the name of Jansenist, and calls itself the 
Old Koman Catholic Church—* Ue Oud-roomsch- 
katholieke Kerk.’ Necessarily, however, its theo- 
logy ^Years a strongly Jansenist complexion. It 
regards Arnauld’s interpretation of Jansen as 
perfectly orthodox ; and it rejects the Unigemtus 
and the infallibility of the pope. In all other 
respects it adheres strictly to Catholic beliefs and 
practices — the practices of two hundred years ago ; 
for it is rigidly conservative, and boasts that it 
does not move with the times. Of late ^ears, 
however, it has shaken off something of its immo- 
bility. Since 1872 it has been in communion with 
the Old Catholics of Germany, although it by 
no means approves all their departures from 
established Catholic usage. More recently it has 
established a mission in Paris— the * Eglise galli- 
cane’ — and has consecrated a bishop to supervise 
the Old Catholics of England, And, if there is 
any future for free Catholic Churches in Westem 
Europe, Utrecht will undoubtedly be their natural 
starting-point and centre. 

LiTBRATURE.—For the contemporary worlcs see Gustave 
Lanson, Manuel hiUiographique de la liiUrature frangaise 
modeme, ii., Paris, 1910 ; see also the bibliography to ch. iv, of 
vol. Y. of the Cambridge Modem History . The principal modern 
works are : C. A Saiute Beuve, Port-Royal^ 6 vola. and index, 
Paris, 1882; A. K. H., Angilique of Port-Royal^ London, 1905 ; 
A. Le Roy, La France et Rome de 1700 d 1715, Paris, 1892 ; 
A. Gazier, Une Suite d I’histoire de Port-Royal, do. 1906; 
1,. Sechd, Les demiers Jamsdnistea, 8 vols., do. 1891. Theo- 
logical studies are : F. X. Liusenmann, Michael Bairn, und die 
Orimdlegung desJanseniarnua, Tubingen, 1867; J, Paquier,J&« 
Jansinisme, Paris, 1909. For the Church of Utrecht see J. A. 
Gerth van Wyk, art. * Jansenistenkirohe,' PRB'^ viii. 699. 

St. CyEES. 

JAPAN,-— The country of Japan (exclusive of 
Korea consists of more than 40 islands and 
a great number of islets, lying between 50“ 56' and 
2U 45' N. and 156“ 32' and 122“ 6' E., and having 
an area of more than 173,786 sq. miles. Of these 
islands Honshti is the largest, containing nearly 
two-fifths of the total area ; and it has been, and 
is likely to remain, the chief seat of national life. 
But Kyushu, to the south-west of Honshu, is his- 
torically of far greater importance, having been for 
centuries one of the main channels through which 
Asiatic and European influences reached Japan. 

A remarkable feature of Japan is the high ratio 
of coast-line to land area, this being estimated at 
1 : 3i, whereas in Greece and Norway, which have 
the longest coast-lines in Europe, the ratio is 1 : 6. 
The south coast of Honshti and the west coast of 
KyUshfi. have the greatest number of hays and inlets 
— ^which explains the historical fact that the civiliza- 
tion of Japan first began in those islands. 

I. Etbfolocy. — What racial components 
entered into the making of the Japanese people 
properly so called cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy. It seems to be dear, however, that the 
Manohn-Korean, the Mongol, and the Malayan 
types predominate. This is the view propounded 
by E. Baelz, who made the most exhaustive study 
of the question, particularly on the physiological 
side d&r dmUchm GesdUch. fUr Isatur^ und 
Volherkunde OstamTis, no. 28 [1^83]). It is his- 
torically evident that great numbers of Koreans 
constantly migrated to Japan in ancient times ; and 
the oldest annals of Japan seem to indicate that in 
the pre-historic ages there was between her islands 
and the Asiatic continent, particularly S. China, an 
almost constant passing to and fro of the peoples 
on both sides of the water. The Manchu-Korean 
characteristics in the physique of the Japanese are 
the tall, slender figure, somewhat narrow, oval face, 
with no special projection of cheek bones, a straight 
or aquiline nose, more or less slanting ^es, and 
small hands with long, ddicate fingers, f eople of 
this type were probably the first settlers on the 
north coast of Honshti, the province then known 
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by the name of Idzumo. Mongol characteristics 
are a broad face, prominent cheek bones, oblique 
eyes, and a flat nose. The Malayans are said to 
have contributed the most important elements to 
the J apanese race. Their physical characteristics 
are the square-built, well-developed body, gener- 
ally short in stature, and the round face with a 
conspicuous tendency to prognathism. They are 
found in S. China, in the south- western parts of 
Korea, and in all the islands along the eastern 
coasts of the Asiatic continent ; and it h pr(»bable 
that at the dawn of Japanese histoiy they landed 
in KyCLshu and thence pushed their way north 
until they finally conquered the Manelm-Korean 
settlers in Idzumo. These three types are now so 
blended p to make it impossible to trace any single 
one distinctly and exclusively in the features of 
particular individuals. Every Japanese is a com- 
posite, each difi’ering from the rest only in the 
matter of proportion. 

There is, however, a group of people in Japan 
who have preserved their racial distinctness until 
this day. They are the Ainus, the people wdio 
now inhabit the islands north of the Tsugaru 
Strait. It still remains an unsolved question 
whether they were the aborigines of Japan. Some 
assert that a primitive people known as the 
* Koropokgul ’ inhabited the Japanese islands 
previous to the intrusion of the Ainus. In any 
case, it is quite evident that the latter once occupied 
the whole land, but were gradually driven out of 
Kytishu and the main island by later intruders 
from the Asiatic continent or the South Sea Islands. 
Historical records show that the Ainus w'ere once 
fierce, brave fighters, making strong opposition to 
the central government, and not infrequently 
becoming a menace to its security. There was, 
however, a distinct portion of the Ainus who were 
called the nie-f/Sso, the ‘naturalized’ Ainus, in 
contrast to the ara-yiso, the ‘wild’ Ainus, This 
tends to show that Ainu blood is flowing in the 
veins of the Japanese. The Ainu people, unlike 
the Manchu-Koreans or the Mongols, have a very 
close resemblance to some Europeans in physical 
characteristics. They are rather short and thickly 
built; they have prominent foreheads with deep- 
set eyes, bushy eyebrows, often overhanging the 
eyes, and, unlike their Manchu-Korean neighbours, 
wavy hair with heavy beards, and, remarkably 
enough, long divergent eyelashes. There is, ac- 
cordingly, good reason for J. Batchelor, probably 
the best authority upon the Ainus, to hold that 
they belong to the Caucasian race. He maintains 
also that the ‘ Ainu language is Aryan, with the 
marks common to the languages of the six great 
Aryan peoples ’ (cf. W. E. Griras, Tk& Jap* J^ation 
m Mvofutionf p. 5 ; see, farther, art. AiNUS, voL 
i. p. 239 ffi). 6. H. Chamberlain is opposed to this 
view, principally on the ground that the flattening 
of the shin Done difierentiates the Ainus from the 
Auryans {The Language^ Mythology ^ and Gmgraphi’- 
cal NoTnenclature of Japan viewed in the Light 
of Aino Studies^ London, 1895, p. 10 f.). This in- 
volves the question whether there is an Aryan 
element in the physical and mental constitution of 
the Japanese race, 

J. J. Eain declares tliat ‘ Japanese society exhibits a surprls- 
tag^ly large variety and motehility in feature end complexion. 
The latter, though, generally speaking, much darker than 
among Oucasians, approximates in oocadonal inetaaoea to 
even the lair, clear complexion of the Germanic peoples. 
Not unfrequently the symmetry and the regularity of feature 
are so ^eat and so discrepant from the prevailing Mongolian 
type that we imagine we are in the presence of a well.formed 
SJurqpean ' {Japan^ London, X884, ch. on ‘Ethno^aphy'X It 
should, however, oe added, that E«da thought ttie Japanese 
anything but heauldfuL 

More recently, Griffis (<w. cit pp. 3-47}has affirmed 
that he witne^ed, to his surprise, many * evidences/ 
including physiofid features and mental character- 
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istics, of the Japanese being descended from 
Iranian, Caucasian, or Aryan ancestry. It is a 
fact that in certain sections of the country — e.y., in 
considerable portions of Kyushu, Chugoku, and 
liokuriku — the inhabitants nave at least physical 
excellencies both in form and strength that dis- 
tinguish them from those of other parts of the 
empire. It is also to be noted that the Japanese, 
in spite of their having adopted the culture, and 
particularly the literature, of the Chinese, have 
preserved their language, which is radically difierent 
from that of their continental neighbours. On the 
other hand, this language is peculiarly isolated, 
and no congener to it has as yet been discovered, 

11. JRmljGIOUS history. --I t has been rightly 
said that Japanese culture takes its origin from 
above and from abroad. The genius of the people 
so far has been shown not so much in original 
creation as in adaptation. The religious history 
of Japan shows no exception ; it depicts a continual 
influx of foreign influences and the constant adjust- 
ment of them to Japanese temperament and needs. 

I. Early period. — The religion of ancient Japan 
presents no definitely systematized forms of wor&mip 
or belief. It was animistic or spiritistic. The 
term kamiy which signifies ‘ deity,’ was applied 
indiscriminately to any object or natural pheno- 
menon that might arouse the feelings of wonder, 
awe, or reverence. Men, beasts, birds, plants, seas, 
mountains,^ rivers, winds, and storms, in which the 
people believed some supernatural spirit dwelt, 
were worshipped (see, farther, art. God [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 294 f.). Belief in divine and demoniacal 
possession was common. Divination and augury 
of various kinds were practised. Ma^c and charms 
were employed to avert evil. The introduction of 
Confucianism (see art. CoNFxroiAN Religion, voI. 
iv. p. 12 ff.) in A.D. 285, and of Buddhism in A.D. 
538, produced no change in these primitive practices, 
which it only refined outwardly. 

The mythological accounts contained in the 
KojiJci [Eecord of Ancient Events, compiled A,D. 
712) and the Nihongi {Chronicle^ compiled A.D. 
720), however, seem to represent those ancient 
beliefs and practices in the light of an age in which 
a more or less definite form of ancestor-worship 
had been developed (see, however, art. Anoestok- 
WOESHIP [Japanese], vol. i. p. 455 ff.). The racial 
blending and political unification of the tribes 
inhabiting the islands,^ which took place at a time 
which cannot he precisely determined, must have 
brought about a type of religion which, in subse- 
(juent ages, took the name of Shint5 {q.n.). The 
imperial thanksgiving festivals, such as the DaiJ64 
((xreat Bite of the First Rice), the Shimd4 (Annual 
Rite of the First Rice), and the Kannamesai 
(Thanksgiving Offering to the Ancestor- God), are 
generally regarded as having been handed down 
from time immemorial. All the mythological 
narratives contained in the ancient, annals show 
the fundamental importance attached to the 
common ancestry of all the Japanese people ; and 
this is also evident from the fact that the religious 
rites in which the ancestor-gods were invoked were 
regarded as a function of government, both rites 
and government having the same name, matsurigoio. 
In primitive Japan, a tax was levied to maintain 
those religious rites. A system of ancestor- worship 
implies a conviction of the immortality of the soul, 
and this belief was held by the ancient Japanese. 
Death was called *jiisappearing,’ ‘going away,’ or 
^concealing one’s person.’ Distinction was made 
between the two kinds of soul existing in each 
distinguished person. The one was the nigitamaf 
gentle, peaceful, and benevolent; the other the 
aratama^ rough, aitrong, and brave. A medium 
known as kamiko; (‘child of the god’) was on 
emergency called* to di|covet the will of a departed 


ancestor. The idea of transmigration seems also 
to have been present. Closely connected with 
ancestor-worship are the rites of purification, which 
were of pre-eminent importance in Shinto ritual. 
There were two principal forms, one of which was 
harai^ wind-purification (which often consisted in 
paying a penalty or fine), the other misogi, water- 
purification. To the mind of the ancient J apanese, 
cleanliness was next to godliness. Any defilement, 
sanitary, moral, or ritual, received the utmost care 
and attention. Prayers, called noritOy are more of 
the nature of praise than of supplication. 

2, 550-1200. — Borne on the current of the conti- 
nental civilization which brought various forms of 
art and culture to Japan, Buddhism came through 
Korea to the island-empire in the second quarter 
of the 6 til century. This was the century of great 
Buddhist propaganda in China (cf. art. CHINA 
[Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 552 ff.). Many of her 
immigrants, who were coming in great numbers, 
seem to have been devoted missionaries. In A.D. 
638, through the agency of the king of Kudara in 
Korea, a royal gift, consisting of a statue of 
Buddha, sutrasy and banners, was presented to the 
Japanese Court, accompanied with the message that 
the Buddhist Dharma, the most excellent of all 
Laws, which would bring immeasurable benefit to 
its believers, had been accepted in all lands lying 
between India and Korea. The question whether 
the new faith should be accepted was taken up by 
two hostile Court parties struggling for political 
supremacy. The new religion was in the mean- 
time being continually reinforced by the importa- 
tion of missionaries, magicians, artisans, sutras, 
and objects of ritual. It first received Court 
sanction when Prince Umayado or Shotoku de- 
feated the army of the anti-Buddhistic Mononob6 
family, and became regent to Empress Suiko in 
A.D. 593. He drew up Japan’s first ‘ Constitution,’ 
proclaiming the ‘ Triune Treasure,’ i.e. the Buddha, 
the Law, and the Sangha, to be the ultimate object 
of faith, and single-hearted devotion to it the 
fundamental factor of an upright life. At the 
public expense he built Buddhist temples, pagodas, 
seminaries, hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums for 
the aged and the helpless. He sent students 
directly to China to study Buddhist doctrines. 
The new faith made headway among both the 
higher and the lower classes. In the year 624, 
leas than 70 years after the first introduction of 
the sutraSf the temples numbered 46, the priests 
816, and the nuns 569. From this time the influ- 
ence of Buddhism continued almost without inter- 
ruption to the close of the Tokugawa regime (1868). 
During the Kara period (708-794), successive 
Emperors fostered the faith. It became the re- 
ligion of the Court, and the security of the crown 
and the peace of the land were thought to he depen- 
dent upon the continuous favour of Buddha and his 
saints. The cenobites, as his followers, were re- 
lieved from the public service required from all 
others. Under the Emperor ShOmu, a Buddhist 
temple was built in each province, and the Todai 
temple in Kara, the metropolis of that time, was 
the central shrine (741), dedicated to Vairochana 
(the universe personalized as Buddha), whose 
colossal bronze image, 53 ft. in height, was cast a 
few years later. The beautiful consort of Shomu, 
Empress Komyo, who had great influence with 
him, was a zealous Buddhist. Sh6mu and Komyo 
called themselves * servants of the Triune Treasure,’ 
and on one occasion prostrated themselves before 
Buddha’s image. Under such circumstances it was 
but natural that the religion should become an 
instrument in the hands of ambitious politicians. 
In the time of Empress Koken (749-769), the 
ecclesiastical body had grown into a political power 
which almost overshadowed the Imperial authority. 
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Yu^^-no-DSkyS, a notorious "bonze, became Im- 
perial abbot and prime minister, and would have 
usurped the Imperial throne but for the heroic 
opposition of Wak6-no-Kiyomaro, a devoted royal- 
ist. At the same time a syncretistic movement 
was going on. Natural calamities and plagues, 
which frequently afflicted the people, disturbed 
their belief in Buddha^s protection, and tended to 
drive them to the worship of the old hami^ and the 
Emperors themselves had a dread that the forsaken 
deities might be avenging themselves. A religious 
compromise was arranged by the priest GyOki, 
when the colossal image of Buddha, already men- 
tioned, was cast after he had secured an oracle 
at the Shinto temple of Is6 to the effect that 
Amat6rasu, the ancestor-goddess, was a manifesta- 
tion of Vairoohana. This example of combining 
the worship of native deities with that of Buddha 
and his saints was followed in other parts of the 
country, to the advantage of Buddhism. This 
syncretistic movement was brought to completion 
by Kukai, who appeared about fifty years later. 
Whatever may be said of the Buddhism of the 
Nara period, it made an unparalleled contribution 
to the advancement of religious arts. ^ 

The Heian period (beginning 794) is marked by 
the introduction of different divisions of Buddhism. 
The sect called Tendai-shu in Japan was inaugur- 
ated by Saich5 (posthumously BengyO, 767-822), a 
pre-eminent Buddhist of this period, who went to 
China and studied the doctrine of Tendai, which 
he rearranged and remoulded into something almost 
new. Sai3i6’s doctrine is based upon the teaching 
known as the ‘Lotus of the True Law.’ Buddha, 
the historical revealer of truth, is here viewed as 
the full enlightenment. Kealization of such 
Buddhahood in one’s consciousness is the supreme 
object of all mysteries, virtues, and wisdom. 
Saichd’s system combined Afferent aspecte of the 
Buddhist doctrine which received emphasis m differ- 
ent proportion at the hands of later Buddhists, and 
thus became the fountain-head of different branches 
of Japanese Buddhism. Breadth of learning and 
purity of character made SaichS influential with 
the Court, and he built a monastery on Mount 
Hiei (788), which was for several centuries one of 
the ^eatest centres of Buddhist learning as well 
as of ecclesiastical power. 

Another division called Shingon-shU {‘Sect of 
True Word’) was introduced in the Nara period, 
and became a power under Kfikai (posthumously 
Kdh5, 774-836). He began Ms teaching by classi- 
fying various forms of religious life in ten ^ades 
of development, the last and highest being that of 
Shingon. It is the state in which full blessedness 
of Buddhahood is realized. According to Ktlkai, 
the entire xmiverse, including all spiritual exist- 
ence, is made up of the six flements which again 
may he grouped as two, mental and material. The 
two are, however, inseparably blended. Matter 
contains mind, and mind incorporates iteelf in 
matter. The two are one, and the one is two. 
Every particle of matter is, therefore, pervaded by 
the divine presence of Buddhahood. The universe 
is but Buddha externalized. The Buddha within 
us may he called forth by practice of the ‘ mystery ’ 
in conduct, speech, and fieart. This doctrine of 
Kflkai naturally lent support, especially on the 
theoretical aide, to the syncretistic movem^b of 
Buddhism that had been inaugurated by GyOki. 
The propagator of the Bhingon sect thus became 
also the originator of Ey6bu, namely Buddhistic 
Shinto, proclaiming that the Imperial custom of 
toTii-worsMp is, in reality, but disguised adoration 
of Buddha. Kllkai had far greater influence than 
any of his predecessors. His versatile genius, ex- 
tending even to the work of engineering and the 
arts of writing and carving, Ms untiring energy, 


and his practical resourcefulness combined to make 
him a gi-eat power both in the Court circle and 
among the common people. He built a monastery 
on Mount KOya, which became the headquarters 
of his denomination, and eventually overshadowed 
the influence of the hili-monastei*y on Hiei. We 
may here note a remarkable change that took 
place in the religious atmosphere. During the 
earlier part of this period, worldly blessings, such 
as health, good harvest, prosperity, and peace, 
were the reward sought in the worship of the kamif 
or Buddhist deities j and gorgeous rituals and the 
mystery practices pertaining to the Shingon sect 
made it attractive, especially in Court circles. 
Later, however, as the Fujiwara family declined 
and one civil war occurred after another, both the 
nobles and the common people felt the evanescence 
of this world ; the yearning after supramundane 
bliss became imperative, while pessimism pre- 
vailed. 

3. X20o-r6oo. — For half a century or more 
previous to Yoritomo’s founding of the Bakufu 
(military government) at Kam^ura (1192), clan 
struggles Involved the country in constant war- 
fare. Bloody combat, exhaustion, death, and the 
treachery of fortune, all of which were hut common 
occurrences, could not fail to produce a pessimistic 
temperament. Elaborate rituals and theological 
distinctions offered no attraction. The religion 
which could point out a haven of security, undis- 
turbed by the storms of life, was in urgent demand. 
To meet such a need HGneu (1X33-1212) and Shinran 
(1173-1262) appeared. 

{a) Jodo and Shin Hdnen, formerly a 

student of the Tendai doctrine at the monastery* 
school on Hiei, renounced all its philosophy as 
effete, and disowned the mystery mactioes and the 
discipline of conduct as useless, TBle preached the 
doctrine of SukhftvatL the Japanese ‘ J5do,’ or the 
‘Western Pure Land,’ according to which any 
man, ignorant or wise, high or low, could be 
saved by faith in the houndle^ of AmitUbha. 
Saintly character, profound piety, and sincere con- 
viction, with his doctrine of tiie future redemption, 
made HGnen the greatest religious influence with 
the Court and common people^ until the jealousy 
of his religious rivals caused him to be exiled and 
some of his disciples to be put to death. The faith 
which he once preached, however, did not cease to 
be a powerful influence. H6nen had many capable 
followers, the most eminent of whom was Shinran, 
who carried his master’s teaching to its logical 
consequence. He unhesitatingly abandoned the 
repeated invocation of Amitabna’s name which 
constituted an important part in Hdnen’s doctrine, 
proclaiming a simple, undouhting trust in the 
Deliverer as the sole condition of salvation. With 
a bold stroke of genius, he abolished the prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of bonzes, practically re- 
moving the distinction between the secular and 
the sacred. He was married himself, and he called 
himself the gutoku^ tiie ‘tonsured ignoramus,’ 
putting himself on the same level as common 
people. Thus the Shin sect was founded by 
Shinran, whose doctrine and influence have sur- 
vived all vicissitudes of time, and are perpetuated 
to this day in the Hongwanji, the two greatest 
shrines in Japan, 

(6) Zm While relMous revivals were thus 
going on among the mass ot the people, a doctrine 
p^uTiarly adapted to the military mass was intro- 
duced by Mm (1141-1216) and D6gen (1200-63), 
the respective founders of the liinzai and SM6 
divisions of the Zm sect The doctrine of zm, or 
dhgdna, maintains that the state of enlightenment 
attained by Bnddha cannot be conv^ed by any 
external means. All doctrinal learning and nfeuali, 
tirerefore, are useless, and meditation or a con? 
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centrated reflexion upon one’s essential nature is 
the only way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. 
A complete disregard of the letter and of ritual 
pageantry made the Zen doctrine exceedingly 
popular among military men, who prided them- 
selves upon extreme simplicity of life. The Dh;^ana 
doctrine also helped them to cultivate the spirit of 
stoical indiflerence to hardship and the habit of 
resoluteness in conduct. Many Shoguns became 
adherents of this doctrine. 

(c) Nichirerh sect , — In the meantime there arose 
an extreme form of bibliolatry. Nichiren (1222- 
82), after the teaching of Saicho, based his teach- 
ing upon the Saddharmapundariha (* Lotus of the 
True Law’). His principal tenet consisted in 
adoration of Buddha^s Truth by repeatedly utter- 
ing the title of that scripture in 'which alone, he 
held, the genuine and, indeed, the only true 
doctrines of Gautama are set forth. Persecuted, 
exiled, almost put to death, he ever grew holder 
in his denunciation of the faithless age, holding to 
the firm conviction that he was the heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva (y.v.) whose coming in the * latter age’ 
had been predicted by Gautama. 

The religious leaders whom we have just men- 
tioned had in every case many able disciples, who 
perpetuated and developed the movements which 
their teachers had begun. Houglily speaking, the 
Tendai and Shingon sects held influence among the 
nobles ; the Zen among the warrior class ; Jodo 
and Shinshu among the mass of the people. In 
the 15th and 16tli centuries, an age again involved 
in wars and political disorder, these religious bodies 
often became militant, and interfered with politics. 
The Zen sect, being that of the military aristocrats, 
became influential through its monasteries in edu- 
cational work and literary culture. It was an 
age of religious fermentation, and a great number 
01 minor sects arose, finding more or less of a 
following. 

{d) Shinto * — ShintS also awoke from the dog- 
matic slumber which it had enjoyed under the 
name of Eyobu ShintS, and made an attempt to 
systematize itself. Kitabatak^ Chikafusa (1339) 
tried to show the divine descent of the Imperial 
sovereigns, and vindicate worship as essential 
to the preservation of national order. In this 
teaching, he became a forerunner of the royal 
Shintdists of the 18th century. In the 15th cent. 
Yoshida Kan^tomo, borrowing his method largely 
from the Tendai doctrine, proclaimed Unitarian 
Shinto (Yuiitsu ShintS), which stood in contrast 
with RyObu (syncretistic Shinto). Shinto did not 
become a great social factor, however, until the 
18th century. 

(e) Moman Catholics. — In the 16th cent, the 
Jesuit missionaries began operations in Kyushil 
and extended them to Ky6to, where their message 
was welcomed by Nobunaga, the ruling Shagun, 
who, at their instance, opened a theological semi- 
nary at Azuohi, Omi, and also built a cathedral in 
the Imperial capital. Their propaganda, often 
accompanied with gifts of musical instruments, 
clocks, glasses, and even distribution of rice among 
the poor, found great success among both the popu- 
lace and the feudal nobles, especially in Kyu&.u 
and Nagato.^ Thirty years after the commence- 
ment of their work the number of converts is 
estimated to have been 300,000. Their influence 
began to fail after the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1582), and under Hid6yoslii and the Tokugawa 
ShSguns, patrons of Buddhism, the Roman Catholic 
faith was prohibited. The suppression of the in- 
surgents at Shimabara, Kytisbii, in 1638 marks the 
downfall of the ^ K.irisohitan ’ as a political factor. 

4. 1600-1868. — The Tokugawa government 
adopted a definitely centralizing policy, designed 
to prevent the rise of anv political or social factor 


to unmanageable magnitude. Religions of any 
potency were, therefore, either paralyzed by gener- 
ous patronage or put under proscription. The 
aggressive movement of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians was completely checked in 1638 ; and the 
government tried to exterminate individual Chris- 
tians by charging the Buddhist priests with the 
office of taking a religious census. The nation as 
a whole was compelled to he Buddhist, at least in 
outward form. At the same time, Buddhism under 
the ShSgun’s patronage fell into spiritual decay, 
although to its credit is the fact that most of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literary productions were 
put into print. The doctrines and ecclesiastical 
policy of each of the Buddhist sects were systema- 
tized. Takuan (t 1645), Hakuin (t 1786), and Jiun 
(t 1804) were among the most conspicuous priests 
of this age. The oppressive policy of the Shogunate 
government caused, as we have seen, religious and 
spiritual lassitude on the one hand; but, on the 
other hand, it produced a strong reaction on the 
part of the adherents of those religions which the 
government had neglected and overlooked. Such 
was the case with the Shintoists. Since the time 
of Bengyo and Kukai, Shinto had lost its pristine 
purity and preserved a merely nominal existence 
under the &adow of Buddhism. Now Hayashi 
Rasan (t 1657), officially a Confucianist, made an 
attempt to free Shinto from the ‘defilement’ of 
Buddhism; but the Shinto taught was strongly 
tinged with Confucian philosophies. 

It was Hirata Atsutan6 (1843) who claimed ShintS 
as the only true religion, asserting that Japan and 
her Imperial household, as standing in a right re- 
lation to the Creator and the Ruler of the universe, 
were the special objects of divine favour. All other 
religions he denounced as false or deteriorated. 
He had a large following, especially among the 
samurait and contributed greatly to the Restora- 
tion of the Imperial government. 

In the 19th cent, religious beliefs arose which 
claimed the name of Shinto, but which really had 
little connexion with the ancient system of that 
name. Probably the best known and most worthy 
leader was Kurozumi, who preached on the four 
themes of divine revelation, prayer, providence, 
and honesty. He proclaimed also that the goddess 
Amat6rasu was the fountain-head of all life, and 
that man must he in constant communion with her. 
Many other systems, such as Ronko, Tenri, and 
Bemmon, are but old superstitious practices under 
the guise of Shint5 worship. 

5. After 1868.— The Restoration of 1868 brought 
Shinto into prominence, at least temporarily, since 
it was regarded as representing the ‘way’ of 
the national gods or ancestors. The first act of 
the Jingi Jimukyoku (‘Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs’), established in 1868, was to effect a 
complete separation of Shinto and Buddhism, the 
former of vmich had been practically absorbed in 
the latter ever since the time of Gyogi (f 822) and 
Kukai (t 835). Political leaders in the government, 
regarding Shinto as the foundation of national mo- 
rality, instituted it as a sort of State religion, giv- 
ing Shinto priests official rank, whereas Buddhism 
was subjected by them to iconoclastic measures. 
Buddhist images were destroyed, the temples dilap- 
idated, and the bonzes advised to return to the 
‘right kind of life.* This continued until 1872, 
when the KyOhushO (‘Ecclesiastic Department’) 
was established, and Buddhist and Shinto priests 
were equally recognized as KyodOshoku (official 
moral instructors). The Shinto revival subsided, 
and Buddhism continued in its inertness until 
Christianity quickened it into renewed activity. 

Christianity, at first proscribed, and yet secretly 
and perseveringly working its way through all ad- 
versities since 1859, formed in the seventies several 
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centres of influence through the agency of mission 
'workers and teachers, of whom G-, H- F. Verheck, 
David Thompson, W. S* Clark, S. E. Brown, 
W. E. Griffis, George Cochran, James Ballagh, 
Captain Janes, and D. C. Greene are the best 
known. Of the JfUDanese Christian leaders, 
Niishima (f 1890) and Honda (Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church, 1 1912) exercised wide influence. 
The mighty current of ‘Europeanization' which 
swept the country at the end of the eighties gave 
an opportunity for Christian propaganda to make 
rapid progress. In 1889 the Imperial constitution 
was promulgated, and confirmed the right of the 
Christians to maintain their faith. Indeed, the 
placards prohibiting the Christian faith had been 
removed in 1875, but it had continued to be a pro- 
scribed religion. Early in the nineties an extreme 
counter-current of Nationalism set in. The problem 
of Treaty Eevision had aroused anti-foreign feel- 
ing, and Christianity, being regarded as an ‘ alien 
faith,’ suffered. The faith was attacked as detri- 
mental to educational interests; the doors of the 
Government schools were closed against it, and 
Christian education became an impossibility. 
Moreover, the European culture which had flooded 
the nation brought with it some ideas that appa- 
rently were hostile to Christian doctrine as it was 
presented at that time. Not only Bentham and 
Mill, but also Spencer and Darwin, were welcomed. 
All this, however, presented no serious difficulty to 
progressive Christians. 

The Buddhists now started a movement which 
they called the * Eoyalistic Buddhist Union,' and 
stirred up all Japanese to join their anti-Christian 
campaign. The Shintoists combined with them 
once more. The Imperial Rescript on Education 
was promulgated in 1889, with the purpose of set- 
ting up a national standard of morality, and this 
document was employed by conservatives as a basis 
of argument against Christianity. 

The war wim China in 1894-95 had two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, it awoke the whole 
nation to a consciousness of her own resources, 
both material and spiritual, which led some to 
believe that Japan required no other religion than 
those which she had had from olden times. On 
the other hand, the very gratifying of a long- 
cherished political aspiration led the people to feel 
the need of a higher and deeper nature which mere 
material or political glory could not satisfy. Here 
and there, amidst the blaze of the national exulta- 
tion, a dark, cold stream of pessimism flowed. 
]^om hamnon ( ‘ spiritual distress ') not a few young 
men took refuge in suicide. Christianity, now 
more ‘naturalized' or ‘Japanized' and stronger 
after many years of struggle, renewed her activity. I 
At the beginning of the new century, all Protestant 
denominations in number), except a ,few ex- 
tremely conservative ones, joined in an evangeliz- 
ing campaign which was carried on at strategic 
pcunts in the Empire. Buddhism also, perceiving 
the spiritual crisis now pressing upon the nation, 
made an attempt to promote religious interests 
instead of wasting its energy in attacking Chris- 
tianity ; and a body of Budahist scholars, mostly 
of the Shin sect, started a pietisfeio movement 
called ‘ New Buddhism.' The old conflict between 
Christianity and other forms of religion passed. 
A new alternative of choice presented itself — re- 
ligion or irreligion; and the craving for a new 
spiritual power became intense. The Busso- 
Japanese %var of 1904-05 marked a short period of 
suspense in this general tendency. The victory 
gave the nationalists one mom opportunity to 
emphasize the traditional principle of morality — 
loyalty to the Emperor and filial dutifulness. 
Yet tfie younger generation seems to crave some- 
thing deeper and. moi:e fundamental. Eucken and 


Bergson are now claiming their attention, and 
Christianity and Buddhism are expected to develop 
newer and more exalted aspects of power than they 
have hitherto revealed. 

III. Bteical development, — I . Earliest 
period to the 6th century. — The history of Japanese 
ethics reveals a composite character in the tempera- 
ment of the people. We find in it, even from 
ancient times, a combination of what may be 
called Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies, varying 
only in proportion in different ages. Clear sky, 
crystal waters, pine-clad mountains, and the blue 
transparent seas surrounding the whole land all 
tended to develop a moral conception in which 
ideas fundamentally ethical blended with msthetic 
ideas. In ancient times, good and bad desires were 
expressed in terms designating optical sensations, 
such as aJcai (red, clear), kuroi (dark, black), kiyoi 
(clear, clean) and Htonai (turbid, impure, unclean). 
Even to-day these terms, used in proper context, 
may convey a purely spiritual signification. To 
the Japanese ear sekisJwi, ‘red heart’ (i.e. single- 
heartedness), aAid. haraguroi^ ‘ hlack-abdomen ’ (i.6. 
black-heartedness), do not sound strange. The 
conception of tsumi, ‘offence,’ therefore, was not 
purely ethical. The idea is better expressed by the 
term ‘evil,’ or, more strictly, ‘foulness.’ Among 
amatsu4sumi (offences against the heavenly gods), 
the ‘ sin * of flaying a beast, or that of delilmg the 
court set apart for religions functions, received the 
same treatment as certain crimes that might be 
I committed in an agricultural community. Among 
I kunitsu4mmi (offences among the aborigines), 

I leprosy and similar skin-diseases are mentioned 
I side by side with incest and manslaughter. The 
moat characteristic way of correcting any ‘ offence,' 
therefore, consisted in purificatory rites (cf. above, 
p. 482*’). 

Patriarchal morality was the one dominating 
feature among the ancient Japanese which has, 
with some modifications, persisted to the present 
time. In early times, Japan consisted of numerous 
tribes, the bravest and the most intelligent of 
which prevailed over the rest. Trades and profes- 
sions were all hereditary. The land and the people 
belonged to the tribal chief who happened to take 
possession of them. The Japanese community is 
[ simply the development and coalition of these 
various tribes. The national characteristics of the 
Japanese people, therefore, were developed through 
the welding of a great number of tribes or families 
into one united people througli the pressure of 
political and social struggle. The account, in the 
mhongi^ of early Emperors invoking the heavenly 
gods on behalf of the people may be due to the 
Sifluence of parallel records in Chinese history, but 
it is evident that there existed between the chief 
and his tribesmen a relationship similar to that 
between father and son. The spirit of loyalty, 
which played a great part in later ages, is but the 
development of mial obedience. The ritual in w hich 
the celestiad gods or ancestors were invoked is the 
religious expression of the filial sentiment, N umeri- 
cal growth foequently has a d ecenferalizing effect, and 
this fact accounts for the clan struggles in lafcer 
periods. Only by capable Emperors or military rulers 
was a national unification brought about. Bo far as 
the official record goes, the Contucian AnaUcis were 
introduced in A.P. 2^, and Prince Wakairatsuko 
studied the Chinese classics ; but it is doubtful 
whether this event produced any remarkable 
change in the moral life of the Japanese, 

2. 550-iaoo.— With the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6th cent. Japan entered upon a new phase 
of culture and moral life. Prince Umayado or 
ShOtoku, the first to bring the new faith to promi- 
nence, drew up the celebrated ‘ Constitution,’ con- 
sisting of 17 ajrticles relative to the duties of rulers 
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and officials. He included many injunctions which 
were Buddhistic and Confucian in spirit, and, 
therefore, theoretically speaking, opposed to 
certain moral principles which arose under the 
patriarchal form of society. Loyal obedience to 
the sovereign, for instance, is enjoined, not because 
he is the family head of the Japanese people, but 
because he is so appointed by heaven, it being pre- 
supposed that the ruler’s position may be occupied 
by any one best fitted for it. The general welfare 
of the community is regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while loyalty to the clau receives no 
attention whatever. Purther, the emphasis placed 
upon the importance of adoring the ‘Triune 
Treasure’ may be interpreted as involving Bud- 
dhistic universalism, which is essentially subversive 
of patriarchal morality. All this, however, may 
be due to the effort of the Prince to check those 
evils which the ever growing elannism of that 
period had developed. In fact, the Taikwa Refor- 
mation (A.D, 645) followed the downfall of the 
Soga family. The ethical history of Japan may 
in one sense be regarded as a struggle between the 
patriarchal morality (famOy or clan morality) 
indigenous to the country and the universal 
morality introduced from abroad, a combination 
of which may be found in the late development of 
BushidS (the spirit of the sarmrai, i.t. feudal 
retainers). The introduction of Buddhism 
awakened the humanitarian sentiment, particu- 
larly among the Court nobles and members of the 
Imperial household, as may be seen in the establish- 
ment of asylums for the poor, in the building of 
dispensaries, and in the laws prohibiting the 
destruction of ^ animal life. It also encouraged an 
ascetic disposition, inducing some to withdraw 
from the world. In the sphere of practical morality, 
the Confucian system seems to have had greater 
and perhaps more salutary effects than Buddhism. 
In the Kara period (708-794), when the culture of 
the Tang dynasty in China was transferred bodily 
to the J apanese Imperial Court, the names of men 
and women were placarded, after the Chinese 
fashion, for their dutifulness to their parents, and 
those who committed the ‘ sin ’ of filial disobedience 
were exiled to distant provinces. Believing the 
practice of filial obedience to be the foundation of 
all virtues, the Empress Koken (749-758), earnest 
Buddhist though she was, ordered each household 
to keep a copy oiKohyo (‘Doctrine of Filial Dutiful- 
ness ’), a Confucian classic, and to study it closely. 
From the beginning of the Heian period (794) to 
the downfall of the Fujiwara family (the middle 
of the 11 th cent.) there was a remarkable develop- 
ment of literary culture, and the classical revival 
under the Tang dynasty in China was reproduced 
in Japan, The State university and other institu- 
tions of learning were established at public expense, 
and poets and prose-writers arose in great numbers. 
Yet all these seem to have contributed nothing to 
the ethical culture of the nation i nor did Buddhism 
bring any perceptibly wholesome results. The 
deeper and more exalted aspects of the spiritual 
life were left untouched. The tendency was to en- 
courage superstitious practices such as magic and 
incantation, rather than to elevate the moral tone. 
Unrestricted admission into monasteries often 
turned them into institutions which menaced the 
peace of the community. Confucianism also seems 
to have done little to deliver the populace from 
ignorance and superstition. Teachings of the 
/- King (‘ Book of Change ’) tended to encourage a 
fatalistic belief, which had, no doubt, a morally 
paralyzing effect. La the Court circle, particularly, 
luxury, effeminacy, ahd corruption stood in striking 
contrast to splendid achievements in Kterature, 

3 , i 2 oo-i 6 oo.r— The rise of the military class at 
the close of the il 2 th cent, had a purifying effect 


somewhat similar to the occupation of Europe by 
the Northern barbarians in the 6 th century. The 
splendour and corruption of the Heian period were 
swept away with the fall of the Fujiwara family, 
and the establishment by Yoritomo of the military 
government became an occasion for the rise of a 
new type of morality, Bushido (the way of the 
samurai)^ It was a moral spirit or temperament, 
prevalent among the smmtra% characterized by 
austere simplicity of life, defiant endurance of 
hardship, love of truthfulness, and disinterested 
devotion to one’s lord. It was a product peculiar 
to an age in which fighters were the preservers 
of social order. It included, therefore, physical 
and mental, as well as moral, training. Skill in 
military arts, adroitness of motion, capacity for 
endurance, quickness of perception, and mental 
alertness were essential parts of samurai education. 
Intellectual culture received little attention until 
the latter part of the Ashikaga period (the middle 
of the 16th cent.). Among moral virtues, valour 
naturally occupied the central position. It had 
value by itself irrespective of the results which it 
brought, and the verdict of cowardice was more 
hated than loss of life. Courage, however, had to 
be accompanied by a sense of propriety {re>igi\ even 
in the midst of fighting. Apart from the latter, 
valour itself was as woithless as the * recklessness 
of a wild boar.’ A custom was thus developed 
according to which hostile combatants declared 
their names and rank before they crossed swords. 
Again, truthfulness, especially fidelity to a promise, 
was emphasized equally with honour. ‘ The Bushi 
has no double tongue’ and ‘A gentleman never 
trifles with words’ were sayings which became 
proverbial. The principle of ‘ fair play ’ became a 
maxim. The use of any base or cowardly means 
in war was despised and often involved destruction 
for its perpetrator. Ghugi, or the principle of 
loyalty, however, was the keystone in the arch of 
all military virtues. It was the organizing principle 
by which the samurai belonging to the same elan 
were united into one solid body which lived and 
died for the cause of its common master. As has 
already been observed (p. 484), Bushido found a 
good ally in the Zen school of Buddhism which 
arose at the beginning of the period, and other 
branches of Buddhism also had some influence. 
Exposed to sudden changes of fortune in a warlike 
age, the samurai felt the need of some superhuman 

E ower upon which to rely. It became more or 
iss a fashion among them, when they went to the 
front, to put a tiny Buddhist image in their tuft of 
hair, or a prayer-leaflet in the pocket of their 
armour. Their religious faith, however, sometimes 
differed from that of other classes in that they 
believed that the deities whom they worshipped 
favoured only the cause of the good and the right- 
eous: ‘If thy heart be upright, the gods will 
protect thee, though thou mayest not invoke 
them.’ Compared with that of the Heian period, 
the religious faith of the samurai was more free 
from superstition. Towards the latter part of this 
period, BushidS became more comprehensive, and 
took a form that might well serve as a moral 
code for the people in general. Some ini unctions 
relative to economic and other practical lines of 
conduct, based upon Confucian teachings, were 
introduced in the written codes of certain feudal 
families. Popular education, so far as it existed, 
was in the hands of Buddhist priests. Text-books 
were compiled by them in which were expounded 
theories of filial duty and family morality, based 
on Confucian as well as Buddhist doctrines. 

4 . 1600 - 1868 . — ^The Tokugawa policy of diverting 
the attention of the daimyo from political to 
literary pursuits introduced a period of marvellous 
culture. Classical scholars were elevated to the 
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rank of official instructors, and numerous schools 
and libraries were established, some of which 
remain to this day. In accordance with the 
general movement, the lord of the province of 
Bizen devoted one-third of his total revenue to the 
cause of education. Under such circumstances, 
Confucianism blossomed in full splendour, though 
Buddhism withered under the blighting shadow of 
the Shogun’s patronage. Philological and loyal 
historical interest caused a revival of Shintd. 
Bushido, which drew its strength from all these 
systems, burst forth after some vicissitudes into 
a political movement which brought about the 
Restoration of 1868. Side by side with all this, 
the Shingakuha heart culture’) movement arose 
for the moral instruction of the uneducated (see 
below, 

(a) Confucianism. — Of the different divisions of 
Confucianism, that of the Shushi School (named 
after its Chinese founder, Chu-Hi) was the earliest 
to appear, and became the pioneer of learning in 
this period. Its most prominent representatives 
were Fnjiwara Seikwa (1561-1619), Hayashi Basan 
(1583-1657), Muro KyusS (1658-1743), Kaibara 
Ekiken ( 1630-1714), and, later, Sat5 Issai (1772-1859) 
and Rai Sanyo (1780-1832). Sanyo’s historical 
work, Nippon Gwaiski, is said to have inspired the 
samurai to the political movement which resulted 
in the Restoration. The first two in the list 
became personal teachers of lyOyasu j and of these 
Basan, erudite, versatile, and scarcely equalled by 
his contemporaries in literary talent, took an active 
part in framing the legislative and administrative 
systems of the Shogun’s government. His office 
of instructor and counsellor was made hereditary, 
and assigned to his descendants until the close of 
the Sh5gunate. The doctrine of the school became 
the orthodox and only authorized teaching. Indeed, 
towards the close of the 18th cent., an edict was 
issued prohibiting all contrary doctrines. Accord- 
ing to this school, the taihyo’kuy infinite, eternal, 
and absolute Essence, is the n (reason, or logos), 
and the source from which emanate the in and yo 
(passive and active, or negative and positive) 
principles, which together may be called the Id 
(spirit, temperament, or inclination). The manner 
in which the ri and the hi interact and thereby 
generate all things is called the mkhi (way or 
truth), which should be practically applied and 
observed. The ri, or reason, is the controlling 
and directing principle of the universe, and veri- 
tably dwells in man’s orimnal nature, from which 
spring the five cardinal virtues ; benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and truth. He who 
applies these virtues to his family and social rela- 
tions is in accord witE the ^way,’ the Will of 
Heaven. The ^ way ^ is not far from one, but is in 
the heart. This doctrine often led scholars to 
adopt a speculative method, yet the Miio School, 
which was founded by the lord of Mito for the 
purpose of compiling a political history of Jap^, 
consisted of scholars of the Shushi School, and its 
influence became one of the most potent factors for 
the overthrow of the ShSgunate government. 

In the middle of the 17th cent, there arose the 
YoTTiei School (named after Wang-Yang-Ming, a 
Chinese scholar of the Ming dynasty), which, in 
opposition to the dualistic system^ of Chu-Hi, 
taught a distinctively monistic, idealistic doctrine. 
Its earliest Japanese exponent was Naka6 T6ju 
(1608-78), who declared the alleged difterence be- 
tween the ri and the hi to he only nominal, both 
being different phases of the same Being. All ia 
One, One is All. The ryoM (conscience ^ the 
broadest application of the term) is embedded in 
man’s original nature, andisat the same time the real 
entity which constitutes the universe. The nature 
of man and the universe are at bottom one and the 


same, f.c. spiritual and personal. Here his stand- 
point may be called religious. Following Wang- 
Yang-Ming, he taught the identity of knowledge 
(or, more properly, moral perception) and conduct. 
True to the spirit of the school, he practised what 
he taught, and became the centre of great influence 
in the district where he lived. The people called 
him Omi-Seijin (‘Sage of the Province of Omi’), 
and, after his death, dedicated a temple to his 
memory, which stands to this day. Of his pupils 
the most distinguished was Kumasawa Banzan, 
who combined a line talent of statesmanship with 
scholarly genius. During his service to the lord 
of Bizen, he did much for the advancement of 
culture in that district. The celebrated scholar 
and revolutionist Oshio Heihachird (1793-1837) 
was also a member of this school. 

In the latter half of the 17th cent, another school 
appeared which took the name of Koyahuha^ or 
‘ Classical School.’ It denounced the scholars of the 
Shushi School as corrupting the original teaching 
of Confucius by introducing extraneous elements. 
Its central theme was the establishment of an un- 
mediated connexion with the teaching as it came 
directly from Confucius. Yamaga Soko (1022-^85) 
was the founder of the school. Upon the publica- 
tion of his SciktjQ-Ybrohu (‘Compendium of Con- 
fucianism’), in which he boldly denounced the 
standpoint of the Shushi School, he was driven out 
of Y4do (T5ky6), put under the custody of Asano, 
the daimyd of Alcao in the province of Ilarima, and 
his work confiscated. But his influence with the 
retainers of Asano was powerful, one of the results 
being the celebrated deeds of loyalty on the part 
of the ‘forty-seven ronins/ His interest was 
practical, and he declared the principles of and 
gi (benevolence and justice) to be the essence of 
Confucianism. In fact, he rendered greater service 
in promoting the spirit of Bushido than in any 
theoretical sphere. Working independently of 
Sok5, yet advocating essentially the same doctrine 
and appearing at the same time, ItO Jinsai opened 
a school in Kyoto. In opposition to the views of 
the Shushi School, he proclaimed the necessity of 
striving for a complete development of one^s 
natural capacities, and for a realization of the 
virtue of benevolence inherent in one’s original 
nature. His doctrine somewhat resembles that of 
the modem perfectionist. His exalted personality 
and profound learning drew some 3000 studente 
from all over the country, pad called forth ex- 
pressions of praise from the lips of his theoretical 
opponents. Ogitl Sorai (1666-1728) is generally 
regarded as of the Classical School ; but his 
interest was philological and etymological. He 
regarded Confucius as a sage whose virtue is en- 
tirely beyond human reach. 

(&) This cult, which heretofore had 

never been an ethical factor of much influence, 
now appeared against a Confucian background. 
An expounder of the type of Shint6 which was 
called Suika^MyH was Yamasaki Ansai (1618-82), 
who took the doctrine of Chu-Hi almost bodily 
and interpreted it in Shintd terms. He held it 
man’s supreme duty to maintain and cultivate the 
original purity of his nature, and to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with the principle of right- 
eousness. Bodily purification, prayer, and medita- 
tion received strong emphasis in his system. 
Bigoristic as he was, he was criticized as narrow 
and exclusive ; but his intense zeal and sincerity 
awakened among his contemporaries a patriotic, 
royahiric sentiment which contributed not a little 
to the acQompli^iment of the political transforma- 
tion of 1868. , , , 

ShintS as a reli^ous system^ however, like its 
poHtioaUy disinherited Imperial representative, 
absorbed and forgotten in prosperous Buddhism, 
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would nerer have regained its pcendancy but for 
the tidal wave of royalism which began to swell 
early in the 18th century. Kada Azumamaro 
{1660'1736), Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), and 
Hirata Atsutand (1776-1843) appeared one after 
another and proclaimed ShintS as the only system 
original and indigenous to Japan, and, therefore, 
naturally adapted to her people. ShintS in its 
purity they held to be the mmunagaTa-no--mich% 
the ‘way’ ordained by Amd-no-Minakanushi, the 
supreme Deity, the ‘way’ developed among the 
ancestor-gods of Japan, the only way to he rever- 
ently and unreservedly followed. According to 
them, Confucian teaching is exotic, mechanical, 
and artificial ; the Emperor, as descended directly 
from the goddess Amat6rasu, is alone worthy of 
absolute respect ; and the laws of the Japanese 
State, being the embodiment of the divine will, 
are to be observed with the utmost devotion. Of 
those ShintGists Hirata Atsutan^, though of broad 
learning, held extremely nationalistic views, which 
he based upon his cosmology. Japan he held to be 
the first created of all nations, guided by the 
constant presence of the spirit of the goddess 
Amat^rasu, to be cherished and strengthened by 
allJapanese endowed with the divine spirit. His 
royalistic zeal was contagious, and greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of the Restoration. 

(c) Bt^shidd . — During the centuries of peace 
under the Shdgunate, the samurai gradually lost 
the rugged strength which had formerly character- 
ized them, although, as we have seen, the samu/rai 
spirit, with its characteristic chivalry and its 
passionate devotion to personal honour and dignity, 
ever fearless of privation and death in any worthy 
cause, was cherished and nurtured by the various 
forms of Confucian and ShintS teaching until it 
burst forth in the political activity that resulted 
in the Restoration of the Imperial government. 
Interestingly enough, the requirement of periodical 
residence of the feudal lords and their retainers in 
Yddo, while it put an end to the existence of 
numerous ronins (masterless samurai^ occasioned, 
at the end of the 17th cent., the rise of a peculiar 
type of chivalry among the commoners resident in 
the metropolis, which was known hy the name of 
otokodaU ( ‘ vindication of one’s manhood ’). There 
arose numerous communities consisting of these 
knights, who were characterized by a peculiar 
style of dress and coiffure, a bold, defiant atti- 
tude towards authority, and a passionate love 
for bravery, in which they often went too far. 

(d) SJiinffakuka,-—ln the direction of extending 
moral culture to the masses of the people which 
had heretofore been excluded from that privilege, 
a movement called Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) 
arose in the first half of the 18th century. The 
l^dera of the movement were Ishida Baigen and 
his followers. Their method was characterized hy 
a free use of everyday language and humorous 
illustration, and, with a practxc^ purpose in view, 
they derived their teaching from any source what- 
ev&Cy Confucian, Buddhist, or Shintoist, which 
seemed adapted to their use. 

(e) Buddhism . — Reduced to a servOe position 
under the Shogunate, Buddhism in this period fell 
into slumber both in doctrine and in practice, 
although it did some service in carrying on popular 
education. Buddhists also included among their 
number men of eminent character and scholarship, 
such as Takuan, Hakuin, and Jiun. They were 
very practical, and showed a remarkable tendency 
towards compromise in their teachings. They did 
not hesitate to say, like some professed Con- 
fucianists, that c Aw (‘loyalty’) and ko (‘filial 
fideli^’) were the weightiest matters in Ufe. 

5. The Meiji era, — The Restoration of 1868, 
viewed from an ethical standpoint, was a reaffir- 


mation in politics of the samurai spirit of loyalty, 
moved by an indoraitahle aspiration for a new 
order of things. The new era opened with the 
interplay of two opposing tendencies which were 
forced into united action by the pressure of political 
need, but which had to undergo radical transforma- 
tion before they could be organically combined ; 
the nationalistic, conservative, BushidG spirit on 
the one hand, the progressive, Europeanizing 
tendency on the other. It was but natural, then, 
that the leading samurai of the Restoration, who 
had clamorously condemned the Shogun’s policy of 
openingthe ports, eagerly sought, after the Restora- 
tion, to adopt European methods. The Restora- 
tion meant a revolution in the spiritual life of 
Japan. Under the new government Buddhism 
was deprived of its political prestige, and the 
bonzes became objects of unsparing taunt. Con- 
fucianism was consigned to the hands of classical 
exegetes. Shinto itself, now that it had achieved 
what it had long sought, was left to sink back into 
its old inertness. All moral doctrinists disappeared. 
Finally, BushidS itself, the moving spirit of the Re- 
storation, was rendered discorporate and temporarily 
efiefce when class-distinctions were abolished j but, 
charged with the best that all the past ^sterns 
could impart, it continued to exert its mfiuence, 
now expressed in the nationalistic movement, in 
co-operation with the progressive Westernizing 
tendency. The tendency of the time was repre- 
sented by two personages entirely different in 
temperament and in ethical faith. One was Fuku- 
sawa Yuldchi, founder of Keio-gijiku, a pioneer 
importer of occidental learning. Standing upon 
utilitarian ground, which he adopted after serious 
investigation, he startled his contemporaries by 
pouring sarcasm upon the principle of royal fidelity. 
He held the establishment of one’s self and the 
general welfare of the community to be the supreme 
objects to be pursued. Adopting the tenets of 
Rousseau, he dTeelared that State sovereignty is 
simply a power delegated by the people, implicit 
denying the doctrine of its divine origin. BTe 
lightly ascribed the spiritless and socially inefficient 
attitude of the commoners to the state of political 
dependence to which they had long been reduced. 
Thus he became a champion of democratic and 
individualistic principles of morality, which, he 
held, ought to take the place of the aristocratic 
and militaristic tendency of the time. Salutary as 
his influence was in that respect, his teaching 
tended to encourage the pursuit of material success 
at the expense of spiritual dignity. 

The other was Mishima Ja. Bom and bred a 
samurai, and, while in New England, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Puritanism, he combined 
the essence of Bumido and Christianity, He was 
no theorist; hut he was an embodiment of the 
moral power which makes a man glad to sacrifice 
himself for whatsoever means spiritual progress 
and the enhancement of personal worth. In this 
he represented the general disposition of leading 
Christians who, while holding to no particular 
system-bound ethical doctrmes, aimed at the moral 
and spiritual transformation of the community. 
Having embraced the religion that had been 
tempered hy Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon individual- 
ism, the Japanese Christians were fundamentally 
no less revolutionary than the disciples of Rousseau 
or Bentham. Their persecution by the nationalists, 
especially among government educationists, was 
not altogether unreasonable, at least from the 
nationalist standpoint. Indirectly, hut none the 
less effectively, the Christians brought home a 
truth that was hound to undermine the traditional 
forms of politics and society. Si^ificantly enough, 
a considerable number oi the leading politicians 
who advocated the cause of representative govern- 
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meat were Christians. Equally interesting is the 
fact that, in the minds of many, Christians and 
Socialists, or men of * dangerous ideas,* were associ- 
ated. But profounder and more subtle in its effect 
than any other ethical sjrstem that ever impressed 
the Japanese, the Christian influence was, and is, 
felt in the secret recesses of the heart. Its social 
effectiveness is being shown in all virtues resulting 
from faith in the value and dignity of the individual, 
such as sexual purity, regularity in matrimonial re- 
lations, the elevation of women, business honesty, 
cleanliness of habit, temperance, etc. 

A conservative, nationalistic reaction set in at 
the close of the nineties. The cry of * Nipponism,* 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the 
nation’s coming to a consciousness of its inborn 
privilege and power, was raised in a somewhat 
extravagant fashion. The movement was not alto- 
gether unwholesome, and it ^ave expression to a 
legitimate and noble aspiration. The Imperial 
Hescript on education, which was issued in 1889, 
expressed the broadest and most ideal aspect of 
that movement. It was clearly the nationalistic, 
patriotic energy embodied in the Rescript that con- 
ducted the nation safely through the critical move- 
ments of war in 1894-95 and 1904-05.^ The con- 
servative, chauvinistic aspect fast subsided at the 
conclusion of the later war. The beginning of the 
new century brought the younger generation into 
contact with a spiritual atmosphere which was 
hitherto unknown in Japan, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi have each found their ardent exponents. 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Strindberg have gained a con- 
siderable number of admirers. Even a sceptical, 
rebellious, momentaristie temper has not altogether 
been wanting. Yet this is simply an indication of 
the great spiritual struggle which new Japan is 
undergoing. From an ethical standpoint, Buddhism 
is ineffectual; but it still has immeasurable re- 
sources. Christianity is as yet insignificant in 
numerical and material respects, hut it is ever 
growing and achieving. Which will be the com- 
manding authority in the spiritual and ethical 
realm is as yet an open question ; but that there 
will he one seems assured. 
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jAT ? Panjabi Jati, fern. 

The Jate are found all over N.W. India, in the 
Panjab, Sind, United Provinces, and the northetn 
parts of Rajptitana, eapecially Bhartpur, but 
hardly in Kashmir or the Himalayas to the east 




of that State. West of the Indus they are found 
in the N.W. Frontier Province, especially in its 
southern districts, but not in Afghanistan or in 
Balochistan, though they appear to have once 
occupied the latter territory. The Balochi term for 
a Jat is Jagdal or Jaghdal, and one of the Baloch 
tribes traces its descent from * a Jat^, a Jagdhal, a 
nobody,’ who on account of a woman, ue, by marry- 
ing a Balocli bride, became a Baloch. Tlie Ja^i 
tribe of the Baloch may also be of Jilt origin. 

The term cannot, with any certainty, be regarded 
as ethnic, nor is it easy to draw any hard and fast 
line between the flats and Rajputs in the N.W. 
Panj ah. The traditions of many flat tribes declare 
that they are by origin socially deloased liajphts, 
whose fathers, by marrying flat wives or espousing 
widows, lost their Rajput rank and sank to the 
status of date, or yeomen. Other flat tribes are of 
undoubted Brahman orimn. But, 'while many 
thus claim to be of gentle (Rajput) extraction or 

E riestly (Brahman) origin, few will admit that they 
ave risen in the social scale. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the Saiiisi tribe of the Jute is akin to 
the criminal tribe of that name, though* it produced 
the greatest of the flats in the person of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the famous Sikh ruler of the Panjab. 

The earliest mention of the flats in history occurs 
in Ibn Khurdadba, before a.d. 912. He describes 
the Zats (date) as keeping watch over the country 
between Kirman and Mansiira. The Mujmil nU 
Tawarlkh observes that by the Arabs the Hindus 
are called JS-te ; they and the Meds, a Sind tribe, 
are descendants of Ham. The Arabs appear to 
have found JSlte at Ghami as well as in Sind, but 
the Muslims who later invaded the Punjab cannot 
be said with certainty to have found them in that 
Province, and it is not until Timiir’s invasion, in 
1398, that we have any indubitable reference to date 
as settled to the north of Bellii. While, then, it is 
credible that there is a Scythic element in the Jfite, 
it is impossible to regard them as identifiable with 
the * wintry Getae,’ the Massagetai, or the Goths. 

That the JSte are not a pure ^casts’ or race is 
indeed apparent from the rules which they observe 
in marriage. While marriage within the caste, to 
use a convenient, hut not a scientifically accurate 
or definable, term, is the rule, marriage with a 
woman of inferior caste is not invalid, though 
mixed unions are rare in a true flat country, such 
as that which centres round Bohtak near Uelhi, 
and public opinion reprobates them.^ 

The popular derivation of the term flat is closely 
associated with its religious traditions. It is said 
to be derived from the hair of the god Siva, 
and the Mari, Her. and Bhullar, which are re- 
puted to be the oldest Jat tribes and bo form a 
kind of nucleus of the caste, in particular claim 
this ancestry. In the S.E. Panjab the Ja^s are 
divided into two endogamotus ^oups— *one, the 
Sivgotri, who say that their forefather was created 
from the matted hair of Siva and so named Jat 
Budhra, and the other, the Kasabgotra, who claim 
connexion with the Rajpats and are so named after 
Brahma’s sqn KEsab. It may be permissible to 
regard the Sivgotri as autocnthones, Siva being 
the earth-god, and the Kasabgotri as later accre- 
tions to the caste. 

The Jafs cannot, however, be said to have any 
distinctive religion or code of ethics. In the 
CJentril Panj ah they are mainly Sikhs, but to the 
south-east they have retained thmr original Hindu- 
ism, and to thewestthevastmajority have embraced 

i Blsley’sKtatciment, hotrerar, that MjfpSte and Ja|B ocwaslon* 
ally Intermarry even now, the MJpats taking w|ve« from the 
Jij« but teforiiig to give thrir own maidena m return {Peopk 
of InMa, Calcutta, 1908, p. 48), must not be taken aa meanmg 
that there ia auy regular hypciTjamous relation between the two 
groupa, but merely that a R&Jput may even nowaday* espouse 
a J5t wife, though such a union would be looked down upon. 
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Islam, whole tribesnotonly professing that faith but 
setting up pedigrees whicn would ni^ce them Arabs 
or Sayyids by descent. Indeed, the Muhammadan 
Tahims are not impossibly Ansari Quraish by 
origin and descended from Tamin, but it is much 
more likely that they are the Bahima, some of 
whom became Brahmans, and worshippers of the 
goddess Sri Badhimati Mataji. Tod mentions 
the Bahima as an extinct Kajput race. 

Another tribe, the Arbi, certainly ax>pears to be 
Arab. But so many genealogies can be almost 
proved to have been invented on conversion that 
no reliance can he placed on etymologies corrobor- 
ated by pedigrees. 

The tribes of the Tats probably number more than 
a thousand, and among the Hindus and Sikhs they 
are spoken of as gots^ a corruption of the Skr. gotra. 

Borne of these tribes bear names which suggest a toteinistic 
origin. Such are the Jun (‘ louse '), Goraya (‘ blue-cow *), Roja, 
or Rojh (same meaning), Karir (‘the wild caper,' Gapparis 
aphylla)y Waihri (‘ heifer Bandar (‘ monkey '), Gidar (* jackal ’), 
Pipla (from Ficus religiosa\ Ja^dia (fromjav.^} Pfosopis 
spicigera), Mor (‘peacock’), Kohar (‘hatchet’), and Gandasia 
(from ga-ndasa^ *axe’). But no reverence is paid to any of 
these things. The Pankhal tribe is so called because a Jat girl 
married to a Rajput fell out with him, and so he massacre'd all 
its members save those who had placed ‘peacock’s feathers* on 
their heads. The Mors’ ancestor was protected by a peacock 
from a snake. The Jaria (from jora^ ‘twins *) is said to have 
five branches, or apparently subsepts, all named after parts of 
the ier tree {Zizyphus jujuba), viz. Rangi (from rarlg, ‘bark’), 
Jaria (from jar, ‘root^, Beria (from the plum or fruit), Jhayi 
(‘ seedling' ’), and Khichar (‘bua ’). It is also very common to 
find a tnbe named from some event at an ancestor’s birth. 
Thus the Qarewal is so called because its ancestress was suddenly 
confined near a ‘hay-stack,’ and the Sibi or Siwi tribe derives 
its name from siivay a funeral pile, because its ancestress gave 
birth to a son when about to commit sati. But such tales are 
told of countless tribes which are not Jatis, and folk-etymology 
is probably responsible for most of them. 

Though nominally adherents of the great ortho- 
dox religions, the Jats are often devotees of some 
sect, or devotees of *a tribal or personal cult, as 
well. Thus in Hissar, a Bistrict near Belhi, lar^e 
numbers are Bishnois, a Vaisnavite sect, while in 
Kamal, a Bistrict on the Jamna, many of them 
are feadhs, or ‘ Pure ^ saints, belonging to a sect, 
founded about 200 years ago, which affects great 
personal cleanliness, forbids smoking, and adores 
only the one God under the title of Sat, or the 
‘True One.’ Other Jats do not eat or marry with 
them. Another cult very poi)ular among the Jats 
is that of the ‘ generous ’ SaiJchi Sarwar, the Sultan, 
the ‘giver of lakhs' (Lakhdata), ‘he of Nigalia’ 
(Nigahia), the earth-god — probably Sivar-taken 
over by Islam and transformed into the cult of a 
Muhammadan saint (and his descendants) with 
Paphian elements. The fertility which is the 
object of the worship naturally appeals to a landed 
peasanti'y. 

Thus a Jat may be by birth and education a 
Hindu or Muslim, by choice or conviction a Sikh, 
a Sultani, or a sectary who has thrown in his lot 
with one of the countless sects old and new to be 
found in India. He can even become a Christian. 
But under or alongside of his religion and his sect 
is a mass of usage partly social* partly religious, 
and wholly based on custom, not on belief, to 
which he clings with a tenacity aU the greater 
because it is irrational. In the northern and 
central Bistricts of the Pan jab these usages centre 
round the worship of forefathers (Jatheras), but in 
the S.W. of that Province they cluster round the 
godling of the village {khera) rather than the tribal 
ancestor. This change in the religious system is 
congruous with the evolution from the tribal system 
of the tracts towards the N."VV. frontier to the 
‘village community’ organization of the long- 
civilized territories round Belhi. The jatkera Is 
usually styled Bawa (‘master’) or Siddh (‘perfect’) 
and bears sdme conventional name which shows 
that Ms real name has been forgotten. His tomb 
is sometimes called hakhuhan (pL), and consists of 


three or four pits with pillars formed of earth dug 
out of them. He is usually worshipped at 
marriage. 

A typical Jat wedding according to the rites in 
vogue in the sulj-montane districts which lie under 
the Himalayas in the N. Pan jab is thus described: 

About five days before the wedding a lump of coarse sugar is 
given to the barber (in his capacity of village go-between) and 
he brings in return a twig of tiie This twig is placed in 

a heap of wheat weighing about 42 sers(8i lb.), and by it are put 
21 sers of coarse sugar. A lamp is lit and placed on the ground ; 
to it all the females of the family and the bridegroom do obeis- 
ance. The bridegroom cuts the twig with a knife or sword ;2 
and the grain and sugar are divided, half going to the Brahman 
and half to the mlrdsl (genealogist). The latter then brings 
a ram (chatra^ whence the name of the rite itself), cuts Its ear, 
and with his thumb imprints a mark (tlkd) of its blood on the 
youth’s forehead, and on those of all present.^ He gets the ram 
and a rupee as his vail. The youth then bathes, and boiled 
wheat is distributed. He is oiled, and a red tape is tied round 
bis forehead. Thenceforward he must keep a knife or sword in 
his hand till the wedding day. On that day he bathes again, 
breaks earthen vessels, and dons new clothes. His kinsmen 
offer their presents, and the menials get their dues. The bride 
is then brought home, and the newly-wedded pair, with all the 
females of the family, go to the temple of Bawa Manga, the 
progenitor of the tribe, offer him a double cloth and a cake (the 
priest’s perquisite), and bow their heads in worship. This com- 
pletes the wedding ceremony among the Bajwa Jats, an im- 

ortant Ja^i tribe akin to the Baju Rajputs of the Bajwat. 

awa Manga’s shrine is at Pasrur, a town of some antiquity, in 
Sialkot. 

With some modifications similar rites are ob- 
served hy other Jat tribes of that part. 

In one tribe— the Dhariwai— the pair circumambulate the 
Siddh’8 temple seven times. The Randhawa tribe employs a 
Brahman to fetch the twig, the ram’s blood is smeared only on 
the foreheads of bachelors, and after the wedding, when the 
Siddh’s temple is visited, the bride and other females take clay 
out of an adjacent pond. Very often the boy cuts a twig from 
the tree himself, and a few tribes, e.g. the Ghuraman. out 
it from a ber^ or plum, tree (Zizyphus jujubd), and that tribe 
offer two lumps of sugar, one to the saint Lakhdata, the other 
to his priest the drummer (Bhayai), who is styled Shaikh, and 
appear to ignore its japiera Siddh Dulchi. The ram is 
frequently replaced by a he-goat and often sacrificed, its flesh 
being distributed in various ways. The Wirk assemble, men 
and women, at a ber tree, wash the ram, and, if it shalces its 
head, regard this as a token that their ancestor is pleased. The 
Sarai perform the chatra on the first Monday of the lunar 
month before the wedding. This rite is, however, unknown in 
the south-east of the Panfab, as it involves animal sacrifice, and 
in the central districts the ram is never killed, though its ear 
may be out. 

In the south-east, when a new village is founded, 
before any house is built, a mound of earth is 
raised near the site proposed for the village and a 
jand planted on it. Houses may then be built, 
and the first man to die in the village, whatever 
his caste may be, is burned or buried in this mound, 
and on it is built a masonry shrine named after 
him. He is thus deified as the Bhumia, or Earth- 
god. Whatever ill befall, his shrine is the first 
place to which the Jats resort in time of trouble. 
But a tribe may have’ a tribal Siddh as well as a 
Bhiimia in each village. The Bhumia too is often 
called Khera, and some tribes even style their 
jathera Khera-Bhfimia. Possibly the custom of 
deifying the first man to die in a new village is 
akin to the custom of killing a man and building 
him in when a new structure is raised (cf. Foijn- 
BATioUfi vol. vi. p. 10) — ^he then becomes its 
dwdrajpdla, or ‘gate-keeper.’ The jathera, how- 

1 Or The Prosopis spicigera is so called in the central 

Panjab, but in Jhelum the name is applied to Zizyphus 
nummiilaria and in the Jullundur Hoab to Acacia Imcophloca. 
Offerings are made to this tree by the relatives of Hindus 
suffering from smallpox. 

a This is said to be a survival of an older rite in which the 
Hindu Triad, the nine planets, the four Vedas, Fire, Water, 
and the Pole-Star were all invoked as witnesses of the marriage- 
rite, The bridal pair walk four times round the hawan, into 
which leaves of the used to he thrown, and these had to he 

cut by the bridegroom and carried to the bride’s house for that 
puimose, as the mantra in debased Sanskrit, which is still 
recited, shows. The leaves are no longer thrown Into the hawan, 
or sacrificial fire, but the tree continues to be out. 

* The tiled is also called tilaky though, strictly speaking, flifed 
is the mark, while tilah appears to be the act of marking. As 
a mantra in debased Sanskrit shows, it is done in order ro pro- 
pitiate ancestors, and in the hope that divine recognition, help, 
and protection will follow from it. 
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ever, does not appear to be thus chosen or regarded. 
He is often a martyr, or shahid^ who fell fighting 
with dacoits or in an affraj with a neighbouring 
village. But he may be, it would seem, a Jogi, 
a Bairagi, a Gosain, or a Naga, though in such a 
case the priest regarded as the jc^hera would 
appear to be a dim embodiment of the god ^iva or 
yisnu. Rarelyissa^i-worshipfoundamongthe Jats, 
for the very obvious reason that they allow widow 
re-marriage, but the Dhindsa affect a satVs shrine 
called the khdngdh, or monastery, of Sataoti. 

Litbraturb.— D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Pth-nograpfip, 
Calcutta, 1883, is the classical authority. See also Maclagan, 
Punjab Census Report^ 1892, H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N. W, Frontier Province^ Lahore, 
1911, s.v, ‘ Jat,’ and W. Crooke, TC iii. 25, s.v. ‘ Jat.* For the 
possible connexion of the Zatt or Zutt, an Arabized form of Ja^, 
with the Gypsies see Woolner, * The Indian Origin of the Gypsies 
in Europe,’ m Joum. of Punjab Hist. Soc. n. ii. (1914). 

H. A. Bose. 

JATAKA. — I, Meaning of the word. — A 
jdtaka (in Buddhist dogmatics and literature) is 
a story in which the Bodhisattva {q.v.)y i.e. the 
Buddha in one of his former births, plays some 
part, either that of the hero or of some other 
character, or sometimes only that of a looker-on. 
Hence the word might be translated ‘ Bodhisattva 
story, ^ or * story of a Bodhisattva/ But the current 
rendering of jdtaka is ‘(Buddhist) birth story/ 

*Jdtakam, birth, nativity; a birth or existence in the Bud- 
dhist sense ; aj&taka, or story of one of the former births of a 
Buddha' (B. 0. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language, 
London, 1876, s.v.). This is the generally accepted explanation, 
the word being derived from Skr, jata in the sense of * birth.' 
Another explanation of the word has been proposed by H. 
Kern (Der JBuddhismus, Leipzig, 1882-84, i, 828), and adopted 
by J. S. Speyer (Jatakamctld, London, 1895 [ssSBB i.], p. xxii), 
who derive the word from jdta in the sense of * what has become, 
what has happened,' and would translate it by * Gesckicktchm, 
tale, story,' 

Jdtaka originally means only a single ‘birth 
story,’ but it is also used, as the title of the ColUc- 
tion of Jdtakas, in the Tij^itaha^ and in fho Jdtaka 
Commentary (see below). 

2. Origin and purpose of the jatakas,— We read 
in the Saddharmapundainka^ v. {SBE xxL [1884] 
120), that the Buddha, knowing the differences in 
faculties and energy of his numerous hearers, 
preaches in many different ways, ‘tells many 
tales, amusing, agreeable, both instructive and 
pleasant, tales by means of which all beings not 
only become pleased with the law in this present 
life, but also after death will reach happy states ’ ; 
and in the same book it is stated (ii. 44 [SBE xxi. 
44 f.]) that the Buddha teaches both by sdtras and 
stanzas and by legends and jatakas. It is, indeed, 
likely enough that Gautama Buddha himself made 
use of popular tales in preaching to the people. It 
is certain that the Bnddhiat monks and preachers 
did so. In fact, we know that the preachers of all 
religious sects in India always took advantage of 
the Hindu passion for story-hearing and story- 
telling, and made extensive use of stones in preach- 
ing to the people, much in the same way as Chris- 
tian preachers in the Middle Ages introduced 
‘examples’ into their sermons to attract the 
attention of their hearers.^ They sometimes in- 
vented pious legends, but more frequently they 
took fables, fairy tales, and amusing anecdotes 
from the rich storehouse i>f popular tales or from 
secular literature, altering and adapting them for 
the purposes of religious propaganda.® The BodM- 
sattva dogma (see art, Bodhisattva), in con- 
nexion with the doctrines of rebirth and karma 
{q.vX was an excellent expedient for turning any 
popular or literary tale into a Buddhist legend. 

I Of. such wotka as the Gesta Ramcmorutn, or A. WesselsM's 
MbnJalcdein, Leipzig, 1909. . . , . 

sin the Jmaka Commentary (see below) everyidKoifcl^ls put 
Into the month of the Bn^dha as a dhamma^sand, Le. ‘re- 
ligious instruction' or ‘aermom' On the jdmkas as homilies 
see also F. Max Mfiller, SBB U [18963 p. xifi, and J, S. Speyer, 
ib.p.x3drif 


In his numerous existences, before he came to be 
born as SS-kyamuni who was to be the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva had been born, according to his 
karma, sometimes as a god, sometimes as a king, 
or a merchant, or a nobleman, or an out-caste, or an 
elephant, or some other man or animal (see EEE 
ii. 743, note §). It was thus only necessary to 
identify the hero or any character of a story with 
the Bodliisattva, in order to turn any tale, however 
secular or even frivolous, into jdtaka. 

Hence the jafaibag regularly begin with such words as : ‘Once 
upon a time, when Brahinadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bqdhisatia (Skr. Bodhisattva) was reborn in the womb of ids 
chief queen ’ ; or ‘ Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares, the Bodhisatta was reborn into the family 
of a forester ' ; or ‘ Once upon a time . . . the Bodhisatta was 
an ox called Mah§.lohita (the Big Red One)' *, or ‘Once upon a 
time . . . the Bodhisatta was reborn in the womh of a crow’ ; 
or ‘Once upon a time ... the Bodhisatta was Sakka, king of 
the gods,' etc. In many of his existences the Bodhisatta, accord- 
ing to the jatakas, was a god, a king, a Br&hniaija, a minister, 
an ascetic, a merchant, but he also was a gardener, a musician, 
a physician, a barber, a robber, a gambler, an elephant, a lion, 
an ape, a dog, a frog, some bird, etc. (see the list in A- Griin- 
wedeJ, Myihologie des BuddMsinus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 197 f.), 

3 , The jatakas in the Pali Tipitaka.-— Some of 
the stories which were afterwards turned into 
jatakas are told in the Suttas as simple tales, 
without any reference to the Bodhisatta.^ On the 
other hand, there are some real jatakas included 
in the Suttas — e.g., the JCHtadantasutfa and 
Mahasudassanasuita in the Digha Nikdya and the 
Mahadevasutta in the Majjhima Nikdya. That 
the jdtakas form an essential part of the Buddhist 
canon is shown by the fact that they are included 
in the list of nine ahgas (twelve Bharmaprava- 
cltanas in the Sanskrit canon) into which the 
sacred books of the Buddhists were divided ac- 
cording to the subject-matter, as the 7th ahga (the 
9th Dharmapravackana). 

The Book of Jdtakas, however, is one of the 
fifteen collections of texts forming the Khuddaka^ 
nikdya (‘Collection of Smaller Texts’) of the 
Tipi^aka.^ This Jdtaka Book consists of gdthds 
or stanzas only, and is divided into 22 sections 
[nipdta), whicn are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas belonging to or forming a 
jdtaka. The first section is supposed to contain 
160 jdtakas, each verse belonging to a separate 
story ; the second, lOQ jdtakets, with two verses each; 
the third, W jdtakas, with three verses each, and so 
on, each successive nipdta having a larger number 
of stanzas and a smaller number of jdtakas. This 

and of it are rare. In^ many <S.ses these 
adthds are poetic tales, ballads, or epic poems; 
mt very often, more especially in the first sections, 
they are quite uninteuimble by themselves, and 
must be understood as oelonging to some prose 
tale. Why these prose stories did not attain to 
canonical aignity we do not know, Probably they 
were supposed be well known, and, therefor^ 
left to the improvisation of the preachers. It is 
only in a more or less contaminated form that the 
prose parts of the jdtakas have been preserved in 
the Commentary (see below) that was composed 
or compiled at some latm: period, after the final 
redaction of the canon. 

X Hertsl {ZDMG Ixiv. [19101 SSff., and WZKM xxir. [1910] 

; 121 ff.), pointing out that there are certain Paitij/iatcrwtm and 
Hitopadeia MSS containijiff only the verses, has advanced the 
I hypothesis that the collection of j&taka gatMa in the Tipitaka 
is nothing but an extract from on older MS whioli contained 
I both the verses and the prose parts of the jdtakaa. But the 


1 Of. ChtUlavagga, vl vL S, with the Tittirijdtoka (no. S7) ; or 
Mahdvagga, x. u. 8, w-ith the Dighiti’KQaalajdtaka (no. 371). 

3 It Is worth mentioning that, according to the Sinhalese 
ohronide DlpaiMmsa (v. 37), there was a school of monks, the 
Mahftsaujgittkfia^ who reject some portions (we are unfortun- 
ately not told which) of the JMam Book as non-canonicaL 
The Dharmaguptas had also a /df oJba Book in their esanon (see 
iL Anesaki, ‘The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese,' TaBJ 
XXXV. £19083 pt. lit p- 8. _ . 

8 It IS not ^nd in the King of Siam's edition of the 
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relation between prose and verse in works like the Paficha- 
tantra is quite different from that between the jataka gdtkas 
and the prose of the JdtaJca> Commentary, Besides, the gdthds 
dijafer from the prose in langfuage also, and, above all, there are 
mmyjdiakas that do nob need any prose at all. 

B. Otto Franke (WZKM xx. [1906] 818) says: ‘Die Masse 
der Jataka-Gathas als ganzes betrachtet ist ein persSnliches 
Erzeugnis eines einzigen Autors, d.h. dieser Autor hat sie nicht 
nur zusamraengestellb, sondern viele selbst gedichtet und um- 
gedichtet Oder ausgeflickt und alles in allem ihrer Gesamtheit 
seinen persdnlichen Stempel aufgedriickt. Er hat aber auf der 
anderen Seite vorhandene Gathaa in sein Werk mit eingebaut.' 
The very opposite is the case. The bulk of jdtaJca gdthds is the 
work of many, chiefly non-Buddhist, authors, though one editor 
or compiler (not ‘author*) may, in recasting the whole, have 
altered and even added verses here and there. 

4, The Jataka Commentary, — ^What has become 
known by the edition and translations to be men- 
tioned below is not the canonical Book ojf Jataka 
Gdthds^ but a huge Prose Commentary in which 
the gdthds are embedded. This commentary, or 
JdtakaUhavannana^ as it is called, is a recast of an 
older J dtakattfiakathd. The latter had been trans- 
lated into Sinhalese, only the verses being left 
in the original Pali. Afterwards the Sinhalese 
version was retranslated, or rather recast,^ into 
Pali. In our Jdtakat^havannand every numher^ 
consists of the following parts : (1) the ‘ story of the 
present’ {paohohitppanna-vaUhu)^ in which some 
incident is related that prompted the Buddha to tell 
the jataka ; (2) the ‘ story of the past ’ {atitavatth'ib)^ 
which is the reoAjdtaha ; (3) the gdthds ^ or stanzas, 
forming, as a rule, part of the ‘ story of the past,’ 
but sometimes also of the ‘ story of the present ’ ; 
(4) the grammatical and lexicographical comment 
{veyydharana) on the gdthds ; and (5) the ‘joining 
together ’ {samodhdTia) of the two stories by identi- 
fying the characters of the ‘ story of the past ’ with 
their rebirths at the time of the Buddha. 

With the exception of the gdthds, which alone 
can claim canonical authority, the whole Com- 
mentary, including the ‘stones of the present,* 
the ‘stories of the past,’ and the ‘joining together,’ 
must be regarded as the work of one author.* As 
to when this Commentary was compiled, trans- 
lated, and retranslated, or recast, we have no 
means of deciding. There is a tradition* that 
makes the famous Buddhaghosa (g'.v.) the author of 
the but this is very doubtful.® 

It is just possible that the recasting of the Com- 
mentary may have taken place shortly after 
Buddhagho^a’s time {6th cent.), hut it may as well 
have been a century later. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of its late date, the Com- 
mentary has made use of very old materials. At 
any rate, it can he proved that already in the 3rd 
or 2nd cent. B.C. some of the jataka stories were 
told just as we find them in our Jataka Com- 
mentary, There are representations on the rail- 
ings round the stupas of BhSrhut and SUnchi of 
scenes hovajatakas ; and not only do they include 
scenes from the gdthds^ but also some that are re- 
lated only in the prose Commentary. And, as the 
titles of the jdtakas are inscribed over some of the 
carvings, these famous bas-reliefs prove that these 
stories were in the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.c. termed 
'jdtakas ’ and considered as sacred lore. 

Up bo the present 29 jdtakas have been identified on the 
bas-reliefs of the stupa of Bharhnt (see T. W. Bhys Davids, 

1 It la said in the Jtfiddnakathd (JdtaJca, ed. V. Fausbbll, i. 
62) that other commentaries (atthaleathds) were used for the 
JdtakatthavapT^and besides the Jdtaka^haJcathd, 

2 There are 646 numbers. As, however, some of these numbers 
include several stories, and, on the other hand, the same 
jdtakas occur In different versions under several numbers, the 
actual number of stories may be somewhat more or less than 
646, But this is by uo means the complete number of jdtakas 
extant. There are some jdtakas in other Buddhist works, both 
Pan and Sanskrit which have not been included in the P^i 
collection (see L. Feer In JA vu. v. [1876] 417 ff., vi. 244ff.\ 

8 Only the Veyy&kara/isM seems to be the work of a still later 
commentator ; see B. 0. Pranke in Bezzenhergers Beitr, xxii. 
[1897] 289ff. ; E. S^nartin JA xk. xvii, [1901] 400. 

4 Gandhava^a, ed. J. p. Minayeff, in JPTS, 1886, p. 69. 

6 See T. W. Ebys Davids, Bvdmist Birth Stones, p. [xiii ff. 


Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 209, and E. Hultzsch, JRAS, 
1912, p. 406). The titles of the jdtakas are taken from the hero 
of the story, from some other character, from some important 
incident, or from the first words of the first stanza. Hence one 
and the same jataka may be called by different titles (see D. 
Andersen in Jdtaka, ed. Fausboll, vol. vii. p. xv). 

5. Place of the Jataka Book in Indian literature. 
—Though it is no longer possible to say that the 
Jdtaka Book [i.e, the Jataka Commentary) ‘is the 
oldest, most complete, and most important Collec- 
tion of Folk-lore extant’ (T. W. Bhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, p. iv), it remains true that 
it is a very old and highly important collection not 
only of folk-tales, hut also of literary productions 
of the most varied kinds. 

As regards * the stories of the present,’ they are 
of little value, being either very silly inventions of 
the commentator or borrowings from other texts, 
such as the Vinayapitaka, Suttanipdta, or Apa- 
dana, or from other commentaries. But in the 
‘stories of the past’ with the canonical gdthds, 
all kinds of literary productions are represented. 
As to their literary form, we may distinguish: 

(1) tales in prose in which only one or two or a few 
verses, containing the moral or the gist of the tale, 
are inserted (in these cases the Commentary has 
preserved good old prose traditions) ] (2) ballads in 
the form of (a) dialogues, or (h) a mixture of 
dialogue and narrative verses ^ (in these oases the 
prose of the Commentary is ^uite superfluous, 
often rather insipid, and sometimes even at vari- 
ance with the gdthds) ; (3) long tales partly in 
prose, partly in verse ^ (here the prose Commentary 
IS an expansion, often very diffuse, of the original 
prose text) ; (4) strings of moral maxims on some 
one topic ; and (5) regular epics or epic fragments (in 
the last two cases the prose Commentary is super- 
fluous).® The contents of the jdtakas are : (1) fables, 

(2) Mdrchen (fairy tales, many of them tales of 
animals), (3) anecdotes and comic tales, (4) tales of 
adventure and romance, (6) moral tales, (6) moral 
maxims, and (7) legends. More than half of the 
jdtakas are of non-Buddhist origin. Even the 
moral tales and legends belong partly to the 
general Hindu ascetic poetry, though most of 
them show a strong Buddhist tendency. 

The jdtakas vary also in length. We find short stories of 
hardly a page by the side of long romances or epic poems 
covering more than a hundred pages in our printed edition. 

Many of the stories found in our Jdtaka Book 
occur also in the Paiichatantra, Kathdsaritsdgara, 
and other Indian story books, and are important 
for the history of Indian fiction. Some of the 
tales have parallels in the Mahdhhdrata and in the 
BdmdyaTj^a, and many others in Jain literature. 

A great many jdtakas have also parallels in the literatures of 
the West. Thus, the fable of the peacock that lost his bride 
through hia shameless dance (Jdtaka, no. 82, represented on 
the stupa of Bharhut) was known to Herodotus (vi. 180), who 
tells us the story of Hippokleides. The stories of the grateful 
animals and the ungrateful man (Jdt., no, 78, also 482 and 516), 
of the ung^^teful wife (no. 193), and many others, are wide- 
spread in Eastern and Western literatures. A version of ^e 
Judgment of Solomon is found in the Mahd-Vmmagga- Jdtaka 
(no. 646), which is also important on account of its parallels to 
the stories of the wise Ahiqfir (y-n.). See also T. Eachariae, 
WZKM xxvl. [1912] 418 fl., and Ummagga Jfitafca(* The Story of 
the Tunnel*), tr. from Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawara, London, 
1912. Many jdtakas are well known from their parallels in 
JEsop's Fables (e.g., ‘The Ass in the Lion’s Skin* [see art. 
FABitB]), in La Fontaine's Fables, in the Gesta Momanorum, in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and elsewhere. On supposed 
paiallels of Christian legends in the Jdtaka Book see B. Garbe, 
Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity, Chicago, 1911, 
pp. 13, 80 ff., and M. Wintemitz, Geschiohte der vndisohen 
hitUratur, ii. (Leiprig, 1918) 282, 106. Though in many cases 


1 These narrative verses are called AbhisarnJniddho^dthds, 
t.«. stanzas told by Buddha (not as the Bodhisattva, but) after 
his enlightenment (see S6nart, JA tx. xvii. 385 ff.). 

® This is a different type from the first, for here the verses are 
not inserted for any special purpose, but the tale itself is alter- 
nately related in prose and verse. See also art. Fiction, vol, 
vi. p, 2 f . 

4 Some kind of prose was, of course, always necessary to turn 
the ballad, etc., into a jdtaJca, and make it part of a homily. 
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it ia probable that these stories migrated from India to the 
West, it is in other cases more probable that Western motives 
were brought to India. 

The J dtaka Booh is not only important for the 
history of Indian and, indeed, all literature, but it 
is also invaluable for the light which it throws on 
the social life and the manners and customs in 
ancient India. 

The accounts of Indian civilization given by R. Mck, Die 
sociaU Gliederung im nordMUchen Inditn zu JSuddha*s Zeit. 
Kiel, 1897, T. W. Rhys Davids, BuddTiUi Indian p. 201 fl., ana 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, ‘Notes on Early Economic Conditions in 
Northern India,’ JRAS, 1901, p. 859 ff., are chiefly based on 
the jdtakas. Valuable as these accounts are, they cannot be 
taken (as these scholars thought) as pictures of life in India at 
the time of Gautama Buddha, for it must be borne in mind that 
the prose stories in the Commentary are as late as the 6th 
or 6th cent, a.d., though they may contain much earlier 
traditions. 

Literatcrb. — ^T he standard edition of the J dtaka Book is that 
of V. FausboU, The Jdtaka, together with its Commentary^ 
toeing Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 7 vols. 
(vol. vii. containing the Index by Dines Andersen), London, 
1877-97. Translations are: T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories; or Jdtaka Tales, London, 1880 (contains Jatakas 
1-40 only); The Jdtaka, or Stories of the Buddha's Fonner 
Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, ed. E. B. Cov^ell, 
vols. i.-vii., Cambridge, 1896-1913 (the translators are R. 
Chalmers, W. H. D. Rouse, H. T. Francis, B. A. Neil, and 
Cowell himself ; the last vol. contains the Index) ; a German tr. 
by J ulius Dutoit, Leipzig, 1908 ff . , is still in progress. Selected 
jatakas have been translated by R. Morris in FLJ ii. [1884] 
804, 832, 870, iii. [18853 S6, 121, 242, 328, iv. [1886] 46, 168. 

On the Jdtaka Book see : L4on Feer, JA vn. v. [1875] 
357 vi. 243 ff., vn. xi. [1878] 360 fE., viii. xx, [1892] 186 ff., 
DC. V. [1896] 31flf., 189 ff., IX. ix. [1897] 288 ff. ; S. d’Oldenburg, 
JRAS, 1893, p. SOlfl.; R, O. Franke, in Bezzenbergers 
Beitrdge, xxii. [1897] 289 ff., and WZKM xx. [1906] 317 H. 
LUders, Naehriehten der kbnigl, Qesellschaft der Wissen.' 
schaften zu GoWinpen, . philol.*liist. Kl., 1897, p. 40 ff. and 
ZimQ Ivlil [1904] 689 ff., bd. [1907] 6413.; J. Hertel, ZDMG 
lx. [1906] 899 ff.; J. Charpentier, ZDMG Ixii. [1908] 726 ff., 
IxUl. [1909] 171 ff., bcvii. [1912] 41 1, and WZKM xxvii. [1918] 
94 ; A. Foucher, in Milanges d*indianisrm ojf^ts d M. Sylvain 
L4vij Paris, 1911, p. 2Slff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, London, 1903, p. 189 ff,, and in Album Kem, Leyden, 
1903, p. 13 ff. ; H. Oidenberg, Literatur des alien Indien, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1908, pp. 103-129, and Naehriehten der 
hOnim. Gesellschaft der Wissemchaften zu Gdttingen, philol.- 
hist.m, 1911, p. 441ff., 1912, pp.lSSff., 214ff.; and M. Winter- 
nitz, Gesehichte der indischen idUeratur^ ii. 89-127. 

6. The Chariyapitaka.— This is the last book in 
the Khuddahanikaycb of the Tipitahai and it is a 
collection of 35 jdtaJeas in verse. The purpose of 
the work is to show in which of his former births 
the Bodhisattva had attained the ten paramitds, 
or ‘ perfections.’ The first two pdramitds, gener- 
osity and goodness, are illustrated by ten stories 
each, while fifteen stories refer to the other eight 
‘perfections,’ viz. renunciation, wisdom, energy, 

atience, truthfulness, resolution, kindness to all 
eings, and eouanimity. The stories are put into 
the mouth of Gautama himself. They have no 
literary merit whatever, all stress being laid on 
the moral, while the story itself is given in hare 
outline. 

A different redaction of the Ohariydpitaka from that found 
in the Tipitaka is included and commented on in the first 
seotion of the NiddnaJeathd. J, Charpentier has tried (WZKM 
xxiv. [1910] 851 ff.) to reconstruct an ‘ Ur-Chariya.pi$aka ’ on the 
basis of these two redactions, compared with the Sanskrit 
Jdtakamdld (see below), but his arguments are not convincing. 

LrnBRAXUR®. — ^The Chariydpitdka has been edited by R. 
Morris, London, PTS, 1882; see also M. Winternitz, 
Gesehichte der indischen Litteratur, ii. 181-184, and T. W. 
Rhys Davids, in JRAS, 1913, p. 482f. 

7. The Nidanakatha.— From the orthodox Bud- 
dhist point of view, all the j&takas may be re- 
garded as autobiographical accounts of Gautama 
Buddha himself. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that an account of Gautama’s career in his last 
existence, the Niddnakathd, i.e. ‘ the story of the 
beginnings,’ forms the introduction to the Jdtaka 
Commentary, As the Pali canon contains only 
incidental references to the most important even^ 
in the career of the Buddha, and no connected bio- 
OTapby, the J^iddnakathd is the first Life of the 
Buddha in Pidi literature. It consists of three 
sections : (1) the story of ‘the begiimings in the 


distant past’ (durenidana), narrating the life of 
the future Buddha as Sumedha in the time of the 
Buddha Dipankara down to his rebirth in the 
heaven of the Tusita gods, this section being a 
kind of commentary on the BuddJtavafhsa and 
the Chariyapitaka; (2) the story of ‘the be- 
ginnings in the less distant past’ [avidurenid&na)i 
beginning with the descent of the Buddha from the 
Tusita heaven, and ending with his attainment of 
the Bodhi (perfect enlightenment or Buddhaship) ; 
(3) the story ‘ of the beginnings in the proximate 
epoch ’ {santilceniddna)i relating the incidents from 
the Bodhi doAvn to the story of Anathapindika’s 
great gift of the Jetavana (see art. Buddha, vol. 
li. p. 883). 

Litbratubb.— T he text of the Niddnakathd will be found in 
FausboU, Jdtaka, i. 1-94, the translation in T. W, Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. l-138j the first two 
sections also in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Tramlatiom, 
Cambridge, Moss., 1890, pp. 6-83, 

8. Jatakas in the non-canonical Pali literature. 
— ^In the later books of the Milindapahha (which 
are missing in the Chinese translation, made 
between a.d. 317 and 420) the jatakas are fre- 
quently quoted, Tire author of hk. iv. makes no 
difierence between the Bodhisatta of the jatakas 
and the Buddha. He, therefore, troubles himself 
to excuse the Bodhi.satta from any transgressions 
that he may have committed in any of his previous 
births, as related in the jatakas ; and he tries^ to 
solve all kinds of dilemmas that arise by comparing 
incidents in the jdtahas with utterances of the 
Tathagata in any of the canonical texts. Every 
word in the jdtaka gdiMs^ even in mere folklore 
verses occurring in some fable or fairy tale, is 
treated as the authoritative ‘ word of Buddha ’ that 
as such must be true. In bk. vii. also th^Jataka 
gdthds are quoted with great reverence. Jatakas 
occur also in the Dhammapada Gommmtary^ a 
work that closely resembles the Jdtaka Vopi- 
mentary and may almost be considered a supple- 
ment to it 

Litbraturb.--As to the MUmdapafiha see urt. Litsratdrbi 
(B uddhist), and M. Winternitz, Geseh, derind. Litt,, it. 97 n,, 
142, 146. The author of bk. iv, differs in many points from our 
Jdtaka Commentary. See T. W. Rhys Davids, SBB xxxv. 
[1890] pp. xiif., 216, 241 L, 286 f., 284 ff., 293 m, 294 ff., 803 f., 
xxxvi. [1894] 6, 16 ff., 146, 291, 806, 810, 341, 344, 849. A dilemma 
of the Sivi Jdtaka is discussed ib. xxxv. 179 ff.; diacusaious 
on the Vessantara Jdtaka, ib, p. 170 ff., xxxvi 114 ff. ‘Re- 
pealers of the Jktakas ' are mentioned by the side of ‘ Repeaters ’ 
of other canonical texts in Milinda, v, 22 (SBF xxxvi. 231), 

For the Dhammapada Commentary see E, W. Burlingame, 

‘ Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary,' Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sdenoes, vol. xlv. no. 20 [19103 
p. 469. 

9 * jatakas in Buddhist Sanskrit literature. — {a) 
Many jdtakas occur in the Mahdvastu both in 
prose and in verse, in * mixed Sanskrit’ Some of 
them are variants of the PAli jdtakast others are 
not found in the Pali collection. 

(&) Closely related to the jdtakas axe the ava^ 
ddnas (see art. AfadAna), which belong partly to 
the literature of the SarvSstivadins (see art. Sects 
[Buddhist]), partly to the Malidydna literature. 
Avaddnas are edifying ‘tales of glorious deeds’ of 
saints, illustrating the law of karma i,e. 

showing that ‘black deeds bear black fruits and 
white deeds white fruits/ The difierence between 
maddnas mA jdtakas consists in this, that in a 
jdtaka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or 
one of the characters occurring in fc)ie story, while 
any saint may play a part in an avaddna. But 
there are many amddnasln which the Bodhisattva 
is the hero. These are calM Bodhisattvdmddv ns, 
and may as well be called Many jatakas 

known from the Pali collection are also found in 
the Amddna collections {AvaddnaMaka, Dvvyd- 
mddna), 

[c) Bodhisatt'^dmddnam.dld, or ‘ Garland of 
Bodhisattva tales/ is another title of the work 
better known as Jdtakam&ld, a Sanskrit poem of 
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higji poetical merit, composed by the poet Arya^iira 
or Sura. There have been several JdtakamaldSf or 
‘Garlands of_Jatakas,^ ie. poetical selections of 
jatakas, but Aryasura’s woxfi: is best known. It 
is a dorilegiura of 34^jdta7cas, mostly known from 
the Pali collection, but told in the flowery style of 
Sanskrit court poetry, elaborate prose alternating 
with verse. As in the Chariydpitfika (see above), 
so also in the JatakaTndld the jdtaJcas serve as 
illustrations of the pdramitdSy especially those of 
generosity and kindness towards all creatures. 
Thus the first story (not occurring in the Pali 
collection) is that of the Bodhisattva throwing 
himself before a starving tigress that is about to 
devour her offspring. Most stories occur also in 
Qre Jdtaka Book and twelve in the Chariydpiiaka, 
Aryasura probably flourished in the 4th cent.*A.D. 
Stanzas of the are inscribed on frescoes 

found in the caves of Ajanta, and the Ciiinese 
pilgrim I-tsing mentions the JoLtahmnMd among 
the works that in his time were very popular in 
India. 

{d) Jdtakas and maddnas are also found in 
A^vaghosa’s Sutrdlamkdra (called Alamkdra in 
art. A6 vaghosa), and in K^emendra’s Avaddna- 
kalpalaid ; and 60 jdtakas are mentioned in the 
Mahdydnasutra Bdstrapdlaprcchd, 

ItWERA-iURE.— Oa (a) see S. d'Oldenburg, in JRAS^ 1893, p. 
336 flf, ; A. Barth, in Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 025 ff. ; j, 
Charpentier, Pacce^kabuddhagssehichten, Upsala, 1908, pp. 
2 ff., 12ff., 26 ff., and WZKU xxvii. [1918] 94 f. ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. d, ind, LitL, ii. 190 ff. 

(b) gee Ldon Feer in the Introd. to his tr. of the Avaddna- 
Pataka, AMG xviii., Paris, 1801, and Jf. S. Speyer in his ed. of 
the same work (Bibliotheca Buddhica, iii., St. Petersburg, 
1002-09), vol. ii., preface, p. iv ff. ; also Winternitz, Geseh, der 
ind, Litt., ii. 216 ff. 

(c) The Jdtakamdld has been edited by H. Kern (Harvard 

Oriental Series, 1., Cambridge, Mass., 1891) and translated by 
J. S. Speyer, SBB i., London, 1895. Aryadurahas worked on.the 
same (or a similar) collection of graiActsas we have in the Tipi^aka', 
see Speyer's Synoptical Table in his tr., pp. 337-340. See algo 
Kern, in Festgruss an Otto vonBohtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, p. 60 f. : 
S. d’Oldenburg, in JR AS, 1893, p. 308 ff. ; A. Barth, in RBB, 
xxviii. [1893] 200; K. Watanabe, in JPTS, 1909, p. 263 ff. ; 
I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religwn, tr. J, Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 162 f. ; H. Liiders, in Nachrichten der konigl. 
Gesellsohaft dtr Wisscn-schafien zu Gdttingen, philol.-hist. Kl,, 
1902, p. 768 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, in Album 405 ff. ; and 

Winternitz, Gesch. der ind, Litt., ii, 212-214, As lo the Chinese 
tr. see A. 0. Ivanovski, in BBR xlvii. [1903] 298 ff. 

(c^See Sutr&laThkdra, Fr. tr. from the Chinese of Knm&rajiva 
by E. Hubert Paris. 1908 ; L. Finot, ‘ Rast:rapalaprccha, Sutra 
du Mahayana,* in BibL Buddhica, h., St. Petersburg, 1901 ; and 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., ii, 208 ff., 229, 246. 

10. The jatakas and popular Buddhism.— The 
jdtakas are highly important for the history of 
Buddhism, as they give ua an insight into popular 
Buddhism. The whole system of relating jdtakas 
Is based on the most popular dogma of karma, and 
the ethical ideal of this religion is not the Arhat 
(g.v.) who has attained to but the Bodhi- 

sattva who, in all his former existences, has shown 
one or more of the great virtues by which he pre- 
pared himself for becoming the future Buddha. 
However high or low he may have been bom, in 
every jdtalca he is either hdpful, kind, and self- 
sacrificing, or brave, clever, and even possessing 
supernatural wisdom. Jdtakas like those of King 
Sivi (no, 499), who gave away his eyes as a gift, or 
of Prince Yessantara (no. 547), who even gave 
away his own children as a gift to the wicked 
Brahman, are standard texts for this ideal of ethics. 
It may easily be understood how the theory of the 
pdmmitdSi which has become important in the 
Miabayana Buddhism, though not mentioned in 
the Jdtaka Gdthds, but only in the Biiddhammsa, 
Ghariydpitakaf and the Jdtaka Gommentary^ was 
already latent in the Jdtaka theory. It is no 
wonder that the jdtakas belong as much to the 

1 This is true, though the oommentator sometimes says that 
the Master delivered his semon (dhammadeean^ijxmdh a wRy 
as to lead up to Arl^atshto (e.p., Jdtaka, ed.; FadsboU, i. 114, 
275) ; but toe moral’ tought m the g&tams has uotoisgr to do 
with the monastic Ideal. 


Mahayana as to the HinaySna Buddhism. They 
are indeed the common property of all Buddhist 
sects in ail Buddhist countries. They were the 
I chief vehicle of Buddhist propaganda, and are the 
i chief witnesses of popular Buddhism. 

As to the popularity of the jdtakas, it is sufficient to quote 
the words of R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism 2, London, 
1880, p. 103 : ‘ The Singhalese will listen the night through to 
recitations from this work, without any apparent weariness ; 
and a great number of the Jatakas are familiar even to the 
women.' On their popularity in Burma see Mabel H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. "The Jdtaka 
Book was the source from which Buddhist poets in Burma drew 
their inspiration for centuries (ih. pp. 43 f., 63). 

Litbratd RE.— -Numerous jdtakas (and avaddnas) have been 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese. See A. Schiefner, 
‘Indische Erzahlungen,' Melanges asiatiques tir^B du bulletin 
de VacadAmie iuvperiaU des sciences de St, Pitersbourg, vii. and 
viii., 1876 and 1877, and ‘ Mah^katy^yana und Konig Tschapda^* 
Pradyota, ein Zyklus buddhistischer Erzahlungen ^ (iff^moires 
de VacaMmie imp. des sciences de St, Pitershourg, 1876); 
W. R. S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sourcea, 
London, 1882; W. W. Rockhill, ‘Tibetan Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Extracts and Translations from the Kandjur,' JAOS 
xviii. [1897] Iff.; E. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologues, 
extraits du tripitaka chinois et traduits en fran^ais, i.-iii., 
Paris, 1910-11, 

n. Jatakas in Buddhist art. — The enormous 
popularity of the jdtakas is also proved by the fact 
that representations from these stories are among 
the earliest productions of Indian art, and they 
have remained the favourite topics for sculpture 
and paintings through all the centuries in all 
Buddhist countries. In the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.O. 
we find them in India in Bharhut and SSnchl (see 
above), in the 2nd cent. A.!), in Amaravati, and 
later on in the caves of Ajanta. The Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian, when visiting Ceylon in A.D. 412, 

’ saw at Abhayagiri ‘representations of the 600 
bodily forms which the Bodhisatta assumed during 
his successive births ’ ; and Hiuen Tsiang mentions 
stupas erected in honour of the Bodhisattvas whose 
deeds were related m jdtakas. The famous temples 
of Boro-Budur in Java (9th cent. A.I).), of Pagan 
in Burma (13th cent. A.D.) and of Sukhodaya in 
Siam (14th cent. A.D,) are decorated with hundreds 
of bas-reliefs representing scenes ixom jdtakas. 

Liter ATURB.— T he bas-reliefs of Bharhut have been described 
by A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bhdrhut, London, 1879 (for 
the inscriptions see E. Hultzsch in ZDMQ xl. [18861 68 ff. ; 
I A xxi. [1892] 225 ff.; and JRAS, X912, p. 399 ff.). For the 
Sanchi reliefs see the plates in F. (i. Maisey, Sanohi and its 
Remains, London, 1892. A list of all the jdtakas represented in 
Bharhut, Ajanta, and Boro-Budur is jriven by S. u Oldenburg 
in JRAS, 1896, p. 623 ff„ and JAOS xviU. [1897j 183 ff. See 
also A. Grlinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Xndien% Berlin, 
1900, jpp. 38 f„ 69; A. Foucher, L*Art grico-bouddhique du 
Oandhdra, 1., Paris, 1906, p. 270 ff., and Bulletin de VScole 
frangaise d*Bct!trime Orient, ix. [1909] Iff.; J. Griffiths, The 
Paintings in the Buddhist Qave-TernpUs of Ajanta, London, 
1896-97 ; C. "Leemnns, Bbrd’Boudour dans Vile de Java, hey dm, 
1874 ; L. Fournereau, Le Siam anoien, pt. 2, AMG, Paris, 
1908. The bas-reliefs of the temple of Pagan have been de- 
scribed by A. Grlinwedel, Buddhistische Studien, i. {VerQffenJL 
lichungen ausdem kdnigl. Museum fiir Vblherkunde, v,, Berlin, 
1897), who also gives translations or abstracts of 55 jdtakas. 

M. Winternitz. 

JAUNPUR. — ^A city now the headquarters of 
the British District of the same name in the United 
Provinces of India j Ut. 25** 46' N. ,* long. 82“ 41' E, 
Muhammadans derive the name from Ulugh Kh§,n 
Junan, afterwards Muhammad Shah ii. ibn 
Tughlaq, whose name is said to have been given 
to the place by his cousin Fxruz Shah, the founder ; 
Hindus derive it from Jamadagnipura, after the 
saint Jamadagni, or from Yavanapura, ‘city of 
the Ionian Greeks or foreigners.* Before the city 
was founded by the Muhammadans, there was a 
local cult of Kerarbir, a demon slain by the demi- 
god Rama. He is now represented by a shapeless 
stone smeared with red lead and turmeric, probably 
representing the blood of a sacrifice. It stands 
near one of the bastions of the fort ; and, when 
this was blown up by British engineers after the 
Mutiny, the stone escaped uninjured, a fact which 
greatly increased the respect paid to it (NINQ ii. 
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[1892] 2 ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. xi. 103 f,}» The 
foundation of the present city was laid by Firhz 
Tughla(]L t>n his return from an expedition into 
Bengal in A.D. 1360. Subsequently under Khwaja 
Jahan, who was viceroy of the Emperor Mabmud 
Tughlaq, in 1394 during the invasion of Timur, it 
became independent ; and for nearly a century the 
Sharql, or eastern dynasty, continued powerful 
rivals of the Delhi kings, and formed one of the 
richest States in N. India. Einally they were 
overthrown by the Emperor Bahlul Lodi m A.D. 
1487. The religious buildings still in existence 
consist of mosques and tombs, the work of these 
Sharqi princes. They are the finest example of 
what has erroneously been called the ‘Pabhan’ 
style, which is really Persian, but executed and 
modified by the native architects whom the con- 
q^uerors were forced to employ. So beautiful was 
the city that it became known as the Shiraz of 
India. The oldest of the mosques, that in the fort, 
dates from a.d. 1377. The three great mosques 
are in the city. The AtalE mosque, so called 
because it stands on the site of a temple dedicated 
to the Hindu goddess Atala Devi, "the perma- 
nently fixed one,* was the first erected by King 
Ibrahim Shah (1401-40), and was finished in 1408. 
This is the most ornate and beautiful of the series, 
and Fergusson regarded the interior domes and 
roofs as superior to any other specimen of Muham- 
madan arotxitecture of so early an age with w’^hich 
he was acquainted. The second, the Jami* Masjid, 
or Cathedral Mosque, of ^usain Shah, is the largest 
in Jaunpur. It is distinguished by a majestic gate 
pyramid or propylon, of outline and mass almost 
Egyptian, supplying the place of a minaret, a 
feature as little known at the time in Jaunpur as 
it was in Delhi. It was completed in 1478. The 
third great city mosque, known as that of Bibi 
Baji, or, as it is commonly called, Lai DarwSzah, 

‘ the red gate,* was founded hy BibI Baji, queen of 
Mabmud Shah (A.D. 1440-58). 

‘ It is in the same style as the others, and its ptopylon dis- 
plays not only the bold massiveness with which these mosques 
were erected, but shows also that strange mixture oi Hindu 
and Mahomedan architecture which pervaded the style dunng 
the whole period of its continuance' (Fergusson, Eiat, of Jna. 
and East. Arch.., p. 520). 

With the fall of the local rulers the religious 
history of Jaunpur came to an end, 

L 1 TKRATUK.BI, — A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi Arohitecture of J aun- 
pur. Calcutta, 1889, and ifjfomtwenfa^ Antiquities and Inscnp- 
tionsinthe North-West Provinces^ Allahabad, 1891, p. 178 ff.; 
A. Cunningham, Archceologieal Survey BepwtSt xi. [1880] 
102 ff. ; J. Fergusson, Bist. of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, London, 1876, p. 620 £f. W. CkOOKE. 

JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA (Buddhism 
in).i — ^Tlie Indian name of Java, known to the 
geographer Ptolemy (vil. ii. 29) as labadiu (3 
atip.aivu KpL$ 7 jf v^<ros)y is a sufficient proof that the 
intercourse between India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago dates from before the 2nd cent, of our era. 
A passage in the Bd7n&j/av>a (IV. xl. 30), mentioning 
* Yava-dvipa, adorned by seven kingdoms, the Uol 
and Silver Island, rich in gold mines,* » apparently 
points to the fact that the name had a wider ap- 
plication, embracing both J ava proper and Sumatra, 
as in later times with the Arabs. It is certain 
that Indian civilization had made progress, at 
least in Java, before A.D. 400, for the Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-Hian, who stayed for five months in 
the country (A.D. 412), says that ‘various forms of 
error and Brahmanism are there flounslnng, while 
Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of. ® As to 
Sumatra we are wholly left in the dark, and it is 
not until far in the 7th cent, that the writings of 

1 For the animlstio religion see art Itoonssuns. 

aSee H. Yule and A. a Burnell, Bobson-JoUon% London, 

3 J.^^gge, A Meeord of EudSKisti^ Oxford, 1886 

p. 113. 


another Chinese traveller, I-tsing, enable us to ^et 
insight into the condition of Buddhism at Srlbho^a, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bhoja, or Malayu, 
and situated near the present city of Palemban^.^ 
I-tsing went twice (A.D. 671 and 688) to Sribhoja, 
and stayed there some seven years (688-695), 
studying and translating Sanskrit sacred texts, 
He tells us that the king of Bhoja — whose name 
he does not mention— and the rulers of the 
neighbouring islands were adherents of Buddhism, 
and that the capital was a centre of learning, 
where more than 1000 priests investigated and 
studied all the subjects that were taught in India. 
The great majority of the Buddhists both in Bhoja 
and III other islands belonged to the sect of tne 
Mftla-sarvastivadins, though occasionally some had 
adopted the tenets of the Sammitiyas, whereas 
two other sects had newly been introduced. All 
these sects belonged to the great division knovm 
under the name of Hinayana. There were in 
Malayu only a few Mahay anists. 

It IS a matter of evidence that Buddhism must 
hav-6 been introduced into Sumatra and adjacent 
isles long before the time of I-tsing, and that the 
first propagandists belonged to one or more sects 
of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we see that in 
his days Mahayanists were already making their 
appearance in Malayu, There is a notice in Tara- 
History of BuddhUmt\\dut Dharmapilla, the 
celebrated Mahayanist Professor in the College of 
Naianda before Hiuen Tsiang was staying there, 
went to Suvarna-dvlpa in his old age.^ 

Whatever may be the exact value of I-tsing*s 
statement about the prevalence of the Hinayana in 
his own days, it is certain that in the 8 th cent, the 
Mahayana had acquired a firm footing in Java. 

A Sanskrit inscription found between Kalasan and 
Prambanan, not far from Yogyakarta, commemor- 
ates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of the 
goddess Arya Tara (the female counterpart or 
lakti of the Bodhisattva Avalokite4vara), together 
with an abode for monks versed in the rules of dis- 
cipline {Vinaya) of the Mahayana. The date of 
the insoriptiori is 700 Saka (A.D, 778} j the donor is 
a king of the Sailendra dynasty, who, as a further 
mark of his favour to his spiritual teacher, who 
had moved him to his pious work, granted to the 
Sangha the village of Kalasa.® It is remarkable 
that the inscription shows a kind of wTiting usual 
in Northern India, whereas most of the other 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Java are in the common 
Old Javanese characters which have their ori^ in 
Southern India. The inscription of 700 Saka is, 
therefore, a sufficient proof that the Mahay&nists 
who enjoyed the king% favour came from Hindu- 
stan proper or the Western parts of Bej^al. The 
remains of the sanctuary dedicated to TSxa. have 
been recognized in what nowadays is known as 
Chandi Bening or Chapdi Kalasan.** 

AlVthe splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java after the 8th 
cent, hear the unequivocal stamp of Mahayanism, 
except, of course, those which are the works of 
Brahmanists, more especially Saivites. The MahS- 
yanistic character shows itself unmistakably in the 
images of the honoured Dhyflnibuddhas or Jinas, 
as they are commonly called in Tibet and Java, 
and of the BodhisattvaB along with their §aMis. 

i A Record of the Ruddhiat Religion, tr. J. Takakusc, Oxford, 

dee Ruddhimm, tr, F. A. Schielner, 
St Fetershum, 1S69, p. 161 ; Qt. Max Mia, LoBdon. 

1883, P. 310. I-tsinjif once calls Samatra Ohki-ehou, ‘ Gold Isle/ 
a literal translation of Skr. Suvan?a-dvipa (tr. Takakosu, p. xli). 

t J, Brandes, * Ecu K%ar!-opsonrift gevonden tusschen Kala- 
san en Prambanan/ TijMr. voor Ind. taah, land- m volken- 

i Explored and described by J. W. Tserman, Reschripting^der 
: Qudheden mW de grem der Reaidmties SoerakaHa en J>jog- 
i The Hague, 1891. 
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The most renowned and best explored monu- 
ments and groups of religious buildings, besides 
the sanctuaiy at Kalasan, are the so-called Chandi 
Sari, Chandi Sewu, and Chandi Plaosan;^ the 
gorgeous sanctuary of Boro-Budur ; ^ the beautiful 
shrine at Mendut ; ® and Chandi Jago.'* 

There were in Java down to the end of the 
Middle Ages two, so to speak, recognized State 
religions : Saivism and Mahayanism. At all great 
solemnities — the inauguration of kings, royal 
princes, chief commanders of the army — both re- 
ligious communities were represented by their 
riesthood, the Saivas and Saugatas. The relation 
etween the two confessions was marked by a 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness, so much so that 
in course of time there sprang up a kind of mixed 
religion, in which the objects of worship originally 
belonging to either sect found their place. It is 
a significant fact that we find mention made of a 
certain sacred building at XJsana, the lower part of 
which was devoted to the cult of Siva, the upper 
part being a Buddhist siirine, the former adorned 
with an image of the god Siva, the latter with a 
statue of the Dhyanibuddha Aksobhya. This 
building had been erected by the King Krtanagara, 
who, according to the testimony of the poet 
Prapahcha, was a pious Buddhist when living, but 
after his death (Saka 1214) was known by the 
posthnmous name of Siva-Buddha. In the sepul- 
chral shrine where his remains were interred stood 
a Buddha image with the traits of the deceased 
monarch, and another statue representing Ardha- 
narl^vara with the traits of the same and his queen.® 
In general it may be said that the Mahayanists of 
Java, far from being exclusive in their religious 
views, showed a tendencj^ to syncretism. A strik- 
ing illustration of it is ahbrded by a passage in the 
poem Sutasoma by Tantular, where it is explicitly 
stated that mva and Buddha are essentially one 
and the same.® The subject-matter of the poem is 
taken from the Sutasoma Jataha, well known from 
its Sanskrit and Pali versions, but the manner of 
treatment and the spirit of the whole in the Old 
Javanese poem are quite different. Among the 
works of mediaeval Javanese literature which have 
come down to us there are comparatively few treat- 
ing of subjects connected with Buddhism. Yet 
Buddhist authors were not lacking in activity, con- 
tributing to the store of literature by composing 
poems on subj ects taken from Brahmanical lore. A 
thoroughly Mahayanistic production is the legend 
of Kunjarakarna,'^ A kind of compendium of the 
Mahayana system in Old Javanese, interspersed 
with Sanskrit verses, is the KamahaiyWtiihwri^ 
in which are treated the division of the Buddhas 
in past, present, and future Tathagatas; the six 
Paramitas : dana^ Bla, etc., well known from other 
sources ; and then the four Paramitas ; maitr% 
Tcarundy muditd^ and upeJcscLf the first being called 
the essence {tattva) of Lochana, the second of 
Mamaki, the third of Pandaravasini (more com- 
monly called PandarS), the fourth of Tara. The 
compendium further treats of the five attachments 
{yogas) ; the four hhd/oands ; the four dryasatydni ; 

1 Yzerman, op, and Verslagen en MededeeHngm Kon, Ah, 
tj. WeUmehajment in. iv. (1887) ; see for the literature B. D, M. 
Verbeek, Qvdn&dm van Jara, Batavia, 1891, pp. 177, 180. 

2 The chief work on it is by 0. Leemans, JBoro-JBoedoer op het 
eiland J aua, Leyden, 1874. A new description of the monument 
with a complete reproduction of the sculptures is in preparation. 
For the literature see ’Verbeek. 

8H. Yule, JASBe xxxi. (1862); J. Fergusson, Uistory of 
Jndikm and Eastern Arehitecture^ London, 1910 ; P. J, Veth, 
J ava 3, Haarlem, 1898-1903* For literature see Verbeek. 

4 Arekmologisch Onderzoeh op Java en Madura^ i. (1904). 
e Ndgarakttdgama^ cantos xUU, and Ivl. 

6 VersUgm m Mededeelingm Kon. Ak, v, Wetemoharmen, m. 
V. (18871 8fr. 

’ Published in text and translation in Verhandelingm Eon, 
Ah, V, WeUmehappm, new sey, iil. ( 1901 ). > 

8ed. J. Kate, under the title Sanghyang Kamahdy&nikan, 
The Hague, 1910. i 


then follows a description of the mndras (attitudes 
of fingers) of Sakyamuni, and an enumeration of 
the five skandhas, which are brought into connexion 
with the five (Dhyani) Tathagatas. We also find 
an enumeration of the ialctis of those Tathagatas, 
and, finally, precepts on the treatment of corpses. 

The worship of the five Dhyanibuddhas and 
their female counterparts, or Hktis, as taught in 
the Kamahdydnikarii must have been very popular 
in Java, as is attested by the numerous images of 
those supernatural beings discovered in or near 
sacred buildings. 

During the whole period in which Buddhism was 
flourishing in Java, it found favour with kings 
and royal families. The earliest document bearing 
witness to marked favour is the inscription of 
Kalasan mentioned above. We know also from 
a copper grant, dated 861 Saka (A.D. 949-50), that 
the Sindok, otherwise called by his 

title Sri Isana Vijaya Dharmottunga Deva, con- 
fessed Buddhism.^ His daughter, who reigned 
affcer him under the title of Sri Isana Tunga Vijaya, 
was likewise a pious votary of Buddhism. ^ The 
King Krtanagara, who reigned from 1194 to 1214 
Saka (A.D. 1272-92), is glorified by the court poet 
Prapancha as being a most devout Saugata,® though 
his posthumous name of Siva-Buddha would seem 
to point to his being a latitudinarian.^ He calls 
himself, however, in a Sanskrit votive inscription 
an ujpdsaka of the Mahayana. The inscription, in 
more than one copy, has been discovered near 
Chandi J ago.® Kytanagara’s granddaughter, Tribhu- 
vanattungadevi, who ruled as sovereign over the 
whole of Java during the minority of her son, 
the famous Hayam Wuruk, in the middle of the 
14th cent, of our era, was of the same persuasion 
as her grandfather; likewise her consort, the 
Prince Krtavardhana of Singhasari, her sister, and 
the consort of the latter.® The Queen Dowager 
of the King Kptaraje^a, the founder of Majapahit, 
is described as an energetic woman, and so earnestly 
devoted to the religion of Buddha that in her old 
age she became a nun. 

Apart from all documentary evidence in writings, 
the remains of splendid buildings destined for the 
worship or use of Buddhists cannot fail to leave 
the impression that those architectural monuments 
must nave been erected by the highest classes of 
society. The majority of the more gorgeous 
ChanAis on Javanese sod are undoubtedly Bud- 
dhistic, whereas out of the whole mass of literature 
and inscriptions on stone or copper few have any 
connexion with Buddhism. To explain this fact 
it may be assumed that the great bulk of the 
population were oaivites. It is quite certain that 
in the Middle Ages, before the irruption of Muham- 
madanism, Javanese society was based upon the 
caste system, just as in India, and that in civil and 
criminal law the Code of Manu was the cliief 
authority. The present state of thinp in Bali, 
where such Javanese as remained faithful to their 
religion have found a refuge after the fall of 
Majapahit in the beginning of the 16th cent., 
tent^ to confirm the conclusion that numerically 
the Saivites, or, more generally, the Brahmanists, 
had the superiority. For the great majority of 
the Balinese confess Saivism, with an admixture 
of practices surviving from an ancient animistic 
religion. It appears from a notice in the Ndgara^ 
hrtdgama^ that in the 14th cent, there were 
established two communities or sects of Buddhists 

1 KavA Oorkond&n^ xxii. (1875). 

2 Inacr. in JBijdragen Kon, Instituut^ w. x. (1885] 9. 

8 See above. 

4 Nagarakrtdgama, canto xlii. 

OJ. 8, Speyer, ♦Bene BujJdhisfcisclie inscriptie/ Verst, en 
Meded, Kon, Ak, w, ff. (1904) 1^, 263. 

8 Kdgarahrtdgama, cantos iii, and iv, 

’Oantolxxx 
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in Bali, one consisting of followers of the Vinaya, 
Le. the regular clergy, the other of the so-called 
Vajradharas, evidently identical with the Vajra- 
charyas in Nepal and Tibet, and consequently 
Tantrists. There are sufficient proofs of Tantrism 
having had its votaries also in Java. Nowadays 
the number of Buddhists of any description in Bali 
is insignificant. 

As to Sumatra, there is ablanlcin our knowledge 
of the conditions of Buddhism from the days of 
I-tsing down to the middle of the 14th cent., the 
time when the King Adityavarman was ruler of 
Middle Sumatra. It is known from sundry in- 
scriptions, ranging from 1265 to 1278 Saka (A*x>* 
134^66), that Adityavarman was a staunch 
Mahayanist,i and that he was the donor of a statue 
of the Bodhisattva Mafiju^ri in a temple in Java, 
the <iueen of which island was a relative of his.® 
An inscription on the back of a statue of the Jina 
Amoghapasa, discovered at Padang Chandi in 
Sumatra, informs us that it was dedicated W order 
of the same king.® As Amoghapasa is a Tan trie 
form of Avalokite^vara, the inscription is an indica- 
tion of Tantrism having its votaries in_ Sumatra. 
In an inscription on the tombstone of Adityavar- 
man he is glorified as an ava^^ara of Lokesvara.'* 
It may be remarked that the Sanskrit of the 
Sumatran inscriptions, contrary to what we find 
in Java, is most harharous. 

In the days of Adityavarman the northern part 
of Sumatra had already been Islamized, and it is 
highly probable that a short time after his reign 
Muhammadanism triumphantly spread in Middle 
Sumatra. Besides the inscriptions of Aditya- 
varman, the statue of AmoghapS^a, an image of 
the Bodhisattva Loke§vara, and some architectural 
remains of a doubtful character, nothing now 
remains of Buddhism. Traces of Indian influence 
however, are not wanting; the religious notions 
of the Bataks and their astrological superstitions 
are largely tinged with Brahmanistic or at least 
nou-Buddhistic ideas and practices. 

LiTBiUTUiiE.--“Thia is fully given in the footnotes. 

H. Kern. 

JEALOUSY.— See ENVY. 


JEROME.— I. Life. —Jerome was born at 
Stridon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia {de Vir. Jllusi, 135). According to P. 
BuliS,® the ancient Stridon, which was demolished 
by the Goths in A.D. 378, may now be identified 
with the modem Grahovo Polie. The birth of 
Jerome is assigned by Prosper® to A.D. 331, but 
various statements from his own pen seem rather 
to point to a later date— somewhere between 3^ 
ana 350.'^ He was born of Christian parents ; his 
father was named Eusebius, and was evidently 
well-to-do. He received his elementary education 
in his own home at Stridon, and then, together 
with his friend Bonosus, went to Rome in order to 
study grammar and the rhetorical philosophy. He 
became a pupil of the renowned grammarian 
Donatus,® and gained a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin classics, especially of Cicero and Vergil.® 

1 Bijdragen Kon. hwHtuutt m. vii. [1871] 289, viii. [1872] 16, 
IV. !. [1877] 169. 

2 ArchcBologiseh Onderzoeh op Java en Madura, ii. [1909] 101. 

8 Tijdsch. Sat Gen. Ixix. [1907] 169-170. 

4 B^d/ragen Kon. Inatituut, 1912, p. 401. 

«‘Wo lag Stridon, die Heimat des heil. Hieronytema ? » in 
Festsohr, fur Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 1898 ; the older literature 
is given very fully in this work. , , ^ 

6 Chronicon, in T. Mommsen, Ohronm minora, Berlin, 1891- 
98, 1, it 461. 

V Of. 0. Grut^macher, Sieronytms, i. 46-^, 

8 F, Xiaramert, Be Mieronymo, Bonati disoipulo, Leipzig, 1912. 

8 A. Lueheck, Mieronymus guos nouerit seriptxiresetemquibm 
hamerit, Leipzig, 1872 j 0. Paucker, Be Latvnitate UaH 
BCieronymi observationes ad nominum mthtmimpie usvm 
pertinente^, Berlin, 1880, *Beitr%e znr LatinitSt des Hierony- 
niua ’ in Zeitschr. filr die dsderreush. Gym^sien, xxxi. [1880], 
‘Be particularum quarundam in Latinitata Hieronymi usu 

vou vn .— 32 


His teacher in rhetoric was not, as was formerly 
supposed, the veteran rhetorician C. Marius 
Victorinus.^ He did not study Greek during his 
early residence in Rome, but presumably learned 
it later in Antioch. 

He was baptized in his early manhood by Bishop 
Liberius (f 366) in Rome {Ejp. xv. 1). Notwith- 
standing this, he fell for a time into serious 
moral errors {Bp. iv. 2), but thereafter mani- 
fested once more an enthusiastic piety, visiting 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs in the 
Catacombs {Comm, in Bzeoh. xii, 40). From Rome 
he travelled, in the company of Bonosus, to Gaul, 
and stayed for a while in the still semi-barbarie 
district of the Rhine {Bp. iii. 5). While in Trbves 
he began to busy himself with theological work, 
copying, on behalf of his friend Rufinus, the Co7n- 
mentary on the JPsalms and the do Synodis of 
Hilary of Poitiers {Bp. v.). He then went to 
Aquileia, where he connected himself with an 
earnest-minded group of men, including Chrom- 
atins, subsequently bishop of Aquileia, and his 
friend Rufinus, a native of the town. It was in 
Aquileia that he took a decisive step towards 
carrying out a resolutiou that he had already 
formed in Treves, viz. to devote himself to the 
ascetic life. All at once, from reasons that we do 
not know, he set out with a few friends upon a 
Journey to the East (A.D. 373). Having reached 
Antioch, he lingered there for some time, and at- 
tended the prelections of the celebrated Antiochene 
theologian Apollinaris of Laodieoa {Bp, Ixxxiv. 3). 
It was during this period of indecision as to whether 
he should become a hermit or not that lie had the 
experience, Imown as his ‘ anti-Ciceronian vision* 
{Ep. xxii. 30), in which Christ appeared to him, 
asked him regarding his religious profession, and, 
in answer to Jeromes claim to be a Christian, said : 

‘ Thou speakest falsely ; thou art a Ciceronian, not 
a Christian j for where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.* For a considerable time ^ter wards 
Jerome renounced the study of the classics {Comm, 
in Gal. iii. pxfef.}; hut at a later date, in the 
monastery at Bethlehem, we find him engaged in 
instructing youths in Vergil and Cicero {Rufinus, 
contra Eieron. i. 28). Very soon after his vision 
he went to live in the wilderness of Chalcis as an 
eremite, and there, amid severe self-castigations, 
he be^n the study of Hebrew under a converted 
Jew {Bp. exxv. 12), while he was also involved in 
the dogmatic conflicts that divided the Christians 
of Antioch into various parties. Being, as a native 
of the West, quite unable to decide between the 
older Nicfisan and the younger Orthodox groups 
who were here at feud with each other, he appealed 
to Pope Damasus for advice as to which party he 
should join. Subsequently he attached himself to 
the anti-Meletian bishop, jPaulinus of Antioch, by 
whom he was ordained a presbyter, though on the 
understanding that he might still remain a monk, 
i.e. that he shouldtnot be compelled to undertake 
the cure of souls {contra Joh. Uierosolym. 41). 

Jerome then went to Constautinople, where he 
came into close touch with the great Cappadocian, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
Eastern capital. Gregory drew his attention to 
the theology of Origen. On the invitation of 
Damasus, Jerome returned in 382 to Rome, where 
a synod, called that year, was to meet for the pur- 
pose of settling the Antiochene schism {Bp. cxxvii. 
7 J. Without any clearly defined function or any 
distinct charge,® but rather in a confidential 
position to u^ch no responsibility attached, he 

observatioiies/ in BMin. Mm. xxxvU. [1882]; H. Goelzer, 
MvM leadoographique et grammatieale do la latiniti do B, 
Jdr&mo, Baris, 

1 Of. Grfttzmaoher, t lia 

It was on this gironnd that later tradition made J^erome a, 
cardinal ; of. Grdtmacber, i, ^ ff. 
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assisted the Roman bishop in the composition of 
official papers [Ep, cxxiii. 10). Moreover, during 
his residence at Rome (382-385) he was com- 
missioned by Ramasus to revise the Latin NT on 
the basis of the Greek text ; and this, again, proved 
to be the initiative to his greatest literary achieve- 
ment— his translation of the OT from the Hebrew. 
In Rome he gathered around him a band of women 
of high rank, to whom he expounded the Scriptures, 
and whom he inspired with enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. The more eminent personalities in 
this group were Marcella and Paula, both widows, 
and the two daughters of the latter, Blaesilla and 
Euatochium. By hia mordant criticisms of the 
Roman secular clergy he alienated the sympathies 
which at the outset he had won, and which, he 
ambitiously hoped, would secure for him at the 
death of Bamasus (A.p. 384) the succession to the 
See {Ep. xlv. 3). In August 385 he left the un- 
grateful city in the company of his brother 
raulinian and his friend Vincentius, in order that 
he might return from Babylon to J emsalera {Bp. 
xlv. 6). Paula and her daughter Eustochium 
followed them shortly afterwards. In order to 
give no occasion for scandal, the two parties had 
arranged to make the journey separately, but they 
met again in Antiocii, From this p^oint they 
started on a pilgrimage through the Holy Land, 
visiting, first or all, Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
then the South of Palestine, and, finally, the 
sacred sites of Galilee — Nazareth, Cana, Caper- 
naum, and the Sea of Tiberias {Ep. cviii,). Some* 
what later they proceeded to Egypt, and stayed a 
month in Alexandria, where Jerome attended the 
lectures of Didymus the Blind, the head of the 
long-renowned catechetical school (Rufinus, contra, 
Eieron. ii. 12). Thence they visited also the 
Nitrian monastic colony— -the ‘city of the Lord,’ 
as Jerome calls it — and then, in the late summer 
of 386, returned to Bethlehem, where they settled 
permanently. Here they had to be content with 
somewhat cramped (quarters for three years — until, 
in fact, the monastic buildings for tlie lodgment 
of monks and nuns were quite complete. The 
monastic houses built at Paula’s expense were four 
in number— one for monks, and three for nuns — 
while in addition to these a hospice was erected for 
the entertainment of pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. 

The period of Jerome’s stay in the monastei^ at 
Bethlehem — the last thirty-iour years of his life — 
was by far the most fertile in literary work. His 
manner of life at this time is describea by Sulpicius 
Severus {JDiaU i. 9) from information supplied by 
a monk named Postumianus, who had spent six 
months in Bethlehem ; 

‘He ii ever occupied with reeding, with hoolwi; he takes no 
rest by day or night ; he ie alwaye ^ther reading or wridng.' 

Yet Jerome did not find in his cloister the peace 
he had come to seek. His passionate nature led 
him to take part in all the conflicts that were 
agitating the CJhurch. In 392 his controversy with 
the Roman ascetic Jovinian brought him once 
more into touch with the capital. He was subse- 
^Luently drawn into the Origenistic controversies— 
in confiict, first, with John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and then with his former friend, but now embittered 
enemy, Enfinus, Towards the close of his life we 
find him issuing biting pamphlets against the 
Spanish priest vigUantius and the Pelagians. 
H^niong the events of the world-politics of the day, 
the wk of Rome at the hands of Alatic in 410 
aflfecied him profoundly {Oomm. in Jtr. vii. 2, Ep. 
cxxviii. 5). Paula had died in 404 ; in 410 Marcella 
also passed away {Ep, cxxvii). In 416 the re- 
ligious houses, at Bethlefiem were assailed by a 
band of Pela^an^, and Jerome was able to save 
his life only by a hurried flight to a stronghold, 


his monastery being demolished {Ep, cxxxviii.). 
Then came the death of Eustochium, his most 
devoted adherent, and shortly afterwards, on the 
30th of September 420, Jerome himself, now old, 
lonely, and weary of life, passed away at Bethlehem 
(Prosper, Ghromcon, ed. Mommsen, Chron, min, i. 
469). 

2, Writings, — Jerome left behind him a large 
and varied mass of literary work, which may be 
classified as follows, 

(1) Letters. — These form the most valuable 
source of information regarding his life.^ They 
are unquestionably the most brilliant productions 
of his fertile brain, and furnish a richly detailed 
picture of contemporary life and culture. They 
reflect his personality in the most vivid way. They 
date variously from the interval between 373 {Ep. 

i. ) and 420 {Ep. cxliv.), and their contents show a 

great variety, letters treating of matters of scholar- 
ship, and, in particular, of exegesis, appearing 
among purely personal communications. Jerome 
corresponded with most of the outstanding people 
of his time — e.g.^ Pope Bamasus {Epp. xv,, xvi., 
xix., xxi., xxxvi.), Theophilus of Alexandria 
{Epp, lxiii.,lxxxii., Ixxxvi., lxxxviii.,xcix., exiv.), 
Augustine {Epp. cii, ciii., cv., cxii., cxv., cxxxiv., 
cxli.-cxliii., possibly the most interesting group of 
the whole series, exhibiting, as they do, the diverse 
characters of the two greatest Fathers of the 
Western Church Paulinus of Nola {Epp. liii., 
Iviii.), and Pammachius, the Roman senator who 
became a monk {Epp. xlviii, , xlix. , Ivii., Ixvi. ). He 
writes with unusual fullness when he seeks to 
instruct his correspondents in the rudiments of 
the ascetic life— in Ep. xxii., to Eustochium, 
on the preservation of virgin chastity ; Ep. xiv, to 
Heliodorus, on the glory of the hermit’slife ; Ep. 
cvii. , to Laeta, on the training of her daughter ; Ep. 
liv., to Furia, and cxxiii., to Ageruchia, on main- 
taining the condition of widowhood ; Ep. lii., to 
Nepotianus, on the life of clergy and monks. 
Engaging portraits of his associates are given in 
his obituary notices of Nepotianus lx.), Fabiola 

(Ixxvii.), Paula (cviii,), and Marcella (cxxvii.). 

Ep. xxxiii., to Paula, on the writings of Varro 
and Origen, which Vallarsi (see Lit. ) was able to 
give only in a fragmentary form, was first pub- 
lished in full by F. G. Ritschl, Die Schriftstellerei 
des M. Terentim Varro und die des OrigeneSy nach 
dem ungedrnckten Kataloge des Hieronymus^ Bonn, 
1847.* Quite recently B. de Bruyne published 
four unquestionably genuine letters of Jerome, from 
MSS in the Escurial, in the Revue d^nSdictine, 
xxvii. [1910] 1-11, viz. two to the presbyter Riparius 
(to whom were addressed nos. cix. and cxxxviii. of 
the traditional collection), one to Bishop Boniface, 
and one to a certain Bonatus. These newly dis- 
covered letters date from 418 and 419, and all alike 
deal with the Pelagian controversy. Two letters 
included by Vallarsi, viz. cxlviii., *ad Celantiam 
matronam,^ and cxlix. , *de SoUemnitatibus Paschae,* 
are certainly spurious, while the present writer is 
of opinion that the authenticity of the two ‘ad 
amicum aegrotum,* * and of that * ad Praesidium de 
cereo paschaii,’ ® has not been proved. 

(2) Theological polemics,^ — The earliest of these 
is the AUercatio Luci/eriani et Orthodoxi (Vallarsi, 

ii. 171 ff.), which was formerly supposed ^ to have 

1 On the chronology of the letters of. Orutzmecher, 1. 40-100. 

* Grtitemaoher, lii. 114-187, 

s Of, also J. B. Plfcra, SpidUg. Solemiensi, iii., Paris, 1866 : 
B. Klostermann, $BAW, 1897, pp. 866-870. 

4 See 0. Paucker, ZdUchr. fUr dut dsUrreieh. Gprmasien. 
xxxi. [18803 881-896. 

5G. Moiin, 'HnBcrit de 8. J4r6me * In jReu. 

dictiM, Till. [1891] 20-27. 

; «Of. J. Broohefc, (S'. JMne et ses ennewis, Paris, 1906; T. 
Xrzdnskl, Die dogimtische SohrifUn dAS heil, 

Posen, 1012. 

7 So stillTrsdnski, p. 88ff. 
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been written in Antiocb in 379, but, as the present 
writer thinks,^ falls rather within the years of 
Jerome’s stay in Rome (382-385). In this work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue, he assails the 
opinions of those who followed Lucifer of Calaris, 
and especially their non-recognition of heretical 
baptism. To 382-384 must likewise be assigned the 
treatise adv» Helvidium de perpetua virginitate^ R. 
ikfancB, in which— in opposition to Helvidius, a 
resident in Rome— Jerome supports the doctrine of 
Mary’s perpetual virginity, asserting that the 
Lord’s brethren were in fact his cousins. The 
adv. Jovinianum libri II, wa^s composed in Beth« 
lehem (392-393). J ovinian, the Roman ascetic, had 
asserted that the state of celibacy was in no way 
superior to that of widowhood or marriage, that 
the regenerate were essentially without sin, that 
fasting was of no peculiar merit, and that all the 
regenerate would attain the heavenly reward in 
equal degi'ee. Jerome assailed the positions of 
Jovinian with great acerbity, awaking a resent- 
ment that forced him to vindicate himself in Bp, 
xiviii. , the Apologeticus ad Paonmachiumpro lihris 
contra Jovinianurrii in which he somewhat modi- 
fied the severity of his strictures upon marriage in 
the adv, Jovinianum, In 399, amid the contro- 
versy regarding the orthodoxy of Origen, he wrote 
the unfinished work contra Johannem Mierosoly- 
mitanum (John, bishop of Jerusalem). In 402 he 
composed Ms Apologia adv, Bufinum in two books, 
to which he added a third in the following year. 
These, together with the Apology (two books) of 
Rufinus against Jerome, form our most valuable 
authorities for the Origenistic controversy, in the 
course of which Jerome renounced the heresies of 
Origen. The short but extremely bitter pamphlet 
against the Spanish presbyter Vigilantiua, in which 
Jerome defends the worship of martyrs and relics, 
the keeping of vigils, and the monastic life, dates 
from 406. Finally, in 416, he wrote the Dialogns 
adv, Pelagianos in three books — a work in masterly 
form, in which he seeks to controvert the views 
of Pelagius from the standpoint of the Catholic 
doctrine current in Ms day. 

(3) Sistorical works, — ^The most extensive his- 
torical work from Jerome’s pen is the Chronicon I 
omnimod(B kUtorias {do Vir, Ulnst, 135), a transla- ; 
tion of the second part, i.o, the chronological tables, 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius of Csesarea.® He 
followed the original as far as it went (A.D. 325), 
making additional notes, and then wrote a supple- 
ment covering the period between 326 and 378. In 
spite of many errors and oversights, the work is a 
mine of information for that period. 

We have from Jerome’s hand also three bio- 
graphies of monks, The Vita Pauli eremites was 
written between 374 and 379, and its matter was in 
all likelihood drawn from the monastic traditions 
of Egypt,* tho^h fancy plays a large part in its 
composition. Tne Vita Malchi monachi captwiy 
based upon information given to him by the aged 
Malchus himself in the wilderness of Chalcis,* and 
the Vita Eilarionis (the founder of monasticism in 
Southern Palestine)® date from the early years of 

I * Die AhfassungBeeife der AUercaiio * In ZK^ xxii. [1001] 1-8- 

* Ed, A, Schoene, Bwebi oAronicortttn canonum »up«r- 
fwni, Berlin, 1867 (with the Quofstione* Mieronpmianm m » 
preface) ; see also the critical supplements in i,®, Berlin, 1876 i 
further, the same writer’s Die Wdichrmik dee Bituediue in 
ihrer Bearbeitung durcfi MieronymtUf Berlin, 1000. 

8 Of. 0. Butler, ^ The Lausiac History of PaUadius Mn T-S vi, H. 
(Cambridge, 1898) 23X «. . 

4 Paul van den Yen, S.J4r&m tt la vU du moine Malehm U 
eaptify Louvain, 1901, In opppeition to J. Kunze, ’Marcus 
Eremita pnd Hieronymus' in lAeologriscItee IMwaMirlila% adx. 
[1898] S91-398.. , . « . 

• O. Zdckler, ’ Hilarion von Oata, erne Bettung der OesChicht* 
Uchkeit* in Nem Jahrh, filr deutsehe TkemgUt iii. [1894] 
146-178, in opposition to W, Israel, * Die Vita S, Hilarionis des 
Hieronymus als Quelle filr die Anfange des Honchtums kritisch 
untersuchP ’ in ZWT xxlil. [1880] 129-166. 


Jerome’s residence in Bethlehem (c. 386-391). All 
three are characteristic examples of the monastic 
literary genre. 

The most important of Jerome’s historical writ- 
ings, however, is his de Viris Illustrihus,^ This 
once highly extolled work has been shown to be a 
gross instance of his literary methods j ® it is virtu- 
ally taken piecemeal from Eusebius, EB, Never- 
theless, we cannot deny Jerome the distinction 
of having in this work made the first attempt 
to compose a history of Christian literature — a 
task in which he had many successors. The 
little book was translated into Greek by his friend 
Sophronius.® 

(4) Bxegetical wor7c8.-^{a) Under this head come, 
first of all, three works dating from 386-391, viz. 
de Situ et nominibus locorum Eebraicorum — in 
reality a translation of the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
of Cmsarea,^ and for modern scholars a valuable 
contribution to the topography of Palestine ; Inter- 
pretationes hebraicorum nominum,'^ a work based, 
according to the preface, upon a now lost treatise 
of Philo, which Origen extended by adding the NT 
proper names ; and Quwstiones hehraicce in libro 
Geneseos^ an aphoristic commentary on Genesis, 
the value of which lies in the interpretations de- 
; rived from the Jewish Hag^da and communicated 
to Jerome by the Rabbis — ^interpretations such as 
he uses also in his other OT commentaries.’^ 

(6) The OT commentaries, — In 389-390 Jerome 
composed his commentary on Ecclesiastes ; in 392 
those on the Minor Prophets Nahum, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, and Habakkuk; in 396-396, on 
Jonah and Obadiah ; and in 398 on the ten visions 
of Isaiah 13-26. During the period between 392 
and 402 he wrote Ms Corrmentarioli in Psalmos.^ 
In 406 came his exposition of Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Zechariah, and Malachij between 406 and 408, 
that of Daniel ; 408-410, Isaiah ; 410-416, Ezeldel } 
between 416 and his death in 420, Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s work on the last-named book was inter- 
rupted by his death, no more than the first tMrty- 
two chapters having been dealt with. These com- 
mentaries show a certain vacillation between the 
historical and allegorical methods, and are specially 
valuable because of the Jewish exegesis which they 
have brought down to us. In the exposition of 
Daniel, Jerome makes concessions to Porphyry. 

(c) The HT commentaries , — ^In 386-387 Jerome 
wrote expositions of Philemon, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus, in all of which he was specudiy 
indebted to the now lost commentaries of Origen. 
In 398 he composed his commentary on Matthew — 
valuable by reason of its extracts from the Gospel 
to the Heorews. His translations of that Gospel 
into Greek and Latin are lost. We axe unable to 
determine the date of his exposition of Revelation, 
which is in no sense an independent work, but an 
adaptation of the commentary of Victorinus of 
Pettau (t 303), and in which the cMliastic inter- 
pretation of Yictoiinus is superseded by a spiritual- 
istic one.* 


1 Critical ed., C. A Bomoulli, Sieronpmua tmd Oermadius, 
d* virii illmtnbui^ Freiburg, 1896. 

8 S. von Syohovrskl, Sieronpmtu aU LUUrarhistorihr^ Miin- 
eter, 1894; O. A Bernoulli, Per SchtiftiUlUrkatalog dea 
Hier(mv«it«, Freiburg. 1896. 

8 G. wentrel^J Die gneohieohe uberBetamg der vM iUuat. des 
Hieronymus,’ TU xiji. 8 (Leipzig, 1806). 

4 OririoaJ B. d« Xegarde, Chmiiaatka Gttringen, 

1887, up. 117-190. 

fi Oririoal ed., <6. pp. £6-110. 

« Critical ed., B. de Lagarde, Leipzig, 1868. 

7 Of. M. Babmer, JHe lubr&isdhin TtadiHmen in dm 
Feriwt dM MUronywm, pfe. i. (Breslau, 1861) ; pfc. ii. in MOWJ 
xivll.a866ff.). 

« Be-discovered in ^e peeudo-Hieronymian Breviarium in 
and published in the Aneedota Mandsolana, UL 1, 
Maredsous, 1896, by G. Morlii. 

» J. Haussleiter, ‘ Die Kommentare d«5 Victorinus, Tichonlus 
und Hieronymus zor Apokalypse* in ZKWP vii. [18^]; also 
’Der chUUatlsohe fikdfiussabsobxiitt Im eohten ApokedTpsen* 
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(5) Translations^--' A. number of the works men- 
tioned above are in part mere translations. But 
Jerome’s renderings of Origen’s Homilies — fourteen 
on Jeremiah, fourteen on Ezekiel, and nine on 
Isaiah— are translations pure and simple, and were 
finished between 379 and 381.^ Between 382 and 
384 he translated two Homilies of Origen on the 
Song of Songs ; between 386 and 391 the de Spirits 
Sancto of Didymus ; between 388 and 391 tnirty- 
nine Eomilies of Origen on Luke; and in 404 
the Monastic Eules of Pachomius, Theodore, and 
Orsisius, and also their Letters and their Verha 
mystica designed for Paula’s monasteries. Of his 
literal translation of Origen’s chief systematic 
work, de Enncipiis^ which he executed (399) with 
the intention of crushing out the very incorrect 
version of Bufinus, only a few fragments remain in 
Ep, cxxiv,, ^ad Avitum.’® 

Jerome’s most outstanding achievement in trans- 
lation, however, is his version of the Bible, to 
which he devoted some twenty years of intense 
industry, and in which — in spite of many defects— 
he exercised an almost unique gift as a translator. 
In the NT his work is merely a revision of the Old 
Latin text. He worked at the four Gospels from 
382 to 384, at the Pauline Epistles till 385, and 
at the remaining books till 398.® In the OT he 
began with a revision (384) of the Old Latin Psalter 
from the LXX version — the so-called Fsalterium 
Eomanum; and between 386 and 391 he made a 
second revision, from the Hexaplar (Theodotion’s) 
version of the LXX-— the Psalterium Gallicanum. 
He likewise revised the Latin text of other OT 
books from the Hexapla, but of these only his 
revision of Job^ and his prefaces to the Solomonic 
books (Vallaxsi, x, 435) and Chronicles ( ih, 433) 
survive. 

Jerome began his translation of the OT from 
JECebrew— the veritas Hebraica—iutx} Latin before 
392. He translated, first of all, the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings, but issued before- 
hand the famous Prologus Galeatus (Vallarsi, ix. 
453 ff.), in which he accepts the Hebrew canon, 
enumerating twenty-two canonical books, and ex- 
cluding the iU^oorypha. By 393 he had completed 
the sixteen Prophets (including Daniel) and the 
Psalms,® Job followed in 393, E 2 a:a and Nehemiah 
before 395, Chronicles in 396, the Solomonic Books 
in 398, the Pentateuch in 398-404, Esther in 404, 
and Joshua, Judges, and Buth in 404r-5. He like- 
wise made a most perfunctory translation of 
the Apocryphal Books of Judith and Tobit from 
the Aramaic, but we are unable to fix the date 
of these versions. In spite of numerous errors, 
Jerome’s translation of the Bible is a most praise- 
worthy achievement, inasmuch as, taken all in all, 
it maintains a sort of middle course between an 
extreme Jiterality on one hand and an extreme 
freedom on the other.® 

(6) Einally, a number of Jerome’s discourses on 
kqmmentar des Bisohofs Viotorinus von Bettau * in TheoloaUohes 
lAtiroitUfhlc^t^ xvi. ClSdS] 193—109 ; cf. ftlso Grutisjuftcheri iii. 
285-240, 

1 The authenticity of the version of the MormlUs on 
was queaQoned hy Vallam, with whom O. Zdckler asyrees. 
The present writer (i. 18) regards the translation as indubitably 
Jerome’s. ^ 


» Vallarsi, 1. 916-922. 

« Critical ed.. I^ovum Testammtum . . . Ltxtim 
mumiem S. meronymi. Ad codimm murtm&riptorum M&n 
J, WoT^orth , . adsiMmto B. J. White, Oxford 
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PsjmerUndes he^ Tauberbisdiofsheim, 1887. 
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texts from the Psalms, Mark, and other books of 
Scripture have come down to us. They were 
preached between 392 and 401 to the inmates of 
his monastery, and were afterwards committed to 
writing hj them.^ 

3 . Significance. — Jerome was no great creative 
spirit, as was Augustine, but he was certainly the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers. Not only was 
he equipped with an extensive knowledge or pro- 
fane and sacred literature, but he surpassed all 
the Fathers in his mastery of Hebrew. His sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that he stands supreme 
among those who mediated the religious heritage of 
HebreAv and Greek antiquity to the Latin world. 
His personality was not of the most attractive 
kind, although the strictures passed upon him in 
this respect — e.o., by Luther — are often unduly 
severe. He had the natural temperament of the 
scholar, but his work is frequently impaired hy 
lack of thoroughness. He was passionate and 
sensuous, yet he was the champion of the most 
rigid asceticism. Full of petty vanity and learned 
rivalry, he was self-assertive and unjust towards 
his opponents ; and, though destitute of the con- 
structive theologian’s gift, he liked to pose as a 
pillar of orthodoxy. By his translation of the 
Bible he exercised an immense influence upon the 
development of the Church and its theology in 
succeeding centuries, and in that work he pro- 
duced what must be numbered among the suiireme 
achievements of the Christian mind in any age. 

ItiTKRATtmTB. — Books dealing with special parts or aspects of 
Jerome’s work have been fully referred to in the course of the 
article. Here we note further 

i. OoMPiiiSTB EDD. OP HIS WORKS. — D. Erasmus, 9 vols., Basel, 
1616-20 ; Marianna Victorius, Bishop of Rieti, 9 vols., Borne, 
1665-72 ; J, Marfcianay and A. Bougeb, 5 vols., Paris, 1693-1706 ; 
Dominicus Vallarsi, 11 vols., Verona, 1734-42, and il vols., 
Venice, 1760-72, the latter reprinted in Migne, PL xxii.-xxx. ; 
CSEL, Vienna, containing so far Ep, L-lxx. (vol. liv.), and Mp. 
Ixxi.-oxx. (vol. Iv,), ed. J. Hilberg, 1910 and 1912, and In 
Sieremiam prophetam libri sex (vol. lix.), ed. S. Reiter, 1913. 

ii. Biographies. — S.ll.. de Tillemont, AUmoires pour seroir d 

VhisL ecelds^, xii., Paris, 1707 ; D. Vallarsi, Vita Rieronymi, in 
Opera, xi., Verona, 1742 ; J. Stilting', in d.-S', Sept. viii. [1866] 
418-688; L. Engdstoft, Bieronyrmis Stridonensis interpres, 
criticus, exegeta, Mstoricus, doctor, monachus, Copenhagen, 
1797 ; F. 2. Collombet, Eist. de S, JirCme, 2 vols., Paris, 1844 ; 
O. ZSckler, jEfieronyrntw, sein Lehen und Wirken am seinen 
Sehriften dargestellt, Gotha, 1866 ; A. Thierry, S, JdrdTne, la 
8ooi4t4 chrUienne d Rome et V4migration romaine en Terre- 
S(iinte,2 vols,, Paris, 1867,21875; G. Griitzmacher, ffieronp- 
nms, eine biographisohe Sludu,zur alien Kirckengesckichte 
8 vols., Berlin, 1901-08. G. GBijTZMACHBB. 

JESUITS. — 1. Origin, — ^The Jesuits, or mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, are technically an 
I institute of ‘ Clerks Begular,’ men devoted especi- 
ally to the cure of souls and to the works of mercy 
spiritual and corporal, like the Theatines, e,g., or 
the Barnabites both of which are slightly 
older in date. The Society is not a sect nor even 
a theological school, but simply a religious Order 
(that is say, a body of men living under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience), which, though 
differing in many respects from the old monastic 
ideal, has its recognized place in the organization 
of the Boman Catholic Church. In accordance 
with this, it is obvious that the term ‘Jesuitism,’ 
which, almost as much as the word ‘Jesuitry/ 
origmated with critics who attribute to tbe Order 
a certain distinctive spirit independent of, and 
more or less in conflict with, the teaching of the 
Church to which it belongs, would be deprecated 
by all who hear the name of Jesuits, in so far as 
it implies the existence of a doctrine, system, 
policy, or line of conduct peculiar to them. Let 
it be said at the outset that it was certainly not 
the object of the founder to create such a spirit. 
Nothing would have been more abhorrent to St. 
IgnaUus Loyola than the erection of an imperium 
I These sermona were re-discovered by G. Morin and published 
by Mm in the Anecdota Maredsolma^ lii. 2 (1897), 3 (1900). 
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in imperio either in the domain of external discip- 
line or in the domain of ideas. At a crisis wh^ 
many were falling away, his one aim was to provide 
a company of devoted priests wholly subservient to 
the needs of the Church, ready for any form of 
service, and for greater expedition made immedi- 
ately dependent upon the will of the sovereign 
ponBff. The spirit of his Society was to be excep- 
tional only in this, that its members, as the result 
of a religions training unusually protracted and 
severe, were to be men formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ Himself, full of zeal, detachraent, 
and self-sacrifice, and of a virtue so highly tem- 
pered that they might safely be exposed to an extra- 
ordinary strain. This was the founder’s conception, 
and it was realized by many of his followers, especi- 
ally in his own lifetime and in the first century or 
two after his death. To admit that with the lapse 
of years some relaxation of these high ideals may 
have taken place in the Order is only to admit that 
the work of Ignatius was a human work and was 
carried out by human means. 

Ignatius Loyola (g'.v. ), converted from a careless, 
if not a sinful, life during the long convalescence 
which followed a wound received in battle (1521), 
determined to fit himself for an apostolic vocation 
by the study of theology. Passing from Alcalk to 
Salamanca and from Salamanca to Paris, he there 
(1628-35) gathered a handful of companions around 
him, who in 1634 took vows of poverty and chastity 
together, and, placing themselves shortly after- 
wards at the disposal of the Holy See, were form- 
ally approved as a religious Order by Pope Paul 
m., 27 Sept. 1640. Although it may oe said that 
Loyola felt his way only by degrees to the complete 
organization of the Society which he founded, one 
dominant idea is discernible in all his projects. 
From the first, as might be exj^cted or an old 
soldier, his conception was a military one. The 
Spanish name of the Order, Compama de Jesus, 
though it may be correctly translated * Society of 
Jesus,’ is at least patient of a military interpreta- 
tion. It probably first conveyed the idea of a 
* company,’ ie. a band commanded by a captain. 
The term Jesuit (Jesuita), let us note parentheti- 
cally, was not chosen by the founder. It appears 
first in 1644, and was then used by opponents as 
a nickname (see Astrain, Eist, i. 183), but eventu- 
ally was tacitly acq^uiesced in even by members of 
the Order. The military conception is specially 
emphasized in the fundamental meditations of the 
‘Spiritual Exercises,’ that manual of ascetical 
training devised by Loyola and communicated to 
his followers, to be used first of all in securing their 
own progress in virtue, and afterwards for the 
salvation of their neighbours. The characteristic 
meditations known as the ‘Kingdom of Christ’ 
and the ‘ Two Standards ’ are parables of human 
warfare. In the first Jesus Christ is set before us 
as a leader appealing for volunteers in a crusade 
against the infidel. In view of His promise that 
in all hardships He will share alike with His men 
and that they shall share with Him the fruits of 
victory, the conclusion is pressed home that no 
right-minded Christian who possesses a spark of 
knightly courage can remain deaf to such a call. 
In the ‘Two Standards’ the character of the 
spiritual campaign is more closely studied. It is 
pointed out that the tactics of the enemy Satan 
are to enchain mankind and drag them down by 
love of money, worldliness, and pride. From this 
the conclusion is drawn that the only efiecMve 
combatant on the side of Christ is the man who 
has bound himself to a life of actual poverty and 
humiliation after the example of the leader Him- 
self. It is plain that ail this makes appeal to two 
of the strongest ihstinots of human nature, in- 
stincts deeply rooted in the Spaniards of Loyola’s 


day, viz. loyalty to the feudal chieftain, and the 
spirit of generous fortitude. 

Now, it is this military ideal which above aU 
supplies justification for the ‘blind’ obedience 
which Ignatius desired to be the distinctive char- 
acteristic of his followers. 

* More easily," he wrote in his famous letter on obedience, 
‘may we suffer ourselves to be surpassed by other religious 
Orders in fasting, watching, and other austerities of diet and 
clothing which, they practise according to their rule, but in true 
and perfect obedience and the abnegation of our will and judg- 
ment, I greatly desire, most dear brethren, that those who serve 
God in this Society should be conspicuous.* 

Insuhordination is the soldier’s most unforgiv- 
able crime, discipline a virtue which, so far as 
great bodies of men are concerned, comes even 
before courage. Consequently, in the military 
organization of his Compania, Ignatius insisted on 
obedience most of all. ‘ Theirs not to make reply, 
theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die,’ 
must be the soldierly ideal as long as the world 
lasts. And this was especially true of such a force 
as the Spanish knight had conceived, a lightly 
equipped force ready to take the field at a momenrs 
notice in any forlorn hope, whatever the nature of 
the service required of them. The blind obedience 
of the Jesuits^ has often been made a matter of 
reproach, but in point of fact it was never meant 
by the founder to be an entirely blind obedience. 
It was ‘caeca quaedam obedientia’ even to him, 
and in almost every context when speaking of 
obedience he limited its scope to things which 
were not sinful. For example, he says {Stm- 
Tnariunii cap. 31) that his disciples 
‘must endeavour to be resigned interiorly . . . conforming 
their will and jud^ent wholly to the Superior's will and judg- 
ment in all things in which no sin Is perceptible ' (‘ in omnibus 
ubi peocatum non cerneretur'), 

The charge that St. Ignatius in the very text 
of his Constitutions (lib. vi. cap. 6) empowers a 
superior to bind his subjects to obedience even 
though compliance with the order involves the 
commission of a grievous sin — ^the famous obli^atio 
ad peccatum — is based on a ridiculous misinter- 
pretation of a formula well known to the earlier 
canonists (see Buhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, p. 616 ff., and 
Monod’s preface to Boehmer, Les Jtsuites), Many 
writers, like L. von Kanke, John Addington 
Symonds, J. N, Figgis, and others, who have at 
first made this accusation upon inadequate evi- 
dence, have afterwards withdrawn it when they 
have ^ven themselves time to consider the texts 
at leisure. Always regarding the priests of his 
Order as a corps d^€liU likely to be called upon for 
special service, Loyola saw the necessity of, besides 
perfect obedience, equipment by an extremely 
severe training. Instead of a single year of novice- 
ship, as in the older Orders, two years, abounding 
in testa of the most vari^ kind, were imposed 
upon every candidate before he was permitted to 
take vows. Even then the vows were ‘simple,’ 
not solemn. The recruit was bound to the Society, 
bub not the Society to the recruit, and the Father 
General might still at any time dismiss him if he 
proved unsuitable. Practically speaking, a state 
of things soon resulted in which ordination to the 
priesthood could not be conferred much before the 
age of thixty, and the public vows, which finally 
marked a recruit’s acceptance as a ‘ formed ’ mem- 
ber of the body, were even then permitted only 
after a sort of second noviceship, known as the 
‘ third year of probation,’ Thus, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, the fully fledged Jesuit was and 
is bound to be a man well over thirty, who for at 
least a dozen years has been going through a 
process of formation under strict control, a large 
part of the time having been spent in study, three 
years in purely spiritual discipline, and, ordinarily 
speaking, another long period in the teaching or 
moral supervision of youth. Such a system seems 
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well calculated in itself to produce a type of 
ecclesiastic fitted to cope with the difficulties and 
temptations of an apostolic life* It stands, at any 
rate, in acute contrast to the haste with which the 
earlier monastic and mendicant Orders often bound 
their members by solemn and irrevocable vows 
before they were well out of their teens. In its 
devotional aspects the training of the members of 
the Society IS based entirely upon the book of 
< Spiritual Exercises’ compiled by their founder. 
Every year for eight days, and twice in early life 
for a period of a month continuously, each Jesuit, 
leaving all other occupations, devotes himself to 
‘making the Exercises,’ thus to renew the memory 
of the principles upon which his choice of a voca. 
tion is founded. It was an extension of this 
practice in a modified form to select bodies of the 
clergy, students, sodalities, and whole parishes 
which first brought into vogue the system of re- 
treats and missions which nas found universal 
favour in the Church of Rome, and has of late 
years become prevalent among the more advanced 
type of Anglicans. 

2 . Otganizatlon. — As regards the organization 
of the Society of Jesus not much need be said. 
The Oonstiiutions^ by which the Order is still 
governed, were drawn up by Loyola himself, but 
tardily and with some reluctance. His first idea 
had been that too many rules would hamper that 
adaptability to every apostolic purpose which was 
what he most desired to see in the institute that 
he had founded. A brief outline of the conception 
and purpose of the new Order is incorporated in 
the first papal bull of approbation, Begimini mili- 
tantis ecchsimt 27 Sept. 1640, but the Constitu- 
tions themselves were not compiled until towards 
the close of Ignatius’s life, and were only approved 
by the General Congregation which met in 1558 
after liis death to elect his successor. Still, they 
were entirely the Saint’s own work, as the fac- 
simile edition of the Spanish text (Rome, 1908), 
corrected and annotated in his own handwriting, 
plainly shows. The story that Laynez, the second 
General, introduced important modifications is 
quite untrue. The military character of the 
Society appears in its very autocratic government. 
The of Gregory XIV., Ucclesiae GatholicaOi 
approving the ConMitutiom in every detail, calls 
the government frankly ‘monarchical and de- 
pendent on the will of a single superior,’ The 
General is elected for life and his authority is 
supreme, though his power is in some measure 
controlled by an * admonitor’ and a small council 
of * assistants ’ representing groups of ‘provinces.’ 
At present there are five assistancies— those of 
Italy, ^ Spain, Germa^, France, and the English- 
^eaking countries. The organization of the whole 
Order in ‘provinces,’ each governed by a ‘provin- 
cial,’ is a matter of convenient administration, 
but every ‘provincial ’ and ‘ rector,’ the last being 
the title given, to the superiors of the more im- 
portant colleges and residences, is appointed by 
the General himself, not nominated by any inter- 
mediate official or elected by the votes of his sub- 
ordinates. In a certain more strict sense only 
those who have taken their final public vows, viz. 
the ‘professed fathers’ and ‘formed coadjutors,’ 
are, properly speaking, members of the Order. 
The schcuastxcs preparing for ordination, and also 
the novices, are indeed accounted as belonging to 
the body ^d share in its privileges, but their con- 
nexion with it is probationary and terminable. 
To the existence of these different categories {the 
t^hnicalifeies of which, often borrowed from the 
old^ canonists, are not readily understood by the 
ordinary reader) is probably due the wide-spread 
fiction that there exist among the J esuits various 
degrees of initiation like those of the Freemasons, 


This idea, as well as that of an organization of 
crypto- Jesuits and secret emissaiies, has been 
largely fostered by romance writers of the type of 
Dumas and still more seriously by the dis- 
semination of the notorious Monita Secreta^ a 
supposed Jesuit code of secret instructions, the 
apocryphal character of which is now universally 
recognized (on this see Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, ch. 
6 ; Brou, Les Jesuit es de la Ugende, L 275-301 ; 
andMonod’s Introduction to Boehmer, Les J ^suites, 
pp. Ixii-lxx). One circumstance which probably 
helped to render these and many similar fables 
more credible was the air of mystery which long 
enshrouded the Constitutionsy the papal privileges, 
and even the ‘ Spiritual Exercises ’ of the Society. 
All such documents were duly submitted to and 
approved by the highest ecclesiastical authority 
(see, e.g.y the hulls Quanto fructuosius and Ascen- 
dmte Domno, published by Gregory xiil. in 1583 
and 1584). The text was also printed at an early 
date— that of the Exercises in 1548, the Constitu^ 
Hons in 1668~69 and repeatedly afterwards — ^but 
these copies were only for private use and were 
not sold to the public. Members of the Order 
were further distinctly forbidden to lend or show 
such documents to outsiders. Two reasons seem 
to have weighed with Ignatius in issuing this pro- 
hibition. First, the organization of the Society 
departed in many notable respects from the manner 
of life of the older religious Orders. He did not 
want uselessly to awaken attention, challenge 
criticism, and probably provoke jealousy by pro- 
claiming these difierences to all the world. They 
were, after all, of no concern to anybody but 
the members of the Order. Further, in many of 
these innovations, and particularly in the case of 
the ‘Spiritual Exercises,’ the written text, when 
taken apart from oral tradition, might easily he 
misinterpreted and misrepresented. The giving 
of the Exercises was held to be a special art. They 
formed, in fact, a spiritual pharmacopoeia which, 
like the dispensing of bodily medicines, ought not 
to he committed to inexperienced hands. One 
thing at any rate is obvious. These same Consti- 
tutions, privileges, and secret instructions which 
the Society has been accused of guarding so jeal- 
ously from profane eyes are now to he found in 
every public library.^ On the many occasions 
when the Order has been expelled from the differ- 
ent cities and States of Europe, even apart from 
the general suppression of 1773, their books, MSS, 
and most secret papers have over and over again 
been seized. Many public collections contain 
hundreds of volumes of such impounded papers. 
The Jesuits must have been clever indeed, and 
their assailants the most bungling of police agents, 
if they always succeeded in destroying the evidence 
of the existence of an inner circle of initiates con- 
spiring against the political and moral order of the 
world. The Geschtchte der Moralstreitigheiteny 
published by Dbllinger and Reusch in 1888~S9, is 
a work which is almost entirely based upon papers 
of the Jesuits seized at the time of the suppression 
of the Society ; but, despite the strong anti- Jesuit 
feeling of the editors, tnose who go to this work 
in search of startling revelations of moral deprav- 
ity will surely be much disappointed. 

3 . Criticisms.— Perhaps the charge which has 
most seriously weighed upon the Order, and which 
has at any rate entailed the most serious conse- 
quences in rendering them obnoxious to anti-cleri- 
cal governments, is the accusation of teaching the 
lawfulness of tyranmcide. That Juan Mariana 
(t 1624) and some of the earlier moralists of the 
Society did, though with many safeguards and 

1 6>g,y two copies of the first ed. of the Constitutimsy 1668-69, 
are ia the British Museum library, as well as numerous other 
editions. 
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qualifications, admit the view may readily be 
granted, but in this they were simply echoing the 
doctriue of many highly respected mediteval 
moralists, beginning with John of Salisbury — a 
doctrine, moreover, cordially endorsed by not a 
few of the reformers, e.g. by John Ponet and John 
Knox. Attempts, of course, are repeatedly made 
to connect such outrages as the assassination of 
Hen]^_ III, and Henry iv. of France, of William 
the Silent, of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, etc., 
or, again, the Gunpowder Plot, with the teaching 
and infiuence of the Jesuits. The weakness of 
the evidence on which such charges are based 
cannot be adequately illustrated here, but it may 
be pointed out that refutations have been pub- 
lished on the Jesuit side in such books as the 
Jesuiten-Fabeln of Buhr and the similar French 
work of Brou. Nor are there wanting indepen- 
dent writers (see, e.g,j A. Marks, Who Killed Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey?, London, 1905) who 
range themselves on the Jesuit side. 

The much-abused casuistry of the Jesuits stands 
upon precisely the same footing as their alleged 
advocacy of tyrannicide. To begin with, they did 
not create this branch of theological study. The 
casuists of the Society from the first based their 
conclusions entirely upon the similar though less 
methodical speculations of the mediaeval doctors 
and canonists, such men, e.g., as St, Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Antoninus of iTorence. The same 
reproaches which are usually levelled against 
Jesuit casuistry might be directed with equal 
justice, or lack of justice, against the casuistry of 
their contemporaries who were not Jesuits, and 
indeed against the moral teaching of the whole 
Catholic Church. The Jesuits have draven the fire 
of opposing critics simply because their text-books 
were the most widely appealed to and most com- 
monly used. No one really conversant with the 
subject will maintain that the Jesuits either now 
form or formed in the past a school of ethics 
marked off from that of the Dominicans, or that of 
St. Sulpice, or even that of the Redemptorists, by 
its disedifying laxity. The famous ‘ Probabilism ' 
of the Society is based upon a very simple maxim, 
lex duhia non oUigat, which in ordinary life is 
acted upon as the dictate of simple common sense 
(see the book Quos ego, by ‘Pilatus’ [Viktor Nau- 
mann], a non- Catholic writer, published in 1903 in 
answer to the attacks of von Hoensbroech). So, 
again, the principle that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ while in certain texts it may obviously 
bear a quite innocent meaning, has ^ways been 
repudiated by the Society in its absolute and im- 
moral signification. (This charge ha.s also been 
copiously dealt with by Buhr, Brou, and many 
other writers.) No doubt much of the disfavour 
which attaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits is 
due to the Lettres promncicdes of Pascal. The 
Jansenist champion m these brilliant satires dealt 
a heavier blow than he foresaw or probably in- 
tended. He himself knew enough of the Jesuits to 
be aware that a sort of cynical indifference to 
right and wrong could not be laid to their charge. 
He also knew that the cultured audience whom he 
first addressed were equally far from believing that 
the religious brethren of St. Francois Bdgis, and 
such men as Maunoir, Binet, Suffren, and before 
long Bourdaloue, were so many Machiavellis. But 
both he and his readers found it most entertaining 
to see them cleverly travestied in that character. 
The humour of the letters was at first more that 
of a caricature than of a satire, and it is here prob- 
ably that we shall find an excuse fox the truncated 
ana unfair quotations from Jesuit moralists that 
the letters contain. It was only at a later stage 
that Pascal pledged himself to the accuracy which 
would be expected in serious polemics. His work, 


published anonymously, was primarily ayei* cCe^rvt, 
But, as time went on, thanks partly to the bitter- 
ness of the Jansenist controversy, and partly to 
the pardonable indignation and recriminations in 
deadly earnest of the victims themselves, the attack 
wa^ understood much more seriously, and it is now 
quite commonly treated as if it were a protest of 
outraged virtue against a corruption which threat- 
ened all the moral standards. In point of fact, 
these technicalities and extreme positions dealt 
with in the folios of the casuists debating hypo- 
thetical problems from their closets have as Tittle in- 
fluence upon general conduct as such constitutional 
maxims as ‘ the King can do no wrong,’ etc., have 
upon^ practical politics. If the Jesuits were the 
unprincipled teachers of lax morality that their 
opponents contend they were, the laxity might be 
expected to show itself first in their own lives ; but 
even the most prejudiced admit that the standard 
of personal conduct in the Society has been a high 
one. 

4 . Aims and development, — Although the 
development of the Jesuit Order and the work of 
the Counter-Reformation went hand in hand, it 
would he an error to suppose that Ignatius insti- 
tuted his Compahia with the definite purpose of 
combating Protestantism. If its best enermes 
were expended in this service, the fact was due 
to infiuence from outside. As already indicated, 
Loyola’s conception of a troop highly trained and 
lightly equipped so as to he ready for any emergency, 
contemplated dispassionately every form of work 
which was ‘ad majorem I)ei gloriam.’ For this 
reason the letters A.M.I).G. may be regarded as 
forming in some sense the badge of the Society. 
But in the very earliest draft of the institute three 
different fields of labour were singled out as especi- 
ally proper to its members. These were to teach 
the young, to preach to the ignorant and the 
heathen, and to guide Christians to perfection. 
The last of those ends was to be attained by hear- 
ing confessions and giving the Exercises. The 
second was held of such importance that the pro- 
fessed Fathers, the of the Society, added to the 
three solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence a fourth vow, pleuMg them to start upon any 
mission at home or abroad when desired by the 
sovereign pontiff, even at the risk of life, and even 
if they had to beg their way to their destination. 
The catechetical instruction of the ignorant, or, 
as it was commonly called, the teaching of the 
‘doctrina Christiana,’ was closely related to this 
missionary idea. The founder insisted that such 
employments should be reco^i 2 :ed as not beneath 
the dignity, but, on the contrary, as the proper 
work, of even the most learned members of the 
Order. 

In the field of missionary enterprise the achieve- 
ments of the Society have been remarkable* 
Beginnh^ with the wonderful career of St. 
Francis Xavier in India and Japan (1641-62), we 
might pass to the labours, partly apostolic, partly 
scientific, of M. Ricci, J, A. Schali von Bell, and 
F. Verbiest in China (1600-89), or to the heroic 
courage shown by the French Fathers, e.g. J. de 
Br4beuf, C. Lalemant, I. Jogues, J. Marquette, 
etc., between 1632 and 1685 among the American 
Indians. See for all this the impartial testimo]^ 
of F. Parkman in his Jesuits m Jtjorth America^, 
London, 1886. Even more famous were the ‘re- 
ductions’ established among the Indians of Para- 
guay ; nor does the splendid work accomplished here 
fail to make itself felt even in such lively pages as 
those of E* B. Cunninghame Graham’s A Vanished 
Arcadia, London, 1901. But there is hardly any part 
of the earth’s surface in which the Jesuit mission- 
aries have not laboured. Five Fathers vrent to the 
Congo at the instance of the king of Portugal as 
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early as 1547, Five sailed for Brazil in 1649, where 
the labours of Father J oseph Anchieta in particular 
were soon to make him known as the apostle of all 
that vast region. In 1559 ten Jesuits started for 
Abyssinia, founding a mission whose wonderful 
story is told in a long series of volumes now being 

ublished at the expense of the Italian government, 
C. Beccari. In the same year, 1559, three other 
priests began to labour among the Kafirs of South 
Africa, and a couple of years later two others 
reached Memphis in XJ pper Fgypt, In 1568 a great 
missionary work was inaugurated by the arrival of 
Portillo and eight companions in Peru, Before 
fifty years had expired, the Peruvian Jesuits 
were divided into two separate ‘ provinces/ while 
a hardly less thriving centre had been established 
in Mexico, whither thirteen Jesuits sailed for the 
fipt time in 1572. In 1615, St. Peter Claver began 
his extraordinary apostolate among the N egro slaves 
of Carthagena (see M. B, Petre, ^thiopnm Sermis, 
London, 1895 ). A mission was sent to the Tatars of 
the Black Sea region in 1603. In 1624 A. de Rhodes 
opened up a new field of labour in Tongking, and 
in the same year Antonio de Andrade reached 
the heart of Tibet. But the record is endless. Of 
course there were many reverses. A Church which 
before longnumbered over 300,000 converts had been 
founded by Xavier in Japan, but between 1600 and 
1640 every missionary was killed or deported, and 
Christianity was exterminated hj fire and sword 
(see M. Steiohen, The Christian Vaimyos^ Tokyo, 
1903). In most other countries, despite contradic- 
tions, and in particular the domestic troubles 
originated by the controversy over the lawfulness 
of the * Chinese rites,* the missions maintained a 
vigorous growth until the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

The third special work of the Order was the 
education of youth ; and here also, as soon as the 
Jesuits began to set up colleges of their own, their 
success was remarkable. A more or less uniform 
method and arrangement of studies was contem- 
plated from the first. But the rough draft de 
Studiis Societatis Jesu, outlined by Jerome Nadal 
between 1548 and 1552, reached its full development 
only after much discussion and experiment m the 
Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum of 1599. 
(Important collections of documents relating to 
the Society’s educational methods and aims 
be found in the four volumes contributed by (x, 
M. Pachtler to the Monumental Germanics Raeda- 
gogica, Berlin, 1887 If., and in the volume of 
Monumenta Foedagogica published by the Madrid 
Fathers, Madrid, 1901.) Perhaps no more convinc- 
ing tribute can be found to the educational success 
of the Jesuits than the fact that in 1605 Bacon in 
England could write of them as follows : 

‘Bkiucation; wWoh ©xocllem part of ancient discipline hath 
been in some sort revived of late timea by the colleges of the 
Jesuits; of whom, although in regard of their superstition I 
may say Quo to dst&Horts, yet in regard of this, and 

some otherpointa concerning human learning and moral matters, 

I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy Pharnabasus, Tails 
m, vtimm nosUr esses • (Advancement of Learning, bk. 

In 1684 the Collegio Romano had 2108 students. 
At Rouen the attendance averaged 2000. For a 
great part of the 17th cent, the scholars at the 
college of Louis le Grand, Paris, vaned from 1800 
to 3000. In 1615 the Society had 373 colleges and 
seminaries under its direction. In 1706 the number 
of coBegiate and university establishments had 
S^^wickerath computes that, when 
u of the 17th cent, was 

at the height of its educational fame, the number 
of students attending its classes at any one time 
must have amounted to ^ total of 200,000. As 
regards the growth of the J esuit l^dy itself we 
may note that, while at the death of Ignatius ^ 


in 1556 there were 12 provinces and 1000 mem- 
bers of the Order all told, these numbers at 
the death of Laynez, the second General, nine 

ears later, had increased to 18 provinces and 3500 

esuits. In 1615, at the death of Acquaviva, the 
fifth General, there were 32 provinces and 13,112 
members, and in 1770 just before the suppression 
42 provinces and 23,000 members. No Jesuit has 
ever been elected pope, and comparatively few 
have been created cardinals or raised to high office 
in the Church, but it must be remembered that all 
professed Fathers take a vow to accept no ecclesi- 
astical dignity, and from this vow they can he 
released only by the express command of the Holy 
See. 

The Jesuit Order, in virtue of its monarchical 
government, its centralization, and its special vow 
of obedience to the pope, has always inclined to an 
extreme nltramontanism. This has constantly 
brought it into conflict with nationalist movements, 
while, on the other hand, its independence of 
episcopal control and its claims, whether justified 
or not, to figure as a corps dMte have often made 
the secular clergy somewhat lukewarm in its 
defence. Add to this the ^ bitter attacks and 
calumnies of its avowed enemies, the free-thinkers, 
Evangelicals, Jansenists, etc., and we have prob- 
ably sufficient explanation, even apart from the 
prayer of the founder that persecution should he 
their lot, for the numerous decrees of banishment 
of which they have been the object. In the latter 
half of the 18th cent, the spread of infidelity and 
corruption of morals, especially in France, together 
with the political intrigues of the ministers of the 
Bourbon princes, led to a combined attack upon 
the very existence of the Society, Pretexts were 
naturally found in the indiscretions or alleged 
misconduct of some individual members of the 
Order — the banlauptcy of Father A. Lavalette in 
certain commercial transactions connected with the 
missions being the most serious of these. As a 
result the Jesuits were banished and their property 
was confiscated in Portugal (1769), France (1765), 
Spain and its dependencies (1767), and, finally, 
Naples (1767). A few years later the pressure 
brought to bear upon Pope Clement xiv. was so 
great that he yielded to the storm, and in 1773 
published a brief suppressing the Society altogether. 
Strangely enough, xn White Russia the autocrat 
Empress Catherine would not allow the decree of 
suppression to be promulgated, and a few Jesuits 
stul held together. After the French Revolution, 
Pope Pius VII. approved their corporate existence 
and eventually, in 1814, restored the Society by 
the bull Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. Since 
then the Order, though with many vicissitudes, 
has again established itself in all European coun- 
tries, in N. and S. America, and in many of the old 
mission fields ; it has resumed the work of educa- 
tion ; and at present it numbers in all some 17,000 
members. 

LiTEHATUBB.---The11iterature relating to the Jesuits is vast, 
and for a relatively complete bibliography the reader must 
be referred to some such work as that of Max Heimbucher, 
JDie OrdenundKmgregatimimder Jcathol. Kirche^, Paderbom, 
1908, iii. X-268, esp. 1-12, or to the art. ‘Society of Jesus' in 
OB xiv. 81. The ten volumes of C. Sommervogrel and A. de 
Backer, Bibliothhgue de la Compagnie de J^sus^, Paris, 
1890-1909, not only contain an enumeration of all the books 
and editions published by the Jesuits, but also, in vol. x., an 
elaborate classification of subjects — e.g., on pp. 1010-1020 we 
have a list of apologetic works written by Jesuits in defence of 
the Society in repljf to such assailants as Pascal and Quinet. 
Bibliographies compiled from a more or less antagonistic point 
of view may be found in viii. 742 JS., and in G. Monod 

and H. Boomer, Les J^suites, Paris, 1910, pp. 295-801. 

The more important MS sources for the early history of the 
Order are all being critically edited by the Jesuits of Madrid in 
the series of Monumenta Mistorica Societatis Jesu, These 
include a very complete edition of the letters of St. Ignatius as 
also of documents emanating from nearly all the companions of 
the founder, notably St. TVanols Xavier, Laynez, Blessed Peter 
Faber, St. Francis Borgia, etc. Another remarkable collection 
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is that of O. Braunsbergrer, Petri Canisii epistulcs et acta^ 
Freiburg', 1896 ff., of which six volumes have now appeared. 

Many documents connected with the history of the Jesuits in 
France have been published by A. Carayon, documents inidits 
eoncemant la Gompagnie de J4sus, 23 vols., Poitiers, 1863-86, 
and J. M. Prat, Recherches historiques, 6 vols., Lyons, 1875- 
79. For Great Britain, Henry Foley has edited Records of 
the Pnglish Province of the Society of Jesus ^ 7 vols., London, 
1876-83, and John Morris, The Trouhles of our Catholic Pore- 
fathers^ 3 vols., do. 1872-77, as also The Condition of Catholics 
under James i.2, do. 1872, and other works. Much original 
material concerning Scottish Jesuits may be found in W. 
Forbes Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, do. 1885, and 
Memoirs of Scottish Catholics, 2 vols., do. 1909. With regard 
to the foreign missions, collections of letters from Japan, China, 
North Arnerica, etc., are too numerous to mention in detail, 
but prominence may be given to the great American under- 
taking of R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901, and to the Lettres 
ddifiantes et curieuses, of which the first edition, prepared by 
C- Le Gobien and others, appeared in Si vols. at Paris in 1702 fi. 

Of general histories of the Jesuits the best known is that 
of J. Cr6tineau-Joly, Histoire religieuse, politique et litUraire 
de la Compagnie de Jisus^ 6 vols., Paris, 1851. It has been 
translated into various languages, and an abridgment has been 
published in English by B. N[eave], The Jesuits, their Foun- 
dation and History, 2 vols., London, 1879. It is admitted by 
all, however, that Or6tineau-Joly’s work is uncritical and ex- 
travagantly eulogistic. On the other hand, most of the histories 
written professedly from a hostile standpoint— e.p., those of T. 
Griesinger, The Jesuits^, do. 1885; G. B. Nicolini, Hist of 
JesuiU, do. 1854; W. H. Rule, Celebrated Jesuits, 2 vols., do. 
1853, and even that published quite recently by J. McCabe 
{A Candid History of the Jesuits, do. 1913)— are mere caricatures 
and quite untrustworthy. More sober accounts are given by 
Steitz-Zockler in PRP^ viiL 742-784, and by Monod-Boehmer, 
op. cit. ; bub these are, of course, only summaries. A detailed 
Latin chronicle, Historioe Societatis Jesu, of which the first 
volume, by N. Orlandini, was published in 1614, was carried on 
by F. Sacchino, J. Jouvancy, and J. C. Cordara, down to the 

ear 1638. It occupies six folio volumes, but is never likely to 

e continued. In place of this a history on much more modern 
and scientific lines was organized by the late General of the 
Society, Louis Martin. According to this scheme, each * Assist- 
anoy ’ is to publish its own history in its own language, and we 
have at present : A. Astrain, Hist de la Comp, de J4mis en la 
asUtenoia de Espafia, Madrid, 1902 fl.— so far 8 vols.; H. 
Fouqueray, Hist de la Comp. aeJisus en France, Paris, 1909 fif. 
—so far 2 vols. ; B. Duhr, Gesch. der Jesuitenin den Ldndem 
deutscher Zunge, Freiburg, 1907 ff.— so far 2 vols. ; P. Tacchi- 
Venturi, Stoma della Comp, di Qesit> in Italia, Borne, 1910—80 
far 1 vol. ; T. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America : Colonial and Federal, London, 1908 ff.— so far 
3 vols. The history of the English Asaistancy, going back to 
the days of R. Parsons and E. Campion under Elizabeth, is 
being prepared by J. H. Pollen, who has already published 
valuable contributions in The Month, especially for 1902-03, 
and in the publications of the Catholic Record Society. 

With regard to what may be called the * Apologetic/ of the 
Jesuits, we may number among the more serious assailants of 
the Order: P. von Hoensbroech, Vierzehn Jahre Jesuit, 
Leipzig, 1910 (Eng. tr. by H. Zimmern, London, 1911); J. 
Huber, Der Jesuiten-Ordm, Berlin, 1873; H. Muller, Les 
Origines de la Comp, de J4sus, Paris, 1898; F. H. Reusch, 
Beitrdgezur Gesch. des Jemitenordens, Munich, 1894; J. J. I. 
Ddllinger and F, H, Reusch, Gesch. der Moralstreitigkeiten, 
Leipzig, 1888-89; E. L. Taunton, Hist of the Jesuits in 
England, 1580-177S, London, 1901; Walter Walsh, The 
Jesuits in Great Britain, do. 1903; E. Gothein, Ignatius v. 
Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895. Of works 
written in answer we may name among the more comprehensive ; 
B. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln^, Freiburg, 1904; A. Brou, Les 
Jisuites de la Ugende, 2 vols., Paris, 1900; M. U. Maynard, 
Les Provindales et leur r^utation, do. 1861-62 ; M. Keich- 
mann, Der Zweck heiligt die Mittel, Freibum, 1903 ; also the 
two books of 'Pilatus* (Viktor Naumann), Quos ego, Regens- 
burg, 1904, and Der Jesuitismus, do, 1905, largely dealing with 
the attacks of von Hoensbroech. On the matter of education 
^see R. Schwickerath, Jesuit Edwatim, St. Louis, 1903; K. 
A. Schmid, Gesch. der Erziehung, vol. v. pt. ii,, Stuttgart, 
1901. 

The official documents of the Society— Constitutions, Rules, 
Decrees of General Congregations, Spiritual Exercises, Ratip 
Studiorum, Bulls, etc.— will all be found collected in the various 
editions of the Jnstitutum Societatis Jesu, especially in the last 
edition, Rome, 1869 ff. More critical editions of the Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio Studiorum, etc., have been 
issued separately within the last few years. 

Herbert Thxtrston. 


JESUS CHRIST. 

[W. Douglas Mackenzie,] 

I. The PERSONAL FOUNDERS OF RELIGION,— 
1 . Iiitroductory,— JesRS Christ is to be d^crihed 
in this article as the founder of Christianity. In 
doing this it must be remembered that Christianity 


is one phase of the religious history of mankind, 
and its founder is not the only one who has founded 
a religion. Whatever classification of the religions 
of the world we may adojifc, the Christian religion 
must be described as positive, personal, and uni- 
versal. In the possession of all three character- 
istics it can he compared only with Buddhism and 
Islam. One historic person is recognized in each 
of these great religions as its ‘founder.’ By his 
own experience, teaching, and deliberate policy he 
has formed a group of primary disciples and has 
established through his iniluence upon them its 
positive history, its peculiar characteristics, and 
its claims to universal authority. Hdffding has 
said {Philos, of Eel., Eng. tr., 1906, p. 119), m re- 
gard to the important differences which occur in 
the nature alike of religious faith and of religious 
feeling, that they are conditioned ‘ by differences 
of value and of motives of evaluation, by differences 
of knowledge of reality, and by differences in the 
energy with which value and reality are brought 
together and compared.’ We may put the same 
thing in more familiar words by saying that 
three elements enter into the nature of every re- 
ligion. The first is the sense of some human need, 
or the desire for some form of good, physical, 
moral, or spiritual ; the second is the conception of 
some object, divine and superhuman, who satisfies 
this need ; the third is the attitude and conduct of 
man, by means of which it is believed that the 
desire for good is met by the God who is conceived 
of as its possessor and dispenser. The influence of 
the personal founder of a religion must be measured 
in relation to each of these elements of the religious 
consciousness, if we would rightly grasp the place 
which he occupies in the history of religion and the 
place of his religion among the other religions of 
the world. 

2 . Brief comparison of three founded religions.— 
Any description of the nature of a founded religion 
must involve a statement of the work of its founder 
with respect to these essential elements. But it 
will be convenient in view of the peculiar nature 
of such a religion to consider the material in close 
relation to himself. 

(1) The human need to he satisfied or form of 
good to be bestowed . — This may be viewed nega- 
tively, in relation to evil, as deliverance from 
suffering, sin, and death ; and positively, in relation 
to good, as the attainment of a blessed and eternal 
life in union with God. Buddhism is seriously 
defective on both sides. It conceives of evil almost 
wholly in terms of suffering, and of deliverance 
as a process of individual moral and spiritual self- 
culture. The end is described as Nirvfi-iia, which, 
whether it implies conscious immortality or not, is 
at any rate conceived of mainly in negative terms. 
Buddha, weary of Hindu abstractions and subtle- 
ties, was content with agnosticism in regard to the 
divine. Islam is also defective through an im- 
perfect conception of sin and an unspiritual view 
of the realm of bliss, while its view of God as 
absolute, unconditioned Will, though marking a 
great advance upon Buddhism, prevents a joyous 
faith in Him as the Saviour and Friend even of His 
own people* Muhammad was obviously faulty in 
moral character and unable to proclaim a gospel of 
faith. Christianity even in the HT, but with great 
variety of expression and personal emphasis in 
different phases of its history, conceives of this 
whole matter with singular richness and fullness* 
Whether we call it salvation, or eternal life, or 
glory, or union with God and the mystical vision, 
this religion presents a view of sin and holiness, of 
deliverance and perfection, of man’s present rela- 
tion to nature and the life to come, which obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplement- 
ing, and sublimating them from point to point. It 
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is important to notice, what must be more fully 
considered later in this article in relation to 
the founder of Christianity, that the moral 
and spiritual history of each of the three pei'sonal 
founclers threw peculiar light upon the field of 
need, so that his followers discovered or interpreted 
their needs through that history. 

(2) TAe sptzMf'wnction or * office' of the founder* 
— Here three ideas must be recognized as essential. 
The personality must ultimately be viewed as 
exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, or as a combina- 
tion of two or three of these. ^ Yet, when the 
central idea of each of these functions is thoroughly 
conceived, it will be found to involve the others. 
Buddhism in its first stages knew its founder 
primarily as exemplar of the process of enlighten- 
ment. His teaching function arose from and was 
based upon his personal experience of salvation. 
But later Buddhism showed powerful tendencies to 
enlarge his authority into that of a prophet and 
his experience into that of a redeemer. The founder 
of Islam was conceived of primarily as a prophet, 
inspired with definite and direct messages from 
Grod. As in Buddhism the prophetic, so liere the 
exemplary, function of the founder was obscured. 
And yet, of course, the personal character and con- 
duct of the Prophet has inevitably moulded the 
ethics of his rmigion. The ‘imitation’ of Mu- 
hammad is confined to the ‘copying of external 
acts’ (D. B. Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, New 
York, 1911, p. 103), but the mfiuence of his spirit 
and personal life has gone deeper, Christianity 
views J esus Christ as the perfect exemplar of the 
character of Ood the Father, as the full revealer of 
religious truth, and also as the redeemer, whose 
personal experience, interpreted as His ‘work,’ 
changed the moral relations of God and men. 

(3) The person of the founder* — Though the 
Buddha himself, according to the tradition, assumed 
an agnostic position as to the Absolute Being, and 
was wholly concerned with a system of ethical 
culture for the attainment of deliverance, his 
followers in after generations came to think of him 
as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit. So also 
some of the followers of Muhammad gradually 
worked out a doctrine of his person resembling 
the Arian doctrine of Christ, though this has not 
become a characteristic element of th^at faith, Chris- 
tianity from the first viewed its founder as a super- 
human being, as one who had become incarnate, 
who as thus an incarnate, divine personality exer- 
cised all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and 
redeemer, distinctly and with ideal completeness, 
and who met the fundamental needs of man for 
moral harmony with God, for victory over all evil, 
and for eternal life. 

3. The field of practical decision. — It is obvious 
from this brief comparison that in certain matters 
a modified parallelism exists between the three 
great ‘founded’ religions. Hence their founders 
are often compared with one another or named 
together in current literature. And one result of 
this modem spirit is the energetic challenge as to 
why one should be accepted as final in prmerence 
to either of the others; 6*g*, J, Estlin Carpenter, 
after conmaring the ‘ exaltation ’ of Gautama with 
that of Jesus, addresses Christendom thus: ‘In 
each case the belief is justified by an appeal to ex- 
perience. ^ Why is the one to be repudiated, while 
the other is allowed ? ’ (in J tms or Christ ? London, 
1909, p, 247). There can be no doubt that each of 
these ^eat personalities has proved to be a most 
powerful dynamic in the history of man ; each 
has contributed rich material to man’s religious 
experience ; ^ch has exercised profound influence 
upon the etliical conceptions and the civilization of 
peat masses of hum^lty; each personality has 
become more or leiM djrectly bound np with that 


interpretation of God and the world which on the 
whole is the distinguishing property of the religion 
and the form of civilization associated with his name. 
It is not the aim of this article to carry out the com- 
parison any further. That comparison is being 
carried out in one way by this Encyclopgedia of 
Religion and Ethics, and indeed by every scientific 
contribution to the history and science of religion. 
For every serious and extensive study of any re- 
ligion raises the question whether a really universal 
and final religion is necessary or possible, and, if 
so, what that final religion may be. But the com- 
parison is being carried out in another and still 
more potent way, to which indeed each scientific 
piece of work is subordinate, on every mission field 
where the heralds of the personal founders confront 
one another. There each system faces what is after 
all the final test of the final religion, namely, its 
adequacy to meet the deepest needs of the human 
soul. 

II. Trb consciousness of Jesus Csrisf*-- 
i. The rise op the problem.-— The investigation 
of the life of Christ in the 19th cent, and the whole 
trend of modern thought have combined to set in 
a new light the problem of His Person. One of the 
moat vital elements in that problem is stated in 
the phrase ‘the consciousness of Jesus.’ As soon 
as the epoch-making Lehen Jesu of Strauss began 
to be considered, this subject came to view. The 
change appeared at once on the orthodox side in 
Neander’s Leben J mi (Hamburg, 1837). It wasalso 
signalized in the successive editions of Ullmann’s 
Die Bundlosigheit Jem (Eng. tr., The Sinlessness of 
Jesus)* Strauss’s method of attack compelled men 
to think more seriously even than he did himself of 
that which lay behind all the separate utterances 
of Jesus, namely that consciousness of Himself 
from which His whole attitude, action, purpose, 
and speech arose. Hence in that work of Keander 
we have the first earnest dealing with His con- 
sciousness and its historical development. Parallel 
with the development of the sense of history and 
contributing to the same result was the movement 
of thought which sprang mainly from Schleier- 
macher. His very definition of religion as ‘the 
feeling of dependence ’ and his penetrating analysis 
of the religious consciousness- compelled men to 
apply to the founder of Christianity the same tests 
of reality which they were learning to apply to the 
whole range of religious inquiry. From the days 
of Strauss and Neander the volume of inquiry 

f rew steadily. The historians like Schenkel and 
ieim, Hase and Weiss, and a dogniatician like 
Gess((7Am#i Person und Werk, vol. i.) found this 
to be the central question— What was the form 
and content and history of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus ? In English the first use of the phrase is to 
be found, perhaps, in John Young’s The Christ of 
Mistory (1857), m which we have a discussion of 
‘ His own Idea of His Public Life ’ (bk. ii. jpt. i.) and 
‘The Forms of His Consciousness’ (bk. in. pt. ii.). 
In H. P. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, The Divinity 
of our Lord, we find the Fourth Lecture entitled 
‘Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed by His Con- 
sciousness.’ But it was only gradually that the 
subject won a large place in the theology of the 
English-speaking world, and that mainly through 
the writings of three men, A. B. Bruce {The Tram- 
ing of the Tmelve, The Humiliation of Christ [Lect. 
vi.], The Kingdom of God), A. M. Fairbaim 
{Studies in the Life of Christ, The Place of Christ 
in Modem Theology), and C, Gore (Essay in Lux 
Mundi, The Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and Dissertations)* It is important to remember 
that for a brief period strong objections were felt 
to the investigation of the consciousness of our 
Lord, For exainple, W, Sanday in his article on 
‘ Jeans Christ ’ (Hastings’ DP ii. 603) said : ‘ On 
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the Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such 
grasp {i.e. * of the consciousness to be investigated’] 
would^ seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence.’ 
The difference between that position and the bold 
speculations on this very topic by the same author 
in his Christoloffies Ancient and modern marks the 
increasing range, confidence, and reverent courage 
^vith which this absolutely unique historical prob- 
lem has been explored by English and American 
theologians during the last quarter of a century^ 
ii. The nature of the problem.— There is 
still much uncertainty among those who discuss 
this subject as to the exact nature of the question 
before them. And the uncertainty leads to as- 
sumptions which limit the inquiry or determine its 
dogmatic conclusions in advance. 

(1) The Christian h^pothesis.^lf Jesus is con- 
ceived of primarily and definitely as a prophet or 
as an abnormal religious enthusiast, or even as the 
sanest and deepest religious spirit in human his- 
tory, the question of His consciousness will be 
classed wholly with the study of religious geniuses, 
or, at most, of inspired messengers of God. And 
then the phenomena of OT prophecy, of religious 
devotion and insight among rmigious leaders of 
various races and ages, will be relevant to the 
interpretation of His case. Through what stages 
and with what inheritance the normal human mind 
and will did attain such moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence as His will be the main matter of investi- 
gation. But on the Christian hypothesis we are 
here concerned with something more, something 
quite unique and raised beyond the level even of 
the highest religious experience known to history. 
The NT and the vast mass of Christian believers, 
as well as the main course of theology, present us 
with a new idea, namely that of a superhuman 
conscious will which has entered for definite moral 
ends into the conditions of human experience. It 
asserts that in Jesus Christ we have a unique type 
of personality. It is at once human because it is 
conscious will, and yet more than human because 
it has invaded the course of human life from a 
range of conscious being and life above the human. 
The neglect to take this matter seriously has led 
to such amazing confusions of thought and fact as 
infest, for example, so brilliant a work as that of 
Wernle {Die Anfdnge unserer Beliaion). That 
author repeatedly insists that in tlie Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus we have something super- 
human, and this he calls ‘ the mystery of the orimn 
of Christianity/ And he then insists that this 
superhuman, more than prophetic, consciousness 
was capable of the most astounding blunders 

he asserts boldly that the choice by Jesus of the three 
titles, Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man, ‘from 
the first turned out to he the misfortune of the new 
religion' (p. 38 [2nd ed.]). A misfortune thus 
central to the history of the religion which He 
Wnded ought to be scarcely conceivable if we take 
the idea of the superhuman consciousness of Jesus 
seriously and thoroughly. Even Bitschl insists 
that ‘ beyond all douft J esus was conscious of a 
new and hitherto unknown relation to God, and 
said so to His disciples ’ {Justification and Eecon* 
ciliationf Eng. tr., p. 386). 

(2) The word^ consGiousness\ — It is in the interests 
of sound thinking about this * unique historic con- 
sciousness ' to recall the fact that modern science 
and philosophy have combined to clear and also 
vastly to extend the use of that word * consciousness. ’ 
We recognize now everywhere that there are various 
grades of consciousness. It exists in many kinds, 
between all of which there are definite unities as 
well as diversities. Thus so calm and careful a 
thinker as C. A. Strong ( Why th^ Mmd has a Body^ 
New York, 1908) says that * the origin of conscious- 


ness can be explained, if at all, only out of anteced- 
ent realities of the same order ’ (p. 268), and, again, 
‘consciousness has arisen out of simpler mental 
facts.’ No one except a materialist believes that 
this world contains all the forms of conscious 
beings that exist. There may be many kinds and 
grades of consciousness above, as there are, in our 
own \yorld, many below the human. Nor would it 
be quite ‘ modern ’ to hold dogmatically that the 
human consciousness is shut on from contact with 
all forms of consciousness except those that are 
alive at any one time upon this earth. Now the 
Christian hypothesis has hitherto been this, that 
in Jesns Christ a superhuman conscious will has 
taken its place in history, manifesting throughout 
all its ranges of expression at once its alliance with 
and its difference from the ordinary type of human 
consciousness. Upon that difl’erence in unity the 
whole peculiar religious value of the history of 
J esus Christ has been made to rest from the Apos- 
tolic days down to the world-wide promulgation of 
the Christian message in our own day. 

(3) Elements involved in the investigation , — The 
investigation of the consciousness of the historic 
Christ must contain difficulties which are peculiar 
to that subject. As to its modes of action, its 
development, its content, its relation to the divine 
purpose with humanity, and its influence upon the 
meaning of human life and the destiny of the race, 
such a consciousness must present unique features 
to the student of history and religion. These 
peculiarities must have affected the course of His 
relations with the men about Him, their estimate 
of Him, their appreciation and their memory of 
His words and deeds. If the natural and inevitable 
confusion of mind is reflected in their records, if 
these records show that their estimate of Him 
varied and grew, and that their very memory of 
His earlier words and deeds became coloured by 
the fuller knowledge of later days— all this will 
add to the perplexity even of that historian who 
believes most profoundly that in Jesus Christ a 
more than human self manifested its conscious will, 
and who at the same time seeks accuracy of 
historical statement, and clearness in the psycho- 
logical analysis of experience. And here we are 
facing the supreme problem. If Christ was divine 
and His history on earth was and is essential to 
the perfecting of mankind, then His consciousness 
in its self-manifestations was and is one of the 
basal facts of human existence. And consciousness 
has this wonderful property, that in it knowledge 
and being are made one. My existence is not 
dependent on my thought, nor my thought on my 
existence. The self-conscious thing exists only in 
being conscious and is conscious only in existing. 
Hence we do not merely argue from the words 
and acts of a human consciousness to a human 
being behind or above them. In those words 
and acts the self is revealed. The conscious wiE 
is the ultimate fact, the real and inmost nature 
of it. 

iii. Factors in the solution of the prob- 
lem.-— A. The religion op Jesus.— Any study 
of the consciousness of Jesus must begin with the 
qualities of His own religious life. And there we 
must take note both (1) of what He inherited and 
retained in mature life from His Jewish ancestry 
and from the religions life of His environment, and 
(2) of what there was of difference between His 
personal outlook and that of the people among 
whom He lived. 

I. The mixed atmosphere of His day, — It is not 
too much to say that among the Jews of His day 
religion was eveaything. The circles that wefe 
influenced by their conquerors during the Greek 
and Roman occupations, and strove to ape Boman 
fashions or pursue Greek culture, were disowned by 
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the great mass of the people. The relation of Israel 
to God and the pnri)Ose oi God with Israel remained 
as the supreme subjects of thought and discussion. 
In the synagogue Jesus heard the Law read and 
expounded from tender years. To the Temple He 
was taken in due course for the performance of 
His inherited duties there. His oym reading of the 
Scriptures must have been deep, since His teaching 
is saturated by qiuotations and illuminated by fresh 
interpretations of nearly all parts of the OT, and 
especially of the Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel. Im- 
portant references to the Pentateuch occur, which 
He used and cited without question as to authorship 
or historicity. Tor Him the OT remained as the 
true revelation of God Himself. God is the creator 
and sustainer of nature and of man, the ruler of 
history. God is the Father of the people (Mk 7^, 
Mt 15^) and they are ‘ sons of the kingdom ’ (Mt 
8^2). He has promulgated His law of righteousness 
through Moses(Mk and has announced through 

the prophets the day of the Messiah when His King- 
dom shall he established in the earth (Mt 5^*^, 
416 - 22 )^ These things He had been taught, and He 
held them true. And He takes for granted that His 
hearers know and believe them. But, as Balden- 
sperger has pointed out {Das Selhsthewusstsein 
p, 72 ff., 2nd ed., p, 54 if.), there was felt at 
that time a deep pathetic uneasiness in regard to the 
Temple worship, and at the same time a strained 
and passionate concentration upon the application 
of the law to the details of daily conduct. God in 
His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished 
from the sin-stained land. The voice of prophecy 
had long ceased, the Temple had been repeatedly 
defiled by Gentile conquerors, the holy city was 
under foreign rule. The sense of fellowship with 
Jah well was broken. Y et His Law and promise were 
there in written form. In three directions relief 
was sought ; first, by filling up the interspace be- 
tween God and man with heavenly hierarchies ; 
second, by the formation of quietist circles like 
the Essen es, who sought, away from the clash of 
the world’s warfare, the lost secret of the ancient 
fellowship -with Jahweh ; and third, by the cherish- 
ing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day of the 
Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God 
breaking in upon the course of history. Not with 
earthly armies hut by supernatural agencies did 
many now look for the appearing of that hour when 
the ancient promises would he fulfilled, and Israel 
once more vindicated, justified, as the chosen and 
supreme people of God. In such a mixed atmo- 
sphere at once of stubborn faith and of spiritual 
bitterness, of national humiliation and legalistic 
pride, of religious fervour and moral blindness, of 
political defeat and apocalyptic hope, Jesus grew 
up. In some measure all these elements can he 
found in the men of His day, and in Him, But in 
Him appear new and distinctive characteristics. 

2. Elements in the religious consciousness of 
Jesus. — Through what processes of experience and 
thought His youth and early manhood passed, we 
do not know. When He stands before us in the 
Gospels, He has already attained maturity. His 
self-eonseiousness is fully developed. All attempts 
to prove that after His baptism He obviously 
changed His mind, or received entirely new revela- 
tions of His office in the world, have as yet failed 
to win general consent, The utmost that has been 
done is to mark out more clearly the manner in 
which His central self-consciousness adapted itself 
to the conditions which were unfolded in the lives 
of those with whom He came in contact. His will 
was indeed conditioned by the wills of others in its 
progressive operation, and His method of dealing 
with them developed itself appropriately from stage 
to stage. Various ix^k phases of His task no doubt 
did appear as these stages were parsed through. But 


from first to last His own religious consciousness 
remained consistent and unchanged, and it implied 
from the beginning the fundamental elements of 
His work. Of His religious consciousness we shall 
here name three principal elements. 

(a) Secret of divine fellowship. — He found the 
secret of fellowship with God m the condition of 
the heart. At one stroke He lays aside the burdens 
of the external law and their elaboration by tradi- 
tion. Even the doctrine of righteousness, as an act 
and gift of grace at the advent of the Kingdom, is 
deeply modified. Righteousness before God, the 
‘ blessedness’ of the divine fellowship, rests on what 
a man is ‘inwardly,’ at the inmost sources of 
thought and volition. ‘ Out of the heart proceed ’ 
all evil things (Mk In his ‘heart^ a man 

may commit the vilest sin, and there, before God, 
it is a completed deed (Mt 6^®). It is the pure in 
‘ heart ’ that shall receive the vision of God at that 
day. This does not mean that the outer life has no 
si^ificance. No one can insist more relentlessly 
upon full and literal obedience to the known will 
of God (Mt 1250 and 1|, Mt 7^5'^^ Lk ; there 
is no limit to the sacrifice which purity of heart 
demands (Mk ; the slightest deeds that come 
from the intent of faith and love have infinite 
meaning for God (Mt 10*^ 25®^®*) j and the woesim- 

n 'Ad in the parables of judgment against unfaith- 
lives are unmitigated. For J esus, the supreme 
law is love to God and love to man (Lk 10®^"^). But, 
as love to man is conditioned by the circumstances 
of men, so love to God is conditioned by its object. 
It manifests itself in faith, which should know no 
bounds, in obedience at all costs, and in prayer, 
which should be frank, confident, energetic, per- 
sistent, and unostentatious. These and other im- 
portant features are not new when taken singly. 
Parallels can he found in many quarters. But m 
the teaching of Jesus they acquire unique signifi- 
cance from three facts: first, from their being 
unified in the thought of one mind, as they are no- 
where elsei second, from the exclusion of any alloy of 
formalism, worldliness, superstition, or mere cere- 
monialism ; third, from the fact that they evidently 
express, and find their unity and power in, His own 
religious experience and moral character. He is 
not dealing with the results of abstract speculation 
or with the scattered ‘insights’ of a moral genius. 
He is describing what life is to Him, as He con- 
fronts man and walks with God. The Beatitudes, 
even though interpreted eschatologically, describe 
His own working ideal, His own confidence in the 
result, His own actual blessedness. Men feel as 
they read, they must have felt as they heard, these 
utterances that what He commanded and promised 
He Himself realized in His own soul. 

(5) Conception of God.-— applies in the fullest 
manner to that which is the centre of the religious 
consciousness, its conception of God. And here 
it is not possible to exaggerate the change which 
J esus wrought in human history. He assumed that 
God is holy and supreme. All man’s awe of God, 
his sense of the majes^, wisdom, and purity of 
Jahweh of Israel is lor Him indisputably justified. 
But Jesus with one word transmuted the whole. 
He taught men to think of God as the Father. Not 
one attribute of reverence was cancelled, hut a new 
meaning was, as it were, shot through the whole 
true picture of God, and every attribute stood in a 
new relation to the others and all stood in a new 
light for man. It is true that, founding on Ex 4^, 
Dt 325* 11 . 18 . i»^ 11 % Qtc., the Jews spoke of God as 

the Father of Israel, and references to Him as Father 
of the individual Israelite are not unknown (see G. 
Dalman, Die Worts Jesu, Leiprig, 1898, p. 160 ff.}; 
yet Jesus did make the name central and supreme m 
an entirely new way, while avoiding, except on rare 
occasions, other J ewish titles for God. He nowhere 
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speaks of God as the Father of mankind ; rather do 
men need to become His sons (Mt 6 “^®, Lk 6 ®® ; cl Mt. 
5®). The pronouns which He uses are * my Father/ 

‘ your Father,’ * thy Father,’ and once ‘ our Father ’ 
(in the Lord’s Prayer), and occasionally He speaks 
of *the Father.’ His use of the word and the 
promises bound up with it always presuppose faith 
and obedience in those addressed. But, for them, 
‘the Father’ who is ‘in heaven’ is the God of 
nature (Mt 5^ 6 ^®* ^ 10^^), who cares for them with 
individual solicitude (Mt 6 ®* who demands 
righteousness (Mt 5^® 6 ^* hears prayer (Mt 6 ®h 
forgives sin (M.t 6 “), and at last receives them to 
glory (Mt 13^®). There is then no lessening of awe 
or reverence before God in the use of this name. 
Bather it corresponds to that demand for ‘ inward- 
ness ’ in the religious life of men. It is a search- 
ing, penetrating demand which He makes, that 
men shall treat God as their Father. Its correlative 
as He sp^eaks of men is jSaortXefo — the Kingship of 
God. The very power as well as love, the 
righteousness as well as mercy, of the Father com- 
bine to set up a moral standard the most searching 
and the most severe of which the world has heard. 
‘Your righteousness shall exceed ’—the most exact- 
ing system of law known to history. 

This teaching also came out of the inner consci- 
ousness of Jesus. As we shall see later. He knew 
Himself as Son of God in a unique Sonship, But 
its uniqueness neither removed it from analogy 
with that of believing men nor made the moral 
demand on Jesus less, but infinitely more, penetrat- 
ing. His own Sonship raised questions of self- 
adaptation, of self-denial, demanded wisdom and 
grace, sympathetic insight and brooding patience, 
whose range and quality we can but faintly discern 
as we see Him training the twelve, dealing with Has 
foes, moving to the Cross. It was out of the disci- 
pline as well as the joy, the surrender as well as the 
confidence, in His experience of God that His use 
of the word Father arose, which changed the face 
of God for the hearts of men. 

(c) The' sinless conscience. — W e come to a point 
at which the religious consciousness of Jesus sur- 
passes that of mankind always and everywhere in an 
incomparable manner. Whereas the whole religious 
history of the races assumes and proceeds from the 
sense of moral failure, that of Jesus was character- 
ized by the continuous sense of moral harmony with 
the will of the Father, Put in the negative form, 
this means ‘ the sinlessness of Jesus.’ 

(a) The witness of His disciples ought not to be 
undervalued. Their evidence for the fact does not 
rest npon their inability to find and record definite 
moral or religious failures in His character. Their 
belief in the unheard of fact could arise only from 
two sources, viz. the impression made by His 
whole personal bearing, and the definite tasks 
which he undertook and accomplished. Hence we 
find that his sinlessness is not a deduction from, 
but a fundamental presupposition of, the essential 
Chnstian doctrines. It is as such referred to ex- 
plicitly in a few passages (e.a., 2 Co 5^^, Bo He 
416 726 - 28 ^ 1 P 2^, 1 Jn 2 ^ 3®). But they are not 
needed. The whole apostolic conception of Jesus 
as Bisen Saviour and Lord was utterly inconsistent 
with any thought of His own guilt and need of 
ardon or redemption. The Fourth Gospel is more 
efinite on this, as on other elements 01 His con- 
sciousness. But even the words * I have glorified 
thee,’ ‘I have manifested thy name’ (Jn 17^* ®), do 
not surpass in their inner meaning the saying of Mt 
(even when abbreviated by Hamack in his 
search for the original form of Q [The Sayings of 
Jesusy Eng. tr. London, 1908, Excursus 1]), nor the 
self-defence of Lk 15, where He openly represents 
Himself as acting for and reyealing God in ttot very 
conduct which severe and superficial moralists con- 


demned. That chapter practically says, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 

It has ^ been the custom to discover the 
quality of His moral consciousness from the way 
in which Jesus dealt with sin. He not only ex- 
posed and rebuked it with prophetic energy, but 
He even went the length of pronouncing tile for- 
giveness of sin upon individuals (Mk 2 ®* Lk 
740 - 50 )^ and that in a manner so authoritative that 
He was accused of blasphemy. Furthermore, He 
demands of all who would enter the Kingdom of 
God that they should pass through a great moral 
renewal (Mk 1 ®, Mt 18^^*, Jn 3»). But, on the 
other hand, He departs from the method of all 
other moral leaders in that He nowhere manifests 
the consciousness that He Himself had passed or 
needed to pass through such a change of mind and 
heart and faith. He seems never to have repented 
or become as a little child or pleaded for pardon. 
As Harnack in a powerful passage has asserted: 

‘ There lie behind the period of the public ministry 
of Jesus no powerful crises and tumults, no break 
with his past.’ He carried no ‘ scars of a frightful 
struggle ^ {Das Wese7i des Ghristentums, p. 21 ). 
These facts, if we are to estimate their meaning 
aright, must he kept in close relation with what 
was said above about His doctrine of the nature of 
sin and the searching quality of His doctrine of 
God as Father. His penetrating and sensitive view 
of inward sin must have made any conscious flaw 
in His own moral character an intolerable agony. 
But His recorded agonies have a very different 
source. 

( 7 ) But arguments like these are subordinate to 
those central facts which recent discussions of the 
eschatological element in His teaching have 
emphasized with fresh power. There can be no 
doubt now that Jesus, in calling Himself the Son 
of Man or the Man (see below), asserted that He 
was a superhuman being, and that as such He had 
appeared to act as King m the Kingdom of God, as 
the Suffering Servant (cf. Is 53) working redemp- 
tion, and that He would Himself ajipear as Judge 
of the human race. These self-assertions were 
the result either of moral blindness or of a sinless 
consciousness. They were evidences either of a 
self-seeking spirit which His whole teaching ruth- 
lessly rebukes or of a self-manifestation which was 
compatible only with frankness, humility, and 
utter purity of soul. It seems impossible to 
picture any combination of ideas under which He 
should be admitted to have undertaken the tasks 
of a personal Bevealer of the Father, of a sacrificial 
Bedeemer of men, of the real Head {Primip) of 
the new moral order, and yet to have carried in 
His bosom the sense of personal guilt The sense 
of a personally needed redemption and the claim 
to be an atoning Bedeemer or the supreme Judge of 
mankind are not to he conceived of as nurtured 
sincerely, intelligently, and pionsly in the same 
heart. The kind 01 vocation on which Jesus 
entered at His baptism presupposes the conscious- 
ness that He had ‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’ even 
including that rite prescribed by fresh prophetic 
authority (Mt 3^®), and that the God whom He 
represented in His ministnr was mirrored always 
in the placid, teeming depths of His own soul. 

(5) Objections to the doctrine of the perfect 
moral harmony of Jesus with the most searching 
will of the Father have been founded on certain 
incidents recorded in the Gospels : 

(a) DO Hta relAt^ons with human bein^ alleged disobedieoce 
io boyhood (JUc alleged iinkiodness to a woman (Mk 

T^cc.), alle^d immtieoce with disolplea (Mk alleged dis- 
loyalty to His mother (Mk ; cf. 3n 2i»-), alleged lawlessness 

08 to the destruotion of swioe (Mk 6^*20)^ alleged passionateness 
in the Temple (Mk towards scribes and Pharisees, eto. 

(Mt 23) ; (6) on His relations witJi God, alleged sense of dis- 
harmony in Gethsemane (Mk on the Cross (Mk 16®^), 

i and in His famous treatment of the title * good * (ilk 
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In all these citations, it is sufficient to say that 
the guilt is not proved. Without suggesting that 
there are two standards of righteousness, it must 
be insisted on that there are many varieties of 
duty, and that the same act can be in one man 
tainted and in another man absolutely pure. In 
all such cases, especially when dealing with a 
spirit at once sincere and gifted with penetrating 
moral insight, the appeal must be to the conscience 
of the man himself and to the actual circle of his 
relations and responsibilities. * The real and final 
answer is that He stood self- vindicated ; that the 
memory of these incidents brought Him no tremor 
of regret in later hours’ (D. W. l?orrest, Th&Ghrist of 
History and of Eccperience^t Edinb., 1914, pp. 31 f., 
37). As to the passage concerning the ‘good’ man, 
which has been used to the utmost by deniers of the 
sinlessness of Jesus, it is well to note the varied 
cautious forms of statement. Strauss {JHeiu Life of 
Jesus ^ Eng. tr., i. 283 ; cf. 273) says that He ‘dis- 
claimed the predicate of good ’ ; Martineau {Seat 
of Authority^ ^ London, 1891, p. 651) that ‘his self- 
judgment felt hurt by the epithet’ ; Wemle [Lie 
Anfdngey etc., p. 113), more bluntly, that 'he did 
not allow himself to he called good. ’ The f olio wing 
points appear to be decisive j 
(u) It is not well to Bug-^^est, as some hivve done on the con- 
servative side, either that Jesus really claims here to be God or 
that * what Jesus disclaims, rather, is God's perfect goodness ' 
(H. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Qhnkt^ p. 87), as if the 
young ruler had attributed that to Him ; <p) this inquirer, 
while making a most earnest and moving appeal, had used the 
words 'good master’ in a merely conventional manner. And 
Jesus makes that the occasion for giving him a deeper appre- 
hension of what ‘ goodness ’—which is essential to eternal life— 
really is; (c) Jesus elsewhere uses the word ‘good’ exactly in 
the conventional manner which He seems here to condemn in 
the utterance of the young ruler (Mt 123B [Lk ; cf. 
Mb 2015 26^1); (d) Jesus goes on to teach the young man 
that self-satisfied legalism is not enough ; it is sacrifice, 
humility, and complete self-devotion which alone qualify for 
eternal life; C«) His disclaimer of ‘good’ is not direct, but 
deduced from His assertion that God alone is ‘good,’ which 
really implies that goodness is from Him alone ; (/) the saying 
reveals, not His sense of sin, but the measure of His personal 
sense of direct and complete dependence upon God for character. 
And that is goodness, as He conceives of it. If His dependence, 
His faith, is completely realized, His goodness must be without 
flaw. That He does not disclaim. 

(c) We axe left to speculation when considering 
how this unstained moral consciousness conditioned 
the growth of His Messianic consciousness. It 
must have influenced very early the thought of one 
so meditative, so clearly aware of the deeper side 
of God’s Kingship and the deeper meanings of 
prophecy. Could He repeat the 61st Psalm with- 
out a sense of difference ? Could He listen in the 
synagogue service to the 32nd Psalm, and not he 
aware of a felicity in His own soul quite other 
than that of the man ‘whose transgressions are 
ardoned’? Could He even as a youth hear the 
iscussions of the Messianic hope and the tra- 
ditional forms of desire for a ‘ warrior Christ,’ or the 
current descriptions of a Son of Man from heaven, 
without criticism and re-interpretation? When 
did He begin to think of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah in connexion with Himself ? To say that as 
hoy and youth He could not have cherished these 
topics without conceit is sheer nonsense. A man 
of honour can distinguish himself from the habitual 
liar without putting a speck upon his own modesty, 
So could Jesus feel very early that His humble and 
modest yet absolute dependence on God, which is 
the real root of meekness and lowliness of heart, 
was not marred, but even deepened, by seeing the 
difference between that and the ‘little faith’ of 
those around Him. To say that His mind faced 
these problems only after tne Baptism is psycho- 
logically incredible. The Temptation, distinctive 
as it was, cannot have been unprepared for. No 
such complete victory as He won in the wUdemeas 
could have been sudden, and unrelated to His 
brooding years at Nazareth. That crisis -was the 


natural culmination of a long history, whose 
deepest elements were to he found in the opening 
of His mind, by prayer, obedience, and faith, to 
the raeaning of this immeasurable difference be- 
tween a moral consciousness which could not doubt 
the inner presence of the Pather, or ask from Him 
the forgiveness of any sin, and the religious ex- 
perience of all other souls. His very great love 
for man was horn into an active, sacrificial passion 
out of tho.se crowded hours of unshadowed com- 
munion with God, before His baptism. 

This, then, is the religion of Jesus. He surpasses 
all others in His insistence upon man’s dependence 
on the Eather for all things, temporal and spiritual, 
raiment for the body and goodness for tlie will. 
This penetrating insight and faith applied to Him- 
self discovered His perfect Sonship, His qualifica- 
tion for being the Saviour, Lord, and Judge of the 
human race. It was that religious consciousness 
of His which, though in such unity with ours, yet 
created and discovered those transcendent differ- 
ences which have made the Christian consciousness 
possible. 

H. Jesxts and the Kingdom op God.— Even 
though the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ seldom 
occurs in the NT Epistles, and its use has been 
exaggerated in some ^phases of modern theology, 

et no true description of the consciousness of 

esus can fail to give it a place of fundamental 
importance. No less constant was the word 
‘ kingdom ’ than the word ‘ Eather ’ upon His lips. 

I. Jahweh as King. — The phrase was not un- 
known in Jewish cirmes. The OT is pervaded by 
the idea that Jahweh is to Israel what kings are 
to other peoples. Even when Saul was made king, 
there was a sense, preserved in one tradition, of a 
new departure in religious as well as in political 
consciousness through that event. The successive 
dynasties of Israel were raised up and cast down, 
the successive kings accepted or rejected by 
Jahweh. The prophets were His spokesmen, 
exercising at times more than kingly power, just 
because they represented and interpreted the will 
of Israel’s true King. In Daniel (see ch. 4) the 
conception of this Kingship comes to fullest ex- 
pression, and that in close connexion with the 
perception that God, who is Creator and Lord oi 
all, must control the history of all kingdoms towards 
the day when He shall reign directly, alone and 
for ever. And the apocalyptists, to whom it 
seemed as if God’s power were in abeyance, and 
the powers of evil in possession of this world, 
pictured the day when suddenly the might of God 
would reveal ifcs shattering power, when the 
present evil order would collapse and ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth’ would vindicate the 
doubted righteousness of God. But J esus lifted the 
phrase into new and rich significance. 

2 , J[*esus and the imminence of the Kingdom. — 
(a) The eschatological prohlem. — With extra- 
ordina^ conviction and energy, from the begin- 
ning of His public career. He affirmed the immi- 
nence of that Kingdom (Mk 1^^*). Certain of His 
words, uttered at great crises of His work and 
experience, imply, and many think that He be- 
lieved, that the literal and concrete fulfilment of 
apocalyptic hopes and pictures would take place 
immediately (Mt 10^, Mk 9^ 14®®). The discussion 
of this subject in recent days bears upon the two 
subjects of form and time ; What did Jesus really 
expect the Kingdom to he? How far was His 
language deliberately pictorial? In what sense 
and measure did He expect to see it established in 
that generation ? According to the extremists in 
one direction, Jesus thought of the Kingdom of God 
as an inward spiritual and ethical state of man’s 
mind and heart in which, by communion with Gk>d 
and the development of a holy character, he shall 
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fulfil the divine will, and embody the divine spirit 
in all his social relations. This ideal is being pro- 
gressively approached as the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus win wider and deeper influence over the 
life of man. According to the extreme eschatolo- 
gists, Jesus held the strict apocalyptic view. He 
expected outward miraculous and portentous 
physical events as the instruments of the vindica- 
tion of God. The Son of Man would appear in the 
clouds, the order of nature would be convulsed, 
the rulers of this world would he overwhelmed. 
(J. Weiss [Die Predigt Jesu vom Peiche GotUs^j 
Gottingen, 1900, p. 123 f.] even attributes to Him 
a regard for the political side in the overthrow of 
Koman domination. ) All this must happen in that 
generation, might happen any day or hour, though 
on that point He would not commit Himself to 
definite prophecy. This is not the place for a 
detailed reckoning with the merits and demerits 
of these hostile views. We must try in a brief 
statement to do justice to both elements in His 
sayings that we may grasp more fully His marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(6) The ‘j^hrase * Kingdom of God * ^aa-iXela rod 
^€o0). — This phrase does not primarily refer to the 
organized community over which God reigns, but ; 
to His ‘Kingship^ itself (Halman, Worte Jesu% \ 
76 ff.). It is the active, personal, efective reign of ■ 
God over human life, displacing the present, active 
power of Satan, that is announced when His 
‘ Kingship ^ is said to be ‘ at hand ’ or to have ! 
‘come upon* that generation {ijyytKeVf Mt 10^ j 
i<pBac€v, Mt 12*^®}. Jesus announces the establish- i 
ment of this Kingship as an act of God. It is ‘ the j 
kingdom of heaven,^ probably so called by Him 
(for, whatever motives the other evangelists may 
have had for avoiding it, Matthew can hardly have 
used the phrase so consistently unless it had fallen 
from the lips of Jesus) because in heaven that 
Kingship is already complete, and from heaven 
the forces come which are to establish it on earth 
(Mt 6^®). In acts of overwhelming power and 
glory it shall appear and he seen of all men, for 
their weal or woe (Mk 9S Lk 17“, Mk 13®^^*)* Here 
Jesus uses language which echoes that of apoca- 
lypse from Daniel to ‘ Enoch,* though Daniel is 
the only one actually q^uoted hy Him (Mk 14®*=: 
Dn 

(o) Tronsformation of current conceptions ^ — ^The 
Jews of that day held certain eschatological ideas 
which Jesus did not openly attack, though the 
effect of His whole teaching and personal history 
changed them all as they passed into the Christian 
faith. They believed in what we may call certain 
‘existences^: in Hades with its division into parts 
including Heaven and Hell, in evil spirits with 
Satan (apparently) in command, and in angels of 
various grades and functions in the service of God. 
They believed also in certain events ; the coming 
of the Son of Man, the final and universal judg- 
ment and the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. The eschatological elements in the words 
of Jesus are concerned with all of these. But it is 
remarkable how these ideas are all rearranged and 
subordinated under the force of His own Person 
and His deeper conception of God and God^s re- 
lations to the world. The difference of tone be- 
tween His references to these ideas and the manner 
in which they are handled hy others cannot be 
exaggerated. In the first place, His consciousness 
of a direct, personal, superhuman relation to all 
these matters changes everything. What is to be 
in the future is for Him very dinerent from what 
it is for apocalyptic dreamers. They are dreaming 
of that which Qod may or shall do through others ; 
He is speaking of what is being done and to be 
done through Himself, The * eschatologiom facts 
are present not merely to His pious imagination, 


hut actually in His own effective will (cf. Lk 
17^, Mk 121-27 441 gas 1425^ 102® 1X2-6 X222-S2 

25®i etc.). The act of God in the establishment of 
His Kingdom has for its fundamental and essential 
element the ‘sending’ of Jesus. In the second 
place, we must recognize the difficulty of separat- 
mg between the pictorial and the literal elements 
in His words. The story of the Temptation and the 
references to the binding of the strong man (Mt 
1222~Lk ll®!' 22) lightning from heaven 

(Lk IQi®) cannot be taken literally, by any stretch 
of the historic imagination. These are proofs that, 
when He referred to the clouds of heaven (Mk 14®2 
etc.), He was again speaking pictorially and not 
describing what He literally expected on the phy- 
sical side. That such utterances spring from an 
intense inward experience— which may conceivably 
have taken the form of a vision or physical hallu- 
cination (see J. Weiss, Reich Gotteh\ p. 92 f.)— 
is possible ; that they are hound up inextricably 
both with His own religious consciousness and with 
the current conceptions of the universe is indubit- 
able. But the undeniable presence of the pictorial 
element — so congenial to the Oriental, so confusing 
to the Western, mind — and the general elevation of 
His thought about God and the universe above all 
preceding conceptions make it unwise to say that 
the movement of His mind must be wholly con- 
fined within the 'world view* of the Jewish 
eschatology of His day. 

{d) But there is also positive evidence, in spite 
of Schweitzer, ‘ that Jesus* conception of the King- 
dom of God had a double character, that the 
eschatological and spiritual elements were equally 
represented in it and mutually conditioned one 
another * (A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the jffistorieal 
Jesus^ p. 234), The view that in His mind the 
Kingdom of God was as it were ' all or nothing,* 
that it could not yet he real on earth for Him or 
His disciples because it was not realized for 
all, that His Messiahship was a postponed function 
to be entered on only witn the outward catastrophes 
of the ‘ last day * and knowing no stages of fulfil- 
ment, that this eschatological faith served for Him 
and His disciples as an Oiusion of faith to preserve 
confidence in His words until they should have 
taken permanent roots in a new soil, to spring up 
independently of eschatology, is a view which does 
violence at too many points to the method and 
words of Jesus. The evidence of the Synoptists 
proves that even for His own mind the Kingdom 
was not only future but present, not only imminent 
and rushing in but also hindered and tarrying. 

(a) His own religious consciousness contained 
the sense of »present fellowshb with His Bather. 
From this au His teaching flowed, and this He 
constantly revealed to His disciples as the supreme 
good. If this was not so, then the whole religious 
value even of His eschatological sayings disappears 
into mere unethical superstition. In laot it is His 
idea of God that must be used to discover His 
idea of the Kingdom of God, and not vice versa. 
His passionate call to repentance had its root not 
merely in a prophetic vision of doom for the im- 
penitent, but in a vision of the present evil of sin 
and the present blessedness of faltli and the 
supreme wonder of a present fellowship with the 
Father. His urgency about doing the will of God 
does not merely take the * eschatological * form, ‘ as 
in heaven so in earth,* but a ‘spiritual * form (Mk 
3***-, Mt 26*^). The argument gainst anxiety, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is essentially a 
‘apixitual* argument, since it urges faith in the 
Father not as the Father at the end of time, hut 
as the Father whose spirit and methods are seen 
now in nature and providence. It may he hard 
for certain modem types of mind to conceive of 
‘escdiatological* ideas in unity with the ‘ spiritual J 
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but they were both present with apparently equal 
force and value to the consciousness of Jesus. 

(j8) Further, it is clear indeed that Jesus views 
the establishment of the Kingdom as an act of 
grace, a miraculous and overwhelming revelation 
of God’s power and glory, most certain and most 
real. Yet He also sees that God’s act is not 
arbitrary, undetermined as to form and date by 
anything on the human side, a predestined event 
which is unrelated to man’s conduct. On the con- 
trary, J esus views the coming of the Kingdom as 
conditioned by human historical events and acts. 

(a) It is a central idea in the parables of growth that the 
‘ consummation ot the age * (cf. W. C. Allen on Mt ISSS) presup- 
poses the conditions of harvest. * When the fruit is ripe,* the 
hour of the sickle has come. The meaning of the * mustard seed * 
and the * leaven * parables cannot be reasonably confined to the 
contrast between the small beginnings and the great result, 
with J. Weiss, or to * the miraculoua character of such occur- 
rences,’ with! Schweitzer, When these are compared with the 
other parables of seed (Mt 1818-28. 24-80, Mk 428-29), the two 
elements of time and growth must be said to have occupied the 
mind of the Master in uttering them, as conditions of the result. 
(6) Jesus taught that the coming of the Kingdom must be 
preceded and conditioned by various events. Among these 
must be named the conquest of the powers of evil, on which He 
speaks rarely and with a reserve which distinguiahea Him from 
His contemporaries. But the Kingdom’s presence in the world 
is proved by the fact that by Himself, who has bound the strong 
one, the demons are cast out (cf. 0. Pfieiderer, Philos, and De- 
velopment of Rel.f Edinburgh, 1S94, ii. 83-89). The establishment 
of that Kingdom is conditioned by the preaching of the gospel 
(Mb 115) even in His own ministry. There is no good reason 
why the passages which refer to the universal scope of this 
work after His death should be treated as unauthentic (Mt SU, 
Mk 148t I89t)- If we contrast this idea of a work which must 
occupy much time with the words of Mt 1023, we face just that 
antinomy which penetrates all His teaching, and whose solution 
is not to be found in the annihilation of either statement, but in 
a conscious will for which each is essential truth because that 
will is directively dealing with a confused situation, (c) This 
preaching is to be accompanied by prayer, and Jesus does not 
look on prayer as a pious formality nor on repentance as a 
violent wasm, because the end is in eight (cf. J. Moffatt, Theology 
of ike Gospels. London, 1912, p. 68 f.). His whole rich teaching 
about prayer in precept (e.g, Mt Mk ll24f.) and parable 
(Lk 110-13 181*8) rests on the conviction that prayer, the expres- 
sion of the human will, conditions the operation of the divine 
will. Behind prayer lies the principle of faith, which, for the 
first time in the history of religion, is made primary and funda- 
mental to man’s relations with God by Jesus. Can we imagine 
Jesus thinking of a Kingdom established by force, without 
faith? (d) Further, when He speaks of the Judgment which is 
to characterize that day, there is none of the uncertainty of 
sheer, abstract predestinarianism which later appeared in 
Muhammadanism. The judgment of God is a judgment and an 
estimate by a will which deals with facts ; and the relevant facts 
are to be found in human character as it is revealed in conduct, 
(a) We must here note also that in His view His own death and 
resurrection must precede the advent of the Kingdom— a fact 
which must be remembered in the interpretation of Mt 1023. 
For, if, as we shall see later, His own death is considered by Him 
in the light of the Servant of Jahweh passages in Isaiah (especi- 
ally Is 42 and 63), an element is introduced which must react 
upon the whole meaning of eschatology for His consciousness. 
The will that plans to redeem by vicarious suffering for human- 
ity must view history otherwise than the apocalyptists. A 
moral element is introduced into history which, like a new 
chemical constituent, changes the whole, (f) In addition to the 
teaching which implies the immediacy of the Kingdom* there 
is another strain which suggests delay and urges men to be 
faithful in spite of it. The parable ot the tares de^ with 
the period of preparation for the Kingdom (W. 0. Allen, St. 
MattheWy p. Ixx); the conduct of the ‘evD servant* (Mt 2445-ci) 
was bas^ on the fact that his lord tarried longer than was 
expected ; in the parable of the talents (Mt 26i4ff,) point is 
that ‘after a long time’ the master returned. It is therefore 
not merely the uncertainty of the data of that coming of the 
Lord, hub also the apparent continued procrastination that 
gives meaning and vehemence to the repeated command to' 
^ watch ’ (Mk 1328-87). This appears very distinccly if we assume 
that Lk 181*8 rightly follovg^ the preceding paragraph. It is not 
too much to say that nowhere does the ‘art* of His teaching 
appear more wonderful than in that fusion of the * eschato- 
logical* and the ‘ progressive ’which characterizes the parables 
of the Kingdom, (g) Lastly, it must be remembered that Jesus 
^licltlv disclaimed knowledge of the time of that consumma- 
tion in the well-known words ; ‘But of that day or that hour 
^ angels in heaven, neither the Son, 

but me Father * (Mk 1832), This is not to be reconciled with the 
wras reported in the same paragraph, ‘ 'Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away, until all t^ese things be 
aooomplisbed * CWk by the idea that He meant by ‘ that day 

or that hour ’ the liberal day and even time of day (cf. J. Penney, 
*fetu8 and the Qospel, p, 865 n.). It is coming to be widely 
accept^ that the reports ot the eschatological' sayings of Jesus 
in the Synoptics, (Mt 24,, Mk 1% Lk 21) have been confused by 


the inability of His disciples to grasp their meaning.^ The fact 
is that the consciousness of Jesus (containing within it the will 
of the Messiah, which superhumanly acts on history) dealt with 
the ordinary eschatological conceptions from a point of view 
above that of mere prophecy, and that only gradually could the 
minds of His greatest disciples realize that all things, even 
eschatology, had been made new by His presence in the world. 
The conscious creator of history must speak, if he would say 
anything of the future, in a manner which reflects at once the 
successive unfoldings of His ‘ programme’ to Himself, and His 
effort to make it real to those in whose unique experience it 
must first take effect (cf. * Son of Man,’ below, p. 616). 

3 . Conclusion. — For Jesus the Kingdom of God, 
which means His active, direct rule of human life, 
on earth as in heaven, is to be established by acts 
of God which Jesus does not describe in current 
apocalyptic terms, except in His reference to the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, 
and in the language of the discourse reported^ in 
Mk 13 (some parts of which may not be authentic). 
He avoids (cf. Lk 17^^^*) all attempts to involve Him 
in trivial disputes about the date of those events 
(cf. J. Weiss, JReich Gottes, p. 86 f.). This Kingdom 
is not * spiritual ’ in the sense that it has nothing to 
do with the physical universe, nor is it ‘ eschato- 
logical’ in the sense that it can he established 
merely by means of cosmic catastrophes. ^ For His 
consciousness the physical and the spiritual are 
elements of one system, organized by the one will 
of God the Father, and His language describes 
events and processes in both elements. Hence the 
Kingdom appears in works of healing and the 
preaching of the gospel, in cosmic transactions 
and in moral judgments, in the conquest of Satan 
and in the forgiveness of sin, in warnings of the 
future day and in revelation of the Father for this 
day’s faith andjobedience. That gospel of the King- 
dom is the declaration not merely of its imminence, 
but also of its nature and conditions. And for 
Jesus these conditions involve knowledge both of 
what God will do and of what man ought to do. 
The religious and the ethical are for Him as com- 
pletely one as the physical and the spiritual. 
Conduct towards man and towards God is character- 
ized by the same fundamental^ principles of love 
and trust. And yet after all it is astounding to 
remember that what God will do in the establish- 
ment of that Kingdom is never set forth by Him as 
an objective list of future acts. The future is 
absorbed in the conscionsness of His own functions 
as the Messiah. In and through Himself the 
supreme acts of God are being performed, in which 
the coming of that Kingship is to he realized. 

G. The functions of Jesus as Messiah in 

RELATION TO THE KINGDOM.-— I. The tone of 
supreme authority.— We have already seen that 
there is a remarkable difference between Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom and that of all others 
before and after Him. Even His forecasts of its 
coming, when He echoes the language of prophets 
before Him, contain significant changes and carry 
in them a tone which the greatest of His followers 
could not repeat. For others He prescribes repent- 
ance, watching, service of an absent lord, war ting 
for a dateless event, but He never associates Him- 
self with His disciples in these experiences and 
spiritual efforts. He never speaks or acts as if He 
were, or expected to be, a subject in that coming 
Kingdom, a recipient of its mercy and glory. His 
consciousness is of another kind and rises out of a 
relation of a superhuman order, which we must 
now consider. And for this not merely His words, 
but His whole bearing and indeed His influence 
upon those who lived in the presence of that unique 
will, must be taken into account. A writer in 
Christus (ed. J. Huby, Paris, 1912, p. 704) has 
well said, <S’il est un trait caractoistique de la 
physionomie du Christ, o’est qu’il s’impose.’ His 
authority, His consciousness of something more 
than knowing the truth, namely, of the right to 
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declare and even to enforce the ultimate laws of lem,’ the Kingship of God. It was His supremely 
human existence, is an ineradicable element of the delicate task to claim the substance and disown the 
gospel story. It is ^ less evident in the Synoptics popular form of Messiahship. Hence what we find 
than in the Fourth Gospel. In Mark s Gospel this Him doing is to fulfil the sublime functions of that 
pervasive tone is to he found from beginning to office without formal announcement of His relation 
^d. He exercises power or authority {i^ova-La) in to it. The difficulty of His position is made plain 
His teaching (1 ), over unclean^ spirits to for- by the misunderstandings of His disciples which 
give sin (2 ), even to communicate power to His are recorded with such astonishing faithfulness in 
disciples (d ). -^1 great religious leaders have won the documents which are ultimately derived from 
a nameless spell over their followers, and their themselves and their immediate friends and fol- 
allepance even unto death. But the range and lowers. So deeply were the old ideas engrained, 
quality^ of His authority are presented in the so strange and superhuman was the new concep- 
Synoptics as having peculiar elements, tion of the divine Kingship and its fundamental 

2 . Messiah-King.— He is dealing with the final principles, that not even the Death and Resurrec- 
fact — the Kingshig of God— through which human tion of their accepted Messiah could at once reveal 
nature is to reach its^ consummation. Yet it is He the new moral and spiritual universe to the minds 
who has received * Kingshm’ and can speak of ‘my of His disciples. It required the successive events 
kingdom ’ (Lk 22 ^^* j ci. Mt 13^^, Mk 9^), or accept described in the Acts and the appearing of Paul to 
the tribute from others (Mt 2 (P^, where for ‘king- interpret the Messiahship of Jesus to those disciples, 
dom ’ Mk lO®’^ reads ‘ glory ’ — the substance is the as He fulfilled it. 

same). In His mind and that of His followers the 3 . Elements in His will as Messiah.— When we 
sovereignty of Jahweh over Israel was directed come to His own concrete interpretation and appli- 
towards a great consummation, with which the cationof the idea of Messiah by Jesus, we find our- 
prophets were much concerned. The end to which selves in the presence of a will greater than that 
th^ looked forward is felt by Jesus to be attained which any prophet or saint of the OT had desired 
in Himself (Mt 13^®**)* But the end must surpass or foreseen. Their partial glimpses into human 
the^ stages which lead to it ; hence He does not need and divine fullness are united and then sur- 
hesitate to set His mission above all the glories of passed in that which He essays to accomplish. His 
the OT story and Himself over all predecessors, functions at once interpret and elevate, gather and 
It would he enough to refer to the passages found reorganize, the scattered spiritual principles of OT 
in the document now known as Q which is em- religion. 

bedded in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to (a) Hevealer of God , — He acts as the Revealer of 
show that this feature of His consciousness pro- God, The OT had taught the Jews to hope for a 
foundly impressed the minds of His disciples ; e.ff,, full knowledge of Jahweh in the day of His appear- 
take ‘more than’ Jonah, or Solomon (Mt 12^^^ j| ing to judge the nations. But the nature and 
Lk 11®^**). The same idea in an even more august medium of that knowledge had been left vague, 
form appears in the saying attributed to Him by Jesus in the great passage, Mt 11 ®®*-, asserts this as 
Matthew ( 12 ®), ‘ Something greater than the temple His function, to reveal the Father. There is un- 
is here.’ It is now almost universally admitted douhtedly a mystical element involved in this work 
that Jesus knew Himself as .the Messiah, that of revelation, but no less clearly is there a natural 
personal representative of Jahweh for whom Israel and concrete element which is the only security 
waited and for the signs of whose appearing they for its historical permanence and continuous de- 
searched heaven and earth. But opinions still velopment. Thus His very words about God throw 
differ widely as to the conditions under which welcome light upon His mil and spirit, and He 
Jesus discovered His Messiahship, interpreted the uses the definite and vivid name of Father to 
details of its task, and made it known to His describe Him. Further, He does not shrink, as 
disciples. The term does not occur in the OT as a we have seen, from assuming that His own conduct 
personal name, but came to be used in Jewish is a revelation of the character and will of God 
times of that One through whom they hoped for (Lk 15). This is carried to the extreme in those 
deliverance from the foreign yoke, and imperial passages in which, while citing OT Messianic say- 
supremacy for the Israel of Jahweh, That He mgs. He sets Himself in the place of Jahweh— «.g., 
would be an invincible king and sum up in Himself Mt 11 ^= Is 35® 61^, Lk 4^“^= Is 61^** ; Lk 7 ^= Mai 8 ^. 
the ideal qualities of royalty (cf. 2 S Fs72, This whole matter is fully expounded in the Fourth 
etc.), that He would he the Son of David, that He Gospel, but cf. especially the striking language to 
would usher in the Day of Jahweh, that He would Thomas and Philip (Jn 14®*^^). ( 0 ) Power over 

he the Christ or Anointed One of Jahweh (Lk 2“), The attitude of Jesus towards the world 

the Holy One of God (Mk ; cf, Mk 1 ®^, Lk 4^^)— of evil spirits must be taken just as it is set forth, 
all these ideas were found among the people who if we would understand the range of His conscious 
came in contact with Jesus. That the ‘political’ will. He has met and cono^uered the prince of 
aspect was prominent is plain from the fact that, demons (Mt 4^"^^ and nence has power over 

when He confessed Himself to be the ‘ Christ’ at all lesser spirits of evil. He therefore aceepte as 
His trial, His enemies at once made that the basis true to fact the testimony of the evil spirits 
of the accusation before Pilate that He claimed to themselves (Mk as well as the recogni- 

he king, and that this title ‘King of the Jews’ tion of this superhuman power by the people 
was set upon His cross (see below). It is this fact who saw His works, (c) Miracles , — The earlier 
^at alone is sufficient to account for His avoidance rationalism strove to extrude from the story of 
of the title, His open acceptance of it from the Jesus all the miracles. They were either pure in- 
disciples only after they had learned something of ventions or legendary growths arising from the 
His transformation of its meaning. To have used desire to illustrate His teaching or defend His 
that title promiscuously earlier would have been, superhuman claims. The later rationalism draws 
in the atmosphere of His day, to misrepresent com- a distinction between the miracles of healing for 
pletely His interpretation of prophecy and His own which analogies can be found elsewhere, and the 
consciousness of ms functions. To have disowned * nature miracles ’—such as multiplying the loaves, 
it explicitly would have also been to misrgaresent raising the dead, walking on the sea, etc. The 
Himself and His mission. For He knew Himself former, or some of them, are retained as well 
to be the One in whom prophecy terminated, who attested and historical? the latter are rejected, 
had come to fulfil the best hopes of Israel, to The dilemma is a peculiar one. For, on the one 
establish over all mankind, ‘ begmning at Jerusa- hand, the same records preserve both classy of 
VOL. vn —13 
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works with the same simplicity, directness, and 
relevance; on the other hand, the supposed dis' 
tinction is not grounded on objective science, but 
has been created for the express purpose of dealing 
with the gospel stoiy. Science has not yet drawn 
any such line as this imaginary one, and the theo- 
logical writers who advocate it use only vague 
and unscientific language to suggest it (cf. E. A. 
Abbott, The Kernel and the London, 1886 ; 

P. Gardner, Kxploratio Mvangelicat do,, 1899). 
In that central passage of Q (Mt 11*’*, Lk 7“) Jesus 
mentions the healing of lepers and the raising of 
the dead as works which He performed. His 
consciousness held Him in a relation to natural 
processes above that of other meu. And this is 
necessary to the unity of that consciousness ; it 
corresponds with other aspects of the range of that 
will. We must not confuse the issue by assuming 
that such a will is impossible. It is our simple 
scientific duty to discover whether such a conscious- 
ness moved in history, and whether its operation in 
the whole round of its life presents a consistent 
unity. For Jesus the distinction above referred to 
did not exist. He was conscious of power to direct 
the forces of nature as clearly as to reveal God, to 
announce the eternal conditions of blessedness, to 
conquer Satan, to forgive sins, to judge the race, 
and to rise from the dead, [d) Lawgiver. — While 
He has come to fulfil the Law and the prophets 
(Mt 6^’'), He yet speaks as Himself the lawgiver of 
the Kingdom. The * Sermon on the Mount’ reflects 
this consciousness of supreme authority in the 
most impressive manner. For there He speaks in 
criticism of the noblest ethical code of antiquity, 
much of which He would acknowledge to have 
been announced by God through Moses. But, in 
passing behind those prescriptions to reveal the 
inner principles of human character. He deliber- 
ately and repeatedly uses the form * I say unto you,^ 
speaking as no prophet spoke, in His own name 
and authority, what appears formally in that 
place is in substance present throughout His teach- 
ing. He is everywhere laying down the laws of 
eternal righteousness for the citizens of the King- 
dom of God. {e) Administrator of law. — ^He not 
only announces but administers those laws. It is 
significant that Judaism had not attained to the 
view that the Messiah would act as Judge (though 
that office is assigned to * the Son of man ’ in the 
‘ Similitudes’ of Enoch), and the matter of forgive- 
ness of sins was inevitably reserved for God Himself. 
Even if they could have conceived of such a judge- 
ship, the scrutiny of conduct and the award of 
^propriate rewards and penalties as delegated by 
God to a representative, the question would still 
remain, ‘ Who can forgive sins but one, even God ? ’ 
(Mk 2^). But Jesus not only asserted that He 
would act as Judge of mankind ; He even assumed 
the prerogative of forgiving sin (cf. C. W. Votaw, 
art, * Sermon on the Mount^ in KVBj vol. v, p. 29). 
This is Messianism of a type which men had not 
dared to fashion in their hearts. (/) ThewUlto die. 
—Up to the time of Jesus, the Jews did not expect 
their Messiah to die. For them as for Peter (Mk 
8****), that would have been almost a contradiction 
in terms. It was only in the Talmudic times that 
the idea was tolerateu, and even then the Messiah’s 
death was looked on as a dark and mysterious fate 
which He shared with His people. But with Jesus 
a new view has taken hold of history, viz. that 
His death is to be used as an instrument of salva- 
tion, a weapon of the divine Kingship. Whether 
He coptemi^ated His death from the beginning of 
His minmfeiy is much in dispute. Certain passages 
would seefii to show that the will to offer Himself 
was in HkMnd from the time of thb baptism. The 
words which He hoard at the baptism, ' Thou art 
my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased ’ 


(Mt 3^^ ; cf. contain phrases from Ps 2^ and 

Is 42^, from which it is clear that He had in His 
mind the Isaianic picture of the Servant of Jahweh, 
and that He applied it to His own mission. ^ The 
story of the Temptation shows that renunciation 
was from the first an essential feature of that 
mission. The sayings about persecution (Mt 6^^ 
1 Q 10 . 21 . 25) tjig rejection oi prophets (Mk 6^, 
Lk 4?^, Mt 13®'^ 23®^) indicate that He expected 
relentless opposition which He could not avoid and 
others would not abate. Hence the saying about 
the Bridegroom is not out of keeping with His 
general outlook at that early period (Mt 9^®). 
Moreover, when He does speak more definitely of 
His death. He does not treat it as a new factor or 
as a surprise. It is the complete fulfilment of that 
service to which He stands committed from the 
beginning (Mk 10^). He describes it as the funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom that a man should 
lose his life. Hence it would be an exaggeration 
to say with Baldensperger {Selbsthewiisstsein Jesu^) 
that, after the crisis near Caesarea Philippi, when 
His death becomes clear as an inevitable event, 
He passes through a * Messianic re-birth.’ But un- 
doubtedly in the latter part of the ministry the 
will to die became more defined in relation to 
gathering circumstances, and hence occupied a 
central place in His teaching (Mk 8®^ !l 9^** [Mt 17^*3 
980-82^ Mi II 89 - ^5 14 possim). 

From these passages we learn : (a) that His death was to be 
inflicted, and consummate His rejection by Israel ; (&) that it 
was also the will of His Father (Mk US®) ; ( 0 ) that He looked on 
it in the light of la 63, and therefore could call it a ‘ransom for 
the many ’ (Mk 1046, is ggs. a 12), and as appropriate to the Son of 
Man who is supreme in authority over the Kingdom ; He would 
suffer as Messiah not merely withf but /or His own ; (d) that He 
deliberately and solemnly set it forth at the Last Supper as a 
means of redemption, as the ratifying of new relations between 
God and man (‘blood of the Oovenant') ; (e) that He faced this 
death with peculiar agony of soul, but endured its approach, its 
accompaniments, its outer shame and inner horror, with stead- 
fast wul as the sacrifice without which He could not establish 
the Kingship of God over ‘ the many.' 

( 5 ^) The expectation of death . — This is not the 
place to discuss either the theo^ of the Atone- 
ment or the detailed and successive steps through 
which His consciousness passed. Suffice it on the 
latter point to say that the phenomena of the 
Gospels are best explained if we keep two sets of 
facts before us. (i.) A great mind can hold a great 
purpose in view and see its general outlines without 
allowing itself to he prematurely concerned with all 
fche particulars. A great mind further can foresee 
and yet hold off the agony of a coming sorrow. The 
serenity which some people see in the earlier days 
of His ministry is a witness not to His ignorance 
that only death could win that Kingship, but to 
the greatness and soundness, amounting in His 
case to majesty, of self-direction, self-estimate, and 
self-control. To say that He could not have pre- 
served a calm consciousness in view of that event 
is to belittle Him absurdly, below the standard of 
many brave men and women. * For the joy that 
was set before him he endured ’ is not a psycho- 
logical blunder of the writer to the Hebrews (12**). 
(ii.) Much must be allowed for His ^paideutic* 
method. Not only did His task untold itself 
to His own mind in successive steps, from great 
principles and a simreme purpose which was 
already formed and mrmly held when He entered 
on His Messianic functions, but He had also to com- 
municate these principles and their practical issues 
in like (but not always parallel) steps to His dis- 
ciples. The sudden clear teaching that He must 
suffer and die (Mk 8®^ and (|) is undoubtedly 
made possible by their confession of His Messiah- 
ship. To announce His inevitable death before 
that would have hindered the growth of their in- 
sight, but after that insight had reached a certain 
clarity and steadfastness the shock of that other 
revelation must be given. And their whole bearing 
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justified His method, [h) Resurrection , — That 
Jesus spoke not only of His death, but also, though 
with significant reserve, of His resurrection, was at 
one time much questioned. But the frank accept- 
ance of the eschatological elements of His teaching 
sets that dispute at an end. He who announced 
both His death and His coming in the clouds of 
heaven as ‘Son of man’ did foresee a resurrection 
of some kind. The Synoptics agree (with only a 
verbal variation [Mk 8 ®^ ‘ after three days ’]) that 
He prophesied His resurrection as they afterwards 
record it, implying the idea of a physical resurrec- 
tion. It may be taken as certain that J esus carried 
in His consciousness something more than the 
human hope of a future life. It entered into His 
will, it modified the scope and method of His work, 
it qualified His whole conception both of the King- 
dom as a future event and of His relation to it as 
its Ruler. No doubt, as Strauss saw with charac- 
teristic clearness, ‘this (continuous) certainty must 
have been as supernatural as the event itself ^ {New 
Life of JesuSf Eng. tr., p. 45). But that need not 
trouble us nowadays. We are manifestly in the 
presence of a consciousness which contains elements 
that must be frankly conceded to be superhuman. 
One of these is a programme of personal influence 
which includes the life after death. It is not at 
all inappropriate to find in the Fourth Gospel this 
aspect of eternal life radiating from its wonderful 
picture of His historic consciousness. When He 
says to Martha, * I am the resurrection and the life,^ 
He utters in mystical phrase what is implied in the 
assertion that after death He will come in glory 
and 'receive the faithful to the rewards oi the 
Kingdom. 

4 . His demands on the disciples.— It is a natural 
coefficient of all these forces in His consciousness 
that He as Messiah-King should make supreme 
demands of His subjects, {a) He imposes on them 
the law of faith, a faith in Himself which He no- 
where discriminates from faith in God. It is this 
attitude of trust that produces His miracles of 
healing and His words of forgiveness. ( 6 ) He im- 
poses the law of complete surrender even to death 
‘ for my sake.’ The varied Greek equivalents for 
^veK€v ifxov may go back to one Aramaic form, but 
the freedom of translation and tradition is a wit- 
ness to the frequency and the penetrating quality 
of the words of Jesus in this regard. This phrase, 
uttered in respect of persecution and of death, 
throws light upon such an incident as the command 
to the young ruler to sell his possessions and follow 
Jesus, and upon the completeness of that devotion 
which He demanded of the twelve* {c) He imposes 
a still more searching test — a test of character— 
when He speaks of those who are * worthy ’ of Him. 
To be worthy of Him (cf. Mt and Harnack’s 
searching analysis [Sayings of Jesus, pp, 86-90]) 
is tacitly assumed to prove that a man belongs to 
the kingdom of righteousness. The idea must not 
be treated superficially, as if any distinraished 
leader might determine who are worthy followers. 
It must be connected with the other ideas in 
which Jesus seems to be constantly revealing 
Himself to His disciples as an object of religious 
regard. The worthiness here referred to must, 
therefore, be compared with the whole standard oi 
personal worth which is presented in the Gospels. 
That standard has various phases and elements. 
It demands unlimited inward purity, unlimited out- 
ward devotion to the known will of God, love for 
God which absorbs the whole personality, and love 
for one’s neighbour which is eq^uivalent to the love 
of pne’s own life ; it sets up the character of God 
as something known, in His righteousness and His 
love, and demands that men shall aim at that per- 
fection j it lifts the yrhole problem from local, 
national, externid tests to those which are uni- 


versal, supreme, eternal, inevitable. It is in the 
heart of this system of ideas, even in the course of its 
unfolding, that the character, will, teaching, and 
very Person of Jesus emerge as an unexpected and 
yet essential part of it. We are not concerned with 
the question now the historical could thus he allied 
with the eternal, how one person in time could de- 
termine the moral standing of all others through 
their deliberate valuation of Him ; that is a later 
question. The matter before us is one of fact. It 
would seem that, according to the earliest tradition, 
Jesus did without formality of claim, but con- 
stantly, on all sides of His self-expression, in word 
and act, draw to Himself the faith and obedience 
of His disciples and present Himself to them as 
the standard of moral worth— in fact, became to 
them the object of a religious regard. The effort 
to prove that this worship of Christ arose only after 
His death and is reflected into the story of His 
ministry has been prolonged, painstaking, and 
futile. The fact is too deeply and subtly involved 
in the whole presentation of His personality, even 
in the Synoptic Gospels, to have been added and 
merely reflected from later and baseless enthusiasm. 
The vast majority of modern scholars— even in- 
cluding many like Wernle and Harnack, who are 
reckoned to the so-called ‘ Liberal ’ position— admit 
that there are here in the Gospels indubitable 
proofs that the consciousness of Jesus contained 
elements not invented by the apostles, yet not 
native to the human mind as known everywhere 
else in history. These elements, as we have sur- 
veyed them thus far, appeared in the kind of things 
He undertook to do among men, in the manner of 
His self-expression. They go deep into the inmost 
workings of His mind, into the foundations of His 
character, into the substance of His purpose. Con- 
ceive them as possessed by a man — a son of the race 
— and they become a confusion and a folly. But 
the Churcn has conceived them as the supremely 
natural revealings of a superhuman conscious wUI, 
and they have been lifted into harmony and divine 
power (see, further, under III.). 

D. The special titles.— i. The Son of God.— 
The NT contains material for tracing in part the 
remarkable development of the meaning of this 
great title. In view of the arbitrariness of his 
critical method, we shall assume that N. Schmidt 
(JEBi iv, 4690 ff., and The Prophet of Nazareth) 
occupies an impossible position when he maintains 
‘ that Jesus never called Himself “ the Son of God,” 
and never was addressed by that title ’ {BBi iv. 4701, 
where the last clause, strictly taken, may be true, 
but is irrelevant), 

(a) Two termini , — The terminm a quo in NT 
usage is reflected not only in the Synoptic Gospels, 
but even in the Fourth, where we find in certain 
passages what appears to have been the current 
Jewisn use of the phrase. Its history goes back to 
Pb 2^^*, where the twin ideas of Mesaiahship and 
Sonship are brought together. The well-known 
Hebrew way of conceiving of Israel as God’s Son by 
making the deliverance from Egypt the birthday of 
the people (Ex 4?\ Hos 11^ etc.) was followed up by 
an equmly careful avoidance of the idea that any 
King of Israel was His offspring. The idea of Son- 
ship expressed in Nathan’s words (2 S 7^^} is quite 
evidently religious and ethical, and that passage 
may have given rise to the lan^age of Ps 2 . In 
the Jewish period, outside the Gospels, no certain 
cases are found in which the Messiah is spoken of 
as * Son of God,’ But in the Gospels, though the 
evidence is confused, signs axe not wanting that 
occasionally the phrase was employed as a honorific 
: title for the anointed one ; ct Mk 3^^ 5’ (Mt 8 ^), 

; Mt 14*® (wanting in Mk), Mt 16“ (different in 
1 Mk Lk Mt 26«* (different in Mk Bk 

I Mt 27^® (different ha Lk 23*®, wanting in 
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Mk), Lk In the Fourth Gospel the words of 
Nathanael (1^) and Martha (11^) sound like faith- 
ful echoes of this early period when the Messiah 
was spoken of as Son of God in a manner similar 
to Israel, Ephraim, and David, who were uniquely 
loved, chosen, and endowed hy God. The title as 
so used did not, of course, involve any reference 
either to the pre-existence or to the mode of birth of 
the Messiah. The Urminus ad quern in the NT 
literature is seen in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
mite as clearly as in the Fourth Gospel. There 
the Son is conceived of as a divine being (He D®’*) 
who partook of human life by a sublime act of His 
own gracious will (2^^). 

{b) The source of the later use . — That which came 
historically between these extremes and made 
possible the passage from the earlier vague mean- 
ing of this title to the later exalted meaning was 
the consciousness and self -manifestation of Jesus. 
As we have seen, He spoke of God as His Father 
with a note which difi’erentiated His relationship 
from that of all other men. He avoided the almost 
unavoidable phrase ‘ Onr Father’ except when He 
taught His disciples how they should pray. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptics, He rather took this Sonship 
as a fundamental fact, not to be discussed, while 
the Fourth Gospel represents it as an open claim 
which caused much controversy between Him and 
the Jewish theologians and nearly brought Him 
to death (Jn 6^’*- And it is of the utmost 

signiticance that John in these two passages re- 
presents this claim to a unique and divine Sonship 
to have been found by His enemies simply in His 
peculiar emphasis upon the words * My Father.’ 
If this is true to fact, then certain passages in the 
Synoptics must have conveyed the same idea to His 
disciples. In the Synoptics reference must be made 
to Mk 12^"^® (Mt 21^^*, Lk where He by im- 
plication describes Himself as * Son ’ as compared 
with the prophets and others, who are ‘ servants,’ 
to Mt 17®^ (see Dalman, Worte Jesu^, p, 231), and 
to Mk 13®^ of which H. J. Holtzmann {Die S^nop- 
tiken^, Tubingen, 1901, p. 170) says that it is the 
only place in which * The Son of God ’ appears to 
have a metaphysical value. In the light of such 
passages, the repeated emphasis upon ‘ Son of God’ 
in the story of the Temptation — especially if that 
story came from His own lips— must not be referred 
to the popular, but to His own characteristic, under- 
standing of the term. 

(c) A central passage.— OnB of the central pas- 
sages is Mt Lk 10®^** (from Q), concerning 

which it is clear: (i.) that He reveals a conscious- 
ness beyond that of all prophets and saints in a 

* sonship ’ which is the basis of mutual knowledge 
between Himself and ‘the Father ’j (ii.) that He 
recognizes that ‘ all things ’ have been ‘ delivered ’ 
unto Him. Wellhansen (on Mt ll^®*®®) points out 
that all doctrine and knoAvledgeis among the Jews 
wapdSoffis. But ‘the irapdSoorts of Jesus springs im- 
mediately from God, not from men.’ It is very 
common to restrict this phrase to matters of know- 
ledge and teaching (so Hamack, Wellhansen, 
Denney). And yet, if we read the passage in its 
Matthaean context, it would seem that ‘ all things ’ 
must include at least the Messianic functions to 
which He refers in His reply to John’s messengers 
(Mt 11“**), and which ought to have brought to 
repentance the cities where His mighty works 
were done (Mt 11“®). To some it still seems jejune 
and entirely untrue to the range of His conscious- 
ness and the type of His Messi^hip to restrict the 
‘ all thin^ ’ to His ‘ doctrine ’ (see Hamack’s argu- 
ment in Sayings of Jesus, p. 297 if. ). The revelation 
to which He refers in the next clause, even though 
He does mention the <ro<fiol, must mean more than 

* a revelation of a knowle(^e.’ Was He not speak- 
ing with the (Toi^ol when they rejected His revelation 


of the Spirit of God by His works in Mt 12^®* i 
Did He exclude that kmd of revelation when He 
thought of the ‘ all things ’ ? And further, if it 
is ‘teaching’ that constitutes the whole of His 
‘yoke’ (Mt 11“®), wherein does that differ from the 
‘burdens’ which He deplores? If the paragraph 
is not to be interpreted in this setting, the best 
place to put it would be after the death of sacrifice 
had come fully into view. Then the true meaning 
of ‘ all things have been delivered unto me * would 
appear clearly as a reference to the functions of 
the Measiahship. The words can only express the 
consciousness that everything necessary for estab- 
lishing the Kingship of God was now committed 
to His will, and that, as we know, included far 
more than teachings. 

{d) The origin ^ this Sonship. — The idea that 
the term ‘Son of God’ was only ecjuivalent to the 
term ‘ Messiah ’ having been discredited, some 
scholars tried to prove that Jesus first conceived 
of His Messiahship and from that passed on to His 
unique Sonship. That theory in turn seems to be 
doomed. It is clear that His Messiahship arose 
out of a religious background, but that religious 
background had nothing greater than the con- 
sciousness of ‘ the Father ’ in His relation to ‘ the 
Son.’ But, if this filial relationship with God is 
the basis of His consciousness, and if it is unique, 
incommunicable save in a secondary though still 
glorious sense (Jn Ro where the use 

of rhva for viol is significant), is it also true that 
we get from Himsmf no hint as to its origin ? 
That it is more than merely religio-ethical is evi- 
dent (see Dalman, Worte Jesu\ p. 235). He seems 
to have taken for granted that men would consider 
it to be aupra-temporal and assume that He had 
‘ come ’ or ‘ been sent ’ in a higher sense than can 
be used of the sending or coming of a prophet. 
Hence it is that we find in Matthew (6^ 10®^* 

1 1^-27) a series of aorists which seem clearly to refer 
to pre-temporal acts of God. To these W. C. Allen 
would add, as significant of the same idea of pre- 
existence, Mt 5” 9^® 11^® 16“^ (see his St. Matthew, 
pp. 46, 122, 123). But that eternal Sonship which 
seems to be behind so many of His references to 
His mission, and which was for others an inference 
from His self -revelation, naturally became in their 
minds a pre-condition when they came to tell the 
story of His Messiahship. Then they accounted 
for His imique Sonship either hy the unique birth 
(Lk 1®®) or by His pre-existence as the Logos and 
His manifestation in the flesh (Jn 1^ 

2. The Son of Man.— (a) Origin oj the term. — 
Controversy has long raged around this great title. 
Until about twenty years ago, it was generally 
accepted as a historical fact that Jesus used the 
phrase, and ingenuity was spent upon discovering 
what He meant hy it and wlw He seems to have 
preferred it to any other. (For full accounts of 
the varieties of opinion see the summaries sub 
mce of S. R. Driver in EDB^ and of N. Schmidt 
in EBi.) A sudden change was wrought when 
some German scholars, especially Lietzmann, 
"Wellhansen, and Fiebig, raised the question, on 
purely philological grounds, whether Jesus could 
nave used the phrase at all. Assuming that He 
spoke Aramaic, it was pointed out that the Aramaic 
equivalent of 6 rids rod dydpthTov could only he 
Barnash or BamSshS,, and that this was the 
ordinary Aramaic word for ‘ a man * in the indefinite 
sense, and had come to he used as an indefinite 
personal pronoun for ‘one.’ The conclusion was 
reached by some (Wellhansen, Schmidt, etc.) that 
a sheer misunderstanding of certain (authentic) 
sayings (especially Mk 2^^“^**), where Jesus spoke 
of ‘man,’ had led early Greek translators from the 
Aramaic to use the unnatural Greek phrase, and 
that by a natural process this was extended to other 
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authentic passages, and also to some new ones which 
theological conceptions of His Person led them to 
attribute to Jesus. The discussion of this problem 
must be left to the linguistic specialists. But a sur- 
vey of the controversy yields the following points. 

(1) Much depends on the date ascribed to the first documents 
in which it occurs. Now the authors of Matthew and Luke 
found this phrase in that document Q which gave them so many 
of the words of Jesus. If they independently got hold of Q in 
Greek, and if, oa Harnack holds, it was composed before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, it must be dated in the lifetime of many of 
the first disciples of Jesus. This fact will go far to prove that 
* Mark * found the phrase in his independent material, which also 
must have existed before a.d. 70, The double process of mis- 
understanding the Aramaic phrase and using it for theological 
ends, by which N. Schmidt accounts for its place in the Gospels, 
is then thrown back to the lifetime of the primary apostles. 
This seems incredible among people who spoke both Aramaic 
and Greek. (2) Those who believe that Jesus used some word 
to express this idea agree that He therein referred directly to 
Dn 718, and did so most distinctly at His trial (Mk 1492). ifc 
seems difficult to believe that He could not have made this 
reference in that form, on the ground that, as Lietzmann insists, 
the title Son of Man ‘ did not, and for linguistic reasons could 
not, exist in Aramaic ’-ran extreme which Dalman refuses to 
accept (Worte p. 193 f.). As a matter of fact, when 

the Greek Gospels were translated (in the lectionary known os 
the Evangeliarium Miero8olymitanum)into an Aramaic dialect 
which ‘ may, perhaps, bear a close resemblance to that in which 
Jesus spoke to His disciples * (E. Nestle, Textual Oriticis^rL of the 
Greek NTy Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 103), two forms were used, 
clumsy as they were, as equivalents for the Greek for * Son of 
Man ' (N. Schmidt, MBi iv. 4714). The phrase is indeed, and 
admittedly, uncouth in any and every language. But its very 
strangenesn may have lent it value for the purpose of Jesus. 
Those who believe with B. H. Charles that Jesus adopted the 
phrase from the ‘ Similitudes* of the Book of Enoch have less 
trouble, of course, with its presence in the Gospels, but throw 
the philological puzzle back to its origin in ‘ Enoch.* On the 
other hand, E. A. Abbott holds that Jesus derived the term from 
Ezekiel, where vte dp&puiirov appears scores of times in LXX as a 
translation of the Hebrew hen *ddhdm. As to the Aramaic 
translation of the latter, which would be given in the synagogues, 
he points out that the Targum of Jonathan (2nd cent.) calls 
Ezekiel 6ar*dd!A<im, and this may have been the phrase familiar 
to Jesus. If this were the phrase He used, which Abbott seems 
to hold as possible, the reference to Pn 718 would not be ex- 
cluded. Hia whole manner of revealing His consciousness in- 
volved the constant use of many OT ideas and passages, hitherto 
unharmonized or superficially interpreted. His consciousness 
extracted their inner unity as the reflexion of itself, and their 
variety as the prophetic voices of God. (3) The avoidance of 
the title by the authors of the Gospels, except when they attri- 
bute its use to Jesus, arose from their recognition of its strange- 
ness, and their reverence for His purpose in its adoption. 
Moreover, the titles which they use are either religious or 
prophetic in their moaning, but * Son of Man * does not imme- 
diately suggest a religious idea like ‘the Lord,* nor link Him 
directly and openlyjwith canonical prophecy like ‘the Christ,’ 
nor immediately with the Father, like * Son of God/ It 'is 
colourless In these respects, and even in our own day is used 
only when men wish to emphasize one of the aspects of His 
Person, namely, His humanitj'. But that was not what the 
earliest disciples needed to emphasize by means of a title ; and 

E robably it was not what Jesus intend^ by It. Its avoidance 
1 the Epistles is due obviously to the fact that to Gentiles it 
could have had no meaning at all. This makes it all the more 
significant that the Gentile Synoptic (Luke), who avoids so 
much that is peculiarly Jewish, retains it so freely in the words 
of Jesus, and preserves several instances of its use which are I 
peculiar to his Gospel (see below^ (4) It is not impossible that, 
when Jesus used tne i^amalc form, His emphasis on it carried 
the meaning ‘the Mon,* but that, for reasons partially suggested 
by Palman (op. oit., p. 196 f.X th« only Greek form free from 
embarrassment was not o df^puiroe, but 6 vlbt rov ^^puirov. 
But it is by no means conclusively proved that Jesus could not, 
even in Aramaic, use a phrase, however peculiar, lor which those 
Greek words were, in the minds of men who knew and read and 
wrote both languages, the best equivalent. Burkitt holds that 
‘ the Son of Man * is a literal translation of the Aramaic for 
’ the human being,’ ‘the Man,' and that, when Jesus used it, 
the effect would be ‘ the Mon— -you know of whom I speak,* and 
that; at His trial the reference to Bn 718 became quite clear 
(Earliest Sources for the lAfe of Jestw, p, 66). 

(d) UseoftJie term hy Jesres.^lt must help us to 
understand His consciousness if we tiy to discover 
why and how He used this strange title. 

(1) We must remember that the term ‘Messiah * 
did not occur as a personal noun until Jewish 
times, and that the indiscdminate use of it by us 
as an equivalent for other terms may and does lead 
to inaccuracy. $ome word must, indeed, he found 
to cover all the phenomena pf tlie strange alluring 
hope which held the eyes of that race directed 
upon God and the future with passionate confi- 


dence ; and ‘ Messiah * has become fixed for ua in 
that usage. But we must not forget that many 
descriptions of their hope even in the OT contain 
no allusion to a personal Messiah. The word 
‘Messiah’ in late Jewish literature — ‘mine (or 
‘the’) anointed one’ — is used most frequently 
where the mind of the seer is fixed upon the clash 
of nations, when he thinks of dynasty succeeding 
dynasty and empire overthrowing empire. Then 
he conceives of the Anointed One, generally as the 
‘ Son of David,’ as appearing to overcome all foes. 
From this it becomes plain that in the days of 
Jesus— whether false Messiahs had already ap- 
peared or not — the word Messiah would inevitably 
suggest a powerful historical king, a warrior, an 
army, a sudden and resistless revolution. But, if 
we take Enoch 37-70 to be pre-Christian, another 
conception of the great deliverance had arisen. 
Developing the central idea in Dn 7^*, the eye of 
faith saw one appear, who comes down upon the 
plane of history from above, wholly * supernatural,’ 
for whom a new name must be found. {He is very 
rarely called ‘the Anointed.’) He, ‘the Son of 
Man,’ shall execute judgment on men and angels 
alike. His sphere is evidently other than that 
usually associated with the picture of the anointed 
king, of David’s lineage. 

The difiference between the ideals led to a differ- 
ence in the effect of the names principally associated 
with each. This conies out m a startling way in 
the trial scene. When Jesus is asked wdiether He 
is ‘the Christ,’ He not only assents, but immediately, 
as if still avoiding a misunderstanding, makes the 
statement that they will see ‘the Son of Man’ at 
the riglit hand of power and in the clouds of heaven. 
How, it was no blasphemy, as has often been 
ointed out, for a man to claim to be Messiah ; 
ut the claim to he ‘ the Son of Man,’ uttered in 
the presence of so many witnesses, was taken as a 
blasphemous claim at once. Yet, strange to say, 
according to the Synoptics, the Jewish judges did 
not lay before Pilate the religious (Son of Man) 
but the political (Messiah) charge, that He claimed 
‘to be king’ (Mk 15®). Luke tfils us (22™) that it 
was the claim to he Son of Man that led to the 
further question, ‘Art thou then the Son of God?’ 
— ^where ‘ Son of God ’ cannot be a mere repetition 
of the original question, * If thou art the Christ, 
tell us’ {v.«), but suggests that the term ‘ Son of 
Man’ carried to their minds higher personal im- 
plications than ‘Messiah.’ Exactly the same suc- 
cession of ideas appears in the Fourth Gk»spel, 
where Pilate is evidently first told that Jesus 
claimed to be king of the Jews (Jn 18*® ,* though, 
strangely enough, noth here and in the Synoptics 
the exact language of the first accusation as re- 
ported from the Jewish judges to Pilate is not pre- 
served). When Pilate seems tmiinpressed by that 
apparently foolish idea, they then pass to a new 
(religious) accusation (19’) based on their Law, viz. 
‘he made himself the Son of God.’ Such facts 
would seem to prove that the term Messiah carried 
with it too much of a ‘political’ meaning, and for 
that reason Jesus avoided its use or acceptance, 
except among the inner circle of disciples (Mt 16^^®*) 
or at the fin3 trial, whereas the term Son of Man 
was so instinct, for those who understood it at all, 
with what we call ♦ supernatural’ connotation that 
ib suggested the attitude of expectant waiting upon 
God’s mighty act rather than the readiness of a 
subject people for revolution. He therefore could 
feel secure that those who grasped anything of its 
meaning, and they may have been few, would not 
be as the dangerous zealots, while those who did 
not understand it wmuld inquire (Jn 12^). 

(2) Jesus used this title from an early period in 
His ministry down to the very end, and in many 
connexions, in relation to His functions as the 
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founder of the Kingdom of God on earth. Some 
of these correspond with the functions assigned to 
bhe Son of Man in the Book of Enoch, but many 
are profoundly different. 

(i.) Before the critical passage describing His 
appearance to His disciples near Caesarea Philippi, 
He had already used it, according to the three 
Synoptic Gospels, twice (Mk 2^® 2^® and ||) ; accord- 
ing to Q, four times in Matthew’s arrangement, 
and twice in Luke’s arrangement (Mt 8^ IP® 12®^ ^ 
and [|) ; according to Luke alone, once more (6*®, 
where Mt 5^^ reads ‘for my sake’). Of these 
the most significant are that the Son of Man has 
power on earth to forgive sins and is Lord of the 
Sabbath. The latter is nob a strange claim, as 
Wellhausen and others maintain, when we re- 
member that the Sabbath was a Jewish institution, 
and that the saying is parallel, therefore, to His 
assumption of authority over other institutions, 
such as ‘ the Law ’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Temple (Mt 12®, cf. Mk 11^^®), and even the 
Covenant itself (Mk 14®^). 

(ii.) He uses the title ‘Son of Man’ when He 
begins to teach His disciples about His death 
(Mk 8*^ 9^2). And part of their distress and 
dismay must have been due to this most astonish- 
ing collocation of ideas. For, if He had already 
uttered the words of Mt 10^ ll^® 12»‘ 4^ 

He had suggested to them a personal power and 
authority with which death seemed utterly incon- 
sistent. According to the Synoptics, the teaching 
about His death immediately followed the confes- 
sion of Peter at Ceesarea. Now, it is e.ssential to 
a conception of His method to see that Matthew is 
right in his interpretation of the meaning of our 
Lord’s question, ‘ Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?’ (16^8 ,• cf. Mk 8®?, Lk 9^8). He had 
already spoken of Himself as ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
but that name of itself had for them no definite- 
ness, and needed interpretation ; so the problem 
was whether the disciples had yet ‘placed^ Him in 
their scheme of things. Hence the joy when He 
found that they saw in Him the Messiah. But 
this insight of theirs made it urgent that they 
should not be swept off their feet by earthly views 
of the Messiah. They must learn that the Son of 
Man is not only the Messiah of their familiar 
hopes, but also the ^ Suffering Servant,’ and must 
die. Hence this is the title which He uses when 
describing the purpose and effect of that death on 
the relations of man and God (Mk 10^ 14®®**). In 
and for His o^vIl consciousness, the union of * the 
Son of Man’ with the ‘Suffering Servant of 
Jahweh’ had already taken place. That which 
was incongruous for His disciples had long been 
central for Him. That which to them is a moral 
impossibility shines before Him even through lurid 
glory as the crown of the moral universe. In His 
Blood the relations of God and man are re-con- 
stxucted. He who serves the race unto death, if 
He be the Son of Man, ipso facto becomes the Lord 
of its destiny. But His Lordshm is for His con- 
sciousness equivalent to the Kingship of (^od. 
Here then the new and transcendent fact is 
attained, first in His insight and will, and then in 
the experience of those upon whom the new re- 
lationshm, the actual Kingship of the Father, takes 
effect. Not the fulfilment of the Law by the mass 
of the people, as their Babbis taught, not even 
their repentance at the call of a prophet, like John 
the Baptist, not^ the abstract announcement by 
Jesus that God is the Father, nor even the ex- 
emplification of it in His treatment of the sinful 
and the suffering, opens the new era in thp creative, 
relations of Go Jana man. The foundations of the 
world have been changed. That new era is pro- 
duced by the will of the Son of Man to offet Him- 
seif as in some rc^l sense a xanSom, a sacrifice in 


death. But this death of the Son of Man is due 
ultimately to the will of God (see use of vapaSlSoj/Mt 
in Mk 981 14^i; cf. Jn IQi® 12®i*-). It is in- 

trinsic to the very nature of that process by which 
God is to establish the perfect Kingship of His holy 
love and holy will among men. This is perhaps 
the most startling feature of the re-interpretation 
(referred to above) of the functions of the deliverer, 
whether called Messiah or Son of Man. Histori- 
cally, it is rooted in the Ebhed- Jahweh of Isaiah ; 
actually it was present to the consciousness and 
will of Jesus as a living purpose ; and its effect is 
seen in that new form of rmigious consciousness 
whose intellimble, not to say intelligent, history 
began when the primary apostles discovered that 
the Cross was the instrument of the Christ for their 
reconciliation with God. Almost all the NT litera- 
ture finds there the secret of the Kingdom of God. 
It has been established in sacrifice, in a deed whose 
superhuman quality is seen in its transcendent 
moral beauty and power (1 Co-l^***). St. Paul it 
was who saw so deeply that the death of Jesus 
secured that vindication of the righteousness of 
God which some of the greatest prophets and seers 
had foreseen as a necessary condition in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingship of God. 

(iii. ) The title * Son of Man ’ is used also and most 
frequently in the eschatological, including the 
apocalyptic, parts of the words of J esus. He speaks 
to His disciples (according to Lk 17®®* ®®) of 

‘the days of the Son of Man,’ which may have 
reminded them of the Jewish way of speaking of 
‘ the days of the Messiah,’ (The peculiarly Jewish 
colouring of this phrase shows that Luke, who 
avoids that kind of thing when he can, found it in 
some document not used by Matthew and Mark. ) 
He will appear in power and glory (Mk 8®® 13®® 14®®) 
and will then enter upon the supreme task of judg- 
ment (Mk 888=Mt 16®7, Mt 2581). xhat appearing 
will not be confined to Judma, but have univeraad 
effect (Lk 17®^= Mt 24®’). In these and similar 
passages Jesus uses language which, while remind- 
ing Blis hearers of passages in Daniel, yet presents 
in its total effect an entirely new view of the con- 
summation. It is not true to His consciousness to 
say, as recent ‘eschatologists’ have been insisting, 
that He shared in the crude catastrophic view of 
the last things. His consciousness has wrought a 
revolution for His disciples which their minds only 
gradually realized j and their confusion is reflected 
in the reports of His last discourses, and indeed in 
the rest of the NT. He speaks of the Son of Man 
coming with power and ‘ with ’ or ‘ on ’ the clouds 
of heaven. What that means /or Mim must be set 
beside the fact that He has already come. We 
cannot understand Him by supposing, as Schweitzer 
does, that Jesus expected to become Messiah and 
Son of Man only after death. Such a violent con- 
ception of a consciousness that only lives on what 
it is going to be and is not yet, is incredible. The 
Son of I^n had already come. The miracle that 
is foretold must be compared with the miracle 
already done. His consciousness even as He speaks 
— so ‘ naturally ’ ! — embraces the human and the 
superhuman, the conscious will that ‘came’ and 
the conscious will that shall ‘ come ’ again. It is as 
untrue to the nature of His consciousness to confine 
it wholly within the limits of the imamnation of 
His disciples, as they looked forward to His coming, 
as it would be to insist that His mind held the 
successive details of that future already in their 
actual form. The essential difference, and the key 
to our further understanding of Him, lies in that 
consciousness that He, as the Son of Man, pre- 
existent and superhuman, had come and therefore 
must and would come again. We have already 
seen that the pictorial element is undoubtedly 
present in His eschatological sayings, and that will 
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add to the conviction that we must not attribute 
to Him the crude * miraculisra * that His disciples 
saw in the form of His sayings. On the other 
hand, we must not take refuge, with the timidity 
of the modem mind before the word ‘ miracle,’ in 
the notion that He possessed and claimed no super- 
human power over the forces of nature. The 
‘ purely spiritual ’ view of His relation to history, 
whatever that may mean, was His as little it 
was His disciples’ view. It is the higher concep- 
tion of evolution (not the naturalistic, mechanical) 
that gives to our day better than to His own or 
any other generation the means of interpreting 
His consciousness at these points. That view is 
that the history of our world has been carried 
upward and enriched by the appearance and opera- 
tion of new factors. Tor it is a crude evolutionism 
which holds that the simple produced the complex 
or the lower caused the higher to exist. To say 
that the higher was in the lower, when there is no 
sign of its presence, does not enlighten us. It is 
best to say that, when the conditions were ready, 
life or thought appeared, whence we know not, 
and became a self-multiplying power in history. 
The new factors are ‘from above,’ they have 
‘come,’ and they have laid hold of the material 
prepared for them, with a strange power and for 
ends whose nature the former things could not 
suggest. The Son of Man was conscious of being 
such a new factor in history, and hence of a re- 
lation to nature which was both human and more 
than human. He came eating and drinking, He 
had not where to lay His head, He had to face the 
conditions of human history even in temptation of 
the devil, in hostility and betrayal by those whom 
He loved, in death, because He was a son of man. 
But, being the Son of Man, He could do these 
mighty works among the forces of nature and even 
rise from the dead. And He would come, soon or 
late (His words leave room for both), with power 
and the clouds of heaven for a univeri^ reign over 
the human race in the name of God, 

(3) In the Fourth Gosmh — The use of the title 
‘ Son of Man ’ in the jFourth Gospel, where it 
occurs 12 times, is characteristically different from, 
and yet fundamentally the same as, its use in the 
Synoptics, (a) The peculiar use of the 3rd pers. in 
connexion with this title is emphasized by the fact 
that in this Gospel He uses the 1st pers. so freely— 
‘lam’ light, bread, good shepherd, etc. Only at 
9®“' (if reading d^vdpihwov for does He seem to 
say, and that indirectly, ‘ I am the Son of Man.’ 
(d) Further, we find that the title produces the 
same confusion in the minds of others ^ it does 
according to the Synoptics. His claim to he 
Messiah, and speculation whether He he the 
Messiah, are darkened by Hia deliberate association 
of that apocalyptic and less familiar title ‘ Son of 
Man * (if familiar at all to any but the ^octi) with 
death and with eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood (6*®). ‘ His disciples ’ are discouraged (6*^- 
just as Peter was, according to the Synoptists. 
The Jews and the multitude likewise are perplexed 
(6”), and ask, ‘Who is this Son of Man!’ (12*^). 
(c) It is in answer to a perplexed mind that in two 
cases Jesus uses the title in an apocalyptic con- 
nexion (3^*6®^), where ‘ascending’ and ‘descend- 
ing’ express His consciousness of superhuman 
rmations with heaven and earth (cf. 1”). (d) A 
peculiar colouring is given to the reference to His 
death by the strange use of two words : ‘ lifted up ’ 
is here (3^^ 8^ 12*®- used of physical events 
(crucifixion and ascension), whereas in the Synoptics 
it is always used in an ethical sense ; and ‘ glorify * 
(12®® 13»^) is here used of His dearii in an 
ethical sense, whereas the idea is applied to the 
Son of Man in the Synoprists in a way which 
implies a glory apparent to the senses, (e) The 


essential identity of this consciousness with that 
described in the Synoptics is evident. The differ- 
ence of colouring is not wholly explained by saying 
that with John ‘the name . . . has reference not to 
the higher claims of Jesus, hut to the fact of His 
manhood ’ (E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 184). 
Kather is it due to the constant ettbrt in this 
Gospel to present the historic consciousness of 
Jesus as the perfect union of the supernatural with 
the natural. He who both wept at the grave and 
immediately raised the dead was not living in a 
double consciousness, now human and now divine ; 
nor, for this author, was it primarily ‘a human 
nature united with the divine’ {ib, p. 186) for which 
the title was used. The emphasis in these passages 
is still on the divine which has become human, 
on the supernatural in the natural. Even in 5‘^, 
if we translate ‘ a son of man ’ (but cf. the anar- 
throus title in 10®* 19’ and Mt 14*®), the change from 
* Son of God ’ in V.®® involves a kind of ‘ play ’ upon 
the words * Son of Man,’ and means that He nas 
authority on earth (Mk 2’*) to forgive sins, as being 
also ‘ a son of man.’ It is the fact of incarnation, vast 
in its meaning, that contains this power. The 
power alike to reveal (3 ’®**)j to redeem (3^^ 12®®* ®^), 
to nourish with divine life (6®®), and to judge (5®’) 
rests upon the fact that in history, as a man, He 
yet stands as Son of Man. And the context of 
these passages shows it to he no less true that, for 
the Johannine interpreter of His consciousness, 
these functions rest upon the fact that in history, 
as a man, He yet stands as Son of God, the Logos 
who became flesh. 

HI, j£sus Christ as Creator of the 
C'jsrCTjROfl',— We have in the NT the record not 
merely of the conscious will of the historic Jesus, 
but or the effect which that will produced in the 
experience of man, in the rise of the Christian 
Church. Some account of that matter is herewith 
given in its two principal stages. 

i. The experience op the disciples before 
THE Crxtcipixion.— The attention of students of 
the Gospels has been fastened mainly upon two 
subjects, viz. the teaching af Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, and the traces of later thought in those 
records, such as the apologetic purpose revealed in 
Matthew and John, or the personal views of His 
Person held by each of the four evangelists. There 
is another somewhat neglected field of study, viz. 
that change which Jesus wrought in the religious 
life of His disciples. This is in a sense only the 
reverse side of the whole fact of which the obverse 
has been presented in the description of His con- 
scious will. But it must also be considered if we 
are to realize vividly the process by which He 
became the fotmder of Christianity. The neglect 
of this topio is one fruitful cause of the wide-spread 
but superficial view that Jesus was a teacher, 
whose disciples after Mis death exaggerated Him 
into a Eedeemer and a Divine Person. 

I. Jesus and Israel.— The first disciples came to 
Jeans from those who had been arrested by the 
message of John the Baptist. His announcement 
of the approach of the Kingdom of heaven was 
bound up with the announcement that the Kbag 
Himself would appear, through whom the Holy 
Spirit would enter into the life of the people (Mk 
1^*, Mt Lk 3^"**, Jn 1^®*®’). They understood, 
of course, that He would come to Israel and some- 
how assert His supreme authority over the people 
of God. But they did not and could not anticipate 
the entirdy new manner in which that assertion 
would be made, the new type of kingship which 
He would establish. Even their prophets had not 
foreseen it (Mt IH). 

(ct) Mis appeal to the Jem. — Jesus did make His 
app^^ steadily and unweariedly to Israel as the 
people of Goa. He preached throughout the 
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ejpiagognes of Galilee (Mk 1 *^). On each visit to 
Jerusalem He went to the Temple and dealt 
directly with the responsible heads of the Jewish 
religious community. And not only John hut the 
Synoptists represent Him as aware that His rejec- 
tion or acceptance by them determined the question 
whether ‘ His own’ had received Him or not 
Jn pA 6 ® 2 - <» 8 « 9^^ Mt 233’"39), when He 

sent out His disciples to preach In His name (alike 
the twelve and the seventy), He commanded them 
to address * the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Mt 10®) or to prepare the way for His own preach- 
ing among them (Lk 10 ^). The last ^eat struggle 
culminating in His death arose from xlis unbroken 
will to bring Israel to repentance mid into mb- 
miftsion to Htmself. 

(d) The disci^es and this appeah — His disciples 
accompanied Him through the whole series of 
events. They heard, and helped to extend, His 
call to repentance ; and they knew that this alone 
had not caused His death, for the rulers feared to 
kill one popularly known to be a prophet (Mt 21®*). 
They heard His announcement oi a higher code of 
morals ; that did not cause His death. They heard 
Him accused of breaking the Sahhath ; that also, 
though more grave, did not directly enter into His 
final condemnation. They knew that even the 
desire to be a revolutionary Messiah would not 
have procured His formal indictment and execu- 
tion; ]^atriotiam would have kept his enemies 
jilent, if not enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
Ihey had watched his passionate desire to save His 
people in His own way and on His own terms. 
They had heard his patient arguments with the 
scribes and Pharisees, His protests against their 
accusation of Him as an emissary of Satan, His 
warnings against their rejection of Him as leading 
to their oAvn doAvnfall, flis terrific denunciations 
when their hatred of Him revealed them, not as 
ignorant or sensual, but as hypocrites. They saw 
His very tears over Jerusalem, when He knew her 
decision to be made and her doom chosen out of 
hatred for the real Spirit of God and for the real 
Kingship of God as revealed in Himself (cf. Mt 
1228.1b 23V39^ Mk 121* Lk Burkitt explains 

what he calls ‘ the quarrel’ between Jesus and the 
authorities by the mfierence between ‘ erudition,’ 
on which they depended, and ‘ intuition,* which was 
the supreme quality of His Spirit {The Gospel 
History and its Transmission^ p. 174). The dis- 
ciples nave a deeper account of the matter than 
that, so much deeper that the word * quarrel’ is 
not the adequate term for it. It was in their view 
a warfare between the true King of Israel and the 
sons of the Kingdom. The resistance to one who 
claims regal authority is either rebellion or patriotic 
rectitude. The records show that even before His 
death His disciples had begun to understand it as 
rebellion. 

(c) Fersistenee ^ the appeal* — Moteoyer, it is not 
correct to say that Jesus cut Himself off from 
Israel. His appeals never ceased. Bven in the 
Johannine account of His controversy this element 
of grace never altogether fails. His urgency, His 
condemnation. His denunciation, are the weapons 
of His mercy (e.y., 6 ®“®® 10 ^^'), and on the 

cross He prays for the pardon of those who have 
rejected His Kingship. To the veiy end He is 
seeking the lost, manilesting the Father’s grace in 
His own attitude and action towards them. 

2 . The new Israel. — ^ The whole Jewish thought 
may be summed up in this, that as surely as there is 
only one God, so surely is there only one sacred com- 
munity (Gemeinde)’ (A. Schlatter, NT Theologie, 
Calw, 1909-10, i 175). Nowhere is the majesty of the 
conscious will of J esus more apparent than in this, 
that, as the people reject Him,fe begins to create 
Che new community of God, The disciples preserve 


this fact as fully and clearly as they do His words 
of an eschatological character. And their under- 
standing of His self-estimate was rooted here, and 
not merely in His words of prophecy. The Gospels 
prove on every page that Jesus deliberately set 
Himself to establish the Church as the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Whether He actually 
used the word ‘ Church ’ (Mt or not is a minor 
matter ; and it may be even irrelevant. The fact 
is that, as He found individuals responsive to His 
call, repenting of sin, as He saw repentant men 
(Lk 6®) ready to rise up and follow Him at all costs, 
waiting upon His will as upon that of a king, He 
saw in them the members of the new community 
of God. He speaks of them as *salt of the earth,’ 
‘light of the world* (Mt 6^®**)j distinguishes 
their kind of righteousness from that of the 
Pharisees (5®*). He sees publicans and harlots, 
who repent and follow Him (as many of them had 
believed John the Baptist in his day), going into 
the Kingdom of God (Mt 21®^). He takes the faith 
of the centurion in Himself as the harbinger of 
that multitude of Gentiles who shall come from 
the east and the west while the sons of the 
Kingdom are cast out (Mt The idea that 

Jesus was primarily a teacher, and a personal 
revealer only so far as He went about doing good, 
just as He expected others to do, and for the rest 
pictured to Himself, and to others, certain tran- 
scendent acts of God lying yet for Him wholly in 
the future, through which the Kingdom would be 
established out of heaven, is one which leaves 
out the central fact in the Gospels. That central 
fact is that He created, consciously, deliberately, 
patiently, the new nation, the community in which 
God’s Kingship was being realized, Harnack 
{Nme Untersuchungen, etc., p. 97) names it as one 
of the ‘developments* in Matthew that Jesus is 
pictured as addressing a definite community (‘ eine 
geschlossene Gemeinae’). But, if we subtract a 
slight element of exaggeration in the phrase, the 
fact is not less true of Mark. In the latter His 
movements are affected by consideration of three 
groups— the multitude, the of&cials and their re- 
presentatives, and the disciples. The last named, 
even when limited to the tw^ve (though not always 
so limited), form a definite community, which even 
in Mark is looked upon as the nucleus of the King- 
dom of God (1^®* *7. w-JJa 2*®'*® 37 - 4^<>* ^ 

1320-23. 27 (-oi ^K\eKro£3). 

What is the evidence in the Gospels that His 
disciples experienced the force of that creative will 
during His earthly ministry? On the outward 
side the answer is easy. For it is clear that Jesus, 
os we have seen, gathered His followers around 
Him, as individuals who became a more or less 
definite body, through their willingness to accept 
His teaching, ob^His behests, and put their hope 
in His power. We do not know how large this 
body was. It appears indistinctly as varyii^ in 
number, intelligence, and enthusiasm. That 
crowds followed Him so much as to endanger His 
work is made very clear in Mark’s Gospel, where 
He is represented os repeatedly eluding them and 
their superficial and earthly desires. All the 
Gospels describe Him as selecting twelve men on 
whom He concentrated His attention (Mk 
Mt 4's-3® ; cf. Lk Mk 3*®-^=Lk Mt 10®”^ 
jjj i8s-e8 gfl7. 7(M, , seeE. Haupt, Zwn, Versfdndnis des 
J^ostolats im NT^ Halle, 1896). As Mark shows 
mm escaping from the multitudes, MattheAv most 
distinctly and repeatedly emphasizes the positive 
work OI close and intimate instruction of the 
twelve (of. Mt » 17^* w. a4 . 25 igx. a jqw. 23 20^'^ 

241 - 28 . 46 201 ^ 0 . 

3 . The * liberal view.* — It is usual and important 
to point out that Jesus, in giving to His disciples 
the secret of fellowship with God, did not teach 
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them any rules or provide them with institutional 
machinery. He has no technique of penitence, 
though & demands penitence. He has no ex- 
ternal rules of worship, though He expects them to 
worship. He would nave men pray, but teaches 
only one brief and general form. He insists re- 
lentlessly on doing the will of the Father, but He 
has no list of commandments. He makes love to 
God and man a universal fundamental law that 
must be obeyed by all men before and above all 
else, but where ana how they shall begin He does 
not say. All the helps by way of rules, ceremonies, 
symbols, and creeds which other religious teachers 
and directors have used for the guidance of their 
followers are absent from the story of our Lord’s 
dealings with His disciples. These facts raise in 
an urgent way the question, What then did Jesus 
do with His disciples that was sufficient to create 
the Church and open the Christian era? The 
answer to this question which the so-called * liberal ’ 
theology has made familiar to this generation con- 
sists mainly in this, that Jesus, first by His teaching 
about God as Father and about the Kingdom as the 
re-organization of society on the basis of righteous- 
ness and love, further by His own example in 
which faith in the Father and love to man were so 
fully exemplified, awoke in His disciples’ hearts a 
like faith in their own sonship towards God, and 
that ‘enthusiasm of humanity* from which all 
effective reforms of society must spring. His 
primary message was about the Father and man’s 
direct approach to Him, not about Himself as 
Mediator of that Father’s love, not even about 
Himself as exemplar of the Father’s spirit. It 
was the admiration and gratitude of the disciples 
that clothed Him with the categories of Messiah 
and Bedeemer, drawn^ partly from Jewish and 
partly from Hellenistic life and thought, and 
in time added the remoter conceptions of pre- 
existence, deity, atoning sacrifice, and universal 
authority. 

This position is capable of many modifications. 
There are those who reduce the personal function 
of Jesus to little more than that of a superlative 
teacher who was also a man of deep religious ex- 
perience Bousset, Jesus; J, Weiss, ChristuSj 
Halle, 1909). There axe those who recognize in 
His exemplary power a fact of transcendent value 
for all time, a form of religious experience which 
surpasses all others, aud makes Him Leader and 
Master of all who would know the power of faith 
and realize in their hearts the love of God (c.y., 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth). But there 
are those whom it is hard to classify, men who 
seem, under the spell of 'the modem mind,* to 
reduce His significance, and then, under a vision of 
His real place in the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness, to exalt Him to superhuman rank and 
anthority. Such an one is 'Wernle (Die 
unserer Religion j very clearly also in Die Quellen 
des Lebens Jem). But we may here take as our 
example Hamack, in whose various writings the 
two points of view (or the influence of these two 
impulses) appear repeatedly. For example, in The 
Sayings of Jesus he says that Q gives us ‘that 
which formed the central theme of the message of 
our Lord— that is, the revelation of the knowledge 
of God, and the moral call to repent and to believe, 
to renounce the world and to gain, heaven — ‘this 
and nothing else’ (p. 251). A few pages earlier, 
however (while dealing with the content of Q), he 
says, * It is obvious that our Lord’s consciousness 
of Sonship must have preceded in time His con- 
sciousness of Messiahship, must indeed have fomed 
a stoping-stone to the latter’ (p. 245 n.); again in 
an often quoted sentence in DasWesen des Christen* 
turns, ‘Not the Son, bqt only the Father is con- 
tained in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it’ (p. 91). 


Yet in the next paragraphs he goes on to show from 
the very words of Jesus that ‘He leads them to 
God, not only through His word, but even more 
through that which He is and does and finally 
through that wliicli He suffers,’ and concludes by 
asserting ‘that Jesus Himself became for His 
disciples the power of the Gospel’ (p. 92). There 
is evidently a situation here which needs to be 
cleared up. It has been urged that Harnack in 
that sentence means to speak strictly as a historian 
when he says that the gospel as J esus preached it 
contained only ‘the Father and not the Son,’ and 
that he does admit the right of the disciples after- 
wards to introduce Jesus Himself into their form 
of the gospel (so Schlatter), The question is partly 
whether Hamack is right in excluding from con- 
sideration the great passages (cited earlier in this 
article) in which the conscious will of Jesus is 
represented as determining the destiny of men. 
But it is not a question to be decided merely by 
quoting utterances which explicitly and formally 
put Him into the gospel as He preached it, or by 
refusing to accept them as authentic. The real 
question is whether we have proof that Jesus 
became to His disciples a ‘religious object’ during 
His earthly life, and whether their experience in 
that matter was the effect of His conscious will as 
He by teaching, miracle, example, and direct 
moulding of their life formed them into the nucleus 
of that community in which He intended the 
Kingship of God to be realized. Have we any 
right to limit *His gospel’ to His recorded words 
of formal teaching, addressed to the multitudes, if 
we find that the whole eftect of His ‘ training of 
the twelve’ was to replace their Jewish religion 
with a religious attitude towards God which 
depended upon their attitude towards Him ? 

4 . The method of Jesus.— This, which is a purely 
historical as well as a vital religious inquiry, we 
must now deal with. It will be best to do so by 
considering the matter in relation to the^ three 
functions of personal founders described in the 
opening section of this article. The appearance of 
repetition, when the following statements are com- 
pared with the discussion of the consciousness of 
Jesus, will be lessened if it be remembered, as 
already explained, that we are here considering 
the other side of the central fact (the founding 01 
the Christian relimon), viz. the religious conscious- 
ness of the disci^es of Jesus. We must sea the 
experience through which the first disciples passed 
as the conscious will of Jesus took effect upon 
their relations with God, if we would understand 
the method of the founder. 

( 1 ) The seme of Bach personal founder 

has dealt with the human sense of need. He has 
interpreted it, intensified it, and sought to satisfy 
it. He has revealed what he saw to be the tme 
and supreme values of human experience, glorified 
them, and sought to make them the actual pos- 
session of his mllowers. What did His disciples 
receive from Jesus in this way? 

(a) They came to Him from a race for which, as 
a whole, the religious was the supreme view of 
life. Moreover, they came with minds and hearts 
afiame from the stern, passionate, convinced, and 
convincing preaching of John the Baptist. His 
announcement of the approaching Kingdom pre- 
pared them for the King. In Jesus they found 
another who, like John, was absorbed wholly in 
the thought of that supreme crisis, and He too 
announced the Kingdom. But they found many 
great differences in His method and outlook. 
These differences are not exhausted by spring 
of His geniality, breadth, sympathy, social in- 
terest, and so forth. For He was also stem, 
definite, authoritative, exacting. His disciples 
found themselves involved by their discipieship in 
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new personal relations with the living, present, 
and insistent will of God. Jesus did not, like the 
Baptist, postpone that Kingship bo an outer cabas* 
trophic event. He makes them feel that they 
have to do with God now, as He is dealing with 
them now. This lies at the heart even of the 
Lord’s Prayer, every clause of which involves the 
idea of God’s present action in our human life, 
even though it may have an eschatological back* 
ground. The presence of God is involved in all 
that He says about prayer, against anxiety, con- 
cerning the Father’s love, in the call to repent- 
ance, to faith, to self-sacrifice. In spite of the 
eschatological element in His sayings, through 
which He taught them to cherish the expectation 
of the future acts of God, we must see in these 
records their memory of the awe, the humility, 
the confidence towards God, the sense of His 
actual Kingship which Jesus awoke in their souls. 

(5) Jesus also took up the Baptist’s call to re- 
pentance. But His disciples found that with Him 
this meant a change more profound than any 

K het had ever sought to efiect, for no prophet 
ever learned it as they^ did from the Messiah 
Himself (cf. Mt 13^'^^’)* This repentance was some- 
thing which He wrought in them by His whole 
continuous treatment of them as well as by an 
explicit preliminary call. They learned from Him 
the depth and subtlety of their sin. Apart alto- 
gether from lessons about outward sin, which 
He rather assumed that they already knew from 
the Law (Hk 10^®^*), they were taught to see dead- 
liest guilt in self-righteousness and self-seeking 
and unbelief. On these matters they received, 
and have preserved in these records, the most 
penetrating and heart-breaking experiences. For 
His words created the Christian world by first 
making history in their own souls. The teachings 
gathered together in the Sermon on the Mount 
were addressed to them as disciples, and cannot he 
understood if viewed as spoken to all and sundry 
—a drifting, excited crowd (Mt 5^). Hot only was 
Peter first encouraged to become a permanent fol- 
lower in an hour or moral agony (Lk but he 
was repeatedly compelled to deeper knowledge of 
the distance of his heart from the ideal of his 
Master (Mt 20^- 26«“8» 

[cf. Lk 26®^' ^). The stoty of continuous 

moral training revealed in that series of passages ex- 
pressed'only in part the effect which Jesus produced 
upon the disciples when He thus proved to them 
how searching is that spirit of penitence to which 
He summoned them. In the conversions of Levi 
the publican, of Zacchmns, of the woman that was 
a sinner, there must have been powerful emotional 
crises. And the disciples were witnesses of these, 
and learners from them. They saw and felt the 
extending effect of the personality of Jesus upon 
the moral consciousness of susceptible souls. On 
the positive side, we may note that He taught 
them to repent, and got them to repent, by de- 
manding the attitude of a little child (Mt 18^^*), 
by measuring their sin with the most terrible of 
all standards, the principle of absolute mercy 
(Mt by insisting, that the essential 

spirit of the Kingdom in whicn they now began to 
hve was that of service, unshrinking, unselfish, 
and complete (Mt 20®®“®®}, which cannot be rendered 
except by the penitent. He confronted them with 
the call to love as God loves the unworthy and 
uncongenial (Mt 5^-^®). He even taught them 
that this inner moral revolution must be carried 
in upon the deepest impulses and apparently most 
natural and prevalent desires of human nature 
(Mt 19^®*^®* It is impossible to measure the 
work of Jesus in founding the new and final 
religion unless We see in these mere excerpts from 
Htp wealth of mateiial im all four 'Gpspels, not the 


quiet, placid teaching of a Rabbi, but the active 
penetrating spirit, the conscious will, of their 
Lord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
and insistently, deeper and deeper, into the heart, 
conscience, and will of the disciples. And they 
were thus actually taught, or the world could never 
have heard of them or Him. They learned from 
Him that the fundamental need of man is not 
primarily a God who can give His people the out- 
ward conditions of happiness, but this — a new 
moral relation with the noly will of the actual and 
living God. And Jesus made them feel that need 
while He was there in the flesh, or they could not 
have seen or felt His meaning and power when He 
came to them in the Spirit. 

(2) How the need was satisfied* — The second 
matter of inquiry as to a personal founder is this 
— What function did He exercise in meeting the 
need which He revealed in so intense a light ? Did 
He actually give them the new relation with God 
for which penitence is at once the preparation and 
the passionate outcry ? It is plain from the Syn- 
optics alone that they saw in Him a superhuman 
Man (see above on His consciousness). He was 
the Son of Man, He worked miracles of healing, 
He overcame the power of evil spirits, and even 
bound the strong man, the devil himself. He 
spoke on things human and divine with authority 
unmistakable, and announced the laws of the 
Kingdom of (iod. The religious results were not 
what they came to he after the Resurrection, hut 
they were in kind the same. They found Him 
to be a fountain of the grace of God. No doubt 
the idea of saving the lost (Lk 19^® !i Mt 18“ [un- 
certain text]) may have eschatological implicates, 
as the word ‘ salvation ’ continues to have even in 
Paul’s Epistles. But we cannot get rid of the fact 
that in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal son Jesus described His own 
present conduct as He pursued and received those 
I who became His disciples. The fact that the re- 
corded words of explicit forgiveness were addressed 
to strangers (Mk 2®* » and }1, Lk 7^*®®) must not 
obscure the underlying fact that all who became 
a^ociated with Him entered into that state of for- 
giveness. It is true that He glowingly describes 
the willingness of the Father to receive, and the 
supreme ioy in heaven over, the repentant. But 
His own disciples had that grace of heaven mani- 
fested to them in the will of Jesus towards them. 
He treated those as penitent who followed Him, 
and His followers He treated as under the King- 
siiip of God, enjoying the love of the Father be- 
cause they were under His own will and objects of 
His own love. This comes out more clearly if 
we recall, in its significance for their religious ex- 
perience, the kind and extent of submission which 
He exacted and they yielded to Him. The very 
symbols and metaphors employed to describe their 
relations to Him and His functions towards them 
are significant. Thus He is the Shepherd and 
thw His flock (Mt lO^® 25»®, Lk 16^ 12®®, Jn 10“- “), 
and therein encourages them to remember the 
OT conception of Jahweh as Shepherd (Ps 23^ 
80^, la 40“, Ezk 34“* ®®), He is the builder of the 
new temple, i.e. the community which shall take 
Israel’s place (Mt 16^, Jn 2^®), for He is *more 
than the temple ’ (Mt 12®). He is the sower, and 
the souls whom He gathers to Himself are the 
harvest of God (Mt cf. 9®^**). In all these 

metaphors we must note the gulf between shepherd 
and sheep, builder and house, sower and gram, as 
if they must be made to feel that this difference 
lies between Him and them, and yet that it is His 
love. His msdom, His powerful care and control, 
that is their sujDreme nope. He does for them 
what the moral msight of a true penitent would 
ask from God. Even more strikingly. He is the 
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Lord who appoints to every man his task, as a beginning and end of the record (Lk 6«, Mk 
slave-owner deals with the slaves who are his pro- presents one side. The words of Jesus (Mt 16*^) 
perty (Mt 19*® 25^^), who returns to judge indicate that in His view the recognition of HLs 

them, and for whose return as the consummation Messiahship was a religious experience of the 
of human destiny the disciples of Jesus must wait highest character, in which Peter had been brought 
in eagerness, faithfulness, and faith. These meta- into relation with the Father. It is quite certain 
phors are added to the positive fundamental asser- that they entered into the new life of prayer, or 
tions of Messiah-King, Son of Man, final Judge, we could never have received their record of His 
mysterious Servant of Jahweh doomed to death, man^ teachings on that central matter. No less 
whose tremendous force is felt with increasing certain is it that, as they thus sought communion 
awe as they watch Him move along His strange with the Father, the constant presence, the search- 
and unexpected path to His death. But, while ing spirit, the authoritative commands (Mt 
the latter group of ideas are present to their and the whole personal atmosphere of the Messiah 
minds, now as startling enigmas and anon as more and Son of God conditioned in the deepest way 
startling explanations of Jesus, the former group their thought of God and their endeavours after a 
are those which describe His actual will as it takes realized fellowship with Him. The vagueness of 
effect upon their present eg[)erience. Therefore, the matter at this point is obviously natural on 
they have given up all for ELis sake (Mt 19*^), are the orthodox view. For, if the gospel must, in 
ready, as He assumed, to meet persecution and Christ’s own view, contain Himself aa essential 
even death for His sake (Mt 5^®** [cf. Gess, Christi to it, it was inevitable that this should not become 
Person und Werk^ i. 15 f.], Mt 20*®). They learn clear to His disciples, nor the form of religious 
to believe in Him as the Messiah-King (Mt experience which He alone could make possible 

and, when they reach this measure of insight, become realized, until His relations with them 
Jesus rejoices because He sees now the new com- had passed through all stages and reached that 
munity established through which the Kingdom climax at which alone the full situation could 
of God is made actual on the earth. He sees in come into view. It is those who hold that the 
that confession of Him the work of God’s grace personal religion of Jesus Himself was meant by 
(‘ my Father ’) in their hearts. Then it is that the Him to become the religion of every man, and that 
deeper teaching not only about His death, but He did not think of entering into their religious 
about their relation to Him, begins to find expres- consciousness except as an inspiring teacher and 
sion (Mk (Much of the material in Mt 10 example, who cannot explain the absence from the 

probably belongs to this later period.) Now it Gospms of any proof that the disciples felt, then 
begins to appear that their devotion to Him is a and there, the presence of the Kingdom, the full 
matter of which even disciples may he ten^ted to force of the new life and its joy. For this His 
be ashamed (Mk 8®®, Mt 10®*** 11® 26®®, Ko F®). martyr death was not necessary. That event 
Now there is a gospel which they may begin to could only add a glow of pathos — but why not of 
preach even at the cost of life (Mk 8®®). Now despair? — to a picture of perfect relations with 
Jesus begins to speak of a cross (Mk 8®^, Mt 16*^, God which life alone could reveal and death could 
Lk 9*®) which they may be called on to carry to only blot out. 

their own execution. (It is obvious that this ii. The expekibnce of the disciples after 
language cannot be reflexion from a later date, the Hesuebection.— This is not the place to 
for then the minds of Christians were absorbed in attempt a history of the apostolic Church. Our 
another view of the ctoss and spoke of being * cnici- task is to set forth as briefly as possible some of 
fled with ’ Christ [Gal 2*®], and of dying with Him, those elements, described in the apostolic literature, 
not of healing each an independent cross.) And which constituted the Church as a community, 
He is said to have spoken of His drawing the world whose existence is founded on conscious reeonoiiia- 
to Himself by being * lifted up’ (Jn 12®*). bion with God, conscious possession of His Spirit, 

(3) Their inchoate thought of His We and that through faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 

nowhere find in the Gospels an explicit statement Son of God. 

regarding the personal religious experience of the i. The Resurrection faith,— It is universally 
disciples. All that fullness of the inner life which admitted that the inchoate community left by 
created the rest of the NT writings (and in a sense Jesus at His crucifixion had no basis in their brief 
the Synoptic Gospels too) is absent from the story intercourse with Jesus for continuance as a com- 
of their intercourse with Him in the days of His munity. They were not organized for political 
flesh. They have preserved the records of their action. Nor was their religious experience definite 
unbelief, their quarrelling, their selfish ambition, and strong enough to give them a distinct con- 
their blindness to His meaning, their readiness to sciousness or glace withm the system of the Jewish 
forsake or deny Him when the supreme stress Church. Their later conduct towards a universal 
came. But they do not speak of their joy or peace gospel proves this. As an experience it was, as 
or hope. It is evident that those were transition we have seen, real, but bound up with and de]^n- 
days from the arid, hungering life of the Jewish dent upon the presence of Jesus with them, and un- 
world of that time to the exultant hearts that released from Jewish bonds. When He lay dead, 
were later filled with the Spirit and presence of their faith was ready to die. They allowed out- 
the Risen Christ and of God in Him. They do not aiders to bury Him (Joseph of Arimathea [Mk 
make clear how they thought of the Father as 15^] ; Jn 19®® adds Nicodemus). The stoiy of two 
Jesus taught them, nor what that dawn of forgive- of them, according to Lk 24^®"**| gives a vivid and 
ness and peace was as they walked with eyes of realistic picture of their attitude of mind, as 
trust and awe fastened upon this imperious yet persons who retained a gracious memory of Jesus 
tender Master of their souls. But certainly they without hope. The grief which all the Gospels 
had begun to feel a religious joy in His fellowship, depict, the story of Thomas, the moral perplexity 
a religious reverence for His mighty will displayed of Peter, the evident preparation for a permanent 
in deeds and words of superhuman power (Mt ll"^'®® burial, combine to illustrate a situation which the 
12?*® 13^®**, Lk 10*®^, Mk 9®, Jn 1*^ [cf, 1 Jn 1^* whole history of human experience would compel 
16“*'^®]) ; and, as we have seen, we must assume us to expect as the only natural one. Moreover, 
that His continuous and ever deepening instruction tiiere was a particular religious view of the situation 
in the nature of the penitent, consecrated, and which must have stained even the inevitable despair 
faithful life did seiase their wills and change their with shame and dismay. For an ancient law which 
hearts. The story of Peter’s contrition at the was perfectly famiHar to them, and which, indeed. 
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made all crucifixion a matter of peculiar horror to 
the Jewish imagination, asserted that a man who 
was executed, or exposed in death, on a cross was 
proved hy that very event to have been accursed of 
God (Dt 2128, Ac 5^^-, Gal 3^»; cf. 1 Co ‘a 
Messiah crucified I *)- These facts are named here 
not for an apologetic purpose, hut to account for 
the fact that practically all scholars, from Strauss 
onward, have held that the Christian Church could 
have risen only when the disciples came to have 
the Resurrection faith. What produced that faith 
is the matter in dispute, a discussion of which would 
involve critical details and a philosophy of miracle 
too prolonged for this article. But it was this sudden 
conviction that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
that thrilled the despairing disciples with new life. 

2. The Holy Spirit. — Another event occurred in 
the experience of the community which is known 
as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
matter is accurately described in Ac 2 or not (cf. 
Jn 20*2), something happened early in the history 
of the disciples which made the language of Paul 
about the Spirit intelligible j and the Book of Acts 
is pervaded by the atmosphere and psychological 
effects of it. The coming of the Spirit meant that 
the power of God had come upon them. This 
power was manifested in various ways, some of 
them now obscure. Miracles and other forms of 
endowment {xa^pto'iJ.aTa) were the result of His 
presence (see H. Gunkel, Die Wirhungen des keil. 
Geistes^i Gfittingen, 1909; L F. Wood, The Spirit 
of God in Bib, Lit , , London, 1904). It was natural, 
and the records show it, that at first there should 
be much confusion of mind among the disciples on 
a subiect so new and startling as the conscious 
indwelling of God in the hearts of a human com- 
munity. But it rapidly became clear that this 
experience meant that Jesus Christ Himself was 
still in living contact with them. They were— -to 
use William James’s striking word — * co-conscious’ 
with Him in this overwhelming suffusion of their 
hearts with a superhuman divine power. 

3. Christ of history and of experience. — The 
disciples had no intellectual difficulty about the 
transition from * the Christ of history to the Christ 
of experience/ with which modem thought has 
concerned itself so deeply. On the one hand, they 
believed that the same Jesus whom they had 
known in the flesh had appeared to them after His 
death, and that the experience of the Spirit’s 
power was the fulfilment of His promise (Ac 
2®^, Jn 1428 16’), and therefore the proof in their 
own life that they were under control of the same 
conscious will that dominated them in His earthly 
days. Even Paul, when he defends his authority 
as an apostle, claims to have ‘seen Jesus* (1 Co 9^; 
cf. 15®). For him this conscious will (God, the 
spirit of God, Christ, the spirit of Christ, Bo 8^*“) 
that rules him is the will of the historical person- 
ality whom they all knew as Jesus. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have assumed that there 
was a continiuty in the course and nature of their 
religious experience itself. It is a strange feature 
of the early addresses of Peter, and true to this 
view of the situation, that he does not represent 
the primary disciples, all of whom had been with 
Jesus (Ac ^ »), as having now for the first 
time received the forgiveness of sins ; and there is 
no record of their having been baptized at this 
time. Repentance, baptism, forgiveness, are pro- 
claimed to others (Ac 2®®** 3^®* **), but are pxesup- 
po^d as already characteristics of *the disciples.’ 
This can only mean that they cannot deny or 
igttom the past blessings which they had enjoyed 
in His outward presence. What was obscure oas 
been made cle^, what was inchoate is fulfilled. 
The Messiahship of Jesus is now openly established 
by transcendent acts of God on Him and in them. 


It has been made a difficulty that the Kingdom of 
God of which Jesus spoke so much seems to dis- 
appear from their vocabulary. But the fact remains 
and is now reflected in their use of the term ‘ Lord’ 
as applied to Jesus. His Lordship over them, so 
real and potent and glad, is the Kingship of God I 
In Paul’s language the term ‘ salvation’ takes the 
place of ‘kingdom’ (Ac 282®, Ro 1^®) — or ‘grace’ 
(Ro 52), or ‘ life,’ ‘ eternal life ’ (Ro 5^’- 2^). The pre- 
vailing Johannine term is ‘ eternal life.’ They are 
all used now in a presential and now in an eschato- 
logical sense. 

4. The experience of union with God.— William 
James said : 

‘ We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self through which saving expertenaes come, a 
positive content of religious experience which, it seems to me, 
IS literally and objeotively true as far as it goes ’ {The Varieties 
of Religious Expeidenee, London, 1902, p. 616). 

This may be set beside the still more penetrating 
statement of another American thinker : 

‘That which can happen only with the consciousness of €lod 
is an act of God’ (W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, London, 1912, p. 440). 

These assertions may be held true of religion at 
every grade of its development. But they receive 
their full illustration, and, indeed, have been made 
possible, only by their complete fulfilment in the 
experience of the community founded by Christ. 
It is, of course, impossible to distinguish the higher 
from the lower types of religious experiences by 
the mere intensity of subjective emotional ex- 
perience. It is the historical setting and moral 
(Qualities of that experience that make one re- 
ligion greater than another, and the religion of 
Christ the supreme fact which it is. The im- 
measurable force of the apostles’ witness in the 
history of the world arises from the following 
among other facts. 

{a) The greatness of it, — The ‘wider Self’ with 
whom the believers were in contact was conceived 
in terms which had not been attained before and 
have not been surpassed. The living God, Creator, 
Snstainer, Father, is described in a series of mag- 
nificent statements of Paul (Ac l72»-28, Ro 
11®®'®®, Col 1, Eph 1), and no less clearly though 
less elaborately by other writers (Jn He P^). 
Throughout the apostolic literature it is assumed 
that He is personal, holy, and righteous, whose 
hatred of sm is absolute (Ro I-32®), and whose 
purpose with man is glorious. Those conceptions 
were not scientific or theological in form or origin. 
They were derived from the past life and thought 
of the Jewish people. They had been confirmed oy 
the teaching of Jesus. But they were now driven 
deep into the human consciousness by the im- 
measurable power of the new range of experience. 
Eveir word and phrase by which they describe the 
new life is a witness to some new form of the 
divine action upon human nature, which trans- 
formed everything. Hence we hear of it as a new 
birth (Jn 3®, 1 Jn 3®), as a new creation (2 Co 6^’, 
Gal 6^®), as dying to the past life of sin, weakness, 
fear (Ro 6®^*, Col Gal 2®® 6^*), as entering into 
light after darkness (1 Jn 1® 2^^, Eph 6®®^-), liberty 
after bondage (Gal 4®* ’ 5^), and so on. Thus the 
change is often described in terms which are 
used for the vital and fundamental conditions of 
human existence. Men who are convicted of sin 
are yet living in the conscious fellowship and peace 
of the living and personal God. 

(&) The Mvim power as conditioned, — ^TMs new 
form of religious consciousness can be fuRy under- 
stood only in and through its ethical qualities. 
The mysucal experience is there, indeed, for no- 
where in religious literature is the emotional ele- 
ment more intense than in the NT. It is a divine 
power, it is divine life, it is the divine spirit, 
which has come upon them and swept them into 
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ecstasies of joy and rapture. There are signs that 
many of them (even Paul [2 Co 12^^-]) were carried 
into abnormal psychic conditions. The scenes 
said to have occurred at Pentecost (Ac 2), many 
of the incidents connected with demons (e.^^,, Ac 
19^^^*), as well as Paul’s discoursing of ‘tongues’ 
and other phenomena (1 Co 12^^), prove this S)un- 
dantly enough. For these things many parallels 
can be found elsewhere in the history of religious 
experience. The new thing, or the excellent thing, 
in the NT religion is that the experience of the 
universal presence and power of God (the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of God, Ito 8^"^^ Jn 14-16) is 
conditioned rationally, ethically, and historically. 
This was no mere inflow of inexplicable energy 
from an unknown source, no afflatus which breathes 
upon the soul from mystical * caves of the winds.’ 
Yet nothing is taken from its mystery, its serious- 
ness, its intensity, its solemn awe. These qualities 
are simply relieved of their ‘ blindness,’ their mere 
inscrutability, by the conditions under which the 
mystic union with God is realized. Mysticism^ is 
delivered from its sheer darkness and filled with 
real meaning. For the work of God in the soul is 
led up to by the word of the gospel which is ad- 
dressed at once to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the heart. There is no demand for asceticism 
or for prolonged technical self-discipline, such as 
the mystery-religions, es;pecially in the following 
century, demanded. It is assumed that ail men 
must tnink, indeed, to become Christian ; but the 
simplest man may think well enough to understand 
the personal relations into which a personal God 
is calling him. And then he will find, as Paul 
showed the untutored Galatians as well as the 
philosophers of the University of Athens, that the 
fundamental laws of righteousness and love, repent- 
ance and faith, are those under which the divine 
will deals with the human, and the human must 
deal with the divine. Hence we are not surprised 
to find that Paul speaks in Romans (3^®*) of the 
righteousness of God as an efi’ective fact, a living 
force, in human experience; just as the same 
apostle no less than tfohn (1 Jn 4’*^*) speaks of love 
— for God, who is working in us and begetting His 
children among us, has commended His love towards 
us and has proved that He is love. 

(c) The Jmtoric Christ as related to these condi- 
tions . — The whole effect of that word of the gospel 
is to teach men that it is God who is now invading 
the individual life, that tlie divine is pressing in a 
new way and under purely moral conditions upon 
the human. The gospel is an appeal to men, not 
to scale the heights of God, but to submit to the 
influence of God% ^race which is His very spirit and 
presence, an experienced force, in the inner depths 
of the soul. But this new religious attitude and 
experience, constituting the substance of the new 
religion, has been intelligible,^ and therefore is 
possible as a programme of spiritual historyi be- 
cause it is organically connected with the fact that 
in Christ the divine has invaded man’s history, 
personally, definitely. Every phase of the gospel 
of divine grace is linked -with His name. It is the 
deeds of God in Him, in His historic consciousness 
and experience, that form at once the revelation of 
the quality of God’s will and the moral ground of 
His new and supreme appeal to man’s reason, con- 
science, and heart. For the primary disciples this 
sense of union with God could be explained only by 
the continuance of the power of Jesus, now exalted 
as Christ, to exert His supreme iimuence upon 
human nature. And the Church has never been 
content with any other explanation. 

(«2) Universaiism and JParonsia . — ^The religion of 
Jesus Christ, being of this nature, was inherently 
a universal religion. It required a great stmggle 
in the primitive Church before the full meaning of 


this fact was grasped and its consequences were 
accepted. Into that story we need not enter here 
Nor 18 it necessary to do ^more than point out in a 
few words that the eschatological view, which ex- 
pected the speedy manifestation (Parousia) of Christ, 
did not prevent the development of the universal- 
istic view of the gospel. The former was a view of 
the future, the latter was made an experience in the 
present. The old antinomy, which was, as we have 
seen, in the consciousness of Jesus Himself, was 
now present to the faith of His Church. It is easy 
to exaggerate the religious and ethical effect of the 
eager waiting for the return of Christ, the coming 
of the Man from heaven. Potent as that hope was, 
it did not destroy the diligence of a man like Paul 
or hinder (rather it greatly helped) the rapid spread 
of the new religion. Yet we see in Paul’s later 
epistles (when his own death drew near) how a 
world programme seemed to open before him, whose 
outlines could not be tilled in within a brief space 
of time (Christ the Head of the Church, 1 Co 12, 
Eph, Col). And the Fourth Gospel, as well as 
1 John, represents an efibrt not to forsake tliat 
hope, but to see it through the medium of an experi- 
ence which means that CJhrist is here and His people 
already live in Him. Just as, in the Gospels, He is 
confessed as Messiah, and accepts the confession as 
springing from God, yet was not declared as Messiah 
in fullness of power; just as He spoke also of the Son 
of Man as there where He forgave sins and sought 
the lost, yet announced that the Son of Man would 
be seen coming on the clouds of heaven ; mat as in 
some parables He spoke as if the kingdom were 
there, and in others as if it were still to come ; so did 
His apostles afterwards stniggle with the same 
double view, now raised to a hi^ier plane of experi- 
ence. Having seen Him after death, declared as 
Messiah, and having received ample proof that He 
was now in the spirit, the true Lord, the actual 
energy of their lives (Gal 2*®, Eph 3*®®-), they yet 
still waited for His appearing (Ph 3®®) ; He was 
manifested and is yet to be manifested (1 Jn 
3^“®). Perhaps this principle is the only one on 
which the moral and spiritual evolution of the race 
could proceed. 

lY. Jjssus Cbrist and the moral re- 
generation OF 3(AN^-—i. The Christian Church 
as a moral agency. — ^No one can reasonably 
dispute the statement that Christianity has 

E roved itself the highest ethical force in the 
istory of man. Other religions have exercised 
their own measure of noble influence, but their 
positive contributions have been less brood and pure 
and elevating, and they have adopted as inherent 
elements certain principles which have sadly limited 
their moral beneficence — e.g., the j^simism of 
karma as retained by Buddhism and Its insistence 
on unlimited asceticism as essential ; also the ab- 
sence of an assured faith in the mercy of God. 
and the fatalistic element, as well as the moral 
insufficiency of Muhammad’s personal character, in 
Islam. These defects are alike fundamental and 
fatal to those systems. The Christian Church, 
as an organized historical institution, has failed to 
prove itself an ideally perfect moral agency. It has 
often been ruled by the earthly mind ; it has often 
misinterpreted its moral task in the world; its 
officials have often adopted the methods of Satan 
for promoting the Kingdom of God. Y et it has done 
more than any other organization in history to hold 
before the conscience of mankind the ideal of 
human character and destiny. It has carried in its 
memory of Christ, in its very ritual of baptism and 
the Lord*s Supper, in its permanent forms of wor- 
ship, in its gr^ and vifcm pnncmle of an appeal 
through Scripture to the mind of Christ as revealed 
to and in the apostolic consciousness, the perma- 
nent motive and standards of self-criticism, con- 
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brition, and reformation. This means that Jesus 
Christ remains in the life of the Church not as a far- 
off memory growing more dim and less effective 
upon the conscience of the Church and mankind, as 
time flows, bub as a living judge and unexhausted 
source of moral propulsion. Let us consider Him 
as the supreme personal force in the moral history 
of man. 

2. The ethical teachings of Jesus.—* The first 

appeal is naturally made to the teachings of Jesus, 
which have been explored with extraordinary 
minuteness to discover their personal and social 
application. Two things have gradually become 
clear which modify the nature of that appeal. (1) 
The first is that He abolished all dependence on 
outward ceremony as a means of salvation. Jesus 
revealed the ethical nature of man’s reli^ous rela- 
tions. The same principles of faith andlove unite 
men with one another and with God. Even wor- 
ship of God is a moral act, and God’s readiness to 
answer is compared with the attitude of good par- 
ents to their children (Mt 6^^* 7” ; cf. Lk 

igi-8^ jjj 4m), (2) The second is that Jesus did 
not, except for illustration, deal with the concrete 
details or life, and that He did not announce an 
organized system of laws. The only matter in which 
He approached the method of statutory legislation 
was that of marriage (Mk 10^'^ ^ Mt 19®***)— a fact 
which is of the utmost significance for the funda- 
mental nature of that institution in His community. 
His teachings are occasional, fragmentary. They 
penetrate to the fundamental principles of con- 
duct, rather to the inner spirit, the secret self- 
determinations of man. For example, take His 
words about love (Mt 5'*®'^, Mk 12^®^, Mt 22®'^"^®}, 
purity of motive (Mb 6®* 25®^'®^, Mk 720-235^ 

service (Mk 10^"^, Mt 25®^'^®), forgiveness (Mt 
1816-®®), faithfulness (Mt 24^-« 25^^'®®), sacrifice (Mk 
g84*87 g43-48 1017-80^^ ^tc. He uses proverbs, parables, 

aradoxes, or mere simple illustrations, as well as 

irect commands, to state these principles, to make 
them distinct and impressive, to startle His hearers 
from the moral somnolence induced by their tradi- 
tional habits of thought and evasions of severe 
moral issues, to show His principles at work in con- 
crete social relations. In all this we note a certain 
finality which makes His principles inevitable for 
the human conscience of all ages and circumstances, 
a certain urgency^ which m^es them impressive, 
solemn ; and He binds them as ethical statements tx) 
religion as their final explanation, justification, and 
sanction. He takes the great principle of reward 
and punishment to the heart of all His teaching. 
But He makes it appear that these are not acm- 
dental, external, andf confusing to the conscience. 
The reward and penalty come from God and are 
part of the history of the Kingdom and of the indi- 
vidual soul. The moral order of the universe is at 
once established and revealed through them. 

3. His personal character. — In addition to the 

teaching of Jesus we must take account of His 
personal character as a moral force. It is true that 
the direct appeals to that character in the ordinary 
relations of life in apostolic literature are few (cf. 
Ac 10®®, 2 Co 10^ 1 P But on every page we 

see its searching and inexpressible infiuence. The 
picture of that holy and merciful life is ever before 
their eyes and is cherished in their hearts. In the 
Gospels it is preserved for us simply, directly, with 
such unity of spirit in its apparently divergent or 
even contradictory elements that it has won for it- 
sdf a position of majesty, a strange and irresistible 
authotity over the imagination, if not yet over the 
will, of the human race. He stands Wore the 
world as hatrinoniting in His own will with the 
perfection of self-mastery-— for He was tempted to 
the utmost, yet sinless-^such contrasts as these : 
it) the consciousness of high and. even superhuman 


station united with the will to obey unto death, 
unresisting and unafraid ; (2) the nobility and 
dignity of a great mind and powerful wall united 
with simplicity and lowliness of life ; (3) severity of 
the utmost in His purity, frankness of the least 
compromising in His truth, united with tenderness, 
pity, and comprehending sympathy ; (4) the clear, 
relentless perception, exposure, and hatred of man’s 
sin united witli the unfaltering resolution to be 
Himself the Saviour of man. Such a character was 
itself a revelation of the ideal humanity, and has 
since these Gospels were written ruled the hearts of 
men with royal supremacy. 

4. His character measured by His divinity. — 
But there was more than His teaching and more 
than His character as a perfect man. It might 
have seemed impossible that a character formed 
from such a consciousness as His should he of any 
avail for blind, selfish, earthly-minded, impulsive 
men. For His superhuman consciousness and His 
native sinlessness would open up a gulf between 
His achievement of moral glory and man’s con- 
tinuous and dismal failure which no man could 
cross, the very sight of which would crush all faith 
and hope with the weight of personal despair. But 
the picture of Christ’s moral quality is set before us 
in the light of His Incarnation ana His redeeming 
purpose in life and in death. Passages like 2 Go 8® 
and Ph 2®®* show that the pre-existence of Christ 
was not for the apostles what certain E-itschlians 
have too often represented it to he — an empty and 
unethical idea. On the contrary, it is the eternal 
will of the Son of God, His ‘ grace,’ His * mind,’ 
that are revealed in His self-emptying and im- 
poverishment. It is not the limited though noble 
sacrifice of a man that is seen in Him by the faith 
of the Christian Church. It can only be measured 
by the movement of His will from the throne to the 
cross. When the Word became flesh, His glory 
was beheld, the glory of grace and truth ( Jn and, 
when He was seen and handled, it was the Word 
of life that stood revealed (1 Jn 1^“^), When the 
author of Hebrews refers to the Incarnation (2^^*^®), 
we cannot miss the effect of contemplating the Son 
of God as He chose to partake or the flesh and 
blood in which all the children share, and to become 
in all things like unto His brethren. When in 
1 Peter we read of the lamb without blemish (P®), 
of His patient endurance of shame and pain (2®^'®®), 
of the purpose of His suffering once for all (3^®), we 
cannot hut realize that the writer is thinking 
not of a man, hut of the divine being who entered 
into human life in His own fuU and holy will of 
love. When in Paul’s writings we read of Him 
^who loved me and gave himself up for me’ 
(Gal 2®®), of his own desire to know the fellowship 
of His sufiferings (Ph 3^®), of Christ’s love which 
constrained him (2 Co 6^*^), from which no pang or 
shame can separate him (Ro 8®®), we realize all the 
time that this is the love of a divine being. The 
whole subsequent history of the Church shows that 
the inner secret of that spell which the name of 
Jesus Christ has cast upon man’s heart lies in this 
view of His character as that of one whose eternal 
holiness and love became active among men and 
for men. Many good men have suffered for their 
fellow-men. Patriotism and friendship, stem devo- 
tion to duty and a certain royal self-respect, have 
produced their myriad martyrs of varied degrees of 
worth. But they are men entangled without their 
will in human relations, and rising worthily to their 
task. Here is the picture of one whose sinless life, 
whose love, whose will to serve and even to die, is 
more than human, and who is, of His own will, set 
into the entanglements of man’s moral situation for 
man’s deliverance. His very difference from us 
gives moral sublimity to His deliberate and merci- 
ful self-union with us. 
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5. The will of God revealed as the ultimate 
ground of moral ideals. — The ethical value and 
force of the story of Christ is not yet fully stated. 
Another element, the greatest and most potent of 
all, is involved in it. 

(а) A permanent problem in the history of 
morality. — That we may estimate aright its true 
significance, let us recall one of the central problems 
of the higher ethical systems of different ages, which 
have often penetratea far into the heart of virtue 
and have tried to picture the perfect man. Aristotle 
did so, and discovered that the virtuous man is 
alone capable of true happiness. But he was ap- 
parently baffled by the fact that he cannot be 
pictured as attaining the ideal in our world because 
the environment proves hostile. There ought to be 
a relation of * perfect virtue’ and ‘perfect life.’ 
But the latter fails even the best of men, either 
through misfortune in life or through the close of 
life itself in death. The Stoics faced the same 
situation, and their very name means for us in Eng- 
lish what it does because they girded themselves 
to meet it not merely in speculation but in practical 
life, by the discipline not merely of the mind but of 
the will. They sought their sure guide to virtue and 
peace in an appeal to the Reason which informs the 
universe as a whole. Y et, just because their vision 
of this Reason was won only by the severe labour 
of elect souls, and they had no objective ground, 
but only an inner ana therefore indemonstrable 
conviction, their virtue lacked joy. It could not and 
did not become a social good, a wide and permanent 
force in history. In Kant, again, the same opposition 
between a very high conception of the good will 
and of duty and the actual situation of man appears. 
For he too saw—and more clearly, as the heir of 
Christian culture— -that in the ena virtue must find 
its justification in a universe made to harmonize 
with it. His solution lay in what from the meta- 
physician’s point of view must always appear as a 
violent use of the idea of a Deus ex machina. God 
must be conceived of as somehow and somewhere 
creating the perfect environment for the good will, 
that the need of happiness may be enjoyed. 
Hdffding, from a narrower vision and in the 
language of recent thought, puts the same problem 
when he says, ‘the conservation of value is the 
characteristic axiom of religion,’ and^ adds that, 
therefore, ‘ the religious problem also is concerned 
with the continuity of existence, although from a 
special point of view ’ {Philosophy of Meligiony Eng. 
tr., London, 1908, pp. 10, 13). The same principle 
or problem appears in the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the terms of practical religion. It created the 
drama of Job. It even produced the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The Psalms ring with its passion 
and wail. For Israel was confronted with the fact 
that the man who was righteous, who was conscious 
of integrity before the will of Jahweh, was yet left 
to the mischances of life and the doom of the grave, 
just like the virtuous man of Aristotle. Man needs 
for his clear and sure ^asp of the idea of goodness, 
and for its social fulfillment on a large scale, the 
assurance not only that the universe is ultimately 
in accord with it, but more definitely that the Will 
which rules history confirms and secures it finally 
and for ever, 

(б) Its solution in God's mil concerning Chrut, 
— ^According to the HT and the continuous faith 
of the Church since then, this supreme problem 
was solved in the story of Jesus Christ. For the 
whole ‘ fact of Christ ’ is viewed steadily as an act 
of God (Jn Gal 4*, He P"*). Outwardly this is 
depicted for us in the stories of His birth and 
His resurrection. Inwardly it is made certain {a) 
in His own consciousness of union with the will 
of God. That is not viewed either in the NT or 
in the faith of the Church, it Was not viewed by 


Jesus Himself, as the product of a pure human will 
(Mk 10^®, Mt 11”). It was the product in Him of 
the spirit of holiness, which became incarnate in 
Him (Eo P**), of the Logos incarnate in Him (Jn 
1^^), of the Son of God incarnate in Him (Ro 8*) by 
the wUl of God. (6) In His sacrifice on the Cross. 
For that event is distinctly and repeatedly described 
as the will and deed of God. Jesus Himself so 
regarded it when He spoke of being * delivered up 
into^ the hands of men ’ (Mk 9^'), of the Son of Man 
having come — being sent — to give His life as a 
ransom (Mk 10« #7 ; cf. Ac 2^), of His blood 
being shed to establish the new covenant of God 
with man (Mk 14^'^), and in the Agony (Mk j 
cf. Jn 10^®). The apostolic literature is full of this 
fact (Ro’5® 8®, Gal 4», 2 Co Ph 2\ 1 Jn 41® etc.). 
The supreme passage is Ro where God is 
described as having ‘ set fortli Jesus Christ,’ i.e. on 
the Cross, as a propitiation, whereby the righteous- 
ness of God became a realized and living force in 
history, (c) In His Resurrection, which is viewed 
always as the seal set by God Himself, in an act of 
transcendent power, upon the redeeming \York of 
Christ, and as the revelation to all men of the 
destiny of the sons of God (Ac 10*^’, 

Ro P, 1 Go 16, Eph Ph 3'®*-)* The Risen 
Christ is the full revelation of the ideal man, of 
the predestined triumph of believing liumanity 
(He 1 Co 16^"”). In the Book of Revelation 
the conception of the glory and power of Him who 
was dead and is alive for evermore fills the succes- 
sive scenes with their apocalyptic ^lendour. All 
these events, in their meaning for Christian faith, 
have proved themselves to be charged witli creative 
moral enerj^^, and have entered deep into the ethical 
history of Christendom. In them the very character 
of the Creator of the universe stands revealed, and 
His will concerning man is seen in action. In all 
of them His Imliness and what holiness means. His 
love and what love means, His mercy and its 
nature, His final purpose with man, are made 
known. The suggestions of nature, the premoni- 
tions of conscience, the yearnings of the spirit of 
man, have been insufficient guides. But the deeds 
of God in Christ have for a believing Church so 
revealed the righteousness and the love of God, in 
action upon the beliemng man, that the nature of 
righteousness and love stands clear, and the will of 
the Creator is proved to he concerned supremely 
with a realm oi spiritual beings in whom these 
shall he completely realized. All the risks and 
sacrifices of tfie virtuous man, all his implicit faith 
in a moral universe, are confirmed by the work of 
God in Christ. 

6. The moral foundations of the Church.^ — 
We have already seen that, in gathering His 
disciples into the nucleus of the new community of 
God upon earth, Jesus united them with Himself 
by the ethical bonds of penitence, trust, obedience, 
and hope. The apostolic communities ^ew up 
in various parts of the Roman Empire on the same 
foundation (Mt 16^®, 1 Co 3^'). These new social 
groups are fiUed with the consciousness of a divine 
rndwelling (1 Co 3*8, Ac 2*8-88 . Bo Col 
Jn 14-16) which they describe under the three 
names of God, Christ, and Spirit. They live in 
new ethical relations with Godf, and accordingly all 
human relationships appear in a new li^ht. A new 
form of moral consciousness has taken its place in 
human history. It was destined to pass through 
many outward phases, to wax and wane in alternate 
periods of clearness and confusion, of effective 
energy and feebleness. But, having the secret oi 
renewal wthin its own nature and in its connexion 
with the history of its origin and type, which is God 
in Christ, it has proved it^lf an inei^austibie source 
of light and power for all periods of culture and all 
races of man. In proportion as the religious life 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, 
and upon Christ’s character, word, and work, as the 
embodiment and manifestation of those deeds, it 
becomes aware again of its moral ideals and becomes 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful- 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon 
the social influence of the Church as a moral organ- 
ism. As a social group its outward moral in- 
fluence on the State and on all other social groups 
and institutions is based upon the principles of its 
own organization. Those principles are faith, love, 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser- 
vice towards one another. The Church as a dis- 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure 
of the intensity with which they are practised by 
the Church has always been the measure of the 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and 
co-operation have proved to be the most potent 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, 
their inner logic, has not yet been all read oft’ into 
the continual flux and change even of its own life. 
But the humanizing of man’s heart, the democra- 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his 
possessions and all * values ’ are the laboured, slow, 
and never completed efibrt to translate the ideals 
or principles which give the Church its own being 
into the organization of the whole world. And that 
rocess is slow and laboured, because the Church, 
eing composed of only partially enlightened human 
hearts, has found it so hard to understand itself, 
as well as because the ‘kingdoms of this world’ 
fight for the hostile principles on which they are so 
widely and firmly established (Mt Ko 13^“’'). 
From this aspect we can see the ethical meaning 
of the fight of Paul for the universality of the 
gospel against the Judaizers. It was a movement 
of the Spirit by which the will of Jesus in relation 
to the Kingdom, and the moral value of God’s 
deeds in Him, were translated into human action, 
and into the very organization of the Church. 
That all races, both sexes, every grade of social 
life, every quality of mind, should be baptized into 
Christ and become one body in Him, on the same 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice 
of righteousness and love, as He taught them (and, 
in His own work, fulfilled them), possible to the 
whole human family. The great idea of the 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become 
a historic force, only in communities which had 
begun to practise it across all these gulfs which 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope 
of the speedy return of Christ mercifully hid from 
the iraagination of the first Christians the length 
and breadth and height and depth of the task of 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of 
the will of God in Christ for the re-organization of 
society. But they did their work no less effectively. 
It is not the possession of any theory as to the ideal 
form of general society, whether politically or eco- 
nomically considered, that has given the Church 
its power. Where it has attempted to dictate such 
a form it has always incurred disaster. Its supreme 
function and power have come from the possession 
of those deepest principles of control by which the 
ambitions, passions, appetites, and convictions 
of men-^ut of these the forms of government 
and society §row-~are themselves regulated and 
directed withm its own life. These principles of 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility 
to the living Christ and its continuous dependence 
upon the manifestation of His will in ail the trans- 
actions of his earthly life. 

7. Eschatolo^ and morals,— The attempt of 
^me recent eschatologists to prove that the teach- 
ing of Jesus contains an view 

of conduct dictated by the expectation of the 
speedy establishment of the Kingdom of God in 


which the whole conditions of life would undergo 
a catastrophic change— deserves a few words. 
There is no teaching of Jesus which relieves men 
from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
man so interprets the words about hating one’s 
family (Lk 14^® ; cf. Mt 10®’), or applies to all men 
the demand made on the rich ruler (Mk 10®^), or 
understands that the forbidding of anxiety about 
clothing and food (Mt 6^^*) is the bidding of idle- 
ness, even for a season. Jesus could not have seen 
less clearly than Paul did that dishonour lies in 
the refusal to work (2 Th 3®’^®). The deep moral 
and religious principles underlying the commands 
about the laying up of treasure (Mt the 

deceitfulness of riches (Mt 13^), are frittered away 
by the idea that they were based upon an excited 
view of the imminence of the last day. The 
teaching about eunuchs (Mt is likewise 

misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
taken to mean that men should not marry be- 
cause the day of heaven is near when there shall 
be no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
contrary, our Lord assumes that men wUl have 
money to use for their almsgiving (Mt 6^^ 6^"^ 
26®^**, Lk 16^"^®), while such a passage as Lk 14^^* 
(with every mark of authenticity) assumes a con- 
dition of society in which money is still possessed 
by those w^hom He would instruct. His deepest 
teaching about love of enemies, service as the true 

t round of personal distinction and the basis of 
ivine rewards, the nature of lust, superiority to 
the joys of mere wealth, are not intelligible if read 
in relation to an unimaginable state of life follow- 
ing the great catastrophe, and far surpass the 
purview of a mere emergency legislation. They 
presuppose, and are relevant to, a continuation of 
human nature and of its social foundations, as we 
have them now. On the other hand, we must 
take account of the fact that in a certain sense 
all Christian ethics must be JnteriTnsethilc* The 
pilgrim spirit is the life of the Church. The final 
facts (rd l<r;^aTa) are always present to its conscious- 
ness. Death and judgment, the transitoriness of 
this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
and blessedness for the race in the unseen universe, 
the brief life of the individual and his eternal 
destiny — these facts make all the possessions and 
relations of society on their earthly side temporary, 
limited in their positive value, dangerous in their 
misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
of the soul and the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning the advent 
of the Kingdom and His own relations to the 
events in time is reflected also in His ethical 
teaching concerning the duties and the spirit of 
His true disciples; and it has passed into the 
consciousness of the Church, whicn also must live 
as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face the fact 
of His tarrying. It is hard to see how the matter 
of the moral evolution of the race could be dealt 
with otherwise. For that evolution is inconceiv- 
able on the assumption either that the earthly life 
is all and to be pursued for its own sole sake or 
that the * day of the Lord ’ is so near and so de- 
structive of the present constitution of man and 
nation that the earthly life has no value at all. 
The element in the teaching of Jesus which looks 
like InUrimsethik is not contradictory of the 
doctrine of evolution, as Schweitzer and others 
suppose, but actually essential to its application 
in tne moral history of man. For the evolution of 
a rational moral will in humanity is possible onlv 
when the reality and imminence of the eternal ^Is 
him with a sense of solemn urgency and makes the 
joys of earth seem by comparison meagre and 
incomplete, and when, on the other hand, the 
realty and definiteness of the holy will and the 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here, 
make the earthly task seem noble. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redemption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
ciples were taught by word and example, and His 
Church by His spirit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi- 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour and the 
determined devotion to the present opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, and 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved, 

V. Apostolic Ceristologt.--A. The Chris- 
TOLOGYOF Paul THE- Apostle. -—I, His religious 
experience.—Ali attempts to explain Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrine of the Person of Christ except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, and through his faith in the risen 
Christ, have utterly faded. A profound experi- 
ence was the beginning of his Christology.^ Hot 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many writers from Baur 
onwards have treated him as primarily a specu- 
lative theologian whose opinions about Jesus have 
the value only of deductions from Jewish Messi- 
anism and of attempts to reconcile these with 
jUexandrian philosophy. But aU such views fail 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his own letters. 

{a) As a Jewj.—It is abundantly proved, first, 
that his original and deepest interest was in 
practical religion. He was ‘exceedingly zealous ’ 
tor the traditional faith of his race (Gal E 

would seem that he had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great ener^ to the practical 
side (Ph 3®^*)- The intensity of his love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was fired 
by a deeply contempative habit of mind, it was no 
less active and practical in the demands which it 
made upon his will (2 Co Eo 3^^* 9-11). His 
ardour for the fulfilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to aU lengths. His contemporaries saw 
him ‘advanced’ beyond them aU and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal 1^^ ; cf. Ac 2^) ; they found him 
‘blameless* (Ph 3® dfieiiirros •, cf. Lightfoot, in loc») 
in the details of legal observance. According to 
Ac 26* he could appeal before Amppa to the 
reputation which he had won as a Jew for strict- 
ness in practical religion. 

(5) As a foe of Christianity, intensely 
practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with shame (1 Co 16® j cf. Eph 3’, 1 Ti 1^), 
m proof of his Jewish orthodoxy (Gaf 1^®, Ph Z% and 
as proof also of the power of the free grace of God 
in Christ. The grounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘ the Way,* and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included the usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led lu the attack on btephen, 
who was condemned for teaching the abolition of 
Temple-worship and the Law (Ac 6^®), and for blas- 
phemy in ascribing a divine exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘ Son of Man * (Ac 7®®^'). It would 
seem that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified and accursed Jesus 
should have been made the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world (Gal 3^®) ; and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all Jews 
(1 Co 1®®). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of apprpach that Paul before his conversion 
knew what the disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of Hiem. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which he must render with Ms 
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whole soul; and that implies at least a general 
knowledge of their claims concerning Jesus. 

(c) The grace of God. — ^When this man became 
a believer in the gospel, he attributed the change 
not to the processes of his own mind, hut to the 
gracious act of God (Gal P®^*, Eph 3’ etc.). The 
revealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
objective, that he never after had a moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (1 Co 9^ 16«, Gal 1^®). His heart was 
changed, and all his letters pulsate with the light 
and joy and love and power from the very spirit 
of God, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 

It is at this point that some writers, like Percy 
Gardner {The Meligiom Experience of St. Paul, 
London, 1911), pass too hastily to a supposed pre- 
aration of the Apostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 
ays for his distinctive Christology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits him with a conception already illumined 
and expanded by Alexandrian philosophy (pm 26, 
86). Against this must be set two facts, nirst, 
the ‘hints* of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before his conversion are obscure and 
precarious. The elements in his Christology 
which ally themselves with the Greek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after he had spent 
years in direct missionary work and controversy 
in Asia Minor and Achaia^ Scores of modem 
missionaries can parallel this experience, even as 
late in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that the 
effect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Jesus as the primary apostles declared Him. The 
differences which developed later between some of 
that first group and himself were never concerned 
with the Person of Christ, but with the contrast 
^tween the act of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of circumcision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the work of 
divine grace in Christ as over against the principle 
of legausm. There is no sign that he had any con- 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Christology. 

2. Three stages in his Christology.— It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
powerful should seek to interpret the Person and 
Work of Jesus, and on this three distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in his letters. 

{a) Data from earlier believers. — He received 
from the primitive Church, as confirmed in his own 
experience, the fact that Jesus must he called 
Messiah (Christ), Son of God, and Lord {"Klfpios), 
Of course these are not mere titles of honour. 
They are so closely descriptive of His very being 
and of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More- 
over, as proper names they are applied to that one 
historical Person who is known to him as Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with the eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in every paragraph 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Hence Paul m free to 
use these terms, whatever status he is thinking of. 
It was ‘ Christ ’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2®) ; it was ‘Christ* who was crucified 
(1 Co **, Gal 2^), who died for our sins (1 Co 
16*), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15^®), who 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph 2^b Eo 8**), who is 
the final judge (2 Co 6'®). It was the ‘Son of 
God* who was sent forth (Gal 4*, Bo 8®), who 
gave Himself up (Gal 2®®), whose nature as Son was 
definitely marked out in the Eesurrection (Bo 1*}, 
in whom the universe has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col It was ‘ the Lord* whom 

men must see and confess in Jesus (Bo 10®), who 
was betr^ed (1 Co 11®*), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co who controls human experience 
(2 Co To confess Him as Lord absolutely is 
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not, like the worship of heathen gods, to detract 
from, but, on the contrary, it is to manifest and 
magnify, the very glory of God (Ph 2^1). And this 
Lordship extends over the created universe (Ro 14®, 
Ph 2 ^^). All three original titles are brought to- 
gether by Paul into one full-hearted and rforious 
description of this Person when he says : * Pilessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co P, Eph P W). 

(d) Two eUments from Jewish thought » — At least 
two new elements appear in the Apostle’s thought 
which indicate that he found himself compelled to 
consider the relations of Christ, the Redeemer 
from man’s racial sin and the Lord of man’s 
destiw, to mankind and to God respectively. 

(a) The man from heaven , — In two passages of 
great difficulty Paul draws a parallel between the 
relation of Adam to the race and that of Christ. 
In Ko he discusses the fact that sin and death 
entered into history through Adam, wherea-s 
righteousness and life have entered and shall yet 
‘ reign * through Christ* In 1 Co a like 

comparison appears a^ain, without direct refer- 
ence to the fact of sin, in presence, however, of the 
facts of death and resurrection. Some theologians 
have made much of these passages. (The fullest 
discussion in English is that of David Somerville, 
St, FauVs CoThception of Christy Edinburgh, 1897.) 
It is asserted that Paul conceived of Christ pri- 
marily and definitely as * the heavenly man,’ ‘ the 
archetype of humanity,’ and that we must connect 
with tnis, as his fundamental conception, the dis- 
cussion of His redemptive work, His mystical 
union with humanity in the Church, and even His 
cosmic relations. Tnere is some exaggeration here, 
though there can be no doubt that the Apostle’s 
mind did strive to institute a certain parallelism 
between the * natural’ and the ‘spiritual* heads 
of the race. For him the moral dualism in human 
(Christian) experience (Ro 6 ^^* is fully ex- 
plained only when a double ‘law’ operating in 
human life is related with two separate origins, 
vi^. Adam and ‘the one man, Jesus Christ,’ and 
with two s^arate destinies, viz. death and eternal 
life. And Christ is called ‘ the last Adam’ because 
* at his coming’ (1 Co 16^ ■*’) the new and final 

order of humanity will be established, in which 
righteousness shall reign (Ro 6 ^), and whose 
members shall be united with Christ as the * life- 
making spirit,’ and bear in their own perfected 
nature the image of Him in His Resurrection glory. 
So far as Paul refers in these passages to Christ as 
head of a new race, his mind is moving in the 
eachatolomcal field. The Man *frQm heaven’ 
(1 Co 16*^) is not the pre-incamate Logos (the 
opposite view is taken by J. Weiss, Christus, 
p. 37 ff.), but Jesus Christ, in whom at His coming 
all shall be made alive (v.** ; cf, Ro and receive 
‘the victory’ The recognition of the 

eschatological atmosphere in these passages under- 
mines much of the speculation regarding the 
central, oxganiring value of ‘the heavenly Man’ 
conception, and it gives more probability to the 
thought that Paul is here indebted to the title 
‘ Son of Man ’ or ‘ the Man ’ as Jesus used it at His 
trial, and has simply (some would say, more cor- 
rectly) translated it into *the man from heaven’ 
(cf. Jn 3“). It is less likely that reflexion upon 
the prigm of sin (Ro 5) led to the idea of the 
^irituad Man who is to found the new order at 
ms appearing (1 Co 16) than that reflexion upon 
the latter idea, as given to him in the disciples’ 
Spcoouts of Jesus and His words, led him to carry 
toe parallel back to the former. J. Weiss in his 
C/^tuSf p. 42 f,, traces Paul’s oonceptiotl to the 
mfiuence of Ps 8 , Dn 7“, and the ‘ SimUitudes’ of 
Enoch without the mediation of the words of 
Jesus. 


(j3) Fetation to the Spirit of God , — In the mind 
of Paul the supreme term for Christ is ‘Son of 
God,’ and the greatest and most complete name 
which he can give to God is ‘ the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ But the relation of 
Christ to God is also stated in a very different way, 
through the use of the term ‘ Spirit. ’ Paul identifies 
this Spirit as an eternal element of the very being 
or life of God Himself (1 Co and as the form 
under which God enters and operates in the heart 
of man. And the same Spirit is also spoken of in 
a distinctive way, as the Spirit of Christ. It is 

§ oing too far perhaps to say with some that the 
pint is the essence or basis of His personality; 
even Ro 1 -* (cf. 1 Co 15'**) will hardly carry us so 
far. The famous passage in 2 Co 3”^- does indeed 
seem to carry the identification through to the end 
— * The Lora is the Spirit,’ * even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ But this must be compared with the 
elaborate interchange of names in Ro 8 ^"^^ where 
this identification Is deliberately avoided. And 
yet a form of unity is even there implied which is 
supra- temporal. The Spirit of God is the Spirit of 
Christ, and the experienced presence of the Spirit 
in the believing man is at once the presence of God 
and of Christ. 

The two laain practical aspects of this conception for Paul 
are these : 

(a) The Holy Spirit reproduces in men the divine relations 
and qualities of Christ Himself, especially sonship, holiness, 
and victory over death. The love of God for His Son, which is 
presupposed as the fountainhead of all grace (Ool 1^3), Is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (ito 6®), and awakens in 
US the sense of divine sonship which He sets forth in divine 
majesty (Ro It is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus that 

gives men freedom (Ro 8i2), and becomes the principle or 
source of their life (vv.c.fl; cf. Eph and consummates 
His work by reproducing In them the supreme wonder of the 
Resurrection of Christ (Ro ; cf. Ph 32i), The Holy Spirit is 
then for the mind of Paul that principle or energy whose power 
in the Christian community has opened a new order of human 
experience (Gal S®-®). Its operation is viewed by the Apostle In 
the most concrete and vivid way as a living force manifested in 
many forms, in xapto-Mara of many kinds (1 Co 
(6) Here the second practical aspect appears. For the Holy 
Spirit, -when viewed, not as a formless and unknown energy, 
but as the Spirit of Jesus Christ, becomes available as a true 
test of the soundness of those varied and sometimes dangerous 
workings which manifested themselves so profusely in the 
enthusiastic life of those days, as well as In corresponding 
crises in other days down to our own. The true fruit of the 
Spirit of God (Gal 532) is the reproduction in men of the moral 
qualities of Christ. All spiritual ‘ gifts ’ must be tested by the 
attitude of those who possess them towards Jesus (1 Co 12^ 
and subjection of life to His Ixirdship. It is the Spirit which 
inhered in His character, as the * Spirit of holiness ' and as the 
miraculous energy through which He was raised from the dead, 
for which His <hsciple8 must pray and hope. As He cannot be 
fully conceived apart from the Spirit, so the Spirit cannot be 
experienced by us except as the manifestation of Him in our 
hearts. On the other hand, we must remember, this is the 
* Spirit of God " no lera truly essential henceforth to our concep- 
tion of the Father than to that of the Son, Inherent in the very 
being of God, organ of the divine intelligence and power (1 Oo 
24. 10 . 11^ jto 27), He is yet spoken of as having a distinction, 
or form of reality, virhlch must not be confused with or made 
merely subjective to the reality of the Father and of the Son. 
Inherent in the life of God and of Christ, the Spirit is yet a co- 
ordinate name with these, and must be specially named in a 
full statement of the God in whom Christians believe and whom 
they worship (2 Oo ISW), 

( 7 ) Anticipatiom of this doctrine , — Once more 
we must be careful, while allowing for the origin- 
ality and power of the Apostle’s mmd, to recognize 
that in this magnificent doctrine he bases himself 
upon the common experience of the Christian com- 
munity. For the Holy Spirit is one of the supreme 
revelations of Christianity. All earlier references 
to that divine power, even in the OT, fail far short 
of the sudden, definite, dazzling conception which 
opens upon us in the NT, where the inbreaking of 
the divine life upon the human, as an abiding 
presence and experienced energy, is attributed by 
all writers to the Spirit of God. As Paul did not 
invent the idea of the Spirit of God, so also he was 
not the first to connect it with the Person of Christ. 
The Fourth (xospel explicitly traces the main 
features of the Pauline doctrine to the conscious- 
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ness of Jesus (Jn 1 ®^* 14-16), who promised this 
supreme gift to His Church (of. 20“^). 

Even in the Synoptics we find that : (a) the Holy Spirit is 
described in the accounts ot the Virgin Birth as the energy which 
caused the new being to live in the womb of His mother (Lit 
118. 20, Lk isfi) ; (6) John the Baptist named the gi^liof the Spirit 
as a distinctive feature of the Messianic day (Mk 18, Mt Lk 
818 ; cf. Jn 133) j ((}) the four Gospels also name the hajitism of 
Jesus as the hour of the coming upon Him of the Holy Spirit, 
for His anointing to the active work of Messiahship (Mk lio, Mt 
810, Lk 323, Jn ia2f. ; cf. Mt 1218, Lk 4I8) ; (d) it is asserted in 
these Synoptic passages that He went to the desert to fac-e His 
trial in the power of the Spirit; (e) Jesus claims that He does 
His works otwonder bv the Spirit of God (Mt 1228. sir. Mk 328^8) •, 
(/) He asserts that His disciples will receive the Holy Spirit for 
their service of Him (Mk I8I1, Mt 1020; cf. Lk lli«). 

The extraordinary fullness of reference to the 
presence and workings of the Spirit in the hook of 
Acts can only he accounted for ultimately through 
some communal experience which was, in their 
minds, at once a manifestation of God’s presence 
and power and also connected directly with Jesus 
and their past experience of That whole 

situation is needed to explain the significant fact 
that Paul everywhere assumes that his readers 
must understand his references to the Spirit in re- 
lation to Christ and to the Church life. Here as 
throughout His central teachings, even as to what 
he calls *iny gospel,’ he appeals steadily and even 
passionately, not to his speculative presuppositions 
as a theologian, but to the real and characteristic 
experience of every Christian community. 

(c) TAe influence' of Greek thought, — There^ is 
yet another range of Pauline thought conceming 
Christ, that, namely, which comes to expression in 
Colossians and Ephesians. There are evidences in 
nearly all his Epistles that Paul in his mission 
work strove to make sympathetic contact with the 
modes of thought peculiar to the people whom he 
taught (cf. Ac 17^®'*^, and W. Bamsay, Galatians, 
London, 1899). Much controversy has been waged 
in recent years as to the extent and content of 
his indebtedness as a theoloman to the mystery- 
religions, the Gnostic philosophy, and even the Stoic 
philosophy, which, were popular at the great centres 
where his work lay. It has not been proved that 
anything essentiaUy new was added to his Chris- 
tology from any of these sources. But it has beconie 
very clear that he did set himself to make Christ 
Intelligible to minds saturated with Gnostic inter- 
pretations of life and attractive to soiJs absorbed 
in practices of religious fervour. As it is ridiculous 
to argue from Ph 4^^^* that he had person- 

ally passed through a form of mystic initiation or 
that liis frec(uent nse of the word confirms 

this notion, so it is an exaggeration to say that lie 
learned to think of ‘the cosmic Christ’ from the 
Philonic doctrine of the Logos or some Asiatic 
reflexion of it. That he was compelled, as a 
missionary is often compelled nowadays, to relate 
the doctrine of Christ, to the inteUectual concepts 
of his field of labour, and that this led. to the use 
of new terminologies, is obvious. But it is sig- 
nificant that, while the term ‘ Logos ’ occurs in the 
‘ Pauline ’ Epistles about eighty times and occasion- 
ally in meanings verging on the technical philo- 
sophical use of it, there is not one occasion when he 
does use it in the FhOouic sense. In the critical 
passage of this kind (Col. he undoubtedly 
addresses men who have cherished some phase of 
what is generally known as the Logos doctrine. 
And the result is a setting forth of the eternal 
being and the pre-eminence of Christ which is more 
elaborate philosophically than we find in any other 
place, except Jn and He P”*. But the exposi- 
tion is intended deliberately to exclude ^ com- 
parison of Christ with other angelic beings, or 
heavenly powers (v.^®), which Gnostic philosophers 
deacribeSi as euwations from the absolute and 
controllers of the world. He does not borrow their 
categories to add some new and un thought of 


quality or dignity to the glory of Christ, but to 
reveal to them in their own language that which 
He is essentially for the Christian consciousness. 
The result is that Christology begins to speak in 
the language of the Greek world that which it hfia 
already uttered in the forms of Jewish thought. 
Thus (a) it is ‘the Son of his love’ who is ‘the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation.’ In Him the attributes of God are con- 
centrated, and He has His being before ‘ all creation ’ 
(v.^®), ‘before all things’ ip) In spite of J 

Weiss’s ar^menb for adoption of the idea that the 
clause ‘in him were all things created ’ means that 
the universe bad its existence ‘ in Him ’ before its 
actual objective creation {Christus, p. 46 f.), we 
must hold to the more common interpretation that 
iKTla-dri, when used of the actual elements of the 
universe, refers to their definite creation as such, 
and not to their existence ‘ in idea ’ in Him, The 
statement is repeated (with the perfect tense 
iKTurrat) that all things have been created through 
Him (cf. 1 Co 8 ®, Bo 11 ®®). ( 7 ) The words iv 
mean more than dC ai)roD, implying that He is not 
a mere instrument bub a continuous, abiding, con- 
ditioning cause. This is made explicit in the 
further statement that all things ‘ stand together,’ 
receive their organic unity, through their con- 
tinuous dependence upon Him. (5) In addition to 
origin and continuity, we have^ here applied to 
Christ the third great metaphysical conception of 
end or final cause. ‘ All things have been created 
, , . unto Him.’ The idea is repeated by describ- 
ing this tAos in concrete terms. He is to be 
supreme over all things, as the head over the body, 
that the divine fullness (t 6 irXiipw/ia) may dwell m 
Him, that all things may be gathered back from 
alienation to their pristine unity {ipod) in Him. 

Lest the simplicity of faith shonid seem to have 
been betrayed in this use of philosophical cate- 
gories (are they not after all very human categories, 
the stuff of ‘common sense,’ and inherent in all 
rational life ?), the Apostle keeps the reader’s mind 
close to the fact that ne is describing— the functions 
of an actual personal being. He probably avoided 
the use of the term Logos, for the reason that the 
conceptions named above are not found in that 
philosophy alone, though brought to exceptional 
clarity there. They are embedded even in the 
OT, as in Pr 8 , which cannot have been absent 
from his mind. He may also have instinctively 
avoided the obvious accusation, now levelled at 
him by some modem scholars, that be derived his 
Christology primarily from the Logos speculations 
and clothed with them the ‘pure-human’ figure 
. of Jesus, hiding His winsome Self in a dona of 
abstractions. On the contrary, he takes extra- 
ordinary pains in this very passage to avoid this 
reproach. He is dealing from first to last with 
a personal being, who has appeared in history, who 
has shed His blood, in the body of His flesh (v v.®®* 
been raised from the dead (v.^), drawn the Church 
by His living personal force (w.^’’^*®) under His 
control This is not abstract idealism of the 
Philonic or the Hegelian type. It is ‘personal 
idealism ’ which assumes that personal, conscious 
wUl is the ultimate seat of reality, fountain of 
history, secret of destiny. 

ii. (JHMSTOLOGY IN JOHN AND THB EpISTLB TO 
THE HEBEKWa — It is now generally agreed that the 
Christology of the Johannine writings and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Is in substance identical 
vuth that which we have found in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

r. Characteristics common to both.— In the two 
great passages Jn 1 ^* and He a terminolo^ is 
employed which is drawn from an atmos^ere 
charged with the Logos doctrine. It must, how- 
ever, be ciurefulXy noted that these writers move 
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with individual freedom in that atmosphere. They 
do not directly derive their thought any more than 
they draw their language from Paul's writings. 
Rather do they reveal a common necessity felt by 
ail prominent Christian teachers when brought 
face to face with the culture of the Greek world. 
Each writer chooses his own lan^age to describe 
the fundamental facts which faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God presents to them all (cf. the 
difference in language in Jn He 1 ®, Col 
Further, we must note the essential and funda- 
mental feature common to ail — that the one com- 
mon term in all their descriptions is * Son of God.’ 
Their real unity is not to he found either in their 
philosophical terminology, which is very different 
in each case, or in a common metaphysical theory, 
supposed to be in the background but which we 
have no real means of discovering. Their unity is 
found in this, that they are describing the eternal 
and cosmic relations of a concrete personality, who 
is identical at once with Jesus of Nazareth and 
with this divine Spirit which fills the Church. 
But the significance of the matter is not seen until 
we emphasize again the one point which is most 
generally ignored in our day — that as a mere 
matter of fact these writers all feel that their 
whole view is based originally upon the conscious- 
ness of the historic Jesus, the Son of God. 

2 . The Fourth Gospel. — The entire meaning of 
the Fourth Gospel lies here. It is an eftbrt to 
show the Logos, who is thoroughly conceived of 
in the prologue as an eternal, living, purposive, 
rational being, as He appeared in fiesh, as He 
moved a man among men. It is a profound study 
of the consciousness of Jesus as the consciousness 
of the Son of God living under the conditions of 
human experience. Incidents and discourses are 
recalled, interpreted, re-stated, and recorded, as 
they reveal that ‘ glory ' which shone through the 
veil of flesh into His disciples’ hearts, full of grace 
and truth ( Jn 1 ^^). There can be no doubt, whether 
the author be John the Apostle or some other 
mind working upon material which must he traced 
back to Jerusalem and the Lord’s immediate 
disciples, that he believes he is describing the 
actual consciousness of the historic Jesus. He is 
not inventing j nor is he using what he knows to 
be the inventions of a Pauline group, but what he 
knows or believes to be a true account of what 
J esus said and did. If, as seems certain, he had 
at least Mark and Luke before him, then it is im- 
possible, without impugning his honesty in the 
most serious manner, to doubt that he held that 
Jesus knew Himself to he the Son of God. This 
it is that accounts most reasonably for the well- 
kno>vn and fundamental features which distiimuish 
Ins few hut penetrating words about the Logos 
from the doctrine of Philo, He has not as an inde- 
pendent metaphysician discovered the defects of 
Philo, and then clothed the name of Jesus with the 
eternal attributes. Rather has he he^n with a 
mamificent grasjp of the idea of divine Bonship and 
read that back into the philosopher’s idea of the 
Logos. His work is therefore as truly a criticism 
of the inadequacy of the Logos doctrine as Paul’s 
exposition of the same idea of Sonship in the same 
philosophic atmosphere (Col 1 as above), which 
waa intended to be at once a condemnation and 
transcendence of the wisdom of the Greeks. 

3 . The Epistle to the Hebrews. — The same facts 
appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is true 
that in the great opening sentence the meta- 
Pbysjcal terminology is more closely involved with 
the idea of the Son of God, as a definite and 
POTSoiml being, than appears to be the case in Jn 

In literary manner it is more akin to Paul’s 
passage in Col Butwe must remember that 

John m later verses t deliberately r 6 -states in 


relation to Jesus the whole of the ideas which are 
set forth in vv.^"® in relation to the Logos. It 
is these later verses that are the true parallel to 
the passages in Colossians and Hebrews. In like 
manner, then, for the author of Hebrews, the Son 
of God is a supra-temporal personal being, who in 
His own nature realizes and reflects the attributes 
and shows the eternal powers of God. Yet no t even 
the Fourth Gospel remixes with more clearness and 
vigour that it is the consciousness of the Son of 
God that appears in the consciousness, and re- 
ceives the experience of mankind in the historical 
form, of Jesus. It was He who tasted death and 
is crowned with glory and honour ( 2 ®), was made 
perfect through sufferings ( 2 ^® 6 ®), He who, having 
partaken of flesh and blood ( 2 ^^), was tempted in 
His sufferings ( 2 ^®), and that most humanly (4^®), 
who struggled with the fact of death ( 6 “^), and, sin- 
less (4^® 7^® 9^^), offered Himself up to God (7”® 
9^^* 28) in death. But this author more fully than 
any other, though not more emphatically, insists 
that after death, in the unseen world, the same 
conscious will, the same heart of love and mercy, 
carries on a high and momentous ministry on 
behalf of men, in a priesthood unchangeable ( 7 ^ 
13®_; cf. chs. 8 - 10 , passim). 

iff. Conclusion. — It is in the interest not of 
apologetics hut of actual history that we may in 
presence of these facta agree with J. Moffatt : 

*We cannot explain primitive Christianity either as the trans- 
formation of the Jesus of history into the Christ of faith, or as 
the evolution of a Jesus-cult out of a current series of christo- 
logical doctrines* {Theology of the Gos^eU^ London, 1912, p, 
174 n.). 

But the same historical interest must prevent us 
from using, as wholly true to these facts, a certain 
form of expression which is quite popular in our 
day of psychological approach to every problem of 
history. For example, we may take the following 
from J. Weiss : 

‘The total impression is that early Christianity has used 
current, ready-made forms and conceptions in order to express 
in generally understood language, and yet in an absolute and 
supreme manner, the overwhelming impression made by the 
Person of Christ. Men sought out predicates wherewith to 
announce that the Ideal and me highest religious values are in 
Him ‘(CAnVtus, p. 87). 

The imperfection of such a summary appears in 
the succee^ng paragraphs, where it appears that 
these ancient predicates, even that of Deity 
{* Gottheit’), are for us ‘strange and unfamiliar’ 
(Wemle says ‘strange and bizarre’). Hence our 
task must be, it is urged, to go back to the Person 
of^ Jesus and win from Him for ourselves that 
original impression and clothe it in the predicates 
of our own day. This task, to which we are elo- 
quently and earnestly summoned, must, however, 
take account of ^ the^ nature of that original im- 
pression. The historical fact which criticism has 
not destroyed is this, that the * impression ’ made 
by Jesus, which created the whole Joy and energy 
of the Church, was not produced by the contempla- 
tion of the serene and loftv fellowship of one 
supreme religious genius with God. It was pro- 
duced by the conscious will, the authoritative 
energy, the deliberate self -revelation of Jesus as 
Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man. He gave them 
the ‘predicates’ and the ‘impression’ together. 
No historian describes the historical facts accur- 
ateljr who ignores this, the essential element in the 
religion of the NT. The apostles individually and 
as a community viewed their experience as the 
reflexion of His will, and His titles as well as His 
commands are operations of that will. They did 
not labour to interpret a blind impression by predi- 
cates of their own discovery. He revealed Hmiself 
to them, and in doing that changed their conscious 
relations witli God ; and all their thought, all 
their predicates, started with His own words, the 
outflashings of His consciousness. It is for the 
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apologist and the denier of the deity of Christ to 
war over the issue as to whether the will to wear 
these titles was madness or miracle, delusion or 
divinity. But these are the pre-conditions, the 
facts which constitute the field of battle. 

VI. Ghristoloqy in tee early Church,— 
i. Introductory. — i. Log^ic and community life. 
—The necessity for a Christology lies in the nature 
of all human social organizations. All groups that 
are formed for definite ends are compelled to work 
out, not only those ends, but the principles of 
organization and methods of pursuit. This must 
he done actually, whether it is done formally or 
informally. The history of every social ^oup in 
the world, from a private club to a national govern- 
ment, includes the working out of the logic of its 
inherent principles. Moreover, the group history 
is always more logical than the development of the 
individual members of it, for in the individual the 
emotions play upon the course of the will, confuse 
the logical powers, and make the individual’s life 
an imperfect reflexion of the inner logic of the 
principles which he professes to have adopted. 
But, for the group life, private emotions are can- 
celled in the clash of wills and in the course of 
controversy as to the meaning of the ends, the 
principles, and the methods which inhere in the 
constitution of the group. For this reason it is 
that the history of a ^oup, of an institution, of a 
government, of a political party, of a church, is 
often severely logical. It is the reading off into 
active life of the rational implicates of those prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. This process of 
unfolding the logic of its adopted rules is aided in 
every institution by the challenge of the environ- 
ment. For each organized group lives in a world 
of institutions, and its own principles come into 
collision or co-operation with theirs. Controversy 
arises, and that is, in all important and continuing 
cases, pushed further and further, until the full 
inner meaning of each interpretation is revealed. 
Acceptance and rejection of the institution and its 
ends, the loosening or confirming of conviction, 
the desertion of an ineflective or untrue principle, 
the deeper unfolding of the power of the true prin- 
ciples, even the gradual death of an institution, 
are the consequences of this criticism without and 
this controversy within. 

2. Christ inherent in the new community. — ^The 
theology of the Church in its technical form and 
includmg all its departments and phases of history 
is the natural and inevitable result of this process. 
As far as Christology is concerned, it is the gradu^ 
unfolding of the central fact that Jesus Christ is 
from the first accepted by the Church as the incar- 
nate Son of God, the redeemer of man tke Cross, 
the ruler of our experience by His Spirit. The 
institution that was organized on that ha^is must 
work out to the very end all the implications, the 
inner logic, of the conviction which gave it being 
and power. It would be impossible to relate here 
the particular stages and various adventures of the 
human spirit in this great undertaking. We must 
he content to give a mere outline of the logical 
process by whirni the Church, through till natural 
confusions, of controversy, sought to define and 
defend its faith and worship of Christ. For that 
faith and worship of Christ created the Church, 
It separated, not without pain and surprise and 
alarm, the primary disciples from the Jewish 
Church, It attracted by its meaning and power 
individuals from all classes and races as the 
message of redemption through Him and of control 
by Hun was carried from place to place. The 
Person of Jesus Christ as revealer of God and 
redeemer of man was the foundation of the new 
community. This principle brought it at once 
into conflict with trie monotheism of the Jews 


and tlie polytheism of the Gentiles. Among cul- 
tured classes it was confronted by the Gnostics 
with their confident speculations about the deity 
and His invisible hierarchies of creative agencies, 
and by the pr^tical Agnosticism of vast numbers 
for whom neither idolatry, nor Gnosticism, nor 
mystery-religions contained any solution of life’s 
enigma.^ Collision with those forces was felt from 
the beginning, as the NT proves. But, as time 
went on, the warfare became more definite and 
more keen, especially as the number of Christian 
adherents increased and varieties of culture, of 
intellectual equipment, of moral and spiritual in- 
sight and intensity, took their place within the 
growing host of the baptized. 

ii. The first stage in Christology.— During 
the sub- Apostolic period, and through that of the 
apologists down to nearly the close of the 2nd 
cent., Christological inquiry had hardly begun on 
the Christian basis. Such cruder phases as are 
known by the names of Ebionism and Docetism 
started from conceptions of God and the world 
which themselves were anti-Christian. Thus Ebi- 
onism, obscure in its histoiy and teaching, while 
it affirmed Jesus as Messiah, shrank from seeing 
in Him the actual presence of God. Jeivish pre- 
judice against believing that God could. come into 
such close relations with the material world as are 
implied in the birth and crucifixion of the Son of 
God held that view in abhorrence. The Spirit 
came upon Him at baptism and made Him the 
supreme teacher,* the death was an inscrutable 
horror, hut He would come again in power and 
glory to make all things new, Docetism, on the 
other hand, rose from or was adopted by various 
phases of Gnosticism. Even Justin Martyr bears 
witness that many Gnostics were in the Church 
and must he reckoned as Christians. But the 
basis of their thought lay in non-Christian specu- 
lations about the nature of God and His remote- 
ness from all contact with the evil inherent in the 
material universe. The best examples of this are 
to be found in such a mixture of dogmatic specula- 
tion on the origins of God and the universe with 
reverence for Jesus, as a member of the super- 
natural forms of existence from which the history 
of our universe has arisen, as was attributed to 
Basilides towards the middle of the 2nd cent, ; 
and in such a union of Christian faith with purely 
mythological accounts of creation and salvation as 
proceeded from the poetic mind of Valentinus a 
little later. From such sources, in the main, 
arose the Docetio view of the Incarnation, accord- 
ing to which the divine element in Christ was the 
only real and permanent element, and it assumed, 
in this way or that, the apmarame of a man, but 
did not partake of actual nesi. and blood. (Logi- 
cally it was inevitable that the Ebionite and Docetio 
positions should appear as barely possible, as at 
least conceivable, explanations of Christ, the one 
denying the reality of the divine, the other deny- 
ing the reality of the human nature in Him. Actu- 
ally these views made in their original and cruder 
forms less disturbance among the general mass of 
Christians and in the minds of the greater Christian 
teachers than other interpretations of His person 
which appeared later.) Throughout this period of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, the 
apostolic positions were maintained, often in their 
own language of concrete and positive affirmation, 
often by means of carefully chosen equivalents for 
their words and phrases. Thus Clement of Rome 
speaks of *Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of 
the majesty of God’ {Got, 16). In another passage 
(ch, 2, whether or not with Lightfoot and iiama.cK 
we read ‘God’ instead of ‘Christ’ as subject of 
the clause * His sufferings were before your eyes *), 
the dependence upon Christ as at once revealer of 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and living Lord is 
vividly and passionately expressed. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas He is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before which our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must He be; His Incarnation was the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. For Polycarp, in 
his Epistle, Christ’s work as redeemer is the fascin- 
ating centre of thought. He is Lord and Saviour 
(ehs. 1, 6), Son of God (ch. 12), and His name is 
associated with that of God as supreme object of 
faith (chs. 5, 12) and the fountain of mercy (ch. 1). 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms of 
expression. He uses the so-called Trinitarian 
formula hut naming Christ first, * in the Son and 
in the h'ather and in the Spirit,’ or ‘ to Christ and 
to the Father and to the Spirit ’ {ad. Moan, xiii. 1). 
He speaks of Christ outri^t as ‘ our God ’ and * my 
God,^ asserts His pre-existence {ih. vii., ad fn,), 
and uses the striking mystical expression ‘Who 
is his word (Xi5yos) proceeding forth from Silence’ 
(Styi)) (id, viii.). Echoes of controversy with Doce- 
tiam appear in his repeated use of the adverb 
(ad Eph. xvii. 2) when referring to the In- 
carnation and Death. But the double being of 
Christ is stated in terms which were possible only 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; he says in one place : 

• He ia once flesh atid spirit, begotten and unbegotten, God 
come in the flesh, the real life, both from Mary and from God, 
at first passible and then impasaibie ' (ad Mph. vii. 2 ; cf, xvlii. 
S, od i. l, iii. i). 

By these and other such writers Epistle to 
JDiognetus) we are kept in the atmosphere of apos- 
tolic language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first enthusiasm, eager in its missionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ, that conqueror of death and giver 
of the Spirit, and concerned with tlie continuous 
fight against heathen vices and the inculcation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty I 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
without inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

iii. The second stage in Christology.— i. 
The rise of Greek Christology. — new race of 
thinkers entered into the life of the Church with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated with Greek culture 
and yet avoided the dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. But whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly said among all men belongs to us Chris- 
tians/ they began the long and delicate task of 
determining what was ‘ rightly said ’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Thus opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of the nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of the pre-existent Son 
or Logos and tne reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modern powerful school of thought has 
found the chief disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Bitschl, Die Entstehung der altkathol, Kirche^t 
Bonn, 1859; A. Hamack, Dogmengescht Eng, tr.. 
Hist, of Doguna, London, 1894-99 ; E. Hatch, In- 
fluemeofGr, Ideas and Usages upon the Ohr, Church 
[J?X, 1888], London, 1890), For such writers it 
appears evident that the inquiry into the divine 
nature of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modm of the Incarnation, diverted faith 
from its true object and the Christian reli^on 
from its true and only source of inspiration. jFor 
them the gospel lies simply and directly in the ex- 
perience of God’s Fatherhood by: the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching which flows from that 
(of. W. Herrmann, Der Verhehr des Christen mit 
Gott^y Stuttgart, 1903, Eng, tr., Communion of the 
Christian with God^ London, 1906 ; A. Harnack, Das 
Wesen des ChristenUim^y Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., 
What is Christianity ? London, 1904). The effort 
to treat His Person as a metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problem led inevitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to the substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revelation of 
God as the true object of saving faith. A full dis- 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, hut, as 
the centre of the controversy has been the Person 
of the founder of Christianity, a few facts on the 
other side must be briefly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as we have 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
by a definite conception of Christ as superhuman 
Messiah and incarnate Son of God. This concep- 
tion was not invented for Him, but given forth 
from His own consciousness and involved in His 
actual power and in the new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough inquiry into the nature of His Person 
could have been avoided only by a universal con- 
sent not to investigate intellectually the ultimate 
facts of the religious life. (3) Given the right to 
think, the alleged disaster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must be compared with 
the effects which would have been produced upon 
the religious consciousness in that age by the 
general acceptance of the opposite theories, if these 
were treated as essential to the existence of the 
Christian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life with any others, or even if treated 
as matters of indifference. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual definition of the Person of 
Christ, and of His Messianic function, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic eflects in the further 
spiritual and. social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can be no doubt that the preva- 
lence of the ‘ Liberal ’ picture of Jesus in our time 
has put its own colour upon wide circles of religious 
life. (4) The real and vital problem for the Church, 
in preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 
is as to the right use of its conclusions in any con- 
troversy about His Person. The ancient Church, 
especially under the power of the Emperor, turned 
its conclusions (Sdy/Mtra) into weapons of discipline 
wielded by a centralized authority. Tln» the 
modem Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. 

2. The first phase ; the divine 'jtature of Christ. 
—Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, the problem arose as to what 
is meant by the Son of (Jod or Logos. How is He 
related to God ? This question was not forced by 
the metaphysical, but by a very practical, interest. 
For the worship of Christ was the life of the Church 
from the b^inning, and it inevitably raised the 
retort from heathenism that Christians themselves 
had two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. It 
was the effort to meet this condemnation that drove 
men to define how Christ, a man, could become an 
object of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
theists. 

(a) Monarchianism, — ^The first answer came from 
those who are called Monarchians. They were 
of various kinds. Some evolved an easily refuted 
XJnitarianism not unlike Ebionism, But those 
who made history took a higher road. Their chief 
representative was one Sabellius, who lived in the 
first half of the 3rd century. God in Himself was 
said to be without distinction ifroKclfievov), in- 
scrutable, unknowable. As He acts outwards upon 
the universe, He assumes aspects (irphcrajira) for 
which various names are needed. The three names 
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Father, Son, Spirit, are appropriate to describe 
Him as Creator of the universe, Kedeemer (in 
Christ, from Birth to Ascension), and Life of the 
Church. But these names should be used only in 
relation to that phase of the divine action to which 
they exclusively refer. _ Much ingenuity was ap- 
parently used by Sabellius to emphasize and illus- 
trate this inviolable unity of God. Thus He may 
be called uioTTdrwp, to abolish the idea that in Him 
any distinction exists, though we riglitly name 
Him Father and Son, according to that aspect of 
His activity wiiich we contemplate ; and He is 
like the sun_ * having three energies in one hypos- 
tasis,’ as * light-giver, heat and the very form of 
a circumference.’ There was not much of distinc- 
tive statement in his writings, apparently, con- 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation, But the 
tendency of the school was inevitably towards 
Bocetism, and Dorner says, ‘No passage can be 
pointed out in which the f assion of Christ is made 
the subject of consideration ’ {Person of Christy 
div. I. voL ii. p. 167 f.). Monarchianism was not 
easily overcome. Through its emphasis upon the 
unity of God and the difficulty of defining the 
nature of the eternal distinctions within that unity, 
it tended to reappear in unexpected guarters. Vari- 
ous thinkers in our own day, especially those w^ho 
are of the idealistic school in metaphysics, have 
been accused of succumbing to its subtle influence. 
Wherever the pantheistic view attracts, Monarchi- 
anism is at hand. 

(5) Arianism^ — ^At the opposite extreme from 
Monarchianism is the poweriul movement known 
as Arianism. It represents in the 4th cent., and 
in many forms since, a reaction from the tendency 
to make Christ an abstract being, remote from 
human interest, and so to detract from the direct 
religious value of the human figure of Jesus. It 
involved, of course, a direct attack upon the con- 
temporary theolo^. Monarchianism had en- 
dangered the reality of the revelation of God and 
made the very conception of Him vague and un- 
certain. Hence Arius insists strongly on what we 
modems would call the Personali^ of God. He is 
the eternal, active, and rational Creator of all, for 
the Logos as SiJva/xty is immanent in Him. He 
became the Father in the creation of the Son, to 
whom He gave a share in that We c^not 

say that the Son was created in time, for He is the 
first of all creatures, and with Him time begins. 
But Tore Sre oittc * there was when He was 
not’ — in flat contradiction of Origen. Hence we 
must not ascribe to Him any attribute of deitj 
itself. He is not the unbegotten as God is, nor is 
He a part of the unb^otten, nor did He arise from 
the essence of God. He is the first creature of the 
divine Will, only-begotten, fully divine 

; ct Jn 1^), and the medium through whom the 
Creator henceforth produced and ruled His universe. 
But the inherent and fatal Agnosticism of Arius is 
revealed in the repeated statemmit that even the 
Son does not directly know God. He is known 
under many conceptions {iwlvoia.)^ indicating His 
great glory. And yet ‘ God is ineffable to His Son, * 
mr it is plain that it is impossible for that which 
hath a be^nning to conceive how the unbegun is, 
or to gra^ the idea. The Son became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ in the simple and obvious sense of 
entering into a human body. There was no need 
for another human soul in that body, save the Son 
of God Himself. He is worthy to be worshipped 
both as the medium of Creation and as the glorified 
Chiist, On the surface this view makes a fair 
show. It seems to avoid some dangers of Mon- 
archianism, with its tendency to Patripassianism 
on the one hand and Pantheism on the other, and 
yet in its deepest principle Arianism is Monarchiam 
Over against the dominant Orlgenistic theology it 


escapes the difficult idea of ‘ eternal generation ’ 
and the tendency to make the earthly life of Jesus 
an unreal thing for imagination and faith. But 
Arianism as a religion was too close to heathenism 
and too far from the centre of Christian faith to 
live. ^ In reducing mysteries it lost the supreme 
realities of revelation and redemption, for its God 
is too remote and abstract to ne known or to 
appear in time. And, worse still, it made a dis- 
tinct approximation to idolatry in its arguments 
for the worship of Christ as a creature whom the 
divine complacency summoned to divine honours. 
Its solution of the problem was too easy. The 
Christian view of Christ had always implied a closer 
and more mysterious relation of (iod Himself to the 
cradle and the cross. The awe and the joy of 
faith in Christ arose from the presence of God in 
Him and in His deeds of redemption. The Arian 
Christ, mighty as He could be depicted, was less 
than the Christ who was the personal manifestation 
of God, and in whose death the righteousness and 
love of God Himself were directly realized, and 
made effective in the actual history of man. 

(c) The Nicene Christology . — The third possibility 
regarding the relation of the Son of God to the 
Father was that which won the day at Niccea (A.D. 
325). Constantine took the portentous step of 
summoning the Council, and, for spiritual religion, 
the baneful step of using the fleshly aim to enforce 
its conclusions. It must be remembered that these 
acts of Constantine introduced a new principle into 
the organized life of the Church, of so potent a 
character that it took long centuries to unfold its 
inner logic. Trust in the State and trust in the 
ruling Spirit of Christ are principles whose recon- 
ciliation is not yet achieved either at Kome or at 
Berlin. More than half a century of Arian strife 
and shameful confusions of statecraft stretched out 
before the unforeseeing Church after Nicaea. But 
in the conclave itself there were men of profound 
Christian conviction and powerful intellect who 
saw that in this controversy the apostolic faith 
itself was at stake, and the defensive creed which 
they formulated became a living force in the Church 
from that day to this. 

(tt) The Nicene theology, as such, really began 
with Origen (t A.D. 254). Against Monarchianism 
he affirmed the Personality of God, teaching that 
He is the intelligent Spirit from whom aU intelli- 
gences, and, for the use of tainted souls, the 
material universe, have arisen. He even decides 
that God is above substance, a position which must 
be considered by those who imagine that the cate- 
gory of substance was supreme in ancient theology 
(cf. W. Temple, in FmmdationSi London, 1912, p. 
211 ffi). Origen platonizes very thoroughly, but 
seeks to preserve this conception of the living in- 
telligent Will of God as the supreme source of all. 
And he lifts his conception high above Plato and 
PhBo by insisting always on the ethical principle 
that this eternal Will is a Will of love. It is love 
in God that is the fountainhead of the created uni- 
verse of souls. Further, the Son of God, who is also 
conceived of as a personal being, is derived from the 
Father. But, afraid of heathenism on the one 
hand, as of Monarchianism on the other, he pro- 
pounds the great doctrine-— Aei h vl6v. 

The Son is mdeed subordinate to the Father, but 
not as aereutuxe, for this ‘begetting’ is aprocetsb* 
in the divine nature independent of time, an at*t 
of the eternal Will — Ik roQ ieXiijiwros ro9 rarpis* The 
distincrionof Father and Bonis not that of separate 
individuals, for they partake of one essential being. 
And yet the Son is not an emanarion of the Gnostic 
^e* How then does He stand related to tlie 
Father ? It is here that the idea of the Logos aids 
the imagination (well illustrated in Athan. Orai^, 
iv, 1-5). For we can apprehend the unity of Logos 
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with the pure, personal Spirit, of which it is the 
self-expression, better than the unity of a Son with 
a Father, while we can apprehend the distinct 
hypostasis of each more easily through the latter 
terms than through the more abstract. Each set 
of terms is used to describe now the unity and now 
the difference, but always the eternal reality, of 
Ood the Father and the Son (on the danger of 
deriving the Son from the Will, and not from the 
essence, of the Father, see Athan. de, Syn, 36 f.). 

()3) In this substance of it the theology of Origen 
became that of the Nicene Creed. When the 
Ariana and many even of the sincerely orthodox 
desired to be content with the assertion that the 
Son is of ‘ like substance ’ (6/Aotoi5crtos), the course of 
debate disclosed the ambiMty of a word which 
contented Athanasius and Anus alike as the 
crucial point of the whole problem. When the 
orthodox pressed their understanding of the word 
as implying an eternal and unbroken inherence of 
the Son in the essence {oittrla) of the Godhead, the 
Arians, it is said through Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
reproached them with teaching the doctrine of 
ojMovffLo., or identity of being, which, though held hy 
Origen, had been hitherto associated mainly with 
Monarchianism and treated therefore as dangerous 
hy both parties. That very word, however, from 
that hour, and inevitably, became the touchstone 
of the difference between the parties and was em- 
bodied in the Creed. The Son is ‘ from the essence ’ 
{oMa) of the Father, and hence * of the same sub- 
stance.’ But the^ term was admitted even by 
Athanasius unwillingly and under stress of the 
controversy ; and, indeed, it was afterwards used 
by him sparingly, except when it was the direct 
subject of exposition and defence. He defended 
its use in part by showing that the Arians had 
used many un- Biblical terms to state their own 
positions. The fear of Monarchianism which it 
had suggested to many minds was allayed by the 
fact that the approach to the term was not made 
from the speculative, but from the religious, side. 
The whole discussion, as conducted by Athanasius, 
was concerned with Jesus Christ, the historical 
and personal being, whose permanent reality was 
assumed as essential to the very life of faith. To 
affirm of such a being the ofioovcrla with God could 
not abolish the difference between the Father and 
the Son, while it secured their eternal and essential 
tmity. It is not an outside matter of creation or 
adoption, but (so to speak) an organic relation 
inside that nature. The Father is no more God 
without the Son than the Son is God without the 
Father (see Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^). 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that both here 
and in later discussions of the Incarnation itself 
the category of substance, or ratlier ‘essence’ 
{otsrla), had a powerful influence upon the course of 
thought. But two things must be observed in 
weighing the si^ificance of that fact. In the first 
place, a word like^ ‘substance’ carried a varied 

of the aucient as well as the modern world, ^o 
pin it down to the idea of matter, or accuse them 
all of being ultimately materialists, is too gross a 
misrepresentation, though it is so common. To 
say even that they set it above the category of 
personality is not true to the facts. For, in the 
second place, the very discussions with which the 
Church was concerned drove its great minds like 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Apol- 
linarxs to he concerned with the nature of spiritual 
beings, and to face, not the impersonal, but the 
personal, as the supreme element in man and God, 
When Gregory of Kyssa deals with human nature 
he can be seen steuggiing to say that the essence 
of man, though distributed throughout his body, is 
not something ‘ spatial,’ as we would so naturally 


put it. And, when he would state the difference 
between the divine and the human nature, he finds 
it to reside ultimately not in a difference of sub- 
stance, but in this, that God is the Creator and 
man wholly dependent on Him {On the Making of 
Man, xvi. 12). There we are in the region of voli- 
tion and ethics, and religious insight. The crass 
view of substance is subordinate to a higher view 
of spiritual nature. And we have already seen that 
for Origen the supreme facts in the being of God 
are will, intelligence, and love. The reluctance 
with which Athanasius and others engaged in the 
discussions which involved the use of M- 

(TTOffis, etc., is a witness to the fact that they were 
fully aware of the limitations of the human mind 
when applied to the mystery of God’s nature. These 
terms were used in the Nicene Creed (in the 
‘Anathema’) only that the dogmas of Arianism 
and Monarchianism might be denied, and that the 
substance of the Christian faith, which rests in the 
fact that God was in Christ and that Christ is 
‘eternally one with God,’ * might not perish from 
the earth.’ 

3, Second phase : the humanity of Christ. — ^The 
official victory of Trinitarianism, the affirmation of 
the proper deity of Christ, led naturally to the rais- 
ing of the next problem, viz. the question of His 
humanity, The supreme emphasis of orthodoxy on 
the deity of Christ seemed to endanger the reality 
of His appearance in the flesh. Even in NT times 
this tendency was felt (cf. 1 Jn He 2^"^®), and 
the reproach of Docetism has been uttered against 
many writers in the 2n.d and 3rd centuries who 
were yet counted orthodox. Indeed, Hamack goes 
so far as to say that down to the beginning of the 
4th cent, ‘no single outstanding church teacher 
really accepted the humanity in a perfectly un- 
qualified way ’ {Hist, of Dogma, iv. 129). Origen 
used his daring genius on the problem. Believing 
that all souls of men have pre-existence, and become 
incarnate because of evil taint, he held that the 
one unsullied soul became united with the divine 
Logos and then by an act of will, and love, became 
incarnate as the soul of Jesus. This theory did 
not deeply influence the history of the subject, 
though Arius owes something to it. It was Apol- 
linaris who first dealt with it in a more sober and 
suggestive manner. That he was true to the doc- 
trine of redemption is evident from such words as : 

* He is both God and man : if Christ is only man he did not 
save the world, and if only God, be did not save through suffer- 
ing. If Christ was only man, or if only God, he was not a 
mediator between man and God.* 

But ApoUinaris was equally clear that, 

♦if a perfect God were united with a perfect man, there would 
be two, one by nature Son of God, and the other by adoption * 
(Athanasius, e. Ayoll. L 2). 

He solved the problem partly by falling back on 
the Aristotelian view of man’s nature as tripartite 
and buttressing that with 1 Th 6^ (‘May yonr 
spirit, soul, and body be preserved entire,*’ etc.). 
He finds the essential features of human nature in 
distinction from God to be body and soul, while in 
mind or spirit (voOs, j'oepd, irvcOjaa) man is of one 
type with the divine Logos. Hence in Jesus Christ 
the union of the two natures must be found in this, 
that the Logos became the yoOr (or vveOfia) of the 
man Jesns by becoming united with the body and 
soul in the womb of His mother. Thus we have a 
mind in Jesus ‘unaffected by psychical and fleshly 
experiences, and controlling the flesh and fleshly 
motives in a divine fashion, sinless, therefore, and 
not subject to death, but conquering death’ (B. 
Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, i. 199). Apollinaria 
appealed to the Scriptures, of course, as at Jn 
Bo 8®, to show that they do not speak of His becom- 
ing a man, but ‘ becommg flesh.’ He weakened his 
position by his free admission that his theory pre- 
sented a new kind of being, something neither God 
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HOT man ; and his opponents have ever since made 
the most of that concession. The hostile arguments 
were based on the idea that this affirmed a muti- 
lated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
highest point. For, while Apollinaris (Greg. Nyss. 
adv, Aj^oU. li.) insisted that < the death of man does 
not abolish death,’ the opponents answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not redeem the voDs of man. What was 
required for redemption was a redeeming manhood 
in all the content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not 
redeemed. It was in vain that Apollinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only the divine 
can redeem the human, and that, since the povs is 
the seat of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
possessed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, and make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some would say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on that basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula- 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con- 
fused with that or substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien bonds. That in God 
there is a human element ; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind axe of a type so that the 
former can act for or as the latter ; that the seat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ two 
distinct personalities with an indefinite form of 
unity — these are positions of great power, which 
fwcount for the fact that ‘ ApolTinarism* reappears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide-spread in principle than is often ima^ned. 
But he was himself hindered, by ameagre psychology 
and by the remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually exclusive * parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primaiy assumption. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), at which the Nicene Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In the Decree of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘at once God 
truly and man truly of a reasonable soul and body’ 
{iK Xo 7 tfc^j Kai (rdfxaros) j He is ‘ of the same 

substance (6/iooi5<rtos) with ns according to his man- 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that ‘ perfect 
manhood,’ in the sense of all the parts of an in- 
dividual man, must be ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. The third stage in Christologt.— The 
third stage in the development of Christology was 
now reariied. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church ivas driven to con- 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted the problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scripture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him- 
self with an individual man, but became the true 
subject of the human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retained His functions as Lord of the uni- 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 18), but 
in such aspects of His incarnate life the Logos 
restrained His powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of the Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows His divine glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. But the chief difficulty with this porition 
is the uncertainty, the apparent discontinuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the iucarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not yet attained. The Cappadocian theo- 
logians likewise, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinarism, while holding the unity of the Person, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘ nature ’ 
was perfect; the union was effected by an inde- 
scribable ‘commingling.’ Apollinaris had, how- 
ever, raised the question to now distinctness and 
importance, and these uncertain views were sub- 
jected to fresh and closer scrutiny. 

(a) First phase: Nestorianism,-^OTL the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who were prepared 
for by the famous school of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsnestia stood out as 
a brilliant expounder of the Scriptures. With a 
keen sense of the historical, he approached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. But he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor- 
ous an opponent of the Apollinarian Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
between a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. This he found in the Will of God 
the Word, who. Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
Christ is rightly called ‘ Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Son through 
that union (Com. on Gal 4®). But it was Hestorius 
who carried this doctrine to its full Issues in the 
controversy which led up through the third ecu- 
menical Council at Ephesus (a.d. 431) to the fourth 
Council at Chalcedon (a.d, 451). Kejecting the 
use of the term BeordKoi (‘Mother of God’) os 
applied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with OTeat energy by Cyril of Alexandria), he also, 
like TJieodore, set the union of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Lc^os in the region of 
w’ilL It was the grace of (5-od that bound this 
sinless man in an ineffable oneness with Himself 
as Logos. The general term (‘moral 

union 0 was used as over against the ipoxnt (pva-iK'/i 
(‘real union’) with which Cyril of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘ anathematisms ’ these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a remou 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius insisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘rational soul,’ He was a complete human in- 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of the 
‘ rational soul ’ but insisted that ‘ the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result was a true union in ‘ one 
Christ and one Son.’ Cyril, that is to say, main- 
tained that the Word did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, but united the two natures in 
one (ets). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could find no technical term. 

{natura) and Mcrrouns {substantiat ‘sub- 
stance’) weie still applied as a rule to the total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
TpStTbfTop in the so-called Creed of Union {a.d, 433) 
is not as yet distinct enough to define their basis 
of unity. But this school came near Docetism in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared^ for our sakes, 

! to be ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be asenbed as real experiences to the Logos incar- 
nate. Nevertheless. OyrU and his party, in spite 
of riieir own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian position excluded a red 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant wills, in a mord 
harmony, oetween two natures which are con- 
ceived of as distinct and complete must dways 
appear inmdental because not organic, insecure 
because not grounded in an objective and indis- 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if Cyril, even in 
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his carefully drawn anathematisms, failed, it is 
because in his fear of ApoHinarism (of 'which, how- 
ever, he was accused) he shrank from taking the 
full consequences of making the Lo^os the personal 
basis of the Incarnate One. Striving to maintain 
the completeness of the humanity for soteriological 
reasons— -and this 'svith great earnestness ana in- 
sight — he yet failed to define, so as to satisfy the 
Nestorians, how the human can remain human if 
it has for its basis, not indeed the divine ‘ nature,’ 
but the divine Logos. Nestorius had a curious 
trick in his anathematisms of describing his op- 

g ments^ language about the incarnate Christ, m 
is unity, as if tney applied it to the one ‘ nature ’ 
or the other as Nestorms conceived of these ; 
in the eleventh he accuses them of maintaining 
'that the flesh which is united with God the Word 
is by the power of its own nature life-giving’ — 
an incredible misrepresentation, and possible only 
because Nestoriua was so possessed of his own 
vision of the facts that he could not read the 
words of others as they meant them. He could 
not see their vision. 

(i) Second phase: Butychianism * — From this 
strong insistence by the orthodox party upon the 
Logos as the true oasis of the one Christ lomcal 
experimentation pursued its natural course. If Nes- 
torianism failed when starting from the integrity of 
the human, as though that were primary in their 
interest, how would it be if the start were made 
from the integrity of the divine in the Incarnate 
Onet Eatyches oared this task and fell over the 
ever-narrowing edge of definitions into another 
* heresy.’ For him it was clear that the Incarnate 
One had but one nature, as indeed Cyril insisted. 
But Eutyches urged that in that case the body 
itself must have been changed in its very substance 
by union with deity. The humanity is absorbed 
into the divinity (cf. Origen’s approach to this 
view, c. Cels, iii. 4). This was condemned, of course, 
as docetio in its ultimate effect, and as * confusing ’ 
{(rl^vaLs:) the natures. 

(c) The Decree of Chalcedon . — ^At Chalcedon the 
matter was brougnt to a conclusion. Subsequent 
councils dealing with further developments of the 
matter (Monophysitisia and Monotnelitism) could 
only insist on rigid maintenance of the Decree of 
Chalcedon. Theological speculation had passed 
beyond the attainments of metaphysics and psycho- 
logy in that age* and could only be restrained by 
repeating the formulae which marked the utmost 
boundary of knowledge and safe reasoning. This 
famous Decree, which is generally held to be the 
high-water mark of ancient Christology, has in 
recent times become the object of serious criticism. 
Theologians pour contempt upon it as a mere 
assertion of logical contradictions. Historians 
{Hamock especially, who does less than justice to 
Cyril) strive to prove that its terms were a miser- 
able compromise which, to satisfy the ambitions 
of the West (led by Pope Leo, author of the famous 
letter to Fla-vian known as ‘Leo’s Tome,’ on which 
the Decree was founded), obscured the real issues 
by ass^ting the * two natures in one person,’ and 
made impossible the true development of the 
Athanasian Christology^ which sought to assert 
that the result of the Incarnation was ‘ the One 
incarnate nature of the Logos.* In spite of 
Harnaek’s vehement pages, the view will probably 
continue to prevail that the Decree actually saved 
the fundamental Athanasian position. Moreover, 
a protest should be entered against the frequent 
yet absurd suggestion that the ‘ two-nature hypo- 
thesis ’ first arose at or just before Chalcedon, 
The very idea of an incarnation involves that of 
two natures sbraehow made into one life. The 
idea dates back to; the OT, to the combination of 
‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man,’ of ^exiel^g in 


the form of God ’ and * found in fashion as a man.’ 
And the entire course of Christological speculation 
presupposed this hypothesis from the beginning. 
There is, however, much difference of opinion as 
to the real effect of the Decree at the critical point. 
The following are its main points for our purpose : 
( 1 ) each nature, the humanity and the Godhead of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is ‘perfect’; (2) He is 
consubstantial { 6 /AooiJ<rios) with the Father and con- 
substantial ‘ with us’ ; (3) the * property ’ (^ 3467975 = 
froprietas) of each nature is retained and concurs 
in one person {ir(>6(To)rrov=.persona) and one substance 
substantia) I (4) the famousf our adverbs 
(without confusion, change, division, separation) 
condemn Eutychianism, ApoHinarism, and Nes- 
torianism. The main difficulty about the inter- 
pretation arises from the fact that the crucial 
clause starts with the dififerent natures, defining 
each in its distinctness and completeness, and then 
speaks indefinitely of ‘ the property of each nature ’ 
as ‘ being preserved and concurring in one person 
and substance.’ This is not the way of Scripture 
or of the Apologists or of Creek theology as a 
' whole, which was to view the Incarnation steadily 
downwards, as it were, from the side of the Glory 
of God as a living and personal act of condescension. 
Hence it has led some (Domer especially) to main- 
tain that, according to the Decree, the ‘ Person or 
substance ’ is the resultant of the union of the two 
natures, and not that the Person or substance of 
the Son of God, having already a divine nature as 
the instrument of action, assumed also a human 
natui’e as a parallel and distinct means of action. 
Hamack seems to agree with this : 

‘In Leo’s view the “Person” is no longer entirely the one 
subject with two “properties,” but the union of two hypostatio 
natures ’ {Hist, of Jjogina, iv. iJOSf.). 

But this interpretation is not home out by Leo’s 
Tome itself, in the very sentence of that famous 
letter from which this clause in the Decree is taken, 
the p^e says : ‘ Lowliness was assumed by maj esty 
etc, Leo even uses the Apollinaristic phrase ‘ which 
(the flesh) he (Logos) animated w;ith the Spirit of 
rational life.* And again he speaks of the unity of 
Person in the two natures, and of the one Person 
of Cod and man. 

If that clause, which has curiously absorbed 
attention to its method, as over against the method 
of earlier clauses, is read from the point of view 
which tends to proceed, as it were, from differences 
to their unity, Domer’s interpretation may result ; 
but, if read from another point of view which moves 
from unity to difference, and in the light of the 
earlier clauses, it must be held that the/orm of the 
statement (in that clause), being dictated by current 
controversies, does not represent truly the real 
inner meaning of the Decree as a whole. For after 
all it must be not the t'W'o concurrent natures but 
the Logos with whom the Incarnation begins, and 
who, as eternal Mfrracns, adds to His possession of 
the Godhead, or divine ‘nature,’ a manhood or 
human ‘nature.’ There is no use of proving, as 
some have done, that the technical terms (esp. 

and vT6(irTa<ns) mean elsewhere something 
which makes nonsense of them as used here. 
These ancient terms were developed in these very 
controversies, and their occurrence here actually 
marks a new stage in their history. ( 1 ) A new 
difference is drawn between and rgda-uiroy 

(and iqro<rrtt(rts), ( 2 ) The last two terms are not 
merely interchangeable. The one {irp6(rmrov) is 
beginning to assume the meaning of personality, 
and the other {^3<rrao-is) preserves the idea of in- 
defeasible substantiality. But the imperfections 
of the Decree are found in the fact that it did not 
end controversy. Its outward form, especially in 
the crucial clause beginning with and insisting on 
the distinct and complete natures, gave power and 
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victory to orthodoxy against the persistent teachers 
of Monophysitism and Monothelitism ; but its inner 
and real meaning, that the Logos became the Ego 
of the human nature, encouraged persistent specu- 
lation as to how much is included in a conscious 
Ego {now ==7rp6(T(aTrop)j and in what sense human 
nature retains all its * parts/ when it is said to be 
assumed by the Son of God. It is that c[uestion 
which has dominated modem Christology, 

It is clear from this brief suiwey that Christo- 
logical speculation in the early* Church tended 
towards mere intellectualism, that the problems 
grew more and more remote from the field of ex- 
perience, and that the great living figure of Jesus 
Christ, the Pounder and Lord of Christianity, was 
in danger of being evaporated in technicalities and 
metaphysical abstractions. And, indeed, it is 
almost an offence to faith to follow the details of 
some of these controversies. All the more neces- 
sary is it, in trying to grasp the permanent signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ for the Christian religion, 
to recall the fact that in the very midst of such 
controversies the Church was carrying on against 
tremendous difficulties its missionary, philan- 
thropic, and sanctifying work. Many of the 
greatest Christological theologians were men of 
supreme devotion to His Person, profound be- 
lievers in the redemption which He had brought, 
men of prayer and of saintly life. The ardour of 
their love for Him, and their profound grasp upon 
the idea that in Him the destiny of the individual 
and the race is determined, were the main forces 
which sustained their undying and even passionate 
engagement in these prolonged and laborious dis- 
cussions of the mystery of His divine Person, 
Nevertheless, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that thus early, and still more in the Middle 
Ages, a split took place between the intellectual 
interest in the primary Christian facts and their 
spiritual, practical valuation and, use by pious 
souls. 

VII. CHRISTOLOGT liv TBB MORRRN CMURCE. 

i. INTRODUCTOKY X THE MODERN MIND.—X. 
The reformation of religion.— The history of 
Christology in modem times is bound up^ ex- 
clusively with the development of Protestantism ,* 
and here mere ecclesiasticism has played hut a 
minor part. The broken condition of the Protes- 
tant communions has prevented anything like the 
calling of General Councils, the action of individual 
denominations having authority only for them- 
selves. Hence such terms as *heresiarch’ are 
applied only by a certain limited class of historians 
to certain thinkers of the ancient Chiirch. It is 
universally thought to be inappropriate under 
modem circumstances to use such a term of any 
modem theologian. Modem Christology is more 
intimately connected with the modem religious 
and intellectual life as a whole than with that of 
the ancient world, for in the civilization which we 
call Gr^co-Boman it appeared as in many respects 
an exotic. But modem civilization is deeply 
moulded by Christian principles, and its defects 
are to be corrected only by a fuller me^ure of toe 
Christian spirit. Indeed, some of the ideas which 
have seemed most hostile to the Faith have been 
nourished and ultimately sustained by her own 
supreme teachings. With the Beformation came 
a new conception of the Christian life. Martin 
Luther was not so much the discoverer as the chief 
exemplar of tois phase of religious experience. 
His power, and indeed that of the whole movemmt, 
is due not only to the nature of his emexience^ but 
to the fact that it can prove itself identic^ in its 
fundamental elements with that of the primitive 
Church as revealed in the NT, Luther disooy^ed 
that the grace of God is a living force which has 
entered history in Christ and which lays hold of 


the individual directly without any essential human 
mediation save that of the preached word, the 
gospel. On the human side it is penitence and 
faith that apprehend the grace of God and are 
the means through which that grace apprehends 
the human soul. Luther and the other great 
reformers maintained that they were loyal to 
the Councils of the early Church. The Decree of 
Chalcedon stood forth for them all as the supreme 
Christological utterance of the Church. But this 
loyalty to the Councils was conditioned by the idea 
that the Councils simply explained Scripture, and 
were authoritative only in so far as Scripture sup- 
ported them. The reformers completely disowned 
the notion that the official Church had power to 
develop and enforce an authoritative theology. 
The central fact for the reformers is that the 
Christian faith is a living experience, made possible 
by the full revelation of God in the historic Christ. 
Apart from Him there is no saving knowledge of 
God. Through varying phases this characteristic 
evangelical view of Christianity has persisted in 
the reformed Churches. In periods when emphasis 
was placed upon doctrinal definition rather than 
upon personal experience, and a new intellectual 
formalism arose instead of the appeal to conscience, 
the Protestant communions have felt an arrest 
upon their spiritual life and their world influence. 
Every fresh spiritual movement— such as that 
known in Germany as the Pietist movement, or the 
Puritan movement in England, or the Moravian 
and Wesleyan movements both in Europe and in 
America— -has always arisen from a fresh insight 
into the fundamental nature of ‘reformed* and 
apostolic Christianity. In the 19th cent, the extra- 
ordinary expansion of Christianity through the 
foreign missionary movement has home an ampler 
and more impressive witness to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith as thus re-apprehended 
and proclaimed. It must be observ^ that in 
Christianity thus defined and thus operative the 
Person of Christ always stands forth as uni^e, 
supreme, divine, redemptive, and directive. ‘ Ubi 
Christus, ibi Ecclesia.* And no less true is it that, 
where Christ is, the presence of the living, eternal 
God is immediately realized. The historic founder 
is believed, and His followers insist that He is irre- 
sistibly proved, to be the invisible, spiritual, divine 
power or will which is directing man to his true 
goal. 

2 . Modem thought— (u) The trend of johilosophu* 
—Europe experienced an amazing revival of in- 
tellectual life in the same general period in which 
the rejuvenescence of Christianity took place. In 
part this renaissance of the mind was due to fresh 
contact with toe literature of the ancients, but it 
had its roots also in the long labours and deep in- 
tellectual influences of the Christian Church. For 
example, even in its darkest days that Church bore 
in upon the mind of Europe the conception that 
there is but one living God, who has created the 
entire universe for ends worthy of His own char- 
acter. This great conception consecrated nature 
and abolished the crude ancient dualism. Modern 
science haa arisen from, and still depends upon, 
certain principles which Christianity first enforced 
upon the human mind, especially those of the unity 
and order and sanctity of the natural universe. 
Hence the investigation of nature must now be 
oonsidm’ed as a religious act, though the officiaL 
of the Church learned this with difficulty and 
dism^. Modem philosophy began, it is agreed, 
with Heseartes. From his day onwards there has 
been a deepening investigation of the rich and 
oompBoated process of knowledge, and into the 
nature of the numan consciousness, which has come 
to be conceived of as a living organism. Mankind 
bei^n thinking of the outer physical world, as 
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the basis of all reality. Only gradually has this 
conception been transcended. But now for all heirs 
of Christian eivOization the universe of conscious- 
ness and conscious beings has come into view as 
the true source and seat of reality. Through this 
mi^'hty process of change certain facts have emerged 
which must be briefly stated. And in stating 
them we may assume that for Christian thought 
the purely mechanistic view of the universe must 
be held as false. First we must note the emergence 
of personality as the ideal centre of consciousness. 
In personality the conscious intelligent will is re- 
co^iized as the supreme fact. As yet the human 
mind can conceive of nothing higher which can be 
named as the ultimate form of reality. If it is 
ultimate, it must be also fontal, and every other 
form of the actual must proceed from and dejiend 
upon it. Next, there is the emergence of the idea 
of experience as the most general term which can 
be applied to all that which exists for personality. 
The material universe seems to be undergoing, not 
merely through philosophical reasoning, hut through 
scientific investigation, a complete transformation, 
in virtue of which all its elements are seen to be 
symbols and instruments of a spiritual universe. 
Hence ancient words like ‘nature,’ ‘substance,’ 
‘ body,’ ‘ essence,’ even ‘ humanity ’ and * parts of 
humanity,’ require to he thought through afresh. 
Much of what they meant in the Clinstological 
controversies of the early Church has simply fallen 
away from them for the modern mind. 

( 6 ) The spirit Further, we must note 

the emergence of the modern scientific spirit. It 
has learned through long and painful processes of 
discipline that truth concerning the natural universe 
and the histo^ of man can be discovered only by 
patient and disinterested investigation of fact. A 
new conscience has arisen in reference to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and the interpretation of 
life. F or, if nature and history be togewier a divine 
process,^ the seeker after truth must seek it there ; 
and to find it there he must wait upon nature and 
history with a spirit of utter sincerity and patience, 
and with the calmness of trust in his methods of 
investigation and their sure result. Through the 
labours of science and philosophy combined there 
has emerged the great conception of evolution. 
The veiy idea is itself undergoing a process of de- 
velopment. We have seen it in two generations 
pass from^ the cruder forms promulgated in the 
name of science by such men as Spencer and Darwin 
to the more spiritual conceptions which begin to 
guide the thought of our day. But common to 
them all is the idea that there is a unity in the 
history of nature and of men, and that this vast 
unified process must he read in terms of reason 
and of will. 

(c) Certain assumptions of Christian thoughts — 
In the main, it may be said without much risk 
that the following constitute some of the funda- 
mental elements of prevalent modem thought, 
(a) What reason can explain is rational : what is 
rational must be derived from reason, (/3) What 
exists in relation to consciousness exists for a 
conscious being or beings ; and what exists for 
conscious beings, having its raison d?Hre there, 
must be derived from a conscious source. ( 7 ) If 
there is a universe of life and of conscious beings, 
they may or must exist in various grades as to 
structure, power, and meaning. (5) If there is a 
universe of rational, conscious beings, they must 
be capable of mutual intercourse, and such inter- 
course may depend upon the existence of media 
through which they become aware of and act upon 
each other, (e) These media of intercommunication 
constitute the world or universe of nature, which 
must be also eoncaived of as an Ultimately unified 
system of fact®. Tbo trend of philosophy iU ail its 


chief forms to-day is controlled by the varying in- 
fluences allowed oy different classes of thinkers te 
these and such-like fundamental conceptions. With 
the gradual extinction of mere materialism these 
have emerged as in some way the common property 
of the main groups of thinkers. Even natural 
science, through its physics, biology, and psycho- 
logy, is gradually approaching a statement of its 
actual discoveries and provisional inferences re- 
garding material substance, life, and mind, which 
is bringing it into close correspondence with these 

eneral assumptions of philosophy. Over the whole 

eld of knowledge and its processes, of philosophy 
and its assumptions, one can see the irresistible 
pressure of the fundamental and characteristic 
Christian doctrines concerning God as Creator and 
Lord ,of All, concerning man as primarily a moral 
and spiritual being, concerning the spiritual uni- 
verse as at once the source, explanation, and end 
of human history. For the Christian Church the 
conviction remains that for these ideas, however 
reason may strive to support and illumine and 
systematize them, the one indefeasible guarantee 
of their truth, in the field of objective reality, is 
to he found in the historic consciousness and the 
permanent spiritual presence and power of Jesus 
Christ. 

Aa Troeltsch has put the matter ; * the image of Jesus 
will always remain inseparable from all efficacious Christian 
belief in God. A Christian mysticiam . , . will always remain 
the central point of true and genuine Christianity as long as it 
exists. Without this, the peraonaliatio belief in God would 
itself pine away and die’ {Report of Fifth International Congress 
of Free Christianity ^ London, 1910, p. 238 f.). 

Modern Christology, with a longer history of 
the Church behind it and a wider if not a deeper 
religious experience to correct or confirm it, is the 
inevitable effort of the modern Christian mind to 
verify afresh for itself the conception of the founder 
of Cnristianity as the personal self-revelation of 
God, the personal interpreter of human nature, 
the personal director of human destiny. 

ii. First phase : Absolute Idealism. -Christ- 
ology received its greatest modern developments 
in the 19th cent., and most of these arose in the 
midst of the unparalleled intellectual life of the 
German universities. There philosophy and his- 
torical research combined to produce a complete 
re-casting of the Christian system of doctrine by 
concentrating attention upon two supreme subjects 
— the idea of God in relation to the universe, and 
the place of Christ in histoiy. The giants of 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel endeavoured to do 
justice to both features of the Christian religion. 
Out of that period, whether by direct derivation 
or by reaction against the prevalent philosophies, 
arose three main views of Christianity, and hence 
three main forms of Christology. 

I. Hegel’s Christology. — In the first place Abso- 
lute Idealism must be reckoned with. It has made 
the modern mind familiar with the theory that 
God is an immanent principle, generating the 
history of the entire universe. But, as Hegel 
works the subject out on his vast canvas, God 
must not be conceived of as above or before the 
process. He is the Idea realizing itself in the two 
successive forms of nature (object) and man (sub- 
ject, spirit), and coming to consciousness only in 
the latter. God became personal in humanity. At 
some point in human history the Spirit which has 
struggled to free itself from the bonds of nature, 
and to rest in a perfected self-consciousness, must 
come to the full realization of that climax. That 
full incamatiou of the Idea in the form of conscious 
Spirit was achieved in the Person of Christ, who is 
the supreme appearance ‘ in the sensuous form ap- 
propriate to history ’ of the unity of man with Goa. 
But in Christ the Spirit appeared in fullness, that 
from Him the whole of humanity might be set free 
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and made conscious of itself as the dwelling-place 
of the divine. In spite of its vivid insight into 
some deeper meanings of Christianity, Hegelianism 
t emains abstract, elusive. Its conception of God, 
as it has been said, appears as an ingenious apothe- 
osis of Hegers own dialectic. Again, in spite of 
its eniphasis on the idea of the Trinity and many 
illuminating expositions of it, it gives no real grip 
of the facts to his Christology. Tor his Christ is 
not true to the picture in the Gospels nor to the 
faith of the Church. His early studies in the Life 
of Christ (see Gtlnther, Lehre vonder Person Chrut% 
p. 97 If.) had not brought Hegel close to the fact 
that Jesus knew Himself distinctively as Son of 
God, and that God is a Being with whom men 
must deal in the lofty regions of personal relation- 
ship. Sin is for him a stage in the process of man*s 
movement towards the divine self-consciousness ; 
and grace therefore is not the mercy that forgives, 
but the sense of unity with the immanent God 
achieved in Christ. 

2. Its influence.^ — Nevertheless the marvellous 
energy of HegeFs expositions and the vast sweep 
of his system, its sublime confidence in the power 
of reason to unlock the ultimate secrets of being, 
and its complete subordination of the physical to 
the meanings of the spiritual universe have had a 
permanent and deep effect upon the whole course 
of modem theology. The exaggerated emphasis 
upon the doctrine of the divine immanence in more 
recent popular Christology in England and America ^ 
is due to him. That theological phase sometimes 
called the ‘ New Theology * has appealed to natural 
science as teaching the unity^ of all things in its 
doctrine of evolution, and to idealism as teaching 
the indwelling of God in the entire process of time. 
From these two positions it has drawn its doctrine 
that in all men the divine is in some measure 
inherent, while in Christ manhood has been filled 
with the divine to its utmost capacity, ^ These are, 
sometimes distant and unconscious, inheidtances 
from Hegel. In Germany the Hegelian influence 
showed itself in many ways. It gave Baur his 
method of conceiving the development of Christian 
dogma amidst the conflicts of the early Church. 
For a time it seemed to give Strauss a resting-place 
for his faith after the destructive work done upon 
the story of the Gospels. It gave the cine by wliich 
men like Biedermann, for whom likewise the super- 
natural (in the old sense) had fallen from Chris- 
tianity, sought to secure the permanent essence of 
that faith while its historical setting was discarded, 
as the husk of mere circumstance is removed from 
the kernel of truth. But everywhere it failed to 
satisfy the Christian consciousness. That con- 
sciousness cannot deduce history from ideas, but 
rather derives its ideas from history. It cannot 
persuade itself of man’s power to see God through 
reason, and then prove that what it has seen inde- 
pendently was also discovered in the Christ of 
history. Hence, as Eairbairn {The Place of Christ 
in Mod. London, 1893, p. 213 ff.) insisted with 

such force, Hegel’s view of Christ endeavoured 
to translate into his own terminolo^ what the 
Church has held ; hut the whole reality and value 
of the Church’s faith consisted in tlie fact tlrnt the 
human mind had come to think and to believe in 
this way and thus found its unity with God. < The 
remarkable thing is the relation of the faith to the 
Person rather than the Person to the faith’ (p, 221). 
The reality of Christ’s personal consciousness of 
union with God as the objective and real object and 
ground of faith is not present to his mind. This 
element in the Hegelian method, which is not 
peculiar to this stage in his system, has pervaded 
modem thought very deeply, as we shall see. 

hi. SkOQNB 3?HASB: ROMANTICISM. — I. The 
man who ‘r^uvenated theology.’— The second 


great movement was that which sprang from the 
remarkable personal gifts, the spiritual life, and 
the distinctive theological method of Schleier- 
macher. Many elements which seem to his critics, 
and even to his admirers, utterly inconsistent with 
one another had their unity for him through his 
deep mystical type of religious life, his poetic and 
daring imagination, and his great gift of analytic 
thou^it. This remarkable combination carried 
him m distaste away from the abstract and unreal 
dogmatism of Absolute Idealism. It carried him 
through the strong and powerful temptations of 
his period of surrender to the Romanticism dominant 
in Berlin society, without delivering him from the 
intellectual influence of that spirit. His vast read- 
ing made him sensitive to the realities of history 
and to the supreme significance of a fellowship like 
that of the Christian Church. He therefore set 
forth with convincing and almost revolutionary 
power the absoluteness of religion. It has its seat 
m experience, i.e. in the living, feeling conscious- 
ness of man. In that consciousness man finds 
himself dependent on the Infinite, on God, for his 
very being and for all the true meanings of his 
existence. Religion, which rises out of the funda- 
mental fact of dependence, and also nourishes it as 
a feeling wdiich has infinite worth, is for that 
reason independent of any philosophic system, and, 
on the other hand, must not he restrained as a 
mere department of social ethics. The poor starve- 
ling which Kant knew as religion, an adjutoriuin 
legiSj is repulsive to the richer soul of Schleier- 
inacher, 

2. His idea of God. —In his conception of God, 
Schleiermacher, while defining Christianity as * a 
teleological monotheism,’ yet fails to get rid of the 
pantheistic trend inherent in the ‘ romantic * view 
of the universe. The sense of its unity, its vast 
life, its mystery, its moral beauty, made it un- 
natural for him to insist on the personality of God 
and hard to defend or define that conception. God 
is immediately given in the universal, persistent, 
and supreme feeling of our absolute dependence on 
the Infinite. It can he accounted for only by that 
which is also its very essence, viz. that it is a feel- 
ing produced by God. He and not the self is its 
‘ Whence ’ ( * das W oher ’). Similarly the fact of sin 
is not to be distinguished from the consciousness 
of sin, and that appears in the universal experiences 
of failure, of incompleteness, and self-reproach. 
We are guilty because we feel guilty. As God is 
not to be proved by reasons which lie outside the 
God-consciousness, so sin must not be traced to 
any source outside the imiversal human feeling 
that ‘ there is something wrong.’ 

3. His view of Christ— It will always seem an 
intellectual inconsistency that Schleiermacher, in 
spite of this view of God and man, affirmed with 
unconquerable conviction that in one historic con- 
sciousness, that of Jesus Christ, we find a new 
departure in human history. Christ was and is 
the redeemer of mankind. This fact is found by 
us in the continuous existence of the Church, as 
that body of human fellowship which, in spite of 
all impenection, possesses the sense of the grace of 
God, the feeling that dependence on Him extends 
even to the moral issues and the destiny of man. 
The Church sprang from Christ and depends on 
Christ, and holds m its own spirit and life the 
future of man’s religious history. And ‘there is 
no other way of having part in the Christian fel- 
lowship than through faith in Jesus as Redeemer’ 
CErlbser’). Schleiermacher, though he worked 
directly on the Gospels, did not go into a dose 
examination of the consciousness of Christ in the 
construction of his theolo^cal system. It was 
enough for him that in Christ, through the faith 
of His original community in Him, we have an 
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assurance of God’s perfect union with a human life. 
In Him that union was a new, original act of God, 
inscrutable but indubitable. He is the archetype 
of the new life of which He is the fountainhead. 
But He is not to be interpreted through any doc- 
trine of pre-existence, or miraculous birth, or even 
of the Kesurrection. These are reflexions of that 
divine impression of unique and perfect union with 
God which He made upon His disciples, and through 
which He welded them into a communion animated 
by His own life and henceforth controlled by His 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of God. The conclusions 
of the ancient Councils he tos on one side. Their 
whole aim was irrelevant. The idea of two natures 
in one Person is illogical. God has no * nature,’ 
and the inherence of a divine Person in human 
nature must inevitably annul the essential charac- 
teristics of the latter. Yet God was uniquely in 
Christ, constituting Him the object of universal 
faith and the permanent life of His Church. In 
sanctification others may go far towards the heights 
of peace and holiness, but only and always in their 
confessed dependence upon Him and the nourish- 
ing qualities of the Church which He created. To 
lose faith in Him would mean the collapse of the 
Church and the return of man to the unrelieved 
consciousness of guilt. 

4 . Criticism.— Jn this brief sketch of some of the 
main positions of Schleiermacher, certain facts are 
clear in reference to the subject of this article, {a) 
Schleiermacher, by his bold appeal to experience of 
the heart os the seat of religion, sought to destroy 
the sense of dependence on either metaphysical or 
theological dogmas as the sources and deiences of 
faith. His passionate appeal to the human con- 
sciousness itself in its feelings of dependence, sin, 
and reconciliation revealed the depth, power, and 
reality of that consciousness in its religious, and 
above all in its Christian, manifestation. Yet he 
failed even in his acute analysis of the process of 
consciousness to find the personality which is con- 
scious. His account of experience on both the 
objective (Godward) and the subjective (manward) 
side is left as a stream with no containing banks, a 
system of real and beautiful clouds with no sense 
of solidity or guarantee of continuance, (b) His 
welcome emphasis on the uniqueness of Christ and 
on the fact tnat His image and spirit are preserved 
for us in the abiding faith and life of the Church, 
gave rise to the whole movement which in Germany 
blossomed at last into Bitschlianism in its various 
phases. It is Christ-in-His-value-for-faith, in His 
total impression on His followers, that constitutes 
Christianity. Again the problem of personality is 
avoided. His consciousness as a rejfexion in the 
hearts of others, not as the seat and definite mani- 
festation of His own will and thought about Him- 
self, is the object of faith, (c) By this subtle and 
persu^tye method of winning man to a sense of 
the divine power of Christ, attention was diverted 
from all questions about His origin and His miracles. 
The miracles may have helped the first disciples, 
but they are remote from our experience. The 
mystery of His being is lost where the mystery of 
our own disappears, not to be discovered by meta- 
physics, in the origin of all things. 

M J. Kaftan urges, ‘his formula ia ambiguous (‘missveT- 
^t^dlich '1 since it aoes not clearly enough assert that it is oon- 
oerned vrtth a gift from above, and not with the outworMng 
merely of something implanted once for all in the creation 
(UofpJMttiifc*, Xtbingen, 1901, p. 460). 

The breath of jPantheism (for Schleiermacher was 
an intense admirer of Spinoza), with its strange 
obliteration of the fundamental realia^ lies over 
all his thought. But many of his successors and 
debtors have not that reason for assuming his atti- 
tude towards the metaphysical and the m&aculous. 
iv. Third phase : agi?^ostio philosopht 

POSITIVIST THEOLOGT. —I. Ritschl’s Christology. 


— [a) Mis connexions,-^ AlhxQQiht Ritschl, though 
not so powerful a personality as Schleiermacher, 
founded a school or ‘movement’ in theology whose 
members have been identified with much of the 
best work done in Germany during the last thirty 
years. Bitschi owes what is most valuable in his 
thought to the earlier thinker, but he set it forth 
in a more definite manner, and in a generation 
prepared by prolonged discussion of the history 
of early Christianity to welcome a system whicii 
made it seem possible to worship Jesus Christ 
while saturated with scepticism as to the super- 
natural on the one hand, and despair as to the nis- 
torical on the other. He justified the scepticism 
by accepting the Kantian theory of knowledge, as 
it was reinterpreted by his colleague at Gottingen, 
Hermann Lotze, Ox that which is above the 
phenomena of experience we can have no real know- 
ledge. Hence it is vain to investigate the problem 
of the Trinity, or to attempt a Christology in the 
sense of the early Church, Our experience is 
built up of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. The former deal with the material of the 
senses, and form the field of natural science. The 
latter deal with the moral and spiritual elements 
of experience. All religious conceptions are in their 
essence value judgments. They arise out of our view 
of the world in relation to our human, moral, spiritual 
interests. The conception of God had thus taken 
form in the mind of man through his felt need of 
pperhuman spiritual powers to supplement his own 
in his unequal struggle with the natural world. 
The existence of God is unquestionable, ‘for the 
activity of God becomes to us a matter of convic- 
tion through the attitude we take up to the world 
as religious men ’ (Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 
Bonn, 1870-74, Eng. tr., Justification and Re- 
conciliationy Edinburgh, 1900, p. 218). 

(b) Eis view of Christ — For the Christian Church 
Gk>d, thus assumed to exist, has been actually re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Christ founded the com- 
munity in which this revelation was first realized, 
and through which it is perceived as the perfect 
form of religious conviction and life. Jesus Christ 
became aware of His vocation as the bearer of this 
revelation through His own perfect religious know- 
ledge of the Father, which included the assurance 
of God’s purpose to found the Kingdom of God 
through Him. This task He undertook with flaw- 
less devotion. He made known the Father by 
word and deed and by the majesty of His unshak- 
able faith in face of sin, hostility, and death. So 
completely did He absorb the divine will and the 
end of God^s governance of the world in the interest 
of His Kingdom, that in Him, His faith, His obedi- 
ence, His love, we see the love, the grace, of God 
towards us. Thus Christ, in the famous phrase, 
has for us ‘ the value of God.’ In the mind of God 
and in our faith, Christ, as the Son of God, is the 
founder or source of the organization of men accord- 
ing to God’s idea of their destiny. His end with 
them is made known in the Person of Christ, and 
Christ is the type after which they are to be con- 
formed. The doctrine of His actual Godhead is 
translated into this eternal purpose of God concern- 
ing man which was ever bound up with the Son ‘ as 
object of the divine Mind and Will,’ and ‘ sharer of 
God’s attribute as end of creation,’ Concerning 
His actual pre-existence we can say nothing. It 
lies as competely beyond the range of our know- 
ledge as His post-existence, and is unnecessary to 
our faith in Him. Nor can we conceive of His 
exaltation otherwise than as the experience of 
the abiding influence of His Mstorical manifesta- 
tion. Of His origin it is impossible to say any- 
thing. All we need and all we are given is the 
assurance that in His holy will, in His limit- 
less love, and in His invincible faith we see the 
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purpose of God and His love for the community 
which Jesus took to His heart and in whose service 
He died. However, ‘ the right appreciation of the 
completeness of the revelation of God through 
Christ is aspred by the predicate of His Godhood.’ 

(c) Mis influence, — This Cliristology has held 
sway over many powerful minds. Its virtues are 
negative and positive. ^ On the negative side it has 
seemed to give the Christian faith a position where 
the terrors of natural science could not assail it. 
Miracle is not an inherent element in this view of 
Christ. The supernatural is limited to the sphere 
of moral influences and spiritual cognitions which 
the categories of the scientific understanding 
cannot penetrate. Also, as especially with Herr- 
mann, it has seemed to make faith independent of 
the results of historical criticism of the Gospels. 
Enough is given when we have insight into the 
invincible assurance of Jesus Himself concerning 
the love of God His Father, and His complete 
surrender to the divine will and the divine ends. 
But some have gone further even than that. They 
are so sure that the ideas of God^s Fatherhood and 
His gracious promise of life eternal are confirmed 
in the long and deep experience of the Church that, 
they surmise, Christianity will survive even though 
Jesus fade from among the facts of history. And 
with them the reduct%o ad absurdum of this sub- 
jective view of reality is attained. On the positive 
side the Bitschlian position has gained through its 
valuable insistence upon the * fact of Christ * as the 
essential object of any living and communal faith 
in God. If the doctrine of knowledge, which like 
all Agnosticism is in essence sceptical, leaves us in 
the dark as to the foundations of the phenomena 
of all history, jret within that history and among 
its nndeniabie influences it places Christ as supreme. 
This very view drove EitschTs followers into the 
deeper study of the consciousness of Christ, some 
of whose results we have already considered above. | 
2. Herrmann’s Christolo^.— •(<») Contents of the 
Christian consciousness, — Like ail great movements, 
the Ritschlian has broken into several directions. 
One is represented more completely by W. Herr- 
mann than by any one else. He separates even 
more trenchantly than Eitschl between meta- 
physics and religion, and holds that in religious 
experience we move in a sphere which no use of 
the logical understanding can construct into an 
objective universe. Nor can we reconcile the uni- 
verse which science investigates, and which meta- 
physics tries to interpret as * one,* mth the moral 
and spiritual contents of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The following pointe may be taken as 
summarizing Herrmann’s view of these contents, 
(a) We are, as human beings, conscious of our 
dependence on an infinite power. (jS) We are as 
Christians conscious of moral reconciliation with 
God when we understand *the personal life of 
Jesus.’ For it is in the historical Christ Himself 
that we see God revealed as Father* This positive 
vision of God in Christ awakens in us the moral 
impulse to deny self, and in that we find ourselves 
released from the tyranny of the world. We must 
not so define Christ as a mediator that we may 
seem to get past Him to God, or find a greater good 
in God than in Him. That is the way to reduce 
Christianity to a merely relative and perhaps 
vanishing form of religion. ^ It is true to say that 
we find in God Himself nothing but Christ.’ On 
the other hand, we know nothing of God except as 
He becomes revealed in Christ. (7) Hence we 
must not noiake true faith depend on a theorv of 
His Person, or a system of doctrines about jHim 
and His work. True faith arises only when the 
individual heart faces Jesus for itself and yields 
itself to the vision of God in Him. Hence Herr- 
mann has the diecing to say, * We must get past 


the old dogma of the Dei^ of Christ to a higher 
conception of Christ ’ [Der Verkchr des Christen mit 
Gott\ Eng. tr., Communion of the Christian with 
Godi p. 34). The higher conception of which he 
speaks is not a higher metaphysical theory, but 
a XiighQT working conception, one which consists 
in realizing that there is no way of knowing 
God apart from, or beyond, or above the his- 
torical Christ. How Christ knew God and lived 
in Him is His secret. All that we can know is the 
redemption of Christ which brings us into right 
relation with God. We cannot deal with God 
except in Jesus. (6) Herrmann insists further that 
we must not seek to image for ourselves a living 
Christ of to-day with whom we can get into per- 
sonal contact. That image will again abolish the 
historical J esus and seem to make us independent 
of Him. The supreme secret of Christianity is 
this linking of the past with the present, this 
perennial flow of living water from the heart of 
the historical Jesus. When we turn our eyes 
away from Him to a theory of His Person, or to a 
picture of His present exaltation, we depart from 
the real faith of Christianity. It is only as we 
gaze upon Him in His, however far oft;*, historical 
reality and see God disclosed in Him that we enter 
into a sense that God is here with us. Yet even 
in that instant recognition of His presence and 
power in us we dare not separate Him from the 
vision of Him in that historic Jesus, (e) It is true 
that we must have many and great conceptions of 
Christ. But they do not precede faith or produce 
faith. They are themselves the fruits of faith 
(‘ Glaubensgedanken ’). The resurrection, exalta- 
tion, and mediation of Christ are conclusions drawn 
from faith, and in which it delights, but they are 
not faith’s presuppositions, and cannot create the 
saving attitude of trust. Herrmann discusses with 
unwearied care the difference, which seems to him 
immense, between the view that the deity of Christ 
must he taught in a dogmatic form in order that 
men may come to put their trust in Him, and so 
find God in Him, and the view that men must come 
straight to Him in history and receive from Him 
that overwhelming impression {^Eindruck’) of the 
redeeming grace 01 Goa which compels them to see 
the very presence of God in His personality and so 
to confess His deity. 

(6) Estimate, — There is no better witness to the 
intellectual perplexities of the Christian theologian 
to-day than the appearance of such a view as Herr- 
mann’s. His writings have from the first revealed 
a most earnest and most Christian spirit. There 
can be no doubt that in his own heart ha has had 
an experience, intense and vital, which he has 
spent his life in making as real as possible to 
others. But our minds stubbornly demand tliat a 
man shall be placed in our intellectual map. And 
Herrmann seems to elude us. He seems a mystic, 
but denounces mysticism. He seems a subjective 
idealist, and argues for an objective ground or faith. 
He is not a romanticist, closely as he adheres to 
part of Schleiermaeher’s position, nor a pantheist, 
for he will utter no word that does not speak of 
God as a personal Father. His Christolo^, with 
its mingling of deeg loyalty to the deity or Christ 
as given in experience, with a stem refusal to 
define His Person or even His work, except in 
passionate repetitions of the redeeming power of 
His historic personality, is possible on^ m an age 
when the war of philosophic systems has created xn 
certain minds a deep * philosophic doubt,’ and when 
the triumphs of science have seemed for a while to 
imprison the imagination in a physical universe, 
closed and impervious, for our intellect, to the 
spiritual. The refuge of such minds throughout 
the 19th cent, was in the great fact of therel^ioas 
consciousness of mankind. There we find a con- 
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tinuous and universal human experience which has 
its own rights and its unquestionable reality (see 
H. Schultz, ChristUche Apologetik, GSttingen, 
1894). There faith, the sours organ for sight into 
the spiritual and moral universe, reigns beyond the 
assaults of science or metaphysics. And human 
faith, in the historic Jesus, reached such heights 
of power, such intensity of moral and spiritual 
illumination for other souls, that it has ever since 
produced faith in Him and in that grace of God 
which, concentrated with infinite force in Him, 
breaks out from Him as the very glory of God's 
own face upon all susceptible souls. This has 
proved itself to be a refuge and fortress for many 
individual minds. But it has not been fruitful, 
either practically or theologically. Its psychology 
is faulty when it deals with the relation of dogma 
to individual experience, and again when it 
attempts to picture the Church, living and growing, 
conquering and thinking, over wider horizons of 
human experience, without making its explanation 
of the objects of its faith credible, verifiable, and 
authoritative for its own life and in its appeals to 
the world. 

3 . Kaftan. — The Hitschlian movement, while 
carried to this extreme in so noble a way by Herr- 
mann, has in another direction tended towards a 
closer affiliation with historic theology. In Kaftan 
[Dogmatik^, 1901) we find a less strict use of the 
epistemology espoused by Hitschl. While the 
latter seemed^ at any rate, to say that the religious 
view of the world consisted only in value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan holds that it consists much rather 
in judgments of facts (^Seinsurteile') which are 
reached through judgments of value. It is real 
knowledge (e.y., that God is and what God is), 
although it does not arise from our scientific 
knowledge of the order of the natural world. But 
Kaftan, no less than Ritschl and Herrmann, carries 
on the magnificent emphasis of the whole move- 
ment upon the nature and royal significance of 
faith. He holds that the ‘two-nature theory' 
which underlies the whole Christology of the early 
Church, was due to the conception of salvation 
which was then held. The reformed Church, and 
that in the life of the whole modem world, has 
another view of salvation, which consists neither 
in the magical communication of life (as in the 
early Chm’ch) nor in the transactional soteriology 
which arose with Anselm. We have in Jesus 
Christ, in His coming into our world, His historical 
character and work, His triumph and exaltation 
as the Risen Lord of the Church’s faith, an act of 
God through which His forgiveness is assured to us, 
and we are made partakers of His Spirit and life. 
The Church thinks of Him first and directly as the 
exalted Lord, and as such the Head of the Church. 
But that exalted Lord cannot be conceived except 
by reference to the historical Jesus. It is the 
spiritual content of His Person on which we depend, 
and that is known to ns only in the story of His 
life in the flesh, for there the central fact is that 
the development of His self-consciousness as a man 
proceeds from His consciousness of oneness with 
God. That unique and supreme historical self 
shared in the divine attribute of omnipotence in 
its ethi^ aspect. This omnipotence is no mere 
lo|^caI inference from, abstract speculative pre- 
misses. It appears in His actual life, His inde- 
pendence of the world, His complete control of all 
things and relations (‘ alle Binge und Verhfiltnisse ’) 
for the fulfilment of His task. But this fact of 
moral omnipotence proves that the human life in 
which it was manifested had a unique origin, arose 
from a special, unparalleled, and nnrepeatable 
act of God. Kaftan agrees with Schleiermacher 
that God prepared human nature for the great 
event of His owp mamfestation in. and through it. 


but refuses to consider this event only in terms of 
an immanential process. There is in it a definite 
impartation from God. Christ therefore, while 
wholly and truly man, is also the manifestation 
under human conditions of God Himself. The 
Church therefore will and must always consider 
Jesus Christ as eternal. He is more than a divine 
ideal (as Harnack and others before him have 
maintained). But Kaftan will only say ‘Yes and 
No’ to the pre-existence hypothesis. The defini- 
tion of that pre-existence through such a conception 
as the Logos meant and means the introduction of 
a speculative and really unknown factor which 
disturbs the concrete object of Christian faith. 
All that we can properly assert is that ‘ the coming 
of Jesus into the world (‘das Werden Jesu inder 
Welt’) absolutely surpasses the conditions of 
ordinary human development, God sent and God 
gave Him.’ 

4 . Other representatives. — Among those who 
are reckoned as of the Ritschlian school, Harnack 
must he mentioned, not as having made any re- 
markable contribution to Christology, but as one 
whose historical investigations have done so much 
to refresh interest in the long history of its con- 
troversies. We have seen above (p. 521) that he 
seems to utter inconsistent ideas concerning the 
place of Christ in the gospel. Perhaps the real 
cause of this is that within the vigour of the scien- 
tific historian he carries the spirit of the romanti- 
cist, who makes ‘feeling and inner vivacity the 
measure of truth ’ (see a keen estimate of Harnack’s 

osition by J. Baumann, Grundfrage der Beligion, 

tuttgart, 1895, pp. 23-41, which is still applicable). 
G. Wobbermin, while serving himself heir to the 
Ritschlian doctrine, modifies it even further than 
Kaftan. He warns us that we must not confuse 
metaphysical realities with the metaphysical 
method. That we can know metaphysical reali- 
ties Kaftan admits, and Ritschl ought to have ad- 
mitted, for without that the whole groundwork 
of religion disappears in a mere succession of feel- 
ings. But we must not set these metaphysical 
realities before us as discoveries of the rational 
understanding and objects of a priori speculation. 
Our knowledge of them is limited to and by the 
very means and conditions through which we be- 
come certain of their existence and of some aspect 
of their nature (cf, G. Wobbermin, Theologie und 
M^taphysiJCi Berlin, 1901, pp. 2fi~40, and Ber 
christliche Gottesglaubey do. 1902). The school of 
Ritschl includes a large number of the leading 
theologians of the past and present generation in 
Germany. A full account would have to include 
the names of Hermann Schultz, H. H. Wendt, J. 
Hfiring, W. Bornemann, and M. Reisohle. None 
of these has made any distinctive contribution to 
the problem. They difier mainly in their emphasis 
upon the essential relation of the historical Jesus 
to the gospel, upon the form of the presence of 
(jfod in Him, upon the distinctness with which He 
is to be conceived of as the exalted Lord in living 
relation with the Church. They are all character- 
ized by the effort to disown any adhesion to the 
doctrine of His two natures, with its Trinitarian 
background and its permanent puzzle regarding 
the presence of the divine subject in the conscious 
life of the man Jesus. They all insist on the faith 
of the first disciples (‘die Gemeinde’) in Jesus as 
the Christ, as forming the original source and type 
of the conception which must permanently rule 
the mind of the Chorch, 

V. RoURTH PHASE: THE KEKOTIO CHRIS- 
Toi^QY. — X. Its origins. — ^Parallel with the move- 
ment which arose with Schleiermacher and con- 
tinued through Ritschl, there ran in the 19th 
cent, another known as the Kenotic (Christology 
(from the phrase iavrbv iK4pw(r€Vy Ph 2 ^). This 
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theory avoids the pantheistic tendencies of Abso- 
lute Idealism or of such a man as Schleierniacher. 
On the other hand, it rejects the philosophical 
Agnosticism which rules the movements derived 
from Rant. However closely it may approach 
any of these, it holds true to the idea of a Personal 
God, and as a rule develops a definite doctrine of 
the Trinity- It had various roots in the thought 
world of Germany, connecting it with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Communicatio idiomatnm and its 
emphasis on the majesty of the pre-existent Christ, 
and with the Reformed doctrine of the exinanition 
with its emphasis on the reality of the human 
nature and experience of the incaimate Son of God. 
Its formulation was hastened in the ecclesiastical 
sphere by the efforts to bring about the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. On the 
side of religion it was connected with Pietism and 
the interest in Evangelism, which have always 
been most intense where the personal participation 
of God in human experience, for revelation and re- 
demption, has been most vividly realized. 

‘It seemed as if dogma and piety, dogma and gospel, were 
again united more closely than ever* (Gunther, Ijthrt von der 
Person Christi, p. 191). 

Purthp, it was the direct fruit of the modem 
emphasis upon consciousness and will as the seat 
of reality, which has undermined the ancient con- 
ceptions of matter, substance, and nature as ob- 
jective and independent realities. Accepting the 
Hwo-nature' view of the Incarnation, on which 
the ancient Christologv was founded, the Kenoti- 
cists have set themselves to translate its terms, 
and also to analyze as a living process that act by 
which the ‘ one person or substance ’ united with 
Himself the human nature and therein lived as 
the Gospels depict Him. Giinther (op. cit. §§ 22- 
28) has traced the various stages hy which the 
first full statement of the idea by Thomasius was 
prepared for. 

2 . Its full statement — (a) G. In 

this theologian the theory received its first com- 
plete and systematic exposition (Christi Person 
und WerJcy Erlangen, 1853 tf.). According to 
Thomasius, the Incarnation is an act hy which 
the Logos, Son of God, laid aside the so-called 
‘relative’ attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, 
and omniscience, whose exercise was inconsistent 
with the limits of human nature. The essential 
ethical attributes of love and holiness He retained 
in His assumption of that nature. Thus the Son 
of God is the only subject, the Ego, of this per- 
sonal life of Jesus Christ, in whom we see human 
nature assumed by the Son of God, and the Son of 
God limiting Himself to human conditions through 
that very act. To say that such an act is im- 
possible IS to limit the power of God’s wiR. Given 
the possibility of this act of infinite love, we see 
its fruits in the story of Jesus Christ. Thoroughly 
human in the forms of His consciousness. He yet 
manifests the essential qualities of God in His 
perfect love and sinless life. Though we must 
call Him ‘ the man who is God,’ we must recognize 
the reality of His human consciousness. Hence 
He is the image of God, and as such the perfect 
ideal of human nature. Other theologians, like 
Luthardt and Ebrard, adopted the Kenotic theory 
with variations of their own. 

(6) Gess. — But it was W. F. Gess (OkrisH Person 
und Werhy Basel, 1870 )whomade the most imiwrt- 
ant stage in its development* The first volume 
of his work deals directly with the consciousness 
(‘ Selbstzeugniss’) of Jesus, as it is set forth in the 
NT. ^ In his constructive theory he shrinks from no 
implication of the idea of a *self-emptjnng’ of the 
Son of God. By e supreme act of will He aeprived 
Himself ev^ of His self -^consciousness as Logos. 
He entered into that night of unconsciousneas in 
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which our life begins. Adopting the ‘Creation- 
, ist hypothesis that each human soul is a fresh 
creation of God, Gess found in that an obvious 
way of accounting for the union of the Logos with 
the human body of Jesus. In the earthly life the 
Logos gradually attained knowledge of Himself 
through the ordinary principles of human develop- 
ment, But we may well suppose that in ms 
unique case there would he operative a deej> in- 
stinct (the * instinct of kind ’) by which His mind 
would he guided, so that He would recognize 
through the teachings of the OT His own kinship 
with the Father. Cress allows us to suppose that 
at times there would be outflashes, ‘uprushes,’ of 
His time essence into the field of consciousness — a 
thought curiously suggestive of certain passages 
in w. Sanday’s interesting speculation concerning 
the subconscious as the locus of the Incarnation. 
The recovery of His divine self-consciousness, 
which reached higher stages in His baptism and in 
the course of His active ministry, was conditioned 
ethically by His faith and His love. It was love 
that released the slumbering consciousness of 
superhuman power when distress and disease 
made their appeal to His sympathy. At and after 
the Resurrection the full divine self-consciousness 
was assumed. Gess weakened the force of his 
theoiT when, for the sake of completeness, he al- 
lowed himself to speculate regarding the change 
wrought by the Kenosis in the Trinity both during 
the Incarnation and as the result of carrying the 
human glorified body of the Risen Christ into the 
life of God. 

Criticisms of the Kenotic theory as thus pre- 
sented by its ^ German expounder have covered 
three mam points : (1) (speculative) it endangers 
the doctrine, held to be fundamental, of the un- 
changeableness of God (Bomer)j (2) it is, says 
Rits^l, ‘pure mythology’ (op. cit. p. 411); it 
describes events and processes in the eternal life 
of God for which we have no ground or proof hut 
the same imagination that produced all the ancient 
pictures of transactions among divine beings ; (3) 
the ‘Kenotic’ Christ is neither the genninely 
human being of the Gospels nor the frankly super- 
natural being of the ^ ancient Christology. All 
that He says and does is to be accounted tor with- 
in the limits of the humanity He has assumed. 
The flesh, in conditioning the Logos so completely, 
quenches any special significance which is attri- 
buted to it through the vague and occult inherence 
of an inoperative divine self. 

(c) Godot and some British ATenoftcisfs.—In the 
English-speakinij world the Kenotic theory has 
had more vogue m the last twenty-five years than 
on the Continent. In Great Britain it was first 
made widely known by the important work of A. 
B* Bruce (The Mumiliation, of Christy 1876), and 
more directly by translations of the works of H. 
Martenaen (Christliohe Dogmatiky Berlin, 1856, 
Eng. tr,, Christian Bogmoducsy Edinburgh, 1866) 
andF. Godet. 

Godot’s best account of his theory is not in his 
Comm, on $t. John {Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876-77), 
hut in his Biblical Studies (Oxford 1875), where 
he ^ves a characteristically brilliant exposition. 
His two chief presuppositioES are ‘the absolute 
freedom of God’ and ‘the absolute perfectibility 
of man’ (p. 136). this miracle is not possible, 
God is not fee ’ (p. 139). His account of the self- 
discovery of Jesus has some interesting points. 
‘That which he felt to be behind Him, when He 
searched into the profound depths of His Wing, 
was not, as it is with us, the vacuum of pre-exist- 
mice, but the plenitude of Divine Life’ (p, 129), 
That this is not mere rhetoric is clear fern the 
manner in which that * search’ is described. Jesus 
recognized His moral and religious diftbrences 
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from other men, as He read in the OT the 
jVIessianic prophecies and faced the question of His 
own life-work. He could not but be forced to ask, 

‘ Who am I ? ’ The persistent enigmas of His con- 
sciousness are answered at His baptism, * Thou 
art my Son,' Another interestiim statement of 
the Kenotic view was given by J. B. Heard in Old 
and New Theology (London, 1884), ch. vi. ‘ The 
Person of Christ.* 

But the leading champion was A. M. Fairbairn 
[Place of Christ in Mod. Theol. , London, 1893), who 
boldly went back to the Thomasian distinction be- 
tween the external or physical attributes of God — 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence — and the 
internal or ethical—- truth and love. The former 
are ‘under the command of the internal.’ The 
Son surrendered the physical attributes which are 
* the less ’ in order to realize in human conditions 
‘ the more Godlike qualities.’ Fairbairn made the 
suggestive statement that the problem of the union 
of God with human nature is only a part or phase 
of the wider question how God can he related to a 
universe which is not identical with Himself. C. 
Gore [The Incarnation of the Son of God^ London, 
1891, Dissertations^ do, 1895) deliberately leaves 
some of the chief difficulties as insoluble, while 
accepting a modified form of the ICenotic theory. 
He, like Fairbairn, deals directly with the histori- 
cal material. It is in the Gospel records that we 
find both the divine and the human in one con- 
sciousness, and that manifested consciousness is 
characterized by such holiness and love as can 
only be tlie working of a divine Will, He finds 
in Augustine a recognition of God’s self -limitation 
in the act of creating a universe under law. The 
Incarnation is a further step in this process of self- 
humiliation, and it was prompted wnolly by grace. 
Therein both the Father and the Son made a * real 
surrender,’^ We do not know a priori what of the 
divine attributes could be retained in exercise or 
abandoned; ‘but the record seems to assure us 
that our Lord in His mortal life was not habitually 
living in the exercise of omniscience.’ Hor can 
we decide anything as to how this self-emptying 
affected ‘ the cosmic functions of the Son.* Among 
all the British Kenoticists {B, W. Forrest, W. L. 
Walker, P. T. Forsyth, etc.) the same points ap- 
pear with varying emphasis and thoroughness of 
treatment : (a) they see in the Incarnation a deeper 
form of the same divine self-limitation which was 
evident in the creation ; {^) it is an act springing 
from the love of God for humanity — with redemp- 
tion as its end j ( 7 ) they all exercise a certain 
reserve in reference both to the metaphysical 
(Trinitarian) and the psychological aspects of the 
conception. 

A singularly wise review of the movement is 
mven by H. B. Mackintosh [The Doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christy Edinburgh, 1912), who is in 
sympathy with it. He admits that the difficulties 
are * very grave,’ but adds that * they are such as 
no bold construction can avoid.’ There are four 
positions which he says are ‘implicit in the com- 
pletely Christian view of Jesus ’ (p. 469 f.). 

These are ; (1> ‘Chrieb is uowDiyina, as beixigf the object of 
faith and worship,’ (2) ‘In some personal sense His Hiviniiy 
is eternal, not the fruit of time. ... His pre-mundane being 1 $ 
real, not ideal mereW*’ (3) ‘His life on earth was unequwo- 
cally human. (4) *We cannot predicate of Him two conscious. 
nesses or two wills, . . , The unity of His personal life is axio- 
matic.’ Mb has never yet been proved . . . ffiat there are 
two streams ’ 0 ! consdiousness in the personality of Jesus, 

The effect of all this is that we must throw the 
ethical back more vividly into the life of God than 
the Agnostdc position makes possible. In God’s 
holy love the pretconditibns lie for all His cosmic 
relations, an^ these find their consummation in His 
(jomplete self-relation with personal hiuman experi- 
ence in a human being. Mackintosh rejects Wh 


the division of the attributes of Thomasius and the 
complete self-renunciation propounded by Gess. 
He suggests, agreeing with Forsyth, what he calls 
the ‘ transposition of attributes,’ which must result 
from the change of the consciousness in the sphere 
of its action. The intelligence that in the eternal 
state is ‘ intuitive and complete ’ must, if it submits 
to the conditions of time, become * discursive and 
progressive.’ So omniscience becomes in the 
temporal state a sure exercise of ‘ perfect human 
faculty.’ Mackintosh sturdily rejects the scorn of 
Bitschl for the Kenotic theory, and insists that, on 
this theory, Jesus did not become God, nor was 
the significance of the divine in Him quenched by 
assumption of the flesh. There is all through the 
earthly life of Jesus a ‘potentiality,’ which does 
not mean that the divine was not in action, but 
that it was in subdued action. In His conscious- 
ness of the Father, and ‘ Spiritual omniscience ’ in 
relation to Him, we have the proof of the divine 
self active in Him. 

Mackintosh confesses warm sympathy with the 
very powerful setting which this point of view has 
received in P. T. Forsyth’s work [The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christy London, 1909). The pre- 
existence of Christ is a necessary postulate of 
Christology, because it is a necessary implication 
of the Church’s faith in its Lord, who is not only 
Reconciler and Redeemer, but also Sanctifier. For 
sanctification is creative work and possible only to 
a divine being. Our faith implies the eternal 
reality of both Father and Son — ‘both being 
equally personal and divine.’ The possibility of 
the Kenosis is found in the ‘infinitude’ which 
some suppose to preclude it. * If the infinite God 
was so constituted that He could not live also as a 
finite man, then He was not infinite ’(p, 315), The fact 
of the Incarnation sprang from the holy love which 
is of the very essence of God, ‘ the object for which 
all God’s omnipotence exists.’ The limitation of 
His power was ‘ His intensest concentration’ on * His 
fixed purpose with the world’ (p. 316). Implicit in 
the kenosis, or self-emptying, is a plerosis, or self- 
fulfilment, of Christ, The one process is the means 
to the other ; and the second, as the fulfilment of 
God’s ideal of self-relation with human nature, 
involves His winning of the humanity He has re- 
deemed into ideal union with Him in the Spirit. 

Strenuous opposition to the Kenotic theology 
has come mainly from Anglican theologians. The 
exe^etical basis has been examined by E. H. Gifford. 
Criticism from a stubborn though intelligent ad- 
herence to the ancient creeds is given by F, J. Hall 
{The Kenotic Theoi/^, New York, 1898), and H. C. 
Powell (The Principle of the Incarnation, London, 
1896) gives a thorough examination of the theory’s 
psychological as wdl as Trinitarian implications. 
But his own statement of the ancient position, 
where the ego is treated as operating within two 
minds, is not argued out in the light of modern 
psychology. 

See also art. Kenosis. 

vi. The present situation, — It is possible 
only to say a few things, in concluding this article, 
regarding the principal features of the Christo- 
logical problem at the present hour. The situation 
is full of perplexity and diflSculty for all minds 
which lay themselves open to the forces of their 
own day. And no one can write without prejudice 
on a question which at every point is connected 
with the nature of the spiritual life and with the 
ever passionate, ever sensitive, ever varied and 
complex life of the Church. 

I. The ‘Life of Christ* movement. — Albrecht 
Schweitzer has not exaggerated when he says, and 
that with emphatic reiterations, in his now famous 
book, VonRemarus zu Wrede (Eng. tr., The Quest 
df the historical Jesus, 1910) ; 
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* It is impossible to over-estimate the value of what German 
research upon the Life of Jesus has accomplished. It is a 
uniquely great expression of sincerity, one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the whole mental and spiritual life of humanity ’ 
(Eng. tr,, p, 397). 

(а) The. logic of a * circle,^ — We have more than 
once referred to the logic that characterizes the 
course of an intelligent community life. Such a 
community, informal and of varying boundaries, 
has existed in the theologians of the German uni- 
versities. They are, for good or ill, a class by 
themselves. Within that class more or less clearly 
defined circles have been formed, whose members 
are extremely sensitive to each other’s influence, 
whose eyes are mainly directed upon the work of 
those who are like - minded with themselves. 
Through the means of inter-communication which 
they have created, they lead a life of unsurpassed 
intellectual intensity (see on this J, T. Merz, 
History of European Thought in the 19th Century ^ 
Edinburgh, 1896-1912, vol. i. oh. ii.), and are con- 
scious or spending it, though separated geographi- 
cally, as in each other’s presence. Any principles 
which are adopted, as points of mutual understand- 
ing and common interest, in one of these circles (in 
science or history, philosophy or theology) must 
have their inner logic worked out to the end in the 
process of time. 

(б) Schweitzer* s history^ of it. — In relation to 
the Life of Christ, Schweitzer’s book is a brilliant 
exposition of this process. A powerful circle 
has existed within the theological faculties for a 
hundred years, whose untiring and minute and 
amazingly resourceful researches into that subject 
have proceeded from two negative principles, viz. 
that the proper deity of Jesus (Jhrist and the 
occurrence of miracles are impossible. With the 
exclusion of these two features of the NT picture of 
the Lord, the problem before this quasi-community 
of ardent intellectual life has been, on the one 
hand, to recover an exact picture of the actual 
historical Jesus, and, on the other, to measure His 
religious value. Schweitzer gives scant notice of 
the men, sometimes of equ^ly great erudition, 
who have written Lives of Jesus from which the 
two elements named above are not violently ex- 
cluded, They have not made the history of the 
circle which he is describing, and their names and 
works, for the most part, constitute a pathetic 
streamlet at the foot or his p^es, 

(c) The HiheraV Jesus, — Through the process 
of exhaustive intellectual experimentation there 
gradually emerged before the circle of * liberal’ 
theologians the figure of Jesus as a prophet and 
reformer, who made no divine claims, whose words 
were confusedly preserved in tradition and recorded 
in successive documents out of which at last the 
present Gospels were fashioned. Jesus used the 
current Jewish religious conceptions, hut shaped 
them to he instruments of His own clear insight 
into the Eatherhood of God and His strong grasp 
on the true moral principles which must guide men 
in religious and social conduct. This has come to 
be known as the ^ liberal conception of Jesus.* It 
varias from one scholar to another in many features. 
Some would assign more of religious supremacy 
to Him than others. Some, like Wernle, would 
confess that He possessed a superhuman conscious- 
ness, but decline to define it further, and hold that 
its presence was not inconsistent wiiji grave errors. 
But others, like N. Schmidt (The Prophet of 
reth^ and artt. * Son of God ’ and * Son of Man ’ in 
BBi)i would know Him only as a prophet whose 
character of pure self-sacrince ana faith in God 
has proved to be the highest source of inspiration 
down to this day (cf . also G* B. Foster, TAc Finality 
of the Gkristi(m Beligionthon^oiai 1906, who writes 
as if J. Weiss, Wemle, Bousfeet,.and oriiers had 
said the last word on NT criticism, on whose 


scientific cerfcaintj^^ all further thought must re.si}. 
It has become quite clear, however, ^that the Jesus 
whom the ‘liberals’ depict never existed. Few, 
says F. C. Burkitt, in his Preface to Schweitzer’s 
Quefity except professed students know what a 
protean and kaleidoscopic figure this ‘Jesus of 
History ’ is. The stubborn facts remain that J esus 
knew Himself as Messiah, as unique Son of God 
and head of the Kingdom of God, and tliat the 
Christian Church sprang from tlie disciples who 
by His own self-manifestation in these superhuman 
relations passed into a new range of experience in 
a new consciousness of the power of God. 

But another conclusion has been drawn from 
the fact that the ‘liberal picture’ of Jesus is 
untrue to history. With the help of the religions- 
geschicktliche Methode men have sought to prove 
that Christianity arose as a synoretistic religion 
(Gunkel). This again has been pushed to the 
extreme of maintaining that Jesus never existed as 
a historical person, that the gospel stories arose 
to illustrate and justify the faith in an ideal Christ 
as the revelation of God (cf. Brews and W. B. 
Smith). (In addition to Schweitzer’s expose of the 
failure of the ‘liberal’ Lives of Jesus [op, cit,, ch. 
xiv.j, see the hostile and severe but not unjust 
pamphlet by E. H. Griibzmacher, 1st das liberale 
Jesuehild modern ?y Grosslichterfelde, 1907.) 

(d) The eschatological The reaction from 

the radical and destructive view has been power- 
fully aided by the rise of the eschatological view. 
It had been held inconsistent with the two primary 
assumptions of the learned ‘circle’ that the his- 
torical Jesus should have taught a strictly super- 
natural view of the Kingdom of God, what He 
held must have been the view that the Kingship of 
God the Father over human souls is to he conceived 
and realized wholly witliin the conditions of this 
life. If He spoke any words about a future life. 
He must have spoken as all human beings speak of 
that matter, in terms of faith and hope, without 
any peculiar authority arising from^ a superhuman 
consciousness. But the eschatologists (led by J, 
Weiss in the work often cited above) proved beyond 
a doubt that the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
are of assured authenticity. Moreover, they are 
not occasional utterances peculiar to ecstatic 
moments and really forei^ to His main principles. 
Bather can it be proved that they underlie the 
whole course of His consciousness and penetrate 
His whole view of the Kingdom. Hence even 
His ethics flows from a mind which sees all human 
conditions and conduct in the light of eschatological 
events and superhuman forces (Jnterimsetmk). 
When He conceives of Himself as Messiah and Son 
of Man, of the Kingdom of God as mar at hand, 
He is thinking of a catastrophic, supernatural act 
of God, in which He will share as its supreme 
organ and controller, by which the natural life of 
man wiU be submerged and a new universe be 
established. The eschatologists to whom we refer 
do not even yet break away from their ‘circle.’ 
Their primary negative presupimsitions hold them 
still eagerly experimenting with new ways of ac- 
counting for this as an ilTusionary element in the 
consciousness of Jesus, and yet as one through 
which a divine spirit has seized upon the course of 
human histo^ and given men the assurance of 
! God’s love. The noblest proof of the reality and 
sincerity with which men may give themselves to 
: this as a compelling religious force is to be found 
in the fact that Scliweifczer (at the behest of his 
I Master, as he bdiieves and says) has diverted his 
own career from that of a distin^ished and 
brilliant German scholar to that of a hunihle 
medical missionary in West Africa. The radical 
school has put forth no hi|rher proof that the grace 
1 of God is wuthln roach of its view of Jesus* 
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2 . The special influence of the sciences.— There 
fire signs that the two ^eat sciences which deal 
with the highest forms of phenomenal history, viz. 
biology and psychology, will yet exert powerful 
influence on Christoiogy as well as on other sides 
of theology. 

{a) Biology. -^At present biology is itself embar- 
rassed by two phases of discussion — that concerning 
the nature of life (energism — vitalism) and that 
concerning the process of evolution (mechanical, 
teleological). It is only as the meaning of vitalism, 
and of teleological evolution, becomes clear to 
their advocates that ethics and theology can be 
enriched with new aids to the interpretation of 
their own fields. But some earnest efforts have 
already been made by British theologians to use 
these biological discussions in Christoiogy (e.y., 
D. W. Simon, Beconoiliatiorh hy Incarnation^ 
London, 1898 ; W. L. Walker, The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, Edinburgh, 1901, and other works; 
W. D. McLaren, Our Growing Creed, do. 1912 ; 
A. Morris Stewart, The Crown of Science, London, 
1902). Such writers usually adopt some phase 
of Kenoticism. 

(h) Psychology. — Psychology has proved more 
fruitful of suggestion already. That science is in 
the full flush of early and enthusiastic manhood, 
and many of its fruits are most valuable, especi- 
ally in relation to religious experience. Its in- 
fluence on our present subject is seen, partly in 
the more careful and thoughtful work of the 
Kenoticists, partly in the firmness with which the 
Ritschlians describe the conditions under which 
they view the consciousness of Christ (cf. T. Hfiring, 
Der christliche Glaube, Galw and Stuttgart, 1906, 
Eng. tr., The Christian Faith, London, 1913). Buc 
chiefly its influence is seen in the ‘ Voluntarism’ of 
men like B. Seeberg [Die G^'undwahrheiten der 
christlichen Peligion*, Leipzig, 1906, Eng. ^ tr., 
The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Behgion 
London, 1908) and A. Schlatter [Das christliche 
Dogma, Calw and Stuttgart, 1911). W. Temple in 
Foundations may also be named here. The position 
of Seeberg [op. cit. p. 222 ff.) is stated as follows : 
* The God-will that guides the history of mankind 
to salvation entered into history in Jesus, became 
man in Him, and worked after the method of 
human history in His words and deeds.’ By this 
‘personal God-will/ Seeberg, who has disowned 
the conclusions of ancient theology, does not mean 
a mere operative force such as proceeds from God 
actively elsewhere, but the divine Person Himself. 
For * a person is nothing else than conscious will.’ 
Hence this divine Person worked in the human life of 
Jesus so that * He could not look upon His thoughts 
otherwise than as God’s thoughts. He could not 
will, without the consciousness that God willed.’ 
‘His divine personal will or His divine personality 
was for His own consciousness the eternal Son of 
the Father in heaven.’ Schlatter (op. dt. § 87, 
‘ Die Ewigkeit Jesu’) goes further in his estimate of 
the eternal nature of Jesus. The words of Jesus 
aud the Epistles do not set His deity and humanity 
beside each other as two static objects ruhende 
Binge’), but speak of a volitional bond (‘’Willens- 
verband ’), lie approaches the biological point of 
view when he says further ; ‘ In that the Word 
became flesh the humanity of Jesus was begotten 
(‘erzeugt’) through the Divine word and serves, 
therefore, as its seat and organ ’ (p. 362). Hence 
the Incarnation is not to be viewed merely as a 
process (as with Domer in his famous exposition. 
System of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1882, 
voL iii.) but as an act of (^d which underlay the 
whole process of growth. This appeal to the idea 
of will is not, however, completely worked out hy 
any Chrhitolo^st. The fact is that neither for 
ethics nor for Christoiogy have the psychological 


data of our day been thoroughly explored. The 
whole meaning of the word ‘ consciousness’ is under- 
going a portentous change. The very question of 
the subconscious, a region shadowy and unexplored, 
to which Sanday [Christologies Ancient and 
Modern) has gone for help, is complicated by the 
almost terrifying phenomena of dissociated person- 
alities (see Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, New York, 1906). There we have a 
demonstration of the most astounding kind as to 
the complex nature of the human consciousness. 
It has its various centres and its intricate interplay 
among these. Even though the actual phenomena 
and hidden processes come to light only in abnormal 
conditions, they prove that in the normal con- 
sciousness something has power over them to reduce 
them to unity and harmony. But all this is cited 
here not as giving us any sure clue, but to prove 
that, when henceforth we speak of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus as carrying with it the divine and 
the human, and as manifesting a range and rich- 
ness of power above that of our ordinary human 
life, modem investigation of our consciousness 
encourages us to believe that we are not speaking 
in mere contradictions. The idea that conscious- 
ness means a stream or series of events is dead, 
and the other idea that a will can operate at only 
one * centre of consciousness * must die too. 

In view of these facts as to our confused situation, 
it may seem more than daring that any one should 
offer a direct and constructive statement on the 
Cliristological problem. But it would be inconclusive 
not to sum up various suggestions made in the course 
of this article in a brief and practical manner. 
The present writer believes that the ‘ double-aspect ’ 
theory — to use a psychological terminus technicus 
— of the Ritschlians is only an inadequate piece 
of homage to the perplexities of the hour. The 
Church has always held that its Christ is a divine 
being who entered the conditions of man’s experi- 
ence, and as the mediator between God and man. 

‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world ’ is a word 
which cannot be excluded from the gospel. The 
realistic, as opposed to the Romanticist, Agnostic, or 
Monistic view, is the one with which Christianity 
arose, and hy which alone, it would seem, it can 
move and wm the world’s conscience and heart to 
God. 

vii. A POSITIVE STATEMENT.— I. A double pre- 
osition. — ^We assume that we must conceive of 
in terms of personality as self-conscious Will. 
We cannot believe in the possibility of an absolute 
personality unless we see that the finite personal 
nature of man contains elements which act only, 
even within our limits, in virtue of their capacity 
for, or tendency towards, an infinite content. 
Reason, feeling, and will have each their infinite 
or absolute side, Itwas the supreme gift of Kant 
to modern thought to make this clear through his 
three Giitigues. It is in this fact that the specu- 
lative ground for an Incarnation must once for all 
be laid. 

2 . The historic consciousness.— (a) A unique 
form of conscioxmiess, — ^That which we find in the 
Person of the historic Christ is neither a conscious- 
ness working wholly within human limits, nor a con- 
sciousness possessed of actually infinite knowledge 
and power (or of the sense of actual achievement and 
victory), nor a life in which there is a constant 
oscillation between the finitude of the human and 
the infinitude of the divine, as if they were mutu- 
ally exclusive. It is a type of conscious wiU which 
is apparently consistent with itself, and able to 
enter into real relations with us, * full of grace and 
truth,’ possessed at once of human and superhuman 
knowledge, purity, and power. The Christian con- 
sciousness has never rested itself on His mere and 
complete identity with us. For mankind has had 
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many geniuses, many saints, many prophets, and 
they are ail dead. It is the infinite difference of 
Christ from us that has made an infinite difference 
for us. It is what is more than human in Him, even 
in His sympathy, that has transformed the meaning 
of life from despair to a glorious hope in God. But 
the ‘ more than human * is human. And this must 
be possible if God and man are spiritual, conscious 
beings. 

(6) Th& superhuman ‘ aspect * or ‘ elemcnV — ^That 
which we see is a consciousness which is funda- 
mentally of the same type as the human, and yet 
working in a range more than human. Human it 
is in that (1) He greic in knowledge, knew what 
it is to face the coming task and wrestle with 
actual problems of His own life ; (2) He depended 
on God, found Himself, as all men do, resting on 
the invisible Controller of all j (S) He was open 
to all the physical experiences of mankind. 
Superhuman it is in that (1) He possesses direct 
superhuman knowlege of God, and that not by pro- 
phetic inspiration but in virtue of a Sonship rela- 
tion, whatever that may be (Mt 11^^*) ; (2) He is 
conscious of the flawless will — of perfect moral 
harmony with God ; (3) He reveals Himself as in a 
uniq^ue, supreme, redemptive relation mth the 
whole race of mankind ; (4) He, in claiming Mes- 
siahship and universal Lordship, was conscious of 
a future relationship to mankind, t.e. of the con- 
tinuation of hia control of history after His own 
death, and of His supremacy over nature. 

(c) The prohlem of every human birth and this 
^ohlem , — ^In solving the problem of this Person it 
IS much more important than theologians realize 
to remember that we have notjret explained the 
ordinary human individual. Blow does the new 
human individual arise ? By what process is, not 
only the physical, but the physico-spiritual, nature 
constituted? la there a universe of life distinct 
from the physical, as 0. Lodge supposes ? Is there 
a universe and an evolution of mental facts or 
natures distinct again from impersonal life as well 
as from the physical? Is there a unity of the 
univefse of mental or spiritual facts such that 
the facts which become fulfilled as human person- 
alities axe already of various p’ades within that 
unity? If, out of that non-physical universe of 
mental living facts, one of a unique kind, but 
identical in type with the human, should enter into 
the stream of human life, evidently the history of 
the resulting individual must manifest at least 
some of the very characteristics which we have 
enumerated above. If, then, the question is asked 
how this self-conscious fact is related to that of the 
parents (or parent), we must answer that no dis- 
cussion of that is possible till we knoAV how the 
self-conscious fact in the ordinary human babe is 
related to the self-conscious nature of the father 
and mother respectively. What is it, if anything, 
that enters from the mental structure of^ the 
parents into that of their child ? What is evident 
in the case of Jesus is that through the processes 
of human birth an individual has arisen whose 
self-conscious nature manifests itself as of a new 
type. The basis of His being as a Man must have 
some difference in it, to account for the difference 
in His active consciousness. 

{d) A neu} land of historic -The question of 

the ancient Churcn, \vhether this new indiviiiual 
has fdl the ‘ parts* of human nature, such as body 
or soul or spirit, is entirely irrelevant here and for 
us. And we shall make no headway till we see 
that irrelevancy. Human nature is not composed 
of ‘ parts * peculiar to itself (in that andent sense); 

it shares its physical history and nature 
with the lower animals. It shares its mental 
and spiritual nature, perhaps, with innumerable 
orders of beings, whether below or above its own 


peculiar structure and capacity, Avhich are at 
any rate different in their present sphere and mode 
of action. This individual, Jesus, is not just 
‘ humanity,* whatever that is, plus some element 
that is not human. This is not a human person- 
ality of the ordinary type with another non-buman 
personality tied to him by some inconceivable 
nexus ^ any more than it is simply a man of unusual 
mystical piety living close to God. This is a new 
type of personality which has arisen within the 
processes of human life. It is human, yet more 
than human, somewhat as man is truly animal and 
more than animal, yet not a ‘ monster.* This new 
typo of personality manifests all the fundamental 
traits of human nature. Dependence and growth, 
instinct, intuition and reasoning, moral insight 
and love, are all manifested in the life of Jesus. 
His life employs the fundamental categories of the 
human understanding. Yet there is a strange 
quality and intensity, and a range, in his use of 
those powers which the Christian Church, even 
from the first group of disciples, always recognized 
as more than merely human. The absence of mi 
alone reveals the inhabitant of another moral uni- 
verse than ours. The sense of authority over all 
men for time and eternity puts Him in a difierent 
relation with time and eternity. And this, we may 
assume now, is no mere exaggeration of human 
ambitions or wildness of apostolic devotion. It is 
the very revelation of the meaning and purpose 
and reality of the will of God, And yet again it is 
just because that which is superhuman in this new 
and wondrous type of personality is so human that 
it breaks and makes again our broken hearts. It 
is the vision of the capacity and tendency of our 
human personality as fulfilled in this unique per- 
sonality that at once rebukes and inspires our 
conscience and our will. It is not a man raised to 
the degree of a Christ, but another mind and will 
than ours, and yet ours in type, that has entered 
into all the fundamental conditions and pmeesses 
of our human life, for love of man and with the 
heart of a redeemer beating in His breast. The 
vice of Apollinarism was not that it sought to 
discover a deeper and organic basis for the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ, hut that, 
after asserting the essential identity in type of 
the divine and human, it then set them over 
against one another in its analysis of human nature 
into three ‘parts* and its subtraction of one of 
them to make place for the Logos. 

3 * Three questions.-— But we must now approach 
the matter from the other side and ask ourselves 
{a) What or who was this self-conscious mental 
being or fact ? (6) How did He enter into this new 
relation with human life ? (c) What difference did 
this new relation make to Him ? 

(a) In answer to the first question, we must 
note the following facts, (a) Theology does not 
say without careful disoximinatioii that God be- 
came man. The Johannine thought distinguishes 
the Logos as au element in the being of God, and 
the Logos is a form of conscious will, for He is the 
eternal Son. * He became flesh.* The Pauline con- 
ception likewise distinguishes the Son from the 
Father and speaks of God ‘sending His Son,’ of 
Christ ‘emptying Himself* of the ‘form of God* 
in which He existed. 

ip) We must never conceive of this union of 
God and man in Christ either so as to make it 
merely mechanical or, at the other extreme, so as to 
reduce it to a piece of human sentimental idealism. 
It is God through His Son, or the Logos in the 
name of and for the whole nature of Goo, entering 
into the conditions of human life. Hence we must 
carry through the fundamental idea of Apollinaris 
more vigorously than he did, and so escape his 
fataJ eiTor. For the NT and indeed the mind of 
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the ordinary, healthy-minded, non-theological be- 
liever have always assumed that the mind and will 
of Jesus were more than human, just as they have 
always assumed that the mind and will of God are 
mind and willi and therefore of one type with 
mind and will in us. The self-conscious being, 
the pre-existent Christ, the Son of God, entered 
as an individual, vital, and mental organism into 
the process of physical, organic history in the 
womb of His earthly mother, and grew up among 
men as a new type of human personality. To 
nickname the resultant person a ‘ monster,’ ‘ neither 
God nor man,’ etc., would be in our day and in our 
richer and more complicated universe a mere out- 
rage of careless thought. The principal point is 
that there must be some analogy between the 
manner of this supreme Incarnation and the 
manner of that other kind of incarnation which 
takes place in the case of every self-conscious per- 
sonality that is horn into our world. Hut we can- 
not identify or discuss that analogy until natural 
science and psychology have combined to tell us the 
manner in which the ordinary being is fashioned in 
one person out of spirit, or living mind, and flesh. 

(5) In answer to the second question, we must 
make the following observations, (a) This is not 
a completely new problem for theology. In prin- 
ciple the same problem is presented by the very 
fact of creation, and of creation in all its grades, 
and of these grades in all the stages of their evolu- 
tion or co-ordination in the process of time. How 
is God inwardly and actively related to anything 
that is not God? This is the battle-ground of 
pantheism and theism. How is His mind related 

any other mind ? That is the battle-ground of 
id^lism and its doctrine of knowledge. How is 
His will related to the freedom of the human will ? 
That is the battle-ground of determinism and the 
doctrine of moral responsibility. Now this great 
problem, how the divine and eternal One could 
clothe Himself with the forms and conditions of 
human experience, so far even as to ^ taste death ’ 
Himself, is as a problem the climax of all the pre- 
ceding problems. They, as it were, lead up to it. 
The question, How does the divine mind work in 
relation to any process in time and space ? is simply 
tbe^ vestibnle of this grander problem — how the 
divine mind, which must have its distinctive ex- 
perience of time and space, clothed itself in the 
conditions of human, temporal, and spatial experi- 
ence in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

{/3) The answer must be found in either of two 
forms of statement, if we once decline to rest either 
in the unreasoned but not unreasonable positivism 
of communal faith or in the reasoned positivism of 
the agnostic. 


(p The Son of 6od did by a supreme act of will as it wer( 
withdraw the range of action of His powers, and by the sann 
act did enter throu|ph a human birth into the organic physica 
conditions and thus into the relations of a dependent being' ii 
the midst of human society. 

(2) The Son of God did by an act of His divine will add to thi 
relfttmns or range of action of His will and mind the historic 
sxpe^ence of a human being. While active ever in all othe: 
directions, He resolved in one direction, t.e. In His conscioui 
relations with mankind, as it were, to bind the organic proces: 
of man’s life in a new relation to Himself, i.e. to quicken inti 
or^mc action, in the womb of Mary, the principle of lifi 
and consciousness which ripened into the man Jesus, so tha 
through that definite and restricted, or rather definite ani 
newly opened, channel of communication with the inner sidi 
of man’sUfe he should receive into His eternal oonsclousselfthi 
very experience of a human being (this view is partially workei 
S H Weston, tP?ut One Christ, London, 1907). Th' 
mlflculty t^t this suggests two centres of consciousness in th 
iuo 01 the Son of God Is not bo heavy nowadays. The moderi 
view of the complexity, the varied centres and elements, of ou 
own human consciousness is making us less confident that tw 
or more centres of consciousness are inconceivable. Am 
today s suggestion concerning the subconscious os the tocus o 
the ini^natiod, when more thoroughly workied out. may orov 
valuable to this theory. 

(c) This has l6d up to the third question : Fo 


what did the Incarnation take place? Can we 
dare to say what difference this new relation of 
God and man made for God? It seems obvious 
that, if it has made an infinite difference for man, 
that result must rest upon a corresponding differ- 
ence it has made for God (doctrine of Atonement). 
The essential thing regarding the general idea or 
form of that difference may be presented in this 
way. (a) The idea of the identity of original type 
between the divine and human natures must not 
make us imagine that the gulf between the Creator 
and the creation is aboli^ed, or bridged, or even 
lessened. Still the separation of the creation from 
the Creator is infinite both in idea and fundamental 
fact. (j8) Now there must be a meaning to that 
difference on each side of the gulf — ^which is peculiar 
to that side. It is quite evident that man can 
never come to experience the reality of that self- 
dependence which belongs and can belong alone to 
God. Man’s effort to taste it is the root in each 
man’s life of his most dismal and destructive sin. 
He cannot cross the gulf and feel and act as God. 
But does the same restriction apply to God ? All 
else in His creation lies open perfectly to His mind 
and will. There is no secret in the nature or action 
of matter, in the insensate life of the plants, or in 
the blind impulse of the animal, which does not lie 
completely open to His mind. There is nothing there 
to experience. In these facts a finite content unfolds 
itself fully and in all its beauty to the divine mind 
which willed it all 

But in man is it so? Here all the reality of 
creaturehood is gathered up with the infinitude of 
a subjective, rational, moral, conscious experience ; 
dependence — or creaturehood — is felt, thought, 
realized through all the range of human activity in 
a unique and supreme manner. There is something 
here that not even a divine observer possesses or 
realizes by observing. His sympathy is wondrous, 
but yet it is sympathy across the gmf . His deep, 
infinitely deep, observation of man’s experience 
can never be a substitute or full equivalent for that 
experience. To see and understand dependence is 
not the same as to live by its virtue ; to create, 
trace, and watch growth is nob the same as to grow ; 
to measure the sorrow of that other creaturely 
heart even to the last quiver of its subtlest and 
deepest thrill of pain is yet not to know it as the 
subject of it. Even to taste God*s pain is different 
from tasting man’s. Now the Incarnation means 
that there is this one final fact in His universe with 
which God would completely identify Himself, one 
fact not yet made His own which could become 
His own only in one way. Can He cross the gulf ? 
Can He, the eternal divine Will, who has tasted 
what it is to be a Creator, and to rule, and inform, 
and bear the conscious burden of all the universe 
of dependent beings, can He yet pub our own 
peculiar cup to His lips and taste even that human 
dependence itself— on the human side — ^in its very 
essence? The Babe at Bethlehem, the tired 
Physician in Galilee, the praying Servant of 
Jahweh, the Man on the Cross with the broken 
heart — ^what if all that means that He has tasted 
what it is to be a man ? And, in love. 

Lmfui.TTOBl. — ^The immense range ot literature on this subject 
makes any selection seem meagre and arbitrary. The following 
list includes some already named in the course of the article, 

i. 0» THB Livbs op Christ.— a. Schweitzer, Vm Reimarus 
zu Wrede, Tubingen, IMQ, Eng. tr., The Quest of the Historical 
Jmts, London, 1910 (gives a very large list of titles); H. 
Weinel, Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhwidert, Tfibingen, 1903- 
04 ; W. Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent Research, Oxford, 
1007 ; B. Diggres La Touche, The Person of Christ in Modem 
Thought, London, 1012. See also artt. s.n. In EBB (W. 
Sanday), SBB (W. P. Paterson), EBi (A. B. Brucek DCG 
(manyartt,; valuable series in Appendix, vol. ii. p. 849), Bie Re- 
ligion ;in GeSchiohte und GegenwaH (W, Heitmuller and O, 
Baumgarten), and PRR (O. ^bckler), 

ii. Oh thusocrcbs.— < 1) Introductions toNT.— S. Davidson^J, 
London. 1894; F. Godet, Eng. tr.. Edinburgh, 1804-00; G. 
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Salmon^, Zjondon, 1897 ; T. Zahn^, Eng-, tr., Edinburgh, 1909 : 
B. W. Bacon, New York, 1900; A. S. Peake, London, 1909; 
W. C. Allen and L. W. Grensted, Edinburgh, 1913. (2) The 
Gospels. — B. F. Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the 
^epeW, Cambridge, 1888 ; A. Wright, The C&mposititm of ike 
Four Gospels^ London, 1890 ; J. C. Hawkins, Horce SynopticcBt 
Oxford, 1899 ; E. de W. Burton, Some Prindplee of Literary 
Criticism and their AwUcation to the Synoptic FrohJ^t 
Chicago, 1903 ; J. Wellhausen, EinUitung In die dm' ersten 
Evangelien, Berlin, 1906 ; P, Wernle, Die Quellen dea Lehens 
Jesw, Halle, 1904; A. Hamack, Eeue JJntersuchungen, etc., 
Leipzig, 1911; F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel Bistory and its 
Transmission, Edinburgh, 1906, Earliest Sources for the Life of 
Jesus, Boston and New York, 1910. (8) The Fourth Gospel.— 
B, W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel xn Research and Debate, 
London, 1910 ; W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
Oxford, 1905 ; J. Drummond, The Character cmd Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, London, 1903; E, F. Scott, The Fourth 
Gospel : its Purpose and Theology, Edinburgh, 1906. 

iii. The historicity op Jesus.— A. Kalthoff, Das Christus- 
Problem, Leipzig, 1902 : A. Drews, Die Christusmythe, Jena, 
1911 ; W. B. Smith, Der vorohristliche Jesus, do. 1906, Ecce 
Deus, do. 1911 ; S. J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus, Chicago, 
1912 ; T. J. Thorbum, Jesus the Christ : Historical or Mythical $ 
Edinburgh, 1912; F. C. Conybeare, The Historical Christ, 
London, 1914. 

iv. The consoiousnesb op Jesus.— Practically all recent ex* 

tended studies in the Life of Christ include this topic. Among 
important titles are these : W. Baldensperger, Das Selhsthe- 
vmsstsein Jesu^, Strassburg, 1908 ; J. Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, Iiondon, 1908 ; W. Bousset, J sstis, Halle, 1904 ; N. 
Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, New York, 1906 ; W, P. 
DuBose, The Gospel in the Gospels, London and New York, 
1906; C. F- NoUoth, The Person of our Lord and Recent 
Thought, London, 1908 ; A. Harnack, Das Westn des Christen- 
tU7ns», Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., What is Christianity^^, London, 
1904 ; P.Wernle,I>ie unserer Religion, TOblngen^, 1904, 

Eng. tr., The Beginnings of Christianity, London, 1904 ; W. 
Wrede, Das Mesaiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, GSttlngen, 
1901 ; H. von So den, Die vdchtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu, 
Berlin, 1904; C. UUmann, Die Sdndlosigkeit Jesu'f, Gotha, 
1868, Eng. tr., The Sinlessness of JesuJi, Edinburgh, 1901; C. 
Hennemann, Die Heiligkeit Jesu als Beweis seiner Gottheii, 
Wurzburg, 1898 ; T. Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ, 
Edinburgh, 1898 ; A. E. Garvie, Studies in the Inner Life of 
Jesus, London, 1907. 

V. The doctrine op the Person of Christ.— (1) Collections of 
the Creeds. — A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Syndiole und GlauJbens- 
regain der alten Kirche^, ed. G. h. Hahn, Breslau, 1897; P, 
Schaff, Creeds of Ghristendon^ 3 vol^ London, 1877. (2) 
Histories of the doctrine. — I. A. Dorncr, iaisior?/ of the Develop- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Eng. tr., 6 vola., 
Edinburgh, 1863; general Histories of Doctrine; A. Hamack, 
Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-99 ; G. P. Fisher, Edinburgh, 
1896 ; R, Seeberg, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1898 ; F. LoolsBjsitfaden 
Halle, 1893. (3) Modern Ohristology.— E. Gather, Die Entwiek- 


lung der Lehre ton der Person Christi im asue. Jahrhundert, 
Tubingen, '1911; A. B. Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ^, Edin- 
burgh, 1881 ; W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and modem, 
Oxford, 1910 ; R. L. Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incarnation, 
2 vols., London, 1896 ; H, K. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of ihA 
Person of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 1912. (4) Some special die* 
cussions.— H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Ananisn^, Cambridge, 
1900 ; H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottksit Christi, Gotha, 
1881 ; A. M. Fairbalm, Studies in the lAfe of Christ, London, 
1881, Philos(phy of theOhristianBeligion, do.lOC® ; C. A. Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospel^ Edinburgh, 1894, The Messiah the 
Apostles, do. 1896 ; Ecce Juomo^, London and Cambridge, 1866. 
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JESUS CHRIST IN JUDAISM.-The re- 
lations between Judaism and Christianity have 
seldom been friendly. The early Church soon dis- 
carded its Jewish element; and, in the centuries 
during which Christianity had the power to perse- 
cute, the Jewish people were thought of, not as 
the natural kindred of Jesus, but as those who 
had rejected and killed Him. There was seldom a 
good word for the Jews, except from those who 
were not Christians. Jews, on their side, had no 
reason to love the Christians, or to say any good 
of them. The coming of Christ into the world had 
perhaps brought blessing to the Gentiles ; but to 
Israel it was the herald of sufterin^, more sev^e 
and more prolonged than any whidi had been 
endured in the earlier ages. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect that the 
Jews, in their literature, should he most hitter 
against the founder of the Christian religion, as 
being the primary source of all their misery ; yet 
that is not the case. The remarkable fact about 
the Jewish literature, whether of the Talmudic 
period, or of the Middle Ages, or of our own day, 
is the infrequency of any reference to Christ Him- 


self. There is plenty of polemic against Christians 
mainly in regard to doctrine. The Jews were 
never at a loss to defend their religion, in all its 
length and breadth, against Christian attack ; but 
they said very little about J esus. The main reason 
was that they had very little to say. No doubt, 
the knowledge that anything that they might say 
about Him would be unfavourably judgea made 
them reticent in times when persecution was to be 
feared. But, apart from that, they really knew 
very little about Him^ and had no interest in 
knowing more. Only in recent times has there 
been, on the part of the Jewish writers, a real 
desire for fuller knowledge of the historical facts 
concerning Him, and a recognition that there was 
something to be learned which Israel would be the 
better for knowing. 

The period covered by the Talmud includes the 
birth or Jesus and the rise of the Christian Church. 
In the Talmud, accordingly, and the cognate litera- 
ture will be found whatever the Judaism of the 
hrst five centuries after Christ has to say about 
Him. Something is said ; hut the amount is ex- 
tremely small, and the statements axe seldom of 
any importance. There is enough to show that the 
person mentioned in the tradition of the schools 
under the names of Ben PandirS, Ben Steda, and 
J®sh'a-ha-N69riL, was certainly the historical Jesus ; 
hut the tradition about Him is very scanty, and 
adds nothing to what is known from the Gospels. 

When coueeted together, the references to Jesus 
in the Rabbinical literature may seem not incon- 
siderable in quantity and contents, and the reader 
may get the impression that they form a more 
important element in that literature than they do. 
It IS, however, a complete mistake to suppose that 
in that literature there is an undercurrent of 
hostility to Christianity or to its founder. The 
Bahbis were thinking of their own religion, not of 
any other; and when, in a passing allusion, a 
chance remark here and there, they did refer to 
Jesus, it was only by way of a marginal note, so 
to speak, illustrating their argument ; it was not 
for any intrinsic importance of the subject. There 
does not seem to have been, in the mind of any of 
the Talmudic Babbis, a recognition of the great- 
ness of Jesus. He was remembered, so far as He 
was remembered at all, as the man who had chiefly 
brought dissension to Israel, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a defined opinion about Him in the 
Talmud is the statement (Bab. Sanh. 1076) that ‘ he 
practised magic and deceived and led astray Israel.* 
Bound that statement there gradually gathered 
stray hits of gossip about Him, coarse allusions to 
His birth, reminiscences of His trial, and the like, 
having sufficient resemblance to the gospel nar- 
rative to show who is referred to, but not enough 
precision to be of any value as independent 
evidence. It is more likely that they were based 
on what was learned from intercourse with Chris- 
tians than that the Bahbis themselves read the 
Gospels. But the point at present is that Jesua 
was of very small account in the range of ideas 
expressed in the Babbinical literature of the first 
five centuries. He belonged to Christianity ; and 
Judaism went its own way, caring nothing for 
Him or for the religion that He founded. 

The Talmudic period was one of much hardship 
for Israel, but not specially on account of Christian 
oppression. Indeed^ the Talmud does not seem to 
mention Chrisrian oppression of the Jews. It does 
refer to the adoption of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire, but does not connect therewith any 
especial display of hostility towards Israel. In tiie 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, tlie Christians 
sought to oppress the Jews, and the attitude of fhe 
latter towards Cfiiristianity and its founder natur- 
ally underwent a change. They were put on thetr 
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defence when charged with holding false doctrine, 
and especially witn speaking blasphemy against 
Jesus. Converted Jews were able to tell their 
Christian brethren of the unseemly passages in the 
Talmud which referred to Him, and the Christian 
controversialists eagerly caught up the weapon. 
What use they made of it majr be seen in the 
Fuffio Fidei of Raymundus Martinus (13th cent . ; 
ed. Paris, 1651). The defenders of Judaism met 
the attack, so far as it related to Jesus, by assert- 
ing that the person referred to in the abusive 
passages of the Talmud was not the Jesus who 
founded Christianity, hut another Jesus, who had 
lived nearly a century earlier ; and a good deal of 
attention was given by medieval Jewish writers 
to the chronological argument by which this asser- 
tion was supported.^ 

But the attack was directed not against the 
Talmud alone. The book just mentioned, the 
Pugio Fidei, reproduced the whole (so far as known 
to the writer) of an anonymous lampoon upon 
Jesus, bearing the title of T6Pd6th Y^shu* (ed., 
e.g,, E, Bischoff, Leipzig, 1895). Traces of this 
book can he found as early as the 9th cent., and it 
was probably of German origin. It is a connected 
story, based on the Talmudic references to Jesus, 
and amplified in a manner which was, no doubt, 
intended to be witty, but is now very dull. The 
coarse allusions in the Talmud are made the most 
of ; and the whole book is disagreeable. Editions 
of it are still published in our own day, but it 
would be unjust to say that it is representative 
of Jewish thought about Jesus. It represents the 
miserable revenge of the persecuted Jew of the 
baser sort for the sufferings which he endured at the 
hand of Christians ; but it has never been acknow- 
ledged by the leaders of Judaism as anything more 
than an unseemly satire. Judaism has borne its 
martyrdom in a nobler spirit than that which pro- 
duced the T6Pd6th ; and the attitude of mediaeval 
Jews is defined with far greater accuracy in the 
polemic which disclaimed any intention of dis- 
courtesy towards Him than in the petty malice 
which made a burlesque of Him. In other words, 
the Jews of the Middle Ages would have left Him 
alone, if they had not been compelled to speak of 
Him in self-defence. 

Coming to modem times, we find a change in 
the attitude of Jews towards Jesus, not indeed 
shown by all Jews, but exemplified in some of 
their most eminent writers. Probably it is true of 
the great mass of Jews, whose circumstances have 
kept away from them the influences of modem 
thought, that they have no idea about Jesus at 
all, except as of one who did harm to Israel long 
ago ; bub, where increasing security and liberty ; 
allowed Jewish scholarship to profit by modem 
methods of research, there has been a breaking i 
away from the old Haitian of silent hostility to, ' 
or un^villing mention of, Jesus. The first to lead 
the way in this new Section was I M. Jost, who 
wrote wth warm indignation of the way in which 
the saint and martyr of Nazareth was treated 
{Gmh, des JudentumSf Leipzig, 1867-69, i. 398- 


The line thus opened up by Jost was followed 
by Graetz, whose History of the Jews {Gesch* der 
Judeni ®d. 1863, iii, 222-^2) would he memorable 
for its treatment of Christianity, if for nothing 
else, Graetz boldly expressed ms admiration for 
Jesus, whom he regarded as an Essene, misrepre- 
sented no less by the flattery of his followers than 
by the malice of his enemies. The sketch of 
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Jesus given by Graetz is no doubt open to much 
criticism; but the point is that it was seriously 
meant as a portrait, and was an attempt to do 
justice to Jesus from the side of Judaism. Natur- 
ally, the Jewish historian does not see in Him 
what most Christians see. He describes a purely 
human Jesus, and does not admit into his portrait 
by any means all that Christians would include in 
the humanity of Jesus, But, with all its short- 
comings, Graetz’s account of Jesus is far above any- 
thing that Judaism had ever said on the subject up 
till then. 

Neither Graetz nor Jost wavered in the slightest 
degree in his loyalty to Judaism, but both showed 
themselves able to rise high above the barriers of 
religious difference, and to express as well as to 
feel a real admiration for the founder of that 
religion which had wrought such evil for Israel, 
The example of Graetz and Jost has made it im- 
possible for Jewish writers, even of more conserva- 
tive tendencies, to revert to the former attitude 
towards Jesus. I. H. Weiss is one of the more 
conservative scholars; but in his Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw (5 vols., Vienna, 1871-91), i. 232-234, he 
writes of Jesus with respect, though not with 
enthusiasm. 

The JE contains a long article on Jesus, besides 
many incidental references to Him in other articles ; 
and in all of these, notably in that especially 
concerned with Him, there xs a free and candid 
recognition of the nobility of character of Jesus. 
Naturally, the writers press the likeness between 
His teaching and that of the Rabbis of the 
Talmudic period, and are somewhat unwilling to 
admit His originality ; but they frankly own that 
He must have been a great man, raised up by God 
for the work that He did. A Jew could haraly be 
expected to go further than that. 

The extreme limit hitherto reached in Jewish 
appreciation of Jesus is seen in the writings of 
C, G. Montefiore, notably in his Synoptic Gospels 
(London, 1909). That a Jew should write such a 
book at all wmuld have been thought impossible 
only a few years ago, and perhaps Montefiore is 
the only one who could do so even now. The 
■ treatment of the subject is quite different from 
! that which a Christian would apply ; there is a 
! frankness of criticism in regard to Jesus from 
I which most Christians would shrink, or for which 
they would see no necessity. But there is also a 
whole-hearted admiration and even reverence for 
Jesus which is all the more striking Wauseitis 
entirely free from theological convention. Juda- 
ism can scarcely get nearer to Jesus without 
ceasing to be Judaism. Be that as it may, it is 
from the side of Judaism that there has come this 
latest and fullest recognition of the greatness of 
Jesim, as seen by other than Christian eyes. And, 
in giving it, Judaism has made a noble return for 
what has been done to her in the name and by the 
professed followers of Christ. 

LfTBRATcnui.— H, Laible, Jesw Chrisms im Leipzig, 

1891; 6. Krauss, Pas LehmJesu meh jUd. Quellen, Berlin, 
1902 ; R. T. Herford, Chtist%<mity in Talmud and Midrash, 
London, 1903 ; J. Jacobs, As Others saw Him, do. 1896 ; H. L. 
Strack, Jesus, diet iSTdreiiter und die QkrUten, Leipzig, 1910. 

R. Tbavebs Herford. 

JESUS CHRIST IN MUHAMMADAN- 
ISM.— See Qur’Xn. 

JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 

—Christianity attained to considerable importance 
in Sasanian Persia (cf. J. Lahourt, Ohnstianisme 
dans V empire perse sous la d^nastie sassanide, 
Paris, 1904), and, though it Is true that the 
Christians never reached a high proportional 
number, their relirion became of suflficieut signifi- 
cant^ to warrant Zoroastrian theologians in attack- 
ing it. In their polemic the figure of the founder 
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of Christianity was not spared, especially in 
Datistanfi-Blnxh, xxxvii. 90-*92, and Sihxnd-gum- \ 
dnxh Vijdr^ xv., both documents dating from the 
latter half of the 9th centniy. The former passage, ' 
in condemning ‘the compiled sayings of the Abra- : 
ham of the Christians, which are the word of him 
who is also called their Messiah,’ criticizes the i 
declaration that Christ has died and yet is not dead. 

The important passage is the second. This 
begins by assailing the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
which is declared to rest merely on the assertion of 
a wonaan ' who was known for incapacity ’ (a term 
which the Skr. version takes to mean ‘miscon- 
duct’). If Christ is the Son of God, He, ‘ through 
sonship to the sacred being, is not otherwise than 
the meaner creatures which the sacred being pro- 
duced and created * ; and, if He was bom, He must 
die like aU other creatures. To the author, Marpn- 
f arux, it was incredible that, if Christ was identical 
with God, God would descend ‘ into the womb of a 
woman who was a Jew,’ and, finally, be put to an 
ignominious death. The Crucifixion is attacked 
for two reasons : if it were to demonstrate the fact 
of the resurrection of the dead, it might have been 
proved in some other way unless the divine know- 
ledge is finite ; if it were ‘ accepted by him, as a 
yoke of a new description, through his own will,’ 
the executioners should not have been cursed ly 
Christ (based on a distorted reminiscence of Mt 
2329.»4-86^ Lk 

The doctrine of the Trinity is also assailed. 
Assuming the truth of the Christian statement : 
‘that the father and son and pure spirit are three names which 
are not separate one from the other, nor is one foremost, and 
this, too, that, though a son, he is not icss than the father, but 
in every knowledge equal to the father, why now is one to call 
him by a different name?' (Sik.^guw>. Vij. xv. 46). 

Again, the equality of the Persons in the Trinity 
is assailed, and it is alleged, on the basis of Mk 
13^' that the Son cannot be equal to the Bather 
in knowledge. It is further ar^ed that the Jews 
slew Christ at the will of the Bather, whence, with 
an allusion to Mt 10^, ground is sought for an 
attack upon the tenet of the freedom of the will ; 
and attention is called to the fact that, whereas 
Christ declared that He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, the law and the prophets (Mt 5^’), ‘ all his 
sayings and commands were those that are dissi- 
paters and afflictive for the rules and laws of Moses,’ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy philosophical argu- 
ment advanced, in view of the strongly dualistic 
trend of later Zoroastrianism (see art. DtJAWSM 
[Iranian], vol. v. p. Ill f.), is that the author of the 
‘ Doubt-Dispelling Explanation ’ assumes through- 
out his polemic that Christianity holds that God is 
the sole Creator, and, therefore, must have been 
the source of evil as well as of good, whereas the 
HT plainly shows a belief in a separate power of 
evil (cf. §§ 18-24, 63-70, 77-89, 97-161), 

The precise source from which the polemist drew 
is yet to be discovered, but, as one of the proper 
names occurring elsewhere in the treatise betrays 
a Syriac origin (West, SBE xxiv. p, xxviii), it was 
probably derived from faulty reading of a Syriac 
version— or a translation from a Symc text — com- 
bined with reminiscences of Christian doctrine 
current in Persia. 

Litbratcms.-~E. W, West, SMB xviii. E1882j 107 1, xxiv, 
11886] 220-243. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

JESUS, SOCIETY OF*— See Jesuits, 

JEWEL (Buddhist).— The ' jewel ’ (Pali ratana, 
Skr. ratna, also mani) plays a prominent part in 
the cult and terminology of Buddhism, throughout 
all sections of that religion. This conspicuousness 
of its symbolism in practical Buddhism is, we shall 
show, owing to the fact, not hitherto recognized, 
that this symbolism incorporates the deeply rooted 


archaic belief in the mamcai efBcacy of the fabulous 
wish-granting gem as the moans or procuring long 
life and immortality. Our inquiry into the source of 
this symbolism sheds much new interesting and im- 
portant light upon the question of Buddhist origins. 

1. Prevalence. — The epithet of ‘ jewel ’ is applied 
to Buddha not only as the first member of the 
‘Buddhist Triad’ or ‘Three Jewels’ {Tri-ratna) in 
whom every professing Buddhist must take his or 
her ‘refuge’ {^araTtain)^ but also independently. 
Bor that saint is described in the earliest Pali 
canon ^ as the possessor of ‘the seven jewels’ 
{saptaratna)^ which are essentially the attributes 
of the highest Brfihmanical deity as ‘ monarch of 
the universe’ (ChakravartinCg;.-!;.] ; see also below), 
and are, we find, traceable to remote pre-Vedic 
antiquity. The sacred texts expressing this 
‘jewel’ symbolism are in universal use, through- 
out Buddhistdom, both ‘north’ and ‘south,’ as 
prayers and luck-compelling magical spells. 

2 . Origin of the symbolism. — In attempting to 

trace the origin of the ‘jewel’ symbolism of Bnd- 
dhism, we find that originally the term ratna in 
the Vedic age (c. 1200-400 B.c. ), including Buddha’s 
day, denoted a ‘treasure’ rather than a ‘jewel,’ 
such as it came to mean in post- Vedic India so 
that it embraced living personages as well as gems 
(properly In two early hymns of the 

Rigveda (V. i. 6, and Vi. Ixxiv. If.) the deity who 
is henotheistically the supreme god of the universe, 
in the form respectively of Agni (Fire) and Soma- 
Hudra,* is the possessor of * the seven treasures ’ 
{saptaratna). He is invoked in both cases with 
the identical words (put into the mouth of the 
mythical fire-priest Atri, in the first instance): 

‘ Bestow the seven treasures on every house, be a blessing to 
our two-footed, and a blessing to our four-foot^ [creatureajl 

Upon the number ‘seven’ in this stanza Mac- 
donell writes® that ‘the sapta^ has probably no 
specific significance here; but is simply a vague 
expression equivalent to “all,” as so often it is in 
the Rigveda m connection with many other words 
besides ratnaJ However this may have been at 
the period when these hymns were composed 
(c. IdOO B,c*), it is certain that at the time of the 
Vedic commentary, BThad-Demtd (o. 400 B.o.),* 
the expression had become literally restricted to 
the number ‘ seven ’ and formed a definite category. 
Bor that commentary explains this particular verse 
as referring to ‘ the seven treasures of all Chakra- 
vartins,’ and it specifies them as ‘the wheel, car 
{ratha)t jewel, wife (67i^f^as: espoused wife), terri- 
tory {bhii7ni)f horse, and elephant.’^ The evidence 
of this early commentator is against the view that 
terrestrial treasure, such as gold, silver, etc., was 
intended.® This appears to be the first detailed 
list of the divine treasures ; and it must take pre- 
cedence over the list in the Buddhist Pali canon, 
which, by its mythology, indicates for its com- 
pilation a date not earlier than the 1st cent. 

The reference in the same extract to multiple 

1 Dfffha^Nikdpa ; Mahdpadhdna StUimia, 81, etc. 

a A, A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Jndew, Bondon, 
1912, n, 199. 

3 * Eudra,‘ also called the great god, ‘ Mahideva,’ la in the 
Vedas a form of Agni (Macdonell, Pedfo MytAoiogy, Strassburg, 
1897, p. 76 th 

* Bame-damc sapta ratfid dadMnS 

iarh no OAfdmh imh eh(Uuifpw(U 

(Elgveda v. i. 6» vi. bcxlv. 2), The firansJatioa ii kindly supplied 
by MacdonelL 

8 In a letter to the author. 

ffMacdonell, Bthad-DewtUL, Cambridge, Mass,, 19U4, Introd. 
p. xxlii. 

7 /a, text, p. 69 : tr, p. 198. 

8 There Is a category of seven predous minerals also called 

though post-Vedlc in date, namely gold, silver, 
pearl, beryl (vaidurpa)^ diamond or crystal, cor^, emerald (ef. 
It, 0. Chifdera, Ditd. Cjf the Bdli LawA l»ondon, 1876, p, 402 ; 
B. 3, Bitel, Mmdbook of Chhme JSuddhim^, Hongkong, 1888, 
p. 148). 

» B. A. Waddell, ‘ Evolution of the Buddhist Cult.* 
Qu^tierijf xxxUi. (1®!^ 140 ff. 
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Chakravarfcins, or ‘ universal monarchs/ does not 
necessarily imply that those personages were yet 
considered to be human, as they become in later 
Buddhist and Brahmanical literature—for the re- 
ferences to human Chakravartins in the Mahd~ 
bhdrata are also probably later intrusions, as they 
occur in the composite episodes exhibiting the 
characters of the Purdnas and presumably of no 
earlier date than the latter (c. 1 st cent. A.©. ). These 
multiple Chakravartins are probably the subdivided 
forms into which the supreme creator was con- 
sidered in the later Vedie period to resolve himself, 
the series of active creators, Prajdpati, ox Purusa, 

3 , Assyrian (?) source of * the seven treasures.* — 
The detailed list in the Bfhad-Devata and Buddhist 
texts indicates the important fact, apparently not 
hitherto recognized, that these seven treasures 
were the famous divine treasures of life and im- 
mortality won by the gods of light in their great 
struggle against the powers of darkness and the 
deep, in the contest termed by the Indians ‘the 
churning of the ocean ’ ^ (an appropriate metaphor 
for a pastoral people whose sta^e food was largely 
obtained by churning). This conflict, forming a 
chief episode in the Mahabharata and PLdmdya't^a 
epics, whilst incorporating a rude version of the 
cosmic straggle of Nature\ forces in evolving the 
universe from chaos, marks also, in the view of 
the present writer, the final breaking away of the 
Indo- Aryans from the Assyrian gods which their 
Aryan ancestors had borrowed from their western 
neighbours when in Iran.® For it is the Asuras 
who seize the great serpent of the deep by the 
hood and thus stir up from the ocean the treasures 
of immortality. ISTow, the great Asura of the 
Rigveda is the serpent-hooded god of the sky, 
Yaruna, the Ouranos of the Greeks, who is now 
admitted to be identical with the supreme god 
Ahuxa {i,e. Asura) of the Zoroastrians,® and further 
traced by the present writer to the ‘ Assur* of the 
Assyrians.^ The epics relate that the Asuras who 
had gained the ambrosia and other treasures of 
divinity were then deprived of them by stratagem 
and put to flight. Thus the pre-Vedie, non-Indian, 
and preaumably Assyrian origin of these ' Indian ^ 
and ‘Buddhist^ treasures is now probable. 

The order in which the treasures emerged from 
the deep during this conflict! was, according to 
Makdbhdrata^ i 18 {c. 500-400 B.c.),® as follows 
(the corresponding numbei' in the Brhac^Demtd is 
added within curved brackets and in the Buddhist 
list within square brackets) : 

1 , * The mild moon of a thousand rays ’ (1) [1], 

2. Sri (the goddess of Good Fortune) (4) [61. 1 

а. Sura the goddess (6) [7]. 

4, * The white steed fleet as thought * (6) [3]. 

б, ‘ The celestial gem JSTdixsfw&Aqi which graces the breast of 
Nfirayat?a*(3)r43. 

e. *Tbe divine DAownantan' (celestial physician) with the 
white cup of ambrosia in hand ' (2) [6 ]. 

7. the great Nfiga taken by the Thunderbolt- 

holder' (7) [2], 

The next and last object to issue from the waters 
at jihis ‘ churning ^ was the world-desta*oying poison 
KdlahuiUj which cannot be considered one of the 
‘treasures,’ but rather their antitype. Here the 
positive identity of five out of the seven in all 


1 E, Senart remarked that several of the Chakravartins' trea 
surea are * analogous or identical ’ with the treasures prodtice( 
atthe ‘churning of the ocean’ (UgencU de JBuddha, Paris 
p. 44 I.)— an observation overlooked by subsequen 
Wilbers ; out he does not suggest any causal connexion betweei 
the two senes, 

M ‘Buddha's I>xadem,’ OstaHatUche ZeUachrifl 

ih (Berlin, 1913-14). 

Vif^ Mt/tK, p. 20 j H. Oldenberg. JRAS, 1909 
t ‘Buddha’s Diadem,' loo^ cit, 

Iloy's tr., Calcutta 
^usbSU, Ind. London 

H, Wilson 

|he number is IncreatM an the legenc 


three lists reveals the essential unity of the tradi- 
tion. Of the remaining two, namely nos. 3 and 6 , 
* Surd the goddess,’ and ‘ the divine Bhanvantari' 
the present writer finds, for reasons which cannot 
be detailed here, that the former Sura is Usas, 
the Dawn, Eos of Greek mythology. U^as in the 
Rigveda ‘ leads [ie. precedes] the white horse, the 
Sun ’ (VII. Ixxvii. 3), as in the Churned treasures, 
where the one immediately following her is ‘ the 
white horse,’ which the present writer has identified 
with the Snn. She is, moreover, armed with beams 
of light, ‘wards off evil spirits’ (vn. Ixxv. 1), ‘wakens 
the five tribes’ (I. cxxiv. 2), ‘never loses her direc- 
tions’ (v. Ixxx. 4), and ‘ renders good service to the 
gods. ’ She thus represents the ‘ general ’ of the Bud- 
dhist list (no, 7 ), whilst no. 6 , Bhanvantari, the 
messenger of the gods, the present writer identi- 
fies \yith the car -symbol. 

With this Brahmanical list may be compared the 
Buddhist, in the order in which the items are cited 
in the Pali canon, ^ which is the usual sequence. 



Pali. 

' Skr. 

1. ‘Wheel of a thousand 
rays or spokes' 

chahka-ratana 

chakra-ratna 

2. Elephant . 

hatthi’ratana 

hasti-ratna 

8. Horse, 

assa-ratana 

a^va-ratna 

4, Gem . . . . 1 

maryi’ratana 

maryi^ratna 

6. Wife .... 

itthi^ratana 

stri-ratna 

6. Household chief 

gaha-pati- 

ratana 

griha-ratna 

7, General . . 

paH’ndyaka* 

ratana 

parixLdyaka or 
sendpati-ratna 


4 . The wheel, or ‘chakra,’ of the Chakravartin 
as the moon. — On comparing these two lists, an 
important fact transpires. The first item in both, 
it will be noticed, is the luminary disk or ‘wheel.’ 
But, whilst this disk is invariably conjectured by 
Western writers to be the sun in the case of the 
Buddhist series, we find, on the other hand, that 
it is most explicitly stated in the Brahmanical 
series to be the moon, and this is confirmed by the 
version of the ‘churning’ in the Visnya Purd^a,^ 
So also it seems to have been in early Buddhism ; 
for in the Mahdsuda^sana Sutfanta it is expressly 
stated that ‘the heavenly treasure of the wheel 
with its nave, tire, and all its thousand spokes’ 
appeared to that king * on the day of the full 
moon * ® And we have seen that the seven treas- 
ures (of the Chakravartin) are in the Rigveda the 
attributes of Soma-Budra, that is, the du^ divinity 
of the moon with the storm-god of the sky. 

The great significance of this discovery, that the 
‘ wheeP of the seven treasures symbolizes the moon 
and not the sun, is that it postulates for those 
symbols an extremely remote and Western anti- 
quity, long before the Indo-Iranian period. In 
giving this pre-eminence to the moon, they pre- 
sumably belong to that early pre-historic period 
when the moon was regarded as the parent of 
the sun, as is found in the earliest Assyrian and 
Egyptian myths. In that pristine cosmic myth of 
the evolution of light from the darkness of chaos, 
the moon was conceived as the luminary most 
intimately associated with darkness, and as tra- 
versing not only the sky, but ‘ the waters of the 
deep under the earth ’ ; and the daily changes in 
its form led to its being regarded as taking a more 
active part in the workings of Nature than the 
unaltering sun. Vestiges of this primitive myth 
survive also in the early Vedas, and account for 

1 Aa.jy4Jfcd2/a, xiv. ; Mah&pttdMnr^ SrUL xv\t 81; Mahd- 
»ti(ias8<ma Satt. 10-48 (SBB ii. [18993 18, 202-208 ; 8BE xi. (1900] 
260-259); JDhwrma Sarharaha (K. Kasawara and M. Mhller. 
Oxford, 1886), p. 80. 

’■i J. Dowson, Glass, JHct. of Bindu Mythology^, London, 1888, 
p. 13. ' 

8 mgha^Nikdya, xviL 7 (SMB ill. [19101 202). 
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the great prominence given thronghout the Vedas 
to Soma,^ which has the dual character of * am- 
brosial elixir ’ and the ‘ moon ’ j for in the Kigveda 
* when drunk [? eaten] by Indra-Soma . . . Soma 
produced the sun in the waters ’ (Macdonell, Ved. 
Myth,i p. 109f.)> and the conception of Soma is 
extended in the Rigveda to that of a being of 
universal dominion and ‘ lord of the quarters ’ )* 

5. Original lord of the wheel and Chakra- 

vartin: Varuna.— -It is to be noted that it is 
Varuna, the ^eat Asura (‘Assur'), who alone of 
all the early Vedic gods is expressly the * universal 
monarch ’ {mm-rdj ; Macdonell, p. 24 ) ; and Soma 
is positively identified and associated with Varuna 
in several of the aspects of the latter (Rigveda, 
IX. Ixxvii. 6, xcv. 4; cf. Ixxiii. 3, 9,* Macdonell, 
p. 110) ; and Soma is the only other god who, like 
Varuna, dispels sin from the heart (Macdonell, 
p. 109), punishes (slays) the wicked (i6. 110), con- 
fers the celestial world (id. 114), and is sometimes 
called a ^treasure* (rayi; ib. 110). It was, on the 
other hand, Varuna wlio not only placed the sun 
in the sk;f, but also placed Soma on the rock j and 
it is ‘by Varuna’s ordinances [that] the moon 
shining brightly moves at night ^ (ib. 25). This 
express association of the moon with Vanina 
does not necessarily imply, as Oldenberg thinks, “ 
that, although Varuna was primarily the moon, 
he remained so, as this would entail the rejection 
of the identity of Varuna with Ouranos. For 
Varuna is the Vedic god of the entire sky, in- 
cluding the luminaries which traverse itj and, 
lord oflight both by day and by night, his eye is the 
sun (Macdonell, pp. 25, 23). The inference seems 
rather to be that the moon is one of the chief, 
as it is also the earliest, of the treasures of this 
great Asura, the supreme god Varuna. This god 
IS brought into relation with the owners of the 
seven treasures, namely, Soma-Rudra, who are 
invoked ‘to free from the fetters of Varuna* (ib, 
129), thus implying that they were his agents, and 
presuming that the seven treasures are primarily 
those of V aruna himself ’as the original Chakra- 
vartin of the universe, Varuna, indeed, in the 
Rigveda possesses the ‘wheel* (cAa^m) of which 
the nave is ‘the Somarpresser,* apparently 

personified lightning (ib, 68 f.); and the present 
writer has ^hown, firstly, that in the Bnarhut 
sculptures of the 3rd cent. B.c. Varuna is figured 
as the ‘ King of the Golden Swans* (ie, the winged 
sun conceived as a bird, as in the ancient Assynan 
and Egyptian sculptures of the sun-god) and actu- 
ally bears the inscribed title of Chaklcavfika (i.6. 
Cbakravaka, literally, ‘wheel-crane,* a title of 
the golden goose, or ‘swan,* as sun-bird) j* and, 
secondly, that Buddha was deified in his chief 
modes as a god (Purusa in the PEli canon and 
Ainitfibha in the MahftySna) upon the model of the 
god Varnna-CbakravILka,'* the manifest prototype 
of the Chakravartin with whom Buddha was early 
identified. 

6. The ‘rnas^i* gem symbolism,— Of the seven 
treasures other than the first, or ‘wheel,* whence 
the Chakravartin derives his title, the most popu- 
lar is the jewel proper or ‘ wishing-gem, the 
mai^iratna (or chintG7naii>i), This popularity is 
doubtless owing to its being essenti^ly of the 
nature of a primitive magical amulet of the ani- 
mistic period. In the Atharvaveda (c, 600 B,0*) 
the maiji is ordinarily an amulet against all kinds 
of evil, and many sorts are mentioned.® In its 

l A, Hillebrandt, Vedischs MythologU, Bmlau, 1891-lJBC®, i. 
S09 ; Macdonell, Ftfd. Myth.,p, IIS, 

a JHe Mdigim dea Vada, Berlin, 1894, pp. 49, 190-^, $87; 

Hlllebrandt, ifi, 8-42, also maintainfi that Varaijift is the moon. 

a Waddell, »Evot Budd. p. 189^ 

* i&. 168, also ‘ Bnddba's Piadem/ * 

i jLtkarviyfadc^ Sai^ild^ ,tr. W* 1). WidhM&y (and 0, B* 
Lanman), 2 vds,, Oambridge, Mass., 1906. 


special hymn to the maiii (viii. 5) the amulet hang- 
ing from the neck is called the ‘ lucky repelling 
]ewel^ [ctyam^prati-saro manir), Buddha himself 
refei*s in his Kevaddha Suita ^ to the use in his day 
of the ‘jewel-charm,’ called vyja,* which, 

he says, was used for ‘ making manifest the heart 
and feelings, the reasonings and thought of other 
beings,* enabling its possessor to say, ‘So and so is 
in your mind j yon are thinking of so and so ; thus 
ana thus are your emotions.’ 

Besides its use as an amulet, the may^i is identi- 
fied with the thunderbolt in the Atharvaveda (Vlir. 
V, 3), which positively says that * it was with the 
mani (jewel) that Inara struck Vrtra, that he has 
vanquished the Asuras, conquered the sky, earth, 
the two worlds, and the four regions of the atmo- 
sphere.*® In this sense of thunderbolt it is employed 
also in the Lalita Vistara (c. 1st cent. B.c., pp. 
457, 466), and, it seems to us, in the I’ali canon * 
descriptive of the birth of Buddha in the hlravmne 
underneath the white umbrella which miraculously 
appeared over the infant, Aim, ‘diamond,’ being 
an ordinary title of Indra’s thunderbolt. 

On the other hand, the ma^i is interpreted by 
the commentator of the Atharvaveda as the * sun- 
stone* (ddityamani)^^ and the probability that it 
represents the sun has something in its favour. It 
is described in the Pali canon® as ‘the hexyl [like?] 
jewel,’ bright, with eight facets, clear, transparent 
... its radiance penetrates a day’s march (yojana) 
on every side . . . turning night into dayJ The 
magic jewel in 531, which was given by 

Inara to Buddha in his former birth, was called 
‘the ever-shining* (vfroaAawa), an ordinaiy epithet 
of the sun ; and Viroohana is the title of Buddha 
in the Sdtaica bearing that name (no. 143), in which 
Buddha was habitually saluted with ‘ Shine forth 
in thy might, Lord’ it also occurs in the longer 
lofcus-jewm formula; *Oik! Aimgha Vairochmia 
mahctmudra Mai^i padma hcUa^ravarthtaya 

7 * *Om mani’ formula.— The hitherto unknown 
ongin of this famous Buddhist lotus-jewel formula 
Om manii padme Mum we shall here trace back to 
its Brahmanical source. The matin is specially 
invoked in the Atharvaveda hymn cited above, 
and in the Brfihmanical invocations the incantatory 
Om was extensively employed already in the earliest 
Rigveda, even in those hymns which are not of an 
obviously magical character. This syllable is stated 
in the early Erdhtnat^as (c. 800 B.c.) to be the divine 
counterpart of ‘so be it,* implying an 

asseveration of certainty and thus equivalent to 
‘ Amen * ; and Mum has a somewhat similar value 
—•this was the early BrEhmanist explanation of 
these cabalistic terms, the original meamngof which, 
if there was any other, had already become lost in 
the Vedic period. It was especially addressed to 
VSoh (or vEka), the godd^s of speech, but also 
to Indra, ‘the most nigh* (Parame§thin, son of 
PrajEpatl, the creator), to gods in general, and to 
ma^o personified (brahman)}^ In the later Farm 
Brdhmm^a (c. 500-400 B.C.) it had come to express 
‘ the function and virtue of the entire Atharvaveda,’ 
including the potential creative power of the newly- 

1 (Sm 111. 278). 

4 It IJ8 Identified, by fehe 6th cent. A.t>. oomraentafcot Bnddha* 
gbofft as the * ChintdmttniA * (8BB ii, 278X Which probably 
contained a written sp^. 

» Of. Whitney, flap. p. 491 ; Senarb, op, ait. p, 81. 

iMahdpadhdm- Sud,m xtv. 29; aetarkhi 

id'iattB emu hlrcmetp^. 

6 Maraionell and Keith, tt. 119, 

Ii Bigha-mmya, 14 ($BB lit $105, 14); and In aimost 
identical words in Lolita Vistara^ tr. Bajendrallla Mltm, 
(Mcutta, imfli., lit 86. 

7 Matf.i-vd%BHyanBkv. midikrya. 

8 Tha JMaHa, tr. B. B. Oowelf, Cambridge, 1895-1918, L 806. 

4 Waddell, Buddhism od Tibet^ London, 1896, p. 149. 

n Macdonell and Keith, iL 280. 

B BfEflKf-Ilevctld, ii, 1B6, fcr.Mat^onell, p. SK 
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evolved anthropomorphic Brahma before he created 
the universe. ^ From the OtH the Praniava-^ Upamsad 
(c. 500 B.c.)^ derives the entire creation. 

The neuter personified magic, or hrahma^ creates the anthro- 
pomorphic masculine personal Brahma upon a lotus-leaf ; then 
this solitary monad Brahma by means of penance perceives the 
syllable Orh of two letters. With the first letter, 0, he per- 
ceives (i.e. creates) the waters ; with the second, the light and 
luminaries (sun, moon, stars) ; with the vowel triplicated, the 
triads— the earth (6Mr), atmosphere {bhuvafy)^ and heaven 
{8vah)i also fire (with plants and trees), wind, and 8un(*8hme>; 
with the consonants triplicated, water, moon, etc. j and the rest of 
a cosmogony, also the ritual for the Brahman priest who by the 
utterance of before and after sacrifice remedies all defects 
in the latter. OtH is ‘the oldest son of Brahma ... no holy 
text shall be chanted without it . . . OrH recited 1000 times 
grants all wishes.*^ 

Here we have revealed, in this Brahmanized ritual 
prevalent in India about 600 B.C., the manifest 
origin of two out of the three elements of the 
famous lotus- jewel formula, whilst the third 
element, warn, is invoked as Om want still earlier 
with a simOar connexion ; also there is enforced 
therein the magical efficacy of repeated reiteration 
of the mystic syllable. The lotus element in this 
Bralimanical symbolism of creation has probably 
a sexual significance, denoting the union ot prahrti, 
or productive female energy, with the masculine 
purv^a ; for already in the ^atapatha Brahmay^a 
{e, 800 B.C.) * the lotus-leaf is the womb,’ * 

The Buddhist monks of the Mahayana school in 
India manifestly borrowed this Brahmanical sym- 
bolism of Bralima (possibly about the 2nd cent. 
B.a) for their counterpart of Brahma, namely the 
‘Buddha of meditation,’ Amitabha, who, like 
Brahma himself, was evolved, as we have seen, on 
the model of the ancient primordial god Vanina. 
This Amitabha-Buddha, seated, like Brahma, 
impassively in abstract meditation, performed his 
benevolent and creative functions through the 
medium of his active sons, corresponding to the 
creator-sons (Prajapati) of Brahma j and the 
greatest of Araitabha’s sons was Avalokita, to 
whom this lotus- jewel formula is solely addressed. 
On this Brahmanical analogy, therefore, the Om 
would represent Avalokita, the active proximate 
creator * elder ’ son of Amitabha-Buddha, seated 
as a hermaphrodite upon the fertile lotus of his 
father, the remote creator latterly called Adibuddha 
The mani, or jewel, as well as the lotus is 
an especial attribute of Avalokita, who is f retiuently 
figured in ancient Indian images as holding both 
the jewel ® and the lotus, and bearing the epithet 
of ‘holder of the jewel’ (manidhara).^ In this 
regard it is to be noted that the Brahmanical 
homologue of Avalokita, namely Vi^nu in his later 
Brahmanized and non-Vedic form of Vi§nu-Nara- 
yana, several of whose attributes were borrowed 
by the Buddhist monks for Avalokita, is called the 
‘jewel-waisted’ {ratnanabha)\ and in his formas 
creator Vi§nu is figured with the lotus of creation 
springing from the jewel at his waist (or navel). 
Here we have all the three elements of the lotus- 


jewel formula united in Vi?pu-Narayana as creator, 
that is Ow, the son of Brahma as Vi$nu himself, 
while, issuing from the jewel at his navel, the lotus 
gives birth to the Brahmanical triad. The Ow 
mmi formula of Avalokita, therefore, like the 
V4nu-Narayana figure in Brahmanism, presumably 
symbolizes the creative cosmic action by self- 
generative power. 

In the later Tantrik period, from about the Stt 
cent. A.D. onwards, when Indian Buddhism, follow- 

1 M. Bloomfield, The Atkarvaveda(^GIAP n. i. 1 B), Strasa 
burg, 1S90, p. 107. 

8 16. lost 8i6,m 

* vr. iv. 1. r (SBS xli. (1894] 215). 

5 Waddell, ‘Indian Buddhiafc Cult ol Avalokita,’ JJtAS. 1894 
pp. 69, 81, no. 18, ^ 

p. 77, na 7. 

7 JtfoJdJJdma. m ^llx. 98; O. Bdhtlftigk and B. Roth, Shr 
lF5re«f6ucH, St. 1865-76, vi. 250; nAbha \s literaUj 

ind properly ‘ navet* 


ing as hitherto the fresh developments in contem- 
porary Brahmanism, gave greater prominence to 
the cult of female energies, the symbolism was 
given a more decided sexual meaning. This was 
all the easier in view of the hermaphrodite character 
of Avalokita’s prototype, which to some extent 
may explain the confusion which exists in Chinese 
Buddhism ^between the male and female forms of 
Avalokita, The female counterpart of Avalokita, 
the goddess Tara, personifying 'prakfti^ was termed 
the ‘Lotus,’ and by a mysticism she was at the 
same time the thunderbolt {mani ?) as well. This 
is expressed in the Vsyn^a Sitdtapatra Dhdranii 
where Tara is invoked "as ‘ with thunderbolt-navel, 
a beauteous damsel is she. . . . Her outward mark 
of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt ! ’ ^ It 
has been suggested ® that wani-pacfme, which is 
considered to be one word, is a feminine vocative, 
and that the formula refers to Tara; this possibility 
is, however, ruled out by the universal restriction 
of the formula in Buddhist literature and practice 
to Avalokita exclusively. 

The literal meaning of the formula thus would 
he; ‘So be it I 0 lotus-jewel ! Amen I’ This is 
essentially the form of a wishing-gem spell, a luck- 
compelling talisman. 

The earliest reference to this formula in a 
Buddhist text appears to be in the Divyavaddna* 
(c. 1st cent. A.D, ), where it is ascribed to Sakyamuni. 
The first occurrence under its usual title of the 
‘six-syllabled magic-spell,’ or SadaJcsara Vidyd 
tnantra^ that we can find is in the translation made 
from the Sanskrit into Chinese in a.d. 317-420 in 
seven leaves, with an exposition of the alleged 
circumstances under which it was recited.® Its 
universal currency throughout Tibet at the present 
day is well known; it is less common in China; 
and in Japan it is used nowadays only by the 
mystic section of Buddhists called Shingon.’ Manx 
is a title given to the mystical hermits who 

have recited this Om maniA spell 100,000 times or 
more.® 

8. The three jewels or treasures, ‘the Buddhist 
triad.* — This triad, the tri-ratna, consists of (1) 
the Buddha, (2) his Word or Law (DAama), and 
(3) his Order of monks {Saiigha), As it is the 
stereotyped conventional formula found in the 
earliest Pali canon for admission into the Order 
and for a layman’s belief in Buddhism,® it was 
doubtless coined by Bnddha himself. In arriving 
at this nomenclature, the title of ‘treasure ’ {ratna) 
was obviously, in view of the above facts, borrowed 
by Buddha from the Brahmanical treasures of im- 
mortality of the divine Chakravartins, a form of 
the supreme Vedic god Varuna, with whose entire 
septad of treasures we find Buddha already clothed 
in the Pali canon. The number three was a 
favourite in Vedic Brahmanism, as in the still 
earlier faiths. There are the threefold division of 
the universe, the three worlds, three classes of gods,i® 

1 Of. ERE ii. 269, footnote % 

awadfiell, tr. in I A xliii. [1914] 51 ff. The usual Sanskrit 
word (or navel is tunda* the Tibetans have translated it 
by mck’u, ‘beak/ evidently misreading tuiida as 

8 By F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 

4 CK. ERE ii. 269, footnote If, Poussin considers that this 
is the formula referred to, though Cowell, who edited the text, 
expressly stated in the preface that * there is no mention of 
Avalokite^vara or the Oih mav-i padme huTh,’ 

8 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 139, 148-160, 386, where 
the mystic value of each syllable is deacribed. 

8Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Trans, of the 
Buddhist Tfipitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 340; other recensions 
of this text are nos. 331, 841, translated a.©. 693 and 602-657 
respectively. The following texts also contain the formula 
(see Sensho Fujii In Marnev Zasshi, Tokyo, 1898, pp. 64-66) ; 
nos. 782, 1477, and 1478 of N’anjio’s Catalogue, entitled 
Mah&vidifd Dhdrav^, translated 980-1001, 960-1127. 

^ SenshS Fujii, loo, cit. 64. 

8 W. Wassilieflf, Be Bouddhisme, Ft, tr,, Paris, 1866, p. 198 
, 8 See art. iJnrUTioif (Buddhist), *. 

10 MacdoneU, Fed. Hyih, 9, 130. 
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the three Vedas, or revealed scriptures of Manu, 
and the tripartite god Trita, who is the preparer 
of soma^ the draught of immortality, and the 
nave in the wheel of Varuna.^ The latter god 
Vanina, indeed, is expressly related to several 
triads as well as to the * law’^: ‘ the three heavens 
and the three earths are deposited within him . . , 
he is a great lord of the laws of nature*’ ^ Here 
the term for * law ’ is or ‘ fixed law,’ which has 
the same value as dharma^ the pre-Buddhist term 
in Manu and elsewhere for laws and ordinances, in 
the same sense in which the early Buddhists used 
it for Buddha’s word or dogma.® Buddha as the 
first member of this triad is termed the first of tlie 
treasures; but besides this he is independently 
referred to as a treasure-jewel {ratnamani) or 
likened to one. ^ In the Digha-NiJcaya he is likened 
on his incarnation to this and to the beryl-jewel,^ 
and also in the Lolita Vistara^^ which, further, 
refers to that event thus ; ‘ the beautiful treasure 
{mtna) will shortly be manifested in the three 
regions,’ ® and ‘the jewel-victor {jinO'ratna) from 
the mine of religion will be manifested in the 
continent of Jamhu (India).’’ Now, the latter 
epithet of Buddha is at the present day the 
ordinary formal title of him who professes to he 
Buddha’s representative and successor, viz* the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa ; his designation of Gyal-wa- 
rin-po-cK the literal translation of jina-ratna 
into Tibetan, is thus seen to have its origin 
(hitherto unknown) manifestly in this appellative 
of Buddha in the Lalita Vistara. 

The central member of the triad personifying 
the fixed ordinances and speech of oakyamuni was 
rohably suggested to that saint by the personified 
peech of Brahmanism, the goddess Vach (or Vaka), 
who is one of the earliesfc of the Vedic goddesses, 
and was made the wife of BrahmS about the time 
of Buddha, when the new eponymous god Brahma 
was being invested with the functions of the 
supreme god Pr^'apati, Puru^a-NSrSyana, the 
transition form of Varuna (Chakravaka). Vach in 
the Bigveda is called ‘ the queen of the gods,* and 
her original abode was the sea® (suggestive of 
relati^ship to Varuna and her origin^ identity 
with Sri, the wife iii the seven treasures) ; and, 
while she has a triad nature (terrestrial, middle, 
and celestial), she especially occupies the middle 
region of the atmosphere,^® and thus may have 
suggested the middle location for speech in the 
Buddhist triad* For the more closely we examine 
the mythology, idioms, and terminology of the 
Pali canon, the more manifest is the indebtedness 
of Buddhism to its parent religion, Brahmanism* 
The third member of the triad is the * Order of 
Buddha’s monks* — ^it is erroneous to translate this 
as the ‘ church ’ or * congregation,* as is often done ; 
for the laity, both men and women, are excluded 
from the Sahgha. 

9 * The treasure as a spell.-— The fact that spells 
have been in universal use by all sections of 
Buddhism from the earliest times, and even by 
Buddha himself, has been established by the 
present writer. Among the southern Buddhists, 
of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, one of the conomonest 
of the protective spells, ot poritta, is the ‘ Jewel 
(or Treasure) Sermon ’ {Batana Sutta), This dis- 

XMacdonell, F«i.3fytA.68, 3/^. 24. 

8 Any etatement made, or supposed to have been made, by 
Buddha WM at once accepted as a jSxed and unalterable law. 

4 Mahdpadhdna Suit. i. 21, 27. 

6 ed. S. Lefmann, HaUe, 1902, p* 18 ; cf. E. L. Mitra’s tr. 26. 

8 Letmann, 108. ’ i”^* 100. 

8 WaddeU, BvMhim of Tibot^ pp. 29, 228, LUmd and tt» 
MyvteHeif London, 1906, p. 28. 

»Maodondl, . 

10 lb. Aj 9 thunder is called ‘ the voice of the middle region 
irnddhyamikd odcA), It seems to indicate a physical soum 
for the divinity of speech. „ . , , 

n Waddell. ‘DhArapi Oulb in Buddhism/ Ostasiot* Ze^hfr, L 
0.912-131167-195, 


course, ascribed to Buddha in the Pali canon, ^ is 
an invocation to demons to grant prosperity, and 
ifc is couched in the orthodox form of Buddhist 
spells, namely, as an ‘ act of asseveration’ {sachcha- 
kiriyd; Skr. satyaJcriyd)^ which is virtually an 
incantation. 

The Ratana Sutta begins: *0! all ye demons who are 
assembled, terrestrial or celestial, may you all possess happi- 
ness 1 Listen attentively to the things spoken ! Therefore ye 
demons attend ! Be friendly to the race of man and unremit- 
tingly protect those who by day or night propitiate you by 
offerings 1 Whatever wealth there may be in this or In other 
worlds, or whatever superior gem in the heavens, these cannot 
be compared with Buddha. This gem-like Buddha is super- 
latively excellent. By this truth let there be prosperity T and 
so on for the other two members of the triad, treasures, etc., in 
fifteen stanzas, the closing sentence of each being, *By this 
truth let there be prosperity ! ’ 

This is one of a large series of demonistie and 
theistic texts ascribed to Buddha in the orthodox 
Pali canon,® and belongs to a phase of Buddhism 
which, although usually overlooked by writers on 
southern Buddhism, yet forms a very conspicuous 
and important part of southern Buddhism as a 
practical religion. Its contents and form indicate 
that it must have been originally composed ex- 
pressly for use as a luck-compelling charm, based 
upon the supposed magical efficacy of the pre- 
historic wishing-gem or amulet. 

The ‘ jewels ’ and ‘ treasures’ in Indian Buddhist 
symbolism and cult are thus seen to be of non- 
Indian, pre- Vedic, and pre-Iranian archaic origin, 
and possibly borrowed from Assyrian and pre- 
historic mythology, 

LiTBEATUiut.-“Thia is sufficiently indicated in the footnotes. 

L, A, Waddell* 

JEWS.— See Isbael, Judaism. 

JEWS IN CHINA.— See CHINA, Jews in* 

JEWS IN COCHIN (MALABAR)*— I. His- 
tory. — The earliest known history of this com- 
munity connects it with the now extinct city of 
Cranganore, the deserted site of which is situated 
some 20 miles north of the present port and town 
of Cochin. Spelt Kranganur, it is the more easily 
seen to be the Portuguese form of Kodungalttr, 
the name of a village which still exists close by, 
It is almost certainly to he identified with the 
ancient port of Mouziris (Mouftph), known to Pliny/ 
Ptolemy, and the author of the Pe^lus Maru 
Erythrm, where, according to the reutingerian 
Tables, the Romans, up to at least a.d. 226, kept 
a force of two cohorts to protect their spice-trade* 
Another name in frequent use for the same spot in 
the Middle Ages is Shinkalt* 

The origin of the settlement is shrouded in 
obscurity. We may pass over possible deductions to 
be drawn as to a Palestino-Indian trade firom well- 
known foreign words in the Biblical account of the 
merchandise of Kii^ Solomon, suggesting an 
Indian, to some a S. Indian or Bravidmn, origin ; * 
the traditions of the Cochin Jews themselves, 
embodied in a supposed record-book {JDibre ffoya- 
represent their ancestors as arriving in 
Malabar immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus (a.d* 70)/ Certainty cannot, 

1 CMUavof/ga, Ist Sutta., tzr. V* FausMtl, SBE x,* iL 86 ; 

OhiMcra, JRAS, 1809, p. S14; aud D. J. Gogerly, CoyUm 
Buddhum^ Colombo and Loudon, 1908, IL 844-847. 

« Of. OMdera, Pali Diet, p. 408* 

« See Gogerly, Ceylon BmdJkiem, U* 827-398, for iaranslationa 
of several of them* 

* * Htudrie prlmum emporium Indlae' (EN vn xxllL 26X 

» See Yule and Burnell, Hdtmn-Jomrh arts. ‘ Cranganore ' 
and *Sbink»li*; J. W. McOimlle, Amimt India as described 
by Ptolemy f Londotj, 1886, p. 61; E. Oaidwell, jDraoidian 
Grammar^ do. X878, quoted In McOHndle, Periplus Maris 
Erythrad. p. 13; also Burnell in XA iii* 118743 mt, as to toe 
origin of tbe ooufusioa often met wito In India owing to varioiu 
names for toe earn® rite. 

« 1 K lO, 2 Ob 92J (cjf, sBlne Eae, Syrim Chmeh India^ 
p* 185 f A 

7 See Budbamm, Christian RmatehesV^t p. 222* 
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however, he attached to this document, which 
bears signs of interpolation, and of which more 
than one version exists, and which may even have 
been wholly revTitten from memory after destruc- 
tion from various causes* The first really reliable 
and explicit record in relation to the Jews of Cochin 
presents itself in the form of an ancient royal 
charter {id^anam)^ engraved on plates of copper, 
whereby a piece of territory, named Anjnvannam, 
is conveyea by Bha^kara Bavi Varma, the reigning 
monarch of Malabar, residing at his palace in Mu- 
yirikodu,^ to one Joseph Kabban, headman of the 
JeAvisli community, and to his heirs in perpetuity, 
with the annexation to it of various privileges of 
nobility and rights of revenue. The charter is 
attested by the signatures of six subordinate princes, 
whose rank Joseph Babban may be assumed to 
have been called to share. Buchanan in 1806 
caused a facsimile of this charter to be executed in 
brass, and deposited it in the Library at Cambrige. 
A description of it by Burnell, entitled ‘The 
OriMnal settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at 
Cocliin,’ with reproductions of the plates, may be 
found in lA iii. [1874] 3331 Burnell shows that 
this document, which is inscribed in archaic Tamil, 
in the Vatteluttu character, must be ascribed to 
some time in the 8th cent., perhaps as early as A.D. 
700. It reveals the Jews in an already affluent and 
organized condition in Malabar, bespeaking an 
arrival considerably anterior to its date; and it 
was presumably conferred by the king in return 
for important State services rendered by the com- 
munity. After the light afforded by this charter, 
obscurity again descends for upwards of a thousand 
years upon the history of the Jews in Malabar, 
covering perhaps a period generally prosperous. 
When it lifts, it is to disclose the setting m of a 
time of adversity and overthrow. About 1566 the 
sack of Cranganore by the Muhammadan Zamorin 
of Calicut, who previously had invaded the place 
in 1524 and massacred many, accompanied by the 
incoming of the Portuguese, involved the ruin of 
the small Jewish State, and resulted in the final 
desertion of Cranganore as a place of abode. Re- 
duced in numbers, and >vith largely shattered 
fortunes, the main body of tiie dispossessed Jews 
migratea to Cochin, and built their present Jews 
Town in its immediate vicinity. Certain of their 
number, however, continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Cranganore, at places named 
Ohennamangalam, North Parur, and Mala, where 
their successors are stall to be found ; and some 
have settled at Emakulam, the native capital of 
the Cochin State, situated a few miles eastwards 
from Cochin, across the Malabar Backwater. 

2 , ‘White* and ‘Black* Jews. A singular 
feature of the Cochin Jewish community in the 
eyes of foreign observers has always been its divi- 
sion into * ’ and ‘ Black ’ Jews. As early as 

1656, Manasseh Ben Israel,* addressing Cromwell, 
describes them as consisting one part ‘of a white 
colour and three of a tmmy^ Buchanan and. a 
succession of later writers have not failed to call 
attention to the same distinction of colour. Some 
writers have even seen their way to discriminate a 
third, or Brown, section. It is probably correct to 
r^ard the so-called Black Jews as conmrising two 
classes, characterized by themselves as M'yuhhdsim 
(those of lineage) ana ei%am ~ Wyuhhdsim (non- 
M^yukhiMm^i the latter embracing M^slmkhdrarim 
{manumitted slaves). Hoarded thus, the 
Msim among the Black Jews consider themselves 
to be the representatives of an original stock, older 
than the present White Jews, and look upon the 

r It is from th« < M^yiri ’ In. this nntne, elsewhere shown to be 
iaentlcw with Oms^ore, that the cliwalcal^ nwne Is 

beilevea to have beenlorxniedL i 

5 See Life and Zabmrs ofManamh Ben /groelt in A. Lftwy's 
Mijiceiianp of ffebrm /Aterature, ii.. 2nd ser., London, 1877. 


marn^M^yukhdsim as a class made up of the off- 
spring of mixed unions with female slaves, after- 
wards manumitted, and increased by the descen- 
dants of purely Gentile slaves converted to Judaism. 
All religious disqualifications have, however, long 
ago been removed from all concerned by the recep- 
tion of the prescribed rabbinical Tbhilah (lava- 
tion, or baptism) ; and a certificate to that effect 
was lately given by the Chief Rabbi Phanizal 
of Jerusalem (variously styled the Rabbi R*shon 
rZion, or the ^Jchdnn bashl)» The decision of the 
latter was based largely on a much older adjudica- 
tion, of great interest, made by a Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, known as Mahdrikash,^ who died in 1610. 
In the case as submitted to Malifirikasli, the original 
stock of the Malabar Jews is r^resented as con- 
sisting of the descendants of Jewish merchants 
from Togarmah (Turkey), Aden, Sheiman (Teman, 
or Arabia), and Al-ajam (Persia), no mention being 
made of atg* from Spain or other European 
countries. These merchants are represented as 
having become the progenitors of a numerous off- 
spring through female slaves, who, mingled with 
purely Indian converts to Judaism, had grown into 
a large mixed multitude, there being 800 houses of 
the latter to only 100 houses of the M'ynkhdsim^ 
or those of pure stock ; and great confusion had 
occurred, it not being known 'who of the mixed 
class had been ritually admitted within the circle 
of pure Israelites, and who had not. Mah4rikasli in 
his respons^m provides for the treatment of the 
doubtful cases, and for the liabilitation of all in the 
rights and privileges of Jews. Although the re- 
ligious question may be said to have been thus set 
at rest, the controversy, as a social one, continues 
to exist, and at times has become a burning one, 
the White Jews, on social grounds, holding aloof 
from marriage with the Black Jews, and the two 
worshipping almost entirely apart. The present 
White Jews, although their ancestors may have 
been superinduced upon the earlierimmigrantstock, 
entitling the present ones to be regarded to a 
certain extent as the legitimate successors of former 
foreign Jews of pure descent, cannot be regarded 
as the lineal descendants of the first settlers. 
Their ancestral names mark them as a group by 
themselves, largely consisting of Spanish or 
Portugese Jews, mingled, however, with some 
from Persia, Egypt, and elsewhere. According to 
investigations set on foot by the Butch Jews of 
Amsterdam in 1685,^ the first Spanish Jews arrived 
in Cochin in 1511, and it is expressly stated that 
the Black Jews had preceded them. With this 
view there agrees a custom found to have pre- 
vailed in State revenue receipts and sheetorams 
(royal writs) of frequently styling the White Jews 
as Pardem (foreigners), ana their synagogue as 
the Parde$y synagogue. The synagogue of the 
White Jews is in date the last of those in Cochin, 
and is built on a site specially carved out for it 
from the adjoining Palace garden, testifying to its 
being a belated suitor. J oseph Rabban, a recipient 
of the copperplate ^ant, is by common consent 
held to have come from Yemen in Arabia, and, 
according to this, he was not a White Jew. It 
would seem, then, that some modem writers who 
have accepted the ready- to-hand conclusion that 
the present White Jews of Cochin are the descen- 

1 MalxArikasb is an acrostic abbreviation for Moharar Kabbi 
Jacob de Oast^o The decision is to be found in a 

Hebrew work of bis entitled Ulpp' 'Vhk {Tente of Jacob), 
published at Leghorn In 1783. Mahirikaah gave decisions, or 
r^cwfl, on questions of ritual and casuistry propounded to 
him. Ah Eng. tr. of the passage in relation to the Cfochin Jews, 
from the pen of ^A CJochm Jew,’ may bo found in fche/ewsA 
Chronidey Oot. 6, 1308. 

a The r^rt of this Commission was published at Amsterdam 
in 1687, under the fitle of ^otisias dos Judeo» 4o Ooohim, by 
Pereyra de Paiva (see JJSf, artt. * Cochin’ and * India '). 
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dants of the original settlers, and that the Black 
Jews are an entirely mixed class, resulting from 
■anions between the former and their Indian slaves, 
have been the victims of too s-weeping generaliza- 
tions. WolfF, having propounded such a view in 
1839, promptly met with an indignant reioinder 
from the Black Jews, repudiating the theory.^ 
The fact, on the other hand, that the royal copper- 
plate charter is found at present in the keeping of 
the White, and not of the Black, Jews would seem 
to point to some position of consensual priority 
which the White Jews must have occupied in the 
bygone days of unbroken friendly intercourse 
between the two sections of the community. A 
White Jew, of the existing house of Halegua, held 
in old times a high position as Mudaliar, or heredi- 
tary headman of the community, recognized by 
the Baja — ^an honour now abolished.^ 

The present numbers of the Cochin^ Jewish 
community are small, and are slowly diminishing, 
as judged by the percentages of several past 
decades. By the census of 1911, the total number 
of Jews amounted to 1248. Of these, 73 are 
located in a patch of the Travancore State, which 
here curiously overlaps that of Cochin, and takes 
in the town of North Parur. Of the 1248 Jew’s 
mentioned, 1056 are Black Jews, and 192 White, 
Distributed according to residence in towns, there 
may be said to be 428 Jews at Jews Town, Cochin ; 
488 at Emakulam ; 147 at Chennamangalam ; 110 
at Mala ; 73 at North Parur ; and 2 at Trichilr. 
The so-called Black Jews are to be found in all the 
above places, the White Jews almost exclusively 
in Jews Town, or in the neighbouring European 
town of Cochin, about two miles north of it. Jews 
Town itself consists of a single narrow street, 
running N. and S. Its northernmost end is occupied 
by the synagogue of the White J ews, paved with 
' ndsome ' Dutch’ (but in fact Chinese) tiles, and 


handsome 'Dutch’ (but , ^ j 

flanked by a conspicuous clock-tower> furnished 
with a Dutch clock. About the middle of the 
street is situated the Thekomhagom synagogue, 
and near the southernmost end the Kadavambagom 
synagogue, both of the Black Jews. Eastwards, 
across the Backwater, at Emakulam, the capital 
of the Cochin State, situated on ^ound granted 
them for a settlement by the Kaja in 1711, the 
Black Jews possess two more synagogues, also 
known by the names of Thekombagom and Kada- 
vambagom. These designations, meaning ' south- 
side’ and ‘river-side ’respectively, bear no relation 
to the present locations of the synagogues in either 
place, but are derived from the positions oiiginally 
occupied by the corresponding synagogues in Cran- 
ganore. Internally, the synagogues conform to 
the pattern of those in other parts of the world, 
except tWt peculiarities of native art enter into 
the structure of their fittings. Externally, after 
the manner of the country, the building are 
generally approached by a sort of prolonged; porch 
or corridor. The Black Jews possess also a syna- 
gogue at each of the three places North Parur, 
Chennamangalam, and Mala. Disused sites and 
ruins of discarded synagogues are to be met with, 
as at Tirtur and Falur, and an old synagogue 
known as the ‘Cochin Angadi’ is situated near 
Jews Town. 

1 See the Orimt(d Christian Spectator^ September, 18S9. 
Buchanan, John Wilson, B. Be Beth HiUel, and A. Asher are 
examples of writers who have held ths view that the Black 
Jews are the earlier comers. ^ .... 

a While designated the * White ' and the ‘Blac^Mt fa by no 
means the case that the White are always lair, or that, ruse wsft, 
the Black are invariably dark. Especially was the present ^ter 
himself struck hy the fairness of manv of IJe Jews at 
Parur, where there are only members of the Black wmmumty. 
Elkan Adler, a recent visitor to the Jews of Cochin, has r^ 
marked on the same fact as the result o^JiisownobservaMons, in 
artt. contributs^ to the Jemsk Chronidt of May 6th and 11th, 
1906. 


3. Ritual.— In their synagogue ritual the Je^ys 
of Cochin do not differ appreciably from Jews in 
other parts of the world, Tliey follow the Sephardi 
rite, like most of the Jews 01 the East. Immedi- 
ately after the Dutch conquest, they established 
communications with the Jews at Amsterdam, 
and obtained from them printed copies^ of their 
Hebrew ritual. This was done to a certain extent 
by the White and Black Jews separately ; and 
hereby is revealed another incidental token of the 
independence of the latter. A religious song-book 
published in Amsterdam in 1668 is described on its 
title-page as prepared for ‘ the several Holy Con- 

whife another, published ^n the same city for the 
White Jews within five or six years of the other 
book, describes itself, differently, as intended for 
the ‘ Kahal Kogin ’ (Congregation of Cochin). The 
two books, though to some extent alike, differ 
characteristically as to their contents. 

4. Organization and occupations. — ^As to com- 
munal organization, the Black Jews formed till 
lately a confederation of seven synagogue com- 
munities, or yogams^ embracing the two in EmS- 
kulam, the two in Jews Town, and one each at 
North Parur, Chennamangalam, and Mala. The 
symmetry of this arrangement has been broken in 
recent years by the secession of the Kadavam- 
bagom synagogue at Jews Town to the jurisdiction 
of the White Jews, on account of a quarrel. 

In respect of their occupations, the Cochin Jews 
are engaged mainly in trade and merchandise, 
though not to the extent prevailing in the days of 
their forefathers. The Black Jews deal fairly 
largely in rice, fish, and especially poultry, and 
some are handicraftsmen. Education is making 
way among both classes, although the recent 
census shows barely more than a quarter of their 
number to be as yet literate in the most elementary 
sense. A few are aspiring to clerkships in the 
employ of the State, and some are landholders. 
Hebrew is well studied by some, and the know- 
ledge of it in the community generally is far 
greater than among the Bene-Israel of the 
Bombay Presidency, among whom some of the 
Black Jews are in request as synagogue-readers, 
hut with whom they would seem to he otherwise 
entirely unconnected as to their antecedents and 
origin on Indian shores. 
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JEWS IN INDIA.--See Bene Israel. 

JEWS IN ISLAM.— The attitude of the 
Muhammadans towards the Jews and the conse- 
quent position occupied hjr the latter in the lands 
of Islam must be traced ultimately to the directions 
regarding them promulgated by Muhammad, and 
e^ecially to the ordinances of the khalif Omar, 
Muhammad’s attitude was at first one of sympa- 
thetic tolerance, for he hoped to range behind him, 
in support of the faith which he was establishing, 
the whole of the force of the powerful Jewish tribes 
of Arabia. It was not long, however, before he 
discovered that the absorption of Judaism into the 
new faith was unattainable ; the Jews were there- 
upon denounced as enemies of the faith, and a 
bitter war of extermination was waged against 
them. The khalif Omar, who reined from A.I). 
634 to 644, was the first to regularize and legalize 
the attitude of Islam towards the Jews, aud, as it 
was under his kh^ifate that Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, all lands with considerable Jewish popula- 
tions, first came under Arabian influence, his 
Ordinances had immediately a considerable influ- 
ence on Jewry, By these Ordinances Jews were 
not allowed to build new synagogues or to restore 
those which were in ruins ; they were to conduct 
their services in subdued tones, and to pay heavy 
and exceptional taxes ; they were not to hinder 
their co-religionists from accepting Islam ; they 
were debarred from holding public office or from 
obtaining a verdict against a Muhammadan in a 
court of law ; they were forbidden to ride on horses 
or to wear signet rings — ^both marks of distinction ; 
and they were compelled to wear a distinctive dress. 
A Muhammadan was free to enter a synagogue at 
any time, but no Jew was in any; circumstances 
admitted into a mosque. Even in death Jews 
laboured under a disability, for they were allowed 
only flat tombstones as monuments. These Ordi- 
nances are still the law in all countries in which 
the Muhammadans hold sway, although they are 
not always enforced. They were not invariahly 
acted upon even while Omar still reigned, and it is 
probable that, although the Ordinances all bear his 
name, the Code in its accepted form came into ex- 
istence gradually during a period which extended 
beyond the date of his assassination. To Omar, 
however, was undoubtedly due one definite piece 
of persecution. Determined that Arabia should 
henceforth know no infidel, he ruthlessly exiled the 
depressed remnant of Jews who stOl survived in the 
peninsula in a state of semi-slavery. 

^ Outside of Arabia the rule of the Muhammadans 
did not at first come to the Jews as a scourge. 
Under the later Persian kings they had suffered 
persecution. The advent of the conquerors was 
consequently welcomed, and the Jews, settled in 
Mesopotamia, aided materially in the conquest of 
that region. The Muhammadans, on their part, 
treated their allies with tolerance, and an era of 
relative happiness dawned for the Jewish com- 
munities of Babylonia. To the J ews of Syria and 
of Egypt also the Muhammadans came as deliverers 
from the yoke of oppression. In Arabia, however, 
the first home of Muhammadanism, the Jews have 
always been subject to persecution. There, if any- 
wh^e, the Ordinances of Omar have had their full 
eflect. As late as last century, the J ews of Yemen 
or S. Arabia were forbidden to wear new or good 
clothes, to ride on an ass or a mule, or to engage 
in commerce. With hardly an exception they 
Were until recent times confined to menial trades. 
Of late an emigration from Yemen has set in, 
and many of the former Jewisb inhabitants are 
now settled in Jerds^Iem and in the modem 
Jewish settlements in Palestine, where they ply 
the trad^ which they learned in their former 


homes. There are at present about 25,000 Jews 
in Arabia. 

In Persia, Jewish communities have existed since 
the period of the Arab conquest. The disorders 
which filled tlie centuries that immediately suc- 
ceeded that event reacted unfavourably upon the 
fortunes of the Jewish population, whose condition 
from that day to this has almost always been a 
pitiable one. The 30,000 Jews who are to be found 
in Persia to-day are for the most part settled in 
the more important towns of Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kirmanshah, Shiraz, Teheran, and Mashad. They 
are, with few exceptions, confined to their own 
quarters of these towns, marked oflT from their 
neighbours by occupation, dress, and customs. As 
a rule they are engaged in retail trade or follow 
callings for which little respect is felt. Another 
serious disability under which they labour is the 
law or custom whereby a Jew converted to Islam 
inherits all the property of his relatives to the 
exclusion of the next of km. The A Uiance Israelite 
UjiiverseUe, a society founded in 1860 for the pro- 
tection and improvement of the Jews in general, 
and now concentrating its attention on educational 
works in Muhammadan lands, has schools for boys 
and girls at Teheran. 

had’ a considerable and important Jewish 
population at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
throughout the period of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, except for a few short periods, the Jews were 
both prosperous and contented. The khalif al- 
Uakim (996-1020), after a period of toleration, 
suddenly began to enforce the Ordinances of 
Omar. He even exceeded their rigour. He com- 
pelled the Jews to wear bells and to carry in public 
the wooden image of a calf. On the pretext that 
they mocked him, al-Jg[akim burned the whole of 
the Jewish quarter. But his treatment was quite 
exceptional ; moreover, he was not held responsible 
for his actions. Under other rulers individual 
Jews held high office in the State. Some of them 
—notably Maimonides, the greatest Jewish philo- 
sopher of the Middle Ages — were physicians to the 
khalif. Until the middle of the 16fch cent, the 
Jewish communities in Egypt were presided over 
by a nagtd, whose rule was co-extensive with the 
Ep^ptian dominions. He had full civil and 
crimmal jurisdiction over his co-religionists as well 
as power to punish by fine and imprisonment. 
The appointment of Rabbis rested with him, as well 
as the responsibility for seeing that the civil law 
was observed within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
The nagU was appointed by the khalif, and his 
installation was attended by much ceremonial. 
The Jewish population of Egypt is at present 
estimated at 50,000. 

In the other districts of N. Africa the conditions 
were much the same. Although there were times 
of persecution, for the j^eater part of the period of 
Muhammadan domination the political condition 
of the Jews was a tolerably easy one. The pre- 
Muhammadan conditions of Arabia were repro- 
duced to some extent, and Jewish semi-independent 
tribes roved about the interior of N. Africa for 
centuries after the Diaspora, and some have per- 
sisted to the present day. In Ttxnis, towards the 
end of the 8th cent., there was a persecution by 
the Imam Idris, but his reign did not last long. 
The accession of the Almohad dynasty led to a 
longer period of tribulation. The first of the 
Almohads, 'Abd-ul Mu*min, was responsible for 
forcible conversions of Jews and Christians on a 
wholesale scale. This policy was pursued by Ms 
successors. At len^h the number of converts had 
become so lar^e, ana, in view of the circumstances 
of the conversions, their sinoerity was so doubtful, 
that a distinctive dress was allotted to them. 
Under the 9af§ite dynasty, which commenced in 
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1236, the condition of the Jews improved greatly. 
But even in the relatively comfortable period the 
Jews suffered from many disabilities, notably 
fecial taxation and restriction of residence. 
They, however, furnished the government with a 
succession of high officials, in particular the re- 
ceiver of taxes who was also the qa'id of the Jews, 
and as such had supreme authority over them. 
Even in the 19th cent, there were changes of 
fortune. Tor instance, in 1865 many of the indig- 
nities imposed upon them were abolished, hut they 
continued to suffer some persecution until the 
grant of a constitution by Muhammad Bey, by 
which their liberties were secured. Tunis has 
since 1881 been a dependency of France. Its 
J ewish population at present numbers about 66,000. 
In Algeria the conditions were identical with those 
in Tunis until the fall of the Almohads. Subse- 
quent to that event the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
population were similar to those in the neighbour- 
ing State. Under the Turks in both regions the 
Jews, so long as they accepted with resignation 
the disabilities inherent in the Turkish system of 
government which were imposed upon them, found 
their condition one of relative comfort, much envied 
by most of their co-religionists settled in Christian 
lands. They were granted self-government under 
a muqaddam ; they were confined in quarters set 
apart for them ; a distinctive dress was allotted to 
them ; they were forbidden to ride on horses or use 
riding saddles ; and they were subjected to fecial 
taxation. To-day, after ninety years of French 
rule, the Jewish population of the Province 
numbers 66,000. 

In Morocco the rule of the Muhammadans lasted 
until our own day and still exists nominally. In 
this, the westernmost of the lands of N. Africa, 
the history of the Jews until the severance of the 
country from dependence on Baghdad in 788, is the 
same as in the lands farther east. Idris, the con- 
queror of that year, was successful, by means of 
persuasion aided by force, in inducing the Jewish 
tribes of the west to join his standard, and with 
their assistance he was able to consolidate his power. 
In the end, however, dissensions arose between the 
conqueror and the Jews, in consequence of which 
the latter suffered many indignities. For the follow- 
ing two centuries and a half their conditionremained 
one of tolerable comfort. The advent, however, of 
the Almohads in 1146 brought upon them, here as 
elsewhere, all the rigours of persecution. The rule 
of the Almohads meant forced conversions to Islam 
and the expulsion of those who objected. Even 
the new Muhammadans were not allowed to live in 
peace. To mark them out from their neighbours 
they were compelled to wear a distinguishing badge. 
When the rule of the Almohads passed, their 
position improved somewhat, but always remained 
precarious. Mulai Arshid and his brother Mulai 
Ismml, who reigned at the end of the 17th cent., 
were especially severe, and the latter plundered the 
J ews without mercy. During the subsequent reigns 
the Jews very often suffered cruel persecution; 
hut, on the other hand, there were periods of 
quietude. Whenever civil war broke out, as so fre- 
quently happened, the Jews in the disturbed region 
were among the first to suffer, both in person and 
in ijroperty. The Sultan, however, even during the 
periocm of persecution, frequently had a Jewish 
favourite or adviser ; hut the elevation to power of 
individual Jews had little, if any, effect on the 
position of the Jews as a body. These periodical 
massacres continued practically until the day on 
which the French took over the protectorate of the 
countiy. They were not always engineered by the 
party m power. More frequently they were part 
of a movement against the government. To the 
Jew, however, whether he was murdered or plun- 
VOL. vii.*— 


dered by a supporter of the reigning Sultan, or of 
one desirous of taking his place, was not a matter 
of consequence. The J ewisn population of Morocco 
to-day is estimated to number ^out 110,000. 

The tolerant conditions under which the Jews of 
N. Africa were living, coupled with the harsh 
measures of the Visigotbic kings in Spain, led the 
Jews of the Peninsula to welcome the Moorish in- 
vasion which culminated in a permanent settle- 
ment at the beginning of the 8th century. For a 
long time the position of the Jews, as subjects of 
the Moors in Spain, was as favourable as that in 
the most tolerant period in N. Africa. The first 
persecution of the Jews of the Peninsula by the 
followers of Islam occurred in 1066, when 1500 
families in Granada were massacred and the re- 
mainder of the race in that city driven into exile. 
The accession to power of the Almoravids, a couple 
of decades later, led to further excesses, and the 
position of the Jews was rendered even worse, after 
the lapse of a further quarter of a century, by the 
rise 01 the Almohads, whose policy towards them 
has been described above. 

To the Jews of the Byzantine empire the con- 
quests ^ the Turks came as a relief from oppression. 
Under Turkish rule their position was raised so 
much that no precedent approaching to it could he 
found throughout Christendom. They were allowed 
to live and move in the Turkish dominions with per- 
fect freedom. In occupation and dress they were 
without restrictions. They were even admitted into 
the army. Many rose to high positions in the State, 
and became the trusted advisers of successive Sul- 
tans. To the J ews of the lands of oppression Turkey 
became the land of promise. In the 15th cent, those 
of Himgary and Germany were invited to settle 
there, and many did so. Later, at the end of the 
same century, the expulsion from Spain led to a con- 
siderable further Jewish immigration into Turkey. 
The refugees were everywhere welcomed by the 
Turkish government and people. The immigrants 
brought many valuable industries to Turkey, with 
great advantage to their new country as well 
as to themselves. They concentrated for the most 
part in the larger cities. In Salonica they settled 
in such numbers as almost to make it a Jewish 
city, and even to this day the Jewish is the largest 
element in the population of the port. 

The Sultans not only granted absolute freedom 
to their Jewish subjects, and utilized with advantage 
all their services ; they also, on occasions, intervened 
on behalf of foreign Jews who were suffering at the 
hands of other governments. Notable instances of 
such action were the representations made at Venice 
on behalf of Donna Gracia Mendes which led to her 
release, and the protests sent to the pope against 
the treatment of Jewish pr^ners at Amcqna. The 
ofiSce of Mkhdm hdsM, or chief Bahbi, was instituted 
in the reign of Muhammad the Conqnerer (1461- 
81). He was, and still is, the official representative 
of the Jews in civil affairs. The hd&hl was a 

member of the State council, fle had considerable 
powers over the Jews of the empire. He arranged 
their taxation, appointed Babbis, and was, in fact, 
under the Sultan, the ruler of the Jews of Turkey. 
The first lioJcMm hdsh% Moses Capsali, was ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. His successors were ap- 
pointed subject to the Snltan^s approval. The 
Golden Age of the Jews of Turkey lasted for about 
two centuries. But, as in all despotic States, the 
conditions under which they lived had no surety of 
permanence. Their rights and privUegea depended 
on the whims of the rulers, and, when a Sultan 
such as MurSd HX, arose, they found even their 
lives in danger. It was by this Sultan that restric- 
tions on the dress of the J ews were introduced. In 
the 18th cent, which was, moreover, one of greater 
misfortunes for the J ews of Turkey, further restric- 
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tions were introduced. During the 19th cent, their 
condition improved little, if at all. The misery pre- 
valent among them was, however, due to economic 
and social causes rather than to political ones. The 
revolution of 1908 swept away all political differ- 
ences between Jews and Muhammadans, and at 
present their relative position is one of absolute 
equality. In Palestine, however, foreign Jews are 
in theory not permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Balkan war of 
1911-12, the Jewish population of Turkey in Europe 
•was estimated at 180,000, of whom 65,000 were 
in Constantinople. Turkey in Asia, apart from 
Arabia, has about 250,000 Jews, 
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JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM.-^The ac- 
count of the Jewish Exile and the fortunes of the 
Jews under the Achsemenian dynasty are too 
familiar to require recapitulation here ; suffice it 
to say that the history of Mordecai and Esther 
proves that exile and Jewish birth were no bars to 
the attainment of high rank even at the king’s 
court. Soon after the death of Alexander the 
Great the Jews began to proselytize, and the 
Babylonian Talmud itself was written in the 
Persian dominion, while such cities as Nehardea 
were centres of Jewish culture. The only convert 
of real note was the petty king of Adiabene, Izates 
(35-69 ; Jos. Ant. xx. ii. 3), whose name ( = Avesta 
Yamia, * angel ’), like that of his father Monobazos 
(cf. Armenian Manamz)^ is Iranian. 

When the last Parthian monarch, Artahanos iv., 
fell in battle in A.D, 226, the Jews lamented his 
death and feared the accession of the founder of 
the Sasanian dynasty, Artasir Papakan, who, in 
fact, imposed certain minor restrictions upon them 
and forbade them to bury their dead. On the 
other hand, the heads of the Jewish schools were 
honoured not only at the court of this very king, 
but also at that of Sapur i. (241-272). The great 
friend of the Jews was Yazdagird i. (399-420), who 
married Sdsan-dSxt, or Gasyan-dfixt J the daughter 
of the Je\Yi8h exilarch (KmVa probably Ksdiana 
I., and who became by her the father of the famous 
Bahram G6r (420-4fe). This qu^n established 
colonies of her co-religionists in S6s (Shushan), 
SSstar (Shuster), and Gai (Ispahan), while Xwftrizm 
(Khiva) is said to hare been founded either by a 
certain * Karses of the Jews ’ (who would probably 
be the younger brother of Bahram Ghr) or (ac- 
cording to a less likely decipherment of the Pahlavi 
text) by * the exilarch of the J ews,* • Another Jew 
in high favour with Yazdagird was Huna bar 
l^athan, who was never exilarch, as has often been 
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supposed, but was probably a cousin of §5san- 
doxt^ — a fact which may account for the special 
affection manifested for him by the king. 

Under more orthodox Zoroastrian rulers, the 
Jews fared worse, and persecutions are recorded 
during the reigns of Bahram Gor’s son, Yazdagird 
II. (438-457), reroz (Firuz) (459-484), and Qubad I. 
(488-531), while there is some evidence that their 
condition was unfavourable late in the 6th cent., 
since they supported the rebellion of Bahram Cubin 
against (Jrmazd IV. in 689 (Theophylactus, v. 7). In 
343 the Jewish physicians of a Persian queen are 
mentioned as calumniating the Christian St. 
Tarbula (or Pherhoutha) and her companions;^ 
and, when St. Giwargiswas martyred on 14th Jan. 
615, his executioners were Jews.® 

The literature of the Middle Persian period, 
which is the product of the revival of Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy, is distinctly hostile to Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the Sayast la-Sdyast, vi. 7, Zandiks, 
Jews, and Christians are *of a vile law,’ and the 
Dvnharii (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramji Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., pp, 24, 257, 310, 466) declares 
that Judaism, Christianity, and Manichceism are 
degraded in spirit and dangerous to Zoroastrianism, 
and that the evils of the worst age of the world 
are due to the ‘sinful dispositions of all men, 
derived from the Yahudi religion,’ whose laws and 
tenets are liable to ruin the earth. The Torah is 
‘the words of devils and unworthy of belief,’ and 
the Hebrew Scriptures were composed by Azi 
Dahaka, the dragon who dwelt in Babylon 
(possibly an allusion to the Talmudic schools of 
Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea in Babylonia), 
who deposited them in the ‘fortress of Jerusalem,’ 
and made mankind submit to Judaism on three 
separate occasions (perhaps referring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; less probably to Abraham, 
Moses, and Elijah— or Enoch — as precursors of the 
Messiah; pp. 6041, 3721, 379), The same evil 
being was the author of ten ‘ universally noxious 
precepts ’ : 

(1) The Almighty is the injurer of the universe ; (2) demons 
are to be worshipped as the source of all earthly prosperity *, 
(3) injustice should be performed rather than justice ; (4) un- 
righteousness and disgracefulness are to rule in everything ; 
(5) greedy and selfish lives must be led ; (6) children must receive 
no training for noble fatherhood; (7) no protection may be 
given to the poor ; (8) goats must be killed before reaching 
maturity ; (9) pious men must be offered to the demons ; (lO) 
men must be cruel, revengeful, and murderous. 

The eighth and ninth of these ‘ precepts ’ mention 
the Jews, and may be based on Lv 4^ and on dis- 
torted reminiscences of condemnation of human 
sacrifice, as in 2 Ch 28®, Ps 106®’^*, Is 57®, Jer 
32®®, Ezk 23®7* 80. 

There is a possibility that the Talmud is men- 
tioned in the Dmkarit if the reading GyemarS> 
(wiDj) in V. i. 2f. is correct (see E, W. West, SB£} 
xlvii. [1897] 119 f. and Introd. p. xiiil), and a know- 
ledge of the Talmud is plainly shown in the 9th 
cent. Sikand-qumdmk-Vydr,* whioh, in its polemic 
against Judaism {xiii.-xiv. ; tr. West, SBE xxiv, 
[1886] 208-229), also quotes from the OT (Gn V^- 
2m. 3 ». 11 - 16 . 38f. Ex 20®, Bt 29" 32®®, Ps 95^ Is 

3027*. 42i8).fi 

The quotations are paraphrases rather than translations. 
Thus, Gn is rendered : ‘The Lord, who is the sacred being 
himself, commanded Adam thus: “Eat of every tree which ia 


1 01. Lazarns, p. 110 f,; M. Seligsohn, <Hnna b. Nathan,* 
/JB Vi. [19043 493 L 

* AS, Apr* iii. [1866] 21 («tSozomen, HB ii. 12), and p. i ff. 
8G, Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syr. Ahten MUrtyrer, 

Leipzig,1880,p. mf. . 

^ Ooatracted in this art. to SgV. 

5 A Persian translation of the Bible is mentioned by Theodoret 
(5th cent. : Qraecartm Affe^ionum curatio, v. iPG Ixxxili. 
9483); cf. also I*. Blau, Eur Einleif. in die hm. Smr^t, Strass- 
burg,; 1894, w- 98-98 ; A. Kohu^ Krit. Beleucktung der pers. 
Pentateuch- ueberaetz. des Jacob b. Joseph Tavus, Leipzig, 1871, 
p. 6; R. Gottheil, JE Iii, [19021190; W. Bacher, ib. vii a904] 
817. 
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in this gfarden, except of that tree of knowledge ; hecauae when 
you eat thereof you die " ' in one passage (xiii. 18-20), and ‘The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus : “Thou shalt not eat of 
this one tree which is in paradise. . . . When you eat of this 
tree you die " ’ (xi. 852, xiii. 143 ; cf. the variants of Gn in 
xiii. S3 as compared with xiii. 139). It is suggested by West 
(SBE xxiv, 225, note 4, and p. xxyiii) that the Pazand form 
Asinaa (Skr. Asinaka)^ ‘Isaac,’ in SgV xiv. 42 is a faulty tran- 
scription of the Fablavi characters for .disd*s=Syr. ’Xa 'hoq, and 
that, accordingly, the ultimate source from which the Zoro- 
astrian polemists drew was a S3rriac version of the Bible.i In 
Gn 12 there is a curious variant, ‘ darkness was upon the face of 
the deep’ being rendered in SgV xiii. 6f., * darkness and black 
water.* With this ‘ block water * we may perhaps compare the 
‘black water’ («u«'D H’D) which, in Mandssan cosmogony, lies 
at the bottom of the abyss and forms the home of all evil 
(A- J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische lUUgion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 
43, 60, 63-65, 70). This is also ^termed H'DnKD K’D, ‘ turbid 

water,' K'onNn being developed by metathesis from crUoZ, 

probably under the influenae ot "jisOOCTlZ, ‘abyss,’ in 
Gn 12 (Brandt, p. 181 ; cf. T. Noldeke, ManddisckA Grammatik, 
Halle, 1876, p, 66; cf. K. Kessler, PRE^ xii. [1903] 166 f., 169). 

The influence of the Targum of the pseudo- 
Jonathan (7bh cent.) jprohahly affected the render- 
ing of Ex 20® in SffV xiv. 4-7. When, in translating 
Gn the SgV (xiii. 43) makes God say to the 
serpent, ‘ For thee also there shall be no feet/ this 
may he derived either from the same Targum or 
from Bereshith Babhahy the oldest of the Midrashim 
(mobahly c. 4th cent.), which contains (xix. 1, xx. 5) 
the following Haggada, known already to Josephus ! 
{AnL I. i. 4) : 

‘ According to the opinion of Hoshaiah the Great (Srd cent.], 
the serpent had two feet, and stood erect, like a reed. . . . “Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go.” At the instant God spake thus, the 
ministering angels descended, and took away from the serpent 
his hands and his feet' (A, Wunsche, Per Midraaoh Bereaehit 
Mdbba, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 82, 89), 

Talmudic stories appear four times in the Sikand- 
gumcLnlk- Vijdr, 

In SgV xiv. 86, God is said to prepare daily, with His own 
hand, 90,000 worshippers, whom He dismisses, at night, ‘ through 
a fiery river, to helL’ With this Is to be compared the tradi- 
tion attributed to Joshua b. jpananiah, that no portion of the 
heavenly host serves God for more than a day, and that at the 
end of that time they are dismissed to the stream of fire from 
which they were created (of. Dn 7io, Ps 1044), aimther company 
of angels taking their places.^ According SgV xiv. 40-60, 
when the Lord visited Abraham to console him in old age and j 
affliction. His host sent Isaac to fetch wine from paradise, but ! 
God would drink it only when Abraham had convinced Him of 
the purity of its origin. This seems to be a confusion of Gn 18iff* 
and 272&, for, according to the Targmn of the pseudo- Jonathan, 
ad Zoc,, and Yalqut (Gen. 116), the wine which Jacob brought his 
father Isaac was made from grapes formed at the creation of the 
world, and carried from paradise to Jacob by the archangel 
WLichael.s The story is told In Sg V xiv, 68-70 of how a righteous 
man in dire poverty prayed for divine aid ; hut the angel who 
appeared told him that the sum total of Joy and sorrow may not 
be altered. Since, however, the righteous man already had 
prepared for him in paradise a throne with jewelled feet, he 
might have the benefit of one of these on earth. After consult- 
ing with his wile, the man decided that he would not diminish 
celestial bliss to comfort in this world. This is the Jewish 
story of i^aninah. Bosa, who, under like circumstances, received 
a golden table-leg from paradise, but who, after his wife had 
had a vision in which she saw her husband feasting in heaven 
at a two-legged table, while all the other righteous had three- 
legged tables, besought that the gift might be wItMrawn.* 
The last story is of less certain origin. According SgV xiv. 
76-78, God boasted of killing * in one day an assemblage of sin- 
ners, as well as innumerable innocents. And, when the angels 
talk^ much of the unreasonable performance, He then spoke 
of it thus : “1 am the Lord, the ruler of wills, superintending, 
unrivalled, and doing my own will, and no one assists or Is to 
utter a murmur about me." * This may possibly be a distorted 
reminiscence of some such passage as Job 92^*2^ E^k 2X8'fi, or 
Dn 435. 0, H. Toy suggests to the writer that a closer pamlel 
is the legend of the journey of Moses with al-Khldr (Qur*dny xviil 
64 ft.), who staves in a boat belonging to poor fishermen, slays an 


7 Of. the fragments of a Sc^hdlan version of the HT, ed. 
F. W. K. MfiUer, ‘Soghdi^jhe Texts, 1.,' ABAWy X912 ; it may 
be suggested that this Soghdian version, which is closely de- 
pendent on the Syriac, dates from the 9th or 10th cent, (u H. 
Gray, EicpT xxv. [1918] 69-61). 

2 mreaniihRabhaht IxxVih 1 (on Gn ; see Wfinsche, 379 ; 
also Ekah R^bbaU on La (A, Wfinsche, Her Midraaeh Eeha 
Babdatif Leipsdg, 1881, p. 126) ; cf. W. Baches Agada der Tm- 
naRen^, Sfecassburg, 1908, i 172 ; L. Blau, JEL fl9Ql] §86. 

3^ See L Ldvi, by «?. DarmeSteter, xix. (1HS93 14, 
note 1, ' , 

4 lAvi, 16, note 2 ; S, Mendelsohn, dE vU 2^ 


apparently harmless youth, and repairs the wall of persons who 
had refused hospitality to Moses and his companion — the reasons 
being that a piratical king was about to seize the boat, the young 
man was an infidel who would bring grief \ipon his pious parents, 
and under the wall was a treasure belonging to two orphans, who 
would recover their wealth on reaching maturity. The lesson 
is reproof of man's unseemly inquisitiveness into the ways of 
God. The story in the Qur*(m is of Jewish origin (Q. Weil, 
BiUiache Legenden der Muaelnitinner^ Frankfort, 1846, pp. 
178-181), and recurs in the Haggadic account of the journey of 
Asmodaaus to Solomon (L. Ginzberg, JB ii. [10U2] 218 ; cf. also 
H. Oesterley, Geaixk RorimrioTum, Berlin, 1872, pp. 80, 724 f,, J. 0. 
Dunlop, Uist, of Fioiimt ed. H. WUson, London, 1896, ii. 
263-269, and art. Khidr). 

Litisrature. — In addition to the references already given, 
Sikand-gmndnik-Vijdr, ed. Hoshang Janmspjl Jamasp-Aaana 
and E. W. West, Bombay, 1887, tr. E. W. West, SBE xxiv. (18863 
117 ff. ; J. Darmesteter, ‘Textes pehlvis relatifs au Judaisme,' 
REJ xviii. [1880] 1-16, xix. [1889J 41-66 ; L. H. Gray, ‘ Pahlav! 
Literature, Jews in,’ JE ix. [1905] 4C2-465, expanded as ‘ Jews in 
Pahlavi Literature,' Actea du xivme congr, inUrnat dea oHentOr 
listes, i, [Paris, 1905] 177-192 ; F. Spiegel, Erdniaehe A.l^» 
tfmmskundet Leipzig, 1871-78, lii. 717 f. ; H. Graetz, Siat of the 
Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 608 ff., iii. Iff.; artt. 

* Artaban,’ ‘Bahram Tshubin,’ ‘ Chosroes,’ ‘Persia,’ eta, in JB^. 

Louis H. Gray. 

JHfNWAR, DHiMAR, DHiNWAR (Skr. 
dhlvamy ‘fislierman^). — ^The term, applied in the 
Pan j ab to the carrier, watermaii, fisherman, and has- 
ket-maker castes of the E. districts and Kashmir. 
The caste numbered, according to the Census of 
1911, 375,694, of whom 61 per cent were Hindus 
and the remainder Muhammadans, with a small 
Sikh minority. It has a low place in the Hindu 
caste system, and, as with the allied castes, its 
Hindu or Muhammadan beliefs are onlv a slight 
veneer over Animism. Its members worship chiefly 
the deities or spirits connected with their occupa- 
tion, and the divinities of the great rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Indus ; and they make offerings to the 
boats, nets, and other implements of their craft. 
One remarkable rite is almost peculiar to them. 

In the Fanjab on the 8fch day before the DJvMi, or feaat of 
lights, which is celebrated at the new moon of Karbrik (Ocfc.- 
JNov.), the Hoi or Hui festival is held, ab which the Jhinwami, 
or female water-carrier, of the household is given the first place, 
and is pelted by the ladies of the family, who act as her tire- 
women. After the house has been purified by being smeared 
with cow-dung, figures of a litter and its bearers are drawn on 
the wall in four or five colours, and to it offerings, accompaEded 
by the usual worship (pujd) with incense, lights, and flowers, 
are made, consisting of radishes, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots of the season. The legend tells that at the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, or present evd age, death, murraiu, and famine 
devastated the world. The Brahmans prayed and practised 
austerities, but In vain. They were in despair, when a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe sat in their midst and encouraged them to 
further efforts, as the result of which the goddess KMikSr or 
Chamup^k appeared, carrying her head in her hands, and 
I announced that the prevoHing calamities were due to immorality 
j and want of religious faith, and that, if the world was to be 
saved, she must in future be honoured with this annual feast 
and fast. The reward of the Jhinwar woman was to be exalted 
to a place of honour at the solemnity. Another story tells that 
Hoi was a Brfihman maid who escaped defilement at the hands 
of the Musalmans by taking refuge in the hub of a Jhinwar. 
When her pursuers overtook her, she disappeared into the 
earth, and was deified by her caste and other Hindus, 

It is diflBculfc to explain the meaning of the rite, 
but it probably points to a primitive cult of the 
earth- or mother-goddess which was specialized by 
the Jhinwar caste, one of their women, as we 
know to be the case in other Panjab cults of Bevt, 
impersonating the goddess (H, A. Bose, B%mjab and 
NyV* Frontier Frovime Census Mejp,y 1901, i. 126). 

Litbratork.— D. C. J. Ibbetson, Pungah Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 325 f.; PNQ ii„ (1886) 148; H. A. Rose, 
Gioaaary of tm Tti^a md Castes of the Punjab and 
J^ontier Proidnee, A (L^ore, 1911) 881 fl. 

Obooke 

JINN*— See Demons and Spibits (Muham- 
madan). 

JIVANMUKTA.— -The wordjimnmnkta means 
‘delivered while yet on earth.’ By * deliverance’ 
we must understand the end of existence ox of 
transmigration, either the return to Brahman or 
the entry into mrvdim (Buddhism). The * delivered 
on earth’ is the saint who has realized all the c<m- 
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ditions of deliverance and is living Ms last existence. 
Since lie has exhausted desip and illusion, which 
are the food of individual existence (Brahmanism), 
the food of existence (Buddhism), he has passed from 
the ‘ mundane’ {laukika) plane, where thoughts and 
actions move, to a higher plane, ‘ supramundane’ 
{lokoUara)i from which thought and action are, 
properly speaking, excluded. Be continues to live, 
because the physical forces which sustain life are 
not yet dead, just as the potter’s wheel continues 
to turn by the force which it has acquired j because 
the acts, for which this life is the payment, have 
not been entirely paid for. But such acts, recent 
or ancient, which ought to he paid for in a new 
rebirth, are either suppressed and * skipped over ’ 
or ‘ transferred ’ to this life. No new act can be 
imputed to the jlvanmukta^ for an act can he im- 

uted to a person only when it is ‘redolent of 

esire/ 

The origin of this definition of sanctity is to he 
found, on the one hand, in the speculations concern- 
ing the ascetic, aloof from all human interest and 
clothed with and fed on air, in whom, as it would 
appear, there is no longer anything human ; on the 
other hand, in the doctrines relating to the identity 
of the dtman and the brahman^ and to mrvdna. 

^ All the Indian sects have adopted the idea of the 
jwanmukta^ and they have all had to study the 
various complicated problems which it raises. Can 
the jivanmuhta fall from sanctity ? Is he sinless ? 
May he do whatever he pleases, since sin no longer 
e;xiats for him ? Is he necessarily inactive ? Is he 
incapable of suffering ? Is he exempt from mundane 
thoughts ? We have a great deal of literature re- 
lating to these problems, especially in Buddhism 
{fimnmuhta^arhat). It is one of the character- 
istics of Hindu theologians that they have always 
tried, with much loyalty, sagacity, and subtlety, 
to ‘ organize ’ mystical ideas which cannot easily be 
reconciled 'with morality and experience. 

Within the limits of ‘this article we cannot even 
touch upon the problem that is here presented. 

LiTBRATimB.--P. Oltramare, Histoire des idiea thiosophiques 
dans Vlndsy Paris, 1906, i. 2U ; A. Barth, Meligions of India, 
London, 1891, pp, 7^ 210 ; arfct. Arhat, Ka&ma, N'irvana. 

^ _LotnS BE LA VALL^IE PoUSSIN. 

TNANA-MARGA. — The term jM>na-mdrga^ 
*the;pathway of knowledge’ (to salvation, moksa, 
or pidria’kaypda, ‘department of know- 
ledge,’ covers what are known as the ‘ systems of 
Indian philosophy.’ The term is opposed to 
Jearyim-mdrga (g.u.), Jcarma^hdn^ct', salvation by ' 
works. The Hteratm-e of the Vedic period is 
characterized by a joy of life which forms a strik- ’ 
ing contrast to the pessimistic attitude that domi- ; 
nates Indian thought throughout the later periods. ' 
The Vedas themselves are chiefly concerned with 
the attainment of happiness in this world and its 
continuance in the next by means of sacrifices and 
other good works {karmSni) pleasing to the gods. 
At an early period we find objections raised to the 
purely selfish character of this attitude ; some of 
the earlier Upani^ads reject works altogether as 
being utterly inadequate, if not useless, for the 
attainment of salvation, and because they aim at 
worldly happiness only. This opposition to Vedic 
ritual gradually disappears in the Upanisads, and 
ultimately the philosophy of the Upani^ads be- 
comes the Vedanta, and the saving knowledge 
that tiiey teach is called the Vedanta (end of the 
Veda), 

j, Upani^ads.— The general attitude of the 
Upan^ads to works is that sacrifice and good 
works may procure happiness to a limited extent, 
but on f^e whole a hindrance rather than a 
help in the attainment of real salvation, which is 
to he obtain^ through Imowledge alone. To have 
any merit, works must hot be performed with 


a view to a particular reward; if performed in 
a proper spirit, they contribute to originate a de- 
sire for knowledge. In order that knowledge may 
arise, the effects of evil works must be obliterated, 
and this may he effected by performing acts of 
piety not aiming at any immediate reward ; when 
, the mind has been purified in this way, there 
arises a desire for knowledge, and ignorance comes 
, to an end. Works, however, although useless by 
themselves, are sometimes even said to he 
essential : 

‘Only he who knows both knowledge and Hot-knowledge 
(works) can be saved, because by good works he overcomes 
death and by knowledge he obtains the immortal.*! 

At a very early period we find two new ideas, 
which were destined to influence profoundly all 
future Indian thought, making their appearance 
with striking suddenness— the doctrines of metem- 
psychosis and of the influence of actions 

in a previous existence (karma). No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the origin of the 
former of these beliefs, on which the latter de- 
pends (see, further, art. Metempsychosis [Hindu]). 
The second idea is based on the belief that no 
good or evil deed can unrewarded or un- 
punished ; happiness in this life is the reward of 
good deeds in a previous existence, while misery, 
often apparently unmerited, is readily explained 
as the result of evil deeds in a previous existence 
(see, further, art. Karma). What is true of the 
previous existence must hold also of the one prior 
to that, and so on. The cycle of existence has no 
be^nning, and similarly has no end ; for in each 
existence there must he a certain balance of un- 
rewarded good or unexpiated evil to carry the 
individual on to a new existence. Every action 
unfailingly brings its own reward or punishment ; 
the cause of action is desire, and desire is due to 
ignorance, which mistakes the real nature of 
things (cf. art. Desire [Buddhist]) ; it is this 
ignorance that is the cause of the cycle of re-births 
(cf. art. MayX), The result of this doctrine is 
a firm conviction of the misery of mundane exist- 
ence, which contrasts with the passionate love of 
life of the earliest period, and the belief that real 
happiness is to be obtained only by release from 
the samsdra. This release is to he obtained only 
by destroying the ignorance which is the root of 
the cycle of existence ; the object of the various 
philosophies is to teach that knowledge which 
brings salvation from mundane existence to the 
happy few. 

yedic and allied knowledge, and indeed all 
existing knowledge, was early recoraized as in- 
sufficient for the attainment of salvation. 

Thus, for example, we find 2 Narada lamenting that, though 
he has studied the Vedas, the epics, grammar, etc,, and is 
learned in the scriptures, yet he is not learned in the dtman ; 
and beseeching to be taught the dtman that overcomes sorrow, 
^nd to be led to the * shore that lies beyond sorrow,’ Similarly, 
Svetaketu, having completed his education under his father 
Arui^i, and failing to answer questions put to him, upbraids his 
father for declaring his education perfect.* Mere learning and 
book-knowledge then are not sufficient: ‘The dtman is not 
attained by learning . . . and much knowledge of books.** 

True knowledge in the Upanisads is a knowledge 
of brahman or the dtman {<^g.v.). This knowledge 
was recognized as being different in its nature from 
what is commonly understood by the term ‘ know- 
ledge ’ ; for it is possible to know all branches of 
human knowledge and yet be ignorant of the 
^ving knowledge, of the dtman; this state of 
ignorance of true knowledge is called avidya (‘ not- 
knowledge ’) j this term gradually lost the meaning 
of simple ignorance, and came to be applied to that 
false knowledge which impedes a knowledge of 
brahman, by preventing us from seeing things as 
they really are,^ and is based on illusion (mdyd) 
due to the limitations of the human inteHeci 

1 Ud Upon. 11, 2 Ohhdnd. Upan. vii. 10, 

* Pfkad. At. XTpan. vt. 2, * Ka\h. Upan, x, ii, 28, 
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Ignorance, then, is the knowledge derived from the 
experience of the senses, whUe true knowledge is 
of brahman or the dtman. 

There are two fundamental ideas in the 
Upaniqads — brahman and the dtman^ which came 
to he used synonymously. Brahman is the first 
principle of the universe, the Eternal One, the all- 
pervading power ; dtman is first the vital principle, 
the Self, then the All-soul, the One, and thus 
comes to he identical with brahman. Saving 
knowledge consists in the recognition of the unity 
of brahman and the dtman of the individual soul 
with the world-soul, and the object of the Upani- 
sads is to teach a knowledge of brahman. The 
doctrine of the identity of brahman and the dtman 
is summed up in such phrases as tat tvam asi 
(‘thou art That’) and aham brahmdsmi (‘I am 
brahman ’). The veil of ignorance, through which 
we see a plurality of objects when in reality 
brahman alone exists, is lifted when the under- 
lying hrahmjan of the object is recognized in the 
dtman of the knower. Mundane oh;jects are not 
realities, and are of no value for their own sake, 
hut exist only through the atman^ which alone 
exists and is the entire universe. Yajiiavalkya 
compares the phenomena of the world to the notes 
of a lute or conch-shell : the notes cannot he 
seized ; only when the instrument or the player is 
seized can they he seized ; in the same way it is 
only when the dtman is known that all else is 
known. He who has comprehended the dtman 
knows the whole universe.^ When it is recognized 
that there is only one being, the self or dtnmn^ 
eternal and unchanging, the illusions resulting 
from the limitations of the intellect disappear, and 
release is obtained from this world of ignorance. 

2. Vedanta- — The Brahmanic speculations of the 
Upani^ads are developed in the philosophical 
system usually called Vedanta, properly the 
Uttara-mimSihsa, or ‘Second inquiry’ (concerning 
brahman ; it is also called Brahma-mlmafiisa) ; the 
founder of the system, BadarSyana, flourished 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and his 
great expositor Sankara eight centuries later. 
The fundamental notion in the system, which is 
stUl the most influential in India, is the identity of 
the dtman, or self, with the brahman. Brahman 
is the One, the tlnique, the Self-existent, ever- 
lasting and unchanging, and cannot therefore he 
subject to division into parts. The self of each 
individual must therefore be identical with the 
self of brahman, instead of being a part of it j the 
self in each individual is therefore the whole un- 
divided brahman. Nothing exists but brahman 
{advaita-vdda, doctrine of non -duality). The 
apparent objections to this, which arise out of 
mundane experience, are due to ignorance, which 
prevents the self from recognizing that all else is 
illusion ; the phenomena of the sanisdra and the 
material universe are illusions, just as the idea of 
separate souls is. The Vedanta does not inquire 
into the origin of this ignorance, whether due to 
desire, etc., or not, hut teaches that it may be 
destroyed by the saving knowledge tliat all that is 
not soul is Illusion, and that the soul is brahman. 
When this truth is known, the fetters tliat bind 
the soul to the cycle of existence are broken, and 
release is obtained (see, further, art. VedXnta). 
We may here mention the Vi^i^tadvaita (‘modi- 
fied monism’) school of the Vedanta founded by 
Bamanuja, one of the most important commentators 
on the Brahmamtras, who nourished in the 12th 
cent. A.D- and belonged to the Bhagavata sect. 
He expounds the VedSnta system according to the 
tenets of this monotheistic sect in a w^ay which 
differs in important points from the outline just 
given ; according to the VMi§,^vaitas, the indi- 
1 Bfhtd. Af. m Iv; 8, 


vidual souls are not identical with brahman or 
God, but are elements of him and not separate 
from him ; the individual souls are involved in the 
niiseries of mundane existence, not entirely by 
ignorance, but by unbelief. The true means of 
salvation is therefore found, not in some means of 
cognition, hut in devout love of God {bhakti) and 
belief. 

3. Sankhya.— The Sfihkhya school, which has 
been called the oldest real system of Indian philo- 
sophy, is as much impressed by the infinite variety 
of the universe as the Vedanta is with its unity. 
The system, the traditional founder of which was 
Kapila, is essentially dualistic ; two principles are 
admitted whose inter workings produce the universe 
---pra/cfti (matter) and purti^a (soul or spirit) ; the 
latter is not one all-pervading spirit like the 
brahman of the Vedanta, but rather an infinite 
number of individual spirits each independent, and 
thus the variety of the universe is explained. 
These two are entirely distinct, and have existed 
side by side^ from all eternity. Mental processes 
are mechanical actions of physical organs, of 
prakfti ; ^rakj-ti, however, would remain un- 
conscious if it were not acted upon by pnrii^a ; 
purusa, or soul, lias no volition of its own, but the 
subtle body {sulcsmaAamra), the inner organs and 
senses which .surround it, has. Through thia 
body the soul becomes involved in the m'iMdra, 
and thus has to sufier tlie miseries of mundane 
existence. The aim of the SUnkhya is to teach 
that is absolutely distinct from prakrti in 

the most subtle organs. A knowledge that these 
two are absolutely distinct, and have been so from 
the beginning, delivers the soul from the cycle of 
existence ; it then realizes that the connexion 
between soul and matter, on which the miseries of 
the world depend, is only an apparent one, and, 
when this is realized, the sufferings of prakrti are 
no longer the sufferings of purti§a, while the 
sufferings of the former are no longer experienced, 
since they are no longer ‘ illuminated ’ by purusa 
(see, further, art. SA^jichya). 

The philosophical basis of Buddhism is consider- 
ably influenced by the Slinkliya (for a different 
view see above, p. 21 P). It assumes that mundane 
existence is nothin;^ but suffering, and that the 
cause of this suffering is the desire to enjoy the 
apparent delights of the world. The cause of this 
attachment is ignorance this ignorance and all 
that follows it will be dissipated when attachment 
to the world is renounced. 

^ Yoga.— The Yoga system, founded by Patafi- 
jali, who, if not identical with the celebrated 
grammarian of that name, likewise flourished in 
the 2nd cent. B.G., is closely connected with the 
Sahkhya. The philosophical basis of the Yoga is 
that of the S6>nkliya with the addition of the 
notions of a Personal God {Uvara) and of tlie 
occult powers to be derived from Yoga practices. 
Its characteristic feature is the influence laid on 
asceticism and mental concentration (^opa=s con- 
templation, concentration, union). 

Asceticism and contemplation have always been 
practised in India as means of acquiring merit. 
Patanjali developed a formal system the methodical 
practice of which, in addition to giving occult 
powers, is regarded by him as one of the surest 
ways of gaining saving knowledge. The aim of 
Yoga was at first^ that of the Safikhya, namely, 
the separation (kaivalya) of soul and matter ; but, 
with the addition of the idea of a Personal God 
{t^vara) or Universal Soul, the ultimate aim comes 
to be union of the individual soul with God. The 
mind is to be deliberately and artificially with- 
drawn from the external world and concentrated 
upon itself ; it is then enabled to throw off one hy 
one the mateial fetters that bind it to the 
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and to awaken to a knowledge of truth, and the 
individual soul gains freedom and absorption in 
the Woi’kl-Soul (see, further, art. Yoga). 

5. Minor systems. — Of the minor systems that 
teach the way of escape from the samsara the 
most important is the Vai^esika founded hy 
KanSda (the name, however, may be a nickname, 

‘ atom-eater ’) at quite an early date. Deliverance, 
according to Kanada, is to be obtained only by a 
knowledge of the real nature of soul and the 
unreality of matter, and this depends upon a 
knowledge of the *six categories’ {paddrtha)^ 
under which everything that exists can be classed; 
these are substance, quality, action, generality, 
individuality, and inherence or inseparability. 
These are narrowly defined and subdivided ; it is 
from the fifth that the system takes its name 
(i>i^csa= atomic individuality) 5 all substances (de- 
fined in the first category as earth, water, light, 
air, ether, time, space, soul \atman\i mind [marias]) 
consist of invisible atoms, from the combination 
of which all mental and physical phenomena 
arise. Freedom is obtained when the Vaisesika 
doctrines have been comprehended (see, further, 
art. Vaisesika). 

The Nyaya system of Gautama is usually coupled 
•with the Vaisesika, from which it is developed. It 
is really a system of logic and the means of know- 
ledge. Truth is to be attained by the application 
of sixteen categories, or logical notions, and salva- 
tion depends on a correct knowledge of their nature. 
It is only when the student has thoroughly mas- 
tered the system that he is capable of ascertaining 
truth (see, further, art. NyIya). 

The aim of the PClrva-mxmaihsa (* first inquiry’), 
which is usually coupled with the Vedfinta, is, like 
that of the other systems, the attainment of libera- 
tion from the world, hut, as the other name (Karma- 
mlmafiisa) of the system shows, the means that it 
teaches is the observance of orthodox rites and 
ceremonies, and not saving knowledge. It is par- 
ticularly concerned with the study and interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas (see, further, art. MImaiSisa). 

Litbraturis.— -P. Deusseo, Allg&meine GeschUhte der Philo- 
sophie-f I. i. (Leipzig, 1894), Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, l. ii. (1899), 
Eng, tr., Efiinburgh, 1906; SBMU (1879), viii. (1898), xv.]l900), 
xxxW. (1890), xxxviii. (189^, xlyiii. (1904); Deussen, mclmg 
Upmi^d8\ Leipzig, 1905, Das System des Veddnta^^ do. 

903; L, D, Bamett, Brahma-Knowledge, London, 1907; 

4varak;*9na, The Sdnkhya Karikd, ed. and tr. H. T. Oole- 
brooke and H. H, Wilson, Oxford, 1838, Bombay, 1887, etc. ; 
R, Garbe, Die SAtpkhya-PhUosophie, Leipzig, 1894, and 
SMkhya wid Yoga, Sfcrassburg, 1896 ; F. Max Muller, The 
Six System of Indian PhUoscr^y^, London, 1906; Patafijali’s 
TogasHtras, ed. and tr, E, Mto, Calcutta, 1848; Artha- 
sarhgrahat ed. and tr. Q. Thibaut, Benares, 1882. 

J. Allan, 

JOACHIMITES.— As a sect in the Christian 
Church the Joachimites exercised a remarkable 
influence in the 13th cent., and, as we shall see, 
some of their tenets passed over into the motive- 
doctrines of the Reformation, The sect derived 
their name from Joachim of Floris, who seems to 
have been bom in 1145 and to have died in 1202. 
He was, therefore, an older contemporary of Francis 
of Assisi (1182-1226), with whose followers the 
Joachimites were in vigorous sympathy. It is 
difficult to disentangle the personality or the work 
of Joachim from the mass of tradition which has 
gathered about bis name, and it is equally difficult 
to discover what Joachim himself actually taught. 
He was certainly a creative personality, and works 
have been attributed to him wHoh are really the 
fruit of the school which called itself by his name. 
In tliese works, more particularly the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, the germs of thought 
which am due to Joachim have &en expanded and 
developed by the school which he founded. As to 
the genuinieness of the works 4btribtited tp Joachim, 
there is not a great measure of agreement among 
scholars, but there is no doubt tot he was one of 


the strongest churchmen of the 12th centuiy. His 
influence on contemporaries and his place in the 
sect which called itself by his name entitle him to 
a position among the leading men of the century. 

1. Life of Joachim.— The facts of his life, so far 
as they can be disentangled May 29), may be 
briefly stated.^ He was certainly a Calabrian — first, 
bead of a Cistercian monastery at Corazp, and 
afterwards abbot of a stricter sect at Floris, with 
which place his name is generally associated. His 
work at Corazzo and Floris was fostered by con- 
temporary popes, and he appears also to have had 
a remarkable influence on Kichard of England and 
Philip of France. When his writings were sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Lateran Council in 1216, the 
only point condemned was his doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which he had parted from Peter 
Lombard (Denzinger^S nos. 431-433).^ The place 
which Joachim held in the regard of his time may 
be further gathered from the reference to him in 
Dante {Paradiso^ xii. 139-141). 

2. His views. — If we regard the genuine works 
of Joachim as (a) Concordia Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti (Venice, 1519), (5) Psaltermm Decern Chor- 
darum (do. 1527), and (c) Bxpositio apocalymis 
(do, 1527), then the following may he described as 
his views and the germs \vlxich were afterwards 
developed hy his school of thought. 

(1) Like the visionaries who preceded him, such 
as Hildegard and Elizabeth of Schonau, he vigor- 
ously attacked the corruptions of the Church, and 
particularly its secularization. He held that the 
spirituality of the Church and the usefulness of 
its work in the world were being vitiated by the 
secularizing atmosphere in which it was enveloped. 
{2) He looked for deliverance from secularization 
in an Age of the Spirit, operating through a purified 
monasticism, which in turn should foster the life of 
contemplation. (3) Behind all bis teaching lay a 
philosophy of religious history which had caught 
the Montanistic spirit. Montanus had already 
taught the doctrine of Three Ages or States : first, 
an OT revelation; secondly, a NT revelation; 
thirdly, the culminating age of Montanus and his 

g rophets who should realize a Church of the Holy 
pirit (see art. Montanism). The disciples of 
Montanus were, therefore, the spvntuaUs^ and it 
musb not be forgotten that of these Tertullian was 
one. This doctrine of the Three Ages or States 
was developed by Joachim. The first age was that 
of the Father, closing with Zacharias, father of 
John the Baptist ; the second age was that of the 
Son, reaching to the year 1260 ; after 1260 began 
the third age, that of the Holy Spirit. Though 
these ages overlapped to some extent, they were 
distinct in Joachim’s thinking. Each age was 
divided artificially ; each had its special character- 
istic and atmosphere. Joachim’s teaching dealt 
mainly with the third of these ages. Here he 
showed himself a prophet and a visionary. The 
third age was to be the Age of the Spirit. Men 
were not then to be fettered by the letter. It was 
to be the age of the Eternal Gospel. It was not to 
be an age of ecclesiastical machinery. Rather was 
it to be an age of pure contemplation and of a per- 
fected monasticism. Joachim’s vision, in truth, 
was that of the imminent Age of the Holy Spirit, 
which, in an artificial way, he said was to open in 
the year 1260. Cf. art. AGES OF raE World 
(Christian), vol. i. p. 191*. 

3. His influence. — ^The views thus expressed hy 
Joachim were eagerly caught up and developed by 
his followers, and the fullest expression of them is 
to be found in the commentaries on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, which go under Joachim’s name. The 
stricter Franciscans also found them peculiarly 
congenial, and the idea of a spiritual Christianity 
and an imminent Age of the Spirit was at once 
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assimilated by them. Their criticism of the 
secularized Roman Church had been exceptionally 
vigorous. To them the Church of Rome was the 
house of the courtesan, and the Church in its 
alliance with the world and in its greed of gain, 
shown in its many and dubious methods for secur- 
i;ig gain, had been unfaithful to its true mission, 
the saving of the world for Christ. The Church 
ought to have trusted in the strength of God, not 
in the sword. In allying itself witk the power of 
the sword, it had been unfaithful. In common 
■with the stricter Franciscans, the Joachimites 
looked forward to a purified Church and a spiritual 
Christianity. In such a Church the monks would 
remain as the organ of the Spiritual Gospel. 
Outward^ authority must disappear in the Age of 
the Spirit. The later Joachimite teaching was 
peculiarly stringent in its anti-Bomanism. One 
of the fruits of this school of thought was the 
famous Liter Introductorius in Evangelium aster- 
num^ written probably in 1254 by the Franciscan, 
Gerardus of Borgo San Bonnino. In its teaching 
the Introductorius drew largely from the writings 
of Joachim, whom it regarded as an inspired 
prophet. The hook was condemned by Alexander 
IV. in 1255 ; but the apocalyptic ideas which it 
boldly taught lived on among the Franciscans and 
the followers of Joachim. From the chronicle of 
Salimbene of Parma, who belonged to a generation 
after Joachim, we can gather how influential and 
central was the place of Joachim in the esteem of 
his immediate followers, and we can see how the 
Joachimites were agitated by such questions as the 
controversy between the papacy and the monarchy, 
and the approaching last time. 

Though much of the teaching of Joachim and his 
followers was highly visionary and artificial, it is 
apparent that theie was behind it a genuine re- 
ligious experience. They made their protest a^inst 
the secularization of the Church and formed their 
vision of the future out of the fullness of this ex- 
perience. So far as their distinctive teaching was 
concerned, parts of it had been already before the 
Church’s mind. The doctrine of the Three Ages 
had been anticipated by Montanism, while the 
teaching of the Eternal Gospel may be found in 
Origen. But the religious experience of Joachim 
and his followers was a real contribution to the 
thought of the 13th century. Nor was it teaching 
which passed away. In one form or another the 
ideals of the Joachimites passed over into the’ 
thought of the Reformation, influencing more 
especially such early Reformers as Wyclif and Hus. 

Litkiiaturi!.-^ 4S^, [1866] 87-Wl ; J. G, V. En^elhardt, 
Kirchengeschichtl. AhhandUmgant Erlangen, 1832; W. Preger, 
QeBth, tier dmtschm Mystik %m 1874 ; H, 

Reuter, Gesah, derrdig^en Avfkldrum imMittelmeri Berlin, 
1877 : R. Jones, SttwiMW <n Myttical London, 1909 ; 

P, Fournier, aur Joachim de Flora ot $e» doetrifiM, 

Paris, 1909 j H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to th$ 
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viii, 406 ; Church Mistories of Gieseler, Edinbuivh, 1846-69 ; 
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W. Beveridge. 

JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND.— The history 
oflBarlaam and Josaphat, as it has become known 
throngh numerous translations in the West, is de- 
rived irom the Buddhist collection of stories known 
as the JdtahXy the * Birth-Stories,* records of the 
words and acts of the Buddha in the course of his 
former existences upon earth. ^ Of tJie stories 
liemselves the date and origin are various. 
None, however, has attained to so great popularity 
or passed through so many transformations ana 
vicissitudes as that of BarUam and Josaphat. 
All are of the nature of folk-lore, parable, or table, 

1 On the JMaka see M. Wtotewaha, Qtscn, dsr ind. IMLt 
Leipzig, 190$ IT., n, I 8^-127; THa J Atoka, or of iho 

Bmmd* Former Birthe, tr. from tb® PMi by 'miom; 

6 vols., Cambridge^ 1896-1907; mtf., 


derived from Indian sources or collections of tales, 
which in the first instance were for the most part 
non-Buddhist, but were adapted to the purposes 
of Buddhist propaganda and made to serve ethical 
and didactic ends. Gautama himself becomes in 
them all the protagonist, and expounds or illus- 
trates the moral which the story is intended bo 
enforce. In the regions of the West, however, in 
which not a few of these narratives have found a 
home and become popular, the Buddhist element 
thus introduced is again excluded and is replaced 
by Christian terminology and teaching. Interpo- 
lation and adaptation have frequently so changed 
the ^atmosphere’ of the story and the definite 
point of the moral that it is only historically and 
by tracing the course of development that its 
Indian origin can be recognized. 

Of the ormnal form of the story, as it was 
compiled in India or adapted from more ancient 
existing materials, nothing is directly known. 
Incidents or parables contained in it have been 
traced in the Buddhist A vaddna, the Mahabhdrata, 
and elsewhere. From the Buddhist original, which, 
it may be assumed, was composed in MSgadhi, or in 
an early form of some Prakrit dialect, a Pahlavi 
rendering was made in or about the time of the 
reign of Chosroes the Great of Persia (A.D. 531- 
579). This version also is no longer extant. 
There is, however, a curious and certainly not ac- 
cidental resemblance between the life and history 
of this king and the character of Abenner, the 
Indian ruler and the father of Josaphat, as pre- 
sented in the Buddhist story. To this r*amavi 
rendering, which would seem to have been already 
deprived of its distinctive Buddhist features and 
teaching, all the nrunerous versions of the West 
owe th& origin. The earliest Greek translation 
is derived from a Syriac version of the Pahlavi, 
and is attributed to the beginning of the 6th cent., 
partly on the ground that in an enumeration of 
the great religions of the world no reference is 
made to Muhammadanism. The Greek text is 
printed among the works of John of Damascus,^ 
to whom it was ascribed by a mistaken identifica- 
tion with a ‘John, Monk of the Convent of St. 
Saba,’ to whom the work was assigned in the colo- 
phon of early Greek MSS, There are also three 
early Arabic versions, the original of which bore 
the title of Kitdb Balauhar waBUddsaf; and a 
mediaeval Jewish translation into Hebrew, attri- 
buted to Abraham ibn Chisdai in the 13th cen- 
tury.® From these Orimital renderings all the 
later versions, numbering more than sixty, are 
ultimately descended. The first Latin traniSatxou 
was made from the Greek by Anastasius, the 
papal librarian in the latter part of the 9th cent., 
and became the parent of most of the modern 
European veimons, including the English. The 
Greek was again independently translated into 
Iiatin. a few centuries later by J. Billius, Abbot 
of St, Michel in Brittany;* and both renderings 
are printed among the works of John of Damascus. 
The earliest English verrion was produced by W. 
Caxton in A.D. I4S3.^ There are also extant four 
later versions or paraphrases in English, three of 
which are in verse. The verse renderings have 
been reprinted more than once,® but the prose 
version is rare. 

iPGxtrfimU- 


a TJje Arabic text been reprinted recently st Cairo for 
benefit of the Coptic Chrisi^ani, under the title of StUrcJi 
Baridm m Tud^0gyp. Mgftlor. Fund Arch* Meport, 1911- 


12. p.e8X 

9 y. JTaoobs. J^laam cma Josaphat, p, xdii. 

4 Reprinted by J. Jacobs, London, 1896 ; and also as an 
appendbc: to tbe same author^ JBnrIaatn and Josaphat. 

» e,g* by J, Jacobs, % cit ; JK. 8, Macdonald, Story qf Bar- 
loam and Josaphat, Hystorye of the Hemyte Balaam ‘ 
tiio), from Oaxton’s GoMm Legends In an appendix Maor 
donald prints tljxee variant forma of tbe story from m toaongr 
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Essentially the legend is as follows. Variations 
in detail, however, are numerous in the different 
versions. 

Antecedently to the Teign o! a powerful Indian ruler named 
Abenner, Ohrietian teaching had found its way to the East; 
and many converts had been made within his dominions. The 
king himself, however, was strongly opposed to the foreipfn 
religion, and issued an edict against it. Among others an in- 
timate friend and minister of the king embraced Ohristianity, 
and, renouncing the world, adopted the life of an anchorite in 
the desert. Having been by the direction of the king brought 
back to the royal court, he there delivered a brief api^eal and 
apology, by which Abenner was further incensed against the 
Chriswans. He dismissed his former friend in anger, forbidding 
him ever to return to his presence. 

A son is afterwards bom to the king, who hitherto had been 
childless, of faultless form and beauty, to whom is given the 
name of Josaphat (in ttie Greek Twao-cw^). At a birthday feast 
Ohaldffian astrologers who are present prophesy of his future 
greatness and wisdom. In some forms of the story the horo- 
scope of the child is represented as foretelling also that he will 
abandon the religion of his fathers, and will turn to the true 
faith. At this the father is greatly distressed, and in order to 
avert the fulfilment of the prophecy builds for bis son a beauti- 
ful palace, where the prince is confined in the midst of all that 
is attractive and beautiful, that he may not come into contact 
with misery or death. 

In the event, however, when the prince reaches man's estate, 
he seeks release from constraint, and with his father’s reluctant 
consent goes forth from the palace, and gains his first experi- 
ence of the external world. He encounters In succession a 
blind man, a leper, a man aged and infirm, and a corpse ; and 
in answer to his troubled inquiry is told that misfortunes and 
miseries such as these are the common lot of men. He is 
deeply moved, and learns further that the secret of deliverance 
from these woes is known only to the holy hermits who have 
withdrawn from the world ; and he expresses accordingly the 
desire to see them and to hear from their own Ups the true 
knowledge. His wish cannot be granted, because by the de- 
cree of his father the hermits have all been expelled from the 
country. 

Under the guise of a jewel naerchant, however, an anchorite 
who bears a high reputation for wisdom and purity of life comes 
to the court, and In successive interviews with the prince con- 
vinces him of the truth, whereupon the latter ei^resses his 
determination to become the anchorite's disciple. The anchor- 
ite’s name is Barlaam. To convey his teaching he employs a 
series of apologues or parables, which set forth the true doctrine 
and illustrate the vanity and frulblessness of worldly things. 
In the number and arrangement of these parables the versions 
again present considerable variations. The king is naturally 
moved to grief and wrath on hearing of his son's conversion, 
and endeavours by threats and argument to change his purpose. 

He also Issues orders for the arrest of Barlaam. The hermit, 
however, has left the cit^y, and the attempt fails. Arrange* 
meuta are then made for the holding of a public discussion be* 
fore the prince, in which a stranger, bTaohor, is to play the 
part of advocate of the new doctrine, to present the C^istiaa 
argument, and to be defeated in debate. Thus it is hoped to 
discredit the faith In the eyes of Josaphat, and to induce him 
to abandon his resolve to follow Barlaam. In a secret inter- 
view with Nachor, however, the prince threatens him with 
death if he does not vindicate the truth. He urges his case 
therefore with eloquence and success, and offers before the 
king a powerful and convincing apology for the faith, by which 
his opponents are put to silenoe. Kachor himself then with- 
draws into the wilaerness. A further attempt is made to lead 
the prince astray by means of worldly and sensual temptations, 
in which the agency of Theudas, a magician, is employ^. This 
also meets with no success ; and Theudaa himself is converted 
by means of a parable which Josaphat relates to him. Finally, 
the prince forsakes his home and the royal court, and, with 
Barlaam as his companion and friend, g^ves himself over to the 
life of an anchorite in the wilderness. 

Some forms of the legend are in their details 
more strikingly reminiscent of the life history of 
Gautama Buddha than is the above, which in sub- 
stance represents the Greek. Thus in an Arabic 
yersiott the Bo-tree appears, with miraculous fruit. 
Josaphat flees on horseback from the city by night 
in company with his vmer, whom he sends back, 
together with his horse and all his possessions, 
when he arrives in^ the wUdemess. After his con- 
version he is carried up into heaven, and on his 
return devote himself with much success to preach- 
ing the doctrine. He dies, as in the Buddhist 
record, reclining with his head to the west, and 
with a final blessing on his disciple Ananda. 

The distinctively Ctestian features of the 
narrative are interpolations introduced to further 
a polemic invest, when the story was utilized for 
Christian edificatnon and. adapten to the purposes 
of Christian apologetic. The older Oriental ver- 


sions, as the Arabic above, more evidently betray 
tbeir Indian and Buddhist origin. Both Barlaam 
and Josaphat have a formal place on the roll of 
Christian saints, and special days in the calendar 
are set apart to their memory. In the Menology 
of the Greek Church, August 26 is the com- 
memoration of St. Josaphat 5 ^ and, in the sister 
Church of Borne, Nov. 27 is dedicated to the 
joint service of the two saints. There are said to 
joe relics of St. Josaphat, in the form of a bone 
and part of the spine, preserved in a church at 
Antwerp. A monastery in Thessaly hears the 
name or St. Barlaam ; and elsewhere also churches 
have been consecrated in their honour. 

Not the least remarkable of the many strange 
features of the story is that the names of the two 
principal characters are both ultimately derived 
from one and the same source, and denote the 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist faith. The 
characters, therefore, are really doublets of a 
common original. The Greek Twd(ra<j5> is a trans- 
formed and corrupted form of the title 
sattmy which through the Pahlavi found its way 
into Arabic as Btldasaf, and then by a confusion of 
h and y, letters which differ only by the diacritical 
point, became Yudasaf or YodasS-f, and ultimately 
Yoasaf. Balauvar, the original form of the name 
which through the Syriac has become Barlaam, is 
the well-known title of the Buddha, Bhagmdn^ *the 
Lord,’ the pairs of letters a and n and r being 
similar and easily confused in the Pahlavi alpha- 
bet. Thus the ^eat Indian relmous teacher re- 
appears in a double form in the West as a vener- 
ated Christian saint. Other names also in the 
story seem to be derived from the Indian legends. 
Thus Zardan, the nobleman entrusted with the 
guardianship of the young prince, has been 
identified with Chandaka, Gautama’s charioteer 
and the companion of his flight from his father’s 
palace. 

The Latin version of Barlaam and Josaphat 
was printed as early as 1539 at Basel) but the 
Greek text not until three centuries later, at Paris 
in the year 1832. In the latter the histoiy is 
described as ‘ a profitable story brought . . . from 
the further part of Ethiopia, called India, by John 
the Monk ... of the Monastery of St. Saha or 
Sabas.’ John the Monk is believed to he identical 
with a well-lcnown John, a member of an early 
fraternity on Mt. Sinai, who lived about two 
centuries before John of Damascus (f a.d. 756). 
It was not, however, until the discovery in 1889, 
in the monastery of St. Catherine, of the Syriac 
text of the Ap^ogy of Aristides^ that it became 
evident that the defence of the faith offered by 
Nachor in the story was not original, but borrowed 
from the Christian author. According to Eusebius 
{HB iv, 3), Aristides addressed his Apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian (A,©. 117-138), hut in the judg- 
ment of Bendel Harris the work belongs more 
probably to the early years of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161). It was long believed to 
have been lost. With the publication of the Syriac 
text its practical identity with the Greek which 
forms part of the story or Barlaam and Josaphat 
was at once recognized. In its Syriac form the 
text of the Apology is expanded by a number of 
characteristic repetitions and additions, which add 
considerably to its length. The Greek is believed 
to represent more faithfully the original. In the 
early Christian centuries the Apology of Aristides 
enjoyed much popularity, and was regarded as an 
eflective and complete defence of the faith. It was 
adopted accordingly by the Greek translator of the 

I oflTiw *h«ajtra4i vlov 'Apev^p <n>v ^airiXc(a$ (J. Jacobs, 

op, eit p, jevi). 

3 pttblisbea with an 3Bng. tr. by J. Bendel Harris in TS L 1. 
Cambridge, 1891. 
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Indian legend and placed in the month of Nachor 
as the convincing exposition of the Christian faith 
which should refute the arguments of his heathen 
opponents. The attribution of the text to John of 
Damascus rests upon a comparatively late tradi- 
tion. It will be found printed in all complete 
editions of his works. 

In all versions of the story the means by which 
the conversion of the prince is effected is the 
narration to him by Barlaam, the anchorite dis- 
guised as jewel-merchant, of a series of tales or 
parables conveying moral instruction and warning. 
The number and order of these parables vary con- 
siderably in the different versions. More than 
thirty altogether are contained in the several earlier 
translations, bub of these only nine are common to 
all, and sixteen find a place in only one form or 
version of the story. ^ The Hebrew text is remark- 
able for the numoer of parables that it records 
which are not found elsewhere. Two of the stories 
possess an individual interest. That of the Sower 
follows so closely the lines of the narrative in the 
Synoptic Gospels that its source can hardly be in 
doubt. It IS found, moreover, in the earliest 
versions, Arabic and Hebrew, as well as in the 
Greek, and therefore must have been inserted in 
the legend at an earl;^ date. The details are en- 
tirely Christian. Similar moral teaching derived 
from the processes of ploughing and sowing is 
contained in an early Buddhist story, which there 
is no reason to believe has come under Christian 
influence.* The likeness between the two is not 
striking. Perhaps it justifies the suggestion 
that the Christian form of the parable has re- 
placed a Buddhist original of similar import. 

Stories similar to that of the three caskets in 
Shakespeare^s Merchant of Venice are distributed 
more widely. Thej are found in the Talmud as 
well as in Buddhist sources, and in mediseral 
Europe seem to have been well-known and popular. 
In the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat the king 
sets before his attendants four caskets, two of 
which are overlaid with gold and precious stones, 
and two covered with rough clay. The gold- 
encrusted caskets, however, contain only dry bones, 
the others are filled with pearls and iewels. The 
courtiers are then summoned before the king, and 
required to estimate the value of the several 
caskets. Their judgment is, of course, at fault j 
and the king enforces the moral that a fair outside 
often conceals an evil heart, while the clay-covered 
vessels he likens to the hermits in mean outward 
raiment, but within full of noble and elevating 
thoughts. Whether the English poet was familiar 
with the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat it is im- 
possible to determine ; but the ultimate source of 
the story which he has adopted and immortalized 
is Buddhist and Indian. That it was contained in 
the original form of the Indian legend is proved 
by the fact that it finds a place In the earliest 
versions. 

liiTBRATUas.— -J. Jacobs, JSarlacm and Jo$aphatt English 
Lives <if Buddha, London, 1896 (the most complete discussion 
ot the legend and its historical relations, where also numerous 
references will be found to earlier works); Maat MtUer, 
‘Migration of Fables/ in Selected EamySt London, 1881, i. 63311. *, 
K. S. Macdonald, Story of Barlaam and Josaphat, Calcutta, 
1896 ; H. Zotenberg, Mice mr le livre de Barlaam et Joasaph, 
aecompagnSe d‘extraitB du texte grec et des version* arabe et 
ithiopunne, Paris, 1886 ; F, Heuckenkamp, Z>i« 3 >r<weTi«aJ£sclic 
Brosa-BedahtUm des geistHchen Bomans von Bwrla&m und 
Josaphat, Halle, 1912; J. Rendel Harris, Apology of ArUUdes, 
Cambridge, 1891 ; S. d’OIdenbnrgr, * Peraidskii irvodtl pov6stl o 
Yarlaame i losaf 6/ Zapiesld vostod. otdSL russ* archaeohg* 

oUtestva, iv. [18901 229-265. The Greek text was published 
separately for the first time by J. F. Bolssonadc in his.4nscdo{a 
Gneoa, iv., Paris, 1882. It Is reprinted, e,g,, by J. Armitage 
Robinson in L 1, Cambridge, 189L Further bibliographical 
material Is given by K, Kronmacher, Gesch. dsr oyzant, I4L\ 
Munich, 18l7, pp. 886-891. A. S. GEDEN. 
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JOSEPH US.—Thc correct form of the name 
of Josephus (or, according to his adopted Koman 
name, Falvim Josephus)^ the Jewish historian, 
was ^16{T7}Tros, written also ^libapvrros or ; 

Latin Josepus, Joseppus, or Josippos. The forms 
*l(b(rr)(f>os, Josephus^ first came into use during 
the Middle Ages, on the analogy of the Bihlical 

I. Life. — ^As Josephus left behind him an auto- 
biography, and often speaks about himself in his 
other writings, we possess a relatively large amount 
of information regarding him. He was born in 
the first year of the Emperor Gains, i,e, a.d. 37-38, 
and was a scion of one of the most eminent priestly 
families among the Jews. His father’s name wajs 
Matthias, while his mother was of princely blood, 
being a descendant of the Hasnionacan leader 
Jonathan. Being intended for the priesthood, he 
was introduced to the study of Jewish law and 
literature at an early age ; and at the age of 
sixteen he attended successively the schools of 
the three leading sects of Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes— -in order to acquire the 
intimate knowledge of each requisite for an 
eventual choice among them, He afterwards 
attached himself to a hennit, called Banfin, who 
dwelt in the desert, even living for a time as an 
ascetic. At the age of nineteen he resolved to 
embrace the doctrine of the Pharisees, and began 
to take part in the political life of Jerusalem. He 
first came into pubuc notice in A.i). 63 or 64, when 
he was sent, probably with others, as an ambas- 
sador to Borne, to treat for the release of certain 
Jews whom the procurator Felix had sent in 
custody to the capital. His mission was attended 
with complete success, and he was sent home laden 
with gifts ( Vit, 16 if. ). 

On his return to Palestine, Josephus found eveiy- 
thing in a state of ferment and unrest, and the 
revolt of the Jews broke out shortly afterwards 
(Aug. A.D. 66), spreading to Galilee and the sur- 
rounding district after the defeat of Cestius Gallus 
near Jerusalem. Leaders were now elected in 
Jerusalem for the various insurgent territories, 
and to Josephus, associated, at the outset at least, 
with two assessors, of whose counsels he was bound 
to take cognizance {VU, 29, 73, 77), fell a most 
important post— the chief command in the two 
divisions of Galilee, including Gainala [BJ ii. 568). 
He subsequently maintained that, along with 
others who shared his views, he h^ tried every 
possible means to prevent the outbreak, but that 
the course of events had forced him to embrace the 
popular cause j he alleges, indeed, that he accepted 
the Galiieean command not as a step towards war, 
but with a view to its prevention {Vit, 20 i, 28 f.). 
As it fell to him to sustain the first assault of the 
legions, he fortified the most important points, 
such as Tiberias, Tariohem, and Jotapata, and 
collected an army, the nucleus of which, formed of 
4500 mercenaries, was supplemented by the Galileean 
levy of nominally 60,000 infantry and 360 horse 
(Bjil 669 ff.). His mobilization was interrupted 
hy the attaehi of the imperial forces stationed at 
Ptoleraais and the troops of Agrippa H., as also by 
disputes with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
the latter of which, favouring the cause of Ilome, 
not to be relied upon. Josephus now fell into 
bitter personal antagonism with John of Gisehala, 
an im^cahle foe of Borne, who was urging on the 
insurrection, and whose machinations were so far 
successful that the (yovemment sent a commission 
to Galilee for the purpose of superseding Josephus. 
The latter, however, was able to maintain his 
1 In this articla the works ol Josephus wm he cited under the 
following abbreviated forma: BJ^s^BUlum Judaimtm, AJ^ 
AntiwmtesJudahcB, GA^ Contra Apionem% and 

the acoompanyluff numbers refer to the paragraphs of the 
present wnteris edition. 
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authority, and to thwart the designs of his enemy, . 
mainly because of the loyal support accorded him ' 
by the people of Galilee. i 

We do not know the gravamen of the charge preferred against ^ 
Josephus. In Galilee, John denounced him as a traitor to the 
national cause fiJJ ii. 694), while in Jerusalem the same accuser 
contended that he had the ambitions of a t 3 'rant, and that he 
ought to he dismissed from office before he became too powerful, 
as otherwise there was a danger of his coming to Jerusalem 
and setting up a despotic government (BJ ii. 626; Vit, 193>— an 
entirely different accusation, and one which practically means 
nothing. But, as J osephus is far from impartial in his narrative, 
it is highly probable that other and move serious grievances 
were brought against him. It would appear that he was no 
very enterprising or successful general, and showed dilatoriness 
in many things. He was specially at fault in allowing Sepphoris, 
one of ills commanding positions, to fall into the hands of the 
enemy (BJ U. 674, 646), and probably In other ways laid him* 
self open to criticism. Whatever the truth may have been in 
these matters, it is clear that the dissensions with John of 
Gischala and others were anything but favourable to the pre- 
parations and defences being made by the Galilseans in view of 
the imminent attack of the Bomans. 

In the spring of A.D. 67, immediately after 
Sepphoris had been occupied and the surrounding 
country devastated by an advance guard of the 
Komau army under Placidus, Vespasian, the legate 
of Nero, pressed forwards from rtolemaia with a 
large force. Josephus fell back upon Tiberias, and 
from there sent couriers to Jerusalem, demanding 
either that eftective reinforcements should be 
granted him or that peace should be concluded. He 
seems to have felt that his position in Tiberias 
was insecure, for, when be heard of Vespasian’s 
advance against Jotapata, he marched thither, and 
gained admission before the investment was com- 
plete {8 til June, A.i>. 67). But he had little hope, 
as he says [BJ hi, 193 f . ), of making a stand here, 
and accordingly made un hia mind to escape from 
the besieged town togetiier with some of his more 
eminent^ colleagues. The inhabitants, however, 
forced him to remain, so that he continued to direct 
the defence until the place succumbed to a night 
attack, 20th July, A.D. 67. While the Homans 
were putting all to the sword, Josephus, along 
with forty others, men and women, saved himself 
by hiding in a cavern difficult of access. This 
place of concealment having been discovered, 
Vespasian, acting through the tribune iJlicanor, 
with whom Josephus was personally acquainted, 
offered him the privilege of asking mercy, and 
after some consideration, he consented. 

His companions, however, would not hear of sub- 
mitting to Rome, and gave Josephus the choice of 
committing suicide or dying at their hands ; but at 
his suggestion they determmed to kill one another 
in a certain order determined hy lot, and the cast 
of fortune left as the last survivors Josephus and 
another, whom he had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing to join him in accepting the Roman clemency. 
We may venture to assert that the transaction 
cannot have been quite as he describes it, for 
among those whom ne claims to have outwitted 
Were persons by no means so simple as his narra- 
tive implies (Bj iii. 342). 

After this act of submission, Josephus was brought 
before Vespasian, who had him put in irons, \nth 
a view to his being sent to Nero at Borne. The 
prisoner now asked for a special interview with 
the commander, at which he announced to Ves- 
pasian that the imperial throne would shortly be 
his. Vespasian was at first inclined to deprecate 
snch language, but, having learned that Josephus 
had previously shown himself something of a 
prophet, he took a different attitude. The captive 
still remained in bonds, indeed, hut he was well 
treated, and^ at all events nothing more was said 
about his being sent to Borne. 

Suetonius hm a stsatement not unlike this, ffionfeh differing In 
details, namely that Josephus firmly maintained, when put in 
dunince, that Vespasian, would soou liberate him again, but as 
the Emperor (Sueton. Faspos. 6 j Dio Oaas. Ixvi. 1), The pre- 
diction ol Josephus must, thersfore, have been known to other 


historians of the period. In point of fact, premonitions and 
prophecies were at that time fully credited and seriously 
regarded among: all classes, and it is by no means unlikely that 
Josephus in hia precarious situation should have ventured to 
make such a prediction— hazardous though it was. He vaunts 
bis prophetic gift, and seems to have believed that God had 
specially favoured him and revealed the future to him (BJ iii. 
351 f., 4051, Vit. 208). In any case, the special favour shown 
to him by Vespasian seems to prove that the Emperor felt in 
some sense indebted to him. 

Vespasian was proclaimed Emperor in Alexandria 
on the 1st, then at Caesarea on the 3rd, of July, 
A.D. 69, and Josephus was at once set free (BJ 
iv. 623 ffl ). He accompanied the Emperor to Egypt, 
and in the spring of A.D. 70 joined Titus in his 
march towards Jerusalem. He was present during 
the whole siege, acting at the headquarters of 
Titus as interpreter and commissioner, knowing 
both the land and the language, and thus taking 
service with the Romans against his own country- 
men (CA i. 48 f.). More than once, as he tells us, 
he unsuccessfully advised his people to abandon 
their futile resistance (BJ v. 114, 261, 361 iff, vi. 
94 ff., 118 f,, 365) ; on one occasion, indeed, a stone 
was hurled at him and he was severely injured {BJ 
V. 641), for the insurgents regarded him as a rene- 
gade and a traitor {BJ iii. 438). When the city 
fell, he was able to save a number of prisoners, 
including his own brother, and to rescue some 
sacred writings {Vit 417 f.), and he then accom- 
panied Titus to Rome and took part in the Jewish 
Trinmph. Thereafter he permanently resided in 
the capital. Vespasian allowed him to occupy 
his own previous dwelling, and panted him a 
pension and the right of citizenriiip. He now 
took the name Flavius Josephus. This gracious 
treatment was continued by Titus, as also by 
Bomitian and the Empress Bomitia. Josephus 
likewise enjoyed the friendship of Agripoa ii. and 
his household ( Vit. 364), and it is probabfb that he 
kept in touch with eminent Jews in Alexandria 
and other places, as well as with the Adiabenian 
chiefs who lived in Rome {BJ vi. 356, vii. 44Z). 

His wealth must have been considerable, for hia depreciated 
lands near Jerusalem had been taken by Titus in excbangfe for 
better situated properties, and Vespasian supplemented TBs 
annual allowance by the gift of another estate in Judaea, which, 
again, was exempted from taxes by Domitian. He was several 
times married ; hb first wife had remained in Jerusalem, and 
was among the besieged (BJ v. 419). Vespasian subsequently 
gave him a girl-captive, who, however, deserted him in Egypt ; 
thereupon he married a third wife at Alexandria, and by her 
had three children, one of whom, a son named Hyrcanus, was 
still living in A.n. 94. Josephus had this marriage annulled in 
Rome, and then took to wife one of his own race, a woman of 
good family belonging to Crete, who bore him two children, 
Justus and Simonides (Vit. 414 f., 426 f.). The latter, who had 
the surname Agrippa, Is believed by K. Zangemeister to be the 
M. Flavius Agrippa mentioned in an inscription found in 
Caesarea (ZDPVAn. 118901 26). 

The outward circumstances of Josephus were 
thus fairly propitious. True, his good fortune was 
not altogether unbroken. He was hated, and more 
than once legally indicted, hy his countrymen, 
notabli^ ^ certain Jonathan, who had raised 
some disturbance in Gyrene, and who, having been 
brought to Rome, denounced Josephus and other 
leading Jews as the instigators and abettors of the 
rebellion. Similar things occurred under Titus 
and Bomitian {BJ vii. 448 f.; Vit. 423 f., 429). 
But Josephus was always able to clear himself, 
and retamed the favour of the three Flavian 
Emperors to the last. Among his patrons was also 
the Emperoris freedman, Epaphroditua, to whom 
he dedicated his later writings. 

Tlie identity of this Epaphroditus la a disputed point. Some 
scholars, among whom is E. Schilrer, identify him with the 
grammarian of the same name mentioned by Suidas (s.v. 
Eira4>poSiro-F>>- an opinion with which the present writer cannot 
agree. Josephus eulogIziMf his friend as one who administered 
affairs of the utmost importance, and who had experienced 
numerous changes of fortune ; or* f^kv avrh^ 

ofuKiitrai vp^yaatri KaX ri^j(tUf frokvrpiirmsj iv avratri fii Gavfiaar^v 

6vtr«ta>r €7r4Sei$aju,evoy kou irpocUpvfftv a/iergs o-fUsraKiv-riTOV 
(A,J i. 8)— statements wmch apply, not to the grammarian and 
scholar, but rather to ttie freedman, who had preriously been 
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in the service of Nero, md who, under Domitian, acted as chief 
of the high and powerful royal office ah epistulis. He was dis- 
missed in A.D. 95, and executed shortly after wards (Sueton. DomiL 
14 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). The identification of Epaphroditus 
is a matter of importance for the chronology of the writings 
of Josephus <c5f. Prosopographia Imper. jRom», Berlin, 1897-08, 
ii. 86). 

We cannot say when Josephus died. For us 
his life comes to an end with his writings, and 
these do not carry us beyond the reign of Bomitian. 
We may surmise, if we care, with H. Bodwell 
(Dissertationes in Irenceum, Oxford, 1689, p. 468), 
that he did not survive Bomitian, and that lie was 
involved in the fall of his patron Epaphroditus, or 
fell a victim to the suspicion manifested by the 
Emperor in his last days, 

2. Works. — We have seen that Josephus spent 
the later portion of his life, from A.D. 71, in Borne, 
and it was here that presently lie entered upon his 
literary career. His object was to give the Greeks 
— a term which probably also covers the educated 
classes among the Bomans— a more thorough know- 
ledge of his own peojile, and especially of their 
history and their religion. He accordingly wrote 
in Greek, which he had doubtless learned while in 
his native country, and, as he tells us himself 
{CA i. 50 ; AJ xx. 263), he guarded against defects 
in style by consulting writers of experience. It is 
certain that he also had some knowledge of Latin, 
and in one passage he quotes Livy {AJ xiv. 68 ; ef, 
xix. 270). 

(a) His first work was the History of the Jewish 
War {*l(rropla rod 'louSaircoD iro'X^fioVf de Bello 
Judaico ) — ^to give the title which he himself chose, 
thoimli the MSS show a preference for rr^pl dXw(rews 
{de GapHvitate), which also appears quite early in 
Christian literature, and is, indeed, used by Origen 
{Selecta in ThrenoSi iv. 14 [PG xiii. 656]). In tnis 
work Josephus tells the story of the Jewish in- 
surrection an which he had taken part, first on the 
national, then on the imperial, side. The book 
was written after the dedication of the temple of 
Pax (A.D. 76), and a little before the death of 
Vespasian (A.D. 79) {BJ vii. 158 f.j Vit. 381; CA 
i. 60). As Josephus says in his preface, however, 
he was not the first to write a history of the war. 

An account o! it had been given immediately after ita termi- 
nation in connexion with the domestic wars which followed 
the death of Nero ; it had also been the subject of more than 
one monograph, and it engaged the attention of historians 
subsequent to Josephus. One of the earlier narratives was 
composed by a certain Antonius Julianus, who likewise took 
part in the war, and was for a time procurator of Judasa 
(Minuc. Felix, Octavius, xxxiil. 4 ; BJ" vL 238). Josephus himself 
had previously written an Aramaic account (now lost) of the 
wajr for the use of bis own people in the East, and it was only 
after the completion of this that he resolved to make his candid 
narrative accessible also to the Romans and the Oreeks {BJ 
1. 1 ff.). No part of this Aramaic record has come down to us, 
and we are, therefore, not in a posiWon to fix its relation to the 
extant Greek narrative. The latter was probably a complete 
recast, constructed on a more comprehensive plan. A S 3 n'iac 
version of bk. vi. of the BJ is preserved in the Peshitta, the 
Syriac OT (ed. A. M. Oeriani, Mian, 1876-80). This is not, 
however, as some have supposed, a survival of the original 
Aramaic work, hut rather a translation from our present 
Greek text, as is clearly proved by its erroneous renderings 
{FI, Josephi Opera, ed. Niese, vi. p. xxi). 

In bis preface to the BJ, Josephus proposes, by 
means ol a true and straightforward chTonicle, to 
hiing Ms readers to a better understanding of the 
Jew&h people and of the insurrection. 

He then proceeds to give a brief abstract of the work, and 
opens his narrative (i. 81) with an account of the Hacoahmn 
rising. The first third of the book is entirely devoted to the 
period between that event and the outbreak of the revolt 
against Rome 66). Then comes the revolt itself : first, its 
beginnings (iL 270); then the campaigns of Vespasian in a.d. 
67^9 (ili* and iv.); the investment and capture of Jerusalem 
fy. and vi.) ; and, lastly (viu), the final passages of the conflict, 
down to the taking of Masada Ca.d. 72), and the Jewish disturb- 
ances in Egypt and CSyrene. His tone is naturally that of a 
Jewish patriot ; Josephus modifies or suppresses many of the 
sinister things laid to their charge, such as the brigandage 
practised in the later Hosmomoan period, from which all the 
neighbouring peoples suffered so much (Strabo, pp. 761, 768 ; 
Diodorus, xl. 2 ; Justin, xi#. ii, 4 ). 


As regards the war itself, Jo.seplms is chiefly 
concerned to show that the Jewish people, and the 
aristocracy in particular, were in no wise to blame 
forit, and that its real instigators were certain fanat- 
ical zealots, who tyrannized over the people and 
coerced them into mutiny. Some degree of blame, 
no doubt, rested upon Cestius Gallus, the com- 
missioner for Syria, who might have stamped out 
the rebellion at the outset had he only adopted 
vigorous measures and not weakly given way (ii. 
633 tf.). Nevertheless, the truly guilty parties 
were the zealots, who remained irreconcilable to 
the last, and repeatedly rejected the generous 
terms of peace proposed by Titus. These in- 
transigents were no longer to he counted Jews at 
all : they had despised the Law and outraged all 
righteousness; they had desecrated the Temple, 
with the result that God was not on their side, but 
vouchsafed His presence to the Boman armies, 
whose vengeance He permitted to be fully wreaked 
upon His own people {BJ iii. 293, v. 444, 662, vii. 
3271). 

We must conclude, from Josephus’s o^vn account, 
that this presentation is one-sided and unjust, for 
a large jDroportion of the Jewish people were heart 
and soul in favour of rebellion ; we see in his per- 
version of the facts, however, the real explanation 
of his attitude and of his defection to Borne. He 
admires the Bomans, particularly their martial 
virtues, their military organization, and their learn- 
ing {BJ ii. 677 m, iil 70 it, 116 iff., v. 47 fl’.). His 
personal situation naturally leads him to accord 
special praise to Vespasian and his house. He 
tells Tx&{Vit, 361) that he submitted his narrative 
to Titus, and that the latter impressed his seal 
upon it and gave orders that it should be published 
and placed in the public library. It would be a 
mist^e, however, to regard the work as being on 
that account an official chronicle. Josepbus 
certainly had no Government commission for his 
task, but wrote entirely on his own initiative. He 
occasionally alters or distorts his facts to suit his 
royal jpatrons. A significant instance of this ap- 
pears xn his narrative regarding the destruction of 
the Temple. 

He informs us that Tifcus was In no way to blame for the 
firing of the buildli^, as that prince had decreed in a council 
of war that it should be spared : but the order was forgotten 
amidst the exasperation and vehemence of the soldiery, and 
the sanctuary was given to the flames {BJ vi, 236 ff.). Another 
report, probably traceable to Tacitus, tells a very different stow, 
via. that Titus gave express orders that the sanctuary should 
be destroyed (sulpicius Severus, Ohrm, ii. xxx. 6; Oroslus, 
vn, lx, 6 ; cf. J, Bemays, Gesammelts Ahhmdt, Berlin, 1886, 
ii. X69)— a statement to which unquestionably me preference 
must be given. Similarly, in comparison with a still extant 
narrative in >vhich Tacitus {Hist, fi. 74 f.) tells of Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne, the account of the same event given 
by Josephus {BJ iv. 688 ff.) is very unsatisfactory, both from its 
excesrive adulation of the Emperor and from its suppression of 
Important facta. 

Josephus likewise knows how to mingle self- 
approbation with his laudations of the Emperor 
and his family. In particular, he seeks to place 
his own martial performances in the beat light. 

He gives a full description of the way in which he so 
cleverly brought to naught the schemes of his opponents in 
Galilee (ii. 699 ff., 62Sff,h and of the various stratagems and 
meatia of defence which he employed against the Romans in 
iheir beleaguennent of Jotapata (iii. 171 ft.), and speaks of the 
high esteem and admiration which these things evoked among 
the Romans (BJ iU. 840, 848, 898). 

Further, the deUneaUon is steeped In rhetoric* In accord- 
ance with the style then in vogue in the writing of history, and 
decked with every ornament and artifice of eloquence. Reports 
In the direct oration are very copious and sometimes run to 
a great length : we listen to Herod (BJ i. 373 ff.), Annas the 
high priest, Jesus, Simon the Idumajan (iv. 163, 238, 271), Titus 
several times (e.g, iii, 472), Josephus himself (iil. 362, r. 362 fl., 
vi. 96 f.), and, finally, Eleazar, In a memorable speech in Masada 
(vii, 822 ff.). The longest and most finished speech of all is that 
of King Agrippa n., delivered In Jerusalem just before the out- 
break of the revolt (ii. 345). Moreover, tlie historian has grafted 
upon his narrative tales and anecdotes of all sorts, such as the 
Story of Judas Uie Essene (i. 781.); he also recounts various; 
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and occasionally amazing:, exploits of war, performed by indi- 
viduals, both Romans and Jews ; he tells of remarkable natural 
phenomena, such as the river Belos (ii, 189), the Sabbatic river 
(the Sarabation of Rabbinical Judaism ; see JE x. [19063 681-683) 
that flows only every seventh day (vii. 96), and the root Baaras 
(rii. 180f.)l and, finally, he specifies the various omens which 
heralded various events (vi» 288). Considerable space is devoted 
to description— e.g'., of the land of Jud«a, the Dead Sea, the 
city of Jerusalem, and the Temple {BJ iii. 85, iv. 476 ff., v. 
136 ff.)- He explicitly states that he has no wish to practise 
the restraint which in other circumstances is appropriate to the 
historian {BJ i. 11 f., v. 19 f.), and he frequently gives eloquent 
expression to his feelings— his sorrow over the fall of the Holy 
City and the Temple, his horror at the enormities of the zealots, 
and his sympathy with his besieged compatriots. Rhetoric of 
this type, moreover, readily lends itself to exa^eration, in 
which Josephus is quite at home. We instance his description 
of the famine in the besieged city (bks. v. and vi.), which 
reaches its climax in the well-known story of the woman who 
kills and eats her own child (vi. 193 fi.)* Another example is 
found in iii. 245, where he relates that a certain Jew had his 
head struck off by a projectile and carried to a distance of 
1800 feet. Josephus affects large numbers, and makes no claim 
to accuracy in regard to them. Of the numerous instances 
that might be given we content ourselves with the following : 
he puts the number of those who perished during the siege at 
1,100,000 (vi. 420 ; cf, v. 667), while, according to Tacitus, the 
entire multitude of the besieged numbered 600,000 at most 
(Hist. V. 13). 

As to the sources from which Josephus drew his 
materials, we are left to mere con^'ecture, as he 
gives us no information on the subjeet. For the 
main portion of his work, the history of the re- 
bellion, he could draw upon his own experience, 
and sometimes even upon what he had actually 
witnessed. He may also have been, and probably 
was, indebted to some of the earlier accounts noted 
above— an inference suggested by t^e occasional 
similarity between his work and that of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, Eist, v. 6 f. )1 BJ iv. 476, ii. 189 j Hist, v. 
13 II BJ vi. 288 ff. , 312 f . ). As, however, these earlier 
accounts have almost entirely disappeared, we can 
say no more on the matter. Josephus afterwards 
states {CA i. 49) that he kept a record of events 
during the siege of Jerusalem, but this does not 
seem very credible. His narrative of the war has 
been manifestly drawn up chiefly from the Koman 
point of view. Of the insurgent side he knows 
very little; his knowledge of events in Jeru- 
salem before the siege does not go beyond what 
might have been learned among the Homans them- 
selves. 


kind is now a superfluity, as other writers had 
been in the field {AJ i. 6 ; j 5J i. 17). The project 
of writing the AJ must, therefore, have been a 
later inspiration. 

As in tlie BJ^ so in the A*/, the object of Josephus 
is to furnish the Hellenes with an accurate de- 
lineation of Israeli tic and Jewish history, in place 
of the misrepresentations of unfriendly or male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It must be admitted that the knowledge possessed by educated 
people of the day in regard to the remoter past of the Jews was 
as meagre as it was inaccurate (cf. T. Eeinach, jPeajfes d’atiteurs 
greca et romains relatifs au jitdaUine, Paris, 1896). The interest 
of the Greeks was practically confined to Moses, the Laws, and 
the Temple, and at best their ideas of the history of Israel in its 
entirety were of the vaguest. Current tales about the Jews, 
some of which, such as that given by Tacitus, Hist. v. 6, were 
altogether fabulous, had mostly passed through Egyptian hands. 
In Egypt, as is well known, there was from an early period a 
large Jewish population, and it was in Egypt that investigators 
first began to interest themselves in the past history of the Jews, 
although In an altogether hostile spirit. The conflict between 
Jews and Greeks was not confined to Egypt, but spread to the 
adjacent country of Gyrene. Similarly in Syria, from Maccabaean 
times at least, the two peoples were constantly at feud, and this 
mutual hostility diffused itself through almost every region 
where Jew and Greek dwelt together, their respective material 
interests often contributing largely to the strife. The Greek 
antagonism to the Jews found expression also in literature, 
leading to vehement attacks upon both their personal char- 
acteristics and their national history. In these circumstances 
Josephus thought it incumbent upon him to give a faithful 
account of his people's history, in order to disabuse the minds 
of men, and especially of the Greelcs, for here again it is the 
Greeks for whom he writes (AJ i. 5 f., xvi. 174, xx. 262). 

Josephus was not the first Jew to undertake the 
task of systematizing OT history. To say nothing 
of the Septuagint, other works of a similar kind 
had already ^peared in the field of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Some of these were known to J os^hus, 
and of their authors he names Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemus, and the elder Philo {OA i. 218; cf. BJ 
i. 17). 

It would appear that the Alexandrian works referred to had 
not met with much acceptance among the Greeks, their unin- 
viting form being in part responsible. Moreover, none of them 
had gone beyond the period covered by the canonical Scriptures, 
while Josephus carries his narrative down to his own time — to 
the beginning of the rebellion, in fact. His work, accordingly, 
was much more complete, and harmonized with the taste of hia 
time. The result was that it drove its predecessors from the 
field, so that, save for a few fragments, they have utterly 
perished. 


It Ib of interest to note that the chronological references are 
given, not according to the Roman, but according to a Syro- 
Maoedoniah calendar, which had been adjusted to the Julian 
reckoning, and exactly corresponds with the calendar of Tyre 
known to ua from the Hemerologia. We might perhaps infer 
from this that the dates given by Josephus were obteined from 
a Syrian Greek soldier in the Roman camp; or it is possible 
that he transferred them from his original Aramaic narrative. 

For the first part of the J5J, embracing the earlier history of 
the Jews, he must have been dependent upon older works ; but, 
as, apart from the books of the Maccabees, which he appears not 
to have used here, a native Jewish chronicle can hardly have 
existed, Josephus probably excerpted from works in general 
history such passages as related to his own nation. In this 
connexion the name of JiTicoIaus of Damascus is the first to 
suggest Itself — the writer whose chronicle extends till about the 
close of Herod's reign ; but, as Josephus occasionally diverges 
from him, he must have drawn upon other sources sus well. The 
history of Herod in the BJ gives us the impression of being a 
special composition, and reads almost like an encomium. It 
was doubtless composed by Josephus himself with a view to its 
iiwerfcion in his work. For the following period, till the begin- 
ning of the insurrection, he must have relied mainly upon extant 
Roman historical works, though he made many additions of his 
own, such as the description of the three Jewish sects (ii. 


{b) The second outstanding work of Josephus is 
the An4fiQuiti^ {* ApxatoXoylctlovSaXicbi Antiquitates 
J‘udoiAcm)i which embraces in its twenty books the 
whole history of his people from the creation of the 
vvorid to the heginuing of the revolt (a.b. 66), and 
which was completed and published in the 13th 
year of Bomitian, i,e, A.D. 93-94 (AJ xx. 267)— a 
numbei: of years after the BJ, He tells ns that 
long before, whUe engaged with the he had 
entertained the idea of writing such a b<mk ; but 
this sUtement is hejited % the preface to the 
m which it is e:3tpresmy said that a .^ork, of that 


He acquaints us with the purpose of his book in 
the preface {AJi, Iff.). In regard to the earlier 
period, he proposes to relate faithfully the history 
of the Jews as given in. the Scriptures, and these 
he follows stage by stage from Genesis to Esther. 
He was admittedly the jfirst to note the constituent 
elements of the Scriptures, ie, the OT canon, 
which, according to him, embraces twenty-two 
books, viz. the five books of Moses, thirteen books 
from the following epoch terminating with the 
reign of Artaxerxes i., and four books of Songs 
ana Proverbs (CA i. 39 f,). Naturally, he avails 
himself mainly of the historical books, but he 
supplements these from theprophets Nahum, Jonah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. He makes 
explicit mention likewise of the poetical writings of 
David and Solomon as well as Haggai and Zechariah 
(AJ vii. 305, viii. 44, ix. 206 ff'., ^9, x, 32 f., 78 f., 
264 ff., xi. 96). He is silent regarding Job, though 
it does not follow that he did not know of that 
work. We may assume, in fact, that his OT was, 
in its component parts, the same as we have it 
to-day. 

To judge from what is said in the introduction and from other 
passages, he used the original Hebrew, and himself translated 
this into Qredk, being acquainted with, and having recourse to, 
the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch alone ; at all events he 
makes no mention of a Greek translation of any other portion 
(AJ i. 7ff., x. 218; <7A i. 66), It is an Interesting but difficult 
problem to determine ve-hich text he used. Ilis work is in a 
senseour earliest authority in this field, and Is of no little vajue 
for the history of the OT text. It sometimes happens, as in. AJ 
vi. 16, 1|hat he alone has preserved the genuine tradition. 

It was recognized long ago, however, that Josephus in most 
canes follows the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew text. Hr 
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resorts not only to its phraseology, but also to its explanations 
and iuter|iretations. Thus, his reckoning of the time that 
elapsed between the Creation and the Flood, viz. 2202 years, 
approximates closely to that of the Greek text, but differs widely 
from that of the Hebrew {AJ i. 82) ; he follows the Septuagint, 
not the original, in computing the period of Israel’s residence in 
Egypt at 215 years (ii. 318), though he is not always consistent 
on this point (I 186) { while, again, he repeats the strange mis- 
take of the Septuagint in 1 S (1 K) 268, where, confusing the 
proper name Kalgb with K6lSb, ‘ a dog,’ it makes Nabal theCalcb- 
ite a Cynic (vi. 298). He relates the history of Ezra according 
to the recent Greek veision known as 1 Esdras, and the Esther 
which he used contained the additions found only in the Greek. 
According to the investigations of Mez (Die Bibel dee Jos^hue) 
in regard to Judges and Samuel, the text he used was that of 
the so-called Lucianio recension, to which he is, therefore, the 
earliest witness. Nevertheless, be occasionally, as in AJ i. 151. 
224, resorts to the Hebrew, where he adopts the place-names 
Ur in Ohaldsea and Mount Moriah ; he follows the original also 
throughout Joshua (AJ v.). All this prompts the inquiry 
whether Josephus really knew Hebrew, as some believe, though 
it is also denied. The present writer is of opinion that we have 
not sufficient evidence finally to decide this question, though, as 
Josephus plumes himself on being one of tHe most learnea men 
among the Jews (AJ xx. 268), we need hardly hesitate to credit 
him with some knowledge of the ancient tongue. At the same 
time it should be observed that he makes no distinction between 
Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular of his day, and it is at least 
conceivable that on occasion he read the Scriptures through 
the medium of an Aramaic paraphrase, i.e. a Targum. Special 
mention is also due to his readings of proper names, in which 
he often differs widely from the Septuagint, and sometimes 
approximates to the Massoretic pronunciation ; e.g.^ he writes, 
not Nftie or Nwcov, but Nwxov ; not PofioAta, but ’O0Ata ; not 
2<S«>{tav, bub Sax^tay. It is clear that Josephus represents a 
pronunciation which differs materially from that generally in 
use. 

Josephus’s rendering of the Scripture narrative 
is, on fiis own showing, anything hut a mere para- 
phrase, without suj)piement or abridgment. He 
threads his recital with the additions and explana- 
tions which had been grafted by the exegetes, 
and especially the Hellenistic interpreters of Alex- 
andria, upon Doth the historical and the legislative 
portions. He has thus used the Haggada as well 
as the Halakha. The latter appears mainly in his 
description of the Mosaic legislation (AJ iv. 
199 ff.), while HaggSdic elements, legends, etc., 
occur with special frequency in bk. i., as the 
patriarchal tradition given there readily lent 
itself to such supplementary or explanatory 
matter. 

As an instance of this we may refer to the table of nations 
given in Gn 10, which Josephus harmonized with the geo- 
graphical ideas of his day (A J i. 122 ff.). A legendary addition 
IS found in i. 69 f., where, in confonnity with Bab. traditions, she 
tells us that the descendants of Seth erected two memorial 
pillars just before the Flood, in order that the sciences and 
Inventions of the day might remain on record for future genera- 
tions, Perhaps the most remarkable insertion of all is that 
narrating the campaign which Moses, as an Egyptian prince, 
conducted against the Ethiopians, and which was brought to a 
close by his marriage with the daughter of the Ethiopian king 
(AJ ti, 288 ff.; for Jewish midrashim cf. JJB ix. [1906] 48>. 
This is really an attempt to solve the difficulty of the Oushite 
wife of Moses mentioned in Nu 12i, 

We cannot always identify the sources from 
which he drew such things, but he certainly reveals 
a close affinity with noted Hellenists, such as 
Demetrius and Eupolemus. Philo the Younger, 
the most celebrated of all Hellenistic writers, was 
likewise not unknown to Josephus, who, however* 
does not cniote from him, but merely mentions him 
as the spokesman of the Jewish deputation to the 
Emperor Gains [AJ xviii, 259). He applies, in 
common with Philo, the allegorical method of 
interpretation — e.g,, in his oescription of the 
Tabernacle and other institutions of Hie Jewish 
cultus (AJ iii. ISO ffi j cf. Philo, ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, ii. 150); according to AJ i. 24, 
Moses himself in some cases wrote ^egorically. A 
similar correspondence appears in the narrative of 
Balaam, as given in AJ iv. 126 if. , and Philo, ii. 
127 f., respectively. 

In, many other matters, however, Josephus and PhUo differ 
widely ; uie history of Moses, for Instance, is reproduced by 
Josephus In a form quite unlike that given by Philo. Some 
would trace back the Ethiopian campal^ Just mentioned to 
Artapanus ; but while that writer aloes tell (ap, Eusebius, 
Prap4 JSpung, ix. 27) of a wwr w^ed by Moses against the 


Ethiopians, he has in mind a different event altogether, so that 
the theory of Josephus having borrowed from him is out of the 

S uestion. In brief, the enlargements and importations of 
osephus cannot be definitely assigned to their respective 
sources. In all probability he had at command a substantial 
quantity of exegetio materials, including oral traditions, and 
chose what suited his purpose. It would appear as if in 
many of his sources text and tradition had already been fused 
together. 

His chronology of the Old Testament period 
presents considerable difficulties. He expanded 
the chronological references of the Scriptures into 
a system. Thus BJ contains calculations running 
back from the destruction of Jerusaleni by Titus 
to the days of Abraham (vi. 268, 435 ffi), and in the 
AJ the system is recast and carried out in its several 
parts (i. 82tf., 148 f., ii, 318, vii. 66, 68, viii. 61 f., 
IX. 280, X. 143, 147, xi. 112, xx. 230 ff.). In this he 
is probably following the example of Hellenistic 
experts, two of whom, Demetrius and Eupolemus, 
had won some repute as chronologists. 

The details of his system are often inconsistent with each 
other. Such discrepancies have been explained on the theory 
that Josephus, usin]^ a variety of documents, followed now one 
and now another, without calculating for himself. Objections 
have been brought against this view faj Destinon , who shows that 
Josephus obtained some, at least, of his results by computations 
based upon his owm narrative ; but, even so, bis discrepancies 
are not all removed. Further, while we must certainly bear in 
mind that the MSS themselves manifest considerable variation 
in regard to chronology, and that many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies may be due to copyists* errors, and may be eliminated 
by conjecture, this expedient should be adopted only with the 
greatest care, and, when all is done, difficulties still remain. 
On the whole it seems impossible to deduce from Josephus a 
consistent system of chronology, or even to show that he had 
one, and in this respect his work ia of a somewhat careless 
kind. 

The personal standpoint of Josephus is fixed by 
his religion and his position in life ; he is a Jew, a 
priest, and a Pharisee. History teaches, in his 
pinion, that prosperity attends those who fear 
(xod, while the godless and the disobedient are 
duly punished (aJ i. 14, 20, xx. 48, 89). He is 
convinced that the world is ordered by divine 
providence ; in a noteworthy passage (AJ x, 277 f.) 
he denounces the Epicureans, whom he puts on a 
level with the Baaducees, while the Pharisees 
correspond to the Stoics (Vit 12). His views re- 
garding God, destiny, and the human soul are in 
line with Pharisaic teaching, as appears also from 
the BJ{y, 376 ff., vi. 267, 310, iii. 374, vii 341), 
although he occasionally dilutes his Judaism with 
the conceptions of Greek philosophy, even showing 
some inclination towards pantheism (AJ vi. 230, 
viii 107). Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
Josephus is no lorical theologian or philosopher, 
but xs concerned, above all, to make Jewish history 
and Jewish character intelligible to the Greeks, 
and at the same time to present these things in 
the most favourable light. He accordingly takes 
pains to remove or to palliate the more sinister 
or repulsive elements, to bring the marvellous 
within the bounds of credibility, and to overlay 
the OT history with a Hellenio gloss. 

I Abraham appears as a reformer of religion and science, 
as the founder of monotheism, and even as the pioneer of 
astronomy and arithmetic in Egypt UlJ 1. 1641, 166 1). 
Josephus speaks of the Psalms of King David very much as if 
they were the productions of a Greek lyrical poet (vii. 306). 
The terebinth at Mamre he helleniz^ as ‘Oyvyta 3 qv?, the 
Ogygian oak (1. 186), and, similarly, the altar which Moses set 
up after his victory over the Amafekltes is said to have been 
dedicated to the God of Victory, 0ebv vtic<uov (iii. 60)— an idea of 
which there ia no trace in Ex 17i5. When Josephus ascribes 
to Moses two works, viz. Politeia and ATomot (iv. 194, 196, 
302), It is manifest that he has “in his mind the two great 
works of Plato bearing these namea—the law-giver being the 
precursor of the philosopher. It is likewise from Plato (Ju^g, 
lii. 676 ff.) that Josephus borrows the account of men's descent 
from the hills to the plains after the Flood (A J i. 109) ; and the 
patriarchal history in bk. 1. affords, on the whole, the most 
numerous and the clearest instances of his helleniring and 
modemizlDg methods. He mokes no mention of the worship of 
the golden calf ; he transforms Into statues the golden tumours 
offered by the Philistines to their idols (vi. 10 ; of. 1 S fl E3 6*), 
and the 100 pra^tia of the Philistines which Darid was 
required to bring to Saul into 600 heads (vi. 201 ; ct 1 8 CL ICJ 
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seeking in this way to modify or expunge the speciflcally 
Jewish features of the narrative. Closely connected herewith 
is his attempt bo meet the attacks and aspersions commonly 
made -upon the Jews, or upon Moses and his laws (i, 16, ii. 177, 
iii. 179. 265, vii. 116 ff, ; cf. xiv. 187). 

In order to invest the Mosaic legislation with 
a character of extraordinary humaneness and 
clemency, Josephus does not scruple to supplement 
the traditional text with enlargements of nis own 
(iv. 207, 234) ; and to win the suiirages of Hellemam 
he intersperses the confirmatory testimonies _ of 
secular historians. Of these the most outstanding 
are Herodotus {AJ viii* 167, 253, 260), the Annals 
of Tyre (viii. 144 C, 324, ix. 283 1), Berossus (i. 93, 
107, 168, X. 20, 34, 219), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistox (i. 240), and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (L 94, 108, 16911., vii. 101 ff.), all 
noted and distinguished names. 

With the hook of Esther and the period of 
Artaxerxes, Josephus reaches the end of the OT nar- 
rative (xi. 296), and this marks the beginning of 
the second section of the A J. At the very outset a 
lacuna occurs in the tradition, which extends to the 
time of the Maccabaean revolt. Eor this interval 
of three centuries, embracing the reigns of Alex- 
ander, the early Ptolemys, and the Seleucidse, 
Josephus had only disconnected legends of later 
Alexandrian origin. 

'There is, first of aJl, the visit of Alexander to Jeniealera, with 
all that preceded and followed it (xi. 297 S.), lor the account of 
whicli Josephus is indebted to m apocryphal work which was 
of later date, at aU events, than the Book of Daniel (xi. S37). 
For the narrative of the Seventy and their translation of the 
Mosaic law-books (xU. 11-118) his authority was the still 
extant Letter of Arlsteaa, while the sections which follow, 
embracing the semMegendiary narratives of Antiochusthe Great 
and the Jews Josephus and Hyrcanus(xii. 1S7 ff., 155 ff.), appear 
to have had a eimllar source. 


The beginning of a new era for the Jews is really 
marked by the Maccabaean rising: it was then 
that they took their place in universal history, 
and came within the range of Greek writers, so 
that we have firm historical ground beneath our 
feet. The basis of the Maccabsean histo^ as given 
by Josephus is 1 Mac. {AJ xii. 242-xm. 212), for 
the existence of which work he is our earliest 


authority; he is of no small importance also for 
its textual critioism • but Ms use of it extends only 
to the death of Jonathan, the later portion (13®^®*) 
apparently being of no service to him as a source. 
Various explanarions of this fact may be offered. Destinon 

S ute forward the theory that the 1 Mac, used by Josephus was 
ifferent from ours, and that the final aection, embracing the 
period of Simon, had nob as yet been added. To the present 
writer, however, it seems more probable that Josephus die- 
csarded 1 Mac. at the point where it narrates the death of 
Jonathan because he now wished to work upon the basis of his 
own earlier account in the ; for there are facts to show ^at, 
while he did not use the concluding part of 1 Mac., he was 
certainly acquainted with it. Of 2 Jdao, he seems to have had 
no knowledge ; but it is, nevertheless, probable that he was 
indebted directly or indirectly to its source, viaj. Jason of Oyrene, 
for some of his materials, AJ xii. 257 fl., e.p., has no corre- 
gpondlngjpassage in 1 Mac., but it has points of contact with 
2 Mac. fiS, and, therefore, probably emanates from Jason, 
Another such insertion is found in xiii. 62— an account of the 
temple of Oniaa In Egypt. Further, in the narrative of 1 Mac., 
J osephus has made some alterations of his own : thus, to take a 
special instance, he asserts that Judas Maccabaeus was high 
priest — a statement that carries other changes in its train. He 
has also transferred some materials from his own previous work, 
the AJ, so that, taken all in all, his diveigencdea from 1 Mac. 
are by no means inconsiderable. Finally, mention must he 
made of another characteristic of the AJ, vix. hostility to the 
Samaritans— a feature not found in the older writings, and 
first brought into relief by Josephus. This attitude is not con- 
fined to nis record of the Macscabsean period, hut manifests 
itself as far back as Ix. 290 f., giving occasion for manifold 
enlafgementa of greater or less extent. The last passage of this 
class is xiii, 74ff« which narrates the conflict between Jews and 
Samaritans in Egypt under Ptolemy Philometor. We may 
venture to infer from this that in the days of Josephus the 
antagonism between the orthodox Jews and the Samaritans was 
more pronounced than usual. 


Por the period beginmrig with Siipon the high 
pnest (xiii* 213), Josephus took the BJ, in revised 
and enlarged form, Ms gronfidivork m the AJ, 
The two narratives are ofte^ ^mfe identical, hhough 


verbal reproduction in passages of any length (with 
the exception of A J xiv. 480f.=B«/ i. 352 f.) is 
avoided. This agreement was formerly explained 
on the hypothesis that both works were drawn from 
a common source ; the present writer once shared 
this opinion, but now regards it as erroneous, be- 
lieving that Josephus simply incorporated in Ms 
later work a revised transcript of his earlier. As 
a matter of fact, the BJ is a work of unique 
character, composed according to the writer’s own 
special design, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
any work capable of serving as a common source 
was previously in existence. Corroboration of the 
theory that the AJ is an expansion of the BJ is 
provided also by the inconsistencies and dislocations 
found in the former, as these would naturally occur 
where new material was imperfectly grafted upon 
the pre-existing text ; a palpable instance of this 
appears in the account of Pompey [AJ xiv. 37-44 ; 
cl BJ I 131). 

Upon this older substructure Josephus super- 
imposed a great deal — so much, in fact, that his 
additions, especially in the later books, greatly 
exceed the onginal in point of quantity. They are 
of many kinds ; first of all may be mentioned the 
testimonies of various historians, such as Straho, 
Timagenes, Nicolaus, Livy ; and to these we may 
add Agatharchides and Polybius, whom he had 
already quoted (xii, 6 f , , 136 f . ). Then there are the 
more or less extensive enlargements upon the earlier 
work which appear in the last third of the AJ, 
Josephus has not divulged his authorities for these 
enlargements, and we must, therefore, depend upon 
conjectures which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are most uncertain. 

It is very unlikely that he directly availed himself of the 
Ooramentaries of King Herod, which ho mentions once (xv, 174), 
and the most natural suggestion ia that he relied upon the 
historians whom he now and again quotes — e.g., Strabo and 
Nicolaus of Damascus. There is no doubt that the latter in 
particular was largely drawn upon by Josephus (as was sug- 
gested above in regard to the more especially, though not 
exclusively, for the time of Herod; for Nicolaus, as is well 
known, was a friend of Herod, and was likewise acquainted 
with Jewish history from the earliest times. As, however, he 
is not only quoted in the A J, but also criticized and corrected 
(xiv. 8{., XVI. 183 f.), Josephus must have had other sources of 
information as well ; nor must we forget his own redaction, for 
he was anything but a verbal plagiarist. As regards the post- 
Augustan jjeriod, he must have depended upon later writers. 
In this section he inserts several fairly long supplements, such 
as the account of Agrippa i, (xviii. 1270., xix. 292 fl.), of the 
Babylonian Jews (xviii. 310 ff.), and of the Adiabenian princes 
who had embraced Judaism (xx. 17 ff.). He would, no doubt, 
derive a good deal of information from his personal intercourse 
with the house of Agrippa, and with his own more eminent co- 
religionists, including the Adiabenians. Moreover, he must 
have availed himself of works dealing with Roman imperial 
history (cf. xx. 154) ; and from these he sometimes takes facts 
and incidents having little or no connexion with the Jews— 
the embroilments with Parfchia under Tiberius (xviii. S9ff., 
96 £F.). An account of the death of the Emperor Qaius, the 
bitter enemy of the Jews, Is given with great diffuseness (xix. 
1-211), and is adapted, T- Mommsen conjectures (Hemes, iv. 
[1869] 829), from the historian Oluvius Rufus, though it may 
quite well have come from some other source. 

Besides his classical authorities, however, Josephus also made 
use of native Jewish traditions. From the latter come the 
history of the Temple, and the annals of the successive high 
priests from bk. xl. onwards, while the whole work is brought 
to a conclusion by a second historical sketch of the high priest- 
hood (xx. 224 ff.), quite independent of the earlier, os appears 
from the fact that it omits— rightly — the name of Judas Macca- 
baaus from the list. To these native contributions belong like- 
wise the numerous, and sometimes very extraordinary, Jewish 
legends, a number of which reappear in the Talmudic writings 
— e.p,, what is told of Hyrcanus i., and of his relations with the 
Ph^eea and the Sadducees (xui. 288 ff.), and the story of 
Onias the Just (xiv. 21f,>; but there are many more, and their 
historical value is of the slightest (cf. xiv. 106 f., xv. 819 ff., 
867ff.,xvi.lff.). 

Special notice ia due to the documents and letters 
here and there inserted by Josephus. Some of these 
are simply transferred from their sources, where 
they already form part of the narrative, and are 
still be found in Ezra and Esther, in 1 Mac. and 
the Letter of Axis teas. To this class in all likeli- 
hood belong also the Edicts of Antiochus in. (xii. 
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138-153), the genuineness of which is not unreason- 
ably doubted. 

A different judgment must be passed upon the fairly numer- 
ous Eoman edicts or decrees of the Senate: the ‘pUhi^oiia, 
enacted in favour of the Jews by Greek communities, mainly in 
Asia Minor ; and certain official deeds dating from the reign of 
Claudius (xiii. 269ff., xiv. 144ff., 186 ff., 804 ff., xvi. 160ff., xix. 
2b'0fl., 30Eff,, XX. 11 ff.). These have no bearing whatever upon 
the narrative, or practically none ; thus, to give a salient in- 
stance, there is found in xiv, i86ff. a quite promiscuous col- 
lection of records emanating from the most various periods. 
But their genuineness is past dispute, and is admitted by all. 
Most of them, and especially those massed together at xiv. 
186 ff,, were presumably brought together by Nicolaus of 
Damascus for use in the process against the cities of Asia Minor 
which the Jews brought before Marcus Agrippa— King Herod 
being also in attendance — in 16 b.o. It was Nicolaus who con- 
ducted this case for the Jews, and he seems to have inserted 
his speech, together vdth the relevant document, into his 
histories, so that Josephus had but to transfer them to his own 
work (xii. 126 ff., xvi. 27 ff.). The deeds of later date had, of 
course, a different origin. The three edicts of xix, 280 ff. go 
hand in hand ; the first two, as appears from xix. 310, were 
articulated with the third. 

We note, finally, tliat from the earliest possible 
point, viz. the Persian period (xi.), chronological 
references were inserted by Josephus at the appro- 
priate places. For this purpose he availed himself 
of the chronological schemes then to hand, and took 
the Grseco-Roman reckoning as his standard, thus 
bringing Jewish history within the xan^e of uni- 
versS chronology. The task was not without its 
difficulties, and at one point, indeed, a violation of 
the text was necessary? the Artaxerxes who, ac- 
cording to 1 Es 2, reigned between Gyrus and 
Darius I. had to give place to Canxbyses (xi, 21 f.). 

In the as in the RJ, Josepniia took great 

S ains with the form of his narration. He intro- 
uces several fairly long speeches — e,y.,ii, 140 fF., 
XV. 127 fi*., xvi. 31 ff., XIX. 167 ff. — and he exerts 
himself throughout to write with vigour and 
elegance. Good examples of his style will he found 
in IV, 11 ff., vi. 327 ff., xviii. SlOff, xix. Iff. In 
this work, however, he puts more restraint upon 
himself than in the H/, the diction of the AJ 
showing a change in the direction of simplicity. 
The contrast in style is best seen in passages which 
are substantially the same in both works. Thus 
Herod’s address to his soldiers as reported in AJ 
XV. 127 ff. is quite different from what appears in 
BJ i. 373 ff. In general, Josephus endeavours in 
the later work to fill out his earlier delineation. 
An example of this is provided by the section 
dealing with the Jewish parties, which is inserted 
at the same point in both narratives {AJ xviii. 
11 ff.; BJ ii. 119 ff.), Great interest attaches to 
his relation to Thucydides, whom he specially chose 
as his model for the AJ, more particularly in 
bks. xvi. -xix., where he even employs forms of 
the old Attic dialect, as he does nowhere else, and 
is manifestly at pains to emulate the great historian 
in his form of expression, his massive sentence- 
construction, and ms fullness of thought. Nor can 
it be denied, finally, that in the AJ Josephus has 
changed his views with respect to many things and 
persons discussed in the BJ, and utters a different 
verdict regarding them. An instance of this is 
found in A J xx. 198 ff. (cf, ViU 193 ff.), which treats 
of the high priest Ananos the younger, and from 
which we derive an entirely different impression of 
the man from that gained from the story, and 
especially the characterization, of the correspond- 
ing passage in the BJ (iv. 318 ff.). 

(c) Th& Autobiography of Josephus {^ios T<y<nhrov) 
forms a sequel to the AJ, It is appended to the 
latter without break or introduction, and at the 
close is distinctly spoken of as belonging to the 
larger work {Vit* 430 ; ot A J xx. 266). It is like- 
wise dedicate to Epaphroditus, and was composed, 
as is indicated in the Ifist chapter, in the reign of 
Domifciau, being published, of course, at the same 
time as the A J, A.ij. 


VVe emphasize this point, as other writers, including E. 
Schtirer, are of opinion that the book was written after a. d. IOO, 
in the reign of Trajan. It is true that, according to Fit. 869, 
Agrippa ii. was dead at the time of composition, and Photius, 
BUd. Cod, 83 <p. 6b, 31, erl. 1. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-25), states 
that he died in the 3rd year of Trajan, i,6. a.d. 100. Photius, 
however, must have made an error here. The concluding words 
of the Vita put it absolutely beyond doubt that the work was 
composed wliile Domitian was still alive. The death of Agrippa, 
moreover, is actually presupposed in a passage of the AJ (xvii. 
2S), and must, accordingly, have taken place in the reign of 
Domitian. 

In this smaller work the primary object of 
J osephus is to vindicate his line of action (luring 
his tenure of the chief command in Galilee, and 
he accordingly treats with special fullness of his 
relations with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
as also with John of Gischala, thus providing a 
supplement to the BJ, with prelude and epilogue 
narrating his earlier and his later life respectively. 
The book was written by way of a rejoinder to the 
charges of his countryman, Justus of Tiberias, who 
likewise had played a part in the rebellion, but had 
latterly taken service with Agrippa li,, and had, 
shortly before, published a history of the Jewish 
revolt, in which he challenged Josephus and his 
account of the war, arraigning him as leading 
instigator of the rebellion, and exhibiting his 
conduct, especially in his relations with the 
Romans and Agrippa, in a most unfavourable light. 
In Autobiography, Josephus seeks to rebut these 
cUarges, and from bis self-defence we can deduce 
approximately the strictures of his assailant. 
When he comes to discuss his relations with John 
of Gischala, with whom he had dealt in the BJ, he 
gives once more no very flattering picture. Josephus 
tries to show that it has been his own constant 
endeavour to maintain peace, and to protect the 
interests of the Romans and of Agrippa. In read- 
ing his book we must use the greatest care and 
vigilance—all the more so as it frequently conflicts 
with the BJ, both in substance and in the order 
of events, and sometimes ■without any assignable 
reason. Besides his main motive of self-justification, 
Josephus seems to have been influenced by a desire 
to compose a fresh and interesting narrative, an(i 
one that would make the most of his courage and 
his shrewdness. 

{d) The last, and perhaps the moat interesting, 
work of Josephus consists of the two books Against 
Apian, 

This is the usual title of the book, but it can hardly have 
come from Josephus himself. It makes its first appearance In 
Eusebius, JSTJS in. ix. 4, and is repeated by Jerome (ds Vir, 
lUust, 13), thence finding its way into the editions of Josephus 
end into current usage. It is appropriate, however, only to the 
second book, as Apion is not even mentioned in the first. 
There are other two titles with good traditional authority 
in their favour, viz. (1) Of ths AnUgvdty of tka Jews (irirpl 
^pXoudrtiTos ToviSattov), which, again, is pertinent only to the 
first book ; and (2) Against the Ormh (irptf *’BXAnv«v), which is 
somewhat too general, and can acaro«ay be attributed to the 
author. In view of these diflerences in the traffition, we may 
perhaps assume that the two books origdnoliy bore some name 
implymg their oontroveraial (jharactor— ttvrtpp^<r<rtt or dmp- 

(ttfriKoX \6yot. 

Like the AJ, the OA is dedicated to E;^aphro- 
ditus, who died, as has already been noted, in A.D. 
96, and it must, therefore, have been written some 
time anterior to that date, i.e. very shortly after 
the AJ, It is a defence of the Jews against the 
imputations made by Greek writers, which Josephus 
had, on occasion, tried to ward off in the AJ, But 
his arguments had not carried conviction; the 
voice of calumny was not silenced ; and he felt 
that he must have recourse to his pen once more, 
in order to furnish a thoroughgoing and final 
refutation of the charges, which had at length, it 
appears, been massed together by Apion, the well- 
kno-wn grammarian of Alexandria. This Apion 
was the leader of an Alexandrian deputation to 
Rome in connexion with the conflicts between the 
Jews and his fellow-cituens which occurred in the 
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reign of Gains, and he took occasion at this juncture 
to draw up an indictment against the hated race — 
a theme upon which he had previously touched in 
his Mgyptiaca. 

Josephus first of all impugns the assertion that the Jews were 
a people of reoent oriprin— an assertion made on the ground that 
none of the fe^reab Hellenio historians had mentioned them. The 
Hellenes, he maintained, were entirely %vithoub warrant in 
claiming that they alone were in possession of the most ancient 
historical learning:, when, as a matter of fact, their records were 
quite modern, and their early history was unreliable. The 
Oriental peoples generally had memorials going hack to a much 
more remote era, while the Jews had for ages preserved their 
archives with the greatest care. The silence of the classical 
Greek historians was due simply to the geo^yraphical position of 
the Jews. Josephus then sets forth the testimonies of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician historians, in order to prove that 
the Hebrew people had a far more ancient history than the 
Greeks {CA i. *73-160) ; he proceeds to show that even Greek 
authors of considerable antiquity were acquainted with the 
Jews, and had spoken of them with respect (i. 161-2X4) ; and he 
comes at length to the tales of Manetho, Chairemon, and 
others regarding the exodus from Egypt, subjecting them to 
careful examination, and showing them to be unworthy of 
credit. In bk. ii. Josephus joins issue with Apion, and refutes I 
the strictures passed by the latter upon the person of Moses, 
the claim of the Jews to the free citizenship of Alexandria, and 
the Jewish religion (ii. 1-124). Finally, by way of rebutting the 
accusations made against the religious practices of the Jews, 
Josejihus once more summarizes the salient elements of the 
Mosaic Xaw, and contrasts the God-fearing character of the Jews 
with the religious indifference and the immoral mythology of 
heathendom (ii. 146-296). 

The work is composed with considerable skill. 
The criticism of the various stories about the exodus 
of the Jews from Egypt is altogether to the point, 
their inconsistencies and other defects being most 
appositely exposed* Josephus himself is of opinion 
that the Jews were one with the Hyksos, and uses 
this identification to fix the date of the exodus. 
His arguments are not seldom defective, as, in 
his attempt to commute the date of Solomon’s reign 
according to the Tyrian annals (i. 116 ff.); he sup- 
presses or distorts many things, the clearest in- 
stances of which are connected with the Jewish 
right of citizenship in Alexandria. The assertion 
that this right was granted by Alexander the 
Great or Ptolemy i, is unquestionably a fabrication. 
Among the authors citea by him, moreover, names 
are found which are open to suspicion or simply 
forged, thouffh he has, in this connexion, preserved 
most valuable passages from the ancient historical 
literature, and e^eoially from the annals of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Tyre. Some of these had already 
been pym in the AJ, It is no easy matter to 
identifV the sources from which he drew all this 
lore. He may possibly have borrowed a good deal 
of it from Apion himself. In Kome, which was at 
that time a great emporium for Greek literature 
and scholarship, he would find no difficulty in 
securing the learned eqmpment requisite for his 
polemics. 

A question may be raised as to the specific occasion of the 
booklets This can scarcely have been Uie indictment framed 
by Apion, for at the time when Josephus wrote, <.c. a.i). 94 or 
96, the pamphlet of Apion and the whole controversy which it 
had evoked were fifty years old. It is conjectured by A. von 
Gutsohniid that the revolt of the Jews had been the means of 
producing a fresh crop of anti- Jewish writings, and that it was 
these that moved Josephus to take up the challenge once more. 
His own words seem to imply that the campaign of defamation 
had been quite recently renewed— just after the publication 
of the AJ , in fact (CA L 2)— and this would bring us to the 
dosing years of Domitian's reign. About this tune several 
persons were by the Emperoifa orders put to death on account 
of their leanings to Judsdam— a procedure which tended to 
revive the old charge of atheism (Dio Oass. Ixvil. 14). In 
many respects the pamphlet is a contlnnalJon and expansion of 
the AJ ; it was written with the same object in view, it followed 
immediately upon the larger work, and its contents had for the 
most part been outlined m the AJ (cf. AJ 1 16-82. it 177, iit 
179, 265). Josephus must, therefore, have taken it in hand 
immediat^y after the latter. 

(e) lu addition to his extant works, Josephus 
bad otbqr literary projects in view, which in aJi 
probability, however, were never carried out. 

Alreadj' in the BJ fv. 287, he had. announced a book 
which was to dea) with JeruSsaem, the Temple, tbe sacrifices, > 
and the worship, bub th^ -must have remained an aspiration 
CJily, as otherwiae ha would assuredl)^ have mentioned it, or 


quoted from it, in his subsequent writings. At a later period, 
again, he meditated a theological work of a similar kind, for at 
the end of the AJ (xx. 2G8) he announces four books upon God, 
His nature, and the grounds of the mandates and prohibitions of 
the Mosaic Laws, and, as he refers several times to this projected 
work (e.p., AJ i. 25, 29, iii. 223, iv, 198, 302, GA i. 92), he must 
have drafted some definite plan for it. It was to be a kind of 
mtiology of the Laws, probably with explanations in the style of 
the rationalizing allegories of Philo. Whether the work was ever 
actually written we do not know ; certainly not a single trace 
of it survives. Further, according to AJ xx, 267, Josephus 
intended to write another historical volume which should deal 
once more with the Jewish war, and follow the fortunes of the 
Jews till the date of writing. He more than once alludes to 
this forthcoming narrative (e.p., AJ xvii. 28, xix. 866), but it 
must remain open to question whether it was ever given to the 
public. 

Finally, in numerous passages of the AJ wq 
meet with references (indicated by the phrase 
KaOdtt iv dXXots dedyjXojKapev or ded'^XojTCLL) to an 
earlier work, which have caused much perplexity 
among expositors, and given rise to various con- 
jectures. These references bear upon events in 
general history, and they punctuate the narrative 
from Philip and Alexander the Great (xL 305) to 
the battle of Philippi (xiv. 301), appearing again 
in the passage dealing with the reign of Tiberius 
(xviii. 64). They suggest the thought that Josephus 
had produced still another historical composition. 

A. von Qutschmid and H. Driiner suppose that this work 
was an unpublished first draft of the AJ ; others, that it 
was a commentary on Daniel — for, according to Jerome in 
lesai. H (ed. Vallarsi, iv. 461 [Ph xxiv. 377]), Josephus had 
occupied himself with the interpretation of the year-weeks of 
Daniel. As Josephus himself makes no mention of any such 
work either in connexion with the prophecies of Daniel {AJ x, 
269 ff.) or elsewhere, both conjectures are equally improbable. 
Further, Jerome cannot be speaking here from his own know- 
ledge, bub must have borrowed the annotation from Porphyry, 

■ and repeated it inaccurately. It is, therefore, conjectured by 
Destinon that Josephus, in mere carelessness, took over even 
the quotation-phrase from the source which he was using ; but 
this also is an unlikely theory, and gives no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the facts. On the whole, therefore, the references 
form an unsolved riddle. They may mean nothing more than 
that Josephus had a liking for a well-sounding phrase ; and it 
is to be borne in mind that similar untraceable references are 
found also in the BJ vii. 216, 244, and in the first half of the 
AtJ— s.y., vi. 322, vii. 89, x. SO. It is obvious that in this matter 
Josephus was not particularly scrupulous. 

3 . Value and significance. — Josephus was as- 
suredly no historian of the first rank, no consci- 
entious or unbiased inquirer, seeking truth alone, 
hut a writer whose supreme object was to produce 
a certain impression. Like other historians, he is 
not unwilling to aftbrd his readers pleasure as well 
as instruction (AJ i. 13, xviii. 128 f.), but the 
leading motive of all that he writes is that of the 
apologist. Though he did not overlook the needs 
of his countrymen (AJ iv. 197), yet it was pre- 
eminently the Greeks — the Romans being included 
under that term — that he had in view (AJ i, 
6 ff., xvi. 174). It is his ambition to dissipate the 
prejudice against the Jews, to repel the imputations 
cast upon them, and to mitigate the antagonism 
between Jew and Greek, With such objects in 
view he endeavours to present the history of his 
nation in the most favourable light. His apologetic 
purpose reveals itself also in the selection of Iris 
documents, for he quotes with the intention of 
showing the favour in which the J e ws had been held 
by the great monarchs, as well as by the Romans 
themselves (AJ xiv. 186, xvi. 174 n.). Truth is 
sacrificed to tendency ; for, though he asserts that 
he will set down nothing but the truth, and the 
whole truth (AJ x. 218, xiv. 1 ), he does not keep 
his promise. He omits and he adds; he very 
frequently quotes from his authorities in very 
casual fashion; and, accordingly, the Biblical 
narratives sometimes receive from his hands 
an entirely new complexion. He also availed 
himself of all the resources which the art of 
rhetoric then provided, in order that he might 
render his narrative forcible and attractive. In 
s^ite of these defects, however, we cannot afford to 
disparage him. When we remember the rarity of 
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literary culture and ability among the Jews of that 
day, and their meagre interest even in their own 
history {AJ xx. 264), we must allow that Josephus 
compares very favourably with his compatriots. 
He attained to a highly creditable standard of 
historical knowledge and literary proficiency, with 
the result that his writings are a perfect mine of 
most valuable historical material. He has pro- 
duced a very remarkable body of work, often 
showing a high degree of skill ; and these things 
we must still place to his credit even if we assume 
his partial dependence upon literary auxiliaries. 
His craftsmanship displays itself in all Ins writings, 
principally and most unmistakably in the AJ^ and 
particularly in the second half, where he had to 
combine a great mass of materials from different 
sources. He was in no sense a mere copyist, string- 
ing authorities together in mechanical fashion, but 
had the faculty of combining them into a genuine 
unity ; for example, at the beginning of bk. xii. 
he welded Aristeas’s account of the Seventy with 
what precedes, and filled up the lacunae between 
the two passages. Sometimes, of course, he is less 
successful: his documents are often combined in 
quite a superficial way; one considerable section 
{AJ xiv. 213 ff.) is simply a disordered heap, quite 
unrelated to the tenor of the narrative. At the 
same time, we must concede that it would have 
taxed any historian to bring these documents into 
an articulate and organic unity, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that he preserved them at 
all. Our know! ed| 5 e of the history of later J udaism 
is in the main derived from him. Beneath all his 
partisanship and his rhetorical language lies a 

t oodly nucleus of important information. His 
efects are by no means peculiar to him, but are 
shared by many other historians, and they may at 
least serve to give us a better idea of the literary 
methods and style in vogue at that day. Even 
the speeches, though not authentic, but composed 
by Josephus himself, are not without value. They 
are of interest in relation to the technique of the 
art of rhetoric, and sometimes contain valuable 
material ; e.g.^ the great speech of Agrippa [BJ ii. 
357 ff.) gives us a survey of the various Roman 
provinces, and of the distribution of the imperial 
forces, which is signally interesting and must have 
cost the writer considerable labour. 

The work of Josephus at aU events fell in with 
the taste of his readers, and won him approval 
and renown in after generations. It is recorded 
that he was honoured in Rome with a statue, and 
his writings were placed in the library of Rome 
(Eusebius, RM III. ix. 2 j Jerome, d& Vir. Jllmt 
13). He became the classical historian of the 
Jewish people, and it is safe to say that he was 
counted among the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity. This estimate was due not only to the 
substance, but also in OTeat degree to the form, of 
his writings ; for the rhetorical and highly embel- 
lished style of description, which so soon palls upon 
the modern reader, was regarded in ancient times 
as a merit, or even as an indispensable quality in 
historical composition. The style of Josephus, 
therefore, evoked both admiration and imitation j 
we need only refer to the numerous testimonies 
compiled by Hudson and Haverkamp in their 
respective editions. It was among his own country- 
men that his works were read least of ^1. They 
looked upon him as a deserter and a traitor ; and, 
their interest in history being of the slightest, 
he exercised no perceptible influence upon their 
literature. The affinities which exist between 
his works and the later Talmudic literature are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, explained hy the 
theory of a common dependence upon oral tradition. 
All the more did he find readers among^the Greeks, 
and perhaps also among the Romans. That Tacitus 
von. vn .— 37 


made use of his works, as many believe, remains 
very doubtful, and certainly cannot be proved. 
Nor does Suetonius, who mentions his name 
[Vespas. 6 ), seem to have read him. One of the 
first to quote him is the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 
It was m Christian circles that liis repute was 
highest. An author like Josephus, who stood upon 
the ground of the OT and the Law, and who had, 
nevertheless, wrought himself free from the narrow 
limits of J udaism as it then was, and who inter- 
preted the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
as a penalty inflicted by God, had so much in 
common with Christian writers that they could 
look upon him almost as one of themselves. We 
must regard the evangelist Luke as being the first 
to make use of his works, not a few well-attested 
indications of such dependence being found alike 
in the third Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

4 , Relation to Christ. — ^The problem of the 
attitude of Josephus to Christ and Christianity is 
of considerable importance. We find in AJ xviii. 
63 f., appended to an account of the administration 
of Pontius Pilate, a short chapter about Christ, 
which has a place in all our MSS, and which was 
quoted by Eusebius and many others after him. 
What is said here about Christ, however, does not 
take the form of a narrative, such as we should 
expect from a historian, but is, in the main, a 
eulogy, and of a kind that only a Christian could 
have written. But, as Josephus, alike in feeling 
and in utterance, is always a Jew, and, indeed, a 
Jewish priest, never manifesting the slightest hint 
of the Christian standpoint, the general consensus 
of investigators has long ago decided that the 
passage is spurious. Some regard the whole 
passage as an interpolation; others, such as A. 
von Gutschmid and T. Reinaoh (RJ^Jxxxv. [1897] 
1-18), try to rescue a portion of it, supposing that 
a genuine paragraph lias been snpplementett and 
re-cast from a Christian point of view, and 
seeking to restore it to its original form. This 
view appears to the present writer untenable ; the 
whole chapter forms so obviously an indivisible 
unity that, if any part of it is a fabrication, the 
whole of it must be so, and ought to be removed 
from the text altogether. If objection be alleged 
to this conclusion on the ground that Josephus 
could not have completely ignored Jesus, it may 
be replied that he records ouly such events in 
J ewisii history as attracted the ^ attention of 
foreigners by (iisturbances or otherwise, and led to 
the intervention of Rome — conditions which apply 
neither to the work of Jesus nor to His death, so 
that the silence of Josephus provides no difficulty. 
Further, if in reality he had written some account 
of Jesus, this would have been found in the RJ, 
for the Jewish history found in the AJ, so far as it 
relates to Jerusalem and Judsea, is essentially a 
reproduction of the earlier narrative. Since, then, 
he makes no mention of Christ in the RJ, his 
silence regarding Him in the A J is precisely what 
we might expect. Finally, it should be noted that 
Origen (in Matth, x. 17 5 c, i. 47 [RG xiii 877, 
xi 745 , 7483) is not aware of the testimony of 
Josephus to Christ ; hence the passage in dispute 
was probably interaolated after his time, though 
before the time of Eusebius. 

The motive of the interpolation is no mystery : It was de- 
fdrable that there should he same mention of Jesua in the worta 
of Josephus, awme note in harmony with the Christian view, 
and, naturafly enough, this was inserted in connexion with the 
jg^vemorship of Pilate. But the course of ttie narrative la 
Bierehy deranged, and even now we can see plainly that the 
pa^a^e did originally btdong to the text. 

An incidental reference to Jesus is found in a 
later passage (A J xx. 200), where the James who 
had been bSfleaded is spoken of as His brother (rhy 
*Ii3icro0 rov Xeyophov XpierroQf 
adT«?). This passage is altogether beyond sue* 
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picioii, and we are unable to agree with the 
scholars who regard it likewise as an interpolation. 
The manner in which Jesus is here mentioned 
coincides exactly with what we should expect from 
Josephus, Thus, while Josephus had doubtless 
heard of Jesus, he did not deal with ^ Him in his 
history, and the passage in AJ xviii. which we 
have discussed must he pronounced spurious. 

The well-intentioned forgery must have helped 
to make Josephus still more acceptable to the 
Christians. They pored over his works, and from 
them, more particularly the two hooks against 
Apion, they borrowed a goodly portion of their 
equipment for their controversial writings. The 
earliest apologists — ^Theophilus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix — 
refer to him by name and make use of him. The 
chronologists, in particular — Julius Africanus, 
Hippolytus, Eusebius, and their successors — availed 
themselves of his help. In another sphere Eusebius 
also is indebted to him, especially in the HB and 
the JPrmp, JSvang.f while the later ecclesiastical 
writers are all acquainted with him. Tliroughout 
the entire mediseval epoch he ranks as one of the 
great authors, alike in East and West. 

[The current view that AJ xviii, 68 f. is spurious has been 
controverted, since the death of Niese, by F. 0. Burkitt (^ThT 
xlvii. [1913] 1S5'144), A. Harnack (InUmat. Monatssehrift fur 
Wmensohafty Runst und Teoknik, vU. [1913] 1037-68), and 
W, E. Barnes (OR cv. [1014] 67-68). It is maintained that, in 
view of the mention of John the Baptist and James the Just by 
Josephus (AJ xviii, 116-119, xx. 200), we should naturally 
expect him to refer to Christ, who, despite what has been said 
above, did attract the attention of foreigners, as is conclusively 
shown by the famous reference in Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44 ; cf. 
also Suetoji. OlaudiuSj xxv., Nero, xvi.), a reference which, as 
Whiston had already suggested, was probably borrowed from 
Josephus. Burkitt finds a note of insincerity in the passage of 
Josephus, as well as a ‘cool and patronising’* tone which a 
Christian would not have employed, any more than he would 
have spoken of the Christians as a ‘tribe' (<livkov) or used 
^Sotrj^ in the way in which it occurs in the passage under con- 
sideration. Neither would a Christian, Harnack urges, have 
been so ignorant of the life of Christ as to say that ‘He drew 
over to Him both many of the Jews and many of the Gh'eeke,* 
since His activity was restricted to the non-Hellenic world. 
The passage ‘this was [the?] Christ’ (6 Xpurrbs oliTos iv), etc., 
is, it is suggested, an implication that, in the opinion of 

S hua, the Messiah had actually appeared and been put to 
, 80 that the Jews would no longer he a political peril to 
the Eomans. Even the appearance of Christ to His disciples 
after the Eeaurrection may, Burkitt thinks, have been entirely 
credible to Josephus (of. AJ vi. 327 ff., ix. 183), and the accounts 
of the Eesurrectlon would, moreover, afford a welcome Jewish 
parallel to the stories told concerning Apollonius of Tyana 
m.n.) and others, Harnack says that, in describing Jesus as 
the Christ,* Josephus was in no danger of being taken for a 
Christian ^of. AJ xx. 200, ‘Jesus, who was called Christ,' ’ItjctoC 
ToO keyoaevov Xpterrov) ; besides, hIs phraseology intentionally 
betrays the love of sensationalism which is frequently visible in 
his writings. It must also- be remembered, in judging the 
attitude of Josephus as a whole, that, although a Jew* he was 
free from Zealot prejudices, and that he was further liberalissed 
not merely by bis admiration for Hellenic culture and for 
Roman power, but also by the influences which surrounded 
him. Nor must it be forgotten that he wrote under the patron- 
of Homitian, whose own household included the Christians 
Titus Flavius Clemens and bis wife Domifcilla. As a diplomatic 
hisbori^ of Jews, writing in detail for foreigners, Josephus 
wuld have been unlikely to omit mention of an event which 
affectea — however slightty in his day — l^e fortunes of bis 
*^^1?*^* ^ evident, from his allusions to Christ, that he re- 

g irded Him as a sage and a noble Rabbi, and from that very 
ot he would not pass over in silence one of his own country- 
men of whom he could say, with the patriotic pride which dis- 
^guishes him, that He was *a teacher of men who receive 
tnw vrords not, with Whiston, ‘ truth ') with pleasure,* 

so that Jews, ^ well as Greeks, could boast of their wise man 
(<ro^9 thus the interests of courtier, historian, and 

Pamot would meet in an objective and non-committal reference 
to Christ. From a somewhat different point of view, Barnes 
Qefenda and amplifies a suggesUon of Whiston, holding that 


I The sole parallel which Harnack is able to adduce for tl 
use pi ^vXov isthe description of the Christians as Matebrosa < 
hwfliuga natio' by a pagan speaker in Minudus Felix (viii/ 

^ Christian writer, i 

oan^oite only u Olem. xv. 

» Aii^pw‘man of character or prominence,* as distingulshe 
fmn jSkjpwiirom cf. the antithesis hetwee 

the «wjp Christ and fche Jjrpth-se^pg^Ji/^awTFPv iii this passag 
and aJso the refetenoe to d>'5/>Sv^liho c' ‘ ‘ ^ 

etc. 
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the phrase * this was [the] Christ’ was added merely to identify 
the Jesus of whom Josephus wrote in this passage with the 
Jesus whom the Christians ‘ loved ' (not, as a Christian probably 
would have written, ‘in whom they believed’), and to differ- 
entiate Him from others of the same name, especially as He was 
already known to the Gr®co-Roman world under the name of 
Christ. 

Barnes notes, further, that, if the passage be assumed to be 
a Christian interpolation, there is a strange absence of Christian 
terminology, as, e.g,, in the words ^(jxivri yap avroU rpirTfV 
rifiepav Trdktp The passage reads, to him, very 

like a non-committal report, by an orthodox Jew, of beliefs 
held by Christians, Respect is manifest for the character of 
Christ, who was ‘ a wise jnan, since it is befitting to call Him a 
man ’ (cro^o? dmjp, etye avSpa avrov Aeyeev XP’?, not, as Whiston 
renders, ‘if it be lawful to call Him a man'). He was a ‘doer 
of strange things ’ (trapa$d|<uv Ipytov -n-otirn??), a tribute that was 
paid Him by other Jews who did not believe in Him (Lk 62«), 
The coldness ot the statement that ‘even until now, the tribe 
of the Christians named after this person (ayro roufie <uvo/Aa<r- 
pieVov) has not become extinct (ovk ivekwe )* — without the 
slightest reference to the wide spread of early Christianity — 
reveals to Barnes * again the observer from the outside who is 
speaking. He is interested in the continuance of a Jewish 
sect, hut his position is detached.' Equally bald and cold is 
Josephus’s bare statement, without comment on either side, 
that ‘ Pilate, on the information of the chief men amongst us, 
condemned Him to the cross ' ; while Harnack urges that the 
implied thesis of Josephus,^ that Christ suffered death because 
He claimed to be the Messiah— construed as a political figure, 
a ‘King of the Jews’ — as well as his manifest surprise that 
Christianity survived the crucifixion of its founder, is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from the Hellenized Jewish 
historian. On the other band, there is even a touch of irony in 
Josephus’s allusion to the NT argument from prophecy, which 
narrated ‘ both these things and ten thousand other marvels 
(oAAa fxijpta . . . dav/ndcria) concerning Him’ ; indeed, with the 
downfall of the Jewish State, Josephus might well feel sceptical 
regarding the truthfulness of any prophecy. Finally, even the 
context is against the theory of Christian interpolation, for the 
passage under consideration is immediately followed by an 
account of the scandalous connivance of the priests of Isis in 
the betrayal of a Roman matron ; and at such a juxtaposition 
a Christian would have revolted. 

Putting aside the possibility that Origen, who quotes 
Josephus on James the Just, referred to his ‘testimony* to 
Christ in some work now lost (e.g., in those sections in Matth. 
which are no longer extant in Greek), and the question whether 
— ^although he mentions the AJ a few times— he had actually 
read it, it is significant that what interests the modern reader 
in the passage may not have been what attracted the early 
student (cf. Origen, o. Cels. i. 47, with AJ xviii. 116-119, and 
the comments of Eusebius, D&rmnst. JEIvang. iii. 108, on AJ 
xviii. 6Sf.) ; and, had Origen quoted Josephus on Christ at all, 
he may have done so quite as Eusebius did, as an incidental 
addition to the sufficient statements of the Gospels, and* ' as it 
were, of superfluity ' (otov ex vepiovcrw). 

It may also be suggested that the fact that Christ is not 
mentioned in the RJ does nob necessarily cast suspicion on the 
passage in AJ, for in the interval of from 16 to 20 years 
between the writing of the two works the spread of Christianity 
—especially in Rome— would render very explicable the incor- 
poration of some reference to a Jewish religious leader in a 
general and detailed treatise on ‘the Antiquities of the Jews’ 
such as had not been necessary In the more compact and less 
exhaustive * Jewish War.* 

The great objections to the passage have had their basis in 
a failure to read It with due appreciation ot the drcumstances 
of the time and the character of its author ; it has been inter- 
preted too exclusively from the point of view of modem 
Christianity, When closely examined, the difficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis of Christian forgery are far greater than 
those which beset the theory , that the passage is genuine. 
Alter all, as Barnes pertinently says (p. 63), * what, indeed* 
does it prove t It shows that a Jewish historian, who was born 
and bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old when Felix 
was Governor of Judaa, was acquainted with an outline of the 
life of our Lord, which agrees with that accepted by Christians. 
Such a passage has become of serious evidential value only since 
Strauss started the mythical theory; it is a “Testimony** 
to-day only because Arthur Drews and others are again writing 
about the Christua-mythus* Louis H. Gbay.] 

5* Early versions and supposititious works.— 
The writings of Josephus were translated into 
Latin at an early date. 

There are two Latin versions of the BJ. The 
older of these consists of a fairly free rendering, 
into which portions of the AJ and other works have 
been inserted. According to the perfectly credible, 
and unwarrantably disputed, witness of the ancient 
MSS, its translator was Ambrose of Milan. It is 
commonly known as the work of Hegesippus or 
Egesippus— a name which is probably a corruption 
of Josftpm. The other Latin version is a literal 
One, and its author is unknown ; it was con- 
jeoti^ally, thottgh without warrant, ascribed to 
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Jerome or Rufiniis (Cassiodorus, de Instit. Div. Litt. 
17 V?L ixx. 1133]). 

About the middle of the 6th cent, the AJ (not 
including the Vit,, however) and the CA were, at 
the order of Cassiodorus, reproduced in a very 
inferior type of Latin The 6th hk. of the 

BJ^ which treats of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
had been previously translated into Syriac, and 
incorporated with the Syriac OT (Peshitta) as the 
5th bK. of Maccabees. Subsequently there appeared 
a Slavic translation or paraphrase, which is extant 
in several recensions, and there exists also a 
rendering into modern Greek (in the Barherini 
Library [cod. Gr. n» 228, 229], Rome), besides 
fragments of an Armenian version (F. C. Cony beare, 
J ThSt ix. [1908] 577-583). The many translations 
into Enropean languages which appeared shortly 
after the invention of printing all go to show how 
assiduously Josephus was read. 

In view of this almost canonical prestige enjoyed by the 
writings of Josephus, we need not he surprised to find that he 
was credited with other works, of unknown or disputed author- 
ship, such as the following ; (1) The so-called Jf'ourth j^ook^ of 
Maccabees, an address entitled irepl avroKpdropo^ hoyia-p-ov, i. e, 
‘the lordship of divine reason over human desire,' and illus- 
trated hy references to the seven brothers who, according to 
2 Mac., suffered martyrdom under Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
flrs^ BO far as we know, to ascribe it to Josephus was Eusebius 
(JIM III, X. 6); others, such as Jerome (de Vir. IllusL 13), 
followed suit, while many MSS name Josephus as the^ author. 
In the oldest MSS the work is anonymous, and its ascription to 
Josephus, as is rightly observed in the ancient scholium to the 
Canon, apost. IQ (85) (J. B. Ootelerius, JPatr, Apostol., Paris, 
1672, i. 452), is a quite unwarranted conjecture. He had no 
connexion with the book ; in the AJ he knows nothing of the 
seven martyred brethren ; and the whole address, alike in form 
and contents, is alien to the manner of Josephus. 

(2) The work known as Coneeming the All, or The Being of 
the All (rrepX roO iravrds, or irept rrjs toO irayrhs ovcrtas or 
alrtas?), a polemical treatise against Platonism, in two books, 
our knowledge of which, apart from a few sentences still in 
existence, is derived from a note of Photius (Bihl. Cod. 48, 
p. 11^ 14, ed, Bekker), That Josephus was Its author is a mere 
surmise, suggested perhaps by the fact that, like the two books 
against Apion, it dealt with the antiquity of the Jewish nation ; 
it may also have borrowed from Josephus. Its asoripraon to 
Josephus was already impugned by the ancients, who attributed 
the work variously to the Presbyter Gains, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenaeus. Present-day scbolawnip ascribes it to Hippoly tus, 
who was certainly credited with a work called «r«pl tov iroyrd* 
and directed against Plato, 

(3) A third work, still extant, hearing the name of Josephus, 
viz. TcixrnTnfov itvoavmmKbP jStjSA^oi/ (see J* A. Fabrlcius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. Vet. Test.i Hamburg, 1 722-28, ii. ; PC cvi. 16ff.)jis 
a liber memorialis after the classical pattern ; it is a concise 
r68um6 in tabular form of the most outstanding events in the 
OT and HT and in Church History. Among other things it 
contains a list of the various Christian sects and their respective 
doctrines, and also of the persecutions. ^ 

(4) PAs Chronicle of Josephm Ben^Gonon, composed m the 
Middle Ages, and preserved in various Hebrew and Arabic 
recensions. Its nucleus is the BJ, in the sp-called I^tin 


the AJ and the BJ with an exhaustive commentary (Oxford, 
1687-1700)', also of the edition of J. Hudson (2 vols., do. 1720), 
based upon Bernard's studies ; and, finally, of the great edition 
of S. Haverkamp (2 vole., Leyden, 1726), who assimilated the 
labours of all his predecessors. In all these, however, little was 
done for the text, which remained largely as it was. It is true 
that E. Cardwell, in his edition of tlie BJ (2 vols., Oxford, 1837), 
noted the various readings of several reliable MSS, but he made 
no use of them in the text. Similarly the more recent editions 
of the text in current use, viz. those of W. Dindorf (Paris, 1846) 
and I. Bekker (Leipzig, 1865), provide little of any consequence, 
save a few conjectures, for the emendation of the very incorrect 
Greek tradition. An adequate groundwork for the text was 
supplied for the first time by the present writer’s edition, now 
complete in seven volumes (Berlin, 1885-95); in the JJJ (vol. vi.) 
he had the collaboration of J. Destinon. As sup^plenicntary to 
this may be regarded the writer’s edition of the Epitome (Berlin 
and Marburg, 1896) and Carl Boysen’s revision of the Latin version 
—of which only the 6th vol. has appeared (GiSjEL xxxvii. 6 [1898]). 
It need hardly be said that the work of textual criticism is stilt 
far from complete; it is only now, in fact, that it can really 
begin. S. A. Haber’s revised issue of Bekker (Leipzig, 1888-96) 
naturally approximates more to the older text. 

Literatueb.— General.— J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca prcecce, 
ed. G. 0, Harless, Hamburg, 1790-1809, v. Iff.; E, Schiirer, 
GJV i.3, Leipzig, 1901, p. 74 ff. ; G. H. A. v. Ewald, GVI, 
Gbttingen, 1843-69, vii. 89 fif. ; A. v. Gutschmid, Klein. 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1889-94, iv. 836 flf. ; B, Niese, Syhels histor. 
Zeitschrift, new ser., xl. (Munich, 1876) 193 ff. ; S. A. Naber, 
Mnemoeyne, new ser., xiii. (Leyden, 1885) 263 ff.; M. Fried* 
Under, Qesch. der^M. Apologetik, Zurich, 1903; Paul Kruger, 
Philo und Josephus als Apologeten des Judentums, Leiprig, 
1906 ; M. Krenkel, Josephus xmd Lucas, Leipzig, 1894. 

Sources. — H. Bloch, Die (^xiellen des Plavius Josephus in 


6. Manuscript transmission and editions.^Tbe 
wide circulation and popularity of the works of 
Josephus are indicated in the histo^ of their 
transmission. The MSS were» and still are, very 
numerous, and the textual tradition branches out 
in manifold ways. Each work, again, had its own 
peculiar fortunes. Thus, the most comprehensive, 
the AJi was first of all divided into four parts, 
then into two, and each of these, again, took its 
own particular path. It was only at the close of 
the medimvad period that the AJ was put together 
in a single volume, the BJ also being included ; 
scholarly readers endeavoured to amend and eluci- 
date the text, and not a few MSS stiE show traces 
of a thoroughgoing revision. 

The works of Josephus were Arab printed in their Li^ form 
AJ and BJ by J. Sohiissler (Augsburg, 1470) ; OA hy P. Mahfer 
(Verona, 1480). These impressions were subsequently often 
reproduced ; the last serviceable complete issue of Josephus m 
Latin is the Basel edition pf 1624. The first printed Greek tot, 
revised by Arnold Peraxylns Arlenim, was pubhshed by froben 
(Basel, 1644). Thisissuo was several times reprinted, and form^ 
until recen& the 1^ of all our edihons. ^ Among the later 
i^ese spedW menrion i^onld be made ot tee merltorions but 
unfiished work ot 3E. Btoftod, who publiteed the first parte Of 


Mez, Die Bihel des Josephus unUrsxicht fur Buck v.-viu des 
Arch&ol, Basel, 1895 ; B. Niese, Betmes, xi 118763 4G81f., xxxv. 
(19003 613 ff, ; J. Destinott, Die Quellm des Flmius Josephus, 
Kiel, 1882, (fntersucihungen zu Flavius Josephus, do. 1904; 
H. Priinor, tfntersuchungen iiber Josephus (diss,), Marburg, 
1896 ; G. Hblschen DU Quellen des Josephus mas.h iteiprig, 
1904 ; E. Tfiubler, Die Parihernoohriohten bei J osephus,Botaii, 
1904. 

Theology.— C. G. Bretschneiider,Capitatheologios Jud<B(mm 
dogrnaticce e Flavii Josepki sesiptis ccllecta, Wittenberg, 1812. 

Ohronology.— Pestinon, Die Ohronologie des Josephus, Kiel, 
1880; Niese, Memrn.xxvUL [18983 194 ff.; G. Unger, SMA, 
phiIos.-philol, -histor. Olaase, 1^2, ii. 458. 

Documents. — L. Mendelssohn, Acta socieiatts phuologce 
Lipsiensis, ed. F. Bitschl, v. [1876) 87 ff. ; Niese, Berms, xl 
466 ff. ; P- Viereck, Sermo grmus quo senatus popvXusqm 
romanus, etc., Gdttingen, 1888; Unger, pp, eit,, 1895, p. £51 ff., 
1896, pp. 867-888, 1897, p. 189 ff. 

Testimony to uhriat.— Schiirer, 644 ; A. Seite, ChtiMuS'- 
Zmgnisse aus dem Uass. Altertum, Cologne, 1906; K. Linck, 
De mtiguissimis veterum qua ad Jesum Fazarenum spectant 
testimoniis, Giessen, 1918. « ^ . 3 

Transmission and history of the text.— F. J osepht opera, ed* 
Niese, i. iiL v. vi. pr^fatao; F. Josephi Antiquitatum Judaic- 
arum JSpitoma, ed. Niese, do. 1896i p. iff - 5 F, Joawhi opera ex 
versiotu Lot. anti^, ed. 0. Boyaen (CSEL xxxviL 6 ), Vienna, 
1898. 

On the Slavic translation,— A. Hamack, Gesch* der alt- 
ehristlichen lAtteraUir, 1 (Leipzig, 1898) 917 J A* Berendts, in 
TGxxix. [1904)3. , ^ ^ * 

Additional literature is given by Fabriolai and Schfiier <i» 
100 ff.) in the works already (fited. 

Benepicstus Npssb. 

TUIlXMUKHI, JWALAMUKHl (Skr. 

jv&ldmukhh * flame-mouthed ancient pl^e 

of pilgrimage, famous as the site of a shrine 
dedicated to the Hindu Mother-goddess under 
the tirie of Devi BajreSvar! (Skr. VafreimH, 

* goddess of the thunderbolt'), situated lat* SI 52*^ 
if*, long. IT 20' E., in the Bhavan suburb of the 
town Kangra, Nagarkot or Koji KangrS, in the 
Kfingra District of the Ran jab. It was ruined m 
the earthquake of 1905 [Pmjdh Omms 1912, 

i 44), It is one of the centres of Hindu fire- 
worship. numerous instances of this and similar 
cults are collected by J. G. Frazer, AdonU, AUis^ 
Osiris, London, 1914, i* 188 ff. It was visited by 
Idahmlid of Ghazni and Flrtz Tughlaq, when they 
attacked Hagarkof or Kangra in. A.P. 1009 and 
1360. In his account of the latter campaign the 
historian Shams-i Siraj Aftf, who objected to 
such unorthodox practices, protests against the 
beEef that FlrtU Tughlaq honoured the goddess % 
^Somft of the infidels have reported that Sul|iu Mxfiz w«jt 
specially to see this idol and held a golden umbrella over its 
■ h^ . . the intols slandered the Sulteu, who was a reUgloas, 
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god-fearing man. . . . Other infidels have said that Sultan 
Muhammad Shah hin Tughlaq Shah held an umbrella over the 
same idol ; but this is a lie, and good Muhammadans should 
pay no heed to such statements * (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 34, 446, iii. 818). 

These protests hy an orthodox Muhammadan 
hetray an uneasy suspicion that the cult was 
recognized even by Musalmans, many of whom 
were deeply influenced by Indian animistic beliefs. 
AbuT Fadl, the historiographer of the Emperor 
Akbar, describes the shrine under the name of 
Mahamaya, * great illusion’ : 

* pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the ton^e, 
yet in so short a space of time it is auffliciently amazing ’ {Ain-u 
Ahba/n, tr. H, S, Jarrett, iL [Calcutta, 1891] 312 ff.). On such 
mutilations of the tongue, which fanatics sometimes offer to 
K5-1I, see NINQ iv. 812 ; PiVQ iv. 66 ; N. Ohevers, Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, p, 492 f. 

AbuT Fadl also refers to the legend, traced by 
E, B. Cowell in the Gopatha, Brahmanfay which 
tells that the belief in the saimtity of the place 
arose from the q^uarrel between Siva and his father- 
in-law Bak^a, when the latter was refused ad- 
mission to a sacrifice. The spouse of Siva, the 
goddess Bma or Sati, offended at the insult, 
committed suicide, and Vi^nu cnt up her body, of 
which the tongue is said to have fallen at this place 
p. H. Wilson, Vishnu Furana^ London, 1864-77, 
iv. 261 f.; J. Dowson, Classical Dict,^ do. 1879, 
p, 76 ff.). The account in the Vdyu Furdnay that 
‘ about the mountains of Subak§a and Sikhi^aila is 
a level country about a hundred yojanas in extent, 
and that there the ground emits flames,’ doubtless 
refers to JualSmukhi (E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gaz., Allahabad, 1884, ii. 295). The place, again, 
is connected with the story of the Sikh Guru 
Angad, who on arriving there reprobated the 
idolatrous character of the rites {M, A. Macauliffe, 
The Sikh Beligion, Oxford, 1909, ii. 3). 

The best modem account is that of C. Hiigel 
{ Travels in Kashmir and the Fanjab, p. 42 ff. ). No 
idol represented the goddess ; but in the centre of 
the forecourt of the temple there is a pit with 
seats at either end on which he found faqirs 
resting, A perpetual flame rose from this pit, 
and from two places in the smooth rock similar 
flames were seen bursting out to a height of about 
8 inches. The worshippers, on entering the sanc- 
tuary, delivered their gifts, usually flowers, iuto 
the hands of one of the Jaqtrsy who first held them 
over the flame and then cast them into the temple. 
Close by is a shrine of the saint Gorakhnath. 

*Oji descending a good many steps I saw flames issuing from 
two places in the perpendicular wall ; and, on examining more 
attentively, I perceived, where the Are was burning, little 
cavities in the smooth stones, with just the same appearance as 
when a burning-glass is made to consume wood; the flame 
issuing, not from any aperture, but from those minute cavities, 
emits a scent like alcohol, burning with an aromatic and most 
agreeable mixture, which I could by no means identify. Under 
each of these flames stood a pot of water, of the same tempera- 
ture as the atmosphere t the condensed residue of the gas thus 
deposited takes fire on the application of alight, and burns for 
more than a minute. Altogether this is one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena I ever recollect to have witnessed ; and no 
doubt in distant ages was one of the spots most thronged by 
fire-worshippers. The sight of this flame rising out of the 
with, perhaps long before any building was near it, would 
doubtlesa add much to the influence of this superstition on the 
minds of the attendant worshippers ; for this seems still to be 
the case, although much of the marvellous is lost by confining 
the flames within the walls of a temple,* 

The same travellei suggests that the place was 
an early seat of Buddhism ; and J. Wilson believes 
that this is the explanation of the low esteem, in 
which the BrShman officiants are xegavded {Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 133). The high-priest is 
known as the hhcjam piMamy that is to say, *the 
omciaut who eat$ the offerings,’ the term hhojaki 
being usua% applied to those degraded Brahmans 
whose only fuhctioii m that of heiug fed vicariously 
by pilgrims in the hope that the food thus con- 


sumed may he transmitted to the deceased ancestors 
of the worshipper. They are said not to be genuine 
Brahmans, hut descendants of a servile class of 
agriculturists, who from their connexion with the 
temples have professed to he Brahmans (see H, A. 
Bose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Funjahy Lahore, 1911, ii, 107 f.)* The facts regard- 
ing tire- worship in N. India have been collected by 
Elliot, Hist, of Indiay v. (1873) 559 ff. The cult 
of Jualamukhi Devi extends into Bengal and the 
Deccan, and the aboriginal Kharwars have a shrine 
dedicated to the holy fire which they call by the 
same name (Bisley, TCy 1891, ii. 204 ; Crooke, TG, 
1896, ii. 247 ; BG xii. [1880] 63). 

LrrBBATUEK. — C. Hiigel, Travels in Kashmir cmd the Panjah, 
tr. T. B. Jervis, London, 1846 ; A. Cunningham, Reports 
Archoeol. Survey y v. (1876) 156 ff. ; IGI xiv. [1908] 397 f. ; MS 
notes received fromH. A. Eose, Superintendent Ethnographical 
Survey, Panjab. W. CrOOKE. 

JUSNG, PATTUA (the latter name meaning 
‘leaf -wearers’ [Hind, pattdy^ Skr. pair ay ‘ a leaf ’]), — 
A non- Aryan tribe found in the Katak Tributary 
States of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, being most 
numerous in the latter. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 12,845, of whom the vast majority 
recorded their religion as animistic. They are in- 
teresting as being the last tribe in N. India which 
retained the archaic custom of wearing leaves as 
clothing. According to the tribal tradition, they 
were formerly fond of dress and were accustomed 
to lay it aside when doing foul work, and to wear 
suits of leaves. The goddess ('fhakurani, or as 
some say, Sita) reproved them tor their vanity, 
and condemned them to wear leaves in future, 
threatening them that if they disobeyed they 
would be eaten by tigers. Similar legends are 
told by other leaf-wearing tribes in S. India (E. 
Thurston, Castes and TribeSy 1909, vii. 20). The 
classical account of the tribe is that of E. T. Dalton 
{Descr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 152 ff.), 
who gives the following summary of their beliefs : 

‘ The Juangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 
which is the bane of the Kols, and perniciously influences nearly 
all other classes in the J ungle and Tributary Mahals. They have 
not, like the Kharias. the reputation of being deeply skilled in 
sorcery. They have in their own language no terms for “ God,” 
for “heaven," or “hell,'* and, so far as I can learn, no idea of a 
future state. They offer fowls to the sun when in distress, and 
to the earth to give them its fruits in due season. On these 
occasions an old man officiates as priest; he is called Nagam. 
The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory 
religious ceremonies.* 

If this account, in itself improbable, be accepted, 
they stand in a much lower stage of religious belief 
than the neighbouring Dravidian tribes (see Dra- 
VIDIANS [North India]). But Bisley {TCy 1891, i. 
363) disputes Dalton’s conclusions, asserting that 
the tribe in Keonjhar worship a forest deity called 
BarSm, who stands at the head of their system, and 
is regarded with great veneration. Next to him 
come Thanapati, the patron deity of the village 
site, Masimuli, Kalapat, Basuli, and Basumati, or 
Mother Earth. 

‘Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to all of 
these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but offerings 
are made at seedtime and harvest, and the forest gods are care- 
fully propitiated when a plot of land Is cleared from jungle and 
prepared for the plough. In addition to these elemental or ani- 
mistic deities, the Hindu gods are beginning to be recognized, 
in a scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Brahmans 
have as yet not been introduced, and all religious functions are 
discharged by the dehari or village priest . . . Jufings burn 
their dead, laying the corpse on tbe pyre with the head to the 
south. The ashes are left at the place of cremation or are cast 
[ into a running stream. A few days after death a meagre pro- 
pitiatory ceremony is performed, at which the maternal uncle 
of the deceased officiates as priest. Offerings to departed an- 
cestors are also made in October, when the autumn rice crop is 
harvested.* 

LlTJ8liA'mu8.*--The authoritiefl are quoted in the article. 

W- Crooke. 

JUBILEE.-~See Festivals and Fasts (He« 
birewh 
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JUDAISM.— I. DEFimTlON,SudB,hm'^ may 
be defined as the strictest form of monotheistic 
belief. But it is something more than a bare 
mental belief. It is the eftect which such a belief, 
with all its logical consequences, exerts on life, 
that is to say, on thought and conduct. It is the 
religion which was first preached bjr Abraham, and 
symbolized by the covenant of circumcision (cf. 
art. CiRCtJMClsiON [Semitic]), and it is still prac- 
tised by his descendants. It is the oldest existing 
religion, the parent of two mighty faiths that have 
spread over the major portion of the globe. They 
have diffused the principles of Judaism in a modi- 
fied form, hut the kernel of their teaching is Jew- 
ish, in spite of accretions and losses, and Judaism 
does not, in consequence, repudiate these religions 
or class them as idolatrous and false. A formal 
and precise definition of Judaism is a matter of 
some difficulty, because it raises the question. 
What is the absolute and irreducible minimum of 
conformity? (see art. Creed [Jewish]). On the 
other hand, it may be said, more widely, that the 
foundation of Judaism rests on two principles — the 
unity of Grod and the choice of Israel. Judaism 
denounces idolatry and polytheism. It believes in 
a universal God, but it is not exclusive. It be- 
lieves that this world is good, and that man is 
capable of perfection. He possesses free will and 
is responsible for his actions. Judaism rejects anj 
Mediator and any cosmic force for evil. Man is 
free ; he is not subject to Satan ; nor are the 
material gifts of life inherently bad j wealth may 
he a blessing as well as a curse. Man is made in 
the image of God ; therefore he is noble, like the 
rest of the divine works. For this reason all men 
are equally brothers. Just as they were united in 
the beginning, so will they he drawn together 
again at the end of time. They will be brought 
near to the Kingdom of Heaven by the aid of 
Israel, This is the function of Judaism— to spread 
peace and goodwill throughout the world. 

‘ Judaism by its idea of a divine kingdom of truth and right- 
eousness to be built on earth gave to mankind a hope ana to i 
history a goal for which to live and strive through the centuries. 
Other nations beheld in the world's process a continual decline 
from a golden age of haziness to an Iron age of toil, until in a 
great catastrophe of conifagration and ruin the end of all things, 
of men and gods, is to be reached : Judaism points forward to a 
state of human perfection and bliss to be brought about by the 
complete unfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
God% full glory astiu^oal of history. And herein lies its great 
distinction also from Christianity. Judaism’s scope lies not in 
the world beyond, the world of the spirit, of which man on 
earth can have no conception. Both the hope of resurrection 
and that of immortality, in some form or other familiar and in- 
dispensable to all tribes and creeds, seem evidently to have come 
to the Jews from without— the one from Persia or Babylonia, 
the other from Greece.2 Judaism itself rests on neither. Its 
sole aim and purpose is to render the worldthatnow is a divine 
kingdom of truth and righteousness ; and this gives it its 
eminently rational, ethical, and practical character ' (K. Kohler, 
in JjS vii. £19043 86Sh). 

This aim is ipursued by the insistence on the 
belief in the Unity and on the practice of the Com- 
mandments. Judaism lays more stress on works 
than on faith, though the former are of no avail 
without the latter. 

*It is not a creed or a system of beliefs upon the acceptance of 
which redemption or future salvation depends. It Is a system 
of human conduct, a law of righteousness which man should 
follow in order to live thereby ’ (Kohler, 564*'), 

Yet Judaism does not lack a doctrine of faith ; 
it is very doubtful whether an atheist who kept 
the Torah, or the Jewish ideals of righteousness, 
could he called a Jew (cf* art. Atheish [Jewish], 
voL ii p. 187 f.). There is no doubt that he would 

1 The present art. on Judaism is avowedly written from the 
orthodox standpoint. For the liberal attitude see art, IAbbraii 
J tTD 4 isM ; but it will he observed that, apart from the outstanding 
contention, viz. the principle of the Oral liaw, the differences 
between the two presentations are but small and Imdgnlficant in 
comparison with the elements shared by both in common. 

2 This point is discussed below; it Is doubtful whether 
orthodox Judaism csm accept this entirely. 


he ‘ saved,’ in the Christian sense, because Judaism 
teaches that every righteous man, irrespective of 
his beliefs, has a share in the world to eome.^ But, 
just because Judaism believes that every good man 
IS ‘ saved,’ it foHows that to he a good Jew must 
include something more, and must be ethically 
higher, than being a good man. 

while Judaism, on the one hand, opens the 
door to proselytes, it is inevitable, from the fact of 
its demanding self-sacrifice, that it must long re- 
main the religion of a minority. The function of 
J udaism is to keep the great ideals, unsullied audin- 
taet, before the eyes of the world. Jews must be 
prepared to defend their standard at the cost of 
their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice, not only 
their lives, hut their material prosperity— often a 
harder task. Many a potential martyr becomes 
indifferent, through prosperity, to the ideals for 
which he would offer his life in time of persecution. 
The world has need of a minority of idealists. 
For, although Judaism recognizes the truth taught 
by Christianity and Islam, it believes at the same 
time that there are other elements contained in 
these faiths which are not in complete harmony 
with the primitive source of truth. Judaism, then, 
has not to compete with the more popular exposi- 
tions of religion ; its raison d'Stre is not to rival 
the successful missionary activity of its daughters, 
the Church and the Mosque ; it claims, not to be 
the only form of truth, but to be the purest. 
While Christianity and Islam are permeating the 
world with their teachings, Judaism awaits the 
day when it will, as originally, exert its influence 
over both of them, and so over all mankind. How 
this will take place, under what guise this universal 
worship of the One God will be, it does not seek to 
define. * This ‘ despised faith, ’ which holds itself to 
he in reality the Bemnant or essence of righteous- 
ness, is safeguarded from extinction or contamina- 
tion by the fence of the mimdth ( * Commandments’). 
It has developed and ^own, but ever In unbroken 
continuity, from the simple declaration of mono- 
theism to a complete ana comprehensive scheme 
of life. From Abraham to the present day the 
story has been written, and the pen has not yet 
been laid aside. 

II. Gbowts and development,--!. To the 
end of the Restoration period. — ^The Exile marked 
a new stage in the religion of Israel. It was the 
beginning of internal consolidation and external 
expansion. The patriarchs, the lawgiver, and the 
prophets represent successive degrees of process 
m religious thought : monotheism, the Law, ideal- 
ism. The faith of Abraham was moulded into the 
religion of a people, to become, ultimately, the 
source of ideals for a world ; monotheism, purity, 
righteousness, and justice had developed under the 
impetus of law^ver, priest, and prophet until the 
time of trial armed. Exile and persecution were 
to test the reality of these lessons, to show that 
the work of the teachers was sound and the faith 
of the pupils unshaken. The touchstone of mis- 
fortune clearly demonstrated this ; the seed had 
indeed been skilfully sown on fertile soil. The 
teachings of Isaiah had not been in vain ; the ex- 
hortations of his contemporaries and predecessors 
succeeded in creating a compact remnant to carry 
on the truth and hand it over tmimpaired to pos- 
terity. The Ten Tribes were lost, while the Bem- 
nant, the southern kingdom, endured. 

1 Even Ellaha ben Abnya la alfcimatob^ pardoned after the 
death of B. Me’it (see Bab. I5b\ 

» The immutability of the Oeremontal L&vr in the coming 
time vraa a matter on which divergence of opinion prevailed ; 
see, t,g.t Niddah^ 61b, and Midnush TUlim, Ba. 146, Thp? 

HD Va hK n'ina ion, line 8, outer col,, t. 676, ed. Bomberg, 
Venice, 154^ and, on the other hand, the 9th Greed of 
Haimonides(B. Singer, Daily Prayer-BooJa^^ London, 

191S, p. 90) (the pa^natlon it identical in all editions). 
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It is a matter of no small difficulty to attempt a to determine. The observance of Sabbaths and 
sketch of the religious beliefs of the exiles. Jewish New Moons (1 S 20^®, 2 K 4^^ Is coupled with 
tradition (which ascribes much to a Mosaic origin the neglect of the Passover all the days of the 
[hdlakhdh P mis-Stnai]) and modern critical Judges until the time of He^ekiah and Josiah {2 K 

views differ in many points. It will be more con- but see ^iw^hi, in loc . ; 2 Ch 30^^* and of 
venient, after some preliminary remarks, to trace the Feast of Tabernacles (cf. art. Festivals and 
the career of Judaism from the Restoration, from Fasts [Jewish], vol v, pp. 879-881) since the days 
a point when most schools of thought agree as to the of Joshua (Neh 8^^), is difficult to explain. Mean- 
prevalence of the Pentateuch. For with regard to while the discovery of the Assuan papyri introduces 
the religion of the two Idngdoms little can he said much useful evidence as to the state of Judaism 
with certainty, and every statement is liable to be outside Palestine. But the problems raised by the 
rejected or modified according to the views held by papyri are complex. The present writer has en- 
the reader on Biblical criticism. There are certain deavoured to show^ that the Jews of Assuan were 
general facta, however, that few will denj. On descendants of Israelite exiles or emigrants from 
the one hand, no scholar on the critical side will the northern kingdom. It is hard to resist the 
maintain that the Pentateuchal legislation was the conclusion that they possessed some knowledge of 
complete invention of the age of Ezra and his the Pentateuchal ideas ; in any case they cannot 
followers j a large mass of usages and beliefs must have regarded themselves ^ as schismatics from 
have been in existence for generations. Whether catholic Jemy* -A-s Samaria fell in 721 B.C., and 
the code in which they were embodied was the the publication of the Law by Josiah did not take 
Pentateuch or not is, for present purposes, a place till 618 B.O., the northern kingdom would 
matter of indifference. It is the beliefs and usages seem not to have been entirely unaware of the 
themselves, and their effect on the people, that code, or at least of its traditions, unless the Assuan 
have to he considered, not their external form. Jews derived their knowledge after 618, when they 
The foundation of all religion rests on the were already in Egypt, 
supreme fact of the worship of one deity, a heritage Buring the Exile and the Restoration, perhaps 
from dim antiquity ; and this great idea did not even earlier, Judaism spread far beyond the con- 
stand alone. Religion must have involved some- fines of Palestine. Of what character was this 
thing more positive than an intellectual Credo, or Judaism ? The belief in the one ^d only God had 
the tenacity of its persistence is inexplicable. The long been an inalienable possession handed down 
Sabbaths and festivals, sacrifice, worship, homely from the remotest ages. The periods during which 
ritual, pious faith, and thanksgmng for the gifts the true worship was obscured by that of other 
of nature must have been the chief characteristics deities were mere temporary interruptions that 
of the simple and innocent life of the God-fearing had no lasting consequences. Baal- worship, de- 
Israelite or Judaean, sanctified by the high moral stroyed in Israel by Jehu and in Judah by Josiah, 
lessons which liis prophets taught him. How far never reappeared after the Captivity, No tendency 
the beliefs, ceremonies, and observances differed in to idolatry survived the Exile. In many cases of 
the two kingdoms, what was the nature of the pre-Exilic apostasy, the prophets denounce not so 
difference, if any, and whether the Mosaic tradition much the adoration of strange gods as the intro- 
flourished more firmly in one than in the other are duction of heathen rites and barbarous cults into 
questions to which it is impossible to offer a definite the service of the God of Israel. ‘ Shall I give my 
reply. The answer must he framed according to firstborn for my transgression ? * was the temptation 
the attitude adopted towards criticism, and will, that assailed many an Israelite who would have 
of necessity, be controversial. But, whatever view scorned to be known as a worshipper of Milcom or 
be taken, there must have been something more Astarte. Not only did he refuse these deities 
powerful than unadorned dogma, some definitely allegiance ; he denied their existence. The teach- 
practical elements, some religious functions linked ing of the prophets was directed no less strongly 
to high ideals and appealing more to the heart against henotheiam. Idols had no actuality j the 
than to the brain, affecting the life and moulding very term usually connected with a root 

the conviction j otherwise the religion of Judah ‘to be feeble or insufficient,^ should more prob- 
would have been no more enduring than that of ably be regarded as a contemptuous diminutive 
the sister kingdom. Extreme criticism would rele- of % {cf. art. Images and Idols [Hebrew and 
gate too much, if not everything, to a later age, Canaanite], above, p. 138 ff.). Although passages 
while orthodox Judaism has a tendency, perhaps, are cited (Ps 82, Bt 32^*^* [reading D^n^Kn ua lor 
to take too little account of moral and spiritual Vnik'' ua in v.® ; LXX, /card, dpLdpihv ^eoO]) to 

development. On the other hand, orthodox Juda- show that a belief in the God of Israel was not in- 
with full Biblical authority, admits the break compatible with a recognition of the validity of 
in continuity and accepts the disappearance of the other gods for other nations, yet no authoritative 
Law until the reign of J osiah ; if this disappear- argument can he found in prose ; theology cannot 
ance ^ considered in its true setting and value, he deduced from poetical imagery, and, even if the 
many difficulties can he solved.^ Orthodox Judaism emendation in Bt 32® is correct, the conclusion of 
tekes its stand on the Mosaic authorship of the v.^ is an overwhelming denial of the henotheistic 
Pentateuch I moderate criticism (i.«. that which idea. There were, doubtless, in earlier times, cases 
does not reject a Mosaic tradition m toto) lays more where syncretism and henotheism sullied the purity 
emphasis on the lengthy periods of conquests, of the true faith, hut in the religious beliefs of 
settlements, and civil conflicts. As a result of the leaders, from the Patriarchs downwards, no 
political convulsions such as these, it is easy to adequate confirmation for such elements can he 
understand how, in a non-llterary age and land, produced. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah were all 
amid a people recently emerged from bondage, equally zealous monotheists, and in none of their 
copies of a legal code, in any case few in number, successors was there any retrogression from the 
wotiia tend to perish. This is not entirely denied highest and purest form of Unitarian belief, 
i ^ X ?? upholders of the orthodox view ; The polytheism prevalent in Babylon was vigor- 

m fact, the difference between the moderate ele- ously attacked in the lato chapters of Isaiah : 
ments of Uie two parties is slight, being one of more seductive to the Jews was the Persian dual- 
degree rather than of principle. Yet, whether the ism (see art. BxjAlism [Iranian], vol. v. p. lllf., 
oode^existed' or not, memories, more or less vivid, also the * Jewish* section of the same art., ih. 112- 
must ha^e mgeredi though the extent to which IH), but it was none the less sternly reprobated 
popular belief and practice were influenced is hard x Jew, m. Annwa, London, 1»08, pp. 
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'by the prophet. After the Eetum, no more is 
heard of temptations or lapses in this direction. 
The spark kindled and fostered by the prophets 
had spread into a mighty flame. From the day of 
the Heturn, as far as the Jews were concerned, 
‘the Lord was one, and His name was one.’ 

The belief, then, of the returned exiles in a 
supreme God, supreme not only for Israel hut for 
the whole world, was unshaken and permanent. 
Linked to this belief was the corollary that God 
was good and His service obligatory on mankind, 
to each one of whom he w^as accessible as a father 
to his children. The insistence on the compassion- 
ate^ element of the divine being— that element 
which was later called the middath hdraliWmim — ; 
resulted in reflexions on the nature and origin of ^ 
evil, sin, and suftering. These speculations pro- 
duced a repugnance to ascribe to the Deity the 
authorship of any actions which seemed incom- 
patible with His attribute of a merciful Father, 
Hence the exiles of Babylonia were somewhat 
allured by the Persian dualistic theory, which 
seemed to offer a more satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the universe. It was not a desire for 
idolatry, not a negation of the Unity, nor the at- 
tractions and superior status of a dominant religion 
that led Jews to regard the contrast of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman with approval. Their attitude 
arose from mistaken motives of piety, and from 
earnest strivings after the essential truth. Again 
and again Judaism has witnessed a recrudescence 
of the desire for a dualistic explanation of the prob- 
lem of evil. Answers were not wanting from the 
prophets and teachers, yet new generations re- 
peatedly felt the old difficulty in a newer and 
keener form. The hook of Job and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah declared vehemently for the 
Unity, and did not shrink from attributing evil to 
the Godhead. The unnamed prophet of the Exile 
states explicitly (Is 45^) : ‘ I form the light, ^ and 
create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do aU these things’ ; and this clear de- 
finition of God’s activity left no escape from attri- 
buting to His omnipotence that which man con- 
sidered evil. Yet a later age again felt repelled 
by this outspoken avowal and sought to mitigate 
its seeming harshness. 

To the present time, the Jewish liturgy, in the daily morning 
service (see Singer, p. 87), contains this passage as an intro- 
duction to the most important section, the sk^ma' (Dt 6^), but 
it is apparently divested of the very principle to which it owes 
its insertion. For the passage now runs, ‘who lormest light 
and Greatest darkness, who makest peace and Greatest all 
things,* This alteration is, of course, merely external, since 
‘all things* include ‘evil,* yet the change is significant, and 
marks, no doubt, a revival of the hesitation to ascribe evil to 
God. 

Closely allied to the problem of evil was the 
q^uestion of the prosperity of the wicked and the 
sufferings of the righteous, dealt with frequently 
in the later Psalms and in Job. In this, as in all 
the great problems, considerable fluctuation may 
be observ^. The unity of God was a sheet 
anchor to which all held fast. His existence and 
divine providence presupposed a true solution to 
man’s perplexities; if man could but succeed in 
finding the key, he would be able to unravel the 
mysteries. The certainty and dogmatism of later 
ages seem lacking during the Exile and in the two 
fmlowing centuries. From the Apocrypha it can 
clearly he seen how much the minds of men were 
exercised and how little they were satisfied by the 
answers which they possessed. The Apocrypha, 
taken as a whole, is at least two centuries younger 
than the Return, and it is only fair to assume that 
the earlier age evolved no solution of which the 
later was ignorant. While taking care, then, not 
to read into the former period tlie progress ana de- 
relopment of the latter, we may at least infer that 
none of the philosopfeal ideas of the former 


escaped the notice of the later generations, and, 
therefore, of our own time. Our know'ledge of the 
period immediately succeeding the Return is very 
scanty, but, as the centuries advance towards the 
period of Apocrypha, Mishna (see Talmgd), and 
Midrash our material become-s more abun- 

dant, and it is practically certain that no great idea, 
no supreme solution of any of those questions 
which agitate and per^dex the mind of man in all 
ages, would have disappeared from the intellectual 
heritage that our ancestors bequeathed to us. 
From the 2nd cent, before tlie Gliristian era and 
onward such a supjiosition is almost unthinkable. 

The solutions of the problems of evil and suiler- 
ing ran on two lines, in a way closely fillied. Man 
was incapable of understanding the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. The prosperity of the wicked 
was unstable or unreal even in this world; how 
much more in the world to come? It was only 
a superficial judgment that would convict the 
Almighty of injustice, by measuring His actions 
ndth an imperfect human norm. This line of 
argument, that of Job, Ps 73, etc., combines two 
thoughts — the insufficiency of human reason and 
the belief in the future world to redress the in- 
equalities of this life. Ps 49 is difficult to inter- 
pret. On the one hand, v.^® [v.^® EV] seems a clear 
indication of a future life, yet the last verse seems 
a pessimistic summary of the fate of humanity, 
coached in terms of despondency almost recalling 
the language of Lucretius. 

The corollary of the future world was not always 
employed. 

It was sometimea argued (e.g, Ps 129) that the fall of the 
wicked and the triumph of the righteous would be manifest 
even in this world ; or that, as God had saved Ilis people in the 
past, so would He deliver them from present troubles ; the 
appeal to history is common in the post-ExiHc prophets. 
Uoupled with this (e.g, Neh 9) is faith in God’s mercy, which 
will save the Jews and frustrate their enemies, though the 
latter seem successful and the Jews doomed to failure. 

The different treatment of the problem offered by Ecclesiastes 
will be discussed when dealing with the Apocrypha. 

Closely allied to the problem of sin and suffering 
is the question of a future life (see, in general, art. 
Eschatology, § lo, voL v. pp. 376-381). At the 
early age of the Return, it is difficult to state pre- 
cisely how this question was regarded. Judaism 
has usually refrained from defining with precision 
the details and circumstances of the future world, 
contenting itself with a belief in its reality. This 
belief is, however, firm and uncompromising. The 
difficulty felt in later times was to deduce this 
belief from the Pentateuch. There can be little 
doubt, though direct evidence as to the anfcmuity 
of the Idea is not plentiful, that the post-Exilic 
Jews believed in a world to come; whether they 
believed in a resurrection of the body or of the 
soul is a difficult point to determine (see art, 
Reshbbectioh [Jewish]). With the future life 
was bound up a belief iu future reward and punish- 
ment ; it is hard, in the first instance at any rate, 
to conceive of a future state which will not differ 
from the present. If this world is to be one of 
trial and testing, the life beyond the ^are must 
sui*ely bear some relation to it, depending on the 
success or failure achieved during tlie preliminary 
stage. The hereafter must be correlated to the 
present. The sin of mankind, if not expiated now, 
mnst surely be visited at a later time ; and, if the 
sin, so also the merit. 

The famous 68rd ohapfcor of Xsaiah was formerly taken as the 
autJjority for a belief in vic®i.rtou8 atonement. The special 
Ohristoiogloal infeerpretjarion has always been repudiated by 
Judaism ; the general principle has scarcely, if indeed at all, 
been conceded (see S. R. Driver and A. D, Keubauer, Ths Fiftp-' 
Third Ohapler ^ Imicth according to the Jmish IfitcrprcUrs^ 
Oxford, ISTiq. Thus Ibn Esra (mv. ; t X1Q7) refers the expres- 
*my servant* to fdl those God-fearing Jews who were in 
exile ; Sa'adya ; 892-942) to the prophet Jeremiab. Both 
of these commentaijors reflect traditional exegesis ; their views 
do not merely represent contemporary opinion. The suffering 
of the Servant was regarded by the nations as an ei^iaflon 
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for their sin; but this opinion, put into the mouths of the 
Gentile kings, was erroneous, and the outcome of their amaze- 
ment at the persistence of the Servant under such unparalleled 
persecution. The impossibility of a vicarious atonement is 
clearly stated by the refusal of God to allow Moses to become a 
substitute for the sins of Israel. ‘Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book ’ (Ex 823lff«)* 

Similarly, although inherited ptmishment might 
he deduced from, the Decalogue, the post-Exilic 
Jews relied on the teachings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, which maintain emphatically the doctrine 
of individual responsibility (Jer Ezk 18). 

The problem of free will (s-v.) developed more 
fully in later ages. In Deuteronomy the free will 
of man is distinctly stated, and it is not felt to he 
an encroachment on the divine prerogative of 
omnipotence (Dt 11^^* 30^'^®'*). Man is free, and 
God is all-powerful. The dilemma does not seem 
to have troubled the post-Exilic Jews, 

One of the most important elements in Jewish 
theology was the idea of cause and effect. The 
books of Kings, which were compiled after, or at 
least at the end of, the Exile, show very clearly 
that the writers were prone to link together events 
between which there was not, of necessity, any 
connexion, to find some religious motive in all 
affairs, and to account for history by the aid of 
theology. Thus the disaster to the village children 
who were eaten by she-bears is narrated after the 
mocking of the prophet (2 K To the writer 

it was obvious that the former incident was directly 
caused by the latter : ^ost hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The Exilic or post-Exilic Jews seem to nave had 
no notion of secondary causes; the division of 
causes into material, formal, efficient, and final 
belongs to the later age of Aristotle. Conse- 
quently, their ideas as to divine agency were 
somewliat primitive, and influenced their estimates 
of persons and events. 

Thus the compiler of the books of Chronicles, who must have 
lived at least in the age of Alexander, cares little for political 
history, which he subordinates to that of religion, and to a less 
extent this is true of the writer of Kings.i If the early theory 
of causation be kept in mind, many difficulties, such as Hos 1, 
can be satisfactonly solved. The influence of this theory on 
theology was great. 

Both in Babylon and after the Keturn the Jews 
held tenaciously to the belief in their divine 
election (g'.v.). Countless texts and teachings 
reminded them of the fact that God had chosen 
them to be His people, His witnesses, a kingdom 
of priests, abeacon of light and truth to the nations 
of the earth. However much they might have 
fallen short of their duty, however much they 
might have neglected not only to teach others, bnt 
even themselves to remain faithful to their sacred 
task, God had not deposed them for ever from the 
office to which He had appointed them and their 
ancestors. Although the Jews had at times mis- 
interpreted their position to mean a freedom to sin 
mth immunity from punishment—a view strongly 
opposed by the prophets {e,g. Am 2-3)— yet they 
never felt themselves to have been superseded. 
Their mission was not taken from them. How 
deeply they realized their responsibility and at 
what personal cost they were willing to fulfil their 
obligation may he seen from the great domestic 
sacrifice which Ezra exacted from a willing people 
(Ezr 91). 

It wa3 no light matter to separate from beloved wives and 
children, yefc it was obvious that, if the mission of Israel were 
not to end in failure, the sacrifice must be brought. The re- 

S udlai^on of the foreign wives has been wrongly attributed to 
ie Jews as an act of reproach and as evidence of callousness * 
it was in rcsality an instance of their devotion and their un- 
swerving fidelity to the idea for which th^v had. been called to 
be a nation of teachers, to spread the Word of God to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine 
the relation in which the Jews considered them- 
Tl^e Tyoo noQjcs of the Kings, Cambridge, 


selves to be placed with regard to Gentiles. Did 
they regard themselves as a separate nation among 
other nations? This question acquires fresh im- 
portance in later and in modern ^ times, and seems 
to have been regarded differently at different 
epochs. It must be remembered that the Jews, 
being Semites (g.-v.), must, in consequence, be re- 
garded from the Semitic and not from the modern 
ethnological point of view. The modern idea of a 
unifying element is consanguinity ; the Semitic 
bond was community of worship. Erom the 
earliest times the principle of divine selection 
has been religious and not racial ; otherwise there 
is no reason why distinctions should have been 
made between members of the same family j e,g,, 
Abraham, not his father Terah nor his brother 
Haran ; Isaac, not Ishmael ; Jacob, not Esau. 
The twin brothers have the same parents and the 
same racial conditions, but even the primogeniture 
is ignored, and the spiritual heritage is given to 
the younger brother. A Moabite is one who wor- 
ships Chemosh, an Ammonite one who worships 
Milcom, and an Israelite one who worships Adonai. 
It was not the possession of a territory, for nomads 
have no settled territory. It was not the ties of 
blood, for the descendants of Esau, though called 
the brothers of Israel, are yet no true sharers of 
Israel’s Abrahamic heritage. The strife of ideals 
is graphically portrayed as originating in the 
womb (cf. Gn and see Bashi’s remark on the 
allegory). The link between Semites was solely 
that of a common worship. At times this might 
acquire a racial sense, for inter-marriage with non- 
Jews, involving almost necessarily an abandonment 
of Judaism in the home and among the offspring, 
was prohibited. This prohibition, however, arose 
from a fear that religion would be affected, not 
from a sense of superiority of blood. The hook of 
Kuth is an object-lesson in the consequences of 
pushing this tendency too far ; the proselyte can 
be as worthy as the native, and from the Moabite 
woman David himself was descended, Eor the 
same reason a distinction was observed between 
the seven nations of Canaan, who were irreclaim- 
ahly steeped in wickedness (a fact home out by 
archaeology), and others, who, coming to sojourn 
under the wings of the Shekhinah, would develop 
into true sons of the Covenant. 

The effect of the Exile upon the Jewish com- 
munity is summarized as follows by W. O. E. 
Oesteney and G. H. Box {Beligion and Worship 
of the Synagogu^^ London, 1911, p. 3f.) ; 

‘To a large extent it denationalized religion by demonstrating 
that the religion of Israel could survive the dissolution of the 
State, and was, therefore, independent of a national centre. 
It is true that the elements of a national organization and life 
still e:3dsted in the Jewish coinmunities, long after the Baby- 
lonian exile, and even later asserted themselves in new national 
forms. The connexion between race and religion, though 
modified, was not destroyed. Judaism, in fact, has never given 
up altogether ibi racial basis. In this, as in other respects, it 
has ever been inconsistent. When the ideal of a community, 
organized for purely religious purposes and recognizing no 
distinctions of race, has attempted to translate itself mto action 
from within organized Judaism, a reaction back to the national 
Idea has inevitably followed. And it was after every outward 
sign and vestige of separate nationality had been swept away by 
Hadrian (a,j>. 136) that national feeling and sense of racial 
solidarity became most intense. But all the same, it remains 
true that ever since, the widely sundered and (in all other 
respects) distinct communities of Jews which are scattered 
over the world find their one link of continuity and rmity in a 
common religion. 

It has been pointed out, justly, 3 that, in principle, the separa- 
tion between the State and the Ohuroh had already been effected 
in the Book of Peuteronomy. But in practice Peuteronomic 
principles met at the outset with serious obstacles in the way 
of their realization. The last of these disappeared with the 
destruction of the State. . . 

The first to seize and enforce the lessons of the Exile was the 


1 See below, p. 607. 

^ e.p., by O. H. Comill, Xforisrael. PropJmtismm^, StrassbuMf. 
1906, p. 8§fL 
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prophet Ezekiel, the first do^atiat of the Old Testament." 
He laid the theological foundations of the structure which Ezra 
reared.* i 

To translate the -words ‘am and gti hy ‘nation’ 
is to beg the question and to presuppose an idea of 
‘nationality’ akin to that which the word now 
conveys. The term ‘am implied an essentially 
religious kinship, because in primitive times the 
god was of the same kin as his servants (see W. E* 
Smith, Edigion of the SemiUs^^ London, 1894, p. 
35 ff.). A separation of religion and nationality 
was impossible ; the idea of religion included much 
that is implied by the latter. An Israelite wor- 
shipping Chemosh became a Moabite, imso facto j 
an ‘atheist Jew’ was inconceivable. ‘ It was im- 
possible for an individual to change his religion 
without changing his nationality^ {ib, 37). In 
course of time the Semites developed many national 
characteristics and adopted national features of life 
and government. Intercourse with their neighbours 
tended more and more to bring into the minds of 
the Jews a craving for a separate national entity, for 
a king, for an army, for territorial expansion. All 
these desires are regarded by the religious teachers 
as a falling away from righteousness, as signs of 
rebellion against God. Israel is a theocracy, to be 
governed by judges and officers (Dt 16^®), by councils 
of elders (Ex deriving their authority from 

the priests and ultimately from the Deity. If, 
dissatisfied with this form of government, the 
Israelites clamour for a king, * like all the nations 
which are round about,’ the desire might be granted 
(Dt 17^^). But the king is not to collect cavalry, 
nor is he to set his heart on Egyptian alliances. He 
is to spurn all the prerogatives of nationality and 
monarchy, and to reign in accordance with the Word 
of God, Samuel (1 S 8) feels a great repugnance to 
the institution of a monarchy ; the request for a 
king is a rejection of God as their sovereign (v.’). 
Israel * shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations’ (Nu 23®), Her safety is to be 
in rest and tranquillity, not in diplomatic duels 
with Assyria and Babylon, not in political and 
national alliances, not in seeking for territorial 
expansion or military prowess. All these are the 
very signs of nationality that are so sternly repro- 
bated by Isaiah and, later, by Jeremiah. Israel’s 
destiny is comprised in the doctrine of the ‘ Eem- 
nant,’ the small minority of true believers, who, 
oblivious of the narrow and confining bonds of 
nationality, are to spread over the earth and make 
it fruitful. 

The ideal of Zion is to be not an impregnable fortress, but the 
source of the Torah, the fountatn-sprmg of righteousness. The 
people who pinned their hope on the inviolability of Jerusalem 
were confounded, just as those who cried out, ‘The Temple of 
God,* and trusted in it to save them, were mistaken. The idea 
of a temporal nationality with strong military power and a 
position of influence in foreign politics was never preached by 
Isaiah as the destiny of Judah. But the reliance on nationality 
and the boastful vaunt of being ‘God's invincible nation* became 
stronger os the king, nobles, and people grew more faithless to 
the Word of God, more heedless of the admonitions of the 
prophet. They could not conceive that Assyria should be 
allowed to overcome Israel, God’s own nation, strengthened by 
alliances, falsely encouraged by lying teachers, boastful of its 
military prowess and efficiency. But Isaiah saw more clearly ; 
a faithless nation would inevitably be abandoned by God, for it 
was not for their nationality that He chose them, not because 
they were better or more distinguished by inherent virtue, but 
because of His love (Dt 77) for them and in order that they should 
be His servants. Assyria was to be God’s rod of p-unlshment. 
The unthinkable would come about, and the false Ideals of 
nationality were to be shattered by the hand of the heathen 
empire. The tod of Hosts was to be supreme. Hk power 
was to sweep over the universe as waters cover the sea, sweep- 
ing away the pony artificial boundaries erected by man, ‘ remov- 
ing the Umits of nations and overwhelming the setUements like 
a mighty hero ’ Hs When God had finished His work on 
Mount Zion ana purified it from false ideals, when nations 
would no longer learn warfare, then would nationality he finally 
annihilated, and Israel would be a third with Egypt and A^yrla, 
all equally a blessing to mankind, Bgrot being ‘God's people/ 
Assyria ‘ His handiwork,* and Israel ‘Hi s inheritance * 

1 Cf. the di, referring fjo Ezekiel in OomiU, p. 117 ff. 


This universalistic consummation was regarded 
by all the prophets as the purpose for which tlie 
Deity was working. This must not be taken to 
impljr that Israel was to lose its particularization. 
Zion is constantly exalted to a position of spiritual 
leadership, and this position is contrasted with the 
Oriental despotic court, which the kings and nobles 
created. At certain times, traces of a nationalist 
spirit may be observed, especially in exile or in 
persecution. By the waters of Babylon the Jews 
were, so to speak, driven into nationality because 
they felt themselves to stand apart from the empire 
wherein they dwelt. But it was, in reality, the 
contrast between the two religions, not a sense of 
nationality, that sundered the Jews from their con- 
querors. ^ The Northern Kingdom was essentially 
more nationalist in proportion as it was les-s religious 
in spirit than J udah. Destruction and expatriation 
fell upon both kingdoms alike ; but Judah survived, 
Samaria perished. During the Maccabsean persecu- 
tions the contrast between Jew and Greek acquired 
something of a national tinge. In Babylon and 
after the Return, the religion alone seems to have 
been the^ essential characteristic. 

The dispersal of Israel began before the Exile ; 
it continued after the Return. Emigration, stimu- 
lated by trade and other motives, as well as exile, 
had removed many Jews from the land of their 
fathers. They were to be found in Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Hamath, in the coastlands of the Medi- 
terranean, and even in remote and mysterious 
‘Sinim’ (Is 49^®). The presence of Jews in 
Gentile surroundings, differing from their neigh- 
bours in 80 many ways, must have stimulated, on 
both sides, introspection. The Jews were driven 
back on themselves, and th^ studied their own 
religion the more carefully. They would naturally 
look outside their own camp as well, and contrast 
the forms of worship and the beliefs that existed 
without. At a very early stage the influence of the 
Jewish Diaspora, as a missionary agency, began to 
be felt. Judaism became more and more universal- 
istic. Cuneiform inscriptions reveal an intense 
Jewish life in Mesopotamia; socially and religi- 
ously the Jews played no small part in the land of 
their conquerors. The other world power, Egypt, 
was also the home of a solid Jewish community. 
Doubtless many other colonies existed, for silence 
must not be construed as an argument. Until the 
appearance of the Assuan papyri, we had no evi- 
dence for Jewish life in Egypt at tlie time of the 
Return ; we now, by one single discovery, are able 
largely to re-construct the history of the Jews of 
Yeb (Elephantine). The favour of the Persian 
governors protected them/, they prospered com- 
mercially, engaging in various trades and holding 
property. They seam to have had a temple of 
their own, at least an altar with incense. They 
felt themselves in spiritual communion with Pales- 
tine, corresponding with political and religious 
officials. Their names are mostly Biblical, and 
they seem to have clung to their ancestral faith. 
It is unfortunate that most of the documents are 
of a business nature ; more positive details as to 
religious life and thought would have been welcome. 
Doubtless the activity of the Jews prevailed in 
many other places, of which, at present, we have 
no knowledge. We can safely assume that, wherever 
they settled, a centre was established whence Juda- 
ism was diffused not only from Jew to Jew, but also 
to Gentile. Already Jeremiah, fx*om the womb 
(Jer I®), had been designated as a prophet to the 
Gentiles, to preach a belief in God and the tenets 
of righteousness to the wide -world. 

The Temple and its sacrifices (see Saobopic?! 
Jewish]) filled as large a part of Judaism after the 
Return as before the first destruction. It is often 
urged that the prophets deprecated the sacrifickl 
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system and were not over-zealous for the Temple 
itself. This view is scarcely correct. The prophets 
fre^nently decry sacrifices, when brought in a wrong 
spirit or regarded as licences to sin. It is extremely 
doubtful whether they rejected sacrifices qua sacri- 
fices. Similarly Jeremiah denounces those who 
make the existence of the Temple and the Ark of 
the Lord an excuse for sin. Jeremiah 3^®^* is de- 
finitely clear : it cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than a denunciation of those who felt that the 
Temple was inviolate, and that its inviolability 
would safeguard them from the effect of their wrong- 
doing. The prophets of the Retnrn favour the 
sacrifices. Malachi, speaking not merely of the 
present but even of the Messianic age, looks for- 
ward to a time when the minhdh of Judah and Jeru- 
salem shall again be pleasing to the Lord as in days 
of old {3"^). Haggai and Zechariab, so far from 
deprecating the Temple idea, reproach the people 
for being lukewarm in the work of rebuilding. 
There would have been no possibility for these 
admonitions bad the idea of Temple and sacrifices 
been superseded. The rebukes are directed against 
those who are despondent or those who are apath- 
etic. The first Return was followed by a certain 
amount of disorganization. Not until the advent 
of Ezra was the religious life firmly established. 
Eor this reason Malachi attacks a spirit of parsi- 
mony among the tithe-payers and those who would 
defraud God of the sacrifices due to His Temple. 
There is no indication anywhere that the Temple 
and the sacrifices were to be relegated to the 
past. 

The Messianic idea seems, to some extent, dor- 
mant at the beginning of the Restoration, The 
term ‘Messiah,’ of course, occurs in early passages 
of Scripture, but in a purely literal sense of 
‘anointed,’ i.e. king, or one appointed to fill a 
certain office (cf. art. Messiah, Messianism), 
‘The word “Messiah” (anointed one) is never 
used in the Old Testament in the special sense to 
which it has been consecrated by Jewish and 
Christian usage * (J. Sldnner, Book of th& Prophet 
Isaiaht Chapters i.-xsexix.^ Cambridge, 1896, p, 
Iviii). During the ExOe the term is even applied 
to Cyrus, a Gentile ruler, because he has been 
chosen to be a divine instrument in Israel’s re- 
lease. What may be termed the Messianic idea 
is to be found under two heads : (a) the redemption 
of Israel, from the first Exile ; {h) eschatological 
prophecies of a Golden Age of universal peace and 
brotherhood. Under the influence of the Restora- 
tion, when tlie people and prophets alike were 
animated by optimistic hopes for the present and 
the more immediate future, the Messianic idea 
was not so strondy dominant. The settlement 
of the people and the restitution and spread of 
divine worship in its former home occupied general 
attention. The age of the Apocrypha saw a re- 
newal of eschatological speculation and a develop- 
ment and perhaps an extension of the Messianic 
idea.^ 


Prayer was naturally associated with the Temph 
ritual, and the phrase Md'adhe 2l (Ps 74®) has 
been taken to denote assemblies for worship, 
synagogues. Set prayers^ are recorded in Chron- 
icles and Ezra, and Jewish tradition assigns tc 
this period the institution of the ' ArMah prayei 
(Singer, p. 44 ff. ; see, further, art Prayer [Jew- 
i8h]).2 little can be said definitely with regard 
to ceremonial and liturgy during the period sue- 

iFora detailed survey of this idea in its earlier forms set 
Skbner, p, Iviff. 

* C’nts'K'i.l D^&5n Mpnv ftsf m) (SiM, § Si3, ed. M, Fried- 
m^h,Timna,,lS6i, f. 142h, 1 2 ; ed.Bomber^, Venice, 1646, ool 
28S). see ^0 Meg, Vih, where is attributed to the Oreal 
f probably old, but has been redacted, 

Essra instituted the pubhc reading of the Law on certain occa- 
sions. , . ) , : ' ' ' 


ceeding the Return that it ivill be more satisfactory 
to leave the consideration of this question to a 
later stage. 

2 . The Maccabaean period, — After the Return 
the thoughts of the restored exiles were primarily 
devoted to religion, to the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and to the exposition of the Law. Con- 
siderable time elapsed before the idea of national- 
ity asserted itself. _ At the outset the Jews were 
governed by Persian officials, whose autocratic 
grower was in ratio to their distance from the 
Court. Such a policy of decentralization was ill- 
adapted to consolidate a vast and unwieldy em- 
pire. In the great political convulsions occasioned 
by the conquests of Alexander and the strife be- 
tween the Diadochoi, the evil consequences of 
such a system of administration became manifest. 
There was neither a national idea nor an imperial 
spirit to foster a sense of unity or attachment. 
Unity would, in any case, be well-nigh unattain- 
able in such a heterogeneous collection of subjects, 
although patriotism might perhaps have been 
aroused by a strong personality at the head of the 
State. The local governor, not the remote and 
unknown ‘King of kings,’ represented to the 
country folk their actual master ; with his over- 
lord they had no concern. The feuds of cities 
would often result in raiding and warfare, owing 
to the weakness of the central government ; these 
internal conflicts affected the provincials, not the 
great battles of the Empire. The Jews felt them- 
selves at first neither citizens of the Empire nor 
Palestinian nationalists. The Empire was too 
large and Jewish Palestine was too small, 

‘The Jewish people had not the extension which is shown ua 
in the days ol Christ. If we had gone in the fifth centuiy b.o. 
through Galilee— through all those sacred places so familiar to 
us, Nazareth, Cana, Bethsaida, Capernaum— we should have 
been among heathens. The name Galilee is the short for Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles, that is, the region of the Gentiles ; the name 
clung to those uplands between Gennesaret and the sea, even 
after they had become predominantly Jewish. We should 
have been not only amon^ heathens, but among barbarians, a 
population in which the original basis of Syrian peasants, tillers 
of the soil, had been crossed with the wilder Arab blood which 
came in by infiltration from the desert. The people of the 
Jews we should have found only in Jenisalem and in the fields 
and villages around Jerusalem to a radius of some ten to fifteen 
miles * (E. R. Bevan, Jerusalem rnider the High-Priests, London. 
1904, p. 11). ’ 

Nationality was produced, among the Jews, by 
purely political causes. The overthrow of Darius 
and his Empire at the hands of Alexander did not 
at first react on them. Eor nearly a century they 
were under the dominion of the Ptolemys, and 
the change in their position seems to have been 
slight. It was not until Palestine was transferred 
to the Selencids that a new era really began. To 
the spread of Hellenism and to the fostering by 
the Seleucids of Hellenic institutions and customs 
the growth of Jewish nationality is due. Antioch 
was a much more zealous disseminator of Greek 
culture than Alexandria, but the Hellenic spirit of 
Antioch, more intense and aggressive, was corre- 
spondingly debased in quality. The Jews of Alex- 
andria were not offended by Egyptian Hellenism, 
but the Syrian Hellenism of Jmtioch stirred up 
strife through the whole land. 

The attempt of Antiochus iv. to suppress Juda- 
ism and substitute the worship of Olympian Zens 
roused intense opposition. The Maccabees were 
supported with devotion by the HMdim (see art. 
Hasid.®ANS, Hasidism, vol. vi. p. 626), and their 
victory secured the permanence of Judaism, The 
beginning of the conflict was a fight for religious 
liberty ; the end resolved itself into a struggle for 
nationality. When once the triumph of religion 
was assured, tbeHasmonoean leaders, in continuing 
the struggle for the sake of national expansion, 
lost the support of the Btasidim, who became their 
undisguised opponents. No circumstance is more 
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instructive in the annals of Maccabaean history 
than the secession of the 'Pious’ party, as soon 
as the aims of the Hasmonaean princes became 
material. It is not difficult to discover the cause 
of this divergence. The gulf between Judaism 
and Hellenism^ was great, for not only religious 
beliefs but social practices 'were involved. Juda- 
ism, like Islam and other Semitic faiths, includes 
under 'religion’ many elements which elsewhere 
would fall under a different classification. This 
point, so important to remember, will be dealt 
with again in considering EdlakhcL, The 5&sldlm 
could not tolerate many things, harmless in them- 
selves, which would have been allowed to pass 
unchecked had religion not been at stake. The 
Greek dress and athletics would not have inspired 
such detestation under other conditions. In Alex- 
andria, Jews adopted Greek speech and, most prob- 
ably, Greek costume, without being considered 
traitors to Judaism. In Palestine, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, all contact with the heathen became 
impossible. Things innocent by natnre became 
actively noxious. The gap was complete, and 
could not he bridged, with this utter loathing 
for all things Gre^, there came an insistence on 
all things Jewish ; the antagonism revealed anti- 
theses before overlooked or non-existent. There 
was no national feeling before j it was this bitter 
religious antagonism that created it, perhaps on 
purpose to oppose Greek nationalism. The aim of 
Alexander was JEellenization, and this included a 
strong national feeling ; Antiochus and his party, 
unworthy heirs of a great ideal, and boastful of 
their national superiority, produced by their ex- 
cessive fanaticism a corresponding national feeling 
on the Jewish side. 

It was not among the pious that this 

imirit was strongest; it was chiefly evident in 
Judas and the leaders. The 'vy®re con- 

cerned with one object and one object only — free- 
dom of worship. Beyond this they cared for 
nothing. Judas believed that there could he no 
security from a repetition of the persecutions un- 
less Juaaism possessed a State as well as a religion. 
Hence he favoured all institutions that tended 
to arouse national feeling. Here he parted com- 
pany with the 5Mdtm, hitherto his staunchest 
adherents. When Demetrius sent Bacchides to 
instal Alcimus, an opponent of the Ha-smonmans, 
as high priest, the Bfistdim were ready to accept 
him, and this was the beginning of the breach. 
Hereafter the fight was for national and dynastic 
ambition (Sevan, p. 117). Id exactly the same 
way Jonathan and John Hyrcanus lost the sup- 
port of the Pharisees, the spiritual successors of 
the ^astdtm, because they combined the offices of 
high priest and king (see Pss.-Sol. 17*^’®). The 
Basidim and the Pharisees despised all worldly 
elements. They cared not who ruled them or to 
what nation they belonged if only they could have 
freedom to worship Goa. The tendency may be 
often paralleled in Semitic history. The Kha- 
warij, In A.B. 057, deserted the cause of ‘Ali, the 
fourth Khalif, and made their battle-cry, ‘No 
judgment save that of God I ’ 

Alter the Kestoration the government was, in 
the main, theocratic— that is to say, the priests 
and the exponents of the Law enjoyed consider- 
able power; the book of Ezra mentions four 
branches of secular rulers (10®* princes, elders, 
rulers, and nobles. 

Th« fimctions of these clMses are not clear, nor is it pc^slhla 
to state with oertaintw that these different names imply differ- 
ent classes of oJBftcdais. Among the aristooraoy thus oonati- 
tttted—for, as Bevan remarks (op. oit, p. 6), ‘the Oommuni^ 
at Jerusalem was no democracy*— the prfeste were Inolndeo, 
the Mgh prieat gti^dually acquiring more and more power, 
until, m tme Mme of Jonathan and John Hyrcanus, the high 
priest was toe head of the State as well as of the relirious 
oommunlty. He was toe president of the Assembly later 


known as the Sanhedrin! The Sanhedrin, composed of both 
Rabbis and nobles, possessed, up to the Roman period, the 
power of life and death. Even Herod, in the height of his 
career, was summoned to appear before them ; and from this it 
will be seen that the authority and influence of the religious 
element were exceedingly strong in the Jewish State. The 
priests, in accordance with the provisions of the Pentateuch, 
were maintained by the people. They received the tithes and 
flratfruits as their salaries, and were regarded with reverence 
on account of their sacred calling. They and the Rabbis were 
treated with corKsiderably more respect than the secular officials 
by all classes of the population. 

On the first day of Tisliri, 444 B.C., Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiali brought out to the people 
the Law of Moses (Neh 8^), and read its contents 
to the assembled multitude. From now onwards, 
under the influence of Ezra, priest as well as scribe, 
the study and observance of the Law were prose- 
cuted with ardour. From his days the scribes, 
or interpreters of the Law, came into existence. 
The canon of the whole Bible was most probably 
formed, later (but see, further, p. 594^), in the time 
of 'Akiba (f A.D. 135 ; on ’A^iba himself see art. 
ApBA REN Joseph, vol. i. pp. 274-276). The 
Pentateuchal legislation i)ermeated the people and 
moulded their lives. As the Torah spread, the 
influence of the scribes increased in proportion. 
Not only in Palestine, but wherever the Jews had 
settled, the zeal for the Law accompanied them. 
In Syria they made many proselytes (see Josephus, 
BJ VII. iii. 3). In Egypt by about 260 B.C. the 
Septuagint translators began their work, and the 
Bible was made accessible to the Gentiles in 
their own tongue. The various Aramaic versions, 
kno^vIl as Targumim (see art. Targitms), are of 
later date and were made for Jewish use. The 
Septuamnt seems to have been intended, accord- 
ing to the account of Aristeas, for non- Jews, The 
Samaritan community accepted Judaism and re- 
i ceived the Pentateuch about 430 B,0. Their re- 
cension differs in certain respects from the Jewish 
or Massoretic text (see, further, art. Samaritans), 

All these facts show how the knowledge of the 
Torah was becoming diffused. It is safe to assume 
that many of the other Scriptural books circulated 
freely, as well as the Law. For the intense devo- 
tion to the Law and to Judaism the scribes and 
priests, the successors of the prophets, are largely 
responsible. The strength of the religious spirit 
I appeared in various guises, not always uniform. 
Sects began to arise. As the Jews were brought 
face to face with the fascinations of Greek culture, 
a Hellenizing party grew up. Originally, no doubt, 
this party desired to adopt all that was good in 
foreign culture while remaining steadfast in loyalty 
to their faith. In course of time, partly by com- 
pulsion and partly by choice, the Hellenizers 
succumbed to the allurements of their Greek friends 


and made jettison of their religion to save their 
material prosperity (1 Mao 1^), There were not 
wanting, doubtless, among them those who did not 
prove utterly faithless, but the real resistance came 
from the uncompromising opponents of Hellenism. 
From these the party of the developed, 

men zealous for religion and for relimon only. 
These were the mainstey of the forces ledby J udas ; 
they were pioneers of martyrdom, ready to die not 
merely fox the broad principles of their faith, but for 
the absolute observance of the Law. They were, 
at first, prepared to suffer death rather than defend 
themselves If attacked on the Sabbath. After their 
breach with Judas, the pass away. The 

term disappeared^ but the spirit survived, to re- 
appear under the guise of the Pharisees. 

After the fixing of the text of the Law, the 
functions of the scribes centred on the exposition 
of the precepts and oommandments and the pre- 
servation and teaching of the traditions. These 
traditions, called the Oral Law {Tdr^h shthialp^h)^ 
are beiiev^ by orthodox Jews to have accompanidl 
1 See JJS vi. 1X904] ^8*. 
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theWritten luiiM{T6rdh shBhhihh^thdhh)^ and a tradi- 
tion of Mosaic anthority is called Hdldkhd M6she 
miS'Siniai (see, further, art. Law [Jewish]). The 
Written Law had to be supplemented in many cases 
by tradition, because the prescriptions were some- 
tfines vague and presupposed existing knowledge. 
The rite of circumcision and the wearing of phy- 
lacteries, are ordained in the Bible, but 
the details are not prescribed (cf. above, vol. iii. 
p. 440®). The object of the scribes was to 
teach the people now tradition required the Law 
to be carried out. The absence of such scribal 
teaching had been the cause of the neglect of the 
Law and of idolatry in earlier times ; the work of 
the scribes consolidated Judaism and gave it 
stability and endurance through the later ages.^ 
The name ‘Pharisees’ (P^risJiayya, ‘separatists’) 
was adopted by or applied to those who were 
careful to observe the written and the Oral Law 
(see, further, art. Pharisees). 

Attempts are irequently made to belittle the work of the 
ficrihes and Pharisees. The enormous moral and spiritual effect 
of their work is often overlooked, and attention is focused on 
their so-called * hair-aplittinffs.’ 

(1) This mistaken attitude is due to ignorance of the true 
perspective. 

(a) Judaism includes many civil elements under the head 
of religion ; consequently many discussions and prescriptions 
referring to civil matters had to he dealt with by the religious 
teachers. Similar legal arguments are to be found in every 
system of law worthy of the name. Every system must of 
necessity contain some elements of formal expediency, if it is 
based on logic, since principles cannot always be pushed to their 
logical conclusion. Moreover, a legal fiction was often designed 
to preserve the memory of a principle, while alleviating the 
strict requirements of a law, especially If the fulfilment had 
become too difficult for the community It must be 

remembered that the scribe or Rabbi had a twofold, if not a 
manifold, personality ; he was a civil judge as well as a religious 
teacher. It is not fair to confuse the two functions and ignore 
the different attitudes necessary for such a double position. 
It is sometimes not easy to draw a line of demarcation. Further, 
the duty of the scribe was to specify clearly what was required 
of the people, to secure homogeneity of practice. It is obvious 
that the vague prohibition of work on the Sabbath would lead 
to public scandal and Sabbath-breaking, if the intei^retation of 
‘work' were left to individuals. It was by specification and 
precision that a spiritual rest was achieved. The Sabbath was 
nob merely a day of ‘ Don'ts.’ As a matter of fact, the circum- 
scribing of activities in the material sphere impelled a high 
sense of rest and consecration. This statement is capable of 
simple proof. On the whole, in the course of time, the 
Sabbath laws have not been relaxed. The tendency has been in 
the opposite direction Consequently the observ- 

ance of the Sabbath must be more rigid to-day than in the days 
of the early scribes. But no orthodox J ew feels the Sabbath to 
be anything bub a day of true delight, awaited with eagerness 
and welcomed as a * bride.' 3 And this delight can be realized 
only from within. Ko non-Jew is competent to describe it, for 
this experience is one which he can never have enjoyed. The 
Sabbath is to the Jew a day of ecstasy and good cheer, not of 
restraint ; it has a poritive, not a negative, character. Only 
when the Sabbath spirit is lost does the day become irksome. 
When, for example, in order to indulge in some amusement or 
to perform some act which is modern, and, consequently, falls 
under no prohibition exactly specified by the cedes, but which 
is, nevertheless, obviously out of keeping with the Sabbatical 
spirit, the prohibitions arc circumvented and are observed in. 
the letter and not in the spirit, then the restrictions are felt to 
be irksome. But the fault lies with the Sabbath evaders, not 
with the scribes. The result is that the breach of the letter 
soon follows that of the spirit, and the observance of the Sabbath 
is finally abandoned. Those who keep the Sabbath do not suffer 
a penitential gloom, 3 as is often falsely imagined : those who see 
only the restrictions, and not the undertying spirit, tend, in 
process of time, to lose the Sabbath altogether. It is therefore 
those who do not keep the Sabbath that find it a burden. 

(fe) Many arguments are theoretical, being of the nature of 
exercises in logic and dialectic in which every hypothetical 
possibility has to be considered. Reuben and Simeon often 
correspond to John Doe and Richard Roe. 

(2) The work of the Pharisees and scribes is attacked by 
writers who desire to be little Judaism, in order to exalt the 

1 Of all the comprehensive verdicts on this important class, 
the most impartial and scientific may be found in an ordination 
sermon by Foakes Jackson, called * Our Lord and the Pharisees,* 
published in the Peterhotough Diocesan Magazine, Jan. 1910, 
with which every orthodox Jew will be in ^reement. Of larger 
^pe, and equally praiseworthy, is R. T, Harford's JPhansai$m 
(London, 1012). 

2 This is well shown by Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, 

p.SSf. * 

»6ee G. B. Box> Spiritual Teaching of the Jewish Pr. Booh 
{J udatsm and Christiahitp i $hori Studies], London, 1006, p. IS. 


daughter faith. There are some who, conceiving nothing 
positive about Christianity, would make the raison d'Hre of 
that religion the failure of Judaism. This tendency leads to 
perversions of fact, nob always due to ignorance. Attention is 
deliberately focused on the ‘mountains suspended by a hair,’ 
and the Pharisaic Rabbis are represented as casuists and 
hypocrites, their vast spiritual activity being purposely con- 
cealed. According to the writers of this class, Judaism is 
effete. It is not enough to say that the Law is no longer obli- 
gatory on Christians because of the coming of Jesus. Judaism 
itself must he stamped as corrupt and therefore superseded. 

The influence of the Pharisees was immense. 
They were men of extreme piety and devotion, and 
their aim was to sanctify every phase of daily life. 
The Jew was to think of Godin every act, at every 
moment. Not only must the command itself he 
obsei'ved; it must he safeguarded hy a ‘fence’ 
{s^ydgh). Naturally among so great a party there 
were those who fell short of theliigh ideal that was 
set them. Alexander Jannseus warned his wife to 
beware of the ‘false’ Pharisee. In the famous 
passages of the Talmud (Jer. Ber. ix. 5 [8], ed. 
princ., fol. 13a, outer col., ed. Jitomir, 1858-64, p. 
119; M. Schwab, French tr., Paris, 1871, p. I7l, 
or Eng. ed., 1886, p. 168 ; Bab. Sota, 226 ; see also 
Abdthde B. Nathan, igGTeifxxxyiL, ed. S. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887, p. 109= 55a ; see note 4 of Schechter) 
seven classes of Pharisees are mentioned : he who 
accepts the Law as a burden ; he who acts from 
interested motives ; he who counter-balances ; he 
who is sparing ostentatiously ; he who asks to be 
I shown a good action, that he may do it ; he who 
! acts through fear ; and he who is inspired by love. 

I The apparently sweeping condemnation of the Pharisees in 
! the Gospels is perhaps due to the fact that the rebukes were 
I originally directed against the hypocritical Pharisees, who had 
disappeared in the time when the Gospels were compiled or 
copied. To the Christian scribe, after the destruction of the 
Temple, these distinctions were unknown. Discrimination was, 
therefore, meaningless to him, and was consequently omitted. 
The result has been that the special condemnation of a small 
minority has been made to include a large and God-fearing class 
of men. The presence of upright and noble Pharisees receives 
recognition in the NT in the account of Nicodemus, who was 
^so ‘ a ruler of the Jews’ (Jn 750*^2 1939 ). 

The greatest achievement of the Pharisees was 
the advance which they taught in the doctrine of 
the future life. On this point, as also on the 
question of angels, they differed from the Sadducees. 
The name of this partjr has been derived from 
§addtq, ‘righteous,* or, with more probability, from 
Saddq, Zadok, the famous priest from whom, it is 
said, they claimed descent. As opposed to the 
Pharisees, who were largely democratic, the Sad- 
ducees were aristocratic. The Sadducees did not 
accept the Pharisaic Siildkhd. They maintained 
the principle of ‘ eye for eye ’ literally j the Phari- 
sees had long commuted the penalty (see Funk, p. 
47 ; Judah nAXevUKitdhal-Kfmiari^ ed. Hirschfeld, 
pt. iii. § 46, p. 175). They interpreted ‘ the day 
after the Sabbath’ (Lv 23^^) literally, not, as thefr 
opponents, the ‘day after the festival.’ Their 
rejection of the doctrine of immortality was based 
on ethical principles. The founder, Antigonua of 
Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, made his motto, 
‘ Be not as servants that serve the master for the 
sake of gaining a reward, but be like servants who 
serve not for the sake of gaining a reward, and let 
the fear of Heaven be upon yon ’ {Ah6th, i. 3 ; 
Singer, p. 184 ; K. T. Herford, in B. H. Charles, 
Afoc. and Psmdepigr. of OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 691 ; 
see, further, art. SadddoeeS), 

It must be observed that, when the Rabbis contrast two ways 
of serving God, ‘from love' (mS’ahdIihdh) and ‘from fear’ 
(miyyirdh), and extol the former, they are practically in 
unconscious agreement with this saying, because ‘ love ’ here 
implies disinterested service, performed for its own sake. 
According to Antigonus, there was to be no reward in a life 
beyond the grave. The Sadducean doctrine of doing good for 
its own Bake is perhaps ethically higher than that of the 
Pharisees, but it is the doctrine for a saint and recluse, and is 
impracticable as a popular creed ; hence, if for no other reason, 
the Pharisaic party and form of belief were the more popular. 

The two pariies, according to Josephus, differed also on ^e 
question of free will, The Pharisees held that man’s freedom 
of actiqu Iknlted. They ‘ascribe all to providence and to 
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God, and yet allow that to act as is right, or the contrary, is 
principally in the power of men ; although fate does co-operate ^ 
m every action. . . , But the Sadducees take away fate entirely , 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not I 
doing what is evil ; and that to act as is good or as is evil is at 
men’s own choice, and each man attaches himself to the one or 
the other at will’ (Josephus, BJ ii. viii. 14). 

It would be wrong to imagine that the whole 
code of life, especially the laws of ritual purity, 
prescribed by the Pharisees was intended by them 
to he incumbent on all alike. The 'am hd'dres 
{q.v.)i OT multitude, was free from most of these 

rovisions, which were observed only by the 
^<^bherim, or ‘associates.^ This has been con- | 
clusively shown by A. Buchler {Der galildische 
'Am-ha "AreSy Vienna, 1906). Nor was the antagon- j 
ism of Pharisee and'aw hd^dres general, as is often 
thought. Had that been the case, the Sadducees i 
would have been more influential and popular. 

A third sect existed among the Jews, the Es- 
senes (g.v.)y whose name is as inexplicable as the 
sect itself. Josephus (BJ li. viii. 2 if.) gives a long 
account of their manner of life and forma of belief. 

They were commanistic ascetics. They rejected pleasure as 
evil, owned property in comraon, and recruited their numbers 
more by the adoption of children and the accession of prose- 
lytes than by marriage, which, however, they did not entirely : 
avoid. Their piety was extraordinary, and they indulged in 
ritual lustrations. They were noted for their fidelity ; ‘vmatso- I 
ever they say is firmer than^n oath,* They devoted themselves 
to researches in ancient writings and to the study of natural i 
medicine. They believed in the corruptibility of the body and 
the immortality of the soul. They believed in reward and | 
punishment as an incentive to right conduct. Many of their ; 
customs give evidence of some foreign connexion, and it has ; 
been suggested that they derived some of their ideas from ' 
Gnostic, Pythagorean, and other sources. It is clear, however, i 
that they formed but an isolated section, and that they cannot ' 
have entered very deeply into the life of the people. Their in- 
difference to the Temple ritual was a sufficient cause for separa- i 
tion, without their ascetic practices, which would not appeal to 
a multitude. The most important feature in connexion with i 
the Essenes is their mysticism, Por their influence on the 
l^abbala see art. ^CasbIla. 

The oldest Jewish schismatics were, of course, 
the Samaritans {q,v,). After the fall of Samaria, 
the king of Assyria introduced immigrants from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim 
to replace the deported Israelites (2 K 17^*)* 

These settlers partially adopted Judaism, serving the God of 
Israel, but not entirely abandoning idolatry. In 432 b.o. they 
were joined by Jewish exiles from J'erusalem who had quar- 
relled with Hehemiah (Neh 1328 ; Josephus, Ant, xi. vii. 2, viii. 7). 
The dispute turned upon the question of intermarriage. Being 
excluded from worship at Jerusalem, they desired a temple of 
their own. One of the refugees, Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua 
the high priest, had married a daughter of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria. For this he was disqualified from officiat- 
ing at Jerusalem, and he therefore urged his father-in-law to 
cause an altar to be erected in Shechem. This was done, and 
the existence of a rival temple on Mount Geririm further em- 
bittered the relations between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
During the Maccabsean wars the Samaritans sided with Anti- 
ochua (Josephus, Ant xii. v. 6). Later, John Hyrcanus destroyed 
their temple. They possessed the Pentateuch in a somewhat 
diflerenb recension, which they wrote in their own characters, 
resembling the ancient Semitic script, but none of the Prophets, 
whose inspiration they did not recognize. 

In addition to tbe books of Daniel, Chronicles 
(in part), and Ecclesiastes, and tbe works of the 
historian Josephus, other sources are available for 
information about this period. The Apocryphal 
writings, in most cases contemporary, furnish abun- 
dant material, especially for a study of thought and 
r^igion. 

In using evidence from the Apocrypha, it must be borne in 
mind that we cannot be definitely certain that we have before 
us an illustration of general Jewish thought. One of the 
reasons that prevented the reception of the Apocrypha Into the 
canon was, no doubt, its divergence, in some cases, from ortho- 
doxy.. It does not always follow that orthodoxy changed 
between the compilation of the various Apocryphal writings 
and the formation of the canon. In some cases, books, once 
orthodox, have become Apocryphal, at least from the Jewish 
point of view, by reason of Christian or sectarian interpolations. 
Consequently care must be CExerchied in accepting statements 
from the Apocrypha as descriptive of Judaism generally. 

lu the maiu, however, the Apoor;TOha furnishes 
a most valuable link between the OT and the NT- 
The beliefs of the Pharisees swre very largely In- 


spired and reflected by it. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is strongly developed in Daniel (12*'*). In 
Wisdom (3^*^*) it is associated with reward and 
punishment after death. 

‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of Ood, and no 
torment shall touch them. In the eyes of the foolish they 
seemed bo have died . , . but they are in peace. For even if 
in the sight of men they be punished, their hope is full of im- 
mortality . . . the Lord shall reign over them for evermore 
. . . and the faithful shall abide with him in love.’ ‘God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an image of his 
own everlastingness ’ (223). 

On the other hand, Ecclesiasticus has no clear 
belief in immortality, but, if anything, inclines to 
a Sadducean rej ection of the idea. Ben Birach’s phil- 
osophy was that punishment overtook the sinner in 
this life. If the righteous died unrewarded, his 
recompense lay in the good name which he left 
behind him (see Bevan, p, 58 fi*. ). The canonical 
book of Ecclesiastes deiinitely breaks with the 
idea, if, as is held by some scholars, the last 
chapter, especially v.^, he an orthodox addition to 
obtain the inclusion of the book in the authoritative 
Scriptures. The writer of 2 Maccabees, who de- 
rived his history from Jason of Gyrene, is emphatic 
in his belief in a future life, even in the resurrec- 
tion of the body as well. That the latter idea 
seems also to have been held by Jesus may be 
deduced from Mk unless the words were in- 
tended purely metaphorically. The second book 
of Maccabees contains many verses which might 
be cited to instance the author’s unshaken belief 
in a future life. 

‘Thou, miscreant, dost release us out of this present life, but 
the King of the world shall raise up ua, who have died for hia 
laws, unto an eternal renewal of life' (7®). ‘For these our 
brethren, having endured a short pain that bringeth everlasting 
life ... * (v.30). Perhaps the most suggestive passage in the 
book is 12«, ‘For if he were not expecting that they that had 
fallen would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for 
the dead.' 

The date of 2 Maccabees has been placed within 
the period 60-1 B.c. ; slightly earlier were the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.), a collec- 
tion of distinctly Pharisaic poems. In these the 
Sadducees are attacked and seem marked out for 
eternal damnation, unless, indeed, I’^entance is 
considered to commute punishment. The doctrine 
of immortality is very strongly taught (H. E. Byle 
and M. K. James, Fscdms of th$ Pharisees, Cam- 
bridge, 1891, p. li ; see 3^^ W W 15^®). 

In Judith there is no reference to a future state j 
but this is probably accidental, and no argument 
can be drawn from this silence. Enough has been 
cited from the Apocryphal writings to prove that 
the doctrine of immortality was now firmly estab- 
lished in Judaism, 

The question of reward and punishment is as- 
sociateif with the (questions of immortality, evil, 
and free will. It has been doubted by some authori- 
ties (a^., Eyle and James, p. 1 (d)) whether the 
statement of Josephus, relative to the difl'erence 
between the Sadducees and Pharisees on free will, 
is accurate. The ninth Psalm of Solomon upholds 
man’s freedom and responsibility : 

‘ Oux works are subject to our own choice and power to do 
right or wrong in the works of our hands ’ (v. 7). 

Several Apocryphal works deal with the problem 
of evil. There xs not much advance in drought, 
but it must be remembered that, in the solution of 
thisenij^a, the progress of philosophy since Job 
has not been great. The cMm source, m the Apo- 
crypha, is 2 Esdras, To the writer it is inexplicable 
that Israel should have been punished for its sins, 
while the enemies of Israel have been allowed to 
go free. The answer is to be found in a combina- 
tion of the existing solurions. The ways of God 
cannot be understood by man, and in time to come 
He will send retribution and recompense* Baruch 
j and Enoch also deal with the problem. About this 
I time the idea of original sin grew up j but^ as 
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Judaism has never adopted this idea, care must be 
exercised in studying those early allusions, and in 
accepting their testimony as typical (but see the 
theory of S. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
London, 1907), 

The existence of an active power or powers for 
evil also comes into prominence, especially, though 
not exclusively, in the Apocalyptic writings (cf. art. 
Demons and Spieits [Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612 ff.). 
Not only such books as Enoch, which are full of 
demonology and angelology, but even Wisdom (2^*), 
contain such allusions ; ‘ By the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world, and they that are of 
his portion make trial thereof,’ l^erhaps this re- 
crudescence of demonology is due to the old repug- 
nance to ascribe evil to the Deity. Thus, Jubilees, 
in describing the temptation of Abraham, makes 
the agent not the Deity, but an evil spirit, Mast^mS. 
(17^®*^). The later Chronicles of Jerahmeel omit the 
incident entirely. Tobit also contains references 
to the devil (6^’ 8^) and to demons. 

The pessimism of Ecclesiastes represents one 
trend of thought, probably Sadducean; Wisdom 
(DSf.) another: 

‘God nmde not death; neither deliehteth he when the 
living’ perish : for he created all things that they might have 
being: and the generative powers of the world are healthsome, 
and there is no poison ol destruction in them : nor hath Hades 
royal dominion upon earth.’ 

The Pharisaic teaching was predominantly opti- 
mistic, and the Kahbinic writings are full of the 
sentiment that this world is good i the observance 
of the Law was a joy in itself,^ It was good be- 
cause it was the handiwork of the Creator, who 
saw ‘that it was good.’ Probably the pessimism 
of the Essenes, as much as anything else, contri- 
buted to their disappearance. The fatherhood of 
God was one of the keystones of Rabbinic teaching. 
‘The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
and he vaunteth that God is his father ’ ( Wis 
The immanence was always upheld, and the tran- 
scendental nature of the Deity was held to corres- 
pond with, not to contradict, His nearness to man.^ 
The divine fatherhood was one of the answers to 
the problem of suffering and a protection against 
the assaults of evil. 

Two hooks of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom, belong to the category of didactic litera- 
ture, devoted to the praise of wisdom. They are 
the counterpart of the OT Wisdom literature. 
With the Rabbis wisdom was often lauded, and 
its great powers are often enumerated, but it is 
synonymous with the Torah and connotes religion, 
whereas in the Apocrypha ‘ wisdom ’ implies know- 
ledge in a wider sense. While ‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,^ general secrdar 
learning is sometimes meant, Helleniring and 
perhaps Gnostic influences may be held responsible, 
to some extent, for the growth and spread of these 
ideas. 

Wiadom, as In the OT, Is personified. She saves Adam alter 
the Fall, Ijofc from Sodom, Jacob from 33sau, Joseph and Israel 
from topt ; in fact, she is God’s instrument (Wis lOiff.). ‘ By 
thy wisdom thou formedat man * ( 92 ) ; Wisdom ia ‘ the artificer of 
all thipg:s ’ ( 722 ). Wisdom is associated with the ‘ Word of 

God, though the Logos theory is not developed very far. 

Perhaps the personification of wisdom, which, of 
course, can be paralleled in Proverbs, as in 8^ 9^, 
may be regarded as the first stage in the growth of 
^gelology. Except in the definitely Apocalyptic 
hooka, angels seem to have been used as poetical 
images, and regarded from a figurative point of 
new. ^ In Jubilees, however, and in the Ascension 
of Xsaia1i|i very advanced angelology-— division 
into groups and grades— occurs; Both of these 
books arelai^r in date, ahd the references belong 
to Christian rathm: than tp Jewish Apocrypha. 
Perhaps the moat distinctive feature in the P^lins 

I Si Paul, p, ssflf. • 

J J. Abelaou, Immanence o/ God in Pabbinioal Xit., Introd. 


of Solomon is the central position occupied by 
eschatological and Messianic ideas. In no portion 
of the Apocrypha is a clearer view presented or a 
more spiritual nero portrayed. The title xp^urds is 
here, perhaps for the first time, used in the sense 
of Messiah. Pss.-Sol. 1723-end jg de^i particu- 
larly with the future deliverer. The time of his 
coming is concealed from human knowledge; it 
will be heralded by great disasters. These were 
later known as the ‘ Mrth-pangs of the Messiah ’ 
{hehhleMdshiah), The deliverer was tobe descended, 
but not supernaturally, from the house of David, 
the Davidic relation being a link with the Messiah 
of the prophets. He will he supreme on earth, 
but under God ; he will be king and priest ; he 
will destroy ‘ proud sinners ' and break up the rule 
of the Gentiles, i,e. the Romans. He will restore 
the kingdom and gather in the outcasts of Israel. 
He will rule the nations and peoples in holiness 
and wisdom, and he will be known for his justice. 
The era of universal peace and brotherhood is not 
so clearly indicated as by Isaiah. There are, 
however, distinct allusions to it : ‘ There shall be 
I no unrighteousness in his days,’ nor will he reign 
; by means of war (Pss,-Sol. iv^w*) ; ‘Blessed shall 
they be that shall be in those days, in that they 
shall see the goodness of the Lord which He shall 
perform for tlie generation that is to come ’ (18’’^). 
The blessings axe not to be restricted to Israel ; 
the converted Gentiles shall share them. There 
is no reference to judgment, resurrection, or im- 
mortality. 

Eyle and James (p. Ivi) quote an earlier parallel from the 
Alexandrine Sibylline Oracles, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. Here (Orao. Sibyll. iii. 652-656) the Messiah (called 
‘ King- ’) ia sent by God to make war to cease from the whole 
world, punishing and rewarding, not in virtue of his own power, 
but by the authority of God. 

The views as to the Messiah were various and 
by no means uniform. Material deliverers were 
expected by some, spiritual by others. In such a 
complex situation it is difficult to get a synoptic 
view. In 2 Maccabees the Messianic element is 
meagre ; in 2 Esdras, on the other hand, the length 
of his dominion is specified as 400 years. Enoch 
associates the Messiah with the future life and 
reward and punishment (chs. 48-51, 90, Charles, ii. 
216 ff. , 259 ff. ), and in the later Apocryphal books the 
idea is developed, Ecclesiasticus, with its disbelief 
in a future life (17^‘ ®), has no place for a Messianic 
personage. The absence of this idea is a distinc- 
tive mark of Sadducean origin. 

The Sadducees were probably not lacking in 
devotion to the Torah ; their observance was per- 
haps less extensive, but not less fervent. They 
rejected the s^dgh, or fence, which the Pharisees 
erected. They did not insist so strongly and 
frequently as the Pharisees on the necessity for 
observing the Law, because this was taken for 
granted. 

The S&dducees had Hhelt traditions as to the way the Law 
should be carried out in practice, but they refused to make the 
authority of the Scribes absolute. It is sometimes said that 
the Sadducees were analogous to the modern rationalists. The 
comparison is not a happy one , , . it would rather be to those 
in the eighteenth century who adhered to the church of the 
fashionable classes, resenting any religious claim upon them 
outside the routine of conventional decencies, and bitterly 
opposed the fantastic “enthusiasm,” as they called it, of the 
followers of Wesley’ (Bevan, p. 126). 

A ‘ stem judgment’ is threatened, ‘awfully and 
swiftly,’ upon those in ‘high place’ who have 
not kept the Law (Wis 6^**}. The aim of the book 
of Jndith, the composition of which has been as- 
signed either to the age of the Maccabees or to 
the period following Pompey’s attack on Jerusalem 
in 68 B.C., is to extol the Law. The Sabbaths and 
festivals are mentioned (8® 10®), firstfruits and 
tithes (IP®), and circumcision (IP®). Tobit is 
similar to Judith in enjoining strict adherence to 
the Law; the dietary laws, firstfruits, charity, 
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prayerj and repentance are specially emphasized, 
baruch, Jubilees, and the Psalms of Solomon all 
‘magnify the Law and make it honourable.’ In 
Ecclesiasticus, on the other hand, the function of 
the scribe is that of a philosopher rather than a 
religious instructor (39^) ; he is an expounder of 
ancient lore, of sententious doctrine, rather than 
of statutes and ordinances. This does not mean 
that the Law is lightly esteemed ; it was a self- 
evident truth that the Commandments were to be 
carried out; and the maxims and wisdom of 
Ecclesiasticus were intended, doubtless, as a com- 
plement to the more essentially practical teaching 
of the other hooks. 

The attitude towards the Law may he paralleled 
by that adopted towards the Temple and sacrifices. 
No finer tribute to the ecclesiastical system can he 
found than the magnificent eulogy of Simon, the 
son of Onias, the great high priest, the type of the 
K6hm SedeJfy in Sir 50. Great as was his well- 
deserved popularity, one feels that some, at least, 
of the praises are intended for the office rather than 
for the personality of the occupant. Significant is 
his ^ motto, ‘ Upon three things the world is based : 
upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon 
the practice of charity’ {Abdth^ i. 2; Singer, p. 
184 ; Charles, ii. 691). His disciple, Antigonus of 
Socho, the founder of the Sadducees, is hardly 
likely to have inculcated a dislike pf Temple ritiial, 
having been the pupil of so distinguished a high 
priest. Ecclesiasticus, like Ecclesiastes, makes no 
great point of the sacrificial system ; like the Law, 
it was taken as a matter of course (see also Jth 
16 ^ 8 ). 

Finally, reference should he made to an apprecia- 
tion of natural phenomena, ^ just as in the Psalms 
and in Job the poetical genius was impressed by 
the beauty of the world. It is re-echoed in such 
stirring passages as Sir 42 f . 

Little lias been said hitherto as to the domestic 
practices® and personal religion of the Jews. 
These subjects can be dealt with more conveniently 
in the next epoch. 

3, To the completion of the Gemara.— Isaiah 
had warned his countrymen against appeals to 
foreign powers for aid. The unreal glamour of 
such alliances scarcely concealed the silken hut 
effective fetters of vassalage. Judah, flattered at 
the idea of being an eq^ual ally of a mighty monarch, 
was, in' point of fact, reduced to a dependent 
subject State. Exactly the same political error 
was committed by the flasmongeans, in seeking the 
aid of Rome. Wherever the eagles once set foot, 
the country ultimately fell under Roman rule and 
was deprived of every vestige of independence. 
It may be argued that, in any case, Juusea could 
not have remained unnoticed, but must inevitably 
be drawn into contact with the great world power* 
This is true ; but, had Judas not broken with the 
H^sldlm, it is possible that dissolution of the 
Jewish State might have been accomplished more 
peaceably. The pious party — whether JJfisldim 
or Pharisees — were supremely indiflerent to the 
personality of their civil rulers and the political 
system by which they were governed. So long as 
freedom of worship was secured, they were ready 
* to render unto Csesar ’ his due. The Maccabsean 
princes and the Sadducees, being eager for nat 
and political independence, could not fail to pre* 

1 There is considerable doubt whether Sir 50 reters to Simon T.. 
son of Onias i. (310-291 B.a), or to Simon ii., eon of Onias n, 
(190-170 B.O.X or to Simon Macoabaeus (143-137 B.O.), the words 
‘ Sob of Oniaa ’ being then a gloss. See Taylor, SaytiiQS 9f 
Jew. Faihets^ Cambridge, 1897, p. 12; H, T. Andrews, JTJs 
Apocryphal Boohs, London, 1908, p. 33 ; G. H. Box and W. O.E. 
Oesterley, in E, H, Charles, L 29S, 6G7, decide in favour of 
Simon ii» 

2 See Montefloreij/i«da<sm omdS jSf. PavX, p. 40. 

8 See also art, fKSTrvjiLS and FmiS (Je^h), vol. r, pp. 
B79 881. „ 


cipitate a conflict which their opponents might 
have avoided or at least mitigated. 

The influence of Roman government on Judaism 
was manifest in three ways : (1) the functions of 
the Rabbis became more exclusively religious than 
civil or political; (2) the unity of the Roman 
Empire stimulated the growth of the Diaspora ; (3) 
the Roman period witnessed perhaps the most 
fruitful epoch of internal reli^ous^ expansion and 
constructive development in Judaism. To begin 
with, the civil authority of the Rabbis was dimin- 
ished by curtailing the jurisdiction and sanction of 
the Jewish courts. The right of giving decisions 
in questions involving finance was abrogated in 
the time of R. Simon b. Shetafi, during the reign of 
Alexander Jannmus ; the power of inflicting the 
death penalty was suspended forty years before 
the fall of the Temple (Jer. Sank. I8a, inner col., 
line 24 of first perek, ed. Krotoschin, 1866 ; Schwab’s 
tr., Paris, 1888, p. 228 ; see CRIMES AND Punish- 
ments (Jewish), vol. iv. pp. 288-290). This 
limitation of the powers of the Rabbis served to 
intensify the ill-feeling between the Jews and the 
Romans, but it did not cause the disappearance of 
the Jewish laws in those spheres where they were 
no longer operative. The attention of the schools 
was centred on the discussion of civil and social 
enactments and prescriptions, even though their 
practical application was, at the time, impossible. 
TP A and dftcisions. beinv incornorated ir 


the debates and decisions, being incorporated in 
the Gemara, have preserved faithfully a detailed 
record of these laws. The tendency of the Rabbis 
was, henceforward, to become religious teachers 
rather than civil officials. In the time of the 
Sepphoris academies, there were bitter feuds be- 
tween the J ewish civil and religious oflicials. This, 
however, must not be taken to imply the rise of a 
new class of professional Rabbis. A new class of 
Jewish civil servants arose, called Parnaslni,^ etc., 
who were often in antagonism to the Rabbis. 
They were tax-gatherers and administrators, and 
are reproached for many evil practices (see A. 
Ruchler, FoL and Soc. Leaders of Jeio, Comm, of 
Scpplwris, London, 1909). But the Rabbis re- 
mained, as before, private individuals. In general, 
they were accustomed to earn their living, not 
by teaching, but by some occupation or Handi- 
craft. 

E. Gamaliel in. (first third of Ist cent. A.n.), the son of E. 
Judah the Prince, said : ‘All study of the Torah without work 
must In the end he futUe andheoome the cause of sin' (AMfa, 
ii. 2 ; Singer, p. 187 ; Herford, in Charles, ii. 695). R. SJadok 
(ist cent. A.D.) used to say : ‘ Make not of the Torah a ototo 
wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a raade wherewith to 
dig' : quoting iiiUers motto, ‘ He who makes a worldly use of 
the crown of the Torah shall waste away/ be deduces that 
‘whosoever derives a profit for himself from the words of the 
Torah Is helping on his own destruction (it. iv. 7 ; Singer, p* 
196 ; Herford, p. 704). 

The share of the Roman Empire in the ^owth 
of the Diaspora is almost incalculable. Jewish 
settlements arose in many ffistant lands and cities. 
Many causes stimulated the spirit of travel and 
colonization among the Jews. The peacefulness 
of life in a Roman province, as compared with the 
turbulent conditions prevailing in Palestine, must 
have induced many Jews to settle abroad. Com- 
merce and deportation were other factors. Life 
in Palestine was considered superior to foreign 
residence (see Judah Halevi’s Kitdh al-’Khamn, 
tr. Hirsohfeld, pt. ii §§ 22, p. 98 ; 040% 8a, etc. 5 
Ihdth de R. Jimthan, 2nd text, perek xxxix., ed. 
Soheohter, p. Ha [5=107] ; Keth. 1106 and Ilia ; cf, 
JM ix. [1906] 503 f.), especially as many laws could 
be fulfilled only in tbe Holy Land. But the Jews 
outside were not forgetful of their religious duties. 
Of this there is abundant evidence. In earlier 
days, the Egyptian Jews at Syene, as may be seen 
from the papyri, observed the Passover, and used 
1 0» the fuuotiiouB of thBSe ofiSmals see JJS ix. [IQOfiJ 641 f. 
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tlie Jewish formula of marriage, ‘Thou shalt he 
my wife/ not the castoiuary Egyptian declaration, 
‘Thou shalt be my husband.’ Philo (cfe Vita 
Moysis^ ii. 1S7 [Mangey] ; ed. L. Cohn and P. Wend- 
land, Berlin, 1902, iv. 204f. ; tr. Cohn, Breslau, 1909, 
i. 302) bears testimony to the strictness with 
■which their descendants Kept the Sabbath, abstain- 
ing from all manner of work, neither kindling fires 
nor carrying burdens, nor in any way violating 
the Pharisaic s^yd,gh. In Syria, too, Judaism 
flourished aud spread (see Josephus, BJ Vli. iii. 
3). Prom the "Babylonian business documents 
of the great commercial house of Murashu and 
Sons, in which documents many Jewish names 
occur, Samuel Baiclies has shown how great was 
the zeal for Judaism existing among the Jews in 
Mesopotamia [The Jews in Babylonia in the Time 
of Bzra^ London, 1910). 

Judaism had also planted itself firmly and ex- 
tensively within the Roman Empire. The allusions 
of the classical writers are instructive. Already 
before the time of Pompey’s conquests, Jews were 
to he found in the Italian cities (H. Graetz, Eist. 
of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 67). 
J ewish captives, brought to Rome as slaves, were 
freed by their co-religionists and added strength 
to the Jewish community. The hostile, or at all 
events contemptuous, attitude of Horace, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal was due to the inveterate Roman 
pride of race rather than to knowledge ; it reflects 
a superficial popular verdict, not a judgment of 
matured reflexion. But such plirases as ‘ in qua 
te q^uaero proseucha’ (Juvenal, iii. 296) are illumi- 
nating for the history of Judaism. They show 
that Jews brought their worship with them in 
their wanderings, and that their synagogues were 
numerous and well known. Caesar, like Alexander 
and Napoleon, favoured the Jews, who greatly 
mourned his death (Suetonius, Coesar, 84). Hn 
supported and freed Aristobulus, and his influence 
■was a valuable protection, for he allowed the Jews 
to perform their worship in RomeJ Augustus de- 
creed the inviolability of synagogues, and exempted 
Jews from appearing in the law-courts on the 
Sabbath and on Friday after the ninth hour.^ 
Judaism was indeed a missionary religion. The 
disgust at the hollowness of the old faith was 
causing many cultured Romans to waver in their 
allegiance to the gods of the Capitol, and a desire 
fox the truth was making itself felt. The Jews 
were keen missionaries. They ‘ compassed sea and 
land’ (Mt 23^®) to make one proselyte ; they strove 
not to win lukewarm adherents, but to implant a 
fervent belief in Judaism, and to make the new- 
comer twice as zealous as themselves (see also 
Clement of Alexandria^ Strom, vii. 15 iPG ix. 
624 f.]). 

Apart from religious ties and the common bond 
of the Hebrew language, one of the strongest links 
that united Jews scattered in different lands was 
the tax of a third of a shekel, to he applied to the 
Temple, This was ordained by Nehemiah (10»^) 
as a voluntary contribution, and it was loyally 
collected and forwarded from all parts. One of 
Cicero’s orations, ^ro Flacco^ was delivered in 
defence of a certain prmtor of that name, -who 
had seized two hundred pounds of gold which the 
Jews of Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and 
Pergamoa had prepared to send to Jerusalem. 
Cicwo pretends to be in fear of the Jewish members 
of the audience--an argument which, if not purely 
rhetorical, would show to what influence Jews had 
attained in public life. Under Severus, Judaism 
became a reUgio licita. Proselytes to Judaism 
were numetousi in high circles as well as among 
the populace, both in Rome and in Asia Minor* 

I m. -dl 4, X. S } Dio xlL 18. 
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Their position was sufficiently important to require 
a special treatise of the Gemara, containing laws, 
etc., allecting them. This treatise is Mass. Gertm 
and belongs to the appendix of smaller Massehhbtth. 
The proselytes of the gate, ger hash-sha'ar and ger 
tdshab (see Bt 5^^ 14^L’ 646), who accepted 

part of the Torah, that is to say, the ‘Seven 
NoacMan Precepts’ (for which see EBB iv. 246®*), 
are distinguished from the gore sedek, or full pro- 
selytes, for whom a blessing was added to the 
'Amtddh (see Singer, p. 48). The translations of 
the Bible into Greek, by Aquila, and into Aramaic 
(the Targum Onlpelos hag-ger), are ascribed to pro- 
selytes. Queen Helena of Adiabene, her son Izates, 
and King Monobazus adopted Judaism before the 
time of Claudius (Josephus, Ant. xx. ii.); Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Bomitian, died a martyr 
for his adopted Judaism in A.D 95, his wife and 
fellow-convert, Flavia Domitilla, being exiled to 
Pandataria (see Dio Cassius, Ixvii. 14; and art. 
Pbosblytes). 

As a rule, Borne did not persecute for religious 
motives, preferring to overlook nonconformity 
wherever possible ; but with the spread of Judaism 
and of Christianity the refusal to sacrifice to the 
Emperor ox to look on him as a deity was regarded 
as treason, and punished with death. The private 
and public life of Rome was so closely associated 
■with idolatry that intercourse between Jew and 
Roman was very restricted. Every civic or social 
act or custom was allied to idolatrous worship or 
the pouring of libations to heathen deities. The 
refusal to participate caused the Jews, and the 
Christians too, to be regarded as atheists ^ and as 
unsociable haters of mankind. The problem of 
regulating this intercourse was serious. On the 
one hand, Jews had to be kept entirely free from 
participation in idolatry ; on the other hand, the 
Rabbis were anxious to enable the Jews to mix 
with their neighbours, as far as was consistent 
•with a strict observance of Judaism, for social and 
commercial purposes, so that the lot of the orthodox 
Jew should not be too rigorous. Hence the treatise 
'Abddd Zdrd and the enactments of Tertullian (see 
the In trod, in W. A, L. Elmslie’s ed. of Xh6dd 
Zara in TS viii. 2 [1911]). Of the 316 differences 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 18 are 
connected with intercourse with pagans and the 
use of pagan articles of food. The discussion of 
these differences, in the house of Ananias h. 
Hezekiah b. Garon, became very acrimonious, and, 
it is said, finally led to blows. It was afterwards 
regarded as a day of black misfortune to Israel, 
no less disastrous than the day on which the Golden 
Calf was set up (see Mishna Bhahh., i. 4 ff. ; Bab. 
Shahh. lU, Via, etc. ; Tos. Shahh. i. 16== M. S. 
Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880-82, p. 111, 1, 2). 
This is, doubtless, a verdict of posterity on the 
consequences of interdicting intercourse with 
heathen so strictly. The Jews adopted much from 
the Romans. The Haggada for Passover, or order 
of domestic ceremonies, -with which this festival is 
observed, is saturated with customs copied from 
Roman etiquette. 

The menu ‘ab ovo usque ad mala' is represented by the 
hard-boiled eggs, eaten just before the me^, and the b&rdseth 
(apples soaked in wine and spioes); the piece of unleavened 
bread, afiq6mS,n (an-h Kdfnji, Kw/tiov, ‘after the feast,* or perhaps 
KSifxov, ‘during the meal’), takes the place of the usual 
dessert of apples for a special reason on this night. The method 
of ‘leaning at the meal is that of the trieliniuTn ; the prescrip- 
tion of four glasses, reminiscent of the propinatio or fixing of 
the number of glasses aud proportion of wine by the arbiter or 
diotatrins Hbenai (see Hor. Odes in. xix. ; Plautus, I*ers. v. i. 
19 ft.), is most instructive ; the number of glasses usually corre- 
sponded to the number of letters in the name of the chief guest. 
Four wonld obviously re present the Tetragrammaton. This and 

f , ^(cKrifta adcdrm-o?, if ml aXXot h ra. 

T<av ’louSaW ^0ri iroMol Ka.teSLKd<re7}ora.v, teal ol {acp 

aifjdtcpop, oi 84 rSiP yovv ohtrmv Icrrcp^Sijflrav (Dio Cassius, 
xvli. 4). 
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the ‘mixing of the wine,* the ‘dipping,’ etc., are all instances 
which show how the ritual of Judaism has preserved innocent 
manners and customs borrowed from Roman dinner tables. 

In another way, too, the Diaspora was affected 
by the shifting of the schools. Galilee was a 
barbarous district before the Eabbinical academies 
were transferred to Usha, Sepphoris, and Tiberias. 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, was a more fruit- 
ful soil and actually ‘lent’ learning to l^alestine, 
so that Hillel ‘ brought ’ Babylonian wisdom to the 
land of Israel.^ As in the case of Christianity, the 
growth of the Diaspora was not entirely a source 
of strength. When Judaism spread abroad, sects 
arose within. 

A contrast has often been drawn between the 
Jews of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia, On the 
whole, the latter country was more favourable to 
the growth of the spirit of Judaism. Babylon is 
the birthplace of the larger Talmud, undying in its 
influence on Judaism ; Egypt is the home of the 
Septuagint, which was superseded by Aquila’s 
version and became the heritage of the Greek 
Church, as well as of Philo Judseus (q.v.), whose 
philosophy, though important in its day, cannot 
for a moment be compared with the teachings 
of the Babylonian Babbis in its importance for 
Judaism. I'he Jewish communities of Egypt seem 
to have fluctuated and disappeared periodically, at 
all times. Thus, when the Arab general, ' Amr ibn 
al-‘A§, conquered the country (A.D. 640-642), no 
mention is made of the Jews among the religions 
enumerated in the treaty of peace with the 
Mukaukis. The Jews of Egypt and of Mesopo- 
tamia were mostly orthodox ; but sects, more or 
less heretical, manifested themselves in Palestine 
at an early date. Justin Martyr enumerates 
{Dial, cum Tryph. 80 {PG- vi. 665]), besides the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, the Genisbse, Meristse, 
Galilei, Helleniani, and Baptistse.^ Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions {Strom, vii. 15 [FG ix. 
524]) the existence of Jewish sects,® Against the 
sectaries, or Mtuimr-Q, term which at certain 
periods included Jewish Christians— a special com- 
mination, drawn up by Samuel the Younger (early 
part of 2nd cent.) at the request of Gamaliel, 
was added to the Eighteen Benedictions.** The 
Boethusians,® a Sadducean sect, were descended 
from Simon b. Boethus of Alexandria. The Cairo 
Genizah has recently furnished documents of an un- 
known group of sectaries. These have been edited 
by S. Schechter [Dommmts of Jewish Sectaries^ 
i., (Cambridge, 1910), who attributes them to a 
Zadokite sect at Damascus founded in Maccabeean 
times. 

This hypothesis has been disputed, however, by many of the 
scholars who have devoted themselves to the book. See Israel 
L6vi (REJ Ixi. [1911] 161-205); M. J. Lagrange {RB, newser., 
ix. [1912} 21&-240, 821-360); W. Bacher (Z$it8chr. filr hehr. 

vol. XV. [1911], no. 1, pp. 18-25); G- Margoliouth 
{Aihenc&am, 26 Nov. 1911, Ewp, vni. ii. [1011] 499-617, iii. 
[19121 218-235), who believes that the Zadokites regarded John 
the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus as the teacher of righteous- 
ness; R. H. Charles (ii, 786ff.), who regards the book as the 
composition of a party (not a sect) originating among the 
Sadducees, but closely related to the Pharisees, and writing 
between 18 and 8 b.g, ; and A. Biichler (JQR^ new ser., iif. 
[1912-13] 429-485), who regards the book as coming from the 
period preceding the Karaite schism. At all events, this sect 
agrees with the Zadokites of Kirlfisanl, mentioned in the Kit&h 
al’ Anwar (‘ Book of Lights Oi in opposing Rabbinic ordinances 
in several particulars, notably divorce and the regulation of the 
calendar. 


1 See last line of Sukhat 44a, and Easbi, in Ihc, 

3 These sects were known to Eusebius {HE w. xrih 6) from 
the work of an older author, Hegesippus ; and Epiphaniiis (Seer. 
xvii. [PC? xli. 266]) mentions as a Jewish sect the Hemerohap- 
tista, who are the nnnsy '73lt3 (Bab. Ber. 22a; }Jer. Bar. iii. 
6, c), not to be confused with the Essenes. 

® On the various patristic references cited above see S. Kraviss, 
• The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers,* t/QR v. [1892- 
93] 122-157, vi. [1898-94] 82-99, 226-261. 

4 See JE vhl [1904] 606, Xi. [1906] 281. ^ ^ ^ 

® Inter they were strict Sabbatarians and did not believe 
that 63^21) iSnMa, 48&). 
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Another Sadducean sect was that of the Dosi- 
theans (see art. ‘ Dositheus ’ in JE iv, [1903] 643 f.}. 
The Ophites and JMaasenes, serpent- worshippers, 
were Gnostic sects that scarcely come within the 
coniines of Judaism (see Graetz, ii. 378, and 
cf. EBE vi. 2381), Within orthodox Judaism 
dissent was not wanting. In addition to the 
schisms caused by pseudo-Messiahs, such asTheudas 
and Judas (Ac 5®®^), in general, there was a great 
gap of thought between Palestine and Galilee in 
particular. The North was, for a long time, ignor- 
ant and superstitious, and especially in such points 
as demonology dillcrences may be seen between 
Palestine and Galilee (see art. Demons anb Spirits 
[Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612 f.). Further, the ill-feeling 
was great between the Kabbis and the Jewish 
ruling classes in Sepphoris during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. It was not so strong, on the other 
hand, between the educated classes and those 
known as 'am hM-are^^ as is often maintained (e.p. 
In art. 'Am Ha- ares, voL i. p. 385 f.).^ 

Christianity was, of course, the most important 
and enduring of all the sects. A general considera- 
tion of Christianit 5 ’^ and of its relation to Judaism 
must be reserved till the end of the article. P’or 
the moment it will suffice to mention the circum- 
stances that close affinity existed between the 
teaching of its founder and that of the Essenes j 
that Christianity, like Judaism, spread rapidly in 
the Koman Em])ire, chieffy where Judaism had 
fructified the soil by its teachings ; and that Chris- 
tianity, like Judaism, soon developed sects and 
dissensions. 

The three great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, arose at national crises when their aid was 
most needed. All of them preached the doctrine 
of the survival of the Eemnant, but in none of them 
was this Isaianic principle so strongly marked as 
in their great successor, E. Jofianan ben Zakkai. 
This great teacher saw, like Jeremiah, that J udaism 
could indeed survive the loss of a temple, that it 
was universal, not national, and that it could 
flourish as well in foreign lands as at home. He 
saw, like Isaiah, that th^e great mass of the people 
were irreclaimable, and that the ho^ of Israel lay 
in the survival of a loyal Eemnant. For this reason 
he managed to escape from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, presenting himself to Titus, craved a boon. 
This was panted, and he received permission to 
found a smiool at Jamnia (Jabne, between Jaffa 
and Ashdod). This school proved the salvation of 
J udaism. After the fall of the Temple, when despair 
was universal, it was from this school that new 
hope went forth and a new epoch developed in the 
history of Judaism. Now indeed Judaism became 
essentially a religion of a book, but it was a living 
book, the pages of which were loyal human hearts. 
As the Eetum from Babylon resulted in the dis- 
semination of the Written Law, so this ‘ Keturn,* 
or revival, resulted in the elucidation and ultimate 
codification of the Oral Law ; it laid the foundation 
of the Talmud. 

The name of ‘ scribes ’ {Sdf^rim) was given to 
the earlier Pharisaic Babbis, the last of whom 
was Simon the Just. The Soferim fomed the mys- 
terious body known as ‘ the Great Synagogue’ (noiD 
nVnm [Abdih, i- 2]). Whether this was an actual 
assembly or a name given to certain Babbis is a 
much disputed point. 

On the one hand, S. Funk writes &$$ TcUnmds, p. 88) : 

• Die Grosse Versammlung war jzsnnaohsfe elnopoUtiache Oherhe- 
hdrde tind als solohe eine g-esetzgebende KSrperschaft. Da abet 
eln grosser Teil derselben, zuna^dist die Piiester land l/eviten, 


1 Cf. A. Bnohler’s pamphlet, cited above (p. 691b> : ‘ The 
Rabbis reciprocated the feeling [of hatred], but it found expres- 
sion only in burlesque exc^gerations (e.g. those quoted in art. 
’Am Ha-aubs) addressed to scholars, which betrayed their 
incapacity of doing harm, and, I think, the insincerity of their 
hatred '(p. 68). 
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den hohen und hochsten Kultnsbehorden vorstanden, ist es 
BolbstverstandUch, dass auch religiose Anordnungen duroh 
diese 7ersaramlung getroffen warden. Was dieSoferim in den 
Schnlen geiehrt, wnrde durch diese aura Gesetze erboben.’ On 
the other hand, H. E. Byle iTh& Canon of the OT^ London, 1892, 
Excuraua A, where all the evidence is given) says (p. 270) ; ‘ The 
evidence is quite insufficient to justify us m regarding the 
“ Great Synagogue” as an institution whlob ever played a real 
part in the history of the Jews ... it was, we believe, a dream 
of the Jewish Doctors ’ <see also Taylor, p. 110 ; and, forHerford’s 
theory, his Pharisaism, p, 21). 

The successors of the Soferim werecalledTajim^w 
{from Aram, tend=Jleb. shand, ‘to repeat’). Their 
teaching is, in consequence, called the Mishna (on 
which see art. Talmud). The Soferim formulated ; 
the Tannaim repeated. The Tannaite period was 
less constructive than conservative. This teaching 
was naturally not uniform. It was preserved 
verbally, under various forms, until collected by 
R. Judah the Prince (150-210), who made the re- 
cension of R. Meir authoritative. Other versions 
were ‘external’ {Boraitlidi see annotated ed. of 
ThtAuthorisedBaily Fraytr'Booh^ by I. Abrahams, 
p. XXV), or ‘ additions ’ {Tdseftd), All legal matter 
was called 'Hdldhhdi from ‘ to walk,’ i.e. a course 

of conduct. Homiletical and allegorical matter was 
termed Eaggadd (or Aggdda in Aramaic), from 
the hipKtl ‘to declare, tell, relate’) of ‘to 
be conspicuous.’ Midrash or exposition, 

was the Halakhio or Haggadic exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

It was noted lor the use of the parable, which, though found 
in the OT, was revived and popularized by Jesus, if the theory 
is correct which is advanced by H. P. Ohajes, who maintains i 
that the word. ‘ authority ’ (efeu<ria), in the phrase 'he taught 
as one having authority * (Mt 7*®), should be ' parable/ the Heb. 
root meaning both * rule ’ and * proverb.* 

After the Bar Kokhba war the schools were 
transferred to Galilee and, ultimately, to Babylon. 
In these schools the Mishna was debated by later 
Rabbis, known as 'Amdrdtmt and their discussions, 
in Palestine and Babylon, are called the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Gemara respectively. The word 
Gurnard means ‘completion.’ Mishna and Gemara 
together are called Talmud. Neither the Mishna 
nor the Gemara was written down at first. They 
were preserved orally. 

Great care must bo taken in citing these works. It must be 
remembered that they embody information extending over 
centuries, and that they frequently give individual thoughts 
and expressions. Evioence must be carefully weighed and 
used with discrimination. The date, the place, and tho author 
must be accurately noted. Evidence for Palestine is not always 
applicable to Galilee or Babylon. Similarly, chronological unity 
must be maintained. Further, the private circums^noes of a 
sicker and the politics of his age must be remembered. Thus, 
a Babbi who lived in an age of persecution will scarcely have 
known the meaning of tolerance. One who lived in the midst 
of wicked and immoral non-Jews would hardly have recom- 
mended his pupils or his flock to mix with heathen. Haphazard 
citations are inaccurate and misleading. 

The Talmud is a c^orpus juris rather than a code. 
The reductiou of all the legal matter to an orderly 
code was the work of later generations, and the 
arrangement of the Talmud was calculated to help 
the memory by the association of ideas, by the use 
of mnemonic aids, and by memorm Uohnica, The 
whole life of man is regulated, and eveiy act of 
daily life is considered. Not only matters essen- 
tially religious are dealt with, but also civil matters, 
hygiene, archaeology, folklore, medicine, science, 
and table etiquette ; indeed, the most heterogeneous 
subjects occur, so that of a truth the motto of the 
Talmud might be ‘ quicquid agunt homines nostri 
teago libelii.’ It must be remembered that the 
Talmud gives verbatim reports; consequently, it 
must be judged not as an encyclopaedia or as a code 
or Justinian, but as a Hansard. Many cases axe 
hypothetical or ideal ; many ‘hair-splitting’ argu- 
ments are, in point of fact, exercises in logic and 
mental analras. (see above, p. 588^), Hillel, who 
floTOshed about lOO B.c,^ and who introduced 
Babyloman leaiming to Palestine, perfected seven 

1 Borliu, 1899, p. n . 


measures of argument (see Tos. Sank. vii. 11.=: 
Zuekermandel, p. 427, 1. 4; see also Schechter’s 
note, no. 12, on p. 110=55& of Ahoth de B. Nathan^ 
Text A, perek xxxvii,, ed. Schechter), later de- 
veloped by R. Ishmael to thirteen (see Singer, p. 13). 
Hillel was the advocate of leniency {megtl), his rival 
Shammai, of rigour (mahmir). Hillel’s example 
of leniency was followed by his grandson Gamaliel 
I., son of Simon, who ‘lightened’ the Law by his 
decisions. This Gamaliel greatly opposed violence 
in repressing heresy, and it was he who advocated 
the release of Peter (Ac He is also known 

for legislation for the protection of women and his 
regulation of the calendar. Por a detailed account 
of the Talmudic legislation see art. TALMUD. 

It was probably due to the rise of Christianity 
that the Canon ^ of the Bible was formed. The 
famous passage in Baba batlira, 145, etc. (which 
may be consulted in Ryle, op. cit,^ Excursus B), 
embodies the traditions of tlie selection of the 
Scriptures. Owing to the difiusion of heretical 
hooks {htsdnim^ a term which may indicate either 
secular books or prohibited heretical scriptures, 
and, probably, the Gospels), measures had to he 
taken to protect the people from ascribing inspi- 
ration to documents that had no claim to such 
authority. 

‘Apocryphal hooka are called *QenQzim, “hidden away,” 
books preserved as ancient but not adapted for public reading 
. , . (books) whose canoniclty was disputed . . . diflerent, in 
spite of the similarity in the derivation of the word, from 
Apocrypha, The name denotes doubt rather than final rejec- 
tion ’ (Byle, p. 187). 

It is said that the fiercest fight raged about the 
inclusion of Canticles and Ecclesiastes, the former 
because the allegorical interpretation was not 
j universally adopted, the latter because of its 
; Sadducean tendencies. The strength of ' Akiha was 
excited in their favour, and the books received the 
stamp of canonicity, i.e, they were said ‘ to defile 
the hands.’ This expression is indicative of the 
care for books inculcated by the Rabbis. In order 
to ensure safety and to preserve the scrolls from 
careless handling, they were declared to he ‘un- 
clean ’ (see the Mishna, treatise Yddayim), 

The Jews, at the fall of the Temple, may be 
divided into three groups, each of which may be 
typified by a representative hero. (1) There was 
the party of extreme nationalism, the party of the 
zealots, who utterly repudiated Rome. An ex- 
ample of this class was ‘Akiba, who supported the 
revolt of Bar Kokhba against Hadrian . The great- 
ness of ’Akiba’s work as a Halakhist was nearly 
lost through the terrible persecutions and wholesale 
exterminations that followed the suppression^ of 
the revolt which he had encouraged as a nationalist. 
'Akiha stood for nationalism, but he stood for the 
HalSkha as well, and in this respect he differs from 
! the zealots and from Bar Kokhba, whose aims 
were almost wholly political (see, further, art. 
AkiBA BEN Joseph, voi. i. pp. 274-276), (2) At 
the other extreme stood Jofianan ben Zakkai, who 
represents the old ^-asidaean idea in its purest 
form. He and his followers concentrated on the 
Halakha, and were indifferent to politics. Job- 
anan, like Jeremiah, was denounced as a traitor, 
because, like Jeremiah, he realized the hopelessness 
of resistance, and saw that hope lay only in submis- 
sion and in strict attention to the Law. He was 
i subjected to persecution as Jeremiah was, and had 
I to escape from Jerusalem in a coffin. (3) The 
I third party may he typified by Josephus (g'.'i?.), 
who, though equally eager for the Law and zealous 
I for Judaism, believed in friendship with Rome. 

! In this, but in this alone, he is reminiscent of the 
Hellenizers under the Maccabseans and the Sad- 

1 Quite a different view as to the origin of the Canon is taken 
by M. Gaster, Th& Biblical Lessons, London, 1913 (reprinted 
from Jew. Bet?, iii. [1912-’13j 194, 292, 427) ; cf. also MRB, voL 
ii, p 
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ducees. As regards nationalism he stands at the 
opposite extreme to 'Ahiha, Johanan being perhaps 
midway between the two, though nearer to J osephus. 
Admiration for what was laudable in Roman insti- 
tutions was not confined to the Sadducees. Paul 
boasts with pride of his Roman citizenship, and, 
almost in the same breath, of being a keen Pharisee. 
Even if Paul be regarded as a heretic, Josephus, 
no less conscious of the pride of Roman citizenship, 
was faithful to the Law. 

The fall of the Temple made the Jews wanderers, 
with a book for their portable fatherland and a 
code for their nationality. But the yearning to 
return to Zion showed itself to be deep and real. 
The liturgy contains many allusions to and prayers 
for a restoration, but the restoration which is 
described as the Return to Zion and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem meant something more than a merely 
physical return and rebuilding. It was associated 
with the reign of universal peace and the coming 
of the Messiah. Under the overpowering influence 
of the catastrophe, such aspirations could not have 
been expressed in other phraseology. In the course 
of time the ideas became separated. It is signifi- 
cant that the rebuilding and the Return are not 
included in the Thirteen Creeds, based on Mai- 
monides (see Abrahams, Annotated Frayer-Booh, 
cii; EBE iv. 246*^), although the coming of the 
essiah is mentioned as an^ article of faith. 
Judaism has no dogmatic precision as to eschat- 
ology. The Return may be exclusively physical in 
form, but not necessarily so. So, too, tne restora- 
tion of the sacrifices. The verse of Hosea (14^), 

^ Let us make up for the sacrifices with our lips (see 
5imbi and also Abrahams, p, xxiy), was taken to 
indicate the supersession of sacrifice by prayer. 
The allusions to sacrifices in the liturgy are, for the 
most part, reminiscences, designed^ to preserve 
alive the memory of the Temple, as is the Ahdddf 
or Temple service, of the high priest, in the Musaf 
of the Day of Atonement The belief in the re- 
storation of the sacrifices is not clear, and many 
citations could be adduced on both sides (cf. 0. J, 
Simon, ‘Authority and Dogma in Judaism,* JQB 
V, 231-243, and the counter-statement of M. 
Hyamson, i6. 469-482). 

This spiritualization has its counterpart in the | 
homilies of the Midrash and the allegorization of j 
Philo. It was also one of the points of difference 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. As an instance 
it may be remarked that the Sadducean sect of 
Boethus (Mey. Ta'anith, iv.) rejected the old 
traditional interpretation of the Ucc talioniSf^ 
adopted by the Pharisees, in which ‘ the value of 
an eye * was to be given for ‘ an eye.* The Saddu- 
cees claimed that the apparently literal es^lanation 
was correct and upheld severity. The Phmsees, 
on the other hand, pointed out that the injui^d 
party did not, in fact, receive compensation hy this 
means. In this, as in other matters, the tendency 
to spiritualize and allegorize had been long existent. 

Tor the growth of angelology, see art. Demons 
and Spikits (Jewish). The effect of Gnostic 
learning and the continued infiuence of Greek philo- 
sophy made themselves felt even on Rabbis. It is 
said (Tos. JSiaqiga, ii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 234, 
1. 7) that four Rabbis entered Paradise, ue, indulged 
in the study of speculative philosophy, Ben Zoma 
lost his reason ; Ben Azzai died young ; Elisha ben 
Abuya ‘cut down the little plants* (coitupted 
young students) and became an apostate]? Akiba 
alone emerged in safety. It was feared that many 
who were unfitted mignt be led to undertake met^ 
physical jresearch, and the Rabbis accordingly 
ordained that certain portions (i.e, nviy, incest, 
of the Scriptures should not be taught publicly ; 
that is to say, they might be imparted to two 
1 Sefe above, p. 688. 


students but not to a greater number at one time ; 
other portions, e.y. ‘cosmology, genesis,* 

should not be taught except to one student, in 
private. The most mystical of all chapters was 
not taught at all, but was reserved for individual 
study in mature age. 

The chapter thus prescribed was Ezk 1, known as nti'SID 
namDil, the ‘ work of the chariot,’ on account of the specula- 
tions as to the nature of the Deity which would be aroused. 
For this reason, cosmology was not much encouraged (sea 
* Jewish ’aectiona of artt. Ages or thb World and Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology). ‘Ask,’ it was cited, ‘concerning the early 
days which were before thee, from (jD^) the day when Ood 
created man upon the earth, from one extremity of 

the heaven to the other' (Dt ; note the force of the accumu- 
lated prepositions). This was explained as follows : ‘ Ask as to 
the beginning of the formation of matter (i.e. B^rUhUh\ but 
not about the period before, about the creation of matter' (for 
all this cf, the whole of Tos. J^ag, ii., cited above). 

During this period the development of the litur^ 
was marked. It is very probable that, iu early 
times, the form of the prayers varied on eacn 
occasion. It was held that a fixed formula of 
prayer was mechanical, hence useless. 

B. Simeon h. Nathaniel, a pupil of E. Johanan ben Zakkal, 
said: ‘Be careful to read the S&ema' and to say the *Amidah, 
and when thou prayest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed 
mechanical task (qebha'), but as an appeal for mercy and grace 
before the All-present' (J^6dt^,ii.l7»Smger, p. 189 f,*, Charles, 
ii. 697). The word qebha^ is also used In the sense of a fixed time 
for devotions (see Miahna Berahhoth^ Iv. 1), but in the passage 
cited it has a had sense. The proper feeling was ha'ww&n&li^ 
or an attuned spirit: without this feeling of attention, the 
prayer was nugatory (see the formula of self-dedication, before 
performing a commandment, which begins [Singer, 

pp. 14, 16. 218, 282, etc.)). The early l^iaaidim used to wait an 
hour (ni^^) before prayer, in order to induce this frame of mind. 
«We do not rise for prayer unless Imbued with deep seriousness’ 
(rikh ^3^, lit- ‘heaviness of head,’ opposed to riki n^7j3, ‘light- 
ness of head, levity,’ iii. 17 ssSinger. 108 ; Charles, ii. 701]). 

‘ Even if the king greet a man, he should not reply ; even if a 
serpent be wound round his heel, he should not pause’ (Miihna 
Berakhothf v. 1). B. Eli'ezer says, ‘ Whoso maketh his prayer a 
fixed burden {qtWmX his prayers are not appeals’ (io. iv. 4X 
Similar citations could be freely adduced. Prayer was to be not 
merely heartfelt, but also fluent 

Further, it is known that oriOTally it was 
prohibited to write down a formula of blessing. 

, ‘Those who write down (v.L are like 
' those who bum the Torah* {Shabh, 1155). It is 
doubtful whether this does not simply mean, as 
Rashi suggests, that written blessings are not to 
be rescued from a fire on the Sabbath. In^ any 
case, however, nun were not generally written 
down. The reader knew or received instructions 
as to the subjects of his prayer and the order in 
which they were to be arranged. Frequently 
certain phrases were specified, but the general 
framework was left to the taste and inspiration of 
the 113V O'Wf precentor. In the course of time, 
owing either to ignorance on the part of officials or 
to a desire to ensure uniformity, the prayers were 
written down, but the improvisation and composi- 
tion of original prayers survived in thopiyyUtt or 
poetical hymns, of later times. 

The central portion of the morning and evening 
service was, of course, the recital of the sh^ma (see 
Singer, p. 40 j Abrahams, p. 1; cf. also Taylor, 
Excursus iv., p. 116) with the blessings appropriate 
to it. This is fully discussed in the opening 
chapters of BeraJehoth. The*Amtdah was formu- 
lated hy R. Gamaliel, who ‘introduced the usage 
of set prayers* (Graetz, ii. 366) j the kernel of the 
prayer is much older, and very probably goes back 
to the early Soferim. 

at is wall kttown that tradition has ascribed to Moses mid 
Ezra many institutions, whose origin, dating back to ancient 
times, was already forgotten. To Ezra especially la attributed 
all that nertfdns to the reading of the Daw and the arrangement 
Sf tSe xiurgy ’ (A. Bubbler, fQB v. 428> 

Many Fsalms and Scriptural extracts were in- 
cluded in the services, and many touching praym:s 

1 See H. G. Bnelow, in J evJish Xdt itsued in ffm&ur 

PP.82-X07. 
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of the Tannaitic age have been preserved. The 
Lord's Prayer has been shown by Taylor^ to be 
composed of phrases taken from contemporary 
Rabbinic prayers, some of which may be seen in 
Singer (p. 7, '17; ; Abrahams, p. xix j see also 

M. Gaster, Booh of Prayer . . . acc. to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese J eu)s, i. 3). 

The reading of the Law and of selected propheti- 
cal passages took place on Sabbaths, festivals, and 
fasts ; the Law alone was read on Saturday after- 
noons, Monday and Thursday mornings (market 
days), and on other occasions, such as the New 
Moon. The reading from the prophets was called 
Maflara (from the root pdtar^ ‘to be free or 
finished') ; this name, as also the alternative 
seems to be due to the fact of its following the 
Sid/rd, or Pentateuchal lesson (see Abrahams, 
p. clvi). When, therefore, the MUsaf, or addi- 
tional service, was read after an interval, and not 
immediately following shah^rtth (morning), the 
conclusion of the Haftara would mark almost the 
end of the service. The Law was read, in Babylon, 
in an annual cycle of consecutive sections. In 
Palestine, a triennial cycle existed (see A. Biichler, 
JQB V, 420 ff., hut ct. M. Gaster, i, 77). It is 
possible that the selection of the Haftara was, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the reader (Lk 4^®), 
but it was intended to have some point of contact 
with the Pentateuchal portion of the day. Both 
Sidra and Haftara were translated by the mHurg^- 
mdn (‘interpreter'), verse by verse. In the case 
of the Haftara, the version was more homiletical, 
and greater sections were rendered at a time. The 
Targum was greatly esteemed (see art. Targtjms). 
A man was to study the Sidra twice in Hebrew 
once in the Targum. To this day the Targum 
is universally studied among Jews, privately, all 
over the world. The Yemenites also have an 
Arabic Targum; the Sephardim, a Spanish Targum, 
which is read publicly verse by verse on the ninth 
of Ah ; the Ashkenazic Yiddish versions are not 
generally used in service. 

The Eighteen Benedictions contain paragraphs 
relating to the Messiah and to the Resurrection.® 
The latter subject is introduced at the beginning, 
after the mention of the patriarchs; and this 
collocation seems, perhaps, to imply that the 
proof of immortality employed by Jesus (‘ God of 
Abraham . . . not the God of the dead, hut of 
the living,' Mt 228®, Mk IB®®**, Lk 2087*-) was 
Rabbinic. Whatever vagueness may have existed 
before, there can be no doubt that this age held 
firmly to the belief, in broad terms, in immortality 
and ^ in resurrection. The expansion or philo- 
sophical analysis belongs to the early memseval 
period.^ The belief of the Tannaitic age in im- 
mortality and in resurrection, the restBt of the 
Pharisaic victory over the Saddncees, was un- 
shaken. The tendency of Tannaitic religious 
thought, in the Haggada especially, was opti- 
mistic, and these two ideas are the outcome of 
optimism. The range of HaggEda exWded over 
every sphere of daily life and tinged everything 
with hnght and pleasant hues. The Haggada re- 
fiects the spirit of the Halakha, and, conseq^uently, 
the conceptions of the next world, as well as of this, 
were given an optimistic turn. The Messianic 
id^ in the HaggEda is based on the prophetical 
reign of peace. The troubles or ‘ birth pangs ' that 
were to precede the advent of the divine Saviour 
were naturally identified by many of the people 
mth the hardships and persecutions connected vuth 
the RoniAn occupation. Hence the thought arose 
that the Messiah would first of sdl deliver Israel 


1 m. 124 nee alao Herford, pp. 118, 124fl., where Webe 
Is cited. 

«On these see Abrahams, p. Iv, and E. 0. Hirsob. art 
Shemomeh ‘JBareh,’ in JB xi. [1905] 270-282. 


from the power of the heathen, and thus the 
temporal Messiah, of the type of Judas and 
Theudas (Ac 688^*) and of Bar Kokhha, gained 
popular support. Yet it was taught that no 
supernatural deliverer was to be expected, nor a 
successful general. ‘ The only difference between 
the present and the coining ages will be in the 
(absence of) Gentile domination’ (see Berakhoth 
346, 126, 13a). In the Eighteen Blessings, the 
paragraph dealing with the Messiah (cf. above, 
p. 586^) is placed immediately after the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Naturally, the ideas 
as to the Messiah varied according to the political 
circumstances, e^ecially with regard to the 
relation of the Messiah to the Gentiles (see J. 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiaht London, 1877, 
p. 331). This relation was sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, according to the morality of the 
non- Jews and their treatment of the Jews in the 
experience of the speaker. 

While the Jewish attitude to the problem of evil 
remained unchanged, in that evil was subordinate 
to the Deity and controlled and created by Him, 
sin, according to Jewish belief, was in man’s own 
choice, the evil inclination [yeser ha-rct) being 
parallel to the y^er t6hh. The doctrine of original 
virtue, or the hereditary grace of the patriarchs, 
was the Jewish counterpart to original sin (see S. 
Levy, Doctrine of Original Virtue, and ‘Jewish 
Conceptions of Original Sin,' in Jews^ College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 211 ff.; cf. also 
Porter’s Essay, cited below, p, 607). Man was 
as much bound to give thanks for evil as for good 
{Berakhoth, ix. 6) ; and, on hearing evil tidings, 
God’s name must be praised and a pronouncement of 
resignation to the divine decree must be uttered (see 
Singer, pp. 292 and 318 O'^icrp^y]; Abrahams, 
p. ccxxvi; cf. also the faddish [on which see EPE 
i. 459f.], p. 75). It is difficult to trace the begin- 
nings of a set creed, in the sense in which the term 
is used by the Christian Church. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah 66 embodies three different codes of life 
or creeds, required of three different classes, viz. the ordinary 
Jew, the proselyte, and the eunuch. All three are enjoined to 
observe justice and righteousness and to believe in the redemp- 
tion. (1) The first class, in addition, must keep the Sabbath 
and refrain from all wrong. (2) The eunuchs are to keep the 
Sabbath, observe the covenant, and do what is pleasing to God. 
(3) The proselytes, ‘that join themselves to the Lord, to serve 
him, and to love the name of the Lord,* are to keep the Sabbath 
and the covenant. The ‘ Seven Commandments of the Sons of 
Koah' (on which see JSRjB iv. 2468*, and art. ‘Laws, Noaohian,’ 
in vii. [1904] 648-660) can scarcely be regarded as a Jewish 
creed; they were the signs by which civilization was recognized 
and divided from barbarism, fundamental laws of intercourse 
common to civilized humanity. It has been shown that the so- 
called creed of Ten Articles, quoted b^ Aphraatea, who lived 
about A.n. 846, is in reality an old Jewish creed converted into 
Christian use by the omission of one letter (5|^ for 
which alters the future terme to the past, in the 10 th ari, * and 
he baa sent his Messiah into the world.* This theory of H. L. 
Pass {JThSt ix. [1907-08] 267-284 ; the creed is also conveniently 
given by J. Gwyim, in Nioem md Post-Mcem Fathen, 2nd ser., 
xiii. [Oxford, 1898] 346) can be supported by a comparison with 
the kaddtsA in the Sephardic form (see M. Gaster, Booh 0 } 
Prayer, i. 14, 26, 60, 66 ; especially the forms used on the 
New Year [£6. ii. 27], ninth of Ab, and at funerals) ; in the 
ordinary Ashkenazic version, even in that used at funerals, the 
Messianic dauses uiRh omitted (see D. 

Pool, The Old Jewish' Arcmaie Prayer The Kaddiah, Leipzig, 
1909), Pass idso quotes the confession of faith of the Jew 
Ananias in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (p, 272 f.), and 
suggests a symbolic use of Scriptural references. The number 
ten, used by Aphraates, suggests analogy with the Decalogue, 
the daily recital of which was discontinued because of the 
cavillings of the Hi/fiim, perhaps Christians (see Taylor, Ex- 
cursus IV. 119X Undoubtedly the was the vital Jewish 
‘creed,* and the liturgical paragrraph, nag, by vhich it is 
follow^, seems to show that it was so intended'.' 

4. To Mairaonides. — In the period now under 
consideration, Jewish history has to deal far more 
with the history of the Jews than with Judaism. 
The Diaspora developed rapidly, and the Jews 
^ead abroad to the remotest lands of East and 
West, to Malabar and to France. During this 
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dispersion, in proportion as the personal history of 
the Jews becomes of interest, owing to their varied 
fortunes, the course of Judaism seems unevent- 
ful, Judaism was, in fact, recuperating after 
the creative energy of the pkreceding centuries. 
Evolution moves in stages, not in a path of gradual 
and imperceptible progress. The schools of Pales- 
tine, both m Judaea and in Galilee, had been 
creative ; so, too, had been the Babylonian acade- 
mies in their time. But the ages of the later 
Amoraim and Saboraim collected and formulated. 
The chief centres of intellectual activity in Babylon 
were Sura (also known as Mata Mahasya), Nenar- 
dea, Mahuza, and Pumbeditha. Abba-Arika, 
known as Kabh (a.d. 175-247), was instrumental 
in raising the importance of the Babylonian 
schools.^ He was educated at Tiberias, under 
Judah I., and, after his return to Babylon, he 
founded his school about 220 and gathered a large 
number of pupils. Babylonia now began to attain 
a higher renown than Palestine and Galilee for 
scholarship and Kahbinic authority. Ammi and 
Assi, the leaders in Judsea, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Babb’s successors in Babylon 
Bab. Shehu^oth, 47a). The growth of the schools 
was followed by a rise in the morality of the in- 
habitants of Babylon, which had hitherto been of 
a low standard. The fine ethical sayings of Kahh 
deserve special notice (see W. Bacher, Agada dzr 
haK Amorder, Strassburg, 1878, pp. 1-33). His 
teaching was universalistic, and inculcated love for 
all humanity. The influence of Babh was especi- 
ally ^reat in restoring the old Jewish ideal of the 
sanctity of marriage, for decay had set in. He is 
said to be the author of MUsdfior the Hew Year 
(see Singer, p. 246), and of 'n K7V ni’?? (Singer, 
p. 259 ; Abrahams, p. cci) for the Day of Atone- 
ment. He devoted much attention to the liturgy. 
The great opponent of Eabh was Mar Samuel (also 
called Ariokh iShabh. 53a]), head of the academy 
of Nehardea (c. 165-257). The rivalry of these 
two teachers may, in some respects perhaps, be 
compared to the contests of HiUel and Shammai. 
Yet JRahh, though inclinii^ to severity in his judg- 
ments, was not unlike Hillel in disposition (see 
Bah. Beh* 495). Samuel inclined to the Persian 
sages ; Rahh strenuously opposed any non-Jewish 
influence and teaching. 

‘Rab, entirely taken up with the affairs of hia own nation, 
refused to allow the customs of the Persians to exert any in- 
fluence on those of the Jews, and even forbade these latter to 
adopt any practice, however innocent, from the Magi; ^‘He 
who learns a single thing of the Ma^ merits death.” Samuel, 
on the other hand, learnt many things of the Persian sages 
. . . None of his decrees, however, were possessed of such im- 
portant results as the one by which he declared the law of the 
land to be just as binding on the Jews as their own law 
(mn KnaVoi «P1) . . . Jeremiah had given to the families 
which were exiled to Babylon, the following urgent exhortation 
an to their conduct in a foreign land : “Seek the peace of the 
city whither ye have been canned away captives." Samuel had 
transformed this exhortation into a religious precept: “TOie 
law of the State is a binding law.” To Jeremiah and Mar- 
Samuel Judaism owes the possibility of existence in a foreign 
country ’ (Graete, ii. 626, 624, 626). Another of Samuel's claims 
to fame is his regulation of the calendar^ based on his know- 
ledge of astronomy, which he had acquired from Magian in- 
structors. He said of himself that he knew his way as accur- 
ately among the paths of the heavens as in the streets of 
Nehardea, but that he could not explain the courses of the 
comets (Bcr. 68&). His other name, Jarl^aah, was derived 
fK>m his facility in fixing the calendar months aW. 

Among the later principals of Pumbeditha was 
B. Jose A, regarded by Hai Gaon as the author of 
the Targum to the Prophets (cf» JB xiL [1906361^). 

He is said to have translated those portions of the Prophete 
which had hitherto not existed in an Aramaic version. His 
object was probably to supersede the Peshitta, just as AquUa 
superseded the Septuagint. Although the Peshitta version of 
the canonical books was the work of Jewish translators, certain 
of the Prophets— e.sr., Isaiah — were revised by Christians and 
amended from the Greek text. The NT was revised by Eabbula, 


1 See W. Bacher, ‘ Abba Arika,' in JE i- [1901] 29 f. ; and for 
Babh's rival, Mar Samuel, J.Z. Lauterbaoh, ‘ Samuel Yarbtna'ah,’ 
i&. xi. [1906] 29-31. 


bishop of Edessa (411-435), and the unrevised text still exists in 
the Ouretonian MS and the Sinai Palimpsest. The Old Syriac 
version ^oes back probably to the 2nd cent. ; as regards the 
OT Peshifta, it was certainly used by Aphroates (a.d. 846 ; cf. 
J. Parisot, in Patrologia Syriaca^ i. i. [Paris, 1894] p, xliii), a 
contemporary of E. Joseph. It is, therefore, very likely that 
Joseph undertook a Targum in order to provide the Jews with 
a version of their own. 

The gi-eat achievement of the schools in Meso- 
potamia was the Babylonian Gemara. When the 
creative power of the teachers of Halalcha began 
to diminish, the time arrived to ‘ seal up tradition.’ 
E. Ashi, the son of Simai (352-427), a teacher of 
the Sura school, which he rebuilt and raised to an 
eminent position, was one of the greatest exponents 
of his time, and he was known by the honorific 
title of Eabbanii, 'our master.’ Ashi began the 
coHection and arrangement of the Talmud, although 
this must not be taken to imply the production of 
a written text. He devoted his labours, which 
extended over fifty years, to the comparison of 
materials and placing in order of all the decisions, 
corollaries, and facts of Haggada and Halakha 
which had accrued through the ages. The text 
was preserved orally for some considerable time to 
come. Ashi’s work ^ was continued and completed 
by Eabina and Sura and Jose of Pumbeditha. In 
499, when Babina died, the Talmud of Babylon 
was finished. The Jerusalem Talmud had been 
concluded, it is generally held, about a century 
and a half previously. (5ur knowledge of Judsea 
is so scanty for this period that nothing can be said 
with certainty, but it is generally assumed that 
the place of compil ation was Tiberias. The Talmud 
was in no sense a popular work. It was taught 
and studied in the schools by the Geonini, the suc- 
cessors of the Saboraim. As a code it was unwieldy 
and could not be easily consulted by private persons. 
Consequently, in course of time there grew up 
other arran^ments which were shorter and more 
accessible. The Talmud has, however, always re- 
mained the ultimate source of learning. Its decisions 
have been modified and its contents arranged and 
re-arranged repeatedly; but no book, after the 
Bible, has exerted so much influence on Judaism. 
Code succeeded code, commentary followed upon 
commentary ; finally, the Talmud became a field 
of learning, more or less abstract, while for practical 
questions reference would he made, in the first in- 
stance, to the code of the day (see, further, art. 
Talmud). Between the Talmud and the ShUlhdn 
^AruJeh of Joseph Qaro (1564-65), which is almost 
universally accepted to-day as the exposition of 
orthodox Judaism, many other codes intervene. 
With these the development of Judaism is vitally 
concerned (see S. Daiches, 'Jewish Codes and 
Codifiers,’ Jew* Chron*^ Jam 1, 1909, p. 24f., Jan. 8, 
p. 28 f., Jan. 15, p. 25 1, also reprinted in pamphlet 
form). 

The first three codes emanated from Babylon. 
The Gaon Jehudai b. Nafiman, at Sura, is said to 
have written the Bdldhhdth F^mqdth, about 770. 
ThtEdldkhdth G^dMUihi oxBisMndthoi B. Simon 
Eayy^ra, who was, according to Abraham ibn 
Baud, a Babbi of Pumbeditha about 760, are 
thought, in reality, to be of later date, about the 
beginning of the 9th century. They could not 
have been the model for Jehudai The Cairo 
Genizah has preserved part of this work, which 
probably existed in the form of loose letters. 
Gaon Apai wrote his a hook of responsa, 

constituting a Halfikhio exposition of the weekly 
Sidrfi, or rentateuchal lesson. As a practical 
hand-book, the pupils of Gaon Jehudai formulated 
'taws of "Befer I’V ki which laws and 
questions of the day were treated.^ 

1 See, furtfier, W. Bacfier, ‘ Ashi,' in JE ii. [1902] 187 1 
See M. Sohloesslnger, * Y^udai hen Nafiman,' JE xii. [1906] 
590 1; and *|:ayyara, Simeon,* vii, [1904] 461 1 ; L. Gineherg, 
j (Afiai) cd Shab^,' ib. i. [1901} 278 f. ; the difierenlaaiaon ot 
these vadous codes is a matter ol some dispute. 
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The triumph of Christianity and its adoption hy 
Constantine meant the humiliation of the Jews. 
Numerous repressive acts of legislation were passed 
against their religion, and outbursts of persecution 
were frequent. Jews were prohibited from enter- 
ing Jerusalem, and their lives were burdened with 
Iiardships and oppressive restrictions. Prelates of 
the Church, such as John Chrysostom of Antioch, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
were among their bitterest persecutors, and the 
Emperors, when friendly, or at leastnot ill-disposed, 
to the Jews, were frequently persuaded hy their 
priests to change their attitude. Even Jerome, 
who, like Ambrose, owed his Imowledge of Hebrew 
to Jewish teachers, publicly declared his hatred of 
them. Yet the popes themselves and the Boman 
bishops were often exceptions to this rule, and they 
not infrequently stood forth as the champions and 
protectors of the Jews. The Arians, as a rule, 
were more tolerant than the Athanasians. The 
reign of Julian, who abandoned Christianity, was 
a brief interval of light for the Jews amid their 
sorrows. But on Judaism itself the domination of 
Christianity had little influence. In the same way, 
little effect was experienced from the rise of the 
Sasanian Dynasty (224-651), founded by Ardashir 
Papakan, which brought into greater prominence 
the worship of fire. The Jews themselves suffered 
at first from the extreme sternness with which the 
profane use of fire was prevented, but by the time of 
the first Shapur (242-^1) the relations between the 
two religions were amicably readjusted. 

Mention must he made of a false Messiah (see 
art. Messiahs, Pseudo-) who arose in Crete during 
the time of Ashi, i.e, before 427. About this time 
hopes of the millennium were spreading, and the 
long-awaited deliverer was expected. This was, 
to some extent, due to an ancient Sibylline oracle 
(see Graetz, ii. 617), which placed the advent of the 
Messiah in the 85th jubilee, between A.D. 440 and 
470. In proportion as persecution became stronger, 
these hopes grew more vigorous. The Ghronicles 
of Je^rahmeely composed, according to Gaster, during 
the first centuries of the common era (M. (faster, 
Chron. of Jer., London, 1899, p. xxxix), contain 
such eschatological calculations. These Messianic 
ideas were strongly discouraged by Ashi, and this 
event had no permanent influence on Judaism. 

It has been mentioned that the successors to the 
Amoraim were called Sabdrmm, The name is 
connected with the Aramaic and Syriac words for 
gospels, evangelist {sharthu, shar^na), etc., and 
probably implied a teacher or expounder. The 
Sahoraim had little share in the redaction of the 
Talmud, although some small Saboraic element 
has been preserved ; practically, it was completed 
by their predecessors. The age of the Sahoraim is 
reckoned from the final redaction of the Talmud 
until the first of the Geonim, Mar Rah Mar, in 
609. The word (pi. G^dnim) literally signi- 
^s * pride, majesty’ (Pr 16^8, in a bad sense; Am 
8% Is 60^% in a good sense), and is said to be derived 
from Ps 47® [EV The chief of the Sura academy 
was the Gaon, the teachers of Pumheditha being 
more frequently, though not exclusively, called 
Babbanim, The Gaon of Sura usually took pre- 
cedence. The Gaon was the academic and spiritual 
chief, the mh GaUtM (‘ Head of the Diaspora’) 
being the civil head of the Jews, recognized, if not 
actually appointed, by the Persian court. It is 
thought that Gaon is an instance of mnemonics, 
for the numerical equivalent of its letters 
(8-1- 1+6 4-50 =60) is the same as the number of 
treatis^ of the Talmud. More probably, Gaon is 
a translaticm of ‘ clarissimus ’ or ‘illustiis,’ a title 
employed by the Roman ,Einperon5 in writing to 
provincia) governors. Strictly .speaking, there 
were thirty-seven Geonkn of Surai from Mar E. 


Mar to Samuel b. and fifty of Pumbeditha, 

from Mar b. R. Hanan to R. fjai, but the term has 
also been used, in a wider sense, for other teachers. 
The age of the Gaonate was about 150 years and 
included several great men. It is remarkable for 
the growth of studies that were not strictly Tal- 
mudic : history, grammar, liturgy, and letters. 

Thus, Sherira Gaon, father of ^ai, wrote a famous epistle or 
responsum in 987 to the Jews of Kairowan on the growth and 
evolution of the Talmud and Gaonate. It is the chief source of 
information on the subject. Amram, in 870 and Sa’adya (892- 
942) drew up and arranged liturgies ; ]0ai is said to be the 
authorof the earliest knownHebrew rhyme, the hymn for the Eve 
of Atonement (see Gaster, Book of Prayer ^ iii. [1904] 12). 

The Geonim established a Minhdg (or *XJse') of prayers, which 
was widely adopted (see Gaster, i. p. xiii), Sa'adya compiled 
a dictionary (’Igirdn), and §ema]> (about 870) a Talmudic lexicon, 
or 'A.rukh. Reference has already been made to the work of the 
Geonim in composing Halakhic codes. Perhaps their greatest 
activity was expended in responsa, is, answers to practical 
ritual questions, addressed to them by distant congregations,! 

With the spread of Judaism, Jewish learning 
had also developed in other lands. Babylon was 
no longer the only source of knowledge. North 
Africa and Southern Europe were rising in import- 
ance. Prom Egypt came the famous Sa'adya (g'.'y.) 
to he Gaon at Sura. But the most forcible influ- 
ences on Judaism were Islam and IJlaraism, the 
former external, the latter internal. The Karaite 
schism was due largely, if not entirely, to political 
circumstances. In 761 the Exilarch Solomon died, 
leaving no sons. His nephew, Anan h. David, of 
whom very little is known, attempted to succeed 
his uncle, but was opposed by the Geonim Judah 
and Dudai, sons of Naljman. Dissensions arose, 
and Anan, at first successful by the aid of the 
Khalif, was finally forced to emigrate to Palestine. 
At what stage his hostility to the Gaonate de- 
veloped into an attack on the Rabbinic position, 

! and to what extent this opposition had already 
been anticipated, is unknown. Anan and his 
followers soon cut themselves off completely from 
the Talmudists, accusing them of having changed 
the Law hy their general teaching. In ten specific 
points they differed from the Rabbinite Jews, in 
contradistinction to whom they adopted the name 
of Miqray or * Sons of the Scripture.’ They 
claimed, just as the Hanif party before the founda- 
tion of Islam, to return to the primitive religion. 

The ten points of diSerence can be seen from an examination 
of the Kitdh cn^Pa^&Hh (* Book of Shameful Things ’) by Iba 
Saqawaihi, one of the earliest j^araite writers. His work is 
divided into ten, sections, but begins with ft general attack on the 
Mishna : (1) the unity of God ; the Karaites leaned to the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, who opposed divine omnipotence 
as a creative force, in favour of almost absolute free will ; (2) 
the use of Are on the Sabbath ; the j^araites permitted neither 
fire nor lights on Sabbath, as they interpreted Ex 858 literally ; 2 
(8) irrigation on the Sabbath ; (4) the manner of fixing the New 
Moon ; (6) the postponement of certain festivals by means of the 
calendar rule fiH R7 ; for which see EBB iii. 120^) ; (0) the 
leap year ; (7) the forbidden fat ; the ]9:araites will not eat the 
lat of the tail, which was allowed by the Rabbis ; (8) incest ; (9) 
niddd ; (10) qeri (impurity). For the differences between Bab- 
binites and |;:araites see Khazari, iii. 5 S6, tr. Hirschfeld, p. 166, 

The Jflaraites pioduced a large number of able 
writers® who contributed appreciably to Jewish 
literature : ^irljiisani, author of the KUdh al- 
Anwar G Book of Lights ’), Ibn al-Hiti, Yefeth ibn 
*AIi, David al-Fasi, Sahl ibn Ma§liab, Benjamin 
Nahawendi, Samuel b. Moses al-Maghribi, and 
others. The effect on Judaism was visible. Op- 
position stimulated learning and, by putting the 
Kabbinites on their defence, produced a positive 
statement of the orthodox position. The chief 
exponent of the Talmudic case was Sa'adya, 
or, more properly, Sa'ld ihn Yfisuf al-Fayytlmi 

1 See, further, art, * Gaon," JB v, [190S] 687-672. 

2 Of. Sa'adya'a commenbaj^ on this verse and his refutation of 
the J^^araitea ; this has been recently recovered from the Genizah 
and published,, with taausiation, hy H, Hirschfeld in JQB xviiL 
[1906-0^ 600-613, See also ^Saadyana " by Schechter and others 
in JQR xiv. [19023. 

8 Anan"s Booh of Goiirmmimenu has been edited by 8. 
Sdieohter, BommtffiM of J ewish Sectaries, ii. 
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(892-942), who met the Karaite attacks first of all 
by translating the Bible into Arabic, and secondly 
by replying directly to the enemy. Sa’adya^s 
great work was the Kitab al-Anmnatw^al Ttiqadat 
(Heb. ^Emundth W^dhe'dth, and other titles), or 
‘Faith and Philosophy,’ which was the first 
attempt to bring revealed religion into harmony 
with Greek philosophy. 

* No Jew, said Saadiah, should discard the Bible, and form his 
opinions solely by his own reasoning-. But he might safely 
endeavour to prove, independently of revelation, the truths 
which revelation had given. Faith, said Saadiah again, is the 
soul's absorption of the essence of a truth, which thus becomes 
part of itself, and will he the motive of conduct whenever the 
occasion arises. Thus Saadiah identified reason with faith. He 
ridiculed the fear that philosophy leads to scepticism. You 
might as well, he argued, identify astronomy with superstition, 
because some deluded people believe that an eclipse of the moon 
a dragon's making a.meal of it ' (I. Abrahams, 


is caused by a <3 „ „ . 

Mist, of Jew. Jjit.i London, 1906, p. 66). 
Sa’adya’s anti-Karaite writings ha^ 
........ 


. Short 

Many lost portions of 

^ lave" been published by H. 

Hirschfeld, from the Cairo Genizah, in J QR. Thus of his Kit&b 
al-Rudd 'ali aUMutafydmil (‘Refutation of the Unfair Ag- 
gressor’) two leaves exist {JQR xviii. 113-119). In these 
Sa'adya maintains the Jewish tradition of deliiyydh, or post- 
ponement of festivals. The fragment is probably a reply to Ihn 
Saqawaihi. Thera is also one leaf of a treatise on usury (ib. i 
119 f .). In JQjR xvii. [1904-05] 712r-726 Hixeohfeld has published i 
four leaves from his treatise on forbidden marriages, and two 
on traditional laws. Sa'adya saw that the way in which the 
Karaites used the Kalam in their attacks could he counteracted 
only by adopting the Kalam itself for the defence of the ortho- 
dox position. He thus became the first of the Jewish Mutakal- 
limin or, literally translated, M^fd/tabberim, who sought to 
reconcile a belief in the divine creation with the Aristotelian 
theorj^ of the eternity of matter (Hirschfeld, Khazari, p. 4).i ^ 
Judaism was not modified by i^^araism, except in 
so far as the study of philology was stimulated and 
the impetus to philosophy created. The latter 
would have inevitably followed contact with Isl5,m. 
The l^araites were never very numerous, and now 
probably do not number more than 12,000. In the 
eyes of the Muslims there was never much question 
that the Rabbinites and ^faraites were both equally 
Jews. Interesting light is thrown on this point of 
the controversy hy the decisions of the four Imams, 
recorded in B.M.MS. Or. 2538, fol. 73-83, headed 
‘ Story of the Europeans who adopted the Laws of 
the Karaites,’ published by Hirschfeld (see c/ews* 
Coll, Ju6. VoLj p. 88). Yet, on account of their 
dietaiy customs and law of incest, intermarriage 
with Jews is very rare. 

In spite of Muhammad’s treatment of the Jews 
of Arabia, the relations between the two faiths were 
intimate and not unfriendly. Islam had far more 
influence on Judaism than Christianity, because 
it was more tolerant. The theological status of 
Jews and Christians was recognized. They were 
’AW al-Kitdb, people possessing a legitimate scrips 
ture, as opposed to idolaters and to the Magi and 
Manichmans, whose revelation was not regarded 
as authentic {'unctfi Idhu shubhuiud'-hUdb). 

It IB necessary fco emphasize the correct use of the phrase 
*Ahl ahKitdb, first, because it is so frequently mistoterpreted 
and applied to the Jews only, who are said to have been called 
the people of the book.s Even writers like Graefcz have made 
this m&ake (see Graete. Ui, 69 5 but, on the other h^d, see w. 
82 and 89, where the term xs correctly used). Se^nmy, itis a 
clear indication of the attitude of Islto to the sister faiths ; it 
did not claim a monopoly of salvation. In consequence, Jews 
and Muslims were able to study and discuss theology and 
science together with far greater mtiraacy than was possible 

between Jews and Christians. . 

The love of learning prevalent m Muslim lands 
was not confined to the Muslims ; it was shared 
by all classes of the population. Consequently, 
T^en, after and as a result of the introduction of 
Greek philosophy, the Arabs began to turn their 
attention to speculative theology, Judaism wm 
very closely affected, and the impetus given to 
philosophical study created a Jewish reh^ons 
philosophy.® Hitherto, Jewish theology had been 
^ 1 See, rarther, on the sect as a whole, art. 

2 The term is used of Christians as opposed to m 

Bukhari, ed. Cairo, a.h. 1304, p. H, Hue 10 (SOth Bab of the 
Kitab el Imdn% „ , ^ r j ^ 

3 The influence was not confined to Judaiam. Jewwu 
scholars held au honourable place in transmitting the Arabian 


occupied either with questions of practical HalSkhS 
or, in refutation of ]^araism, with a defence of the 
Talmudical system of legislation. ^ Ishaq ibn Snl- 
aiman, better known as Isaac Israili of Kairowan, 
who died about 932, -was well known as a scientific 
philosopher and physician (see W.^ Engelkemper, 
Eeligions-philosophische Lekre Sactdja Gaon^S) Miin- 
ster, 1903, p. 2, note 2). His title to fame rests 
purely on his scientific work, not on his theology. 
Jews took up these studies with avidity, and a 
series of famous writers arose who sought to 
harmonize Judaism witli^ the thought of the age, 
and who thus developed its philosophy of religion. 
Bahya b. Joseph ihn Pakudah, wlio lived at Sara- 
gossa at the beginning of the 11th cent., was 
one of the first of Jewish authors to expound^ a 
^stem of ethics in his Arabic AhEiudya Hla 
Famid al-Quldh (1040) ('Guide to the Duties of 
the Heart ’), which was translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn Tibbon under the title of ^ohh6th hah 
l^hhdhhCth, 

Baby a attempts to show that ‘ Jewish faith is a great spirit- 
ual truth founded on Reason, Revelation, and Traditions, all 
stress being at the same time laid on the willingness and the 
joyful readiness of the God-loving heart to perform lifee 
duties.’ He was largely influenced by Sa'adya and by Ibn 
Gabirol, and leaned to Neo-Platonic philosophy. Faith must 
be intellectual, not blind and unreasoning. He proves the 
necessity and unity of a Creator by teleological arguments. 
The divine attributes are twofold, negative and active. The 
former, but not the latter, are within the power of human 
knowledge. God’s existence is knowable from the clrcum- 
stance that non-existent beings cannot create existent beings. 
Hia Unity and Eternity are also comprehensible, since the 
Supreme Cause must of necessity be indivisible and permanent. 
The other divine attributes are anthropomorphic metaphors, 
an indispensable medium for thought and speech, but, in real- 
ity, ssmibolB and not realities. From these postulates Baljya 
deauoed his system of ethics. He maintained that immor- 
tality was to be reserved for mature speculations ; hence the 
comparative paucity of Biblical ollusion’l to it. Babya was 
essentially a mystic, bub at the same time practlcfd m his 
system of the religious life. Asceticism, as a discipline of 
abstinence and self-purification, is advocated, but not for gen- 
eraladoptlon.1 

Bahya was a Spaniard, and one of the many 
Jewish scholars who arose in the Iberian peninsula 
during the Muslim domination. The light of 
Jewish learning was first kindled by Moses b. 
Enoch (t 966), from Babylon, who founded an 
academy at Cordova which soon eclipsed Su^. 
Among the great Jews of Spain were ^hn 

Shaprut, poet, physician, and politician (916-990), 
Menahem b. Samh, Dunash ibn Labrat, Judah 
Hayyuj, Abu-l-Walid Merwfin ibn Jan^hi who 
founded and developed the science of Hebrew 
Grammar, and Samuel the Nagld (993-1056), the 
vizier of ^abus, king of Granada, who wrote an 
introduction to the Talmud and many liturgical 
hymns. , , , 

The religious philosophy of Judaism owes much 
to Solomon b. Judah ibn Gabirol, commonly known 
aa Avioebron (see ait. iBN GabIEOI,, above, p. 60). 
His greatness, both as poet and as philosopher, is 
mirrored in his Kether MalMiUth, or ‘Boyal Crown,’ 
the text and translation^ of which taay be se^ 
conveniently in Gaster (iii. 47) j and his Amh al" 
AhUda, or ' Improvement of the Moral Qualities 
(ed. Sd tr. S, S. Wise, New York, 1901), is a 
summary of ethics for popular use. 

lu this the virtues and the vices are arranged, cowelatively, 
in connexion with the senses on which they depend. He d^- 


quotations are in most cases drawn from the Bible, not from 
Rabbinic Writings, a foot which may account for his great In- 
fluence and popularity among non-Jews. In faia Rons Vttas 


commentators to tshe schoolmen. It was amongst them, 
especially in Maimonides, that Aristotelianism^ found refuge 
alter the light ot philosophy was extinguished m Islkm ; and 
the Jewish lamhy of the Ben-Tlbbon were mainly instrumental 
in making Averroes known to southern France’ (W. Wallace 
and G. m Thatcher, in it 2^). 

I See, farther, I. Broyd6 and K, Kohler, ‘BabyO’ ben Joseph,’ 
JEM [1902] 447-464. 
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neither Bible nor Rabbinic authorities are cited at all. This 
work, written In the form of a dialogue, reduced everything 
that exists to three categories : (1) God, the first substance ; (2) 
the world, matter and form ; and (3) the will, as intermediary. 
His teaching is based on Neo-PIatoniam, and, owing to the 
growth of Aristofcelianism, exercised slight influence on Jewish 
thought. There is a difference between the pantheistic emana- 
tions of Neo-Platonism and the Jewish conception of creation. 
‘Moreover, the Neoplatonic doctrine that the Godhead is 
unknowable naturally appealed to a Jewish rationalist, who, 
while positing the existence of God, studiously refrained from 
aacrilimg definite qualities or positive attributes to Him. , , . 
Gabirol, unlike other medieval Jewish philosophers who re- 
garded philosophy as the “handmaid of tneoiogy,” pursued his 
philosophieal studies regardless of the claims of religion ' (S. S, 
Wis6,in/i?vi. (19043 528b). 

While Gabirol leaned towards Neo-Platonism, 
Judah Halevi, born in Toledo (c. 1085 - c. 1143), 
whose poetry, secular and sacred, furnishes some 
of the most inspired examples of the later Hebrew 
Muse, vehemently attacks the doctrine of emana- 
tion as well as the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. As Hirachfeld says {Khazari, 
p, 6), his doctrine, like that of the Muslim al- 
Ghazfili, may be summed up in one sentence as a 
philosophic scepticism in favour of a priori belief. 
His most famous philosophical work was the 
Cosri, or properly Kitdh aUKhazarl. 

In this book he sets forth Jewish belief in a popular form, 
under the guise of a dialogue between a Rabbi and a king of 
the Khazars. This king, dissatisfied with his religion, consults 
Muftlims and Christians in turn, and, finally, a Rabbi, whose 
faith he adopts. The short-comings of both creeds, as well as 
of ^araism, are discussed, and, in a more positive form, the 
beliefs and practices of Judaism are enumerated. The pivot of 
hia belief in God Is the fact of direct revelation and the pre- 
servation of this revelation by uninterrupted tradition (Khazan^ 
i. I 25} Hirschfeld, p. 46). Aristotle failed through the fact 
that * he exerted his mind because he had no tradition from 
any reliable source at his disposal. He meditated on the be- 
ginning and end. of the world, but found as much ditficulty in 
the theory of a beginning as in that of eternity, xrinally, the 
abstract speculations which made for eternity prevailed, and 
he found no reason to inquire into the chronology or derivation 
of those who lived before him. Had he lived among a people 
with well authenticated traditions ho would . . . have estab- 
lished the theory of creation, however difficult, instead of 
eternity, which ... is more difficult to accept * (ib, § 65, jp. 68). 
The testimony of Moses is to Judah Halevi an established fact, 
recognized by all three religions as historical, and handed down 
by unbroken tradition ; the Bible cannot contradict truth or 
reason. Truth does not depend on the Bible, but is supported 
by it. Thus the Creation is supported by the testimony of 
Moses, i, 0 * it harmonizes with the Scriptural account. Even 
if a believing Jew were to hold the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, it would not clash with his belief, according to the 
Bible, in the creation of this particular world (§ 67, p. 64), !]^8 
soTiI, being part of the divine essence, must be undying, and a 
belief in Immoxtality—of the soul, not of the body—is essent^l 
to religion, (§ 103, p, TB)* He upheld the Ptolemaic cosmology 
vdthout hesitation. He opposed the determinism of the Jaba- 
riyya (those who believe that God compels man to disobey Him, 
since all actions come from God, not from man) without going 
as far as the Mu’tarilites (who believed in free will unlimited), 
and he attained this end by a modification of the theory of 
causation. He instituted intermediary causes between the 
Prime Cause and the ultimate end and eatabtished six axioms ; 
(1) recognition of the Prime Oanae ; (2) belief in intermediary 
causes ; ($)God gives the best possible form to every substance ; 
(4) there is a graduation among organic beings as well as among 
mankind ; (5)lt the hearers of reproof pause to consider, they 
are near repentance ; (6) man has power to do or avoid evil in 
matters under his control. It is, however, best to refer more 
important events in life to direct intervention of God (p, 2X), 
The vindication <m. 26-27, p. 164) of the'Massoretic text, in 

the oases where nmnasoripts differ, is interesting as being a 

K nn of critical Biblical research, not so far developed as by 
n Ezra. An enumeration of Karaite differences serves to 
prove th« essential nature of the Rabbinic element in Judaism, 
and demonstrates the logical impossibility of interpreting the 
Bible and observing the Commandments without its aid. The 
baftuence of the ai-^Shazari was great at the time. Two 
Hebrew translations soon appeared and were widely circulated. 
To a largo extent it was superseded by the <?«ids of Mai- 
monides, chiefly owing to the fact that the latter work was 
Ar^teiiam that Is to say, It reconciled Aristotelianiam and 
Yet the Khoxari has in many ways survived the 
because lb Is read for Its own sake* and not as an anti- 
dote. Throu^outUie Middle Ages itiwaa studied ; indeed many 
modern thinkers, such as Herder, have found in it a source of 
inspiration. The style ta concise and clear, and the dialogue is 
BO rigorous and real that it lacks the air of artificiality frequent 
in .fictitious cojivorsations. The Khazari covers so much 
ground in relatively such small compass that ib was bound to 
acnisve popularity, merely by reason of convenience, even 
apart from superior intrinsic claims (see, farther, art. Halbvi, 
vol. vi. pp. 478-480). 


Mention must also be made of the Ibn Ezra 
family (see art. Ibn Ezra, above, p. 67 f.). Moses 
ibn Ezra (c. 1070-1138), a prolific writer oi SHtMth 
(* penitential prayers '), was famous for his versa- 
tility. He was a philosopher and a linguist as 
well as a poet of very considerable gifts. His 
chief philosophical work, ^Arughath hab-Bosem^ as 
it was called in the Hebrew version, only a portion 
of which is extant, was not, however, very popu- 
lar, being eclipsed by his poems, the Tarshish and 
the Dtwdn. In this book Ibn Ezra discusses the 
unity of God, the inapplicability of attributes 
and definitions of God, motion, nature, and intel- 
lect. The greatness of Moses ibn Ezra as a poet 
prevented posterity from according him due recog- 
nition as a philosopher. His relative, Abraham 
ibn Ezra (c. 1092-1167), was equally active in 
various branches of learning, notably as a Bible 
exegete, grammarian, and mathematician. He 
also entered the domain of philosophy, and com- 
piled, in 1158, a book on the Commandments, 
called Y^sddh M6ra, He was to some extent a 
follower of the Neo-Platonist School, and Moses 
ibn Ezra calls Mm a Mutakallim. 

His works were originally written in Hebrew, not in Arabic, 
though his contemporaries usually preferred the latter tongue. 
This is duo in a degree to Ihn Ezre/s subject-matter, which was 
intended more for Jews than for Muslims. His Bible Commen- 
taries have been used by Christian students for many genera- 
tions. He is noteworthy also for being, in a way, the father of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he hints, as plainly as he (eels able 
to do, at the Deutero-Isaiah, and mentions as critical difficul- 
ties such verses as On 22^ (see A. T. Chapman, Jntrod. to Pent.^ 
Cambridge, 191X, p. 20). The solutions which he suggests are 
veiled under the phrase ham-mmMl y&viifi, ‘ the intelligent will 
perceive,* 

From the great families of Ibn Ezra and 
Jewish philosophy, grammar, and science received 
valuable support. Their contributions to learning 
were incalculable. France and Germany were the 
home of Talmudic and Biblical exegesis, Spain 
being more strongly devoted to philosophy. 

The outstanding figure among Jewish mediaeval 
scholars is Moses Maimonides, also known as Kam- 
bam (1135-1204), of whom it was said, ‘From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not one like 
Moses/ His fame rests on several foundations, 
but for the present it must suffice to refer to 
the great influence which he exercised on Judaism, 
first as a philosopher, then as an exponent of 
HalEkhft. His famous Guide was intended for 
* religious persons who, adhering to the Torah, have studied 
philosophy and are embarrassed by the contradictions between 
the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of the Torah.’ 

He taught the harmony of reason and revealed 
truths, fie believed in a lost oral tradition of a 
philosophical nature, going back to the Prophets ; 
and it was owing to the loss of this tradition and 
the lack of due understanding that the seeming 
opposition between religion and philosophy had 
arisen. Misinterpretation of anthropomorphisms 
had given rise to much perplexity and error. 
Maimonides) went further in Ms attitude towards 
anthropomorphic terms than hia predecessors, who 
had regarded them as metaphors. He devoted much 
more attention to explaining them one by one, 
and laid far greater stress on the incorporeality of 
God. Further, he subjected the divine attributes 
to a searching analysis. He rejected the teach- 
ing of the Mutakallimin, and based his philosophy 
entirely on Aristotle, for whonx he had a profound 
admiration. 

He adduces twenty-six propositions to prove the existence, 
unity, and inoorporeality of God {Chtide, pt. ii. ch. i., tr. M. 
Friedl^nder, London, 1910, p. 146). His proofs of the existence 
of God are based on the theory of motion. Motion requires an 
agent to produce it, the number of intermediate causes being 
finite. Some things receive motion and impart it; others 
receive but do not impart; consequently, there must be a 
primitive agency of motion ttiat impels other objects, being 
itself unaffected. The unity of God is demonstrated in two 
ways ; ‘(1) Two gods can not he assumed, for they would 
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necessarily have one element in common hy virtue of which 
they would be goda, and another element by which they would 
be distinguished from each other ; further, neither of them 
could have an independent existence, but both would themselves 
have to be created. (2) The whole existing world is “one” 
organic body, the parts of which are interdependent. The sub- 
lunary world is dependent upon the forces proceeding from the 
spheres, so that the whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus 
the effect must be due to one cause' (pt. ii. ch. i., tr., p. 153 ; 
cited from JJE ix. [1905] 76). 

The chief point in which Maimonides differed 
from Aristotle was the eternity of matter, although 
he maintained that the Greek philosopher was 
fully awpe that he had not established his thesis. 
Maimonides believed in the creatio ex nihilo, and 
he held that this was in harmony with the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. The spheres and intelligences 
were not, as Aristotle taught, co-existent with the 
Prime Cause, hut created hy it. Evil does not 
proceed from God, because, being negative, it has 
no actuality. It is a negation, the absence of a 
capacity for good. He asserts human free will, 
somewhat at the expense of divine omniscience. 
This omniscience is incomprehensible to man, with 
his limited knowledge, but it is, none the less, 
supreme. The fact of God’s foreknowing which 
of several possibilities will occur does not abrogate 
the freedom of choice. God foresees the result of 
a choice, having conceded full liberty of action at 
the outset. 

Maimonides was entirely optimistic in his outlook. 
The ultimate aim of existence is happiness, and 
the obmct of the Commandments is to secure this 
end. He was the exponent of pure reason, and 
maintained the unassailed supremacy of the in- 
tellect. It is most typical of him that he did not 
believe in the creatio ex nihilo because of the Bible. 
He declared that, had his reason prompted him to 
adopt the Aristotelian eternity of matter, he would 
have had no difficulty in reconciling it with the 
Scriptures. Maimonides has been styled the first 
pragmatist. His breadth of mind and. his attitude 
towards other faiths are remarkable. He recognized 
the validity, to a certain extent, of Islam and 
Christianity, and maintained that the adherents of 
these religions must not he regarded as idolaters. 
Salvation is not confined to Jews. *The right- 
eous of all nations have a share in the world to 
come ’ {HiL Tesh. iii. § 11 ; see also references in 
I. Abrahams and D. Yellin, Maimonides^ London, 
1903, p. 94, etc.). 

Maimonides, in his famous commentary on the Mishna J^eUlpy 
regards immortality as intellectual. The wise man — i.e. the 
truly virtuous— will pursue good for Its own sake. The child 
has to be encouraged to study by the offer of prizes. As man 
grows, his desires become greater, and the prizes have to be 
increased. So too, in mental and spiritual development, the I 
hope of reward is the inducement to the masses to live virtuous 
lives. The saint requires no inducement. His reward is In the 
raising of his soul to the level of the divine essence. Hi# motto 
must be, like that of Antigonus of Socho, to serve the Master 
not for the sake of a reward. In the Thirteen Articles of T^ith 
which are formulated in the 10th pereli: of 9«l®^^(which is quoted, 
in part, in Singer, p. 184, before ch. i. ; see also ERB iv. 246»), 
Maimonides includes a belief in the Eesurrection. 

As a codifier, not less than as a philosopher, 
Maimonides exerted great influence on Judaism, 
Mention has already been made of the ^owth of 
codification, a necessary consequence to the nature 
and method of the Talmud, It was found desir- 
able to compile more convenient hand-books or 
large digests, in which the laws could be more 
readily consulted; some of these were for the 
learned, others for the people. Laws had to he 
interpreted in accordance with the needs of the day 
and of local conditions, occasioned hy the scattering 
of the Jews. 

B. Isaac b, Jacob of Fez (1013-1103), called AlfSsi, a pupil Of 
B. Nissim and of B. ]p:ananeel of Kairowan, wrote a uom- 

endium, which is practically the Babylonian — someramM the 

erusalem— Talmud denuded of Hagg&dS. and of all opinions 
which were not regarded as authoritative. Where the Oeonim 
bad modified the Talmud, their modification was adopted by 


Alfasi. Isaac ibn Ghayyat (1030-1089) and Isaac b. Beuben 
(1043-1103) compiled books of laws, the former concerning 
festivals and fasts, the latter about oaths.^ 

All these were eclipsed, however, by the brilli- 
ance of the Mishneh Torah^ or ‘ secona Torah,’ of 
Maimonides, which contains more than tlie Mishna, 
because it ‘ includes the fundamental doctrines of 
the Jewish religion . , . it represents a system of 
the whole of Judaism, ethical and ceremonial’ (S. 
Daiches, 'Jewish Codesand Codifiers,’ Jeto. Chron., 
Jan, 1909, pp. 1, 8, 15, 22). Maimonides did not, like 
the other codifiers, follow the order of the Talmud, 
hut introduced new divisions and groupings. His 
style is concise and he cites no authorities — a 
practice for which he was blamed by his foes. 

The Mishna Torah, also called Yud h(i~Hitzdqd (‘Strong 
Hand’), was written in Hebrew, because it was for general use. 
The Guule^ being intended for students of Arabic philosophy, 
was composed in that language. Maimonides, in his letter to 
his pupil Aljnin, states that he did not intend the Band to 
supersede tiie Talmud as a study, but to provide a convenient 
work of reference, and to prevent students from going astray 
in practical laws. 

By reason of his originality, and, especially, of 
his free attitude towards faith and reason, Mai- 
monides was vehemently attacked, Abraham h. 
David of Posquibres being a keen though sincere 
opponent." His works were even committed to the 
flames, and the controversy was not softened for 
some considerable time ; it continued long after 
his death. Maimonides omitted from his code 
anything of the nature of superstition or demon- 
ology which had crept into the Talmud. His 
description of the liturgy is very important for the 
reconstruction of the rite of Egypt and for a study 
of the development of the Prayer Book. 

The influence of Maimonides is too great to be 
estimated briefly. He saved Judaism From being 
controlled by Aristotelianism, and, in consequence, 
from collapsing with the fall of that system. He 
vindicated the claims of reason while strengthening 
the right of authority. He brought harmony and 
unity into law and practice. Through his influence 
Judaism was delivered from the grasp of mysticism, 
which was already hemunin^ to assert itself. He 
taught tolerance to those without, and breadth of 
mind to those within. His intellect shrank from 
no investigation, and yet his loyalty to Judaism 
was unswerving. Great men have the faculty of 
reacting even on their opponents, and in the case 
of Maimonides this was especially true. His 
Jewish adversaries were unconsciously affected by 
him. The influence of Maimonides continues to 
exert itself over Judaism to-day, and he is perhaps 
more frequently cited now than in the last few 
centuries. His fame must inevitably be bound up 
with that of Judaism for all time, and with him 
the mediseval period of Judaism closes, 

I S. To the present day,*— Maimonides had arisen 
I in Judaism as the exponent of pure reason and the 
defender of Aristotelianism. Shortly after his 
death, during, and, to some degree, in consequence 
of, the controversy which attached itself to his 
system, the mystic movement gained great foothold 
in Judaism, it is not altogether easy to trace its 
growth or its connexion with earlier and kindred 
manifestations (see artt. Mysticism [Jewish] and 
The mysticism of the Gnostics was 
re-echoed in the HaggSdIi ; it slumbered while the 
minds of men were occupied with ]glaraism, the 
Kalam, Aristotelianism, and Neo-Platonism. It 
must be remembered that the Jews of Germany 
were almost entirely limited to the Talmud in thexr 
studies. In Spain, where persecution had not 
restricted intellectual liberty as well as personal 
freedom, the Jews were allowed to devote them- 
selves to science. Their natural inclination and 

1 On these three scholars see JEi. [1901] 376-877, vL [190« 
638 , 639 . 

s Of. h, Ginzberg:, JE i. 108-106. 
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aptitude for learning needed no encouragement ; as 
soon as hindrances were removed, they applied 
themselves zealously to liberal culture. Manjr of 
their co-religionists in other lands, however, being 
prevented from enjoying these advantages, did not 
entirely appreciate the work of the Spanish Kabbis. 
They were rather repelled by the cold reason of 
Maimonides, and they also disagreed with his 
Halakha. Hence a mystic reaction had every 
chance of success. Several distinguished scholars 
were attracted by the cult of the mysterious and 
lent it support. This new teaching, which was 
called ^aobaldi or tradition, spread from Gerona 
all over Spain, and also northwards. It was a 
revolt against logic, and sought to unite the divine 
element in man with the world spirit {sh^hhd hap-^ 
po>U)y by striving to attain perfection and self- 

urificatlon. It inculcated the recognition of a 

armony in all things. The microcosm is a counter- 
part or the macrocosm. The doctrine of the 
(‘spheres’), the agencies of the jBn-SSf 
(‘ Infinite’), and the emanations and revelations of 
the Creator, the grades and functions of spirits and 
angels, and the relation between the material and 
the ideal were all worked out with nmthematical 
precision (see, further, art. jg^ABBALA). Metem- 
psychosis^ had already been taught by Isaac b. 
Abraham of Posquibres, the Blind (fl. 1190-1210),^ 
Life was surrounded with countless customs and acts 
having a mystical origin. In every secular deed, in 
every word of prayer, in every wmiJaA, man was to 
be brought to think of a new connexion with the 
spiritual world, and thus to induce the desired com- 
munion with it. The divine name was a mystery 
which overshadowed and influenced everything, and 
the letters of the name had a mystical power (see, 
further, art, Teteageammaton). 

All kinds of devices wero invented or eraplojrcd to interpret 
the Scriptures in accordance with Kabbalistic notions. Examples 
of such Ingenuities were 9 Sruf^ ndfart^dn, and g§matridf or 
penmitations, the ns© of letters according to their numerical 
value and transposition. Various systems of substitution pre- 
vailed — e.g., atb&Bh (. . . sya, m<}, in which the first letter of 
the alphabet was equated to the last, the second to the last hut 
one, and so on (see, further, art. Fumbers {Jewish]). 

The Abulafias, Isaac ibn Lafcif, Joseph Jh^atilla, 
and Moses de Leon, the pioneers of g!a1bbala,® were 
Spaniards. The most distin^ished adherent was 
Moses b. Hahman (Nahmanides or Bamban), 1196- 
1270, who was known at an early age for his saint- 
lineas and learning. 

His influence on Judaism was very great, because he was 
rei^rded rather as an orthodox Rabbi tinged with mysticism 
than as an absolute filabhalist, for he believed in a cnaMo ex 
nihilo^ If Hairaonides be selected as the exponent of reason, 
Nahmanldes was the defender of authority. The former 
adopted a mtionalistic attitude towards the Biblical miracles, 
ignoring those of the Talmud. To the latter the Biblical 
miracles were the object of veneration and implicit belief. 
Although hia respect for authority was not limited to the 
Talmud, but extended to the Geonim and rendered sacred in his 
eyes even the utterances of hia contemporaries, Nahmanides 
did not hesitate to declare, at the great disputation of 1268* 
that a belief in Hagg&d^ is not incumbent on the Jew. 
Fahtnanides’ chief activity ley in the Talmud. His philo- 
sophical theories, though bas^ on logic, in reality rest on 
authority. He made mira<fles the foundation of his system, 
re|ecting Maimonides and Aristotle. ‘For Faohraani, on the 
other hand, the belief in miracles was the foundation of 
Judaism, on which the three pillars of his structure rested ; the 
creation from nothing, the omniscience of God, and the divine 
providence. , , , Maim uni assumed, with the philosophers, that 
the sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, since he is destined 
to a spiritual life. Nachmani was a strenuous opponent of this 
view. Since God, who is perfect, has created tiie earthly 
world, , . . nothing in it should be regarded as . . . hateful, 
... If Judaism was for Maimunl a cult of the intellect, for 

^ Adopted by the Muslims from Pythagoras, the conception of 
metempsychosis was borrowed by the Iiaraites and denounced 
by Sa'ad^'a, Abraham ibn Daud, and ^tasdai Crescas. Rabbinic 
Judaifim was unaffected by Karaism In this respect, and the idea 
remained unknown till introduced by the Kabbalists. See art. 
METKJdPSYOHOBis (Jewish). 

a Baijya b, Asher calls him ‘the father of the Kabbala,’ and 
this opmion Is also that of Joseph JikatUla, Recanati, and i 
others (see vi. [1S043 620). 

a See i, 141-144,, vi. &86, v. 666 1., viH. 7, ! 


Fachmani it was a religion of the feelings ' (Graetz, Hi. 650 f.). 
Thus Maimonides insisted on the power of the intellect to solve 
the mysteries of religion, while Naljmanides regarded the 
divine secrets as a sanctuary not to be profaned by any attenipt 
at penetration. Demons and angels were rejected as heathenish 
by Maimonides ; they are part of the system of Nahmanides. 
The Kabbala, laying great emphasis on miracles and authority, 
fitted admirably with his view of life, and the approval of so 
famous a Rahbi was of great value to il^abbalism. 

The ^Cabbalistic scriptures achieved their fame 
very largely by the fact that they were pseud- 
epigraplia. The most famous book was the Z6har 
(gf.v.), composed by Moses b. Shem Tob de Leon 
(1260-1305) after 1285. This work he attributed to 
Simon b. Johai ; it was written in Ararnaic, and 
its preservation was accounted for in a miraculous 
way. Its aim was to show that the Bible was 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. 
In spite of its extravagances, the book exercised 
enormous influence for a long time. The Bdhir 
was composed by Azriel, one of the pupils of .Isaac 
the Blind, and was attributed to Nepunya b. hak- 
^ana.^ (Contemporary Babbis, however, refused 
to acknowledge it, and Meir h. Simon of Narbonne 
(second half of 13th cent.) ordered it to he burned. 

The ]^abbalistio controversy lasted for many 
years. Its failure to capture Judaism completely 
was largely due to the firm bulwark in defence 
of reason erected by Maimonides; yet it saved 
Judaism from being reduced to a mere system of 
logic. It produced many saints, even though it 
created some fantastic enthusiasts. In the perse- 
cuted it stimulated hope and encouraged piety, 
and by emphasizing the inner underlying ideas it 
prevented observances from losing their spiritual 
meaning. The fault of ^Ifabbala lay in tlie fact 
tliat it was unfitted for the populace. In the case 
of a scholar or recluse, mysticism produced de- 
votion and ecstasy ; in ignorant minds it generated 
superstition. Gradually the li^abbalists drifted to 
Palestine. Safed became a centre where its de- 
votees gathered, and Joseph Qaro, Isaac ben 
Solomon Luria, and All^abes settled in the Holy 
Land. Their saintly lives are fine examples of the 
higher side of the movement. ^ So strong was its 
influence that the ZChar was studied by many 
Christian scholars, who attempted to find in it 
proofs for the Trinity and Christianity. The 
famous Pico della Mirandola, the disciple of 
Elias Delmedigo, translated several Ig^abbalistic 
works into Latin, and introduced the l^ahhals, to 
the notice of the Medicis in Tuscany. Pope 
Sixtus IV. (pope from 1471 to 1484) procured transla- 
tions, and ordered them to be disseminated as 
evidences of Christianity (Graetz, iv. 314). 

The influence of the J^abbala on Christianity 
was not wide ox permanent, and, similarly, 
Judaism was to no great extent influenced oy 
Christianity during the Middle Ages. It was as 
persecutors and as slaughterers that Jews had 
knowledge of the Gentiles among whom they 
dwelt.^ It is scarcely a source of wonder, there- 
fore, that Judaism was so little affected by 
contact with Christianity. The followers of either 
religion knew and cared nothing for the thoughts 
and beliefs of the other. In the disputations be- 
tween champions of the two faiths — e.<7., Paris 
(1240), Barcelona (1263), Burgos and Avila (1376), 
and Tortosa (1413)— the Christians desired simply 
to convert the Jews, and the Jews, who had no 
desire for controversy, were forced to ar^ue. The 
attacks on the Talmud, the persecutions incidental 
to the Crusades, the Black Heath, the charges of 
poisoning wells, the blood accusation, the whole- 

I It is now believed, however, to have been the work of Isaac 
himself. On the book see L Broyd^ in J'jB ii. (1902] 442 f, ; on 
Azriel and Febnnya see ib. it 878 ix. 212. 

Dnria and Alkabe? see JE viii. 210-212, i, 4011., and 
Sohachter’s essay on Safed in Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser. 

, ^ See I. Abrahams, Jewidi Jbife in the Middle Ages, London, 
1896, oh. xxiH. 
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sale massacre of entire communities, the tortures 
of the Inquisition, the auto da /(^, and the ex- 
pulsions and sequestrations all combined to stig- 
matize Christianity in the eyes of the Jews as 
a religion of hate and blood. Consequently their 
own religion was unaffected by any attempt at 
contrast. Marranos and others, forced to change 
their creed often, seized the earliest opportunity of 
recanting their feigned conversion, even if their 
abTurabion meant death. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation brought 
some amelioration. Erasmus and Reuchlin were 
champions of freedom in thought, far in advance 
of their age. Luther, at first favourable to toler- 
ance, ultimately changed his views. His pamphlet 
* Concerning the Jews and their Lies ’ was full of 
bitterness ; he detested the Jews themselves as 
much as he hated their religion, and his invective 
against both was boundless. The study of Hebrew 
by Christians was too strictly confined to a few 
learned men to influence the masses or even the 
ruling classes. Only in the case of Reuchlin did 
Hebrew learning among Christians prove of 
advantage to Jews, and it is not certain that 
even Reuchlin would have championed the cause 
of the Talmud had his hand not been forced by his 
Dominican opponents. Perhaps the most import- 
ant event in which the influence of Christianity on 
Judaism may be observed is the expulsion from 
Spain, in 1492, by which the Jews were dispersed. 
Learning was spread abroad^ generally; in par- 
ticular, a nucleus was formed in the East. 

Towards the end of the 13tli cent, a controversy 
arose in Judaism as to the study of science. The 
period when the Zdhar began to circulate was 
intellectually poor. There were no outstanding 
personalities who could have suppressed the 
extravagant fancies of ^ and restored 

a due sense of proportion. Men had lost their 
feeling for the simple and were involved in 
intricacies. Biblical exegesis and preaching be- 
came tinged with obscurity, allegorization, and 
pseudo-philosophy. Their activity was frequently 
devoted not to thoughts and ideas, hut to outward 
signs and the twisting of words. The chief of this 
school, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, near 
Perpignan (1240-1315), a follower of Maimonides, 
became the leader of the friends of science. 
Perpignan itself was the seat of this sort of false 
learning; the allegorization, e.p., by Levi, of 
Biblical characters (thus, Abraham and Sarah 
were regarded by him as types of matter and in- 
tellect) provoked the antagonism of the orthodox 
and of those who favoured the literal exegesis.^ A 
conflict arose in 1303 Avhich resolved itself into 
the question, Is the study of science opposed 
to Judaism, and should it be suppressed? The 
leader of the obscurantists was Abba Mari b. 
Moses of Montpellier, who, from the outset, op- 
posed Levi of “Villefranche, who stood for freedom 
of thought. The Babbi of Perpignan, Don Vidal 
Menabem b. Solomon Me^iri (1249-1306), was a 
very difierent type of scholar from his contempor- 
aries. Of unimpeachable orthodoxy, he loved 
science and philosophy, and refused to be captured 
by Abba Mari ; he became a champion of science, 
but declared that it ought to be studied only after 
the Talmud was thoroughly mastered. Abba 
Mari, however, managed to involve the Babbi of 
Barcelona, Solomon Ben Adrat, in the quarrel, and 
secured his support. The lovers of science were 
led by Jacob b. Makbir Tibbon, a mathematician 
and astronomer, and the famous Tibbon family 
were naturally all on the liberal side,^ gaining 
many adherents to their cause by accusing their 
adversaries of being anti-Maimomsts. While the 
strife was raging, there qame from the Rhineland, 
where he bad been driven by persecution, the dis- 


tinguished Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1327),^ a pnpil of 
the famous Meir of Rothenburg, Asher wandered 
from his native country to escape the massacres of 
Rindfleisch, which were destroying whole com- 
munities, and, in 1305, he was made Babbi of 
Toledo. He was a great Talmudist and the com- 
piler of a famous abstract of the Talmud, hut he 
was a bitter enemy of secular scholarship. Natur- 
ally he joined the side of Abba Mari and proposed 
to convoke a synod in which science was to be 
condemned and utterly banislied from the Jew- 
ish curriculum. Finally, on 26th July 1305, a 
solemn ban, to remain valid for fifty years, was 
pronounced against all secular study and also 
against the works of Maimonides, Any person 
under the age of twenty-five reading a scientific 
work was to be excommunicated. The organiza- 
tion of the Jewish communities was such that the 
ban affected only the town under the jurisdiction 
of the particular Rabbi who issued it — in this case 
Barcelona. Attempts were made to have the 
decree recognized elsewhere, but meanwdiile the 
other side were not idle, and issued a counter-ban 
from Montpellier by •which excommunication was 
pronounced against all who should prevent their 
sons or other persons from studying science, in 
whatsoever language the text-book was written, 
against those who abused Maimonides, and against 
those who attacked religious teachers because of 
their scientific or philosophical thoughts. The 
cause of the enlightened party prospered and 
gained much from the famous circular letter 
{Hggereth hithnas§eluth) which Jedaya Bedaresi 
(on whom see JE ii. 625-627) wrote in 1306 to Ben 
Adrat and his party in defence of science and 
Maimonides, After the French expulsions, parti- 
sans of the two parties settled in Perpignan, and 
the controversy continued; but the liberal views 
gained the day in the end, and Judaism as a whole 
asserted itself in favour of science. 

Perpignan had been the centre of the obscur- 
antists, but scholarship was not killed there. From 
this town came forth a worthy successor of Mai- 
monides, who went even further than that scholar 
himself in his daring attitude towards reason and 
learning. This great man was Levi h, Gershon 
(^.-y.), called Gersonides, Ralhag (from his initials), 
Leon de Bagnols (from his birthplace), or Magister 
Leo Hebrseus (1288-1344). The Ban against science 
had no effect on his education. Before his thirtieth 
year he began his famous philosophical work, 
Millidmdth ^AdMndi (‘Wars of the Lord’). Of 
his numerous other works, his Talmudic knowledge, 
and his scientific and medical attainments it is 
impossible to write here ; his influence on Judaism 
can be measured by his philosophic attitude in the 
work mentioned above. 

He stood forth as a convinced Aristotelian, to a much greater 
degree than Maimonides, so that he sometimes does not scruple 
to follow Aristotle when he disagrees with Jewish doctrine, 
even where Maimonides threw tlie Greek philosopher ov'er. He 
denied that the Torah required blind faith or belief in anything 
opposed to truth and reason. The ‘Wars' deals with the six 
questions on which Maimonides deserted Aristotle or to whidi 
he gave no dear reply, these points being •, (1) immortality ; 
(2) prophecy ; (8) divine omnisdencei (4) divine providence; 
(6) the nature of the spheres; and (6) the eternity of matter. 
Halbagdefines the intellect bom In man asafaculfey which Js oper- 
ated by the imiversal intellect ; man cannot think apart from the 
object of his thought. He derives immortality from the doctrine 
of the realists. He maintains the freedom of the human will in 
spite of the divine omniBCience, He differs from Maimonides 
on the position assigned to the function of the imagination in 
prophecy, Haimonides holding that it should be encouraged, 
EalW that it should he subordinated to reason. Further, ^ for 
Maimonides the i^ecia! will of Ood is the sine qua non for pro- 
phecy ; for Levi moral and inteUecfeual perfections are quite 
sufficient' <I« Broyd6, in JB viit S0»), Balbag demonstrated 
that this world had a beginning and was not the outcome of a 
previous world, hut that it has no end. The tdhu ted-feAdAu 
(Gnl^) existed from all time, but was formed by God at the 

1 On these scholars see JB viii. 22-24, 441, i. 88f., 212 f,, vi. 
644, ii. 182 1 
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Creation. Aa regards miracles he was extremely rationalistic, 
and lie formulated three conditions by which they were to be 
judged, : (1) miracles are transitory ; their effect does not endure j 
(2) they are not self-contradictory ; nothing can be black 
and white simultaneously ; (8) they cannot take place in the 
celestial spheres. Miracles are not supernatural, but are natural 
results—tnough rare— of laws governing the universe. In Jos 
1012, the miracle was not the standing still of the sun, but the 
rapidity with which the Israelite victory was achieved. So also 
in the case of Hezekiah (2 K 202 - 11 ), it waji the shadow, not the 
sun, that went backwards. 

Naturally the theories of Balbag did not pass 
unchallenged. His ideas were not popular with 
the masses, but retained their hold over learned 
minds for generations. Pope Clement vi. ordered 
his astronomical works to he translated into Latin, 
and %iiio2a adopted llalbag’s treatment of miracles 
(see (xraetz, iv. 101). A contemporary of Balbag 
■was Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne (Vidal Narboni), 
who was bom at Perpignan. He died after 1362. 
In his case, too, the ban was ineftectual, for he began 
the study of philosophy at the age of thirteen. 

He was a follower of Maimonides and Ibn Buahd (Averroes ; 
see art, Avbrroks, Avbrroism, vol. ii. pp. 262-260). In spite of 
a chequered life, ho was a productive author, and his works 
exerted considerable influence. He ‘ conceived Judaism as a 
disciplined Wide which led to the attainment of the highest 
degree of theoretical moral tniths ; the Xoraii had a double 
meaning, the one simple, made easy for the thoughtless mob, 
and the other of a deeper metaphysical nature for the class of 
thinkers. This was a common opinion in those times, from 
which Gersonides alone demurred. Narboni also gave expres- 
sion to heretical views, that is^ such as were contrary to the 
ordinarily accq)ted. understanding of Judaism, but not with the 
freedom and openness of Levi ben Qerson. He also rejected 
the belief in miracles, and attempted to explain them away 
altogether. He defended man’s freedom of will by philosophical 
arguraents* (Oraetz, iv. 102),i 

Balbag waa a staunch Aristotelian, but the 
Jewish philosophers tvere not confined to this 
school or thought, ^asdai b. Abraham Crescas 
(1340-1410), born in Barcelona, souglit to free 
Judaism completely from Aristotehanism, and 
was thus at variance both with Balbag and with 
Bambam. His second work was a Tratado written 
in Spanish in 1398, a refutation of Christianity, 
designed less as an apologetic for Judaism than as 
an attack on the apostates. His third work, Or 
^AdhdTiuif is a masterpiece of reasoning and style. 

Crescas declared that the teaching of Balbag andKambam 
were contrary to orthodoxy, mainly because they were based 
on Aristotle, butlhe differed from the other opponents of these 
teachers in that he came forward with ar^menfe, not with 
appeals to authority or threats of excommunication. Mai- 
monides had accepted the twenty-six propositions of Aristotle. 
Oresoas rejected them. He held that philosophy was in- 
adeqvwte to demonstrate the unity of God. Although philo- 
sophy might show that the First Cause was simple and not 
comj^una, yet there might still be deities subservient to the 
Supreme God. Therefore revelation and religion are necessary* 
God*8 essence was nob knowledge, but love. Crescas also ad- 
mitted attributes. He rejected the thirteen articles of Qie 
creed of Maimonides as being either too few or too many, and 
based Judaism on six essentiola: God's omniscienoe, providence, 
and omnipotence : prophecy, free will ; and the beuef that the 
world was created lor a purpose. Man’s will is free because he 
feels it to be free ; though in reality Clod’s onanlpotence pre- 
determines, yet man's will is sufficiently free to admit rewmd 
and punishment. The wcwld was created, and would pass away, 
while the heavens would endure. The purpose of the world 
was human happiness, to be brought about by love, both here 
andinthe hereafter. Knowledge is apart from the soul. 

It will thus be seen that theguli between Crescas 
and his predecessors was very great. Crescas, when 
not aetuaiiy attacked, was strangely ignored by his 
contemporaries. His teaching was diffused largely 
by the works of his p^il Joseph Albo, chiefly 
through the Iqqdrim Boots in which there is 
Hbtle originality, the matter being almost entirely 
denved from Crescas.® 

I!he appearance of David Beubeni (c. 1490-1535) 
and Solomon Moiko (o. 1500-32) kindled great 
hopes m the hearts of the Jews and Marranos. 
Their extraordinary adventures gained them many 
followers, and the honour with which they were 
recek^ in Borne and Portugal deluded many into 

^ ^ Brbydfe,: * Mos^ ben Jc^hua of Norbonne/ 

5^ See. further, E. G. Hkach; JJ? iv. 860-868. 


the belief that their Messianic claims were valid. 
Their failure caused bitter disappointment, though 
the heroic constancy of Moiko at his martyrdom 
(1532) encouraged many who were doomed to a 
similar fate. Their importance to Judaism lies in 
the fact that the failure of one pseiado-Messiah did 
not prevent his successor from receiving credence.^ 
Only 130 years later, Judaism was rent by the 
schism produced by another claimant, Shabbethai 
Zebi, whose followers were numbered by thousands 
(see below, p. 605^). ^ gabbalism was largely 
responsible for these eschatological ideas. Already 
in 1284, Abraham Abulafia declared himself to he 
the Messiah, and fixed the millennium for 1290. 
Two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
from Medina Celi, alleged themselves to he pro- 

hets and harbingers of the Messiah, and Messianic 

opes were largely predominant in the minds of 
the later B^i-hbalists at Safed. 

It has already been pointed out that Christian 
persecution was driving the Jews into Muslim 
countries. Little by little, Turkey and Palestine 
were receiving a large Jewish population ; Safed, 
in particular, became the home of many dis- 
tinguished Babbis. Among these Kabbis there 
grew up the desire to re-establish the old Babbinic 
supremacy of Palestine. They desired to institute 
once more the s^mihhdh, or ordination, and thus 
ordain a Sanhedrin which would be recognized 
throughout the world. In 1638, Jacob Berab* 
began to ordain in Safed ; but his plans were frus- 
trated by Levi b. Jacob Habib, the chief Kabbi of 
Jerusalem, and his colleague, Moses de Castro. 
Berab failed and was forced to emigrate, but before 
doing so he ordained four disciples, one of whom 
was Joseph Qaro. Had Berab succeeded, a great 
step in the direction of Jewish ecclesiastical unity 
would have been accomplished. It is significant 
that he failed. J udaism has never liked centraliza- 
tion of authority, certainly not since the Diaspora, 
and it has flourished perhaps by reason of its local 
autonomy in religious spheres. Had a single 
authority been able to control Jewish thought and 
belief during such controversies as raged over 
Baraism, Maimonides, the study of science, and 
the Arab and Greek philosophy, the result would 
have been the growth of sects, from which Judaism 
is so remarkably free. Had the central authority, 
during any of these conflicts, taken sides, Judaism 
would have been crippled. Preedom of thought, 
the result of local autonomy and independence, 
alone has preserved it from disintegration. 

The convocation of synods, however, is not an 
unknown event in post-Talmudic Judaism, but the 
feature of these synods has usually been their 
temporary character and their convocation for a 
particular purpose. Thus, the ^dkfdth, or as- 
semblies, of B, Tam, in the middle of the 12th cent., 
met at Troyes and Bheims to determine many 
coses, generally those arising out of the intercourse 
of Jews and Christians. Perhaps the most famous 
synod was that summoned aLout 1000 by K. 
(xershom (960-1040), which (1) prohibited polygamy, 
(2) maintained the principle of mutual consent in 
divorce, (3) ordained leniency for forced converts, 
and (4) prohibited the opening of other persons* 
letters. Assemblies were also held at Mainz (1223 
and 1381), of the Spanish Jews (1354), and at 
Bologna (1416), Porli (1418), Jerusalem (1652), and 
Lublin (1650), while Napoleon (1806) and Alex- 
ander I. (1804) summoned synods. In 1903 a synod 
of 50 Babbis was held at Cracow, under the leader- 
ship of B. Elijahu ^azzan, chief Babbi of Alex- 
andria, which repudiated the blood accusation and 

ISee, further, J. Jacobs, < Beubeni, David,’ in JMx» 888 f., 
smd P, Bloch, ' Moiko, Solomon,* ih, viii. 661. 

3 Also the followers of David Alroy (c. 1160) formed ft sect 
csalled the Meuahemiats (of. M. Adler, ixxJBi, 454 f.). 

^ See Ginzbergr, * Berab, Jacob,' in JJS iii. 46-47. 
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denounced Nihilism. In America and Germany 
synods have frequently been summoned in modern 
times, chiefly by the fi,eform party. The synod of 
Lublin, in 1650, was of a permanent character, and 
the famous Wdadh ^arba ^drdsOth, or ‘ Council of 
the Four Countries ^ (usually (Sreat Poland, Little 
Poland, Polish Kussia, and v olhynia), sat regularly 
during two centuries. But all these synods were, 
in efiect, local. They did not pretend to legislate 
beyond their own jurisdiction, though their rulings 
were, in many cases, voluntarily accepted else- 
where. The theory of the Ratbis has always 
been mutual equality ; there has been no official 
inter pares. At the jiresent day in 
England, various Sefardic and Ashkenazic com- 
munities exist side by side, in friendship and 
mutual recognition; their position may be com- 
pared to adjacent dioceses of the same Church, 
without a primate. 

Judaism maintains the individual freedom of every Kabbi, 
and his right to give ordination (s^mtkhdh) to suitable disciples. 
The validity of this ordination must be recognized by all Jewry, 
though no Rabbi may exercise his functions within the Juris- 
diction of another. In practice, the ^^akham of Bevia Marks 
and the chief Rabbi of Duke's Place are the highest court of 
appeal for the Sefardim and Ashkenazim not only of the Empire, 
hut often, it would almost be safe to add, of the world. On the 
Continent local Rabbinic supremacy is well-nigh universal. 

The great Halakliic work of Maimonides did not 
check the compilation of codes. Many teachers de- 
voted themselves to the task, either for popular use 
or for the elucidation of the principles of Halakha. 
Elf ezer b. Nathan of Mainz (Raban) was the author 
of the *Ehhen ha -Ezer. Moses of Ooucy wrote the 
Semag^ or Sefer Misuodth Gadhdly and Isaac of 
Corbeil composed the SemaJc, or Safer Miswdtk 
a smaller work. El'azar of Worms (1176- 
1238), a prolific and vigorous writer, was the author 
of ritual and 5!abbaiistic works. His fame rests 
chiefly on the JRCMahf an ethical-Halakhic work in 
497 paragraphs. His Kabbalism tinged his views 
very deeply, but the BSkeah is a valuable contribu- 
tion to J udaism. Solomon b. Adrat of Barcelona 
wrote a comprehensive scheme of laws, covering 
all the practical needs of Jewish life. In distinc- 
tion to Maimonides, he gives in this work, Tdrath 
hah-hayithi the sources and proofs of his rulings. 
Perhaps the most famous of the post-Maimonidian 
codes was the ^ArhcC !furim of Jacob b. Asher 
(1280-1340), a son of Asher b. Je^iel.^ Its influence 
on Judaism was greater than that of any other 
code, and it became a household word. Joseph 
Qaro, when he thought it necessary to compose the 
Shullian 'Arukhj practically revised and brought 
up to date the work of Jacob b. Asher. Qaro was 
a mystic and devoted to His HI® 

those of the Safed Ig^abbalists have been well por- 
trayed by S. Scheohtex in his Studies m Judaism, 
(London, 1896). Their influence pervaded Jewish 
life and ceremonial, and many a touch of spiritu- 
ality, a high association, an ethical hint, is due to 
their teaching. They introduced a spirit of con- 
secration, a sanctification of religious practice, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

Excess ol their teaching would have mode Judaism unreal and 
superficial ; in due proportion it gave life and light. Protected 
and fortified by Maimonides and the philosophers, Judaism was 
safe from the dangers of an exaggerated mysticism. On the 
other hand, the entire absence of the mystic element would have 
reduced it to a collection of Intellectual dogmas, lacking warmth 
and vitality. Its stability is due to the heterogeneous nature of 
its component elements and to the proportion and moderation 
with which each one had fulfilled its appointed function. 

Poland was pre-eminently the home of Talmudic 
study. The Polish synods had given an impetus 
to this learning, and the practical jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinical tribunals forced judges sb well as 
litigants to master the code by which judgment 
would be given. Fast as the printing presses 
worked, the output of copies of the Talmud was 

1 Eor sketches of these writers see JJf v. 118 f., ix. 68-70, vL 
028, V. 100 f i, 212 f., vii. 27 L 


speedily sold out. In forty years, three large 
editions were exhausted (Cracow, 1602-05, 1616-20; 
Lublin, 1617-39). So great was the devotion and 
so numerous were the Rabbis and pupils that the 
supremacy of Poland was everywhere recognized. 
The dispersion of the Polish Jews, due to the 
terrible atrocities in 1648 of Chniielnicki (1696- 
1675), had scarcely any ellect on their attachment 
to the Talmud. They carried their love with them 
into exile and clung to it more firmly in distress. 
This enthusiasm carried with it one great disad- 
vantage, for every other study, Jewish and secular, 
was abandoned, and the Polish Jews immured 
themselves in an intellectual ghetto, the confines 
of which were as narrow and crushing as those of 
the physical pale. There began a period of dark- 
ness and ignorance, which was ended only by the 
light of the Mendelssohnian movement. It is in- 
correct to attribute this misfortune to the nature 
of the Talmud, It was not concentration on the 
Talmud, but the exclusion of everything else, that 
was responsible for this retrogade tendency. The 
devotion of the Polish Jews to the Talmud is 
largely maintained to-day, but other influences are 
at work, and, while they no longer shut out general 
knowledge from their curriculum, their zeal for 
Halahha is not abated. 

In the 17th cent, three different influences ex- 
erted themselves upon Judaism. The Talmudic 
influence, alluded to above, became more powerful 
with the diffusion of the Polish Jews over Europe. 
Secondly, a strong wave of ^^abbilla infected Jewish 
communities in every land, East and West. This 
naturally was followed, in reaction, by a strong 
spirit of opposition. This phase of Kabbala had 
nothing in its favour. The earlier sublimity of the 
mystic idea was gone ; it degenerated into sense- 
less tricks and juggling. Isaac Luria and his 
pupils, in spite of their piety, were the teachers of 
an unworthy superstition. They claimed to work 
miracles, and deluded the ignorant by their visions 
and alleged wonders. They preached metempsy- 
chosis, the union and redemption of souls, and 
practical ma^c, often by means of the ineffable 
name. Vital Calabrese, his brother Moses, 

and his son Samuel lived in Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Safed, and Damascus being strongholds of Cabbal- 
ism) ; Israel Saruk,^ a pupil of Luria, and Menahem 
Azaria da Fano, in Italy. The teaching of these 
men and their numerous followers prepared the 
way for the pseudo-Messiah Shabbethai Zebi. 

This wonderful impostor succeeded in winning over thou- 
sands ; not merely the ignorant multitude but learned and 
earnest Rabbis followed him. All over the world preparations 
were made for the Messianic Age, which he fixed for the Annus 
MirabUis, 1666. London and Amsterdam vied with Smyrna In 
eagerness, and few kept their heads during this convulsion. 
So strong was his personality that, in spite of hia ludicrous 
failure, multitudes believed in him. A rumour arose about 
Shabbethai similar to the Docetic theory of the Orucifixion, 
which maintained that a substitute had intervened and saved 
Jesus from the Cross, It was said that another had apostatized, 
and that tlie real Shabbethai had withdrawn for a while and 
would reappear in glory. The belief in him has remained to 
the present day, and a separate sect of Turkish Jews, called 
the £>Snimh (on whom see B. J. H. Gotthell, JB iv. 689), await 
hia second coming. When the majority of his misguided ad- 
mirers recovered their senses, every reminiscence of the false 
prophet was banned. Thus it is said that the Ma*MUth for 
the second day of Pentecost O'nK by Raban) is omitted 
from the usual Ashkenazic because of some supposed 

association with Shabbethai. The Messianic spirit had in earlier 
times made itself felt in Holland. It was re-echoed by the 
English Puritans, and to no small extent facilitated the return 
of the Jews to England. 

The excesses of Talmudism and If abbalism pro- 
duced an intellectual revolt, the last of the three 
tendencies to which allusion has been made. For 
the first time Judaism had to deal with calculated 
and philosophical scepticism. This new trend of 
thought was first manifested in three contempor- 
aries, Uriel da Costa (1590-1647 ; see art. Acosta, 
1 For these see JS vRl 210-212, xll. 442 ad. 64, 
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vol. L p. 74 f.), I^eo of Modena (1571-1648), and 
Joseph Dehnedigo (1591-1655).^ There were many 
points of diderence between the triad. Da Costa 
was a Marrano who, dissatisfied with Boman 
Catholicism, renounced it for his ancestral faith. 
He was, however, disappointed with Judaism. He 
made no secret of his views, and was twice excom- 
municated for heresy. After doing penance and 
being reconciled, he shot himself. 

Da. Costa maintained that the Talmud had intervened between 
the Bible and Judaism. He was a deist, and believed in a re- 
ligion of nature bo be found in every human conscience, an 
etiiical form of creed in which Judaism as well os other faiths 
had a share in common, and from which all had, in various 
degrees, deviated. It is doubtful whether he considered him- 
self to have abandoned Judaism. Oertain it is that he was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an apostate ; bub the point 
at issue was precisely this, whether the Judaism of the day 
wag the faith in its true form or whether Talmudism had been 
substituted for it. The Jews who had settled in Holland 
had suffered so severely for their religion that they would 
not bear any attacks on that for which they had jeopardized 
their lives. Persecution had made them intolerant, yet they 
must not be blamed too sharply, for the age was not ready 
for unrestrained freedom of thought. Absolute liberty would 
most probably have degenerated into a decay of all moral and 
ethical bonds. 


Far more important to Jewish development was 
Moses Mendelssohn (g-.v.) (1729-86). No less bril- 
lijint than Spinoza, no less erudite, and similarly 
endowed with a capacity for philosophy, he was a 
tower of strength to Judaism. To him is due the 
great revival which aroused thought, stimulated 
culture, and once more brought Judaism into con- 
tact with external learning. "Without Mendelssohn 
it would have sunk more deeply into the clutches 
of ignorance and remained an easy prey to the 
attacks of atheism. 

Mendelssohn had to contend with opposition on account of 
his translation of and commentary on the Bible, but bis teach- 
ing was enormously dififused and gave vast numbers of young 
men an insight into modern thought, without destroying their 
faith, bike Maimonidea, he was one of those intellectual giants 
that give another turn to the wheel of Jewish ethics and in- 
tellect. His effect was all the more potent since it almost coin- 
cided with the break up of the ghetto. The Jews emerged into 
more intimate contact with their surroundings and, dazzled by 
the sudden light, found help in his guidance. His preference 
for German over jargon was in itself epoch-making. He taught 
fidelity to Judaism and respect for the belief of others. His 
friendship with Lessing helped to make the cause of Judaism 
known outside and may he counted as a stage in the progress 
of Jewish emancipation. 


Leo of Modena remained a Bahbi to the day of 
his death. His intellectual powers were of a higher 
order than those of Da Costa, while his frame of 
mind affords a curious psychological study. 

Although his teaching was in favour of religion, he was him- 
self assailed by doubt. He could attack Judaism and defend it 
with equal sincerity and conviction. His vacillation was due, 
on the one hand, to instability of character ; on the other, to 
bitter misfortune, both in his family life and financially. In his 
he upholds the legal right of the Rabbis to 
modify Talmudic legislation, and he regards the Haggada un- 
favourably. In his J$:6l SdkMl (or Bmnath hahKdbbala ; J. A 
Benjacob, Ozar Ha-Sq^harim, Bihliog, der hehr. Lit.. Wilna, 
1880, p. 09, no. 238) ha attacked traditional Judaism ; 3 in his 
Sha'dgath he defended it. The Mhim refutes 

Kabbaia pd proves the late origin of the £:dhar. Yet he 
believed in astrology. Ilia literary activity was great. On 
a^unfc of his official position, his influence was far greater 
than that of Da Costa, but ha did not go to the same length, and 
he remained orthodox in practice. In a way, Leo was the father 
of the modem Reform movement, but through his inconsistency 
and Ms avoidance of conflict he achieved no practical result. 

Joseph Deimedigo^ differed from Leo of Modena 
and from Da Costa in that he cannot be acquitted 
of insincerity,^ He had a wide education in liberal 
culture and science as well as in Jewish subjects. 

He was active as a writer, and in spite of his wandering life 
he manned to compose a number of works. He had intimate 
^acciatlons With the :^araites. and one of his heat known hooks. 
Mm (in allusion to Bx 1627), jg ^ reply to twelve questions 
addressed to him by Zerah b. Nathan, a Ig^araite. Dblmedigo 
offlcjated for ft tme as Rabbi in Hamburg. He never ventured 
to proclaun his real views, but covered them with a veneer of 
2 u he was highly esteemed by many, 

who did not see him In his true light;, or who regarded merely 
h{8 erudition. As a sceptic his influence on JudJdW was small * 
he merely illustrates, as another type, the growth of the 

n ® w “I'S'racter was Baruch Spinoza (o.u.) 

(163--16n). He could not conform, either thrOTgh 
nwttves of personal advantage, to 
what he Wieved to be untnie. Delmediao might 
become a Babbi, Descartes, whose teacliing Spinoza 
followed, might vow a pilgrimage to Loreto, but 
externaJ adlierenee was impossible. 

the Jewish 
^estniction of the first 
he regarded opposition to the sSte 
resistance to the Inquisition as 
®^cominurucafcion and persecution, he 
r^arded Chnatknity more favourably than Judaism, bat he 

Itisa question whether 
^ conception of the universe as a part of God, of the Dei tv as 
Creator of all things, and of man as entirely 
i^ntroUed by causes reaching far back into universal natural 
5®’™ reooncHed to Judaism, torSoinoia 
P''°''S'lence, and immSit^ 
ti j Maimonidea was equally zealous in hia seari^ 

Jmra Muenoe extended to individS 

Jews rather than to oorpotote J ewish heltef. 

i e®® riU. 's^7^ ii, 508 1 ^ ^ 


menaeissoun ana JNapntali Hirz Wessely were 
tbe founders of a Jewish Benaissance, and their 
work was continued by Nahman Krochmal (1785- 
1840) and Samuel David Luzzatto (1800-65),^ The 
large array of Jewish scholars of the 19th cent, 
all owed their inspiration ultimately—in whatever 
branch they were engaged— to the Mendelssohn 
revival. 

Wessely, in his Dihhre Shaldm we-Bmeth ((5^erm. 
tr, by D. Friedlander, Wort^ der Wahrheit und des 
FricaenSy Berlin, 1798), had outlined a scheme of 
education in which science and Talmud should 
both find a place; nevertheless, he was not re- 
garded with cordiality by many Polish Kabbis, 
soine^ of whom were genuinely frightened at the 
combination, though not’ hostile to it, while others 
were merely obscurantist. The result of the re- 
juvenescence was, it is true, that a certain number 
became estranged, but many were fortified in their 
belief. ^ At the same time a curious development 
had ansen in Poland, a revival of Essenism and 
mysticism, the followers of which called themselves 
by the old name Hasidtm, The founders of the 
new movement were Israel b. Eliezer, called Ba*al 
Shem-Tob (Besht) (1698-1769), and Baer of Meseritz 
(1710-72).2 The extraordinary piety of these men 
was re-echoed in their followers. Prayer was a vital 
toce^, and was the means of union and fusion with 
the Godhead. In spite of the attempts at miracles 
and predicting the future, and of a few unworthy 
practices, the sect was, and remains to the present 
day, a band of devotional enthusiasts, giving them- 
selves entirely to introspection and prayer. The 
quaint religious exercises of the Bitstdim and their 
partial antagonism to the Talmud brought them into 
conflict with the Babbis, and they were denounced 
by Elijah Wilna (1720-97),® while in 1781 they 
were declared to be heretics. Their antagonists, 
the Mitknagedim (‘ opponents % rightly perceived 
that Judaism has no liking for extremes. The 
excesses of the S&sidtm were becoming intolerable ; 
and, as their numbers grew, their eccentricities de- 
veloped. It is estimated that at one time they 
numbered 100,000, although this is perhaps too 
large a figure. With the political emancipation of 
the Jews, a new era in Judaism began, although 
Hus emancipation is still incomplete in many lands. 
The effects can scarcely yet be estimated. Bussia, 
the home of the greater number of the Jews, is 
still pursuing a policy of repression which affects 
not only the Bussian Jews, but those of other 

I On these tom see dJS xii. 606 L, vfi. 6^61, viii. 224-226. 
j between toe teachin<?8 of Luria and Besht, 

Kfthbaia and Hasidism, see s.t?. ‘Ba^al Shem-Tob, Israel 

h. mleaer and ‘Baer (Dob) ol Meseritz/ li, 383-886, 430-433. 

» Bee M, Seligaohn, ‘ Elijah ben Solomon/ in v. 133-186. 
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countries to which fugitives go. EniaBcipation 
brings many problems in its train ; for, so soon as 
a community begins to solve some of the difficulties 
and readjust itself to new conditions, an influx of 
Russians renews the process. Education is in 
many respects the solution. A proper curriculum, 
in which religious and secular knowledge shall eacli 
have a proper place, is being gradually and vari- 
ously evolved. In Russia, the Haskalah move- 
ment has usually been sterile, because the tendency 
of the Maskilim and their children is almost invari- 
ably towards assimilation.^ This is in reality due 
to economic conditions. The oppressive restric- 
tions imposed by the Government on schools and 
learning prevent the rise of a carefully planned 
scheme of education. Thus modern knowledge must 
be acquired, almost entirely, either surreptitiously 
or from anti-religious sources. For the Zionistie 
movement in modern Judaism see art. Zionism. 

III. Judaism at the frdsent 1)4^.— The 
future of orthodox Judaism and its relations with 
Christianity, on the one hand, and Zionism and 
liberal Judaism on the other, may be briefly 
summarized. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
origin of Christianity. Graetz (ii. ch. xiv.) has 
traced the steps by which the breach between the 
two faiths was finally consummated. Judaism 
does not admit that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. It cannot accept such distinctively 
Christian doctrines as the^ miraculous birth of 
Jesus, His divinity and relation to the Father, the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the idea 
of mediation, the conception of sin.^ Further, 
Judaism dififers from Christianity with regard to 
the Law, neither admitting the possibility of its 
abrogation nor regarding it as burdensome, The 
Commandments are given to man ‘that he may do 
them and live b^r them’ (Lv 18®), Judaism has a 
more optimistic view of life than Christianity ; it 
does not hold the Essene doctrine thatwealth is a bad 
thing under all circumstances (Lk 6^* 18®^* Ja 
Mt 19^) and that marriage is evil. No Rabhimay 
be a celibate. Marriage is the first commandment 
of the Bible (Gn 1^®). The Teserha-rcC is from God 
(see F. C. Porter, Yale Bicentenary^ Bib. and Sem, 
StudieSy London, 1901, p. 122) ; it is called 
{Gen. Bah. p. 71 foot, of Theodor's ed., Berlin, 
1903 ; see his note), and God instituted it ‘ for his 
glory’ (see second blessing of Jewish Marriage 
Service, Singer, p. 299; of. Book of Common 
Prayer, The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony : 

‘ Matrimony, which is an honourable estate insti- 
tuted of God , . ; but ct. ‘ It was ordained for a 

remedy against sin and to avoid fornication’). 
Judaism does not regard family ties as an impedi- 
ment to man’s whole-hearted service of God (ct. 
1 K 19^® with Lk 14^® ; see also Mt 10®®, and Kashi 
on Lv 19®), nor does it approve of asceticism,® The 
Nazirite had to bring a sin-oftering (see Bab. 
Taanithy I la = Goldschmidt, iii. 441, nuyna 2 vvn ‘?3 
mm Kipj; in Babylon only the ninth of Ab was 
observed). Finally, Judaism does not declare that 
belief in any dogma is necessary to salvation. It 
teaches that ‘ the righteous of all nations have a 
share in the world to come ’ (Maimonides, EUkhdth 
Teshublidi iii, § ii,), that ‘the teachings of him of 
Nazareth and of the man of Ishrnael , . . serve to 
bring to perfection all mankind, so that they may 
serve God . . (Maimonides, ed. D, Yellin and 1 
Abrahams, London, 1903, p. 94ff,), that ‘the good 
actions of any man, to whichever people he may 
belong, will be rewarded by God. But the priority 
belongs to people who are near God during their 

iSee, further, artt, ‘Haskalah,* * Maskil,* in vi. 256-268, 
viii, 364. 

2 See ‘Sin as Behellion,’ etc., in S. Scheohter, Some A^oU 
ofMabb. Theol.,^. 219 ff. 

8 See ‘Law the Nazirite,* in Jeto. Chron.y June 6, 1914, 
p. 17 1 


life, and we estimate the rank they occupy near 
God after death accordingly’ {Khazar% i. § 111 = 
Hirschfcld, p. 78 ; see also Exodus Babba, p. 49, 
and, ^ for other references, D. Wasserzug, The 
Messianic Idea, p. 22). The function of Judaism 
is to fulfil the Isaianic ideal of a missionary 
‘Remnant.’ Though it recognizes the general 
truths of Christianity and Islam, and the religious 
validity of these systems, it cannot concede that 
its own destiny is accomplished, as long as the 
differences outlined above remain in existence. 
While rejecting ecclesiasticism, Judaism can fully 
appreciate the life of the founder of Christianity ; 
and, in estimating the practical value of that faith, 
it pays regard to the noble lives fostered by its 
ideals rather than to the persecutors that have 
proved false to its teaching. 

Judaism is to be the religion of a Remnant ; from 
the material sacrifices demanded of its adherents, 
resulting from an^ environment preponderatingly 
non- Jewish, it is inevitable that Judaism, under 
mesent conditions, must be limited to a minority. 
This circumstance constitutes its strength. It must 
never be forgotten that the minority influences the 
majority, not vice vei'sa, for good. All great move- 
ments spring from the few ; when they have per- 
meated to the many, it is more often a sign that 
they have failed, and that there is need for a new 
growth, than that they have accomplished their 
purpose. Nearly every ideal degenerates with 
popularity. When the masses are stronger than 
their leaders, chaos results. 

* In a great population animated by democratic notions, recog- 
nizing no external authority in matters of faith or taste, witli a 
growing passion for equality and a greedy desire to handle the 
good things of this world, as recommended by the modes and 
methods of life of the wealthy and luxurious, it would be irra- 
tional to expect to discover any general refinement or delicacy 
of thought or feeling, ... To expect too much of the human 
race is the ancient error of moralists and the sin of the satirist. 
In his lecture on “ Numbers,** delivered in the United States. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold illustrated by quotations from Plato and 
Isaiah the truth that it is always the remnant that saves a 
nation or a race^ and the advantage of a big country and a 
great population is that the remnant has at least a chance of 
being a good large one * (Augustine Birrell, ‘Modern Conditions 
of Literary Production,’ xxx, [19021 p. ix). 

The losses sustained by Judaism through per- 
version and by the oppression of the Jews in 
Russia and Rumania, together with the more 
subtle but no less severe persecution prevalent in 
some^ other countries, have produced Zionism, for 
the Zionists regard a minority as doomed to failure. 
Originally this movement was purel;^ economic and 
philanthropic in scope j Hexzl’s Zionism was bound 
up in the Basel programme, ‘to secure a legally 
assured home in Syria and Palestine’ for perse- 
cuted Jews, The words ‘legally assured’ differ^ 
entiated Zionism from the other colonizing enter- 
prises. Since the death of Herd, who said, ‘ Der 
Weg zum Judenlande flihrt duroh das Judentum,’ 
Zionism has developed into nationalism, which 
asserts a Jewish nationality independent of re- 
ligion. The division of certain sentiments into 
‘national’ and ‘religious’ is arbitrary; it is a 
Latin or European conception, as the language of 
the terms indicates.^ The antithesis is not Semitic ; 
for, while religion to a Semite— Jew or Bluslim— 
includes, as has been shown (above, p. 584ff.), much 
more than is now ordinarily understood by the 
word, a kinship on the basis of blood or language 
or any other but a religious tie is conceivame 
neither to the prophets of old nor to the Semitic eth- 
nologist or historian of to-day. Monotheism, not 
some physiological inheritance, is the raum cT^tre 
of Judaism (see C. G. Montefiore, ‘ Nation or Re- 
ligious Community ?,V§i2xii, [1899-1900] 177-194 ; 
see also ib. xvii. [1004-05] 1-25, 397-425 ; JeimsA 
Oh?vmcle Correspondence y 1909, Jan. 1, 15, March 
12, April 9, 16, 23, 30, May 21, June 25 ; on Hie 
1 See what has beea said above on nationality, p. 684 It 
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question of a Jewish race see R. N. Salamon, in 
Journal of Gmietic^y L [1910-11] 27311'., wliere a 
complete bibiiof^raphy is given). 

Every recrudescence of nationalism has brought 
misfortune to the Jews and to Judaism. It was 
the cause of the catastrophe of 587 B,o., of the fall 
of the Maccabees, of the decay of the Sadducees, 
of the destruction by Titus, and of the desolation 
of Judaea in 136, In every case the disasters 
caused by the nationalists have been mitigated by 
their oi^ponents, Jo^anan h, Zakkai built up 
what the zealots overthrew, and the breaches re- 
sulting from Bar Kokhba’s declaration of nation- 
ality were healed by the Babbis, A J ewish centre 
is not an essential to enable the genius of Judaism 
to assert itself. There was neither a physical nor 
a spiritual ghetto in Spain, yet the Spanish period 
is perhaps the brightest in the history of Judaism. 
Nor is the circumstance that the Jewish liturgy 
prays for a * return* an argument for Zionism ; the 
‘ return * to which Judaism looks forward is always 
associated with religion. 'And let our eyes be- 
hold Thy return in mercy to Zion, and there we 
will worship Thee in awe as in the days of old* 
(Adler and Davis, Sendee of Syn, lTahernacles\ 
p. 140). The true character or Zionism, as an 
alternative to religion, may be seen from such 
monouncements as those of J. Hochman {Jewish 
Meview^ iv. [1913] 217-242), who regards it as a 
salvation for those ‘ who do not share the faith of 
the orthodox universalist in the divine origin of 
the Law . . . who do not find a satisfactory 
sphere of activity in the life of Mitzwoth , . . 
to-day we have no one centre of Jewish loyalty, 
and the life of Mitzwoth is losing its hold,’ 
liiueh Zionism would save the Jews at the cost of 
Judaism. 

Finally, liberal Judaism has arisen as a mission- 
ary movement in order to rescue those Jews who ' 
have become indifi’erent to their faith. Liberal 
Judaism stands much nearer to orthodox Judaism 
than Zionism does. The differences between the 
two forms are internal and small in comparison 
with their points of contact ; to the outside world 
both are united, although there may be a great 
gulf between individuals on both sides. 

For membership of a liberal synagogue does not 
necessarily imply the repudiation of something 
not definitely taught from its pulpit. Libert 
Judaism denies the necessity of certain practices, 
but it does not req[uire their abandonment. It is 
thus in nature not ?;^raitic, but it asserts the 
continuation of Rabbinic tradition as a living force. 
Refusing to regard the Shullum 'Aruhh as the 
sealing up of Halakha, liberal Judaism maintains 
that its religious teachers and individual members 
to-day have the power to bind and loose as of old. 
In this respect it is something positive, not a mere 
negation of orthodoxy. The latter, on the other 
hand, cannot accept anWevelopment unless sanc- 
tioned by a Eabbi with uattdrath MorcCd {facuUas 
doemdi\ and permits a synod to decree changes 
only if its authority is recognized as egual to that 
of Its predecessors. Liberal Judaism seeks to win 
back the lapsed, even at the cost of modifications ; 
orthodoxy, however, maintains that the preserva- 
tion of the ideal is more important than the 
salvation of the individual, for Judaism must be 
h^ded down unimpaired, even though by a 
minority. In theory the two bodies are in agree- 
ment; no one would impute to liberal Judaism 
a sacrificing of its ideals ; it is on the definition of 
the essential principles that the controversy turns. 
Orthodox Judaism foi^esees a danger of liberal 
Ju^ism, by not laying sufficient stress on the Law 
and on ceremonial, drifting into a colouxl^ belief 
of imiversalist monoltieism. 

Since 1842, when the ^ntroversy reached an 


acute stage in England, orthodox Judaism has 
changed its attitude to the Reformers. Already 
in 1864 the Sefardim removed the ban which had 
been imposed, and to-day, while acknowledging 
that there are diflerences between the two points 
of view, the orthodox co-operate with the liberals 
in harmony and tolerance. Judaism has always 
striven to secure union and avoid sectarianism. 
To the credit of Zionism it must be urged that it 
has brought back many outcasts to the fold ; that, 
even if nationalism, at best, is a mere modification 
of Judaism, the children of the nationalists may 
become orthodox Jews (iV'kd nntt D'pnn 
kVd o'?))? d’p). 

In the case of liberal Judaism, many Jews, 
previously lacking all feelings of spirituality and 
loyalty, have been taught to love God, to keep His 
commandments, to attend worship, and to observe 
the festivals. Their methods are not entirely 
those of orthodox Judaism, but of the sincerity of 
their purpose there can be no doubt. How much 
more then can there be applied to them the saying, 
‘Always let a man busy himself with a Mi§wa, 
even though it be not for the purpose of the 
Mi^wa, for by practice he will come to do the 
Miswa for the proper purpose * (Bab. Pes, 50&) ; 
since the purpose of liberal Judaism is to promote 
the sanctification of God and rouse the apathetic 
to a sense of duty, the choice of method, unpleas- 
ing though it be to the orthodox, must be left to 
the conscience and judgment of the liberals them- 
selves. Hence Jucfaism, orthodox and reformed, 
and Zionism can look forward with confidence to 
a future, one and indivisible. 
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Hekbert Loewe. 

JUDAIZING. — I. Derivation and scope of the 
term. — The use of this term and its cognate forms 
‘Judaize/ ‘Judaizer,’ ‘Judaist,’ and, sometimes, 

* Judaism ’ may he traced to Est 8^*^ ‘many became 

Jews* (ontlinp, LXX 7re/)ter^/Ao;/ro /cal ’louSdt^o^). A 
wider currency for the word arises from Gal 2^^ ‘ I 
[Paul] said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? * 

In English usage the scope of the term varies. 
It may describe a tendency or type of mind, as 
when a ‘prophetic* is contrasted with a ‘Judaic* 
spirit. Itdescribeshabits—e.^., ‘Usurers . . . doe 
Judaize’ (Bacon, Essays, Lonaon, 1891, ‘ On ITsury,* 
p. 75) ; or the verb may be transitive — e.g,, ‘ Error 
, . . had miserably judaiz’d the Church’ (Milton, 

* Hirelings,* in Prose Works, London, 1848, iii, 15 ; 
cf. OED, 5.U). 

The early Church had certain members who 
desired to maintain the permanent obligation of the 
Mosaic Law. There were two views about this 
obligation : the one held that only Christians who 
were of Jewish descent required to keep the 
Law ; the other, that Gentile converts were equally 
liable. This section of the Church membership 
was called the Judaizers. Their origin, activity, 
and disappearance are here the subject of inquiry. 

3 . The Judaism which Judaizers could not 
leave. — Pharisaic Judaism, from which the Juda* 
izers were but half-hearted seceders, was firmly 
established at the advent of the gospel. The 
sacrificial worship of the Temple, as prescribed by 
the Priests* Code in the Pentateuch, was carried 
on daily with glad devotion. The services were 
beautiful and significant ; men felt that they were 
ordained by the express command of God. Kace, 
religion, and patriotism were concerned in the | 
honour and dignity of the Temple; the Boman 
eagle or the statue of Claudius could not be 
tolerated near it ; Saul was ready to hale men and 
women from Damascus for doubting its sacred 
claims ; in the last siege men would starve rather 
than stint the daily sacrifice. As Mecca has been 
sacred and inviolate for Islam, so were the Temple 
and its cult for Judaism at home and abroad. 
Any change would seem unthinkable. 

Throughout the Diaspora the sjmagogue had 
been for some two centuries the refuge of Jewish 
communities. Prayer and instruction cased on the 
Law and the Prophets were its chief purpose. The 
formation of a liturgy {Bhemoneh'Msrm), the in- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture in Aramaic or 
in Greek, the use of the Psalms, the hearing of 
visitors (Lk 4^®, Ac 13^®), and the observance of 
Sabbath and Festivals made the synagogue the 
focus of Jewish thought and life. Gentiles were 
attracted and admitted, evidently in considerable 
numbers (Mt 23“ ; Horace, I. iv. 142 f. ; 
Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 40). Contact with GentUes 
made Jews more hospitable to new ideas; but 
contempt and ilbtreatment attached them more 
closely to their own laws and customs. 

* No Jew can go so far from his own country, nor he so affrighted 
at the severest despot, as not to be more affrighted at the Law 
than at him ’ (Jos. e. Apion. ii. S9). 

The Judaism from which Christianity arose had 
a theism which Jews could not easily abandon ; it 
had its code of 613 rules and regulations for a 
correct life ; it held its members with a firm gr^p 
through Temple and synagogue ; it was displacing 
decadent Gentile creeds, and was not a system to 
be lightly forsaken. 
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3 . The Christianity they could not adopt— The 
teaching of Jesus otibnded Pharisaic Judaism by 
its unanswerable criticism of the traditions of the 
elders (the Oral Law), by its want of deference to 
the hierarchy, and by exalting the end of religion 
(love to God and man) and consequently depreciat- 
ing the current estimate of Temple, sacrifice, Sab- 
bath, dietary rules, and ‘ the hedge about the Law * 
generally. Moreover, He claimed an authority 
which shocked the scribes. Not by vision, or 
by dreams, or by prophetic inspiration, not by 
writing a Pseudepigraphon, but in His own name 
He re-stated the Mosaic Law ; He spoke as the 
Judge of the whole religious past of the nation, 
and prescribed for the future a mission of world- 
wide benevolence. He had kindled a new spirit 
in a few disciples ; and this religion of the spirit 
would seek to save that which Judaism considered 
to be lost. He thus claimed the Messianic rank ; 
and the hierarchy induced Pilate to consent to the 
Crucifixion. 

The company of disciples, animated by the 
spirit of the Bisen Christ, ‘continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers’ (Ac 2^'^), They 
were conscious of being called to preach the gospel, 
and they chose Matthias in place of Judas. They 
showed no hatred to the ‘chief priests and scribes’ 
who had procured the death of Jesus ; what had 
happened was part of a divine purpose foretold by 
the prophets. As yet the disciples were not cast 
out from Temple or synagogue, nor did they 
consider Pharisees as ineligible to the incipient 
Church. The believers continued to frequent the 
Temple (Ac 2 ^ 3^ 5^®* ; they increased rapidly 

in numbers and were joined by ‘a great company 
of the priests.* A new interpretation of Israers 
history and mission was proclaimed by Stephen, 
which seemed to the authorities to be ‘ blas^em- 
ous words against Moses and against God* (Ac 
The stoning of Stephen and the active measures 
of Saul mark the end of toleration for the fol- 
lowers of Christ— the Galilseans, or Nazarenes, or 
Minim, as the Jewish authorities began to call 
them. 

4 , Appearance of ‘Judaizers.* — ^Persecuted in 
Jerusalem, the Church made converts among the 
Samaritans, who did not profess the Oral Law. 
The Good Samaritan of the parable was not for- 
bidden, like the priest and the Levite under the 
Oral Law*-, to bmp a wounded stranger. The 
apostles Peter and John had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting Samaritan converts (Ac 8 ^^). Philip admits 
the Ethiopian, who could not have been more than 
a 12 (Dt 23^). Other converts are admitted, in 
Damascus (Ac 9“), Lydda (9*^), and Joppa (9^) ; 
but the mission is directed to Jews only, or to 
proselytes attached to the synagogue (U“), at 
Salamis (13®), at Antioch in Pisiaia (13“), at 
Iconium (14^), at Thessalonioa (17^), at Berea (17^®), 
at Ephesus (18“ W; cf. 19®), and at Borne (28^^). 
Thus for some fifteen years after the Crucifixion 
the Church included only Jews or Gentiles who 
had become proselytes to Judaism, The admission 
of the Boman Cornelius was felt to be an innova- 
tion requiring the highest sanction ; and St. Peter, 
on returning to Jerusalem, did not escape criticism, 
the opposition to his act marking the first appear- 
ance of the * Judaizers.* 

At Antioch Greeks were admitted to the Church 
by the missionaries ; and the name ‘ Christians * 
was first applied to the new brotherhood. The 
Church at Jerusalem at once sent Barnabas to 
inquire into this proceeding ; and, after getting 
Paul to assist him for a year in Antioch, Barnabas 
with his new companion returned to Jerusalem, 
i bringing gifts for the relief of the brethren in 
I JudSa during a famine. Prom Antioch, Paul and 
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Barnabas set forth on their missionary journeys. 
While in the Pisidian Antioch, they definitely 
announced their intention of appealing to the 
Gentiles, and on their return to j^tioch they re- 
hearsed their work and the reception of the Gentiles. 
Certain Judaizera from Jerusalem maintained that 
'it was needful to circumcise them, and to com- 
mand them to keep the Law of Moses’ (16^), and 
this led to the Council of the apostles in Jemsalem, 
which gave the most important decision on the 
subject of Judaizing. 

5. The Council of Jerusalem. — ^The accuracy of 
the account in Ac 16 has been questioned ; but, if 
we take A.D. 62 as the date of St. Luke’s composi- 
tion of the Acts and c, a.d. 60 for the Council, the 
time limit is against serious error. One MS (D, 
Codex Bezce) omits fcal roV TryiKroO, and is followed 
^ Irenmus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Jerome. 
The Decree thus prohibits the use of flesh offered 
to idols, murder, and fornication — being ‘ a 
summary of Jewish ethical cafcechetics ’ (Hamack, 
Acfs of the Apostles^ p. 260). The Textus Keceptus 
reads, * That they abstain from pollutions of idols, 
and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood ’ (Ac De^ite the argument 

of Hamack, reinforced by E. BL Eckel and S. A. 
Devan {Expositor, 8th ser., vi. [1913] 66<-.82), it 
may be held that the TE is preferable. Idolatry 
and fornication are specified because they were 
considered venial among Gentiles. Lambs or 
bullocks killed by a non-Jewish butcher could 
not be eaten by a Jew by birth ; it is fairly certain 
that St. Paul, for all the freedom that he claimed, 
would never relish swine’s flesh or unbled mutton. 
Unless this regulation were observed, there could 
be BO common social banquets between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. ^ Higher hygienic reasons may 
have been instinctively present; the motive for 
instituting abstinence from blood in Gn 9* was to 
diminish the ferocity that had filled the earth with 
violence. ^ It would cause little trouble to teach 
the Gentile Christians the method of slaughter. 
'‘For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day’ (Ac 16*^). In every such 
place there was a shoMt^ and the use of his 
services might help the Christians to go forth * as 
lambs among wolves.’ It may seem strange that 
the universal religion should include the menu of a 
Palestinian party ; yet the matter of eating and 
drinking was regarded with concern. The Pater- 
noster asks for * daily bread ’ j Islam commands 
abstinence from wine. St. Paul felt the incon- 
gruity when he wrote: ‘The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness and peace, ; 
and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ko 14^7). The 
Apostolic Decree assumed that Gentile Christians ■ 
honoured the Sacraments, and had received the 
Spirit and the evangelic temperament; it 
would be insulting to ask them to abstain from 
mnrder, os this interpretation of Codex Bezee 
proposes to do. The intention of the Council i 
was that Christendom should use kosher meat; i 
but St. Paul’s theoretical abolition of law, Jewish I 
and totile, resulted in the survival of custom, 
JeTmh and Gentile, in the preparation of animal 
food. ^ 

It is worthy of note that the Decree does not 
require Gentile to abstain from eating ^of the 
smew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of 
the thigh’ (Gn 32®®}, although this regulation is 
^umed m binding in the Mishna 7). 

when strictly enforced, it meant that the hind- 
quarters of sheep and oxen were disallowed to 
Jews, and had to be sold at any price to neigh- 
^urs. The practice is stall continued among 
Onental Jews, though it entails loss for no visible 
gam. 


* The hind quarter (like blood and fat) is avoided as food on 
account of the narrative in Genesis’ (Bosenau, Jewish Cere^ 
mmial Institutions and Customs, p. 186, speaking for America). 

The long-lost Jews in China had forgotten the 
Hebrew language and the Law, but retained this 
strange abstinence, and were known among the 
Chinese as ‘the people of the sinew.* The ri 
rnKrhv could hardly refer to the sinew ; it is a 
special class of foods referred to as with oXim, and 
would denote such things as chickens, geese, or 
game killed in the Gentile manner. The idea 
that bloodshed was forbidden, in the sense that 
a Christian could not become a soldier, is excluded 
by the case of Cornelius. 

6. Judaizing opposition to St. Paul. — The 
Apostolic Decree thus established a rule of guid- 
ance for Jewish and Gentile Christians. Many 
matters required regulation. Were Jewish Chris- 
tians to circumcise their boys on the eighth day ? 
Were they to keep the Sabbath, or the first day of 
the week? Were Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles to be kept with the old associations ? Was 
the pil^mage to Jerusalem obligatory? Were 
they to intermarry with Gentiles, to maintain the 
dietary rules, to eat unleavened bread for a week 
in sprmg-time, to wear phylacteries, to repeat the 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy, and to read the Law 
and the Prophets with the same uncritical defer- 
ence? Heathen converts such as Trophimus (Ac 
21®*) or Epaphras (Col 4^®) would easily accept the 
Decree ; proselytes— -of the gate or of ri^teous- 
ness— would also welcome it; the liberal Hebrew 
Christians who carried the Decree might continue 
the old customs, while refusing to impose them 
upon Gentiles; but the minority of Judaizers 
refused all laxity, and hampered the work of St, 
Paul in most of his mission field. 

The activity of the Judaizers is indicated in the 
account of the work and correspondence of St. 
Paul, and has to be kept distinct from the open 
antagonism of unconverted Hebrews. The Juda- 
izers had sought to persuade the Galatian Church 
to observe days and months and times and years, 
and to require circumcision. They questioned 
Paul’s authority, and may have cited the example 
of Peter. Paul’s defence is to point to the presence 
and the fruits of the Spirit, If observance of Law 
k sufficient to give life, then the advent of Christ 
is a negligible accident. Peter’s desire to conform 
to Jewish scruples is condemned as dissimulation; 
and Paul’s acceptance of Titus, a Greek, without 
circumcision is mentioned as sanctioned by the 
Church at Jerusalem. Again, at Colossee the 
Christians seemed likely to he spoiled by * a shew 
of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and 
severity to the body’ (Col 2®). Here the legalism 
was tinged with theosophy, which interfered with 
‘ meat or drink, or a feast day, or a new moon, or 
a Sabbath day ’ (Col 2^®). The Epistle shows the 
danger of losing freedom and universalism, and 
insists on the need of conscious communion with 
a living Spirit. The Christian is under a Spirit 
whose voice was the true law. At Corinth the 
Church consisted mainly of Gentiles who had not 
passed through the synagogue (1 Co 12®), but 
included Jews (1 Co 7^®) ; and it may be inferred 
from 2 Co 3 that teaching of a Judaistic type 
had been addressed to the Corinthians. To the 
Philippians, Paul has to write * Beware of the con- 
cision. For we are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the Spirit’ (Ph 3®^). The Epistle to 
the Eomans warns that Church against ‘them 
which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned’ (16^^). These 
were probably Judaizers; the argument of the 
Enistle is St. Paul’s greatest eflbrt to answer them. 
All old laws and customs, Jewish and Gentile, 
have ceased to be important because ‘ the love of 
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God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto ns * (Ro 5®). Paul’s ex- 
position of righteousness through faith, of freedom, 
and of universalism has served to overshadow his 
important reservation for Israel according to the 
flesh. The Jew in Paul yielded to the Judaizer 
in these particulars ; 

‘ In allovnngr that Israel Kara <rapKa, because of the promises, 
held, a privileged poaitioa within the Israel jcara irvei^Ma ’♦ that 
only Christians wno were Jews by birth were the good olive 
tree, while the Gentile Christians were only grafts from the 
wild olive tree ; that thus the whole Hope is the Hope of Israel ; 
that the Gentile Christians have material obligations towards 
the Jewish Christians ; and that the Jewish Christians should, 
and indeed must, still observe the Law of Moses, though it is 
now abolished I ' (Ilarnack, Data of the Acts, p. 60, footnote). 

If we except the imperative ‘must’ in the last 
sentence, this summary fairly describes the attitude 
of St, Paul, and this attitude explains his conduct 
as described by St, Luke. He has Timothy circum- 
cised {Ac 16®) ; he has his own head shorn ^ in 
CenchresB, for he had a vow (18^®) ; at his last visit 
to Jerusalem he is ready to show his conformity to 
the Law by purifying himself with the four men 
Avho had a vow on them (21®^). It explains his 
words {1 Co 9®®), * unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews.’ The contribution 
from the Gentile Church to the poor at Jerusalem 
may have been considered as a kind of tribute. It 
thus appears that St. Paul as well as St. Peter 
found It difficult to transcend the limits of Juda- 
ism ; and that the universal element in Christi- 
anity is really due to Jesus, who knew the best 
that was in the past, and rose above it, and 
appointed the whole world as the field for the good 
seed. 

The power of the Judaizers is seen at its greatest 
during St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. They 
numbered many thousands of Jews, who were 
believers and all zealous for the Law (Ac 21^). 
They were indignant with St. Paul, maintaining 
that he taught all the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, ‘saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs ’ (21^). No doubt this was the 
effect though not the intention of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and example, but the antagonism of the real 
Jews saved the Judaizers from further trouble in 
prosecuting the Apostle. 

7, Later references to Judaizers. — (a) In 
Christian records , — After the death of St. Paul, 
the Church moved away from Judaizing tenets. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews demonstrates the right 
of Christians to abandon sacrifice, and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple confirmed the argument. In 
the Fourth Gospel, Judaism within the Church has 
ceased to be of any account ; the antithesis is the 
Jews. Christians are to follow a Light, but they 
have a new law in Christ’s commandments. The 
religion of the Spirit, as proclaimed by St. Paul, 
has permeated the evangelic tradition in the 
Synoptists. The convert has much to learn, and 
his teacher is the Church. Christ is his Lawgiver, 
and has entrusted a power of legislation to the 

Church. ^ ^ X* X 

The Judaizers, "who kept themselves distinct 
from Gentile Christianity, appear later as Ebion- 
ites and Nazarenes. The Ebionites admitted only 
a Gospel according to St. Matthew, rejected St. 
Paul as an apostate, and denied the divinity of 
Christ. The Nazarenes acknowledged the obhga- 
tion of the whole Mosaic Law for Christians of 
Jewish descent, but allowed Gentile Christians, as 
proselytes of the gate, to omit these observances. 
See artt. Ebionish, Elkesaites. . , ^ 

(6) In Jewish reicoreij. ---liabbimoal literature 
has few and dbscure references to the Judaizers, 
for Judaism was; firmly tesolyed to ignore the 
Christianity which had epme into being. It ^t 
itself after the Fall of Jefusalem to define the 


canon of Holy Scripture, rejecting the Apocrypha 
and apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha, which seemed to 
give prophetic colour to the new religion, and 
expurgating the Greek Bible by the versions of 
Aq^uila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Within its 
own fold discipline became more stem. 

‘ A Noahite who has become a proselyte, and been circumcised 
and baptized, and afterwards wishes to return from after the 
Lord, and to be only a sojourning proselyte as he was before, is 
not to be listened to— cn the contsrary, either let him be as 
Israelite in everything, or let him be put to death' {UUehoth 
Melachimt ch, x, 3, tr. in A. MacOaui, Old Paths, London, 1846, 

Vi. 68), 

By the end of the first Christian century the 
standard Jewish prayer included a formula, ‘ May 
there be no hope for the sectaries ’ (n'P, afterwards 
changed to au’eiaD, ‘ the slanderers’). One^ of the 
signs of Messiah’s coming will be that the Kingdom 
(the Roman Empire) will be turned to the heresy of 
the Minim (Mish. Sotah, ix. 15). The growth of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire and the indigna- 
tiou of Jews at the claim of Christians to inherit 
the promises of the OT are seen in Jerus. JSfedar, 
38a: 

‘ Esftu the wicked will put on his tallith and sit with the 
righteous in Paradise in time to come ; and the Holy One will 
drs^ him and cast him forth from thence.’ 

By the 4th cent. Judaism regards the Minim 
with disdain rather than fear. Tosefta Sank, xiii. 

4. 6 imposes grave punishment on * the Minim (Jew- 
ish Christians), the M®sh\immadhim (apostates), 
M*s6rdth (informers), and Apiqdrsin (free-thinkers),’ 
and a Jewish comment on Ex 19^ says that circum- 
cision will not avail to save the Mtntm^ from 
Gehinnom {Shemoth Jdahhctf 86a). This im;^lies 
that Jewish Christians in Palestine still practised 
circumcision in the 4th centui^. Talmud and 
Midrasli confirm Jerome in considering the Nazar- 
enes (Minim, Jewish Christians) an insignificant 
body. 

‘They had no share in the vitality either of Judaism or 
Christianity ’(Herford, ChristimUy *1 TalmuA md Midrash, 
p. 89i), 

Jerome's words in a letter to Augustine (^j?. 
Ixxxix. 13 iPL xxii. 924]) are j 
* To this day in all the synagogues of the East there is among 
the Jews a sect called Min®! (Minim), which is condemned by 
the Pharisees. They are commonly spoken of as Hazarenes, and 
believe in Christ the Son of God, bora of the Virrin Manr, the 
same who, they say, suSered under Pontius Pilate and rose 
again. In Whom we, too, believe ; but while this sect desires 
to be both Jews and Christians, they are neither the one nor the 
other/ 

8. Recrudescent forms, — About 1725 John Glas, 
minister of Tealing, founded a small sect, which 
refrained from things strangled and from blood, 
and his son-in-law Sandeman gave Ms name to the 
adherents in England (see art. Glasitbs). The 
Seventh Hay Adventists and Seventh Hay BapMsts 
Judaize in their observance of Saturday. 

[A Judaizing sect arose in Russia about fcbe 
middle of the 16th cent., their chief centres being 
Novgorod and Pleskan, whence they spread to 
Moscow and other cities. They denied the Trinity 
and the Sonship and Messiahshijj of Christ, and 
rejected the invocation of the Virgin and the saints, 
the veneration of icons, the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption, the Church, and the Sacra- 
ments, while they gave greater honour to the 
Old than to the New Testament. ‘ Sabbatarians’ 
are mentioned in the early 18th cent., and Uklein, 
the founder of the sect of Molokani, adopted fbr 
himself certain Jewish dietary laws, while his 
pupil, Snndukov, regarded Christ as infinitely 
mmrior to Moses, observed the Jewish Sabbath, 
and finally submitted to the Mosaic rite. Sundu- 
kov established the modern sect of Suhbotniki 
(♦ Sabbatarians’), who are scarcely distinguishable 
from real Jews. They are divided into a number 
of sub-sects, the most iinportant being ; (a) Gera 
(Heb. ni), who worship in Hebrew under the l^der- 
sMp of regular Jewisli Rabbis and are practicaliy 
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Talmudic Jews j {b) Subbolniki moper, difiering 
from the less numerous Gers only in the use of 
Euasian Bibles and Prayer Books and in the abroga- 
tion of some of the Talmudic rules for the Sabbath 
and food; (c) ^fO'^aimites or ?!arimi (‘]^arait- 
izers^b who, like the JCaraites {r/.v.)^ recognize only 
the Pentateuch and reject the Talmud, but who do 
not observe all the Pe^ateuclial laws, e,(;. that re- 
garding circumcision p/and {d) the waning Trans- 
caucasian bfazirseans,' Who deny the resurrection 
of the dead. Mention may likewise he made of 
the * Jehovists,* founded by Nikolai Ilyin in 1846, 
in an effort to establish an OT Christianity or 
NT Judaism, although the rather fantastic sect 
was only short-lived. 

Two minor American sects may also be classed 
as Jndaizing. The first of these is the Christian 
Israelite, founded by John Wroe at Ashton, Eng- 
land, in 1822, to gather the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the doctrinal basis being the re-establishment of 
the Mosaic Law, and the condition of member- 
ship subscription to ‘ the four books of Moses and 
the four hooks of the Gospel.’ Members do not 
cut their hair or beard (cf, Lv 19^), and object to 
all images and pictures {cf. Ex 20^ Bt 5®). Both the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths are observed. 
The second of these sects is the negro Church of 
God and Saints of Christ, established by William 
Crowdy in 1896. Believing that the negroes are 
the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, this sect 
observes the Jewish calendar and festivals, especi- 
ally the Sabbath, but insists on baptism by im- 
mersion, confession of faith in Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper, and feet- washing. Louis H. Gray.] 
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B. M. Kay. 

JUDGMENT (Lo^cal). — i. Introductory. 

‘ The only use which the understanding can make 
of concepts is to form judgments by them,’ while 
* the understanding may be defined as the faculty 
of judging ’ (Kant, Critique of Pure Reason^ Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 1). Concepts 
are the predicates of possible iudgments. Infer- 
ence is the derivation of new judgments out of old. 
Method is the disposition of concepts and judg- 
ments in a system. Thus judgment becomes a 
centre of reference for the defining of the other 
logical entities, and, if the task of definition is to 
be undertaken philosophically, it involves all the 
considerations which contribute to mark out the 
lo^cal consciousness in general ; the labour of pre- 
cision in the use of such conceptions as idea, belief, 
truth, reality, fact; and studied limits between 
the levels of abstraction proper to psychological, 
metaphysical, and logical science respectively, 

It would not serve the specific motives of logical 
doctrine if we followed exclusively either of the 
alternatives prescribed by Mill : * an enquiry into 
the nature of propositions must have one of two 
objects : to analyse the state of mind called Belief, 
or to analyse what is believed’ (A System of Logufif 
London, 1872, bk. i. ch. v. § 1); or, indeed, if 
we fallowed too precisely a cpmbination of the 
two. He himself in his Rmniination of Sir FT. 
MamUion^ (jLondon, 1878) Julies cMefiy 
on the reference to beHef, while in his Zogk he 
insists that 'Intelligent assertion rete to external 


facts,’ and that the import of propositions consists 
in connexion between facts. In pursuing the 
latter analysis, after resolving facts, with meta- 
physical precision, into states of consciousness and 
relations between them, he allows himself in his 
substantive doctrine to replace these ultimate 
references by more popular conceptions such as 
‘ things,’ * phenomena,’ and ' attributes.’ Similarly 
Beberweg defines judgment as * the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of 
conceptions,’ without definitely undertaking to 
resolve the contrast or mediate the correspondence 
between the two worlds; a mere ‘reference to 
existence ’ gives the judgment ‘ its character as a 
logical function ’ {System of Logic and History qf 
Logical Doctrines^ Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 

A more scrupulous orientation of logical con- 
sciousness with regard to the psychological and 
the objective is attempted in some doctrines now 
current. The judgment is defined as identifying 
the content of ideas with reality, and the nature 
and possibility of such an achievement are ex- 
plained by resolving reality into a system of ten- 
dencies sustained by judgment itself. Each single 
act of identification enters constitutively into an 
ever-expanding structure which in its totality is 
self-sufficient and all-controlling. 

‘ Our knowIedg*e, or our world in knowledge, exists for us as 
a judgment, that is, as an affirmation in which our present 
perception is amplified by an ideal interpretation which is 
identified with it. This interpretation or enlargement claims 
necessity or universality, and ia therefore objective as our 
world, i.e. ia what we are obliged to think, and what we are all 
obliged to think. The whole system in process of construction, 
viz. our present perception as extended by interpretation, is 
what we mean by reality, only with a reservation in favour of 
forms of esroerience which are not intellectual at all* (B. 
Bosanquct, The BssenliaU of Logie, London, 1895, p. 82). 

If we might assume as already understood and 
approved a definite epistemology such as Kant’s, 
we might escape both uncritical references to 
psychology and popular physics and the intricacies 
of a metaphysical analysis. Kant himself defines 
judgment as ‘the conception of the unity of the 
consciousness of different representations, or of 
their relation so far as they make up one notion’ 
{Logic^ § 17), while in the background of this 
description lies his more definite epistemological 
characterization, ‘the way to bring given cogni- 
tions to the objective unity of the apperception ’ 
(Ueberweg, LogiCy Eng, tr., London, 1871, § 67). 
By the objective unity, Ueberweg explains, is 
meant ‘ the mutual connexion of cognitions accord- 
ing to those categories which the Ego evolves from 
itself by its own spontaneity ’ ; and it carries with it 
throughout its applications the implied subjectivity 
of which he complains as peculiar to the whole 
Kantian philosophy. 

Yet, unless we throw back upon the doctrine of 
the concept the burden that it carried under the 
older conceptualism, of taking the initiative in 
orientating the logical consciousness generally, we 
can give precision to a definition of judgment only 
on the basis of an epistemology, ^ The motives of 
logical doctrine do not, however, imperatively call 
for this formal precision. It is sufficient that, by 
suggestions borrowed from psychology, popular 
physics, or discriminative reflexion on our spiritual 
nature as a whole, our specifically logical conscious- 
ness may be aroused apart from either introspective 
or external observation ; and a clue to the recogni- 
tion of the act of judgment may then he supplied 
from the detail of its conscious functions and 
specific ideals, over and above the ideals of the 
concept. In the plan of our spiritual nature there 
must be a faculty which commits the detailed 
activities of intelligence to a resultant imposed by 
eternal nature and history, while the concept 
provides hounds for each commitment amid the 
measureless possibilities. The faculty of judg* 
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meat, consequently, follows special constitutive 
ideals, which may be entitled, with some technical 
adaptation and departure from the common usage 
of the words, necessity, universality, and synthetic 
unity. 

2. Constitutive ideals. — (a) Necmsity . — ^Necessity 
is akin to the inevitableness of fact and the abso- 
luteness of natural law. It is described by Sigwart 
thus : 

‘Besides the necessity of psychological causality, there is 
another which springs entirely from the conUnt and obji>ct of 
Thought itself, which is therefore grounded, not upon the 
variable subjective states of the individual, but upon the nature 
of the object thought of, and which may so far be called 
objective * (Logic, Eng. tr,, London, 1895, § 1. 6). 

It is an ultimate constraint upon intellectual 
spontaneity, and finds incidental expression in 
such phrases as ‘ I am obliged to think,’ ‘ I cannot 
but believe’ (Bosanquet, Essmtials, p. 24). - It is 
recognized in current psychology as ‘objective 
control of ideational processes’ (G. F. Stout, 
Maimal of Fs^chology^, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. 
viii. § 1). It is described with varieties of logical 
suggestion, such as the * inherence of truth or 
falsehood’ (Aristotle), the ‘ truth-value of a relation 
between ideas’ (Windelband), the ‘claim to be 
true ’ (Bosanquet). It may be contrasted with the 
freedom of the concept, which Mill considers a 
‘mere creation of the mind’ (Exam, of Hamilton^, 
p. 419), and which is certainly differently related 
to personality, 

Following a general, though ill-defined, logical 
tradition, we may distinguish three modes in 
which necessity confronts our ideas. It may be 
conveyed by the contents of the concepts which 
we employ independently of their origin. If we 
choose to conceive a three-sided figure, we must 
believe it to have three angles and these equal to 
two right angles. If we think of an orgamsm in 
growth and decay, we must expect it to die ; if we 
think of a perfect nature, we must, according to 
Descartes, predicate existence. The necessity may, 
however, be conveyed through the activity of 
other faculties than the conceptual — ^perception, 
introspection, memory, feeling, even respect for 
authoriW: ‘Some swans are white’; ‘Napoleon 
died at St. Helena ’ ; ‘ I am of all men most miser- 
able.’ And a necessity, though conveyed neither 
through concepts alone nor througn the more 
directly presentative faculties alone, may yet 
through the union and co-operation of these media 
commit our ideational activities to at least an 
anticipation of a final surrender to concepts or to 
perceptions : ‘ Bain may fall to-morrow’ ; ‘ Cancer 
may he incurable.’ A judgment which is fringed 
with the consciousness of the medium of its own 
necessity may be entitled a ‘ modal ’ judgment ; 

‘ It must be so ; it is so ; it may be so.’ Kant 
defines modality as a relation of the judgment to 
our complete faculty of cognition, or as tne value 
of a judgment for our thought in general, and dis- 
tinguishes it as apodeictic, assertorio, or problem- 
atic {Critique f pt. ii. bk, i. ch. i, § 4). 

(d) U'mversamy.—ComtTaintonthe spontaneity 
of our personality is common to^ the^ world of 
persons ; what toe are obliged to think is what we 
are alt obliged to think (Bosanquet, Essentials, 
p. 32), conditionally, of course, on our being sub- 
jected to the same medium of necessity. It has 
already been noted (see art. Concept [Logical]) that 
it is because of a logical solicitude for universal 
validity as the hall-mark of necessity that the 
freedom of the concept ought, by means of conven- 
tions in the use of language, to he deliberately 
harmonized with the intellectual outlook of man- 
kind in general. Through common concepts we 
reach common media of necessity in judgment, 
and can then share, and oo-opa:ate in creating, a 
common ‘inhmtance of science and civilization.’ 


But the harmonization of concepts is ultimately 
dependent on a common identification of particular 
things. And a logical system which, like the 
Aristotelian, has specially in view to promote co- 
operative thought, must give fundamental signifi- 
cance to differences in the extent to which judgments 
presume the common identification of things. 
Judgment may be defined as the identification of 
a denotation, along with discrimination as to con- 
notations or conceptual intensions (cf. E. E. 0. 
Jones, Eeto Law of Thought, Cambridge, 1911, 
p, 1 ff.). ^ And, for purposes of common discourse or 
debate, judgments must be classified according to 
‘quantity’ — as singular or general, where one 
things or a collection of things is identifiable by 
all thinkers ; or as particular, where the identity is 
only so far open to all that for eacli person it lies 
within the limits of a common totality of identi- 
fiable things : ‘Alexander died ’ ; ‘ All men die ’ ; 

‘ Some men die willingly.’ 

(c) Synthetic unity, — All the authoritative 
descriptions of the act of judgment, while varying 
much in their suggestiveness as to the sources of 
constraint and the significance of universality, 
agree in requiring that synthesis, combination, or 
construction shall be shown in the product. It is 
owing to this uniform achievement of judgment 
that in psychical sequence concepts originate with 
it, and that in much recent logic the function 
assigned to judgment largely absorbs that more 
proper to the concept. Judgment is an enunciation 
after a complex manner (Aristotle), discloses a 
relation between two things (Avicenna), connects 
together or separates from each other two notions 
(Wolff), connects many possible cognitions into 
one (Kant), connects the attributes connoted by 
terms (Mill), connects subject and predicate in 
definite form (Lotze), 

Obviously a function of our spiritual nature 
which adjusts its reactions to the complexities of 
the world must be connective. In each act of 
judgment the constraint from reality and the 
stress of intellectual responsibility fall where they 
can meet with two conditions : a definite interest 
has selected a delimitation within the immeasur- 
able area of possible truth, and again a definite 
concept is available for reaction on it. 

* Although the ultimate subject [i.e. reality in general] ex- 
tends beyond the content of the judgment, yet in every judg- 
ment there is a starting-point or point of contact with the ulti- 
mate subject; and the starting-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest percep- 
tive judgment, as it is explicitly in the later and more elaborate 
types * (Bosanquet, Logic, Oxford, 1888, bk, i. ch. i. p. 82). 

Thus the synthesis special to each pulsation of 
the faculty links a predicate with a subject. And, 
although the whole construct becomes a unity and 
feels a necessity and universality dominant through- 
out, and the attendant psycnical complex may 
present to introspection either simultaneity or a 
variable sequence, yet functionally judj^ent, 
following its own principle, duality, ‘ divides no 
less than it binds together ideas that are mutually 
associated,’ in order that it may ‘ connect subject 
and predicate indefinite form ’ (Lotze, Microcosmus, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, ii. 4, §4, and Outlines of 
Logic, Boston, 1892, § 21), 

Our logical consciousness must find synthesis in 
denial as well as in affirmation, notwithstanding 
such an antithesis between them as is in the 
description of judment quoted above from Wolff, 
and notwithstanding that affirmation introduces 
character, while negation introduces only contrast, 
into the expanding system of timeless truth. 

Grades of synthetic relation, — ^The delimita- 
tion of interest, or the point of contact with xealily, 
may be mven either in presentation, or by the 
conceptual faculty, or through reflexion on deter- 
minatxons of complete judgment itself. 
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{a) Presentational — There are * impersonal * 
judgments, in which the selection of subject is 
as indefinite as is possible in view of a proposed 
predicate— 0.^., ‘It rains’; and ‘demonstrative’ 
Judgments, where only the position in vSpace or 
time is definite— * This is the forest primeval.’ 
Aristotle spoke of ‘ terms ’ which can neither be 
predicated of a subject nor inhere in a subject, but 
can only he a subject {Categories ^ v. 10 ) ; and this 
implies that the synthetic relation is between thing 
merely presented and concept. 

[b) Conceptual — The presentational faculties 
may receive aid from the concept in various ways 
and degrees : * The first man was a living soul,’ a 

* singufar ’ judgment ; ‘ Our fathers have told us,’ 
an ‘ enumerative ’ judgment ; ‘ Man is few of days,’ 
a ‘ concrete general ’ judgment; *Love is the ful- 
filling of the laWj’ an ‘ abstract’ judgment. There 
is now a synthetic relation between two concepts, 
auperadded to that between thin^ and concept. 

(c) The starting-point of a judgment 
may be given directly neither by presentation nor 
by conception, but by the faculty of refiecting on 
judgments, actual or possible, whose starting-point 
18 so given : * If I had standing ground, I could 
move the world ’ ; ‘ If we are sons, then heirs ’ ; 
‘Either there is a resurrection or mankind is 
irrational.’ Mill describes such a judgment as 
dealing with the logical inferability of proposi- 
tions: ‘That we are heirs is inferable from our 
being sons’; other writers, as the relating of 
‘condition’ to ‘consequent’; ‘Sonsbip is the 
condition of heirship.’ They are entitled hypo- 
thetical, and the specially composite form in wMch 

* condition ’ and ‘ consequent ’ are found by negat- 
ing any one of the members is entitled disjunctive ; 
‘It there is not a resurrection, mankind is irra- 
tional,’ while, ‘ If mankind is not irrational, there 
is a resurrection.’ 

IJWtEUTURB,---See fehe Tarioa« sysfceras of bogie ; and especi- 
ally, in addition to the authorities quoted aoove, the recent 
onei mentioned as representative under art. Concupt (Logrioal), 
or as important or frequently referred to on the nature of 
inference under art. iNpBaKNCB. There are numerous mono- 
irrapba, especially on the psyobological and epistemological 
implications of Judgment, and among the more recent and 
relevant to logic may he mentioned A. Wolf, Studies in Logic^ 
Oambrifee, 1905; P. Jaaet and G. S dailies, Bist de laphilo* 
Sophie^ ?ari^ 1887, pt. i. problem 8, ch. iv. ; F. Hillehrand, 
IH6 neuen Theorkn der kateg<yf, Schldsse, Vienna, 1891 ; W. 

^ 01001, Me UftheUsifmuitiQn, do. 1896 ; A. Meinongr, 
Leipzig, 1910; J. M* Baldwin, Thmight and 
Things^ fi*, liondon, 1908. J. BEOUGH. 

JUGGERNAUT.-Sec JagankXth. 

JUMNA {Skr. Yamuna personified as Yami, 

twin sister of Yama, the god of death) One of the 

great rivers of N. India, rising in the Himalaya 
nem Jamnotri {g^.u), and finallyjoining the Ganges 
at PraySga, ‘ the place of saennee ’ par eosceUencef 
now known as AllahfibSd (g'.u. ), In the iligveda it 
occupies a position lower even than that of the 
Ganges, the Aryans having reached its banks only 
at a later period when they migrated eastward from 
their original settlements in the Panjab. When it 
is addressed it is only in connexion with otlier 
rivers, Ganga, Sarasvatl, Sutudri, Parusnl, and 
others, twenty-one in all {Bigveda, x. Ixxv. 5 ; of. 
V. lii. 17, VII, xviix. 19, and see J. Muir, Orig, 
Texts, ii.* [1874] 346 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86). In the later 
literature the geogra^ical outlook widens, and it 
IS called ‘the great river Yamuna,’ and is described 
m one of the three children of the Sun by Sanjfia, 
togbter of VMvakarman, architect of the universe 
(Vtshi^uPur/^, ir. H. H. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iii. 20* V, 82). Anothm: legend describes the river 
m both Bister and wife of Yaiha, god of death * and 
the story of their incest curiously resembles a tale 
which Plutarch {de Flm. iv,), doubtless from Indian 


sources, attributes to the Ganges, Natural^, as 
the river flows past Mathura, the scene of the 
Krana cultns, it has been included in this complex 
series of myths. Balarama, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, ordered the river to approach him, as he 
desired to bathe. 

‘ The river, disregarding the words of a drunken man, came not 
(at his bidding). On which, Rama, in a rage, took up his plough- 
share, which he plunged into her bank, and dragged her to 
him, calling out : “ Will you not come, you jado ? Will you not 
come? Now go where you please (if you can)." Thus saying, 
he compelled the dark river to quit its ordinary course, and 
follow him whithersoever he wandered through the wood. As- 
suming a mortal figure, the Yamuna, with distracted looks, ap- 
proached Balabhadra, and entreated him to pardon her, and let 
her go. But he replied ; “ I will drag you with my ploughshare, 
in a thousand directions, since you contemn my prowess and 
strength.” At last, however, appeased by her reiterated 
prayers, he let her go, after she had svatered all the country ' 
{yuhnu PuT&’e^a, v. 67 f.). 

Wilson interprets this legend as referring to the 
excavation of ancient irrigation channels from the 
river; but F. S. Growse {Mathura^, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 184 f.) holds that there are no signs of 
ancient canals in the neighbourhood, and that the 
existing involution of the river snfiiciently explains 
the myth. When the classical writers gained know- 
ledge of the river, it was known by Ptolemy (yii. i. 
29, 42) under the name Diamouna ( J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy ^ London, 
1885, p. 98 fF.), hy Arrian {Indika, viii.) as Johares, 
by Pliny {HN vi. 19) as Jomanes. 

The legend of incest connected with the Jumna, 
the fact that it is supposed never to have been 
cleansed by the marriage ceremony, the only rite 
of puiification in which the Hindu woman shares, 
and the supposed resultant indigestibility of the 
water are some of the causes which have contri- 
buted to render it a less sacred river than the 
Ganges. Its source at Jamnotri is much less fre- 
quented by pilgrims than Gangotri {q,v * ). Though 
it flows tlirougn a country sanctifled in the upper 
part of its coarse by many legends of gods and 
lieroes (E, T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabad, 1882-84 ii, ch. iii. passim), thence past 
Delhi (g.-w.), the ancient Indraprastha, an early 
Indo- Aryan settlement, Mathura, the seat of the 
Krsna cultus, and Agra ( 5 r*v.), the Mughal capital, 
still, except Mathura {q.v,) and in a less degree 
Batesar {q*v,), there is no great place of pilgrimage 
on its banks, and it does not acquire full sanctity 
until it unites with the Ganges at the holy place 
known as Triveni, or ‘ the triple braid,’ where the 
Ganges and JiimnS are supposed to receive by 
means of an underground channel the waters of 
the Sarasvati. Here the stream of the Jumna is 
clear and blue, in striking contrast to the mud- 
laden waters of the Ganges. 

LiTBRAimB.— The authorities are quot^ in the article. For 
the geography see IQI xiv. [1908J 232 f. ’W”. CROOKE. 

JUNNAR (said to be a corruption of Jundna-^ 
gara, ‘old city,’ and wrongly identified with the 
Tagara of Greek writers and Hindu tradition, 
which is really Ter in the Nizam’s Dominions 
1901, p. 537 ff, 3). — A town in the Poona 
District of the Bomb^ Presidency; lat. 19** 12' 
N. ; long. 73“ 53' E. Its importance depends on 
its command of the NSnfi pass, which leads to the 
W. coast. The town is surrounded by hills contain- 
ing Buddhist caves nearly equally distributed in five 
dinerent localities, including fifty-seven separate 
excavations. These eaves are devoid of figure 
ornament or imagery, in this respect strongly con- 
trasting with those of later date, such as Ellora 
and Ajanta (gf.t^*). 

‘ Although none of these cares can compare either in magni- 
ficence or interest with the Ohaityas of BhEJa or KarlS, or 
the Viharas of NiLaik, their forms are still full of instruc- 
tion to the student of cave architecture. The group comprises 
specimens of almost every variety of rock-cut temples, and 
several forma not fouhd elsewhere, and though plamer than 
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most ol those executed afterwards, are still not devoid of orna- 
ment. They form, in fact, an intermediate step between the 
puritanical plainness of the K&.thlawar groups and those of the 
age which succeeded them ’ (Fergusson-Burgess, Caxt TmvgUHy 
p. 249). 

They certainly belong to the first great division of 
Buddhist caves. Some of the earliest may be dated 
100 or 150 B.c. ; and between this and A.D. 100 
or 150 the whole series maj be placed. The 
place was successively occupied by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the latter have left one im- 
portant building known as Saudagar Guinhaz, 

‘ The Merchant’s Dome.’ 

IiiTi!RA'rxjais.--J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The, Gave Tem- 
ples of Indiay London, 1880, p. 248 ft . ; Paij^it BhagvSnlal 
Indraji, in BG xviii. (1885) pt, iii. 163 ff. The place was visited by 
J. Fryer in 1676 ; see h\& New Account of Mast India and Persia 
(Halduy t Society), London, 1909, i. 823 ft. W. CeOOKE, 

JUSTICE.—See Righteoxtsness, Law, 

JUSTIFICATION.— The verb which 

‘justify’ represents, means ‘account righteous.* 
It is used both in the LXX and in the NT, and is 
juridical in idea, though forensic associations are 
not necessarily present to the mind of the writer, 
whenever the word occurs. It implies an acquittal 
or declaration of righteousness, whether the facta 
of the case correspond with the pronouncement or 
not. The situation to which it refers is the result 
of past action, not the cause of future activities. 
It describes the acquirement of a status, not the 
production of a state. It has reference to personal 
relations, not to psychological conditions. The 
only instance in the LXZ that might seem to con- 
tradict this statement, Ps 72 (AY^ 73)^®— 
fiaralm Ti)y KapSiav jaov — not improbably 

implies an act of self- justification before God 
ratner than a process of self-cleansing. In every 
other case when the word occurs, it is proof of 
righteousness that is implied. In view of Ro 4® 
the words of Ex 23^ — oi5 rdy dae^ij — should 

be noted (cf. Is 6^). Thus the verb becomes equiva- 
lent to ‘ absolve ’ — Sir etc. In the NT the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican shows the 
word as involving the sense both of self -justification 
and of absolution (Lk 18^^; cf. 16'®). The 
Epistle of James, in the spirit of Christ’s words 
in Mt 12*7, regards Abraham’s obedience and 
Rahab’s loyalty as ‘justifying’ them, because 
their actions are stamped by the OT as winning 
the Divine approval It shows no sign of 

appreciating tlie deeper ethical sense which attaches 
to the word in the parable cited above. 

But it is from St, Paul’s use of the verb in the 
Epistles to the Romans and^ Galatians that the 
term ‘justification’ has achieved its permanent 
place in Christian theolo^. The idea first ap- 
pears in connexion with the controversy between 
raul and Cephas at Antioch (Gal 2^'’*'), when the 
latter, having lived * as do the Gentiles,’ separated 
himself together with other Hebrew ChrisUans, 
fearing ‘ certain who came from James.’ St. Paul 
represents himself as having contended that the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah meant an acknow- 
ledgment that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ 
(v,^®). The old antithesis between those who were 
‘Jews by nature’ and ‘ainnei'S of the Gentiles’ 
(v,^®) had become little more than a convention. 
Justification was applied to a human being as such 
(v.i® dvepu)ros)t that nenceforth living w'hether ‘as 
do the Jews’ or ‘ as do the Gentiles’ (v.^*) he might 
‘live unto God’ (v.'®). This was^ the life ‘in 
Christ,’ which in its relation to God is spoken of as 
‘justification in Christ’ Qn its Godward 

side it depended upon the death of Christ, which 
was ‘ gratuitous’ (v.®^ dmedv)^ if righteousness were 
attained ‘thi^ough the law,’ by outward com- 
pliance with its ordinances, and not ‘in faith of 


the Son of God ’ (v.^®). In the following chapter 
the idea is still further expanded, St. Paul appeals 
to the bestowal of ‘ the Spirit ’ (3®), which was an 
actual experience of the Galatian converts. As 
a result of ‘hearing the gospel’ {ib.) an efieet had 
actually taken place which was in itself the witne8.s 
of a right relation between God and the members 
of the Christian community. The delivery of the 
message had been met by, or, rather, had produced, 

* faith ’ in those who heard (see Ro 10'' ; cf. He 4''*). 
They had been enabled to trust God and so become 
recipients of His grace. This leads the Apostle to 
introduce two pivot passages from the OT, one from 
the Law and the other from the Prophets, which 
express the principles that reach their consumma- 
tion in Christ. ‘Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness’ (Gn 15®, cited 
V.®), ‘ The righteous shall live as a result of faith ’ 
(Hah 2\ cited v.^'). The book of Genesis presents 
as an initial act what Habakkuk represents as a 
continuing condition. The purpose of salvation 
begins with Abraham, though the promise reaches 
its fruition in Christ, His surrender to this pur- 
pose was an act of faith which the OT had rightly 
described as * reckoned for righteousness ’ because 
it enabled God to establish those relations with 
him which, viewed from the manward side, con- 
stitute ‘righteousness.’ And it can be carried 
forward to its consummation in the full ‘vision’ 
(Hab 2*) or revelation only if the attitude of faith 
is permanently maintained. 

The real scope of St, Paul’s argument cannot be 
understood unless it is seen that he undercuts the 
whole controversy in which he had been involved. 
‘Neither circumcision availeth anything nor un- 
circumcision ’ (Gal 6® 6'® ; cf. 1 Co 7'®). The self- 
condemned action of Peter in separating himself 
from the Gentiles (2") and the subsequent defec- 
tion of the Galatian Church under stress of the 
demand that they should submit to circumcision 
and its practical implications (4'® fi'®) had empha- 
sized those^ precepts of the Mosaic system which 
were occupied with ceremonial rather than with 
conduct. It was, in fact, ceremonial observance, 
and not the keeping of the Moral Law, that was 
endangering the freedom of the gospel. This fact, 
though even in Galatians the conception of law is 
not wholly confined to these provisions, enabled 
St. Paul to perceive that moral actions have only 
the value of ritual acts if regarded simply as con- 
formity with law. Law, therefore, is a system of 
regulations and has the value of discipline (3®* 
rataavwy^s). That particular form of it which 
was immediately in question, viz. the Mosaic 
Code, could only have been meant to prepare those 
whose faith had already responded tothe promke 
for the fuller response which its fulfilment in Christ 
would demand. The Law was until Christ (ifi. els 
Xpurrdy), Those who are living under the Law 
v6fnp)f if they are justified at all, are justified, as 
Abraham was, by trusting in God. Their obedience 
would be a ‘ fruit of the Bpirit’ (5*®) in so far as the 
life unto God was granted in anticipation of the ful- 
filment of the promise in Christ. All this is implied, 
if not implicitly stated, in the argument concerning 
the faith of Abraham (3®”*®), In principle, God’s 
dealings with mankind have always been the same. 
His purpose has always been to draw men into 
those relations with Himself which confer the 
status of sonship, the gift of the Spirit, and the 
possession of life, in Christ. The historical work 
of J'esns is only the sending forth of the Son in the 
fullness of the time (4®), i.e, at the appropriate mo- 
ment in the education of the human race. The 
gospel was preached beforehand to Abraham, who 
received the promise (3®), as afterwards to Christian 
disciples, who have received * the promise of the 
Spirit through faith’ (vJ®), The Cross of Christ 
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stands in living relation to both. All alike were 
loved by the Won of God, who gave Himself for 
them (2^). All alike miist ackno^vledge, at least 
implicitly, that the life that they now live in the 
flesh they live through faith in Him(^6,). 

It must be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘justified in Christ* (2^'^). Here he com- 
Hnes in one sentence two lines of teaching, which 
many modern interpreters have found it difficult 
to correlate. It has been asserted that the deepest 
and most vital thought of the Apostle is expressed 
ill the phrase ‘in Christ,* and that the whole argu- 
ment concerning justification by faith is only a 
controversial device to account for the apparent 
paradox of abandoning the Jewish system while 
acknowledging J esus as the fulfiller of trie Messianic 
expectation. The Epistle to the Galatians is too 
obviously a vehement attempt to express the per- 
sonal experience manifested in its autobiographic 
passages to make such a conclusion probable, and 
the fuller elaboration of the soteriological doctrine 
in Komans, which has no immediate reference to 
controversy, renders it practically impossible. The 
personal history of St. Paul himself, if any other 
point of contact were wanting, would in itself be 
sufficient to hold together justification by faith and 
the life in Christ as representing two equally im- 

S ntant aspects of the one Christian experience. 

ut at the very outset the Apostle has himself 
welded them together in this conception of justifi- 
cation in Christ, which may in turn be interpreted 
Wthe phrase used in Ko 6^®— ‘ justification of life.* 
CTondemnation, not a formal sentence but an atti- 
tude of God towards transgressors, rests upon all 
those who * in Adam * sin (Ro 5^®). So justification, 
the act of God whereby He accepts mankind 
for the sake of what Christ has done, of which 
the issue is life, rests upon all those who as a con- 
s^uence live in Christ. What we have to recog- 
nize is that to the mind of the Apostle justification 
is a Divine act, and only figuratively a declaration. 
The metaphor is forensic, but the fact is such only 
so far as all forgiveness may be said to partake of 
this quality. Being the act of the living God, it is 
dynamic, and as such necessarily involves the 
infusion of the Spirit. Oonseqnently it brings with 
it love, joy, peace, etc,, which are the fruit of the 
Spirit, and the presence of which is part of the 
essential experience of the life in Christ. But (1) 
inasmuch as by baptism we *i)nt on Christ* {Gal 3^), 
it is manifest that active faith is involved in the 
complex result. It is, therefore, all one whether 
we say that we live tlie new life Mn Christ* or 
‘ through faith in Christ.* St. Paul’s doctrine is 
not one of a mystical union ex opere operato. It 
is reached through a conscious act of appropriation. 
And (2) the sending forth into our hearts of the 
Spirit of the Son [i% though it issues in Cie repro- 
auction of Christ in us (v,^), an ethical as well as 
sniritual transformation, is primarily the medium 
through which we are enabled to call upon God as 
Father (v.®). This involves a dogmatic, which is not 
given in experience, but to which experience testifies, 
viz. that we are no longer bondservants but sons and 
heirs of God {ih , ). The fundaments fact, therefore, 
lies in the realm of absolute, theological truth. To 
recognize Christ as Redeemer is toamcnowledge Him 
^ the Messiah, in whom the Kingdom is established, 
in which a new status is conferred on every disciple 
expressed under the figure of ‘adoption* (v.®). 
Compare the Epistle to the Ephesians, which takes 
up the language of the earlier Epistles-— ‘ by grace 
have ye been saved through faith* (Eph 2®) — and 
interprets it to mean the translation of sinners, 
through forgiveness by th$ blood of the Cross, 
into the predetermined Kingdom of Christ (Eph. 
passiml It is clpar that St. Paul accepted in 
general outHne the dogmatic heM of the jprimi- 


tive community concerning the Kingdom of the 
righteous, which had been brought in by the 
exaltation of Jesus, whicli was already present to 
faith in the life of the ecclesia, and whose final 
revelation was anticipated in the sacraments. ‘ We 
through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness* (Gal 5®), being delivered by Him who 
gave Himself for our sins out of this present evil 
world (H). There is, therefore, an eschatological ele- 
ment in the idea of justification. It is initial to the 
Christian life in the sense of inaugurating those 
relations with God which issue in the experience 
of the Spirit. It is final in so far as it is only ulti- 
mately reached with that judgment which at the 
end will establish the Kingdom. What St. Paul 
criticized in the Pharisaism of his contemporaries 
was not the passion for ethical righteousness, which 
he shared, but the spiritual blindness which did 
not perceive the need of a new creation, of the 
uplifting of human life, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
on to a new level, the ‘Jerusalem that is above* 
(4^*^), into which men must be reborn by a Divine 
act. This act is forgiveness (3®; cf. Ko #), to 
which justification is therefore equivalent. 

The Epistle to the Romans presents the teaching 
of justification in a less controversial and more 
philosophic spirit. First of ail, it affirms the ethical 
proposition that ‘not the hearers of a law are just 
Before God, but the doers of a law shall be justified * 
(2^®). This principle is universal in its application, 
and holds good of Gentiles who, not having a law 
divinely expressed in a revealed code, yet * shew the 
work oi the law written in their hearts * (v.^®), i.e, in 
so far as they are obedient to the dictates of con- 
science. Here it is clear that ceremonial observance 
passes into the background. Law means a moral 
ideal, as expressed, in the Ten Words. But it 
is precisely here that the difficulty arises. The 
condition of the world generally makes it abund- 
antly clear that mankind at large are under ‘ the 
wrath of God* (I^^'^t^ manifestly revealed in abomin- 
able lusts and passions, to which they are enslaved. 
The experience of those who have endeavoured ‘ to 
establi^ their own righteousness* (10*) by attempt- 
ing to make their actions correspond to a known 
standard of righteousness, such as the ethical code 
of the Hebrews, only serves to convict them of 
innumerable transgressions, and of falling short 
of the glory of God (3^). Ideally the command- 
ment which is holy, righteous, and good is ordained 
unto life, because it is a mesisure of just conduct, 
but in efect it is ‘found to be unto death’ (7^®*^^), 
because, as the measure of our o’wn shortcomings, 
it brings ‘ the knowledge of sin ’ (3^). St. Paul is 
here universalizing his own experience, which is 
the ultimate basis of his argument. He has been 
made aware of ‘a law in the members* warring 
against ‘the law of the mind,’ the standard which 
reason and conscience approve, and bringing him 
into captivity under the law, or rule of sin, which 
has provoked a cry for deliverance (7^ ^). As in 
Galatians, there is a dogmatic world-view lying 
behind the testimony of experience, which is the 
pledge of an ‘eschatological* condemnation ‘in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, 
according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ* (2^®). 
This dogmatic governs the form of statement. The 
desire to escape the stings of conscience is the 
immediate, to stand as ‘righteous* in the day 
of judgment the ultimate, yearning of the sinner. 
The greater includes the less. 

The sad experience of the Apostle drives him to 
the conclusion that the law is weak (8®), because 
it cannot efiect what it demands. But against it 
he is able to set his experience as a Christian. ‘ I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord* (7^). 
So from, the outset he proclaims his gospel as ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be* 
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lieveth’ (1^®). To accept this mesRage, to obe^ this all, viz. by the free exercise of God’s fatherly 
gospel, to be Christ Jesus’ (see above) is *to love towards him in Christ, which had awakened a 
walk after the spirit ’ (8^) and to escape from sin responsive trust. This is the essential Christian 
in present experience, and so to have the assurance experience, however it he expressed. Its note is 
that there is * no condemnation’ (v,^) here or here- the restoration through forgiveness of personal 
after. The ‘ righteousness of God,’ a living, active relations with a Father, not the satisfaction of the 
force disclosed in Christ, is contrasted with a man’s claim of a Lawgiver. Thus the term ‘justification,’ 
‘own righteousness,’ which the revealed law shows as used to express what the NT elsewhere calls 
to have no existence in fact. This Divine right- ‘ salvation,’ is forensic in what it (lenies rather 
eousness is ‘hy faith unto faith’ (1^'^). Faith thaninwhatitaifirms. But, inasmuch as Fharisaisin 
contemplates the manifestation of that righteous- arises out of that stage in the education of man in 
ness in the Person and Work of Christ which he learns to recognize the holy love of God 

the trustful acceptance of which as the gift of through the disciplinary revelation of His character 
God leads to that faith hy which, abandoning in the precepts of a formal law, the conception of 
self - sufficiency, we become obedient, surrender salvation is not adequately expressed unless it is 
ourselves, to it. First of all there is the ex- seen in relation to what ‘ the law coiild not do in 
perience of ‘newness of life’ (6^), an identification that it was weak.’ Nor must we fail to perceive 
with Christ so complete that St. Paul can use the that faith is not an antecedent condition, but is 
expressions ‘buried with Christ in baptism,’ ‘cruci- involved in the idea of justification, so that the 
fied with Christ,’ ‘risen with Mm’ (6^*®), In method cannot be separated from the fact. What 
proportion as this faith is active in us, we hence- the gospel means by ‘tbj^ faith hath saved thee’ 
forth cease to serve sin (v.®), we are liberated from St, Paul expresses by saying that *we are justified 
‘the law of sin and death ’ {8^), and no longer find through faith. The correlatives which together are 
sin reigning in our mortal bodies (6’^). ‘ The first- the keynote of justification are grace and faith, 
fruits of the Spirit’ (8^) become manifest in the the former being the activity of God’s personality 
mortifying of tne deeds of the body. The love of towards man as realized and expressed in the his- 
Christ — the love of God in Christ— became, as the toiical work of Christ, the latter being the activity 
Apostle had himself proved, an influence so power- of man’s personality towards God who thus manifests 
fui that he could speak of Christ, or the Spirit of Himself as Redeemer. They are indeed two ways 
Christ (the two expressions are practically indis- of expressing the same relation viewed from opposite 
tinguishable [8^*^®]), inhabiting his personality, the sides. It is logic, not experience, that separates 
source of holiness and of good works. But, as in them, and that requires a Hiixd term like Justifica' 
Galatians, this is clearly no nnio mystica, trans- tion to express the resultant of both. But it is 
forming the character sa? opere operato, but a faith that is the norm of the Pauline theology, 
conscious fellowship based upon loyalty and trust. And justification must always be interpreted m 
As it is expressed in Ephesians, he had yielded the light of the experience implicit in the Apostle’s 
himself to the Redeemer, that Christ might dwell obedience to the neavenly vision (Ac 26^^}, and 
in his heart by faith (Eph 3^’“^®). summed up in the declaration : ‘ The life that I 

But, if this were all, the Death and Resurrection now live in the flesh I live in faith, faith in the 
of Christ would remain unexplained ; the relation Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
of these facts to the reproduction of the life of for me * (Gal 2®^). 

Christ in the believer would be undefined. Once The connexion between justification and baptism, 
again, therefore, the ethical result is taken as the though St. Paul does not himself explicitly adjust 
pledge of that altered relationship to God which the terms, arises out of the fact that ‘ we are justi- 
was dogmatically expressed in the theology of the fied in Christ’ ; ic. Christ is the sphere in which 
primitive community as the covering effect of the justification takes place. The Son of God is re- 
work of Christ on our behalf, ‘ The Spirit himself vealed not merely to, but in, the believer (Gal 1^®), 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the and this because he is ‘created in Christ Jesus’ 
children of God’ (Ro The actual, realized (Eph 2^®). The purpose of God was ‘to sum up 
effects wrought in those who were admitted to the all things in Christ’ (l^®), The mystery of the 
fellowship of disciples, the fulfilling of the ordinances Divine will was ‘the one body,* in which all be- 
of the law in those who were walking not after the lievers are reconciled to the Father through the 
flesh hut after the spirit, are the immediate and Cross (2^®*^®). Thus ‘we are^ members one of 
subjective pledgeof an ultimate and objective re- another,’ which for St. Paul is the reason and 
lationship between the members of the community motive of the etbical life (4®® Ro 12®, 1 Co X2‘^), 
reconciled in Christ on the one hand and Him who St. Paul’s doctrine of the body^ of Christ, or the 
is God and Father on the other. Viewed from the is the counterpart in his theology of the 

side of God’s action, which is all along spontaneous, Kingdom to which in the Gospels the forgiveness of 
paramount, and free, this condition i^rought about sins stands in a constant relation. Similarly, to 
by grace or free favour. On man’s side It results ‘justified in Christ’ is imo facto to be placed in 
from faith, which is not a meritorious and indepen- relation to the body in which is realized the fellow- 
dent act, but is itself a Divine gift, the reflex in ship of the one Spirit. ^ JUd baptism is the act of 
human experience of free grace. initiation^ into the Christian fellowship (1 Co 12^), 

That the Pauline doctrine is forensic in form wherein justifying^ faith perfects itself and thus 
rather than in fact should be clear from the becomes the starting-point of the new life in 
following considerations. The Apostle necessarily Christ. In this rite the believer wash^ 
contrasted the freedom and joy of his experience his sins (Ac 22^®) and puts on Christ (Gal 3®^), 
as a Christian, and the alterea relationship to God, not because he cannot achieve these ^ results 
to which it testified, with his former experience as by faith, but because he can ‘ appropriate the 
a Pharisee. He had believed that as a circumcised forgiveness of sins by faith only when he unites 
Hebrew he had been admitted to a communil^ in in his faith at once trust iu^ God and Christ, and 
which the strenuous observance of the Mosaic Law the intention to connect himself with the com- 
both on the ceremonialand on the moral side afforded munity of believers* (Ritschl, B^chifertignng und 
a meritorious ground for the final sentence of the Versdriifkungi iii § 20, Eng. tr., Edinburgh,^ 1900, 
Divine Lawgiver and would procure his acceptance, p. HI). In view of recent theories, according to 
\Yhat he had once hoped to attain by a process which St. Paul is declared to have held that bap- 
of legal compliance had now been reached by the tism confers the Spirit ea? opcrc Qpcr(tto (see, e.g., 
estamxshment of relations which were not legal at Kirsopp Lake, Tho Earlier Epistlm of St Fault 
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London, 1911, pp. 233ii., 383-391, and A. Schweitzer, 
GcsGhichte der paulin, Forschung, Tubingen, 1911, 
Eng. tr., Pml and His Interpreters ^ London, 1912, 
p. 213, etc.), it is important to bring out the essential 
xmity between the doctrine of justification by faith 
and the Pauline conception or the Christian com- 
munity. Baptism consummates the Divine grace 
and completes the act of faith. It is the guarantee 
of the common and corporate character of justifi- 
cation, not the operation of a second and difierent 
principle of salvation. 

If the term * justification * is used to express re- 
conciliation between God and the sinner, it is clear 
that it implies a personal status or relationship, 
and not a subjective experience. But it is equally 
clear that for St. Paul the recognition of it implied 
and depended upon an experience, which ought to 
repeat Itself in all believers. That experience was 
the assurance of a salvation already attained (Bo 
6^ 15^; cf, Eph 2^® 3^^), which stood in marked 
contrast to the fear and uncertainty which had 
accompanied the effort to attain it by legal right- 
eousness, the peace and joy in the Holy Spirit which 
succeeded to the doubt and restlessness which had 
preceded the revelation of Jesus as Bedeenier. 
This must not be confounded with an assurance 
which supersedes further effort. St, Paul was 
fully aware that he had not yet attained (1 Co 9^, 
Ph 3^®), But it was only lapse of faith that would 
render the final issue doubtful. It is faith in which 
Christians stand (Bo 11®*®, 1 Co 15^ 2 Co 1^). The 
only fear is lest they fall from a grace (Gal 5^) 
already fully theirs, not lest, continuing in faith, 
they should fail finally to attain it. 

While the doctrine of justification is in its formal 
outline peculiar to St. raul, there is no opposition 
in principle between it and other NT methods of 
expressing the meaning of salvation. The Petrine 
teaching, though in the later development of the 
First Epistle it is influenced by the Pauline theo- 
logy, remains less technical and less fully for- 
mulated. The disagreement at an earlier stage 
between the two Apostles, so far as it was deter- 
mined by intellectual causes, may be traced to this 
fact, and not to any fundamental contradiction, 
Eke that which determined the attitude of St. 
Paul's Judaistic antagonists, who failed to recog- 
nize in Jesus the Messiah a spiritual, and therefore 
a Divine, Bedeemer. The Johannine conception 
of salvation, though not ignoring faith (Jn 3^® 6^^, eh 
Kpiaaf etfK l/^xerat), is expressed in other categories, 
and the early rise of Gnosticism, with its imperfect 
attempt to explain how God became man, tended 
to fix the interest of religious thinkers upon the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as the funda- 
mental problem of Christian theology. Though 
the greatest fathers of the Church (e.p,, Athanasius) 
perceived that Christology must ultimately be de- 
termined by the satisfaction which Jesus gives to 
the relimous need of redemption, the exigencies of 
repeated controversies tended to supplant the idea 
of faith, which sees in it an attitude of trustful 
seE-oomnrdttal to the reconciling will of God ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ, by another and a narrower 
conception, which represents it as assent, whether 
mtelligent or not, to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ as formulated in creeds and their corollaries. 
The growth of the Church system, reinforced by 
the natural tendency of the majority of mankind 
to be content with conformity to established and 
traditional institutions as a sufiS:cient discharge of 
piyine claims upon them, converted organized 
Christianity into a * New Law/ When the nunger 
for s^vatioh, which the Mosaic system had failed 
to ^ay in tto qase of St. Paul, began to reassert 
itoelf m the Western Churoh; St, Augustine parti- 
ally reaffirmed the Pauline position, but without 
rising to its characteristic and essential principle. 


Interpreting justification by a false appeal to its 
etymology ( ^justum faoere), he recovered the con- 
ception of salvation as a free gift of God {gratia 
is that which is bestowed gratis)^ but failed ade- 
quately to realize that it involved the re-establish- 
ment of personal relations with the Father through 
(31irist. Grace was represented as a supernatural 
life infused into human nature through sacramental 
channels and gradually built up into a righteous- 
ness which was not meritorious only because it was 
imparted rather than achieved. Thus his teaching 
was a more or less materialized form of the Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, i.e, the process by which 
God transforms into the image of Christ those 
whom He has already accepted for His children 
through faith in Jesus. The initial action, which 
alone is covered by the NT view of justification, 
was entirely omitted by Angustinianism, which 
became the accepted mould of the mediaeval the- 
ology, the standard expression of which is found in 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus in Summ. 
Theol. ii. 1, qu. 100, he asserts that gratia mstifleans 
is quiddam reale et positivum in the som, a super- 
natural quality, infused like the virtues— faith, 
hope, and love— -of which it is the cause. In con- 
formity with this view is his doctrine of faith. 
Though involving the obedience of the will, at 
least when formed bv love {Mes formata per carl- 
tatem), it is primarily intellectual assent and lias 
reference to symbols or creeds rather than to the 
redemptive personality of God, and is a preliminary 
condition of justification rather than its channel. 
In its imperfect stage {Jides informis) it is scarcely 
distinguished from the forced assent to truth which 
is wrung even from devils, who * believe and tremble' 
{Stimm, Theol. ii, 2, qu. 1-10). These ideas were 
stereotyped by the (Council of Trent, after being 
disputed Iw Sumanists and Beformers, in the 
* Deer, de Justificatione,' which published an ana- 
thema against those who declare that men are 
justified either hy imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness alone, or by remission of sins alone, excluding 
the grace which becomes inherent in them, or who 
say that the grace by which we are justified is 
only the favour of God (Gcjic. Trid.^ sess. vi., * Deer, 
de Justif.’ can. xi.). The point of this position is 
not the objection offered to the phrase ‘ imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness,’ which is admittedly not 
scriptural, but the identification of grace with an 
imparted gift and the consequent description of 
justification as a gradually realized psychological 
condition. This, as we have seen, is the point 
where St. Augustine’s system parted company with 
Paulinism, and opened the way to the re-establish- 
ment of salvation by merit, which was charac- 
teristic of the formal teaching of the mediaeval 
Church. For a supernatural gift, if it be transmuted 
through use of the prescribed sacramental means 
into virtues inherent in human character, becomes 
the achievement of the possessor, precisely as the 
results of labour, though not obtained without 
the employment of material, are acquired by the 
worker. Thus Aquinas, in opposition to the spirit 
of St. Paul, allows that Jides est meritorium. It 
is easy, therefore, to see how a compromise was 
effected with the party that had most keenly 
opposed the Augustinian view of grace to produce 
that combination of sacramental mysticism and 
ecclesiastical legaEsm which represents the view 
of salvation current in the Middle Ages. Em- 
phasis was laid, on the one hand, upon the hier- 
archical machinery, which culminated in the system 
of indulgences, and, on the other, upon the medi- 
ation through sacraments of Divine influences. 
The person4> ethical relation to God, of which 
faith, as expounded in the Panline Epistles, is the 
pledge, and justification, as similarly set forth, the 
expression, had no place in official theology. 
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The 16th cent, saw the rediscovery of the NT 
doctrine of justification. This was rendered pos- 
sible in the first instance by the Bevival of 
Learning, which threw men back upon the original 
Greek, promoted textual exegesis, and prepared 
the w'ay for Biblical as distinguished from scholastic 
theology. But the renewed knowledge of Greek 
was not the only key to a living interpretation of 
the NT. The awakening of personality, the mean- 
ing of which had been only imperfectly understood 
whether by the classical, the patristic, or the 
mediteval mind, quickened those religions needs 
which only an experience akin to that which pro- 
duced the Pauline theology could adequately 
satisfy. The story of Luther, laboriously climbing 
the Santa Scala at Rome, till the words of Habak- 
kuk twice cited by St. Paul in his crucial arguments 
— Hhe just shall live by faith’ — sent him inconti- 
nently down the steps with a revolution in his 
soul, is typical of the Reformation. For Luther, 
as for St. Paul, the vision of God in Christ brought 
trust in His fatherly love as manifested in the 
Person and "Work of the Redeemer, with the conse- 
quent assurance of free forgiveness and a personal 
share in the purpose of salvation. This is the 
essential Christian experience, and though, as 
Hooker affirms in his sermon on ^Justification,’ 
there have doubtless been in all ages thousands 
who have been the subjects of it {Se>rm. ii. § 8f.), 
it is difficult to find room for it in the official 
theology of mediaeval Catholicism. Confidence in 
God became the mark alike of Luther’s own teach- 
ing and of Reformation theology, and confidence 
is nothing else but faith aware of itself. It is the 
subjective asjject of the restored personal relations, 
or reconciliation with God, by which it is inspired, 
and which constitute what Protestants have always 
meant by justification. 

Neither the general outlines of the teaching of 
the Reformation nor the particular theories of 
individual writers correspond in every detail with 
the Pauline statement. These last do not, of 
course, agree one with another, either in termin- 
ology, in scope, or in adjustment to other balancing 
principles. Fm'ther, it must he home in mind not 
only that the phraseology of St. Paul is to he 
interpreted in relation to the NT generally, but 
also that his Epistles do not present us with 
systematic theology. The upheaval of religious 
thought in the 16th cent, follow'ed upon a long 
dogmatic history, in relation to which its theology 
was re-constructed. While, therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of faith being reckoned for ripbteousness, 
Protestant divines used * the imputation of right- 
eousness ’ as a technical term defined in respect to 
a general body of doctrine, and justlfi.catxon by 
faith becomes justification by faith only. The 
deviation in the latter case is due not to an ex- 
aggeration of St. Paul’s teaching, but to the con- 
ditions of the later controversy* The Reformers 
did not deny that hope and love no less than faith 
were necessarily present in those who are justified. 
What they saw was that to connect those virtues 
with justification itself was to shift the meting 
of the term from the Biblical to the mediaevEd 
sense. Whether ‘imputation of righteousness* is 
to he regarded as a Biblical idea depends upon 
whether such a phrase as * the righteousness which 
is of God * (Ph 3®) has a positive content, and means, 
e^g,, the merits of Christ, or whether it is simply 
equivalent to the status of those to whom faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. But what is really 
involved here is not so much the meaning of justifi- 
cation as the validity of certain theories of the 
Atonement. This is true also of RitschFs conten- 
tion, tha,t the community of believers is primarily 
the object of justifioa^on (op. dt Hi. §20, etc,). 
For the question really is whether the Church is 


part of the revelation of God in Christ or not, and 
justification is still equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins in either case. Whether the Cross is a 
satisfaction for sin, whether the w^ork of Christ 
possesses a substitutionary character, whether the 
sacramental Church is part of the Divine scheme 
of redenmtion, are questions afiecting the revela- 
tion of (5od in Christ rather than the status of 
those who through faith become the objects of 
reconciliation. The parting of the ways in respect 
of justification depends on the relation which exists 
between forgiveness and the infusion of holiness. 
The latter is not denied by Protestants. But it 
is conceived as resulting from the communication 
of the Spirit, which necessarily springs from the 
Divine act of pardon and acceptance. Roman theo- 
logy, on the other hand, regards forgiveness as 
consequent upon the transmission of holiness, 
which it calls righteousness, the normal channels 
of this process being the sacraments. The distinc- 
tion is not merely a matter of terms, but has an 
important bearing upon the Christian character. 
The provision of aids, however powerful, for the 
attainment of justification must have an entirely 
different effect upon the daily life of the believer from 
the assurance of a reconciliation already fully won, 

Literatukb. — It i8 difficult to make a selection from the 
abundant literature dealing: with St. Paul and Paulinism. But 
the student may consult art. ‘Justification’ in HDJ3 ii. 826 
(D. W. Simon), and in DCO i. 917 (R. S. Franks), and A, 
Harnack, Dogmengesohiokte^, Freiburg, 1894, Eng. tr. History 
of Dogma, 7 vols., London, 1894-^9. To these should be added 
A Ritschh RechiJ'&riiguifw und VorsHknur^t Bonn, 1874; 
Aquinas, Summa Theological H. Martensen, Die 
Dogmatik, Berlin, 1856, Eng. tr. Christian Dogmatics^ Etiin* 
burgh, 1866, §§ 228-281 ; J. H. Newman, Lectures on the Doc- 
trine o/JiistiJication^, London, 1874 ; and the Commentaries of 
J. B. Lightfoot oa QcUaiianSf and Sanday-Headlam on 
Rmnans, J. G. SlMPSON. 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS.-By ‘criminals’ 
we mean those offeudexs of whom the criminal law 
of the particular State takes cognizance by way 
of punishment, not those wrongdoers, against the 
wrongdoer’s family or others, whom the State re- 
fuses to prosecute and punish. By ‘juvenile,’ in 
the expression ‘juvenile criminals,* we primarily 
mean offenders who have reached the minimum 
age at which the State prosecutes for crime, but 
who are under the age at which full legal responsi- 
bility is held to begin. In a secondary sense, we 
include as juvenile criminals those young persona 
who, although they have not actually committed 
crime, are in imminent danger of becoming 
criminals. It is, in many cases, an accident 
whether a boy or a girl is in the one class or the 
other. State or voluntary action to prevent the 
manufacture of criminals may be as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. 

This delimitation of our subject is convenient j 
but it does not in all cases square with the facts. 
There are exceptional children, under the age of 
possible prosecution, who might be held respon- 
sible for their wrongful acts, because they are as 
conscious of the nature, probable results, wrongful 
character, and legal consequences of these acts as 
those who are above that age. On the other hand, 
there are many adult criminals — some authorities 
say twenty-five, others seventy-five, per cent — 
whose mental and moral development is so stunted 
that they are not fully conscious, when they 
commit crime, of the conditions inferring legal 
responsibility. 

Although the modem State will not prosecute 
and punish persons below the age at which it con- 
siders legal responsibility to begin, it holds itself 
entitled, in certain circumstances, to iuterfere with 
the liberty of these persons, and with the natural 
rights of tlieir parents, and to take such steps as 
it thinks fit to prevent their becoming criminal^ 
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This is the principle of ‘prevention "better than 
cure/ on which the Industrial School and, to a 
lesser extent, the Eeformatory School of the 
United Kingdom, and similar institutions in other 
countries, are founded. 

In biieory, the law of all countries used to treat 
juveniles (above the age at which the particular 
State held full legal responsibility to begin) and 
adults as equally liable to punishment, although, in 
practice, the obvious distinctions between the two 
cases were more or less acted upon, at least by the 
more humane administrators of the law. Children 
were sentenced to be transported or hanged ; but 
these sentences were modified in their case more 
frequently than in the case of adults. 

In modern times, hy criminologists of all 
countries, increasing stress has been laid on the 
view suggested by the words ; ♦ Vengeance is mine j 
I will repay, saith the Lord * (Ko 12^®). Torture, 
mutilation, branding, starvation, and transporta- 
tion had each their sturdy advocates, who honestly 
believed that, on their abolition, discipline inside 
the prison and the safety of the lieges outside 
would become impossible. Yet these worse than 
useless horrors have all disappeared with the 
pillory and the stocks, the treadmill and the 
crank, never to return ; and flogging and lengthened 
solitary confinement have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and, with the silent system, will, for similar 
reasons, soon be things of the past. It has been 
sharply questioned whether, except as an incident 
of the reformation of the individual or in order to 
secure the safety of the community, the State, as 
such, has any right to punish oflenders, whether by 
fine, imprisonment, or death. But it is generally 
agreed that, whether the idea of punishment pure 
and simple is or is not admissible in the case of 
adults, it has no place (except in very exceptional 
circumstances, as an adjunct of reformation) in 
dealing with juveniles. It was only in 1908, by 
clauses 102 and 103 of The Children Act of that 
year, that it was made impossible in the United 
Kingdom to send to penal servitude, or to hang, 
a boy or girl under 16. The efficacy of rewards 
rather than punishments, the power of sympathy 
rather than coercion, in the interests both of 
discipline and of reformation, are not yet fully 
recognized in prisons, in schools, or in families. 

Modern methods of dealing with juvenile 
criminals have proceeded on similar lines in Great 
Britain and its Colonies, the United States, and 
the Continent of Europe. They have been based 
on two considerations i (1) the conviction that the 
eiimes^ of juveniles, and the risks of their falling 
into crime, are in most cases the result, not of their 
own wilful wrongdoing or deliberate choice, but 
of heredity polluted by want, drink, and disease, 
of physical hardships (due in large measure to the 
periodic unemployment and the insufficient wages 
of parents), of defective religious and secular 
education, of want of parent^ supervision and 
control, and of vicious associations ; and (2) the 
general agreement, founded on experience, that 
juvenUes, when withdrawn from their vicious sur- 
roundings (the earlier the better), will respond to 
firm, kindly, intelligent reformative influences 
mme readily and more permanently than adults. 

The movement in Europe, the United States, 
and the British Colonies for a radical change in 
the treatment of potential and actual juvenile 
cnminals was the result of a quickened sense in 
the State, and in the Church, of the supreme value 
of Jhe nsing generation as the hope of the nation, 
and of Rational as well as parental responsibility 
tor all the children in the community, whether 
they axe normal or defective physically, mentally, 
or morally. In Great Britain it was; like many 
other movementefor the welf^e of <Mldren, partly 


at least the consequence of the Bagged School 
movement, begun by John Pounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, early in the 19th cent., and subsequently 
extended all over Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the inspiration of such men and women as Shaftes- 
bury and Mary Carpenter in England, and Thomas 
Guthrie and Sherifl* Watson in Scotland. It was 
not till Ragged School methods had been proved, 
in Britain and elsewhere, to he successful in arrest- 
i ing the flow of juvenile crime that the State in 
I Great Britain took any share in the work, which 
: results in benefit to the whole community, and is, 
therefore, suitable for State recognition and sup- 
port. In later years, the State’s action in Great 
Britain has been accelerated by the success of 
^ similar preservative and regenerative institutions 
I in the "united States and in the British Colonies, 
and hy the splendid volunteer work done by such 
agencies, independent of State aid, as those of the 
Bagged School Union and Barnardo and Miiller in 
England, (^uarrier in Scotland, and the Salvation 
Army in diflerent parts of the world. 

Modern legislation dealing with juvenile crime 
has been mainly directed (1) to exclude juveniles 
from prison ; (2) to provide institutions for the 
preservation of those who are in danger of falling 
into crime, and for the reform of those who have 
been convicted of crime ; and (3) to secure for any 
who may bo in prison such treatment, in confine- 
ment and on release, as will at least make it 

E ossibie for them to redeem their past, and live 
onest and useful lives, keeping in view the 
saddening statement, or, rather, understatement, 
made by the Bepartraental Committee of 1895 : 
‘ Eew inmates leave prison better than when they 
came in.’ It is not possible in a short article to 
exhaust the application of these views in diflerent 
countries. The matter may be illustrated by 
stating the position in the United Kingdom, where 
the law relating to juvenile crime is to be found 
in parts iv. and v. of The Children Act, 1908 (8 
Edward VII., ch. 67), entitled * An act to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the protection of 
children and young persons, Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, and Juvenile Oflenders, and other- 
wise to amend the law with respect to children 
and young persons. ’ The First Offenders Act, 1 887, 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, 
and The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, should 
be read along with The Children Act, 1908. 

By section 58, magistrates may send to Industrial 
Schools (1) children who are foxmd begging, (2) 
children found wandering, and without visible 
means of subsistence, (3) destitute children, and 
those whose parents (or surviving parent) are in 
prison, (4) children of criminal or drunken parents, 
unfit to have the care of them, (5) children living 
in grossly immoral surroundings, (6) children who 
are refractory and beyond the control of parents or 
guardians, or, if in a workhouse, of the managers, 
and (7), in exceptional circumstances, children not 
older than 13 charged with crime. All boys and 
girls sent to Reformatories (with the exception of 
refractory children sent from Industrial Schools) 
must have been convicted of crime. 

The body of legislation which culminated in 
The Children Act, 1908, has, in conjunction with 
voluntary effort, resulted in the establishment, in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, of two 
institutions designed to preserve children from 
that prison brand which, once affixed, is rarely 
effaced, and to fit them, convicted or unconvictecf, 
for a new career : (1) Certified Industrial Schools 
for children not older, at entry, than 14, who are 
in imminent danger, from their destitute and neg- 
lected condition, from their immoral surroundings, 
or from their refractory habits, of falling into 
crime, or who have been convicted of minor 
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offences ; they may be committed for any period, 
but cannot remain in an Industrial School beyond 
16 ; (2) Keformatory Schools for children over 12 
years and under 16 at entry, who have committed 
more serious offences, or who may be beyond the 
Industrial School age of 14 ; they are committed 
for not less than three, and not more than five, 
ears, but cannot remain in a Beformatory School 
eyond the a^e of 19. 

(1) Indxistrial Schools certified and subsidized by 
Government . — The State has interfered in favour 
of Industrial Schools in fonr ways : (1) by certify- 
ing those of whose management and methods it 
approves as fit places for the detention of the hoys 
and girls for whose benefit the Acts already men- 
tioned were passed; (2) by conferring powers on 
magistrates to send boys and girls to these schools 
under detention orders for a fixed period ; (3) by 
paying a proportion of the cost of the hoys and 
girls so committed under magistrates’ orders ; and 
(4) by providing Government inspection of certified 
Industrial Schools. 

Government recognition and subsidy were not 
obtained for Industrial Schools without opposition. 
It was said that these schools were merely doing 
the work which the parents ought to do ; that to 
support them was to pauperize both parents and 
children, and to set free the children's money to 
feed the vicious indulgences of the parents. If 
there were parents, who, although able, were not 
willing to do their duty by their children, why did 
not the criminal law compel them ? These argu- 
ments, although specious, were inapplicable to 
orphans, deserted children, and children of long 
sentence prisoners. Even where they had a basis 
in fact — e^g*, the common case of parents spending 
on drink what truly belonged to tlieir children— it 
was proved thafc it would be of advantage to the 
State to save the children from joining the criminal 
ranks, even at the cost in some cases of pauperizing 
the parents and feeding their vices. 

The opponents of Government interference relied 
on another great principle, viz. the inalienable 
rights of parents in their children. But, while this 
principle could have no application in the case of 
orphan children, it had only a technical application 
even in the case of those deserted or neglected 
children who, although oue or both parents might 
be alive, were worse than orphans.^ 

(2) Beformatory Schools . — As in the case of 
Industrie Schools, voluntary effort had proved 
the success of Reformatory Schools for youthful 
offenders before the system was adopted by Govern- 
ment. In the preamble of the first Beformatory 
Statute (passed in 1854, 7 and 8 Victoria, oh. 86) 
there is a recital of the establishment, by voluntary 
contributions, of Beformatory Schools in various 
parts of Great Britain, 

Dealing with both Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, the 1908 Act makes careful provision, in 
the choice of a school, for respect being paid to the 
religion in which the child has been brought up. 
It also provides for the parents of the children, 
wherever possible, being compelled to contribute 
to the cost ojf their maintenance and education. 
In the case of Industrial Schools, the children may, 
when the managers of the school think the case a 
suitable one, he boarded out instead of being kept 
in the school ; and they may be licensed out, from 
both Industrial and Keformato^ Schools, before 
the expiry of the period for which they were sent 
to the school. The statute does not contain any 
provision for emigration ; hut it is the practice, 
especially when the home is an exceptionally ^d 
one, to send a certain number to the Colonies. 
There is no difficulty in finding employment for 
the children, the gim as domestic servants, and 
the boys in all kinds of skilled trades and in the 


army and navy. After 1 eaving school, the children 
remain under the supervision of the managers — 
Industrial School children till 18, Reformatory 
School children till 19. The cost of tliese schools 
is not met entirely by the Treasury or by local 
authorities. Voluntary contributions cover a pro- 
portion of the cost ; but, as in all cases when 
Government aid is available, the directors of these 
institutions find it increasingly difiicult to main- 
tain voluntary subscriptions. Government has 
wisely left tlie administration of the schools to 
voluntary committees of non-official men and 
women specially interested and specially skilled. 

Naturally, looking to the ages and careers of 
the inmates, the discipline in Reformatories is 
more severe than in Industrial Bchools, and, for 
the same reason, the percentage who do well after 
their time is up may not he so high. But, what- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the 
best methods of dealing with juvenile crime or as 
to the precise percentage of satisfactory cases, it is 
universally admitted that the State has got many 
times more than full value for all the public money 
spent on Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

(3) The Borstal system . — ^In addition to Certified 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, there are 
State institutions in England and Scotland on 
what is known as the Borstal system, for offenders, 
from 16 to 21, too old for Reformatories, but whose 
habits have not yet matured beyond redemption, 
although they may have been convicted several 
times. The success already achieved in these 
institutions — the first was founded in 1902— makes 
it certain that the test of age will be abandoned, 
and that, sooner or later, all prisoners will he 
treated as capable of reformation, save only those 
professional criminals who have shown by a 
lengthened career in crime that, for the safety of 
the community, they must be confined for life. 
See, further, art. Criminology. 

(4) Truant Schools . — The position of Day In- 
dustrial Schools in Scotland, established under the 
Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1893, in 
relation to Certified Industrial Schools appears 
from clause 83 of The Children Act, 1908. In 
fche United States remarkable results have been 
achieved in an establishment called *The George 
Junior Republic,’ founded in 1895, in which the 
inmates are put upon their honour and trusted 
with administration and discipline to an extent 
unknown until 1913 in any institution, public or 
private, for similar purposes in Great Britain. An 
institution on similar lines, called ‘The Little 
Commonwealth,’ was started in 1913 in Dorset- 
shire, the success or failure of which may have 
important results on the whole method of aealing 
with juvenile criminals. Mention must also be 
made of the work carried on by the Ragged School 
Union and other associations, which prefer to work 
without State aid that they may be independent 
of State control. 

The tendency is increasing to eliminate both the 
appearance and the reality of prison life from the 
institutions mentioned above. This does not pro- 
ceed from any pseudo-humanitarianism, but from 
experience tnat thereby the cbUdxen are better 
braced for the battle of life when they leave school. 
The Beformatory Act of 1854 enacted that every 
young person sent to a Reformatory must first be 
imprisoned for not less than 14 days, and it was 
not till 1899, 45 years thereafter, that this most 
objectionable condition was abolished. Experi- 
ence proved that even this short experience was 
sufficient in many cases to rob the prison of its 
terrors, and to affix an indelible prison-brand. 
The discipline is firm, and temporary causes and 
difficulties may make it, at times, severe. Eew, if 
any, boys ox girls go voluntarily into Reformatories, 
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or even Industrial Schools ; and few, if any, remain 
of their own free choice. The food, although 
ample, is plain. The children, consistently with 
the preservation of robust health, work hard, both 
in the school-room and at industrial work. Yet 
every school has abundant testimony from former 
pupils, many of them occupying positions of trust 
at home ana abroad, that they owe everything to 
these institutions. 

There is another provision in The Children Act 
(first put into practice in the United States in 1869) 
which cannot be passed over, viz. that for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts, separate from 
the ordinary Police Court^ and to which none but 
those direct^ interested, including the Press, are 
admitted. Keference may also be made to clause 
62 (2), in which it is contemplated that Industrial 
Schools will provide a department for children 
suftering from mental or physical defect. It is a 
sod feature of almost all eifort, State and voluntary, 
in connexion with juvenile criminals, actual or 
anticipated, that the institutions for their benefit 
are open only to children mentally and physically 
normal, or nearly normal, and that no eflbrt is 
made bo segregate the defective, who are thus 
allowed, by the production of children, weak 
physically, morally, and mentaliy, to maintain the 
supply of the criminal class. The Mental De- 
ficiency Act of 1913 is, however, evidence that this 
aspect of the question is at last to be seriously 
faced. 

The 1908 Act recognizes by clause 60, dealing 
>vith probation of offenders (a system, like so many 
otliers, adopted from successful experience in the 
United States), how essential it is that the child, 


when he or she leaves the Industrial or Beforma- 
tory School, shall be provided with a suitable 
situation, and shall be supervised in his^ or her 
earlier years of freedom. In reference to juvenile 
criminals who have been sent to prison, we may 
merely mention the noble work done for them, 
during confinement and on release, by Prison 
Visitors, Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
Churches, and the Salvation Army, working in 
conjunction with the Prison Commissioners and 
the prison officials. 

The advocates and managers of the great^ re- 
formative institutions and agencies above described 
have always been keenly alive to the drawbacks 
and deficiencies of all such establishments, how- 
ever well managed, compared with home life as it 
ought to be. While doing what we can to safe- 
guard the tempted and to reform the fallen ia our 
own generation, we must look forward to the day 
when the conditions of life of the working classes 
— their religious, moral, and intellectual oppor- 
tunities, the regularity of their employment, their 
wages, their housing, their means of innocent and 
health’ giving recreation, and their resultant law- 
abiding character — will be such that there will be 
no need for any of these institutions, and when the 
subject of juvenile criminals will have only an 
historical and antiquarian interest. 

Literatoru.— C. E. B. Russell and L. M. Rigby, The 
Making of the CtimiTmli London, 1006 ; M. G. Barnett, Young 
Delin^nts, do., 1918 : the monthly Seeking and Saving and 
Certified Schools Gazette, published by the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, and by the Society of Superintendents of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools respectively, and pamphlets 
issued by the former society. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 
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KA.— See Doubles, EaYRTiAN Ebligion. 

KA*BA.— See Mecca. 

IJIABBALA.— I. History.— ^abbala from 

‘ he received’) was a term used originSly to 
denote the Prophets and Hagiographa as opposed 
to the Pentateuch, e.y., T. B. Bosh hash-smTtat 
19cK (see C. Taylor, Bayings of the, Jewish Fathers^ ^ 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 114), The prophetical teach- 
ing was ‘ received^ or * traditional.’ In the course 
of time, however, the meaning of under- 

went a change it was applied to hidden and 
mysterious doctrines, dealing with the nature of 
the Deity and His relation to the world. This 
secret mysticism was no late growth. Difficult 
though it is to prove the date and origin of this 
system of philosophy and the influences and causes 
which produced it, we can be fairly certain that 
its roots stretch back very far, and that the 
mediaeval and Geonic Kabbafftwas the culmination 
and not the inception of Jewish esoteric mysticism. 

Already in the days of the Mishna, it was felt 
that speculations concerning the origin of the 
world (see art. COSMOGONY and Cosmology 
[Jemsh]) should be restricted to those of mature 
Intellect, and the same tractate \Mm%gay ii. 1 
T. B. 13*5 see A, W. Streane, 

Chig^go^, Cambridge, 1891, p. 66) associates 
theosophy [Ezk 1)) with cosmology 

[On l]>* These two sdenoes are stU)- 
^ect to the same restrictionsi and are regarded as 
interdepehdeiit;.. The famous admonition of Sirach, 
not to seek ’thatis^hhih Is tod Vorideifii for thee^ 


(Sir 3*^** ; see Taylor, ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira,* 
JQM XV. [1902*»03] 442), repeated in Bereshith 
Babba (viii., ed. J. Theodor, Berlin, 1903, p. 68) 
and in ^agigay 13a, shows not only that these 
speculations were rife in the 2nd cent. B.C., but 
that in pursuing them caution was deemed 
necessary, ^ It is superfluous to cite further 
evidence, since this statement is now generally 
accepted. 

Oae of the etymologies of the name Essene (’Eo-o-atov; of. 
EflSBiNRB, vol. V. p. 400b) Is ‘secret' (Heb. This is based 

on Josephus {BJ ii. viii. 5), who says of the sect tow wj 

Iiv(nn(ii6v r*- 17 riav €v5ov (ruarr} Karcupaiv^rai, This 

would seem to imply a tendency to esoteric doctrines on the 
part of the Essenes (see Taylor, Sayings, p, 79, note). The 
name of the Elkesaltes, a Gnostic sect u.n. 100-400), would 
furnish a parallel to this etymology, according to the derivation 
given by Eplphanixis (see EiiKksaitbs, voI. v. p, 262), vis. 

‘ hidden strength.' 

The Apocryphal writings, especially Enoch and 
Jubilees, mark a considerable development in the 
history of IfahbalS. Gnosticism and dualism 
played a great part in influencing its growth, and 
contributed towards the body of ideas that found 
expression in the Befcf and the later Zdhar. 

Ifabbalism denies the creaMo ex nihilo and the 
possibility of knowing God. Hence it taught the 
doctrine of negative attributes, by which expedient 
the Godhead might be described. Ifabbalism, 
further, represents the insistence on the divine 
immanence; it is a reaction gainst excessive 
emphasis on the transcendence, has often been 
held that Judaism is a purely formal religion, in 
w^chthe warmth of mysticismhasno place. Such an 
opinion, in any case erroneous, is entirely untenable 
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if attention be paid to the history of the ^abbala. 
For centuries it has coursed through the veins of 
Judaism in a fiery flood, raising man to God and 
bringing God to man, cheering him with hopes of 
a speedy Messianic advent, and comforting him in 
times of persecution, by the aid of an eschatology 
which draws the remote future, with its promise of 
peace, into the immediate present with its clouds 
and sorrows. It has filled the lives of the poor 
and humble with the overpowering nearness of 
God, and with the assurance of ifis interest in 
their daily concerns, and has made them feel at 
every moment that they should and could * imitate’ 
Him. There is no lack in the Ifahbala of the 
fantastic, the childish, or the grotesque, or some* 
times even the blasphemous, but the proportion of 
the dross to the gold is insignificant, though not 
mfrequently misrepresented and exaggerated. Nor 
is it altogether correct to regard the l^f ahbala as 
the antithesis of the ceremonial Law. There have 
been mystics, notably among the later Bussian 
Hastdtm, who laid more stress on study of the 
Torah and on abstract principles than on the 
Talmud and Codes, but, on the other hand, many 
have striven to combine mysticism with the inviolate 
observance of the Bin, The venr author of the 
Shulhan *I.Tukli was a ^fahbalistJ Every act and 
every prayer in the life of the abbalist has been 
surrounded with a mystic halo, given a new vigour 
and meaning, and preceded by a formula of self* 
consecration. Thus the tendency of ^fabhalism, 
in general, has been largely to strengthen the 
ceremonial Law, not to destroy it. 

From the time of Graetz it has been the fashion 
to decry IfabbS.la and to regard it as a later 
incrustation, as something of which Judaism had 
reason to be ashamed. In reality this judgment 
goes back much further ; it rests ultimatSy on the 
authority of Moses Maimonides, to whom reason 
was the foundation of Judaism, and the imagin* 
ative faculty abhorrent. The weight of his 
influence was sufficient to prejudice the majority 
of scholars against the ^fahbaia. Further, the 
Kabhalists claimed extreme antiquity for their 
doctrines. The Zthar^ e.y., was attributed to 
Simeon bar Johai, a Gdilsean Bahbi of the 2nd 
cent. ; it is, in point of fact, a Spanish work, more 
than eleven hundred years later. In consequence 
of the critical analysis to which modern historians 
have subjected the IJ^abbEla and by means of which 
falsities, such as the traditional date of the ZdkaVf 
haye been exposed, reaction has pushed too far to 
the other extreme. The recent tendency requires 
adjustment. The Ijfabhfila, though later in form 
than is claimed by its adherents, is far older in 
material than is allowed by its detractors. It is 
not entirely a collection of fantasy ; it is poetry, 
spirituality, and idealism as well. Nor has tne 
excess of imagery and anthropomorpMsm been 
suffered to spread too far. Simeon bar Jo^iai, a 
pillar of mysticism, declared a ban on those who 
expounded Gn 6^'^ as a personification of the Deity 
which would have been unseemly {Bereshith Bdbhat 
xxvi., Theodor, p. 247). l^abhalism is a comple- 
ment to medieval Kahhinio Judaism, not an 
excrescence. It has contributed to the formation 
of modern Jndaism, for, without the influence of 
the Ig^abhala, Judaism to-day might have been one- 
sided, lacking in warmth and imagination. Indeed, 
so deeply has it penetrated into the body of the 
faith that many ideas and prayers are now 
immovably rooted in the general body of orthodox 
doctrine and practice. This element nas not only 
become incorporated, hut it has fixed its hold on 
the afibctiOns of the Jew and cannot be eradicated. 
Consequently it is false to regard the lfahhlLl& as 
something apart from Judamm. Its extremists 
1 On thi oppoftflon to ttiiis work soe Ifi. CtdOS] 6S6. 


and some of its exaggerations are outside, but a 
large proportion is within, and the extent of its 
permeation must be adequately recognized. 

From the earliest times mystic ideas were at 
work in Judaism. Externally assisted by Zoro- 
astrianism, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and other 
movements, these ideas grew and developed, draw- 
ing internal support as well. Hellenistic no less 
than Bahhinic Judaism had its share of mysticism. 
In Philo as well as in the Midrash it may be seen, 
not spasmodically or vaguely, but as a firm and 
well-constituted element of religion. Alexandria, 
the intellectual mart and meeting-ground of East 
and West, by^ bringing together all the most 
different and mstant elements, fostered mysticism. 
(For the ‘Hermes Books’ [oDi’n 'nsD, not on^on, 
‘Homeros'] and the Greek Gnostic poems [nm 
see K. Kohler in JQB v. [1893] 415 and JE iii. 
469 ; the mysticism of Philo’s Logos conception is 
treated by J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism^ London, 
1913, ch. iii.) Philo’s angelology and cosmology are, 
in the main, Platonic and Stoic teachings brought 
into line with Babbinic modes of Biblical inter- 
pretation, Regarding matter as evil, he evolved 
the Logoi as divine agencies between the world 
and an external God (Abelson, p. 54 f.). Both in 
Egypt and in Babylonia the mystic movement 
grew on parallel lines, which, however, were by no 
means completely independent of each other. The 
gap in our knowledge of the history of the Jews 
of Egypt between the Alexandrian and Muslim 
epochs prevents any definite line of continuity 
from being traced. But it is certain that the Jews 
of Egypt, in the Arab period, preserved a strong 
partiality for mysticism. Sa'adya (892-942), the 

f reat philosopher and Bible translator of the 
ayyClm, did not think it beneath him to compose 
a commentary on the S^tr It was about 

this time that the ^fabhalfi spread to Europe. 
According to Eleazar of Worms, Aaron b. Samuel 
brought it from Babylonia to Italy. A. Neubauer, 
in his edition of the Chronicle of Ahimaaz (see 
JQB iv. [1891-92] 616 and Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles [Anecdota Oxoniensia], Oxford, 1895), a 
work composed in 1054, has proved the historicity 
of Aaron— a fact previously contested. From this 
source it appears that Aaron was the son of an 
Ah Beth Din in Babylonia, and that he travelled 
to Italy. He lived in Benevento and Oria, and 
his activity in Italy lasted at least till 870. 
Whether he returned to Babylon is doubtful. His 
influence was very great. To him are ascribed, 
not altogether with certainty, two ^Cabbalistic 
works, cSled Ni^lpUd and Bwdes. He is said to 
have worked miracles by the use of the Divine 
Name. The doctrines which he taught found 
ready acceptance, and through him the seed soon 
bore fruit in Europe. But at this time little was 
written down. Mysticism was transmitted by 
word of mouth, so that it is not easy to say exactly 
what was taught and believed by those who first 
spread the l^hbsla through Italy into other 
countries. Angelology and permutation of the 
alphabet are of frequent occurrence in the Geonic 
writings, which are probably responsible for the 
French, German, and Spanish ^iabbaifi. The 
German Kahhftla, brought from Italy by the 
Kalonymitt^, centres in Judah ben Bamuei (sur- 
named the Pious), who died in 1217, his pupil 
Eleazar of Worms, and Abraham Ahulafia. Judah, 
whose ancestors were noted bLabhalists of Oriental 
origin, founded the great seminary at Begens- 
burg. He gathered round him a hand of famous 
disciples, and his influence was great. Miracles 
are attributed to him, and his teaching was largely 
mystic in character. His fame was not con&^ 
to Jewish circles, but he was respected and con- 
sulted by the bishop of Salzburg and other Church 
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dignitaries. The authenticity of much of his 
written work is doubtful because he wrote down 
but little, his disciples being the repositories of his 
teaching. If the Songs of Unity and Song of 
Glory are, in fact, his composition, his mystic 
leanings can be clearly judged. At any rate, 
whetlier composed by Judah, by his father {Samuel, 
or by any of his contemporaries, they reflect the 
current mysticism. In these mystic songs, which 
may be conveniently seen in any volume of the 
Service of the Synagogue (A. H. l)avis and H. M. 
Adler, London, 1009, etc.), or, in part, in the 
AutfiorisedDailyPrayer’Boohot S. Singer (London, 
1890, etc., pp. 78, 171 ; see annotated ed., p. xc), 
many l^abbalistic and philosophical ideas occur; 
they deal, in general, with the divine nature, either 
from the transcendental or from the immanent side. 

* Thou enoompassegt all a»d fillesb all ; and since Thou art 

the All, Thou art in all. . , . 

Colour and shape cannot be applied to Thy Oneness, nor 
hodytotheesaenceof Thy Unity. . . . 

Keither is anythin]^ separate from Thee in the midst : nor 
is the smallest place void of Thee. 

Accident and change do not exist in Thee, nor time, nor 
discord, nor any imperfection ‘ 

(‘Hymn for the Third Day*). 

* We may not class Him with matter or substance, or ascribe 
to Him accident or aitvibufce. 

All things that are seen or conceived or known are included 
in the ten categories ; there are seven kinds of Quantity and six 
kinds of motion, three modes of predication, three times, and 
three dimensions. Lo 1 in the Creator not one of them exists, 
for He created them all together* (* Fifth Day*). 

‘ 1 have not seen Thee, yet I tell Thy praise, 

Nor known Thee, yet I image forth Thy ways. 

For by Thy seers’ and servants’ mystic speech 
Thou didst Thy sov’ran splendour darkly teach. 

And from the grandeur of Thy work they drew 
The measure of Thy inner greatness, too. 

They told of Thee, but not as Thou must be, 

Since from Thy work they tried to body Thee ' 

{Hyimi of Glory). 

In adclitiou to other liturgical works, Judah’s 
mysticism was expounded in a commentary to the 
Pentateuch and in an ethical will, but chiefly in 
the^ Sefer Jfdsidim^ a collection of mystical and 
ethical sentences. Probably Judah had no more 
than a share in the last-named work. His fame, 
however, rests not on his personal writings, but on 
the impetus which he gave to the German ^abbala. 
This impetus will best be measured not by his 
books, but by the number of pupils and associates 
who carried his ideas and influence far and wide. 
Of his disciples Eleazar [ben Judah ben Kal- 
onymus] of Worms (1176-1238) was the most 
distinguished both as a J^abbalist and as a writer 
of ethics. Though his title to fame rests chiefly 
on the Mdlcealp, which is devoted to ethics and 
Halakha, his mystic writings were numerous and 
important. Eleazar was given to asceticism. 

*In his cabalistic works he developed and gave a new impulse 
to the mysticism associated with tne letters of the alphabet. 
The philosophical Oahala of the school of Isaac the Blind is 
replaced by arithmetical speculations. By the gematria and 
noiariijon systems of interpretation found in the Talmud, 
Eleaxar invented new combinations by which miracles could 
be performed. The haggadic anthropomorphism which he had 
combated in his earlier works <“ Ha-Ro^eab/' ** Sha’are ha-Sod 
weha-Yil^ud} occupied later the foremost place in his cabalistic 
writings * (I. Broyd6, JE v. lOH, 

The l^abbillg, of the Arabic-speaking Jews was 
in the meantime undergoing modification. The 
Arabs and Jews were growing more and more 
familiar with Greek philosophy, and their own was 
thereby affected. The influence of the * Brothers 
of Purity ’ in Ba^ra, whose writings were directed 
to the promotion of an ethical revival, was felt in 
Jewry; notably Bahya ibn Pakuda shows traces 
of their movement In the treatise Mm and 
AnkmU their philosophy is expounded mth 
special reference to cosmogony, angelology, the 
soui, the Godhead, ^d the relattpn of man 
^ theory of emanation 

(see F. Dietemm, mr dem Korng 

der Genun% Leipzig, 1881^ p. 60,;l|i^e 1, etc.® 


Der Streit zwischen Mensch und Thievy Berlin, 1858, 
p. 97, foot, etc. ; see also p. 169 for the disquisition 
about angels) and of the nine numbers that found 
favour with and adaptation by the Jewish g^abbal- 
ists. Already in the 13th cent, signs begin to appear 
of an opposition between Talmud and mysticism. 
Prayer and the study of the Halakha tended to 
become antitheses in Germany, while the German 
and Spanish g^ahbala differed in many important 
points. The Spanish school tended to become 
more purely mystic and visionary, while Germany 
devoted more thought to speculative I^abhala and 
to permutations. The details of the spread of the 
Ifabhala into Provence are obscure. Isaac the 
Blind cannot he the founder of the movement 
here, as was formerly held. In him ]^abbala is 
already so far developed as to make it certain 
that he must have had predecessors. The advent 
of philosophy to Provence produced a mystic re- 
action, and thus i^abbala, which had hitherto 
remained obscure, came forward as a protest 
against the coldness of rationalism. 

A new stage in the growth of the Ifabbala was 
marked by the appearance of the Zdhar (see below), 
which became the mystic Bible. This pseudepi- 
graphical work probably dates from the 14th 
century. It paved the way for the last stage 
of mysticism, which has continued till the present 
day. This stage is associated with Isaac Luria 
j (1633-72), known as Ari, and Ifayyim Vital. 
They and their followers combined spirituality 
and permutations. Their piety was of an ex- 
I tremely high order, but coupled with it was their 
use of charms and amulets. In the Orient, Galicia, 
and Poland their influence is strong ; their precepts 
have sometimes been misunderstood and, in ignor- 
ant hands, have degenerated into superstition. 
In Bussia the ^asidlm have incorporated the 
i^abbala, laying special emphasis on prayer and 
mysticism. But the lower elements have not been 
wanting ; hence the Hasidic movement has met 
with strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Babhis. 

2, Chief theories and doctrines of Kabbala. — 
The complete H^-hbalistic system consists of two 
main subdivisions — theoretical, Uyyuntth, and 
practical, MaMih, It is impossible to deal ex- 
haustively with the individual points in each 
branch, and it is difficult to make a rigid line of 
division between them. It will be convenient to 
consider briefly the chief ideas and principles. 

{a) The use of numbers and letters. — The permu- 
tations and combinations of numbers and letters 
are not entirely of Pythagorean origin. Hebrew 
has no numerical symbols, and the use of the 
alphabet for numerals goes back to Maccabaean 
times. This practice is, no doubt, responsible for 
the later gemaifria or grammateiay by which 
the numerical equivalents of letters and words 
were made a means of interpretation. An interest- 
ing example is cited in art. Expiation and 
Atonement (Jewish), vol, v. p. 662, § ^ Unlucky 
numbers are known in the Talmud (T. B. PesaJfmy 
110a ; n(iW, ‘ even numbers are to be 

avoided in drinking ’). Owing to the principle of 
association by ideas, things were often grouped 
number. Many exam;^es can he seen in the 
Ethics of the Fathers (e.g., ch. v.; Taylor, Sayings, 
p, 78 ff’.).* From this passive observation of seeing a 
connexion between groups already existing, it was 
felt that a more active employment of numbers 
might be possible, and that he who held the secret of 
the mystic chain might force nature and attain fuller 
power. In earlier times seven, and in later times 
ten, was regarded as the important number. The 
permutation of letters and numbers is called 
As perfected in the S^fer Y^^ray which is arranged 
according to the letters of the alphabet, it is doubt- 
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less Pythagorean, but the Jews cannot have bor- 
rowed it altogether ; the knowledge of the science 
was ascribed to Bezalel (T. B. Berakhoth, 56«). 

(5) Glasses of angels and ffemmryeej.-^The belief 
in the transcendence of the Deity produced a re- 
action in favour of mediating powers, and of this 
reaction Gnosticism may be regarded as the origin 
to no small extent. There is, of course, much 
angelology in the Apocrypha, and the heavenly 
beings are arranged in orders and ranks. While 
in the Prophets angels are merely figurative and 
poetic ideals, they are fre^ently found, both in 
the Apocrypha and in the Talmud, as intercessors 
and active agents. But they had no share in the 
work of creation. Bereshith JEtabha (iii, , Theodor, 
p. 2d) strongly repudiates such an idea ; it was 
certainly heretical, and probably Gnostic. The 
Midrash shows that the order and method of 
creation are expressly devised to show the falsity 
of the belief in a divine assistant. This mediator 
is usually known as Metatron {/tterd dpbvov^ or 
metator, ‘ guide,’ or iir^rirtapy * the measurer ’ of the 
heavens j cf. ib» v., Theodor, p. 37, n"3pn W 
D'Dn ‘?j?pnDE)D; A. Kohut [Aruchy Vienna, 1878-92, 
^.v.] suggests that the name is to he derived from 
Mithra). ^ Elisha b. Abuya, who became a heretic, 
believed in Metatron as one of tiie two creative 
powers (T. B. ^agiga, 15a, ed. Goldschmidt, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 834, see note; Sanhedrin^ 386). 
Metatron appears in a praiseworthy capacity in 
his relations with Moses. Thus Moses asks for 
Metatron’s intercession with God to avert his 
death (Tank, pnnMn 6, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 
13, § 6^ ; Metatron shows the promised land {Sifrey 
unKH, risky 338j ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, 
p. 141), and, with other angels, buried Moses (so. 
Targ. Onk- to Dt 34®). Michael and Meta^on 
are sometimes interchanged. On the whole it 
seems that the belief in a Metatron became popular 
until checked by such direct repudiations as in 
Bereshith Bahba (for the main references to Meta- 
tron see A. Jellinek, Beth^Eamidrashy Leipzig, 
1853-78 ; see also T. B. J^ulliny 60a, and J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of God, London, 1912, p, 172). 

The function of all these angelic beings was to 
facUitate man’s access to the Deity. The multipli- 
cation of these agents led to their differentiation ; 
some became good, others evil. Hence the con- 
nexion of the ]l^abbala with other systems is clear. 

Man being made in the image of God, it was 
possible to conceive of the divine nature by analogy, j 
Hence the Deity and the demiurge or Metatron are * 
pictured in anthropomorphisms which are some- 
times highly fantastic and even indelicate. Thus 
the SMitr Adma, a Cabbalistic work of early date, 
attempts to give the dimensions of the Deity and 
to describe His members. But such hyperbole is 
repudiated in no uncertain language. 

(c) The Iflvphdthy * scales ’ or * shellsy belong to 
the dualistic system which assigns to the universe 
a ‘right side’ and a ‘left side,’ with which light 
or purity and darkness or impurity are associated 
respectively. The Miphdth are also closely asso- 
ciated with emanations. 

{d) The syzygiesy or paws are a variation 

of dualism, and imply the harmony of nature. 
Everything possesses a mate. This idea is known 
in the Talmud and Midrash ; it is used to demon- 
strate the perfection of the universe. 

(e) The * chaHoV (ft^TO) of Ezk 1 was the vehicle 
on which the pious (‘ riders on the chariot’) could 
ascend to Goa, The goal of the chariot was the 
‘Halls’ (rfiVo)- By mysteries, prayers, the help 
of angels, ma^c, permutation, and sometimes by 
asceUcism, tbas end could be attained, and the 
human soul could be so uplifted as to effect union 
with the divine woxld-soul. Just as the angels 
ride on the chariot in the Apocalypses, so can man, 
von, vn,^40 


if pure, find a place with them. He muafc over- 
come his temptation, which will appear as male- 
volent spirits, striving to dislodge him. These he 
can vanquish by formulas and prayers. 

(/) The emanations (.11/9^0 and piV'sk [either 
on the analogy of Jer 38^®, ‘arm-joints,’ or, more 
probably, ; cf. Ex 24^h Is 4Pj; see Nu ll^'^) 
are a link between the Godhead and the world. 
By means of them the pious can even react on the 
Deity, _ The doctrine of emanation is, of course, 
pantheistic, God was said to be in all, and nothing 
existed apart from Him. ^ By outpourings from the 
Godhead all created beings were formed. They 
are, therefore, directly connected with it. The 
Arabic philosophers gave this Neo-Platonic theory 
to the Jews, by whom it M’’as first accepted (e.o., 
by Bahya) and then rejected (by Judah Halevi 
and Maimonides). Already in the 4th cent, the 
emanation theory existed in a modified form. In 
Midr. Ex, Babb. xv. (see A. Epstein in BEJ xxix. 
[1894] 77), three primal elements, water, air, and 
fire, produce three others, darkness, light, and wis- 
dom ; these six combine to produce the world. Light 
is, however, often regarded as an emanation direct 
from the Deity, God’s garment, on the basis of 
Ps 104*, being called ‘ Lignt* When Jewish philo- 
sophers repudiated emanation, it was adopted by 
the B^abbalists. The Massekheth A^iluthy accord- 
ing to general opinion, dates from the 12th cent., 
and it holds to the emanation doctrine. The !l^ab- 
balists found that emanation suited the theory of 
the sfirdthy and for this reason they favoured it. 
Emanation, being a voluntary act on the* part of 
God, permits the possibility of His creating the 
world without any change in His personality result- 
ing from the act ; it surmounts the difficulty of a 
creatio ex nihUo, and also the difficulty of attri- 
buting a finite creation to an infinite Creator. 

{0 Limitation (disd??) or concentration, is the act 
of God’s self-withdrawal in order that the universe 
might be created, and is explained in Genesis 
Babba (iv., Theodor, p, 27) by an illustration of 
the power of concave and convex mirrors to trans- 
form the outward appearance of an unchanged 
object. This theory precludes the identification 
of the substance with the Creator, who is the 
‘ Endless ’ or ‘ Infinite.’ 

(A) The * Endless,^ or ^Infinite* (nb This 
negative attribute is applied by Azriel b. Menakem 
to the Deity because lie is unknowable, and posi- 
tive attributes are inapplicable. He is immutable, 
and the act of creation would imply a change. 
Hence the doctrine of limitation is necessary, and 
the first concentration leads to others, which result 
in the ten sfMth 

(i) Tho Un s^firdthy or ^heres , — ^Three etymolo- 
gies are given for this term : (1) from the root Mfary 
‘to count,’ (2) from sapptry ‘bright,’ ‘brilliance,’ and 
(3) from <r0a?pa; the last is considered to be the 
most probable. The doctrine of the sfhAth is a 
development of emanation. It reconciles a belief 
in the creatio ex nihilo with the exclusion of the 
Creator from thought and action in creating, which 
exclusion was maintained by the Neo-Platonists. 
The Ig^abbalists, in adopting the emanations, made 
the s^fMthy or qualities, stand for the Neo-Platonic 
grades of wisdom. The En Sdfy or infinite light or 
‘ point ’ produced three groups of s^firdthy 

intellectual, spiritual, and material, each contain- 
ing three members. The r^^dth thus number ten 
{for pictures and charts see IE iii. 474 ff.). 

From the En <»me, in the following order : (1) the 
Orowa (Tip|), the ‘principle of principles’' e-nd the first emana- 
tion after the SOf. It is the first contact of the infinite with 
the finite, and is Icnown by many designations. (2) Wisdom 
and (8) Intelligence (rq'l) are d^ved from the Obrown- 
They form a syzygy, being regarded as Father (Wisdom) and 
Motmer (Intdligenoe). Hence they are parallel, and their prh- 
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duct Ss Reason (nyii), but this is not a separate emanation. 
These constitute the first group. The second consists of (4) 
Mercy O^n), a father, and (5) Justice (p'n), a mother, which 
produce (6) Beauty (nn^^^i). Mercy and Justice are both 
qualities of the divine nature which check one another and 
produce a harmonious mean. The third group consists of 
(7) Victory (nyj), <8) Glory (I’m), and (9) Foundation (")iD^), 
'Victory and Glory, again, are regarded os parents that produce 
Foundation as their offspring. The last of the seftrCth^ (10) 
Sovereignty has no clear connexion with the rest. 

The s^firdth are often known by different names 
— 0 .( 7 ., and p’i=n’ina, or lo©. Abelson’s 

chapter on the s^firCth [Jewish Mysticism^ p. i36) 
should be carefully studied. According to some 
gabbalists, thes^lr^^yij)ear a direct relation to the 
cor]iore_al members of Adam ^admdn, 

[j) Addm J^admCny or primordial man, — This 
idea, originally held by the Gnostics, of an incor- 
ruptible primitive man, fashioned in the image of 
God, is also known to Philo and the Midrash. This 
being is sexless or bisexual (see Genesis Bahha^ viii. , 
Theodor, p. 55). St. Paul’s idea of a heavenly and 
an earthly Adam (1 Co 15^'®®) is, no doubt, based 
on the Midrash. The various portions of the body 
of Adam Ufadmdn are correlated to the s^firdth (see 
JJS I, 181 and xi. 165). Prom the heavenly man 
the earthly man is sprung. The Adam :^admdn 
is held by some to occupy a position between the 
tn S6f and the 

(h) Metempsychosis was rejected with 

uncompromising severity by Jewish philosophers, 
but 'yvos adopted by the ?;abbalists. It is taught 
in the Z6har (ii. 995, tr. Jean de Pauly, Paris, 1908, 
iii. 400), and was regarded as an answer of the 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked. Luria 
believed that all souls were created ac the same 
time as the different parts of Adam’s body ; hence 
the quality of the souls varies according to the 
particular member of Adam’s body to which they 
are related. His successors taught that souls 
could wander on earth to fulfil duties neglected by 
a man in his lifetime or to assist others to perform 
their duties. The term was used to express 
the act of junction of a soul with a living man. 

{1) Evil , — According to the ^fabbalists, e'vll is 
essentially finite, as opposed to the divine good. 
It is the left side in the syzygy* Evil is an appear- 
ance, not a substance, and man’s sin consists of his 
separation from the Divine Being. TMs separation, 
or * Fall,’ gave man the potentiality of sm, which 
he previously lacked. By penitence and asceticism 
man can join the * Riders of theMerkabha* and 
attain union with perfection. 

(m) The idea of the microcosm^ or a comparison 
of man’s frame and members with the parts of 
the universe (maciocosm) and nature, came from 
the Greek philosophers to the Jews through Neo- 
Platonism. It was much favoured by the Kabhal- 
iats, and is mentioned in the ZChar, Of the many 
Flabbalistio devices and practices, notice must here 
be limited to three. 

{n) Armlets also or n^ws*]), private 
charms and prophylactic devices, were much in 
Gf the fact that Maimonides and 
other teachers emphatically opposed the use of 
amulets and denied their efficacy, the il^abbalists 
were not stpng enough to resist the attractions of 
tjm superstition. Amulets were regarded as potent 
charms to ward off sickness and evil, to help 
women in labour, and generally to assist the 
wearer to attain his desire. The charms were 
usually written on parchment or engraved on a 
precious metaJ. The so-called shield of David, the 
® 2 id the circle were popular forms. 
Ihe word usually fibred, in addition to per- 
mutations of the Dmne Name or the sfirdth. Very 
frequently the prayer attributed to Nebunya hak- 
Aana ( 1 st cent, a.d.) was used, or its initials (for 


the prayer cf. Singer, p. 273, last par.). The 
initials of the first line (f"n’ :3"«) and ot the second 
line (which form the words IPV’ ‘ Rend Satan ’) 
occur in most amulets. (Reference should he made 
to M. Gaster, Sword of Moses, London, 1896, where 
many amulets are cited and explained ; a Moroccan 
charm against scorpions is reproduced in JE ix. 24 ; 
cf. also art. Charms and Amulets [Jewish].) It 
must be remembered that in many cases people 
who used amulets did so from spiritual and not 
material motives. The constant recitation of 
Scriptural verses and prayers was intended to 
relieve the mind and calm the soul, not directly to 
act on the body ; hence not all amulets were put 
to superstitious use. 

(o) The casting cf lots, an old Biblical and Tal- 
mudic custom, for which many motives may be 
traced, was also adopted by Flabbalists and prac- 
tised in various forms, chiefly as a means of 
divination. Methods similar to the sortes ver* 
gUiance were in vogue. 

(p) Change of name (n^'rt '«?>) was a Rabhalistic 
device, no doubt based on the ideas of penitence 
and regeneration, employed in case oi serious 
illness as a life-saving expedient (see M. Gaster, 
Booh of Braver, i. 195). Frequently the new name 
chosen was Iffa-yyiin? ‘ Life,’ or some variant, such 
as Vital, 

3 . The chief Kabbalists and their works. — The 
following lists are by no means exhaustive, but 
they contain the principal exponents of Ifabbalist 
doctrines and the most important books on which 
the abbala is based, and are intended to serve the 
reader as a guide for further investigation. 

[а) Jfahhalists. — (1) Aaron h, Samuel (t after 
870) is important as having carried the Iglabbala 
to Europe from Babylon. He lived in Italy, 
Until modem times he was regarded as a mythi- 
cal personage, but his historicity has been proved 
by Neubauer (see above, p. 623). 

(2) Solomon ibn Gahirol (1021-68), a Spanish 
philosopher, though scarcely to be included among 
the ranks of the Flabbalists, must be noted in 
relation to the l^abbala, because he introduced 
Neo-Piatouism among the Jews. He is, therefore, 
responsible for the theory of emanations. See, 
further, art. iBN Gabirol. 

(3) Judah h, Samuel of Regensburg (the Pious, 
I’pgg, t 1217) was the founder of a school of not^ 
Iglabbalists (see above, p. 623), 

(4) Bleamr h, Judah h, ^alonymus of Worms 
(1176-1238) was a pupil of Judah the Pious. He 
was not only a j^abbalist, but a famous Talmudical 
scholar and a scientist. His most important work 
is the Bblpeah, In his Shddre haa-Sodhlm opposed 
anthropomorphism, 

(5) Moses 0 . Nahman (Nafimanides, Ramban), 
the famous Spanish Rabbi (1194-1270), though 
hardly a J^abbalist, since he repudiated several 
fundamental doctrines [e,g,, he held a creatio ex 
nihilo), supported i^^abbalistic teaching in many 
ways. In his Pentateuchal commentary the 
influence of the RIabbalS is marked. 

(б) Abraham h. Samuel Abulafia (bom 1240 at 
Saragossa, f after 1291) was one of the founders of 
Spanish !l^abbala. He was an ascetic and practised 
all kinds of permutations, but did not attempt to 
work miracles. He travelled in Palestine and made 
a special journey to Borne in order to convert the 
pope (1280), In Sicily he gave himself out to be 
the Messiah, but was discredited by Solomon b. 
Adret. He was a voluminons writer, Mt was 
responsible for much unworthy juggling and 
gematria. This influenced the later Ig^abbala. 
Perhaps the most important feature of his teaching 
was his desire to convert Islam and Christianity 
to his views. In this desire to unite the three 
faiths he was, in a way, the forerunner of Elie 
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BeBamozegh, Rabbi of Leghorn, whose life work 
was directed to the same end (see E. Benamozegh, 
Israel et VhumaniU). 

{!) Joseph 6. Abraham Jilpatilla (1248-1305), a 
Spanish ^^abhalist, was, unlike his teacher Abraham 
Abulafia, a thaumaturgist. He tried to reconcile 
philosophy and ¥:ahbala. He belonged to the 
mystic school, but made a large use of gematria. 
His works were many, chief among them being 
Ginnath *JSg6z and Shadre SedeJf, His commentary 
on the Haggada for Passover,* nsjja nsss, was very 
popular. 

(8) Isaac ibn LatiJ^, a Spanish physician (t 1290), 
attempted to combine philosophy and ^^^hbala. 
Much Cabbalistic terminology is due to his efforts 
to secure precision in reasoning and the exact use 
of names and qualities. 

(9) Azriel h. Menahem was also known as Ezra ; 
in fact, the two names gave rise to the belief that 
Ezra and Azriel were brothers. Azriel, the author 
of several works (bom in Gerona in 1160, t in 1238), 
was a pupil of Isaac the Blind. He taught the 
theory of negative attributes, emanations, and the 
s^ftrdthf on which he ’wrote a commentary, and 
denied the creatio ex rvihilo. He was greatly 
influenced by GabiroL 

(10) Isaac the Blind of Posquibres was regarded 

as the link between the mysticism of the Geonim 
and the have 

lived in the 13th cent., this is unlikely. Yet the 
Cabbalists held him in high esteem, farts of the 
Bdhtr may be attributed to him. 

(11) Bahya h. Asher of Saragossa (t 1340) must 
be noted as one of the first Bible exegetes to employ 
Cabbalistic methods for Bible interpretation. 
Himself a literalist and rationalist, he uses 
Cabbala with care and judgment. Among his 
other works, his Discourses (Kad hah-‘^emah) is 
the most important. 

(12) Jsaao b. Moses Arama (1420-94) was more 
of a philosopher than a Cabbalist. He belongs to 
the Spanish school, but can scarcely be said to 
have added much to Cahbala. 

(13) Menahem h. Beniamin Becanali was a 
prominent Italian Ca*hbalist of the late 13th 
century. He is noteworthy for his mystic com- 
mentaries on the Bible, one of which was translated 
into Latin by Pico di Mirandola. 

(14) Isaac (6. Solomon Ashkenazi) Luria (Ari) 
(1534-72) was the most important of the later 
Cabbalists. He lived in Palestine, and to him the 
whole of the modern Cabbala may be traced. He 
was a hermit for some time, and had ecstatic 
visions. His chief disciples were Cordovero, eb 
Cabiz, Joseph Qaro, Cagiss, and Vital. The system 
and practices which he founded are still operative | 
in the East. Most of his teaching was written 
down by his disciples, chiefly by Hayyim Vital. 
His system is far too wide to be summarized, but 
he is most importaut for (1) his teaching of metem- * 
psychosis or ‘ impregnation,* and (2) his introduction 
of the Cahbala into daily life. Every Oriental 
Prayer Book bears traces of his ordinances and 
recommendations. He even promulgated a new 
code, ShulMn* Zrukh Shel ’An, Avhich his followers 
adopted and diffused. So great was the esteem in 
which he was held that his followers almost 
‘canonized’ him. His teaching called forth op- 
position from the anti-Cabbaliste, but his piety and 
holiness were his most effectual answer to attack, 

(16) Jffayyim Vital (1543-1620) was a pupil of 
Luiia, to whose position he succeeded. He was a 
visionary and an alchemist ; he also believed him- 
self to be the Messiah for some time. Vital is 
importaut because he edited most of Luria’s works, 
which the latter rarely committed to writing ; hut 
he also wrote works of his own. 

(16) Israel Scaruk^ a pupil of Luria, is noteworthy 


for having spread in Italy and Germany the new 
i^abbalistic teaching of Luria. He had great 
influence with Menafiem Azarya of Fano, who 
became an adherent of Luria’s school and spent 
large sums on buying his MSS. 

(17) Leo of Modena {Ibll-lUS i see art. JUDAISM, 
p. 606*^), whose curious anomalies make him one of 
the most perplexing characters in Jewish history, 
attacked the Kabbalii in his 'Art JSfShem. He 
shows that as a system it is unscientilio and that 
the Z6har is a late work. For this he is important 
in the history of l^abhala. 

(18) Ifayyim Joseph David Azulai (1724-1807), 
author of the ShBm hag'G^dhdlim^ a most prolific 
and versatile writer, carried the Ifabbala oi Luria 
to extremes. His credulity and superstition are 
all the more remarkable when his scholarship is 
examined. His works are full of numerical per- 
mutations, etc. 

(19) Israel h EUezer^ BeCal Shem fob (Besht) (1700- 
1760), was the founder of the Hasidlm, a sect which 
marks the latest stage in the history of i^^abbSla 
and which developed from the school of Luria, to 
which it was finally in opposition. Besht, though 
poor, exercised unbounded influence in Poland and 
Galicia. Little is known of his life, and Ms 
doctrines can be studied only from his followers, 
for he wrote no books. Besht was a pantheist and 
rejected emanation. Further, he preached joy and 
ecstasy as opposed to asceticism. He raised the 
position of the Saddi!!^ to a very high level of 
authority. The Breach between ‘Talmudism and 
Hasidism did not take place till after his death. 

(20) Baer {JDoh) of Meseritz (1710-72) was one of 

the earliest and most important teachers of the 
Hasidic movement. He was an ascetic and an 
enthusiastic adherent of the school of Luria until 
he became acquainted with Besht, whom he suc- 
ceeded as leader of the fought 

their battle against the Talmudists until his death. 
Like his master, he left no written works. 

(6) Worlcs.^il) The Sefer is the oldest 

Habbalistic book. It was attributed to Abraham 
and also to ’ Al^iba, but belongs in all probability 
to the 6tli century. It deals with permutations of 
numbers and letters, and is the first source of the 
emanations and sfirdth. The Y^^rd was so widely 
read that Sa'adya wrote a commentary to it. It 
is the basis of the Z6har, and hence perhaps the 
most important of all works for the study of the 
Habbala (see Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 98, 
etc.). 

(2) S^er hab-BdMr, a mystic commentary on the 
first chapters of Genesis, was originally attributed 
to NeBunya hat-H^3ia. It is now regarded as the 
work of Isaac the Blind, with later additions. 
The BdMr believes in the eternity of matter ; it 
knows the ^fMth. It is important as a precursor 
and type of the Zbhar* 

(3) The EehhAUth (or ‘ Halls ’), Greater and Less, 
are Geonic mystic writings, bearing relation to the 
book of Enoch. They are attributed to Solomon 
b. Elisha. The works deal with the Merkabha, 
and, finally, witli the seven heavenly ‘ Halla’ The 
EekhaUih influenced tlie liturgy, chiefly the 

I H’di'LiishshSh. 

(4) The Zbhar is the most important of all 

f Cabbalistic works. It was circulated by Moses b. 

hem T?ob de Leon and attributed by him to Simeon 
b, Joliai; the forgery was discovered after his 
death. Many C^abbalists still continued to believe 
in its authenrieity, which was finally disproved by 
Elijah Belmedigo and also by Leo of Modena. 
It la now agreed that the Zthar was not composed 
by one person. It is written in Aramaic and 
contains various appendices. In form it is a mystic 
and allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. 
No book, except the Bible and the Talmud, has 
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been so widely read by Jews. Ifc is the centre of 
the gabbala, and innumerable works and com- 
mentaries have been written round it. Christians 
as well as Jews have studied it (see art. ZOHAK). 

(5) The Book of Bazicl, said to have been taught 
to Adam by the angel ^^a^iel, and also to Noah, 
is a compilation, probably by various writers. It 
has affinities to the ShfUr JfCmd and Sword of 
Moses, According to Zunz, Baziel was the work 
of Eleazar of Worms. It describes the celestial 
organization, and gives directions fox the prepara- 
tion of amulets. 

(6) SM'ur J^^md deals with the dimensions and 
members of the Peity. It is usually included in 
Baziel, The book was known to Solomon b. 
Jeroham (b. 886). Caster {Monatsschrift^ xxxvii. 
[1893] 224 ft*. ) shows that it goes back as far as the 
last pre-Christian century, 

(7) GUgultm is the name given to lists of trans- 
migrations of souls. Many of these works were 
composed by the school of Luria. 


LiTBRAiruRTs.— The art. ‘Gabala* in hi. 4663, 
(with the Buhsiaiary artt.) should he carefully read, with its 
bibliography. See also J. Abelson, JewUh My&iicisWy London 
1913; A, E. Waite, The Dootrine and Literature of th( 
Kahalah, do. 1902, ^Secret Doctrine in Israel, do. 1913; A 
Franck, La KaUaU^ Paris, 1889 ; I. Abrahams, A Shor) 
Ristory of Jewish Literature, London, 1006, ch. xvii. ; C. D 
Ginsburgr, The Kabbalah, do. 1865; H. Sperling, ‘Jewisl 
Mysticism,’ Aspects of the Hebrew Genius, ed, L, Simon, do 
1010, pp. 146-176; Isaac Myer, The Qabbalah, Philadelphia 
1888. 

Abelson, The Immanence of God in Eab 
hnieal Literature, London, 1912. 

Tub Ybhira, — The text, with commentary of Dunash h 
Tamim, has recently been published by M. Grossberg, London 
1902 ; parts are translated by W. W. Westcott, do. 1898. 

TSB ZoiiAB „ — A French tr. by Jean de Pauly has beer 
published by ‘Eliphas Ldvi’ (pseudonym), Le Liure dei 
wlendeurs, Paris, 1894; S. L. MacGregor Mathers, Tht 
Kabbala unveiled, London, 1887, contains parts of the Z6hai 
translated (both of these books must be used with caution) ; 
see also A. Jounet, La Clef du Zohar, Paris, 1909. 

JEmanation and SBFmoTS.^U. Ehrenpreis, DU Entwich 
Iwng der Emanatiomlehre in der Kabbala des aiii. Jahrhun- 
derts, Frankfort, 1895, Many references to the smrdth will be 
found in the Sephardic Roska'anotk for Mosha'ana Rahba ; this 
seridce may be conveniently seen, with tr,, in M. Caster, Book 
f draper, London, 190111.; L, Tritel, ‘Die alexandrinische 
Lehre von den Mittelwesen,’ Judaica (Cohen^s Festschrift). 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 177-186. ^ 

JfE0-PJUTONlSM.^F, Dieterici's tr. of Man and Beast cited 
above (p. 624). In connexion with this, reference should be made 
to Bahya b, Pa%uda, whose Guide has been edited by A. S. 
Yahuda, Leyden, 1912; C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Jteiation to 
Ohnstianity, Cambridge, 1908. 

LATBB smoRY OFKjfBALA,^^^ Benamoregh, IsraSlet 
S<^k&chter, iTAe Chassidim, London, 
1887, first essay in Studies in Judaism, do. 1896, pp. 1-65, the 
^ys on ‘Saints* and ‘Safed’ in the 2nd ser. oVstudies in 
do. im pp. 148-181 and 202-285; see also his ‘God 
ofcber essays in Some Aspects 
of Mbinw Theology, do, 1909, and ‘Asceticism, the Law of the 
Nasinte/ in Jew. Chrm., 6th June 1914, p. 17* 

H. Loewe. 

KABEIROI. — ^The eiucidation of the Kabeiroi- 
mysten^ is one of the most perplexing problems 
or old Mediterranean religion j nor can it yet he 
said that modem research has thrown full light 
upon them. The literary record is partly Greek 
^d partly Latin ; but the Latin is derived mainly 
from Greek sources. It does not begin before the 
5tn cent. B.C., by which time the mysteries had 
long been in vogue and had already spread from 
oanmthrace to other centres, such as Lemnos and 
Inehes ; it cannot therefore speak with authority 
concerning the earliest period. Even the 6th cent, 
writers are vague and confused, and the later 
wnters contradict each other -at several important 
record is sufficient, however, to 
est^lish two facts : that the original home of the 
Samothrace, and that they were the 
institution, of a non-Hellenic people. As regards 
the latter point, the statement of Diodorus Siculus 
IS of mtemt and importance that the aboriginal 

an ancient dia- 
lect of their own,, much .of wtudi is still preserved 


down to the present day in their religious rites.* ^ 
He is not likely to be speaking at random here. 
The word ‘ Kabeiroi * itself has never been satis- 
factorily explained on any theory of Hellenic 
derivation ; ^ and the personal names of the Samo- 
thraeian divinities that have been recorded by 
Mnaseas of Patrai® — ^Axieroa, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa — though the forms have been semi- 
Hellenized, betray an alien speech. 

Now nearly eveij writer starts with the fact, 
and constructs on it a theory of the origin of the 
cult, that the word Kabeiroi must be equated with 
the Semitic on??, meaning Hhe mighty ones* ; the 
almost exact equivalence of the two sounds could 
hardly have been accidental, especially in view of 
the term Beol fieyaXoi, the constant Hellenic 
synonym of the Kabeiroi. It appears also that 
every one who accepts this origin of the word has 
regarded as inevitable the corollary that the 
Kabeiroi-mysteries were an importation from 
Phoenicia, the nearest or most likely centre whence 
Semitic influence could reach Samothrace. Hence 
certain scholars have been led to interpret them in 
the light of the knowledge that can be gathered of 
Phoenician and Semitic religion.^ But upon re- 
flexion the necessity of that corollary is by no 
means obvious. Phoenician traders may have 
found an aboriginal mystery-cult in this remote 
and inaccessible island; they may have attached 
their own descriptive title ‘ Kabeirim,* ‘ the mighty 
ones,* to the divinities that they found in the 
island, because this corresponded to some local 
divine appellative that the later Greeks translated 
by the phrase ol fieytSCKoi Beol ; then, through the 
spread of Phoenician trade, the Semitic name for 
the island-deities acquired permanent vogue. 

This hypothesis avoids the difficulties that beset 
the theory of the Phoenician origin of the rites, 
which is attested by no ancient writer of any 
authority, for Herodotus definitely pronounces 
them Pelasgic,® while other writers of the Sth cent, 
and later periods trace them to Phrygia or Crete.® 
The names attached to the Samothracian deities 
by Mnaseas are non-Semitic. Nor is there any- 
thing in what is revealed to us of the ritual or 
the divine personalities that points clearly to 
Phoenicia. Finally, there is no evidence yet forth- 
coming that the Phoenicians ever attached the 
appellative ‘ Kabeirim * to any group of their own 
divinities. 


The legends, beginning in the 6th cent., that 
associate the rites with Crete and Phrygia may be 
of some value for religious history, but contribute 
nothing to the question of ultimate origin. Certain 
general considerations and certain coincidences 
seem rather to point to Thrace as their source. 
The Thracian coast lies nearest to Samothrace, and 
the^ aboriginal settlers in the island could most 
easily have come over thence. We have fair 
evidence that the ministers of the mysteries were 
called ‘Saoi* or ‘Saioi,* and Strabo mentions a 
Thracian tribe of that name, while the name Saon 
is applied by Lykophron to some settlement of the 
Korjmantes located by the scholiast in Thrace.^ 
Also, when we look closely at the evidence we may 
discern certain features in the Samothracian re- 
ligion which would accord with the theory of its 
Thracian origin. 

We must begin with certain monumental evi- 
dence which is earlier than the literary. The 

1 V.47, 




- xvuwi 

Archceol. xvii. (1913) 363. 

3 FHG iii. 154, txa^. 27. 

18^ See esp. T. Friedricii, Kabiren md KeUinschHften, Leipzig, 

5 o' ^ Strabo, p. 472. 

7 Serv, adjer^. ». 325 ; Strabo, p, 457 ; Festus, p, 474; 
Lyk. Kass. 78, scnol. %b. (the sacerdotal title ISaot mig;ht be con- 
nected with the Phrygo-Thraoian Xa^O* 
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explorations conducted in the island by A. Conze ^ 
in 1873 revealed the foundations of the original 
shrine that was constructed in the 6th cent. B.c. ; 
and a central point in these was a deep sacrificial 
pit into which offerings were let down. The same 
nether chamber has been found in the Kabeirion 
near Thebes, which also belonged to the 6th cent, 
and to which more particular reference will be 
made below. We discern the architectural pro- 
vision for a chthonian cult ; and we discover some- 
thing more definite and certain than all that the 
later literature can teach us concerning the nature 
of the divinities worshipped; that they were 
powep of the under wond, having fructifying 
functions, no doubt, and probably associated with 
the ideas of birth and death and with the world of 
ghosts. Tor this reason alone the cult w'ould be 
fenced with a mystery, as chthonian ritual would 
be too dangerous to be openly approached. ^ It is 
to be surmised that these Bamothracian powers 
might originally have been spirits rather than 
definite and individualized dealt and that some- 
thing of the vagueness and indefiniteness of the 
ghost-world might attach to them ; this would 
account for the vague collective name applied to 
them, * the mighty ones,’ and also for the bewilder- 
ment of the later Greeks concerning the equation 
of them to their own clear-shaped divinities. 

Other archaeological evidence of importance is 
forthcoming from the excavations undertaken by 
Ddrpfeld and the German School of Archaeology 
on the site of the Kabeirion near Thebes in 1887, 
The architectural remains pointed to three periods 
of the shrine, the earliest building being asstoed 
by Dfirpfeld to the 6th or 6th cent. B.c., which 
would accord with a record in Pausanias® that the 
shrine was violated in the time of the Persian 
invasion ; and some of the objects of religious art 
found within or near the precincts, bronze-dedica- 
tions and fragments of vases, are dated to the 
earlier half of the 5th century.^ We must sup- 
pose, then, a migration of the cult from Samothrace 
or Lemnos into Boeotia in the 6th cent. B.O. or even 
earlier ; ® and we cannot assign its introduction to 
any known fact in the history of colonization and 
tribal movements. What concerns us chiefiy is 
the question how much lighfc is thrown on the 
original Samothracian religion by the discoveries 
on the site of the Theban Kabeirion. In one point 
at least the ritual of the transplanted cult remained 
true to the tradition of its home ; behind the cellar 
was dug a double sacrificial pit into which olferinga 
were thrown, the chthonian ritual proper to the 
powers of the lower world.® As regards the 
personality and form of the divinities, we must 
turn to tne inscriptions and the works of art. 
Among the latter the most important and strik- 
ing is a broken vase of the 4tn cent., on which 
appears a group with five inscribed figures j’ on 
the right reclines a stately bearded person, half- 
clad in Ijudrtop and holding out a cup, his name 
‘Kabiros’ appearing above his head; in front of 
him stands a ooy inscribed Ilaty, turning his back 
on the elder god and drawing wine from a KpfiTi^p ; 
befoi'e him, also fronting to the left, is an ugly 
little dwarf figure clasping his hands below his 
chin, and preserved only as far as the middle of 
the body ; he bears the singular name of Uparo^aoj, 
as if he stood for the earliest generation of men on 

1 ArcMologische ITntersuahmgen avf Samothraket L 20, 
ii. 21. 

2 It hm been pointed out that Greek mysteries generally are 
consecrated to * chihonian * divinities ; cf- CGS ili 132 f. 

8 DC- XXV, S, 4 Aihm, MiUfu xii. [1887} 270. 

#Fausania8, in his pervense account of the Kabeirion of 
Thebes, carries lb back to pre-hisfjoric days (a. xxv. 7 f.). 

6 Athen, Milth. xiU. p.888] 91, 96. 

7 Figured in Athm. MitGi, aciiU [1888}, Tat ix., and Eoscher. 
ii. 26^. See specially O. Kern’s ai^ * IH© boioMschen Kabiren, 
in BermUt xjdE. [1890} 1-16. 


the earth ; he is gazing in excited wonder on a 
group that forms the left extremity of the scene, 
a male anti female personage-only the upjper parts 
of the body are preserved—- in loving union and 
converse, slio designated as Kpareia, he by the 
enigmatical name M£rof. All these are ideal 
beings of the Kabeiros-circle, not represented, 
however, directly as objects of worship ; on the 
contrary, the spirit of caricature is mailed in the 
last three. But we might imagine that the vase- 
painter would keep in touch with the poiiular 
belief and the tradition of the rites. His chief 
figure is Kabeiros ^ar exccllenc&f whom he closely 
assimilates to Dionysos ; this would be natural at 
Thebes, and all the more inevitable if there was 
lingering a tradition of a Thracian origin of the 
Samothracian mysteries. The IXatj represents the 
boy-minister, the young god whom Miiaseas calls 
Kdor^iXos, and who was an important and essential 
figure in the cult, though here he appears in a 
trivial character; for the numerous inscriptions 
that have been found, in which the individual 
worshippers commemorated their association with 
the shrine, contain the mention of no other 
divinities save those of Kabeiros and ‘ the Son.’ ^ 
This evidence outweighs all other; we must 
assume that in the Bmotian Kabeirion these, the 
elder and the younger god, were the predomin- 
ating personages of the religion ; and, as no local 
reason can be discovered for this, we must suppose 
it to be part of the Samothracian tradition, which 
we shall find preserved also in the later literary 
records. But the vase-painter has added two other 
figures that have the air of divinities, ‘Krateia’ 
and *Mitos.* Naming the goddess *the mighty 
one,* he probably intended her for the female 
counterpai’t of Kabeiros, the earth-goddess who in 
Greek lands was individualized and idealized as 
Beineter-Kore ; her figure has something in it of 
the Kore-type, and her name Krateia reminds us 
of Xla<nKpdreLa, ‘ the almighty one,* a sobriquet of 
Kore at Selinus.® As to * Mitos,’ the only clue to 
his name and significance has been found in a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria, who on good 
authority mentions filros as a hieratic word of the 
Orphic sacred books, meaning ‘seed.*® We are 
tempted, then, to interpret this mysterious figure 
as the divine nourisher of all Urn, possibly the 
procreative god of the earth ; but we should be 
embarrassed in fixing his true relation to the other 
elder god Kabeiros. As the vase-painter appears 
to have been a frivolous person with a smattering 
of Orphic lore, he is not a trusty exponent of 
genuine Samothracian religion. But his quaint 
Uttle figure, ‘Pratolaos,* may have been suggested 
by real Kabeiric legend, since, according to a 
passage in Hippolytus,^ part of which may be 
derived from a lost ode of Pindar, it was claimed 
in both Samothrace and Lemnos that Kabeiros 
was *the first man Adam* j it is therefore not un- 
likely that the mystery teaching included some 
dogma concerning the origin of man. 

Turning now to the literary record, we find it 
confusing and often contradictory, as we should 
expect from writers trying to define and Hellenize 
what was indefinite and alien. For certain historic 
reasons, especially owing to the relations of Athens 
to Lemnos, ihe Lemnian Kabeixoi-rites appear 
earlier in literature than the Saraotiiracian, having 
attracted the attention of ^schylus, Pherekydes, 
and Akousilaos. As the chief god of Lemnos 'was 
Hephaistos, we find, as we should expect, that the 
two last -mentioned historians make much of 
Hephaistos in their genealogical account of the 

1 m (Sept.) l 2468, 2467, etc. 

« DittenterKcr, Syllogct il,», Leipri^, 1901, p. 734 (cf. CGS 

iii, m). 

® Stronu V. 244 B (E. AW, OrpMcUt I^iprig, 1886, fmgr. 263). 

4 rhmopK V. r, 8 (p<? xvl mr, si42). 
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Kabeiroi,^ and their authority may have influenced 
Herodotus’s view® and some later genealogical 
fictions. Yet, outside Lemnos, the Hellenic smith- 
god had no affinity with this divine group, though 
in the later art the Kaheiroi may have borrowed 
their hammer from him. We cannot, therefore, 
deduce anything concerning their aboriginal nature 
from their local rapproehemmt to the Lemnian god. 
Prom the literary tangle one fact of some import- 
ance for our view of these divine personalities 
emerges : the more trustworthy records present 
the Kabeiroi not as a vague plurality lilce the 
Korybantes, hut either as a trinity or as a duality, 
The latter view of them is in accord with the 
evidence of the inscriptions from the Theban 
Kabeirion, with the later identification of them 
with the Dioslrouroi, and with the statement of 
Hippolytus* — ^mainly confirmed by Varro— con- 
cerning the two ithyphallic statues that stood in 
the Samothracian shrine uplifting their hands to- 
wards heaven j and the scholiast on Apollonius 
Bhodius, who summarizes Hellenistic learning on 
the subject, mentions a current view that the 
Kabeiroi were originally a group of two — an elder 
and a younger god whom the learned Hellenist 
might call Zeus and Dionysos,** We may believe 
that this aspect of tliem is original ; it could not 
have been a later Hellenic fiction, for it clashed 
with the prevalent craving to identify them with 
the Hellenic Twin-brethren, a youthful and coeval 
couple. The old earth-deities of Samothrace must 
have been so far clothed with individual person- 
ality before entering on their Hellenic career. 
But those older and later authorities who attest a 
Samothracian trinity were probably justified ; for 
it is most probable that the earth-power there as 
in all other iPIgean lands had developed a female 
personality ; and the Hellenes, who would in any 
case have imposed a goddess, probably found one, 
at least in embryo, already there in the island 
mystery-cult when they came to know it. We 
cannot lightly reject the statement of Mnaseas of 
Patrai (or Patara), an antiquarian of the latter 
part of the 3rd cent. B.O., merely because this 
writer appears to have been usually reckless and 
futile ; for, maintaining that the Kabeiroi were a 
trinity, he actually gives us their names, as above 
mentioned— Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa— 
the last being evidently feminine, the other two 
being appellatives of the elder and younger god.® 
He would have had no reasonable motive for 
forging this statement, nor is it likely that lie 
would have forged so well. These names ring 
genuine, belonging not to Hellenic speech but to 
some language akin to it, such as Thracian. 
Another Samothracian cult-name, applied like 
Axieros or Axiokersos to the young god of the 
trio, was KdS/teXoy or Kdfr/ttXoj, meaning apparently 
‘ the minister ’ ; and this name alone is sciacient 
to explain how the story of the wandering Kadmos 
and Hamionia came to be engrafted on the hieratic 
legend of the island. 


But, if the existence of the female earth-spirit 
conceived as earth-mother or earth-bride, withir 
the original Samothracian trio can be accepted &i 
proved, she would seem to have been subordinate 
to the male principle of divinity* The later his- 
torians and antiquarians may have tried to assign 
to the Phrygian Khea-Cybele or the Hellenic 
Demeter a prominent place in the mysteries ; ® but 
there is no sign that these alien goddesses were 
1 i. *11 (Pher<!kydea, frag. 6). a iU, 87. 

tJPkmmpk V. 8 xvi. 8142); cf. Serv. ad Ver^. A. iii. 
12: * Varro efc alii complurea Magnoa deoa adflrmanO simulacw 
duo virllia, Caatoris et Pollucis in Samothracia ante portuiu 
afta.* 


4 Schol. Apoll. Ehod. i. J)17. 

® ITrag. 27 lii, 154) ; schol. Apoll. Ehod. i, 917. 

J hucian, cU JOea Syr. xv. ; Strabo, p. 198 

U(rS III. S87, 384. 


able to unseat the old ‘mighty ones’ who were 
predominantly male, and who were therefore 
capable, on this ground at least, of being fused with 
the Dioskouroi. This comparative subordination 
of the female power is of importance for our judg- 
ment concerning the ethnic origin of the religion. 
It makes against any theory that would regard 
this religion as aboriginally *(®gean, or derived 
from pre- Aryan Phrygia or Crete, 

The history of the mysteries is part of the 
secular history of the Mediterranean. We do not 
know at what early period they had spread off- 
shoots of themselves in Lemnos, Imbros, and the 
Troad.^ Towards the close of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it was becoming not unusual for 
Athenians to be initiated.® Macedonia, perhaps 
owing to its enthusiasm for Dionysiac worship, 
was deeply interested in them ; and the establish- 
ment of Macedonian supremacy gave them a lead- 
ing position in the Mediterranean. Their connexion 
with the Troad brought them into relation with 
the Korybantes and the Phrygian mother at least 
as early as the 6th cent. B.C.,® and, later, evoked 
the interest and devotion of Borne ; the learning of 
Pergamon, Home’s ally and from of old a * Kabeiric ’ 
region,* may have helped to propagate the fiction 
that the Boman Penates were deities taken origin- 
ally from Samothrace to Troy by Dardanos and 
from Troy to Borne. With such patronage the 
mysteries were able to survive and even flourish 
throughout the latter days of paganism, and in 
the 4th cent. A.D. Libanios refers to them as still 
existing.® In the course of so long a period, how 
much they absorbed of alien elements, what trans- 
formation of ritual and what contamination of 
divine legend they experienced, we cannot de- 
termine with detailed precision. At the time of 
their chief expansion in the 4th cent. B.C., we may be 
sure that they borrowed much in the way of organ- 
ization and even of doctrine from the greater 
mysteries of Eleusis ; and it was probably due to 
Eleusinian influences that the female divinity of 
the Kabeiroi-group was frequently interpreted as 
Demeter, who was specially termed Kabeiria in 
Boeotia.® 

Less natural and appropriate was the Helleniza- 
tion of the two male Kabeiroi as the Dioskouroi, 
an interpretation which ignored the important 
difference of age between the elder and the younger 
Samothracian god, and in no way harmonized with 
their aborigind chthonian character. There is no 
proof that it came into vogue before the 3rd cent. 
B.G, 5 ^ and it probably arose from the coincidence 
that the Hellenic Dioskouroi were also called 
in their own right, and from the fact that 
the ancient visitors to Samothrace, who would be 
often thankful enough to effect a safe landing on 
that harbourless island, had come to regard the 
Kabeiroi no longer as chthonian deities of vege- 
tation, but pre-eminently as saviours from the 
perils of sea j pd this was exactly the function of 
the Dioskouroi. The ‘ Samothracian saviours * was 
a name of divine power for the JEgean mariner ; ® 
but the later writers of the Boman learned world 
tended to identify theKabeiroi-trinity with Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Mercury and, in accord with a 
later trend of philosophic-religious exegesis, to in- 
terpret the chief male and female deities as Coelum 
and Terra, ‘ Heaven ’ and ‘ Earth.’ 

1 Strabo, p. 478. a Arisfeoph. Pcta?, 278. 

8 e,g., Pherekydes, frag. 6. 

4 pans. I* iv, 6 ; vifiovrax ol Ilepya/tTjvot, Ka/8etpwv tepav 
<pa(rt.v ilvai rb S cf. Aristides, ii, p, 709 (Dindorf). 

» Pro Ari^oph. Foerster, Leipzig, 1903, il lio). 

8 Pans. IX, XXV. 6. 

7 The earliest, evidence ia the coin-types of Hephalstia and 
Syros. 

8 W® fipd a Kotvbv XoLff.o0paKiaarTS>v XttiTijpiacrTc))' in ElxodeS 
(AfAen. Mitth xviii. [1898] 889). 

t Serv, ad Verg. ASn. iii. 264. lO I6. Hi. ig. 
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The indefiniteness of the Kabeiroi-trinity opened 
the way to this confusion in the interpretation and 
exposed them to the caprices of the later fashion 
of the deoKpaffla.. 

It remains to be seen what we can gather con- 
cerning the purport and ritual of the mysteries. 
To consider the latter first— the inscriptions and 
the architectural remains in Samothrace and the 
vicinity of Thebes supplement the meagre literary 
evidence. ^ The sacrifice must have been an 
essential, if not the central, part of the whole rite. 
And, as has been pointed out, the sacrifice was 
chthonian ; the victim’s head may have been held 
over the pit and its blood shed into it where the 
powers of the earth would receive it; or the 
animal may have been thro>vn alive into the pit ; 
both these forms of service being Hellenic and not 
specially Kabeiric. As regards the animal chosen, 
we find on a vase-fragment from the Theban 
Kabeirion a bull standing near the reclining 
Kabeiros with worshippers approaching ; ^ but this 
animal might have been suggested by the fusion of 
Kabeiros with the Theban Dionysos to whom it 
properly belongs. In the great mysteries of 
Andania consecrated to Demeter and iCore, where 
the Kabeiroi under the name of /leydXoc O^oL had 
gained a footing, young sows were offered to the 
latter. “ Finally, a rara-sacrifice of a peculiar and 
mystic type may have been part of the Samo- 
thracian tradition.® But we do not know that the 
idea of the god’s incarnation in the victim, which 
might transform the sacrificial meal into a sacra- 
mental communion, was vividly present in the 
Samothracian ritual. Nor can we discover there 
any clear indication of that other idea, sometimes 
linked with the sacramental and so momentous in 
the mystery-cults of the Mediterranean area, of 
the periodic death and resurrection of the deity. 
Lenormant has indeed drawn this conclusion from 
certain late and doubtful records and still more 
doubtful monuments.^ Clement of Alexandria® 
narrates the legend of the murder of one of the 
Korybantes by his brethren, and seems to assert 
that this stoij was transferred to the Kabeiroi, 
which is not improbable in view of the general 
confusion in later literature between Kabeiroi, ; 
Korybantes, and Kouretes (see art. Koxtretes 
aKd Korybantes) ; but Clement does not clearly 
state that it ever entered as a motive into the 
sacred drama of the reXmi. The other 

authority is Firmicus Maternus,® who also narrates 
the murder of Koryhas, and then adds : * This is 
the Kabeiros to whom the men of Thessalonike 
used to ofier prayers with blood-stained hands.’ 
If there is anything real behind this, we may 
surmise that the worship of Kabeiros, which we 
know was prevalent in this Macedonian State, had 
attracted to itself the actual legend of the murdered 
and dismembered Dionysos, which was rife in those 
regions. It would be hazardous to assert that this 
was an original Kabeiric myth; the old Samo- 
thracian religion, being less personal and anthropo- 
morphic than the Hellenic, may not have evolved 
any mythology of its own. 

But the sacramental idea might have been ex- 
pressed in the Samothracian ritual in other fonns 
than communion with the blood of the divinity. 
In the Eleusinian mystery the administration of 
the the cereal drink sanctified hy the 

goddess herself and offered by the priest to each 


i Atkm, MUfh. xiii. [18883 421. » 008 hi. 208, re!. 246. 

® The evidence coneists of cerfeein monuments of which the 
religions interpretstion is doubtful (cf. O. Bodenwaldt, Jahrh. 
des Oitch, InM:. xxviii- [1918] 827), ana a Pei^pamene insorlpfiou 
mentioning a kpu»)3oX4l, which may have some connexion with 
the initiation of the hi the mysteries o! the ftrydAot 

KaSetpot mentioned earlier in the inscription {Atkm, Mittk. 
xxix. aOOi] 162), 

* Daremberg-Saglio, i. 770 f. 

e JProtrept. ii. {PQ viii. 81). » ds iiVrore, 11. 


of the /iiJcrra:— may be called a sacrament; and 
the Eleusinian service must have influenced the 
later Samothracian at many points. An inscrip- 
tion in Bucharest referring to the Kabeiroi- 
mystpies, if we accept an attractive restoration, 
may indicate the mystic ritual of the administra- 
tion of holy bread and drink to the pujcrrai by the 
priest ; enough at least is preserved to reveal the 
importance of the sacramental cup.^ 

Such rites of power always enhance the my.stic 
dclat of the priesthood j and it is not improbable 
that the priests themselves took the names of the 
'great gods’ and were called Kabeiroi; for this 
would explain the inconsequent opinion that 
prevailed in some learned circles of later antiquity 
that the Kabeiroi, although the name obviously 
designated high gods, were only irpStroXoi, the 
ministers of these, like the Korybantes or the 
Kouretes. 2 One of the most important functions 
of the priest was the scrutiny of the catechumens, 
so as to decide if they were ceremonially 'pure’ 
and^ therefore suitable for admission. In the 
ancient ritual-code the ^avest impurity was blood- 
shed ; and we hear of a Kabeiric omcial called KoIt?? 
or whose function was the purification of 

homicides.® A text of Livy * reveals to us a temple- 
council or synod, in which the chief magistrate 
was called /9ao-tXeiJr, who tried cases of homicide to 
decide whether the pollution was too great for the 
temple to offer them asylum ; for the rights of 
asylum were rigidly respected in Samothrace and 
might be abused. The powers of the lower world, 
to whom the fi</<rraL were consecrated by wearing a 
purple band round their waists®— -purple being a 
' chthonian ’ colour— were specially sensitive abSut 
bloodshed, 

A special form of purification, unrecorded else- 
where in the ancient Mediterranean world but in 
vogue in Samothrace, is the confessional ; and the 
record that attests it contains also the first repro- 
bation of it by the spirit of Protestantism ; the 
haughty Lysander refused to confess to mortal 
man, when the priest of the Kabeiroi asked him 
what was the greatest sin that he had committed.® 

As regards the actual or sacred action 

whereby the initiation was consummated, we have 
less evidence about the Samothracian than we 
have concerning the Eleusinian mysteries. There 
was a distinction here, as at Eleusis, between the 
catechumens and the fully initiate, the latter 
being called fx<KrTa.L €i5<re/Sris, as possessing a peculiar 
piety, or, as at Eleusis, and this term 

implies that the central act of the mystery was 
the revelation of certain sacred things or shows to 
their eyes. The show might have included a 
solemn dance ; for we have a literary reference to 
the religious dancing of the ' pious Samothracians,’ ® 
and a relief found by Conze near the sanctuary 
showed a dance of nymphs.* The dancing may 
have been dramatic or mimetic ; if so, it is useless 
to try to guess at its purport j we have no records 
that the most credulous could believe, nor can we 
point to any hieratic legend that is genuinely 
Samothracian ; we know far less about Samo- 
thrace, which was perhaps never wholly Hellenlzed, 
than about Eleusis, and it is merely futile to re- 
count the various legend^ Cretan, Phrygian, 
Theban, that the later learning of the Hellenisbic 

1 JlrcX. Bp. vi,(1882) 8, no. 14; rAtr(»vow3p«wm 

rh ir/fifx]a maX vtnhv mJlt fitJcrratyj 

(Hhsolif iwtoratlonX 

S Stjmto, p, 472 f . 

8 Hesyob. Ko% : ^ mioUptav 

EobJnson (AffiX. Xnd, Am«r, xvli. [1818] 868) compares the 
KdL^iSt pri^it^ meufioxied In the newl^ dlscov^ed insorip- 
Sardis. 

4 xlv. 6. fi SchoX ApoU. Bhod. i 917, 

« Hut. ApopHktg. Lmon^t p. 229 R-E. 

7 Kem, hi Aihm. MUth* xvfil, (1893) 868-^5 ; Oonise, ITnter- 
Tat Ixsl 

8Sbat4a8,AofeiS.nU,167. » Op. rit, adh 1, 2, 
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world tried to implant on this mysterious island. 
Only one record deserves some passing attention. 
The scholiast on Euripides, quoting from Ephoros, 
after giving the useless story that ICadmos carried 
off Harmonia from Samothrace, adds words of 
greater importance: \and even now in their 
festivals rats hprats) in Samothrace they make 
search for Harmonia.^ ^ We know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegetation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in Greece; and Ephoros might 
have been referring to some purely country-pageant 
of the island, whether Hellenic or autochthonous. 
But, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague phrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mysteries themselves— the probability being strong 
a priori that they had one — then we can draw 
some interesting conclusions: Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samothrace, 
because she was attached to Kadmos, and Kadmos 
was attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication with the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or KadmOos was identified with their 
Kadmos, Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth-goddess, if there was the 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorrowful 
search for the lost one, the Greek misled by 

the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo* 
thracian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carrying off his bride from Samothrace 
would be explained. If all this were certain, we 
should not feel convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Samothracian ; it is so like to what 
happened and was performed at Eleusis that we 
might naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under' Eleusinian influences that the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries underwent at the time when they were 
becoming pan-Hellenic. 

On the same analogies we must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there was some Upb$ \6yo^ 
in them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
with exhortation. And on a priori grounds we 
should believe that this would Ibe connected with 
the doctrine of a future life and the promise of 
future happiness ; for we could hardly understand 
how the Samothracian could compete so success- 
fully throughout the later period of paganism with 
the other influential mystery-initiations, such as | 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, the Phrygian, and 
the Egyptian, if it proffered to its no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 
proclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 
Eleusinian deities, were powers of the shadowy 
world, the ghost-realm ; and the Greek mind 
would he sure to conclude that mystic communion 
with them would affect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence we may explain the gi*owth of the 
legend that it was Demeter herself, the goddess 
who held the key of the Eleusinian Paradise, who 
instituted the Kabeirio rites. The belief in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments may have a moraliz- 
ing effect on conduct; and it is specially attested 
of the Samothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that * those who had partaken in these mysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect better than their past selves.* ® 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about these rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion will perhaps never he attained. The 
evidence wMon has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. Tbe Greeks 
th^selves were coufused iu their view of these 
divinities, who for the meagreness of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Boman nwmwa, such as the Penates, than 
the dear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

A. IrObecfc^ A!sU(ypli(mm», Kfinlgsberff, 
1829, ii. 11(^1§48 (oollecl^on and criticism of literary records ); 

J j^hmniis, 7. a Diod. Sic. v. 49. 


Daremberg-Saglio,«.'».‘Cabiri*(-P'. Lenomant, oftenuntrust- 
wortby) ; L. Bloch, art. ‘Meg'aloi Theoi,' in Roscher, ii. 2522 fiE.; 
O. Rubensohn, Bit MysterUnheiligtilm&r in Eleusis und 
Samothrace^ Berlin, 1892 ; A. Conze, Arckdologi^che Unter- 
suchungen auf Samothrake^ Vienna, 1875 ; L. Preller and 
C. Robert, Griechuche Mythologies Berlin, 1894, pp. 847-864. 

Lewis B. Parnell. 

KABIR, KABIRPANTHIS.— I. Lifeof Kabir. 
— Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished iu N. India about A.l>. 1440 to 1518. 
His origin is uncertain, and is the subject of 
various legends current among his followers. 
According to one account, his mother was a virgin 
widow, the daughter of a Brahman. She accom- 
panied her father, who was a follower of Ramanand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide. Bamanand, while blessing her, 
offered her the usual wish that she might conceive 
a son, not knowing her state of widowhood. The 
sequel is variously reported. It was impossible to 
recall the blessing ; but, while one version states 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should he miraculously born from 
his mother’s hand. All stories agree that the 
child was brought w by a weaver named Niru 
and his wife Nima. The Kabirpanthis, or followers 
of Kabir, assert that the infant was an incarnation 
found by Nima floating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are current regarding 
Kabir’s wife (Loi), son (Kamal), and daughter 
(Kamaliya), ail of whom are said to have had a 
miraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 
preached and worked as a weaver in the neigh- 
bourhood of Benares. Owing to his teachings he 
was an object of dislike both to Hindus and to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that he was de- 
nounced to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brahmans decried him as an 
associate with a woman of ill-fame and with Bae 
Das, another religious teacher who was a Chamar, 
or leather-worker, despised for his low position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
dispute at once arose as to the disposal of his 
remains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the former desiring to cremate 
and the latter to bury them. While they wrangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and hade them raise the 
cloth which covered the corpse. When this was 
done, it was found that the body had vanished, 
but a heap of flowers occupied its place. Half of 
these were burnt after the Hindu custom at a spot 
now known as Kabir Chaura iu Benares, and the 
rest were buried at Maghar, which became the 
headquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect, A tomb was built there which was subse- 
quently repaired about 1567 by a Muhammadan 
ofiSeer of the Mughal army. 

2 . Influence and doctrine.— In the religious 
history of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
importance. He was almost certainly a disciple 
of Bamanand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
school of thought. His teaching was the* first 
important introduction of these tenets in N. India. 
But he was also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
who tried to affect both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. And, while his followers are still 
numerous,^ the effects of his teaching are rendered 
still more important by the fact that it was one of 
the main sources drawn on by Ninak Shah, the 
founder of the Sikh religion. In explanation of 
Kabir’s constant references to Islam, J. Malcolm 
{Asiat, Researches^ xi. [1810] 267) described him as a 
Muhammadan and a Sufi — statements which were 
hotly contested by H.* H. Wilson {Religious Sects 

1 At the census of 1901 the number returned was 843,171 in 
the Oentral ProTinces, United Provinces, Central Indm, and 
Bombay. The number Is certainly understated. 
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of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). G. H. 
Westcott of Lucknow, the most recent writer on 
the sect, is of opinion that Kahir was certainly a 
Muhammadan, and that he had at least some 
knowledge of Stifi teaching {Kahir and the Kahir 
Fanth, p. 37). Kahir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as has been done in so 
many movenients of reform. ^ He acknowledged 
no caste distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. As an unlettered 
man of low origin, he probably had no deep 
acquaintance with the last. The Hindu theogony 
was ruthlessly condemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the foundation of the teaching ; but, 
although the name of Earn is used, it Is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
rneant. Salvation is to be gained, not by acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or by good works, but by faith 
{bhakti [cf . art. Bhaktx-marga]). 

In its essence the teaching is thus another 
instance of the revolt of simple minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mysteij, and confusing 
complications of thought with which Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desired circum- 
cision, He would have sent men circumcised into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becomes a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to women ? Of 
what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting 
your heads, performing ablution, and bowing in 
^mples, when, while you mutter your prayers, or 
journey to Mecca ana Medina, deceitfmness is in 
your heart? If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
becomes a Brahman, what do women wear ? The 
God of all religions is the same. To *AlI and 
Earn we owe our existence, and should therefore 
show similar tenderness to all that live. The city 
of Hara (another name of Bam) is to the east, ana 
that of ’All to the west ; but explore your own 
hearts, for there are both Bam and Karim (a name 
of God). The worship of many gods is wrong. 
Maya (‘delusion’ i see art. MayA) created them, 
and, as they have sprung from sin, so are they the 
cause of sin in others. In the search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has himself learned to 
know God, And a teacher should not be accepted, 
as the Brahman is by the Hindu, without Being 
tested. When the master is blind, what is to 
become of the scholar? When the blind leads the 
blind, both will fall into the well. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar is unapt. It is blowing 
through a bamboo to teach wisdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, but must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of &ahda, the Word, and this teach- 
ing is one of the most striking of the many 
parallels between Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. In orthodox Hindu thought loiowledge 
can be attained by perception and inference. The 
Vai^nava teachers added Sahdat which includes 
both divine inspiration and the word of the teacher. 
There are many words, and there is a great differ- 
ence between them. Accept the true Word. If 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate 
the Word, Without finding the gateway of the 
Word, man will ever he astray. Without the 
Word the odstras are blind. There are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kabir says, 
‘I am a lover of the Word which has shown me 
the unseen (God).^ It would appear probable that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and heU, 
but regarded these names as symbolic of happiness 
and misery in this world. Transmigration was 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modem Kabir- 
antlus, however, believe that the soul enters 
eaven or hell between successive periods of re- 
birth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through- 
out K, India thousands of rhyming couplets are 
current which are ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of hymns, odes, and doctrinal or argu- 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson gives a list 
of 20 works included in the K?ids Grantha, or 
Book par excellence, at Kabir Chaura, but Westcott 
has obtained references to 82 in addition to eight 
of those mentioned by Wilson. The great majority 
are still in manuscript only. It is probable that 
the first collection of Kaolr’s sayings was not 
compiled earlier than 60 years after his death. Of 
most authority is the Bijak (literally ‘ invoice- or 
account-book ’), which has been printed with com- 
mentaries. It was compiled by Bhago Das, one of 
Kabir’s immediate disciples, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of poems referred to above. 
A number of sayings attributed to Kabir are 
included in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 142-316). 

3 . The Kabirpanthis.— The community has not 
escaped sectarian division. As already mentioned, 
Maghar is the headquarters of the Muhammadan 
followers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. The latter recognize two main divisions. 
The Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
the main establishment at Benares, and one version 
dates the appointment of the first Hindu mahant 
(‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. But a 
second establishment exists m Chattisgarh in the 
Central Provinces, founded by Dharm Das, a 
Bania who is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so many 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive- 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modem Kabirpanthis prefer that members of the 
unclean castes should join other sects, and should 
not wear the rosary of wooden beads which marks 
their own members. Members of the twice-bora 
castes in addition wear the/aneo, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A woman may also wear the 
rosary, but not before marriage, and she may 
not become a disciple of her husband’s spiritual 
guide, for disciples of the same teacher are 
regarded as brother and sister. An elaborate 
ceremony of initiation is performed, which includes 
the consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of the head mahant, representing the master, 
and a betel leaf. On the latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. It is called the 
parwdna, or passport, and is said to represent the 
body of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the communication of a secret mantra, 
or text. In the Dharm DSs section there 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
differ in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month a fast is 
observed, followed in the evening hy a relirious 
meal, at which a service is read, and an address 
delivered by a mahant, vrhile hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christiani^. When m extremis, the dying 
receive the holy water and betel leaf describe in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en- 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of two 
years. They are usually widows or the wives 
of men who nave joined the order. Branches of 
the community are ministered to by mahants 
who receive authority from the head mahant 
As a rule, at pr^ent the mahants are not men 
of great xeammg, though some are acquainted 
with Tulam DSs’s the Bmgmad- 

gUa, 
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LiTBftATiiRK.— The T^eat account of the sect is contained in 
G- H. Westcott, Rabir and the Kabir Panth^ Cawnpore, 
1907, which inchidca a bibliograph 3 % A curious comparison 
between the teaching of Kabir and Christianity was made by 
Pandit Waiji Bechar, a pastor of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in the Kaira district, Gujarat. His conclusions were 
published in a book called Kabir Charitra (Gujarati), Surat, 
1881- Reference must also be made to H. H. Wilson, RetigiouB 
Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 08-98, and especially to 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Reliiiion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 122-316. 
For a brief summary, see also R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^no>vism, 
j$mvwn, etc. (GIAP iii. 6), Straasburg, 1913, pp. 67-73. 

K. Burk. 

KACHARIS.—See Bouos. 

KACHH!,— An important agricultural tribe 
in N. India, an offshoot of the Kurmi. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 1,304,296, the major- 
ity of whom are found in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Central India, and the Central 
Provinces. Their name is usually derived from Skr. 
Icah^a^ ‘flank,’ ‘enclosure,’ or harsa^ ‘furrow’; 
but they claim connexion with the KachhwahiL sept 
of Rajputs, who assert totemic association with the 
tortoise [hachclihapci). The Kachhi are among the 
best agriculturists in IT, India, specially devoting 
themselves to the growth of the more valuable 
crops, such as vegetables, sugar-cane, and opium. 
Practically all are Hindus ; and, if they can be said 
to belong to any sect, they prefer the Sakta, and 
worship the goddess Uurgh I)evi, more especially 
in her form as Sitala, the smallpox goddess, whom 
they propitiate in March-April and June-July 
with offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money, 
which are received by the hximJixXr^ or potter-priest, 
who attends her shrine. Except when they make 
pilgrimages to the shrines of the greater gods, they 
pay little regard to the orthodox deities of the 
Hindu pantheon, and devote themselves to the cult 
of the group of minor local gods, who are supposed 
to protect them from trouble and cause the increase 
of their crops. Such in the United Provinces are 
HSgarsen, one of the deities controlling disease ; 
Chamar, who, if he be not propitiated with gifts of 
sweetmeats, incense, and red lead at the Holi and 
Hivali festivals, stops the milk of cows and buffa- 
loes ; Lai Mani, ‘red jewel,’ the household god, to 
whom cakes and sweetmeats are dedicated and 
subseq,uently eaten by the worshipper and bis 
family; and Bhtimiya, god of the soil, who is 
patron of the village and its people, the male 
partner of Bhartl MAta, Mother Earth. The 
malevolent deity most feared is Bisarl,^ ‘the poison- 
ous one’ (Skr. ‘poison’), who brings ophthal- 
mia on those who neglect her worship. It is 
believed that her priest can bring this disease on 
sinners by lighting a fire and throwing hot coals 
on her image. When a person is afflicted in this 
way, he lays aside seven cowrie-shells, a piece of 
turmeric, and some charcoal, as a mark of his vow 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
at Sankisa in the ParrukhabSd District, united 
Provinces- The pre.sentation of a silver coin here 
ensures immunity from the disease- People who 
are too poor to undertake this journey endeavour 
to appease the angry goddess by going a mile or so 
m the direction of her temple, and making an offer- 
ing in a field which must be beyond theooundary 
of the village in which they live- With this cult 
of the minor gods is combined that of local 
Muhammadan saints like Madar Sahib of Makan- 
pur, or that at the tomb of some martyr of the faith, 
as Shahid or Sayyid Hard. Among the Kachhi 
of the Deccan there are indications of a form of 
totemhm in the regard paid at marriages to the 
miardian of the union, which usually con- 

sists of an axe and leases of four species of the 
pcxed fig-troe and mango, which are tied to a post 
in the marriage 3mm At the houises of both bride 
and bridegroom. ; . ^ 


Litbraturb. — ^For the United Provinces : W. Crooke, TO, 
1896, iii. 81 ; for the Devak of the Deccan : B(f xviii. (1885) pt, 
i. p. 283 ; J. M. Campbell, Rotes o% the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1886, p. 8 ff. ; J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 276fE. W. CrOOKE. 

KACHINS.— See Burma- 

KAFIRS.-See Bantu. 

KAFIRISTAN.— Kafiristan, or ‘the land of 
the infidel,’ almost certainly is no longer correctly 
described by that epithet. Since it was visited by 
the present writer, who left the country in 1891, 
the Amir of Kabul is believed effectually to have 
conq[uered every one of its numerous tribes who 
were continuously engaged in internecine fighting. 
No doubt among the old people the ancient gods 
are worshipped secretly still; but the former 
picturesque ceremonial, the dancing, the feasting, 
the oratorical invocation of favourite deities, must 
have given place now to the austere rites of the 
religion of Islam, the self-righteousness, and the 
dignified authority of its priests. Fanaticism will 
be prevalent among the younger men, taken away, 
many of them, as boys to Kabul and returned as 
zealots of the new faith, and also among the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the converts, for naturally 
it is among the most recent recruits of any religion 
that, on the average, the highest enthusiasm pre- 
vails. There is little probability that the Kafirs 
will ever lapse back to paganism. Muhamma- 
danism has a singular attraction for Orientals, and, 
once accepted by a people, it rarely seems to lose 
its hold upon their consciences or its insistent in- 
fluence upon their outlook upon life, their manners, 
and their ways of thought. 

This country, Kafiristan, is pressed in between 
Afghanistan and Chitral, Badakhshan and the 
Kunar Valley. More exactly it is situated be- 
tween latitude 34° 30' and latitude 38°, and from 
about longitude 70° to longitude 71° 30'. It is one 
of the most difficult and intricate mountain places 
of the world, harsh, inhospitable, and full of peril, 
both from the physical dangers of crag, pre- 
cipice, and howling torrent, and because of its 
superfluity of lurking-places for robbers and 
assassins, in the great sombre forests or the 
menacing defiles ; every big rock, wall, bush, and 
ruin has to be watched suspiciously by the trav- 
eller and approached with wariness. The total 
extent of this isolated country, for long centuries 
an impregnable island of paganism, washed on all 
sides by an implacable sea of Muhammadanism, is 
probably not more than 6000 square miles. Noth- 
ing authoritatively definite is known about the 
history of the inhabitants. Obviously they are 
the descendants of many broken peoples. Prob- 
ably the upper and better featured classes repre- 
sent, in the main, certain ancient colonists of 
Eastern Afghanistan, tinctured very likely with 
Greek blood, who, refusing to accept IslS^m in the 
10th cent., were hurtled out by the fervid mission- 
ary swordsmen from pleasant cultivated lands into 
the blank and hopeless mountain country, where 
they fell upon more or less aboriginal folk, still 
represented, it would seem, in at least one desolate 
high valley, whom they conquered and slew or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative analysis of the Kafir tribes, especi- 
ally of those of the border valleys, is out of the 
question ; fine-shaped heads, fair skins, wise brows, 
are found almost exclusively among the chief and 
most powerful families of sept or tribe, but often 
even here there are to be found also the sloping 
forehead, the restless eye, the coarse features, the 
dark colouring of the slave, or, again, the strange 
birddike profile of the wild and fierce nondescript 
degenerate. Sometimes in the same family in the 
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Bash gul Valley one perceives the oddest dififerences miles beyond their own frontier. They stab 
between the children— a result no doubt of the the victims right and lefc as they sleep, and cut 
indifferent selection of polygamous wives and the off ears as trophies and as certiEicates of actual 
prevailing moral sexual laxity. The slow and deedsj then they race back to their own deep forests 
heavy-featured clansmen of a remote valley, parti- with a hue and cry of the whole countryside after 
culaiiy difficult of access, seem curiously like them. They are si)leiididly loyal to on© another, 
one another in form and feature ; that, however, and habitually perforin high acts of self-sacrifice 
may be merely the common illusion of a hurried for comrades m war. They are intensely quarrel- 
traveller, who is apt to identify the type while some among themselves. It is a sign of virility 
ignoring its variations. Usually the chief men to take up a quarrel at the instant. But, if 
and the priests are Aryan-looking, sometimes quarrelling is a manly virtue, peace-making is very 
remarkably so ; and it may be added, with some- sacred. Men, boys, and even dogs are separated 
thing approaching to certainty, that such a type at the first indication of a probable fight. Any 
never reveals itself among the poorer tribesmen one who will not help in stopping a village row 
or among the artisan, the field, or the domestic at any moment is looked upon as unworthy, 
slaves. Difficult as it is to generalize concerning Nothing resembling religious intolerance exists, 
a congeries of peoples such as constitute the Kafirs The men are extremely sociable, many possessing 
of to-day, especially those living near the Eastern a sense of quiet humour. Their badinage with 
borders of the country, it may be stated broadly women is, of course, obscene to our way of think- 
tbat in character they all display a curious lack ing, and their jokes have much of the same nature, 
of simplicity. With remarkable powers of secrecy but they are highly amused at ironical remarks, 
and tenacity, they can persevere remorselessly in and also at even the mildest attempt at repartee, 
an intrigue or a plot decided upon many years It is as natural for a Kafir to thieve as it is for him 
previously. Possibly their most prominent general to watch his flocks and herds. It is, in short, the 
peculiarities are an inordinate cupidity, an easily business of his life. Little children are trained 
aroused fierceness of jealousy, and a capacity for and encouraged to steal. The killing of an in- 
bitter, suicidal, inter-tribal hatred. They are ever dividual, merely as a human being, is looked 
ready to starve themselves for the sake of hoard- upon as a trivial affair except as tiie basis for 
ing. Blackmailing they look upon as a virtue: boasting and vainglory, unless indeed the slain 
it shows ability and forcefulness. A belief in the man happened to belong to the slayer’s tribe, when 
value of vague or pointed threats is deeply en- grave trouble, heavy compensation, or even the 
grained in their nature. A head-man, whose little driving out of the murderer into an outcasts’ 
son lay very ill, once declared with a menacing village of refuge would certainly follow. In the 

g esture against heaven that, if the child died, case also of the victim being a member of a neigh- 
e would turn Musalman, No one dreamt of bouring tribe, friendly at the time, serious corn- 
accusing him of blasphemy ; he was applauded for plications and difficulties would follow. In the 
his wisdom and energy. Kafirs are untruthful, opinion of an average tribesman, a fine, manly 
A plausible lie passes as the proof of a sagacious character, essentially a ‘ good ’ man, must be a 
intellectual man. Obviously they hold the belief, successful homicide. He must also be au active 
common to so many wild people, that the truth hill climber, one always ready to take up a 
merely because it is the truth must be harmful quarrel, and known to be of an amorous disposition, 
to a man. They are boastful and fond of admixa- If, besides possessing these popular qualities, he 
tion, which, added to a justifiable fear of the is an agile and untiring dancer at religious festi- 
physical power of majorities, gives a remarkable vals, a sure shot with bow and arrows or with the 
sanction to public opinion* Kafirs have no fear matchlock, and a sound quoit player, he combines 
of dying, although they cannot comprehend any- most of the characteristics of a really admirable 
one committing suicide. Melancholy is unknown, person ; but even with all these advantages he will 
They have a really wonderful sense of personal possess no real influence in his tribe unless he 
dignity ; at all the religious festivals and sacrifices either is wealthy himself or belongs to a family 
they strike the observer as equally cheerful and rich in flocks or herds, 

selr-respecting. In his own way a Kafir is a The Kafir religion is a debased form of idolatry, 
model of politeness. At once and gracefully he with a certain admixture of ancestor-worship and 
yields precedence to a superior and unaffectedly perhaps traces of fire-worship also. Gods and god- 
takes his own proper position. In spite of his desses are many in number, and in different villages 
avarice, which at times amounts almost to a and amon^ diuerent tribes hold varying positions 
disease, he is very hospitable. However grudg- in local estimation, Imra, the Creator, Moni (com- 
ingly he may be so, he dare not disobey the un- monly spoken of as * the Prophet’), Gish (the war- 
alterable laws on this subject. Eamily affection god), Bagishb, Dizane, Krumai, and Nirmali are 
is not very strong. Some of the tribes axe in the highly esteemed and popular everywhere. It^ is 
habit of selling little girls, sometimes even chil- nearly certain that the same god, goddess, or in- 
dr en nearly related to them, but as a rule it is feriordeityiscalledby a different name hy different 
the female offspring of their slaves that they tribes, but, even allowing for this, there are many 
dispose of in this way. Boys are rarely, if ever, of the ^odlings who must be entirely disregarded 
thus treated. Nevertheless, Kafirs are kindly in except m particular villages. The difficulty in 
family relationship. A man is fond of his old getting information from the Kafirs about their 
parents ; his delight in a son is remarkable. They beliefs is extreme, although they are more inclined 
are never rough or cruel to animals. There is no to open their hearts on such subjects to a Christian 
’ ’ fondness shown for dogs, which are em- than to a Muhammadan, for they consider that a 

S mainly for hunting ana as house-guards. Christian is in some sense a relation because he 
are treated as domestic pets ; but no reluc- also is always called opprobriously a Kafir hy the 
tance is ever shown to kill them for food. Bulls MusalmSn priests. A further difiSoulLy is this — 
and cows, accustomed to be handled gently, do the people know seemingly little with anything 
not require to be bound when sacrificed. One like precision about their own theology. An in- 
man takes; the animal by the horns, gently depress- qtdrer is constantly referred from one old man to 
ing the head, while a second, with the stroke of an another without final benefit. When it does not 
axe, divides the cervical spine. Kafirs are wonder- bore him, cross-examination, if at all prolonged or 
fdly brave. In little parties of two or three they minute, puts a Kafir to sleep, or he jumps up and 
penetrate stealthily into hostile villages many not infrequently rashes from his questioner, t*rob- 
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ably as a result of mixing on the frontiers of their 
coxintry with their MusalmHn neighbours, when 
at peace, and hearing their religion scorned, the 
Kaiirs, at any rate the younger portion, are in- 
clined to treat it cynically and with scepticism. 
Frequently two or three waggish youths will bur- 
lesque the ceremonies of their faith. But every- 
where the war-god^ Gish is popular and respected, 
and in his worship at least there is remarkable 
sincerity, even among the light-hearted younger 
men. The older people, though undoubtedly 
devout, seem to abandon their faitli without very 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presungel 
the atmosphere is more distinctly religious. Devils’ 
villages are continually met \yith. Old water- 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believed 
to have been constructed by god or goddess. Deep 
imprints of divine or daemonic hands are shown 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded, 
is an iron nillar thrust in the ground by Imra him- 
self, and likewise a sacred hole to look down which 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated to 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and the 
most famous temple in Kaliristan, also dedicated 
to Imra, is to be found in this valley. 

In Kafir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode of the gods, Michdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdesh, the region under the earth ; 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached through a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by Maramalik, a custodian created for that pur- 
pose by Imra, Once passed into Yurdesh, no one 
ever returns to the upper world. At death a 
man’s breath, liis soul—-the word shon has the 
double meaning — enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in dreams. 
The elect "wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesh termed Bisht, while the wicked are 
always burning in fire. Worship consists in be- 
having in a dignified and cheerful manner at the 
sacrifices of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, in dancing, in the singingof liymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairies as well as 
deities have to be propitiated by offerings. The 
most common form of profane swearing is ‘May 
the curse of Imra strike you I’ Besides gods and 
goddesses and inferior godlings, one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yush. The high 
priest of one of the Eastern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra is the Creator of all things in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of his mouth he endowed with life his ‘prophets* Moni, 
Gish, Sataram, and the rest ; but Diaane (a goddess; sprang into 
existence from his right breast. Bagisht alone among them all 
was horn after the manner of men. In addition. Imra also 
created seven daughters whose special province it is to watch 
over agriculture. As the time for sowing approaches goats are 
sacrificed in their honour. The fairies and the demons were 
created by Imra, hut the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Monl with divine permission nearly exter- 
minated them, 

Most of the religious stories, told by this high 
authority and others, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show- 
ing^ the mental position at which the Kafirs had 
arrived*— horses with swords concealed in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin chums, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches were seven families 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizaneand the roots Nixmali, another goddess. 
And there were narratives of Baba Adam and his 
wife,^ who with their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morping no single oohple under- 
stood the language of any other couple, imra then 
ordered them to set form and populate the rtole 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every- 
body loves the country of Kashmir, they obeyed 
the divine order. Monstrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed : they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god ; the blood of one of these fabu- 
lous reptiles forms a tarn pointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to frequently, but not more so than several other 
gods. At the religious festivals and funeral dances 
he receives three rounds of stamping and shuffling 
by the quaintly dressed performers, but without 
any of tlie enthusiasm which is infused into the 
exercises in honour of Gxsh, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 
goddess Krumai. Every village has its temples. 
These are also to be found on the roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are small, mostly about 5 ft. square, 
and perhaps 6 ft. high. The lower two-thirds con- 
sist of rubble masonry built bet-ween frames of 
axe-squared timbers. The top is almost entirely 
of wood with small windows in front, through 
which the idol or sacred stone can be seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
corners, upon which are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongueless bells, iron scull-pieces, and 
other trophies placed there in memory^ of some 
successful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabor- 
ately and prettily carved, Gish, the war-god, is 
the most devoutly admired of all the pantheon. 
To liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible compliment, while nothing can be in better 
taste than to call a woman ‘Gish Istri,’ i.e, ‘the 
wife of Gish.’ Gish killed fabulous numbers of 
enemies — Hazrat ' Ali, Ha^an and Hu§ain, in short, 
every famous Musalnifin the Kafirs ever heard of. 
Some Kaiirs even say that Gish’s earthly name was 
Yazid. The most popular of the goddesses is 
Dizane. Any one having a son born to him in 
the preceding year ofters a goat in sacrifice on the 
goddess’s annual festival day. Dizane protects 
the growing wheat crop; Nirmali, the Kafir Lucina, 
takes care of lying-in women and watches over 
children. The special retreats for women are 
under her peculiar protection. Krumai is a popu- 
lar goddess ; she lives high up on the great snoAv 
mountains, but is chiefly remarkable by reason 
of the comical dance in her honour, which in- 
variably ends the performances at the regular 
ceremonies after each of the chief gods has been 
danced to in turn. 

Litbraturb, — H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans^ 
London, 1S79; A. H. MacMahon, The Southern Borders of 
AfghanUiant do. 1897; G. S. Robertson, The Kdfirs of the 
Mindu-Kushi do. 1896; C, E. Tate, JHorthem AfghanistaUt 
Edinburgh, 1888. GeORGE SCOTT RoBERTSOJN*. 

KAHAR (Skr. sTcandkakara, ‘one who carries 
loads on his shoulders A tribe of litter-bearers, 
cultivators, and labourers. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 1,838,698. In Bengal those who 
profess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
Siva and the or female element, the pro- 

portion of Vai^navas being very small. 

‘Members of the Rawdni sub-caste observe a peculiar worship 
in honour of Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon of 
Kirtik (October-November), when, accompanied by Brahmans, 
they proceed to a wood and make offerings of vegetables, fruits, 
and sweebuieata under an dmld tree (PhpUanthus ^nhlicaX but 
never sacrifice any animal. A feast is then given to the Brah- 
mans, after which the Kabks dine and drink spirite to excess. 
The entertainment of Brahmans on this day is accounted as 
meritorious as the gift of five cows on any other occasion. In 
addition to Ddk, Karte, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam Rij, Sokha, 
Sambhunith, and Btoi Thikur, whose worship is common 
throughout Behar, the caste pay special reverence to a deified 
Kahar called BAmubir, before whose effigy, rudely daubed in red 
and black paint, goats are sacrificed and betel leaves, sweet- 
meate, and various kinds of cakes offered at marriages, during 
harveirt rime aud when illness or disaster threatens the house- 
hold. As a rfile these rites are performed only hv the members 
of the famQy, who share the offerings among tiiemselves. In 
Bhagaipur, however, the Moithil or Kanaujia Brahmans, who 
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serve the caste as priests of the g^reater gods, are called in to 
sacrifice to DArauhir, and receive half of the offerings as their 
perquisite. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days 
set apart for the worship of Damubir * (Risley, TO, i. 372). 

In the United Provinces they are generally ortho- 
dox Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They offer to Bhairon, an impersona- 
tion of the male partner of the Earth-goddess, a 
goat, pulse cakes, and spirits j to Mahabir or 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahmanical 
cords, and garlands of flowers j to the Paiichon Pir 
(see Pachpiriyas) the offering is a kid and spirits. 
In Jhansi there is a curious combination of Hindu 
and Musalman usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the shrine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation {Jcalima), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, and the butcher 
cleans the carcass, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the water 
nut {Trapa hispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Silo man Baba 
and his brother Madho Baba ; when sowing melons, 
they add to these a third godiing, Gliatauriya Baba. 
All these deities have platforms erected on the 
banks of rivers and tanks, and are supposed to 
protect crops sown near such places. When they 
go out fishing or start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalti Kahar, a deceased worthy of the tribe. In 
the Deccan they are known as Bhoi and in Madras 
as Bestha. 

Literature.— H. H. Risley, TO , Calcutta, 1891, i. S70 ff. ; 
W. Crooke, TC^ do. 1S96, iii. 92 ff. ; NINQ ii. 86, 87 ; BG xvii. 
[1884] 168 fl, j E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Madras, 1909, 

i.2i8ff. W. Crooke. 

KAILAS, KAILASA (the name is probably of 
Tibetan origin). — A mountain in Tibet, lying IN. of 
the sacred lake Manasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft.— less than that of Gurla 
Mandhata (25,860 ft.), the peak which flanks the 
lake region on the south. It is generally identified 
by Hindus with Mount Meru, which by others is 
supposed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Ka^mir. The legends connected with 
this world-mountain cannot be given in detail. 

* On the summit of Meru,* according to Atkinson {EimaXayan 
Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 291 f., quoting the PurAnas), * is the city of 
Brahma, and, like filaments from the root of the lotus, numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with the self-moving cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 
I say, they dwell with their consorts. There resides Brahma, 
god of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the 
Vedas : the greatest of the great gods, also of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one's wishes ; thousands of 
great gods are in this beautiful court; there also dwell the 
Brahmayi^is.' 

KailSsa is especially the abode of ^iva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like thafc of a Hindu 
temple, with a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblance to the pballic symbol 
{ling a) t possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, the route 
of which is prescribed in the Hindu scriptures 
(Sh erring, Western Tibet, p. 49 f.). Hitherto the 
difficulty of the journey has prevented the assembly 
of large bodies of pilgrims ; but, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
up to the people of India, it will probably be more 
largely frequented [ib, p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Eollowers of both religions march 
solemnly round it, the length of the actual circuit 
being about 25 miles and the journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
GaurS-kund, the lake sacred to Gauri, 'the yellow, 
brilliant one,' the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

‘ As some persons measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and obhera are aged and accompanied by 
women, and others again linger on tne road, either for contem- 
plation or to baths in the joy waters of the Gauri-kun^ (though 
the ordlnarj^ pilgrim merely breaks the ice and puts a little of 


the water on his head), it Is easy to see that the time occupied 
by the journey varies very greath'. One and all condemn the 
record-breaker, who hurries round in as short a lime as possible, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious epithet of kki-kor, the 
man who runs round like a dog’ (tb. p. 279 f.). 

Literature.— The most recent account, with photographs, 
is that of C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland, London, 1906. For the Hindu legends of Meru see 
E. T. Atkinson, Eimalayan Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) 
284, 289 ff., 806, The Tibetan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A, Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 77 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

KALAM, — Kaldm (Hfc. ‘conversation') is ap- 
parently a translation of the Greek ScaXeKTiK'fi, used 
by Plato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics' is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with ipLariK'i^, of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed -as a synonym of 
kaldm. The two are sometimes coupled with 
falsafah, the Arabized form of the Greek 
The kaldm is sometimes paraphrased as ‘ Funda- 
mentals of Keligion’ {usul aidln), i.e. the study 
of the ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic cent. 
{MafCitih aVulum), deals with seven subjects: 
metaphysical technicalities ; the founders and dog- 
mas of Islamic sects ; Christian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewish technicalities and sects j the opinions 
of the philosophic schools; paganism; and the 
list of metaphysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in the 
kaldm is mainly theological controversy — between 
Muslims and members of other religious com- 
munities, philosophers^ and atheists, but also 
between Muslims of diflerenb sects. 

Before the end of the Prophet’s life he had dis- 
covered that religious controversies could he best 
settled by the sword; but during the Meccan 
period and the first years of the migration he had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fundamental 
questions had been posed. One of these concerned 
the freedom of the will, to which he could give 
only an evasive answer {Qnr'dn, vi. 149). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, he discouraged inquiries on 
such subjects among his followers, and the Qur’^En 
deprecates controversy with unbelievers. The 
arrangement, however, whereby he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-Muslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treaties with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the Muslim faith. On the 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam was an inevit- 
able consequence of the civil wars which broke out 
a quarter of a century after the Prophet’s death : 
when persons of acknowledged sanctity took oppos- 
ing sides in these campairas and compassed each 
other’s death, the relation between faith and works 
was forced to the front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scrutiny of the 
import to be assigned to other religious notions. 
Thus, before the end of the 1st cent. A.H. the 
Muslims had split into a number of mutually 
hostile sects. 

For the first century and a half of IslSLm the 
kaldm actually took the form of public contro- 
versy, theories being put forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the mosques, where they were 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the public 
debate may have been supplemented by contro- 
versial coiTespondence, of which we have what 
may be a genuine example in the letters of Hajdah 
ana Hfifi*, leaders of Knarijite sects, preserved in 
the Kdmil of Mubarrad. The public discussion 
continued long after the practice of composing 
books had become popular; so we read of the 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 3rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the ^ahirite 
school, and taking to the pen only because of 
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the personalities in which his opponent indulged. 
Keports of such discussions have, in one or two 
cases, reached us — e.g,, in the treatise Mulchtalif 
aUhadlth (Cairo, 1326) of Ibn Qutaibah (t 276 A.H. ). 
This author complains of the tenacity with which 
disputants adhered to their opinions, even when 
they had been decidedly nonplussed, excusing 
themselves on the ground that, if they allowed 
themselves to be convinced, they would have to be 
changing their views many times a day. As early 
as 125 A.H. we hear of a heresiarch being summoned 
to defend his theses in the presence of the Umayyad 
Khalif Hishamj he was nonplussed by the theo- 
logian employed to oppose him, and barbarously 
executed by the Khalif’s order. 

According to some authorities, the standard 
author on haldrti^ who had provided the material 
for all later writers, was AWl-Hudliail ab’Allaf 
of Ba§ra (t 226 A.H. ; see Yiiqut, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, London, 1913, vi. 74). His chief 
work was called *The Mve Fundamentals,’ and 
dealt with justice, monotheism, the promise, the 
threat, and tlie intermediate state ; the first refers 
to the freedom of the will, without which the 
punishment of unbelievers, etc., “would be unjust ; 
the second, to the creation of the Qur’an and of the 
divine attributes, since, if these were uncreate, 
there would be more than one God ,• the third and 
fourth, to the doctrine that the ultimate fate earned 
by man cannot be altered ; the fifth, to a theory 
that the Muslim criminal was something between 
a believer and an unbeliever. These doctrines 
certainly embraced most of the matter in contro- 
versy between Muslims, since, if a man earned 
his fate, there would be no intercession, and the 
Judgment Day, etc., would become superfluous. 
Though those who accepted these views or modi- 
fications of them (the Mu’tazilites) were only 
spasmodically in the ascendant, they had the 
reputation of being the ablest controversialists. ; 
AbuT-JJasan al-Asnari (t c. 324 A.H.), who is : 
supposed to have won the case for orthodoxy, i 
commenced as a Mu'tazilite, but (according to his 
biographer) was miraculously converted, and told 
to use the controversial ability which he had ac- 
quired to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, 
whom the orthodox had been allowing to gain the 
victory through unwillingness to debate or even 
* share a carpet* with them (see art. Al-Ash'arl 
vol. ii. p. 1111). 

The list of subjects treated by Abu’l-Hudhail 
keeps clear of politics, and indeed the name 
Mwtmil means ‘neutral,* possibly with this refer- 
ence ; but most of the Isitoic sects were political, 
whence the discussion of the lawful sovereignty 
could not easily be avoided j hence the question, 
‘Who is the best of mankind after Muhammad ?* 
usually figures in the lists of kaldm questions. 
Moreover, fresh theories on this subject were con- 
stantly being formulated, and in consequence new 
chapters of kaldm introduced. Although it was 
rarely safe under Islamic rule for any member of 
the dominant community to question such funda- 
mental notions as the two which form the Islamic 
creed and the infallibiUty of the Qur’an, there 
were sects which, unless misrepresented by our 
informants, went a long way in this direction. It 
was, therefore, desirable that there should be some 
recognized method of meeting those who suggested 
doubts on these subjects. Further, though pagan- 
ism had been extinguished in Arabia, the spread 
of Huriim conquest brought the followers of the 
Prophet into fresh contact with it, and in India it 
was even found necessary to grant it the toleration 
Tvhxch the code elsewhere excluded, Conditions 
both internal and external thus combined to keep 
religious controverlsy aliye, and encouraged specur 
lation on those very subjects frorii which the 


Prophet and his chief companions are likely to 
have kept clear. 

Of controversies with Jews, Christians, and 
Magians we have echoes rather than reports in the 
Zo^ogy of Jahi? (f 255 A.H.) and other works. 
For the reason mentioned above such controversy 
was not unaccompanied with danger, and the 
‘ unorthodox * appear to have been no more open- 
minded in these debates than the orthodox. 

A story is told of Abu’l-Hudhail which illustrates this. He 
heard that a Jew of Ba^ra had defeated the Muslim contro- 
versialists by getting them, on the authority of the Qur’an, to 
admit the mission of Moses, and then by virtue of this admission 
refuting the pretensions of Muljiammad. Ahu’l-Hudhail evaded 
this argument by accepting the mission of Moses only so far as 
he confirmed the claims of Muliammad. The Jew (according to 
the story) endeavoured to provoke Ahu’PHudhail into a personal 
assault, in order to win the sympathy of the audience ; we may 
well believe that he was actually assaulted by the audience and 
compelled to leave Basra (Abu>Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi [f 597 a.h.], 
Kii&h al’Adhhiyd, Cairo, 1300, p. 98;. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of such controversy 
caused many Muslim theologians to study, at any 
rate to a slight extent, the theology of the other 
communities, whence in the lists of works by 
leading Mutakallimtin (‘Dialecticians*) we find 
‘ Kefutations * of Christians, Jews, and pagans, or 
, accounts of these systems. Thus among the works 
of Aha Zaid of Balkh (t 322 A.H.) there was a 
treatise on ‘Beligious Codes,* and a ‘Befutation 
of the Worshippers of Idols.* Jahi? of Ba§ra, 
sometimes called the Chief of the Dialecticians, 
composed a ‘ Book of Idols * and a ‘ Befutation of 
the Christians.* Much of his Zoology is occupied 
with refutation of the Magians. 

The same lists ordinarily contain works dealing 
with the tenets of various Islamic sects ; among 
the works of Jafii? we find a ‘Befutation of the 
Anthropomorphists,’ accounts of the dogmas of the 
various branches of the Zaidis, ‘Befutation of 
the *Othmanis,* and a treatise on the difterence 
between the Zaidis and the Bafidah ; some of these 
treatises seem to have been objective in character. 
The familiar treatise by Shahrastani (f 548 A.H.) 
on ‘Sects and Beligious Opinions* gives an almost 
entirely objective account of the opinions ascribed 
to the chief sects and philosophers known to the 
author, whose statements have to be received with 
great caution. The treatise on the same subject 
by Ibn ECazm, about a century earlier, is, on the 
other hand, vehemently controversial. 

In the manual of the 4th cent, to which reference 
has been made there is a list of halam questions, 
which the author declares exhaustive, so far as 
the main subjects are concerned ; other questions 
are merely subsidiary or derivative. It runs as 
follows t 

(1) Proof that bodies had a beginning, and refutation of the 
atheists, who maintain the eternity of the world. (2) proof 
that the world has a creator, viz. Almighty God, and refutation 
of those who deny the divine attributes ; and that He is eternal, 
knowing, able, living, and that He Is one ; refutation of the 
Magians and Zindiks, who maintain two powers, and of the 
Christians, who maintain a Trinity, and of others who assert a 
plurality of creators ; proof that He does not resemble things, 
with refutation of the J'ews and other anthropomorphists; 
proof that He is not a body, as some of the Muslim anthropo- 
morphists assert; proof that He is essentially knowing, able, 
living. (3) Question whether God will or will not he seen. 
(4) Question whether His will is eternal or produced. (6) Ques- 
tion whetiher His word is create or uncreate. (6) Question 
whether the actions of men are created, %.e* produced by God 
or by themselves, (7) Question whether capability is prior to 
action or simultaneoiw Tirith it. (8) Question whether God wills 
immorality or not. (9) Question whether the unrepentant 
criminal is to remain in hell for ever, or whether he may be 
pitied and pardoned and taken to pamise. (101 proof of the 
reality of prophecy, against the Brahmans and others who deny 
it. (11) Proof of the mission of Muhammad, (12) Theory of 
the sovereignty, and to whom it properly belongs. 

In the unpublished treatise of ShahrastSni called 
NihStyat al lqddm fl 'ilm aLKalam a list is given 
of twenty subjects which form the material of the 
haldm j , 

(1) Proof that the world had a beginning. (2) Proof that ai 
things that exist had a beginning. (3) The umfcy of God. (i) 
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Refutation of anthropomorphism. (6) Refutation of those who 
deny the divine attributes. (0) On states (i.e. conditions of 
thiners), (7) Question whether the non-existent is or is not ‘a 
thing ’ ; on matter, and refutation of those who assert the ex- 
istence of matter without form. (8) Proof that the propositions 
connected with the divine attributes can be known. (9) Proof 
of the same with regard to the eternal attributes. (10; On the 
eternal knowledge in particular. (11) On the divine will. (12) 
Proof that the Creator speaks with an eternal speech. (13) 
Proof that the speech of the Creator is one. (14) Reality of 
human speech and psychic utterance. (16) Proof that the 
Creator is ‘hearing seeing.* (16) Proof of the intellectual 
admissibility and the scriptural attestation of the visibility of 
the Creator. (17) Meaning of the terms ‘commendable’ and 
* culpable* ; proof that the reason makes nothing incumbent on 
the Creator or on man before the revelation of a code, (18) 
Proof that the acts of the Creator are without purpose or cause ; 
refutation of the doctrine of utility (as applied to those acts) ; 
meaning of various terms, such as ‘ divine guidance,* * favour,’ 
etc. (16) Proof of the reality of the prophetic office, of the 
genuineness of miracles, and the infallibility of prophets, (20) 
Proof of the mission of Muhammad. 

Ifc will be found that these two lists cover nearly, 
though not quite, the same ground. Some of the 
questions were suggested by the civil wars (as we 
have seen) and their hearing on the interpretation 
of the Qur’an. Others may have arisen in the 
course of studying the Qur’an and endeavouring to 
reconcile its various utterances. It is noticeable 
that the chief sects of Islam arose before the end 
of the 1st cent, and so before the philosophy of 
Aristotle can have had much direct influence on 
Islamic speculation ; since, however, much of the 
thought of the philosopher had long before become 
the^ common property of the educated world, his 
indirect influence may have been considerable. 
Indeed, where in the Qur^an itself (vii. 10 f., xv. 
26-33, xxxviii. 71-77) Iblis (Satan) declines to bow 
down to Adam because Adam had been created of 
clay, whereas he (Ihlis) had been created of fire, 
the underlying proposition that fire is more honour- 
able than eartn is drawn from the Aristotelian 
hierarchy of the elements, though by no means 
directly from the de Ocelo, There is, nowever, no 
doubt that, when under the early Ahbasids the 
works of the philosopher began to be translated 
into Arabic, they found many earnest readers j and 
Ibn Qutaibali charges one sectarian, Muhammad b. 
al-Jahm al-BarmaM, with making Aristotle’s de 
Generatione et Corruptions serve as his Qui'Sn. 
Jay?, a contemporary of this personage, refers to 
the * author of the Logic* as a well-known writer, 
and speaks of persons who rely on the Meteorology ^ 
though he warns them against mistranslations and 
corruption of the text. The probability is that 
the decidedly Aristotelian clothing of some of the 
questions {eM. (7) in ShahrastSnfs list) is due to 
meir having been suggested to the Muslim thinkers 
by the study of the philosopher’s works ; and, as 
those works became better known, the scope of the 
kalcim had a tendency to enlarge, while ever in- 
creasing subtlety was displayed by the disputants. 
In some treatises most of the subjects dealt with 
in the Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics ate 
treated as haldm (e.y., tiie theories of time, space, 
and motion), and some even define the word haLdmi 
in the style of the Metaphysics, as * the science of 
Being qua Being.’ 

The extent to which the Muslim Jcaldm was 
influenced by Christian theological speculation 
cannot he easily determined. One question which 
at one time provided the shibboleth for the chief 
sects, whether the Qur’an was or was not created, 
^pears most easily explicable as an echo of the 
Christian controversy about the Spirit ‘neither 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding ’ j 
and, since the teachers of Greek philosophy were 
chiefly Christians, it is probable that Isf&m owes 
Christianity both the general idea of basing itself 
on the philosophy of Aristotle and some of the 
applications of that philosophy.. ,,It is, however, 
dear from the epitom^ whi& have come down to 
us of the IslEmio heresies that origipal speculation 


was carried on with considerable hardihood. 
Verjr few dialecticians ventured to abandon the 
Qur an altogether ; hut almost any doctrine could 
he read into it. 

The attitude adopted towards these studies by 
Islamic rulers varied very greatly. The early 
Abhasids, especially HarCin al-Iiaslud and Ma’niun, 
encouraged them both by organizing translations 
of philosophical works into Arabic and by inviting 
to their court persons who had acquired fame as 
theologians. But in 279 A.H., after the Islamic 
world had been rent by the controversy between 
the orthodox and the Mu'tazilites, the Klialif 
Mu’tamid forbade the sale in Baghdad of works 
dealing with kaldm, eristic, or philosophy. Since 
it was impossible to refute a heresy without stating 
it in some form and repeating the arguments 
whereby it was defended, probably this was the 
surest mode of preventing the spread of heresy ; 
and this motive was dominant when Mafemfid of 
Gbaznah (t 421 A.H.) ordered all works dealing 
with kalctm in the library at Kai to be burned. 
An author of the same period complains that his 
library (containing works on kalcim) had been 
burned by a prince who was nob ashamed to keep 
the works of Aristotle in his own (Yaqab, ii. 296, 
315). The historians notice other holocausts of 
tliis sort j in 556 a philosophical library was burned 
in Baghdad by public order ; it contained among 
other works the JtasdHl Ikhwdn al-§afd and the 
Shifd of Avicenna, both of them authorities on 
metaphysical theology. On the other hand, some 
eminent rulers held ‘ eristic assemblies * {majdlis 
jadal), wherein theological questions were freely 
discussed. 

LiTBRATtntE.— The wilful destruction to which allusion has 
been made accounts for the disappearance of much of this 
literature, which at one time existed in vast masses. Thus 
Abul-Husain RSwandi (t 246 A.H.) composed 114 works, and 
other Mutakallinran were little less voluminous. Probably the 
earliest work extant directly bearing on the subject is the 
Ibdnah of Abu’l-^Jasan al-Ash'ari (Hyderabad, 1321), which 
is mainly refutation of the Mu’tazilites, Though the riews of 
this author ultimately won the day, they experienced some set- 
backs, and for a time in the 6tb cent, of Isl6m his name was 
publicly cursed from the pulpits. Some contributions to meta- 
physical theology continued to be made even by peraons who in 
the main accepted his opinions!; the names of Abu ]p!3.tnid 
AsfarS’ini (t 406 a.e.) and’Abd al-Malik al-Juwaini(t 478 A.rr.>, 
called ‘ the Imam of the two sanctuaries,’ often meet us in works 
on this subject, which it became the fashion for Muslim jurists 
to epitomize. Al-GhazaK (t 506 a.h.) prefixes to his Atba'im 
(Cairo, 1328) a very brief epitome of the subject, which he had 
treated in a book of 116 pages called ahlqti^dd fCl-Viiqdd. 
^printed in Cairo o. A.n. 1910): this is about the length also of 
the Bafyr ahKaldm (‘ Sea of Kaiam,’ Cairo, 1829) by Abu’I- 
MuTn al-Nasafi (f 608 a.h.), A far better summary is fcbe 
treatise of Shahrastfim mentioned above, Another unpub- 
lished work, the 4r6n‘Cn of Fafchr al-din al-Rtri (f 606), is 
also highly instructive : this author has a great name as a 
Muslim theologian (see 1. Goldziher, ’Die Theologie desFakhr 
al-dln al-Rari^in mt XsUm, hi. 119123 212-44^ Great popn- 
larity was acquired by the TawdW al-Aimdr of Bai^fiwI (f 690), 
famous as a commentator on the Quri&n ; end still more by the 
Mawdgif of Adnd al-din al-Jji (t 766), which may be regarded 
as the standard treatise. The Muqaadamdt of Sanasf(t 896 
A,H.), translated into French by J. 0. Duoiant (Algiers, 1908), 
forms a good introduction to the subject, A more modern 
work, the *A2am Sh&mikh of b. Mahdl nl-MuqbaK 
(fllQS), is noticeable as attacking all the MutakaliimOn of 
former times with Impartiality; the positive parts of the 
work (published Cairo, 1828) seem far les« felicitous than the 
negative. The fullest account of the kaldm in a modem 
language is to be found in M. Horten, Spekulaiive und positive 
X'heologie des Jslam nach Bdzi (i$09 1) und tArs KrUih dureJt 
Tm im$ t), Leipzig, 1911 B, S. Margoliodth, 

KALEVALA,— The Kdlemla, the national epic 
of Finland, is imiqtie in literature. It is a poem 
in fifty runes or cantos, averaging nearly 500 lines 
each, compiled from popular songs by an industri- 
ous patriot. He pieced his acquisitions together 
to the best of his Judgment, wituout any essential 
alterations or padding, and with such success that 
Max Muller and many others have placed the 
KaUmda among the half-dozen great world-epi(«. 

There is practically no suggestion that the poem 
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is the worh of one author. Its component parts 
were produced by various singers at different 
periods ; but sporadic traces of apparent Christian 
influence help us to limit its youth if not its age. 
These bards were all inspired with a passionate 
love for their nation and with sympathy for the 
popular traditions, and they reflected the character 
and natural bent of the people as peaceable yet 
patriotic, practical yet superstitious, simplemiinded 
yet romantic. 

[i. Original materials. — The materials of the 
Kahvala consist not only of epic, but also of lyric 
and magic folk-poems. The fusion of the various 
types and themes— a process which, in many 
cases, had already been effected among the people 
themselves — was possible because the whole mass 
was of a single metrical form, the octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i. Tum epic These were composed 

partly among the Finns and partly among the 
jEsthonlans, although it was among the Karelians 
of Ingria (in the Government of St. Petersburg) in 
East Finland, and in districts lying beyond the 
borders of Finland (the Governments of Olonetz 
and Archangel) that the epics were moulded and 
linked together in such a way that they could be 
combined into an epic whole. These epic poems 
may be classified as (a) songs of heroes, (o) legends, 

(c) ballads of chivalry, {«:?) imaginative songs, and 
(e) songs of everyday life. 

(a) Songs of heroes. — ^These date from a period 
anterior to the official adoption of Christianity in 
the latter half of the 12th century. The names of 
the various heroes have in certain cases been con- 
nected with tliose of Scandinavian heroes, as, e.g., 
Kaleva (cf. Gaelic weold Finnum in Wldsi??) with 
Kylfing Skilling; Vetra (Vetrikka, from which 
comes veitikka, ‘rogue/ in the Kalemla) or Utra 
(from which perhaps TJntamo) with Vederas, Veder- 
g6atas in Beowulf; Osmusor Osmo with Osmund, 
Simundr ; Rego or Riiko with rikr ; Hexmandroinen 
with Hermanarik. Vuojolainen means ‘ the Goth- 
lander.* The name Aiiti or Ahvo, which, as de- 
noting the * water-dweller,* has been derived from 
ahva, * water/ is likewise a human name, to 
which axe attached epithets signifying dignity 
and strength. Even Vainamdinen, ‘dweller in 
the narrow sea,’ is to be interpreted, not as a 
divine name (as the present writer assumed in 
art. Finns [Ancient], vol, vi. p. 24^), but as a hero- 
name. The name of the smith, Ilmarinen, as con- 
nected with the sky-god Ilmarinen, was formed 
from that of a smith called Ismaro (tom Osmaro). 
To this group of songs belong also those of Jouka- 
moinen *the mighty* (?), Lemminkainen ‘the 
beloved * (t), and Kaukamoinen. 

These heroes are repre.sented as beautiful and 
strong, with long curling hair. They wear mantles 
of red or blue material, and always have a sword 
by tbeir side. They travel on horseback or by 
boat. They are rich in lands and gold, and possess 
slaves. They drink home-brewed Intoxicating ale, 
and seduce maidens, yet they are less eager for 
gold, ale, or women than lor feats of warlike 
prowess*^ 

The heroes, however, are also capable workers 
in field and meadow, and they are skilled black- 
smith^ Moreover, they are poets, singers, and 
musicians. As experts m magic and heeding they 
know how to fashion the magic runes. They are 


iQI. the words of Lemminkaiiien in Kahvala^ xii. 7i-106 : 
* But for home-brewed ale I csare not, 

Eather would I drink stream- water 
From the end of tarrj rudder. 

Noui^ht I care for home-stored treasures : 

One mark won by far is better,* 


Of. also (XXX. 1-106) the fine lament of his ship of war. and hh 
commdes eager readiness to follow hhh, though that comrade 
had but recently married » young wife. ? 


! designated kings, holy ones, and gods. In popular 
usage some of their names still survive as designa- 
^ tions of individuals belonging to a former race of 
I heroes, and also as names of stars (cf. K. Krohn, 

! ‘ Kaleva und seine Sippe * in J ournal Soc. Finno- 
ougr. XXX. [1914] 35). 

(d) Legendary poems. — These consist mainly of 
stories about Christ, and tom them the Russo- 
Karelian popular poets in the Government of Arch- 
angel had compiled a legendary epic, ‘ The Cycle 
of the Creator* (J. and K. Krohn, Kantelettaren 
tnthimuhsicL [‘ Investigations of Kanteletar *], Hel- 
singfors, 1900-01, iii.). An important element in 
the Sampo myth of the Kalemla is the beautiful 
legend narrating the deliverance of the sun, which 
was brought by the Saviour from Pohjola, ‘ realm 
of the North* {i.e. hell), and set in a tree of gold — 
first of all among the lower branches, whence he 
shone only upon the rich and the wise, and then 
among the higher branches, from which he gave 
light to all without distinction. The song of 
Leniminkhinen’s death is the same version of 
Christ’s death which is reproduced in the Icelandic 
myth of Balder {Finn.-ugr. Forsc/i. v. [1905] 83- 
138). Part of the account of Vainamoinen’s voyage 
belonged originally to a legend telling of the storm 
on the Lake of Gennesaret — a legend which also 
underlies the story of Thor and the Midgard serpent 
{ib. vii. [1907] IfiT-lSO). The dreadful rush of blood 
from the wound in Vainamoinen’s^ knee is taken 
from the narrative of the blood which flowed from 
Christ upon the Cross, and Vainamfiinen’s journey 
to Tuonela is simply a transcript of Christ’s descent 
to Hades. The story of Henry of England, the 
apostle of Finland, is, however, of purely Finnish 
origin. 

[o) Ballads of chivalry. — These date from medi- 
aeval times, and are mainly of Scandinavian origin. 
To this class belongs the song of Kullervo’s (origin- 
ally Turo’s) sister in the Kalevala (Grundtvlg, no. 
338, Hr. Truelses Dotre ; Child, ^ no. 14, Babylon). 
The song of livana Kojosenpoika was composed 
in In^ia on tbe model of a Russian hylin by 
Ivan Godinovi5 ; and to it corresponds the story of 
the second wooing of Ilmarinen in the Kalevala. 

‘ Elina’s Death,’ the greatest Finnish ballad of real 
dramatic power, is, however, a genuinely Finnish 
folk-poem, 

{d) Imaginative poems. — This class consists of 
poems ostensibly but not really mythical, such as 
those telling of the process of creation from birds* 
eggs, of the giant oak, of the huge ox, and of the 
courtship of the heavenly bodies. The genuinely 
mythical song of SampsS. Pellervoinen (cf. art. 
Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 25») is a ritual ipoem. 

(e) Narrative poems of everyday Zi/e,— These are 
chiefly about wives and maidens. 

ii. iridic? —This class is now represented 
in West Finland only by lullabies, nursery rhymes, 
and pastoral songs. These songs, as yet only 
slightly investigated, arose maimy in Esthonia, 
thence finding their way through Ingria to Finnish 
and Russian Karelia, though it is probable enough 
that some of them took shape among the Eastern 
Finns themselves. The most impor&nt sub-group 
is that of the marriage-songs. 

iii. Magic poems. — These were versified in 
West Finland from the Christian spells of the 
Scandinavians, and in East Finland were further 
elaborated and embellished with additions from 
the epic poems. The Christian appellations of the 
characters involved are in some cases retained ; in 
others they are superseded by heathen desi^a- 
tions, and in still larger numbers are transformed 
into names apparently heathen. The later Finnish 
mythology is de^t with in Suomensuvun usJconnot, 
L Suomalaisten runojen uskonto (‘The Religions 
of the Finnish Race,* i. ‘The Religion of the 
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Finnish Poems’), the first part of which has just 
appeared (Borgo, 1914). Of these originally Chris- 
tian names occurring in the Kalevala^ a few may be 
mentioned as examples : 

Mielikki, the goddess of the forest, is formed from mieluUa^ 

‘ pleasant/ an epithet of St. Anne (Annikki) ; her other name, 
Mimerkki, is a corruption of Tmmerkki, Himmerki (Swed. 
Himrmlrike, ‘ kingdom of heaven ’) ; Kuippana (also Kuihtana, 
Kuitua, and Huitua), the name of the forest-god, is a folk- 
etymological derivative from Hubertus, the tutelary saint of the 
hunter. Ilmatar, ‘the air maiden,’ Luonnotar, ‘the nature 
maiden,* and Suvetar or Etelatar, * the daughter of the South,* 
are all epithets of the Virgin Marj", as is also Kivutar, ‘ maiden 
of sorrows/ on the Kipumaki, ‘the mount of sorrows* (i.e, 
Golgotha). K. KeoHN.] 

2 . Name^ and^ subject. — The word Kalevala 
{Kdlevitld) is derived from Kaleva, the progenitor 
of the Finnish heroes, and means ‘ the land of the 
heroes.’ Kaleva himself does not appear in the 
epic; bnt Kalevatar, his daughter, and Kale- 
valfiinen, his descendant, are mentioned. In the 
poem there are five main characters : Vainamdinen, 
the patriotic minstrel ; Ilmarinen, the magic smith ; 
Lemminkainen, the reckless adventurer ; Kullervo, 
a morose and violent slave ; and Louhi, the mistress 
of Pohjola, a crafty witch. 

Pohjola, the North country, is in the poem 
understood to he Lapland, or a dismal land to the 
north thereof; and Kalevala, of course, is Fin- 
land. Throughout the epic there is a continual 
conflict between the Finns and the Lapps, repre- 
senting the constant opposition between light and 
darkness, good and evil. The hero is always able 
to overcome an evil power if he can chant the 
origin of it, implying probably that we could 
exterminate evil if we only knew how or whence 
it came. The conflict is carried on by means of 
raa^c arts, which generally presuppose toil of some 
kind, thus suggesting that the best magic consists 
in industry, sMU, and perseverance. It is interest- 
ing to note how frequently humble instruments 
are enlisted for the attainment of great ends, and 
how high a moral tone pervades the epic from 
beginning to end. 

3 . Origin. — The Kalevala is unique in being the 
only example of a national epic compiled from 
songs actually existing among the people, inde- 
pendent of a larger national poem. The compiler, 
JElias Lonnrot, WLsited the most remote districts of 
his beloved land, industriously and carefully reap- 
ing and gleaning from aged singers and reciters 
such songs or fragments as they knew. His 
harvest was rich, and it has a literary charm abso- 
lutely unknown in comuilations, and only to be 
found in a work proceeaing from one, and that a 
more than usually gifted, author. 

Finnish literature proper is not ancient in the 
sense of having come down in parchment or print 
from former centuries. It is traditional, and was 
handed on from sire to son until about a century 
ago. Nearly all the traditional poetry is anony- 
mous and composed in uurhymed lines of eight 
syllables, in the versification with which Long- 
fellow has made us familiar in Hiawatha^ the idea 
of which was derived from the Kalevala* At first 
the versification of the translation seems cramped, 
but the reader is quickly undeceived; for the 
vigour and grace of the poetry compel his ad- 
miration. One of the distinctive features of this 
versification is parallelism, such as we find in 
some of the OT Psalms, the second line repeating 
the sense of the first, either in different words or 
giving a new shade of meaning. Many of the 
songs are rich in imagery and choice of language 
through this poetic form. The other features of 
this poetry are more common in other literatures; 
alliteration and assonance, for example, are freely 
ei^loyed. 

Lbnnrot has issued two collections in addition 
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to the Kalevala, These are Loitsurimoja^ ‘The 
Magic Songs of the Finnish People’ (Helsingfors, 
1880), consisting of some 900 incantations, invoca- 
tions, and other religious formulas, which help us 
to understand the superstitions and magic of the 
Finns ; and Kanteletar, ‘ The Daughter of the 
Harp’ (Lst ed., Helsingfors, 1840 [with variants], 
3rd^ ed., 1887), consisting of lyrics and ballad poetry 
which reveal the customs, habits, and life of the 
people in all their phases. 

As these traditional songs were collated, the 
students of literature noticed the frequency with 
which certain names and characters appearea ; and 
it gradually dawned on them that these frag- 
mentary incidents might belong to some complete 
tale. Efforts were, therefore, made to gather in 
from every quarter every song or verse in the 
Finnish tongue, and eventually, in 1835, Lonnrot 
published a collection of the episodes and verses 
that seemed to belong to an original epic, and to 
this compilation he gave the name Kahvala, He 
divided the work into 32 cantos or runes, the whole 
amounting to some 12,000 lines. But he was not 
satisfied; and he continued to gather material 
until, in 1849, he issued the Kalevala as we now 
have it, in 50 cantos, containing, in all, 22,793 
lines. LSnnrot alone is responsible for the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material. As the 
original fragments and songs, culled from many 
sources, have been carefully preserved, often in 
many variants, it is known tnat the compiler made 
only such trivial additions and alterations as were 
absolutely necessary to weld the fragments into 
a connected whole. Universal praise has been 
accorded to him for his self-restraint, his literary 
skill, and his loyalty to the unknown poets whose 
songs had survived until he rescued them from 
possible oblivion. 

4 . Scheme of the epic. — The great defect of 
the Kalevala as a work of art is its lack of unity 
and continuity. Much might be left out, and 
additional verses or even runes might be inserted, 
without attracting the attention or decreasing or 
increasing the interest. For this reason it is 
difficult to indicate in few words what the subject 
of the Kalevala really is. In the poem there are 
at least four main cycles of songs ; and, in addition, 
seven separate romances are woven into the epic. 
The four cycles axe: (a) the Sampo Songs, in 
which, inter alia^ find the Finnish conception 
of the Creation ; ( 6 ) the Vfiinamdinen songs, i,e, 
songs relating to the national hero, apart from the 
Sampo cycle ; (c) the Lemminkfiinen songs ; and 
(d ) the Kullervo cycle, Probably it would be right 
to say that the Sampo is the key to the KaUvala, 
For the story of the Sampo and its possession by 
the Finnish people— -the origin, the hiding, the 
quest, the rape, and the loss of the Sampo— is the 
central fact that makes the poem an epic ; and 
Ldnnrot himself says that, without the Sampo, the 
Kalevala would fall into a number of independent 
cycles having very little connexion with each other. 

5 . The Sampo cycle. — 

Ilmatar, the dawg:hter of the Air, tired of lofty solitude, 
descended to the surface of the waters, and was embraced hy 
the hoisterouB waves. She was tossed about for 700 years before 
she shaped the earth and could bring forth her son Vaitiamolnen, 
In due time this son cleared the land and sowed barley and 
other plants. He wooed a Lapland girl, Aino, but she would 
not marry him, and was drowned In escaping from hU ardour. 
His mother advised him to seek a bride m Pohjola, the North 
country ; and, as he was riding over the water on his magic 
steed, Aino’s brother shot at him and killed the horse. Vaind- 
mdlnen, however, was conveyed by an eagle to riie castle of 
Pohjola, whose mistress, Louhi, offered to give him her beautiful 
daughter if he would forge for her the Sampo, a magic mill, 
which could produce, on demand, either grain or salt or gold, 
the symbols of prosperity. VIdnamQinen himself couldT not 
make the mill, but he sent his younger brother Umarinen, by 
whose magic the task was accomplished and the Sampo given 
to Louhi. V^dmSinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkkinien in turn 
made love to Louhi *0 daughter, but she chose the handsome 
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smith, Ilmarinen, who made the Sampo. So loni? as the mapjio 
mill remained in Pohjola, the country prospered exc<iedingly. 
Kiillervo, having been ill-treated by Louni’s daughter^ II- 
marinen’a wife, killed her. Thereafter the three wooers set 
out on an expedition to Pohjola to recover the Sampo which 
liOuhi had hidden under a mountain and protected most 
cunningly. Eventually they overcame every difficulty, seized 
the Sampo, and escaped with it. But Louhi followed them, 
and in the struggle for supremacy the Sampo fell into the sea 
and was broken into fragments, some of which were cast upon 
the shore. Vainamoinen regained enough to ensure the 
pro3pedt3'’ of Kalevala ; but Louhi secured only a fragment, so 
small that it was of no benefit to her or Pohjola. 

This is the natural close to the epic j but the 
last canto of 620 lines has an interest of its own. 

6 - The Finnish Virgin Mary myth. — ^The liffcietli 
aud final canto of the Kalemla gives us the story 
of Marjatta. 

She was a damsel who was rarely beautiful, 

* And was always pure and holy. 

And was ever very modest.' 

One day on the mountains she swallowed a cranberry and so 
conceived. She was discarded her kindred and compelled to 
take refuge in the stable of Iliisi, the Evil One ; and there, 
warmed by the vapours of the fire-breathing steed, she found 
comfort ; 

* And a little boy was born her. 

And a sinless child was given, 

On the hay in horses' stable, 

On the hay in horses’ maTiger.' 

The child was spirited away whilst Marjatta slept. In her 
distress she sought him far and wide. The stars and the moon 
refused to reveal the hiding-place ; but the sun directed the 
mother to the spot where ho was concealed. The child grew in. 
beauty, increasing in strength and in wisdom and in favour 
with men, so that *A11 Suomi [hinlandj saw and wondered.' 
Marjatta sent for a priest to baptize him ; but he desired proof 
that the boy was no son of some black wizard. Vainamdinen, 
being appealed to, inquired into the matter, and suggested 
that, as the boy bad sprung from a berry, he ought to be 
cxijosed on the mountains. But the fortnight-old child spoke 
up for himself and reproved Vainiiradinen for his unrighteous 
judgment The priest immediately took the side of the boy, 
crossed him, and 

‘ Quick baptized the child with water, 

As the king of all Karelia 
And the lord of all the mighty.* 

Greatly ofivnded, 

‘ Then the aged Vainamdlnen 
Went upon his journey singing, 

Sailed away to loftier regions, 

To the land beneath the heavens,* 
leaving behind hia harp and his songs as a parting gift to his 
people. 

7 . Other cycles and separate romatices.-~In the 
course of the epic* there are many songs and episodes 
in which TainKmoinen, the Finnish national hero, 
appears, and in which national customs and habits 
are delineated with minuteness and vigour. 

The Lemminkhinen songs set forth the misad- 
ventures of this reckless adventurer. Time after 
time he escapes disaster or death by his own magic 
skill or that of his mother, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

The Kullervo cycle has hardly any connexion 
with the main subject of the KaUmla ; and these 
songs with one peculiarly sad episode, are intro- 
duced because KuUervo killed Ilmarinen’s wife. 

The separate romances include the strange and 
moving tale of Aino, the fishing for the Malden of 
Velkmo, the wooing of the "Virgin of the Air, the 
Golden Maiden, the Son of Kojonen’s wooing, the 
deliverance of the sun and moon, and ^e story of 
Marjatta, already described. 
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1844, and K. Collan, do. 18fi4-G8, in French by L. Le Due, 
Paris, 1846 and 1868, in German by A. Schiefner, Helsingfors, 
1852, and H. Paul, do. 1885--86, in Hungarian by F. Bama, 
Pesth, 1871, and B. Vikar, do. 1909, in Russian by L. P. 
Bjelskij, St. Petersburg, 18S9, in Italian by T. Cocchi, Oltta 
di Castella, 1909, P. E. Pavolini, Milan, 1910, and F. di 
Silvestre-Falconieri, do. 1010, in Esthonian by M. I. Eisen, 
Dorpat, 1891 and 1893, in Bohemian byj. Holefiek, Prague, 
1894-95, and in English by J, M. Crawford, New York, 1888, 
and W. F. Kirby, London, 1907. C. J. Billson, The Popular 
Poetry of^ the Pinm^ London, 1900, is a brief and excellent 
introduction to the epic. The best known (but already out of 
date) work on the subject is Domenico Comparetti, Der 
Kalewalai Halle, 1892, Eng. tr. by I. M. Anderton, The 
Traditional Poetry of the 'Finns, London, 1898 (with intro- 
duction by A. Lang). J. BEVERIDGE. 

KALIGHAT. — KS-llghafc {Kdl% a form of BurgS. 
and ghat, Skr. ghaita, Beng. Hind, ghat, 
‘ a flight of steps for bathing and other purposes 
on a river bank ’), where the most sacred temple 
of the Indian goddess Kali is situated, is now a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Tolly’s Nullah, 
earlier Gahgasa^ar Nullah, the tidal water-course 
from the Hugli upon which the temple stands, 
represents the ancient course of the sacred river 
Ganges. It is still termed the Ganges, and revered 
as such by the pilgrims and worshippers at Kali- 
ghat, The modern name Tolly’s Nullah merely 
commemorates a Colonel Tolly who, in 1775, was 
at the expense of deepening the nullah, or water- 
course, The old course of the Ganges was dis- 
appearing, bnt now lives again as a cross-country 
canal. The name Kalighat itself signifies the 
ghdt, or steps, of Kali by which the worshippers 
from the temple descended to the stream for their 
ablutions. 

The original temple of KS-li stood within what 
is now the city of Calcutta, not in the suburb of 
Kalighaf), three miles farther south. The mytho- 
logical legend of its sanctity is now, however, 
quite rooted in the popular mind in connexion 
with the latter, not the former, place. 

Dak?a, father of Sati (a title of Burga or Kali, wife of the 
god MahAdeva or Siva), omits to invite Mahadeva to a great 
sacrificial gathering at his house, to which all the other gods 
are invited. Sati asks an explanation of the indignity, and her 
father adds insult to injury by calling her husband Mahadeva 
names. Unable to bear the humiliation, Sati causes her soul 
to leave her body. Then Mahadeva, furious at the news of 
Sati's death, sweeps down upon the scene, picks up Sati’a dead 
body from the ground, and dances madly about with it, 
threatening destruction to the whole world. Through Brahma 
the Creator, the gods succeed in inducing Vi§nu, the Pre- 
server. to save creation from the wrath of the terrible destroyer 
MahAdeva, mad with grief and drunk with loss. Vigpu flings 
his discus at the body of Sati in Mahadeva’s bands and breaks 
the body into fifty-one pieces, which fall to earth in various 
places. Every spot where a fragment falls becomes from that 
moment a holy spot full of the divine spirit of Sati Cal- 
cutta is one of toe fifty*one spots so consecrated, for toe little 
toe of the right foot of Sati fell upon its site (C&nsm ^ India, 
1.901, vn. i. lOalcuttal 6). 

Such ia the mythological explanation of the 
sanctity and repute of the place known at first as 
Kallk^etra, or the place of KSUi, and subsequently 
as Calcutta. Kalik|etra is mentioned m the 
Pithamala of the Nigamakalpa, wfiich may take 
us as far hack as the X2th century. 

Other forms of the legend are given by C. E. 
Wilson {Early Annals ^ the English in Bengal, 
i 129, note) and by W\ W. Hunter {Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i.)* Wilson also gives a 
different derivation for Calcutta, and Hunter would 
derive the name from Kalighat itself. 

When and how the Kali temple in Calcutta was 
superseded by that at Kalighat is not known, but 
by the year A.D. 1495 a Kfilighat was in existence 
separate from Calcutta, and as a place of worship, 
which apparently Calcutta had ceased to be (see 
Bipro-das, a Bengali poet, quoted by Wilson, op. 
dt ; see also W. Waard, Mindoos\ Madras, 1816, 
ii. 125ff.b 

According to tradition, it was during an earth- 
quake in the Xfith cent, that the Calcutta temple 
disappeared. Kali’s shrine was thereupon raised 
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at the Kallghat in the neighbourhood of her 
husband’s shrine in the adjoining suburb of Bha- 
wanipur. To Kalighat also, as has been said, the 
mythological account of the sanctity of the Calcutta 
shrine has now been transferred, with further local 
particulars added. In these additions we seem to 
see a ray of light cast upon the beginnings of the 
southern shrine. 

In the neighbourhood where the temple now stands, so the 
Kalighat legend runs, somewhere about the 16th cent, lived an 
ascetic, by name Jafigal Gir [‘ tenant o£ the jungle ' ?]. To him 
one night Kali herself revealed that one of the portions of her 
body had descended to earth there. Next day Jahgal Gir dug 
down at the spot, found ‘ the petrified toes,' and set them up 
for worship in a small wooden house (Wilson, i. 180). 

Jahgal Gir, a jungle devotee, the traditional 
founder of Kalighat about the 15th cent., was 
himself probably, as a historical fact, the first 
attraction to draw worshippers thither. The 
reverence for holy men is an attractive feature of 
Hinduism. 

Two centuries later than Bipro-das, in 1676, 
when Streynsham Master visited the Hugh on 
behalf of the East India Co., he referred in his 
description of the river to the shrine at Kalighat, 
and made no reference whatever to Calcutta, 
whose secular era had not yet dawned (Wilson, 
i. 54). Finally, by the middle of the 18th cent, 
the repute of Kalighat is apparent. Leading past 
the toAvn of Calcutta, upon the east, lay a great 
pilgrim thoroughfare to Kalighat, known as ‘ the 
Broad Road,’ now Bentinck bt. and Chowringhi 
Road. The Gahga Bhahti Tarahgvtil of about 
A.B. 1740 speaks of Kalighat as a wonderful place, 
where the worship * is celebrated with much pomp 
and sacrifice’ {Census of Indiat 1901, VII. i. 8 and 
11, note). The author of the Census Beport of 1901 
gives good grounds for believing that the shrine 
and the Tan trio rites associated with Kali-worship 
began to rise into prominence at the end of the 
16th cent., when the well-known Hindu general 
Man-singh ruled Bengal for the Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

The buildings within the temple enclosure ate 
not in themselves in any way distinctive or of 
architectural note. The features of Kalighat are 
the packed crowds of worshippers and the ^eat 
slaughter of young goats on the days of the annual 
celebrations of the Burga Puja and the Kali Pfija 
{puja = ‘ worship ’). Between seven and eight hun- 
dred goats are said to be sacrificed during the three 
days of the Burga Puja, The decapitation taking 
place within the temple enclosure, it becomes at 
such times a veritable shambles, muddy with 
trodden earth and blood. From the place of de- 
capitation the heads are carried to be piled up 
before the idol, and become thereafter temple 
perquisites, the worshipper carrying away the body 
with him to furnish the family feast. 

* In this [sacriflclng] there is no idea of effacing gnltt or 
making a vicarious offering lor sin ' (M, Monier- Williams, 
numism and Minduism*^ London, 1891, p* 26). 

The great mass of the crowd, too poor to offer a 
goat, press eagerly into the passage before the 
eastern door of the shrine to enjoy the opportunity 
of saluting the goddess as they pass and of casting 
their copper coin at her feet. 

Kalighat is of special interest to the student of 
religions as the chief scene of bloody sacrifices 
within India, probably in the whole world. Such 
sacrifices are associated with the worship of certain 
goddesses — Kali, the or Mothers, of Western, 

and the ammans^ or Mothers, of Southern India, 
and others. At Kalighat, probably up^ an abo- 
riginal basis, they illustrate the later sakta and 
Tantric aspects of Hinduism. 

The Burga Pilja, supposed to be a festival of the 
autumnal equjnox, fabs within the sixth Bengali 
month, Asvijx, beginning on the first day of the 


second quarter of the moon (the eighth day of the 
new moon between 15th Sept, and 15th Oct.). Of 
the three days, the second is the chief day at 
Kalighat. The date of the Kali Piija {kdla = black) 
is fixed by the darkest night, the night of no 
moon, of the seventh Bengali month, Kartik (the 
night of no moon between 16th Oct. and 15th 
Nov.). 

Lwaa^TuaE. — CaZcatta Beuiezo, vols. iil., xviii., xxxv. ; 
Indian Census Meports, 1901, Bengal and Calcutta j W. W. 
Hunter, Statistical Accmint of Bengal, i. (London, 1876) j lA 
ii. (1873) ; W. J, Wilkins, Modem Uinduim!^, Calcutta, 1900 ; 
C. R. Wilson, Barly Awncds of the English in Bengal, L 
(i:iOndon,ia96). JohN MORRISON. 

KALMIJKS.-~-See Mongols. 

KALWAR (Slcr. Imlyapdla, * a distiller,’ 

* spirituous liquor ’). — The tribe of distillers, liquor- 
sellers, and traders, the great majority claiming to 
be Hindus by religion, found in ail parts of India, 
but most numerous in Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 954,241. Like most 
of the trading classes of India, theKalwars, though 
probably including some non- Aryan elements, wish 
to rise in the social scale, and pose as orthodox 
Hindus, favouring in Bengal the Vaisnava cultua, 
which is usually adopted by the mercantile castes. 
But in Bengal they are still on their promotion, 
and, though they employ Brfihmans for their re- 
ligious and social rites, these are deemed to be of 
inferior rank in the priestly order. In the same 
province with the cultus of orthodox gods they 
combine the worship of various minor deities. 
Thus one sub-caste offers rice and milk to Sokhs 
on Mondays during the light half of SrEvan (July- 
August) ; goats and sweetmeats to Kali and Banda 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays ; sucking pigs and 
spirits to Goraiya on Tuesdays, Another sub- 
caste during the same period presents cakes and 
sweetmeats to the Pafichon Pir (see Pachpieiya) ; 
and another offers similar gifts to Barham Beo in 
August-Septemher and January-February. All 
these offerings are eaten by members of the wor- 
shipper’s family, except the sucking pigs, which, 
being lawful food only to the menial castes, axe 
buried after dedication. In the United Provinces 
the Kalwars seem to occupy a somewhat higher posi- 
tion than in Bengal, the Brahmans who serve them 
being received on an equality by their brethren. 
Here they combine the cult of the Mother-goddess 
Bur^a in the form of Kalika with that of lower 
deities like the Pafichon Pir, Fhtllmati, and the 
hero of cholera, Hardaur LalS. Madain, the god 
of spirituous liquor, though worshipped by me 
Kalwars when aistillation is going on, is more 
generally reverenced by the lower oaatesi like the 
Chamars or curriers, who axe addicted to drinking. 
These people regard an oath by Madain as more 
likely, if violated, to attract retribution than that 
by any other god in the pantheon. The Kalwars 
specially venerate the cmld tree {Fhyllanihm 
e7nMica) by feeding Brahmans and performing a 
fire sacrifice {horm) at its foot. They also revere 
the mm tree {Melia azidirackta) and the plpal 
{Ficus religiom), the former being regarded as the 
abode of the goddess BevI, to \mch women bow 
as they pass ; the latter os the home of Vasudeva 
(Ki:§na) and other gods. They fast on Sundays in 
honour of Sfiraj mrHyan, the sun-god, and pour 
spirit on the ground in honour of Saixi ox SfiyarS, 
who seems to be a form of the earth-goddess. 
Bach house has a family shrine at which the house- 
hold deities are worshipped. This rite is specially 
performed atdiildbirth, and the deity thus revered 
IS usually GhM Miyfin, one of the Pafichon Pir, 
whose symbol, an iron speax, is kept near his shrine. 
In the uentral Provinces the Kalirs, who are iden- 
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fcioal with the Kalwars, worship the deified bride- 
groom, Dulha Deo, who is said to have perished in 
a tragical way during his wedding rites (Crooke, 
1896, i. a-nfi a, goddess called Eatma, 

who is represented by a flat plate of gold or silver. 
Some, however, have advanced so far in the direc- 
tion of monotheism that they worship Bhagvan, 
‘the glorious, prosperous one,’ who is recognized 
as the Supreme Being. They also practise the cult 
of deceased ancestors hy worshipping at the Holi, 
or spring festival, Bahadur ICalariya and his son 
Susan Chabari, who were said to he successful dis- 
tillers, and the ruins of their factories are still 
pointed out. The assertion that the Halbas of 
Central India worship a pantheon of glorified dis- 
tillers lacks confirmation. 

liiTBRATURB.— H. H. Risley. TO, Oaloutta, 1891, i. 886 ; W. 
Crooke, TC, do. 1896, iii. lllff. ; for the Central Provinces, Tlit 
CeifUr<tX Provinc6» Qazette&r, 1870, introd. cxxi; JASB Iviii. 
pt. i. 292, 297, W. CBOOKE. 


KANAKAMUNI. — Kanakarauni (Pali Kona- 
gamana), according to the tradition, was the second 
of the four Buddhas of the present age, his pre- 
decessor being Krakuchchhanda ( Pali Kaa^usandha) , 
and his successors Ka^yapa (Pali Kasaapa) and 
Sakyamuni himself. Of these the first three are 
said to have been bom in the neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu ), the birthplace or Gautama, in 
the Nepalese tard^L In the Bnadrakalpa, the time 
of Kanakamuni, men lived to the age of 40,000 
years. Interest attaches to him, more than to the 
other predecessors of Gautama Buddha, on account 
of the discovery in the year 1899, in the course of 
a tour of archeeological exploration undertaken 
on the border country of India and Nepal, of the 
pillar erected by the Emperor A^oka in honour of 
Kanakamuni and in commemoration of his visit 
to the place where the sage was believed to have 
been born. 

The Chinese pilmms Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang 
both in turn visited the birthplace of Kanakamuni, 
and have recorded in a few words their journey 
thither and the condition of the buildings and site. 
Fa-Hian states that the town where Kanakamuni 
was bom was less than a yojana north of the birth- 

E lace of his predecessor Bjrakuchchhanda, the 
liter place being twelve yojmm south-east of 
Sravasti. There was a but no mention is 

made of the pillar.^ The narrative of Hiuen 
Tsiang is as follows : 


**To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanija Buddha, 
going about 86 Zi, we come to an old capital (or, great city) in 
which there is a sftlpa. This la to commemorate the spot where 
. . . Kanakamuni Buddha was born. 

To the north-east of the city.^not far, is a aiiXpa; it was here, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stupa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on 
the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is inscribed a record 
of the event® connected with his NirptSm ; this was built by 
A46ka-raja.’a 


The ^old town’ where Krakuchchhanda was 
bom is stated to have been about fifty li south of 
Kapilavastu. In his time human life was pro- 
longed to 60,000 years. 

Of the stupa of Kanakamuni, with relics seen 
W the Chinese monks, no trace apparently exists. 
The broken parts of the pillar were found lying 
on the western bank of a large tank, the Nigliva 
Sagar, south of and about a mile from the village 
of NiglJva, not far from the spot where the pillar 
erects by Aioka in commemoration of his visit to 
Gautama^ birthplace was discovered. The tank 
is now almost dry. The pillar is broken, but the 
total length of the two fragments stiU in existence 
is stated to be about 25 feet. The capital also has 


J FVHiftU, JRscQr^ qf JBaddhistic Kingdoms, ch. acxl (fee, J. 
Iieg^, Oxford, X8^, p. 6i)- , 

/S. BeaO, Buddhist Keogrds qf m Western World, boudom 
1906, il. 19. ’ 


disappeared, and with it the lion surmounting the 
pillar, to which Hiuen Tsiang refers. There is, 
moreover, no trace of the inscription of which the 
pilgrim speaks, hut four short lines of Tibetan 
script record a date and the so-called Buddhist 
creed Om mani padme hum. The more ancient 
inscription of Asoka is imperfect ; the pillar itself 
also has been removed from its original position, 
and now lies at the top and bottom of the high 
embankment of the tank. 

The inscription is in four lines on the lower 
broken part of the pillar, which together cover 15 
or 16 inches in the lieight of the stone. The 
rendering is as follows : 

* His Majesty King Piyadasi [i.e. A^oka] in the fifteenth year 
of his reign enlarged for the second time the stupa of Buddha 
Konakamana, and (in the twenty-first year) of his reign, having 
come in person, he did reverence, and set up (a stone pillar)/ ^ 

The approximate position of the pillar is lat. 
27“ 40^ ISL, long. 82® 10' E.2 

Of the numerous Buddhas whose names are 
recorded in the Buddhist books as predecessors 
of Gautama it would seem therefore historically 
probable that a real basis of fact underlies the 
name and personality of Kanakamuni ; and also of 
liis successor Kasyapa. Nothing more, however, 
is known of him. 

Litbratubb.— The available authorities are cited in the foot- 
notes. A. S. Gedek. 

KANAUJ (Skr. kanyd-^Jcnhja, ‘the crooked 
: maiden,’ in allusion to a legend of the hundred 
daughters of Ku^anabha, king of the city, who 
were rendered deformed by the ascetic Vayu 
because they refused to comply with his licentious 
desires [JRaTndyana, L 32]).— A famous ancient city 
in the Farrukhabad District of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27“ 3' N. ; long. 
79® 66' E. It has been identified with the Kano- 
giza of Ptolemy, but this is disputed (J. W. 
HcCrindle, Anctent India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1886, pp. 134, 2271; V. A. Smith, 
JEAS, 1908, p. 766). It was an important seat 
of Buddhism, as ^pears from the account by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist 
Eecord!^, London, 1906, i. 206 ff.); but later, under the 
Gupta dynasty, it became a centre of Brahmanicai 
Hinduism, Its last king, J ai Chand, was defeated by 
Muhammad Ghon, A.D. 1194 (Smith, Zoc. cit, 765 ff., 
Early Mist, of India?, Oxford, 1914, p. 385 ff.). 
As the capital of the ^eat monarch B!ar§a (A.D. 
606-645), and a centre of the two chief religions 
of N. India, it must have contained numerous 
^ religious buildings ; but of these nothing now 
remains above the surface. Out of the materials 
of some of them the fine Jami’ Masjid, or cathedral 
I mosque, was built in A,D. 1406 by Ibrahim Shah 
I of Jauupur ; but the site is still called Sita-ki 
I Basoi, ‘ the kitchen of Sita,’ the heroine of the 
Bdmdyaij^a epic. There are many tombs of Mu- 
hammadan saints, the most important being those 
of Makhdtm JahEniya, Makhdixm Akhai Jamshid, 

I and Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi, famous 
j religious teachers who flourished in the reigns of 
I Sh^ JahEn and Aurangzlb. Other names for 
the city were KuiSasthala, Kau4a, Gadhipura, and 
Mahodaya (C. Lassen, Ind. AUerthumshande, 
[Leipzig, 1867] 1571). 

Lixkratueb. — B esides i^uthorities quoted in the art see IGl 
xiv. [1908] 870 A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and 
Insoriptiom, N,W, Prov, and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 78fif. 

. W. Crooke. 

KANCHlPtJRAM (Conjeeveram). — A city in 
the Chingieput District, lying about 46 miles 
W.S.W. Si Madras. 

1 V. A Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p, 140. 

* F. 0. Mukberji, Meport on a Tour of Kxploration of the 
AntiquiUes in the Tarai, Mepal, the Region of Kapilavastu, 
during February and Marsh 1899, Oalcufeta, 1901, pp. 80, 66, 
and p], xvi. 
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1. Name. —In Tamil literature the most usual 
form of the name is Kachchi, with or without a 
suffix signifying * place,’ and this is probably the 
original name. Kegaxding its dexivatiou nothing 
is known. The name Kailchi is probably a Sans- 
kritized form of the Tamil name, the form Kan chi, 
which is also found, being perhaps a connecting 
link hetween the two. The attempt to connect it 
with M^h (‘to shine’) is fanciful. To Kahchi 
the suffix^wm?n( ‘place’) came to be added. Among 
Europeans this was corrupted into Conjeveram or 
Conjeeveram. The older forms, however, are still 
used by the people and by Indian historical writers. 

2. Significance. — Kanchi is included by oaivas 
and Vaisnavas alike among the seven cities in all 
India which are regarded as most sacred. How it 
first came to be so regarded we cannot tell, but 
that its fame as a sacred city goes back to ancient 
times is certain. The oldest buildings date from 
the 7th cent, of our era, but the place was famous 
at least eight hundred years earlier. As a home 
of learning its name has been known for nearly two 
thousand years. The city is of special interest to 
the student of architecture. In the oldest temples 
we can study to great advantage the transition from 
Buddhist to Hindu architecture, and mark the 
beginning of the Bravidian style (see Aechi- 
TECTITRE AND Art [Hindu]), while in some of the 
temples we can trace the slow evolution of that 
style through the centuries, until it culminates in 
the huge structures that astonish the visitor. To 
the student of religion, too, the city gives a unique 
opportunity. Almost every religious movement 
that has anected the South for two thousand years 
and more has been connected in some with 
Ksfichi and has left visible traces of its influence. 
One has the feeling that, if its story could be fully 
unravelled, much would be added to our knowledge 
of the history of South Indian religion. The epi- 
graphical records are unusually numerous, and 
much valuable work has been done, especially 
during the last thirty years. But much remains 
to he done, and many problems remain unsolved. 
All that is possible in the following sketch is to 
give the outline of the story, so fax as it has been 
made out with tolerable certainty, with the pro- 
viso that further research may lead to some modi- 
fication in detail. 

3. History. — (1) 'EaTly'p^T%od{to J^th cmt» 

— The earliest mention of Kanchi occurs in Patan- 
iali’s Commentary on the Grammar of Panini 5 and 
Patafijali lived not later than the 2nd cent. B.C. 
The fact that the name occurs m the Sanskrit form 
leads to the inference that the place had already 
been colonized by the Aryans. The Chinese trav- 
eller Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the place c, A.D, 
640, states that ‘Tathftgata [Buddna] in olden 
days, when living in the world, frequented this 
country mnch ; he preached the law here and 
converted men’ {Buddhist Becords of the Western 
Worlds tr. S. Beal, ii. 229), It is possible that an 
Aryan migration took place as early as Buddha’s 
day, but that Buddha himself came so far south 
is extremely improbable. When, however, Hinen 
Tsiang goes on to say, ‘ And therefore A^6ka-r4ja 
built stupas over all the sacred spots where these 
traces exist,’ we may accept the substance of the 
statement as probable, for the Mahdvaihsa — -a 
Buddhist chronicle composed in C^lon about the 
3rd cent. a.d. (T. W, Bhys Davids, Buddhist India^ 
p. 276 fi’.) — mentions places not far from Kaflchl as 
among those to which A^oka sent missionaries. 
The fact that no trace remains of Buddhist build- 
ings of any kind is not a fatal objection to this 
view, since such buildings, when Buddhism dis- 
appeared, would form valuable quarries for Hindus 
or Jains, and the buildings whim existed in Hinen 
Tsiang’s day have also disappeared. Begarding 


the date of the appearance of Jainism in the South 
nothing is known ; but that it had obtained a foot- 
ing before the end of this period may be taken for 
granted, since Hiuen Tsiang’ s testimony shows its 
prevalence in the succeeding period. If we could 
be sure that the Tamil epic, the Manimekhalai, 
belonged to the 2nd cent. A.D. (see Dbavidians 
[South India]), we would have in it an interesting 
glimpse of Kafichi during this period, and testi- 
mony to the fact that in those early days the 
votaries of the Brahmanical relii^ion (doubtless con- 
siderably modified by contact with the Animism of 
the Dravidians) dwelt in a condition of mutual 
toleration, if not of actual harmony, with Buddhists 
and J ains ; but regarding the date of this work there 
is considerable doubt, some recent writers putting 
it as late as the 8tli century. 

(2) Pallava period {4th to 9th cent.), — During the 
greater part of the early period Kafichi belonged to 
the Chola empire. Before the end of the period 
a new power had arisen before which the Chola 
dominion waned. The Pallavas, of whose origin 
nothing can be affirmed wirii certainty, had estab- 
lished themselves in the Andhra country to the 
north of Kanchi about the 2nd cent. A.D,, and by 
the middle of the 4th, if not earlier, they had made 
Kanchi their capital. From the 6th cent, to the 
8th they were the dominant power in the South, 
though at times, more especially towards the end of 
this period, they had to defend themselves against 
the Chalnkyas and RastrakUtas on the North- 
West, and tne reviving Chola power on the South. 
To this period belongs the visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
already mentioned. He describes the city, which 
he calls Kin-chi-pu-lo, as about 30 H (6 mUes) 
round. 

‘The climate is hot, the character of the people courageous. 
They are deeply attached to the principles 01 honesty and truth, 
and highly esteem learning ; in respect of their language and 
written characters, they diner but little from those of Mid-India. 
There are some hundred of saiighArdmas and 10,000 priests. 
They all study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-taO’fuy 
school belonging to the Great Tehicle. There are some eighty 
D6va temples, and many heretics called UhTpranthas ' (loc. 

Thus at the time of his visit (A,D. 640) Kafichi 
was still a stronghold of the Buddhists. Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions Dharmapala, a renowned Buddhist 
teacher who is said to have flourished shortly 
before the time of his visit (H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism^ Straasburg, 1896, pp. 9, ISO), 
as a native of Kafichi. The Jains (Nirgranthas) 
apparently lived side by side with the Buddhists. 
Under the head of *D6va temples* he doubtless 
included the Saivaand Vai^nava temples, and prob- 
ably the temples of the anrnans^ or Mothers, 
whom the Dravidians worshipped before the advent 
of the Aryans. Thus several different forms of 
Hinduism were already strong ; hut just about this 
time began a remarkable revival of Hinduism, 
before which first Buddhism and then Jainism 
began to wane. Epigraphical evidence shows that 
the central shrine of the Kailfisanfitha temple was 
erected by the Pallava king Rfijasiihha (otherwise 
known as Naraaiihhavarman II.) about A.D. 670, 
and the Yaiknnto Pemmfil temple a few years 
later by his son Parame^varavarman li. (Venkayya, 
The FaUamSf p. 17 f.). Several other temples are 
so similar in style that they may be placed about 
the same period, and the resemblance to the rock 
temples 01 MfimaHapuram (the Seven Pagodas) is 
very striking. Apart from simple excavations, 
these temples are the oldest in South India which 
are known to us. Fergusson has shown that they 
are copied from Buddhist models, being imitations 
either of the chaitya^ or hall for common worship, 
or of the viMra^ or monastery. The vimdnOty or 
centrsd tower, of the Kailfisanfitha temple, for 
instance, is in the shape of a mhctra, and condsts 
of several storeys buift up of imitation chaityaSf 
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The qopuTcm, or gate- tower (later), is in the form of 
a cMUya, and from such simple beginnings the 
evolution of the great gorntramsy which are such a 
notable feature of the Dravidian style, may be 
traced (Tergusson, Eist, of Jnd. and East ArchJ^ 
i. 170-175, 302-362). 

But the zeal of the Pallava Icings, which showed 
itself in the building of these temples, was not the 
only factor in the triumph of Hinduism over its 
rivals. In Saivism and Vai§navism alike, during 
the Pallava period, remarkable groups of poets 
arose, whose songs in praise of the gods did much 
to win the people over from Buddhism and Jainism. 
Appar and TirujfiSnasambandhar in the 7th cent., 
and Sundaramtlrti in the 8th or 9th, were the 
authors of the iiynins in praise of Siva Jcnown as 
the Bevdram, The songs of the twelve Alvars, or 
Vai§nava saints, who are placed in the 6th and 
three following centuries, are gathered up in the 
Kdldyiraprahandham. How many of these poets 
actually lived in Kafichi we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Poygai Alvar is said to have been born, there 
(time uncertain), and definite traditions connect 
Tirujfianasambandhar and Tirumangai ^var (9th 
cent,), among others, with the place. Be this as 
it may, the shrines of Kafichl were well known to 
manjr of these singers, five Saiva shrines being 
mentioned in the DBvdram^ and fourteen Vai§nava 
shrines in the N&ldyiraprabandham. These all 
remain to the present day, though only in cases 
where the literary evidence is confirmed by the 
archeological can we be sure that the actual build- 
ings which now exist can be traced so far hack 
(K. V* Subrahmanya Aiyar, in Madras Chr. Coll, 
Mag>^ new sec., xiii. [1913] 244-247). Before 
the end of the Pallava period still another force 
was at work. The gx'eat Sankara is said to have 
visited Kafichi ; and, if the usually accepted dates 
of his life are correct, the visit must have taken 
place early in the 9th century {ib, ). Thus along- 
side of the Saiva Siddhanta or the Devdram poets, 
and the Vai^navism of the Alvars, the Advaita {g,v, ) 
system came to be taught. 

An image of ^i&kara stan^ in the temple of Kamakf! (a name 
for the wife of Siva), and it ia said that the goddess cannot stir 
^eyond the temple j)recinct8 without getting permission from 


^fikara. This prohibition is said to originate from ^ahkara^s 
^ctory over the goddess, the local trwtion being that in 
SaAkara’^s day Karn^lt?r was a ferocious goddess who could be 
sattsfled only with human blood, and that Sahkara brought such 
pressure to bear on her as to lead her to abandon her evil waya. 
toe legend is only one out of the innumerable stories which 
cluster round the temples of Kahohi, and may be of no more 
historical value than any other. Yet it may be an attempt to 
depict the victory— only partial— of the philosophic ideas of 
Saftkara over the worship already mentioned, in which evil 

f oddesBcrs are propitiated by bloody offerings, and may even 
enmnd human sacrifice. It Is interesting to note that to this 
day the archakm (priests) of Kilmak^i’a temple are Nambudri 
BrShmans, who claim to be the descendants of those whom 
SaAkara brought with him from Malabai^ 

According to iocul tradition, Saxxkara'conducted 
a vigorous controversy with the Jains. The fact 
that nothing is said of the Buddhists in this con- 
nexion may be an indication that, so far as KafiohX 
was concerned, their day was past. In the 8th and 
9th centuries Jainism still flourished, and two of 
its protagonists, Samantabhadra and Akalanka, 
are associated with Kfifichi. On the whole, how- 
ever, Hinduism was gaining ground. Of definite 
mrsecution of Buddhists and Jains there is little 
d^isive proof, but the combination of royal favour 
with the efforts of poets and sages led to the dis- 
appearance of the followers of these relmons, 
mainly by their gradual absorption into the Hindu 
cotnmunitar. 

(3) Ohota period {9ijh to Iffh During this 

C d KAilohl passed many times from hand to 
, but throughout the greater part of it the 
Cholas were in undisturbed possession, and for 
a time made it one of their capitals. In many 
inscriptions found in K^fiehl and the neighbour- 


hood their victories are celebrated, and much 
interesting light is thrown on their administration 
(Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, ch. vi. ). 
In the Chola period Kanchi became more dis- 
tinctively than before a Hindu city. The Jains, 
indeed, retained a considerable measure of influence 
under the early Chola rulers. There is a strong 
local tradition that some temples which are now 
Hindu were once Jain, but the only J ain temple 
now remaining is just outside the modern city, in 
the village of Tirupparuttikunram. It is assigned 
by Fergusson to the 11th cent, [pp, cit, p. 362), 
and contains a number of inscriptions of this and 
the following period (Sewell, Lists of Antiguities, 
i. 176-187). The legend in the Madura Sthala 
Eurdna [Gazetteer of the Madura District, i. [1906] 
254 f.) of the magical efforts made by the Jains of 
Kafichi to convert the baivas of Madura may be 
regarded as testimony to the influence which the 
former were believed to he capable of exerting. 
But the movements in favour of Hinduism which 
were in progress in the previous period continued 
in this. The Chola kings went on with the work 
of temple-building, as many inscriptions testify 
(Sewell, loc, citf New temples were erected and 
old temples added to, and to old and new^ alike 
grants of land were made. Saiva and Vai§nava 
temples shared in this royal favour ; but by the 
11th cent. Vai^navism was gaining ground, mainly 
through the influence of EarnSnujacharya. 

This remarkable teacher was horn in ^riperumbudur, about 
20 miles E. ol Kanchi. Though belonging to a Vaig^iava family, 
he wasJplaced under an Advaita teacher in a village near 
Kafichi, hut soon rejected the teaching of his master, and be- 
came the pupil of a Vaigyava teacher in Kafichi who is usually 
known as Kanchipurija. Attaching himself to the service of 
the god Varadaraja (Vi^^u), he remained in Kanchi till he was 
over thirty years of age, when he was called to SriraAgam to 
succeed YamunachArya as head of the Vai^nava community. 
He became the developer and exponent of the VWi^tadvaita 
philosophy, in association with the Vai^nava religion, Vig^u 
being regarded as the Supreme Being. Throughout his long 
life he was a controversialist, and we read of controversies with 
Buddhists, Jains, Advaitis, Saivas, and Saktas, On Kanchi he 
left an impression which remains to this day. The Srlvai^pavas, 
as his followers are called, have for about seven centuries been 
divided into rival sects— the TeAkalais, or southern sect, and 
the Vadakalais, or northern sect. The founder of the latter 
was Vedantadelika, who was bom at Kafichi about the middle 
of the ISth cent., and taught there for several years before 
being called to SriraAgam (R-aji^opalaohariar, Vaishnavite 
Reformers of India, pp. 97-126). The Ohola period, as we see 
from this outline, was a period of controversy and sometimes of 
perseourion, Earaanuja himself in his later years being perse- 
cuted by the Ohola king KulottuAga i. (Govindacharya, Juife cf 
JtdmAimjiicMrya), 

(4) Vijayanagar period [Hth to 17th cent ,), — 
After a time of confusion KAnchi became a part of 
the great Vijayanagar empire. Though no longer 
the capital of a kingdom, it was still regarded 
as the capital of the province of Tondaimandalam, 
and was the seat of a viceroy. Its sacrediiess was 
recognized by the Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
them frequently visited it, and at least one of 
them had his coronation ceremony performed 
there. It was in this period that the great 
temples attained their present huge dimensions, 
older buildings being added to and adorned, and 
in some cases surrounded by great courtyards with 
high walla and lofty gopurams. The work of 
many of the kings can be definitely traced through 
the inscriptions on the temples, from which we 
learn that the temples were enriched with many 
royal gifts. Although the Vijayanagar empire 
received a severe shock in a.d. 1565, it lingered on 
as a small kingdom till 1646, when its temporary 
capital, Chandragiri, was captured by the king of 
Golkonda. 'With this Hafichi passed from Hindu 
to Muhammadan rule (Sewell, loc, dt ; Suhrah- 
manya Aijo^x, Madras Ghr, Goll, Mag,, newser., 
xiii, [1914]; for the Vijayanagar rule in general 
see Sewell^ A Forgotten Empire), 

.{5) Modem perwd {middle of 17th cent, to the 
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pr&sentday).--'Dmmg the first century'of this period 
Muhammadan rulers were in occupation of the 
place. This was not indeed their first appear- 
ance, for in A.D. 1310 Kan chi was captured and 
plundered hy Malik Kafur, a general of ’Ala-ud- 
din of Delhi, A similar disaster befel it in 1481, 
when it was sacked by Muhammad Shah of 
Bijapur. 

According to Firishtah, this conqueror was incited to the 
attack by what he had heard of the wealth of one of the 
temples, * the walls and roof of which were plated with gold, 
ornamented with precious stones ' (Sewell, A ihrgotten Empira^ 
p. 101). Another writer says that the victors ‘ levelled the city 
and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all symbols of 
infldeliti^ and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves 
and lovely maidens and all kinds of rarities fell into their hands 
that they were beyond computation ' (quoted by Subrahmanya 
Aiyar, Zoc. cit,). 

This statement must be regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. That great booty was carried off is prob- 
able, hut, though some temples may have been 
plundered, others escaped with little damage, and 
survive to this day. Local tradition says that 
some of the * symbols of infidelity ’ were saved hy 
being buried. Such occupation was only tem- 
porary, but from 1646 to 1751, when it was cap- 
tured by the French, Kanchi was almost continu- 
ously under Muhammadan rule, first as part of 
the kingdom of Golkonda, then ^ conquered hy 
generals of Aurangztb, and finally Included in the 
Qominions of the Nawab of the Carnatic. During 
the Carnatic and Mysore wars it changed hands 
many times, the great temples being used as 
fortresses. Much damage was done, especially by 
Haidar 'Ali, who occupied the place in 1768 and 
again in 1780, In his time the terror of the 
Hindus was so great that many of the idols were 
removed to Tanjore and other places, and not till 
1799 was confidence sufficiently restored to allow 
of their return. Meanwhile the district had been 
granted by the Nawab to the East India Company 
in 1759, and, apart from Haidar’s occupation, it 
has remained British territory since that date. 
During the Muhammadan occupation there was 
much friction between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
A number of mosaues were erected, and one of the 
largest was originally a Hindu mm^a/pam (‘pillared 
hair), the pillars of which remain, though any 
Hindu figures that may have been carved on them 
have been removed. This mosque bears the date 
A.H. 1106 (=A.D. 1700), and is said to have been 
the work of Razafar 'All Khan, who came to take 
vengeance on the Hindus for an outrage to the 
erson of a Muhammadan who had dared to wash 
is hands in a sacred tank. The same general is 
credited with the completion of the largest of the 
mosques, which commemorates a Muhammadan 
sage, Shull ' Amid 'Auliah, regarding whom and his 
contests with the representatives or KSmSk^i and 
other deities many wonderful stories are related 
(for this period see Crole, MmmaX of tM Ghingleput 
Districti pp. 141-200). 

4. Present condition.— KSfichl now measures 
nearly 4 miles from N.W. to S.E., with a maximum 
breadth of about a mile and a half. According to 
the census of 1911, the population was 63,864. Of 
these 1746 were returned as Muhammadans, and 
139 as Christians. Only a few families of Jains 
are left, and the only Jain temple is that already 
referred to as standing outside the city. A small 
Sikh monastery where the Granth is worshipped 
forms a rallying place for Sikh pilgrims from the 
North, who, though not allowed? by their creed to 
worship idols, have a remarkable fondness ^ for 
visiting Hindu shrines. But, while other religions 
have retained, or are gaining, a foothold, the city 
remains essentially Bmdu, The visitor is aston- 
ished at the number and size of the temples. He 
finds, too, that almost everything that comes under 
the title ‘ Hinduism ’ is represented in the place. 


The old Dravidian worship has survived the impact 
of all the other forces that have been at work, and 
the ammans are still worshipped, sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes in connexion with the 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, an obscure god- 
dess called ‘ Elagoli amman ’ is regarded as the 
mother of Parvati, and the latter repairs to her 
abode every year when her marriage is to be 
celebrated. In one of the smaller temples, where, 
among others, the five Pandavos are worshipped, 
the principal deitj;;, Renukii? the mother of rjira- 
^urama, is identified with Miiri, the Dravidian 
goddess of smallpox. The majority of the gods, 
however, are either the great gods of the pantheon 
under special aspects or deified men. 

The principal divisions of the city are known as 
Siva Kanchi and Visnu KSfichi, but the nomen- 
clature is not strictly accurate, for a number of 
qncient ^nd important Vaisnava shrines are in 
Siva Kanchi. Tlie greater temples of this section, 
however, are connected with the worship of Siva. 
In the largest of all, Siva is worshipped as Ekam- 
ranatha. Begun in the Pallava times, celebrated 
in the Devamm, and associated with Sankara, this 
temple has been added to by succeeding dynasties 
till it now stands as one of the largest in India. 
Its great tower is 188 ft. in height, and the area 
enclosed within its outer wall is about 25 acres. 
Near the central shrine is a mango tree, under 
which Parvati is said to have done penance for 
putting her hands over Siva’s eyes. The principal 
object of worship is tlie prthm (‘earth^) lihga. 
Among the other objects now worshipped are the 
sixty -three Saiva saints. During the last twenty 
years over £100,000 has been spent on the renova- 
tion of the temple by a few wealthy members of 
Nattukottai Chetti caste. Second in size among 
the Saiva temples comes that of Kamak^i, already 
mentioned more than once. Siva Kanchi contains 
seven tanks of special sanctity, each being speci- 
ally sacred on one day of the week. The largest 
is the Sarvatirtham, in which all the Indian rivers 
are believed to have gathered to witness the 

enance of Parvati. The temples which are shown 

y architectural epdence to belong to the Pallava 
period are all in Siva Kaficbi, and all except one 
are Saiva temples. 

In Visnu Kanctd the greatest temple is that of 
Vi§nu under the name of Varadaraja (t.e., the 
kingly giver of boons). It contains many inscrip- 
tions of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods (Sewell, 
AntiquituSi where it is called the ArulfilaFerumal 
temple). Although it cannot be distinctly traced 
further back, it was already famous when Ramihiuja 
attached himself to it early in the 11th century. 
It measures about 1200 ft. in length and 600 in 
breadth, being unsurpassed in ske in the whole 
city except by the Ekamranatha temple. Its hall 
of 100 pillars is an excellent specimen of the 
carving of the Vijayanagar period. Although the 
temple is said to have been plundered by Haidar, 
it still has great wealth. It is said that a Brahman 
devotee vowed that he would not eat on any day 
till he had collected Bs.lO, and that he collected 
in all Rs.24,000, with which valuable ornaments 
were purchased. Ramanuja and other great 
Acharyas (or Vai§»ava teachers), and several of 
the Aivta, are worshipped 'vvithin the precincts. 
The comprehensive nature of Hinduism is illus- 
trated by the fact that at one end of the temple 
the lofty philosophy of Ramanuja is taught in a 
Sanskrit college, while near the other offerings are 
presented to a living cobra. The great festival of 
this temple is by far tbe most irapox-tant of all that 
are connected with the city. It takes place in the 
month of Vaikaii (Hay-June), and lasts nominally 
for ten days j but, as the car festival counts as one 
day, and seldom occupies less than three^ the 
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festival usually continues at least twelve days. 
Except on the seventh day, when the idol is drawn 
in a huge car which takes about a thousand 
people to pull, the image, adorned with the temple 
jewels, is carried out morning and evening on 
different vehicles. The procession, after passing 
along tlxe narrow main street of Vispu KSiiohl, 
enters the broad street of ^iva Kahchi (said to 
date from Chola times) ; and, after goin^ round 
that portion of the city, it returns, the total distance 
traversed being about six miles. According to 
the local legends, Vi^nu and Siva are brothers-in- 
law, and the Vai§nava deity on the sixth day of 
the festiyp,! rests for a time in a in 

front of Siva’s great temple. ^ A strange relic of 
the Muhammadan domination is found in the fact 
that, when the daily procession reaches a maia- 
4apam near the tomh of Shah 'Amid 'Auliab, a 
representative of that sage receives tribute in the 
shape of two small cakes of different kinds, one in 
the morning, and the other in the evening. On 
the third day of the festival, when the image is 
carried on the garnday or mythical kite, which is 
Vi^nu’s special vehicle, it has to submit to the 
doubtful compliment of receiving a garland from 
the representatives of a small shrine belonging to 
the Pariahs, During these days large crowds, 
including many of the rich and educated, assemble 
from far and near, and men of wealth vie with one 
another in meeting the expense of the fireworks 
and other means of popular enjoyment. At all 
times, and especially during the festival, the 
authorities have to be on their guard to prevent 
rioting between the two sects of the Vaisnavos, 
the Tehkalais and the Vadakalais. The old ’feuds 
between Hindus and Muliammadans are at an end, 
and yaiviam and Vai^navism no longer manifest 
the rivalry of an earlier day. The controversy is 
now between these two sects into which Ramanuja’s 
followers are divided, and, while the great majority 
of the sectarians know little or nothing of the 
points of difference,^ feeling always runs high, and 
law-suits dealing with the position of the two sects 
in connexion with the temple worship go up from 
court to court, occasionally even reaching the 
Privy Council. While the festival of Varaoaraja 
far surpasses all others, there are probably not 
many days in the year when some temple or other 
is not eitjHe ; and quite apart from special festivals 
a stream of pilgrims from the most distant parts 
of India pours unceasingly through the ^ace. 
For their entertainment many choultries (‘rest- 
houses ’) have been huilt and endowed. 

As a seat of learning, Kanchl retains something 
of its ancient glory. In addition to the ViMsfc- 
advaita College, there are several Sanskrit schools, 
and some of the gurtis who instruct pupils privately 
have a wide reputation. The Tamil scriptures are 
also extensively studied. Education on modem 
lines is now becoming popular, and is represented 
chiefly by two large high schools ; the older of 
thep dates from 1839, and is carried on by the 
United Free Church of Scotland, while the other 
is supported by an endowment left by a wealthy 
native of the place. 


Sewell, Lists of AntiquitteSf 2 vols,, HadtaB, 
1882-^, ^ Forgotten Empire, London, 1900; Ipdim 
InsiyHpiions, ed. E. Hulfezsoh, Madras, i, (1890), iii. pt. 2 (1908) ; 
nuuiemus references in Epigrapliia Indica, eap. vlif, (Calcutta, 
3v05*“06], ed. E. Bultasch ; Hmen Tsiang, Buddhist Record 

J The disitoctlon is mainly connected with ritual, the VadaJsala 
extract* from the Veda psrX whUe the lefOcalais use t1 
Nmyirmahandham (Tamil), ifectrinally, it la analogoi 
w th^ between .Annlnmnism and Calvinism. The VadtOcala 
hold The * monkey * doctrine, that the soul must ding to Qc 
w a mor^ey cub to Jta mother; the TeAkalais maintain tl 

the soul as a cafe does < 
her kitten. Fu^er, the Vadakalais observe cast^restriotioi 
» Teiikalais fsee Monler-Wmiam 

Brdhmcmism and Minmim*, London, 1891, pp, 


of the Western World, tr. S. Beal, London, 1906, ii. ; C. S, 
Crole, Manual of the Chingleput Distriot, Madras, 1879 (super- 
seded as far as periods (l>-(4) in § 3 are concerned) ; V. Kanaka- 
sabbai. The Tamils Eighteen Eundred Years Ago, do. 
1904 ; J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Arehi- 
tecture'i, ed. J. Burgess, i., London, 1910 ; V. Venkayya, The 
Pallavas, Madras, 1907; A. Rea, ‘Pallava Architecture,* 
Archaeological Survey, new imperial series, xxxiv., Madras, 1909 
(somewhat unreliable, but containing many valuable plates) ; 
JC. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, ‘The Ancient History of Oon- 
jeeveram,’ Madras Ohristian College Magazine, new aer., xiii. 
(1913-14), ‘The Origin of Buddhism and Jainism in Southern 
India,’ I A xl. (1911) ;V. A. Smith, The Early Bistory of 
India^, Oxford, 1914 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903; S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, 
with introd. by V. A. Smith, London and Madras, 1911 ; A. 
Govindacharya, The Holy Lives of the Azhwdrs, Mysore, 1902, 
The Life of Rdmdnujdchdrya, Madras, 1906 ; C. N. Krishna- 
swaitti Aiyar, /Sn Sankaracharya, do., n.d. ; T. Rajago- 
palachariar, The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, do. 1909. 
The present writer is much Indebted to Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Bao, Superintendent of Archseology to the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, for valuable information and guidance. 

_ ^ „ J. BT. Maclean. 

KANCHULIYAS. — A class of Indian Saktas 
(^. 4 ?.). The name is derived from the Skr. kan- 
mull, *a bodice.’ They are found in Southern 
India {Madras Manual of Administration, i., 
Madras, 1886), where they are called Kafijuliyas 
(from Jcanjuli, the Tamil corruption of kanQlmll)^ 
and have also been noted in Bombay. They are 
adherents of the most extreme left-handed bakta 
doctrines, their chief ceremony culminating in 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. This 
ceremony is called ghala-kaftchuU, or ‘jar and 
bodice,’ The number of male and femalle cele- 
brants must be equal. A jar is placed in the 
centre of the place of worship, into which each 
woman throws her bodice, leaving the upper part 
of her body exposed. An orgy of eating and 
drinking is followed by each man taking at random 
a bodice from the jar and pairing with its owner, 
however near in kin to him she may be, for the 
rest of the night. 

Litbratoeb.— F or a general account of these orgies see J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, ed. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 286 ff., and H. H. Wilson, 
ous Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 257 ff. W, Ward’s 
View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos^ 
do. 1817, i, 247 ft., may also bo consulted. For the gha^a- 
kanobuli worship see Wilson, op, dt., p. 263, and (for Bombay) 
K. Raghunathji, in I A x, 118811 73, 287. Of, also the Uchchhi^- 
Gflijapatyas, in art. Gajjapatvab. (J, A. GRIEBSON. 

KANDH, KHOND (the derivation of the name 
is uncertain; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavar^a, 1893, p. 144, connects their title 
Koi, Ku!, with ho, hu, ‘ a mountain ’ ; Risley, TG 
; i. 398, connects it with khapkd^, ‘ a sword,* said to 
I be the distinguishing mark of the tribe). — A tribe 
I found in Bengal and Madras, the bulk of those 
formerly residing in the Central Provinces having 
passed into Bengal on the transfer to that province 
of the States of KMflhapdi and Patna and the 
Sambalpur District. According to the Census of 
1911, they number 673,346, of whom 356,137 are 
found in Madras, 302,883 in Bihar and Orissa, and 
the remainder in Bengal, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, and Assam. The tribe has for a long 
time attracted the attention of anthropologists 
owing to their custom of human sacrifice, 
known as Meriah, But, owing to their isola- 
tion, the information regarding them is still 
; incomplete, 

! * Much has been written about them ; but from reports re- 

ceived it seems clear that observem have In some cases been 
too ready to attidbute to the whole of the tribe customs which 
are in reality only locally observed. A people which is split 
up, as they are, by hill and jungle Into communities which 
cannot easOy communicate with one another naturally develop 
a considerable diversity in their ways’ (Madras Census Report, 
1901, i. 161), 

I. The trilie in Bengal. — ^The earliest and most 
generally accepted account of their beliefs is that 
of S. C, Macpherson {Memrriah of Service in India, 
ch. yi* p. 84ff.). 
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He represented them as believing in ‘One Supreme Being, 
self-existing, the source of good, and Creator of the universe, 
of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity is called, in 
some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of Light ; in others, 
Bella Pennu, or the Sun God; and the sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief seats of his presence. 
Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himself a consort, 
who became Tari Pennu, or the Earth goddess, and the source 
of evil.' Finding her wanting in wifely complaisance, he deter- 
mined to create from the earth a new being, man, who should 
render to him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to 
form from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
necessary to man’s existence. ‘The creation was perfectly 
free from moral and physical evil. Men enjoyed free inter- 
course with the Creator. They lived without labour upon the 
spontaneous abundance of the earth ; they enjoyed everything 
in common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. They 
went unclothed. They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. The lower animals 
were all perfectly innocuous ’ (p. 84 1.). This paradise was de- 
stroyed by the intrigues of Tari Pennu, who ‘ instilled into the 
heart of man every variety of moral evil . . . and at the same 
time introduced every species of physical evil into the material 
creation. . . . Boora Pennu, by the application of antidotes, 
arrested and held in abeyance the elements of physical evil ; 
but he left man perfectly free to receive or reject moral evil.* 
Those who remained sinless he raised to the rank of immortal 
^ods. ‘Upon the corrupted mass of mankind Boora Pennu 
inflicted high moral penalties by the withdrawal of the anti- 
dotes which had arrested them. He entirely withdrew his face 
and his immediate guarchanship from mankind. He made all 
who had fallen subject to death ; and he further ordained that, 
in future, every one who should commit sin should suffer death 
as its consequence. Universal discord and war prevailed, so 
that all social and even family ties were broken up.* Some, he 
goes on to say, believe that Boora ‘ proved triumphant in the 
contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of Tari, im- 
posed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.* Others, however, 
hold ‘ that she remained unconquered, and still maintains the 
struggle with various success ’ (p. 86 f.). ‘ Boora Pennu, say his 
sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his work should nob be 
lost, but that man should he enabled to attain to a state of 
moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, through 
the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial restora- 
tion to communion ^th his Maker ’ (p. 88). Six deities ‘ were 
created to meet the primary wants of man on earth after the 
introduction of evil, namely : 1. Pidzu Pennu, the god of rain. 
2. Boorbi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation and firstfruits. 
S. Pitterri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gain in every 
shape. Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase. 6. Loha 
Pennu, the god of war (literally the iron god). 6. Sundi Pennu, 
the god of boundaries. To which is to be added, as an inferior 
god of the first class, 7. DInga Pennu, the judge of the dead’ 
(p. 89 f.). ‘Next in rank to this class of inferior gods is the 
class of deified sinless men of the first age. . . , The third 
class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the first 
two classes. . . . The following are the chief of this class of 
gods : 1. Nadzu Pennu, the village god ; 2. Soro Pennu, the hill 
god ; 3. Jori Pennu, the god of streams ; i. Idzu Pennu, bhefamily 
or house god ; 6. Moonda Pennu, the tank god ; 6, Sooga Pennu j 
the god of fountains ; 7. Gossa Pennu, the forest god ; 8. Kootti 
Pennu, the god of ravines ; 9. Bhora Pennu, the god of new 
fruits produced on tree or shrubs ’ (p. 90 f,). ‘ Men are endowed 
with four souls. First, there is a soul which is capable of beati- 
fication and restoration to communion with Boora. Secondly, 
there is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth and 
reborn for ever in that tribe, so that upon the birth of every 
child the priest declares, after inquiry, which of the members 
of the tribe has returned. Thirdly, there is a soul which en- 
dures the sufferings inflicted as the punishment of sin, and per- 
forms the transmigrations imposed on that account. This soul, 
moreover, has the power of temporarily quitting the body at the 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid, sleepy, and out of 
order. Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this soul always 
leaves his body for a time to hold an Interview with, and receive 
instructions from, the god who has appointed him hia minister; 
and when, by the aid of a god, a man becomes a tiger, . . . this, 

I beUeve, is the soul which animates the bestial form. Fourthly, 
there la a soul which dies on the dissolution of the body *(p. 
911.). Dinga Pennu, judge of the dead, administers Justice to 
departed souls. ‘ The chief sins are : X. To refuse ho^italii^, 
or to abandon a guest ; 2. to break an oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift ; 8. to speak falsely, except to save a guest : 4. to 
break a solemn pledge of friendship ; 6. to break an old law or 
custom ; 6, to commit incest ; 7. to contract debts, the payment 
of which is ruinous to a man’s tribe, which is responsible for 
the engagements of all its members ; 8. to skulk In time of 
war ; 9. to betray a public secret* (p. 92 flf.). 

This elaTborate aystem of mythology and ethics 
naturally gave rise to criticism. J. Campbell [Thir- 
tern Years' Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan) disputed the statements made by 
Macpherson. 

He calls the Eandha * a degenerate race, with all the ignor- 
ance and superstition of savages ' (p. 16) ; ‘just what I expected 
barbarians to be— sunk in the depfiis of ignorance, superstition, 
and sensuality ’ (o, 10$). He protests against Lord Elphln- 
stone’s assertaon that ‘in their religion we find traces of the 


primitive elemental worship of the Vedas before it was overlaid 
by the superstructure which now almost conceals it from our 
eyes, as well as from those of the generality of Hindoos them- 
selves ’ (p. 39). He expresses wonder that such a pantheon as 
Macpherson described could be asserted to exist among such 
an ignorant people, * and in the course of my long inquiries 
and researches, I found nothing in the hill districts resembling 
the array of deities referred to in this report ’ (p. 163). * Sacred 
images of the most barbarous type are to be found in most 
villages, and of these the priests, as ignorant as the rest of the 
people, can give no intelligible account. Indeed, save at the 
time of sacrifice, when wrath is to be averted, and their malig- 
nant deity propitiated by the offering of human blood, the 
Khoncis are a most irreligious people' (p. 163 f.). They have 
no idols more artistic than * a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
fashioned after the manner of some animars head, and only 
used on the occasion of the immolation of a human victim ' ; 
and he denies the existence of a priestiiood corresponding to 
‘the elaborate sj'^stem of idolatry provided for this serai- 
barbarous people ' (p. 185). Campbell, it is true, was, for official 
reasons, hostile to Macpherson. But there seems little reason 
to distrust his general conclusion that Macpherson, who knew 
little of the tribal dialects, was misled by his interpreters and 
native subordinates. The whole story illustrates the danger of 
such methods of inquiry. At the same time, BurhS. Deo, the 
consort of the earth-goddess, is a deity worshipped by the 
Goq .49 kindred tribes. In fact, Dalton, though his ac- 
quaintance with the Kandhs was limited, is inclined to believe 
that, while Macpherson’s system of mythology and ethics is 
‘more profound than one would expect to find amongst so 
ignorant a people,* and that it is ‘a melange of Genesis, the 
several Hindu systems, and priinitive paganism, . . . it is quite 
possible that such a system may have been gradually built up 
for them by BrAhmans, Gosains, and other Hindus, who not 
only lived amongst them, but joined in their sacrifices, supple- 
mented by notions gleaned from Missionary teaching or books* 
(Descriptive Ethmlogy of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1872, p, 296). 
Bisley (TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 403) regards Macpherson’s ac- 
count as ‘quite out of keeping with their primitive social 
organization, and one is inclined to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived his information must have described to 
him rather their ideal view of what the religion of the tribe 
ought to be than what it actually was. . . .The Kandhs of the 
Kandhmala recognise three principal gods— Bbarma Pennu, 
SAru Pennu, and TAru Pennu. The functions of Dharma Pennu 
appear to be of a somewhat more general character than those 
assigned to the other two. No regular rimes or seasons are 
fixed for hia worship, and he is appealed to only in cases of 
illness or at the birth of a first child. His womhip is performed 
by a gum who may be of any caste, but is usually either a 
Kandh or a PAn. The gurus usually have the power of throw- 
ing themselves or feigning to throw themselves into a state of 
hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be able to cure diseases 
by touching people, tying them up with bits of thread, and 
similar mummery. SAni Pennu is the god of the hills, a divinity 
apparently of much the same type as the Marang Buru of the 
SantAls and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and does not like 
people to trespass on his domain, and ^e chief object of the 
worship which is performed in his honour in April and May 
is to induce him to protect from the actaoks of wild animals 
people whose business takes them among the forest-clad bills 
of the Kandhmals, and also to secure a full yield of ths jungle 
products which the Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so 
largely for food. The prieste of SAru Pennu are called dehwriy 
and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice 
and strong dnnk. The offerings are partaken of by the wor- 
shippers. IWru Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among 
these Kandhs of TAri Pennu, the earth goddeu, famiUar to 
students of the voluminous official literature which treats of 
the suppression of human sacrifice among ths Kandhs. He 
is believed to be very vindictive, and to wreak hi* anger upon 
those who neglect his worship, afflicting them with varfous 
diseases, destroying their crops, and causing them to be de- 
voured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils the 
Kandhs offer buffaloes and goats to the god at irregular inter- 
vals, apparently whenever they think that be stands in need of 
being appeased. His priests are called jiionihtr, and the person 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known w jard The funo* 
tions of the dshurit the j/rnnhur, and theyonf are hereditary** 

2 , Human sacrifice. — The chief interest in the 
religion of the Kandhs rests in their system of 
human sacrifice, which has now, under the pres- 
sure of the Britash Government, been discontinued. 
A full account of these rites, based on the author- 
ities already q^uoted — Macpherson, Campbell, 
Dalton, Bisley— is given by J, G* Frazer in his 
(rB®, pt* V* vol. i (iondon, 1912) p. 245 ff. As 
Frazeris account is generally accessible, only a 
bare summary is required. The Meriahs (Oriya 
from Aandh meroi, mervif or mriw, *a 
human victim* j seeikfan, xi. [1911] 88) were sacri- 
ficed to Tdrl Fennu, the earth-goddess, in order to 
ensure good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents* It was necessary that they should 
be bought for a price, and they were procured 
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through the agency of the menial Pan trihe 
from the plains of Bengal. The victim was well 
treated before the sacrihce, which was preceded by 
several days of revelry and debauchery. He was 
anointed with oih butter, and turmeric. There 
was a struggle to secure relics of his person while 
he was tied to the sacrificial post. This post was 
often in the form of a peacock or elephant. The only 
surviving example is preserved in the Madras 
Museum (E. Thurston, uastes omd Tribes ^ iii. 371, 
with photograph, p. 377).^ Before sacrifice the vic- 
tim was sometimes led in procession, and he was 
finally killed by being either strangled or squeezed 
to death. The flesh was divided among the partici- 
pants in the rite, who buried it in their fields. 
Frazer disputes the theory suggested in the con- 
temporary accounts of the rite, that the victims 
were offered to propitiate the earth-goddess. The 
custom, he thinks, cannot be explained merely as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Part of the flesh was 
certainly ofl'ered to the goddess ; but the rest was 
buried in the fields, or the ashes were scattered 
over tliem ; some was laid in the form of paste in 
the granaries, or mixed with the new corn. 

‘ These latter customs imply that to the body of the Meriah 
there was ascribed a direct or Intrinsic power of making the 
crops to grow, quite Independent of the indirect efficacy which 
it might have as an offering to secure the good-will of the 
deity. In other words, the ftesh and ashes of the victim were 
believed to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land. The same intrinsic power was ascribed to 
the blood and tears of the Meriah, his blood causing the redness 
of the turmeric and his tears producing rain ; for it can hardly 
be doubted that, originally at least, the tears were suOTOsed to 
bring down the rain, not merely bo prognosticate it. Similarly 
the custom of pouring water on the buried liesh of the Meriah 
wag no doubt a rain-charm. Again, magical power as an attri- 
bate of the Meriah appears in the sovereign virtue believed to 
reside in anything that came from his person, as his hair or 
spittle. The ascription of such power to the Meriah indicates 
that he was much more than a mere man sacrificed to propitiate 
a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence paid him points 
to the same conclusion, ... In short, the Meriah seems 
to have been regarded as divine. As such, he may originally 
have represented the Earth Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of 
vegetation ; though in later times he came to be regarded 
rather as a victim offered to a deity than as himself an incar- 
nate god* (GJy**, pt. V. vol. L p. 260). 

The Kandh prayers are discussed by Tjlox 
London, 1873, ii. 268 f.) and by Famell Evolu- 
tion of do, 1905, p. 183). 

3 . Beliefs in the Central Provinces. — The follow- 
ing account refers to the trihe before its transfer 
to Bengal, The belief in a future state is indicated 
bj the death customs. A rupee or copper coin is 
tied in the shroud, so that the deceased may not 
go pennOesa to the other world. Sometimes his 
clothes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back 
to his family. Outside the village, where two 
roads meet, nee is offered to a cock, and if it eats 
it is a sign that the soul has come. The soul is 
then asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with 
cloth, and this is brought to the house and placed 
in a comer with those of other relatives. The 
souls are fed annually with rice at the harvest 
and Basahrd festivals. In Sambalpur a hall of 

{ >owdered rice is placed under a tree with a lighted 
amp near it, and the first insect that settles on 1 
the ball is supposed to be the soul, and it is 
brought home and revered. The souls of infants 
who die before the umbilical cord has dropped off 
are not brought back, because they are considered 
scarcely to have come into existence. One cause 
of female infanticide among the tribe was the be- 
lief that the souls of girl children would not he 
bom again. The souls of women who die during 
pregnancy, or after a miscarriage, or during the 
monthly period of impurity, are not brought back, 
no^ doubt because they are held to be malignant 
spirite (Bthnographym Sur^m Central Provmce^, 
pi vii. {l9n]p.5o). 

The ox b^on fe^ival, is held in No- 


vember when that crop is ripe ; some offerings are 
made to the earth-god to obviate the risk of 
consuming the firstfruits. A similar festival in 
March, called the Mahul-jdtra, solemnizes the 
ripening of the mahud {Bassia latifolia), as the 
Basahrd in September marks the rice harvest, 
when new rice is offered to the earth-god. Before 
these festivals it is dangerons to eat these kinds 
of food {ih, 58 f . ). 

The pantheon includes eighty-four gods, of whom 
Bharni Deota, the earth-godling, is chief. He is 
supposed to have replaced the female deity, Tari 
Pennu or Bera Pennu. Such change of sex is 
not unusual ; in Chhattlsgarh the earth-deity is 
either a male, Thakur Deo, or a female, Thakur- 
I ani Mai. The earth-god is usually accompanied 
by BhatbarsI Deota, godling of hunting. Dharni 
Deota is represented by a triangular wooden peg 
driven into the ground, and Bhatbarsi has a place 
at his feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate 
stone with circular granules. Once in four or five 
years a buffalo is offered to the earth-godling in 
lieu of the human sacrifice which is now prohibited, 
as in Madras a monkey is sometimes substituted 
for the Meriah (E. Thurston, Omens and Super- 
stitions of S. India^ London, 1912, p. 207). The 
animal is predestined for sacrifice from its birth, 
and is allowed to wander loose and graze on the 
crops at will. The stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the 
time has come for sacrifice. In Kalaliandi a lamb 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of the flesh are 
distributed to ail the villagers, who buij them in 
: their fields as a divine means of fertilization, as the 
flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Kandh worships his bow and arrows before 
he goes out hunting. He believes that every hill 
and valley has its own deity, who must be pro- 
pitiated with the promise of a sacrifice before his 
territoiy is entered ; if this is not done, he will 
hide the animals within it from the hunter, or 
will help them to escape when wounded. These 
deities are closely related to each other, and it is 
important when arranging an expedition to know 
the connexion between them. This information 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine 
afflatus periodically descends {ib. 69 f.). 

4 . Beliefs In Madras.— Various accounts of the 
beliefs of the tribe in Madras are on record. At 
ChoHapadam in the Vizagapatam District, worship 
is offered to Konda Deota, the nameless mountain 
spirits, who dwell in a hill cave; to Jakara, the 
tribal deity, of whom a Kandh is priest; to 
Polamma, a village deity^ imported from the 
Telugu country, whose priest is a Jatapfi, or 
civilized Kandh ; and to Ka^Ivi^ve^vara, * lord of 
the universe/ Siva at Ka^I or Benares, at whose 
shrine a Jangam Lingayat officiates, the 
chief festival being held at the Sivaratri, or ‘ night 
of Siva’ (W. Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz*, 1907, i. 
76 ). In the Gan jam District the soul is believed 
to survive the death of the body, and on the day 
after death a little cooked rice is laid on the spot 
where the cremation took place, and the priest 
delivers an incantation asking the spirit to eat 
the food, to enjoy itself, and not to change into an 
evil spirit, or a tiger, and worry the relatives. 
Purification follows a death ; and, when a man is 
killed by a tiger, a pig is sacrificed and the body 
of the animal is passed between the feet of the 
villagers ; it is a had omen for any one if it happens 
to touch his legs (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 
396), Another sacrifice intended to save the cattle 
from injury consists in burying the head of a 
chicken near the post of the cowshed, and in 
firont of it a rotten egg. "When the cattle come 
home in the evening, the women* who have 
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fasted all day, are obliged to eat ; drinking and 
dancing follow for two days, during which time 
the manure is not removed from the shed. On 
the third day a lump of manure is brought out by 
each owner and thrown in a heap, over which the 
priest pours spirituous liq^uor and rice (i6, hi, 4061). 
Oaths are taken before a basket containing a 
blood-sucker (lizard), a bit of tiger’s skin, a pea- 
cock’s feather, earth from an ant-hill, rice mixed 
with fowl’s blood, and a lighted lamp. Witch- 
craft is common, and various forms of ordeal are 
used, such as holding the hand of the suspected 
person in boiling water ; if the hand is scalded, 
the accused is condemned and has to pay a fine to 
the tribe {ib. hi. 408 f. ). From a still more recent 
account it appears that the Hindu belief in karma 
and reincarnation is not found, except in a va^ue 
way, among those who have come in contact with 
the people of the plains. They certainly believe 
in the survival of the spirit after death, and in 
its possible temporary transference during life, it 
being commonly supposed that the spirit of a man 
killed by a tiger guides the animal in its search 
for other victims. But it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish their beliefs from those of the Hinduized 
peasantry in their neighbourhood. Their gods are 
teura Penu, who with Ms wife Piteri (probably the 
S. Indian Pidari) is worshipped as Creator of man- 
kind, who controls a host of minor gods ; Dondo 
Penu, god of hunting, who lives in sacred trees 
which no one dares to cut; Loha Penu, god of 
iron, who directs the arrows of his votaries 
against the enemy and averts their counter-shafts ; 
Odu Penu, god of the outside, who is the village 
guardian, in which duty he is assisted by Dandere 
Penu, the door-keeper, who watches the back of 
the village, I)ami Penu, who watches the inside 
from beneath a heap of stones, beside which a 
rotten egg is buried, Teki Penu, god of vessels, 
who guards the house goods, and Goheli Penu, 
god of the stable, who protects the animals from 
tigers. Besides these are Murdoand Rugo, deities 
of smallpox and cholera; another god whose ac- 
tivity is chiefljr shown by his demanding tobacco ; 
a god of precipices and a hot spring at which 
worship is offered. If there is no actual ancestor- 
worship, tales are told of hero and giant fore- 
fathers [Madras Censm Report, 1911, i. 62ff.). 

5. Totemisra. — ^Among the branch of the tribe 
in Madras there are three totemistic septs named 
after a peacock’s egg, a small bird, ana a dung- 
worm, which are nominally exogamous, tbou^i 
the strictness of this prohibition has now become 
weakened. How far each sgpt reveres its totem is 
a matter of uncertainty [Madras Census Report, 
1911, i. 65). Among the northern branch or the 
tribe more precise information has been collected 
by J. E* Friend-Pereira [JASB Ixxiii. pt, iil [1906] 
p. 40ffi), fully analyzed by J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Bxogamy, London, 1910, ii. 306 If. 

LmuATURH.— For tlie Bengal branch of the tribe ; S. C. 
Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, I/ondon, 1806 ; 
J, Campbell, Thirteen Yearf Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, do. 1864 ; E. T. Dalton, Z>escn 2 ?, Mhnol. of Bmgal^ 
Oalcntta, 1872; H.H. Risley,2’0, Calcutta, 1891; W. W. Hunter, 
Orissa^ Xondon, 1872, For the Madras branch : E. Thurston, 
Castes mid Tribes (vdth a detailed bibUography), Madras, 
1909, Mhnographic Mes in S, India^ oo. 1906; Census 
Reports Madras, 1901, 19X1 ; District Manuals (Ganjam, ^ 
X. J. Maltby and G, D. Leman, 1882 ; Vizagamtam^ by D. F. 
Oarmichael, Madras, 1869, W. Francis, 1907}; G, Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarfa, Westminster, 1898. 

W.Ceookb.^ 

KANDY. — Kandy is a small modem town in 
Ceylon, beautifully situated on the border of a lake 
in a plain about 1718 ft. above sea level, and about 
75 mile® nearly N.W. of Colombo. The moun- 
tains, 2000 to 4000 ft. higher, rise around it ; and 
in the Sinb«ilese time ime town was difficult to 
approach, being surrounded by thick jungle. It 


was the residence of the kings of Ceylon from 
1592 to 1798, During this period the kingdom of 
Ceylon had reached the lowest depth of disorder 
ana decay. Half its territory was lost ; and the 
half still remaining was harassed by frequent civil 
wars between rival claimants to the throne ; and, 
when^ one or other of these claimants succeeded 
in gaining the upper hand over his rivals, there 
were recurring struggles against outside enemies— 
Tamils, Portuguese, Dutch, and, finally, English. 
These rival claimants to the throne were not 
Sinhalese but South Indians by blood, and by re- 
ligion, though nominally Buddhist, were at heart 
Hindus. They built four devalas, Hindu temples, 
in the town, 

Knox unfortunately gives no description of 
Kandy. But we have a good one by John Pybus, 
who was there in 1762. ft is preserved in Account 
of Mr, Pybus* s Mission to the King of Kandy, re- 
printed from the Madras Government records hy 
the Government printer in Ceylon in 1862. We 
read there (p. 35) that the town then consisted of 
two main streets (the one running north and south 
being about a mile long) and several cross streets. 
Only a few of the houses were tiled. The streets 
were not lit ; but about 8 o’clock a hell was rung 
along them, and after that no one was allowed 
abroad unless he carried a large light in his hand. 
The Palace was a rambling pile to the south of 
these streets with a large garden in front of it. This 
is confirmed by J. Forbes,^ but in his time the lake 
which Pybus does not mention had been con- 
structed ‘by the late king’ Raja Sifiha in 1807. 
J. E. Teiment, writing about 30 years later,® 
describes the modern European town, and the 
wonderful road to it up the KadugannHwa Pass. 
It is now a prosperous little place of about 25,000 
inhabitants, with a busy railway station, and many 
villas on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 

The English name, Kandy, is a corruption of 
the old name, not of the town, but of the county 
or .province in which it was situated. This was 
Kanda-uda (‘Up in the Hills’). The Sinhalese 
name of the town was Senkada-gala-nuwara. 

Besides the four Hindu temples there are two 
small mhdras, or residences for members of the 
Buddhist Order, named respectively Asgiriya and 
Malwatte Vihara. No one, according to a regula- 
tion issued, in defiance of the old Vinaya (the 
Rules of the Order), by the Sinjialese court, can 
I he recmved into the Order exc^t at a chapter 
I held at one or other of these vimras,^ There is 
also the well-known Dalada MaligHwa, a pretty 
little building containing the supposed tooth of 
the Buddha — ^really not a human tooth at all, but 
possibly the tooth of some pxe-historic animal. 
The history of this supposed relic is long and 
complicatea, and has been the subject of various 
writings. In the 13th cent. Dhainma-kitti wrote 
a Pali poem about it based on an older Sinhalese 
work in prose.'* According to the tradition pre- 
served in this poem, the tooth was brought to 
Ceylon in the Ith cent, of our era, and had re- 
mained there up to the time when the poem, the 
Dathd Vanfisa, was written. According to Portu- 
guese accounts quoted by Tennent [loc, cit,), 
the Portuguese captured the toofeh, ground it to 
powder, and threw the powder into the harbour 
at Goa. The Sinhalese say that the tooth thus 
destroyed was a Hindu relic seized by the Portu- 

S iese m the Tamil country at J affna, and that the 
uddhist relic now in Kandy is identical with the 
one whose history was written by Dhamma-kitti. 

i Eleven Tears in Ceylon^ 11827-38], London, 1841, L 299- 
801. 

a Ceylon^y London, 1869, ii. 194-22L 
5 See Forbes, op. dt, L ^9. 

* Edited by the present writer in Roman characters in JPT$, 
1884. 
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Kandy was taken by the English in 1815,^ and 
the king of Kandy was deported to Vellore in S. 
India, where he subsequently died. 

LiTEiiATORK.-~The authorities are given in the article. 

T. W. Bhys Davids. 

KANHERI (Skr. Krsnagiri, ‘hill of KrsnaO. 
—One of the most important of the Buddhist cave 
temples in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles N. 
of Bombay j lat. 19“ 13' K. ; long. 72“ 69' E. 

The site, lonely, pieturesmie, and close to the 
great trading marts of the W . coast, combines the 
three leading characteristics of the chief groups of 
W. India temples. ‘ But Kanheri is the only rook- 
cut monastery in W. India that has the feeling 
of having been, and of being ready again to be, a 
pleasant and popular dwelling-place. The rows of 
cells, water-cisterns, dining-halls, lecture-halls, and 
temples joined by worn flights of rock-cut steps, 
and the crowded burial gallery show what a huge 
brotherhood must have once lived in Kanheri’ {BO 
xiv. [1882] 123). The caves were excavated at 
various periods, the great Chatty a cave bearing an 
inscription of Yajfia Sri Gautamiputra Siriyana 
Satakarni, a king of the Andhra dynasty (A.D. 173- 
202) (V; A. Smith, Early Oxford, 19U, 

p. 211). Not far off is the Darbar Cave, which * is 
not a vihdra in the ordinary sense of the term, 
though it has some cells, but a DharmaMla or 
place of assembly, and is the only cave now known 
that enables us to realize the arrangements of the 
reat hall erected by Ajata Satru in front of the 
attapanni cave at Rai agriha, to accommodate 
the first convocation held immediately after the 
death of Buddha’ (Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave 
Temples of India, London, 1880, p. 353). 

LiTKRATTriiE!.— In addition to the works quoted in the art., see 
J. Fergnisson, of Indian anl, Eastern Areh.^ ed. 

London, 1910, i, Idifl. ; JSG xiv. (1882] 121 ff. ; L. Rousselet, 
India and its Native Princes^ London, 1882, p. 49 ; 19 1 xiv. 
11908] m W. Crooke. 

KANISKA.^ — Kani§ka was an Indo-Scythian 
king of N. India and Afghanistan, who plays the 
part of a second A6oka in the traditions of the 
Buddhist schools of N. India, Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, especially as the convener of a council 
held in Kashmir, or, according to certain author- 
ities, at J&landhar (see CouK'CiLS [Buddhist]). 
His name is sometimes spelt Kani^Jca in inscrip- 
tions, It appears on coins in Greek script as 
Kanirki, or m the ^nitive Kanerkon, which some 
scholars read as KanBshki and Kaneshhou re- 
spectively. Kashmir tradition gives the variant 
Kani^tha, which becomes Kanita in Chinese. 

He was a member of the KushS-n (Kusana, 
Guyana, or, according to von Holstein, ltu§a) 
section of the great Yuechi nation of Central 
Asian nomads, and is mentioned in numerous 
Indian insormtions bearing dates ranging from 
3 to 4X. Prolonged controversy has ranged 
round the interpretation of these dates, and 
general agreement has not yet been attained. In 
the opinion of the present writer, it is certain that 
Kani§ka was the immediate successor of Kadphises 
II. (Wima, etc., of coins and inscriptions, Yen-kao- 
ching, etc., of Chinese), and almost certain that his 
accession (or possibly coronation) coincides with 
A.D, 78, the epoch of the Saka era. That era 
appears to have been established by Kani^ka. 

Kanaka, who is often described as king of 
Gandh^ra, had his capital at Puru^apura (Pesha- 
war), and was a powerful monarch, whose influence, 
as Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) testifies, extended 
to distant r^ons, even into the basin of the TSrim 
beyond the Pamirs, He held all the countries now 
included |n the kingdom of Afghanistan, at least 
as far as the Oxus, and was the lord paramount of 
the whole of N.W. India. His arms are said to 


have penetrated to Pataliputra, and his dominions 
inchided Sind. His viceroys, called ‘ satraps ’ after 
the Persian fashion, ruled W. India from Nasik 
and Ujjain. He warred against the Parthians, 
and in his later years seems to have conquered 
from China the regions now known as Chinese 
Turkestan. It is said that he was murdered by 
discontented officers while he was engaged in a 
trans- Himalayan campaign. Vasi?ka and Huviska 
(Huska), probably his sons, appear to have ruled 
the Indian provinces on his behalf, while he was 
absent on his distant wars. Vasiska apparently 
predeceased him. Huviska certainly succeeded 
him in the rule of the entire empire, probably 
about A.D. 123. The father of Kani^ka was 
Vajheska (? Vajlie^pa), presumably a near relation 
of Kadphises II. 

During the long reign of Kaniska his Indian 
subjects divided their allegiance among the three 
great indigenous religions — Buddhism in its various 
forms, Brahmanical Hinduism, and Jainism. 
Kadphises il. had favoured the Saiva form of 
Hinauism, but there is no evidence that Kaniska 
took any interest in the doctrines of the Brahmans. 
The occurrence of numerous Persian deities on his 
coinage suggests that in early life he may have 
been a Zoroastrian, and that many of his subjects 
must have been adherents of the creed of Zoroaster, 
Late in his life the king became an active pawon 
of Buddhism, He placed the image of Buddha on 
his coins, summoned a council of Buddhist theo- 
logians to prepare commentaries on the scriptures, 
and erected magnificent sacred buildings, notably 
the lofty stupa of Peshawar, the foundations of 
which have recently been excavated. The ex- 
plorers found a relic casket engraved with the names 
of Kani§ka and his Greek superintending engineer, 

I Agesilaiis, and adorned with images of the king. 
An inscribed portrait statue of him, unfortun- 
ately headless, has been discovered near Mathura. 

Tradition associates Kaniska with A4vagho§a 
(g.t;.), who was a pupil of Par^va, by whom the 
council was summoned, according to some author- 
ities, The president is said to have been Vasu- 
mitra, Asvagho§a being content with the vice- 
presidency. The date of the council may be stated 
as ±A.J>, 100, but, of course, it depends on the 
view taken of the chronology of the reign. 

The powerful patronage of Kaniska undoubtedly 
promoted the cause of Buddhism in both India and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

LiTBEATuaK.— V. A. Smith, The Ewrly History of IndUfl, 
Oxford, 1914, which gives abundant references. 

V. A. Smith. 

KAN JAR. — One of the nomadic, gypsy-like 
tribes of N. India. At the Census of 1911 they 
numbered 23,983. 

They are found in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Panjab, with smaller groups in 
other parts of N. India. They wander about in 
gangs, supporting themselves hy the usual gypsy 
mdustries, hut more especially by theft and nmh- 
way robbery. According to J. U. Nesfield {UaU 
cutta Review, Ixxvii. [1883] 368 ff.), they possess 
no idols, temples, or priesthood, They are m con- 
stant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the malignant 
dead. To these they attribute all deaths, except 
those obviously due to old age. Hence they bury 
the dead in deep graves to prevent the ghost from 
‘ walking ’ ; anu mey believe that such spirits are 
under the control of an exorcist {nyotivd), who by 
means of shamanistio rites is supposed to he able 
to transport a goblin into the body of some living 
person, and ma^e that person his mouthpiece for 
dedaring its will. Their principal deity is a man- 
god, Mans, believed to oe one of the ancient 
worthies of the tribe. He is worshipped chiefly in 
the rainy season, when the tribe is less migratory 
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than at other times. No altar is erected, no image 
is worshipped ; but his votaries collect under a tree, 
where they sacrifice a pig, goat, sheep, or fowl, 
and make an offering of roasted flesh and spirituous 
liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used to sacrifice 
a child, having first made it insensible by draughts 
of fermented palm-juice. At the feast which 
follows most of the worshippers get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to be 
possessed by the tribal god, and delivers oracles. 
Meanwhile the others dance round the tree and 
sing songs commemorating the wisdom and valour 
of Mana. Mari, the goddess of death or epidemics, 
known ^ also as the * Queen goddess ’ (Maharani 
Devi), is supreme, and seems to be worshipped as 
the animating and sustaining force of nature. 
Parhha or Prabha, goddess of light, controls health, 
and more particularly the welfare of cattle. With 
her is worshipped Bnuiyan or Bhavani, the earth- 
goddess. In other parts of the United Provinces 
they are specially devoted to the worship of de- 
ceased ancestors, who are regarded as more kindly 
than among other inferior castes, and are satisfied 
if at marriages and other festive occasions platters 
of food are laid on their graves. The chief deified 
worthies are Dhamin Deva, or Mana, and Pahlwan, 
or the wrestler. To their graves they make pil- 
grimages, sacrifice a pig, and pour spirits on the 
ground. The offering of meat is eaten in secrecy 
and silence by the males of the tribe, no woman 
being allowed to be present or to share in the meal. 
When they have become more Hinduized they wor- 
ship Vindhyavasini Devi, the guardian goddess of 
the Vindhyan hills, and the Panchon Pir (see 
Pachpiriya) with the sacrifice of a cock. They also 
revere many of the local gods of the villages through 
which they wander, and one clan is specially de- 
voted to the cult of Nanak, the gum of the Sikhs, 
to whom they make a special prayer : ‘ Praise be 
to thee, who hast preserved us in safety for a year I 
We hope for the same favour in the future I * They 
are much devoted to demonology, and a special 
medicine-man, known as * the wise one ’ {sySLua), is 
appointed to propitiate those spirits which are be- 
lieved to be responsible for the evils which beset 
the tribe. When a person is attacked by some 
disease which indicates spirit possession, the syand 
makes an offering of treacle, butter, cloves, incense, 
and red lead to the tribal Devi, by throwing these 
things into the fire. The Devi enters the 
who names the evil spirit which is afflicting the 
patient. He then places a cup of spirits on the 
sick man’s head, and waves it round Mm. This 
causes the spirit to enter the cup, which the 
drinks, thus taking upon himself the 
dangerous influence which has caused the disease. 
In more serious cases an offering is placed on the 
spot where four roads meet (cf. Westermarck, MI 
ii. 256, n. 2). The friends of the sick man sing and 
beat a brass tray over his head to scare the evil 
spirit, which is believed to enter the offering and 
thence be transferred to any passer-by who may 
accidentally touch it (cf. L 164 fif.). The 
churel, or ghost of a woman dying in a state of 
impurity, is much dreaded. The ghosts of young 
children take the form of masan, the evil spirit 
which haunts graveyards. Any one dying by 
snakebite or in some other abnormal way becomes 
an dut^ i.e. one for whom there is none to make the 
water oblation which causes the repose of the soul. 
The tribal beliefs are thus a combination of the 
primitive Animism vuth a veneer of Hindu belief 
and usage. There are some indications of totem- 
ism, but this is closely connected with tree-worship, 
the tamarind being regarded as the special abode 
of spirits, and a kind of reed grass and the leaves 
of the mango being fixed upon the marriage 
shed. 


Litbratob.®.— W. Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1806, iii. 136 If. ; H. 
A. Rose, Glossary the Tribes and Castes of the JPunjab 
and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 47 f. 

W. Crooke. 

KANPH ATA.-See Yogis. 

KANT. — I. Life and principal works. — Im- 
manuel Kant was born on 22nd April 1724 at 
Kfinigaherg, in the province of Eastern Prussia, 
His father was a harness-maker in poor circum- 
stances. Kant believed that his grandfather was 
a Scottish immigrant, and that the original form 
of the name had been Cant, the initial having been 
changed to avoid the pronunciation Tsant; but 
there seems to be no documentary proof of this. 
He entered the University of Kfinigsuerg in 1740, 
registering himself as a student of theology j but 
the subjects of the preparatory (‘philosophical’) 
course, especially natural science and philosophy 
proper, soon claimed his intere.st. After complet- 
ing his course he acted as a private tutor in several 
families in the neighbourhood. In 1755 he took 
his degree with an essay de Igne, and habilitated 
as privatdozent with a dissertation entitled Frin- 
cipioritm pmnoritm cognitionis m&taphysiccB nova 
dilucidatio (Konigsberg, 1755). He remained in 
the position of a magister legens for fifteen years ; 
but in 1764 he had declined the offer of a chair in 
Poetic Art in Berlin, and in 1766 was made sub- 
librarian in his own University at a salary of about 
;610. Then in 1770 he was promoted to a full 
professorship in philosophy. Apart from these 
changes, his life was quite uneventful ; with study, 
teaching, and writing books, one year was like 
another. He never travelled beyond the borders 
of his native province ; he never married ; and he 
reduced the details of life to a clock-work regu- 
larity. Towards the close of his working days he 
was officialljr reprimanded for the breadth of his 
theological views, but he made his peace with the 
government. In personal character he was simple 
and reserved, generous and pious, and the reputa- 
tion that ultimately came to him left him quite 
unspoiled. He ceased lecturing in 1796, and his 
increasing weakness of body and mind ended with 
his death on 12th Feb. 1804. 

The development of Kant’s thought is a very 
complex subject. Taken broadly, it consisted of 
two great periods, the pre-critical and the critical, 
with an interval between them of about ten years, 
when he was feeling his way to the position that 
was to prove so epoon-making. In the pre-critical 
eriod itself we can trace shorter stages. His 
ozent’s thesis and his earlier works are mainly 
in the Leibnizo-Wolfflan manner. He afterwards 
came under the influence of English empiricism, 
and this influence appears in De/r tvnzig miigliche 
Bcw&isgrund m einer Demonstration des Dmeins 
Gottes (Khnigsberg, 1762), Uniersuchung ilber die 
Deutlickkeit der Grundsdtze der natiir lichen The- 
ologie und Moral (1762, pub. Berlin, 1764), and 
Versuch den Begriff der negation Grossen in die 
Weltweisheit einzufuhren (Kdnigsberg, 1763), to 
which may be added Trdume e%ne$ Geistersehen^ 
erldutert durch Trdume der Metaphysih (do. 1766). 
In bis inaugural lecture as professor, De mundi 
sensibilis atgueintelUgibilu forma etprincipii» (do. 
1770), he is feeling his way towards a unifying 
point of view between, or rather above, dogmatism 
and scepticism; hut, as already indicated, his 
thought had to ferment for another decade till he 
reached at length the * critical* solution, and gave 
the first instalment of its exposition in the Kritih 
der reinm Verrmnft (Biga, 1781; 2nd ed., with 
important changes, do. 1787 ? the two edd. com- 
bined, with notes, by E. Adickes, Berlin, 1889, 
also in tr. of Max Hilller, 1881). The great works 
of the critical period are named below ; to them 
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may be added Prolegomena zu einerjeden hunftigen 
Metaphydk die als Wissenmhaft wird auftreten 
Jconnen (Biga, 1783), Grundlcgitng zur Metaphysilc 
der Sitten (do. 1785), and Metaphysilc der Bitten 
(Konigsberg, 1796->97), dealing witli law and the 
virtues. His interest in the problems and prin- 
ciples of natural science can be traced all through 
his life, as, in his early work, Allgemeim 
Natnrgeschichte und Theorie des ddimmels {Koniga- 
berg, 1755), and Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der 
Naturwissemchaft (Riga, 1786). 

2 . The place of Kant in the history of philosophy. 
— (a) Mis direct relation to Leihniz.-^^oxitimiam 
is the characteristically German philosophy, just 
as the philosophy of France is to this day more 
or less determined by Cartesianism, and English 
philosophy is essentially characterized by the 
thought of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
The Germans lagged behind the other European 
peoples in taking a place in the movement of 
modem philosophy, but at length they secured 
in Leibniz (g.v.) a thinker who combined the new 
conceptions of modern philosophy in one grand 
system, from which, again, in virtue of a profound 
transformation, sprang the philosophy of Kant. 
The Kantian teaching is certainly a radical meta- 
morphosis of the Leibnizian system as far as regards 
the method by which a priori knowledge is dis- 
covered, established, and de-limited, and yet it 
is at the same time an essentially unchanged con- 
tinuation of Leibniz’s views regarding the nature 
and meaning of reality. Even as regards method, 
indeed, Kant’s advance upon his predecessor must 
not be exaggerated. The sj^stem of Leibniz belongs 
to the rationali.stic, Platonizing type of speculative 
philosopliy, or, in other words, it is an a priori 
doctrine of ideas, and this holds good also of the 
system of Kant. The only real difference is that 
in the latter the a priori forms of knowledge are 
deduced, and applied, and have their limits as- 
signed, in a different way. In order to understand 
the system of Kant we must, therefore, first of 
all make a rapid survey of that of Leibniz, 

(5) The system of — Leibniz, like the 

other pioneers of modem philosophy, started from 
the empirico-induetive ana mathematico-mechani- 
cal science of nature, and, in point of fact, from 
physics, the only natural science that had at that 
time attained any adequate development. Having 
adopted the doctrine that nature is built up of in- 
finitesimal elementary bodies, he followed up the 
idea of force, as that which must be assumed for 
the inter -action and orderly inter-relations of 
these. ^ This force he regarded as something im- 
material, and this immaterial constituent, again, 
he described as a thinking, perceptive, or quasi- 
conscious power, thus applying to it the only term 
that was tlien available to connote a non-material 
reality. ^ In this way he made the transition from 
a materialistic and mechanical to a spiritualistic 
and dynamic mode of thought. If the element of 
force be taken as in reality a thinking substance, 
however, its activities in relation to the other ele- 
ments of force, as also the latter themselves, will 
appear as ideas or percepts of the element of 
force* Such an element thus becomes the monad, 
which perceives itself and its orderly relations to 
the other monads. Now it would be irrational to 
speak of this monad and its congeries of percep- 
tions as the sole existing object. There must be 
a plurality of monads, existing realiter side by side* 
This hypothesis, however, is possible only on the 
gxoTmd of two presuppositions, viz, (1) that the 
co-existmg monads have each the same ordered 
and logically articulated content of perceptions-- 
a condition which is explained by tne pre-^tab- 
lisbed harmon,y;of the monads wirii one anotW, 
and (2) that each single monad virtually holds 


within itself the whole universe, though it may 
bring only a part of it to clear consciousness — a 
position elucidated by Leibniz’s theory of the un- 
conscious, or of the conscious in an infinitely small 
degree. "We are thus brought to a thoroughly 
spiritualistic system, in which, by an a priori 
necessity of reason, the individual monads severally 
perceive themselves and the universe contained in 
them as organic wholes, and, notwithstanding their 
absolute isolation, are in harmony with one another 
in virtue of the aggregate perceived and articulated 
by them. The various monads are endowed in very 
different degrees with the consciousness of the self- 
perceptive power, but are nevertheless connected 
and unified^ through the identity of the content 
variously known to each. Thus knowledge — in 
cases wliere the monads really have knowledge — 
may be interpreted as a process of discerning the 
content of consciousness according to the a priori 
laws immanent therein. From the condition of 
the non-conscious, or the pre-conscious, Leibniz 
disengages the rationally necessary laws and con- 
cepts in order that he may by means of them 
construct the system of the world as a complete 
whole. The ultimate pre-condition of all, indeed, 
is a self -identical, perfectly and logically conceived 
cosmic content, i.e. God, and the self-transforma- 
tion of the divine universal substance into the 
infinite multiplicity of different monads, each of 
which contains in its own individual way the divine 
world-substance, and, in the measure of its indi- 
vidual capacity of becoming conscious, brings that 
content to a logically ordered comprehension. 
Philosophy is thus simply the measure of com- 
pleteness and clearness to which the human monad 
can attain in its perception of the world, 

(c) Kanfs reconsideration of Leibniz under the 
stimulus of Mume. — Kant adhered to the views of 
Leibniz for about twenty years of his mature life, 
making modifications of them only in detail, more 
especially on the physical, mathematical, and as- 
tronomical sides. To the starting-point of the 
monadology in general, however — its analysis of 
consciousness and of the content of consciousness 
— as well as to its idea of the a priori validity of 
the rational laws that regulate that content, i&nt 
remained permanently faithful, and we shall never 
understand his position unless we make full allow- 
ance for this survival in time of the Leibnizian 
point of view and tendency. He was at no time 
the pure phenomenalist, who acknowledges only 
subjective phenomena within what might be called 
the closed space of consciousness. Rather, he al- 
ways dealt with the thinking subject as a central 
force working towards the logical unification of 
the manifold, and rejected the idealism or pheno- 
menalism of Berkeley— what German philosophers 
now call * psychological idealism.’ Moreover, he 
never denied the apriority of the logical laws, or 
their being evolved/ from their pre-conscious self- 
activity. He was never a sceptic or an agnostic, 
never a pragmatist or a relativist. The point 
which marks nis departure from the philosophy of 
Leibniz and from which he proceeded to construct 
his own system was one quite apart from such 
considerations. It was simply this : he could not 
permanently remain blind to the fact that, while a 
theory like that of Leibniz might logically articu- 
late the reality immanent in consciousness, it was 
essentially incapable of passing beyond that sphere 
or of predicating anything whatever regarding the 
real which transcends consciousness. Leibniz’s 
conception of God, his doctrine of the pre-estab- 
lished harmony, and of the individuation of the 
deity into countless monads varying in their ca- 
pacity of thought, at length seemed to Kant, as 
already to other disciples of Leibniz, to be mere 
philosophical myths— figments of the imagination. 
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From this standpoint Kant began to suspect all 
forms of metaphysical theory, as they did not 
permit of strict demonstration and showed no 
unanimity in their conclusions. Although he con- 
tinued to attach the utmost significance to the 
practical or moral convictions of the mind, he now 
came to doubt the possibility of developing and 
establishing them as realities of a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If, however, the Leibnizian mode of reaching 
the reality beyond consciousness from the content 
of consciousness itself and from the reflexion guided 
by a priori laws was thus invalid, philosophy was 
thrown back upon what is immanent in conscious- 
ness. ^ But, if this were so, of what avail were the a 
priori laws which enable us to articulate in thought 
our conscious experience? They never carry us 
into the sphere oeyond consciousness; can we, 
therefore, cognize anything at all by means of 
theni ? Are they not, with their a priori necessity, 
restricted exclusively to formal lo^o and the mere 
explication of concepts? Is not their necessary 
truth thus of a purely analytic kind, i.e. do they 
not merely analyze a given thought into the con- 
sec^uences already contained and implied in it? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that, in particular, mathe- 
matics itself, the chief instrument of natural science, 
may be no more than an analytic elucidation of 
thoughts already virtually contained in definite 
numerical and spatial magnitudes? It was at this 
stage that Kant became acquainted with the views 
of Hume — ^views which had been developed upon 
an entirely different foundation. Hume, working 
from the standpoint of pure phenomenalism, had 
divided knowledge into two departments : first, an 
a priori formal logic (including mathematics) en- 
tirely without content and purely self-interpretative; 
and, secondly, a real knowledge, empirical and sub- 
stantial, but having no logical necessity or a priori 
character. For Hume, knowledge of reality was 
constituted only by the principle of custom — by our 
becoming accustomed to certain associations of per- 
ceptions — and by the practical verification of such 
customary associations, and thus our reference of 
perceptions and their relations to a reality lying 
beyond consciousness has no real ground to rest 
upon, but is at most the object of an absolutely 
indispensable belief. Hume^s reasonings afiected 
Kant in the most profound way, as they appeared 
to undermine the whole structure ox a priori 
rationalism, and, in fact, to bring all philosophy 
of the Platonic type to an end. All that remained 
of rationalism seemed to be ‘ analytic judgments a 
priori* t.e. the analysis of the logical content of 
certain propositions in formal logic and mathe- 
matics— a purely logical play of reason, but not 
a real knowledge of things by means of^ reason, 
Hnrae had apparently rendered it impossible, not 
only to pass beyond experience, but even to ar- 
ticulate expei'ience itself by logically necessary 
principles ; he seemed to have shown the futility 
of all a priori synthesis of the real, and, therefore, 
also of rational science of nature and rational j 
ethics. Thus, if Kant found in Leibniz his positive 
foundation, he was on the negative side decisively 
influenced by Hume, both as a stimulus to hxs 
thought and as an antagonist to be overcome. 

{d) Kanfs discovery of the critical solution, 
arguments of Hume, as has been said, wrought 
upon Kant with j>rofound eifect, not, however, in 
the sense of drawing him into the sphere of the 
Scottish thinker’s ideas, hut rather in the sense 
of forcing him to provide fresh foundations for, 
and set new limits to, the essentially Platonic 
doctrine which he had inherited from Leihniz. 
Hume’s influence, in short, was not such as to 
convert Kant to phenomenalism. The idea of an 
experience limited to consciousness he had taken 


over from Leibniz, and all thoughts of transcend- 
ing that experience by metaphysical constructions 
based upon it he had at length abandoned in 
view of the contradictions in which alone such 
attempts replt. Hume certainly confirmed him 
in this position, but it was not Hume who brought 
him^ to it. The influence of Hume lay rather in 
clarifying his mind with reference to the problem 
of elucidating and systematizing the contents of 
consciousness with a view to attaining a logically 
demonstrable and, therefore, necessary knowledge 
of the real. Kant formulates this problem very 
simply^ in^ the question whether we have only 
analytic judgments a priori, or also synthetic 
judgments a priori, as instruments for reducing 
the contents of consciousness, or of experience, 
to form and order. Or, to give the question a 
more direct expression ; Is there a logically neces- 
sary connexion in the real — an inherently necessary 
conception of nature which imposes a logical order 
upon the concrete ? The ‘ real ’ that Kant seeks is 
attained not by reaching out towards a realm 
transcending consciousness, but by a synthetic 
articulation of an actually given content of con- 
sciousness or experience. He entirely ignores the 
question how this experience comes to be; it is 
simply given, and that is sufficient for us. As a 
matter of fact, he finds the real in the results of 
the logical elaboration of experience. By means of 
that process he distinguishes logically classified and 
abstractly necessary relations of phenomena from 
the chaotic state of the manifold prior to such 
elaboration, as also from relations wrongly imposed 
upon the facts ; and for him the former is the real. 
In short, the real arises out of the valid and correct 
elaboration and elucidation of conscious experience, 
as contrasted with invalid, erroneous, or confused 
determinations of it and an uncritical linking to- 
gether of phenomena. The problem before him 
was the possibility of a natural science which is 
at once empirical and rational, enabling the mind 
to unify the empirical data of consciousness by 
rational and a priori principles, and thus to trans- 
form the naive and confused representation of 
things into a representation that is scientifically 
clear and valid. Kant’s aim was to establish a 
rationalism of pure experience, upon which might 
be constructed a conception of nature at once 
scientifically valid and embracing all experience. 

This is the fundamental position from which we 
must interpret Kant’s thought— his presupposition 
of the ego as the focus to which all thinking is 
related, of the content of experience as given to 
the mind in order that it maybe brought to a fully 
realized clearness and completeness, of the a priori 
logical activity of the mind as moulding ana com- 
bining the matter given to all according to the laws 
which cohere in the logical subject itself, and which 
come into consciousness and unfold themselves in 
the actual operation of thought. With these, 
again, is connected his refusal to recognize a sup- 
osed metaphysio which would urge apriori thought 
eyond its ta^ of moulding and arranging the data 
of experience, since the a priori forms have to do 
with such data alone, and, if employed apart from 
and beyond them, xemaon altogether empty— a use 
of them which results in a futile metaphysical 
hypostasis, such as waa fabricated by Plato and, 
in a more cautious and covert way, by Leibniz. 
Kant’s presuppositions and his surrender of a tran- 
scendent metaphysic determined for him riie only 
possible aim of knowledge or philosophy, viz. the 
safeguarding of the a priori and ideal character 
of onr knowledge of nature by confining it to 
experience within consciousness. 

This line of thought, which in the first resort 
related only to the conception of nature, Kant 
subsequently extended to ethics, the philosophy of 
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relimon, teleology, and festhetics, his method of 
dealing with all of these being essentially deter- 
mmedby his jirmeiples of intellectual cognition. As 
treated by him, these otlier spheres of rational 
activity were all designed to supply, not meta- 
physical knowledge of realities lying beyond 
consciousness, hut the proofs of a valid mode 
of reflexion which issues from the nature of con- 
sciousness itself, and as such is to be applied to 
the criticism of experience. None of them passes 
beyond valid and necessary modes of thought and 
interpretation. The proof of their subjective 
necessity supplies the measure of all the objective 
knowledge winch they can attain. A philosophy 
of this kind is in reality reason’s knowledge of 
itself, and is indirectly a kno^Yledge of facts only 
in so far as it reveals the necessary activities of 
reason, and arranges and interprets the data of 
consciousness by means of them. It sets out as 
a theory of the presuppositions, possibilities, and 
limits of science, and then proceeds by analogy to 
comprehend the other great activities of the mind, 
which likewise present merely the knowledge and 
interpretation or experience by means of reason. 

(e) The meaning of the 'oarious de.ngnations of 
Kanf's philosophy, — From this point of view, again, 
we are able to see the purport of the various desig- 
nations applied to the philosophy of Kant by himself 
or by others. It is idealism — in a double sense, 
indeed, as it regards the mind not only as that 
which possesses experience, but also as the active 
subject of the necessary forms of thought through 
which alone experience gains order and meaning j 
in other words, it is a system which arrangfis and 
internrets experience within the limits of conscious- 
ness by means of ideas, and is thus directly opposed 
to materialism and sceptical relativism of every 
type. It is also criticism, since, in fixing by a 
critical investigation of principles the limits of the 
realm of formal ideas, it prevents these from tran- 
scending experience, and disengages the separate 
activities of that realm from its naive and pre- 
scientific state of nebulosity. The system is 
transcendentalism, because it recognizes the a 
prioH validity of the ideas and asserts that they 
contain an element superior to experience, while, 
however, it uses the ideas, not as a means of reach- 
ing beyond experience, but simply as a means of 
moulding, classifying, and interpreting it. The 
word ‘transcendental’ is here meant to imply 
that the ideas have no validity with reference to 
wliat lies beyond consciousness, and are accordingly 
not ‘transcendent,’ They are, in fact, immanent 
in experience, but are nevertheless truly a priori, 
are not derived from experience, and are only to 
that extent above or beyond experience. Such is 
the implication of Kant’s original and noteworthy 
use of the term ‘ transcendentar— in contrast to 
‘transcendent’— -as meaning ‘making experience 
possible by means of ideas.’ Kantianism has also 
been called a formal intra-experiential rationaIi.sm. 
Some, again, describe it simply as an epistemology 
—a designation which, however, must be received 
with circumspection, and which has given rise to 
much misconception. Since the days of the Sophists 
and Plato nearly all systems of philosophy have 
M an epistemology; this, however, was merely 
the pre-condition of, or the preparation for, the 
system proper, which might vind-icate or deny the 
metaphysical knowledge of things. In Kantianism, 
however, the epistemology is actually the system 
rtself, since for it valid truth or reality lies in the 
necessary character which it proves to be inherent 
to taea^tivities of thought. ThesubjeotiTe necessity 
of the ftnctions of arrangement and interpretation 
yields tae only objective knowledge attainable by 
man— a knowledge wbieb, in virtxje of its being 
grounded in that neoe^ity, is inueed genuinely 


objective. For similar reasons Kant’s teaching 
has been known since Fichte’s day as a Wissen- 
schaftslehre, i.e. a gnosology or doctrine of science, 
since its aim is to determine the possibilities and 
limitations of science — the knowledge of the real. 
So understood, it would be the theory of cognition 
upon which is based the systematic development of 
knowledge in the special sciences. But, in view of 
Kant’s extension of the a priori from the field of 
science proper to ethics, teleology, and aesthetics, 
the designation is undoubtedly too narrow. In 
point of fact, Kantianism is a theory of reason in 
all the aspects of its a priori functions; it is a 
Platonism without Plato’s metaphysics, 

3 . The structure of the system. — Except in its 
most general features, the actual structure of 
Kant’s philosophy could not be inferred from the 
foregoing account of it as a whole. It is the fruit 
of earnest and persevering reflexion, and its most 
important sections are those devoted to the solu- 
tion of intricate special problems. These cannot 
he dealt with here. Of peculiar importance are 
the movements by which Kant proceeds from his 
original interest in the scientific conception of 
nature to the consideration of ethics, religion, and 
sesthetics. He grapples with these various sub- 
jects one after another, and deals with them 
according to the procedure applied in his primary 
field of interest, viz. the conception of nature. 
But, as might be expected, the changes of the 
subject-matter involved also certain amplifications 
and modifications of the method itself. 

(u.) 27ie theoretic philosophy. — The first product 
of his mature and critical period was Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft (‘Critique of Pure Keason’)— 
the work in which he determines the significance 
of a priori ideas for the formation of a conception 
of nature embracing the totality of things. At 
the very outset (and this is of decisive importance 
for all his subsequent work) he shows that even 
experience of the most elementary kind — sense- 
impressions as apprehended and ordered in time 
and space— contains an a priori element, i.e. an 
element which does not emanate from experience, 
but rather creates it and makes it possible. Time 
and space are transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence, already involved, no doubt, even in our 
naive and preconscious state, but recognizable 
by consciousness as such conditions in the self- 
analysis of reason. This signifies, as against 
Hume’s doctrine of the purely analytic character 
of mathematics, the synthetic nature of the ^atiaJ 
and numerical judgments of mathematics, ft also 
signifies, of course, that space and time exist only 
in their application to possible sensuous experi- 
ence, and that they have no function whatever 
outside such experience — a view in conformity 
with which the possibility of a supra-experiential 
metaphysics is at the very outset greatly attenu- 
ated, since a space-less and time-less reality is for 
us absolutely unimaginable and inconceivable. 
To his doctrine of time and space Kant gives 
the name ‘transcendental msthetic,’ the word 
‘ £esthetic ’ meaning here, of course, not a critique 
of art, but the science of the laws of sense- 
perception. From this significant opening Kant 
then proceeds to his second great theme, the 
‘ transcendental analytic,’ the theory of the cate- 
gories. Here he shows that, just as sensibility 
involves a priori forms of perception, so the so- 
called empirical investigation of nature contains 
a priori principles of combination and relation, 
and, above aU, the conceptions of substantiality 
and causality. These principles, already naively 
and tmsystematicaUy used in the most* ordinary 
thinking, are simply disengaged in a pure form by 
the all-embracing mathematico-mechanical science 
of nature, and so developed into the conception of 
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the rational articulation of nature as a whole. 
To the conception of nature, according to Kant, 
belong also psychical phenomena, the relations of 
which to physical facts and to one another must 
likewise be dealt with by the principles of this 
concej^tion of nature. The consequence of such a 
view IS, of course, determinism. Then, as with 
psychical phenomena, so with the process of his- 
tory, this too being incorporated in the conception 
of nature, though it must be admitted that Kant 
did not here give any further consideration either 
to psychology or to history. Another and very 
important consequence of his argument is that 
the categories have validity only when applied to 
experience within consciousness, and that they 
fall into sheer vacuity whenever we attempt to 
carry them beyond that field. Their function is 
confined to the relation of form and matter, and, 
where there are no data of experience for them 
to encompass, they become void. This brings us 
to the most significant result of all — positively, to 
a conception of nature as partly conditioned hy 
a priori forms of reason, and, therefore, also to the 
comprehension of the entire manifold of experience 
under rational laws ; and, negatively, to the rejec- 
tion of every attempt to apply these forms and cate- 
gories to anything that may lie beyond, anterior 
to, or behind experience — ^in other words, to the 
impossibility of all rational metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, the need for such a metaphysic 
constantly re-asserts itself, and with this Kant 
deals in the third great division of his G'i^tique, 
vu!, the ‘ transcendental dialectic.’ Here he shows 
that, while the need of a rational metaphysic is 
perfectly warranted, and belongs, in fact, to the 
a prion function of reason, yet it cannot be satis- 
fied by means of a rational investigation, as the 
conceptions employed for the purpose by ordinary 
metaphysics are simply the categories of substanti- 
ality and causality used without application to 
experience, and so working in a mere void. That 
need, for which the theoretical reason can accord- 
ingly make no provision, can be satisfied only by 
the convictions of the moral will. Only in the 
sphere which we are compelled to think of as lying 
behind the moral will do we find that which the 
need for metaphysics has a right to demand. The 
theoretical reason can lend support to these moral 
convictions only indirectly — only in so far as its 
intra-experiential rationalism posits the unknown 
behind all experience and behind the thinking 
subject, and because, by restricting the conception 
of nature to experience, it nullifies every attempt 
to find matter for the conception of nature in the 
transcendent sphere, Kant could accordingly say 
that he had aWished (metaphysical) knowledge 
in order that he might make room for (moral) 
faith. 

{h) The ethical and religious philosophy, 
subject — the moral judgment and the metaphysic 
of laith based upon it — ^is dealt with in Kant’s 
second great work, Kntih der prahtischen Vemunft 
(‘Critique of Practical Beason’). In this he ex- 
tends his peculiar and original method of deducing 
the a priori in experience to ethical judgments. 
These are, in the first instance, elicited psycho- 
logically, and, in view of their peculiar nature, 
characterized as imperatives, i,e, judgments re- 
garding what ought to be — ^imperatives, in foct^ 
of absolute authority, the nature of which appears 
in the fact that reason affirms them uncondition- 
ally, and regards them as universally binding, and 
that they appeal to the dignity of man which is 
to be attained in obedience to their ‘ ought.’ They 
thus present themselves, like the a priori forms 
and categories of the theoretical reason, as purely 
formal judgments. Their function, however, is 
not to apprehend the matter of experience, hut to 
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determine the motives of the will. They must all 
be brought under the Categorical Imperative, i.e, 
the moral judgment which is distinguished from 
all others by its being formally unconditional. 
Man’s recognition of an unconditional ‘ought’ 
constitutes his true dignity and his true person- 
ality, and forms also the link that binds Imman 
beings together «is persons. It is true that, so far, 
we have here only a moulding of the countless 
empirical motives of the will by a judgment that 
issues a priori from the soul — a judgment which 
bids us act unconditionally upon the personal con- 
viction of conscience. We are not yet, it would 
seem, within the domain of metaphy.sics at all. 
But, as a matter of fact, we are; for the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, unlike the logical category, 
does not govern its matter wholly hy its own 
might, but is conditioned by the resolve of a will 
which thereby rejects other possible alternatives. 
Here, indeed, we come into touch with the fact of 
freedom — the power of submitting or surrendering 
ourselves to a law felt to be of uncondition^ 
authority. ^ The realm of theoretical reason con- 
tains nothing analogous to this. In the fact of 
freedom, therefore, Kant sees the gleam and mani- 
festation of an altogether different realm — the 
super sensuous, metaphysical, intelligible world 
which is not subject to the conception of nature, 
but is of a character all its own and beyond the 
grasp of all theoretical reason. 

It cannot certainly he asserted that Kant suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the anti-rational metaphysical 
freedom here discovered with his conception of 
nature and the deterministic psychology which it 
involves. All the more important to him, there- 
fore, was the manifestation, thus authenticated, of 
a realm distinct from nature, a world which vindi- 
cates its existence to man as a moral agent, and 
which Kant usually calls the intelligibre world. 
Having thus posited a metaphysic based upon 
practical, ethical grounds, he proceeds to set forth 
its further implications. From it issues the idea 
of an intelligible realm of spirits, with the Moral 
Law as its focus, which may also be represented 
as Deity. The question as to the relation of this 
intelligible realm of the good to the physicjal and 
natur^ world carries him to the postuiates of a 
divine universal order that keeps both realms in 
harmony, and of an immortality in which the 
antinomies of earthly experience may be recon- 
ciled. These two postulates, again, lead us once 
more to the idea of God. Such is the way in 
which the metaphysio of the religious postulates 
involved in his ethics and actually deduced from 
the fact of freedom is developed by Kant as his 

hilosophy of religon, and this he sets forth more 

istinctly in his Religion inmrhalb der Grenzen 
der hlossen Vemunft ( * Helicon within the Limits 
of mere Beason’), The religious implications of 
these postulates he regards as constituting the 
kernel of Christianity in the only form in which it 
can now be maintained. 

(c) The msthetic and teleological philosophy , — 
There remains still another function of pure 
reason, viz. that which finds expression in the 
teleological conception of reality as subservient to 
the ends of spirit. As reality, in relation to the 
beholder, |s felt to have meaning and purpose also 
in art and in aesthetic satisfaction, Kant deals with 
both the teleological and the aesthetic judgment in 
his third great work, Kritik der UrtheUskraft 
(‘ Critique of the Faculty of Judgment’). In this 
work, following the method of his earlier Critiques , 
he shows that m our teleological conceptions like- 
wise there is an a priori mode of judgment that 
emanates from the very nature of reason. The 
desim, or purposive character {ZweckmdssMkeit), 
of the world cannot be metaphysically demon- 
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strated, biit it asserts itself in an a priori type of 
judjjment or interpretation as an irresistible con- 
viction. We cannot fail to see how far apart this 
a priori lies from that of theoretical science, as also 
from tliat of the ethico -religious sphere. It implies 
no theoretical and logical certainty, no ethically 
imperative obligation, hnt a process of interpreta- 
tion that plays freely upon things, making as if 
these subserved a kingdom of spiritual ends. The 
teleological interpretation is thus closely related to 
the artistic. In the latter, however, * end ^ has a 
peculiar meaning : the aesthetic end of the beautiful 
IS a disiuterested end ; it is that inner harmony of 
the contemplated object in which the necessity of 
nature and the freedom of the spirit seem to 
coincide, and in this apparent coincidence lies the 
end that gives us pleasure. The beautiful is, in 
fact, the harmony of tlie real, which is otherwise 
always in discord with itself, and it exists only in 
the contemplating and formative subject; hut, as 
in contemplating it we simultaneously feel an 
a priori necessity, it is of more than merely indi- 
vidual or transitory validity. The lieautiful is 
thus the symbol of the inner unity of the real — 
a unity which cannot be demonstrated by theoretic 
metaphysics. As such a symbol it has an essential 
function in the domain of reason, since it guaran- 
tees from the side of the subject that conception of 
reality which could otherwise be fabricated only 
by a teleological metaphysic, though, of course, 
never really attained by it. 

(d) Defects of the system, — With the Critique of 
Judgment Kant completed his discussion of the 
series of great philosophic jproblems which lay 
within his view. As was indicated above, his 
survey lacks a systematic psychology, while at the 
same time a psychological basis is presupposed in 
the tripartite aivision of his critical work as well 
as in his exposition of the functions of reason to 
which he devotes his several Critiques^ and this 
ambiguous attitude towards psycholo^ has been 
much criticized. The system likewise lacks a 
properly developed logic — a want which is all the 
more felt because Kant carefully distiuguishes his 
own transcendental logic from the formal logic of 
the Aristotelian type. He used the latter as the 
starting-point and guiding thread of his philosophy ; 
the former, as a theory of an intra-experiential 
rationalism, constitutes the actual content of his 
system. He nowhere definitely explains the rela- 
tion between the two, and yet that relation is felt 
to be of the utmost importance whenever we ask 
upon what theory of knowledge his distinctively 
epistemological system is constructed. Nor did Kant 
give any specM consideration to history ; all that he 
provides in this field is a few short studies in which 
certain principles for an estimate of history are 
deduced from his ethical philosophy of religion, 

4 . The further development of the Kantian 
philosophy. — For a time the system of Kant in its 
original form seemed to German thinkers the only 
possible philosophy— philosophy, indeed, in its 
absolute and final expression. After the lapse of 
a decade or two, however, this attitude was aban- 
doned, and the system has since been amended, 
supplemented, or transformed from many points of 
view. It has nevertheless maintained its position 
as the nucleus of German philosophy, and even to 
the present day all the great systems either emanate 
directly from it or define their position by critical 
reference to it. The later modifications arose 
partly from the system itself, in which lay the 
seeds of various germinative ideas and various 
possibilities of development, partly also from the 
influence of certain general movements of con- 
temporary thought v^duch assimilated it or mingled 
with it. We may ^sbinguish three main lhaes of 
development. 


{a) The metaphysical development, — In its view 
of consciousness and the a priori^ the Kantian 
theory undoubtedly contains metaphysical ele- 
ments which it took over from Leibniz, but did 
not recognize or define as metaphysical. If, how- 
ever, we follow np Kant’s idea of consciousness — 
if we ask, as Leibniz had asked, why individual 
minds agree with one another, how consciousness 
is related to the data of experience, and what is 
the source of the a priori in consciousness — ^we are 
brought once more to metaphysical problems akin 
to those of Leibniz, and, in particular, to the idea 
of the absolute consciousness, or God, and the task 
is then to find a way back to the individual reason. 
A metaphysic of this kind — partly influenced, no 
doubt, by the ethical and literary tendencies of the 
time — ^was evolved from Kantianism by Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer ; and, just as 
such metaphysic sprang directly from Kant him- 
self, so it is still drawn by many thinkers of to-day 
from the neo-Kantianism of recent times, 

( 6 ) The psychological development, — It was 
possible to proceed ’ in a directly opposite way, 
and to emphasize and further develop the anti- 
metaphysical aspects of Kantianism. Those who 
; took this course proposed to regard the a priori as 
^ assigning the final limits to specifically human 
: knowledge, and to dissolve in it all relations to a 
‘ consciousness in general.’ Instead of a concep- 
tion of things still inherently metaphysical, there 
thus emerges an anthropological conception which 
sees in the a priori our only organ of experience, 
and in its limits our essential limitation. Such 
is the teaching of J. F. Fries (1773-1843), who 
regarded himself, in contradistinction to the meta- 
physicians, as the txue continuator of Kant. Once 
th% a p)riori had come to be interpreted in a manner 
essentially anthropological, however, it was im- 
possible to evade endeavours to derive and explain 
it; and, if such procedure could not look for support 
to metaphysics, the a priori necessarily became 
the object of psychology, its apparently absolute 
objecthity being explained by social psychology 
and the emotion of reverence. Thus transcenden- 
talism was resolved into relativism, psychology, 
and even pragmatism. An instance of the first is 
the philosophy of Simmel ; of the second, that of 
Vaihinger. 

(c) The epistemological development, — ^Finally, it 
may be regarded as Kant’s ^eat design to keep 
clear of both metaphysics and psychology, and to 
safeguard those presuppositions of all logic and all 
science which form tne groundwork of correct 
thinking. Philosophy in that case is exclusively a 
doctrine of the a priori conditions of science, and 
of its vindication as an entirely independent and 
inwardly necessary activity in which the autono- 
mous and ideal nature of the spirit finds expression. 
This view of the a priori is one that adheres rigidly 
to the Critimie of Piwe Beason, and altogether 
disregards the a priori of the other Critiques^ 
which certainly cannot be brought under the con- 
ception of purely scientific theory. Philosophy is 
thus transformed into epistemolo^ and logic. 
This is the theory held by Cohen, Natorp, Lieh- 
mann, Biehl, Windelband, Bickert, and Husserl— 
thinkers who, no doubt, differ from one another in 
much, but are all at one in resolving criticism into 
logic and the theory of knowledge. Philosophy, 
they hold, does not cognize realities, but takes 
account only of the laws of reason, through which 
alone the real is brought within the sphere of the 
scientific consciousness. The methods of philosophy 
produce and guarantee real objects by subjecting 
them to thought. The critical and logical analysis 
of consciousness must be much more rigidly separ- 
ated from the psychological and genetic analysis 
than was done by Kant himself. The proper 
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subject-matter of philosopliy is logic ; metaphysic 
is abolished, or ranked with practical convictions ; 
psychology is a science of consciousness lying side 
by side with, but quite independent of, philosophy 
in the proper sense, We need not wonder that a 
theory of this kind should be met with ever re- 
newed criticism at the hands of both metaphysicians 
and psychologists. 

LiTBRATuais.— Kant's works are collected In the ed. of 0. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-69. A new conmlete ed. is being 
issued by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. From the enormous 
mass of literature relating to Kant we may select the following 
works : K. Fischer, Immanxiel Kant und seine Lehre'^, Heidel- 
berg, 1009 {vigeschiGhte der neuem PhilosophUi iv. and v.); 
Alois Riehl, Der philoaophische Kritiidatnm'^, Leipzig, 1908 ; 
H. Cohen, Kants Theorie der Bffahnmg% Berlin, 1885; 
J. Volkelt, Imnimuel Kant's KrhmntnusUieorie nach ikren 
Qrundprincipien analyairt, Leipzig, 1879i; G. Simmel, Kant^ 
do. 1904 ; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: Lebeti und Lehret 
Stuttgart, 1898, Eng. tr., London, 1902 ; H, Vaihinger, Die 
Philosophic des Als 0b% Berlin, 1913 ; O. Liebmann, Kant und 
die Epigonen, Stuttgart, 1866, Zur Analysis der WirHicJikeit^^ 
Strassburg, 1911 ; H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der natunvissen^ 
schaftUcken Begriffshildung^.Tuhmaen, 191S; W. Windel- 
band, Prdludien^ do. 1911 ; Paul Natorp, Platos Ideenlehret 
Leipzig, 1903; E. Troeltsch, Das Bistorische in Kants Re- 
ligionsphilosophiet Berlin, 1904 ; E. Caird, The Critical Philo- 
sophy of Kanty 2 vols., Glasgow, 1889, 

Translations : Critique of Pure Reason, by J. M. H. Meikle- 
john, London, 1897, F. Max Muller, London, 1881 ; The Meta- 
physio of Ethics, by J. W. Semple^, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Critique 
of Practical jReason, and other Works on the Theory of Ethics^, 
by T. K. Abbott, London, 1879. A copious bibliography is given 
in DPhP iii. 11906] 288-320. E. TbOELTSOH. 

KAPALA-KRlYA.---Kapdl(^kny&(Bkt, ^skull- 
rite ’) is the Indian ceremony of breaking the skull 
of the corpse, performed at the cremation or at the 
burial of a member pf an ascetic Order. 

* We are told in the Garu<fa-pur&pa that when a man [who, 
from his evil deeds during life or from some defect in the proper 
ceremonies at his decease, becomes subject to Yama's penalties] 
dies his spirit takes a downward course through the intestines 
and emerges in the same manner as the excrem ; whereas . . . 
the spirit of a good man finds its way through the tenth aperture 
of the body, which is a suture at the top of the skull, oaued the 
Brahma-randhram/* Brahma's crevice ” * (M, Monler-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Minduism*, London, 1891, p. 291). 

This orifice is also known as the myumnandipif 
‘blessed channel.* It is further believed that 
SannySsi or Yogi ascetics, whose spirits pass 
through the crown of the head, go straight to 
heaven. Such a man, it is said, by the force of 
his austerities, has the power of concentrating his 
soul in the crown of his head and of dying at will, 
when the soul leaves the body through the brahma- 
randhram {BG XV, i. [1883] 160 n.).^ The corpse 
of such a teacher is placed in the grave in a sitting 
posture, and his successor in office, to effect the 
release of the spirit, strikes a coco-nut or a conch- 
shell on the skull, and in the opening thus formed 
lays the sacred ammonite, the Mla^rdTm, The 
Chuvashes of E. Russia similarly believe that the 
soul leaves the body through the back of the head 
(J. G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 83 n.). It is remark- 
able that in the Neolithic Age and among some 
modem savages it was the custom, in cases of 
epilepsy or similar maladies believed to be the work 
of evil spirits, to trepan the skull of the patient so 
as to give exit to the evil spirit (A, W. Auckland, 
JAI xL [1882] 7 ff. 5 W. Johnson, Byudays %n 
BfitisK Archaeology, Cambridge, 1912, p, 321). 
Among the Buddliists of Sikhim, 

* after advising the spirit to quit its body end its old awocia- 
Mons and attachment to property, the Mma seizes with the 
forefinger and thumb a few hairs of the crown of deceased's 
head, and plucking it forcibly is supposed to give vent to the 
spirit through the roots of these hairs; and it is generally 
believed that if the jtphobo fLama) is, aa he should be, a lAma 
of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs 
at this mstant through which passes the liberatwj spirit * (L. A. 
Waddell, in QazeUeer of Sihhlm, Calcutta, 1896, p. 379 ; cf. his 
BiKidKism of London, 1^, p. 41^). 


I On the importance whlrii is afeUched to the openings of the 
body In magloo-reUgion see W. E, BWIiday, Greek Dininationt 
London, 1913, p. 176. 


Hence arises the belief that the cutting of a lock of 
hair from the top of the head facilitates the de- 
parture of the soul (Frazer, loc. ciL). In India the 
rite of smashing the skull is generally performed 
when the corpse is half burnt, the chief m ourner using 
a piece of sacred wood or a bamboo for the purpose. 

Litbratorb.— I n addition to the authorities quoted, see BG 
IX. i. [1901] 49 • J. A. Padfield, The Hindu at Uoim\ Madras, 
1908, p. 214 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manmrrs, Ctistoms and 
Ceremonies, tr. H. K, Beauoharm>J^, Oxford, 1906, p. 639 ; E- 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of southern India, Madras, 1909, 
it 299. W. CBOOKE. 

KAPILA. — The name of the founder of the 
Sdhkhya ^stem ( see SX^ikhya). Since all Indian 
tradition is unanimous in recognizing under this 
name the author of the Sfihkliya school, we are 
unquestionably bound to see in Kapila a historical 
person, who, as is proved by the dependence of 
Buddhism on his teaching, must have lived before 
the middle of the 6th cent. B.C. All the accounts, 
however, which have been preserved in the litera- 
ture of the Brahmans relating to the life of 
Kapila are so full of legends and contradictions 
that we are unable to attribute to tliem any 
historical value. The information given by the 
Buddhist authorities with regard to liim deserves 
more serious consideration, since they connect 
Kapila with the name of the city of Kapilavastu, 
the birthplace of the Buddha, and ascribe to him, 
therefore, a sphere of activity the geographical 
site of which agrees well with the internal relations 
which subsist between Buddhism and the Sahkhya 
philosophy. 

No work bv Kapila has been preserved. For 
that the Sdhhhya-sRtras are an entirely modern 
work, and have no claim to hear his famous name, 
has long been an established conclusion. "We 
have no real ^ound for supposing that any com- 
positions at all are due to his authorship. 

Lrassu-WRi.— R. Gaxbe, Die SdrjfikhyorFhUotmhie, L^xig, 
1894, p. 26 f. ; F. Max Muller, Sia: Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, Loudon, 1899, p. 287 ff, B. GABBE, 

KAPILAVASTU. — ^Kapilavastu (-vatthu, -na- 
gara, -pura), inteimreted either as ‘tawny town* or 
as ‘the town of Kapila* (a mythical sage), accord- 
ing as the first element of the word is taken to be 
an adjective or a proper name, is the name of the 
town famous in legend as the ancestral home of 
Gautama gg-kyamuni, the Buddha, commonly 
called Buddha. The four great holy places of 
Buddhism from very early times were Kapila- 
vastu, Gaya, Benares, and Ku^inagara, associated 
respectively with the birth, enlightenment, min- 
istry, and death of the Master (see art. Buddea)* 
The myths descriptive of the foundafcion of Kapila- 
vastu, which assume diverse forms, all equally 
unhistorical, are summarized as follows by Watters 
(‘Kapilavastu in the Buddhist Books,* JMASt 
1898, p. 536) s 

‘ This city, according to th« mythical accounts of the Buddha’s 
royal ancestors, had bean founded by the sons of an Besvaku king 
of the Solar race. The king who reigned at Fotalaka, according 
to some, or at Bfdcet, according to others, yielding to the en- 
treattes of his wife or concubine, drove his four sons Into exile. 
These princes, accompanied by their sisters and a large retinue, 
went northwards, ana after a long journey halted at a pleasant 
suitable site near the hermitage of a Hahl [sage] named Kapila. 
The rishi welcomed the exiles, and with solemn rite gave over 
to them a piece of ground on which to settle and build their 
dty. When the rity was lidd out and occupied, the settlers 
called it in graidtuoe Kapilavastu or KapUanagara, from the 
name of theur kind patron. This happened in a period of 
remote antiquity. The cdty of Kapilavastu thus founded was> 
according to the generally received accounts, situated near, 
or at the southern slopes of the Himavat [HimSlayal mountains 
and in the kingdom of Kosala, ... It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that in some of the Chinese texts the site of Kapilavastu 
is placed in a district to the north of the Himavat, toe royal 
exUes beitog repmoated as laaving crossed this range and 
settled on the south side of a mountain beyond, . . . But the 
majority Of the texts is In favour of the supposition that 
city was situated on or near the southern slope * of the Him§^ya. 
Tms posltloni, which is indioated bytiie earliest Indian teira. 
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must be accepted ag the correct one, becauee the town, notwith- 
standing the mythical tales of its origin, had a real existence to 
the south of the mountains. Its site continued to be visited 
by a series of Chinese pilgrims for several centuries after 
A.n. 400, and even now, in spite of obscurities in detail, can be 
identified to a certain extent with ruins situated in the plain 
not many miles distant from the outermost Himalayan range. 

The Lalitavistara and other works which profess 
to tell the story of Buddha*s infancy and early life 
are full of glowing descriptions of the material 
glories of Kapilavastu, and of the magnificence 
of the royal court supposed to have been held 
there by Baja Suddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha. But these tales are purely works of 
iraaMation without any basis of solid fact. The 
real life-story of Buddha is almost completely lost, 
and the romance which does dutjr in the hooks for 
his biography will not bear criticism. There is no 
sound reason for believing that either he or his 
father ever enjoyed the position of regal magni- 
ficence asorihed to them by the pious imagination 
of later ages. Even some of the Buddhist treatises, 
as "Watters points out, describe Kapilavastu as *& 
small unimportant town without any atf^ractiona,^ 
too small tor tlie accommodation of the growing 
families of the legendary Ik§vaku princes. The 
real Kapilavastu, although raised to a certain 
degree of ecclesiastical grandeur the erection of 
monaisteries and other religious buildings after the 
time of A^oka, never can have been a large and 
wealthy city. 

Tradition placed the actual scene of the nativity, 
not at Kapilavastu itself, but at a grove or garden 
called Lumbini, some miles to the eastward. There 
the holy infant was fabled to have sprung from his 
niother^s right side as she stood under a tree, to 
have been caught in the arms of the gods, and 
forthwith to have taken seven steps, and pro- 
claimed himself Lord of the World. The legend 
of these and other supposed incidents of the 
nativity was well established b^ the. beginning 
of the Christian era, and supplied subjects for 
long mythological narratives and numerous works 
of art. Writers and sculptors found equally wel- 
come material in the many- miracles with which 
tbe imaMation of the faithful adorned the early 
life of the founder of their religion. All these 
marvels were closelj associated with Kapilavastu. 
A specially favourite topic was the story of the 
departure of the young prince from the gate of 
his father*s palace, as he started on his journey 
into the wilderness in order to assume the mendi- 
cants robe and to live the hard life of a begging 
friar. Certain bas-reliefs described by A. Foucher 
{VArt gHcoj>bouddhimie du Gandhdra^ Paris, 1905, 

L 360) exhibit the figure of a personification of 
pilavastu in the conventional garb and pose 
of a Greek city-goddess lamenting the loss of her 
youthful lord. After he had obtained full enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi-tree at GayS 
Gaut^a was believed to have paid two visits 
to Ms Sakya relatives at Kapilavastu. The 
wondrous words and deeds attributed to him 
on those occasions will be found detailed in all 
the works dealing with the legendary history of 
Buddhism. His final visit to his ancestral town 
is associated with the legend of its destruction 
by King Vidudabha V iiiidhaka, etc. ). Like 
the connected fairy tales, this story is told in more 
ways than one, but all the narratives agree that 
Vidddabha either expelled or massacred ^moat all 
the inhabitants. Gautema sighed over the desola- 
tion of the place, which he had tried in vain to 
prevent, and departed, vowing that he would 
never return. h>om that time Kapilavastu passed 
almost out of existence, and it is certaan that the 
first an thenlio record of the site at the beginning 
of the 5tli eaiL A.1), represents the town and its 
neighbourhood as a wilderness nearly .uninhabited. 


A curious gi*oup of seventeen small stupas dis- 
covered at Sagarwa, two miles north of Tilaura 
Kot, in Jan. 1898, by A. Fuhrer, and destroyed by 
his excavations, may possibly mark the traditional 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas by Vidudabha. 
At the level of the foundations of each of these 
structures the lowest layer consisted of nine, seven, 
or five bricks, the central brick of each being carved 
with the design of a full-blown lotus, under which 
the relic-caskets were placed embedded in the soil. 
The other bricks of the layer had figures of maces, 
tridents, axes, and other ancient weapons stamped 
upon them, which indicate that the monuments 
were erected in memory of a band of warriors 
regarded as sacred persons. If the massacre of 
the Sakyas by Vidudabha really occurred, it must 
he dated about 500 B.O., or a little earlier, the date 
of the death of Buddha being taken as c. 487 B.c. 

In those legendary days the territory of Kapila- 
vastu seems to have been a dependency of the 
kingdom of Kosala, which was equivalent ap- 
proximately to the modern province of Oudh. 
The books enumerate a considerable number of 
towns and villages as situated within the borders 
of the Kapilavastu country, hut none of them can 
be identified, and at the date of our first authentic 
and detailed account of the region all those towns 
and villages had decayed. There is little reason to 
expect that the sites of most of the various settle- 
ments mentioned in the Buddhist treatises will 
ever be determined. A city designated variously 
by the names of Koli, Bevadaha, and Vyaghra- 
pura, which lay to the east, some miles beyond 
the Lumbini garden, was intimately associated 
with Kapilavastu by tradition, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that its position may 
be ascertained by local investigation. The intro- 
duction to the Kunala Jdtaka (no. 536 in tr. by 
H. T. Francis and E. B. Cowell, vol. v., Cam- 
bridge, 1905) narrates a curious story about a 
threatened fight between the inhabitants of Beva- 
daha and those of Kapilavastu concerning disputed 
claims to water for irrigation. 

About 249 B.C. the emperor A^oka (g'.'W.), under 
the ^idance of his preceptor, Upagupta, performed 
a pilgrimage in state to the spots sanctified by the 
sojourn of Buddha. The first place visited is said 
to have been the Lumbini garden, the scene of the 
nativity. ^ The fact that A^oka actually came to 
that spot is placed beyond doubt by the inscribed 
pillar at Kummin-dei, which was erected by the 
emperor in the twenty-first year after his corona- 
tion, to commemorate his visit. Thence A^oka 
proceeded to Kapilavastu, and the inclusion in his 
tour of that locality, only a few miles distant from 
the Lumbini garden, is attested by another in- 
scribed pillar now lying by the side of the Kigali 
tank, but not exactly in its original position. The 
inscription, however, does not mention the name of 
Kapilavastu. The literary tradition {Ah1c&vaddna)> 
which professes to give the details of the imperial 
pilgrimage, locates at Kapilavastu a number of 
legends, which probably were not invented until 
after Anoka’s time. 

The earliest definite description of the town of 
Kapilavastu and the surrounding country is that 
Mven by the first of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hian 
(Fa-hsien), who was shown round the reputed holy 
places at the beginning of the 6th cent. A.D., about 
six hundred and fifty years subsequent to the 
pilgrimage of A4oka. In or about A.©. 636, Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), the most learned and 
eminent of the Chinese pilgrims, followed his pre- 
decessor’s example, and, under the guidance of 
local monks, minutely examined and carefully 
recorded the positions of the numerous localities 
at or near Kapilavastu associated by tradition 
with the legend of Buddha. AH modern attempts 
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to identify existing ruins with Kapilavastu neces- 
sarily have for their basis the descriptions recorded 
by the two pilgrims named, which are the only 
extant ancient detailed accounts of the town. The 
topographical and archaeological problems sug- 
gested by the pilgrims^ narratives are far too com- 
plicated for discussion here, but a brief notice of 
the travellers* observations is indispensable. 

The visit of Fa-hian to Kapilavastu may be dated with ap- 
proximate accuracy in a.d, 403. He found there * neither king 
nor people.' The site of the city was marked only by desolate 
ruined mounds, and was uninhabited save for a few monks and 
a score or two of the common people. The surrounding country 
was equally deserted, the inhabitant being few and far between, 
and the roads infested with wild elephants and lions. The 
monks who clung to the dreary ruins and acted as guides to 
pilgrims were not embarrassed by philosophic doubts, and had 
no hesitation in pointing out the exact spots where Gautama 
sat under a tree, met his father, and so forth. Fa-hian, too, 
was easy of belief, and found no difficulty In accepting as gospel 
truth all that was told him by his guides, Hiuen Tsiang, not- 
withstanding his erudition, was equally credulous, and was 
shown even more ‘sights’ than his predecessor. The country 
continued to be in much the same state as in Fa-hian's time, the 
city of Kapilavastu being so utterly ruined that its limits could 
not be ascertained. But the solid brick foundations of the 
central ‘palace city* were still visible, and were estimated to 
measure nearly three miles in circuit. This walled town is not 
mentioned by Fa-hian, who places Kapilavastu about nine miles 
to the westward of the Lumbini garden. Hiuen Tsiang locates 
his Kapilavastu some fifteen or sixteen miles from the same 
point. Now the site of the Lumbini garden is determined 
beyond the possibility of doubt, as already observed, by the 
A^oka inscription, which, it may be added, is supported by 
other cogent proofs. The discrepancies between the two 
pilgrims m the matter of the distance from the fixed point, and 
in sundry other particulars, show that different places must 
have been pointed out to them as being KapU&vasbu. 

Local investigation, in which the present writer 
took a share, makes it clear that the ‘palace city’ 
of Hiuen Tsiang is represented by the mined 
walled town now known as Tilaura Kojj, while the 
Kapilavastu of Fa-hian must he identified with 
the group of ruins near the village of PiprawS, 
about ten miles S.S.E, from Tilaura KSt. This 
conclusion, although in reality inevitable from the 
premisses, has been criticized as being incredible, 
but a little consideration diminishes the apparent 
improbability. The town, according to tradition, 
had been utterly destroyed more than 900 years 
before the visit of the earlier pilgrim, and more 
than 1100 years before that of his successor, and 
both the pilgrims found the region in a state of 
utter desolation. It is obvious that, if there is 
any truth in the tale of the destruction of the 
place by Vidtidabha, genuine knowledge in detail 
of the particular holy spots so glibly pointed out 
by the local guides cotud not possibly have sur- 
vived, and that their identifications must have 
been fanciful. As Watters observes {JEASt 1898, 
p. 643), they failed to show the Sakyas’ assembly- 
hall and other objects frequently mentioned in the 
books, the reason apparently being that the guides 
either did not know where to place them or had 
never read the books in which they ate described. 
The same inference may be drawn from their 
silence respecting the now famous Piprawa 
the most interesting building in the whole region, 
which is not mentioned by either pilgrim. Evi- 
dently it had been completely forgotten. The 
whole of the ‘identifications* recorded in de^ by 
the pilgrims have a fictitious and unveiifiable 
aspect. The wailed town of Tilaura was much 
better suited than the PiprSwS ruins to fit in with 
the legend of the regal splendour of Kapilavastu, 
and it does not seem incredible that the site a^oci- 
ated with the legend should have been moved in 
tbe course of more than two centuries. Whatever 
may he the correct explanation of the ascertmned 
facts, the present writer adheres to the opinion 
published by him in 1901, that the Pipraw^ 
of ruins represents the Kapilavastu of Fa^i^, 
while Tilaura K6^ and the n^hbouring remains 
represent the Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsiang. The 


known position of the Lumbini garden and the 
local conditions limit the possible alternatives to 
these only. 

The PiprS-wS stupas alluded to above, when 
opened by W. C. repp6 in Jan. 1898, proved to 
have been built for the purpose of preserving a 
great sandstone coder, in which were placed five 
vessels, one being of rock-crystal and four of 
steatite. Sundry minute fragments of bone dis- 
tributed among the vessels were accompanied by 
more than a thousand gold stars and minute jewels, 
mostly of exquisite workmanship. The bits of 
bone evidently were the relics in honour of which 
the jewels were deposited and the stupa erected. 
An inscription scratched round the lid of one of 
the vases in very ancient Brahmi scrijit, probably 
earlier than that of the iioka period, is interpreted 
by Barth, Biihler, Rhys Davids, and Piscliel as 
meaning that bodily relies of the Blessed Buddha 
were deposited by his brethren the Sakyas with 
their sisters, sons, and wives. Fleet disputed the 
accuracy of this rendering, proposing to read the 
inscription as recording the deposit of relics of 
Buddha’s relatives and not those of Buddha him- 
self. The knowledge of the most ancient Prakrit 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant a final 
solution of the linguistic problem presented by the 
inscription, but it may he said that Fleet’s view is 
open to grave objections, and that the current in- 
terpretation probably will prove to be substantially 
correct. If this should be the case, the opinion of 
Rhys Davids that the PiprawA stupa is that erected 
by the Sakyas over their share of the relics from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre may be defended with good 
reason, and the present writer’s theoi^ that 
Piprawa represents the Kapilavastu of Fa-hian 
will receive strong support. The numerous archseo- 
logical problems suggested by the imperfectly 
known remains in the Nepalese tardi and adjacent 
districts of British India-^Bahraich, BastI, Gorakh- 
pur, and Champaran — are so closely interwoven 
with the history of Buddhism that the solution of 
them would be a matter of world-wide interest. 
But they cannot be solved without patient and 
scientific exploration, conducted for an adequate 
time by competent persons, equipped with sufficient 
funds and appliances, and heartily supported by the 
governments of both India and Nepal. Unfortu- 
nately there is little reason to suppose that these 
conditions will be soon satisfied ; and in all proba- 
bility the mystery of Kapilavastu will continue for 
many years to be the sport of unverified conjecture. 

The lollo'wlng' indications wIB enable the reader to trace on 
any large-scale map of India the approximate positions of the 
places named in this article. The Lumbini garden is repre- 
sented by the mound now known as Bummin-dfti, t’.e. * ffodaess 
of Kummin.’ In the ancient M%adhi dialect, in which the 
inscription on Ihe pillar was written, initial if is replaced by 
so that Lumbini or Lumminl is identical with Rumwin. The 
mound is situated in the Nepalese tarHi, about six miles north- 
east of Bulba in the British District of Basti, and Is in Tappa 
Bummin-d5i, about two miles north of Bha^anpur, the head- 
quarters of the Nepalese toMU, or subdivision, and one mile 
north of the village called Fadaria or Pararia. The Tiiar river, 
the ‘river of oil’ of Hiuen Tsiang flows a short 

distance to the east of the mound. The nearest railway station 
is Uska, on a branch of the B, and N. W. Railway. The position 
of the mound appmximately la ST* W N., and 83* SCy E., about 
60 miles in a directloa slightly west of north from Gorakhpur 
(26“ 46* N., 88* 22* E.). The village and Buddhist ruins of 
Hpr&wft stand on the Birdpur estate of W. O, Fepp6, near 
boundary pUlar no, 44, and Just inside the border of the Basti 
District, The direct distance from Bummin-d6i, in a direction 
south of wei^ la barely 0 miles. Tilaura K6b 1*^ Nep&lese 
territory, is about 10 miles N,N,W. of Piprilwa, and 14 or 16 
miles from Bummin-dgi in a north-westerly direction as 
measured on the map, 'Hae ruins to the S.S.W. and, east of 
Tilaura Kdt extend tor two or three miles. The outermost 
range of hills is about IB or Ih to the north of the K6t. 

LrrsnaTimB.— J. Legge, TraveU <if A Record of 

MuddhisHo Kingdoms^ Oxford, 1886 ; BixMhist Records of the 
Western WoHd (Tiuws qf Biuen Tsang [Tmn tar. 

S, Julien (Faris, J868X S. Beal (London, 1906), and T. Watters 
(do. 1904, 1906) j iioka inscriptions (see Asoki. and BtoimA); 
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P. C. Mukherji and V. A. Smith, * Antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepal, the Region of Kapilavaatu ’ iArch. Suru. Rep,, Imp. aer., 
vol, xxvi. pt. i., Calcutta, 1901) ; various writers in JRAS^ 1898, 
1899, 3905, 1900; ZDMO- Ivi. (1002); and RuU, AcaUtnie des 
InscriptioTis, 4th ser., vol. xxvi, <1898). 

Vincent A. Smith. 

KARAITES. — ^The are a Jewish sect 

which took its rise in Babylon during the latter 
half of the 8th cent. A.D. Their Hebrew name is 
^arctim (o’Knp), ‘adherents/ or mikra ('33 

HipD), meaning ‘sons of the writing/ the watch- 
word of the sect being ‘Back to Scripture from 
Tradition/ i.e, from ‘Talmud." The watchword, 
however, came to be a purely theoretical one, as 
the ?!araites developed a tradition of their own, 
the only difference being that it was called, not 
‘tradition,’ but ‘the yoke of inheritance’ (‘?3 d 
rjiriTft), and that they held as binding the doctrines 
and usages which, while not taught in the Bible, 
were recognized as obligatory by all {the pap, or 
mi?, corresponding to the Muslim ijm^\ i.c. ‘con- 
sensus ’), and of which a large number had come 
down from those who returned from the Exile, i,e, 
from ‘ the good figs ’ as they are designated, with 
an allusion to Jer 

The designation ‘Ifaraites,’ however, was not 
applied to the sect until the 9th cent. A.I). 
Originally they were known as *Ananates, from 
the name of their founder, ’Anan h. David, of 
Baghdad. Our sources of information regarding 
'Anan and the motives that prompted him to 
initiate the new movement are meagre and 
shrouded in obscurity; moreover, they are not 
altogether reliable, as, in the first place, the oldest 
of tliem are not of earlier date than the first half 
of the 10th cent,; and, secondly, they all show con- 
siderable bias, as emanating either from his ad- 
herents or from his opponents, the Rabbinists. 
They agree only in two points, viz. that ’Anfin 
was descended from the exilarchs, i.e. that he was 
of the lineage of David, and that he was de^ly 
versed in liabbinic and Talmudic lore. The 
^^araites will not admit, however, that they are 
a sect of late origin, or that they separated from 
the integral organism of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, according to the earliest extant ^^araite 
account, viz. tliat of Abu Yusuf Ya'kub al- 
^^Jlirkisani (or Karkasani), as given in his Kitdh 
al-^ Anwar w^al-Mard^ht^ written in A.D. 937, the 
first Jewish schism took place in the reign of 
Jeroboam; thereafter arose the first sect — the 
Samaritans— and then, at the foundation of the 
Second Temple, the Babhinists, whose leader was 
Simeon the Just, and who simply continued the 
evil work of Jeroboam. These, in turn, were op- 
posed by the party of the Sadducees, which arose 
under the leadership of Zadok and BoSthos. Zadok 
discovered a portion of the truth, but the fi.nding 
of the whole truth was the achievement of the 
exilareh 'Anan, who lived in the reign of the 
Khalif al-Man§\lr (764-775). The Rabbmiats tried 
to compass the death of *Anan, but God saved 
him ffotti their hands. This reading of history 
appears in ail the ^faraite chroniclers, and at 
length, in the later of them — ^Mordecai b. Nisan, 
Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Simhah Isaac Luzki, 
and Abraham Eirkovitch — ^it assumes the most 
fantastic forms. ^ But it is quite unhistoricaJ, 
and, besides, it fails to explain the origin of the 
^laraite teaching. The reports of the Arabic 
writers all show the influence of the ?^araite 
sources.* According to the Babhinical records, ^ 

1 ed. A. Hsrkavy, Zap. Vost. Otdel. Imp. Rms. ArcMolog, ! 

{1894)^47 flf. 

a Of. FomansW, RBJ 3 div. 

« The Amhio authors who give more or less inaccurate in- 
torimtaon about *An&u and the ij^aites are: Mufcahhar h. ! 
Tahir (^Udo-aaliji), ©d* 0. Huarts, Paris, i899-X907, ^ 

fc ed. B. Sac&u, todon, 1879^ p. 58f.; al- 

^ahrastot, ed. Ouretpa, tioudon, 1842-46, i. 167; aud MakrM, 
iu S. de Saoy, Chrestmna&vU otrothsa, Paris, 1826, i. 91. %at 


again, the earliest of which is that of Sa'adya 
Ga6n (892-942), the motive of ‘Anan’s revolt 
was injured pride. In the election of the exil- 
arch by the Gednim, who did not believe in his 
orthodoxy, he was set aside, and his younger 
brother, Hananiah, a man of inferior learning but 
more staunch in the faith, chosen instead. ‘Anan 
refused to accept this decision, proclaimed him- 
self exilareh, and was in consequence thrown into 
prison. Here he made the acquaintance of a com- 
rade in persecution — none other than the celebrated 
Abtl 5anifa, the alleged founder of the Banifite 
School,^ who is said to have advised him to appeal 
to the Khalif as the champion of another religion. 
In this way 'Anan was induced to take the path 
that led to schism. 

That personal motives played a part in the 
action of 'Anan may well be the case, but in the 
light of religious history it is quite impossible to 
suppose that personal motives alone could have 
created a movement which maintained a vigor- 
ous life centuries. The truth is that in the 
7th and 8th centuries the foundations of Judaism 
in the East were most insecure. The rise of Islam 
and the religious conflicts within its pale, the 
influx of general knowledge, and other factors 
! of the kind acted with revolutionary effect upon 
: the Jewish mind, and gave rise to various sects, 
as, e.g.f that led by Abu Tsa al-Isfahani (end of 
i the 7th cent.), who was partly a pseudo-Messiah 
and partly a sectary, and who acknowledged the 
prophetic character of both Jesus and Muhammad ; 
that of his pupil Yu<^han, and others. It is pos- 
sible, moreover, that &dduceeism had not wholly 
died out, and in some form or another made itself 
felt as an underlying force in religious life. But 
the Sadducees and the Karaites were at one, above 
all, in their adiierence to the written Word and 
their rejection of oral tradition ; and then, secondly, 
in their acceptance of certain tenets which have 
been handed down as expressly Sadducean, as, 
e.g . , the literal application of the im talionis (Ex 
21^), the interpretation of mnon (Lv 23^®) as 
meaning the Sabbath, so that the Feast of Weeks 
should always fall on the first day of the week, 
etc. The first to draw attention to this relation- 
ship was A. Geiger,^ according to whom there was, 
in addition to the common Halakha that was ulti- 
mately deposited in the Talmud, an older Halakha, 
which is dimly traceable in the earlier Talmudic 
writings, and was common to the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, and, subsequently, theB^'raites. Other 
indications of the relationshm are found in the 
statements of BirklsEnl already referred to, in the 
writings of the many Babhinists (Sa'adya, Abraham 
b. Da’tid, Judah Halevi, Abraham ihn Ezra, Mai- 
monides, etc.) who simply identify the 
and the Sadducees, and, finally, in the fact that 
not only Sa'adya, hut also Bo-raite writers of the 
10th cent., had ‘Sadducean writings’ in their 
hands.® It was with these various elements, to 
which others were subsequently added, that 'Anan 
instituted his movement. 

'AnSn is said to have expressed his distinctive 
tenet in the bipartite formula quoted in connexion 
with his name by J apheth h. ' Ali (end of 10th cent. ) : 
‘Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do not 
rely upon my opinion.’^ The primary article of 
they are all dependent upon Karaite writings is shown by the 
fact that they all speak of ‘Anan as an exilareh 

1 Of. REJ xHv. 161, note 2. 

3 See esp, Das Judmthum und seim Qesehuhte, Breslau, 
1864-86, ii, 66ff., and of. Poainanski, in Alraham Qeiger's Leben 
wnd JC/ebensw$rkt Berlin, 1910, p. 382 ff. 

RRI xliv. 176; S. Sohechter, Roemients of Jetoish 
Sectaries j Cambridge, 1910, i. p. xviiiff. 

4 01 AB/xIiv.lSO. 
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his confession is accordingly the searching of the 
Scripture, and it si^ilies that Scripture is of itself 
sufficient, and requires no supplement of tradition. 
By Scripture is meant here, not merely the legis- 
lative portion of the Pentateuch, but the whole 
Bible,* even the narrative parts must be drawn 
upon for the deduction of legal ordinances. In 
point of fact, however, 'Anan adopted all the 
methods of the Talmudists, who were likewise at 
pains to base their oral teachings, i,e, tradition, 
upon the written Word, and he made extensive 
use of the thirteen canons of Rabbi Ishmaeh He 
availed himself, above all, of the canon of analogy 
(sj'P'rr, Arab. Idyds)^ perhaps under the influence of 
Abii 9anifa, but his great aim was to read the 
laws always in the sense carrying the heaviest 
obligation. This rigour he applied very specially 
to the laws of the Sabbath aud of marriage. With 
reference to the former, he extended the idea of 
forbidden work to such processes as, being begun 
on a Friday, would automatically continue on 
the Sabbath ; thus it was unlawful to light on a 
Friday a candle that would keep burning till next 
day— Ex 35^ being interpreted in that sense — 
whence he enjoined his adherents to sit in darkness 
on Friday evenings ; and similarly, reading Ex 16-® 
literally and as binding for all time, he forbade 
them to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except 
to attend the worship of God. The marriage law 
he made more rigorous in two ways : interpreting 
Gn 2^* literally, he maintained that husband and 
wife were really one flesh, so that, e.g,, the wife’s 
brother was to he regarded not as the bus* 
band’s brother-in-law, but as his brother j while, 
again, applying the method of analogy here too, 
he extended the forbidden degrees to all col- 
lateral lines, whether ascending or descending.^ 
This so-called rikhuh ordinance {mai) put great 
obstacles in the way of intermarriage among the 
!(faraites. Of ‘Anan’s other innovations special 
mention may be made of his reconstruction of the 
calendar : he bade his followers determine the 
months according to the earlier method, i.e. observa- 
tion of the new moon, and fix the intercalary month 
in view of the condition of the crops (cf. art, 
Calendae [Jewish], vol. hi. p. 118 f.). In this 
matter, too, he brought his adherents to a state 
of mischievous confusion, as in difierent localities 
they celebrated the festivals on difierent days,® 
ana evil results followed also from his discarding 
the prayers hitherto in use, and substituting for 
them the recitation of psalms and verses from 
Scripture. Other regulations introduced by him 
relate to details of the laws about food and cere- 
monial purity, of feasts and fasts, ^ of circumcision, 
and many other things. His injunctions, niore- 
over, are pervaded by a strain of gloom. He 
forbade the Jews of the Diaspora to eat flesh, as, 
according to his interpretation of Dt 12®^, the use 
of such food was dependent upon the existence 
of a sanctuary and a sacrificial ritual. It should 
also he noted that, notwithstanding his adherence 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, he inter- 
preted many of the Biblical laws in an allegorical 
sense.® 

* AnUn set forth his views in an Aramaic writing 
entitled Bif^r ha-Mi^dth {‘Book of Command- 
ments ’b of which, however, only fragments^ sur- 
vive. He also wrote a kind of compendium of 

1 Of. Poznanski, Breslau, 1900, p. 178, 

2 According* to the narrative of Sa'adya already cited, AnSu 
specially urged upon the Khali! that his rejection of the fixed 
calendar was the distinctive mark of a new religion. Gener- 
ally, the calendar plays a great part in the history of Jewish 
sectarianism. 

sOf, PoznanaM, in $tudiu in Jewish Literatwre imted in 
Bonow of K. Kohler, Berllm 1918, p. 840 ff. 

«ed. Posmanski, in JRMJ xhn {lotej 64 fiE.; Harkavy, Siv 4 im 
mK MiBeilmwm a>m der PeUrsh, JBi^liotheis, vfii,, St, 
Petershurgi 1908, and Schechter, op* oU* ii. 


that work, which is referred to by its Arabic title 
of Fadhcilika and survives only in a few 

quotations.^ There is no dogmatic theology in 
either of these works, but, acuoi'ding to jj^irlcisani, 
their author believed in metern psychosis, and com- 
posed a work treating of it;® and he is further 
said to have held, on the authority of Lv 17^^ that 
the essential nature of the soul consists in blood.® 
Moreover, hia ‘Book of Commandments’ is free from 
all controversy with the Rabbinists, nor does it 
contain a single opi>robrious reference to them. 
According to Moses Takfi,^ a writer of the 13th 
cent., 'A nan expressed a wish to have all the 
Jewish [i.e. Rabbinical) scholars inside him, and 
then to liave a sword tlirust through him, so that 
he and they might die together. But the witti- 
cism comes from a period later than ‘Anan’s. 

The second clause of Anan’s formula — ‘Bo not 
rely on my opinion’ — operated with disastrous 
effect among his early followers, wdio book each 
his own way, so that (ed. Harkavy, p. 

2852^)^ complains that it was hard to find two 
^fi-raites who Jigreed in all things. There also 
arose in consequence various parties and groups, 
which, however, were all at one in rejecting tradi- 
tion. The 'Anunites, the adherents of 'Aiifin 
in the narrower sense, formed a distinct sect, 
which survived as such till the lOtU cent. ; his 
followers in general, however, called themselves 
](faraites. 

The history of their outward and inward de- 
velopment may be divided into five periods : (1) the 
earliest {9th cent.), (2) the Arabic (lOLh and 11th 
centuries), (3) the Byzantio-Turkish (12th-16th 
cent.), (4) the Taurido-Lithuanian (17th and 18th 
centuries), and (5) the modem (19th cent, and 
after). To recount this varied development is, how- 
ever, no easy task, the reasons being, first, that only 
a fraction of the il^araite literature is accessible 
in printed form, secondly, that the 
deficient in the historical sense, and have left 
behind them scarcely any historical works at all, 
and, thirdly, that they mix and confound periods 
and persons, partly because of their defective sense 
of history, and partly for the express purpose of 
glorifying their sect, the result being that fdie 
student of their literature often feels as if he were 
groping about in a dark wood.® 

I, The early period (pth century).— The move- 
ment initiated by ’ Anan found the emdronment re- 
sponsive, especially in Persia, where, owing to the 
variety of religions (Parsiism, Judaism,. Christi- 
anity, Islam) strongly represented in the country, 
syncretistic and sectarian tendencies were widely 
prevalent ; and, indeed, the majority of the Muslim 
sects and heresies, as also the earliest Jewish sects 
(TsSwites, Yudghanites), ori^nated there. InBaby- 
lonia, his native re^on, however, his teaching 
seems to have evoked less response, and this ex- 
plains why the official representatives of the Jews 
resident there, the Ge6ntm, take no notice of 
!(faraism, and why, e,g,, the Gadn Katronai b. 
Hillai CA.D. 863, i.e, almost a century after ’Anto) 
knows of the ‘Book of Commandments’ only by 
hearsay.® According to the later araite writers, 
*An?Ln migrated from Babylonia to Palestine, and 
founded the still surviving ^^araite synagogue in 
Jerusalem. These statements, however,, nave no 
historical foundation;^ in point of tact, his de- 
scendants, who were nearly all honoured with the 

i Of* RKjTdr^mn* 

spojmamki, in Semitio Studies in Memory of Kohut, 
p. 487 ff, 

8 Sa*adya, Mtdh al-AmomUt, ed. S. Lauidaner, I^yden, 1881, 

p. m 

4C!f. BJS/xiv.aoi. 

8 Sbeinsctoneicier, Dieh^Ms^en Welmsetzungmt p. 948. 

6 SiddUr JK. 'Amrum, fob 88a ; cf. MMJ xliv. 192, 

? Of. Boznanaki, in JmtsaUm, ed. A. M. Lunoz, x. P.9X83 85 
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title of ‘ exilarch ’ or ‘ j^rmce/ are found in Egypt. 
Of these descendants his immediate successors are 
said to have been his son Saul and his grandson 
Josiah, of whom we know hardly more than their 
names, ^ Josiah is said to have been the teacher 
of Benjamin h. Moses Nahawandi (ie. of Naha- 
wand in Persia), who flourished c. 830, and with 
whom began a new era in the history of the sect ; 
in fact, the Arabs speak of the ?laraites as *the 

companions of ‘Anan and Benjamin’ 

^ULc),® and one Arabic writer makes 

Benjamin the head of a distinct sect, the Benya- 
minya,® Benjamin is the first of extant authors to 
speak of the J^araites as B^nS milpra (see p. 662*) ; 
and, while' Anan wrote in Aramaic, he used Hebrew. 
While he followed the Rabbinists in regard to 
many precepts of the La'w, his method, especially 
with reference to the deduction of the Law from 
the Scripture, was more consistent and systematic 
than theirs. He laid ^eater stress than 'Anan 
upon the necessity of independent investigation 
01 Scripture.'* He applied himself also to dog- 
maticSj and affirmed, xnUr alia^ that the personage 
who created the world, sent the propnets, per- 
formed all the miracles, revealed the law, etc., 
was not God Himself, but an angel w’hom He had 
created — a view which he based upon various pas- 
sages of Scripture, especially Ex 3®’®, where the 
angel who appeared to Moses says ; * I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ In reality, however, 
we have here the Logos-doctrine of Philo, whose 
writings, translated into some Oriental language, 
circulated in the East, and may quite well have 
been known to Benjamin.® Another of the latter’s 
doctrines, founded upon Ezk 32^, was that divine 
penalties fall upon the bones of men.® He read an 
allegorical sense into many passages of Scripture.’^ 
He enjoined that the months of Msan and Tishri 
alone should be determined by observation of the 
moon ; the others, as was the practice among the 
Rabbittists for all months, by compntation. He 
frequently differed from 'Anan in his applications 
of the Law, Of his writings only the ‘Book of 
Laws ’ (jS'^er Dimm, published under the title 
pD'n, Eupatoria, 1836) has been preserved. He 
also wrote a ‘Book of Commandments’ {Sefer ha- 
and Biblical commentaries, of which, 
however, nothing is known beyond a few quota- 
tions by other writers.® 

Daniel b. Moses al-KffMifsi, or al-DSmaghanl, is 
spoken of os a pupil of Benjamin. As his surname 
indicates, he was a native of DSmaghSln, in the 
province of ICfimis (Tabanstan)j he flourished 
towards the end of the 9th century. A point of 
special interest is his attitude to *An5n, wffiom at 
fimt he designated ‘the head of the wise’ (mi 
mpmn), and afterwards ‘the head of the fools’ 
(D’V’ODn «?Ni).® In contrast to Benjamin, he was 
hostile to secular knowledge, and rejected reason 
as a means of deciding questions of religious law ; 
and his opposition to his teacher is seen also in his 
denial of the existence of angels. The ‘ angels ’ 
mentioned in the Bible, as appears from Ps 78^® 
104^, were nothing but natural forces. He was 
also entirely opposed to the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Commandments, since ‘God did not 

lot. Harlcavy, Istoriiie$Hv& OS&rhi Kamimstm, ii. If. 

3 J echurun^ ed. J« Kobak, ix. 86. 

S JRSJ xadx. 207. 

4p02aianakL M/xllv. 184a; Harkavy, BluMen wnd MitUU- 
wtwen, viiU 176. 

*» Of. Poznanski, KEJ 1. 10 IE. 

eSa^adya, Kmt> alArmmt, ed, landauer, p. 201: Harkavy, 
^ada$him gmn v««Aaniw, vii. 20. 

7 SCiidies M Jewish lAt^<jLtwre. p. 247, 

8 Of, Ppzjsaaski, in O^ar Yisrasl, iii 126. 

» ed. Hnurkavy, p. 280, Jifie 17, 


ordain his commandments in allegorical form.’^ 
In his interpretations of the religious law he tends 
to favour the more severe alternative. Daniel like- 
wise composed a ‘Book of Commandments,’ pre- 
served only in a few quotations,^ and Bibfical 
commentaries, of which only two small fragments 
(on Leviticus) survive ; ® he is also^ referred to as 
the author of a work on the law of inheritance.® 

2 . The Arabic period (loth and nth centuries), 
— This period is so named because most of the 
l^araite works dating from the centuries indicated 
were written in Arabic. It is the most brilliant 
age of l^araite literature— an age in which the 
sect produced theologians, grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, exegetes, teachers of the Law, contro- 
versialists, etc., some of them writers of great and 
lasting importance. This illustrious advance was 
due in part to the influence of the Rabbinists and 
of their now active bent towards secular science 
and their desire to provide a scientific founda- 
tion for Judaism; while, in turn, the 
influenced the Rabbinists, and, in particular, 
constrained them to engage more profoundly 
in the investigation of the Hebrew language and 
the rational exegesis of Scripture. Modern Jewish 
historians (PinsKer, Graetz, Fiirst), indeed, would 
characterize all the earlier Jewish grammarians, 
Massoretes, and Biblical theologians as i^^araites ; 
but, while this view has been completely refuted 
by criticism,® there can be no doubt that the 
Karaites, whose very raison d^Urt was their literal 
view of the Bible, devoted themselves in a special 
degree to the branches of knowledge in question, 
and often gave the initiative to tne Rabbinists. 
Another effective factor in the movement was 
polemics. The passive attitude of the Gefinlm 
had to give way before the impetus and the re- 
cruiting power of ]^araism ; and now there arose 
the GaS^n Sa’adya, who as a youth of twenty- three 
had attacked 'Anan in a polemical work in the 
Arabic language (Kitab al-ridd "aid 'Anan), and 
who made it one of the great tasks of his life to 
fight against IJlaraism. His challenge brought 
the ilf^araites into the field, and the contention 
inspired them with new life. While the struggle 
was of a purely literary character, it was sometimes 
conducted in no very becoming way on either side, 
and not infrequently with a biased deviation from 
truth.® The Ig^araites were not slow to retaliate 
upon their assailants, and directed their pointed 
but not always well-aimed shafts mainly against the 
anthropomorphic Haggada of the Talmud, as also 
against the mystical writings of a like kind that 
emanated in part from the schools of the Gednlrn. 

The literary activity of the during the 

period under notice asserted itself in nearly all the 
more important Muslim lands, besides Baby- 
lonia and Persia — the cradle and the nursery of 
Ifaraism — in E^pt, N. Africa, and especially 
Palestine. In the last-named country an eager 
intellectual interest also prevailed among the 
Rabbinists during the 10th and 11th centuries; 
here arose, as a counterpart to the official school 
of Gedntm in Babylon, a distinctively Palestinian 
Gadnate, and here the Karaites likewise conducted 
a zealous propaganda about the same time. 

The most eminent representative of KaTaism in 

1 Hadassi, EsMtl ftct-jfd/er, Eupatoria, 1836, § 240 "l ; c!. 
Stvdies in Jewish Literature, pp. 248, 248. 

2 OoUected In Harkavy, Stuaien und Mitteilungen, viii. 1, 
187-192. 

8 Ma-J^o^er, ed. I. 8 . Fuchs, i. (1801] 169-178, and Saadyana^ 
ed. S. Schechter, Oamhridffe, 1903, no. Iv. 

4C5f. Saadyana, no. xil: also Poznanski, in Yevreyshaya 
JSnzyhlopedya, s.v. ‘Daniel o. Moses,* vi. 945. 

5 CL esp. Steinschnelder, Magazin fWr die Wissensch. des 
JudenihumSf xx. 286. 

0 OL Poznanski, ‘The Antd-Karaite Widtin&sof Saadiah Gaon,* 
JQR X. [1897-983 288-276, and The Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gam, London, 1908. 
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this period was undoubtedly the already men- 
tioned Abu Yusuf Ya’l^ub al-Kir^isani, or al-]^ar- 
jy^asani (i.e. of Ch cesium on the Euphrates, or of 
^ar^asan, near Baghdad). As appears from his 
writings, he travelled widely, visited Persia and 
India, observed the customs of the heathen living 
there, was in personal touch with the representa- 
tives of various Jewish sects, and argued with 
Muslim theologians on various questions relating 
to their religion, of which he had a thorough 
knowledge. So far as we can estimate from his 
writings, he was a widely cultured and thoughtful 
man, ‘ who adhered loyally to his ancestral faith, 
but neither assumed an uncritical position towards 
the weaknesses of his own religious community, 
nor set himself against the adherents of other re- 
ligions ’ (T. Friedlander, xxvi. [1912] 94). In 
937 he composed the first Karaite hook of laws 
in the Arabic language ; it is entitled Kifdh al’ 

^ Anwar w^al-MardJcib (‘ Book of Luminaries and 
Outlook Towers ’), and is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions. It differs from all Avorks of its class in the 
fact that its first four sections are devoted to items 
of historical information and questions of dogmatic 
theology. The most important section is the first, 
which contains a survey of all the JeAvisIi sects 
down to the Avriter’s oAvn day.^ ^Cirkisani gathered 
his information partly from his own observation 
and his conversations with others, partly from the 
writings of his predecessors, and, above all, from 
those of David b. MerAvan al-Mukammas, and 
from the Kitdh ahMalpdldt of Aba *Isa al-Warrak. 
The book is invaluable as a storehouse of informa- 
tion provided by no other source, as, e.fif., regard- 
ing the Sadducees, who, it states, forbaae divorce, 
and reckoned by solar months of thirty days ; * 
regarding the sect of the Maghariya, ‘ cave- 
dwellers,^ who are perhaps identical Avith ^ the 
Essenes regarding tlie remnants of the IsaAvibes, 
Okbarites, and'Ananites still surviving in his day, 
etc. It is interesting to find that he includes the 
Christians among the Jewish sects. In the opinion 
of many Ifaraites, J esus was a^righteous and devout 
man, hut Pauline Christianity was sheer heresy 
and a denial of God.** The subjects of the second 
section are the necessity of investigation and 
speculation Avith reference to the injunctions of 
the Torah, and the vindication of tne proof ex 
ratione et analogia. In the third section l^irkisani 
refutes the views of the sectaries, and in the fourth 
indicates tb^aths that lead to the knowledge of 
the Law, ELe was likewise the first to direct a 
searching criticism upon the anthropomorphism of 
the HaggMa, and to formulate a canon to deter- 
mine Avhen the requirements of the Law were to 
be interpreted according to the inner, L«. the 
figurative, sense. His position in these matters 
Avas influenced by his contemporary Sa'adya, Avhoso 
opinions he also cites and refutes in other writings^ 
In his views of the religious Law Ms attitude is 
one of independence. 

MSS of the KitdA al'Anw&r are found in Sfc. Peteraburg and 
the British Museum. In addition to the first section, various 
chapters from the other sections have been edited by H. Hirsoh- 
feld {Aralie Chrestomathy in Eelrew CharacUrSt London, 1892, 
pp. 116-121), and more fully by Poznanski (in various publica- 
tions). Friedlfinder (op. cit.) edits the chapter against Islam 
(iii. 18), which reveals an intimate knowledge of itaaub jecfc. 


A ed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1894 (cf. W. Bacher, JQH vii. 
(1894-96) 687fr.). 

2 Of. Scheohter, Documents of the Jewish SeciarUSt t p. 
xvlii.ff. 

» Poznanski, MDJ 1. 14flf. 

* ’Ihe Karaites were inclined to coquet vdth Christianity and 
IslSun although they sometimes assailed them vehemently, and, 
like other Jewish writers, they stigmatize Mubaramad as a 
71DS (postil, a sarcastic play upon the word rflWfiZ). The Muslim 
powem are sidd to have been at first favourabjy dispcMsed to- 
wards the l^araites (cf. MJEJ jciiv. 166). 

fi Of. Poznanski, The Kamik Literary OppmtnLs of SaaMah 
(?oon, p. Btudiee in XmAih Idtereautey p. 249. 


sani regarded the Kitab ahAmodr, his greatest work, as only an 
introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch (Kitilb at- 
Riyiid w*al-IladdHhi ‘ The Book of Flower-beds and (hardens ')» 
portions of which survive in MkS. Ho refers also to the follow- 
ing writings as from his pen i a commentary on Job and lyoheleth, 
and treatises on the unity of God, on translations of the Bible, 
and against the prophetic character of Mubainraafi. 

A number of other eminent ^^^araite men of 
learning may be named here.^ David h, Boaz, a 
descendant of 'Anan in the fifth generation (f.e. 
c, 910, though Ibn al-Hiti brings Iiis <late doAvn 
to c. 993 ; cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Op- 
ponentft of Saadiah Gaon, p. 18), is always desig- 
nated ‘prince/ and enjoyed a position of great 
authority. His principal works were Biblical com- 
mentaries in Arabic, still partly extant in MS ; and 
a treatise on the fundamental doctrines of religion 
{ Kitab al- U §ul) is also ascribed to him. His place of 
residence is unknown. The letter said to have been 
written by him from Jerusalem in 1009 is a forgery.* 
David b. Abraham al-Fasi (ic. of Fez, in Morocco), 
belonging to the latter half of the 10th cent., wrote 
in Arabic a magnificently planned Hebrew lexicon, 
entitled Kitab Jami' al-AlMt^ which contains 
numerous contributions to Biblical exegesis and 
the comparative philology of the Semitic languages. 
Attempts to assign the Avork to the 12th cent, have 
proved futile. Sahl b. Fadl (Heb. Jfisliar b. H^sed) 
of Tustar, in Khtizistan, Persia, lived in the first 
half of the 11th cent., and among other works 
wrote a critical adaptation of Aristotle’s 
Nissi b. Noah was long regarded as a pupil of 
‘Anan, but, according to recent research, he lived 
in the 11th cent., and resided in l^ersia, He com- 
posed what might be called a commentary on the 
Decalogue, in which he made use of Hebrew philo- 
sophical terms. The most prolific j^faraite exegete 
of the period was Japlietli b. *Ali of Basra (end of 
10th cent.), who translated the whole OT into 
Arabic, and also wrote a very full commentary to 
it in that lan^age.^ He was well-affected towards 
secular knoAvledge,® and composed, among other 
thin^, a polemical work against Sa'adya and his 
pupil, Jacob b. Samuel. Levi, a son of the fore- 
going, wrote in Arabic a * Book of Commandments^ 
(1007), which survives only in a HebreAv trans- 
lation, and also Biblical commentaries. In the 
field of sacred jurisprudence he was one of those 
who prefer the less exacting interpretation ; thus, 
e.y., he inveighed against ‘Anfin’s requirement that 
no light should be allowed to bum on the eve of 
the Sabbath. ‘ Keason ordains that in honour of 
the Sabbath there should be light in the house, for 
thus it is said (in Is 24*®} : “ with lights glorify the 
Eternal” {Bashyazi, Adderet SUyah% Eupatoria, 
1835, fob Thus sound common sense came 

at length to triumph over a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

About this period, hoAvever, glaraite learning had, 
as was said above, a special centre in Jerusalem, 
where the l^araites seem for a time to have been a 
stronger party than the Eahbinists. Jerusalem was 

erhaps the norae (c. A.B. 940-960) of Solomon b. 

eroham,the most zealous and fiercest anti- Rabbinic 
controversialist among the Raraites. He was op- 
posed to philosophy and secular knoAvlefige ; he 
declaimed against the learning of foreign languages 
— though he himself sometimes used Arabic— and 
the reading of secular literature j he was even a foe 
to Euclid and the Hebrew grammar. He Avrote in 

I P. P. FranM, If (?ry xxv. [1876) mff, 

3 MSS in ^ Petersburg aaU Oxforfi. Extracts have been 
published by A, Neubauer, Notice stirlalexieographiehihraique 
iBatfmt du Journal Asiatique^ Paris, 1861), pp. 27-156, ana in 
the appendix to Abu’I Walid MerwSu ibn J&nah, JKiidb al-Uiult 
Oxford, 1876, coll, 778-80S. 

s Of. Bteinsohneider, arah Literatur der Judeut § 69, and 
G. M^oliouth, RBJ Ivli. 314. 

4 Of this the Song of Solomon and Daniel have been published 
in full ; certain other books only in part. 

fi Of. JQR xiii. (1900-011 340. 
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Hebrew a bitter and vulgar rhymed epistle against 
oral doctrine in general, and Sa'adyain particular ; 
to this a pupil of Sa'adya— perhaps Jacob b. Samuel 
— composed a rejoinder in Arabic (cf. Poznanski, 
JZeitschr^ f'iir hehr. Bibliog. x. [1906] 47). Solo- 
mon was also a writer of Biblical commentaries 
in Arabic, of which only a specimen portion of his 
Lamentations has been printed.^ Sanl b. Masliab 
(end of the 10th cent.) was a man of kindred mould 
with Solomon, but superior^ to Mm in many re- 
spects, He too wrote Biblical commentaries in 
Arabic,® and likewise composed a violent epistle 
against Jacob b. Samuel ; but his horizon was wider 
than Solomon’s, and he was a wonderful master of 
diction. In his epistle we find interesting data 
regarding the Ijfaraitea of Jerusalem, their ascetic 
manner of life, and their successful propaganda 
among the Babblnists. These data he repeats in 
his Hebrew introduction to a * Book of Command- 
ments ’ which he wrote in Arabic in that work he 
urges his co-religionists to settle in the Holy City. 
He was likewise the first B^araite to propound 
canons for the determination of religious law. 
They are four in number: (1) reason or specula- 
tion [niiirt nD3n}, (2) the actual words of Scripture 


(j;di?d), (3) analogy (ii^P’n= Arab. [see above]), 

and (4) the consensus of the community (rny [see 
above] ; cited by Hadassi, EshhCl ha-KCfcr^ § 168 3). 
Joseph b, Noah (c. 1002) seems to have played a 

f eat rdle among the IJaraite scholars of Jerusalem. 

ccording to Ibn al-Hiti/his seminary was always 
attended by seventy learned men—- doubtless an 
ideal figure, assimilated to the membership of the 
ancient Sanhedrim. Of Sahi’a four canons Joseph 
rejected the third, analogy, and he had a con- 
troversy with Sahl regarding the (Question of fixing 
leap-year by the coming of spring (Abib). He 
wrote a eommentaw to the Pentateuch, which his 
pupil Abu’l Faraj HarQn b. al-Faraj recast in an 
abbreviated form and also a work on grammar, 
which is quoted by the same pupil. This Abu’I 
Faraj was himself a distinguished grammarian, 
lexicographer, and Biblical exegete, and is referred 
to by Eabbinist writers as ‘the grammarian of 
Jerusalem.’ ® He was the author of a grammatical 
treatise, Kitah ahMxishtcmAl (completed in August 
1026), in eight books, of which the 7th and 8th are 
of special interest, the former being of the nature 
of a lexicon, giving the various meanings of eacn 
triliteral root, and the fresh significations it ac- 
q^uires by the transposition of its radicals,® while 
tne latter deals with Biblical Aramaic and its 
affinity to Hebrew.® He also wrote, in Arabic, 
Kiti%h a grammatical work, Sharhal-Alfatt 

a book giving definitions of Biblical words, and a 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 

A still more important scholar of the period 
was Joseph b. Abraham al-Ba§ir (Heb. ka^Meht 
euphemism for ‘the Blind’), another pupil of 
Joseph b. Noah, and at once the first and the 
most renowned philosophical theologian among 
the l^araites. Even at an early date he was con- 
founded with B^irljisani, or else regarded as anterior 
to him ; hut it is now certain that he fiourished in 
the first half of the 11th cent., and died probably 
c. 1040.® As a philosopher, al-Ba§ir was dominated 


1 ed. a. Feueratein, Gmcow, 1898 ; cf. Poznanski, JQR xiii. SS6fl. 

2 There is a MS fragment of his Dmtermomy in St. Peters* 
burg. 

8e(h Harkavy, in Ea-Mdis, 1879, p. 689; cf. Poznanski, 
The^ Karwii& Lttefccry Oppofients cf SmMah <Saon, p. 88, and 
i/emc&Zsw, ed. Lusncz, x. 97. 

^ JOii ix. [1896-973 483 ; cf. ZeUschr^fiirhehr, JBihl il [18971 79. 

« M$ in St. Petersburg ; cf. Harkavy, ZATW I 156. 

®Of, Baoher, RJZJ xxx. 232-^6, and Poznanski, ih. xxxlii. 
24-89., 197-819, Iv!. 48-69. 

7 Of. Poznan^i, RJSf xxadii. 84 ff., 197 if. 

8 ed. HlrschlMo, in 4Tahic Oh-mtcmathy, pp. 54-60, 

» Of. Poznanski, »NonvBapc rensdgnements sur Abou-1- 
Farad] ben aI*FaradP in M/ Iti. 48fi!* 


by the influence of the Mu*tazilite kaldm, as was 
indeed the case with almost all the ^faraite philo- 
sophers ; ^ hence the araites as a sect are usually 
referred to by Arabic writers as ahl aV adl vfaU 

Jjbl), i.e. ‘the people of 
the righteousness [or equity] and the unity [of 
God].’ Thus he too enunciates five principles 
of the confession of the divine unity : (1) the neces- 
sary assumption of atoms and accidents, (2) the 
necessary assumption of a creator, (3) the necessary 
assumption of divine attributes, (4) the necessary 
rejection of attributes falsely ascribed to God, and 
(5) the assumption of His unity notwithstanding 
the plurality of His attributes — the attributes 
being elements of His nature, and not entities 
that exist outside of Him. Ai-Ba§ir was a believer 
in free will ijcadr), and an opponent of ‘Anan’s 
doctrine of metempsychosis — though he upholds it 
as true in the case of the ‘Ahdiya — ^repudiating an 
idea current in many Mu’tazilite groups, viz. that 
God’s dealings with the children and animals to 
which He allots suffering are justified by that 
doctrine. He was likewise opposed to the theory 
of Benjamin al-Nahawandi (see above). He ex- 
pounded his philosophical views in two Arabic 
treatises. His chief work is the Kitab al-Muly 
taxol^ ‘ the one surviving pattern of a work on the 
Mu’tazilite haldm that might quite as well have 
been composed by a Muslim ’ just as in the 
introduction he maintains that revelation by the 
prophets must necessarily be supplemented by 
speculative knowledge. For centuries the treatise 
was known only in the Hebrew translation by 
Tobiah b. Moses (below, 667^), bearing the title 
Sefer ha-N'^'imdth iso), and it is only recently 

that certain chapters, both of the original and of 
the translation, have seen the light in the form of 
graduation theses.'* A compendium of the al-Muh- 
tarn is found in the Kitab aUTamylz^ or al-Man- 
§ur%^ translated into Hebrew by Tobiah b, Moses 
as Mahkimath Pethi (ms nomnD).® An analysis of 
both works has been published by P. F. Frankl.® 
The ahMuhtaxoi exercised a vast influence upon 
the scholars of the age, and even the last ^Caraifce 
philosophical theologian, the Aaron b. Elijah to he 
dealt with below (1364), owes everything to it. 
AI-Basir was likewise the author of other philo- 
sophical treatises,® for the most part now lost. He 
occupied an influential position as a teacher of 
the Law. He was the first to protest against the 
rigorous Karaite regulations concerning marriage, 
the so-called rikkuh theory (above, p. 663®-). In A.H. 
428 (A, D. 1036-37) he wrote in Arabic a ‘Book of 
Commandments’, entitled Kitab al'Istihsdry sec- 
tions of which, treating of legacies and ceremonial 
purity, are found in MS in the British Museum. 
It was no doubt from this work that his successors 
drew their numerous :^eferences to his views of 
religious law. 

Joshua b. Judah (Arab. Abii’l Faraj Fur^:an 
ibn Asad) was a pupil of al-Basir, and, like his 
teacher, a philosopher and a teacher of the Law, 
while he was also an exegete. He executed an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, and com- 
posed two commentaries on it, one of which (1050) 
was an exhaustive work, the other (begun 1054) 
an epitome.® His work as an exegete was greatly 
esteemed by Abraham ibn Ezra. As a philo- 

1 Of. Maimoiiides, Daldlat^ i. oh. 71. 

2 MS in Budapest. 

» Steinschneiaer, Die. hel}r(ii8chm UehersetzungeUf p. 463. 

4 Budapest, 1005-1913, containing chs. 16, 19, 23, 26-30, 84, 
and portions of 3, 22, 24. 

s MS in the Biltish Museum. 

6 In several MSSl 

7 JMn mu'taailitischer Kaldm, etc., Vienna, 1878 ; cf. also hia 
JBeitfdge zur LttteraturgesckichU der Karder, Berlin, 1887. 

6 Enumerated in Steinsohneider, Die ctrah, Idteratur der 
Judm, § 60. 

« Qf. G. Margoliouth, JQR xi. [1898-99] 187 
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sophical theologian, he wrote philosophical homilies 
on Genesis and numerous dogmatic treatises, which 
survive, however, only in Hebrew translations. 
His philosophical position is exactly that of liis 
master, and, like the latter, he was an adherent 
of the Mu’tazilite /caldm. The only extant me- 
morial of his activity as a teacher of the Law is 
a treatise on incest in a Hebrew translation, Sefcr 
Im-Ardy6th (ed. I. Markon, St. Petersburg, 1908), 
in which he delivered a more decisive blow to the 
riJckuh theory than even his teacher had done, 
with the result that it was completely discredited. 
The outstanding achievement of Joshua, however, 
consists in his ha ving trained a group of pupils who 
carried the araite teaching to European countries. 

Joshua was the last representative of ¥^araite 
learning in Palestine, and after his day, i.a, from 
the^ last third of the 11 th cent., the mtellectnal 
activity of ^araism disappears from the Holy 
Land, while the period of spontaneous and creative 
vigour comes likewise to an end. This collapse 
was probably due to political occurrences, viz. the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in A.D. 1071, 
and by the Crusaders in A.D. 1099.^ It is recorded 
that a large number of the ^[^araites — or all of 
them — were, together with the Hahbinists, driven 
into a synagogue by the army of the Crusaders, 
and there burned to death.® In 1642 the l^araite 
traveller, Samuel b. David, found in Jerusalem 
only twenty -seven Karaites, occupying fifteen 
houses,* while it is said that in 1749 there was 
not a single adherent of the sect in the Holy 
City.** In 1912 the !^araites in Jerusalem num- 
bered eighteen persons {five males and thirteen 
females), belonging to five families and living in 
three houses (in one of which was the synagogue).® 
The centre of ^laraite life was now transferred to 
Eastern Europe, and this brings us to the beginning 
of a new period, 

3 , The Byzantio- Turkish period {i 2 th~i 6 th 
cent). — This may be divided into three shorter 
stages, viz. (a) a time during which the Iglaraites, 
by translating the works of the Arabic period into 
Hebrew and gathering up the results of the past, 
simply maintained and consolidated what had al- 
ready been attained (close of the 11 th cent, and the 
12 th cent.) ; (&) a time of advance and quasi-renais- 
sance (ISth-lDth cent.) ; and (c) a time of complete 
decadence (16th cent.). 

The outstanding feature of the first of these 
three sub-periods was its activity in the work of 
translation. Young men came m large numbers 
from Byzantium to study under Joshua at Jeru- 
salem, and there learned Arabic. They then 
returned home, mainly to Constantinople, where 
in a relatively short time they translated all the 
more important ^faraite works that had been 
written in Arabic — a feat which Frankl® charac- 
terizes as * an achievement so great in respect of 
mere mass that we cannot wonder if its quality 
should he poor.’ Its defects of quality were due 
to the translators’ inadequate grasp of the Arabic 
language. The translators were mostly of Byzan- 
tine origin, and were familiar with Byzantine 
culture ; and in their translations, besides Arabic 
words which were taken over unchanged, we find 
large numbers of Greek words, and these, again, 

1 These two events also csaused irreparahle damage to the 
Palestinian OkCnate already referred to. The Seljak conquest 
forc^ it to abandon Jerusalem. It settled in Trabulu8,and, 
when that city was itself taken by the Crusaders on the 12th of 
July 1109 ( 0 I.B. Bdhrlcht, GmhmUd^KihiigreiohsJmmlm, 
Innsbruck, 1898, p. 81), the oasnate no longer esdsted in the 
Holy Land (cf . BBJ xlviii. 170), 

^ Qraefez, GffsehichU der Juamy vi.® 95. 

® J, H. Curland, Oinze Israel^ Lyck and St. Pefeersborg, 
1806-67, i. 12. 

* Ot JmmUrrLy ed. Lunoa, vi 240. 

e Of. the monthly pertodiad, Zhimy for 1912, 

p. 60 . 

8 Beitrdgey p. 11 


as we might expect, were subjected to great cor- 
ruption by the copyists. The influence of tlie 
translations was nevertheless very great, as they 
alone, and not the originals, were studied. The 
greatest and most eminent of the translators was 
Tobiah^ b. Moses, who is sornetimea indeed called 
Ha-Ma’atik (‘ the translator ’). Being in a manner 
a pioneer, he had to construct a terminology, and 
thi.s is harsh and often ill-devised. His principal 
translations are those of the writings of al-Ba§ir 
and his teacher Joshua, and, while he sometimes 
added to the matter of these works, he also now 
and then condensed it. Of Tobiah’s own works the 
best known is his very full commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled U^dr NeJmddy which, how- 
ever, is for the most part a compilation from David 
h. Boaz and Japheth b. 'Ali,^ He also enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of the Law, 
and reference is often made to his dictum that 
every tradition accepted by the l^^^araites is sug- 
gested in Holy Scripture, and that it was mere 
lack of understanding to assert that there were 
l^araite .traditions which had not the support of 
Scripture.® ^ Another greatly valued translator was 
Jacob b. Simeon j the names of the rest are un- 
known. Other noteworthy Ifaraite scholars of 
Byzantium in this epoch are Aaron b. Judah 5^us- 
dimi (i.c. of Constantinople), who devoted himself 
specially to the study of the marriage law, and Jacob 
h. Keuben, author of a commentary on the Bible 
entitled Sefer ha- Usher, and drawn mainly _from 
his predecessors, especially from Japheth b,*^ Ali. 

This sub-period closes with the publication of 
one of the most notable productions of ^faraite 
literature, the EshJcdl ha-Kdfer, written by Judah 
b. Elijah Hadassi in 1148.* Jost^ compares it to 
a sea into which flow all the streams of l^araite 
learning. Even on its formal side the work is 
remarkable. It consists of 379 sections, written 
in a rhymed prose, and all its strophes, which, 
with few exceptions, are acrostically arranged 
under the Hebrew alphabet in the direct and in- 
verse order (i.e. and end in q. This — 
to say nothing of the affected language and the 
cumbrous diction— gives the work a character of 
tedious monotony. Moreover, Hadassi tabulates 
all the injunctions of the Law and his other data 
under the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue ; 
and here, too, he has to resort to all manner of 
artifice. He claims to be no more than a compiler, 
and frequently emphasizes the fact (see especially 
the end of the twenty -third repetition of the alpha- 
bet), and, in point of fact, the Eshhdl ha-K6fer 
takes the form of an encyclopaedia in which are 
accumulated the results of all previous j^araite 
learning. In his attitude towards the Baobinists 
he is most spiteful and savage, and may in this 
respect be matched with Solomon b. Jeronam and 
Sahl b. Ma^liaii. He fastens, above all, upon the 
first, second, and ninth Commandments of the 
Decalogue, and he reproaches the Talmudists for 
having in their grossly sensuous Haggfilda obscured 
the unity of God, conjoined Him with other beings, 
and made false representations of the Biblical 
personages.® He was also well versed in secular 
science, phUosophy, and dogmatic theolop^. His 
views are dominated by Mu’tazBite influence;® 

r BJSJ xodv. 181. 

» Of. Aaj^n b. Ehjftb, Gkm Mdm, Bupatoria, 1866, fol. 8b, etc, 

# 1886* 

* G0mhichta Judmtufm, ii* 862. 

6 Of. esp. alphabets 106-124 and $68 f. Hadassi, neverthe- 
less, does not scruple to make copious use of Babbinical writers, 
nor does be always ac^nowlodg-e bis Tins is particu- 

larly tme of bis work in fcbe field of Hebrew philology. Thus 
he plagiarises from the MbmaiAn of bis younger oontemponyry, 
Abi»ham ibn Ezra* in a manner that amounts to sheer fraud 
(cf. Bacber* in MGWJ xl. 78, 126). 

« Of. M. kohr^er, KaMm in- dsf jMisbhm Literatur , 
Berlin, 1895, p. $8. 
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but his information in the sphere of secular science 
is drawn in part from Byzantine sources, as ap- 
pears from the numerous Greek glosses to his 
work, which, however, are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes distorted in the published edition.^ 
Hadassi was likewise the first Karaite Avriter who 
formulated articles of faith. These are ten in 
number — to correspond, no doubt, with the Ten 
Commandments— and are as follows ; (1) creation 
from nothing ; {2} the creator is God ; (3) God is 
one, formless, and different from all other beings ; 
(4) God sent Moses and the Prophets ; (5) through 
Moses, God revealed the Torah, which in its word- 
ing is of itself sufficient, and does not require to 
be supplemented by oral teaching (the specifically 
Karaite article) ; (6) the Torah must be learned by 
everjj- Israelite in the original Hebrew; (7) God 
appointed a sanctuary ; (8) the resurrection of the 
dead; (9) reward and punishment in the future 
life ; and (10) the redemption of Israel by a Messiah 
of the posterity of David. These articles were set 
forth in a work which, as a later writer, Aaron b. 
Elijah, 2 proudly affirms, was composed twenty-nine 
years before the Sefer Im-MaddcC of Maimonides. 

About this time, as we read, there were Ifaraites 
also in the extreme west of Europe, in Spain. A 
certain al -Taras had migrated from Castile to 
Jerusalem, where he embraced and be- 

came a pupil of Joshua b. Judah, and then 
returned to nia native place as a propagandist of 
his new faith. After his death his work was 
taken up by his wife, designated Mu’allima (‘the 
teacher') by their adherents, who seem to have 
been fairly^ numerous. By the intervention of 
Babbinist dignitaries at the Castilian court, how- 
ever, the JJCaraitea in Spain were subjected to 
persecution, and it is stated that from 1178 they 
Avere completely lost sight oh There is evidence to 
show, nevertheless, that there were j^araltes in 
Castile as late as the 13th century.® In other 
West European countries the sect was known 

rtniv htr rArinfo 4 olfk/MUTK «« ’-j. 


it necessary to deal critically with its teachings. 

In the East, and especially in Egypt, the ?Iaiaitej 
at this time occupied a position of great respect 
and perhaps used it domineeringly. In Egypt thej 
numoered amongst them many physicians of emr 
nence, as, AWl Bayyan al-Mudawwar and 
Sadid al-Din AbuT Fadl Da’fid b, Sulaiman (per- 
haps a son of the foregoing).® It was in Egypi 
also that their ‘ princes,^ the descendants of ’ Anfin, 
resided, and about the period under notice theii 
mince was Solomon b. David (Arab. al-Ba'is Abu'] 
Fadi), the author of several works. Here, too, 
lived the earliest and the only outstanding Karaite 
poet, Moses b. Abraham Dar*i, whom their un- 
critical historians assigned to the 11th cent, and 
regarded as the model of all the greater Hebrew 
^ets, Gabiroi, the two I bn Ezi'as, and Judah 
Halevi, while, as a matter of fact, the relation 
was exactly the reverse.'’’ 

I in JfGTfJ xxxui. [1884] 449 jff. 

8 Of. I^oeb, xix. 20a-209. 

i S?*’^** TEpstein, in E. GUnzijc’8 HaMkol, vii. 221. 
p sS’fT »/«daica (Oohm^s FesUchrift), Berlin, 1912, 

KSnigaterg, 1884, il 115- 
ctraHsahe LUeratur der Judan § 163 { 
i*eceiiUy, Poznansfci, in Ym'epshava 
and tbe literature cited there. 
It is posBible that Elijah h. Abraham'a valuable little work 
on the aeparation of the j^amites from the Eabbinists (piSn 
DU3im mKApn, ed. in Piasker, J^admmiot, pp. 99-106 

Pozaanski, The Karaite Litsrtury OppanenU of 
written about this time. SamuS 
ipQ Abbfi^ Who beoamo a Muslim coaverf; in ii63 sara fcha. 

JSn* were prepared to do so (ef. JraiTJ^xS. 

260) , but it is a quesrion whether we can believe him., 


As time went on, the ^o-raites came to be more 
and more affected by the influence of Bahbinism 
and the Babhinical literature, and their power 
gradually waned. The Babbinicai intellectual 
giants or Spain carried Judaism to heights whicii 
the ^faraites were quite unable to scale. In Egypt 
their prestige was shattered by the advent of 
Maimonides. The latter certainly dealt most 
gently with them, but he saw to it that Ig^araite 
usages and ^paraite interpretations of the Law 
wliich had crept into Babbinistic communities 
were moted out.^ From the end of the 12th cent, 
the vitality of ]J!o<raism was all hut completely 
spent. Attempts were made to revive it ; strong 
personalities arose within its pale ; there were con- 
ciliatory approaches to the Babhinists ; hut the 
sect was no longer truly alive. Its unyielding 
insistence upon adherence to the past shut it off 
from the vitalizing springs of progress and doomed 
it to a fatal atrophy, and from this point onwards 
its fortunes require but brief narration. 

At the beginning of the second portion of the 
Byzantio-Turkish period, i.e. in the opening years 
of the 13bh cent., we hear with growing frequency 
of E^araites living in the land of Kedar {i.e. of 
the Tatars) — ^the Crimea. Why they came there, 
and whence they came, are questions not easily 
answered. At a later day an attempt was made 
to show that they had migrated thither, as one 
might say, in pre-historic timesl; but this is a mere 
falsification of history (see below, § 5), It is pos- 
sible that the Chazars who had been converted to 
J udaism had intermingled with the Jglaraites, and 
that this might explain the presence in the Crimea 
of a body of people exhibiting a somewhat impure 
J ewish type of religion. Our earliest information 
regarding this body is provided by the traveller 
Pethaliya of Begensburg (end of 12th cent.). He 
states that there were heretics in the land of 
Kedar who did nob follow tradition — of Avhich, 
indeed, they had never heard— who were accus- 
I tomed to sit in the dark on Friday evenings, whose 
! prayers consisted only of psalms, etc. Further, 
Sulchat in the Crimea was the native place of the 
Aaron b. Joseph or Aaron the First (c. 1260-1320) 
Avho removed to Constantinople — one of the most 
sympathetic minds that the If araites ever produced. 
He was a doctor by profession, but he wrote (in 
1294) a commentary on the Bible entitled Sefer 
Miblpdr,^ a very remarkable piece of work. His 
fair-mindedness towards Baibbinist adversaries, 
with Arvhom he often agrees, is particularly worthy 
of note. * Truth and error,’ he says, ‘ are not what 
they are in virtue of the person who utters them, 
but are so entirely on their own account.’ At 
a later date he was actually regarded as a pupil 
of Nahmanides. His views in theology and the 
philosophy of religion, like those of his prede- 
cessors generally, are based upon the Mfftazilite 
halami hut he also shows leanings to Aristotelian- 
ism.® He rendered his party a more effective 
service, however, in the sphere of religious wor- 
ship, as the order of prayer universally adopted 
among the If araites from his day was due to him, 
and he also enriched the ritual of the synagogue 
with about eighty sacred poems he was, in fact, 
the most prolific and distinguished of Hfl-J^aite 


1 Of. Bacher, Die MleXexegese Moees MaimUnUy Strassbum 
^97, p. 174 ; Neiraiarm, in the Hungarian Block* JuleUchrift. 
Budapest, 1906, pp. 164-170; FriedlMer, in MGWJ liii! 


I The greater part of it was printed at Eupatoria in 1836. 

8 Schreiner, op, ctf. p. 67. 

4 In addition to the writinga mentioned, he composed a small 
grammatical treatise entitled Km Y6f%, which, however, he left 
unfinished ; it was completed in the 16th cent, by Isaac Tishhi 
(ponstantWle, 1681 ; Eupatoria, 1847). It was in the time of 
Aaaron that Shemariah Iknfa of Kegropont (fl. c. 1290-1320) made 
his ^tempt to adjust the differences between the Karaites and 
the Babhinists (cf, Qraetz, Qeeeh, dor Juden, vii.^^ sOOf.). 
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liturgiical poets. It may be remaiked here that 
the i^faraites adopted many of their synagogue 
songs from the Rabbinists, and that in other parts 
of their liturgy as well they could not evade the 
influence of the latter. Moreover, in different 
countries they instituted different ritual forms. ^ j 

A still more versatile, more fertile, and more 
learned writer was Aaron h. Elijah or Aaron the 
Second (born Nicomedia, o. 1300; tOonstanti- 
noj)le, 1369), who was at once a philosophical theo- 
logian, a teacher of the Law, and an exegete, and 
is designated by his co-religionists ‘the |faraite 
Maimonides.’ He expounded his philosophical and 
theological views in his ha-Sayimf^ in which 
he is chiefly concerned to guard tue Mu'tazilite 
kaldm against the Aristotelian teachings which 
had found their way into Judaism largely through 
the writings of Maimonides. A more significant 
work is his exposition of the religious law, the Gan 
Eden,^ in which he lays down the principle that 
belief in the unity and the other attributes of God, 
as also in His government of the world, is the final 
aim of the Law. In his commentary to the Penta- 
teuch, Keter Tdrdhi^ the influence of Ibn Ezra is 
clearly traceable. 

In the early years of the Turkish domination the 
!g;araites were frequently persecuted by the govern- 
ment ; but, as an oflset, their relations with the 
Rabbinists became quite friendly. Mutual for- 
bearance and tolerance helped to bring about this 
result. Elijah Mizra^ii of Constantinople (c. 1455- 
1625), one of the greatest Rabbinical scholars in 
Turkey— in opposition to Moses jglapsali, the 
chief Rabbi of Turkey — allowed the Karaites 
to he instructed even in oral tradition. Many 
^Karaites sat as scholars at the feet^ of Enoch 
Saporta and his pupil Mordecai Komtino, a man 
of universal culture^ (middle of the 16th cemt.), 
and received instruction in the Talmud, decisions, 
and general science.* Bon Gedaliah, who had 
come to Constantinople from Lisbon (f before 
1487), tried, with the acquiescence of the araites, 
to bring about a re-union with the^ Rabbinists. 
One of the pupils of Komtino was Elijah b. Moses 
Bashyazi, the most eminent E^araite scholar of the 
day, who resided first in Adrianople and then in 
Constantinople, and whom the Karaites call ‘ the 
last Becisor* (]nni<n pDion). His most iMortant 
work is his treatise on the Law, Adderef EllydhUf 
a monument of clear expression and arrangement. 
He favo\irs, on the whole, the less rigorous appli- 
cation of the Law, and he asserts that the divine 
commandments require to be fulfilled only in ac- 
cordance with human capacity. He was a man 
of the most varied culture, and was, e.y., an eager 
student of mathematics. Ha owed much to 
writings of Maimonides. He died in 1490, leavini 
his Aad&ret unfinished ; it was continued— thougJ 
still left incomplete— by his brother-in-law and 
pupil, Caleb Afendopolo (bom 1465 ; t after 1609). 
He was a polymath, and his writings embrace trea- 
tises on jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics- 
and astronomy, to say nothing of his poems, both 
secular and litur^cal— over twenty works in all.® 

The other Karaite writers of Turkey during this 
and the following division of the period under 
consideration (15tli-17th cent.) are generally of 

lOi. L. Ztinz, Dttf Ritus dea symgogaim OottetdimiteSt 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 166-162 ; Jost, op. dU pp. 807-826 ; G. 
goUouth, jqR xvin. (1006-061 605 ; N. Poraea, 

hebr, Bibl xi. [1907] 60 ff. ; Poznanski, Die har. UUratur dcr 
tetendreiasip ISflJ. . „ ^ • f 

a * The Tree of fiife,^ written in 1846 ; ed. F. Delitzscli, Leipzig, 
1841, and with a commentary (Or Ad- Simlja Isaac 

^^u^toriaf 1866. ^ Eupatoria, 1866-67, 

5 OL Gurland, laroe?, pt. iii. ^ . 

6 Enumerated ty Poananski, in Osmr Yisrml, e.u, m. 172) : ^ 
also SteinBchneider, in Erach and Gruber, AUg&wdn€ MncgKMh 

t.t. (ii. 82, U8), and in MQWJ xxxviii. 76. 


little importance, being almost wholly wanting in 
creative power, and they merit no particular notice. 
An exception should perhaps be made of Moses 
Bashyazi, a great-grandson of Elijah, and x'egarded 
as a jy'outhfiil prodigy. He knew Arabic, Greek, 
and Spanish; lie travelled widely in the^ East, 
where he became acquainted with the writings of 
the earlier Karaites; he had a leaning towards 
historical investigation, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only one, a treatise on incest, has 
been printed.^ He died, probably in 1665, at the 
age or twenty-eight. 

The East was at this time the nursery of many 
other Elaraite writers, but for the development of 
the sect as a whole it had no further significance. 
We are told that, through the efforts of Abraham 
Maimfini ii., a great-grandson of Maimonides, a 
fairly large Karaite community in Egypt was con- 
verted to Rahbinist teaching. * Cairo was the centre 
of nearly all the more eminent Elaraite writers of the 
period, viz. Japheth al-Barkamani (probably c. the 
middle of the 13th cent.), author of a medical work 
in Arabic and a refutation of the Rabbinists 
Israel ha-Ma‘arabI (first half of 14th cent,), the 
writer of numerous works in Arabic and Hebrew, 
including one (originally in Arabic, but trans- 
lated into Hebrew) treating of regulations foi 
the slaughter of animals (1306; printed, Vienna, 
1830), as also of many hymns for use in the 
synagogue; he was regarded as an authority in 
marriage law, and was the first to assert that 
the intercalary cycle of nineteen years was insti- 
tuted by those who returned from the Exile (‘the 
good figs,' see above) Japheth b, Sagir, a pupil of 
Israel, and author of a ‘Book of Clommandments’ in 
Arabic, most of whidi is extant in MS ; Samuel b. 
Moses al-Maghribi, a physician, and the writer of 
another ‘Book of Commandments' entitled Kit&h 
aUMurshidi which is a model of perspicuity but 
shows no independence.® Of writers not resident 
in Cairo mention may be made of Ibn aLHiti (first 
half of 15th cent.), who wrote a valuable chronicle 
of E^araite scholars.® 

4 . The Taurido- Lithuanian period ( 17 th and 
18 th centuries).— Reference was made above to 
the presence of Raraites in the south of Russia, 
especially in Taurida (the Crimea), as early as 
the last third of the 12 tli century. They increased 
in number during the 13th century. Towards the 
close of the 14th cent, the Grand Duke Witold 
of Lithuania carried away from the Crimea, among 
other Tatar captives, a number of E^araites, ana 
settled them in TroM, near Wilna, whence they 
spread to other towns — in Lithuania, Volhynxa, 
and Fodolia (now Galicia). The E^araites of the 
Crimea and Lithuania show at first not a symptom 
of intellectual life, and the writers whom they 
are said to have produced at that time are mere 
fabrications* Towards the end of the 15th cent., 
however, we hear of a correspondence between the 
Karaites in Lutsk and Troki and Elijah Bashyazi 
in Constantinople, who recommended them to send 
him two pupils.7 In the Crimea, where under 
the Tatar sway there was no intellectual life, 
the E^araites, too, failed to develop one; but in 
Lithuania, where the Rabbinists founded strong 
Talmudic schools in the latter half of the 16fch 
cent., they exerted themselves to cultivate the 

1 ed. Markott, in iff 

2 Estorl Farti, ATa/tcr u*Femh Berlin, 1849, 6 ; cf, 

Graetz, V0.2 

» Steinsflimelder, D£e XdL d&rJud^ § 172. 

4 Poasnanski, in Of«r Yisroil^. s.v, (v. UTy. 
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higher interests. Here aboixt this time arose one 
very distinguished and interesting writer, viz. 
Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (1533-94), the author 
of an unfinished anti-Christian work called ^izzUlc 
Bmiind {‘The Confirmation of Faith The book 
reveals a wide knowledge of Christian literature ; 
but its author had also engaged in oral discussions 
with the heads of the Christian Beformers, who 
were at that time very numerous in Poland. It 
shows no distinctively ^^araite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to be elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectual 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was com- 
pleted by one of Isaac’s pupils, Joseph b. Mordecoi 
Malinovski, himself the author of several works. 
A brother of this Joseph, Zeplianiah by name, wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth of 
the new moon and on the calendar. A contem- 
porary of the brothers was Zerah b. Nathan, who 
also resided in Troki. The Rabbinic po^math, 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, a native of Candia, 
was then living in Lithuania as the private phy- 
sician of Prince Eadziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information — ^first of all in 1620, 
when he proposed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmedigo 
responded, to begin with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggeret which contains also a sketch of the 

history of Hebrew literature ; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical writings, Zerah was 
likewise the author of a long list of liturgical 
poems. 

The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648-49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, affected the ^Caraites 
also, whose destinies liere, as generally elsewhere, 
were closely bound up with those of the Babbinists. 
Moreover, the two rmigious groups were now, as a 
rule, on good terms wi5i each other. At one of the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, hut were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic calembour.® 

The example of the Lithuanian Karaites acted 
as^ an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus- 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by l^th. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to- 
wards them j they were often guite friendly, and 
they entrusted to them the coining of their money. 
But the Crimean ^faraites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only WTiter deserving of notice was Elijah b. Baruch 
Yerushalmi* (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
he also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
]J!araite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinic tendency, to which he added 
bitter invectives of his own. Three Ks^^^aites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
wrote interesting reports of their observations 
(1641-42, 1654-56, 1785-^6), in which they give a 
varied mass of atatisbical data.® A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiah Yeru- 
shalml, of Chufut^Kale, whose productions include 
one entitled Brmind umient dating from 1712 (ed. 
Eupatoria, 1846), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Bahbinical 


r Fkst edited in J, 0. Wagensafi, Iffnea Satance, Altdorf , 

1681 *, it wsui iaanaUtted into Yiddish, Spamsh, dennan, Kngiish, 
wad Hungariwi. 

s ed. In Isaac b. Solomon's Pftwiat Eupatoria, 

1884, and in A. (lolger's Meh Breslau, 1840. 

8 DTipb D'n»m orfrt D'Kipnj of. jtfo'sd ITafon, 26a. at the top. 

Yenish^ml ’ denotes a Karaite who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy band, and is hnlndtsattoh ot the Arab. Haljt 
8 ed, Ourland, isrosai, pt. i. 


literature, its lenient attitude towards the Rab- 
binists, and its veneration for Mainionides. 

The Karaites of the Crimea, however, poor as 
are their achievements in this period, are cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps he made of Jacob 
Iskandarani, the Jlakam of the Kfi-ia-ites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616 J and of the family of Firuz in Damascus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses (11. 1665-1700). 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Christian 
scholars began to take an interest in the 
Some of them made visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Troki, and opened a corre- 
spondence with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars we may name Johann Rittangel, who 
visited Troki in 1641, and Gustav Peringer, a pro- 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
XI. of Sweden, travelled to Lithuania in 1690, and 
in the following year addressed to Ludolf his 
Upistola de Karaitorum rebus in Lithuania, Re- 
ference should also he made to Johann Puftendorf 
of Riga, Lewin Warner, and his valuable collection 
of MSS in Leyden, Jacob Trigland, of 

Leyden, and his Diatribe de seota Karceorum (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C. Wolf, of Hamburg, and his 
NotiiiaKarmorumi^emhur^.Vl^l)^ These scholars 
were instrumental in arousing the historical sense 
among the Polish K^^raites, though it must be 
confessed that the historians frequently 

tamper with the facts, sometimes in ignorance hut 
sometimes of set purpose, and that they represent 
their sect as being the genuine Jews, and the 
Rabbinists as the seceders, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
Karaite historians were Solomon b. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 1680-1715), and his relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Kokizov, near Lemberg (1699). Solomon, in 
addition to several other works, and numerous 
liturgical songs in the Hebrew and Tatar lan- 
guages, wrote, at Puftendorf s request, his Appirydn 
^d&d Idf a short treatise on the severance of the 
Karaites from the Rabbinists, and the main legal 
differences between the two parties.^ Mordecai 
wYote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
Ms D6d Mdrd^Jcaii^ and also, in response to the 
inquiry of Charles Xii., a short work called L^hmh 
Malhut^ In the composition of his D6d M6rd^hai 
he had the assistance of his relative, Joseph b. 
Samuel, known as Joseph ha-Mashbir, who had 
been a pupil of his father. This Joseph was a native 
of Lithuania, but removed about 1700 to Halicz 
in Galicia, and did much for the revival of an in- 
tellectual life among the Ka^taites there, who had 
been living outside the range of general culture. 
Of his many works, one in particular, Fdrdt YdsSf, 
treating of grammar, is highly praised. His descen- 
dants were all leading figures among the 
of Halicz till well on m tne following period. 

The moat prolific writer of the Taurido-Lithu- 
ctnian period is Simba Isaac b. Moses. He belonged 
oriMally to Lutsk, but removed c. 1760 to Chuiut- 
Kale in the Crimea, where he died in 1766. He was 
well versed in the writing of the Rabbinists, and 
held the K^bhSla in hi^ honour. He wrote in 
aU twenty-four works, of which only two have 
appeared in print/ viz. the Or hd-J^aytm, already 
mentioned as a commentary on the philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a historical treatise 
entitled Orah ^adcUi^nii in which he gives the 
Karaite conception of the origin and historical 
development of K*t^a,ism in its most extreme form. 

1 ed. Hftubauer, as an appendix to his Axis der Fetenburge 
Sxtf 2t0 iAsIrt 

2 Finished on the 18th of July 1699 ; ed., with Latin tr., 
by Wolf in his JfoHtia Karceorum j also Vienna, 1880. 

» ed. Neubauer. loe. c(t 

4 See Poznanski, in Of or Tisraelt s,v*r (x. 164), 
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This work also contains the first bibliography of : 
the sect. Simha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be- 
came the centre of l^araite life, and there, in 
Chiifut-Kale, the first I;Caraite printing-press was 
established in 1734. Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
^faraites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in whicli they 
were most numerous — the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the final period of l^araite history. 

5. The modern period (ipth ceiit.“-the present 
day). — From the outset the Russian Government 
treated the ^faraites with good-will. With this 
attitude there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play them off against the Rabbinists, the ad- 
herents of the Talmud. The last representative 
of the ¥^araites at the court of the Khan in the 
Crimea, Benjamin b. Samuel Aga (t 1824), con- 
tinued to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not officially. In 1795, Catherine ii. had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, and in 1827 they irvere exempted from 
military service by Nicholas I. They now enjoy 
the full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might he called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
official called the Hakam — who represents them 
publicly — presides over them with the assistance 
of a supreme spiritual board, controlling the 
^Jaraites of the Crimea and the South of Russia. 
This board has its headquarters in Eupatoria ; the 
first Ipakam was the infiuential and energetic Sim^a 
Bobovitch (1790^1865). 

The more eminent ?!araite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent, were the following ; Isaac b. 
Solomon (1755-1826), of Chufut-Kale, was the re- 
former of the J^Q'^aite calendar (cf. art. Calendak 
[J ewish], vol. iii. p. 120), Ms views on that subject 
being set forth in his Or ha-L^h^na (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872) ; he was also the author of a work 
on the ten ^Jlaiaite articles of faith, entitled Iggeret 
Pinnat Yijprat (Eupatoria, 1834 ; Zhitomir, 1872), 
numerous songs for use in the synagogue, etc. 
Joseph Solomon b, Moses Lutski, sumamed 
(1770-1844), was a native of Kokizov, and lived for 
a time in Lutsk, whence he removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria j his most outstanding work is his sup- 
plementarjr commentary to the MihJidr of Aaron 
D. Joseph, issued as !JXrat (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David D. Mordecai Kokizov (1777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other works wrote a 
theological treatise called Dawid (St. Peters- 

burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski (fl. 
1855-70), who had a reflective cast of mind, was 
the author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. (Tne of his pupils was the 
kindly-natured Solomon b* Abraham Beim (b. 
1817 ; t before 1860), IJakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro- 
duce secular subjects into Karaite schools; he 
wrote a little book on the antiquities of Chufut- 
KaJe (i.e. *the Jewish refuge/ as the place formerly 
known as Kala'a came to be called). 

All these writers, however, were eclipsed by 
Abraham h, Samuel Firkovitch (b. Lutsk, 1786 ; t 
Chufut-Kale, 1874), with whom bedns a new epoch 
not only in Karaite historiography, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Fiikovitcms literary career began with the com- 
position of supplementary commentaries and addi- 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria^ 1836),^ and of a vigorous 

1 In the thirties of last century there was formed in the 
Crimea an aBSocinfion for the puhliceficn of eerlier 


anti-Rabbinical work named Massd %-M^rihtih (do. 
1838), which is written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the Eahhul ha liofcr of Hadassi de- 
scribed above, At the imstance of the above- 
nien tinned pakam, Bobf)vitch, he made repeated 
journeys, from 1831) onwardR, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with the object of 
discovering arclncological materials which might 
serve to domouHtrate the early origin of the 
Karaites. It Kcomed at first sight as if he had 
perfectly succeeded in his purpose. Both in the 
Crimea and elsewhere he discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other writings, tombstones, and 
the like, in which the most remarkable data were 
treasured up. These memorials included the famous 
inscription of Judah b. Moses ha-Nakdun, dating 
from A.0. 604, and that of Abraham b. Sinijia, 
from A.D. 906 ; the tombstones of Isaac Sangari, 
wlio is said to have converted the king of the 
Chazars to J\idaism, anrl Shabbathai Donnolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the 10th 
cent., etc. Firkovitch contended that these vari- 
ous discoveries sutliced to prove that there were 
Jews in the Crimea as early as the 6th cent. B.a, 
having migrated thither in the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that the Ka-rMtes had 
persuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were the founders of the Masaora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
as some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertheless believed, and were even incor- 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkoviteh’s 
results were accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Jewish scholars— Pinsker, Ffirst, Graetz, 
and Chwolson. Literary criticism, however, soon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clumsy 
forgeries; we need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinschneider, Geiger (who va- 
cillated, however), Neubauer, Strack, P. F. Frankl, 
and, above all, Harkavy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkovitch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled Ahn$ ZikMrdn (Wilna, 1872), 
in which the epigraphs in question are repro- 
duced. His finds were often assailed by mere 
hypercriticism, and facts and dates were rejected 
which in many cases proved to he quite reliable, 
as was the case, e.p., with regard to the existence 
of many ancient scholars and their works. 

An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus- 
pected tombstones was recently made by a living 
Karaite writer ; ^ and the final solution of many of 
the problems involved must be left to the future.* 
When all is said, however, the work done by 
Firkovitch was of an eminently serviceable kina. 
On his ioumeys, besides the inscriptions referred 
to, he discover^^ and thus restored to science, 
numerous Babbimcal and Ks^^^te books that had 
been regarded as lost. He was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientific investiga- 
tion of some extent supplied the 

materials for it, 

The death of Firkovitch ushers in a period of 
complete decadence among the K®^^i^os. Since 
that time they have produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a few litterateurs, 
as, e.p., Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), Ka-kam in 
Ekaterinoslav, who published a volume of sermons, 
etc., bearing the title Iggerei NicUpi Shfimu^el (St 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 

works that still remained unprinted or had become rare, and 
Firkovitah was one of the most sealous supporters of its efforts. 
To this society we owe a considerable number of valuable 
printed edd, of Karaite works (cf. Geiger, Z^Umhrifl, 

3d. lUft.). 

I Judah Kokissov, 44 ffrobnych nodpiiiey, St. Petersburg, 10X0. 

a Of. Dubnow, in Yem'eyskaya Stwrina for 1914, p. Iff. 
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tales, DahCtr Dahur {Warsaw, 1904) ; Elijah Kazaz 
(1832-1912), a man of wide and varied culture, 
who, int&r alia^ translated the works of several 
French popular philosophers into Hebrew;^ and 
the Judah KoMzov just mentioned, who, however, 
usually writes in Eussian. Among the IJaraites, 
indeed, the Eussian language has gradually dis- 
possessed the Tataric. 

In 1911 a number of Karaite students at the 
University of Moscow tried to initiate what might 
be termed a Neo-^Jaraite movement, and founded 
a Ifaraite monthly in the Eussian language aiid 
bearing the title Karawishaya Zhizn, which, 
though it displayed great vigour, did not 
survive its first year.^ A further evidence of 
the spiritual impoverishment of the ](faraites 
is the fact that since the death of their last 
ijakam, Samuel Pampiilofi’ Cf 31st Dec. 1911), they 
have failed to find an eligible successor, and are 
thus in a most critical situation.* In 1897 the 
^faraites in Eussia numbered 12,894—6372 males 
and 6522 females (cf. the same periodical, June 
1911, p. 30) ; and it seems unlikely that during 
the last seventeen years this total has appreciably 
increased, if indeed it has increased at ail, as in 
1909 there were but seven additions {ib. March- 
April 1912), and in 1910 only four {ih. June 
1911, p. 39). Outside Eussia, the sect may per- 
haps number some 2000 souls in all, living in 
Halicz (in Galicia), Constantinople, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, and Hit on the Euphrates ; its one com- 
munity of any size is that of Cairo. The future 
of ][faraism — the only Jewish sect in the proper 
sense^ of the term— is thus a rather gloomy one. 
Its vital element all through was polemics, and 
this was finally exhausted by the deatii of its last 
great champion, Abraham Firkovitch. 


LiTKaATuas.— i, Ejstortoal and OifVJBiUn.— The first really 
acientifio account of the Karaites is I. M. Jost, Oeschichte 
des Jndenthums und seiner Sekteriy Leipzig, 185V-69, ii. 
294->S81 ; materials for a history of the sect are given hy S. 
Pinsker, J^admoniot, Vienna, 1860, in which, however, 

the writer too uncritically follows Firkovitch (cf. the notes and 
remarks of J, H. Schorr, vi. 66-85, M. Stein- 

schncider, Eebrdisehe BiUiographie, iv. S., Leipzig, 1859, 
and A. Geiger, GesaminelU Abhandlwngm [Heh.j, ed. S. 
Poznaiiski, pp. 840~S78); as H, Graetz, Oeschichte derJuden^ 
Leipzig, 1853-70, v. ff. (see the indexes, an, * Karaer ’), and J. 
Fiirst, Oeschichte des Kar&erthuTns, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1862-69, 
likewise follow Firkovitch, they are of little use, and the latter 
especially must he read with the utmost caution ; of a more 
critical stamp are A. B. Gottlober, M^^ret le-Toledot ha- 
Kara'im (Heb.), Wilna, 1866 ; A. Neubauer, Aus der Peters- 
burger Bihlicthek, Leip^ 1866, and I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Qeschichte der jiidisohen tradition (Heb.), iv., Vienna, 1887, 
pp. 46-110. The work of the ^Caraite Isaac Sinkm, ISUrnya 
vomtkrmieniya i razwitiya Karaimisma (Kuss.), 2 vols., 
1888-89, is written from the Karaite point of view, hut quite 
unserviceable. The artt, s.v. by P. F* Franfcl, in Ersch and 
wuber, AllgmievM JSneyUopMie der Wissenschc^ten %ind 
Leipzig, 1818 ff.; A. Harkavy, in JE; Harkavy, 
Balaban, and Hessen, in Yevreyshaya Mnzyhlopedya (Buss.), 
1908-14, and Revel, in OmYisrml 
(Heb.), 10 vols., Hew York, 1907-18, are comprehensive and are 
written in view of modem scientific requirements ; B» Rvssel 
in PJRJga, is leas reliable. 

fi. The richest collections of K»i«lte MSS are found in 
Leyden, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. An account 
of the Leyden MSS is Bven by Steinschneider, Caiahgus Codir 
mm Hebrceorum Bibliotlmoe Academioe ikigdum-Batavce, 
wden, 1868 (includes also a repertorium of the history of 
Karaite literature); those in St. Petersburg have not as yet 
been cat^ogued; on the Brit. Mus. group see R, Hoerning, 
Pesanpttmis and Collation of Six YaraUe MS5'(Briti8h Museum) 
London, 1889, and G. MargoHouth, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Hawianfan MSS in the British Museum, i. [do. 1899] 189- 
271, ii. (1^6] 172-106, 460-478 (notice by Poznanski, REP xli. 


1 01 Poznanski, MEJ Mil. 316. 

earUer Karaite Journal was al-Tahdib, a bi-weekly I 
H of Augua 

to 19Q6 (of, B, J, H. Gottheil, in Harkavy EtStschrHt, Si 
Petersburg, 3908, p. 120). •<« v 

indication of the present condition of th 
t*®, ?*«6 when a ^CBra^te eynod in Eupa 

tom adpp1^ a mitigation of the marriage law in Hovembe 
against it were at once forwarded from Troki 
Omista^nople, and O^ro (cf. Poznan^, PQRf new ser., ii 


306, li. 166). Certain less extensive collections are described 
^ J. Bardach, Mazkir libne Reshef (Heb.), Vienna, 1869; 
E. N. Adler, About Hebrew MSS, London, 1905, pp. 17-33 (cf. 
Poznanski, ZDMG lx. [1906] 608), and P. Kokowzow, Notitia 
Codicum llebraicorum, etc., St. Petersburg, 1905 (cf. Poznanski, 
Zeitschr. Jilv hehr. Bill. x. [1906] 26). 

iii. 'AnInand the genesis of the MOVEUENT.^Harl^avy, 
Utoriieshiye Qierki Karaimstva (Russ.), 2 pta., 1897-1902, 
‘Zur Entstehung des Karaismus,' in Qraetz, Geschiohte der 
Juden, V.4, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 472-489, * Anan,* in Jdhrhuchfilr 
jiidische Qeschichte und Juiteratur, ii. [Berlin, 1899] 107-122, 
‘ Anan ben David,* in JE i. 653 if. ; Poznanski, ‘ Anan et aes 
Merits,' REJ xliv. 161-187, xlv. 60-60, 176-203. 

iv. Works DEALINO with other imiNBNTEARAITXS.^l!.hem 
have in most cases been cited in the course of the article ; cf., fur- 
ther, the relevant artt. by Poznanski in the Heb, EncyclopEodia, 
Ogo-r Visraef ('jtnty' is'iK), and in the Judmo-Bussian Encyclo- 
paedia, Yevreyshaya Enzyklopedya, On the Karaites who wrote 
in Arabic see the corresponding artt. in Steinschneider, Hie 
arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfort a. M., 1902 (cf 
Poznanski, Zur jiidisch-arabiseke Litteratur, Berlin, 1904). On 
Kirkisani see Poznanski, in Steinschneidefs Festschrifi 
Leipzig, 1896, pp. 196-218, and Semitic Studies in Memory jf 
Rev, nr, A. Kohut, cd. Q. A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 486 if. ; 
on Joshua b. Judah, M. Schreiner, ‘Studien fiber Jesdiua b. 
iie\inde.,^\nBerichtderLehramtalt,furdie Wiss, desJudmtums 
zu Berlin, xviii. [1900]; on Hadassi, Frankl,in MQWJ xxxi.[1882] 
Iff., W. Bacher, ib, xl. [1895] 14 ff., and JQR viii. [1896-96] 
431 ff.; on Isaac b. Abraham of Troki, Geiger, Isaak Troki, 
Breslau, 1863; on FIruz, Poznanski, Me karaitische Familie 
jF^ruz, 1913; on Abraham b. Josiah of Chufut-Kale, Poznanski, 
'D WlV bT'B'K' p omak ’Kipn ; on the Karaite philosophers, 
S. Munk, Mdlanges de philosophie juive et arabe, Paris, 1857- 
69, p. 474 ff. (obsolete), and Steinschneider, Me hebrdiseken 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893, p. 449 ff. ; on the 

E oets of the Karaite synagogue, Luzzatto, in A Berliner and 
Hoffmann, O^ar Tab, 1883, pp. 27-32, 1884, pp. 8-6; on 
the Greek writings of the Karaites. Danon, in Actes du xvie 
CongrlB international des OrCentalxstes, 1912, p. 170 ; on their 
Tatar language, K. Foy, in Miiieilungen aus dem Seminar 
/dr orientalische Spraehen, i. [Berlin, 1898] ; and J. Grzegor- 
zewski, Ein tilrktatarischer MaUU in Galizien, Vienna, 1903 ; 
on their Tatar literature, Poznanski, in Keleti Szemele (Revue 
Orientate), xiii. 87-47, 360, xiv, 223 f. ; on the in 

Galicia, Balaban, in Yevreyskaya Starina, iv. [1911] 117-121, 
and Fahn, in Ha>J/edem, iii. [1912] 160-173. The special 
privileges granted to the sect in Russia are tabulated in Z. 
Firkovitch, Sbomik, etc. (Buss.), St. Petersburg, 1890. 

V. FlRKOVlTOn.—l^xcte is a voluminous literature on Firko- 
vitch and his discoveries. Only a selection can be given : S. L. 
Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, v. 197 ff., and in Ha-Melis, 
i. [1860] 227, 266 ; D. Chwolson, Achtzehn hebrdische Grab- 
schriften aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1866 ; Geiger, in 
I Jdduche Zeitschrift, xi. [1876] 142-167 ; A. Jellinek, Abraham 
Firkmoitseh, Vienna, 1876; Harkavy and H. L. Strack, 
Catalog der hehraischenBibelhandschrif ten . , . in Petersburg, 
St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1875 (cf. Riehm, in ZDMG xxx. 
[1876] 336-S4S, and Frankl, in MQWJ xxv. [1876] 418 ff.); 
Strack, A, Firkowitschund seine Entdechungen, Leipzig, 1876 ; 
Harkavy, AUiudische Denkmdler aus der Krim, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870; Frankl, *Karaische Studien,’ MQWJ xxv. 64 ff., 
and in Ha-Shai,ar, ed. Smolensky, vii., viii. ; Bernard, 

pk, Warsaw, 1876, and onp kJ^D, do. 1878 (written with 
considerable bias). 

vi. REGENT LITERATURE AND PUBLISHED TEXTS.— On Kara- 
ite literature since Firkovitch’s Ume see Poznanski, THekard- 
ische liUeratur der letzten dreissig Jahre (1878-1908), Frankfort 
a. M., 1910. Karaite texts have been edited by Bacher, Barges, 
J. Gurland, Harkavy, H, Hirschfeld, D. S. Margoliouth, G. 
Margoliouth, Markon, Neubauer, Pinsker, Poznanski, Schreiner, 
and many othera. SAMUEL PoZNANSKt 

KA]^-LlSrGiS,— A class of wandering Indian 
ascetics. The name is derived from Skr. kanaka, 
*a ring,* and^ Hngaf the male organ. They claim 
to be worshippers of Siva, and are also called 
Sewaras (possibly a corruption of the Skr. iabara, 
the name of a wild mountain tribe, also used as a 
title of Siva). They generally go about in troops, 
with matted hair and red-ochre-coloured garments, 
bufc are sometimes solitary and stark naked. To 
mark their triumph over sensual desires, they affix 
an iron ring and chain to the male organ, which 
they also^ mutilate. They extort money by pre- 
tended miracles, such as wringing Ganges water 
out of their dry matted hair, Ehewaras, a sub- 
variety of Sewaras,^ carry skulls. One of their 
tricks is to turn spirituous liquor into milk, and 
then to drink itj another is to rub their hands 
together till wheat or other ^ain issues from them. 
The name is a fanciful one, derived from ‘ Sewara.* 
The writer once met a Kara-lin^ in Lower Bengal 
who had his private parts locked up in a kind of 
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cage. This could never he opened, except with 
the consent of the head of his order, who kept the 
key. 

Literattjrk.—H. H. Wilson, Sects of the Bindits, 

London, 1861, p. 236 ; G. A. Grierson, tr. of the Padumaivati 
of Malik Mulbammad Jdisl, Calcutta, 1896, p. 17. 

, _ G. A. Grieeson. 

KARAMNASA, KARMNASA (Skr. Kamui- 
noAa, ‘ that which destroys the merit of works')-— 
The accursed river of Hindu mythology, wliich rises 
in the Kaimur hills, Bengal ; iat. 24“ 32' N., long. 
83“ 26' E. ; forming in part of its course the 
boundary between the provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and iinally, 
after a course of about 146 miles, joining the 
Ganges. It has been identified with the Kojafiepda'^s 
of Megasthenes (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by MegastJienes and Arrian, Calcutta, 
1877, p. 186 ff.). On the borders of the District of 
Mirzapur it hurls itself over a sandstone precipice, 
forming, under the name of Chhanpatthar, ‘the 
stone-sifter,’ one of the finest waterfalls in India. 

In Hindu mytholopfy the stream ia connected with the legend 
of Satyavrata or Tn^ahku, a prince of the solar race and king 
of Ayodhya. He aspired to perform a sacrifice by which, in 
his mortal body, he might ascend to heaven. He requested the 
sage Vasi^t^ha to officiate for him in this rite. On his appeal 
being refused, he invoked the aid of the hundred sons of the 
sage, by whom he was cursed and degraded to the status of a 
Cha^idaia* o** out-caste. In this extremity heihad recourse to a 
rival sage, ViiSvamitra, who undertook the sacrifice, and invited 
the presence rof all the gods. They refused to appear, and 
Vi^vamitra, by his own magic-working powers, transported 
TriSafiku to the skies, whence, on his arrival, he was hurled 
down head-foremost to earth by the enraged deities. But 
Vi^vamitra arrested his downward course, and he remained 
suspended between heaven and earth, and formed a constella- 
tion in the S. hemisphere. Another tale describes him as a 
wicked prince, guilty of the three heinous sins (tri'iaiika)*, and 
in its modern form the story states that the river is formed by 
Che saliva which drops from his Ups as he hanj^s suspended in 
the air. The tale seems to represent some ancient conflict of 
rival cults, represented by the contest between the sages 
Vasi 9 thaand V&vamitra (J. Muir, Orig. Skr, Texts, pt. 1872, 
p. 871 flf.). It may have been attached to this river beoausej as 
in other parts of India, the stream may have formed an ethnical 
or endogamous boundary. It may have marked at an early 
period the furthest point of the eastern advance of the Aryan- 
speaking races, as in later days it formed the boundaiy of the 
kingdom of Magadha. 


Whatever may be the origin of the legend, the 
river maintains its evil reputation to the present 
day. Though its water flows clear as crystal, no 
orthodox Hindu dares to bathe in it or dnnk from 
it. In olden days, pilgrims employed the services 
of men of low caste, who supposed themselves safe 
from contamination, to convey them on their 
backs across the ill-omened water. Even the 


ferrymen, when the river was in flood during the 
rainy season, were implored by their passengers 
not to splash up the water with their oars. To 
obviate the ri^s to which pilgrims were thus 
exposed, the famous BanI Analya Bai of Indor 
attempted to bridge it ; but she failed, and the 
work was finally accon^lished by a wealthy 
banker of Benares, Baja Fatni Mai. This bridge 
and another on the E. Indian Kailway now secure 
safe transit for orthodox Hindus. 


Litbraturb.— H. H. Wilson, FisAAM PwdAaJixjndoii, 1864- 
77, Hi. 284-287 ; F. Buchanan, in M. Martin, Bastem India, 
do, 1888, 1. 899 ft. ; J. Dowson, Classical JOictiom/rfg, do. 1879, 
p. 28811.; Bholanauth Chunder, Travels of a fftndoo, do. 
1869, i. 284 f. ; Mesnoirs of Saber, tr. J. Leyden and W. Braklne, 
do. 1826, p, 408 : Ain-t’Akbari, tr. H, Blochmann and H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1878-94, ii. 151 J J(?I xy, [19083 21. 

W. Crookk* 

KARARlS.— A sect of Indian Saktas (q,v*). 
The origin of the name is unknown. It may be an 
Indianized form of the Persian gardr^, ‘firm,* 
‘ establi^ed,* in the sense of ‘ stanch,* or a deriva- 
tive of the Skr. kardla, ‘ terrific,* the Kararis being 
worshipers of Devi in her terrific form. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, they are the modem representa- 
tives of the Aghoraghantas and Kapalikas, who 
in former times sacnficeif human beings to Kali, 
Chamunda, Chhhanamastato, and other hideous 
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S psonifications of the ^akti of Siva. The modern 
^araris inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, 
piercing the fiesli with hooks or spits, running 
sliarp-pointed instruments through the tongue and 
cheeks, gashing themselves with knives, or lying 
upon beds with sharp-pointed spikes. This is 
usually done to extort money rather than for 
devotion. 


Litbraturb.— For the general question of this self-inflicted 
torture see J. A. Dubois, Uindu Manners, Customs, and Cere> 
monies, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 697 ff. For the 
Kararis see H. H. Wilson, lieligious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 264, and K. Raghunathji, in I A x. [1881] 73. 

G. A. Geieeson. 

KARENS.—See Buema. 


KARL£, KARLI (also known as Vihargflnv, 

‘ temple- village ’). — A place on tlie road from Bom- 
bay to Poona ; lat. 18“ 45' N. , long. 73“ 29' E . ; f amoii.s 
as the site of important Buddhist caves, excavated 
a little before the Christian era. 

* It is the largest as well as the most complete chaitya cave 
hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time when 
the style was in its greatest purity. In it all the architectural 
defects of the previous examples are removed ; the pillars of the 
nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is ornamented with 
sculpture— its first appearance apparently in such a position— 
and the style had reached a perfection never afterwards sur- 
passed* (J. Fergusson, Mist, of Indian and Eastern Arch.^, L 
142). 

The building resembles, to a very great extent, 
an early Christian church in its arrangement, 
consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle 
is carried. Its arrangement and dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter building. 

^ Of the interior we con judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect — one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening’ overhead at a very favourable angle, 
and falling directly on the ddgaba or principal object in the 
building, living the rest in comparative obscurity. The effect 
is considerably heightened by thecloaely-set tlflck columns that 
divide the three aisles from one another, as they suffice to 
prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen ; and as there 
are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited ’ (ib, i. 147 f.). 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the aj»se is 
a great ddaaba, or relic-shrine, which originally 
was probably painted and decorated, or adorned 
with hangings. This is surmounted by a tee 
(Burmese hHi) with the remains of a wooden 
umbrella which originally overhung it. The cave 
is entered from three doorways under a gallery 
like our roodiofts, forming one great window 
through which light is admitted to the interior. 
Near the ^eat cave is a Hindu shrine dedicated to 
Ekvira, the goddess of the Koll tribe, which is 
probably older than the Buddhist excavations. 

LWBRATima— J, Fergrwsson, Mist, of Indian and JSatlsm 
London, 1910 ; Fergusson-Burgess, Caw TempUs 
of India, do. 1880; I-. Rousselet, India and iU Mative 
Princes, do. 1882, p. 64 ff,, with iUustaratlous ; BC xvill. p.8863 
pfc. m. p. 464 ff. ; m XV. [1908] 44ff, W. CROOKE. 

KARMA.— I. Importance of doctrine.— The 
Indian solution of the great riddle of the origin of 
suttering and the diversity of human conditions 
is to be found in the word karma, which, through 
the theosophists, has become familiar to European 
ears. Hindus believe that souls have been trans- 
migrating from the beginning 5 they practically hold 
that the wellbeing or the suffering of everybody is 
only the r^ult of former acts [karma)* Tnis solu- 
tion of the great riddle is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as we get no answer concerning the ‘ very 
beginning*; but it is a happy on^ eminently 
moral, and to a large extent a true one. 

The doctrine of karma, ie* acts and their retri- 
bution, is of great antiquity in India. It gradually 
; broke away from Vedio naturalism, mystmism, and 
1 piety. 
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* Kayma struck hard against the old belie! in sacrifice, penance, 
and repentance as destroyers of sin’ (B. VV. Hopkins, JJtASf 
1900. p. 683). 

It became formulated at an early stage in definite 
terms ; 

As a man himself sows, so ho himself reaps ; no man inherits 
the good or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
quality with the action, and, good or bad, there is no destruc- 
tion of the action* (ib, p. 681). 

This doctrine might be called the essential 
element, not only of all moral theories in India, 
but also of popular belief. If a person is born 
deformed or unhealthy, it must he — so people say 
—because of sins committed in his former life. It 
is in Buddhism, however, that the doctrine of 
karma reaches its climax and assumes a unique 
character. Elsewhere it meets with correctives; 
there are counteractions to human acts ; but in 
Buddhism it may he said that karma explains 
everything, or ought to. 

2. Ego and karma.— Other Indian philosophies 
admit the existence of a self-existent soul or an 
ego. In Buddhist philosophy the ego is merely a 
collection of various elements constantly renewed, 
which are combined into a pseudo-personality only 
as the result of action. It has, therefore, been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigra- 
tion { when a being dies, a new being is bom and 
inherits his karma ; what transmigrates is not a 

orson, hut his karma. This explanation is justi- 

ed by some texts ; ^ but it would be more exact 
to put the matter in a different way : an existence 
is a section of the existence of a certain soul — or, 
to use B\iddhist terms, of a ‘series* composed of 
thoughts, sensations, volition, and material ele- 
ments. This series never had a beginning. It 
has to ‘ eat * the fruits of a certain number of acts 
under certain conditions, and the experience of 
these acts constitutes an existence (see Death 
[Buddhist]). When this existence comes to an end, 
there are still some acts to be * eaten,* both new 
and old. The series, therefore, passes into another 
existence, and lives a new section of life, under new 
conditions. It cannot be said that acts are the 
sole material cause of this re-incamation ; for the 
physical elements of the new being, blood and 
seed, are not intelligent ; karma (the possibilities 
of retribution called karma) is not intelligent; 
while the new being is intelligent from the embryo. 
It is the ^ series * as a whole, with all its moral and 
material elements, that is incarnated. If the 
series does not dissolve at death, if it becomes 
redncamate, it is because its acts must entail 
retribution- The new being is what its acts have 
made it ; all the pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences to which it will have to submit are simply 
the retribution of acts. In fact, there is no agent 
ijcariar ) ; there is nothing but the act and its fruit ; 
organs, thoughts, and external things are all the 
fruit of acts, in the same way as pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations. 

3. Karma and desti^.— Over and above human 
energy and free will Brahmanism placed destiny 
{daway from deva^ ‘ god *}, To Buadhists destiny 
is merely ‘past acts.* The earlier Indian belief 
was that the world was re-created by Brahma at 
the end of each period of chaos. Buddhists hold 
that the whole universe, with all its variety, is the 
work of acts. But by * acts * we must here under- 
stand the combined mass of the acts of all beings ; 
c.gr., at the beginning of the re-creation of the world 
there rise in the vast void of the universe ‘ winds 
born of acts,* which heap up the clouds from which 
the creative rain will pour, and so on (see Cos- 
HoaoKY AKB CosBtoLOGY [Buddhist]). 

4. Nature of karma* — ‘Act* was variously 
interpreted by the Indiax^ philosopher^ The early 

I The preseqt write? h»s reqently found one ttext with this 
ni6aain|r> Abhidharm<t^(M%<t, lU. 24 ; but see It. ilL Ut 


thinkers attributed an importance to liturgical 
action and penance which Buddhists contest or 
even deny. For them an act is essentially action 
that can be morally qualified. It is (1) volition 
{chetand)i mental or spiritual act {Tndnasa), and (2) 
what is born of volition, what is done by volition, 
what a person does after having willed, i.e. bodily 
or vocal act. Mental acts are acts par excellence, 
inasmuch as there is no act without mental action. 
We are what we think ; we are what we will.^ No 
act is imputable, or, in Buddhist terminology, 
accumulated [upackita), put in reserve for future 
retribution, unless it is intentional, deliberate, 
accomplished, and free from regret and antidote 
(remorse, confession, etc.). Chetand, being mental, 
leaves traces (vdsands) in the ‘ series of thoughts * 
{vijMnasant&na) ; this is the explanation of retri- 
bution. In certain cases the act of thought is the 
most potent act; the anger of a fsi, e.a., can 
depopulate a whole region. But the mental act is 
not the only act ; and, as a rule, ‘ what one does 
after having willed* is more important than the 
willing. To kill an enemy is more efficacious and 
more serious than to wish to kill him. Hence the 
importance of physical and spoken acts. Physical 
and spoken acts make something known {vijna- 
payaU\ for speech and gesture are significant ; 
they are, therefore, named vijfiapti ; but the Bud- 
dhist school admits that they create avij^apti. By 
avijiiapti we must understand a thing of particular 
nature, derived from the four great material ele- 
ments, earth, water, etc., but subtle. Once pro- 
duced by a conscious and voluntary vocal or bodily 
act, it exists and develops of its own accord, 
without the agency of thought, unconsciously, 
whether a man is sleeping, waking, or absorbed in 
contemplation. It is part of the series that takes 
the place of the soul in Buddhism. 

5. Samvara and asaihvara. — Here we must 
notice the important tenet of sammra, moral 
restraint, and its opposite, asamvara. The man 
who, in accordance with the established rules of 
the community, undertakes to keep the Buddhist 
vows, or simply the five rules ‘not to kill,* ‘not 
to steal,* etc., creates by this solemn declaration 
{vijftapti) an amjnapti of particular virtue. This 
cmijnapti constitutes what might be compared — 
roughly, of course—to the merit attaching to 
religious vows in Christian theology. The merit of 
the man who has declared {mjnapayati) his inten- 
tion of keeping the vows goes on increasing. Every 
abstention from murder, theft, etc., is reckoned a 
merit to him, though, as a rule, it is no special 
merit to the ordinary man to abstain from those 
crimes. The samvara constituted by the accept- 
ance of rules continues to exist until the rules are 
categorically renounced — until an act is committed 
whicn is in direct opposition to them. 

The man who, on the other hand, devotes him- 
self professionally to a certain sin — the murderer, 
butcher, judge, or king— lives in asamvara, and is 
vowed to perdition. 

6 . Pure and impure karma. — ^There are two 
kinds of acts : acts free from dsravas, or pure 
acts, and acts accompanied by dsravas, or impure 
acts. The meaning of dsrava is not quite certain 
(‘deadly floods* [according to Ehys Davids] ; ‘ dis- 
charge, matter, pus * [Childers]), but it is right to 
say that it has something to do with desire and 
ignorance : ‘ pure * means free from passion {kleia). 
Being free from desire and ignorance, pure acts 
have no retribution ; they do not contribute to 
existence ; tliey are, by their nature, the destroyer 
of existence; they prepare the way to nirvai^a. 
Such are the ‘ vofitions * by which one gets rid! of 
human and transitory interests to contemplate and 

1 In ttjis the Buddhists differ from the Jains, who do not 
reo<^;iiize mental acts. 
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meditate upon the four ‘noble truths’ by which 
one enters into the path of Arhatship. 

All other acts are impure, and are further dis- 
tinguished as ^ood or bad, merit or demerit. The 
principle of distinction seems to be retribution : 
the act with pleasant retribution is good ; that 
with unpleasant retribution is bad. It may also be 
said that acts performed with a view to happiness 
in this world are bad j acts performed with a view 
to haj^piness in the world beyond are good. We 
sometimes meet with the noteworthy statement 
that good and bad actions {sucJwnta anddtt^c/iari^a) 
are characterized by their intention for the good or 
harm of others. 

7. Roots of karma, — The good act (kuSala) has 

three roots j the absence of lust (aloblia)^ of hatred 
{advesa)i and of error {amoha). All bad acts are 
in contradiction to good acts ; but false doctrine 
alone denial of good and bad, of 

fi-uit, of salvation’— cuts the ‘roots of the good 
act.’ ^ It must, however, be strong-strong (there 
are nine categories; weak-weak, weak-medium, 
weak-strong, etc.). Only men can cut the root; 
gods cannot, because they know the retribution of 
acts ; women cannot, according to some teachers, 
owing to their instability of mind. In order to 
cut the root, a man must he an ‘intellectual’ 
{dTsticharita)f d, being capable of a strong deter- 
mination to sin; this excludes ‘passionate men’ 
{tTq7pdcharita)f eunuchs, the damned, and animals. 
The roots are restored by doubt as to the exist- 
ence of good and evil, and by recovery of belief in 
good and evil. 

8. Classifications of karma. — Acts are distin- 
guished as of three kinds; good {Tmkala)^ had 
{akuiala)f and indifferent {avydkYta)^ Le, bene- 
ficial, pernicious, and neither the one nor the 
other; i.e. acts protecting from sufiering either 
temporarily (by assuring a happy lot) or finally 
(leading to nirvdna)^ acts followed by unpleasant 
retribution, and acts different from both of these 
— not to be ‘enjoyed’ pleasantly or painfully. 

Acts may also be classified as meritorious 
demeritorious (apunya)^ and fixed {dniUj^a). The 
good act of the sphere of desire, hearing fruits 
which will be well rewarded in the sphere of desire 
(Kdmadhdtu; see COSMOGONY AND Cosmology 
[B uddhist]), is called meritorious ; when it attaches 
itself to a higher sphere, it is called ‘ fixed.’ As a 
matter of fact, the retribution of a good act in the 
sphere of desire is not absolutely determined : an 
action which ought to have a retribution of force, 
beauty, and so on, may in fact be enjoyed in a 
divine, human, or animal birth. This is not the 
case with the good act to be rewarded in the 
higher spheres ; here an act never gets retribution 
in one stage instead of in another. The demeri- 
torious act is the bad act. The act which is a 
final protection from suffering, Le, which leads to 
is good {Mala}, since it is ‘pare,’ but 
not meritorious {punya). 

9. Retribution The fruit of retribu- 

tion of acts includes not only the sensation, but 
also every thing that determines the sensation- 
organs, etc. The three kinds of acts produce 
agreeable sensation {mkhai?edamya), dis^eeable 
sensation, and indifferent sensation. The first 
two are easily nnderstood ; the proper sphere of 
retribution for the third is the fomth ecstasy i but 
it is also believed that the indifierent act produces 
the vital organ, etc., and other data hedonistically 
neutral. It is regarded as good, but not intense. 

Acts may be {a) detemunat© {niyata), and (5) 
indeterminate {anvyata)-^i,e>, they involve or do 
not involve a Uecessary retribution. 

(a) Tire Muds of acts are called dnantaryas, 
‘ immediate,^ because their retribution (hell) can- 
not be interrupted by an act aUowing of fruit in 


another existence ; matricide, patricide, murder of 
an Arhat, schism, and malicious wounding of a 
Buddha. Mother and father are benefactors in 
an eminent degree ; the Arhat, the community, 
and the Buddha are ‘ fields of qualities.’ To kill 
one’s father in the endeavour to kill flies is not 
dnantarya ; hut to kill an Arhat without knowing 
that he is an Arhat is dnantarya, because the in- 
tent to murder is determined ; ‘ I shall kill some 
one.’ 

Acts said to be ‘similar to dnantaryas,^ and 
necessarily entailing hell, are violation of a mother 
who is an Arhati, murder of a Boclhisattva, murder 
of a saint of the ^aikm claSvS, tlieft from the com- 
munity, and destruction of a sHpa, 

(5) The retribution of all other acts may be 
arrested (1) by the acquisition of the spiritual stage 
called ‘patience’ {ksdnti), which brings one past 
the stage of retribution of acts leading to evil des- 
tiny, just as a man may escape his creditors by 
emigrating ; (2) by the acquisition of the quality 
of the saint ‘who never returns’ {andgdmin ) ; one 
passes beyond the sphere of desire; only those 
acts bear fruit which must hear fruit in this 
present existence ; (3) by the acquisition of Arhat- 
ship ; all karma is destroyed, with the reservation 
already noted. When, by so-called ‘ worldly ’ per- 
fection idankika), i.e. nob properly Buddhist, a 
man obtains birth into the higher spheres and de- 
tachment from all affection for the sphere of desire, 
the retribution of acta to be rewarded in the sphere 
of desire is suspended, since the lower sphere can- 
not be finally abandoned except by the ‘noble 
path.’ 

Good acts of the body, voice, and thought are 
urification ; they arrest, either temporarily or 
nally, soiling by the passions of bad acts. 

A distinction is also drawn between (1) the act 
felt in the same life in which it is accomplished ; 
(2) the act felt in the following life ; ana (3) the 
act felt later. 

10. Projection of karma. — An existence is ‘ pro- 
jected,’ or caused, by an act ; but a number of acts 
combine to condition an existence, and hence the 
variety of human fortune. Here the theory of the 
white^lack act applies. 

Every bad act is black ; the act that is good in relation to 
the higher spheres is white ; the act that Is good in relation 
to the sphere of desire is white-black, because, being always 
weak, it Is always mixed with evil. It is good in itself, but 
co-exists in the ‘ series ' (soul) along with bad acts. 

A human existence cannot be projected except by 
a good act. But, supposing this existence follows 
an infernal existence, the latter has been projected, 
in the course of the existence preceding it, by a 
bad act ‘ to be punished in a following existence’ ; 
the former has oeen projected, in the course of the 
same preceding existence, by a good act * to be 
rewarded in an existence following the follow- 
ing.’ In a human existence Mlomng upon an 
infernal existence, a man may have a short life, 
or may suffer scarcity of food and property, or 
may wed an unfaithful wife, etc. All these mis- 
fortunes are the fruit of the stream (ni^anda) 
of murder, theft, adultery, etc., which have had 
infernal existence as their fruit of retribution 
(vipdka), 

A man causes suffering to the living being whom 
he kills, therefore he must suffer in hell {v%pdka ) ; 
he makes him die, therefore he must himself die 
I soon {nifyanda). 

Acts have ato a fruit of a general kind. Towards 
the end of the litHe cosmic period {antarakatpa ; 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Buddhist]), 

K ’ ts etiolate, are crushed by stones and rain, and 
Htfcle fruit? this is the result of a super- 
abundance of murder, theft, etc, — the fruit of 
karma as sovereign {adhipati). The creation of 
the universe is the result of the acts of all brings 
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together; the hells are created by the acts that 
require to be punished in hell, and so on. 

II. Paths of karma. — ^Among good and bad acta 
ten paths of acts {Icarmapatha) are distinguished 
because of their gravity : (a) for the body : murder, 
theft, and forbidden love; (6) for the voice: lying, 
slander, insolence, and ‘unprofitable conversation’ 
(stultiloauium, etc.); (c) for the spirit: covetous- 
ness, malice, and false doctrine. Their opposites 
ate abstention from murder, etc. 

False doctrine (mithyMtSti) is the denial of pfood and evil, 
of retribution and salvation. It is bad because it is the principle 
of tlie will to hurt others. 

The first seven, from murder to ‘ stultiloquium,’ 
are physical and spoken acts {karma), and paths 
of acts {karmapatha), i.e. paths of mental action, 
ie, volition {chetana) ; the last three, covetousness, 
malice, and false doctrine, are not acts, hut simply 
paths of volition. Confusion of passions (Mesas) 
with acts must he avoided. 

We must further distinguish in an act the pre- 
paration, the act proper, and the ‘ hack ’ {pfstha ) — 
e.g , , all the preparation for the murder of an animal 
hy the butcher (the going to the market to buy the 
heast, etc.), the actual death-dealing blow, and 
the cutting up and selling of the meat. The act 
proper alone constitutes the ‘path of act’; and 
lienee important consequences arise from the point 
of view of responsibility. 

It is also to be noted that the * path of act’ pre- 
supposes accurate knowledge of what one is doing, 
and is incompatihle with a mistake in the person. 
When one is in doubt whether the thing which he 
hits is alive or not, he is thinking of destruction, 
hut not of murder. The Jains hold that the man 
who commits a murder without intent is none the 
less guilty, just as a man who touches fire is burned. 

This, however, would lead to palpable absurdities. The Jain 
himself would be culpable for preaching terrible austerities ; 
the embryo and the mother would be culpable for making each 
other suffer; the murdered being himswf would be culpable, 
since he is the origin of the action of murder. Further, a man 
would not be guilty of murder if be got another person to 
commit it ; for we are not burned if we touch fire by means of 
another. 


All this is very well worked out, but in other 
things the school is not so wise. 

If a man has intercourse with another man’s wife, thinking 
that she is his own, he is not guilty of adultery. If he has 
intercourse with another’s wife while thinking that she is the 
wife of a third man, opinions differ as to his guilt. Some hold 
him guilty of adultery, for the wife of another man is the object 
of the preparation and the object of the indulgence. Others 
say that there is no adultery, for the object of the preparation 
and the object of the indulgence are different pensona. 

The somewhat mechanical and very scholastic 
character of the Buddhist theoj^ of retribution 
may be illustrated by the subjective and objective 
elements in giving. 


For a thorough valuation of the merit of giving, or charity 
(ddna), we must take into account (1) the qualities of the giver 
(faith, morality, learning, etc.), and the manner of giving (idth 
respect, with the right hand, at the opportune moment, etc.) ; 
(2) the qualities of the object given (excellence in colour, smell, 
etc.); and (3) the qualities of the person who receives: (u) excel- 
lence in relation to his lot in life ; a gift made to an immor^ 
man has 100 times the value of one made to an animal ; (b) 
excellence due to suffering ; a gift to an invalid, a person who 
hi cold, etc. ; (c) excellence due to services received (parents, 
preacher of the True Law, etc.) ; and (d) excellence due to 
qualities (morality, knowledge, etc,). 

There is a hierarchy among acts— 6.y., whether 
one’s destiny is human, or infernal, etc., is deter- 
mined y>y morality [Ma, abstention from murder, 
etc.). Gifts are only a sort of extra, to assure 
riches and other enjoyments. 


LOTRATTniB.---jl6Ai*dMrmojfcoifai&Ad§ya, <Ui. iv.(tr, in MuHon, 
Louvain, 1914), gives a complete r^um6 of the doctrine of 
KO/rma in Buadhism; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budh’ 
1 ^, IDondan, 1880, p. 4611.; ‘Birth Stories’' (^dtofeas) and 
Avaa^rm contain many details on the retribution of karrm ; 
E. Chavannes, OiJn? cents eontes et apologues extraits 


1896, pp. 199, 231, etc. ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do, 1882, 
pp. 77, 110 ; P. Oltramare, Hist, des id&es th&osophiques dan& 
Z’/nde, i. (Paris, 1900) 99, 196; H. C. Warren, Emdhism in 
Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, Index, 8,v. ‘Karma’; 
R, C. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1876, pp. 
178 f., 198. Special mention may be made of the articles hy 
E. W. Hopkins on ‘ Modifications of the Karma Doctrine ' in 
JRAS, 1906, pp. 681-693, 1907, pp. 665-672, which give a clear 
view of the contradictions and evolution of the doctrine. For 
the theory of the Joins, who regard action as a subtle matter, 
see the texts translated by H. Jacobi in SBB xxii. [1S84J and 
xlv. 11896], and of. art. Jainism. 

L. DE LA Vall^b Poussin. 

KARMA-M ARGA. — Of the three ways of salva- 
tion as commonly conceived in orthodox Hinduism, 
karma-mdrga,jndna>mdrga, and bhakU-mdrga, the 
first, thougli least considered by the philosophers, 
has probably been most followed by tlie vast hulk 
of the people. These three ways — though not 
necessarily inconsistent with eacn other (in this 
resembling the respective Gospels of the Apostles 
James, John, and Paul, with their peculiar stress 
laid upon the necessity for works, knowledge, and 
faith), and combined, as in the Bhagavad-Gltd, into 
one consistent system — have usually been placed 
to some extent in mutual opposition, and may 
well he treated separately here. In particular, 
we shall find a certain opposition between works 
and knowledge ; the idea of hhalcti, loving faith, 
is of considerably later origin. The doctrine of 
salvation according to works will best be treated 
by considering the relative importance attached 
to it in the different phases of religious develop- 
ment in India, taken in the following order . 
lligveda, BrShmanas, the philosophical Brahmanio 
development, the Ilharma^astras as reflecting p<mu- 
lar Brahmanism, and the Blmgavad-Qitd, But 
it must always be borne in mind that no real 
line of demarcation can be drawn between these 
periods; each merges insensibly into, or exists 
contemporaneously with, the other.^ 

(1) In the Ri^mda the gods are concrete, active, 
anthropomorphic beings ; therefore man’s attitude 
towards them must also he something concrete and 
active. They are not mere abstractions to be ap- 
prehended only hy the intellect, or by some process 
of mystical cognition ; hut they are beings, whose 
works can he perceived by the ordinary senses, and 
who must, therefore, he propitiated and appeased 
by concrete actions. Hence sacrifice, though not 
as yet grown to unwieldy proportions, is a necessary 
means to obtaining the favour of the gods, and a 
share in that after life which, though still misty 
and undetermined, is the aim of all. Some have 
seen in the hymns only a simple nature-poetry, 
others only the accompaniment of an elaborate 
sacrificial ritual. The truth probably lies in the 
middle way, that, while many are simple out- 
bursts of aevotional feeling, some undoubtedly 
possess a strictly ritualistic setting,® But sacri- 
fice alone was not sufficient; for to find favour 
with heaven a man must also he piously minded 
towards gods and manes, liberal towards priests, 
courageous, and truthful ; while in the last book 
we see the first beginnings of the demand for 
those ascetic austerities that attained to such a 
monstrous growth in later times.® 

(2) Coming to the Brdhmanas, we find a complete 
change. The sacrifice, now called karma, or work 
par excellenee, is all-important. It overshadows 
the whole of life ; every action must be regulated 
with regard to it ; and without it nothing can be 
obtained or hoped for. By its means alone can a 
man expect to attain salvation, still for the most 
part looked upon as a material heaven.* Not only 
men but the gods also are subject to its influence, 

1 Von Sohroeder, Indiens lAteratur und Cultur, p. 291: 
Hopkins, Meligiom of India, p. 7. 

® Of. Hopkins, p. 13 ff.^ and Hteratore there quoted, 

» Bigvem, X. oliv, 2, cix. 4 ; Hopkins, p. 148. 

4 Hopkins, p. 204 E, 
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and by it have obtained their present position.^ 
Henceiorward harma, as a "way of salvation, 
always carries with it the connotation of sacri- 
fice and ritual. The intention that accompanies 
the deed is of no importance, only the deed itself. “ 
At the same time the power of good actions is 
recognized. In the Brahmanas we meet with 
the phrase ‘man’s debts.’ These debts are, to 
the gods, sacrifice ; to the seers, study of the 
Veda; to the mams, offspring ; to fellow-men, 
hospitality. Whoever pays them has discharged 
all his duties, and by him all is obtained, all is 
•won.® 

(3) Meanwhile philosophic speculatioTt had ad- 
vanced. The universe was no longer an aggre- 
gation of separate material entities. Behind all 
was one uniform self-existent cause.'* Individual 
souls owe their self-consciousness to the action of 
ignorance on the primal non -conscious cause, 
Brahman ; the whole material world is the result 
of illusion. Self-consciousness will continue as 
long as actions which lead to re-hirth {samsara) 
continue.* The aim of religion or philosophy is 
to free the individual from re-birth and the con- 
tinuation of self-consciousness. This result can 
be attained only by knowledge, jhana, a recog- 
nition of the essential unity of^ the seeming 
individual with Brahman. This is the jndna- 
marga, as opposed to the hxrma^mdrga, or path 
of works, which can lead only to re-birth, in 
accordance with the truth that every action 
must be followed by its reaction. But, despite 
this necessity for desisting from action, the 
Vedantist recognizes that such a course, at least 
at first, is not altogether possible. By a right 
series of actions the searcher after salvation may 
fit himself to proceed to the higher knowledge : 
the karma-marga leads into the jUdna-mdrga, by 
which alone the goal is to be reached. Bamanuja, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra, says ; 

* For the fact is that the enquiry Into Brahman— the fruit of 
which enquiiy is infinite in nature and permanent— follows 
irome^atdy in the case of him who,^ having read the Veda 
together with its auxiliary disciplines [i.e. that part of religious 
literature dealing with actions, the has reached 

the knowledge that the fruit of mere works is limited and non- 
permanent, and hence has conceived the desire of final release.' 6 

But, since actions may lead to the higher path 
of knowledge, where is to he found the authority 
to decide the kind of actions necessary? This is 
the Veda. Speaking of the authority of the Veda, 
Sankara says : 

‘ Here others raise the following objection t — Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a nght knowledge of Brahman, 
yet it intimates Brahman only as me object of certain injunc- 
tions, . . . Why so? Because the Veda has the purport of either 
instigating to action or restraining from it.' ‘f 

But to make the Veda the final authority by no 
means solves all difficulties. The great bulk of the 
karma prescribed by the Veda consists of sacrifice. 
To begin with, there can be little doubt that before 
and during the time of the composition of the Brah- 
manas, among Brahmans belonging to different 
schools and different localities, different sacrificial 
customs had arisen, but that, after the Brahmanas 
had been composed and had acquired some sort of 
general authority, it was felt necessary to reconcile 
these outside sacrificial practices with those pre- 
scribed by the Brahmanas. Further, even within 
the Veda itself was to be found a mass of bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies— a fact not surprising, when we 
consider the great difierences in time, authorship* 
and purpose. The difficulties thus arising were 
many. A few of the more typical may he raen- 

1 ^aiapatha BrdhinavM, m. i 4 . 8, iv. iil 2. 6 ; AUareya Sr, 
n. i. 1. 

8 St, u vl. 8, 8. 

8 1&. I. viL 2. 1 ft.; HopMus, p. 20Sff 

^ See arbti Vbpakta and Sa:^ta. 

« See art. Karma. . e ^ 

7 SEE xx3dv. riSdOJ 28 1; of. also the Bha^ya or Jaimim- 
sutra, 1. i. 2. quoted by Saiidcara. 


tioned. It sometimes happened that the Brahmana- 
passage describing the action of a certain sacrifice 
was not always in harmony with the mantra to be 
recited during the performance : 

‘ The Brahmapa-passage maintains that from out a series of 
sacrificial acts a certain one is to be performed in the sixth 
place, while in the section that contains tiie mantras accom- 
panying the series of acta the mantra referring to the xiarticular 
act occupies the tenth place.' i 

Again, it may not he made quite clear who it is 
that must perform the sacrifice, or how exactly any 
one of the numerous modifications of the typical 
sacrifices, which the Veda describes in full detail, 
is to be performed. The necessity for clearing up 
all such obscure points led to the formation of a set 
of rules, in accordance with which it was possible 
to settle disputed points without impugning in any 
way the authority of the Veda. 

‘ So for instance . . . ib is laid down that, whenever the place 
of the mantras accompanying a certain action and the place 
assigned to the action by a Brahmaqa-passage are in conflict, 
the mantra is to have greater weight than the Brfihmana, 
because the former, being actually recited during the sacrifice, 
is connected with it more intimately than the latter, which is 
nob directiy used during the performance.' 2 

These rules, and the principles lying behind 
them, are collected in the sutras of Jaimini, which 
form the ground of the Eurva-miTnaima, or * Pre- 
liminary Investigation,’ as opposed to the Uttara- 
\ mlmainsd, or ‘Secondary Investigation* (i.«. into 
the nature of Brahman); for the necessity of 
works comes before the necessity of knowledge. 
The Furva-mlmlihsalca devoted considerable at- 
tention to the criteria of knowledge. Tliey are 
five in number ; sense-perception, inference, com- 
parison, presumption, and verbal information, with 
sometimes a sixth — non-existence. But of only one 
do they make considerable use— or verbal 
information, i.e. Scripture. For duty cannot rest 
on human authority, which is fallible, but must 
rest on some infallible authority, and this is found 
only in the Veda. Hence there follows the neces- 
sity of proving the infallibility and superhuman 
origin (apatirn^egatva) of the Veda (for a dis- 
cussion or the proof see Max Muller, Systems 
of Indian Fhilosophy, p. 270 ff.). For the rest the 
MlmdThsd is occupied with the explanation and 
conciliation, in accordance with those principles 
of interpretation and authority, of apparently 
conflicting instructions and statements contained 
in the Veda. 

(4) We have now reached a point at which we 
can consider how these two different religious 
attitudes— salvation according to works and salva- 
tion according to knowledge — ^were combined into 
one consistent system for the practical purposes of 
everyday life. This is seen in the precepts of the 
DharmaiMraS’->-hQQk» dealing with religious and 
social duties. In this respect their prescriptions 
concern only the three upper--or Aryan— castes i 
neither with the karma-mdraamT with tkejMna^ 
mdrga has tlie Sfidra anything to do. For the 
Aryan it was necessary as a boy to study the Veda ; 
as a householder to perform sacrifices; and, finally, 
there was an ever-growing desire to spend the last 
few years of life in the quiet shelter of the forest, 
or as a beggar, wandering from village to village, 
ever in search of that knowledge of his own unity 
with the universal Brahman which alone coula 
bring final release from the cycle of birth and death. 
In this way, with the passing of time the life of an 
Aryan came to be divided into four definite stages, 
called dhumas. At a certain age, which varied 
with the caste to which the boy belonged (for the 
Br&hman the eighth to the tenth year), the young 
Aryan was sent to the house of a Brahman, there 
to five and be taught the V eda. For a period which 
might vary from twelve to forty-eight years,® the 
student must remain with his teacher, whom it was 
1 Thibaub, 4fihmmft^ruha, p. Iv. * Xh, p. v. 

8 Ap0^aima-dhaima^ i. i. 2. 12-16, 
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hia constant duty to help and care for. In return 
for this the teacner, called the instructed the 
student, or hrahTiiachdrin^ in the knowledge of 
the Veda. At the end of his time of study 
the hrahniacJidrin left the house of his guru, and 
witli the title of sndtaka, ‘one who has bathed/ 
entered into the aMrama of a gfhastha, ‘house- 
liolder.* Now, in addition to the duties which he 
owed his family, he had to engage in a definite 
series of sacrifices addressed to the gods and the 
spirits of his ancestors. But, when his sons were 
grown up and could themselves found families, his 
duties were finished j the end of the way of works 
was already in sight. With or without his wife 
he might now take refuge in the forest as a mna- 
prastha ; freed from almost all duties and sacred 
rites, he was at liberty to spend his days in 
meditation. Last of all, renouncing eVery remain- 
ing duty, he was ready to enter the final stage of 
a sannyasin, and to leave behind him for ever the 
harma-mdTgci, free to travel along the path of 
knowledge, wandering from village to village, 
until death removed the last barrier that prevented 
his absorption into the universal Brahman. In 
this way the journey, taken by not a few, began 
upon the path of works and ended upon the path 
of knowledge. 

(6) Lastly, we have to consider the doctrine of 
works as it appears in the Bhagavad^GUd. Hither- 
to the works that have been included under the 
designation of harma have been chiefly the sacrifices 
and general religious duties laid down in the 
Brahtnanas and the law-books, and they have 
been performed entirely for the sake of tiie per- 
former. In the Bhagavad-Gltd we meet with a 
completely different conception. Knowledge is no 
longer the only way that leads to salvation j that 
may be reached also through hhahti (loving faith), 
or by works. But works, to be efficacious for 
salvation, must be disinterested. The Icarma^yoga, 
as this rule of works is called, has two phases. In 
the first the follower of the rule must discharge all 
his religious and social duties in utter indifference 
and unattachment to their fruits. He makes a 
sacrifice to the Lord of all his works, so that they 
no longer bind his soul to existence. Thus detached 
from ail desires, he gains final redemption. The 
following verse is typical : 

“Xhis world is lettered by works, save in the work that has 
for its end the sacrifice. Work to this end do thou fulfil, 0 son 
of Kunti, free from attachment’ ^in the words of the Obristian : 
* Whether therefore ye eat» or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’ * For a foller discussion of this see art. 
Bhagavjud-GitI. 

The attitude of Buddhism differs little in this 
respect. In fact, one may reasonably surmise that 
the author of the Bhagavad-GUd was influenced 
by Buddhist doctrines. Selfishness is the one thing 
that the Buddhist must avoid j acts performed with 
reference to self only bind the doer more firmly to 
the wheel of existence ; hut works of unselfish love 
are without effect, except in so far as they bring 
the worker nearer that absolute detachment ’wMen 
alone can open the gates of nirvdiji,a^ 

‘Our mind shall not waver. Uo evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and, compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within . « . and with that feeling fiove] as a basis, we 
will ever be suffusing the whole world with thought of love, 
far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger and 
iU-wOl/a 

To-day in India we may still find the old contrast 
between the path of knowledge and the path of 
works. There is the philosopher, who sits meditat- 
ing on the infinite and awaiting the moment of 
final salvation; and there is the peasant, sacrificing 
his goats to Siva or to Kali, and punctiliously 
perfornfing the multifarious round of prescribed 
duties in his journey along the ktrma^Tndrga, by 

»10ol03J. 

3 Majjhima-niMtfOt h 189, tr^ Miys Davids. 


which he hopes in the next birth to obtain a better 
position on the wheel of life, 

LiTBRATORB, — Of. artt. A^RAMA, BHAOAVAU-GlTjC, Biiakti- 
mZroa, Buddhism, JiflKA-MlROA, Karma, MImIAsa, and 
Nvaya. For Higveda and Brahmapas: E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India^ London, 1896, pp. S-2S, 147 flf., 199-207 ; 
SBT! xxix, [1886] and xxx. [1892] passim, fora minute description 
of sacrificial ritual. For Puroa->mtmdrh$& : Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ^ London, 1899, ch. v. ; G. 
Thibaut, Arthasarhgraha^ Benares, 1882 (Introd. and texM ; 
SBP xxxviii. [1896], Introd., passim; E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, Sarva-Hariana'SaThgrahay London, 1882, ch. xii. For 
the Four A^ramas : SBE xxv. [1880] cha. li.-vi. ; L. von 
Schroeder, Indiens Literatxir und CtUtur^ Leipzig, 1887, p. 
202 ff. For Karma-y<^^a : R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgltd, Leipzig, 
1005, pp. 49-64; L. l5. Barnett, Bhagavadgitd, London, 1906, 
pp. 64-71. li. L. TURNEE. 

KARMATIANS.— See Caematians. 

KARNAPRAYAG (Skr. Karriapraydga, ‘the 
sacred river junction of Karna’). — A place in the 
British Himalayan province of Oarhwal in N. 
India, situated at the junction of the Alaknanda 
(g.e.) and the Pindar rivers ; lat. 30° 16' N., long. 
79° 16' E., at an elevation of 2300 ft. above sea- 
level. It is an important place of pilgrimage on 
the upper sources of the Ganges. 

As its name denotes, it is connected with the 
legend of Karna, half-brother of the PSndava 
heroes of the Mahdhhdrata epic. He was the son 
of Kunti by Btlrya, the sun-god, and was horn 
fully equipped with arms and armour. He was 
exposecl by his mother, and reared hy Nandana or 
Adhiratha, charioteer of the warrior Bhptarashtia. 
Indra, in the disguise of a Brahman, induced him 
to surrender his divine cuirass, and gave him in 
return a magical javelin charged with certain 
death to the enemy. Karna fought in the great 
war, and was finally slain by a crescent-shaped 
arrow discharged by Arjuna. The region from 
which the streams which form the Ganges rise is 
closely associated with the story of the ranfiavas, 
and many places, like this, are supposed to gain 
their sanctity from them and their companions. 
The temple dedicated to the hero and some other 
remains are of no architectural importance. 

Literature.— E. T, Atkinson, Simalayan Gaz. iii. [Allaha- 
bad, 1886] 394 f. ; A, Fiihrer, M(m. Antiq, and Itisct, A.fF.P. 
and Oudhy do. 1891, p. 46 ; IGI xv. [1908] 60. For the legend of 
Karua see J. Dowson, Classical XHctionary^ London, 1879, p, 

160 f, \T. Crooke. 

KATABANIANS.— See Sab^eans. 

KATAS (according to Cunningham, from Skr. 
katdk§a, ‘sidelong glance*). — One of the famous 
places of piteimage in N. Panjab, a holy pool in 
the Jhfiam Hiatrict ; lat. 32° 43'^N., long. 7P 69' E. 
The name is derived, according to the Brahmanical 
legend, from the fact that Siva was so inconsolable 
at the loss of his wife, Sati, that the tears falling 
firom hia eyes formed the sacred lake Puskara, or 
Pokhar, and the Katak§a pool. The place lias been 
identified with the Sang-ho-pu-Io, or Sinbapura, of 
Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist Becords of the 
Western World, London, 1906, i. 1431); but the 
question of distances renders this improbable. 

‘The Sat-ghara, or "seven temples," are attributed to the 
Pappus, who are said to have lived at KatAs during a portion of 
their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining the place care- 
fully I found the remains of no less than twelve temples, which 
are clustered together in the north-east cjomer of the old fort. 
Their general style is Similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of 
which the chief characteristics are dentils, trefoil arches, fluted 
pillanj, and pointed roofs, all of which are found in the temples 
of Katas and of other places in the Salt Range, Unfortunately 
these temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to show 
that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian architecture 
which prevailed under the Karkota and Varman dynasties from 
A.D. 626 to 939 ‘ (A. Cunningham, AtcTu Survey ReportSt ii* [18713 
189). 

LmBASCTmis.— Besides Cunningham’s Report quoted above, 
see Gaz, Jhikm District, Lahore, 1888-84, p. 86 ff. ; IQt xv, 

[190811601. Crooke. 
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KATMAlJptJ, KATHMAlsrptJ (Hindi mK 
Skr. khstfia^ ‘wood’ ; man4uai ‘a hut or shed’). — 
The capital of the kingdom of Nepal ; lat, 27“ 42' 
N., long. 85* 12' E., towards the VV. side of the 
valley, at the junction of the Baghmati and Vi^nu- 
mati rivers. It has been known by many names 
— the earliest Maniu Patan, * city of Mahju,’ after 
MafijuM, the Bodhisattva; Ymdesij Kantipurj 
and Kathmandu or Kathmadti ; the last said to be 
derived from* an ancient building, originally made 
of wood, which stands in the heart of the city, 
near the Barbar palace. According to Brown | 
{Picturesque Nepal, p. 65), a building still exists ' 
which is said to have been made from the wood of ! 
one monster tree. The city is oblong in form, and, 
according to the Buddhist Newar tradition, it was 
huilt in the shape of the sword of its founder, 
Mahju^ri, while the Hindus profess that it re- 
sembles the scimitar of their goddess. 

Kirkpatrick (Account, p. 169), who visited the city in 1793, 
suggests that the name of the place is derived from ‘its 
numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the most 
striking objecte it offers to the eye. . . . Besides these, Khat- 
mandu contains several other temples on a large scale, and 
constructed of brick, with two, three, and four sloping roofs, 
diminishing gradually as they ascend, and terminating pretty 
generally in pinnacles, which, as well as some of the superior 
roofs, are splendidly gilt and produce a very picturesque effect' 
(for a discussion of the Nepal style of architecture see J. 
Fergusaon, Bist, of Indian and Eastern Archfi, i 277 ff.). 

A notable feature of some of these temples is the 
profusion of indecent carvings, the intention being 
to scare evil spirits (Crooke, i. 68 f,). One of 
the most important Hindu temples is that dedi- 
cated to Taleju, or Tallijfl, the local form of Tulsi 
Bhavani, the goddess of the holy basil plant {Ocy- 
mum sanctum), who, with the saint Gorakhnath, 
is the guardian deity of the royal family. 

* In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted hy figures of old others hy the winged 

figure of Garur [Garu^a). The figures are often in a kneeling 
posture, facing a temple, and are gener^ly overhung by a 
brazen snake, on whose head is perched a little bird. Not far 
from the palace, and close to one of the temples, is an enormous 
bell, suspended to two stone pillars ; and m another building 
are two huge drums, about eight feet in diameter. . . . Here, 
boo, are several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses* (Wright, BisL of Nepal, p. 10). During his re^- 
dence in Nep&l, Wright twice heard of per^na having com- 
mitted suicide before these figures. * The suicide alwa^ "tokes 
place at night, and the body is found in the morning with ito 
throat cut from ear to ear, and its limbs decorously arranged, 
lying on one of the steps,’ the inference being that these were 
cases of human sacrifice (ib, 10 fl.). 


The temple known as Mahenkal [MahSk^IS-], of 
great antiquity, is the most popular ‘chapel-of- 
ease ’ in the valley. Hindus regard it as dedicated 
to Siva, while Buddhists maintain that the sacred 
iii?uT6 x6pres6iits Padniapfi-Tfli or Avitlolcito*. and 
aSert that this is proved hy the little stone figwe 
rising from the forehead of the idol, which is be- 
lieved to represent Amitabba (Oldheld, Bhetclm 
from Nipal, i. 110). However this may be, this 
temple has become a sort of neutral ground at 
which Hindus and Buddhists meet to nray before 
one common god, the oiva of the mrmer, the 
Padmapani of the latter, Besides these the city 
abounds in temples of many kinds. 

’Many of them present a moat repulsive appearance, being 
dabbled over with the blood of cocks, duc^ goa^, and 
bufte-loea, which are sacrificed before them (Wright, p. 11). 

Of the more modem temples, the chief are tl^t 
erected hy Sir Jang Bahadur in 1852 on the founda- 
tion laid hy Bhim Sen, and dedicated to Jagazmath; 
that to Vi§nu in the form of NarSyapa ; and several 
at the sacred junction of the rivers Baghmati and 
Vi§numatfi:. While the Hindu temples are gener- 
ally placed near some of the main thoroughfares, 
all the chief Buddhist shrines are hidden away m 
squares or quadrangles in the psrts of the city 
exeluaively , inhabited hy the Buddhist Newto. 
The chief of these are the temple of Adibuddha, 
known also as Buddhmap^^, riie older part of 


which is now enclosed within the roots of a sacred 
fig-tree. Nothing is known of its history prior to 
its restoration in A.D. 1679 (Oldfield, ii. 266 AT.). 
The most important Buddhist monument, how'ever, 
is that known as Samhhun2.th (Skr. smyambhu, 

‘ self-existent ’), which is a very fine specimen of a 
Buddhist chaitya, or mound-temple. 

‘ It consists of a solid hemisphere of earth and brick, about 
sixty feet in diameter and thirty feet in height, supporting a 
lofty conical spire, the top of which is crowned by a richly- 
carved pinnacle of copper gilt’ (Oldfield, iU 224). 

The same writer (ii. 219) gives a full account of 
this interesting edifice, which is one of the few 
existing great Buddhist ecclesiastical buildings of 
which only the ruins survive in India. It is tra- 
ditionally attributed to a Ksja of NepSl named 
Goradeo, who is said bo have flourished between 
2000 and 3000 years ago ; but there are no trust- 
worthy records of it until its restoration in a.d. 
1693. On the whole, KathraSrKjtl offers a most 
promising field for archseologxcal investigation ; 
but excavation and surveys of the existing build- 
ings will be impossible so long as^ the native 
Government maintains its pre.sent policy of jealous 
seclusion. 

I*itbra*uris.~D. Wright, Bisiory of Nep&l, Gambridg«, 
1877; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, London, 1880; 
R. Temple, Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, do. 1887; L. OHphaut, A Journey to Katmandu, 
do. 1852; P, Brown, Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912* Older 
accounts are those of F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819: W. 
Kirkpatrick, An Account qf the Kingdom m Nepaui, do. 
1811. For the architecture see J. Fergusaon, Mist, of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture^, Iiondon, 1910 ; Sylvain Ldvi, L« 
N4pai: Etude historique d*un royaume 190S. 

KAYASTH, KAYASTHA (said to be derived 
either from Skr. IcNmsamsthita, * staying at home * 
[H. T, Colehrooke,J&m2^j, London, 1868, p. 273 n,], 
or from htiya-stha, ‘ situated in the body, incor- 
porate,’ being sprung from the body of Brahma),^ — 
The writer class of Hindustan, numbering, at the 
Census of 1911, 2,178,390, of whom the great 
majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudn. Practically all of 
them are Hindu by religion. ^ ^ ^ 

In Bei^al, Bisley classes them in two divisions : 
those of Bengal proper and those of Bihar. Like 
all the literary and trading castes, the Kayasths, 
since the British occupation of the countiy, have 
tried to assert a social status not admitted under 
native rule. One mark of their promotion is that 
they usually affect extreme orfhodoxy and are 
liberal in support of Brahmans, by whom they 
are barely tolerated. It is smgufar, as Bisley 
remarks, that, while the teaching of Chaitanya 
has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes of Bengal propa: in a common Vaknava 
faith, the three hi#eat and most intelligent 
classes adhere to the SS-kta ritual, or the worship 
of the female principle. In E. Bengal all Kulin 
Kayasths, and something like three-fouri^s of the 
other sections, are believed to practise Saktism, 
and it is asserted that a large proportion of these 
follow the cult in its grosser development, known 
as the Yamachara, or ‘left-hand,' ritual of tlie 
Tantras* Every Kulin family hfiw a domestic 
chapel in which the Uhga of Siva daily 
worshipped by the head of the household. All 
Kayasths, in addition, observe the Sri Pafiehaml, 
or * sacred fifth,' the festival which occurs on the 
fifth day of tine waxing moon in the month 
of Magh (Jan.«?eh.), known also as the Bawat 
paja, or ‘worship of the inkstand,' in honour of 
SarasvafJ, goddess of leamiag and eloquence, 
whom they regswed as their patron deity. 

♦On this day the courts and aU omces are dosed, as no 
Bfindupenman Will use pen wad ink, or any writing instrument, 
except a pencil, on that diay. When work is resumed a new 
inks^d and pen must be used, and the penman mtisb write 
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nothing until he has several times transcribed the name of the 
goddess Durga, with which all letters should begin ’ (J. Wise, 
Notes on the HaceSj Castes, and Trades <?/ JS. Bengal, p. 316). 
On this day also the Kayasth. must eat a hilsd 
fish {clupea ctlom), whatever its price may he, 
while from the ori Pauchaml festival in January 
to the Vijaya Basatnl in September- October fish 
must be eaten daily ; but from the last to the first 
month it must not be touched — a tabu probably 
founded on some hygienic consideration. The 
Kayasths of Bihar follow one or other of the main 
Hindu sects : Vaignava, Saiva, Sakta, Kabirpanthi, 
Ndnakshahi, and the like. The worship of Durga 
and the Sakti is the most popular, Cnitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured 
once a year on the 17th day of the month Kilrttik 
(Oct. -Nov.), at the feast of the Dawat Pilja, 
with offerings of sweetmeats and money, and the 
worship of the pen and ink, the implements of the 
trade. For religious and domestic rites the caste 
employs Brahmans, who are received on equal 
terms by other members of the priestly body. In 
the United Provinces they also follow the orthodox 
Hindu sects, of which the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Arya SaraSj are most important. Bnt the fact of 
belonging to different sects does not bar association 
and mter-marriage ; and, if a man who is a 
Vai^nava marries a oakta girl, the former may 
remain a vegetarian and abstain from meat and 
spirits, while his wife continues to indulge in 
these luxuries. The worship of the progenitor 
Chitragnpta and of the Kula Bevaba, or family 
gods, is carried on side by side with the cultus of 
the ^eater orthodox deities. While the domestic 
worSiip is generally conducted by the head of the 
household, the orthodox ritual is performed by 
Brahmans, who do not suffer any social discredit 
by officiating for Kdyastlis. In the Deccan the 
allied caste, known as Kayasth-Prabhil, are gener- 
ally followers of Vi?nu, while children are known 
as jDeviputra, * sons of Devi,' because they worship 
the De’n or local Mother-goddess rather than the 
orthodox gods. 

LiTBKATtmx, — J, Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of S. Bengal, London, 1888 ; H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
Cartes of Bengal, Cfeilcutta, 1891; W, Crooke, Tribes and 
Ca^es oftheN.W, Provinces and Oudh, do. 1896 ; A. Baines, 
JBthmgra'phy i^CIAP ii, 61, Strassburg, 1912, p. 88 f. For the 
brajach in Bombay see BQ ix. I. [19011. W. CROOKE. 

KEDARNATH (Skr. Keddrandtha, ‘lord of 
Kedar,' a title of Siva, the derivation of which 
is unknown; it has been suggested by E. T. 
Atkinson, Eimalayan Qaz, ii. [1884] 796, that 
Kedar is an ancient title of Siva), — A famous 
temple and place of pilgrimage in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, lat. 30® 44' N., long. 79*" K The twm peaks 
of BadarinSth and KedSmSth rise at a 

distance of ten miles apart, and between these, at 
a height of more than 11,000 ft. above sea-l^el, 
the temple is situated. The sanctity of the Siva 
lihga is extolled in the Vdrmna JPurd^i a, 

According to the local leg-end, Parvah asks : ‘ Whafcia Eed&r ? 
Wbat are tlie ^its of visiting its sacred places and bathing in 
its waters?* Siva replies r * The place that you have spoken of, 
0 goddess I is so dear to me that I shall never forsake it. 
When I or Brahmi created the universe, Kedar so pleased me 
that it shall ever remain sacred to me. Brahm& and the other 
gods are there ; whoever dies there becomes one with Siva.* 
The title of the deity is 8sdS,6iva, ‘always happy,’ and he 
seems to he the successor of an older god, Pahipati, * lord of 
animals,* 

The temple ranks among the twelve famous 
iinga shnnes of India. The Pandavas, it is said, 
came to the Himalaya, and arrived at the river 
MandakinI to worship Siva. In their eagerness 
thCT desired to touch the god, but he avoided them 
ana plunged into the earth, offering to his votaries 
only the sight of the lower part of nia body. The 
upper part is s«dd to have come to the surface at 
Mukhar Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped 


as Paiupatinatha. The Pandavas were cleansed 
of their sins and built five temples in honour 
of the god. In Buddhist times the place became 
a centre of the Bauddhamargi cultus, which was 
overthrown ajioat the beginning of the 8th cent. 
A.D. by the Saiva reformer, Sahkaracharya, who 
died here at the age of 32. As is the case at 
Badarinath, the shrine is served by Nambtitiri 
Brahman priests fyom S. India who were intro- 
duced by the great Saiva missionary. The sanctity 
of the place has been explained by the fact that 
pilgrims are overpowered by the strong scent of 
the roses and syringa bushes close to the border of 
the eternal snow. This, combined with the rarity 
of the air, produces a sense of faintness, v’hich is 
naturally attributed to spirit agency, while the 
strange sounds produced by falling avalanches and 
Tendings of the ice and snow doubtless contribute 
to the same belief. The existing buildings are of 
no architectural importance. Sacred places abound 
in the neighbourhood, the most important of 
which is Mahapahth, where there is the famous 
cliff, known as Bhairava Jhamp, from which 
pilgrims were acen^omed to precipitate themselves 
as an offering to Siva; as in other parts of the 
Himalaya, a human scapegoat slides down a rope — 
a rite which has its paralieis in other places — ^the 
object being apparently to secure the fertility of 
the crops (J. G, Frazer, The Scamgoat, London, 
1913, pp. 1961, 254, Famanias, do. 1898, v. 401). 
A second form of immolation, of which instances 
are believed still to occur among fanatics, is to 
wander up the snowy slopes and court death by 
exposure. 

LITBB.A.TURB.— E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, li. 
[Allahabad, 1884]. Two early papers are worth reodinjcf : H. T. 
Colebrooke, ‘The Sources of the Ganges in the Himadri or 
Emodus,’ and F. V. Raper, ‘A Survey lor the Purpose of 
discovering the Sources of the Ganges,’ both in Asiatio Re- 
searches, 3 d. [1812] ; see also J. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour 
through part of the Hvmdld Mountains, and to the Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, London, 1820; E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, Edinbu^h, 1905; C. A. Sherring:, Western 
Tibet, London, 1906 ; J, Muir, Notes of a Trip to Kedamath, 
Edinburgh, 1866. "Vy . CROOKE. 

KEDESHAH* — See Hibrodoxtloi (Semitic and 
Egyptian). 

KENOSIS. — In The scriptural references. — 
The word ‘ Kenosis ' is applied in Christian the- 
ology to that attitude or action of Jesus Christ, or 
the Logos, referred to by St. Paul in Fh 2®^, where 
he says of J esus Christ : h OeoO iTrdpxtov obx 
dpTrayfibp iiYi/jaaro rh etvai t<ra dXX' iavrdy iK^vonorc 
ixoptjy^y doifKov Xa^t^v. This is practically all that can 
be said with certainty on the subject. We cannot 
even say definitely what the Apostle intended to 
convey oy the words quoted. No other passage in 
his writings casts any light upon them. There is 
certainly no doubt that by the phrase iavrby ^K^vvoae 
he was expressing the same idea as he had in his 
mind when speaking of ‘ Jesus Christ’ in 2 Co 8* ; 

ipds irAodoios dfv. This passage, how- 

ever, is no less ambiguous than the former. In 
both alike the grammatical connexion of the 
statement with the antecedent designation ‘Jesus 
Christ ’ seems to indicate that the Apostle had in 
his mind an action of the historical Jesus. But, 
on the other hand, the nnd the 

SoifKov of the first passage, and the ‘ being rich ’ and 
the ‘becoming poor ' of the second, are in each case 
so pointedly antithetic as to suggest that St. Paul 
was thinking of a surrender of the one for the 
other, and that accordingly he is speaking here of 
an action effected by the pre-existent Christ at His 
incarnation. 

In 2 Co 8 the context does not help us, while in 
Ph 2, though the parenetic aim of the passage 
seems at first sight to point to the historical Jesus, 
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the context in reality presents several possibilities 
of interpretation. This would not be the case, 
indeed, if we could accg)t the hypothesis of A. 
Kesch,^ viz, that in Ph 2®^* St. Paul, on the ground 
of a primitive gospel which, according to Kesch, 
has left traces in the baptismal liturgy of the 
Severians, was speaking of a K^yofcns that began 
with the baptism of Jesus, liesch had every 
confidence in his theory, believing that he was 
justified even in saying (p. 81) : 

* In place of the life-like impression which Ph 2®**’* gives of tlm 
historical Christ and His first public appearance at the baptism 
in the Jordan, unfortunately an unsound theory of Kenosis has 
been built up upon an ungrammatical foisting in of the Adyo? 
aarapKOi as the subject of the passage, and in this way a dogma- 
tizing exegesds has moved further and further away from the 
original sense.* 

But Kesch fails to show even the probability — ^let 
alone the certainty — of the underlying assumption 
of his verdict, viz. the nse of a primitive gospel by 
the Apostle. 

The exegesis of the passage is thus thrown back 
upon the actual words. !N or, again, does the clause 
o^X ^pTrayfihv ijy'^a'CLTO t 6 elvdt IVa d€(p enable us to 
decide whether St. Paul was referring to the 
historical or the pre-existent Christ. Even the 
so-called ‘active^ sense of apTayfjL6s (‘robbery,** 

‘ usurpation/ ‘ opportunity for robbery ’ or * for 
self-enrichment’) has been made to fit in with 
either alternative, though the present writer is 
of opinion that its compatibility with the theory of 
the pre-existent Christ is far from obvious. The 
tenability of both interpretations is much less 
questionable if, with most modem scholars, we 
decide for the ‘ passive,^ or rather the ‘ concrete,’ 
sense of &pTrayp.6s (prceda, * prize ’). The translation 
in that case would be : ‘ He regarded the civat tira 
$€<p nob as a prize to be held fast^ or ‘ as a prize that 
he might or must obtain,^ and the former rendering 
at least is quite in keeping with either interpreta- 
tion. This may also be said of the €lvai taa 6€(p, 
If we take the phrase as equivalent to iu pop<pi ffeov 
elvat, then it has no direct hearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the subject of we feel it 

necessary, however, to make a distinction in mean- 
ing between the two phrases, the former accords 
very well with the theory that the whole passage 
refers to the historical Christ, while it harmonizes 
with the reference to the pre-existent Christ only 
if we assume— an assumption widely held, but, the 
present writer thinks, untenable — ^that St. Paul 
regarded the pre-existent Christ as the ‘ heavenly 
man.’ 

Nor can we decide with confidence between the 
exegetical alternatives presented by Ph 2® even by 
an appeal to the only non-Pauline passage of the 
NT that perhaps rests on the same underlying 
ideas, viz. that verse of the high-priestly prayer 
which Origen (de Frinc* III. v. 6} applied m the 
same way : koX vw /tte o-i/, vdrep^ Trap A creaur^ 

rff 56$y ^ €lxoP *rp6 roO rbv KScrfiOP eXmi vaph arol ( J n 17®). 
Not that we would contend that St. Paul should 
not be interpreted by St, John ; as a matter of 
fact, if the Johannine writings contained an un- 
ambignous passage which exactly agreed with any 
9 ,, ^-..1 . pjj 28, it would 


certainly lend a sanction to that inteipretation. 
But is Jn 17® unambiguous? Even if, in view of 
other passages in the Fourth Gospel (1*^* ^ 6®®* 8®®), 
we refect the interpretation of etxor as implying a 
possession in the destinafio dwiTio^an interpreta- 
tion endorsed by the Socinians, the Bationalists, 
and Sohleiermacner, and defended with nOw ail- 
ments by H. Wendt — we cannot venture to call it 
so, for the view that Jn 17® refers to a glory 
regarded as having been surrendeured in the act of 
incarnation cannot be maintained in face of Jn P* 
211 114.4a, Xf Jn 17®, accordingly, can be taken 
1 ‘ Agmpha * *, iT IT xxx. 8 tmd i imi P- 


only as referring to a complete and plenary re- 
entrance upon a glory which was in some sense 
veiled during the earthly life of Jesus, it also fails 
to help us in determining the sense of the Pauline 
iavrbp iK^vwer^, On that interpretation we may 
certainly regard Jn 17® as implying an action of 
the X670S (Scrap/fos upon which rested the possibility 
of such veiling, but W'e may equally well see in the 
passage an attitude of the X^yos hmpKos of which 
His being veiled was the result. Moreover, the 
exegesis of Jn 17® is rendered difficult by the fact 
that we cannot definitely say whether an appeal 
to the Logos-idea is here 3ustified at all, or whether 
the truth lies with those who hold that 8t. John, 
in conformity with J ewish thought, usually asso- 
ciates the pre-existence of Christ with His entire 
person, and thac his restricting it to Christ’s 
pneumatic existence, as contrasted with His flesh, 

IS found only in the Prologue. 

In the circumstances it is but natural that 
exegetes should still be at issue as to the interpre- 
tation of Ph 28^‘. In point of fact they are at 
present even more divided than they were about 
thirty years ago, as it seemed for a time that the 
interpretation which found the subject of iavrbv 
iKiv(j3ar€ and i^y'fja-aro in the pre-existent Christ lield 
the field in scientific exegesis, so far at leaet as 
this was not under the influence of confessional 
Lutheranism. Of late, however — and not from 
the Lutheran side only — the position has been 
challenged by quite a number of interpreters.^ 

2. The exegesis of Ph in the early Church. 
—Even in the early Church exegetes were less 
agreed with regard to Ph 2®^^* than has sometimes 
been assumed. Here we meet with three types of 
interpretation that at first sight seem to be quite 
distinct. 

{a) The interpretatiou which identified the subject 
of the Kenosis with the \6yoi dcapKos . — The earliest 
traceable view is that which saw in the phrase 
iavrbv ishca^re a reference to the act of the \6yos 
daapKos in His becoming incarnate. We find it 
already in the Valentinian Gnostic Theodotus, as, 
e,g*i when he says i 

eavrbv K<»^ira5, Tovrtemy «tI>s tov opov yewJ/xevosr , . , air& 
nXwjftl^aTos vpofSBtav (Oleui. Alex, JSxcerptctf 86). 

This interpretation is found also in the Christian 
Gnosis of the Alexandrians — Clement {Feedag. ill. 
i. 2, Frotr^t, i. 8) and Origen : 

gKivbxrw ea-VTov KaretPaiviav ivravBo,f x«i Ktwatjrotf iatnhv, iXSrff 
Pave wdAtv rctvra S>v itdvtoa-ev iavr6y{in Jerem. Hom, 1. 7 ; 
cf. also, e,g,i de Pnnc»t pwaf. 4, and iii. v, d, in Joann, vl. 10) ; 

and it is supported even by TertulUan ; 

‘fit Semo enim Dens, qui hi efflde Dei conafcitutui, non 
rapinam existimavifc pariariDeo * (de Camia Remrr* 6X 
In the East, indeed, it came to be the prevailing 
view. Not only do we find it in Eusebius 
de Eecles. Theol, i, xx. 10) and Apollinaris,® but we 
can trace it also in the line of the orthodox Fathers, 
from Methodius (Oon^vo, ill 8), through Athanasius 
(c.y,, Orat, cemtra Anwms^ i. 40) and the Young 
Nmaeans,® to Cyril of Alexandria and the later 
orthodox theology. As a matter of fact, the inter- 
pretation in question received in some sense an 
official sanction, as it found expression in Gyrirs 
Epistula ad Orientales^ which was recognizea as a 
standard of doctrine by the Council of C^halcedon : 

a nvputvov KwjadovrjiTas b $eh« Audyo? MKtymxtv mvrby, 

8owAov AapfSv 89 l-PGf Ixxvii. 180 AJX 

(b) The Felagian ei3mms,-^k. diametrically op- 
posite interpretation of the passage is met with 
c. 400 in tne West, viz. in the Commentary of 
Peiagius on St. Paul’s Epistles. Pelagius finds the 
1 Ct W, Lfitflrerfc, IHe Vollktmmmm im PhilipperbrUif^ 
Gfiterdoh, 1909, p. S9ff. ; W. Warren, JThSt xii. (191l) 4010. ; 
G. KIttel, ThedogUche Studien und Kritiken^ Gotha, 1912, 
p. 876ft, 

a 01. H. lietasmaxm, GStfingien, 1904, frag. 124, 

p. 2^, and frag. 71, p. 221. 

I * OU Qtegpty ISita, Or* xxxviii IS : b mvovrfu* Kevovrat 
1 ydp fije Mvroif cirl puMpSv. 
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subject of the expressions iavrhv ^-jJa-aTOj 

and irareivmep ia,\rT6v in the human being in whom 
the Logos became incarnate : * Quia se assumptus 
homo humiiiare dignatus est, diWnitas quae humili- 
ari non potest eum qui humiliatus fuerat exaltavit ’ 
(PjL XXX. 884 C). Even ‘secundum hominem* 
Christ was, according to Pelagius, ‘ in forma Dei/ 
i.e. ‘in imagine Dei, because He ‘ab^ue peccato 
erat,’ and because He was the one ‘ in quo Deus 
erat/ Le. ‘plenitudo deitatis’ {loc^cit, ; cf. pseudo- 
Primasius, FL Ixviii. 630) ; although ‘ quod erat, 
humilitate celavit, dans nobis exemplum ne in his 
gloriemur quae forsitan non habemus’ (PX xxx. 
884 BC). 

The text of Pelagius — at this point probably not 
completely traceable in pseudo-Hieronymus— does 
not provide a particular exposition oi ix^yme or 
apTayfibv iiyfiararo, /crX., nor can pseudo-Pri- 
masius be used here as supplementing it, since he 
has manifestly interpolated something of his own ; 
still, the exegesis of Pelagius can be made out 
distinctly enough. In view of Col 2® — a passage 
which he undoubtedly had in his mind — the phrase 
iavrbp ix^ptoffe is adequately explained by the words 
* quod erat, humilitate celavit,* wliile^ the words 
‘dans nobis exemplum ne in his gloriemur quae 
forsitan non habemus* suggest the following ex- 
planation of 0 ^ apiray/xhp i^craTOf kt\, : ‘ non glori- 
atus est in his c^uae habehat^ {i,e, rh etvai t<Ta 
rd etpai iv ffecO), The latter interpretation, 

again, is further explained by what Pelagius says 
with reference to ‘ formara servi accipiens ’ ; ‘ ita 
ut pedes lavaret discipulorum ; celavit quod erat, 
Adam vero et antiquus hostis usurparunt superbia 
quod non erant’ (FZ xxx. 884; H. Zimmer, 
Pelagius in Irland^ Berlin, 1901, p. 377). 

Tlius, in dealin" with Ph 2®, Pelagius, like the 
recent expositors Liitgert (op. cit,) and J, Weiss, ^ 
has been reminded of Gn and under the 
influence of this reminiscence applies the entire 
passage in Ph. to Christ as the second Adam. It 
would seem that this interpretation was suggested 
to him by earlier tradition, as his older contempor- 
ary, Phoebadius of Aginnum, is also reminded by 
Ph of the fact that the Logos ‘ induerat quod 
servire, quod mori posset : hominem scilicet . , , 
ut [printed ‘ et ’] secundus Adam per ohedientiam 
restitueret quod primus transgressione pexdiderat ’ 
{cQntm Arianos, 21 [FZ xx. 29 A]), 

(c) Th& Antiochene ‘Occidental interpretation , — 
The third interpretation of Ph 2“*^ takes a middle 
course between the two discussed above. It was 
known to Pelagius, who, however, rejected it in 
the interests of anti-Arianism : 

^Allqul hunc locum Ita intelligrunt quod secundum dlvini- 
tatem se hmuiliaveriB Ohristus, secundum formam scilicet Dei, 
secundum qunm aequalitatem Dei non rapinam usurpaverit 
quam naturaliter possidebat, et exinanivent se, non substan- 
uam evaouams, sed honorem decllnans, fomam servi, hoc est 
natumm hominis, induendo, et per omnia ut homo tantummodo 
apparetido atque humiU obedientia nee crucis mortem recua- * 
ando’ iPL xxx, 884 A ; cf. Zimmer, op. of. p. 877, and pseudo* 
Primasius). 

This interpretation was at that period widely 
current in the West. It was adopted by Ambrosi- 
aster (PL xvii. 409)—* though with some points of 
resemblance to the view of Pelagius, as, e.g,^ with 
regard to the ‘forma Dei*— and also by Plimbadius 
{io, XX. 29 A) and his contemporary Gregory of 
Elvira;* while, as regards Ambrose,* Augustine,^ 
and even Hilary/ it is obvious that Qiey too 
favoured this interpretation, though with certain 

1 In in QemMchtem^ GegmvxhH^ i. (Tiibing-en, 1909) 

1726. 

s &s jP'ide, 8 (Ph xx. 47 f.) ; Tractatzis OrigenU^ ed. P. Batiffol, 
Paris, 1900, vH. 85; cf. A. Wilmert, BLB, Oot;.-Nov. 1906, p. 
253 ff., and G.. Kriiger, in PRh^ xxxii. 595 f. 

3 Cf. H. ^udien^ Gothe, 1887, p. 210 f. 

p, 198 f.; 0. SebeeL Die Anschawmg Attgu^Hna ubsr 
Ohrkti Person md Tubingen, 1901, p. mSff. 

5 Of. X. A. Dotner, dar Ze7m von dor 

Person ohHsm^ p, pnmL mh 


modifications due to Greek influence, i.e, to the 
view indicated under (a) above. Apart from these 
modifications,^ this current Western interpreta- 
tion agrees with the Pelagian in three important 
particulars. (1) It takes Ph 2*^* as referring to 
the historical Jesus Christ, though — diverging here 
from Pelagius— to Chidst ‘secundum divinitatem,’ 
i,e, to the Xdyos ^po-apxos, Ambrosiaster is quite 
aware of his divergence at this point from the 
view noted in (a), and explicitly says : 

*Non enim mihi sicut quibusdain videtur, sic formam servi 
accepisse diim homo natus est ; vide enim quid dIcat : Hoc 
sentite in vobis quod et in Ohristo leau, id est, Deo et homine* 
(P/^ xvii. 432 A). 

But, on the other hand, Pheebadius, Gregory of 
Elvira, and, above all, the Grsecizing fathers 
(Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine) include in the Ken- 
osis also the ‘incarnatio* of the Logos, as the 
decisive inception of the process expressed by 
the words ^aur6v ixiptoixe and wrought out in the 
life of the historical Christ. (2) The current 
Western interpretation and that of Pelagius 
have in common the idea of the cO’eadsience of 
the ‘forma Dei* and the ‘forma servi* — an idea 
very prominent also in Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Augustine (cf. Beuter, toe, cii,), (3) In connexion 
with that view, they agree also in regarding the 
xtpuxTLS as a xpdrl/Ls (‘celavit quod erat*). 

In all these three points, again, the current 
Western interpretation coincides with the com- 
mon Antiochene, though the latter, like the Graec- 
izing Western Bathers, often ingrafts the ipav^ 
0pd>TTij<ns into the conception of the xtpuins. The 
correspondence is clearest in the case of Nestoriua 
While Nestorius recognizes the ipapOpo^TTicrts as the 
essential starting-point of the xipioens,^ he expressly 
says with reference to Ph 2“^* : etire (sc, 6 IlapXos)* 
rovTo ippopeiodta ip {ffuv 6 xal iv rqJ Xbytp {Nestorianaf 
p. 254). 

Moreover, the co-existence of the BeoQ 

and the ptop^tij SoiLfXov which we already find in 
the Pragments of Nestorius* is shown by his 
Ziber Heraclidis to have been one of his leading 
ideas, inasmuch as he identifies and vpba-iairov,^ 

and the exchange of the irpoVwjra is the decisive 
factor in his conception of the ‘ unio personalis * 
of the two natures.^ Lastly, it has long been 
recognized that Nestorius attached great import- 
ance to the Christological xpiJfis; thus, to take 
but a single instance, we quote here what he says 
regarding the self-restraint of Jesus Christ at the 
Temptation: obx ixxaXbTrrei rdv xeKpv/ijaipop SeSp 
, , , dXX* cbi dp&pofTos ^iXbs dPTi<p0iyy€Ta.i {Nestori- 
ana^ p. 343). 

Like Nestorius, Eutherius of Tyana, a writer of 
kindred views, emphatically asserts that Ph 2®®'* 
ought not to be read as referring to the Logos; 
in opposition to the words of Cyril quoted above 
(a), he writes : 

‘Sequere apostolum Paulum . . - ; non ait, Ipse de coelo 
descendens Deus Verbum exiuanivit semetipsum . . . sed 
quid dicib? Hoo sentiatur In vobis quod et in Ohristo Jesu* 
(J. D. Mansi, SS. Concilia CoZZ., ‘Venice, 1769-98, v. 98S B-o; cf. 
G. Ficfcer, Eutherins von Tymutr Leipzig-, 1908, p. 49 1). 

The views maintained by Nestorius and Eu- 
theriua in connexion with Ph 2®®^ were, however, 
not distinctively Nestorian ; they were rather in 
the line of the common Antiochene tradition. In 
fact, notwithstanding the fragmentary form in 
which the writings of the earlier Antioohians sur- 
vive, it seems certain that the teaching of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia regarding the irpoaccTa of the two 
natures, in Christ must have been very similar 
to that of Nestorius, and the former’s exposition 

1 JVestorianar ed. F, Loofs, Halle, 1906, p. 176. 

2 JOf. p, 268. 

3 Liber Meraclidis^ tr. F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 147 ; *La forme 
est Is prosdpoB ; de sorte quil est Tun par ressence et I’autre 
par Puuiou au point de vue de I’bumiliation et de Vexaltation.’ 

^ Of. Loots, Jvesborius and his Place in the Bistory of Chris- 
Uan Loctrim, Oambridge, 1914, p. 83 ft. 
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>h shows that he too regarded the historical 
ist (or the \070s ^pcrapKo^) as the subject of iavrbv 
were and interpreted the K^ucocris as a ; 

oirv ‘ €avTbv€Kei/wcr«’ am row ‘ ovic eSoif bp eavr^v/^ fj-op^^yap 
ov \apu)v TTjv a^iav B/cetpTjv arriKpv^e, roiJro rots opwert clpat 
fo/xBPOs oTTBp e^atVero (Theodori episcopi Mopsu&steni in 
\ula8 B, Pauli commentarii^ ed* H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 

,i. 216 f.). 

The question as to the priority of^ the various 
yetical traditions ; Novatian, — Which of these 
ee types of exegesis has the longer tradition 
lind it is a question not to be answered by a 
re reference to the fact that Theodotus, Cle- 
at, Tertullian, and Origen were of earlier date 
n Pelagius and the Antioehians. For the cir- 
Qstance that what is common to the Pelagian 
I the current 'Western interpretation appears 

0 among the Antioehians lends probability to 
s supposition that here too^ the Antiochene 

1 the Western expositors were dependent upon 
ommon tradition; and this tradition may well 
;^e been in existence prior to the period of the 
iologists. This possi'bility is so far borne out 
a conjecture which, as the present writer thinks, 
irged upon us by a detailed examination of both 
5 Pelagian and the ancient Western-Antiochene 
iW — namely, that the exegesis associated with 
}h of these goes back to a single earlier interpre- 
ion, according to which the subject of kavrhv 
pujore was the integral personality of the histori- 
. Jesus Christ. An objective argument in favour 
the hypothesis in question is provided by the 
lerpretation of Ph given by Novatian (de 
in. 22 [17] [PZiii. 9671]). The interpretation 
not indeed homogeneous. For the most part 
centres in the historical Christ, thus : 

Quamvis ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminieset, nunquam ae 
0 Patri aut eomparavit aut contulit (p. 968 A) ; ejdnaniyit se, 
m ad iniurias contumeliasque desoendife, dum audit infanda, 
)eriturindigna' (p. 9580). -ov » 

it Novatian, in another passage (p. 969 J5), in- 
ides also the ‘nasci* ^d the^ ‘human am condi- 
mis fragilitatem suscipere’ in the exinanitio, 
d actually finds (p. 958 C) the Kip(i}cns in the 
rcumstance that the 

ictoritas divini Verb!, ad susciplendum hominem interim 
iquiescens, nec $e auis viribus exercens, deiicit ae ad tempua 
me deponit, dum bominem f ert quern suscipit.’ 

JEven in the last two passages, however, the 
elf-emptying’ of the Logos is not an action 
the Xd 7 os da-apKos, but an attitude of the Xd 7 os 
rapxos— a self-restraint which Novatian ascribes 
the historical Christ. Then as regards Ph 
ovatian refers it~in the first instance without 
akihg any distinction between the ‘ homo Christ! * 
id the Logos— to the historical Saviour in His 
idivided personality, while subsequently he says 
■ the historical Christ that He was mau because 
e had humbled Himself, but was God and Lord 
jcause He had received the ‘nomen Del* Have 
e not here the common root of the later Pelagian 
id the current Western view? ^d does not the 
iterpretation of Novatian, precisely because of 
s lack of unity, point back to a view the 
hilippian passage according to which the subject 
t iavrbp iKhuae was more clearly and consistently 
lentified with the historical Christ? 

3. Theories of the Kenosis current in the early 
hurch.— While the early Church thus provides 
aree several interpretations of Ph 2®®*, it was, 
evertheless, more unanimous in its conception of 
tie Kenosis than that fact might lead us to sup- 
ose. The truth is that no theologian of any 
tanding in the early Church ever adopted ^ch 
theory of the of the Logos as would m- 

olve an actual supersession of His divine form of 
xistence by the human — a real * 

a transformatioB on the part of the Logos. 

{a) Topvd^r -Among^ the ma^es, no 

oubt, views of <me kiad just indicated were 
1 01 Jfestorimt pp. XQ7-X2S- 


widely current at an early period, and, indeed, 
have always been so. As a matber of fact, they 
rest upon a legitimate basis, i.e, they cohere mth 
a view which is eminently intelligible to a living 
Christian faith. The genuinely (jhristian convic- 
tion of the perfect revelation of God in the person 
of the historical Jesus Christ found expression at 
an early period in the doctrine that the invisible, 
incomprehensible, and impassible God had become 
visible, comprehensible, and passible in the his- 
torical Jesus (Ignatius, ad Polyc. iii. 2) ; and 
this type of formulation, wliich, though it has a 
‘ modalistio ’ complexion, was not put forward in 
a modalistio sense, and might be described as 
‘ religions-modalistic,’ or ‘ naive-modalistic,* was 
especially popular in the theological tradition of 
Asia Minor. ^ The sense in which such formula- 
tions were understood by the ‘ simplices ’ naay be 
seen in the so-called modalistic Monarchianism. 

To that school of doctrine there was nothing ob- 
jectionable in the idea that God had transformed 
Himself in the manner indicated, and it could be 
said of Him : 

Tovtov Btvat a^parov Sre Dparoi, hpwrbp fipSrat* ayeV- 
vTfrov Si ore fxr) yewarat, ynvvT}rov Si Srav yei^arai iKllap$iyov‘ 
dtraBij kcu aOdvarov ore p,7j trao-yp p.tjre OvijcrKr], iirdv Si nd&rf 
irpop-e\0p, 7rd<rX’^tP fcal dvojirKeiP (Hippolytus, Philosoph, x, 27 ; 
of. Loofs, Dogniengesch. § 27, 86, p. 185). 

That in quarters where the subject of the Incar- 
nation was found in the Logos as distinguished 
from the $ebs irariip such conceptions should be 
transferred to the Logos by simple minds is not to 
be wondered at, and the fact of such transference 
is capable of proof. Basil the Great is acquainted 
with and argues against those who interpret the 
incarnation of the Logos in the sense that 7rfi<ra i? 
roO Mo»'o7eyo0j irpdwT) {Mp. ccliii. 2), while in 
Hilary {de Trin. x. 67 j cL 60} and in Cyril of Alex- 
andria {adv. Anthropomorph. 19 and 18 ; ef, PEE^ 
X, 260. 20 fi*.) we have a polemic on the same lines. 
Thus, when at an earlier stage we find Celsus 
making sport of the notion that the Bebs XS/yof for- 
sook His throne and suffered a dya0(^ 

els Kaxbv (Origen, c. Cdsum, iy. 6 and 14), we ne^ 
not imagine that he is maliciously indulging his 
wit in forced interpretations ; it is likely enough 
that he had already encountered that conception 
of the 4pav$pdyjrr}crts raO X^you which we can trace in 
the 4th century. And, indeed, does not the Kara- 
^alpetp in Jn 3“ 6®^ point back to such popular 
conceptions ? At all events it must soon have sug- 

f ested them ; and, alike under the influence of the 
ohannine passages and apart from them, analog- 
ous ideas have been current among the masses in 
all periods. It may well be that they were not 
associated with the academic concept Khmit, but 
so far as the notion was popularly understood 
it would derive its connotatiou from the ideas in 
question* Popular preaching and poetic language 
frequently adapted themselves to such views. Even 
to^ay, in the evangelical songs of the Church, we 
are often told, e.p., how the Sou of God Teft His 
throne of gloiy,’ and the like. In all periods, Ux), 
there have been theologians whose ‘system was 
cast in the mould of popular doctrine, or was at 
least largely indebted to it. * • 

(6) The Apologetic and Atmn comepUons of the 
mutaUlity of the In the early days of 

C Wstian theology, among certain of the 2nd cenL 
Apologists, there appears a train of thought which 
agrew to some extent with the popular concep- 
tions just noliced, but differed from them widely m 
origin* Justin (i>^. cxxvii ), Theophilus of Antiooh 
iadAutoL iL and Tertullian, in conformity 
with the snhordinationism of their philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and with a view to preserv- 
ing both the philosophical idea of God as at^traetly 
supramundane and the reality of the Biblical the- 
1 Of. Loolfe, Pi>gmmgmhiehle!^i Halle, 1906, 1 21, 26, p. U2. 
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ophanies, resolved the ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above (a) into the idea 
that the Logos [who had appeared in Christ] was 
a SeiJre/joj Beds who was not ec^nal to the dppTjros 
Tcat'^p in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of becoming visible. This idea finds 
its most uncompromising form of expression in 
TertuIIian— although in a manner that repeatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ *. I 

* Gonatftt eum semper visum esse ab inlfcfo qul vlsus fuerlt in i 
fine, et eum nec in fine visum qui nee ab initio fuit visus [cf. i 
1 Ti 616] ; et ita duos esse, visum efc invisura’ ^adfv. Prax. xv,); ; 
‘ quaecumque exigitis Deo digrna habebunfrur in Patre invisibili 
incongresslbilique et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum 
Deo; quaecumque autem ut indigna reprehenditis deputa- 
buntur in Fillo et viso et audito et congresso* {adv. Mare. 

a. 21). 

That this idea was associated with the doctrine of 
the Kenosia by any of the Apologists can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable j for, 
so long as the ' Incarnation ’ could in some sense 
be brought into line with the theophanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo- 
sophers {Justin, Apol. i. 6) and propnets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self -limitation of the Oebs \byos : the Xdyoy had 
speared ip dvBpibirov jj.op(p^ even to Joshua (Justin, 
JJtaL IxL); and Clement of Alexandria, who 
shared the Logos - conception of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also did rQv 
TTpacpr^rOv 4 pep^<rai <rd.p| lyivero {Eoecerpta^ xix.). 
But these notions of a ^Deusvisibilis’ existing side 
by side with the ^ philosophorum Beus invisibilis ' 
would have avery aiiferent effect among the people 
generally. Nor is there the slightest doubt that 
the Arian views of the^er se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became tne subject of all the experi- 
ences of the historical Jesus, including His growth 
and His experience of hunger and pain, were con- 
nected by tradition with the Logos - doctrine of 
the Apologists, and it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of Ph 2® in the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the immutability of 
ths Logos. — In the further development of the ortho- 
dox theolo^, if we are to judge by such utterances 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per se could have relin- 
quished invisibility for visibility, impassibility for 
passibility, and the Divine omnipresence for finite 
human existence was repudiated in the most posi- 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
stni trace an echo of his broad conception of incar- 
nation indicated in (b) above, when he thus speaks : 

i^tvrwrtU trore nijy <tt/TOv TreptcaTnJs 6 vi6s toO dcoO, ou 
ovx a,vtnefJLv6fx^vo^^ ov ptriXpatyuv €k t^itov tit r^irov, 
inuDj Si wv rrayroTt /cal fiijfiajaiJ (A^TOm. VIL ii. 6. S). 

All the later orthodox writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion. Origen makes use of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsus referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does lie realize that the Spirit or God 
fills the earth j God has descended in virtue of His 
Si^papLf ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change ; God changes not (Mai 3®), 
yhp rj o^lg. Hrpmrrot avyKara^alvei rfi vpopotif xal rp 
olKovoplq. roh dvdpunrlpois Trpdyfieanp (c. Cels, iv. 5 and 
14? cf. V. 12). During the earthly life of Jesus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevifisimi corporis claustra,’ but rather ^ et in cor- 
pore et ubique totus aderat Dei Pilius’ Frinc, 
ir, 3 [ 30 ]). 

This idea, viz, that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos still continued to rule over all 
things, and that therefor© He was not only wholly 
in Christ, but al^ wholly * extra carnem ’—a view 
which, as held also by tbe Calvinists, was spoken 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘Extra Cai- 
vinisticum ’ — represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Church. Testimonies to 
its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the immutability 
of God, as obvious as it was unquestionable. Fur- 
ther, the Nicene Creed, in its anathemas, formu- 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Logos is 
drp^TTTos and dpaWolceros, Of the theory that the 
Logos, in consequence of a mutation in His essen- 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in the 
historical Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus : 

toOto ovSeva ^yov/xat vovv txovra. /cat rov ^d/Sot* toO 9 eov /ce/cr?}- 
}xevov ndcrx^^v rh dpp 6 crTrjfia (j^p. cclxU. 2 ). 

(o?) The common doctmne of the Kenosis in the 
early Church . — On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one theologically intelligible view of 4 a\)rhp iKdvujae 
as implying an act of the Logos — the view, namely, 
to which Irenseus had given expression, though 
not in connexion with Pli 2® ; ^ 

arvvtvT(nia.^tv <6>* vtb? rov Beov, reXeios wv, dpOptayrtp, ov fit' 
«avTdy, «AKa Std. rb tou avApwirov tojirtow ovt« Yojpov/tevos, ws 
dvBpuTCOt airbv yfSvva.ro (iV. xxxvUi. 2 ; cf. 1). 

This view was adopted by Novatian (cf . 2 (d) above), 
and also by Origen ; 

‘ Per ipaam sui exinanitionemstudetnobiBdeitafcisplenitudinem 
demonstrare ' (de Prine. x. ii. 8). 

Origen explains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed as follows : 

Imagine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world— ita 
very magnitude would preclude its being; seen ; a small copy of 
it in the same material, however, would give us some idea of it. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the splendour of the 

S ure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Logos, by His 
kenosis He made it possible for us to look into His divine light ; 
* brevissimae insertus human! corporis formae ex operum virtu* 
tlsque similitudlne Dei Patris in se immensam atque invisibilem 
inagnitudinemdesignahat' (loe. cit.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
Logos which was involved in His manifestation in 
a human form, though at the same time He is not 
in any way limited as to His cosmic position. This 
conception of the Kenosis may be regarded as the 
recognized view of the early Church. It is the 
view alike of the theologians who refer the iavrbv 
iK 4 v(ii<re to the Xdyos d<rapKos, and so identify Kivtaa-it 
with ivavdpdiT 7 )(rt$ (2 (a)), and of those who find the 
subject of bavrbp iK^ptece in the X670S hcrapKos* For 
the theologians who identify Khcaais and ivavBpih- 
irycn$ firmly believe, like the other group, that the 
Logos, notwithstanding His incarnation, remained 
dpaXKotceroSt and, as regards His divine place in the 
universe, unconditioned — dKipcaros (as Apollinaris 
himself puts it ; cf. 4 (5) below). In the view of 
all these theologians, moreover, the two are 

in reality co-existent, inasmuch as the vpbs Bebv 
i(r(5ri;s— even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 (6)) — 
was still retained by the Xdyor haapKo^, Both 
groups were alike convinced that the ‘flesh,’ i,e, 
the human vehicle of the manifestation, stood in 
the way of a complete revelation, or — what is the 
same thing, Kiviaais and being here identical 
— ^made it impossible for the Deitjr to reveal His 
majesty fully within the limitations involved. 
Thus the two interpretations ^ven respectively in 
2 (a) and 2 (c) above might rre(mently merge in 
each other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesis 
(2 (5) above), to which that of the Antiochians 
frequently approximates,® rest upon any other 
conception ot the Kenosis. The idea that the 
Logos in assuming human nature surrendered the 
universal operation of His deity certainly seems 
very far removed frofn the idea that He became 
incarnate in a man who veiled the indwelling 
irKiiptaya r^s BebryroSf humbled Himself, etc. Yet, 
so long as the ‘Extra Calvinisticum’ (cf. (c) above) 
1 01, however, xv. xxiv. 2 {Massuet], 

8 Oi. also Justinian, adv, MonnuUoSf etc, (PQ IxxxvL 1 , col. 
1063 A). 
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is adhered to, the Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both cases. 

. Diverse aspects of the early Church theories, 
t is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
regarding Savrbv iK4vu(Te propounded by the early 
theologians seem to differ very greatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Pelagius. But the differ- 
ences do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the Kenosis ; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

(a) The influence of popular doctrine upon the 
orthodox Although Clement of Alex- 

andria held, as already noted, that a fiera^alpeiv iK 
T&rrov eh rdirov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, we nevertheless find him saying: aMs 
KarijXde {Quis dives, xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex- 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the formulae and symbols of the popular 
conception of the imvdpdTTTjcns. Even the Nicene 
Creed, immediately before its anathema upon the 
dWoLCjjrbp XiyoPTai elvat. rbp vlbp tov Oeov, speaks of 
rbv dC KareXdbpra, Frequently, too, the old 
* religious-modalistic ’ view of the person of Jesus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its influence felt. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, e.^., writes thus : 

fiera^atvet rbirov tie rbirov b /xvjSen'l rdrry ^^topoujutej/os, b dxpovo^, 6 
iertopaTos, o aireptXTprro? (pTat, xxxvii, 2 ) ; 

and yet he not only accepts, as is shown by these 
words, the ‘ Extra Calvimsticum,^ but still adheres 
to the essentially ‘Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was effected ‘substantia 
animae inter Beum camemque mediante ’ : 

o X‘^P**^**' p«tD}5 voepasr fAtcrirtvoiSai/fi $e6Tfirt 

KoX trapxhs TraxvTrjn (Orat. xxxviif. 13). 

(&) Apollinaris of Laodicea.-^-Oi all the theo- 
logians of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicea who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular do^atics. His doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, according to which the Logos is the Pods of 
the gfa (pdcris advderos of Christ, might even be 
described as a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the ivapBpdl}- 
Tr7](rLs into a theological theory. In Apollinaris, 
indeed, we find statements that seem to indicate a 
type of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
Xdyos : 

o-dpKuo-ty Kivtomi (lietzmann, Apollinaris, frag:. 124, p. 287) ; 
et p.T\ vovs tV(ra.pMi yiyovtv 6 Xdyo?, aXKa.<ro^ia,^v «v VijJ, ov 
KarlQi) b Kvpios ou5< iKiviafftP eavrby (ib. fra^. 71, p. 221, 14 f.). 
Yet ne also says : Kertbcrat jxkv eavrav Kard njy jx6p<^a‘iy 
<C6ot}Xov>-, aK^vurof Si koX dvoXXotwroy jcard r^v Btiay overlay 
(oi/St/xCa yap dXXoiworis trepl r^jv Oetav oiSi iXarroihat, tyvSi 

av^dyerai (de l/htone, 6, Iletzimnn, P, 188, 1); ovKapa ixtri- 
ireerty Trp&s Btbv lerdn^y, oXX^ dvoXXotwros iy 

TavrdnTTt (ib<, 16, p. 192, 2 f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notwithstanding 
his aflSnity to the popular doctrine, there is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges I 
from the general tradition of the early Church (cf, 
3 (d) above), 

(c) The Antiochians , — ^It is true that the Christ- 
olo^ which is furthest removed from Apollinarian- 
ism, i.6. that of Nestorius, and that of Pelarius 
(which coincides with the latter in many of its 
formulae), does not merely ‘ seem to differ. In so 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ was 
brought to discussiou in the theorizings of the 
early theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (of. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 ff.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotic views to which Irenaeus and Novarian had 
already given expression, and which were never 
really discarded by the theology of the early Church 
— a development which had msengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmaBcs. The ApollL 


narian doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques- 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conception of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a ^pwa-is mO* hitbaraaiv of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
^pcjoris rpvaifcf}, and also in the ortliodox Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the tVwo-ts Ka6* Ma-Tacrip, although that 
doctrine was put forward as an‘unio personalis,’ 
In the early Clmrch, however— -even in the hands 
of Apollinaris and the Monophysites — the tendency 
never attained its final development. This would 
have been secured only if the nlea of the fila 0t/<rts 
aMeros with which Apollinaris had at least at- 
tempted to deal in a serious fashionj the idea of 
the hcaari^ (fsvffiK'ifi, to which Cyril sometimes attaches 
the same meaning,* and that of the ^vtoens Kad* 
Merraa-tp had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. But the Apollinarian theory 
of the jiita <pi}crts crbpBeros and the allied idea of a 
hcotrts (pva-iKT^ conflicted with that dpaWolwrop clpat 
of the Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredited doctrine that the Logos 
had not forfeited His rpbs 6ebp Icrbrijs, while, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the hua-ti mB' 
Maracrip broke douui in face of Theopaschitism, 
since even the idea that eh dyta^ rptdSos TrirropOe 
aapd adds nothing to the^ theologically unservice- 
able paradox of Athanasius : ai)rds ^p 6 irdax^sp xai 
ird<r)cup {Ep. ad Epiot, 6). Nothing but an 
earnest and resolute handling of the tvwm 
in an unreserved Theopaschitism could have yielded 
a real Kenosis of the Logos. But could the Mono- 
physite theologians, who attached ^eat importance 
to the Trisagion in its monophysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
the words dBdparo ^ . * . erravpisBeh SC ! 

5* The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church.— Mediaeval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at aU with the idea of the 
Kenosis— the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently— continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may oe said of Boman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welfce {Kirchen-Lexilcon, iii.* [1884] 271) ‘semefc 
ipsum exinanivit’ (Ph 2*^) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘ and not, as pseudo- 
mystics and many Protestant theologians believe, 
of His divine nature and person per seJ The 
Kirehen-Lexihon (xii.* [1901] 179) can speak of the 
neo-Protestant theory (see below, 8) thus summarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms : 

* Even the overt denial oi the hypoetadc union i» hardly a 
more mischievous attack upon the deity of Christ than this 

Kenosis," whioh subverts the essential nattire of Ood Him* 
self; not unjustly has Bledermann oharacter!^^ this dootrine 
as “a complete kenosis of the understanding,"* 

6. The Kenosis in the Reformed theology. — The 
Kenosis was insisted upon more strongjfy ^ 
so-called Reformed theology, which found, the 
subject of iKhoicre in the Logos — ^whether dsrapKOi, 
as becoming man, or hmpKos-^nd connected the 
idea with its doctrine of the ‘ states ’ of Christ. In 
the earlier theologians of the Beformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally find assertions which readily 
explain why certain Lutherans spoke of a special 
‘ Beformed doctrine of the Kenosis ’ : 

‘Ohristus in assumpfea forma servi 8«se evaouavit omul sua 
gloria dlvina. malestato, omnipotentla, omnipraaaeaatia* <H. 
Zanchl, in A. Schweizer, I>U GlaubmsUhre der 
ref(yrw4(^rtm Kirdke, iL, Ztidoh, 1847, p, 297). 

The sense in which such utterances are to be 
understood, however, is made clear by iZanchi 

l Of. Lletenann, frajf. 118, p. 284 : pModrt^ ftfot! mX dyBpb^tov 
iy Xpurr^* oi/M &pa o9t« AyBpsattWi SXoy ovrk dJOsid Btov Ktd 
dvBpMirov 

s reeUit xl, bocvl. 1198 B] : Xpwr&r . . . 

cts iy re pystaiv orvyKeCpt^vo^. 
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himself in his interpretation of iKip(d(re as an action 
of til e Lof^os : 

‘ Gloriara illam et maiestatem in qua crat apud patrem^ ita 
abdiderit in forma aervi, ut ea penitus evacuasse visus sit, quia 
nimirum ilia gloria in earn© non fulgebat, ut ab omnibus conapici 
po88it * (in H. Scbultz, Die Lehre von der Ghttheit Christie Gotha, 
1881, p. 173). 

Thus the Reformed theology, even in assertions 
that seem to go beyond the early Church tradition, 
<lo6s not really break away from the latter. It 
retained the ‘Extra Calvinisticum ’ in all its 
precision : 

* Cum divinitas comprehendi non queat et omni loco praesens 
sit, necessario consequitur, esse earn quidem extra naturam 
hnmanam quam assumpsit, sed nihilo minus tamen esse in 
eadem eique personaliter unitam perraanere’ (Catechismus 
Palatf quBBst. 78). ‘Sic Atiyof naturam huraanam sibi univit 
ut to bus earn inliabitet et totus, qulppe immensus et infinitus, 
extra earn sit’ <S, Maresius, in if. Schneckenburger, Zur 
kircUichen Ohristologie, Pforzheim, 1847, p. 9, note 2). 

And, where the Reformed theology connects the 
exaltation with both natures, this is to be under- 
stood in the sense that the * divina natura exaltata 
est /card rt, patefactione maiestatis quae in statu 
exinanitionis tanquam sub velo sese oecultaverat^ 
(J. H. Alstedt, in Schweizer, op. cit. ii. 346). 

7 * The Kenosis in orthodox Lutheran doctrine. 
— The Lutherans and the ‘ Kenoticists ’ of the 19th 
cent, were in their respective ways the first to strike 
out upon really fresh lines . Luther, who, at an early 
stage (A o. 1518? Weimar ed., 1883ff., i. 2681), and, 
as always (cl x. 259), in dependence upon 

Erasmus (Letter of Feb. 1519, in JE. L, Endera, 
BritfwecJuel Luthers^ Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, 
i. 439. 65) and in conscious opposition to the Fathers 
who Ph 2®®^’ ‘ad divinitatem torserunfc^ (Enders, 
. 440. 93), had referred the iavrbp to the 

istorical Christ, and to Him ‘ secundum humani- 
tatein ’ [ik p. 93), was led, in consequence of the 
sacramentarian controversy, to give definite ex- 
pression to his conviction that Christ was ‘Deus 
revelatus,’ precisely in His humanity, in the 
genuinely scholastic theologoumenon of his doc- 
trine of Christ’s omnipresence ; 

‘ Where you set God before me, there you must set before me 
the Humanity likewise : they cannot be separated ... it has 
become one person ' (BekenniniSt Erlangen ed., 1826-67, xxx. 
212 ). 

As regards Luther himself, we may doubt (cl 
X. 259) whether, apart from his theory 
regarding the presence of Christ’s body in the 
Supper, he ever seriously grappled with the idea 
that the humanity of Christ had in a real ‘ com- 
municatxo^ received the divine attributes at the 
inception of the ‘ unio personalis ’ in the Virgin’s 
womb; but, as regards the Formula of Concord 
(1577), there can be no question that this idea was 
endorsed in all seriousness ; 

‘Quod ad maiestatem attlnefc ad quam Ohristus secundum 
humanitatem suam exaltatus est, non earn turn demum accepit, 
cum a mortuis resurrexlfc ct ad coelos ascendit, sed turn cum 
in utero matrls conciperefeut’ {Sol, deal, viii. 1$). 

Here the question how, on this assumption, the 
‘status exinanitionis’ is distinguished from the 
‘status exaltationis ’ still remained outside the 
sphere of living interest, and thus received no 
distinct answer. Even the idea that the Kenosis, 
which, in agreement with Luther and all the later 
orthodox Lutherans, was ascribed to the ‘ humani- 
tas Chxisti,’ presupposed a Krriirii (‘possessio’) of 
the ‘idiomafia. divina’ on the part of Christ’s 
human nature in His ‘status exinanitionis’ was 
not rigorously adhered to ; and still less was the 
question debated whether, the ver^erty being as- 
sumed, the Kenosis should be regarded only as a 
{‘usurpationis’) or as a xlywo-is 
art. viii. 64 seems to assume no more 
ihan a xpr^irms, while in art. viii. 26 it 

is asserted that Christ ‘secundum assumptam 
naturam, ad plenum et divinae maies- 
tatis eyectua est’ only in virtue of 

His exaltation. ! 


It was the controversy between the Tubingen 
and the Giessen theologians (1616-27) — who were 
at one in their view of the KTTjarts — that first brought 
this Lutheran problem regarding the Kenosis into 
the field of serious debate. The Tubingen group, 
who thought of the K4vmi$ only as a Kpijij^Ls xp^‘ 
areoiSi thereby fell into manifest absurdities and 
a concealed Loeetism. Of the Giessen group, 
Balthasar Mentzer (f 1627) tried to establish the 
theory that the Kenosis was a Kipua-is xp^crecos by 
arguments 1 which must be regarded as an attempt 
to supplant the idea of a substance with per- 
manently — even if only potentially— inherent pro- 

S erties (an idea prevalent in the doctrine of the 
[atures, as also in the doctrine of God) by the 
idea of the living actuality. Mentzer’s formulation 
triumphed over the Tubingen theologians, but the 
profounder thoughts by which he tried to establish 
it were soon forgotten. 

8 . The modern ‘Kenoticists.’ — Views forming 
a complete contrast to those of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism — ^viows, indeed, which the Formula of Concord 
bans with an anathema {Epitome^ viii 39) — are 
found among the modem ‘Kenotic’ theologians, 
who regard the K^yuens as a real surrender of the 
‘forma jDei’ for the * forma servi,’ and thus assume 
that the Logos, in order to become man, actually 
renounced, either wholly or in part, His divine 
attributes. Such ideas, which recall the popular 
dogmatics of earlier and later times (cf, 3 (a) 
above), soon emerged sporadically in Protestant 
theology. They crop out in Menno Simons 
(t 1559) ; ® N. L, Zinzendorf (f 1760) developed 
them with all the self-confidence of a lay theo- 
logian,® and, following the fresh line taken hy 
F. C. Oetinger (f 1782), P. M. Halm (t 1790), and 
other Pietists, the Pietistic physician Samuel 
Collenbusch (f 1803) published lengthy disquisi- 
tions on the same side.^ In the confessional 
theology of Heo-Lutheranism the first to advo- 
cate kindred views was E. W. Sartorius (1831 and 
1832). It is possible that popular views supplied 
the incentive to some of these pioneers of the 
modem doctrine of the Kenosis. But the present 
writer thinks that this does not apply to the 
modem doctrine itself, which originated rather 
in the endeavour at once to maintain the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the early Church and to do 
justice to the true humanity of Jesns Christ and 
the nnity of His person. The writer who gave 
the doctrine its scientific foundation was G. 
Thomasins (f 1875);® and, in Germany, his views, 
with more or less modification, were adopted by 
many Lutherans— C. T. A. Liebner (f 1871), C. K. 
Hofmann (f 1877), W. F. Gess (f 1891), C. F. A. 
Kahnis (t 1888), Franz Delitzsch (t 1890), F. Frank 
(t 1894), 0. B. Luthardt (t 1902), and others — and by 
a few Reformed theologians, ^.g, J. P. Lange (t 1884) 
and J. H. A. Ebrard (t 1888). In French Switzer- 
land the new doctrine found an early adherent in 
F. Godet (f 1900). It first gained a footing in 
Britain about 1889,® by which date fresh tendencies 
were already asserting themselves in Gemiany. 
As recently as 1903, Sweden had a convinced 
champion of the doctrine in 0. Bensow (see litera- 
ture at end of art.). The views of these writers 
vary greatly in detail — appearing now in a purely 
Biblical (Godet) and now in a speculative (Liebner, 
Hofmann, Frank) form, here showing great re- 

1 Cf. E. Weber, Der Einjtms der protest. Schulpkilosophie 
aiif die ortkodoiXhlutheriscke DogmaUh^ Leipzig, 1908, p. 168 ff, 

2 ‘Tan der Mensebwerdinge,’ Opera, Omnia Theological 
Amsterdau), 1681, p. SGla. 

s Of. B. Becker, Zinzmdorf, Leipziff, 1886, pp. 887-392. 

4 0f. PjRJB»iv.238. 

^Beitrdge ziw HriMichen GhrUtologiCi Nuremberg, 1845, 
Christi Pmon und Werlc, 3 vols., Erlangen, 1863-61,8 Leipzig, 
1886-88. 

8 Of. W. Sanday, OhriMcgies Ancknt and Modem, Oxford, 
1010, |>,74ff. 
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Btraint, there venturing upon the most daring 
conclusions (Gess)-*-and cannot be set forth here ; 
we must simply refer the reader to Bensow’s his- 
torical introduction (pp, 42-127) and to the works 
of Dorner, Schultz, ana Gixntlier cited below. 

One brief observation, however, should be made. 
The modern theory of the Kenosis is consistent 
only on condition that it surrenders everything in 
the nature of an ‘ Extra Calvinisticum. ’ Thomasius, 
in fact, actually ventures to say in his Beitrdqe 
(p. 236) ; 

‘The Logos reserved to Himself neither a special existence 
nor a special knowledge outside His humanity. He truly 
became man.’ 

Such a view certainly secures the true humanity 
of Jesus and the unity of His person. But as 
certainly it traverses the immutability of God, 
and it is fraught with conclusions most incon- 
gruous with the conception of the Trinity. If, 
again, the * Extra Calvinisticum ’ be in any degree 
retained — as it always is when, say, the ‘imma- 
nent’ and the ‘relative’ attributes of God are dis- 
tinguished in such a way that the latter alone 
are regarded as having been relinquished by the 
Logos — then (to say nothing of the logical diflS- j 
culties) the theory does not secure what it aimed 
at securing, viz. the unity of the person of Jesus. 
If, however, in order to obviate the logical diifi- 
culties, the Kenotidsts, in their statements re- 
garding the divine nature and its ‘ idiomata,’ seek 
to bring the ancient doctrine of substance more 
or less into conformity with that of the living 
reality, the result is a blurring of the distinction 
between their own theory and the Christology 
most repugnant to them, i.g. ‘ NestorianismJ 
Moreover, the modem theory of the Kenosis, in 
all its forms, still carries an air of presumption, 
inasmuch as it ventures upon constructions which 
would have a meaning only if God’s relation to 
the world, or, let us say, the relation of the Logos 
to God, and His divine and divine-human self- 
consciousness, could be grasped — and analyzed — 
by the finite mind of man. 

9 * Estimate and conclusion.— -Does the fore- 
going discussion throw any light upon the Kh(a(ns 
m Ph 2®^^*? The present writer ventures to think 
that it does. The early Church exegesis of the 
passage and the early Church theory of the Kenosis 
would seem to throw us back upon an interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s words that starts from the 
integral personality of bhe historical Jesus. In 
the Jesus Christ of history there dwelt irSv rb 
TTjs 0e6Tir}Tos, Gan we not therefore also 
say that He was iy $eod^ This question, 

more especially in consideration of Gn 1^ (irot^crw/tei^ 
Mptavov Kar* eUbpa iipLeripav). 2 Co # (XpkrroO, bs 
i(rnv elK0)v roO 0eoO), and 2 Co 3^® (rf/v aM}pjlK6pa, 
lAerafiopipQiipLeda ; of. Ro 12** ry dva- 

KaiPibcru roV po6$), is, as we think, to be answered 
in the affirmative. Adam desired to grasp at 
equality with God (Gn 3®^*) ; but He in wmom 
dwelt rb TrKifipiajm t^s eebrrfTO^f obx dpray/ibp Mffaro 
rh etpai ticra dXXA ^avrbp iKivcocfe^ ktX, No exe- 
gete of the early Church ever hazarded the mytho- 
logical idea that bhe Logos surrendered the ixop<p^ 
dead for the dvOpdiTov. What, then, is there 
to justify our ascribing the id^ to the Apostle ? 
His words refer to the historical (Ihrist. The 
theory of Ireneeu)^ that the Incarnation, the sdf- 
manifestation of God in a human life, necessarily 
entailedaself-limitationof God orof theLogoa— oCrw 
Xdupodfiepos, t&J dp0p(airos adrbp i}Hvwro {dL 3, (^) 

above) — cannot certainly he finally set aside, since 
as human beings we must perforce think and s^eak 
of divine operations in human terms. But it is 
hardly likely that in Ph St. Paul had any 
such thought. And apart from the (as the present 
writer believes) erroneous application of Pn 2* to 


the Logos, it is improbable that any theologian 
would ever have spoken of such a self -limitation as 
a ‘Kenosis.’ 


Litbraturk.-— I n addition to Histories ot Dogma, text-books 
of Dogmatics and Biblical Theology, and Commentaries on 
Philippians, see M. Schneckenburger, JZur kirthlichen Ghrnl- 
ologia, Pforzlieim, 1847 ; I. A. Dorner, Bntwickelungsgeschickte 
der Lehre vo7i der Person CAn'sti'-i, 2 vols,, Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1B45-63 (Eng. tr., 6 vols., Edinburgh, 1861-63); A. Tholuck, 
Disputatio Christologica de loco Pauli Bp, ad Phil. ii. 6-3, 
Halle, 1848; I. A. Dorner, ‘Dber die rlchbige Faesung des 
dogmatischen Begriffs der Unveriinderlichkeit Gottea,* in 
JpTh i.-iii. [1856-G8J ; G. Thomasius, Christi Person, und 
Werk, ii.2 Erlangen, 18C7 ; E. H. Gifford, The Incarnation: 
A Study of Philippians ii, 5-11^ London, 1897 ; F. Loofs, art, 

‘ Kenosis ’ in Pim x. [1901] 246-263 ; O, Bensow, Pie LeJm 
von der Kenose, Leipzig, 19U.3; W. Sanday, Qhrktologies 
Ancient and Modern^ Oxford, 1910 ; H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
Gottlieit Ghristi, Gotha, 1881 ; E. Gunther, Die Entwickluiig 
der Lehre von der Person Christi im ISUn Jahrliundert^ Tubin- 
gen, 1911; H. Cremer, BibUsch4]mlogisches Wbrterbuch der 
neutestamentl, Gr&zitm^, ed. J. Kogel, pts. 1-6, Gotha, 1911-18. 

Eriedkich Loofs. 

Kerbs K%«s). — ^I n singular or plural 

form the word occurs countless times in Greek 
literature of all periods ; it is ‘ perhgms the most 
untranslatable of all Greek words’ (J. E. Harrison, 
FroUgomena^y^» 212), ranging from, a vivid sense 
of personal vital energy to mere metaphor out of 
which all literal meaning has faded.** 

KSres are primarily sprites or spiritual beings 
{balfiope%), invisible yet very real agents, not mere 
impersonations ; the conception is wider and more 
vital than that of ghosts. KSres are evil, or at 
least generally associated with evil for Imman 
bodies and souls, and, indeed, all earthly things. 

* There are many fair things in human life, but in moat of 
them are, as it were, adherent KSres which pollute and spoil 
them‘— oioj' /cwpesf at xarauiai'i/ovcrd^ «vta (Plato, 

LawSi xi. 937 D>— ‘like a sort of peraonifled bacilli' (J, 
Harrison, p. 166). Of. Clemens Alex. Strom, vr, li. 21 (p- 749) : 
©edirojairos pkpydp 'Av KLvhnfOv rbv iro^vra. 8mx- 

hdyepv rbv imkomov ^ octxtfxaucnhv 

bi nxravTcu /SiV 7r«paire^iilxa<rt.i' tikrrc rhu 

ey Tats ftax<wy fidvarop aipertthepov elvtu SoKtlyf 

All diseases are caused by, or rather are, these 
spirits, which find entrance to body and mind 
despite all precautions : 

vovtrot 5' aj'0pftj'iroi(riv ei’ «irl vvicn J auTd/xarot^otTaicrt, 

KOKot Swp-oicrt <f>«povorcM. f <nyr}, iirel ffrjrUra. Zet?r 

(Hesiod, Works and Days, 102ff.X 

Originally these evil sprites, all the manifold 
ills of man, were shut fast in the great Jar {irWosh 
but in an evil hour Pandora lifted the lid, and they 
all flew out {ih, 90ffi),** Since that day a swarm 
{iEsch. Sup^l, 684 1 podaiop 5’ ia/xbs . . . drepmjf) as 
of noxious insects hovers unseen in wait for man, 
spirits of calamity, disease, madness, old age, and 
death, from which he cannot hide or escape ; 

K-npe? idiearSmp 0avdTm0 t nvpiea, AecitK itm dvyetv Bporbp oifi* 
lutroXvftu (Horn. Ph xii. S26f.); 

they are so closely packed that the spike of a blade 
of corn cannot jpass between them j 

8n * irX«b} /lip ycua tcamv itMln 0dKatr(r&\ ml ‘ rotMs Svyjroton, 
Ktucd j mKibv&pt^lremiptselK^VTCU, | ««jrSw<nf 

(fr. in Hut Consol, ad ApolL 26). 

Even Hope f EXrfs), just like other human pas- 
sions, is often an evil K,§r ^ ^ ^ 

Ayip troMhrhayKTOi ’EXrlr j iroXXotf yPv opeuns avSp£iv„ j wfliX* 
Xoi? S* ’Avdra Kov<^pdt 0 v «p4twk (Soph, Ant. 616 flf.)— ‘ to many i» 
a Deluaion that mngs the dreams of desire *— an external agoat 
luring men to min.* 


1 The coUecstion of passages In Rosoher extends to eleven 
oIOB^y packed pages. The word is connected with Skr. iar, 
* tear asunde^ injure, destroy,’ O. Ir, ir'cJlre, ‘destruction,* etc. 

S Boisacq, Diet. MgmoL de la langm greogue, Heidelberg, 
Rrfr.,pp.460,^)- . 

8 irplv pip ydp ^eottap hrX )($ppX 4^K ap0p^mi>p | pdvjfip arep re 
KOK^p, KaX dttp YttXenow trdmtOt I yoiraww* «p?yaA.«<«»v, air’ dvSpMri 
mpaiff the last words C gfievous diseases which give 

VTAfcMk Ynttn .T. ft. TTarHaftTi ‘Vandora'a Box * in JJffS xx. 


E^es to men ') J. B. Harrison (art. * Tandora’a Box ’ in JSS xx. 
f 19001 103) proposes ocnr’ dv^pdiri f Switw (‘ Which ESres give 

to men’). probably right. 


s is G. Murray’s corTewon of the MS eu&ipu OL km 
rif T&p vap^rnup leevow aitSh* at/fi* Scrota oMpa ml rplx^ 

S«X«v, in the dlalt^e Theophrastus (p. 399 E) by iEneas ol 
Gaza. 

* Of, Thuc. V. (the Melian dialogne), where, * in a st^rls of 
I labyrinthine contortion’ OOtom HaL Tkmjfd, 40), be makes 
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So Bemokritos calls Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred 
: 

ovK S^tya? K^pag ev fiwacreat, (ftdot'ov Knl koX Svtr- 

fiwCriP (fr. 191= Diels, Fragmente der VoraokratikerS^ Berlin, 
1912, ii. 101 ; cf. fr. 286 : ytvuxrK^tv xpf^^ avOputTrCvtiv ^lorriv 
atfiavprlv re €ov<xav K<tl bKtyoxpovtoP^ •nohkgcn.p Se Krjpcrt crvp,ire<fivp- 
pet^P KoX auTjXaPtgo’tp)- 

Theoplirastoa, in his de Oaus, plant, v. x. 4, 
says that each locality has its own peculiar Keres 
dangerous to plants, some coming from the soil, 
others from the air— the naive explanation of men 
facing the bewildering mutability of Nature before 
her * laws’ were discovered. 

From the swarm of minor ills, two emerge and 
impress the Greek mind as most relentless and 
most to be dreaded— Old Age and Death : 

KTjpeg Si TrapeoTtjKocri peKaipay j if ri\o^ yjfpao? 

apycikioVf | if o erepT] ^avaroto (Mitnnerm. ii. 6 ff. ; ci. Theo^is, 
765 f., where the prayer rqXov Se KaKa^ arrh /cijpat dfxvvM, ) yrjpd'S r’ 
oiK6ij.epov, Kal OaPoroto rekos strongly expresses the sense of the 
personal reality of Kgres ; just as in 835 — Ato-a-at roi irdaios tdjpes 
—the KSrea of Kiirstand Drunkenness lurk in the wine-cup, not 
in a mere metaphorical sense). 

The combination * Keres of Death ’ tended to be 
narrowed in meaning to that of Death simply and 
the fate of Death ; this is the familiar Homeric 
semi-abstract use in the oft-recurring phrase ktjp 
davdroLo (generally, but not everywhere, correctly 
rendered ‘ fate of death ’). In Itom. Od. xii, 157, 
ij KBP dXeudjuevot Odvarop xal K%a ^^oifxev, we seem to 

* catch the word at a moment of transition ’ ( J. E, 
Harrison, p. 174). In one passage only in the Iliad 
(xviii. 535— the Shield of Achilles) is a K§r ma- 
terialized, as it were, and exhibited as a demon of 
slaughter raging on the battle-held ; but that is in 
a work of plastic art. This is farther developed in 
Hesiod (Shield of Hercules^ 249 f. : a crowd of | blue- 
black K^res ’ [K%es xudj^eat] ; cf. Paua, V, xix. 6 : 
description of a female figure inscribed KSr on the 
chest of Kypselos at Olympia). 

The conception of Keres of blessings, and espe- 
cially of a K5r within a man as in some sort a 
Genius, or Safjuwv, on which his life depends for 
good or evil, is almost completely overlaid by the 
more baneful aspect (cf. the dix^ddiai Kijpes of 
Achilles in Horn. 11. ix. 411; Hea. Theog. 217). 
Probably this idea lies at the root of the curious 
Hesiodic epithet Kifjpf.rpe^'^s (Works and Bavs, 416), 
not ‘nourished for death,’ but ‘Ker-nourished’^ — the 
word bearing witness to a * primitive donbleness of 
functions when the K5res were demons of all work ’ 
(J, E. Harrison, p. 185), analogous to the Moirai 
which control human w^ and woe. This concep- 
tion was never developed to any precision, and 
remains, even in Homer, incoherent and self- 
contradictory (see B. Niese, Mntwickelung der 
horn, Foesie, Berlin, 1882, p, 34, note 1). 

Something of what the Athenians thought about 
KSrea is discoverable from the customs connected 
with the Anthesteria, or Feast of All Souls— a 
festival overlaid in classical times with Dionysiac 
elements originally foreign and of more recent 
date,* Its real meaning is indicated by the ritual 
command spoken apparently on the last day, called 
Chytroi — * Out of the house, ye K5res ! ’tis no 
longer Anthesteria’ (B^pa^e KijpeSf ^ApBear^pm — 

<&y Kurh 7i}P 7r6\tP roh ^ kvBetrrriploLS ru>p xbvxfiv ireptep- 
XopdvdiVf Suid, s.v. Btpa^e).^ The festival was a great 
the Athenians speak of Hope as turningr out for evil for man- 
Mud. Eroa retained to the last his resemhlanoe to Kgres in 
being represented with wings. 

1 0. Crusma aptly brings the epithet into connexion 

with the words of Hippokrates (Ilept evvrrvtwv, 2, p. 14 K) : wb 
yip tSv* ijro9ttv5>*TWV ai rpoAal ital av^-jireis kcu enripuara 
yCyp^VTtu. See E, Rohde, rsyche^t Tubingen, 1007, p. 247, 
note!. 

* Fot the name see A. W, VerraU's art. ‘The Kame Anthes- 
teria 'in JBS XX. (19001 116 ft (cf. S. E. Harrison, p. 82 f.). It 
IS derived from ived^ortrour^fu, and is a Feast of Revocation of 
the dead. 

3 Suidas gives as a usual form Raaey, »rA, This has a 
certain plahsibiKtfjr. as we know the household servants 
were admitted tb the fe^vities and licence of the Pithoigia. 

* Probably in clastioil da^ K^pet had already become an old- 


placabion of ance.stral ghosts, who had been sum- 
moned from the tomb on the first day, the Pithoigia 
(7r£dos, ‘ burial-urn ’or ‘jar ’), which came to be mis- 
understood as a festival of the opening of the 
wine-jar and first tasting of the new wine, when 
the three days of the Anthesteria became a revel 
of Dionysos (cf . G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 30 ; and Phot. s.v. 
fxiaph 71(1.1 pa. : Iv roh 'S.ovfflv ' AvOecrrapiSivos (Jt.r}pbe, Ip ^ 
SoKovo’tp ai ^vxalrQfp reX^vrricrdvroyv dpdvai).^ 

Keres, therefore, were also souls of the dead, and 
on vases they appear as gnat-like figures, winged, 
but in other respects human, flitting about the 
grave-mound, or enclosed within it (retf. in 
Kosclier). As ghosts (efSwXa) they are powerful 
for good, but more specially for evil, and quick 
to take ofience (cf. sehoL in Aristoph. Av. 1490 : 
^pwes Svadpyrjrot. sal x^KeTol rdi$ ^/ATreXdi'ouj'i ytypovraL 
— quoted in Rohde, Fsyche% p. 246, note 4). They 
become ministers of death, and actually hale off 
living souls* (cf. Horn. Od. xiv. 207 ; Ai^oll. Rhod. 
Argon, iv. 1665 ff. : ‘ Medeia invoked the Death- 
spirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of 
Hades, who, hovering through all the air, swoop 
down upon the living ^[R. C. Seaton, in Loeb Class. 
Libr.y London, 1912]). 

Most potent for evil is the vengeful ghost of a 
murdered man, which has gone to join the great 
company of maleficent ‘ elementals ’ : 

& fxeydXavxoi Kal «jb0epcriyevet5 1 Kwps? 'EptviJcs, air’ Ol6ttr(S8a j 

yivpK wX^trare npv/AVoOev ovrtos (.fEacn. Sept, 1064 ff,). 

The word Erinys in this combination K^pes ’Bpi vi5es 
was originally simply a descriptive epithet meaning 
* angry ones,’ just as Eumenides is ‘ kindly ones.’^ 
So ‘ the idea of Erinys as distinct from K6r is 
developed out of a human relation intensely felt’ 
( J. E. Harrison, p. 214) — as Plato probably recog- 
nized (Laws, ix. 865). Already in Homer, however, 
the Erinyes are no longer human souls, but aven- 
gers of souls upon the living (see II. ix. 571 : 

5* i)€po(poLTLs *J^pipbs h\v€v — ^wueu summoued by 
Althaia to avenge her two brothers). ^ Abstraction 
being pushed still further, the Erinyes become 
avengers of offences against all moral law, or even 
the laws of physical Nature - ^ ^ ^ 

vy S’ akyea. KoAXt-ir’ hvCcrcra | rrokka. tidk', O 0 ‘<ra re pyfrpbt ipiPde^ 
iKrekiovtxtv (Horn. 04. xi. 279 f.>— compared with Od. ii. 1361. ; 
«7rel wnnifp arvyepas dpna-er* epivOs, 1 ol/cov (XTrepyauevT). See also 

lx. 464 and »x. 259, 418.1 

Formless in Homer, they were first differentiated 
from KSres and analogous mythological figures, 
and portra^d in visible shape in drama, by 
JEachylus (Rumen. 46 ff.). The more primitive 
view of them re^pears later in literature at inter- 
vals, as, e.g., in Sophocles (CFd. Tyr, 471 and 481), 
as embodied Dooms (cf. Eur. Mek, 1252). It 
would be hard to prove that the primitive concep- 
tion ever died out completely. 

Litbratueb.-- A long art by 0. Crusius, in Roscher, ii. 
(1890-1897), gives the mileat collection oi passages, chronologi- 
callyarranged; seeaJso O. Gruppe, GHechUoheMytholoHeund 
Beligimsg&achichte, ii., Munich, 1906 (in I. von Miiller, Eandb, 
der klass. AllxHummias.). The fullest general treatment, apart 
from mere accumulation of references, is J. E. Harrison, JPro- 
l^omna to the. Study of Greek Cambridge, 1908. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

fashioned word for souls, and the formulary may have been 
easily misunderstood' (J. E. Harrison, p. 86, note 1). A. 
Mommsen, Feete der Stoat AtMni Leipzig, 1898, p. 880, will not 
accept this. But cf, the Lemuria at Rome (W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman FeslimU, London, 1899, p, 106). 

I These ideas and practices oi the Athenians were probably a 
survival from the pre-Hellenic stratum of race and religion. 

z Of. the beautiful vase fragment published in JifiS Hi. (1891) 
840, where a Kijp 6 avdroio, a small winged figure, hovers over 
the head of a dying warrior, and is in the act of taking the 
breath of lile from ms lips— according to the probable inter- 
pretation. 

s See Pans. vm. xxv. 4 1 0vpM KoXoStriv eptWetv ol 

’ApKofics, and dt. the story told in Paus. i. xliii. 7 about Korolbos, 
who Blew the fiend Poine, the avenging ghost of the child of 
Psamathe ; of. Anthoi. Fal. vii. 164 ; tip .*. « Kijp Tua/3ofixov» “ 

KT«(va$ fit K4pQ4./3ov. 

4 So even an iniured dog was said to have his Erinys. 
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KESHAB CHANDRA SEN.-See Brahma 
Samaj. 

KEYS.— See Locks akd Keys, 

KEYS (Power).— See Binding and Loosing. 

KHAKIS* — Rainaite Vai§nava sect of N. 
India, said to have been fonndeii by Kilh, a dis- 
ciple of Krsna-DSsa Paya-ahari, the disciple of 
Anantananda, the disciple of Ramananda.^ He 
therefore flourished at the end of the 16th century. 
The name of the sect is derived from the Persian 
hah^ ‘ashes,’ and, in spite of its traditional founda- 
tion by Kilh, it claims to have existed from the 
time of the banishment of Bama-Chandra from 
Ayodhya, as described in the Sanskrit B.wrmyatia. 
Kama’s brother, Laksmana, is said, in his grief, to 
have smeared his body with ashes. Hence he was 
called ‘Khaki,’ and his admiring followers bear 
that name to the present day.^ Their principal 
seat is accordingly at Ayodhya, in the present 
Paizabad District of the United jProvinces, where 
they have an aMnrAa, or cloister, founded by 
one Daya Ram from Chitrakot in Bundelkhand — 
another locality hallowed by the Rama story^in 
the days of Shujau-’d-daula, the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh (1764-75). In 1905 the Order numbered 180 
persons, of whom 60 were resident and the rest 
itinerant. The then head was eleventh in succes- 
sion from the founder. At the temple of Hanu- 
mangayhi* in the same city, dedicated to the 
monkey- god Hanuman, the friend and helper of 
Rama, the priesthood consists of these j&haki 
ascetics.* 

Another cloister of the sect, of some local cele- 
brity, exists at Lunavada, in the Rewakantha 
State, lying between Gujarat and Rajputana, with 
an important branch at Ahmadabad.® This, to- 
gether with the fact recorded by Nabha-Dasa 
{loo. cit) that Kilh himself belonged to a Gujarat 
family, lends countenance to the hearsay state- 
ment of H. H. Wilson® that the saTnadh^ or 
^iritual throne of the founder, is in Jaipur in 
R^putana. 

Our knowledge of the customs and doctrines of 
the Khakis is confined to what is said by Wilson 
{op. cit). Although Vaisnavas, and worshippers 
of Rama, Sita, and, especially, Hanuman, in ac- 
cordance with the Indian tendency to syncretism 
they have adopted several Saiva customs, such as 
the use of asSsmearing, dressing the hair in the 
fashion of the going about almost naked, 

and the use of the term samadh for the throne of 
their founder. Those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments generally dress like other Vaisnavas, but 
those who lead a wandering life go either naked or 
nearly so, often with only a thick black cord round 
their loins, ^ and always with their bodies smeared 
with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth. 

LiTKRATUB.B.---Thi8 is given to the footnotes. A summary of 
Wilson’s notice will be found in E, Balfour, CyctepaeMa of 
IndiaMf ii., liondon, 1886, «.t>. * Khaki.* 

George A. Grierson. 

KHALSA.— See Sikhs. 

KHARWAR, KHAIRWAR (the former title 
derived from Hindi khar, Skr. Jchatat ‘ thatching 
grass,* said to he the tribal totem ; the latter from 

1 See art. Bhakti-mXega, vol. ii. p- 646. For an account of 
mih see Nahha-Dasa, Mahta^Mdla (I7th cent.), 40 f. and comm. 

2 Gazetteer Oudst Lucknow, 1877* i. 6 ; GazetUdor ef 
badf Allahabad, 1906, p. 62. 

8 See Eep. Arch. Swrv, Ind. I CIS?!) S22. 

4 W. Orooke, PR2, Westminster, 1896, i. 88. 

® Bombay GcuzeUmr^ vi, [1880] 26. 

6 Meligimts SecU of the MinduSt London, 1861, i 98 f. W11«)a 
mentions another Khaki oioiater at Farrukhabad. on the Ganges, 
but there is no reference to this in modem QaaMtiteers. 

7 M. A Signing, MMa Tribes apd CaeteSf ifi. (Chdoutta, 
1881) 60. 
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Hindi khair^ Skr. khadira, the tree Acacia caUoIm, 
the preparation of which is one of their industries). 
— A non- Aryan tribe found in Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 
147,231. As is the case with many similar tribes, 
they fall into two groups— the one primitive and 
isolated, retaining animistic forms of belief, the 
other influenced by the Hindus in whose vicinity 
they live. 

According to E. T. Dalton, the Cheros and Kharwars both 
♦ observe, like the Kols, triennial sacrifices. Every three years 
a ibuffalo and other animals are offered in the sacred grove, 
**sama,”or on a rock near the village. They also have, like 
some of the Kola, a priest for each village, called pdhn. He is 
always one of the impure tribes— a Bh^iya, or Kharwdr, or a 
Parheya, and is also called baiga [see BaioX, vol. ii. p. 833], and 
he only can oflfer this great sacrifice. No Brahmanlcal priests 
are allowed on these occasions to interfere. The deity honored 
is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called Dudr Pahdjr, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili or Daknai, a female, 
or Dura, a sylvan god, the same perhaps as the Darhi of the 
Kols’ {Descriptive Mhnology of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1872, p. 129). 

In one village of Kharwais the same writer 
found that the Baiga priest was offering, in the 
name of the village, biennial sacrifices to Chindol, 
a male spirit, to Chanda, a female spirit, and to 
Parvin. 

‘ Buffaloes, sheep, and goats are offered to these promiscu- 
ously. They do not associate Chanda with Kdli, and make no 
prayers to any Hindu gods ; hut when they are in great sfflic- 
tion, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for 
the iuminarv, calling it “ siirajl ” [Skr. suryaX and any place o» 
which he shines may be the altar. The other gods have shady 
retreats. These villagers honored their ancestors by a yearly 
offering of a wether goat ; this is strictly a family affair. The 
animal is killed and eaten at homo ' {ih. p. 180). According to 
H. H. Bisley, *the main body of the tribe, and particularly 
those who belong to the landholding class, profess the Hindu 
religion, and employ Sikadwipi Brahmans as priests. Mahadeo 
and Sitaram are the popular deities ; Gauii and Ganesb being 
worshipped during marriages. In addition to these, the miscel- 
laneous host of spirits feared bv the Mundas and Oraons are still 
held in more or less reverence by the Kharwdrs, and in Palimau 
members of the tribe sometimes perform the duties of pAhan or 
village priest* (TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 476). 

lu the United Provinces they call themselves 
Hindus, but they do not regularly worship any of 
the orthodox gods, except Sfiraj, the stm, to whom 
they appeal in time of trouble. Their chief god- 
dess is a local JuSlSmukhi ^.v.) Devi, who must 
not he confounded with the Fanjah goddess of the 
same name. They also worship a local deity 
called Raja Lakhan or Lakhapa Deva, who is 
one of their deified Hindu conquerors, son of the 
famous RSjS. Jai Chand of Kanauj, who fell at 
Benares under the sword of ShihAb-ad-din, the 
Musalman invader, and became a popular hero 
(Y. A. Smith, Early Mist, of Indid^ Oxford, 
1008, p« 356). He is annually worshipped at the 
platform where the tribal dead are propitiated. 
As in Bengal, they also worship Raja Chandol, 
and Dharti, or Mother Earth, while those under 
Hindu influence employ Brahmans to worship Siva 
on their behalf. DUlha Deo, said to he a deified 
bridegroom who died under tragical circumstances, 
is their marriage god, Darapat Deo and his 
spouse, Angarmati, are the trihal gods of war. 

The most remarkable cult practised by the 
branch of the tribe in Chota Nagpnr, however, is 
that of Mllchak Eani, who is said to belong to the 
Chamar caste (see Chamars). Every three years 
a sacrifice in her honour is made at the village 
threshing-floor, and her marriage is performed 
with much ceremony. 

The people, aoc<m)panled by muidci&ns, ascend the hill where 
she is aupposed to live. One of the party acts as the marriage 
priest, and marches in front of the procession, shouting and 
dancing until he works himself Into a atato of frenzy. They 
halt at the mouth of her cave, into which the priest enters, and 
brings out the Ram, who is represented by a small, oblong, 
smooth stone, daubed all over with red lead. This is draped 
with silk and cotton robes, slung in a bamboo, and carried away 
like a bride. The procession halts for a time under a tree, and 
then proceeds to another hill, where her consort, who is believed 
to belong to tiie A^arlft tribe, is said to live. Offerings 
are made to the bnde, and she is then flung into the cave ol 
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her 'bridegroom, which is believed to be of Immense depth. As 
she falls the people eagerly listen to the crash of the stone as it 
Btrilces the sides of the abyss. When the sound ceases, they 
return and end the rite with dancing. These two caves are 
supposed to be connected by an underground passage; and 
every third year the Rani is believed to return, in the form of 
the same stone, to her parents' home. 

Formerly, it is said, the rite was performed 
annnally ; but on one occasion the Rani caused a 
scandal by appearing at the house of the Baiga 
priest on the morning after the rite. This conduct 
being deemed improper, she was punished by the 
cessation of the annual marriage rite, which is now 
performed every three years. This seems to he 
a rite of sympathetic magic intended to promote 
the fertility of the members of the tribe and of 
their crops, like the lep6s ydfxos of Zeus and Hera 
{TL xiv. 346 £f.) and similar rites in many other 
parts of the world ( J. G, Frazer, The Magic Art, 
London, 1911, ii. 98 f.; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena, Cambridge, 1903, p. 482). 

IjiTEaATURE.— In addition to the accounts by Bisley and 
Dalbon quoted above, see W. Crooke, TG, Calcutta, 1896, xii. 
247 fl., and A. Baines, Mthnography l=iGlAP ii. 6}, Strasa* 
burg, 1912, p. 116 f. For the marriage-rite of Muchak ESui see 
L. R. Forbes, SettUtneni Report of Palamau, Calcutta, 1876, 
reprinted in Nl2fQ ili. 11898] 23 1, 167. The Khairwars of 
the Central Provinces are described In Reports of the Ethno- 
graphio Survey, pb. v., Allahabad, 1911, p. 46 fP. 

Crooke 

KHASIS. — The Khasis are a hill tribe inhabit- 
ing the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District of Assam, 
which is situated between 25“ 1' and 26“ 6' N. lat., 
and between 90“ 47' and 92“ 62' E. longitude. 
The Bistriot contains an area of 6167 sq. miles, 
and is mountainous. About half of it, includ- 
ing the country around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India. It consists of 
a collection of small States in political relations, 
regulated by treaty, with the Government of India, 
but enjoying almost complete autonomy in the 
management of their local affairs. In the re- 
mainder, called ihe JaintiS. Hills, the indigenous 
system of administration through officers called 
aolois has been maintained. Tne population of 
the Khasis resident in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
consisted of 161,865 at the last Census, exclusive 
of 28,245 Christiana, the greater portion of whom 
are Khasis belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic 
mission. The Khasis are linguistically allied to 
the Mon-Khmer family of Further India, and by 
their appearance are sharply differentiated from 
the Mongoloid tribes whicn surround them in 
Assam, the Khasi skull being mesocephalic, the 
eyes horizontal and not oblique, with openings 
round and broad and not like narrow slits, the 
base of the nose wide, the skin varying from dark 
to a light yellowish brown, according to locality 
(fairer in the upland than in the lowland), the hair 
black and straight, the stature short, and the 
males very muscular. These physical character- 
istics closely correspond with those of all speakers of 
Auatro-Asiatic languages (as reported by Schmidt), 
of which the Mon-Khmer form an integral part.^ 
The calves are yoxj highly developed— which is 
due probably to the Khasis, both males and females, 
being accustomed to carry very heavy burdens up 
and down hills. The females, when young, are 
comelv and of a^ buxom type. The people are 
cheerral in disposition, good-tempered as a rule, 
and fairly industrious, especially the females. An 
interesting trait is their fondness for music, the 
hymn tunes which are taught them by the Welsh 
missionaries being rapidly learned and retained 
without difficulty. The most important and prob- 
ably the most interesting characteristic of the 
Khasis is the observance or the matriarohate. 

*!rhetr Bodal oiiraiiization presents one of the most perfect 
examples tm surviving of matriarchal insrifcutions, carried out 


iri of W. SehnridFs JHe Mon* 

Khvm in 1907, pp. 1^-191, 


with a lo^io and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly remarkable. Kot only is the mother 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family ; in 
the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she is 
the Only owner of real property, and through her alone is in- 
heritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with hia 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan ; what lie earns goes 
to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death hia bones are 
deposited in the cromlech of his mother's kin ’ (0. J. Lyall, in 
P. E, T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. xxiii f.). 

1 . Origin and affinities,— The origin of the 
Khasis is a difficult question. In the opinion of 
the present writer, ^ they are an offshoot of the 
Mon people of Further India; but as to their 
ultimate source, apart from their fairly close 
approximation to the Malay type, all that we can 
guess now is that we are on the right track, 
originally pointed out by J. R. Logan as regards 
India and Further India, and it is to be hoped that 
the researches of scholars such as W. H. R. Rivers, 
in Melanesia, will help us very greatly (see Gurdon, 

pp. 12-18). 

The use by the Khasis of a very peculiarly 
shaped spade {moJchiw), which may perhaps be 
regarded as the prototype of the ‘ singular shoulder- 
headed celts ’ found in the Malay Peninsula and 
Chota Nagpur and figured in the JABB of 1875, 
may be mentioned. These shoulder-headed celts 
are, according to E. Aymonier (Xe Gamhodge, Paris, 
1900-04, iii.), neolithic. 

* Oes celtea, dlfcs ^paul^s, parcequ’ils possfedeut un talon d'une 
forme particulifere, paraissent appartenir en propro h I'Indo- 
Ohine efc ^ la prcsqu’ile dekkhanique. 11s fourniraient done un 
premier indice, non ndj^lig'eable, d’une commnnaut6 d’origine 
ac8 populations primitives dea deux p^ninaulea, cis- et trans- 
gangdtlques.' 

Here, again, we may hopp for some important 
discoveries, during the researches of Rivers in 
Melanesia, as to the relative affinities of peoples 
which belong to the Austronesian family. 

It should be clearly understood that the Khasis 
are not Indian as regards appearance, proclivities, 
or language, and that we must look more to 
Further India and possibly beyond, among the 
peoples of the Pacific, for tribes exhibiting like 
peculiarities. 

2. Domestic life. — The greater number of the 
population subsist by agriculture, but a consider- 
able proportion earn their livelihood as porters, 
carding potatoes to the hats, or markets, and 
various commodities to their homes therefrom. 
There is also a fair demand for Khasi domestic 
servants, both among the Europeans and among 
the Bengali and Assamese clerks who are employed 
at the headquarters of the administration at Shil- 
long. The manufacture of country spirit gives 
employment to a considerable number of persons, 
most of whom are females. The Khasis, although 
in some villages acquainted with the art of weav- 
ing, do not seek this form of employment on a 
large scale, but import most of their cloths from 
the Plains Districts. In the War country they 
both keep bees themselves and collect the wild 
honey. The honey is exceptionally good, hut little 
organized export oi it exists, the trad© being mostly 
local. There is probably an opening for a pro- 
ductive business m the export of honey from the 
Khasi Hills. The houses of the people in the 
interior are, as a rule, substantial thatched cottages 
with plank or stone walls, and raised on a plinth 
some 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. The only window 
is a small opening on one side of the house. The 
fire is always burning on an earthen or stone hearth 
in the centre, and the smoke hangs in a dense 
cloud about the room, as there is no chimney. 
Above the hearth is a swinging shelf upon which 
the firewood is placed to dry. Sa ShBlon^ Cherra- 
punji, and Jowai, houses built after the European 
style have largely displaced the KhSsi thatched 

1 Khasis, p. 10. 
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cottages. The Khasis huild their villages a little 
below the tops of the hills, and seldom change their 
sites. The villages have been situated in their 
present positions for many years, as is evidenced by 
the large number of memorial-stones and cromlechs 
which are to be seen near them. The Khasi chief, 
or Siem, lives in the village, in the midst of his 
people. There is little furniture in the houses in 
the interior, although the more up-to-date IChasis 
use furniture of European patterns. In every house 
are to be seen the hi knup, or rain shields, which 
are made of basket-work, and also the baskets, 
hi khohj of different sizes for carrying on the back. 
The Khasis possess very few musical instruments, 
and those which they do have are of the Assamese 
or Bengali patterns. They are hard-working culti- 
vators, an(l achieve very fair results, considering 
the unproductive nature of the hill-sides on the 
uplands. There is a considerable amount of wet 
paddy cultivation among the Syntengs of the J owai 
subdivision. The most important crop in the up- 
lands is the potato, the tuber having been intro- 
duced into the country by the British. The 
cultivation of oranges in the Southern portion of 
the district is of equal importance with that of the 
potato in the Northern. Oranges grow best in the 
warm valleys lying on the Sylhet side of the hills. 
The Khasi orange has always been famous for its 
excellence. According to Letters received hy the 
East India Company from its Servants in the 
East, i. (London, 1896), it was exported many years 
ego to Europe with the oranges of Garhwal and 
Sikkim. 

Khasis use bows and arrows for huntmg, and 
spears for both casting and thrusting. Fishing is 
largely resorted to, the method employed being to 
oison the streams. The Khasis eat practically all 
esh, except that of the dog, which they consider 
to be * the Mend of man.* In this respect they 
differ from the Naga, Oaro, and Kuki tribes of 
Assam, all of whom eat the dog. The Khasis, 
except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of Mawkhar in ShOlong, do not use 
milk or its compounds, following in this respect 
the Kacharis and Rabhas of the plains or theGaros 
of the hills. The Mongolian race in its millions, as 
a rule, does not use milk for food ; but the Tibetans 
and some of the Turkoman tribes are exceptions. 
The Khasis are heavy drinkers of both rice-beer 
and rice-spirit. Archery may be said to be the 
national game. Manufactures are few in number, 
and do not tend to increase. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, but has now 
died out completely. 

3 . Tribal organizatioa. — ^The people of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills may be divided into Khasi, 
Synteng, War, Bhol, and Lynngam. These sec- 
tions are subdivided, the Khasis into the inhabit- 
ants of the central high plateau, Cherra and 
Nongstoin, Maharam, MMaw, Nongkhlaw, and 
the neighbouring Siemships ; the Syntengs into 
Sjmtengs proper, Nongtungs, and Khyrwangs j the 
w ars into war proper, and War Fnar : the Bhois 
into Jinthongs, Mynris, Bynkhongs, and the Khasi- 
Bhois, t.c. Khasis who inhabit the low country to 
the north of the district which is called generally 
the * Bhoi.* The Lynngams are a s^arate division, 
being half Khasi and half Garo. These tribes and 
sub-tribes are neither strictly endogamous nor 
strictly exogamous, but they are more endogamous 
than exogamous ; c.o., Syntengs more often mar^ 
Syntengs than Khasis, and vies versa, and it would 
usually be considered derogatory for a Khasi of 
the nplands to marry a Bhoi or War woman, and a 
disgrace to marry a Lynngam. 

These divisions are subdivided into a number of Septa, takkff 
Rtsley's definition of ♦^sept ’ as the largest exogamous dininon of 
the tribe, and these septs may be csallad * clans ' Imr the purpeme 


of this article. Many of the clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, or (grandmothers), who are greatly revered, 
indeed almost deified, and in some of the clans the names of the 
ancestresses survive, e.g. the Mylliem-ngap and the Mylliera- 
pdah clans. The descendants of one ancestress of the clan, ka 
lawbei Tynrai, are called shi kur, or one clan. Next comes 
the division called the kpoh, or sub-clan, all the descendants of 
one great-grandmother (ka lawbei Tymmen) being styled shi 
kpoK Then comes the iing (lit. ‘ house ’), or family. The grand- 
mother, styled ka lawbei Khynraw, or the young grandmother, 
to distinguish her from the two other grandmothers already 
mentioned, is the head of the iimj, or family, i A prominent 
characteristic of the KhJlsi clan is the common clan sepulchre ; 
another is strict exogamv : a Khasi can commit no greater sin 
than to marry withm his own clan, the women of which are 
sang, or tabu, to him. Some of the clans hear the names of 
animals, or, as in the case of the Idengdoh clan, a tree name j 
but the clan members apparently do not regard the animals or 
trees as totems, since they do not abstain from killing, eating, or 
otherwise utilizing them. 

4 . State organization.-— The Khfisi States may 
be said to have been formed by the voluntary 
association of villages or groups of villages, their 
heads being the Siems, or chiefs. These chiefs 
possess little authority except that derived from 
the Durbar, or State assembly? indeed, Khgsi 
States are limited monarchies, being constituted 
on distinctly democratic lines. A fact of universal 
application is that succession to the Siemship is 
through the female line, the sons of the eldest 
uterine sister inheriting in order of priority of 
birth; here it should be noted that this rule of 
succession differs from the ordinary rule of succes- 
sion to real property, which passes to the youngest 
daughter of the deceased’s mother, and after her 
to her youngest daughter (for a more detailed de- 
scription of the rules of inheritance see Gurdon, 
pp. 68-75). 

5 . Marriag-e and divorce.— The most remark- 
able feature of Khasi marriage is that it is usual 
for the husband to live with his wife in his mother- 
in-law’s house and not to take the bride to his own 
home, as in other communities. As long as the 
wife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings 
go to her mother, who expends them on the main- 
tenance of the family. Among the Syntengs, 
however, and the people of Maoshai, if the hus- 
band does not live in the mother-in-law’s house, 
he visits his wife there only after dark, and does 
not take his meals in the house. Divorce is 
common and may occur for a variety of reasons, 
such as adultery, barrenness, inoompatibility of 
temperament, etc. The essential act in divorce is 
the giving or exchange of five cowries or pice. 
The wife gives her five cowries or pice to her nus- 

I band, who places them with Ms own and returns 
the ten pieces to his wife, who again returns them 
to him. The husband then throws the cowries or 
coins on the ground, and the divorce is complete. 

6 . Inheritance,— The Khasi saying is long faid 
na ka kynthei C from the woman sprang the clan ’). 
When reckoning descent, they count from the 
mother only; the man is nobody. If he is a 
brother, u kur, be will be lost to the family or 
clan when he marries j if he is a husband, he is 
regarded merely as u shong kha, * a begetter^ (for 
further details see Gurdon, pp. 82-85). 

7 . Head-hunting,— The Khasis are not head- 
hunters, like the Nagas of Assam, nor do they 
appear to have practised such a custom in former 
tunes; since the period of the Jaintia rebellion 
they have settled down into a nation of peaceful 
cultivators There is little crime among them, 
but many murders have been caused by a curious 
superstition called n thlen* The tMen is be- 
lieved to be a gigantic snake which r^uires to be 
appeased periodically with human victims (Gurdon, 
pp. 98-104). 

8 . Religion.— The main religion of the Khasis 
is the cuR of ancestors, although the propitiation 
of spirits of evil by means of offerings is also al- 

I For an, explanation ot how the KhSsl clan developed fttow 
the KbSsl tamily eee Gurdon, p. 6S t 
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most -universal. The propitiation of ancestors was 
formerly thought to he effected by offering food 
to them on the flat table stones, or maw-’kyntheii 
so much in evidence in the Khfisi and Jaintia Hills, 
and tliis practice still obtains in the villages in the 
interior of the hills. The more popular practice, 
however, at the present time is to make the offer- 
ings in the house, either annually or at times when 
it is thought necessary to invoke the aid of the 
departed. As is the case in other countries, and 
among other people, it is possible that some of the 
Khasi gods of to-day are merely the supposed 
spirits of deceased ancestors (for a comparison 
between the Khasi ancestor-worship and that of 
the Shinto cult of Japan see Gurdon, pp. 109-111), 
Of the deceased ancestors the Khasis revere ha 
lawbei the most. Ka lawhei is the ancestress of 
their clan ; a large number of the flat table stones 
to be seen in front of tbe Khasi menhirs are erected 
in her honour. In former times it was the custom 
to offer food to her on those stones. In cases of 
family quarrels or dissensions among the members 
of the same clan, which it is desired to bring to a 
peaceful settlement, it is customary to perform a 
sacrifice to ka lawhdj the first mother, but before 
sacriticing it is necessary to take an augury by 
breaking ancestor in importance 

is 17 Smd-Nia, or U Kni Bangbah, the first mater- 
nal uncle, t.e. the elder brother of ha lawhei. The 
great central menhir in the Khasi line of stones 
is erected in his honour. The offering of food to 
placate the spirits of Khasi ancestors may be 
compared with the practices of some of the tribes 
in the Malay Archipelago {GB^ ii. 462 f.). The 
Khasi s, like other rude tribes, propitiate also the 
spirits of fall and fell, especially at times of ill 
news or other misfortune, when the name of the 
particular malignant being must be ascertained 
hy the breaking of eggs. They possess priests 
called lyngdohst who perform sacrifices either for 
the gooa of the State or for private purposes. The 
lyngdoh must be assisted at these sacrifices by a 
priestess, and merely acts as her deputy when 
sacrificing. This priestess is probably a survival 
of the time when females took a more important 
part in public religious life than they do at present. 

9. Disposal of the dead. — The bodies of the 
dead are burned, the ashes and uncalcined bones 
being collected and placed in small histvaens on the 
hill-sides to await collection to the great ossuaries 
of the clans. Such collections axe made often 
after very lon^ intervals, and are carried out under 
an elaborate ritual, part of which is the erection of 
memorial stones. The main object of the collec- 
tion in the ossuaries is to connne the spirits of 
the dead and to prevent them from haunting the 
living. The bodies of deceased Siems are disposed 
of with the greatest formality, the remains of U 
Ram Singh, Stem of Cherra, having been cremated 
recently before several thousand spectators. The 
corpse of this Siem had been preserved in a dwell- 
ing-house of the Siem family for more than 30 
years by the peculiar Khasi system of embalming. 

xo. Memorial stones. — This is a subject on which 
much could be written. Those who axe interested 
in observing a custom which may possibly have 
accounted fox some megalithic remains in other 
parts of tbe world may be referred to Gurdon, pp. 
l44r-166. A striking feature of the Khasi stones 
is the flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line 
of menhirs, the menhirs being almost invariably of 
rmeven numbers, 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 11 stones. 
Hmre it may be noted that the nnevenness in num- 
ber is also a special feature of the Belgaum stones. 
The largest existing Khasi menhir is that of Nar- 
tiang in the Jaintia Hills, which is 27 ft. high and 
2J ft. thick, and the largest table stone is that at 
1 For dlvioatSon by egg-bi^aMngsoe Gurdon, App. 0, p, 231. 


Laitlyngkot in the J aintia Hills, which is 28^ ft. 
by 13| ft. and 1 ft. 8 in. thick. There are some 
table stones in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills which 
may have been for sacrificing human victims (cf. 
tbe great table stones at Jaintiapur and the stone 
at leu Ksih near the Kapili river). 

XI. Folklore. — The Kiiasis possess a consider- 
able amount of folklore which shows very few 
signs of Indian or Aryan influence. The story 
of the thlen, or fabulous snake, has already been 
referred to (for a detailed account see Gurdon, 
p. 98 ff.). This tale or superstition may possess 
counterparts in Cambodia or in the Mon country 
or among the Palanngs. 

12. Language, — Khasi has been placed by 
Grierson in the Mon-Khmer group. As far back 
as 1853 the connexion of Khasi with the other 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family was recog- 
nized, when Logan in his paper on the ^ General 
Characters of the Burma-Tibetan, Gangeitie, and 
Dravirian Languages ’ in the Journal oftho Indian 
ArchipelagOt spoke of it as a 

* solitary record that tbeMon-Kambojanformationonce extended 
much further to the North-West than it now does.’ 

It was not, however, till 1889 that E. Kuhn showed 
conclusively the true affinity of this language. 
W. Schmidt of Vienna not only confirms Kuhn’s 
conclusions, but goes a step further and includes 
Khasi in the Austro-Asiatio family of languages, a 
western branch of a still larger family of languages 
stretching from the Panjab in the West through 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, right across 
tlie Pacific to Easter Island in the East ; from the 
Himalaya in the North to New Zealand in the 
South, which Schmidt names the ‘ Austrio ’ field 
of languages. 

*We must confess that St is the most widely spread speech 
family of which the existence has yet been proved ’ (Grierson, 

he* Git,). 

Schmidt’s theory has thus been accepted by Grier- 
son, our ^eatest living authority on Indian lan- 
guages. For a description of the Khasi language, 
see the chapter on language in Gurdon, which is 
based ohie^ on G. J. Iwall’s skeleton grammar con- 
tained in Linguistic Survey of India^ ii. ; cf. also 
the treatises of Kuhn and Schmidt. 

liixERATURB.— W. J. Alien, Report on the Administration of 
the Cossyah Jynteah Mill Territory^ Calcutta, 1858; H. S. 
Bivar, Administration Repwt on the Khasi and Jaintia Mills 
District^ 1876; E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengali Calcutta, 1872 ; E, A, Gait, ‘ Human Sacrifices in 
Ancient Assam,' in JASBe Ixvii. [18981 pt. iii. pp. 56-66; 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The KhasiSi London, 1907 ; J. D. Hooker, 
MimalaymJoumalai do. 1854 ; W. W. Hunter, Statistical Ae^ 
count qf Assam, do* 1879: E. Kuhn, tJeherMerkunftundSpracke 
der transgarweiischen VSlker, Munich, 1883, Beitrdge zur Spra- 
chenhunde Minterindiens, do, 1889: A. W. C. Lindsay, Lives 
of theLind8ays\ London, 1849 ; J. R. Logran, a series of papers 
on the ethnology of the Indo-Pacifio Islands which appeared 
in the Journal of the Indian Arehipelago, Slni^pore, 1850-57: 
A. Mackemde, Mistoiy of the Relatims of the Government with 
the Mitt Tribes of Nortk-Bastem Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; A. J. M. Mills, Report on the Khasi and 
Jaintia Mils, 1863 ; H. Roberts, Sub-Himalayan : a Grammar 
of Kkassi, London, 1891 *, W. Schmidt, Die HonrKkmer Y&lker : 
ein Bmdeglied zwischen Vdlkern Zmtralasiens und Austro** 
nesiens, Brunswick, 1906: H. Yule, ‘Notes on the Khasi Hills 
and People,’ in JAsBe, xhi. [1844} 612 ff. 

P. E. T. Gttsdon. 

KHAWARIJ.— JST^aw^ny, plural of hhdrif «a 
rebel,’ is used as the name of a group of Muslim 
sects, of which apparently only the Ibadis {q*v,) 
now survive. They are first heard of in connexion 
with the murder of the third Khalif Uthman — an 
event which, owing to the want of contemporary 
documents, is somewhat obscure. Of the offences 
with w"Mch this personage was charged the most 
serious appears to have been his ordering the 
destruction of all existing copies of the Qur’an, 
in order that the recension which he introduced 
should be unchallenged; but, since this order 
wf^ eftectively carried out, the Muslim historians 
are compelled to express approval of the act, as 
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otherwii^^ they would be throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of the only surviving copy. It would 
appear that ‘Ali obtained the Khalifate by the 
support of the insurgents who had killed Uthman, 
but afterwards was compelled to express abhor- 
renoe of that act ; and, by accepting arbitration 
in the dispute which afterwards arose between 
himself and Mu'awiya (founder of the XJmayyad 
dynasty), he incurred the enmity of those who had 
organized the plot against Uthman* He defeated 
them in the bloody battle of NahrawEn (37 or 38 
A.H.), but was soon assassinated by one of the 
survivors in revenge. Their shibboleth for some 
time appears to have been a declaration that 
Uthman had deserved his death, and their formula 
was * None but God is judge,’ with reference to the 
arbitration to which aII had consented. They 
are sometimes known by the name shurdtt said 
to mean * those who buy God’s favour with their 
lives.’ 

During the whole of the Umayyad period, persons 
who employed these names and formulae gave the 
government trouble, sometimes being able to carry 
on protracted civil war, at times only able to 
organize ephemeral revolts. The greatest success 
which they attained was under the command of 
one ShabiD, who, in the reign of 'Abd al-Malik, 
repeatedly occupied the important city Kufa. 
The wars of al-Muhallab b. Abi §ufra with the 
Kharijite Qatari are recorded at length in the 
Kamil of the ^ammarian Mubarrad (f 285 A.H, ~ 
A.D. 998). 

In the chronicles and popular literature the 
Kharijites are represented as Puritans, driven to 
take up arms against a government which failed 
to satisfy their ideals of piety and asceticism. 
Familiari^ with the Qur*En is claimed for their 
women {Bau4at aVUqalcLf Cairo, 1328, p. 35; 
YaqUt, Dictionary of Learned Men, London, 1913, 
vi. 94), one of whom declares that the ignorance of 
the sacred volume displayed by the ruling powers 
was what forced them to rebel. One or their 
revolts was occasioned, it is said, by a mamstrate’s 
failing to give redress to a Muslim who had been 
given wine in lieu of vinegar at a shop. Those 
who organized the risings are described as devotees 
and students of the Qur’an, and indeed the name 
qurrd\ literally ‘readers,’ but often used for 
‘devotees,’ is sometimes given them. Besides 
these qualities they had a reputation for fanatical 
courage. This they retained in the 3rd cent, of 
Islam, when, under ' Abbasid rule, they played a 
less important part than under the iJmayyads. 
Towards non^MTuslims they are represented^ as 
scrupulous in their dealings ; but towards Muslims 
who disagreed with them they were inordinately 
savage; they slaughtered women and children, 
though some of their number disapproved of this 
practice. 

The author of Al-Farg^ hain ahFiraq (‘ The Dis- 
tinction between the Sects ’ ; 1 429 A.H. =i A.D, 1037) 
divides the Khawarij into twenty branches. The 
doctrine common to them all was the obligation 
to resist an unjust sovereign j besides this they all 
applied the name (‘unbeliever’) to UthmEn, 
’All, the two arbiters, all who approved of the 
Arbitration, and all who bad taken part in the 
first Civil War (the Battle of the Camel). ^ Some 
made thmr characteristic doctrine the application 
of this name to all who committed capital ofien^. 
It would appear, however, that their most im- 
portant doctrine was that any Muslim of good 
character might he sovereign, whence they were 
in permanent opposition to the supporters of the 
hereditary dynasties. 

It ia not easy to fit the nnimbear 20 to the list of sects given 
by the author quoted j the main divisions pome far below that 
mimher, whereas suhdiviidons far exceed it. An artifiolal 


classification with the view of obtaining the number 20 was 
afterwards made by Shahrastani (lieligimspartheieri und Philo- 
tophenschulen, tr. T. Haarbrucker, HsUle, 1850-61, i. 128 fl.). 
*Abd al-Qadir al-Jflani (tGGl A.».eaA.». 1160) reduces it to 15 
divisions. One of the names meets us frequently in Arabic 
literature, viz. the l^ufriyya ; references to the IbUdiyya also 
occur. The differences between them were largely on the same 
doctrinal questions os divided the other communities— e.gf., 
predestination, the relation of capacity to conduct, whether 
infants are Muslims, etc. But there were also differences which 
emanated from their own special doctrines— e.p., whether an 
evildoer was to be called mushrik (‘pagan’) or only kdjir 
(‘denier"), and whether the latter word could be interpreted 
* ungrateful ’ as well as * unbelieving. ' Certain other differences 
belonged to the details of Islamic jurisprudence— «.{/., the 
minimum theft whereby the punishment of handcutting was 
incurred, the amount of alms to be paid on the produce of land 
watered by rivers and springs, etc. 

Although some of these sects were able to main- 
tain themselves in various Islamic provinces for a 
time, and the IbEdxs have done so permanently, it 
is probable that the historians of the sects have 
in many cases overrated their importance, and 
represented the followers of some particular in- 
surgent as continuing in existence long after 
the movement had been defeated. As might be 
expected in the case of such warlike eomnmnities, 
their literature was rich in ballad-poetry, which 
the archaeologists collected. Of their contro- 
versial and juristic treatises little has as yet come 
to light. 

Liteiuturb.— J. Welihausen, Pit religUs-polUischen Oppo- 
sition^arteien im alien Islam, Berlin, 19t)l. 

D. S. Mahgoliouth. 

KHIPR . — ^Khidr (pronounced by the Persians 
and Turks as Khisr),^ * the green one,’ is the name 
or, rather, the title of a Muliammadan saint who, 
according to the popular conception in Islam, is 
still alive to-day. The origin of the name is 
obscure, althongn difierent attempts have been 
made to explain it (see below), whatever the 
origin of the name, it is certain that the figure of 
Kliidr as conceived in Islam is not derived from 
one definite source, but is rather the composite of 
a large number of legends and myths of widely 
divergent origin and character, which were current 
in the lands of Islam prior to the Muhammadan 
occupation. It has been justly said that Kliidr is 
the product of Muhammadan syncretism (K. Yollers, 
ABW xii. [1909] 238), implying thereby that the 
whole iChidir figure, while a prominent feature of 
the religiou of the Muhammadan masses, is yet 
entirely made up of non-Mnhammadan elements, 
and owes to Islam only the amalgamation of all 
these heterogeneous elements into one whole. It 
is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
extremely complicated problem of the Khidr legend. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief indication of the 
principal sources upon which it has drawn and of 
tee sfuient features now attributed to Kixi<Jr and 
originally derived from those sources. 

Frequently in Muhammadan literature and in- 
numerable times in Persian poet:w Khidr is men- 
tioned as one (or rather the only one) who has 
gained life immortal by drinking from the Fountain 
of Life. According to a more definite statement 
quoted by early Muhammadan historians, Khidr 
was the vizier of Dhfi-l-kamain, Hhe two- homed’ 
(the Syro-Arahio title of Alexander the Great), 
who discovered the Fountain of Life which his 
royal master had failed to find. This leads us 
unmistakably to the famous story of the Fountain 
of Life recorded in the Greek Alexander romance 
which goes under the name of pseudo-Callisthenes, 
a work of a very complex literary character, which 
was finally completed about a.0, 300. 

According to this account, which is recorded In several 
varying recensions, Alexander went out to search for the 
FountSn of life in order to attain to life everlasting. By the 
merest chance his cook, virho in some of the recensions is cailed 
Andreas, discovered the fountain. He was cleaning a salted 

I With a different vocalization the name is also pronounced 
Kha^ir and Kbu^r. 
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(or dried) flsh in the fountain in preparation for a meal, when 
the flsh came to life aprain and disapp)eared in the water. The 
cook partook of the life-giving liquid and became immortal. 
Alexander, who could not find his way back to the fountain, 
decided in his jealousy and disappointment to kill the cook ; 
but, as deafcii had no power over him* Alexander threw him 
with a millstone round his neck into the sea, where he became 
a sea-demon. 

This story^ which originally formed a separate 
legend and was transmitted as such long before and 
lone after psendo-Callisthenes, came in this shape 
to tiie Syrians, and through them into Arabia. A 
reflexion of it is found in the Qur’fi-n (xviii. 69-63), 
in whicJi, like so many other legends, it has been 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. It is obvious, 
and indeed is expressly and circumstantially related 
in later Muhammadan sources, that Khidr is 
identical with Alexander’s cook who discovered the 
Fountain of Life by means of the salted fish. 
According to a conjecture put forward by several 
scholars and upheld by the present writer, Khidr, 
Hhe green one/ is the original designation of the 
sea-demon into which the cook Andreas was trans- 
formed when thrown into the sea.^ 

A far more important prototype of Khidr is the 
prophet Elijah. The Tishbite is, no doubt, the 
moat prominent and the most popular figure in the 
legenaary world of post-Biblical Judaism. The 
moat striking attributes of this post-Biblical hero 
are eternal life and omnipresence. He attends 
every circumcision ceremony performed in a Jewish 
family, and it is still customary to keep a special 
seat, the so-called * chair of Elijah,* ready for his 
reception ; and he visits every Jewish nome on 
Passover eve, when a special cup of wine is set 
aside for him. In contrast to his vehement Biblical 
prototype, the post-Biblical Elijah figures essenti- 
ally in the amiahle rdle of an adviser and helper. 
He reveals himself to scholars, whom ho enlightens 
on the ‘secrets of heaven* and on different points 
of Jewisli law. He is particularly to be met with 
on the road and in deserted places. The l^abbalists, 
or Jewish mystics of a later age, laid particular 
stress on this popular belief of gilluy Eltyahu 

revelation of Elijah’}, and many of them claimed 
to have derived their mystical ideas, and even 
whole books, from their personal association with 
the prophet. 

One such Elijah story quoted by a Jevrisb authority of the 
11th cent., but undoubtedly of much older oripn, must he 
singled out from among the rest. In this story Elijah ac- 
companies a famous Babol of the Srd cent, on his travels, and 
shows Mm several incidente which, on the surface, seem to 
militate against God’s justice, hut, when interpreted by the 
prophet, are revealed as wonderful instances of the wisdom and 
justice of Divine Providence. 

This story, or rather some earlier variant of it, 
has found its way into the Qur’an (xviii. 64-81). 
The place of the Talmudic Rabbi is taken by 
Moses, while Elijah is designated anonymously as 
‘ one of our servants. * This fact alone suffices to 
prove what is to be assumed a priori^ that this 
most striking figure of post-Biblical Jewish legend 
was known in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
Since Khidr’s salient attribute was everlasting life, 
just like that of Elijah, it was natural to identify 
the two figures. Hence the exegetes and theologians 
of Islam declare with remarkable unanimity that 
the servant in the Qur’fin (xviii. 64) is no one but 
Khidr. This is the first express reference to the 
name of Khidr in literature. As a result of this 
combination, the story of the Fountain of Life in 
the Qur’an (xviii. 69-63), on the one hand, and the 
Elijah legend (64-81), on the other, which originally 
had nothing to do with one another and are easily 

1 Since the story of the Fountain of life bears a striking' 
resemblance to the Glankos myth, it has been suggested, and is 
believed by the present writer, that Khiijr and PAavxov, which 
are IdenUcol In meaning, are aho ultimately identicsal in origin, 
although ths literary medium ounnot as yet be definitely 
ascjertamed. Others explain the name as die genius of vegeta- 
tion, or as a mudlafion of ipiisisatea, the ancestor of Gilgamesh 
in the famous Babylonian epic. 


distinguishable by their different rhymes, were 
pbseq[uentiy made to follow one another, and were 
in a most artificial and clumsy manner welded into 
one continuous narrative, which has been accepted 
as a unit not only by all Muhammadan theologians, 
but also, in spite of the obviousness of the under- 
dying^ facts, by many European scholars. The 
combination has had the additional result that it 
has suppressed the further development of the 
original, undeniably pagan, conception of Khidr as 
sea-demon in Islam, and transformed him into a 
sacred figure, who is classed by various Muham- 
madan theologians either as a prophet or as a saint 
{wall)^ and by some even as an angel. Whatever 
of the original Khidr myth was still known (and a 
great deal of it was still known) to the legend- 
collectors and story-tellers in IslBm was forced into 
a new channel. Khidr, the cook of Alexander, was 
raised to the rank of general and vizier, and in 
this capacity was made the leading figure in the 
Muhammadan Alexander romance, completely 
overshadowing his heathen master. 

There can be no doubt that originally the Muham- 
madans themselves were conscious of the identity 
of the legendary character of Khidr with that of 
Elijah, for they declare— and the view is generally 
accepted within Islam — that the real name of 
Khidr is Iliya (afterwards corrupted into Balya), 
the Jewish form of Elijah. The Jews living in 
Muhammadan countries took the same combination 
for granted, for those whose name was Elijah 
called themselves Khidr, and the Turks still imply 
the same combination by calling our propbet 
Khidrlas ( Khidr ssilyfis). What is of far greater 
importance, the prevalent conception of Khidr is 
an exact reproduction of the Elijah figure, to a 
degree which is truly astonishing. Khidr, like 
Elijah, is the eternal prophet who is omnipresent, 
‘who appears when his name is called.^ He is 
helper and adviser in the time of need ; he reveals 
himself to those worthy of his companionship, to 
whom he transmits divine secrets; he appears, 
according to a story recorded in the canonical 
Muhammadan tradition (the so-called J^adUh)^ at 
the death of Muhammad to offer his condolence to 
the bereaved companions of the founder of Islam. 
Like the ka-bbalists in Judaism, the Stlfis, or 
mystics, of Islam lay particular claim to intimate 
companionship with' Khidr. Innumerable stories 
are told of the opinions, doctrines, and prayers 
entrusted by the prophet to particularly favoured 
§tifls, and many works are declared by their authors 
to be the direct product of his personal instruction. 
The remarkable closeness between the Jewish 
Elijah legend and the Muhammadan Khidr belief 
may be gauged from the fact that, just as Elijah 
in Jewish sources is identified with Fhinehas, so is 
Khidr in Muhammadan writings, and that, just as 
Elijah in the Talmnd, so does Khidr in the Muham- 
madan legend appear occasionally in the dis^ise 
of a Bedawi. iNumerous details of a similar kind 
which can he easily supplied testify to the same 
relationship. 

Owing to the fact that the prophet Elijah is 
mentioned in the Qur’an by name (in the Greeco- 
Syrian form Ilyfis), and is described in Biblical 
rather than in post-Biblical colours, the Muham- 
madan theologians saw themselves subsequently 
compelled to make of Khidr = Iliya, on the one 
hand, and of IlySs, on the other, two distinct per- 
sonages. The primitive relationship, however, 
shows itself in the attempt to identify Khidr with 
Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, and in the countless 
legends in which Elijah (or, more correctly, Ilyas) 
and Khidr appear as inseparable twins. The 
oriMal distinctive function of both Elijah and 
Kiudr is clearly revealed in the belief, commonly 
accepted by Muhammadans and illustrated by 
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mmimeralDle stories, that, while both prophets are 
entrusted with the task of protecting the travellers 
on their journeys, Elijah is mukallaf fVl-barr, ‘ the 
guardian of the dry land/ particularly of deserted 
places, while Khidr is mukallaf fl'l hahr, * the 
guardian of the sea.’ The maritime character of 
Khidr, which the Muhammadans accept as an 
unalterable fact without being able to explain it, 
is preserved throughout the whole field of Muham- 
madan folklore. Down to this day Khidr is essen- 
tially the Khawwad al-hulmr, * the one who tra- 
verses the seas’; he is the patron of sailors, who 
invoke his aid in time of need ; a sacrifice is offered 
to him Avhen a boat is launched (S. I. Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Meligion To-day^ Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1903, p. xvif. andp. 111). This concep- 
tion and the rites reflecting it are still current 
throughout the whole of Syria, and can even be 
traced as far as Northern India. 

The combined fi^re of the sea-demon Khidr and 
the prophet Elijah followed in the wake of the 
Muhammadan arms. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the conc^uered nations who were con- 
verted to Islam managed to carry with them into 
the new religion many of their former doctrines. 
In a similar way Khiar became the depository of 
all kinds of ancient myths and popular rites current 
in the lands occupied by IslS-m. The data on this 
aspect of the Khidr figure are not yet complete. 
As far as Syria is concerned, extremely valuable 
material has been collected by Curtiss (in the 
volume referred to above), and, in part prior to 
him, by C. Clermont-Ganneau {Korm et Saint- 
Georges, Paris, 1877). Prom this material it is 
evident that Khidr, as now revered, indeed one 
may say worshipped, in Syria, embodies many con- 
ceptions of primitive Semitic religion, perhaps also 
including the ancient Babylonian Tammuz cidt. 
The whole coast of Syria is dotted with Khidr 
sanctuaries in which sacrifices and the first-born 
of animals are still ofiered to him. In the crude 
vagueness of the popular religion Khidr has be- 
come a divine being. As an^ unsophisticated Mu- 
hammadan innocently put it to Curtiss, ‘ Khidr 
is near, hut God is far* (on. cit, p. 111). Through 
the identification with St. George {Mar Jiiffis), 
whose origin lay in the same country, new rela- 
tions have been created which made our versatile 
prophet acceptable to the Christians, as he is also 
popular among the Jews. 

The official theologians of Islam are, and always 
have been, averse to these excesses of the popular 
Khidr hdief . Many of them have insisted-— and, 
indeed, have made Muhammad himself declare— 
that Khidr, who, as they were compelled to admit 
(largely because of the canonical account of his 
appearance at the death of Muhammad), was a 
contemporary of fche Prophet, died shorfcly after 
him. This attempt, however, which was directed 
against the extravagant Khi(Jx cult, particularly 
as cherished by the Stifis, remained unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, tne theologians had no hesita- 
tion in making Khidr a favourite object of their 
scholarly speculations. Muhammadan literature 
records a bewildering number of conjectures which 
identify Khidr writh various figures of Biblical and 
Apocryphal legend. Of these conjectures, which 
are purely the product of xmfettered speculative 
fancy, the identifications with the following per- 
sonages may he mentioned : Melchkedek, Seth, 
Enoch, Jonah, Jeremiah^ Lot, and the Messiah.^ 
Finally, it may he mentioned as a possibility that 
another striking attribute of Khidr, his incessant 
wandering — *to wander like Khidr’ is a current 
Arabic phrase — ^is responsible for the name of the 
Wandering Jew. Ahasuerus may be an adapta- 

1 It can be that all Ihee® pefsohages were believed, 
either in aAbblnical or in Christian legend, to be ImmortaL 


tion of Khidr in its Persian-Turkish pronunciation 
as Khisr. 

Literature,— -The literature on the subject is extensive and 
extremely scattered. The relations between the Khi(jr legend 
and the Alexander romance are treated in detail by I. Fried* 
laender, DU ChadhirUgmde. und der Alezanderroman, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913 (full bibliography on pp. xviii-xxiii). For the 
sake of completeness, G, Zart’s essay, ' Ohidher in Sage und 
Dichtung,* in Sammlung gemeinvcrstdndlicher wisHemehaft- 
licher Vortrclge, new series, vol. xxxU. (Hamburg, 1897), no. 280, 
may be added. Of. also T. Ndideke’s note in ARW xiii. {19101 
474 f. Meijer de Hond, Beitriiga zur Erkliirung dtr 
legende und von Kordn^ Sure 18, Leyden, 1914, merely 
confuses the issue. I. FriEDLAKNDEB. 

KH5S.— A race inhabiting the ChitrS.1 Valley 
and adjoining country south of the Pamirs, on the 
N.W. frontier of British India. To the E. lie 
Yasin and Gilgit, where the language is Shina ; to 
the W. is Kafirist&n, where various Indian Kafir 
dialects are spoken ; to the N., across the Hindu 
Kush, lie the Pamirs, where the language is 
Iranian ; and to the S. lie a number of small tribes, 
mainly of Shin origin, but partly also Pathaii, 
separating them from India proper. The Khos 
(properly Eos), together with the Shins of Gilgit 
and the Kafirs of Kafiristan, are often classed 
together as ‘Dards’; but this name is properly 
applied only to the Shins. The present writer 
looks upon all three as representing the ancient 
pUachas. The habits and customs of the Kh6.s 
much resemble those of the true Dards, and in the 
present article attention will chiefly he drawn to 
those particulars in which they differ from the 
latter (see Dakds, vol. iv. p. 399). 

The KhOs are not the ruling class o/ Chitral. 
These call them contemptuously Fakir Mushkin, 
or ‘poor beggars’ (quasi- Arab. Faglr Mi&Idny A 
superior grade, who are paid servants oi the 
Mehtar, or ruling chief, of Chitrftl, are known as 
Erhabzados ( ‘ sons of possessors ’). The two grades 
intermarry. Above them are the later conquerors 
of the country — Adamizddas {‘sons of men’).^ 
The origin of these last is uncertain, but some of 
them at least came from the north, across the 
Pamirs, in the 16th cent, A.B. The KhSs have 
imposed their language upon them. 

According to tradition, the whole Ghitral V^ey 
was once occupied by Kafirs, and some Kafir tribes, 
e.g'. the Kalashas, still inhabit it. This tradition 
is home out by the fact that the Kafir directs are 
much more nearly related to the Shina dialects of 
Gilgit than either of the two groups is to Kh6-war,* 
the language of the Kh5s. The last, although 
undoubtedly helonmng to the same linguistic 
group, differs from the other two in some essential 
particulars, such, even, as the forms of the pro- 
nouns, in regard to which they agree rather with 
the Iranian GhaJchah languages of the Pamirs.* 
It looks as if the whole tract composing the present 
Kafiristan, Chitral, and Gilgit was once occupied 
by one homogeneous race, which was subsequently 
split into two dirisions by a wei^e of Kh5 invasion, 
representing members of a different, but related, 
tribe coming from the north (cf. Biddulph, p. 168 f., 
for a slighuy difierent explanation). 

According to Biddulph (p. 73), the Kh5s show 
certain physical peculiarities not shared by their 
Bard relations* In personal appearance they may 
be called Aryans of a high ty^, not unlike the 
Bards, but more handsome, with oval faces, finely 
cut features, and large beautiful eyes, so that 
they would compare favourably with the highest 
type of beauty in Europe. They are famous for 
tneir long hair, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and in this they differ from their Kfifir 

i O'Brien, and Khm&r Dial^, p, vL 

SOftlled by Leitner {Dcrnguv^u and Mmet n/ Bmdittan) 
• Amyis^* a name baaed on the Snljgi word Arimh, employed to 
dcHslgnate a porMoji Yaain where B3id*wilr ia spoken. 

* qt* Biddu^, Wb## <^ihe MUdoa Xoosh, p. 166 . 
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neighbonrs, whom they style ‘bald’ (p. 65), The 
women were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave-markets of Kabul, Peshawar, and 
Badakhshan, 


The men wear caps bound round with a scanty turban, a 
cotton shirt, loose drawers tucked into coloured knitted stock- 
ings, and soft leather boots. The women wear a white silk 
embroidered skull cap, a loose chemise of coarse coloured cotton 
stuff, fastening at the throat and reaching to the knees, and 
wide drawers. They wear boots and stockings like men, but, 
as a rule, only when travelling (Biddulph, p, 78 f. ; O'Brien, 
p. vi). It is a common practice (O'Brien, p. ix) for young 
women and girls to blacken their faces with burnt powdered 
horn, which is supposed to soften the skin and to prevent 
sunburn. 


G-reat stress is laid upon customary rules of 
politeness. Friends embrace on meeting. An 
inferior always dismounts on meeting a superior, 
and kisses his hand. The other then kisses him 
on the cheek (Biddulph, p. 75; O’Brien, p. viii). 
Excitable creatures of im^lse, the KhOs have been 
well described by G. S. Kobertson {Ghitrdly Lon- 
don, 1898, p. 6f.) : 

* Sensuality of the grossest kind, and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery or violent death, are never long absent from 
the thoujghts of a people than whom none in the world are 
more delightful companions, or of simpler, gentler appearance. 
So happy seems everyone,— the women are mostly secluded,— 
so lovely are the little children, so much, natural politeness is 
met everywhere, that if it were not for the occasional glimpses 
of famished slaves living on fniit or dying of starvation when 
past their first youth, a hurried traveller might almost imagfine 
himself in a smiling dreamland.* 


Polo^playiug (ghal) is the national game, and is 
played with great dash. It is slightly different 
from the polo of Gilgit. The ground is long and 
narrow, with low walla at each side, oif which the 
ball rebounds in play. A couple of large stones at 
each end mark the goal. The sticks in use are 
very short, and the players, going at full speed, 
reach almost to the ground. The losers have to 
do what the winners order— usually dance. Every 
village has its polo-ground, o^W^Ajandli (Biddulph, 
p. 84 ; O’Brien, p. xi). Shooting at a popinjay 
from horseback is also a favourite pastime, and, 
considering the clumsiness of the weapons used, 
the marksmanship is sometimes wonderfully good 
{Biddulph, p. 85 ; O’Brien, p. xi). Other national 
amusements are music and dancing. Feast-day, 
birthday, wedding, or any occasion for a gathering 
serves as an exense for the latter. Music is 
always played at the polo-matches, a goal being 
the signal for a wild nourish and beat of drums. 
Some of their airs are very taking {Biddulph, p, 85; 
O’Brien, p. xiif,). 

In former times the religion of the country was 
Buddhism,^ A Buddhist rook-cut figure, hearing 
a Sanskrit or Pali inscription which is not older 
than the 3rd cent. A.D., and is probably later, has 
been found about 20 miles north of the town of 
Chitrfil (Biddulph, p. 149). The KhSs are now 
Musalmfi.ns, mostly Sunnis, but in the northern 
valleys, as in northern Gil^t, they are generally 
members of the MaulaT sect,* IslSm was intro- 
duced about the 14th cent., and the present 
Musalman dynasty came from KhorasSn in the 
16th {ih, 117, 150). The Kli6s differ from the Bards 
in not hating the cow and in not worshipping the 
&hil% or juniper tree [ib, 113, 116; JEMExv. 401). 
As regards festivals, the Bard Nos, in honour of 
the winter solstice, is called DmMi, and is cele- 
brated without bonfires (Biddulph, p. 101). The 
Bard Bcusotw, or spring festival, is not held, but 
the Ganoni, or festival of the wheat harvest, is 
observed under the name of Fkindih [ih, 103). 
The Jastandilcaih, ox ‘ deril-driving/ in honour of 
the completion of the harvest, corresponding to the 
Bard JDonimika,, is celebrated by the firing of guns 
and riiooting at a sheep’s head set up as a mark 
1 Of. S. Beal, (SK-yw-ifi, Buddhist lUeords tyT tks Western 
Worid, Itondon, X884, i, 119 ; T, Watfcero, On Tuan Chumng*» ' 
Trawls in Xnd^ do. 1904, i. 226. ! 

s See JSRM iv. 400. Bkir the Haum*i8 see Biddulph, p. 119. I 


(i&. _ 103). Corresponding to the Bard Chili, or 
festival of the beginning of wheat-sowing, is the 
Kho Binisik {ib. 105). 

When a child is born, the mother is unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. 
North of the Hindu Kush the same rule obtains, 
hut the period is extended to forty days, and even 
the infant may not suck its mother^s breast for 
seven days. In some of the higher Chitral clans 
there is a custom that every infant is suckled in 
turn by every nursing mother of the clan, so that 
each becomes its foster-mother. There is thus a 
constant interchange of infants going on among 
the mothers, for the purpose of strengthening 
tribal unity {ib. 81, 83). Marriage ceremonies are 
conducted much as among the neighbouring tribes, 
but the following customs are peculiar to (Ihitral. 

After the Mullah has read the marriage service, the bride is 
led out by her mother, who hands her over to the bridegroom, 
receiving a present in exchange. He starts at once for home, 
but, after leading her out, returns alone and deposits a present 
of a sword or a gun on the hearth. On the other hand, north 
of the Hindu Kush he is taken to the bride, and does not go off 
with her till the next day. In Oilgit the custom is again 
different, as there is a formal ratification of the marriage on the 
third day (ib. 79 L). Polygamy is practised, and the custom of 
the levitate is also common, although it is not compulsory on 
the widow. In Qilgit, on the other hand, it is compulsory 
(ib, 76). Marital infidelity is extremely common, and the men 
show little Jealousy of their wives. In the neighbouring States 
of Hunza-Nagar, where old traditions still prevail, infidelity is 
not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
should place his wife at the disposal of his guest. The droit de 
seimieur was also in force down to a comparatively late time, 
ana even now a man considers himself as highly honoured if 
his wife has attracted the attention of the Thum, or tribal 
chief, of either of these two States, At the same time, in 
OhitrS,!, a husband has the right to slay the erring couple when 
he finds them together ; but, should he kill one and not the 
other, he is held guilty of murder O'*. '77). 

The common form of Musalman interment is 
now used. A piece of flat stone or slate, three or 
four feet long, is placed at each end of the ^ave, 
which is neatly plastered over (ib. 82). Super- 
stitions are much as in Bardistan. There is a 
general belief in fairies (cf. EBB iv. 401). Tirich 
Mir, the highest peak (25,426 ft.) in the country, 
is said to swarm with them, and to them the Khos 
attribute the sounds coming from its glaciers 
(O’Brien, p. x ; cf. Biddulph, p. 59). 

Litbraturb.— Almost the only source of information regard- 
ing the Khos as a people is J. Biddulpl., Tribes ojt the Hindoo 
Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, which contains a full description of the 

S 'e and a grammar and vocabulary of their lai^age. 
T. O’Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary qf the Khowdr 
et, Lahore, 1896, gives a brief account of Chitrg,! and its 
inhabitants in the Introduction. These two works have been 
freely utilized in the foregoing account. A vocabulary mixed 
up with much grammatical information is contained in G. W. 
Leitner, The languages and Maces of Dardistan, Lahore, 
1877. G. A. GriEKSON. 

KHONDS.--See Kandhs. 

KIERKEGAARD, — i. Relation to his father, 
— ^Sciren Aabye Kierkegaard was horn at Copen- 
hagen on the 6th of May 1813. He was the 
youngest child of Michael P, Kierkegaard, a 
retired woollen draper in good circumstances, 
another of whose sons, P. C. Kierkegaard (1805-88), 
rose to eminence as bishop of Aalborg. The life of 
Sfiren Kierkegaard has but few points of contact 
with the external world ; but there were, in par- 
ticular, three occurrences— a broken engagement, 
an attack by a comic paper, and the use of a word 
by H. L. Martensen— which must be referred to as 
having wrought with extraordinary effect upon his 
peculiarly sensitive and high-strung nature. The 
intensity of Ms inner life, again— which finds expres- 
sion in his published works, and even more directly 
in Ms notebooks and diaries (also published) — 
cannot be properly tmdexstood without some refer- 
ence to his fafiber. 

The latter came from a peasant home near RingkQbing in 
Western Jutland, and, as it would Beem, was, while yet a 
mere child, deeply influenced by a Pietistic movement m the 
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district. It is probably to be read as a manifestatioii of his 
sincere and earnest temperament, that once, while tending 
sheep on the moors, the boy Michael, overcome with hunger 
and cold and a sense of loneliness, mounted a hillock and 
solemnly cursed God as the dispenser of so wretched a lot. 
Shortly afterwards he w^ent to a situation in Copenhagen, where 
he soon began to prosper ; but, with his natural tendency to 
morbid introspection, strengthened by stern religious feeling, 
he interpreted his later success as a sign that he had with his 
boyish curse committed the sin against the Holy Ghost ; the 
turn of the tide showed at once that he had been presumptuous 
in denying God’s care of him, and that the sin was too great to 
be punished (as a less grave sin might have been, c.m by adver- 
sity) in this world. This idea still further suffused his religious 
views and his religious life with gloom and melancholy, and 
these, again, descended, partly by inheritance and partly by 
training, upon both of his distinguished sons. 

Soren, the child of his old age, came, even as a 
youth, to surmise that there was some dark secret 
gnawing at his father’s heart, and at length, 
shortly before his father’s death, learned the true 
facts about the curse. The discovery shook him, 
as he says, like an earthquake. He made a note 
of the circumstance, and put it among his private 
papers, where it was found a considerable time 
after his death; and, when H. P. Barfod, the 
first editor of his posthumous papers, showed the 
note to Bishop Kierkegaard, the latter hurst into 
tears with the cry : ‘ That is our father’s history 
and ours also.’ It should he added that the father 
was a man of remarkable intellectual gifts, and 
that, with all his severity, he won the devoted 
affection of Ms sons. 

2 . His personality. — ^The fundamental and de- 
cisive element in Soren Kierkegaard’s ;personality 
is found by George Brandes in his combined rever- 
ence and scorn; Tby H. Hbfl’ding (more in accord- 
ance with the fact that he was his father’s son) in 
his melancholy ; by 0. P. Monrad, his latest 
biographer, in emotion or passion. Certainly the 
emotional factor — as it forms the decisive element 
in personal character generally— -best suggests the 
distinctive feature of Kierkegaard’s j^ersonality. 
In his published writings and in his journals we 
are in touch with a nature of unwonted intensity, 
with an inner life at white heat. This is seen m 
his abnormal sensitiveness ; he was touched to the 
quick by things that others might have i^ored or 
easily forgotten. Again, wMle he was admittedly 
the most original mind that Denmark ever pro- 
duced, his thought seldom operated in cool dialectic, 
but was in its nature * existential,’ expressive of 
his whole personality ; with amazing imaginative 
fertility he constructs, not chains of reasoning, but 
‘ experiments in psychology,’ i,e, persons and situa- 
tions depicting a real, living experience. Similarly, 
religion was for him, not a group of doctrines re- 
quiring merely to be believed, defended, or systema- 
fized, out a fact making a tremendous demand 
upon life ; the joy of salvation was to be won in 
the most intense appropriation of the truth and 
the most impassioned submission to its claim. His 
natural melancholy was, as already said, partly an 
inheritance, strengthened by his early training, 
and doubtless also by the sickly and infirm body 
with which his impetuous spirit was united ; but 
it was deepened by his sense of the awful impera- 
tive of Christianity and his failure to realize it. 
His perfervid nature appears also in the iron 
resolution with which he wrought out his, as he 
thought, divinely appointed task; for he might 
claim, as few others, that in all his work he had 
striven for but one thing ; and in prosecuting it he 
lost friends, means, health, was mocked by the 
crowd and denotmc^ by the religious, but held on, 
if not serene, yet undismayed, to the end. 

3 * His purpose and method,— What, tlien, was 
the *one thing’ that he willed? As he makes 
clear in Om mm Forfatter-Virksoinhed (‘My 
Literary Activity,* 1851), it was religion ; or, more 
definitely, his one aim was to teach his age what 


it is ‘ to become a Christian.’ When he was about 
twenty-five years of age— after a period of irre- 
sponsible life— -the discovery of his father’s secret, 
and his father’s death, constrained him to live 
more earnestly, and he passed his examination for 
orders and took his degree. About this time, too, 
he became engaged, but adhered to the engagement 
for little over a year, being convinced that his 
melancholy (and t>crliaps something else) unfitted 
him for married life. This was, in fact, one of 
the turning-points of his career. The broken 
pgagement has loft its tragic mark on the writ- 
ings of his earlier period, but this was simply 
because it bad brought him to see that he was not 
as others, and to realize his true vocation, viz. to 
hold up the ideal Christian life before his contem- 
poraries. How was this to be done? We shall 
never understand the real Kierkegaard, never even 
comprehend rightly any of his books, until we first 
of all grasp his proposed method — a method not 
fully understood by himself at first, but gradually 
revealed to him in the course of events. 

His^ starting-point was the conviction that once 
more in Denmark the times were out of joint ; his 
fellow-men were so far astray that they could not 
profit by a direct Christian message. They were 
all ‘Christians’ — Christians by birth, just as Jews 
are Jews by birth— but their life was lived on the 
plane of sense (the ‘ msthetic’), or, at best, on the 
plane of customary morality. Moreover, Christ- 
ianity had been appropriated by philosophy, had 
become part of the ‘ system ’ (ifegelianism) which 
reduces existence to thought, and sees unity and 
harmony eveiywhere. The Church itself had for- 
gotten the icfeal^ and the necessity of personal 
choice ; it preached peace without the sword. The 
situation seemed to Kierkegaard like that of Greece 
in the age of the Sophists ; and, just as Socrates 
(who had been the central figure in his graduation 
theses on Irony) sought by his ‘ irony ’ to bring his 
hearers to a sense of their own ignorance, ana by 
his ‘ maieutic ’ to help them to bring forth truth, 
so Kierkegaard proposed by the method of ‘in- 
direct communication ’ to arouse his age from its 
self-content, and lead it — ^not in the mass, indeed, 
but as individuals — to realize what it is to live, 
and, above all, wbat it is to live the Christiau life. 
Where the prevailing mode of thought made all 
easy, he would ‘ make difficulties.* And his method 
womd be to take his stand, as did Socrates, beside 
those whom he wished to instruct. He would 
fabricate characters representative of various 
aspects of contempora^ life, letting each work 
out his own views. Bfence Kierkegaard’s most 
characteristic works axe pseudonymous ; he is not 
to be considered as thdr author, and, indeed, it is 
only when, in the elaboration of Ms plan, his fabri- 
cated personalities approximate to his own stand- 
point that he puts his name, as editor, on the 
title-page. 

4 . His works.— (a) TKq * indirect mm$agcJ — The 
first phase of the ‘indirect message* appears in 
EnUn^Mller (‘Either—Or,’ Feb. 1843), a work in 
two parts, A's Papers and B’a Papers, with Victor 
Eremita as the ostensible editor. A’s Papers are 
eight in number {including ‘ The Seducer’s Diary,* 
which is not by A, i.e,, it is still further removed 
from Kierkegaard’s own position), and depict 
various aspects of the ‘sesfchetio’ life— the life of 
sensuous enjoyment in its most refined form. B’s 
Papers are letters to A, and show how the ethico- 
religious man, in fitting himself into the ordinary 
human rMations, such as marriage, from a sense 
of duty, really attains to a higher sesthetio con- 
dition than the aesthetic man himself, whose only 
hope is to realize his state as one of despair, and 
so * choose himself,* ie. become a personality. B 
closes with a sermon which sets forth the true 
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religious attitude as one of continued penitence — 
‘that we are always iu the wrong in relation to 
Q-od ’ — and ends with the undogmatic dogma that 
* only the truth that edilies is truth for thee/ The 
necessity of decision, of choosing one’s personality, 
of coming to oneself (what one actually decides 
for is not so important)~-such was the message of 
Enten-^Elhr. 

For the moment Kierkegaard thought that his 
task was done. But in writing B’s Papers he had 
personally attained to a deeper grasp of Christ- 
ianity, and had come to feel that there was a 
stage of life higher than the ethico-religious stand- 
point of B. It was now, probably, that he became 
more fully cognizant of his plan, and of what was 
necessary to its development. The higher and 
more distinctively Christian form of religion is set 
forth in Frygt og Bceven (‘Fear and Trembling,’ 
Oct. 1843), tlio message of which is illustrated by 
the fact that Abraham was commanded to do what 
was ethically wrong, i.e., to khl Isaac, and obeyed 
in virtue of a personal relation to Ciod ; he had 
faith— he staked the earthly, and yet believed that 
he should possess it stBL Such faith is no common 
or easy thing, but is a relation to the Absolute 
which baffles reason, and can be won and held only 
in an infinite passion. In Gjmtagdsm ( ‘ Eepetition,’ 
Oct. 1843), IGerkegaard sketches an abortive trans- 
ition to the religious sphere. ‘Kepetition’ is one 
of his characteristic ideas; it signifies persistence 
in, and faithfulness to, a chosen course of life, and 
is thus opposed to the msthetic standpoint, with 
constancy onlv in change. But Kierkegaard also 
gives the word a more special meaning — that rather 
of ‘resumption’ {Gjcntagdse, ‘taking again’} — im- 
plying that each higher stage of life carries with 
It the lower in a transfigured form. Gjmtagelsm 
tells of a young man who seeks to pass froin the 
msthetic to the religious sphere, hut for want of 
a true penitence becomes merely a romanticist; ie., 
he simply resumes his old self; and his case is 
contrasted with that of Job, wbo humbled himself 
utterly before God, and at last regained all that he 
had lost, and more — the true ‘repetition.” 

In Fhilosophishe SmuUr (‘Philosophical Bits,’ 
June 1844, by ‘Johannes Climacus,’ with Kierke- 
gaard as editor) he comes closer to his real problem, 
‘How to become a Christian,’ but so far discusses 
only the general q[uestion, ‘How can an eternal 
salvation be based upon a historical event ? ’ As an 
‘experiment in thought’ his pseudonym argues 
that an appearance or God in time-relations must 
be a ^paradox’ for human reason. Thought must 
find such an appearance a stumbling-block, and 
may seek either to reject it or to explain it — both 
equally in vain. The true procedure of the in- 
tellect is to abase itself before the ‘paradox,* 
which can be grasped only in the passion of faith. 
Such is the condition of salvation, in regard to 
which, accordingly, the earliest and latest genera- 
tions are essentially on the same ground. The next 
step was to indicate what is at once the pre- 
supposition of and the obstacle to the great work 
of faith. This is done in Begrehd Angost (‘The 
Idea of Dread,’ June 1844), a psychological inves- 
tigation of the Fall, and so of sin in general. Sin 
is not to be explained scientifically ; psychologic- 
ally it is preceded by a vague apprehension {Angesi) 
of something that both attracts and repels, but this 
does not bring us to sin itself, which, as an act 
of the human personality, comes by a ‘ spring.’ 
Itx Btadi&r pcm Livets Vd (‘Stages on the nay of 
Life,* April 1845) is given a kind of rdsumd of the 
foregoing books. This work exhibits the three 
spheres of Hfe—the aesthetic, the ethical, the 
religious-r^and thus supplements Entm — de- 
veloping thte^ ideas of Frpgt og Bmmn and Gjmta^ 
gelsen. The ’toost imporl^t section is the third, 


entitled ‘Guilty — Not Guilty’ (based, as are also 
in part Frygt og Bmven and GjpAitagdm^ upon iiis 
personal experiences in connexion with his engage- 
ment), a narrative of suliering— suffering resulting 
from the break with the natural life and from the 
sense of guilt, which drive the subject of the 
narrative towards religion in its highest form. 
Isolated from man, isolated before God, he does 
not reach peace, for he represents only the approxi- 
mation to religion. The full statement ot what 
is involved in becoming a Christian is given in the 
Afsluttende umdcnskahdig Efterskrift ( ‘ Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript,’ to * Philosophical Bits,’ 
Feb. 1846, by the same pseudonym and editor). 
The starting-point of the book is the individuara 
passionate desire for his own salvation, and its 
problem is not ‘ Is Christianity true ? hut ‘ How 
am I to become a Christian?’ The passionate 
desire rejects the proofs from Biblical theology, from 
the existence of the Church, and from the phUbsophy 
which, in identifying being and thought, distorts 
Christianity and subverts individuality. Man may 
construct a logical system ; a system of existence is 
for God alone. The essential truth of Christianity, 
viz. that the Absolute has entered into time- 
relations, is a paradox for thought, and can be 
appropriated only by an impassioned faith. Sub- 
jectivity is truth ; the essential thing is not what, 
but how, we believe. 

These works were produced within about four 
years ; but in addition to, and concomitantly with, 
the pseudonymous books Kierkegaard had issued 
a series of Opbyggdige Tal&r (‘Edifying Dis- 
courses’) designed for the ‘individual’ whom his 
other works might have awakened. By these, 
moreover, he intended not only to indicate his own 
religious position, but also to show that — should 
it ever be questioned — he was a religious writer 
from the outset.- These ‘discourses’ are marked 
by the finest spiritual discernment. 

(b) The portrayal of ideal Christianity. — Once 
more Kierkegaard believed that his special task 
was finished, and actually thought of seeking a 
rural charge. But now came the second event that 
deeply influenced his life and thought. In the 
early forties the Korsar, a satirical journal edited 
by M. A. Goldschmidt, a friend of Kierkegaard, 
while holding up to ridicule everybody else of note 
in Copenhagen, always spoke with something like 
veneration of Kierkegaard’s works. In 1846, Kier- 
kegaard invited the paper to attack him too, and 
the challenge was accepted. The Korsar satirized 
him — ^Ms person, his clothes, his pseudonyms — 
with pen and pencil. The better class left him in 
the lurch; the crowd grinned. All this struck 
Kierkegaard to the heart ; he saw in it a proof of 
the awlul depth to which a ‘ Christian’ people had 
sunk. His scorn for the multitude grew apace, 
and the political ferments of the time at home and 
abroad only; served to intensify it. But in this 
bitter experience he won, as he believed, a deeper 
comprehension of Christianity. He began to work 
at a series of distinctively Christian writings, 
mainly in the form of discourses, and published 
under his own name. Pre-eminent among these 
are ; Ophyggelige Taler iforsl^'cllig Aand (‘ Edify- 
ing Discourses in various ^iritsT, Kjerlighedena 
Gjeminger (‘The Deeds of Love*), and Christdige 
Taler (* Christian Discourses’) — all of them ‘ direct 
messages/ The first develops the idea that the 
Christian life necessarily involves suffering ; the 
second sets forth the absolute demand of Chris b- 
ianity (‘Thou shalt love’) — ^the inevitable suffer- 
ing must not provoke to hate or scorn; in the 
Christelige Taler, composed of four series of dis- 
courses (the third of which bears a motto asserting 
that Christianity does not call for defence, its 
function being to attack), Kierkegaard depicts the 
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Christian life as in its hope, its suffering, its 
earnestness, entirely nnconformahle to the Avorld ; 
and in this work we hear, in fact, the first clear 
note of the coming open challenge to conventional 
Christianity. Thereafter he wrote ^ycjdommm til 
Ddc^cu (* The Sickness rinto Death ’) and 
i Christendom (‘Practice in Christianity’), but 
delayed their publication for various reasons — his 
respect for J. P. Mj^nater, primate of Denmark (‘ my 
f atiier’s priest ’), hx» sympatliies with simple-minded 
people, and his desire nob to arrogate to himself 
a higher Christian standing than he really had. In 
the meantime he published Tvende tihislt-rdiylense 
SiMm-Aflmndlinyer Short Ethico-religious 

Treatises,’ 1849) ; one of them arguing that none 
but an apostle has a right to let himself be martyred 
for the truth, the other setting forth the distinction 
between a genius and an apostle. Then at length 
followed Sygdommen til Lbden (1849) and Indbvelse 
i (1850)-— by * Anticlimacus ’ (indicating 

that they exhibit an ideal of Christianity which 
Kierkegaard himself, who is merely the * editor,’ 
had not attained) — his most powerful works. In 
the former he analyzes sin as a state of conscious 
or unconscious despair, as the fatal disease which 
true Christianity alone can cure ; in the latter he 
depicts reconciliation with Christ, but only through 
a personal appropriation of Him in His humiliation 
and suffering, i.e. by becoming contemporary with 
Him in spirit ; He who said, ‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ was in the 
form of a servant — a poor, despised man j and faith 
is precisely the resolve, produced by a conscious- 
ness of sin as the one bane of human life, to follow 
Him in suflering and humiliation. In Til 
SdvprbveUe (* For Belf-examination,’ 1851) he sums 
up his conception of Christianity in a popular form. 
Tne general conclusion of these works was that 
Christendom, existing Christianity, the Church, 
was in reality a travesty of true Christianity. 
Kierkegaard hoped — and from conversations with 
Bishop Mynster he believed that he had good 
grounds for hoping — that the primate would 
publicly and officially concede this j then would he 
gladly point the way of grace. But Mynster, on 
the contra^, was bitterly offended by tiie works, 
and kept silence. Kierkegaard still waited, liow- 
ever ; and that he too kept silence— for three years 
— must be regarded as a proof of the absolute 
sincerity of his hope. 

(c) The direct attack upon, the Church , — The final 
act in Kierkegaard’s life-drama—the dark and 
stormy close— turned upon a word used by H. L. 
Martensen. Bishop Mynster died in January 1854, 
and Martensen, in the funeral sermon, spoke of 
him as a ‘ witness for the truth’ {Sandhedsvidm)--^ 
aa a link in * the chain of witnesses that extends 
Horn the apostles’ days to our own.’ Kierkegaard 
had a profound respect for Mynster, but had latterly 
come to feel that the primate embodied in his own 
person that travesty of Christian tho^ht and life 
which the whole series of books from J^ten — JEUer 
to Indbvdse i Christendom had been desijmed to 
expose and impeach. That Mynster should now 
he designated a * witness for the truth’ demanded, 
therefore, a strong protest. ^ Kierkegaard at once 
drafted an article in which he asserted that 
Mynster, far from being a Sandkedsvidm^ had, in 
fact, completely failed, alike in life and in word, 
to present the Christianity of the KT, one distinc- 
tive note of which is ‘suffering,’ This artiede, 
however, was held over until Martensen was 
appointed to the vacant see, and- was eventually 
published in Fcedrdandet in December. It made 
a great sensation. Martensen replied, and Kierke- 
gaard followed with one philippic after another, 
evoking rejoinders from many hand^and kindling 
a controversy of such fierceness that Danish writers 


comjjare it with Pa.scal’s conflict with the Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard, tlien issued successively the nine 
numbers of Oichliklmt (‘The Moment’), in which 
the master of irony set forth hi.s indictment of 
existing Christianity in language that none could 
mistake. His standing thcrfis here was that the 
Christianity of the NT was now simply non- 
existent. Ills claim was, not that he was a 
Christian, )nit that he uiuleLstood what Christ- 
ianity was. His demand was ‘ honesty ’ — a frank 
avowal on the Church’s part that it was not Christ- 
ian, and he cane<l upon every honest man to sever 
himself from it till tliat avowal was made. 

The strain was too lunch for Kierkegaard’s sickly 
frame. The bitterness and rnthiessneas of his 
language in these last days wore doubtless partly 
due to the pain and weakness which now oppressed 
him. In September 1855 he fainted in the street 
and was taken to a public iiospital. Here he 'was 
occasionally visited by Pastor Emil Boesen, a 
friend from childhood’s days, who found him very 
low, but looking for death with humble trust. On 
one occasion Boesen asked him if he would take 
the sacrament, and Kierkegaard, resolute to the 
last, answered, ‘Yes, but not from a clergyman,’ 
He died on 11th November 1855. 

5 . His achievement.— Kierkegaard had in an 
extraordinary iuea.sure the gifts of poetic passion 
and keen dialectic power. Either alone might 
have sufliced to give him a place among the great 
figures of European literature or philosophy. In 
combination they produced the ‘indirect com- 
munication’ and the arraignment of the Church, 
The indirect message pulsates with emotion, but is 
rendered obscure by its dialectic structure; the 
attack upon the Church moves on logical lines, but 
was virtually a failure by reason of its violence. 
Kierkegaards critics have drawn attention to the 
fundamental antinomy in his literary production 
as a whole — ^his earlier insistence upon the sub- 
jectivity of truth, and his later demand for 
unconditional submission to an objective Christ- 
ianity. Formally, no doubt, the contradiction is 
glaring; yet one may ask whether it is nob 
inherent in Christianity itself. For the Apostle 
Paul, too, everything turns on the objective fact 
that God has become man, and yet all depends 
upon the subjective appropriation of that fact. 
It must certainly be admitted that the peculiar 
manner in which Kierkegaard developed the two 
sides of the antithesis has served to keep his 
distinctive views outside the main current of 
European thought, though in substance— identified, 
it may be, with other names— they have found 
their own place ; we must remember, moreover, that 
what Kierkegaard had in view from first to last 
was not the universal idea, hut the individual soul. 
Be this as it may, there remain in Kierkegaard’s 
achievement the keen psychological analysis with 
which he struck at the roots of the * system ’ ; the 
searching presentation of the Christian life as the 
ideal in tne light of which the existing Church 
shrivelB to a mere travesty ; the often tender and 
always impressive appeal of his ‘ discourses ’ ; and 
tlie profound suggestiveness of his doctrines of 
subjectivity, the paradox, repetition, the spring, 
and the necessity of our becoming contemporary 
with Jesus Christ — to nothing of the bnlliant 

style and the lyrical promsion which he brings to 
their expression. There remains also the pathos 
of his lonely life— that of a ^at sympathetic 
soul, like Iseiah or Dante— seeking the response 
that never came ; and, last— perhaps greatest— of 
all, the absolute self-eonsecaration and singleness 
of purpose with wbaoh, in bodily and mental 
suffering, and in * the lo^ of all things,’ he strove, 
both in his personal life and in his work, to realae 
the ideal. 
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A. Gribvk 

KIN, KINSHIP.— L INTRODUOTORY.^I, Use 
of terra. — ^At the present time the word * kinship ’ 
is nsed in diiferent senses hy writers on human 
society. In one of these senses, which corresponds 
with the ordinary usage of the English language, 
the word applies the relationship set up by con- 
sanguinity, and is dependent ultimately on the 
institution of the family, this term being used for 
the social group consisting of a man, his wife, and 
their children. When used in this way, the term 
may include cases in which the relationship de- 
pends on some kind of social convention, such as 
adoption. By many writers on sociology, on the 
other hand, the meaning of the word has been 
extended so as to include, or even apply primarily 
to, the relationship set up by common membership 
of a clan or other similar social group. In this 
sense, the meaning of the word is not dependent 
on the institution of the family, hut it is applied 
to persons with whom there is no tie of consan- 
guinity, or of the eq^uivalent conventional relation- 
ship. Every member of an American or African 
clan or of an Australian or Melanesian moiety 
stands in a social relation to every other member 
of his clan or moiety, a relation wMch involves 
definite social duties ; and some sociologists use the 
words ^kin’ and ‘kinship* explicitly for this rela- 
tionship, while still more use the words loosely so 
that they apply both to this group-relationship and 
to that set up by consanguinity or conventional 
membership of the family. The us© of the terms 
in these widely diiferent senses is a potent source 
of confusion, and it is therefore necessaiy to limit 
the use of ‘kinship’ to one or other of the two 
senses. In^ this article both kinds of relationship 
are dealt with, but the first of the two senses wifi 
be implied when the words ' kin ’ and ‘ kinship * are 
used in the body of the article. 

2 , Definition. — The fact of kinship can be deter- 
mined and defined in several different ways : by 
consanguinity, genealogy, terminology, or function. 

(1) The least satisfactory is consanguinity. 
Among ourselves such a relationship as that which 
exists between parent and child, or between brother 
and siste, can also come into existence by social 
conventions such as adoption (o.'V. ), but among many 
peoples this formation of r^ationships by social 
processes may be the habitual practice. A con- 
sanguineous relationship may count for little or 
nothing unless it has been ratified by some kind 
of social process, or a social process may result in 
the formation of a relationship between persons 
wholly devoid of any consangraneous tie. Thus, 
in the Banks Islands in Melanesia the relationship 
of parent does not come into existence by the facts 
of procreation and parturition, but it is such acts 


as the payment of the midwife, the first feeding of 
the child, or the planting of a tree on the occasion 
of a birth that determine who are to be the 
parents of the child for all social purposes. Simi- 
larly, among a polyandrous people like the Todas, 
it may be the performance of a ceremony during 

regnancy that determines which of the hus- 

ands of the mother is to be regarded for all 
social purposes as the father of the child. Indeed, 
the fact or fatherhood is so strictly determined by 
this ceremony that a male who performs it becomes 
the ‘ father * of the child even if he be only a few 
Years of age or have never seen the mother before 
he is called upon to take part in the ceremony. 
Kinship cannot be determined and defined by con- 
sanguinity even among ourselves, still less among 
other peoples. 

(2) Genealogy . — Nearly all, if not all, peoples of 
the world preserve, either in writing or in their 
memories, a record of those with whom they are 
related by consanguinity or by those social conven- 
tions which, as we have seen, serve the same social 
purpose. Among many peoples, and especially 
among those of rude culture, the knowledge of 
relationship thus genealogically determined is far 
more extensive than among ourselves. Pedigrees 
preserved in the memories of a rude tribe of can- 
nibals may rival, if nob surpass, anything which 
even the most enthusiastic genealogist is capable 
of carrying in his mind. Among such peoples it 
is the facts recorded in the pedigree of a person 
that largely determine his use of terms of re- 
lationship and regulate all the social functions 
which those terms connote. 

(3) If the use of terms of relationship is deter- 
mined by pedigrees, it follows that the definition 
of kinship by the terminology of relationship must 
be less satisfactory than by genealogy ; but this 
third mode of defining kinship is even less valuable 
for another reason ; the terms used for relatives as 
determined genealogically are precisely the same 
as those used for the relationships set up by 
membership of the clan or other social group, and 
therefore it is impossible by their means to define 
the tie of kinship in the strict sense. 

(4) Iwnetion. — ^Two persons may be regarded as 
kin if their duties and privileges in relation to one 
another are of the kind usually associated witli 
ties of kinship. Thus, a number of social functions 
and psychological ties belong to the relationship of 
parent and child, and it has been held ^ that those 
functions and ties can he used as a means of 
defining kinship. It is evident that such a mode 
of definition could be of no practical utility even 
in the case of near relatives, and it would break 
down absolutely in the case of more distant rela- 
tionships. Any description^ of kinship must take 
into account the social functions and psychological 
ties which exist between kin, but they cannot he 
used as a means of definition. 

The genealogical mode, therefore, is that which 
furnishes the most exact and convenient method of 
defining kinship. Kinship may be defined as rela- 
tionship which can be determined and described by 
means of genealogies. As thus defined, kinship 
will be both narrower and wider than the relation- 
ship set up by membership of the clan or other 
similar social ^oup. If, as is now customary, ^ 
the term ‘dam is used for an exogamous social 
group, it would be only members of the father’s or 
mother’s dan, according as descent is patrOiueal or 
matrilineal, who would be kin if the term were 
used for membership of the social group. To take 
a specific instance ; if kinship were used exclusively 

I B. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Abori- 
gines, london, 1913, p. 172 f. 

2 See Kotes and Queries on Anthropology^ London, 1912, 
p. 166. 
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for the clan-relationship, the father would not he 
kin where there is niatrilineal descent, nor would 
the mother’s brother be kin where descent is patri- 
lineal. If, on the other hand, kinship is used for 
relationship determined genealogically, both father 
and mother’s brother will be kin, whatever the 
mode of descent, hut members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan so remote that no genealogical con- 
nexion can he traced will not be kin. 

The definition of kinship as genealogical relation- 
ship will also exclude the metaphorical sense in 
which terms of relationship are often used by 
peoples at all stages of culture. This article deals 
especially with kinship as thus defined, hut the 
relationships set up by common membership of 
the social group are also considered, especially in 
so far as those relationships are connected with Kin- 
ship proper. 

II. The terminology of relation ship.--’ 
The collection of terms denoting relationship used 
among a people is usually spoken of as the system 
of relationship of that people. Such systems com- 
prise a definite body of social facts which can he 
described, classified, and compared with one an- 
other. Such comparison shows that the systems 
used by different peoples vary greatly, ana these 
variations are found to depend on the application 
of different principles of classification of relation- 
ships. For instance, while we class together the 
father’s brother and the mother’s brother under 
the common denomination of * uncle,’ most peoples 
of the world assign these two relatives to social 
classes so distinct and with such different func- 
tions that their social systems would be reduced 
to chaos if they were driven to adopt our mode of 
classification. On the other hand, two relatives 
whom we distinguish definitely, as the father and 
the father’s brother are by nearly all peoples of 
rude culture put into one social categorjr, and the 
social life of these peoples is such that this mode of 
classification leads to no confusion, but the common 
nomenclature carries with it an organized system 
of common social functions. 

Two chief varieties of system of relationship 
are usually distinguished, which, following Lewis 
Morgan, are called the classificatory and the 
descriptive. This distinction is not a happy one ; 
for all systems are classificatory in that they class 
together certain relatives, while the term * descrip- 
tive’ is unsatisfactory, as many of the systems to 
which it is usually applied, such as our own, are 
not in any way descriptive, while descriptive 
terms are often prominent in the systems called 
classificatory. The classificatory principle is, how- 
ever, so pronounced and shows itself so conspicu- 
ously in a large group of systems used by peoples 
of rude culture that it is a fairly appropnate term 
and will probably long continue to be used. 

The use of Morgan’s other term cannot be so 
readily justified. His ‘descriptive’ systems in- 
clude many which are wholly devoid of a descrip- 
tive character. Thus, if our own system were 
truly descriptive, we should not speak of a grand- 
father or uncle, but should always distinguish 
between the father’s father and the mother’s 
father, and between the father’s brother, the 
mother’s brother, the husband of the father’s 
sister, and the husband of the mother’s sister. 
Such descriptive nomenclature occurs in many 
European and in some African systems of relation- 
ship, and Morgan justified his inclusion of ^sterns 
like our own in the descriptive category by the 
assumption that they had formerly possessed a 
truly descriptive character. 

j. The classificatory systera.—As already in- 
dicated, the special feature of this system is the 
application of its terms to large groups of persons 
80 that in its most complete form no ringle term 


can be used as the means of distinguishing an 
individual. Thus, the term ‘brother ’is not only 
used for sons of the same father and mother, hut is 
also applied to all the sons of the father’s brothers 
and of the mother’s sisters, the terms ‘brother’ 
and ‘ sister ’ in these latter cases being used in a 
similar wide sense. In otlier varieties of the 
classificatory system, the term is used oven more 
widely for all the sons of the father’s sisters and 
of the mother’s brothers, ‘brotiier’ and ‘sister’ 
being used in a similar wide sense. Bimilarly, the 
term applied to the father is also used of all the 
brothers of the father and of all the husbands of 
the mother’s sister, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ being 
again used in the classificatory sense. One result 
of this usage — one wliicli is a potent source of 
misunderstanding and perplexity — is that the 
language of a people who follow the classificatory 
system possesses no cq^uivalents for our European 
terms of relationship, so that an accurate trans- 
lation of those terms is impossible. Similarly, 
European languages have no equivalents for the 
terms of a classificatory system. It is, therefore, 
necessary to state at the outset that, when an 
Eni^Ush term of relationship is used in this article, 
it is to be taken in its usual English meaning 
except when definitely stated to he used in a 
classificatory sense. 

There are several classes of terms of relationship. 
In the case of certain relatives, and especially the 
father and mother, it is often the case that one 
term is used when addressing such a relative, and 
another term when speaking of him or her to 
others. The terms used in address correspond to 
our familiar terms, such as ‘Papa’ or ‘Baddy,’ 
but the distinction between the two kinds of term 
in classificatory systems is much more rigorous 
than we are accustomed to. 

Another variant is found in some places where 
terms of relationship are used in a collective or 
reciprocal sense. Thus, a Fijian highlander will 
address his father’s father as tai^ but, when speak- 
ing of himself and his father as a social group, he 
will say that they are veitumhinij using a word 
tumhuy which in other parts of Fiji is a term by 
which a grandfather is addressed. 

A feature very widely present in classificatory 
systems is a peculiar reciprocity in the use of 
terms of relationship, which suggests that thej 
denote relationships rather than relatives. This 
reciprocal usage, which among ourselves is limited 
to relatives of the same generation, such as brother, 
sister, and cousin, occurs uetween persons of different 
generations in the classificatory system, so that a 
man and his mother’s brother or a man and his 
grandchild may use only one term between them j 
there may be only one term for the relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son, or for 
that between father’s father and son’s son. A 
similar usage occurs between husband and wife so 
that there is only one in place of our two terms. 
It is as if the word ‘spouse ’were the only term 
in the English language for the partners in a 
marriage. 

It is probably a variation of this principle of 
reciprocity that is seen in a very peculiar and 
characteristic mode of terminology for brothers 
and sisters. In most classificatory systems, two 
brothers use one tmrm, two sisters the same or 
another often closely related term, while a brother 
and sister use a wholly different term. A similar 
custom is general in the nomenclature for brothers- 
and sisters-in-law j two men use one term, two 
sisters the same or a different term, while a man 
and woman tme sriE another term or other terms. 
This feature also characterim the nomenoiature 
for cross-cousins in some Fijian systems. Looked 
at from another point of view, this obaraoter- 
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isfcic of cltassificatory systems means that the use 
of a term of relationship does not depend merely, 
as it does 'vvith us, on the sex of the person 
addressed, but also on that of the speaker. Thus 
a man may use one term for his sister and a 
woman another ; similarly, a man may use one 
term for his sister’s son and a woman a quite 
different term for hers, and men and women may 
use different terms for their grandchildren. In 
some cases, even, a father and mother may use 
different terms for their child. 

Another feature which is very general in classi- 
ficatory systems is the use of different terms for 
certain relatives according to age. This is especi- 
ally frequent in the case of the relationships 
between brothers and between sisters, while 
frequently the brothers of the father, and less 
frequently the sisters of the mother, are denoted 
differently according as they are older or younger 
than the father or mother. This practice occurs 
only very rarely, if at all, in the case of the 
relationship between brother and sister, and is 
very exceptional in the case of the mother’s 
brothers or the father’s sisters. Thus, systems 
are very frequent in which there is a term for 
elder brother (man speaking) and elder sister 
(woman speaking) ; another for younger brother 
(man speaking) and younger sister (woman speak- 
ing), but only one reciprocal term is used both for 
brother (woman speaking) and for sister (man 
speaking), irrespective of age. 

Two varieties of this practice occur : in some 
cases the usage is determined by the relative ages 
of those who use the terms, while in other cases it 
is determined by the ages of the children of some 
more or less distant ancestor. In the latter case, 
a man will address a relative as elder if the latter 
belongs to an elder branch of his pedigree, even if 
he (the speaker) is the older in years. These 
usages may be distinguished as dependent on age 
and seniority respectively. 

Still another feature very general in classiiicatory 
systems is the presence of a rigorous distinction 
between relatives through father and mother. This 
is especially frequent in the case of those whom we 
call uncles and aunts, and less frequently applies 
also to grandparents and grandchildren. 

One result of these various peculiarities of the 
classificatory system is that it usually possesses 
a far richer terminology than exists among our- 
selves or other European peoples. Thus, even 
without distinctions according to age, it is 
theoretically possible to have sixteen different 
terms for the afferent varieties of the grandparent- 
grandchild relationship; two each for father’s 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother, one term of each pair being used 
by the grandson and the other by the grand- 
daughter ; and, similarly, two terms each for son’s 
son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s 
daughter, one term of each pair being used by the 
grandfather and the other by the grandmother. 
There is no known system of relationship in 
which all these sixteen possible terms are present, 
but in some Fijian systems as many as eight 
of them are in use, the absent terms being 
those which depend on the difference in sex of the 
grandchildren. 

The richness of terminology of classificatory 
systems may also be increasea by the presence of 
terms for relationships for which we have no 
special designation. Thus it is common to find 
special terms used beween men who have married 
sisters or between women who have married 
brothers, and special terms may also be used 
between the parents, or even between the grand- 
parents, of a marri^ couple, marriage between 
two persons thus setting up a.xelationfihip between 


their parents or their grandparents which is of 
sufficient social importance to lead to the use of a 
special term. 

If the principle of reciprocity is in full action, 
so that two persons of different generations use 
only one term for each other, the number oi 
terms will be diminished ; but, even so, most classi- 
ficatory systems are very rich in terminology. 

It is also common in the classificatory system to 
find relatives classed together whom we distinguish. 
Some of these classifications, such as the father’s 
brother with the father or the mother’s sister 
with the mother, are due to the working of the 
classificatory principle, and are found in nearly all 
classificatory systems, hut there are others which 
occur only here and there. Thus, the mother’s 
brother is frequently denoted by the same term as 
the father-in-law and the fathers sister’s husband, 
or the father’s father may be classed with an elder 
brother, or the father’s sister’s son with the father. 
Most of these correspondences in nomenclature can 
be sho'svn to be due to special forms of marriage, 
and will be considered more fully in the various 
sections of art. Marriage j all that need be noted 
here is that features of this kind introduce an 
element of complexity into classificatory systems of 
relationship which combines with their variations 
in richness of nomenclature to give these systems 
an immensely greater variety than is found in 
European systems. This variety is so great, and 
there are so many gradations, that any systematic 
grouping of classificatory systems is far from easy ; 
but certain main distinctions are possible. 

2 . Varieties of the classificatory system. --In 
his great work on the of Consanguinity 

and Affinity of the Human Family ^ Morgan con- 
sidered three main varieties of the classificatory 
system — the Ganowanian system found in N. 
America, the Turanian in Asia and some parts of 
Oceania, and the Malayan in Pol3Tiesia — but the 
Ganowanian and Turanian systems were found bo 
he so similar that he regarded them as forming 
one variety, the Malayan forming another. Though 
the name was badly chosen, the Malayan system 
has much right to he regarded as a special variety. 
Morgan drew Ms chief example from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and hence we may call it the Hawaiian 
system. It occurs also among the Maoris of New 
Zealand and probably in other parts of Polynesia. 
It is a ve^ simple system, in which the classi- 
ficatory principle is carried to an extreme degree, 
so that all relatives of the same generation are 
classed with brothers or sisters, all of the previous 
generation with the father and mother, and of the 
generation before that with the grandparents, so 
that in the Hawaiian Islands, excluding relatives 
by marriage, there are only fifteen terms of re- 
lationship altogether. 

There is, however, no hard and fast line between 
this ^stem and the more usual forms of the 
classificatory system. Thus the system of Eddy- 
stone Island in the British Solomons differs only 
in the fact that, while all relatives of the genera- 
tion older than the speaker are classed ^Ylth the 
father or mother, one relative in the generation 
following the speaker, viz. the sister’s son, is 
distinguished from the rest, 

A more definite principle of clasdfication can he 
based upon the special features derived from 
different forms of marriage. Thus, the cross- 
cousin marriage (see Marriage) produces a 
number of special features wMch enable the system 
of a place where this marriage is practised to he 
recognized at a glance. Similarly, other special 
forms of system dependent on forms of marriage 
can be distingmshea, though numerous gradations 
are possible owing to the fact that the special 
feertures dependent upon a form of marriage often 
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persist after the marriage has ceased to be prac- 
tised, and their disappearance may be so gradual 
that no line can be drawn between a system 
dependent on a given form of marriage and one in 
which the evidence for such dependence is definitely 
absent. Again, systems of relationship may depend 
on more than one form of marriage, such systems 
being, as a rule, very complex. 

If special varieties of the classificatory system 
are thus dependent on social institutions such as 
marriage, the question arises whether its general 
character has not been determined by some form 
of social organization, and there can he little doubt 
that it has been derived from the clan. Wherever 
the clan exists, classificatory terms of relationship 
are used, and they are not only applied to persons 
with whom definite genealogical relationship can 
be traced, hut they are also used to denote member- 
ship of the clan- Thns, all the men of the clan of 
the speaker and of his own generation are classed 
in terminology with his brothers. If the clan is 
atrilineal, all men of the previous generation of 
is clan are classed with his father, and all of the 
succeeding generation with his sons. Similarly, 
all the men of his mother’s clan and of her 
generation are classed with his mother’s brother, 
and all the men of the siicceeding generation with 
his mother’s brother’s children. 

Moreover, most forms of tlie classificatory system 
possess certain features which suggest that they 
may have arisen out of that special form of tlie 
clan system which may be called the dual organ- 
ization, in which a tribe or other community con- 
sists of two exogamous moieties. The children of 
the father’s brothers and of the mother’s sisters are 
classed with brothers and sisters, while the children 
of mother’s brothers and of father’s sisters are 
classed together, but distinguished from brothers 
and sisters ; this is a mode of classification which 
would he the natural result of the dual organiza- 
tion. If the term ‘classificatory’ is regarded as 
nnsatisfactoxy, one would he justified in speaking 
of the group of systems to which this name is 
usually applied as ‘ clan systems.’ 

3. Morgan’s descriptive system.— The systems 
classed together by Morgan as descriptive show a 
number of varieties characterized by the different 
degrees in which the descriptive principle is in 
action. A fully descriptive system would contain 
a number of terms denoting single persons or very 
small groups of persons, and ali other relatives 
would oe named by combinations of these primary 
denotative terms. The Celtic and Esthonian 
systems appear to he examples of this descriptive 
usage, in which many relatives, including the grand- 
arents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are described 
y their relation to the father and mother. 

At the other end of the scale come such languages 
as English, which are completely devoid of any 
descriptive character, but consist exclusively of 
denotative and classificatory terms. 

An intermediate variety is found among the 
peoples who speak Arabic, in which there are 
simple denotative terms for the grandparents and 
for the brothers and sisters of father and mother, 
while the wives and children of the latter are 
indicated by descriptive terms j thns, the mother’s 
brother being MiU, the mother’s brother’s wife is 
marat hMl, his son ihn khdl, and his daughter 
hint kML 

Morgan classed such systems as our own with 
the descriptive variety, because he inferred that 
they had once had this character. It is, however, 
far from satisfactory to class together systems 
which differ so widely from one another. In spite 
of the objection that all terms of relationship axe 
in one sense denotative, such systems as our own 
might be classed togewer as * denotative,’ wliile 


the term ‘ descriptive’ might he reserved for those 
systems in which description is prominent. These 
different systems might also he named by means 
of the forms of social structure from which they 
are derived. Our own system and those of most 
Teutonic and llomanee languages contain a number 
of terms which can be used of one poi^son and of 
one person only, and the persona thus definitely 
indicated arc the members of the family (a social 
group consisting of a man, his wife, and their 
chikfren).^ The more remote from the family 
the relationshijj is, the less definite bectomes the 
nomenclature. Such systems are clearly founded 
on the social institution of the family. It is only 
for those persons wlio form part of the family tliat 
an exact system of nomenclature is necessary. 
Such systems might appropriately be called 
‘family’ systems. 

Such a system as that of the Arabic language, 
on the other hand, shows the past or present exist- 
ence of a state of society in which some special 
motive exists for the clear distinction of brothers 
and sisters of the father and mother as well as 
of their wives and children. Such scjcial motives 
are to he found in some form of tlie kindred or ex- 
tended family, and it has been suggested ^ that these 
systems might be called ‘ kindred’ systimis. 

It is an interesting illustration 01 the neglect of 
the subject of relationship by sociologists that only 
recently has any attempt been made to use European 
systems of relationships as instruments for the study 
of social organization. When the lesson taught by 
the study of the classificatory system has been 
learnt, much light will be thrown on the nature of 
Indogerraanic and Semitic social organization by 
means of the terminology of relationsliip, 

4. Geographical distribution of relationship- 
^sterns.— {!) -Most of the Komance and 

Teutonic languages possess systems of relationship 
in which denotative terms are prominent and from 
which descriptive terns are absent. The systems 
of these peoples are of a simple character, possess- 
ing relatively few terms ; only in French i» there 
any sign of distinctions according to age. In 
the past, however, European languages were richer 
in nomenclature, Anglo-Saxon, Middle High Ger- 
man, and Latin distinguishing the brothers and 
sisters of the father from those of the mother- 
relatives now classed together. The Latin system 
was an extremely definite example of a denotative 
or family system, but it is possible that it was 
largely a legal product, and that a less strictly 
scientific nomenclature was in use among the 
people. The Celtic languages present hi^ de- 
velopment of the descriptive principle, and this 
principle also shows itself to some extent in the 
Scandinavian languages. 

Slavic systems of relationship are in the main 
denotative, but some of them present features of a 
classificatory kind. Thns, in Bulgaria the father’s 
brother’s son is called otchkAa wat^ or * brother 
through the paternal uncle,’ being thus classed 
witli, and at the same time distinguished from, a 
brother. Similarly, in Poland cousins are classed 
with brothers or sisters, hut distinguished by terms 
referring to their relationship through an uncle or 
aunt. In Poland also the grandfather’s brothers 
may he classed with the grandfather, and the terms 
used for tlie father’s mother’s brothers are also 
^plied to the cousins of the father or mother. 
These features sugg^t that Slavic systems are 
not very far removed from a classificatory form, 
that they are clas^ficatory systems in which 
special denotative terms have come into use for 
toe brothers and sisters of father or mother, but 
their children still ^ow by their nomenclature that 
they were once definitely classed with brothers and 
1 Kin^%p Sodal OrganimHm, p. SO. 
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sisters. In this connexion it is interesting that 
some Slavic systems, such as the Bulgarian, 
show the distinction between elder and younger 
brothers which is so characteristic of the classifi- 
catory system ; thus, in Bulgaria there are special 
terms for the younger hrother and younger sister 
of the husband. 

The Magyar system has many features which 
distinguish it in a striking manner from other 
European s;^steias, and shows many points of 
similarity with certain systems of N. America, 
and possibly also with those of northern Asia. 
Especially striking in this respect is the presence 
of definite terms for elder and younger brother and 
for elder and younger sister, and the classifica- 
tion of uncles and aunts with elder brothers and 
sisters. Another feature of interest is the wide 
use of a term unoko ^ in the designation of cousins 
and uncles, which seems to show the existence of a 
mode of social grouping in which descendants of a 
grandparent are classed together. 

The Finnish system differs much less from Indo- 
germanic systems, and the linguistic character of 
some of the terms suggests that this is the result 
of modification produced through the present en- 
vironment of the people. According to the list 
furnished to Morgan, the Esthonian system is 
characterized by a very high degree of develop- 
ment of the descriptive principle. 

The Turkish system resembles the Magyar to 
some extent, the differences being probably due to 
Arabic influences. 

The Basq^ue language preserves the use of a single 
reciprocal term between brother and sister, a feature 
so characteristic of the classificatory system as to 
suggest that the whole system must once have had 
this character. 

(2) A/nca.— Most of the peoples of the northern 
part of this continent have been influenced by the 
Arabic system, the special features of which have 
already been described. Closely similar systems 
are found among the Shilluks, JOinkas, and other 
Nilotic peoples. These systems are likewise ehar- 
acterized by the use of special distinctions for 
half-brothers and sisters, arising out of the practice 
of polygyny. This feature is also present in the 
syi^ms of the Bantu peoples, which differ, how- 
ever, from the Nilotic systems in being definite 
examples of the classificatory principle ^Yith com- 
plexities dependent on certain forms of marriage.^ 
In W. Africa, on the other hand, the available 
evidence points to the absence of the classificatory 
system, its mode of nomenclature being largely 
descriptive,® 

(3) Astct.— Some of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey 
appear to use systems of relationship of the same 
kind as the Turks and Magyars, with decided 
traces of Arabic influence, while the Armenian 
system is descriptive. 

The systems of northern Asia are definitely of a 
classificatory kind, approaching the Hawaiian type 
in the north-eastern part of the continent. The 
system of the Tungus classes the elder brothers of 
a man with his father's y onnger brothers — a feature 
similar to those characteristic of the Magyar 
system. 

The Persian system is largely descriptive, and 
the use of terms borrowed from Arabic for uncles 
and aunts suggests that these relatives had origin- 

1 The present writer Is indebted for hia knowledge of this 
term to Mrs. Singer and Mr. L. K. Kiss. It is remarkable that 
none of the terms in which this word occurs were included by 
Paul Hunfalvy in the list which he drew up for Morgan. 

3 See esp, J. Boacoe, Th$ Sagmday London, 1911, p. 128 ; and 
H. A. Jnnod, Th& Life of a SffuAh African Neuch4tel, 
1912-13, 1. 2X7. 

3 N. W, Thomas, Anthropolo^oal Heport on the Mo-ipmhvng 
Peoples of London, 1910, pt i p. 112, and Anthfo- 

pologteal Report on ^the Ibo-speaMng PeopUi of Nig&ria. do, 
1918, pt. i. p. 71 ^ 


ally no distinctive terms; but this would leave open 
the question whether the previous nomenclature 
was classificatory or descriptive. 

All the Dravxdian languages, and probably most 
of the other languages spoken in India at the present 
time, use the classificatory system, but this appears 
to have been absent from Sanskrit, which had to 
some extent a descriptive character. 

The systems of the Burmese and Karens are not 
only definitely classilicatory, but they show an 
extreme development of the classificatory principle 
which brings them very near to the Hawaiian 
form. 

The Chinese system resembles those of Burma in 
its highly developed classificatory character, but 
with the important difference that in any one class, 
such as ‘brother,* a number of distinctions are 
made according to the line of descent to which a 
relative belongs. The Chinese system has carried 
out the method of classification on special lines, and 
may be regarded as a highly specialized variety of 
the Hawaiian form of classificatory system. The 
Japanese use a classificatory system approaching 
the Hawaiian type, but, in place of the further 
development of the classificatory character which 
has taken place among the Chinese, there appears 
to be a movement in the denotative direction. 
Little is known of the nomenclature of relation- 
ship of the Malays or of other peoples of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

(4) Oceania , — ^In New Guinea and Melanesia the 
classificatory principle is universal. Their systems 
show very great variety, due partly to different 
degrees of simplification in the direction of the 
Hawaiian form, partly to the influence of numerous 
peculiar forms of maniage. 

Most Polynesian systems are of the Hawaiian 
type ; but some, such as the systems of Tonga and 
Tukopia, show forms intermediate between the 
Hawaiian and the more usual forms of the classifi- 
catory system. 

(6) Amir alia . — ^The systems of this continent 
are classificatory, and are characterized by great 
richness of nomenclature, but by few of the com- 
plexities which are so general in Melanesia. The 
relationship of Australia is closely connected with 
the elaborate system of social groups known as 
matrimonial classes, which seem to be only sys- 
tematizations of the classificatory system. They 
seem to form a highly specialized mode of putting 
the classificatory principle into action in the 
regulation of marriage.^ 

(6) America, — Chiefly through the work of 
Morgan we have a larger collection of material 
from N. America than from any other part of 
the world, and with one exception all the recorded 
systems are definitely classificatory, with aU the 
main features, including the distinction of age, 
well developed. These systems axe subject to 
much variation, depending partly on the occur- 
rence of changes in the direction of the Hawaiian 
system, partly on the classing together of certain 
relatives, probably as the result of certain ancient 
forms of marriage. At present, however, this 
subject has received so little attention that these 
features may be found to depend on social condi- 
tions different from those which have determined 
similar features elsewhere. There seems to be 
a tendency in N, America to class together rela- 
tives of dmerent generations if of one clan, and it 
is possible that this may explain certain features 
which elsewhere depend on forms of marriage. 

The single exception to the subjection to the 
classificatory principle is formed by the Eskimos, 
whose syst^ is chiefly denotative and descriptive. 
The brothers and sisters of the grandparents are 
classed with the grandparents, and the children of 
1 A. E, Brown, JRAX xlifi. £1918] 143 
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cousins with nephews and nieces, and on those 
grounds Morgan assigned the Eskimo system to 
the classificatory category ; but it is less elassiii- 
catory than such European systems as the Bul- 
garip^ and Magyar, which it resembles in the use 
of distinctions for age. Like these systems, it has 
classificatory features which point to its liaving 
once been a classilicatory system which has now 
been greatly modified in the denotative and de- 
scriptive directions. 

At present we have no exact knowledge of the 
system of relationship of any S. American people. 

III. Social functions of relationship,^ 
These may be grouped under three heads : duties, 
privileges, and pstrictions. ^ An examination of 
the social functions of relationship shows that a 
given relative^ may be subject to an obligation to 
perform certain social actions, or may be allowed 
to perform certain actions which are not permitted 
to others, or may not be permitted to perform 
actions which are allowed to others. 

The very iniportant place which these functions 
of relationship take in the culture of many peoples 
may be illustrated by contrasting them with similar 
functions found among ourselves. In our own 
society it is the duty of a father to provide for 
his child up to a certain age, but it is very difficult 
to state in any exact way the social actions which 
are included under the term * provide.* The duties 
of a father may be put under two heads : Ms legal 
obligations, and those which devolve upon him by 
custom, the latter difering greatly in different 
ranks of society. The duties of a child towards 
Ms father are even less definite and obligatory, 
and, when we pass to more distant relatives, their 
social functions become so indefinite that they 
can hardly be said to exist. Many may regard 
it as a duty to help all those related to them- 
selves by the exercise of social interest, if not in 
a more material way, but such duties are in no 
way obligatory, and are not even sufficiently 
habitual among all classes to allow them to be 
described and classified. If we study the past of 
our own society, however, we find that the social 
duties of relatives have been mnch more definite, 
the^ best known of these duties being that of 
assisting in the payment of wer^eld^ or blood- 
money, the proportions of this payment due from 
relatives of different kinds being very strictly 
regulated. 

In other European countries the duties of rela- 
tives are more definite and more strictly regulated 
than in England, one such function in France, 
for instance, being that of taking part in a family 
council. 

Among such peoples as the Hindus and Chinese 
the social functions associated with relationship 
are very definite and strictly regulated, this regula- 
tion hemg especially obvious in those cases in which 
social institutions, such as marriage, are associated 
with much ceremonial. 

It is, however, when we pass to peoples of ruder 
culture that the social functions of relationship 
reach their highest degree of definiteness and 
strictness of regulation, and among these peoples 
definite duties, privileges, and restrictions are not 
limited to the parents or other near rriatives, but 
are present, and may even be more numerous and 
definite, in the case of other relatives, such as the 
husband of the father’s sister or the son of the 
motheris brother. Sometimes the duties and privi- 
leges associated with relationship seem to have 
become the basis of important social institutions.^ 

Before considering these social functions in 
detail, we may point out the definite relation be- 
tween the presence of social funorions and the 
terminology of relationship. In such a region as 
I See A . M . JRAIim, lOXff ., 109 IT , 
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Oceania, there is a definite correlation between 
the presence of special terms for relatives and 
social functions. It is only when such a relative 
as the mother’s brother or the father of the son’s 
wife has definite social functions that a special 
term is applied to him, distinguishing him from 
other relatives. There is reason to believe that 
one relative is distinguished from another in 
nomenclature only if his social functions produce 
a need for this distinction. At jjrcjsent we have 
little^ information about the social functions of 
relationship in other parts of the world, but the 
rule which holds good of Oceania will probably 
be found to be of general application. 

^ I. Parents and children.—In general, we have 
little delinite knowledge concerning the sotdal 
regulations connected with parent and child. 
Among peoples who use the classificatory system 
these relatives do not appear to be subject to such 
clear-cut regulations as occur with other relation- 
ships. It is possible, however, that this may be 
due only to lack of interest in this relationship 
on the part of the collector of ethnographical data. 
The presence of special regulations connected with 
such relatives os the mother’s brother or the mother- 
in-law is apt to attract the attention of the investi- 
gator and lead him to neglect the more homely 
relationship of parent and child. Kevertheless, 
there is a certain amount of evidence derived from 
the comparison of the duties of parents with those 
of other mlatives. In general, it would seem that 
the relations between parents and children associ- 
ated with the classificatory system are much like 
those which exist among ourselves. The father 
and mother provide for the child, feed, clothe, and 
train him, while the child obeys his parents and 
assists them in their occupations. There are, 
however, definite exceptions. Thus, among many 
peoples, while the duty of obedience to the father 
may exist, it is nevertheless a matter of explicit 
social regulation that this duty is less obligatory 
than in the case of other relatives, such as the 
mother’s brother. Disobedience to the father is 
explicitly recognized as a privilege, and may per- 
haps even be an obligation. Similarly, there may 
he definite restrictions on the conduct of father 
and child, as in the Banks Islands, where a father 
and son should not eat together. The social func- 
tions of the mother must also be judged chiefly 
by the exceptions. In some societies tlie duty of 
suckling is not confined to the mother, hut other 
women have a right to share in tliis function, 
and cases are known in which a child is definitely 
removed from all social contact with the mother 
at a certain age, sometimes as early as three 
years. In general, however, it would seem that 
the social relations existing between parents and 
children among peoples who use the ciassifioatory 
system difier butlittie from those customary among 
ourselves. 

2. Brother and sister. — Here, as in the case of 
parents and children, we have little knowledge 
concerning social functions except in those cases 
where there are definite restncfciona. In some 
societies the restrictions between brother and 
sister are of the most rigorous kind, being examples 
of the custom usually known as * avoidance* (see 
below). In several parts of Melanesia a brother 
and sister are not allowed to speak to one another 
or even see one another, and this avoidance may 
be so strict that it continues after death, a man not 
being allowed to enter a house in which his dead 
sister is lying. Avoidance between brothers is not 
known to occur in any pronounced form, but in 
Lepem’ Island in the Hew Hebrides a man may 
not laugh in the presence of his brother, and this 
practice is probably to be aiwoiated with the 
custom of avoidance. 
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3. Mothcr^s brother and sister^s son. — Special 
onatoms associated with this relationship are very 
frequent among those who use the classificatory 
system, and the importance of the distinction of 
the mother’s brother from the father’s brother is 
sho’vvn by the fact that such special functions are 
quite unknown in connexion with the latter re- 
lative. 

Among many peoples who use the classificatory 
system the mothex^B brother is definitely respon- 
sible for the welfare of the child, for his upbringing 
and training for adult life. He may take the 
chief place, or at any rate a more important place 
than the father, in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany social events, such as naming, the assumption 
of the first clothing, circumcision, initiation, and 
marriage. The duty of obedience to the mother’s 
brother may be so strict that a hoy will at once 
respond to any command, however contrary to his 
own wishes. A man and his sister’s son often share 
their property in common, and there is little doubt, 
even if the practice no longer occurs, that in 
Melanesia they once had their wives in common. 

In other cases a man’s sister’s son has the right 
to use, or even to take for his own use, any of the 
possessions of his uncle. This right has reached 
its highest development in Fiji, where the rights of 
the sister’s son, ovvasu, of a chief over the property 
of his uncle extend to the property ol all the 
subjects of his uncle, so that the vam of a chief is 
able to take for his own use any of the property, 
as well as the women, of the district over which his 
uncle rules. 

The close relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother is natural in a state of mother-right, in which 
these persons necessarily belong to the same social 
group. The relation is often found, however, in 
combination with patrilineal institutions, in which 
oases it is probably a survival of an older matri- 
lineal condition (see Mother-bight), In other 
cases the special position of the mother’s brother 
may be the result of other social institutions (see 
Marriage), 

4. Mother’s brother’s wife,~~Sometimes there axe 
definite privileges or restrictions on conduct in con- 
nexion with this relative, but these are usually the 
result of her position as a potential wife (see 
Mareiagb). 

5. Father’s sister. — ^Special privileges in con- 
nexion with this relative have been recorded only 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, and India, but probably 
occur elsewhere. In Melanesia this relative is 
especially honoured, but with this honour rules 
of avoidance are sometimes associated, while the 
relationship resembles that between a man and 
his mother’s brother in that to some extent a 
woman and her brother’s child have their property 
in common. In India this relative is important 
chiefly in marriage ceremonial (see Marriage). 

6. Father’s sister’s husband.— Special conduct 
towards this relative has been recorded only from 
Melanesia, where it forms an extreme example of 
the joking relation (see below), a man being the 
natural butt for the wit and practical jokes of his 
wife’s brother’s son. 

7. Cousins.— Buies of conduct between cousins 
are best known in the case of those, often called 
cross-cousins, who are the children of brother and 
sister. Where special rules of conduct exist be- 
tween those of different sex, they are usually the 
outcome of the potential relationship of husband 
and wife. 

8 . Grandparcntsandgrandchildren.— Sometimes 
the paudfather has a special position of authority, 
while in other cases definite ceremonial duties m 
connexion with his grandchild may be asrigned to 
him. 

For relarives by marring see 


9. Avoidance. — Many of the restrictions on the 
conduct of relatives have in common the feature 
that relatives avoid one another or avoid certain 
modes of conduct, and these restrictions are often 
grouped together as customs of avoidance. These 
customs have attracted especial attention from 
anthropologists in the case of relatives by marriage, 
and will be again considered in the art. Marriage, 
but their general character may be discussed here. 

They are very various in kind. In the most 
extreme cases relatives must never be in the 
presence of one another. The avoidance may be 
so strict that a person who has to avoid a relative 
will not even enter a village where this relative 
is living, and in the extreme case of Lepers’ Island 
in Melanesia the avoidance between brother and 
sister persists after death. In other cases the 
avoidance is less absolute, A person may leave 
a house into which a relative enters, or, if relatives 
who should avoid one another meet, they may get 
out of each other’s way sufficiently to ensure that 
they do not touch one another, or they may pass 
with averted eyes. 

Sometimes avoidance includes the total prohibi- 
tion of speech, or relatives may speak to one 
another only so long as they do not see one 
another. In other cases, relatives may speak to 
one another at a distance, or conversation may be 
limited to strict matters of business, and it is only 
familiar conversation that is disallowed. Another 
manifestation of avoidance is that relatives may 
not use certain words or expressions when speaking 
to one another. 

A custom which seems to he related to these 
customs of avoidance is the prohibition of the 
personal name, not only when relatives speak to 
one another, but when one speaks of the other in 
his absence. This prohibition applies not only 
to relatives who avoid one another, but often to 
a much wider circle of relatives. In other cases, 
the avoidance may apply only to special acts, e.y., 
touching the head, taking a load from another, or 
approaching a relative when he is sitting. 

Customs of avoidance are more frequent, and 
usually more strict and elaborate, between per- 
sons of different sex than between those of the 
same sex, and it is certain that they are often 
associated with the idea that sexual relations 
between those who avoid one another are liable to 
take place. In some parts of Melanesia certain 
relatives of different sex will practise avoidance 
only so long as sexual relations have not taken 
place between them, and the practice of, or failure 
to practise, avoidance will be a sign to all of the 
nature of the relations existing between the per- 
sons in question. This association of avoidance 
with the possibility of sexual relations seems to 
be especially definite in the case of relatives by 
marriage, but there is little doubt that the associa- 
tion is also present in connexion with the avoid- 
ance between brother and sister, and that, where 
this avoidance is present, sexual relations between 
brother and sister are recognized as liable to occur. 
It would seem as if one of the functions of customs 
of avoidance is to ensure that sexual relations 
shall not occur between certain relatives. The 
presence of these regulations in connexion with 
certain relatives and not with others shows that a 
tendency towards sexual relations is present in the 
one case and not in the other. They suggest that 
the relations now so strictly forbidden that the 
persons concerned are not even allowed to see or 
speak to one another must once have occurred 
frequently, if not habitually and as an organized 
practice, between those who now avoid one an- 
other, The fact that similar avoidances exist 
between persons of the same sex shows, however, 
l^at the prohibition of sexual relations is not the 
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only factor in the production and maintenance of 
these customs. In Melanesia the avoidance be- 
tween male relatives is less pronounced than 
between relatives of ditferent sex, and usually 
applies only to such actions as one approaching 
when the other is sitting down, or one taking a 
load from the shoulder of the other. There is 
much reason to believe that these customs are the 
result of social relations arising out of the inter- 
action and fusion of peoples. 

10 . Privileg’ed familiarity,— In Melanesia cus- 
toms exist which seem to be the converse of those 
of avoidance. Customs of avoidance prohibit any 
kind of familiarity between certain relatives, while 
the customs now to be considered enjoin such 
familiarity and make it a regular and habitual 
feature or conduct. In the Banks Islands, for 
instance, the relation of the custom to avoidance 
seems to be shown by the fact that one of the 
most frequent forms which avoidance takes is the 
prohibition of the custom of joking. In these | 
islands the highest development of such joking ' 
occurs in the case of the husband of the father’s 
sister. Whenever a person meets this relative, it 
is not merely his pnvilege, but it would seem 
almost his duty, to jeer at, insult, or play prac- 
tical jokes upon him. In the cases of other 
relatives, this mode of behaviour seems to be less 
habitual. It is possible in these islands to arrange 
relationships in a series, from the husband of the 
father 8 sister at one end to the wife’s mother at 
the other, in which there is a gradual transition 
from a condition in which joking is habitual to 
one in which not only is it absolutely forbidden, 
but the social relations are of a kind which remove 
all opportunity for its occurrence. 

The only other people among whom this organ- 
ized system of joking has been recorded are the 
Crow and Hidatsa Indians of N. America,^ but in 
their case it would appear that the privileged 
joking is practised between members of certain 
clans rather than between certain relatives. It is 
persons whose fathers belong to the same clan 
who are allowed to play practical jokes upon one 
another. 

See also INHEEITAKCB (Hebrew) and Inheett- 
ANCB (Teutonic). 

LiT»RA'nrRJ!.---L.«wis H. Morgan. System of ComanminUy 
and Affinity of the Human i?VimiZj/(SaiHhaonian Oontrioutiona 
to Knowledge, xvil, Washington, 1871), Ancient So&ietyt 
London, 1877 ; J. Kohler, Zur (Tiheitchichte der Bh% Stutt- 
gart, 1897: A. L. Kroeber, JRAI xxxix. [1909] 77fl. : J, G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, Psyche's 
Tmh\ do. 1918 (for avoidance) ; W. H, R, Rivers, Kimhip 
tmd Social Qrganisatim, do, 1914, Higt&ry of Melaneeian 
Society f Oambridge, 1914. W, H, R. ElYBRS. 

KINDNESS.— Etymology and The 

etymology of the word ‘ kindness ’ (connected with 
A,S, cynm or cunde^ 'natural’ or ‘in-born,’ O.E. 
^cyndnys, ‘generation/ ‘nation’? cf, Lat. genus) 
indicates the original meaning of the word as 
equivalent to ‘kinship,’ ‘near-relationship’ (see 
OmD, or the natural right or title derived 
from birth. Afterwards it came to be used of 
natural aptitude or inclination ; and, finally, of 
(1) the quality of being kind, and (2) kind feeling 
or affection, e.o., S. Johnson, Zlves of the English 
Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905, i, 89 (‘ Milton ’) : 
‘He left the university with no kindness for its 
institution’ (quoted in OED). The objective use 
of an act prompted by kind feeling {s.a,, ‘ a kind- 
ness’ or ^ Mndnesses^) easily followed from the 
above usages. In general, kindness, whether 
viewed as a subjective quality or as manifested 
objectively in outward behaviour, word, or act, 
carries with It varying shades of goodwill, whi<di 
may be expr^ed iu such tm;ms as friendliness, 

1 R. H. X»owle, Antf^opdhgieal Papers gf the Anwiem 
Miueum if Hatwrai 


mercifulness, generosity, thoughtfulness, and the 
like. It is opposed to the spirit of harshness, 
unrelenting anger, or hauteur, vengeance, callous- 
ness, etc. 

2 . Ethics, — As a manifestation under special 
conditions of a fully developed justice, or benevol- 
ence (S'.v.), or love {g.v,), the virtue (>f kindness 
occupies a high place in the ethical teaching of 
both OT and NT (see HDB, art. ‘ Kindness’), It 
is associated with the character of God in such 
passages as 1 S 2 B 2® 9^ Neh 9”, Ps 3Pb and 
Is 64®* where often used with the suggestion 
of hospitality, is applied to the dealings of God 
with men. Further, as connected with the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, it finds 
expression in Lk 15®®, Mt 5^, Ac 14^’. In the 
teaching of our Lord the spirit of kindness is in- 
culcated in various directions— c.y., as one with 
the forgiving disposition (Mt 18^®), as the love of 
enemies or persecutors (Mt 5^), as an exhibition 
of the law of mercy overriding legal enactment 
(Lk 13^® 14^'® [in relation to the Babbath]), as a 
tenderness towards little children or babes 
Lk 18^®), and in the ‘golden rule’ (Mt 7^®) as de- 
fining our general treatment of humanity. Bu(th 
paraldes as the Prodigal Bon, the Good Bamaritan, 
the Two Debtors, or Dives and Lazarus illustrate 
kindness in action. Similarly, it finds expression 
in apostolic ethics^ — e.g., Ho 12^®, I Go 13^— -and 
elsewhere, while it calls forth a whole grmip of 
beautiful words, like xpriardtris (lio 3^®, Gal 5®®, 
2 Co 6®, Col 3^®, Eph 2®, Tit <pi\avdp(oirla (Ac 
28®. Tit 3*), 6LUSe\<pia (Eo 12^^ I Th 4», Ho 13b 

1 P I®«, 2 P 1% Aya$mt}vri (Ho W\ Gal Eph 6®, 

2 Th the last of which difiers from its synonym 

Xpyi<rr^7}s in expressing a more active type of good- 
will, bonitas as compared with bmigmtas (R. C, 
Trench, Syn, of the NT^, London, 1880, p. 2311,, 
w^ho quotes Lightfoot on Gal 5®® to that efiect). 
We may add to the above list (Eo 12^> 

and f>tX6^€P05 (1 Ti 3®, Tit D, I P 4®) as indicating 
a form of kindness-hospitality to strangers — 
commended hy the apostles to the early Church, 

The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood may lead, 
as has frequently been noted, to a one-sided con- 
ception of God’s nature. God’s 4>i\avdpwrla is a 
I kindness that coexists with ‘wrath,’ the eternal 
hostility of perfect Holiness to evil. It is not to 
[ he interpreted as ‘ softness and sentimentalism.* 

‘The mere amiability o{ “le bon Dien” of much modern 
' opinion k but one step removed from the moral indifiference of 
Omar Khayyam’s “ Oood Fellow ’’‘(W. H. Moberly, in jPVunda- 
(ions, London, 1912, p. 279, referring to the Jtuhdiydt, Ixiv. : 

* He’s ft Good Fellow, and ’twill all bo well ’X 

The Christian conception of kindness marks 
a ^eat advance on Greek eUiics, Perhaps the 
hi^^t conception of benevolence is to be found in 
: Aristotla’e portraiture of the i\ev04pm, or liberal- 
minded man, in Me, Eth, iv. i. 16 f,, where never- 
I theless ‘we do not find a word about benevolence 
: or love to others as prompting acts of liberality’ 

! (A. Grant, The Ethics of ArutotU^, London, 1886,. 
ii. 60). The claims of others do not enter into 
I the acrivifcy of Aristotle’s virtuous man, for whom 
! * the first requisite to nobleness seems to be self- 
respect ’ (tA 59). Kxndn^, like carUas, begins at 
home — as a virtue of kinship. In general,, 

* one toufdi of nature makes the whole world kin *■ 
(Shakespeare, Ttoilus and Cressida, m. iii. 175) ? 
but it is in the family that the virtue of kindness 
finds its eai'lieat sphere of infiuence. The love 
of the mother for her cliild is the original ethical 
source of the law of kindness in human life. 

* Love for cididrea i» atwaye » piiKxr ead ttfcronf er thiag than 
lova betwe^ father and moUier’ (Hmiimoad, AiPimt cfMmh 
London, 1894, p. 

Drummond finds in th© struggle for the life of 
others the ethical principle which many observers 
sHminate from the cosmic process. The emea^neo 
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of affection or kindness from the circle of the 
home is due to the advance in ethical conception 
which accompanied the moral progress of mankind. 
It was seen that kindness narrowed to a circle 
might readily become a vice. 

‘Mollis ilia educafcio, quam indulgentiam vocamus, nervos 
omnes rt mentis et corporis franprit * (Quintilian, Imt, i. ii. 6), 
It may rightly he argued, as J. H, Muirhead has 
done 0Unients of Ethics^^ London, 1904, p. 199), 
that ‘love of humanity is the best guarantee 
against the exclusiveness which turns family 
affection into a vice,’ It is the function of ‘ justice 
touched with emotion ’ to extend the relationships 
of human beings from those of mere contract to 
actual friendship or love. As a disposition of the 
character or as a practical outcome of the humani- 
tarian spirit, kindness of temper, of speech, and of 
act is a potent civilizer of human intercourse. To 
it belong the ideas of courtesy, cheerfulness, good 
humour, and hospitality, the desire to make the 
best of all, irrespective of social status, to behave 
so as to cause people to feel at home in the society 
to which they belong or have been introduced, to 
diffuse the spirit of radiant goodwill and sympathy, 
and to practise all ‘the chivalries of the ’Christian 
gentleman.’ The full ethical history of kindness 
would deal with the various motives and sanctions 
l)y which a primitive sentiment developed into a 
duty which embraced the realm of human and 
animal life. In Christian ethics ‘ the cup of cold 
water’ (Mt 10 ^®) is the symbol of the everyday 
habit of charitableness, which is expressed with 
striking emphasis in contradistinction to the old 
law of revenge in the precept ‘ Give to him that 
asketh thee’ (Mt see C. Gore, Sermon on 

the Mount, London, 1890, cli. v.). Even quixotic 
kindness may on occasion he justified as a Christ- 
ian duty : the classic example is the bishop’s 
treatment of Jean Valjean m Les Miserahles^ 

‘ Indiscriminate charity ’ (see art. Charitv), on 
the other hand, is not Christian, inasmuch as it is 
a mere ‘indulgence of our feelings of compassion 
■with little trouble to ourselves and at the expense 
of society’ (Gore, loc, cit). Furthermore, the 
higher ethic demands a certain delicacy of method 
and manner in the doing of a kindness. 

The truly kind man 'knows for how much the manner, be- 
cause the heart itself, counts, in doing a kindness. He goes 
beyond most people In his care for all weakly creatures ; judg- 
ing, instinctively, that to be but sentient is to possess righti * 
(W. H. Pater, Marius th$ Epicurean*, London, 189S, ii. 7). 

If the kindness of the Christian ideal founds a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
it will likewise support a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and protest against 
unnecessary inhumanity in vivisection. Indeed, 
the rights of all dumb creatures to kind treatment, 
as passages quoted above show, is an integral 
feature or Christ’s teaching, besides being a certain 
corollary of His broad humanity. Browning is 
but expressing the Christian standpoint in this 
matter when he says ; 

‘ God made all the creatums and gave them our love and our 
fear. 

To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here * 

(Saul, vi.). 

3 . Psychology. — To the psychologist kindness 
is a subjective emotion owing its development 


and practical manifestations to the nature of the 
object or stimulus which acts on it. There is a 
difference of opinion among experts as to whether 
tender emotion is primary or othenvise ; but the 
former opinion is now more generally held. The 
maternal instinct which compels a mother to 
protect and cherish her child is common to the 
higher ranges of animal life, and was probably 
transferred to members of the other sex. Infanti- 
cide among savages might seem to negative this 
theory; but, in replying to this objection, W. 
Macliougall {Introduction to Social Fsycholog'if, 
London, 1912, p. 69) writes ; 

* There is no feature of savage life more nearly universal than 
the kindness and tenderness of savages, even of savage fathers, 
for their little children. All observers are agreed upon this 
point, I have many a time watched with interest a blood- 
thirsty head-hunter of Borneo spending a day at home tenderly 
nursing his infant iu his arms. And it is a rule, to which there 
are few exceptions among savage peoples, that an infant is only 
killed during the first few hours of its life. If the child is 
allowed to survive but a few days, then its life is safe ; the 
tender emotion baa been called out in fuller strength, and has 
begun to be organized into a sentiment of parental love that is 
too strong to be overcome by prudential or purely selfish con- 
siderations.’ 

The same writer combats Bain’s view that tender 
feeling is as purely self-seeking as any other 

E leasure, and pronounces it to be ‘ a gross libel on 
uman nature.’ The extensions of this primary 
impulse from the relationship of a mother and her 
child are almost endless, it has a marked asso- 
ciation with the emotion of pity on the one hand 
and moral indignation on the other, especially 
in relation to the sight of helpless suffering, the 
sounds or cries of pain or distress, and, imagina- 
tively, to the woes depicted in some moving 
romance. Here disgust or aversion caused by 
the sight of blood or wounds is overcome by the 
impulse of kindness, as in the case of the Good 
Samaritan. With the priest and Levite of the 
story, neither pity nor disgust ripens into the 
impulse to succour. Kindness is an element ‘ of 
the system of emotional dispositions that con- 
stitutes the sentiment of love ’ (MacBougall, op. dt . , 
p. 123). In its active manifestations it is really a 
complex emotional state. The germ is tender 
emotion, but tender emotion tinged wdth pity, 
moral indignation, or sympathetically induced 
pain or pleasure, as the case may be. That such 
emotions appear to be innate in some people is 
a matter of experience. Cf. the Scots proverb, 
* Kindness comes o’ will : it canna be coft ’ (bought). 
On the other hand, it is also a psycholo^cal law 
that reciprocation intensifies sentiment. Some 
instincts die for want of satisfaction ; ‘ the milk of 
human kindness’ tends to foster a corresponding 
impulse in those to whom it is imparted; cf. 
Sophocles, A^\ 522 i 

y^P ^<rriv ij tCktovot' m(. 

And ‘ kindness, nohler ever than revenge ’ 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, IV. iii. 130), is one 
of those altruistic impulses which bind the human 
family together and ennoble the social order. 

LmnATUBK. — In addition to the authorities quoted above, 
the following may be consulted: H. Sidgwick, Methods of 
Mhic^ London, 1901, bk. iii. ohs. iv^ viii. ; J. R* Seeley, 
Eeee jaiomois, do. 1876, ohs, xix., xx. ; F. G. Peabody, Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1901 ; J. Butler, 
Sermons, ed. J. H, Bernard, London, 1900, xi., xii, ‘Upon the 
Love of our Neighbour.* R, MARTIN POPE. 
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Introductory (A. E. CbAWLEY), p. 708. Iranian (L. 0. Casartelli), p. 721. 

Egyptian (G. Fouoabt), p. 711. Muslim (C. m Vaux), p. 723. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Peaeson), p. 715. Semitic (A. S. Tritton), p. 725. 

Indian (L. H. Geay>, p. 720. Teutonic and Litu-SIavic (0. Schrader), p. 728. 

KING (Introductory).— The title ‘ king ’ is diffi- oomplex; various lines of social evolution have 
cult to define, except in rather broad terms. The produced it at (Afferent times and in different 
history of the institution of * kmgship ’ is similarly ways. The following definition may be accepted 
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as applying to modem times ; * king’ is * the usual 
title* of the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
State, whose position is either purely hereditary, or 
hereditary under certain legal conditions, or, if elec- 
tive, is considered to give to the elected the same 
attributes and rank as those of a (purely or partly) 
hereditary ruler.’ ^ In English history the term 
* king ’ first appeared as the name of chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon kins. The O.E. cyning, cyng^ or 
cing seems to imply the ‘representative’ o‘f the 
cynn. Each tribe elected its cyning from a ‘royal ’ 
cynn. When Wessex rose to predominance in the 
10th cent., these tribal kings disappeared, and the 
Wessex king was the representative of the Angel- 
cynn. 

The Greek ftaariXeiis, the Latin rex^ the Persian 
shah, and the Hebrew present other aspects 
of the institution. The early Greek is an 
ethical rather than a political term. In ^aa-ikeijs 
and rex there are proofs of priestly office and sur- 
vivals of magical duties. The reasons for the 
abolition of the monarchy by the Komans remain j 
somewhat obscure. It is a remarkable fact that 
the term rex was practically a tabued word ever 
afterwards. To avoid it, tiie emperors adopted 
such designations as imperator ojxdjfrinceps. The 
Oriental ideas of a divine king, as exemplified by 
Persia, China, and Japan, hardly suffice to explain 
the horror of the Roman attitude. The religious 
aspect of kingship is to he seen in the Hebrew 
melek, 

I. Origins. — Anthropological research has lately 
revolutionized opinion as to the origin of kingly 
office. Without excluding the elements of leader- 
ship, organization, and generalship in war, J. G. 
Frazer has established by a long array of facts the 
theory that among primitive peoples it was the 
medicine-man, the shaman, or public magician 
who laid the foundations, at least in part, of the 
kingly office. 

‘ Beginning aa little more than a simple conjurer, the medicine- 
man or magician tends to blossom out into a full-blown god and 
king in one.' 2 

R. H, Codrington observes of the Melanesian 
political system : 

' The power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in 
their supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts 
with which they had intercourse. As this belief has failed, in 
the Banks' Islands for example some time ago, the position of a 
chief has tended to become obscure ; and as this belief is now 
being generally undermined a new kind of chief must needs 
arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin/ ^ 

Here the spiritual and temporal powers are com- 
bined in one person. In other cases there is a con- 
vergence of the two. 

Thus, in New Guinea, * chiefs have not necessarily super- 
natural powers, but a sorcerer is looked upon as a chier and 
in Matabele land the power of the witch doctors was as great as, 
If not greater than, the king's.® 

It is true, in a logical sense, that the dual rule of 
the pope and the emperor in medieval Europe is a 
case of division ; historically it was a case of acci- 
dental competition, the spiritual power aiming at 
political ascendancy. This result had been antici- 
pated in lower cultures. Centuries later in date, 
but ages earlier in evolution, the Pelew Islanders 
provide an instructive example. 

< In some of the islands the god [a man pOKsessed by a divinity] 
is political sovereign of the land ; and ... is raised to the same 
high rank, and rules, as god and king, over all tba other chiefs.’ ® 

Two psychological tendencies may be traced in 
these elemental ideas about the divine Mng or 
human god : a veneration for authority and a belief 
in magic. The intense feeling of loyalty shown by 


1 0JSD,s,v 

2 J* G» I^^er, Th$ Magio Art, London, 1911, i. 875. 

2 The MeUmeeians, Oxford, 1891, p. 46. 

* J. Chalmers, in JAI xxvii. (1897-081 384. 

SL. Decile, Three Veeers in Savage ASrim, London, 1898, 


p. 154. 

8 E^uaser, Jfo^ Art, i. 889, 
der Peiauer' in A, Bastian, A< 
* kimde, Berlin, 1888, IdOM. 


^ J. Kubary, *Dle Kelig 
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the Jacobites is a modern instance of the former 
tendency ; popular beliefs about the supernatural 
power of the pope and even the priest among 
Roman Catholic peasants are an instance of the 
latter. 

The Siamese language has no word ‘hy which 
any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described ; and tlie mission- 
aries, when they speak of God, are forced to use 
the native word for ‘ king.’^ ‘ In India every king 
is regarded as little sliort of a present god.’* 
Among the Battak of Sumatra there rules a king 
who is held to be a god.® The Sultan of Menang- 
kabau was worshipped similarly.'* In the South 
Sea region tlie same ideas prevailed. The king of 
Tahiti was identified with the gods of the land.® 

Frazer’s view has its most luminous illustration 
in the Malay beliefs collected by W. W. Skeat. 


‘The theory,’ he concludes, ‘ of the real divinity of a king is 
said to be held strongly in the Malay region. Not only is the 
king’s person considered sacred, but the sanctity of his body ia 
supposed to communicate itself to hia regalia and to slay those 
who break the royal taboos. Thus it is firmly believed that any- 
one who seriously ofiends the royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for a moment the chief objecjts of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of royalty, 
will be Mna daulat, that is, struck dead by a sort of electric 
discharge of that divine power which the Malays suppose to 
reside in the king's person and to which they give the iiame of 
daulat or sanctity. The regalia of every petty Malay state are 
believed to be endowed with siipernaturaf powers ; and wo are 
told that “the extraordinary strength of the Malay belief in the 
supernatural powers of the regalia of their sovereigns can only 
he thoroughly realised after a study of their romances, in which 
their kings are credited with all the attributes of inferior gods, 
whose birth, as indeed every subseciuent act of their after-life, 
is attended by the most amazing prodigies." Now it is highly 
significant that the Malay magician owns certain insignia whicn 
are said to be exactly analc^ous to the regalia of the divine king, 
and even bear the very same name. ... It seems, therefore, to 
be a probable Inference that in the Malay region the regalia of 
kings are only the conjuring apparatus of their predecessort 
the m^icians/ 8 


2. The supernatural aspect of kingship. — Turn- 
ing to speciaiaspectsof the curious personal influence 
which is the prototype of the divinity that ‘ doth 
hedge a king, and to some extent of his political 
power, we find the primitive king (or tribal or clan 
chief) to be very oiten not so much a representa- 
tive of his people as a puppet responsible for their 
welfare ana the course of nature determining it. 


* At Rome and in other cities of Latium there was a priest 
called the Sacrificial King or King of the Sacred Rites, and his 
wife bore the title of Queen of the Sacred Bites. In republican 
Athens the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen ; the functions of both were re- 
ligious. . . . Many other Greek democracies had titular kings, 
whose duties, so far as they are known, seem to have been 
priestly.* 2 

Again, Asia Minor in historical times was * the seat of various 
great religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred slaves, 
and ruled by pontiffs who wielded at oncse temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of mediroval Borne. Such priest-ridden 
dtlea were 55ela and Peselnus. Xeutonio kings, again, in the 
old heathen days seem to have stood In the^sltioa, and to 
have exercised the powers, of high prints. The Emperors of 
China offer public sacrifloes, the details of which are regulated 
by the ritual books. The Bung of Madagascar was high-priest 
of t^o realm.*® 


Such cases are complete prototypes of priestly 
rule as it has occurred iu Hebrew aud European 
society, but they derive from the exactly analogous 
authority of the savage sorcerer, who establishes 
an uuotiicial, but imperative, influeuce over native 
credulity. The fact is interesting that, where the 
ruler, either in primitive or in modem times, has 
not combined relimom duties wiHx political office, 
the creduions public have often treated him as a 
priest or a god. The fact indicates a more or less 

I E. Young, The Kingdom qf ihe TeUm MoU, I^ondon, 1898, 
p. 148. 

3 M. Monier-WiUianu, Meligivm Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1888, p, 8^. 

8 Tm^rijt voor Nedmirndsch IndU, iii (18701 289. 

4 w; Mw^ien, Sumatra », London, 1811, p. 876f. 

8 w. Baihf, Ptmw^n Me»mreh£ 9 % Lon^n, 18 S 8 -S 0 , iii. KB. 

8 Fraaer, Magio Art, L 898, 862. 

7/&.L44t 8jr&. t47f. 
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permanent association between authority and super- 
natural power in the popular mind. 

The primitive sorcerer and the primitive * king/ 
his successor, were associated with the regulation 
of natural forces and the course of the seasons. 
Terms equivalent to ‘god* or 'king* are regularly 
applied to the sorcerer of the seasons, just as his 
powers are demanded of the political ruler. Ke- 
sponsibility for the social welfare is balanced by 
social veneration. 

‘The king of Loango is honoured by his people “as though 
he were a god. . , . They believe tlmt he can Jet them have 
rain when he likes ; and once a year, in December, which Is the 
time they want rain, the people come to beg of him to grant it 
to them.” • 1 Among the Wanyoro of Central Africa, ‘ the great 
dispenser, he who has absolute and uncontrollable power over 
the rain, is the king ; but he can divide his power with other 
persons, so that the benefit may be distributed oyer various 
parts of the kingdom.’ The Barotae on the Zambesi believe 
‘that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms the 
Barotsa flock to the chief’s yard for protection from the light- 
ning. I have been greatly distressed at seeing them fall on 
their knees before the chief, entreating him to open, the water- 
pots of heaven and send rain upon their gardens. . . . The 
king’s servants declare themselves to be Invincible, because 
they are the servants of Clod {meaning the kingy^ Kajah 
Brooke, the English ruler and benefactor of Sarawak, was re- 
garded by his sufoiects as possessing magical powers for social 
welfare. * Once when a European remarked that the rice-crops 
of the Samban tribe were thin, the chief immediately replied 
that they could not be otherwise, since Kajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be induced 
to visit his tribe, and remove the sterility of their land.’® To 
<»me nearer home, * it was the belief among the ancient Irish 
that when their kings acted in conformity with the institutions 
of their ancestors, the seasons were favourable, and that the 
earth yielded its fruit in abundance; but when they violated 
these laws, that plague, fkmine, and inclemency of weather 
were the result/^ 


Th© last case, among others, indicates that a 
social inertia has its effect in producing such de- 
pendence upon responsible persons. It is so in the 
relations of people and pnest, and of labour and 
capital. When science is yet unborn, results mete- 
orological are believed to be in the control of human 
rulers, on the same lines as are social happenings. 

The power of the people against the ‘ king * is 
very early exemplified. Primitive folk dealing 
with a defaulting magic-king are not unlike the 
Commonwealth dealing with Charles I. The difier- 
ence is one of education. 


In W. ‘when prayers and offerings presented to the 

Jong have failed to procure rain, his subjects bind him with 
rop^ and take him by force to the grave of his forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needed rain,* 6 If harvest fails in 
J^ngo, the king is deposed.^ ‘Fetish kings’ are common in 
Afri^ ; they afiford remarkable instances of the combination of 
r^ous and civii power. On the Grain Coast there was one 
who was r^arded as ‘responsible for the health of the com- 
munity, the fertility of the earth, and the abundance of fish in 
the sea and rivers; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects {be| the Bodio is deposed from his office. ’7 

Put into modem terms, this is merely dissatis- 
f action with the government, whose permanent, 
and m many cases nominal, head is a kmg. 

Po^ulax resentment for failure to fuiai responsible 
fnnotions has gone further. 

‘In the time of the Swedish Mng Domalde a mighty famine 
bmko out, whi^ lasted severid years, and could be stayed by 
the blood nei^er of beasts nor of men. Therefore, in a great 
y held at Cpsala, the chiefs decided that f ing 
scarcity and must be 
they slew him and smeared 
• hj blood the a tars of the gods. *8 When the Chukchi 
Iw ^ shamans persuaded the people 

that the chief must be slain.® 


3. pepartmentai Wum. — The association ol 
sacred or magical functions * occurs,* says Frazer 

I ^ quoting authorities. ’ 

» F. a. Araot, London [1889], p, TB. 

» H. XtoWi Londoa, 1848, p. 269. 

s r* Dublin, 18i7, p. 8 n. 

hutonqm ds t^diopu <midmaU, 

JBapeditmn m der Jkxmffo-JTifets, 

8 wCJ** A/rfco, London, 1888, p. 129. 

^ cj^ing S, Sturlason, CAroniels ctf 
18* ^ tr. 8. iSng, London, 1844, saga vStiaT 

^ F. liebreohb, B 1879, ijs. 


‘ frecjuently outside the limits of classical antiquity, 
and IS a common feature of societies at all stages 
from barbarism to civilisation. Further, it apjpears 
that the royal priest is often a king not only in 
name but in fact, swaying the sceptre as well as 
the crosier.*^ It appears that specialization was 
as familiar to primitive society as it is to us. 
Kings of rain, of fire, and of water are described 
by Frazer. 

The natives of the Upper Nile acknowledge as ‘kings’ only 
* the Kings of the Bain, Mata Kodou, who are credited with 
the power of giving rain at the proper time, that is, in the 
rainy season. , . , Each householder betakes himself to the 
King ol the Bain and offers him a oow that he may make the 
blessed waters of heaven to drip on the brown and withered 
pastures. If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand 
that the king shall give them rain ; and if the sky still continues 
cloudless, they rip up his belly, in which he is believed to keep 
the storms.’ 2 

Two famous instances of ‘departmental* kings 
of nature are the Cambodian king of the fire and 
king of the water.® These men have no political 
authority ; ‘ they are simple peasants, living by 
the sweat of their brow and the offerings of the 
faithful,* Accounts vary, however ; one avers that 
they are members of royal families, that is to say, 
their families are ‘royal.* The offices are heredi- 
i tary — another interesting point. There is a political 
king of Cambodia who interchanges gifts with those 
two mysterious personages. They are clearly sur- 
vivals, and the term ‘kmg’ as applied to them is 
significant. 

4. Royal tabus. — Where royal tabus are con- 
nected with a ruler’s daily life and action, the 
same magical or supernatural functions are to be 
inferred as existing or surviving. The tabus are 
intended to preserve not so much the life of the 
king as his mystic power and communion with the 
forces of nature-— his ‘virtue,* or mana. In the 
case of a special language employed when speak- 
ing to or of the king, it is not clear whether we 
have to deal with a mere ceremonial respect for 
royalty or a real tabu. 


The sacred language devoted to the king of Siam includes 
special terms for his head, feet, and even his breath. Particular 
verbs are us^ for sleeping, eating, and other actions.^ The 
smallest detail of the life of a king In Loango was regulated by 
tabus.6 For the kings of Egypt ‘everything was fixed . . . 
by law, not only their official duties, but even the details of 
their daily life. . . . The hours, both of day and night, were 
arranged at which the king bad to do, not what he pleased, but 
what was prescribed for him,* 8 


A widely spread tabu is that the king may not 
be seen when eating or drinking. Again, the king 
is confined to bis palace, and his face is veiled.” 
The case of the Mikado was an extraordinary 
instance of tabu.® The practice of killing the king 
k explained by Frazer as due to a desire to prevent 
his mystic power from decaying,® but the subject 
is still obscure. 

The continuity in European civilization of these 
ideas with the later aspects of kingship is shown 
by the case of the Athenian j8a<riXmJs, the Roman 
rex, and others.^ In England and France the 
belief that the touch of the king cured scrofula 
lasted till comparatively modem times. 

The theory of the divine right of kings was a 
recrudescence of the same tendency, but not a 


I Frazer, op. oit, ii. l. 

•KTu j dans la region sup^rieure du 

Nfi, Bulletm dela Soct4M de QiographU, ii. [1862] 421. 

» Fr&zor, op. cil il $n. » ^ i j *• 

* Young, The Kingdom of the Tellow Robe, p. 142. 

« Baatbn, op. dt 1 . 865. 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. 70. 

7 Frazer, Taboo md the Perils 0 / the Soul, London, 19H 
p. 117 ff. * 

Bib. 2ff. 


« jrazer, u ne uying owi, nonaon, 1911, p. 9ff. 

10 Frazer suggests that the Boman re* was considered to be 
an incarnation of Jupiter (Magic M, ii. 174 ff.). 

Petttow, Supermiom connected with the Sistory 
md Pr<^%ce of Medtmne md Surgery, London, 1844, p. 117 ff. j 
see, further, art. Kiko’s Evin. ‘ 
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survival. It was a legal theory, chiefly due to 
Hobbes, and then exaggerated by Filmer.^ 

5. Division of political and religious kingship. — 
The process and causes of the gradual separation 
of the civil and religious functions of the king 
have been described by Frazer : 

‘The burdensome observances attached to the royal or 
priestly office produced their natural effect. Either men 
refused to accept the office, which hence tended to fall into 
abeyance ; or, acceptin^f it, they sank under its weight into 
spiritless creatures, cloistered recluses, from whose nerveless 
fingers the reins of government slipped into the firmer grasp 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of sover- 
eignty without its name. In some countries this rift In the 
supreme power deepened into a total and permanent separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old royal house 
retaining their purely rdigious functions, while the civil 
government passed into the hands of a younger and more 
vigorous race.' 3 

Typical exairmles are those of Japan, Mexico, 
and Athens.* The W, African practice of having 
a * fetish,' or religious, king and a political king 
seems not to be due to the causes cited above, 

6. Evolutionary importance of the king, — An 
interesting aspect of the early evolution of the 
kingship is its social importance. It has been 
argued that the rise of monarchy was essential 
to the emergence of the race from savagery.'* The 
development proceeds from the chief of a clan or 
tribe to the kin^, generally primus inter paresj 
and not autocratic, of various tribes federated or 
consolidated into a nation. The case of Wessex 
is typical. In the Roman world ‘king’ was a 
superior title to * emperor ’ ; medievalism reversed 
the precedence. In medieval times also the 
nation was often in contrast with the kingdom, 
the latter being rather the domain of a lord. 

Apart from the advantages of organization under 
one sovereign, various social privileges follow from 
the institution. Thus the king serves as a general 
asylum and refuge for the poor, the weak, and the 
wronged. The appeal to Ccesar and the Haro of 
the Channel Islands are two cases out of many. 
The king protects strangers and fatherless children. 
He is a focus of patriotic feeling. 

7. Intellectual aspect of the early kingship.— 
With regard to the primitive religious or fetish 
king, Frazer observes that such men must have 
been the ablest. They were not mere fighting 
men, but medicine-men, dealing with the crude 
elements of science and art. Carpenter has j 
pointed out that the savage sorcerer, shaman, and ' 
medicine-man are very frequently of a type inter- 
mediate between the two sexes, and that such 
types are often credited, and justly, with unusual 
insight. But for the power exerted by these 
types, he thinks that social functions would never 
have broadened out, but that men would have 
remained hunters and fighters, and women agri- 
cultural labourers and managers of the house.^ 

8. The modern attitude to kingship,— Since the 
17 th cent, there has been a tendency to regard 
kingship as a survival, unsuitable to a democratic 
political society, America and France have sub- 
stituted a president of the republic. ^ This involves 
once more the question of terminology. The 
president with a veto or casting vote is a king in 
effect j the king who may only advise is not a king 
in efiect. 

9. Dramatic and mock kings.— The imitation 
of kingship in folk-drama and ritual may he a 
survival from the old religious office and its duties, 
or merely an assimilation. The extraordinary 
prevalence of this is illustrated by Mannhardt and 
Frazer abundantly. It includes the May Ring, 

1 W. A. Phillips, art. 'King' In j. n. Figgis, The 

Theory of the JSivim Might v Kings, Oambrtdge, 18w ; art. 
nmNK Eight. 

» Frazer, Tohoo, ,p. 1,7. > 16. p. 21 f* 

* Frazer, L$cttm$ m the Sinrlu Mistory the Kingship, 
liondo% 1906, p. 8^, 

* Bl darpenter, Intermediats Types, Dondon, 191i, p, 171* 


King Hop, King of the Bean, and others. The 
mock kings, sufi'ering death as substitutes for tbe 
real, form a curious problem.^ 

Litkraturk,— This is given in the article. For the legal 
status of primitive kings see A. H. Post, Grundriss aer 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-96, i 
B87-417. A. E. CkAWLEY. 

KING (Egyptian).— A vast subject like king- 
ship in Egypt demands delimitations and elimina- 
tions. The Pharaoh, in the Nile valley, was, in a 
sense, an epitome of the whole life of the nation, 
and the Egyptian monuments and texts are full of 
his names and symbols. We need not discuss the 
historical or administrative aspect of the monarchic 
institution, or the material life of the king, but shall 
confine ourselves to a treatment of the kingship of 
classical Egypt in its religious and ethicfu bear- 
ings. 

I* The religious character of Egyptian king- 
ship.— From the very first the most striking char- 
acteristic revealed by the examination of the titles, 
names, and prerogatives of the king in Egypt has 
been the exclusively religious— or rather divine — 
origin of the various dements involved in the 
Egyptian definition of monarchy. Even the refer- 
ences to functions or prerogatives of a feudal or 
military character are, in reality, simple deduc- 
tions from the divine functions or nature of the 
monarch. This is true even of things which might 
at first sight seem to be survivals or reminiscences 
of historical or political events. Investigation 
shows that here also the reminiscences are purely 
mythological in character (fi.y,, the alleged proto- 
historic wars from which the king derives some of 
his titles, or whose anniversaries he celebrates). 
In fact, there is nothing in any of the attributes or 
denominations of the kingship (titles, costume, 
functions, etc.) which might be a survival or indi- 
cation of the historic modes of formation or of the 
origins of the monarchy. Some material signs 
j (such as the sceptre \hihu\ of the shepherd people, 

I or the plaited lock, worn exclusively by gods and 
i their royal heirs) enable aphasology to outline 
hypothetical theories regarding the possible origin 
of the masters who imposed their rule upon the 
Nile valley 5 hut the texts and monuments yield 
no information whatever regarding these begin- 
nings ; and, as far back as we can go, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a conception of monarchy 
which is composed of purely theological elements 
and based solely upon the assimilation of the king 
to the gods who are the makers of the world and 
the mythical founders of Egyptian society. This 
explains the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to the power and to the exact utterance of the 
dififerent names by which they desimated the 
king. These names, taken together, form a kind 
of ahrtgd of the nature of the Pharaoh, and of the 
royal attributes. 

2, The divine lineage of the king.— The various 
names of the king prove, by all their elements, 
that the divine filiation of the master of Egypt is 
as ancient as Egyptian society. The earliest form 
of Egyptian rmigion which we can reach by the 
Pyramid texts and the funerary literature bmongs 
to a period remotely pre-historic. We find here 
the old ‘ sky-god,’ source of life and death, of rain 
and heavenly fibre. Among his names, that of 
Horti (symbolized conventionally by the hawk) 
has given rise to the so-caHed ‘hawk names,’ 
which appear among the most ancient forms of 
royal names with wnich we are acquainted — viz, 
the series of names from the monuments belonging 
to the Thinite period (Ist and Ilnd dynastic^). 
These show, whm set in order, that the rdgning 

l Frazer, If <5^ Art, t. XI, il. 84 1., 878 f., The Mying God, p> 
I49f.,206S., The Scapegoat, London, 19X8, pp. SXSff., Wm, 
SlSfl. 
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king is a form or emanation upon this earth of the 
Supreme Being— or, more exactly, one of the 
* souls * of that Being. The * hawk name/ prob- 
ably the most ancient of all those that have been 
borne by the sovereigns of the Nile valley, per- 
sisted to the very end of the nation’s history, 
preserved by the subtlety of successive theologies 
at the periods when the original ‘ sky-god’ had 
been replaced by the ‘sun-god’ as creator of the 
world. How this has taken place cannot be ex- 
plained here ; it must suffice to say that that 
ancient name had become, in historic times, what 
is still called in Egyptian archseology the ‘ Horns 
name,’ or sometimes (very inaccurately, through 
the perpetuation of an old error) the ‘standard- 
name’ (see below). 

The primitive conceptions of the pre-historic 
Egyptian religions later than the sky-god are 
found in. the titles and epithets given to the king 
in the very ancient liturgies, and in the protocol of 
the Thinite monuments. There, where he is called, 
c.«7,, ‘the two Horii,’ or the ‘Horu-Siti,’ we see a 
reminiscence of the system which divided the 
world into two halves, each with its Supreme God, 
in heaven and on earth. Similarly, the religion of 
the sky -goddess Nuit, who was believed to have 
produced the world, first by her own activity, and 
later by union with the earth-god Sibn, gave the 
king the name of ‘ son of Nuit ’ or ‘ eldest son of 
Sibh.’ This prepared the way for the assimilation 
of the Pharaoh to KS, then to Osiris, according as 
the successive theologies, reversing the order of 
the^ first cosmogonies, have made Bs the son of 
Knit, or, on the other iiand, the father of Sibd 
and Nuit, and the grandfather of Osiris. In the 
last form, the Pharaoh is the successor of Osiris, 
as the direct descendant of Horns, son of the pair 
Isis-Osiris. These various assimilations have been 
justified by an examination of hundreds of Egyptian 
texts, and may be accepted here. The point which 
it is essential to keep in mind is that at all periods, 
and throughout all the cosmogonic religions of 
Egypt, the outstanding characteristic of the king 
has always been that he was either an incarnation 
of the god who made the world or his son (in the 
literal sense of the word, not symbolically, or by 
a mystic adoption, but by real filiation). The 
king of Egypt has thus never been merdy a repre- 
sentative or interpreter of the Supreme God, or 
Ms ‘ vicar’ ; either he is the god himself, manifest 
upon the earth in a human body in which is incar- 
nate one of the souls of the god, or he is the god’s 
own son. 

The form of this affirmation best known to us is 
the title of S§ B§, ‘son of the sun,’ which was 
inaugurated as early as the middle of the Vth 
dynasty, under the influence of the priesthood of 
Heliopolis, and persisted as long as the Pharaonic 
protocol wp in existence (see bflow). 

This divine descent was, as a rule, proved by the 
ordinary genealogy. Prom ancestor to ancestor, 
the roOTing king was able to trace back his line- 
age to the fabulous Mengs, or Mini, the legendary 
founder of the first human Egyptian dynasty, and 
from him he went back throng the mythical reigns 
of the Men^s as far as Horns, son of Isis, and son 
and avenger of his father Osiris, the first king-god 
of the valley of the Nile. But in certain excep- 
rional^ c^es (of which we possess three or four 
MstoncM examples), in order to establish his 
legitimacy indisputably, the Pharaoh seems to 
nave dmmed the testimony of a more direct and 
of the Supreme God. Thus 

(1) m Hie temple of Luxor for Amenhotep la, 

(2) m the ^mpfe of Beir-el-Bahri for Hatchwsitiil 

Erraent for Csesarion, the bas-reliefs 
fell how ^e god himself descendea to the earth in 
order to have oinion with the %mm and hims^f 


beget the little prince who should one day reign 
oyer Egypt. They also show the birth of the 
divine scion, the magic charms which accom- 
panied him, and the benediction of the god upon 
the new-born child when it was presented to him. 

To the priesthood of the NUe valley, however, 
such a conception of the king appeared inadetinate. 
They felt that the kingship must be the final result 
of all that legendary Egypt had known of divine 
domination; or, rather, that it meant the total 
heritage of all that the world contained of the 
forces belonging to the beneficent gods. Hence 
the walls of the temples show the king as heir and 
adopted son of all the great deities of the national 
panfcheon in succession — the great feudal gods of 
the Nile valley and the chief elementary or stellar 
gods. 

In the case of gods, the king is styled ‘well- 
beloved son,’ and lie addresses all the gods by the 
name ‘Father.’ In the case of goddesses, they 
make the young king their veritable son by giving 
him milk from their breast in token of adoption 
(g'.tf.). Even this accumulation of divinity seemed 
insufficient to the Egyptians to constitute their 
god-king completely. The true Pharaoh does not 
exist, theologically speaking, until he has received, 
at Heliopolis, alithe magico-religions consecrations 
which transform him into a living incarnation of 
Ea, the sun-god, creator of the world. The 
elaborate series of ceremonies employed to accom- 
plish that transformation is well known to ns to- 
day through: (1) the historical inscriptions, such 
as that of the celebrated Ethiopian conqueror 
Piankhi, (2) the ritual published in the Pyramid 
texts, (3) the bas-reliefs and special enactments of 
the solar temples of AbUsir, (4) the extracts from 
anointing anti coronation scenes sculptured in the 
great temples, chiefly at Thebes, (5) the statues 
and statuettes commemorating coronations (notably 
at Karnak), and (6) the descriptive scenes telling 
of the ‘jubile’ feasts of haosadu (see below). 
Finally, the Thinite monuments discovered at 
Abydos provide evidence that the whole of this 
ceremonial was already established, in its essential 
elements, at the Thinite period. Even under the 
1st dynasty there appeared scenes of that distant 
epoch similar to those found in the Greek period 
upon the walls of the temple of Edfu or other 
sanctuaries built in Egypt by the Ptoleinys. 

3. The royal titles.— -The king, then, is a being 
constituted by all that, in this world, religion could 
know of divine forces, governing powers, m^c 
resources,^ and super -terrestrial science, 'flie 
enumeration of the many virtues and heritages of 
the king naturally resulted in the redaction of a 
long protocol, which was practically an aMgi of 
all the historical and pre-historical sources that 
had contributed to form such a personage. A 
king of Egypt had at least five names In the 
classical period: (1) ‘ bixth-name,’ which is his 
human name, expressing the relation of the reign- 
ing dynasty to one or another of the great pro- 
vincial gods of Egypt («.g., Th6thmes=‘Th6th 
has fashioned him’; Amenhotep =‘ he is united 
to Amen ’) ; this is the name which is preceded by 
the epithet ‘son of the sun ’ (Se Ra) in the inscrip- 
tions; (2) the coronation name, preceded by the 
affirmation of kingship over the world of the north 
and world of the south by the heraldic figuration 
of the Reed and the Bee j ^ this name (chosen by 
^ This figuration of the king as heir of the crown of the north 
and crown of the south is of purely sacerdotal origin, and not 
historical, resting upon an astrolo^cal conception of the divi- 
sion of the world and its forces. It was regarded as figuring a 
state of things which had actually existed in Egypt, and it has 
given rise to the idea that at the period anterior to history 
there had really been two kingdoms in %ypt, one of the north 
and one of the south, and that they were united under MenSs i. 
M^t scholars seem to have adopted view, unconsciously 
instigated, perhaps, hy the opimon of the first Egyptologist^ 
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the astrolo^cal colleges of ;^riests according to 
horoscopic indications) materialized, somehow or 
other, the aspect and attributes of the particular 
solar soul that came to transform the young prince 
into a god on the day of his anointing ; it was 
sometimes a long motto expressing the rSle or tlie 
energies of Ra in this world ‘Ra is the lord 
of the cosmos,’ ‘ Great are the successive becomings 
of Ra’) ; (3) the hawk name (i.e, sky-god name 
[see above]) ; this was enclosed in a kind of panel 
or rectangle representing a fa9ade of a palace, and 
surmounted by the hawk, divine Horn; (4) a 
name called in archseology ‘ name of the vulture 
and of Urgeus,’ intended to express the king’s 
authority, which reached to the extreme frontiers 
of Egypt, from El Kab to Biiio ; (5) a name, often 
incorrectly called ‘golden hawk name,’ which, 
preceded by the figure of a hawk perched on a 
sign of gold (nud)j declares in reality that the 
king is the heir to the stellar powers who share 
the two astrological halves of the universe* 

To this list, absolutely necessary for the com- 
plete title of a reigning king, etiq^uette usually 
added a number of almost imperative epithets in- 
tended to express aspects or important attributes 
of the king-god. Sometimes, as heir of the war- 
like gods, he was called ‘Powerful Bull,’ some- 
times ‘the master who can do everything’ (Nib 
iri khitu), or ‘ Resplendent in bis glorious appear- 
ings ’ (Nib khau). Some of these names expressing 
the virtues or forces of the kingship bear a curious 
resemblance to those which describe (or designate) 
the kings of certain monarchies in black Africa 
(e.y., the sovereigns of Dahomey or of Benin), and 
it would be worth while to draw up a list of the 
possible comparisons. None of these epithets 
should be regarded (as they too often are) as 
arising from vanity or grandiloq^uence, for each 
corresponds theologically to a very precise defini- 
tion of a function or force belonging to one or 
other of the great gods of Egypt. 

One of the most characteristic epithets, which, 
moreover, has not yet been found in any other 
African religion, is the epithet ‘ Good God^ (Notir 
Nofiru) ; it is of constant occurrence, and is one 
of the most manifest signs of the r61e which the 
earthly kingship filled in the ideas of the Egyptians 
(see below). 

The laudatory titles and titles of etiquette 
imagined by the protocol (e.y., ‘Double Palace,’ 

* Sublime Gate,’ ‘ »un of the two Earths ’) are too 
numerous to detail here. One of the secondary 
epithets of this official phraseology has had a 
singular fortune. It designates the king by the 
veiled expression ‘Great Dwelling’ (=:the Royal 
Residence), the equivalent of which is found in 
the royal title-list of certain black monarchies of 
W, Africa, The Egyptian term j^ir-ad has become 
the word * Pharaoh/ which served thro^hout the 
classical world to designate the king of Egypt. 

4. The earthly counterpart of the goos.—The 
sovereign is thus a singularly complex person, 
whose body contains even more souls (HH), 
doubles (Mu), and ‘ shadows ’ than that of 

ordinary men (see Body [Egyptian]). These are 
frequently figured being formed by the gods in 
heaven, or being suckled at birth by the fairies, or 
accompanying the king (hut distinct from him) in 
coronation and procession scenes. 

As the king of Egypt is a living epitome of all 
that is divine in the Nile valley, the explanation 
of Ms functions is clear. Pirst, he is in every 
function an earthly image of the various gods, and 

who were more or less influenced themselves by some fugitive 
connexioiis with Biblical history. Tbingfs took jjlace probably 
in a less simple manner, and the collection of kingdoms or of 
pre-historio principalities of which formed must 

raclier have passed through phases similar to those of the forma- 
tion of the modem kingdom of the * King of Kinjg^* of Ethiopia. 


performs their legendary activity on the earth, 
in his justice he is Thoth, in his power he is Ra ; 
like the first divine masters of the divine valley, 
he destroys the enemies of the work done by the 
ancient gods when they assisted Ra in the conflict 
against darkness and in the organization of the 
This view, the very beginning of dualism 
(q'.v.), originated in the primitive cosmogony, and 
was later transformed by the Osirian legend into 
the myth of the conflict between the partisans of 
Horus and the bad spirits who were tlie friends 
of Set. The Pharaoh is thus heir to the powers 
and qualities of the good gods, whose powers axe 
symbolized by, and materialized in, the various 
pieces of the royal costume (sceptres, crowns, neck- 
laces, bracelets, pectorals, girdles, talismans, 
amulets, precious stones, magic jewels, etc.). 
These symbolical ornaments probably originated 
in the same way as tlie magical disguise worn by 
heathen fetish-chiefs j they were neither purely 
priestly tradition nor simply magical in character. 
The organized theologies ascribed to the royal 
person a thousand different r61es, implying a 
thousand traditional moral duties and magical 
powers. Some of these duties concern war, and 
perhaps may seem somewhat brutal for our taste ; 
others are as noble as modern thouglit could de- 
sire. Scenes and texts display the king ‘ as a bull 
young, ardent, and resistless, which tramples down 
under its hoofs the enemies of Egypt’ [Hymn of 
Thothmes ///.), the ‘rebels,’ the ‘accursed,’ the 
‘ children of ruin ’ j as a ‘ devouring lion ’ ; as a 
Sad an leopard ; or as a hawk which tears and 
rends the foreign nations with beak and claws (cf. 
the Thinite palettes). To each of these represen- 
tations there is attached a rdle formerly played by 
the national gods, which the king assumed when 
he ascended the throne of Horus. The lion, the 
griffin, the bull, the hawk, and the sphinx are 
repetitions in painting and sculpture of state- 
ments made by hundreds of texts. The king 
‘treading the nine hows under his feet,’ and 
‘ placing his sandals on the head of his foes,’ re- 
presents an essential side of the perpetual duty of 
the divine monarch — as essential as the side re- 
presented by the expression ‘ Lord of all order and 
truth,’ or by the figuration, under his throne, of 
the Nile gods gathering into sheaves the heraldic 
flowers 01 the Lotus of the North and the Red 
Lily of the South. Ra and his friends, the gods, 
organized the world; their final purpose was the 
reign of order and the triumph of good. Egypt 
and its people were the land and people chosen 
and beloved by the gods ; it was, therefore, 
essential that the son of the gods should be able 
to bring the work to a successful issue, and this 
enterprise demanded that strangers, the ungodly, 
the enemies of E^pt, and all that was hostile 
to the ultimate triumph of the good should be 
destroyed or subdued. 

That obligation presupposed that in the practice 
of those virtues by which the conflict for the good 
is maintained the king should be the pattern for 
his subjects. The Pharaoh was thus the living 
image and continuation of that ‘Good Being,’ 
called Osiris, who was the first god rei^ping on the 
earth in human form. He must maintain order 
in his kingdom, for administrative regularity is 
the first condition of material prosperity. He 
must ensure equal justice for all, protect the feeble, 
abhor iniquiiy, and be like a father to his children 
(as he himsejff communes with the god ‘ as a son 
talks to his father’). He must be Notir Nofiru, 
the ‘Good God.’ That in practice the kings of 
Egypt were not adequate for so noble a task is of 
secondary importance, and the objection that the 
reality was remote from the official ideal has little 
philosophic value. The fact of real importance is 
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the rise of a human society able at such an early 
date to express in these outlines the origins and 
obligations of royal power. 

The moral ideal or the nation was consequently, 
at every step of the social scale, the imitation of 
the type of perfection incarnate theoretically in 
the rharaoh, the son of Osiris. Baillet {see ; 
Literature) has shown the importance of that i 
ideal in the evolution of Egyptian ethics and the | 
influence which the moral character of the king- 
ship exercised in the codification of obligations, 

5, Practical results of the kingly ideal. — This 
ideal of kingship moulded the manifestations 
of religious and publie life in Egypt. As son and 
successor of all the divinities (national or local) of 
the kingdom, the Pharaoh is by right the chief 
servitor of the Supreme God {honUf) and the chief 
pontiff of all the priesthoods. In the bas-reliefs of 
the temples he is figured as the chief officiating 

riest, and everywhere he is represented in the 

wellinps of his divine fathers, celebrating sacri- 
fice, oflering incense or libations, or consecrating 
the offering, openinj^ the tabernacle, adoring the 
divine image, and going in front of his retinue. 

He is also the necessary mediator between the 
gods and men; to him the divine will speaks in 
divination {q.v,) or in dreams And he is 

the depositary of and the surety for the private 
endowments for the worship of the dead | it is 
he who explains the invariable title of the pro- 
scyfUmes of the tombs: mton dU hotpH (= royal 
constitution of the offering). 

Por the living and the dead the assurance of the 
royal approval is the supreme recompense. The 
episode of a dignitary commanded to the palace, 
arriving at the royal audience, and receivingthe 
eulo^, or honorific distinctions (such as the * collar 
of gold ’) from the divine monarch, is the culmi- 
nating point of his whole career, and the crowning 
moment which he wished to have depicted on the 
walls of his * eternal abode.* When he appears 
before the tribunal of Him who is the ancestor of 
Pharaoh, that will be the decisive proof of his 
merit for worthy service of the gods. To his 
children it will be his last message, at once an 
example and a claim upon the Pharaoh*s good- 
will. ^le highest reward which the dead can 
attain is to receive from the king, in recognition 
of their services, materials for the rich parts of 
the tomb {the stela, the sarcophagus, and rare 
stones to be sculptured into figures of the * double* 
of the deceased). The Theban firescoes of Gurneh 
and Amarna, stelie, as those of Ouni or Ahmes, 
tales like the romance of Sinflhit, and the lauda- 
tory biographies of every period prove that such 
ideas existed at the earliest period known to us, 
and that they persisted throughout the whole 
duration of Egyptian society. 

Finally, the ideal of the Pharaonic kingship ex- 
plains how, in publie law, the god-king is regarded 
a» the only master or possessor of the earth, and the 
only person who can i^ve valid investiture in any 
office, fief, or dignity (see Inheextanoe [Egyptian]), 

6. The royad life. — Since so many divme prin- 
ciples are incarnate in tlie Pharaoh, the conse- 
quences are apparent in bis life. He is at once 
god and man, and thus combines two groups of 
‘personalities,* which are curiously separated in 
certain religious circumstances where the man- 
king worships the god-king — himself. He builds 
and conseerates sanctuaries in his lifetime to his 
own *8tataes of millions of years’ (see, e.o., that 
of Thothmes m. at Kamak and the relative in- 
scriptions at rile temple of Ptah at Thebes) ; as 
king he publicly worships his own consecrated 
images in the temples of his fathers; and he is 
even seen at the Nubian temple of Soleb) 
voming in great pomp to inaugurate the edifice 


erected for the worship of his ‘ souls * (biU) ; the 
living king, as a mortal prince, renders worship to 
the immortal fraction of divinity which became 
incarnate in him on his coronation day, or perhaps 
even to particles of a solar soul deposited in the 
human embryo on the very day of its conception 
in his mother's womb. In tlie present state of our 
knowledge this theological distinction is offered 
with great reserve. 

This duality sug-gests a solution of the very difficult problem 
of the Egyptian habsadu, usually translated by the term 
‘jubile,* which is only a provisional approximation. Few 
problems of Egyptology have been so much discussed as the 
problem of the exact significance of these great solemn leasts. 
They are mentioned in thousands of temple formulae, and re- 
presentations of them exist, more or leas abridged, from tbe 
earliest Thinite monuments down to the Ptolemaic inscriptions. 
It is certain that the fea^t is an anniversary and a repetition 
of coronation scenes ; but, although these ceremonies were the 
most important of the sovereign's life, there is no precise know- 
ledge of their religious puimose or of the chronological condi- 
tions required for their celebration. The Greek term rptaKovra- 
«r>7ptr has suggested the idea of a jubile every thirty years, 
but that is contradicted by repeated celebrations of the hab* 
eadH sometimes at very short intervals by the same Eharaoh. 
A recent theory finds in the habsadu an ‘ osirificatiou * of the 
king, viz. a fictitious death of the sovereign, who returns 
through a fictitious resurrection for a new reign. That would 
be the substitution of a simulacrum for a pre-historic ceremony 
In which the king was really put to death at the end of a certain 
number of years, because he had gradually lost the divine forces 
which made him the natural chief of the nation. Ko positive 
confirmation of such a practice has been found in any Egyp- 
tian text or scene. Egyptologists who are influenced by the 
examples collected by L Q. Frazer in his Golden Bough seem 
to believe that they have found an explanation of the ideal of 
kingship in the Nile valley in tbe practices of the non-oivilized 
races ; but the opinion of the present writer is that the hath 
sad'Q, was rather a feast whose variable dates were indicated by 
astrology, and whose purpose was to infuse into the royal person 
a new particle of divinity, and that the sovereign was not at 
any time put bo death either in fact or in symbol. 

7. Death.— The destinies of the king,^ 05 # wor- 
tenii were equally varied. His human principle 
received the usual worship offered to ordinary dead 
men ; his tomb, statues, funerary furnishings (at 
least in part), and sacrifices corresponded to the 
hypogees and mastabas of his subjects. Like the 
* doubles ’ of other men, the ‘ double ’ of the king’s 
human principle goes to dwell in the fields of the 
Osirian paradise, there to work and harvest (see, 
e.g*, the scenes of the temple of Eamses ill. at 
Medinet Habfl). His divine principles go in other 
directions. The solar soul which formed part of 
his secret essence returns to Ea, the star from 
which it emanated. The hiu return to the sky, 
where they are mingled with the sun, and perhaps 
accompany the sun in its course across the world 
and in its conflicts during the twelve hours of its 
nocturnal journey through the inferna (see, e.g., 
the frescoes of the royal hypogees of the Biban-el 
Molflk). Here we see the adaptation to the solar 
theologies of more ancient conceptions, according 
to which the souls of the kings were one by one 
assimilated to the various stellar gods, as well as 
to the sun, moon, and planets. In spite of 
efforts towards unification made by the priests of 
Heliopolis, the Pyramid texts retain evident traces 
of the beliefs which are so characteristic of the 
primitive religions of Egypt. Another divine 
principle survived on earth, in the temples, where 
it was worshipped as one of the living forms, or 
kho^rUf of Osiris which had occupied the throne 
of Egypt, 

Finally, as a divine son of Ea (or, later, of 
Amon-Ea)j the dead king became, in the funerary 
temples raised for his worship, a patron deity, theo- 
logically distinct from the ancestor-god, though 
one of his manifestations. Ignoring these difficSt 
dogmatic subtleties, popular superstition some- 
I rimes took possession of riiese roy^ fnnera:^ cults, 
and transformed the dead king into a kind of 
tut^ary god, who was an oracle, a healer of sick- 
ness, and a protector of the unfortunate. Such 
has been the case at the sanctuary of Montilhotep 
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(Xlth dynasty) at Deir-el-Bahri and in the cele- 
brated cult of the Statue of the Theban king 
Ahmes I. (XVIIIth dynasty). 
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KING (Greek and Koman). — I. Greek, — 
I. Evolution of the conception.— The Greeks them- 
selves did not fail to observe the wide prevalence of 
monarchy during the early history of their race, 
or to speculate on its origin as an institution. 
Aristotle {Fol. iii. 14, 1285’^ 6), speaking of the 
monarchies of the heroic age, makes the suggestion 
that the founders of a dynasty won their thrones 
by services performed for the people, either by 
their eminence in the arts of peace or by their 
achievements in war ; and that the office became 
hereditary after their death. The view that success 
in war was the principal avenue to the throne has 
met with some approval {e.g,, A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Greek Constitutional History, London, 1896, p. 14) ; 
but, while no inference can be drawn concerning 
the office from the name ^aartKoift, the derivation of 
which is unknown,^ the elevation of a chieftain on 
account of his warlike prowess implies the existence 
of an organization to which the royal dignity was 
already familiar, and the functions performed by 
the kings of the heroic age indicate that their 
authority was the result of a more complex develop- 
ment. in another passage {Fol, i. 12 , 1269 ^ 10 ), 
Aristotle draws a comparison between the position 
of a king in relation to his subjects and that of 
a father to his children, without attempting to 
conclude therefrom that the former was a historical 
product of the latter. The comparison is sound 
and valuable. The heroic king actually exercised 
in a wider sphere prerogatives similar in character 
to the authority which the father of the family- 
wielded over the members of his household. It 
should be observed, in particular, that the king in 
his priestly character was associated with the 
common hearth of the State in the Prytaneum 
(uEsch. 376, etc.), which has been identified 

with the primitive residence of the royal family 
( J. G. Frazer, in JFh xiv, [1885] 145 iff.). Although 
we cannot trace the process in history, it seems a 
reasonable inference that, when the separately 
organized families coalesced into the larger unity 
of the tribe, the chieftain took over from the 
patriarch the duties performed and the privEeges 
enjoyed by the latter within his narrower circle \ 
and that the same absorption was repeated on a 
larger scale when the tribal system in its turn 
^ew into a commonwealth. In Fol, i. 2 , 1262 ^ 19 , 
Sjdstotle declares that such was the case, and that 
the reason why States (vAety) were at first governed 
by kings was that they were aggregates of house- 
holds which were accustomed to this kind of rule. 
Further, it seems natural to regard an institution 
so developed as essentially hereditary, and such 
was in fact the charaotmr of the office^ in the 
Homeric age. But recent investigations into the 
history of the family (see art. Family [Greek]) 
have ^own that the patriaxdial system was by no 

^ For th«k chief sttiempte at explanation, with literature, see 
B, Boisaoq, ityimh d4 la langw grecgue, Heidelberir> 
1907 ff., p. 146 f. 


means primitive, and traces of an earlier prevalence 
of ' mother-right have been discovered in Greek 
tradition ( W. Bidgeway, in Cambridge Frcelections, 
1906, p. 148). Again, it is certain that the regular 
succession of the eldest son to his father’s kingdom 
was not distinctive of early Aryan civilization 
(F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, on Arist. PoL iii, 4, 
1285^ 16 [London, 1894]). It follows, therefore, 
that the evolution of the kingly office did not 
proceed from a realized type of liousehold organi- 
zation, but rather that the development of the 
monarchy and of the family advanced on parallel 
lines. The conclusion is fortified by the discovery 
in Greek custom and legend of another type of 
monarchy than the heroic, betraying a conception 
of the royal functions much more primitive and 
remote. That is the conception of the medicine- 
man as king, because he possesses magical powers 
which are employed in due season to maintain the 
w^ell -being of the community ; as one whose period 
of office IS not for life, hut for a fixed term, or 
until his powers decay; as one who ultimately 
must be put to death, in order that by his death 
the welfare of his people may pass into the keeping 
of his more vigorous successor. The classic instance 
is the priesthood of the Bex nemorensis at lake 
Nemi near Aricia, which has been exhaustively 
investigated by J. G, Frazer in his Golden Bough, 
Less familiar examples of temporary kingship may 
be found in the recurring sacrifice at Halus of the 
eldest son of the Athamantidee (Herod, vii. 197) ; 
in the sovereignty for nine seasons of the divine 
Minos in Crete (G, Murray, Bise of the Greek 
Epic, Oxford, 1907, p. 127) j and in legends like 
those of Codrus and Menoeceus, where one of the 
royal house is bidden by an oracle to slay himself 
for the safety of the people. Similarly, reasons 
have been given for believing that the Horian 
kings of Sparta were formerly deposed at intervals 
of eight years (J. G. Frazer, The Hying God, 
London, 1911, p. 68 f.) ; or, if not at fixed periods, 
the king might oe punished hr deposition, imprison- 
ment, or death, if the crops failed or were spoilt by 
drought or floods (Frazer, The Magic Art, London, 

1911, i. 366 f. ; cf. i. 157). In all such cases 
the king is merely the representative of the vital 
force of the tribe, and is distinguished from his 
fellows because in him is concentrated the common 
heritage of magical power which is available for 
the control of nature. But, when a higher level 
of culture is reached in the supersession of magic 
by the maturer conceptions of law and government, 
the medicine-man of the savage is succeeded by 
the legitimate monarch. For the development 
see Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, pp. 36, 81, etc. The manner in which 
the idea of the king as we know him gradually 
emerged from the clan- consciousness, as the embodi- 
ment in his various aspects of law, of religion, and 
of individuality, is clearly sketched by F. M, 
Comford, From Beligxm to Philosophy, London, 

1912, p. 102 ff. 

3 . varieties in the kingly office.— The various 
kinds of monarchy with which he was familiar 
were thus classified by Aristotle (Pol, iii. 14, 
1286* Iff.) I (1) generalship for life, typified in the 
authority of the Spartan kings; (2) the absolute 
monarchy of the barbarian type, distinguished 
from ‘tyranny^ by the permanence of its estab- 
lishment; (3) * elective tyranny’ (alavpyyrela), 
exemplified by the rule of Ifittaous at My tHene ; 
(4) the monarchies of the heroic age; (5) an 
absolute mouarchy (rap^astKela) after tne pattern 
of domestic economy, in which the ruler is as 
supreme as the head of a household in his family. 
The last is Aristotle’s designation of the ideal type 
of kingship, and need not be considered further ; 
nor is It necessary to discuss in detail the tUsviu 
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vrfTda^ which was an occasional office somewhat 
similar to tlie Roman dictatorship. 

3, Heroic monarchy. — Thucydides (i. 13), when 
speaking of the estaolishment of tyrannies, con- 
trasts them with the earlier nionarcnies, which he 
describes as hereditary and as enjoying fixed 
privileges? and Aristotle uses language of an 
exactly similar character [PoL iii. 14, 1285^ 22). 
The hereditary element implies a divine ancestor 
(cf. etc.), and may be taken to he a later 

expression of the traditional divinity of primitive 
kings (Frazer, Ths Magic Art^ i. 387 f.). The 
sceptre passed from father to son as the symbol of 
office, and was originally the gift of Zeus (//. ii. 
101 ff. ). Agamemnon is described as ‘ most kingly ’ 
(jSaer^X^iJraros, II* ix. 69 ) ; but neither this nor the 
title 'king of men' {&pa^ avdpQiv)^ which is given 
most freq^uently to him, though not to him alone, 
signifies that lie was other than primus inter 
pares as commander of the whole confederacy. 
On the other hand, the existence of thirteen kings 
in Plueacia (Od* viii. 390 f.) and the protest against 
the evils of divided sway in II, ii. 204 f. have been 
referred to a time when the growing power of the 
feudal nobility was ousting the eaidiex supremacy 
of the overlord (v, Schoefier, in Pauly- Wissowa, 
iii. 56). The Homeric king was at once general, 
priest, and judge (Arist. Pol. iiu 14, 1285^ 9). In 
the first capacity he exercised the power of com- 
pelling a levy {it, xxiii. 297), of marshalling his 
army {ii. 362), and of maintaining discipline to the 
extent, if necessary, of imposing the penalty of 
death upon the disobedient (ii. 391 f., xv. 248). As 
priest the king performed on behalf of his people 
all such sacrifices as were not specially reserved 
for members of the priestly caste (Arist, Pol. iii. 
14, 1286** 9), and these functions would doubtless 
be found even more important, if it were possible 
to trace them still further back. Temples are 
seldom mentioned in the Homeric poems (P. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der Honierkritik\ Leipzig, 1909, p, 
296 ff.), blit it has been held (v. Schoefier, loc* ett, 
68) that the rifievos was a plot of land assigned to 
the king {II, vi. 194, etc.) in order to compensate 
him. for the expenses incurred in Ms religious 
duties, and that this is indicated by the later 
universal application of the word to sacred property 
as well as By the close connexion of the king's 
house with the oldest sanctuaries (Od, vii. 81). 
Another view (W. Ridgeway, in JEJ3 vi. [1885] 
335 If.), however, regards the king's ripevos as the 
sole instance of private property in a land-system 
otherwise organized on the basis of the common 
field. His duties as j ud^e were the most important 
of his civil functions. In virtue of these he was 
the guardian of the ‘dooms' M, i. 238, 

ix. 99), a body of common-law precedents, inherited 
as a privilegjed possession of the royal house. But 
his jurisdiction was scarcely wider than that of an 
arbitrator in private disputes submitted for his 
deoislon, and the enforcement of the award seems 
to have been dependent upon the terms of the 
submission, if it has been rightly inferred that the 
two talents mentioned in IL xviii. 507 were a 
deposit to be paid out to the successful litigant 
(J. H. liipsius, Pas atOsche Mecht, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 4). There is no trace of a magisterial control 
directed to the punishment of crime? vengeance 
for the wrongs or its members was exacted by the 
dan (see art. Ckimes Am Rotishments [Greek]). 
It was customary to make presents to the king in 
his capacity of judge (U. ix, 156), and this custom, 
exercised in favour of unworthy recipients, became 
a fruitful source of oppression and corruption 
(Hes. Op, 89). Similar privileges in the partition 
of booty {B, i 163) or of the sacrificial meal {B. 
viii 161 ffi) were awarded to the general and the 
chief priest. The power of the monarch rested 


more upon custom and personal character than 
upon his material resources. The influence of the 
assembly of the commons does not seem to have 
been great, except in war, when it was necessary 
to obtain its assent ; at other times it was rarely 
convoked {Od, ii. 26). On the other hand, the 
support of the nobles was essential, whether in the 
ficia or in the council-chamber ; and it would be 
easy to collect from the poems instances of their 
independent or hostile action (e.^., IL ix. 32 ff.). 
It is thought that the age of the Epics was 
characterized by a steady growth in the power of 
the subordinate chieftains (v. Schoefier, 65), and 
the opinion is certainly confirmed by the downfall 
of the monarchies in the succeeding period. 

4, Decay of monarchy, — Although there are 
traces of the earlier existence of the kingly power 
in almost every part of the Hellenic world, in 
Argos, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Thebes, 
and Athens, as well as in the Ionian and Dorian 
colonies of Asia Minor and the islands, all these 
monarchies decayed and disappeared in the course 
of the period extending from the beginning of the 
8th to the end of the 6th century. Sparta stood 
alone in the retention of her kings, but the 
importance of the exception is, as we shall see, 
diminished by its special circumstances. The 
cause assigned by the Greeks themselves for this 
remarkable revolution in government was that the 
occupants of the throne became enervated by 
luxury or were guilty of wanton violence towards 
their subjects (Plat, Legg, 690 D ? Polyb. VI. vii. 6-9), 
The explanation is clearly superficial, and it is 
hardly more satisfactory to suppose that the kings 
everywiiere souglit to extend their power beyond 
its legitimate limits (A. Holm, Hist, of Greece^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-98, i. 256). Grote remarked 
{Hist, of Greece^ iii. 7) that the need for a single ruler 
as a bond of union between outlying territories 
ceased to be felt owing to the smallness of the 
various Hellenic societies— which also explains why 
the monarchy continued to exist in the wider areas 
of Epirus and Macedonia. But Grote's suggestion 
may be supplemented and extended. The heroic 
monarchies had flourished in a period of national 
unrest. After the cessation of the migrations, an 
era of comparative quiet followed ; and the nobles, 
with their attention concentrated on the local 
interests of their community, were able to extend 
their authority against the weakly-supported pre- 
rogatives of the king. The same period was 
marked by the change to city life, perhaps the 
deepest cause of all those which undermined the 
power of the monarchies (J. B. Bury, Hist, of 
Greece®, London, 1902, i. 73). The course of events 
was naturally various ? but the result was usually 
not the expulsion of the royal family, but the 
limitation ox the royal power, and particularly its 
restriction to the sacerdotal sphere, as in the case 
of the ^atftXeiJs at Athens. The immediate occasion 
for the change of government was often afibrded 
by rivalries within the royal house, or by the 
minority or incapacity of the legitimate heir. The 
change itself was ^adualiy efiected. Thus the 
royal clan of Bacchiadse at Corinth supplied the 
annual irpinavvi for at least a century (Paus. n. 
iv. 4) ? and the Medontidse at Athens alone enjoyed 
the decennial archonsMp {Paroem, i. 214). A 
similar histoiy may be assigned to the rule of the 
Basilidse at Erythrae (Arist. PoL v. 6, 1305^ 18) 
and of the Penthelid® at Mytilene {ib. v. 10, 
131P 25). 

The Spartan kingship. — This was distin- 
guished from all others by the duplication of its 
tenure. The two kiims belonging to the rival 
clans of Agidse and Eurypontidse, of which the 
former was accounted the more honourable in 
virtue of its seniority, both claimed an Achaean as 
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distinguished from a Dorian origin. There was a 
curious provision respecting the royal inheritance, 
according to which the eldest son was not neces- 
sarily the heir unless he was also horn while his i 
father occupied the throne ; otherwise he was 
excluded in favour of the eldest of his brothers so 
bom (Herod, vii. 3). The traditional account of 
the double kingship starts with a legend concern- 
ing the birth of twins in the royal family (i&. vi. 52) ; 
hut modern scholars are inclined to reject it in i 
favour of the theory that the double kingship arose 
from the fusion of two separate communities (Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. 546, n. 4; Gilbert, Gr, Staatsalt.^ 
i.2 4). However this may he, the duality probably ! 
contributed to the shrinkage of the royal power 
which is discernible in the historic as compared 
with the heroic age. The statement of Aristotle, 
that the Spartan kings were not much more than 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the army during 
their lives [Pol, hi. 14, 1285’^ 27), is a suinciently 
accurate definition of their office, so far as we are 
acquainted with it from the 6th cent, onwards. 
Even this power tended to he restricted. Origin- 
ally capable of declaring war or concluding peace 
without interference, and possessed of absolute 
authority in the conduct of a campaign and in the 
maintenance of discipline (Herod, vi. 56 ; Thuc. v. 
66, etc.), they were afterwards accompanied on 
all their expeditions by two ephors appointed to 
act as overseers of their conduct (Xen. Lac, 
xiii. 5), and from 418 a board of advisers was 
chosen to control the king’s initiative (Thuc. 
v. 63). There are sufficient indications in their 
surviving privileges that the authority of the kings 
had been formerly more extensive than it after- 
wards became. Apart from complimentary pre- 
cedence and other rights enjoyed at banquets, 
sacrifices, and games (Herod, vi. 56 f,), and extra- 
ordinary honours paid to them after death {ih, 68), 
the kings possessed extensive domains in the 
occupation of the irepioiKoi, from which they drew 
the revenues, so that they were accounted the 
richest individuals in the Greek world ([Plat.] 
Alcib, L 123 A). The priestly functions of the 
king were of considerable importance, especially 
during war, when he conducted the sacrifice on 
every critical occasion (Xen. Bep, Lac, xiii, 2), 
He also possessed the sole right of consulting the 
Delphian oracle and of receiving its replies, and 
was accordingly invested with the power of ap- 
pointing tw^o delegates called PytM% who became 
the channel of communication (Herod, vi. 67). 
The greater share of the civil jurisdiction at Sparta 
belonged to the ephors, while criminal trials were 
conducted before the council of elders, of which the 
king was president. He had, however, sole juris- 
diction in claims for the hand of an heiress, and 
probably in other cases of inheritance. Further, 
he was competent to deal with disputes concerning 
the public roads, that is to say, to decide questions 
of boundaries and rights of way (Herod, vi. 67), 
The political influence of the kings was largely 
diminished by the transference of executive author- 
ity to the ephors. The king had a seat and vote 
in the council of elders, with the proviso that if he 
was absent his vote should he given by the elder 
most nearly related to him by blood (Herod, vi. 67 j 
Thuc. i. 20). But, in spite of all the restrictions 
to which his office was subject, a king who pos- 
sessed military ability was in a position to add to 
his venerable privileges the exercise of predominant 
political power. 

6. Various titular kingships.— -In many other 
Greek States we find the kingly title assigned to 
priestly or judicial officers, who appear bo be the 
representatives of the former ruling dy^ty. For 
the present purpose the facts may be briefly stated. 
In most cSfSes we have merely the record of the 


title, sometimes an indication of the character of 
the office, but only at Ephesus an express statement 
that the descendants of Androcliis, the founder, 
continued to hear the title of king with such 
privileges as the presidency of the games and the 
right to wear the royal purple (Strabo, 633). The 
other evidence, which is largely derived from 
inscriptions, may he divided into two classes 
according as it refers to a college of kings or to a 
single olficial. The former occurs only in con- 
nexion with States which had an aristocratic — or 
originally aristocratic— constitution, so that the 
‘ kings ’ the later representatives of the old 
heroic nobility. The States in question are Elis, 
Cyme, Mytilene, and Cyzicus. On the other 
hand, a single ‘king’ appears as a municipal 
officer in States where the government of the 
nobles had been overthrown— a category which 
comprises Argos, Megara, Chios, Miletus, Olbia, 
and Siphnos (for the details see Gilbert, Gr, 
Staatsalt.f ii. 272, 323). 

7. The sovereignty at Athens. — The history of 
the sovereignty at Athens is obscure. The tradi- 
tional lists of the Attic kings bear the signs of 
various influences, and are clearly untrustworthy. 
This much alone is certain, that the powers of the 
king were gradually curtailed, until he became 
a member of the annually appointed college of 
nine archons, with definite sacerdotal and judicial 
functions assigned to him. For the tradition which 
identified the king-archon with the early ruler of 
the State is scarcely to he doubted. The earliest 
settlement, known as that of Ion, recognized the 
division into four tribes, each represented by its 
tribal king. These tribal kings {<fiv\o^a<n\€i%) were 
perhaps an advisory body to the soverei^ ; in later 
times we find them still associated with the king- 
archon as ju^es in the court of the Prytaneuni 
(Arist. Ath, Fol. Ivii. 3). The name of Theseus 
is connected not merely with the unification of 
the whole of Attica and the centralization of its 
government under a single Mng (cruj'o(/cto'ju65, Thuc. 
li. 15), but also with a limitation of despotic power 
which earned for him the title of founder of the 
democracy (Arist. Ath, Pol, xli. 2 ; Paus. i. hi. 3). 
The early chapters of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens are unfortunately lost, and we have no 
means of estimating the nature of these reforms, 
which, though referred to an individual, may have 
been actually spread over a long period. The royal 
power was reduced by the participation of others 
in its functions and by its limitation in point of 
time. The first change, traditionally ascribed to 
the feebleness of some of the kings, was the 
appointment of a war-chief 
first holder of the new office was Ion, when he took 
part in the war against Eleusia (Paus. I. xxxi. 3 ; 
Arist. Ath, Pol, hi. 2). At a later date, variously 
assigned to the reigns of Medon and Acastus, the 
office of chief archon (^(&yu/cioy, as giving his name 
to the current year) was introduced. The reason 
for his appointment is unknown ; Aristotle merely 
states that his administration was confined to 
additional (^Tr^^era) as distinguished from estab- 
lished {TdTpta) functions, and that the subsequent 
dignity of the office was due to the increasing 
importance of the former (Ath, Pol ih. 3). The 
ardionships were held at first for life, and subse- 
quently for ten years {ib, hi. 1) ; at a later date 
(683 B.o.) they became annual. The king-archon 
was entrusted chiefliy with religious duties, especi- 
ally those of old inherited usage (irdrpta). As a 
I survival from primitive times may be mentioned 
‘ the i^stic marriage of his wife with the 

god Dionysus, which was celebrated during the 
festival of the Anfchesteria in the BovKoKeiov^ the 
premnet of the god worshipped in bull-form (Arist. 
Ath, Pol hi. 5 ; [Dem.] lix. 74ffi). It ^ould be 
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added that the ^ovkoXgiop, which was also the 
residence of the king-archon, was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Prytaneum. The functions 
of the king-archon may be classed as administrative 
or judicial. The former comprised the general 
superintendence of the State religion, and in par- 
ticular the supervision of priestly appointments, 
the organization of important festivals such as the 
JEleusinian mysteries and the Lenoea, and the 
management, subject to various limitations, of 
sacred property. The chief of his judicial functions 
was the presidency of the court in all cases of 
homicide. It should he observed that this duty is 
an addition to those assigned to the heroic king ; 
but it is clear that the responsibility must have 
been imposed before the abolition of the kingship, 
on the ground that the king was particularly con- 
cerned, as representative of the commonwealth, in 
removing the pernicious consequences of the blood- 
feud, and, as religious head of the State, in 
purifying it from tne taint of homicide. For a 
more particular account of the judicial duties of 
the kmg-archon see Cbimes and Punishments 
(Greek). 

8. Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. — It has 
already been remarked that monarchy continued 
to exist for a much longer time among the half- 
Hellenized States on the northern boundaries of 
Greece, Thus, the kings of the Molossi, who 
claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
and before 400 B.a had extended their sway over 
the whole of Epirus, maintained their power until 
the latter part of the 3rd century. Aristotle attri- 
butes the survival of the Molossian kingdom to 
the limitation of the royal authority, and compares 
it in tliat respect with the Lacedeemonian {FoL v. 
11, 1313* 23). We have hardly any means of veri- 
fying his statement, but we know that king and 
peo^e annually exchanged oaths, of submission to 
the laws on the one hand, and of loyalty on the 
other (Plut. Fyrrh. 6). Shortly before its final 
overthrow, the king’s power was temporarily in- 
creased by Pyrrhus, who owed the enlargement of 
his authority to his popularity with the army. 
Thessaly never formed a united monarchy, 
although there is some evidence that in compara- 
tively late times a chieftain was elected as general 
(Ttt 7 (&) to represent the whole people. Such was 
the position occupied by Jason of Pherae (Xen. 
Hell, VI. iv. 28), and possibly by Aleuas and 
Scopas at an earlier date. But Jason’s ascendancy 
was short-lived, and as a rule the Thessalian 
tetr archies were distracted with rival jealousies, 
especially those of the Aleuads of Larisa and the 
Sicopads of Crannon. The kings of Macedon traced 
their descent to Temenus the Heraclid. Their 
constitutional position, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, was analogous to that of the Homeric king, 
when allowance has been made for the change of 
circumstanoes. The king received all taxes and 
tribute together with the rents of the domain 
lands, but his power depended upon custom only 
and upon the stren^h or his individual character. 
The nobility were always ready to put themselves 
in opposition, if the king failed to conciliate or to 
overawe them j and to this cause must be ascribed 
the constant struggles for the throne, and the 
risings of pretenders supported by a party of the 
nobiBty against a Intimate heir, if weak and un- 
jj^tected (see also JT P, Mahafiy, Gr$eh Life and 
Thought^ London, 1896, p. 23 E). 

9. Later Greek monarchies.—- The career of 
Alexander opemed a new chapter in the history of 
Greek monm-ehy. Alexander made himself the 
successor of the Persian king, whose sovereignty 
was that of an absolute owner over his chattels 
(Arisfc. Fed, iB- l4, lS!|8fi^ 18). On tMs model 
were founded the idngdoina which estabH^ed 


themselves after the wars of the Diadochi — those 
of Egypt, Syria, Pergamus, and Macedonia. Of 
these the Syrian Seleucids came nearest to the 
pattern of an Oriental monarchy, from which their 
rule was distinguished only by its dependence 
upon Greek resources. The Ptolemys in Egypt 
were less despotic, partly because they relied upon 
Macedonian troops for their support, and partly 
because their government was cased upon the 
semi-Greek city of Alexandria. The Attalids at 
Pergamus, while retaining the chief power in 
their own hands, made a show of submitting to 
the forms of a democracy. The condition of 
Macedonia remained much as it had been in former 
days, except that the power of the nobles, many of 
whom were dispersed in foreign lands, was less 
adequate for resistance to the encroachments of an 
ambitious monarch. The Macedonians were a 
race of soldiers, no less backward in culture than 
untrained in civil government; and they were 
always ready to follow a capable leader who under- 
stood how to humour them (Mahafiy, p. 231 f.). 

II. jKoMAjy.— I. Nature of kingship.— The tra- 
ditional history of early Rome begins with a period 
of monarchical government; and, although the 
details partake largely of a legendary character, 
there is no reason to doubt its general truth. In 
addition to a priori considerations, tradition is 
confirmed by the survival into republican times 
of traces of an earlier monarcliy, such as the use of 
the regia, or king’s house, as the office of the ponti- 
fex maxbmis, and the continuance of the titles 
interrex and rex sacrorum. We must not, how- 
ever, add the festival regifugmm, although this 
was traditionally explained as a festival held in 
celebration of the banishment of the kings (Ov, 
Fasti, ii. 685 f. ) ; for it has now been brought into 
connexion with other sacerdotal flights on the 
occasion of a sacrifice, which, whatever their real 
nature, were certainly not the mimic representa- 
tions of historical events (W. Warde Fowler, The 
Bormn Festivals, London, 1899, p. 327 ff. ; Frazer, 
Th^ Magic Art, ii. 308-310, and Lectures on 
Kingship, p. 264). On the other hand, it is un- 
reasonable to doubt that the peculiar odium which 
attached to the title rex was inspired by a deep- 
rooted prejudice, springing from the recollection 
of the overthrow of a hateful tyranny. The 
charge of aiming at the throne was the most 
heinous form of treason, and was as fatal to Sp, 
Cassius and Sp. Meelius in early times as to Tib. 
Gracchus and Julius Cflesar in the days of the later 
R^ublic. 

It will be remembered that the tyrant against 
whom Brutus conspired was the representative 
of a foreign dynasty which aspired to establish 
hereditary power. The native Roman kingship 
was of a different character. Its patriarchal and 
primitive origin is attested by the proximity of 
the king’s residence to the hearth of the State— 
the perennial fire in the temple of Vesta — and 
to the store-houses under the protection of the 
Penates {di penates puhlici p. K Q,), who were 
housed under the same roof (Tac. Ann, xv. 41). 
Some modem scholars have concluded that the 
Vestals and Flamens were in the first instance 
the daughters and sons of the king, who by his 
direction undertook the duties of kindling and 
maintaining the sacred fire (Warde Fowler, op, 
cit,, pp. 147, 288). But the king was more than 
the head of the elan. The genius of the Roman 
people asserted itself at an early date in the dis- 
covery that legal limitations might he imposed 
upon the exerdse of an authority otherwise uncon- 
trolled^ {mperium legitimum. Sail. Oat, vi. 6). 
The king was during his life the sole repository 
of powers derived from the people, which he exer- 
cised subject to the condition that he must act, 
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not like a slave-owner, but as the mandatory of 
his free fellow - citizens. Thus the king, while 
free to follow the inclination of his will, was 
checked by the conviction that he must act not 
contrary to, hut in accordance with, the law. The 
people were the source of the law, which could 
not be altered without their sanction. Thus, as 
Mommsen has suggested, the constitution of Rome 
resembled, in some measure, constitutional mon- 
archy inverted. 

‘ In the Roman constitution the community of the people 
exercised very much the same functions as belong to the king 
in England ; the right of pardon, which in England is the pre- 
rogative of the crown, was in Rome the prerogative of the com- 
munity ; while the ordinary operations of government devolved 
entirely on the crown’ {HUt. of Rome, Eng. tr., i. 84 ). 

This conception was undoubtedly the outcome 
of a period of growth, the various stages of which 
are lost to our view. Our evidence respecting the 
regal constitution comes from writers who relied 
entirely upon a tradition incapable of verification ; 
and it la scarcely possible that their accounts have 
not been coloured by the introduction of features 
characteristic of a later age. 

Our authorities agree in denying that the king- 
ship was hereditary (Cic, Bep. ii. 24), and also in 
the assertion that the king was elected by the 
people on the proposal of the inUrr&x, and with 
the previously expressed approval of the senate 
(Livy, i. 17; Cic. i2ep. ii. 31). The existence of 
the office of interrex, on the one hand, shows that 
the demise of the crown was not necessarily and 
immediately followed by the succession of the 
heir ; but, on the other, the nomination of the rex 
sacrorum and of the dictator in later times suggests 
that free election was not so primitive an insti- 
tution as the authorities affirm. The view of 
Mommsen [Rom, Staatsrecht, ii. 7, and Hist, of 
Home, i. 68) is now generally adopted that the king 
was entitled, if not required, to nominate his suc- 
cessor ; and that, if he failed to do so, the duty fell 
upon an interrex chosen from the senate. In 
either case, however, the approval of the senate 
was normally, if not necessarily, obtained ; and the 
new king immediately submitted himself to the 
people, by himself proposing the adoption of a lex 
cunata as the ratification of his assumption of the 
simreme power (cf. Livy, i. 41). The entrance into 
office was incomplete until the assent of the gods 
had been obtained by a formal inauguration, in 
which the auspices were taken by a member of the 
priesthood other than the king himself {ih, i. 18). 

2* Insignia. — ^In virtue of his pre-eminent author- 
ity, the Icing was invested with various insignia 
of office. Thus, whenever he appeared in public, 
be was preceded by twelve lictors (Cic. Hep, ii. 30), 
bearing rods and axes as a mark of his continuous 
right to command (imperitm) during peace as well 
as in war. He wore a purple robe known as trahea 
(Verg, JSn. vii. 612 ; Juv. viii. 259), so called be- 
cause crossed by belts of scarlet (Mayor, on Juv. 
X, 35) ; but in general his official di’ess varied 
in accordance with the succession of Ms duties. 
He wielded the ivory sceptre surmounted hy an 
eagle, wore a crown of oak-leaves fashioned with 
gold, and occupied an ivo3y throne (Dion. Hal. iii. 
61). He alone rode in a State-chariot within the 
city W’alls ; and from this custom the mlla cwrulis 
of the republican magistrates was said to be derived 
(Test. p. 49). He was endowed with ample domam 
lands, which were occupied on sufferance {precario) 
and kept in cultivation by the royal cUentda (Cic. 
Hep, V. 3). 

3. Functions*— (a) The king was the represen- 
tative of the community in all its relations, in- 
binding the superintendence of the State relimon. 
For the first organization of the priesthood and the 
distribution of its duties Nnma was traditionally 
responsible (Livy, i* 20). Accordingly, he is repie* 


sented as having instituted the appointments of 
the three chief Tlamens (those of Juppiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus), of the college of Salii, and of the 
Pontifex, while retaining for himself the adminis- 
tration of the chief religious ceremonies (Plut. 
Tib, Gracch, 15). After the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, the rex sacrorum was appointed to take over 
the sacred functions personally exercised by the 
monarch, while the pontifex maximus succeeded 
to the general presidency over the ecclesiastical 
bodies, which the king had held as chief of the 
State {for the difficulties in details see Greenidge, 
Homan Public Life, p, 51 1). 

(6) In secular as distinguished from religious 
functions the king was at once the highest civil 
authority and the supreme military commander. 
He had no colleague who could interpose a veto ; 
he might, if he chose, delegate his powers, and 
subsequently resume them at will. The limita- 
tions of his authority were established by custom 
and precedent, followed or created by the holders 
of the office themselves (Tac. Ann, iii. 26). Thus, 
though the king completely controlled the divi- 
sion of booty and the disposition of conquered 
land (Cic. Hep, ii. 26), he was accustomed to con- 
sult the senate, whenever it was practicable, on 
all matters of foreign policy (Livy, i. 32). An 
exception would be the making of a treaty which 
closed a war ; for on a foreign campaign it was 
impossible to postpone a decision until a reference 
was made to the authorities at home. On the 
question of a declaration of war it was even usual 
to obtain the ratification of the people (Dion. Hal. 
ii. 14). 

4. Delegates.— -Since it was impracticable for 
the king to perform in person all the duties 
re(juired of his office, it was usual for him to ap- 
point delegates to represent him, who exercised 
their functions during the king’s pleasure. Chief 
of these was the prmfectus urhi, who was left behind 
in Rome to take over the government during the 
king’s absence in the field. The chief subordinate 
commands in war were those of the generals of 
infantry and cavalry {tribuni militumexiA celerum). 
With respect to criminal jurisdiction, we are in- 
formed that the more important cases were heard 
by the king in person, and the less important 
transferred to judges chosen from the senate (Dion. 
Hal. ii. 12), Further, it was made a charge against 
Tarquinius Superbus that he tried cases of serious 
importance without employing a panel of advisers 
to assist him (Livy, i. 49). Some scholars hold 
that such a consilium is to he found in the duoviri 
perduellionis (commissioners of high treason), who 
were appointed by Tullus Hostilius to try the case 
of Horatius (Livy, i. 26). These, again, have been 
identified with the ^ucesiores pmriddii, who are 
supposed to have existed in the time of the kings 
(Tac. Ann, xi. 22), although Mommsen {Mist, of 
Home, i. 159) regards the latter as police officers, 
whose primarj?' duty was to search for and arrest 
murderers. It has been inferred from the brief 
account of the trial of Horatius that, though the 
kin^ might allow an appeal to the people (prow- 
cam), he was not bound to do so. According to 
a statement of Dionysius (iv. 25), the king tried 
public causes himself, but remitted to others the 
adjudication of private suits, and in the latter case 
prescribed the formula by which the competence 
of the index was limited. This is the basis of the 
later distinction between proceedings in iure and 
in iudicio, when the prsetor had succeeded to the 
office formerly occupied by the king. The power 
of legislation was theoretically vested in the people, 
who were the sole source of law (Dion. Hal. ii, 
14) ; but the Mtiative was confined to the king, 
who alone possessed the right of consulting the 
assembly. 
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KING (Indian), — ^The Indian kingship is pecu- 
liar in that the king belongs to the second— the 
Ksatriya, or warrior — of the four great castes, the 
first and most powerful being the Brahman caste. 
Throughout orthodox Sanskrit literature, there- 
fore, a strict distinction is drawn between the 
jmest and the king ; anything even approximating 
to a priest-king is unknown m Aryan India. The 
king is inferior in position to the priest, who, as 
has fre^iuentiy happened in modern times in 
the case of the Pesliwas of the Mahratta d;^asty), 
often became practically the real ruler, though 
nominally only chief counsellor of State. 

The essentially administrative character of the 
Indian king is home out by his name, rajan, * the 
director,*^ cognate with Lat. rea? and O. Ir. 

* king ^ (from the Celtic groui) is proliably borrowed 

Goth, reihs, * and the Germanic group re- 

presented by Eng. rich)^ as well as witli dialectic 
Turf^n paUraitu, * ordered, arranged/ Skr. nlji, 
*Jine, row,’ Gr. dp^yaj, *1 stretch out,’ Lat. m/o, *I 
keep straight, guide, rule,’ rectm, * right,’ 0. Ir. 
riffhn^ ^ I stretch out,’ rec/if, ‘law,’ Germ, richten, 

* to direct/ etc. 

Among other synonyms for * king’ are * lord of men’ (nara* 
pati), ’lord of earth’(oA2p«fi), ‘protector of earth* (bhUpdla), 
‘sustoiner of earth* Ik^itibhYt), etc. As Indra ia the king of 
the gods, so the king is the ‘ Indra of men * (narendra, rnanu’ 
jenaka, etc. ; of. Bohtlin^k-Roth, i. 803), and, although the 
‘god on earth* QthMem) is, properly speaking, the Brahman, 
the king is occasionally termed a ‘god’ idem) or a ‘god of 
earth ’ Qc^iUdem ; BShtlingk-Eoth, iii. 788). This does not, 
however, imply any divinity of the Mng, but merely that he is 
as much superior to the lower esastes — Vai^yas and Sudras — as 
the gods are superfor to mankind. 

The king, says Mann, * is a great deity in human 
form’ (vii. 8: mahati demt& hy ei§ct nararupe'^a 
ti^tkati), and, according to NS.rada Dharrmiastrai 
xviix. 64 f., there are eight sacred objects which 
must be reverenced, worshipped, and circum- 
ambulated sun* wise; a Brahman, a cow, fire, 
gold, gh% (clarified butter), the sun, the waters, 

* and a king as the eighth.’ 

When Brahman created the king, we are told 
(Manu, vii. 3-7 ; cf. v. 96) that he took 
‘eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama [the god of 
Justice and of the dead}, of the Sun, of Pire, of Varupa, of the 
Moon, and of Kuheia {the gCMl of wealth}.* This passage re- 
ceives its explanation in ix. 303-311 : the king must shower 
beneftta upon his realm as Indra [the rain-god} sends rain upon 
the ejwrth ; he must be as omnipresent as the wind ; he must 
control all his subjects as does Yama ; he must draw revenues 
from Iiis kingdom as the sun draws water from the earth ; he 
must be brilliant and of blazing anger against crime like the 
radiance of the hre ; he must bind criminals as the fetters of 
Varu^a enolwdn the wicked ; he must be as beautiful in the 
sight of his subjeote as is the moon in the eyes of mankind ; 
like the earth— which in this list replaces the earth-godling 
Kubera— he must support all his subjects. A similar lis^ 
omitting Wind, Bun, and Varui;^, is given in Hdrada i><5, xviiL 
20-SI. 

The object of all this is, however, very explicitly 
ebated to have beeu *for the proteetuon of bhiB 

1 On© of the tenns for emperor* ra^ar&^a% ‘ king of kings,* is 
interesting as paralleling the O. I^rs. ogdyoefya ixMyaUydmdmi 
Modem Pars, shdhdm mdh, ‘supreme king’ (of. 0. Bbhtllngk 
and E. Roth, Sanskrii*W&rterb., St. Petersburg, 1865-76, vi. 


whole [creation] ’ (Manu, vii. 3), and it is for this 
reason that kings are always pure, ‘lest their 
business be impeded’ {Gautama Dtiy xiv. 45), at 
least ‘while engaged in the discharge of their 
duties’ {Vis}}u DS, xxii. 48), for 
‘ as fire is not polluted even though it always burns the creatures 
of this world, even so a king is not polluted by, inflicting punish- 
ment on those who deserve it’ (Ndrada Ds, xviii. 18); and, 
moreover, he * is seated on the throne of Indra ... for the 
protection of his subjects ’ (Manu, v. 03 f,). 

Another point of resemblance between the king 
and a god is that * through his word an offender 
may become innocent, and an innocent man an 
offender in due course ’ {JSfdrada xviii. 62) ; 
and the king is named in connexion with the gods 
in the requirement that a non-Brahman must take 
his oath ‘in the presence of the uods, of the king, 
and of Brahmans’ {Gaiitaina Do, xiii. 13), as wml 
as in the prohibition that a sncitalca ‘sliall not 
^eak evil of the gods or of the king ’ {Apastamha 
JDS, I. xi. 31. 5). 

The death of a king or an accident to him inter- 
rupts the study of the Veda {Gautama JDS, xvi, 32 ; 
BaudMyartu DS, I, xi. 21. 4 ; Vimu DS, xxx. 23) ; 
and a sndtaka may not step on a king’s shadow 
(Manu, iv. 130). 

The transfer of guilt in case of royal pardon is a 
rather striking feature of the Indian kingship. If 
a thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, 
the guilt o_f the original crime devolves on the 
monarch {Apastamba DS, i. vi. 19. 15 [quoting 
from an earlier text-book], ix. 25, ir. xi. 28. 13; 
Gauta^na D&, xii. 45 ; Manu, viii. 316), because, if 
he kills the criminal, ‘ he destroys sin in accord- 
ance with the sacred law ’ ( Vasi^tha D6, xix. 46’, 
quoting from an earlier text-book). If the king 
grants such a pardon, he must fast a day and a 
night ; if he punishes an innocent man, the length 
of the fast must be tripled {ib. xix. 40, 43). 

The association of the king with Indra, already 
noted, appears again in the statement that the 
king in whose realm are no criminals ‘ attains the 
world of Indra’ Do, v. 196; cf. Brhaspati 
DS, ii. 38) ; and we may also note that Soma is 
the * lord of kings ’ and Yaruna ‘ lord of universal 
sovereigns ’ {cho^ravartin [q.ij], Satapatha Brdh- 
mana, XI. iv. 3. 9f.). 

There were, however, in India kings who by no 
means fulfilled the royal ideal. It is very bluntly 
declared that wicked kings go to hell {Quotations 
from Ndrada, v. 10), and a sndtaka must not 
accept gifts from a king who is wicked or a non- 
K^atriya, or, indeed, any king (Manu, iv. STfiT., 
84, 91) ; yet such was the reverence for the royal 
office that an attack upon even a wicked ruler 
was deemed one hundred times worse than the 
extremely heinous offence of murdering a Brfihman 
{JSfdrada DS, xv., xvi. 31). 

Specifically royal tabus were rare in India, 
practically the onlv instances being that a king 
might never stand bare-footed on the ground and 
might not shave his head for a year after his in- 
auguration {Satapatha Brdhmaiia, v. v. 3. 1 f., 6f.). 

The ceremony of inaugurating a king (Eaja- 
sfiya) was very elaborate (cf. especialty A. Weber, 
‘ueber die Kbnigsweihe,’ ABAW, 1893; A. 
Hillebrandt, JBitucU^Litt* i'=iGIAJS iii. 2, Strass- 
burg, 1897], pp. 143-147) ; but in this, as in the 
Vuiapeya (on which see Weber, ‘XJeber den 
Vajapeya,’ SB A W, 1892, pp. 765-813 ; Hillebrandt, 
141-143 ; both the Kajastiya and the Vajapeya are 
also discussed in art. Abhi§eka) and the A4va- 
medha {q.'V,), while the king w'as regarded as the 
sacrificer, the actual celebrant was his Brahmanical 
representative, his purohita, or ‘house-priest’ (cf. 
H. Oldenberg, Eol, d$s Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
377-379). The Brahmans were also entrusted with 
magio charms for the welfare of the king, speci- 
mens of these being such hymns of the Atharvaveda 
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as iii. 3f., iv. 8» 22, and vi. 98 (cf. the series trans- 
lated by M. Bloomfield, SBE xiii. [1897] 111-133). 

Although the early Indian kingship was usually 
hereditary, there are clear indications that elec- 
tion to royal oflGice was not unknown (Rigveda, 
X, cxxiv. 8 : ‘ as subjects choosing for themselves a 
king,’ rajanam vrnana ; cf. VI. viii. 4) ; and with 
this may be connected an incident not uncommon 
in modern Indian folk-tales, and repeated in the 
Indian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. R.^ Burton, Supplementary Eights^ 
London, n.d., i. 323), where the hero, wandering 
to a city whose king has just died, is singled out 
by one of the royal elephants, whose choice is 
regarded as a divine indication that the stranger 
is to be the next monarch. 

In view of the inability of the Indian kin^ to 
sacrifice or to take any other active part in religious 
rites, it is very significant to observe the rdle which 
is ascribed to him, particularly by the Upanisads, 
in^ the development of philosophy. Thus ICing 
Asvapati Kaikeya instructs five learned Brahmans 
concerning the nature of the Atman Vai^vanara 
after their fellow casteman Uddalaka Aruni had 
been unable to solve their perplexities [Ghhandogya 
Ujganisad, v, 11-24 ; ct batapatha Brahmavia, X. 
VI. 1); Pravahana Jaivali, prince of PanchUla, 
teaches two Brahmans ^e nature of Aka^a (?’6. i. 
8 f. ) and also explains to Svetaketu, Uddalaka’s son, 
the nature of metempsychosis {ih> v. 3-10, Brhad- 
drariyaha Upan. vi. 2 ; cf. also Kau§ltahi Upan* 
i .)5 and the great Vedic scholar Gargya Bfilaki, 
after repeatedly failing to elucidate the nature of 
Brahmam receives the solution from King Ajata- 
^atruof Ka^i {Bxhaddraiyyalca Upan, ii.l, Kau^ltahi 
Upan, iv.). Considering this, it may well be that, 
as P. Deussen maintains {Philosophy of the Upan- 
ishads^ tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 19 f. ; 
cf. also R. Garbe’s little essay on the ori^ of Indian 
monism in ]:d^ Philosophy of Ancient Inakt, Chicago, 
1897), 

‘ the doctrine of the Atman, standing as it did in such sharp 
contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the 
original conception may have been due to BrAhmans, was taken 
up and cultivated primarily not in BrAhman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times ' ; 
and that this teaching * was fostered and progressively devel- 
oped by the Kshatriyas in opposition to the principles of the 
BrAhmanical ritual.* 

We must also remember, in this connexion, that 
the two great heterodoxies of India — Buddhism 
and Jainism — proceeded from the K^atriya caste, 
and that Buddha was himself an heir apparent 
{yuvardja\ being the son of Suddhodana, king of 
the Sakya clan in Kapilavastu. 

Literature.— The chief references are given by M. Winter- 
nite, s.t. * King (a) in India,* SJSJS 1. [191 OJ 822-824 ; cf. also H. 
Zimmer, Altina. Lebm, Berlin, 1879, pp. 162-168 J W. Foy, 
Die k&nigliche Oewalt nack d&n aUind. Uechtsbilehem, Leipzig, 

1896. Lotris H. Gray. 

KING (Iranian).— The kingly office has always 
played a most important pait in Iranian history 
and religion from the earliest times, both in the 
ancient Persian Empires and in the Mazd^n 
religion. Indeed, to the Greeks the Persian 
monarch was known simply as jSctortXeiJs, or 6 fiiyas 
^cKTtXeiJs, as constantly in Herodotus, .^Eschylus, 
and other classical writers. ‘The Great Kings’ 
styled themselves khskdyaOiyd Jchshdyadiydndm 
(‘King of Kings’)— a title which has been per- 
petuated through the centuries to the present day, 
when the non-Iranian Persian sovereign still boasts 
tne proud, though empty, title of Shdhdn SMh, 
which is merely the modernized form of the ancient 
title. Nowhere has royal power ever been more 
exalted or more absolute than in successive mon- 
archies of both ancient and modem Iran. It is a 
curious fact, therefore, that, in strong contrast 
with so many of the ancient reli^ons, there is 
no certain trace of ‘king-worships or of divine 
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genealogies in any of the ancient Iranian dynasties, 
whether historical or legendary! (on ‘ king- worship’ 
see C. Latt^, Ancient King-Worship, London, 
191() ; also E. Komemann, Zur Gesekichte der 
antiken Herrscherkulte, Leipzig, 1901). This is 
a necessary result of the practical monotheism of 
the Mazdean religion, in all its various forms. 
We have just indicated the distinction between 
the ‘historical ’ and the ‘legendary’ dynasties in 
ancient Iran. By the former is meant, of course, 
the well-known great Persian Achmmenid mon- 
archy of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, 
familiar to ns from the Greek historians and, in 
modem times, from their own famous rock inscrip- 
tions, which hpe thrown a flood of light upon both 
the political history of their reigns and the form of 
Mazdeism which they professed (see art. BehistUn). 
Small and monotonous as is this ‘ literature,’ it is 
distinguished by the deeply religious note that 
rings throughout, incessantly repeating the declara- 
tion of a burning faith, in which we have evidence 
of a sincere piety shown tow^ards ‘ the great God,’ 
the one God of the king and of his people. No 
question can be raised as to the religion professed 
by these kings, at least Darius and his successors, 
for we find that Darius, in the great Behistan 
inscription, adopts, with a sense of the deepest 
satisfaction, the title of ‘ Auramazdean ’ — proudly 
declaring : 

* As an Auramazdean I swear (? or proclaim) that this ia true’ 
(par, Bh,, col, 4, §67). 

There is no mistaking the attitude of these old 
Persian kings j there is no claim to divine ancestry, 
as in the case of the Egyptian monarohs or Alex- 
ander the Great, nor to any apotheosis after death, 
as in that of the Roman Emperors, hut the pious 
expression of the most absolute dependence upon 
Anramazda, the one God. By his will or divine 
grace kings are allowed to reign (*per me reges 
regnant*) ; thus Darius exclaims : 

* By the will of Auramazda I am king* (t 6 ., col. 1, §§ 6 ^ 6 ). 

By the same will the nations are made subject to 
him : 

* By the will of Auramazda, these nations have become my 
slaves and my tributaries * (ib,, $ 7). 

It is Auramazda who gives to kings all their 
power ; 

* Auramazda has invested me with sovereign power ’ (ib,, § 5). 
A true Lord of hosts, it is he that gives the victory 
in battle : 


‘ By the will of Auramazda I put to flight the army of Nidlntu* 
Bel. . . . I took possession of Babylon. . . . I defeated the armed 
hands of the rebels,* etc. (i6., §§ 18-20 ; col. 2 , § 26, etc,X 
In a word, everything depends absolutely on the 
divine will : 

* Everything that I have done, I have done, without exception, 
by the will of Auramazda* (ib,, col. 4, § 62). 

In another place, referring to his conquests, the 
king says : 

‘That which has been done, I did It all by the will of 
Auramazda* (Naqsh4 Eustam, a, § 5). 

It is a remarkable fact that, when we turn lu 
that form of Mazdeism wMoh is preserved in the 
Avesta, the sacred hook knows nothing of the 
great Persian monarcha, Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, 
and the others of the Achmmenid dynasty, whose 
names are so familiar in history. It Knows, on the 
contrary, other great dynasties— the PSshdSdian 
and the Kayanian— utterly unknown outside of 
the Avestan literature and the folk-legends pre- 
served in the poetry of later Persia, especially 
Firdausi. The legends of those dynasties are, of 
course, largely mythical. The first royal house, 
whose date, as usual, is thrown back to a fabulous 
antiquity, began with Haoshyanga (the later 
Hbshang), said to have ruled over the daevas, or 
demons (probably the non-Iranian tribes), under 


1 But see Splegd’s view in literature, below. There Is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the Iranian kings were sometimes 
put on a plane with the gods, as in AS, Aug,, i. [1867] 888 ; see 
also A. Bapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] llSf. ; E. wlllielm, ib. xL [18863 
108. 
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whose reign metals were first discovered and 
worked. Sis successor, with the very totemistic 
name Takhraa Urupa ('strong fox,’ the later 
Tahmilraf), taught his subjects how to use skins 
for clothing, to hunt, and to tame domestic animals, 
and caused them to be taught by the * demons’ the 
art of writing, hut fell away into idolatry, and was 
slain by the evil spirit Ahriman. His successor 
was the great hero Yima Khsha6ba (the later 
Jamsliid, familiar to readers of Omar KhayySm), 
who plays in the Avesta the part of hoth an Adam 
and a 3Soah, and is connected with the ‘Great 
Winter’ that so strikingly corresponds with tlie 
Noachian Deluge. He was overthrown by the de- 
moniacal monster Azhi Dahaka, the later Zohak. 
After the latter’s usurpation, the national revival 
took place under the most celebrated of these 
ancient heroes, ThraStaona (the later Farldtln), 
who is spoken of as ' king of the earth,* and whose 
successor was Manushchithra, the later Minochihr, 
A later dynasty, that of the Kayanians — perhaps 
a Bactrian dynasty — derived their name and descent 
from Kai Kobadh (Av. Kavi Kavata), followed by 
Kai Kaas (Av. Kava Usa), SiyAvash (Av. Syavar- 
shan), Kai Khosru (Av. Husrava), Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvati-aspa), and, finally, Gushtasp(Av,Yi8htaspa), 
in whose reign appeared the great Prophet Zara* 
thushtra, who converted the king and his court. 

Although these kings are no doubt largelj 
legendary, and although the accounts of their 
reigns contain much that is mythological-— indeed 
some of the names suggest Vedic or, rather, Indo- 
Iranian prototypes— still it is not improbable that 
some degree of historical truth underlies many of 
their legends. It may very well be that some of 
these dynasties, whose names and exploits are 
preserved either in the Avesta or in popular 
tradition, were the ruling families of different 
Iranian tribes, whether in Media, Bactria, or other 
regions outside of Persia proper ; or that some of 
them may have been contemporaneous with one 
another, if not with the Achsemenid Empire. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Avesta itself knows 
nothing of the last-mentioned great dynasty. The 
great national Persian poet, Firdausi, in his epic, the 
Shdh'-ndmah, ingeniously co-ordinates all these 
various dynasties from the earliest legendary hero- 
kings right through the historical Achsemenid era 
down to Alexander the Great. This skilful mani- 
pulation of legend, folklore, and sober history was 
necessary for the unity of his epic, but, of course, 
cannot be regarded as corresponding to historical 
facts, 

Although no divine charmjter was attributed to 
Iranian royalty, still there is one peculiar attribute 
of a supernatural character with which the Avesta 
endowed its kings, and also its prophets. This was 
the so-called khvarmo^ which uras regarded as a 
kind of effulgence or bright glory that attached to 
the king^, but could he forfeited by moral evil. 


* It wai a mythical talisman which belonged essentially to the 
royal house of Iran, though it vanished with Yima’s sin, flying 
away in its three successive manifestations In the form of a 
bird. . . . The Glory can be seized by no sinner ' (J. H. Moulton, 
Earip 2!oroaitrianim> [JSrirj, Ijondon, 1918, p. 276 ; we need 
not enter here into the author’s discussion of tne relation of the 
khvarmd isdth the fravdshi)^ 


Under the Old Persian form famaht the wore 
occurs in several well-known proper names, an( 
even in Media, more than a century before Cyrus 
The prophet Zarathushtra was also endowed witl 
this gtwi-divine splendour, and at the end of thi 
world it is also to be the attribute of the Saviou 
Saoshyant.i 

After the conversion of the monarch and th( 
royal house to the i^roastrian reform, the kinj 
of Tran was regarded in the religious system of tin 

/ Cto ws B, Wilhelm, *Hvaren6,'ln Sir JanwAe<Sj« 

Jeieebhoy Zartkoahtt JubiUt Volxmct Bombay, 1914. 


Avesta and the later Mazdean literature— in ac- 
cordance with the favourite ‘dualism’ that all 
through has characterized Iranian thought (see 
Dualism [Iranian])— as supreme head of the 
material or civil world, whilst the prophet Zara- 
thushtra (and his successors, who enjoyed as a 
title the curiously formed superlative ‘Zara- 
thushtrdtema ’) was the corresponding supreme 
head in spiritual things. This is expressly laid 
down in the DlnJcart, where it is said that the 
‘spiritual medicine’ which depends upon ‘the 
Good Law ’ (Le. the Mazdean religion) is ‘ rendered 
more excellent by the rule of Master of the 
Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director 
of the worlds, the ZarathushtrStema ’ {DlnLt ed. 
P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. iv. ch. 167, 
§ 4, tr. Oasartelli, Louvain, 1886). This is of a 
piece with the frequent distinction between ahu 
and raUCy when meaning respectively ‘prince’ 
(or temporal ruler) and ‘ spiritual guide ’ or ‘ priest ’ 
(though at times the terms have other signifi- 
cations). It also corresponds exactly with the 
positions assigned respectively to jpdtokhsMylh 
(sovereignty) and dmo (religion), the one on the 
‘ material ’ (stihlk) and the other on the ‘ spiritual ’ 
{mmotk) side of the curious table of the Dinh 
(vol. iv. ch. 137), cited in the art. Dualism 
(Iranian). The Pahlavi translator of Yasht i. 
deduces from § 8 of the hymn that *a man is not 
fife to ho a king unless he possesses twelve virtues ’ 
(quoted by J. Darmesteter, SBU xxiii. [1883] 25).^ 
As to the relations of the subjects to their king, 
J. J. Modi has lately published an interesting 
little volume {Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian 
Booksy Bombay, 1914), in which he has a section 
(pp. 8-10) on ‘Obedience to the King* as one of 
the chief virtues inculcated by Zoroastrianism. 

Keferring to Herodotus (i. 132, on the duty of prayer for the 
king, and vili. 118, for an instance of heroic loyalty), he quotes 
a striking prayer for the king 2 from JS/ringdUy i. 8-12 ; and 
of later authorities he cites : “Be always truthful and ob^ient 
to your Kings’ {Paivarid-ndmah) \ *0 almighty God, give 
a long life, a happy life, and a healthy life to the ruler of 
our land ’ (Tnn-dartwti) ; ‘ Oommit no fault against Kings and 
chiefs’ ; and again, ‘ Speak no evil against the rulers of the land, 
lor they are the guardians of the land and through them 
prosperity flows upon earthly beings * {Pand-ndmak.% Aturpdt-l 
Mdraspanddn^ §§ 66, 108, following de Harlez’s version in 
Mm6on, vi. {18873 66-77). 

All this is quite in accordance with the ethics 
of the Achsemenid inscriptions, for in them the 
chief of all evils that are stigmatized is ‘falsehood * 
{draugay ‘ the He,* whether personified, as Moulton 
surmises {op, cit, p. 1], ana so equivalent to the 
Avestan name of the evil spirit, or merely an 
abstract noun) ; and it is to this evil that rebellion 
a^inst the king is attributed, 

Parius tells us that during Oambyses’ absence in Egypt * the 
people became hostile, and lying became widespreiSi in the 
land ’ {Dar, Bh,y col, 1, § 10). In another place the same king, 
relating how a rebellion had taken place in many of the 
provinces of his vast empire, states that ‘ these provinces had 
broken into rebellion ; it was lying that had made them re- 
bellious’ col. 4, 5 64). 

Every time that a usurper rises up against the 
lawful sovereign it is said, ‘He is one that lies* 
{adurajiyay from the root duruj, druj)^Q, phrase 
that constantly recurs. On the other hand, 
despotism and cruelty on the part of the sovereign 
are also considered as great crimes. Thus does 
Darius break forth with pride and say : 

’Auramazda has brought me help . . . for I have been 
neither a liar nor a tyrant’ (Dan DA, col. 4, § 63 f.). 

In Spite of snch grandiloq^uent professions, how- 
ever, tne gruesome cruelties inflicted by the Iranian 
monarchs throughout the ages are only too well 
known, and it has been surmised, not without 
good reason, that the shockingly barbarous punish- 

1 Darmesteterifl translation of Sirdzahy i. 9, making KairyS- 
sanga, the divine messenger of Ahura Mazda, to ‘ reside in the 
navel of the King,’ seems quite untenable (see C. de Harlez. 
Avesta tfadrUit'^^ Paris, 1881, i!. 697 n.). 

3 Other translators, t.g. F. Wolff, Strassburg, 1910, take the 
supplication as being m favour of the speaker himself. 
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ments detailed in the Inferno of Arta-i Viraf, the 
‘Persian Dante,* are hut too faithful a picture 
of those practised at the Persian court (see 
Casarteili, ‘The Persian Dante/ in Jarm^ji 
Memorial Volume^ Bombay, 1914), 

Anyhow the Avesta itself draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between good and bad kings. 

‘May good Kings rule over U8, not bad Kings, 0 Armaiti’ 
(F«. xlviii. 5). 

Especially those rulers who were hostile to the 
Prophet and his reform are denounced and con- 
demned to eternal perdition; amongst them is 
mentioned by name one Grghma (Fi, xlvi. 11, 
xlix. 11, xxxii. 12-14). 

A word must here be said of the relations be- 
tween the royal dynasties and the national religion. 
As we have seen, there is no doubt about the 
religious convictions of the great Achaemenid 
kings — at least after Cyrus, for his religious 
position is still doubtful. They were professedly 
and devoutly Mazdeans — though the present writer 
is by no means yet convinced that th^ were 
Zoroastrians in any sense (see his The Religion 
of the Great Kings, London, 1910; per contra, 
the very striking ar^ments of Moulton, op. cit., 
especially p. 40 ff., are deserving of careful con- 
sideration). The Avestan legend represents the 
Vishtaspa of the Kayanian dynasty and all his 
royal house as converts of the Prophet, the king 
playing the part of a Constantine or an Ethelhert. 
Coming back again to later and historical times, 
the relations of the Arsacid or Parthian dynasty 
(260 B.C.-A.D. 225) to the faith are unknown or 
obscure. The Sasanian kings (A.D. 226-661), 
however, were so fully and completely Zoroastrian 
that they made the Avestan system, in the greatly 
modified form in which it then existed, the State 
religion, and did not shrink from religious perse- 
cution in its defence or interests. It was under 
Shahpur li, (A.D. 350-438) that, according to the 
tradition, our present Avesta, t.e. whatever was 
left of the original scriptures after Alexander the 
Great’s destruction of the greater part, was 
collected, revised, and corrected^ by tne efforts 
of his great prime minister Atiirpat-i Mara- 
spandan, whilst under his successor, Yazdagird il., 
the edict of his minister, Mihr Narseh^ (A.D. 440), 
played an important part in the religions life of 
the country. In the Dlnkart (vol. i. ch. 28) we 
find the categorical assertion that ‘ the law of IrM 
is the Mazdean religion* {Alrdno M^o dlno Uaz- 
dayasno), which, together with other indications, 
has always seemed to the present writer to point 
to the Blnha/ri^ as essentially of the Sasanid era. 

LiTBRATim.*.— In addition to writer® quoted in text, W. 
Geiger, QMrMmhe Kultur im Mtertum, Erlangen, 1882, 
p. 426 ff. ’ F. Spiegel, JBhrdniache Alterthumskwnde, Leipsrig, 
1871-78, esp. iii, 596 fl., where he endeavours at «ome length 
to prove that* the ancient Iranian kings did claim divine 
parentage, probably trom Mithra; E. Wilhelm, ‘Komgfehum 
and Prieaterthum im alten Er&n,' ZDMQ xh [1886] 102-110. 

L. 0. CASARTELPI. 

KING (Muslim).—!. Sovereignty. — Ori^nally 
in Islam the conception of sovereignty was directly 
theocratic. There was no doubt on this point, 
Muhammad ruled in the religious order, the mili- 
tary order, and the judicial order ; and in each of 
them his authority was accepted without dispnte. 
Neither he nor any of his adherents seems to have 
thought of analyzing or dissecting sovereignty. 
They regarded it as divine in its source ; Mu- 
hammad possessed it not as elected by men, but 
as a prophet sent by God. Originating thus, it 
was l)oth integral ana absolute. 

This conception continued during the period 
immediately after Muhammad, which is called 
‘the perfect Khalifate.* The first successors of 
the Prophet did not, indeed, regard themselves 
as real sovereigns, that position belonging to the 


Prophet alone. They called themselves ‘lieuten- 
ants,* which is the meaning of the word khallf. ^ 
In practice they preserved their sovereignty in 
the military order ; but in the religious and judi- 
cial orders the Qur’an, which is regarded as perfect, 
had fixed the law, at least in its most important 
points. The Khalif had nothing to add, and sove- 
reignty in these matters passed into the hands of 
specialists, whose duty it was to criticize the texts, 
and to develop and apply the principles. 

After the Arab conquest the Muslim Empire 
was immense; and, as it included regions and 
cities of advanced civilization, administration be- 
came complicated and difficult, and the Khalif had 
to delegate a large part of his sovereignty to minis- 
ters. IHiese were Tknown at first by the modest 
title of * vizirs ’ {chargis d'affaires). They were of 
considerable importance in the Empire ; it might 
even be said that some of them were the real sove- 
reigns, until the day when they were crushed by a 
caprice of their master. Yizirs played an equally 
important rdle in the Osman Empire after the 
Turkish conquest. 

Towards the end of the history of the Arab IChali- 
fate, during its decline, the general state of the 
Empire was very unsettled, and the military element 
assumed predominance over the administrative. 
The Khalif, his power gone, was confined in his 
palace, and the actual authority was exercised by 
the chief guards, generally Turks and sometimes 
eunuchs. 

In the feudal period authority was divided and 
subdivided just as in the West, but in a less 
systematic manner. The Khalif had now only a 
theoretical power ; princes of various races formed 
kingdoms for themselves out of the dismembered 
Empire, and arrogated to themselves a sovereignty 
de facto, which was no longer of a theocratic char- 
acter, but was based on strength of arms. The 
dynasties which they founded have been of com- 
paratively short duration. The Osman Sultans 
constituted a stronger unity in Islam than that 
which existed under the Arab Khalifa. Their 
power was absolute, except that they were re- 
quired to respect the law of the Qur an and its 
interpreters [mufti, 'ulamd, etc.), and were depen- 
dent on the fidelity of the troops. This despotic 
regime has lasted even to our day. 

In Turkey at the present time the sovereignty 
resides in the Parliament, and the Sultan is only 
a constitutional monarch— a system which brings 
the Ottoman Empire into line with the other States 
of Europe, but which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the principles and the spirit of Islam. 

3. Legitimacy.— The legitimacy of the Khalif 
does not exactly depend on the manner of his 
election or on a law of succession ; it is derived 
from the proclamation of the people. This pro- 
clamation consists in naming the sovereign in the 
Friday sermon [khu^ha) in the mosques, and in 
praying for him. When mention of a Khallf 
has thus been made, without arousing protests. In 
the cathedral mosque of the capital of tne Empire, 
this Khalif is regarded as legitimate.® 

1 The title was borne by the first four succesgow of 
Muhammad, by the XJmap^ad and *Abb&sid dynasties, and, 
among the Shiites, by the Ffitimids. The title denoting 
‘president,’ was in use among the sects which recognized the 
right of the descendants of Ali. The title atnir ai-mtt'mfnfn, 
‘ commander of the faithful,’ was g^ven to the Arab Khalifs ; ^ 
had been used, even during the life of the Prophet, by one oi 
his lieutenants in the year 2 a.h:« Ai tor the tttle * Sultan,’ it 
was in use among such secondary dynasties of the Middle Ages 
as the :6[amdAnids, the Bfiyida, we Tffilfinlds, and the Ohszna- 
vids from the end of the flth century. It was the title of the 
cselebrated Saladiu (Sal&b »d-Din), of the Ayyubid dynasty, 

* The ceremony of prodamafion is called Among the 

Osmans it is renewed every year in the festivals of the BahAm, 
under the name of mutyaeU The $haikh aUsldm, in these 
ceremonies, kii»es the mnt of the Sultan’s robe, and, rels- 
ing his eyes towards heaven, prays for the prosperity of the 
Bmpire, and for the preflervatlon of his Highness. The Sultan 
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A legitimate sovereign might be deposed. Among 
the Osmans deposition is regarded as just when it 
has been authorized by a fcdivaj i,e, by a decision 
of the shaikh al-isldm^^ 

The mode of succession of Muslim sovereigns 
varied. Muhammad had given no rule. Abu 
Bakr, his first successor, was chosen by the most 
iniluential party in the Muhammadan community j 
’Omar was designated by AbilBakr ; Othman, by 
electors whom ^Omar bad named ; the election of 
'All was contested, and led to civil war; with 
MtfSwiya the dynastic rule was established, first 
in the family of the Umayyada. Even within the 
dynasties the order of succession was not always 
constant. Sometimes the Khalif chose one of his 
sons as bis heir apparent ; c.y., the famous Harun 
al-Eashid designated three of his sons with entail 
The first of the three, Amim, wished to oust the 
second, Ma’mtin ; but the latter revolted and Amim 
was beaten and killed. Among the Osman Sultans 
it is rather the brother who succeeds ; and it has 
often happened that a Sultan, on his accession, has 
put his brothers and nephews to death. Formerly 
the Empire was divided among the brothers, especi- 
ally in the Middle Ages. This was the case with 
the Biiyids in Persia. 

In principle the Khalif, who was the president of 
the entire Muliamraadan community, had to be of 
the Quraish race ; hut that was not the case with 
the Osman Sultans. In order to legitimatize them, 
it was admitted that they had inherited rights from 
the ancient Arab Khalifs when, in the time of 
Salim I., they conquered tlie sacred cities Mecca 
and Medina, 

Among the Shf ites the idea of legitimacy presents 
a rather peculiar religious character. Founding 
their belief on certain traditions, they hold that 
Muhammad had designated 'All as his successor, 
and in their eyes all the Khalifs except 'All and 
his descendants are illegitimate. This belief has 
given rise to many troubles in the history of Islam. 
Secret societies have been formed and have long 
worked for the succession of the ’All dynasties ; 
they succeeded in establishing the famous Fatimid 
^nasty in N. Africa and Egypt, thus named ’from 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and the wife 
of ' All, from whom it claimed to descend. 

The Mahdist idea is developed in the sects which 
maintam the rights of ’All. The Mahdi, a sort of 
king-prophet and expected Messiah, who is to per- 
fect religion and to bemn in the world an era of 
hapx>iness, is to be of the family of ’All. The so- 
called sect of the Imaraites had a curious idea 
about him: they believed that the Mahdi, also 
named irndm, was to he the twelfth descendant of 
’All. The latter being dead, having disappeared 
at an early age, this sect professes that he continued 
to live a mysterious and endless life, from which 
he will return with ^lory when his hour is come. 
The time during which the Mahdi is to remain 
hidden is called the period of ‘occnltation* (cf, 
Carra de Vaux, Xe McthomiUmnet Paiis, 1898, 
p, 134), 

3 * The status of the sovereign.— The power of 
the Khaixf is absolute within the limits of the 
rriimous law. Theoretically, he might dispose of 
the land and revenues of his Empire. The principle 
is that the soil belongs to God, and consequently i 

in the meantime places Ms hands on the shaikh's shouldew, and 
bends his head to kisa him (M. d’Ohsson, Tableau gin^al de 
Vmpin ethoman, Paris, 17S7-X82fl, iv. 503, 550X 

\ ^ 0*1 the fatwd wMoh was given for the deposition of the 
Saltan *Abd M-'Azia by the Orand Mufti ^ashn Khair Allah (the 
Shaikh tti-isklw is the Grand Mufti of Qonstanfcinople) ; ‘ If the 
Oommauder of the Paithful pumies a foolish course of conduct, 
otif he has not the political knowledge necessary for ffoveming : 
if his personal ejqjenses are iruch that the empire cannot support 
them ; if his oontlnulnif on the throne win have disastrous con- 
sequences. musthfi be deposed!* Eeply: ^ThelawCthesAarToA) 
says, Yes.* ' 


to the Sultan, who is His mandatory. The Sultans, 
however, had a private estate, which was always 
of a considerable size. Thus under Sulaiman the 
Magnificent the private estate of the Sultan pro- 
duced a revenue of five million ducats, while the 
general revenues of the Empire were only a little 
more than nine million ducats. This Sultan reserved 
to himself the right of granting the great fiefs; 
and, as a result of the same principle, confisca- 
tions were easy and remain so to this day. 

As regards taxes, some are prescribed by the 
Qur’an ; such are the tithe for Muhammadans and 
the poll-tax for non-Muhammadans. Others are 
administrative taxes, which long ago acquired a 
certain regularity, and are therefore called kdnun% 
i.e, ‘regular’ ; such are taxes on marriages, law 
dues, transit and warehouse dues, and stamps. 
Besides these two kinds of taxes, the Sultan, under 
the old regime, reserved the right to impose as 
many as he pleased. Under Sulaiman the Magnifi- 
cent imperial offices were sold, hut not military 
offices. 

Until 1877 the Sultan drew as he pleased on the 
Treasury for the needs of his harim. At this time, 
of eight million Turkish pounds that the budget 
produced, two-thirds passed to the palace. The 
Sultan published budget estimates, hut he began 
by deducting his share of the receipts. He had, 
however, a civil list, which had been established 
since 1856 ; at first it was £1,200,000, but was re- 
duced afterwards to £800,000. The property left 
to the mosques, as pious foundations, called waqf 
property, escapes the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
and is malienable.^ It forms an important part 
of the imperial territory. 

Until the recent revolution, which made him a 
constitutional monarch, the Sultan naturally had 
the right of declaring peace or war. He has always 
preserved the right of commander-in-chief of his 
armies. He had the right of life and death even 
over the greatest personages in his Empire. When 
one of his old favourites who had fallen into dis- 
grace received the noose with which he had to 
strangle himself, he accepted it as an order legiti- 
mately given, and as one which his conscience com- 
manded him to obey. The Sultan was recognized 
to have the right to make subjects * disappear,’ to 
dispose of the life of his wives within his palace, 
and even to order massacres. The religious system 
of Muhammadanism does not condemn the massacres 
either of the Janissaries or of the Armenians. 

Islam has a special law for the sovereign regarding 
wives. According to the Qur’an (xxxiii. 52), he 
might have nine legitimate wives, all other Muham- 
madans having only four, 

4* The ethics of the sovereigns. — There exist 
in Muhammadan literature several important 
treatises on the ethics of kings. One of the 
greatest philosophers of Islam, Farabi (t960), wrote 
a treatise on the * Model City,’ in wMch he repre- 
sents the princes as wise men, whose principal 
thought must .be to prepare their subjects for the 
happiness of the other life. This theory, devoid 
of any practical character, is only an adaptation 
of the jPlatonic doctrines (cf. Carra de Vaux, 
Avicenne, Paris, 1900, p, 104). Another very 
well known author who studied this question is 

1 The institution of the teaq/ furnished a means by which a 
testator might save hla fortune from coufiscafeion. The Sultana 
very often confiscated the property of prominent persons 
and public officials. The waqfs might be bequeathed to the 
mosques or set aside for some charitable purpose. The founder 
designated the person who should act as administrator. This 
was often the chief minister of a mosque or an inferior officer. 
But sometimes the choice of the administrator was left to the 
inspector greneral of the waqfa (d’Ohsson, ii, 624). Several 
Grand Vi!5jrs*~-«.pM Keuprulu, Eaghib, and Baraiktar— tried to 
secularize the waqf. An hade of 1878 and the law of August 
23, 1875, imposed on them a fixed law of transmission and an 
annual tax, regulated according to the estate (A. de ia 
Jonqaf&re, JUistoire de Vempire attoma/n. Paris, 1881, p. 617). 
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Mawardi (+1058). He wrote a treatise entitled 
Kitdh al-ahlcdm al-sultdniyya (i.e. Constifutiones 
politicm)i a work edited by R. Enger at Bonn in 
1853, and recently translated into Brench by L6on 
Ostrorog. ^ It contains the theory of the Khalifate, 
a description of the qualities necessary for a Khalif, 
a stud^ of the different methods of election, and 
a definition of the power of the vizirs and provincial 
governors, with an indication of its limits. Tliis 
treatise has been highly valued in Islam. The 
same author has also left a collection of ‘ Counsels 
to Kings,' a work on the rules which ministers 
must follow, and still another on politics and 
government, entitled ‘The Means of facilitating 
Reflexion and of hastening Victory' [Tashil al- 
Na^ar wa-tcCjU al-Zafar; see C. H!tiart, LitUra- 
ture arahe, raris, 19U2, p. 242, Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 243 f.). 

A celebrated Seljuk vizir, Ni?ara al-Mulk, the 
founder of the academies of Baghdad, Nishapur, 
and Basra (t 1092), wrote on the art of government, 
which he himself practised in a very superior 
manner. His book, entitled Siassat Ndmali^ ‘A 
Treatise on Government,' and dedicated to the 
Sultan Malik Shah, has been edited and translated 
into Trench by C. Schefer (Paris, 1891-93). Ah 
though this vizir admits that kings are ‘ chosen by 
the most high God,' he allows them attributes 
which are not specially moral. They must, ac- 
cording to him, respect the learned doctors, must 
love a pure religion, and have a strong faith ; but 
it is not their domain to govern religion. Their 
duty is rather to occupy themselves with economic 
interests: to drain the land, to build bridges, to 
found villages, to attend to the cultivation of 
the soil, to build strongholds, caravanserais, and 
beautiful monuments. These works will gain for 
a prince the gratitude of his people, an eternal 
recompense. Ni?am al-Mulk recommends kings to 
guard against the influence of women, and to have 
scant trust in ministers of another religion. We 
know that from the time of the Arab conquest, 
Christians have been employed by the Khalifs in 
their administration, andnave rendered them great 
service. This custom was followed also by the 
Osmans, and continues to this day (cf. Carra de 
Vaux, Gazalif Paris, 1902, p. 140). 

To the great Persian poet Sadi (f 1264) we owe 
some very fine pages on the ethics of kings. The 
whole of the first chapter of his Bustdn (translated 
into Trench by C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880) 
is devoted to the duties of kings and good govern- 
ment. Ntishirwan exhorts his son Ormazd thus : 

‘ Be the defender of the weak, and sacrifice your rest to work 
for them, to the alleviation of poverty and misfortune. A king 
owes the crown to his subjects ; . . . avoid grieving the heart 
of your people ; that would be to thoroughly destroy your own 
power.' * The people,' the poet says further, * is a fruit tree 
which must he cared for if its fruits are to be enjoyed.' 

He has recommendations for labourers : 

'The labourer works with more energy when he can count 
upon peace and prosperity.' 

Me has also some for merchants : 

‘ The king who oppresses the merchants closes to the people 
and to the army the sources of wealth.' 

He also recommends that ‘ men of war ' and ‘ men 
of advice ' shoiild be befriended and soldiers well 
paid. Yet this great kindness which the poet 
wishes to find in the sovereign must he accompanied 
by mistrust and craft; he evidently prefers the 
latter to strength. 

' While clever negotiations may assure the success of a trans- 
action, gentleness is preferable to the use of force. Instead of 
traps, sow gold under your steps ; your benefactions will blunt 
the sharpened teeth of the enemy. The empire of the world 
belongs to cleverness and craft ; kiss the hand fiiat you cannot 
bite ; lavish caresses on your enemy as you would on your 
Mend, while waiting for an opportunity to fiay him alive. 
Bread the blows of the most humble of your adversaries ; it is 
the drops of water that make the torrents.' 

LiTERA!miiB.— iSee ^e works cited throughout the article and 
In the notes. B. CABKA BE VAtJX. 


KING (Semitic).— In Semitic languages the 
usual word for ‘ king ' comes from the root mlJc, 
In Babylonian the meaning is ‘to advise'; this is 
common in Aramaic, and occurs in Hebrew. In 
Arabic and Ethiopic it means ‘to possess,’ ‘have 
power over.’ The king then would be the decider 
of conduct, the source of wisdom for his people. 
It is best to take the subject in three divisions : 
Syriac (chiefly Hebrew), Babylonian, and Arabian. 

I, Hebrew. — It is very seldom that a true king- 
dom develops among nomads, and the Hebrews are 
no exception. Indeed it was not till after many 
years of settled life (tradition says four hundred) 
that the government crystallized into kingship. 
This development was gradual— through the judges, 
men of mark who by force of character and religious 
enthusiasm supplanted the tribal chiefs and, for a 
time at least, usurped their authority. In the 
case of Abinielech this authority became hereditary 
in the second generation, but this was largely due 
to the fusion of Israelites with the old settled 
population, the Canaanites. When the govern- 
ment was finally settled in the person of a king, 
it was in direct imitation of the nations round 
about (1 S 8®)— recognition of the advantages of a 
fixed central authority. Tiie older tradition be- 
lieved that this change had the approval of God 
and was carried through by His instrument, the 
prophet Samuel. (Later tradition saw in this 
imitation of the Gentiles apostasy from God.) As 
in the case of the judges, Saul first proved his 
powers at the rescue of Jahesh- Gilead, and then 
the people ratified tiie position that he had won 
for himself. Possibly Samuel had looked to Ben- 
jamin for a king in the hope of thus avoiding the 
jealousy of the North and South. Saul the soldier, 
however, proved unequal as a politician to cope 
with the Philistines ; and David, the idol of the 
South, was shown by events to be necessary to 
the Hebrew nation, and as such was acclaimed 
king by all parties. But even his genius and 
personal attractiveness failed to create a national 
feeling. The kingdom which he had created by 
his resistance to the Philistines was kept together 
by the fear of a hostile neighbour, and split along 
the natural line of cleavage as soon as that fear 
was removed. 

These early kings were little more than the 
tribal chiefs of nomad days. The main differences 
were their recognition by the whole people and 
their possession of a bodyguard, consisting largely 
of foreigners, which was more serviceable than the 
tribal militia. At first there was very little organi- 
zation. The vagueness of history suggests that 
Saul had no fixed capital. The King was judge 
(2 S 14®^0» general, and priest, the ojBdcers set 
apart for these duties being only his deputies. 
There is no clear statement of the king being the 
chief priest, but there are many indications that 
he sometimes exercised priestly functions. In 
Phcenicia, Tabnit styles himself ‘ priest of Astarte, 
king of the Sidonians,* like his father. His son 
Eshmunazar calls his mother (she wa« his father's 
sister) ‘priestess of Astarte' and ‘queen,' though 
he hinoself does not bear the priestly title. The 
story of Agag shows that Saul saw nothing wrong 
in ofiering sacrifice (1 S 16). At the coming of the 
ark to Jerusalem David wore a linen ephod (2 S 
6*^), a priestly garment such as Samuel wore (1 S 
2^® ; cf. also Bx 28*). Both David and Solomon 
ble^ed the people (2 S 6^® and I K 8^* ; cf. Nu fi^). 
The priests were the servants of the king, to be 
deposed or appointed at pleasure (1 K 2-’^* while 
David's sons were priests, as if this were a pre- 
rogative of the royal fami^, Jeroboam i. prob- 
ab^ acted as priest (1 K 12^). 

The army was a militia, and campal^s seem to 
have been confined to the summer. But a point 
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was given to this army by the institution of the 
royal bodyguard of mercenaries. Under David the 
captain was apparently a Philistine, and loyalty 
to their master was stronger than other motives. 
It was the hdelity of these hirelings that prevented 
Absalom from sweeping the country at the outset 
of hia rebellion. 

We have no certain information about the revenue 
of the early kings. As tradition insists on the 
lowly origin of both Saul and David, we must sup- 
pose that from the first they had a regular revenue 
from taxation apart from the booty that they 
might win in war. Jg 9^ makes it probable that 
itt those timea taxes were not unknown, and that 
each State had its treasury. 1 B 17^ assumes that 
taxes were the regular thing in the days of Saul. 
It is significant that in the second list of David’s 
officials (2 S 20^) an addition is made to the earlier 
(2 S 8^®®'’*)— the overseer of the tribute. The later 
version of Saul’s appointment assumes a tax of 
10 per cent. It is assumed on the strength of 1 S 
16®® and a few other verses that the kings were 
frequently the recipients of presents? but prob- 
ably these were, like gratitude, in expectation of 
favours to come. In Solomon’s reign an elaborate 
system of tax-collectors was set up— a system which 
was intended further to break down the tribal 
divisions still existing among the people. The 
king also possessed certain agricultural privileges 
(Am 7^), and in later times hnancial emergencies 
were met by special taxation (2 K 15®® 23^). 
Holomon is credited with a large income from 
taxation apart from the ^ profits of trade and 
foreign tribute. In addition he employed the 
f'orv^e fef. 1 8^®). David’s kingdom illustrates 

Ibn Khaldtm’s theory that a dynasty lasts only 
three generations *. one of comparative barbarism, 
one of organized government and developed luxury, 
and then the crash. Solomon asked too much from 
his subjects ; the splendour of the court was bought 
by the impoverishment of the countryside, and, as 
the tribes had not had time to degenerate into 
serfs* they broke away from the government that 
pillaged instead of protecting them. The Phoe- 
nician kings were at first absolute, but later their I 
power was limited by the nobles, and the govern- 
ment became an oligarchy. David’s successors i 
were not equal to the task which almost crushed ^ 
him— that of welding Judah and Joseph into one I 
nation. While in the North the throne was a prize 
for any adventurer, in Judah all revolutions left 
David’s family the crown—a tribute to the pow«r 
of the king of all Israel. 

As a general rule the crown was hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son— the chief exception 
being Solomon. In this case a palace clique abused 
the prestige of the dying king and the authority 
of religion in favour of its nominee. The king was 
a sacred person appointed by God (1 S 24^*^ and 2 K 
and in him centred the hopes of the prophets. 
It IS probable that anointing referred specially to 
the priestly side of the king’s character. 

2 . Babylonian and Assyrian.— Though the Baby- 
lonian rulers of whom we near first were Sumerians, 
yet the later forms of kingship are developments 
or modifications of Semitic ideas. In the earliest 
pmod of which anything is known the machinery 
of government was already well developed. We 
cannot trace the beginnings of any element of 
sooi^ life. The land was split up into a number 
of rity-Stat^, each under its own ruler, called 
either ^king’ or Spates!,’ ‘king* being the secular 
md ^mtesi’ the more religious titS, signifying 
vicar of God. There is no clear distinction between 
the two riUes, though a little later * patesi’ ia used 
for a vas^l king. Thus Bannatum of Lagash (c. 
2900) calls himself both natesl and king, while 
Bnannatum i., who reigned a Btfcle latmr, uses only 


the title patesi. The early rulers of Assyria (c. 1800) 
call themselves Ishakku (spriest- king). What- 
ever bis title, the king ruled by divine right. 
Many inscriptions have been found in which a 
king boasts that his god bad appointed him king 
of his land and shepherd of his people. *Thou 
hast created me and intrusted me with dominion 
over men’ (Nebuchadrezzar [Eawlinson, 1®®, col. 1, 
line 55 f.]). In theory at least the king was an 
autocrat, however much hia power may have been 
limited in practice. 

The king is the agent of his country’s god ; in 
the treaty between the cities of Lagash andUinma 
(before 3000) the patesis of the towns are not men- 
tioned at all, but only the gods. They contended 
for their cities. ‘ Patesi ’ included the idea of priest, 
and it sometimes happened that one who assumed 
the style of king kept the older form, even putting 
the priestly rank first of his titles. It is not a 
very big step from regarding the sovereign as 
agent or representative of the god to considering 
him the manifestation of deity or as himself the 
god. This change took place very early. Perhaps 
it was helped by the rulers’ habit of putting 
statues of themselves in the temples which they 
built, to ke<^ themselves fresh in the memory of 
the gods. Tlien offerings were made, not to the 
statues, but for the persons whom they repre- 
sented. It is specially noted that the offerings for 
the statue of Ur-nina (king of Lagash c, 3000) were 
continued during the reign of Lugal-anda, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years later. The fii’sb kings 
to receive divine honours were the Semitic rulers 
of Akkad, northern Babylonia (c. 2600); Shar- 

f ani-sharri is called the god of his land, and 
farfim-Sin’s name al-ways has the determinative 
for *god.’ Thence the custom spread to the 
Sumerian rulers of S. Babylonia; and Gudea, 
atesi of Lagash c. 2460, was deified after his 
eath. About fifty years later, Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, always describes him- 
self as god, and a temple is built in his honour. 
In later times Ashurbanipal calls himself offspring 
of Ashur and Belit. The suggestion that the deifi- 
cation of the king is due to Egyptian influence has 
not found favour. 

At first the rnler was supreme in both the 
secular and the religious sides of life, but in time 
the priesthood developed till its help was needed 
for all religious actions. Yet the king remained 
priest in theory. God still spoke to him directly ; 
Ishtar visited him in dreams to give him her com- 
mands, Lugal-zuggisi is proud to be called * pro- 
phet of Nidaba.’ He was the manifestation of the 
god, but also the representative of bis people. 
This was never forgotten. The kings of Erech 
and Lagash are priests of Ann; another boasts 
himself * keeper of the temple of Bel’ at Nippur, 
and down to the latest times the Assyrian Mngs 
axe priests of Ashur, sometimes ^viug tne religious 
title the precedence. A son of NarSm-Sin became 
a priest, and his daughter a priestess. The priests 
were always under the control of their chief, the 
king ; their subservience appears in the attempts 
of tne oracle priests to find in omens that were 
obviously unfavourable meanings pleasing to the 
king. 

Another aspect of this is the national significance 
of the king’s person t a calamity to him is a national 
disaster ; hence the elaborate rules that fence his 
conduct. All ill omens must be kept far from him. 
Tims the ceremonies for the purification of a king 
are much longer and more complicated than in the 
case of a private person ; royalty is so dangerous 
that the king has become the slave of the priest- 
hood. On five days in the month he must not 
touch animal food, nor change his garments, neither 
dare he bring an offering to the gods. Thus the 
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question whether certain of the penitential psalms 
are individual or national is beside the point ; it is 
the king, the people’s representative, who speaks 
for the nation. 'Ilie law tells the same tale. The 
court sits in a temple, and the oath is taken in the 
name of a god or gods, and sometimes in the king’s 
name also ; yet he is the final court of appeal (cf. 
the Hebrew oaths ‘ by the life of Jahweh ’ and * by 
the life of the king,^ also the association of Tiglath- 
pileser and a god in Barrekub’s inscription from 
Zenjirli). As lawgiver he is guided by social and 
political expediency, but his decrees are published 
under divine auspices. The series of om ens founded 
on the exploits (whether real or imaginary is im- 
material) of Sargon I. can hardly be explained on 
the ground of the political importance of these 
exploits. It was the deeds of a hero peculiarly 
under divine protection that became normative for 
future ages. 

Naturally the king was absolute, but he was the 
* shepherd of his people,’ and the government was 
always rather patriarchal. The people had their 
rights, which the monarch could not outrage. The I 
splendid title ‘king of righteousness’ was not 
borne altogether in vain. In the South we have 
a witness in the reforms of Urukaginu of Lagash 
(c. 2800) and the Code of gammurabi, while in 
Assyria, even in the days of its greatest power, any 
person could make a written appeal to the king. 
Though the Assyrians are unpleasantly notorious 
for bloodthirsty cruelty, they devoted great care 
to the internal economy of their own land. Not 
only was Assyria plentifully supplied with cattle 
of all sorts, the booty of innumerable wars, but 
the kings introduced new trees, and in other ways 
encouraged agriculture. The system of irrigation 
was, of course, their constant care. From the first 
the throne was hereditary, though we do not know 
whether primogeniture was the rule. In Assyria 
it is claimed that for fifteen hundred years the 
crown descended from father to son. The king’s 
material power rested on the army. The idea that 
the king owned his domain had long since died out, 
yet part of the soil belonged specially to the State, 
being held on feudal tenure. The occupier was 
bound to military service, in payment for which he 
held his fief. This could not be alienated, and in 
default of heirs returned to the State. If the 
owner were summoned for service and had no one 
to leave in charge of his land, the State appointed 
a bailiff, who was charged to pay one-third of the 
produce to the owner’s family. In addition, the 
feudatories had certain privileges, were, to some 
extent, outside the jurisdiction of ordinary officials, 
and were not liable to the corv6$. The Assyrian 
government appears to have lived often on the 
tribute of vassal States. 

3 , Arabian. — It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no settled government has evolved among the 
nomads of Ar&ia. The dynasties of BKra and 
GhassSn are only apparent exceptions. All Arabian 
States have had their centre in the cities that lie 
on the borders of the country, open to foreign 
influence by land or sea. Among the nomads 
the tribal chief is the leader in war, but at other 
times he has only advisory authority and the 
weight of personal influence. Even among the 
settled tribes in the hinterland of Aden it is often 
impossible to put a criminal to death 5 for by so 
domg the chief (he calls himself ‘ Saltan 0 would 
expose himself to the dangers of a blood-feu^ 

Among the fertile valleys of Yemen it was 
different, and at an early date settled States came 
into being. Unfortunately, the materials for a 
study of ms period are scanty and largely inacsces- 
sible. No agreement has yet been reached as to 
the date of many of the inscriptions, the two 
schools of interpretatiqn differing by eome six 


hundred years. The chief States were (1) the 
Yemen, ruled by two dynasties having their 
capitals at Sirwafi and Ma*rib, and later by the 
Ilimyarite kings of Saba and Dhfl RaidSn known 
to Arabic tradition as Tubbasj ( 2 ) Ma*in or Ma'an 
in the Jaufj (3) Qataban; and (4) Hadramaut. 
The date of the kings of Ma’an is uncertain. In 
Yemen the earliest rulers were the mlcrh^ prob- 
ably Mukarribs, the priest-kings of ^^irwafi. We 
have the names of thirteen princes who ruled 
between the 9th and the 6 th cent. B.C., but their 
functions and powers are unknown. The title 
seems to mean ‘he who makes offerings.’ Their 
rule probably extended well to the east, for Sargon 
(715 B.c.) mentions one Ith’amara the Sahsean, pre- 
sumably one of the dynasty. The name occurs on 
the monuments. 

Next followed a line of kings ruling at Ma’rib, 
coming to an end about 116 B.C. and followed by 
the UiHiyarite kings, whose kingdom was finally 
destroyed by the Abyssinians in A.B. 625. It is 
probable that the kings of Ma’an were contempor- 
ary with the earlier rulers of Yemen (Saba), though 
Hommel and Glaser would put the first of them 
about 1500 B.c. 

The royal title was not restricted to the head of 
the State, but was shared by his sons. In one 
inscription a father and two sons bear the title, 
just as in a State of that description to-day all 
members of the ruling house are called Sultan. 
Elsewhere Alhan Nahfan, king of Saba, does not 
give himself that rank, though he gives it to his 
sons {CIB iv. 308). Besides kmgs we read of lords, 
and it is probable that the people were divided into 
classes or castes ; and the lords in their inaccessible 
castles may well have been as independent as the 
feudal barons in Europe. According to one tradi- 
tion, the downfall of Dhtl Nuwas, the last king of 
Yemen, was largely due to his lack of control over 
his barons. Women held an honourable position 
in the land ; two together appear as ‘ lords,’ and, 
like the king, receive the commands of their god 
through an oracle {QIB iv. 387). Occasionally the 
kings seem to be invoked along with the gods, 
though in a secondary place {GIB iv. 374)— -remind- 
ing one of Babylonia. 

Two other States rose in early Arabia, 5^ira and 
Ghassan, though they were native in part only, 
being due to outside influence. Rome and Persia 
were continually annoyed by the incursions of the 
Bedawin into the settled lands of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, so one protective measure was to make 
friends with the nearest Arabs. 'was a vassal 

of Persia, and in very close touch with its over- 
lord j Arabs filled responsible posts at court, and 
I Bahrfim Gur, who afterwards became king, was 
; educated at 9ira. These States closely resemble 
I the rule of the Rashids at Hail in the last century ; 
the Sultan’s power rested on the Bedawin, who 
were held to their allegiance by tribal honour and 
presents from the taxes contributed by towns 
and trade. History has preserved the memory of 
the mixed population at ^Irar— the tent-dwelling 
Arabs, the uhristians of the town, and the allies— 
a mixed population which for various reasons 
settled under the government. There is no explicit 
evidence, but conditions must have been very simi- 
lar in Ghassan, where the government remained 
migratory and Roman gold nelped to uphold the 
loyalty of the Arabs. Tabari tells ns that Ga- 
dhima, the founder of the dynasty of ^Jlra, was a 
prophet and soothsayer, suggesting that authority 
there was relimous in its origin. 

Muhammadfounded a State where divine revela- 
tion was the supreme law, and after his time religion 
has played the great^t part in most States formed 
and ruled by Arabs. Ibn Khaldfin’s observation 
remains true, that religion alone will not make a 
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8bate; the feeling of nationality must also be 
present {ProUffomena, Beirut ed., p. 159). The 
Umayyad Khallfs claimed to be the successors 
of the Prophet, and made this the chief prop of 
their authority ; yet their power depended on the 
solidarity of their supporters, and, when the old 
strife of Qais and Kalb, Mudar and Yemen, broke 
out afresh, their kingdom collapsed ; till then they 
had made head against all religious revolts of 'Alios 
and Khawarij (q.v,). The Carmatians {q,v.) can 
hardly be oalled a kingdom ; yet the ImS-ms of Oman 
claimed first spiritual authority, as did the Wah- 
habis. Leadership might be hereditary or elective, 
but religion gave power and opportunity to the 
strength latent in a tribe or group of tribes. All 
these States are small copies of Muhammad’s great 
example. There is one exception, the dynasty of 
the Easfilids in Yemen ; but that was founded by 
a foreigner, and it had to fight continually against 
leaders whose authority was spiritual, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. After the fall of the Rastilicls 
the native authority was exercised by a spiritual 
head, tlie Imam. Bee, further, ‘ Muslim ’ section, 
above. 

liiTBRAriTRK.— Hebrew : the Bible dicfeiormries. There is no 
special literature lor the other countries. Pbceniciaj R. 
Pietschmann, Getch. der Phonizier, Berlin, 1889. Babylonia : 
L. W. King:, Sumer and Akkad^ hontioa, 1910, and CJironicleB 
cmoemina early Babylonian Kings, do. 1907; M. Jastrow, 
Kdigion Babylmims und Giessen, 1905 fC. Arabia : 

C Huart, Hist cUsArabes, Paris, 1912 ; R. A. Nicholson, Lit 
Mist, the AfobSf London, 1907 ; GIS, pt. iv. ; scattered notices 
in native authors. A. S. TlHTTObT. 


KING (Teutonic and Litu-Slavic). — i* Sources 
relating to the Litu«SlAvs.— In seeking to trace the 
early his^iical development of kingship in Northern 
Europe, it will be well to deal first of all with the 
facts relating to the Litu-Siavic peoples, as these 
provide a basis also for a knowledge of the early 
Teutonio conditions. We begin, therefore, by 
quoting from the oldest available authorities a 
number of references to modes of government among 
the Litu-Slavs of Eastern Europe. 

(a) The Chronicle c^f Nestor (ed. F. Hfldosich, Vienna, 1860, 
cb. vi.) : ♦ They lived each with his family and in his own 
locality [i.e. separate from one anotherj, each, rulinsr over his 
own family/^ 

(i&)^Prooopius, de B^, Qoth, iii. 14 : tA votp Tavra SieXa* 
fltfuoC T4 K(U 'Avt« avK '^9^9 AvApos evby, oAA’ iv 5tjju.o- 

iraXatou ^toreuovcrt, Kcd Sia tovtq ovtois r&v rrpevyfi&rw 
mX ret Tt Ktii biuertcoha *t xotvov (* assembly of the people ’) 

ftyerot. 

(c) todtius, arolspienw, ix. 5 (ed. J, SoheSer, TJpsala, 1664, 
p. 218) : XsM^taVKaVAvTtavofwStMrdre Kal6;n6Tf>oird 

T€ uvi xal ikevBtfM ^TjSafjMfi; SovkovtrBou dpxe<r0ei.(, KeiBoixeva 

. , . voXktavSiOi^kivp^^SsvKaXiurvMmsixovTtifVTrphiaXk^Kovs 

ovK urmov Tivdt avnov fUTaxet-piCetrBat. w XAyot? ^ Awpoty koX 
^«rra Toiis epwfpw tLv fxtBofiimv k<iX rats oAAot? w«>y«{r^at, 
iva uyj TT/Jos Travraj ivwcnv ^ fUivapx^ rot’^orw , it 

Will be well by means of conversations or gifts to aorae < 


them, and especially those nearer the frontiers, to our side, anc 
then fall upon the rest, so that a common liatred may noi 
» monar<dilcaI government*). 

<d) F«eudo-O®sarius of Narfanzua, In his theological tractah 
^feinjp from the beginning of the 6fcb cent A.n. (PG xxxviil 
l« Arc/wu fUr slav, Phimogie, xxxi 
1^1909] 679); %KKmiy}mX . . . avd(ilAl«i,a. twrovotwi 

ovity^MvevraH IveugoihTt^, oruwe^wlfuvot -w avwSedovtet 

’foi' <f^V ifytfMva. Kat dpxovra, 

(«)Oonst^tinu« Porphyrogenetus, deAdministrandoXmpeHa, 
Bonn, 1840,^ p. : dpxovrw SA, ^atrt, raiJra rd, €0vr) u> 
fowayoT^ Izupan; see below] yipovras, Koedt k<u m 
Xstiral SfeXa/SL^tai «>;ov(r<.T<S7rov. 


r : — iivu projfjueii «uu8 ; unamm 
pladtum suimefc neoessaria disoucientes, in rebu 
effidenqis omnes concordant. Si quis vero ex coraprovincialibu 
in pladto wtradidfc, fastibns verberatur, efc si torinsecsu 
palw res^tit^ aut omnia incendio et conMnua depredation 

S *“ I*' 

L (A. Blelowk!. Mom 
n^taPolo^hstonoa, Lemberg, 1864-72, il. 473 ; quoted byH 
^chreuer, Gnierm^^mmr Ver/mmgsgesckiohte der bihm 


quaeationes inter ae emergentes difflniebant et rem publicatw 
gubernabanfc, nulla tributa seu invita servitia ab allquo exi* 
gentea. Gallorura impetum formidantes quendam vinim stren- 
uiasiraum nomine Orak, cuius manaio protunc circa fiuviurn 
Wislara fuerab, sorte sibi divinitua inter fratres suos Lechitaa 
tributa, in eorum oapitaneum sen ducera exercitus, ut verius 
dicam, nam iuxta Polonicam interpretationem dux exercitus 
wo;yewoda appellatur, unanimiter elegerunt, Iste Crak, qui 
latine Corvus dioitur, victor effectua, per Lechitas eat in regem 
assumptus.* 

(X) Adam of Bremen, iv. 18 ; ‘[the Prussians] nullum inter se 
dominum patl volunfc.* 

(i) Alfred the Great's tr. of Orosius (see F. Kluge, Angels&ck- 
sisckes Lesebuch^, Halle, 1902, p. 86) ; ‘ psafe Eastland [».«. the 
Prussian country] is swy^’e mycel, and pwr blSswytye manig 
burh, and on Bolcere byrig bid’ cyningc. And Urar bid swyde 
jnycel hunig and flacnad ; and se cyning and pa ricoston men 
drincatf myran meolc (mare’s milk), and pd unapddigan and 
pA pfiowan drincad medo.’ 

(;) Peter of Busburg, Ghronica, iii. 228 ; * Pe latrunculis, qui 
LXX regulos ter re Lethowie occLderunt.’ 

(k) Prlvilegium of the city of Bartensfcein, in 0. Harfcknoch, 
De repuUica veterum JBormsorum (quoted by 0. Hein, ‘Alt- 
preussische Wirtschaftsgeachichte bis zur OrclenszeiC,* in ZM 
xxii. [1890] 162); ‘reges, nobiles et communis populus.’ 

(0 Scriptores rerum Livonicarum, Riga, 1B46-53, i. 687. 
Here we read that, in a general rising of the Samlanders for 
the purpose of deraoUshing the Memel fortress, there was. first 
of all, an assembly of the * wisest ’ by themaelvea, whose de- 
cision was then to he submitted to the public assembly. 

(m) The Olivcer Chronicle (Scriptores rer, Prms., Leipzig, 
1861-74, 1. 680 ; quoted in 0. Plein, op, cit. p. 166) : * lUo in tem- 
pore erat inWarmiaunapsneratio [‘ clan,’ * tribe 'jvalde potens, 
quae dicebatur Bogatlni, qui simul congregati aedificaverunt 
Schrando.* 

(n) The Arabian traveller, Ibn Rustah, writing of the ‘Eussiana’ 
(as regards whom, however, we do nob know whether in the 
writers day [lOth cent.] they were Slavs or Scandinavian 
Varangians), says; ‘When any of the Russians has a matter 
against another, he takes him to law before the Czar. Here 
they ar^e their case with each other ; and when the Czar 
gives his Judgment, what he commands is done. But if both 
parties are aisaatisfled with the Czar's Judgment, the final 
arbitrament must, by order of the Czar, be left to the sword * 
(quoted by L. K. Goetz, Las russische Jtecht, Stuttgart, 1910, 
i. 191). 

2 . General developraeot among; the Litu-Slavs. 
— "While these fragments of what is at best a very 
meagre literary tradition show considerable differ- 
ences in date and place of origin, we shall never- 
theless not err very greatly in drawing from them 
the following general impression of the early con- 
ditions of government in Litu-Slavic Europe, "We 
must necessarily take as our starting-point the 
family union (a, y, m), which formed a local com- 
munity, and was governed by one (a) or more (y) of 
its members. The verb used of this type of rule is 
Old Slav, vlasti (cf. Lith. waldyti^ Goth, waldan). 
The rulers themselves are referred to by writers 
using Greek and Latin as (c) and rtguli (/), 
and m A.S. as ' kings’ (i) ; and within a particular 
province or district they might be very numerous 
le,g,, in Lithuania, seventy ; ci j). In their own 
language they are called simply staroste (Czech 
coi^ mi starosta dd ; cf. Schreuer, op* cit, p. 59, 
line 49), i,e, y4povTe$ («), ‘elders,’ and this term is 
found also in the Prussian district (cL Hein, op, 
cit, p. 162). Another designation in current use 
'vimwwpmi ixQtcizupai ‘county,’ ‘district’(^ou7rdvous ; 
cf. e), as regards which we cannot say whether it 
is a native Slavic word cognate with Skr. g&pd, 
‘oxherd’ (lit. * cattle reservation’), or a loan-word 
from the Turco-Tatar family of languages (cf. 
Archiv fur Slav, PhUologie^ xxxi. [1909] 687, note 
3). Besides the rtguli^ ‘ kings ’ of the 

Prussian region, who are said to have lived in 
strongholds and drunk mare’s milk— the ordinary 
man having to be content with mead (i)— we hear 
also of a kind of aristocracy, viz. ‘discretiores et 
locupletiores’ (y), A.S. 'Hcostan men’ (i), nohiles 
(h), the ‘wisest’ (0, v?ho take the place of the 
‘kings’ and are sometimes hardly to be distin- 
guished from them. In times of danger, again, 
these men of rank choose from among themselves 
a voymoda (y), ‘duke,’ This term, which means 
literally ‘army-leader’ (cf. 0. Buss, wy, ‘army,’ 
v0dlit% ‘ to lead/ and is already found in the Greek 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenetus as ^oe/3d6os, can he 
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traced in the Old Polish and South Slavic dialecfcs 
(see below), and may, therefore, be safely regarded 
as a primitive Slavic word. When such a my&voda 
had led his forces to victory, he mighfc become a rex 
[g). The position of these clans or family chieftains 
— royevode^ reguls staroste^ etc. — in relation to their 
people was by no means a secure or permanent 
one. If their rule came to be unsatisfactory to 
their subjects, they were assassinated at a meal or 
on the march {d). In particular, their authority 
was everywhere subordinate to that of the tribal 
assembly (6, /, l\ the primitive Slavic name for 
which probably appears in O. Russ, mce, Czech 
resce, Pol. wiece {? connected with Skr. Gr. 

‘ discourse ’) ; for the uniform and charac- 
teristic feature that manifests itself amid great 
diversity throughout all Eastern Europe is the 
democratic type of social order in which, with their 
intolerance of rule in the proper sense, the Slavs 
and Litu-Prussians lived (5, c, dy /, h). In some 
cases the affairs to be resolved uj^on by the popular 
assembly, where disorder and violence might pre- 
vail (/), were decided beforehand by the ‘ wisest’ 
(?). We have very little information as to the 
rights and duties of these chiefs. They had no 
power to impose ‘tributa seu invita servitia’ (gr). 
The first, in fact, to introduce regular imposts 
{ohrohi) among the Russians was Ule^ {879-912), 
as we learn from other sources. In time of war, 
or, at least, in the more important campaigns, the 
command was assigned to the wyemda, or ‘ duke.’ 
We learn from Peter of Dusburg that this was 
also the practice among the Prussians (cf. Hein, 
op. cit. p. 162). The reference to the king among 
the Russians, as having a power of arbitration, 
perhaps applies to Scandinavians, and not to Slavs 
at all (iw.). Among the latter, in fact, the universal 
practice seems to have been the blood-feud in its 
most ruthless form (cf. Blood-feud [Slav.], vol. ii. 
p. 733 ff. ; also Peter of Dusburg, in Hein, op, cit, 
p. 166 : ‘ nulla compositio potest intervenire, nisi 
prius homicida vel propinqui eius occidantur ’). One 
important duty and prerogative of the clan-chief- 
tain, however, was to decide as to the territory 
which his people were bo occupy — a task which 
would frequently fall bo Mm in the numerous 
migrations of the age. Such an assignment is 
mentioned in the Bohemian legend related by 
Cosmas : 

* Senior, quern alU quasi dominum comitabantur, inter cetera 
8U08 aequaces sic affatur, o sooii . , . sistite gradum . . . haec 
eat ilia terra quam saepe me vobis promisisse memini ’ (i, 2 ; cf. 
Schreuer, op. dt, p. 77 ). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the several 
clans or family-unions lived in a state of constant 
mutual warfare, that they were all essentially alike 
in their social structure, and that they could be 
most easily subjugated by the policy expressed in 
the maxim * divide et impera’ (c). 

We have been thus far unable to point to any 
fundamental difference between the Slavs and the 
Litu-Prussians in regard to their forms of govern- 
ment. But there is on© remarkable feature, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained, peculiar to the Litu- 
Prussians, viz. tne existence among them of a chief 
priest possessing an almost supreme authority. Of 
this personage Peter of Dusburg writes : 

* Fuifc autem in medio natlonia huius perversae, scilioet in 
jSTadrowia, locus quidam dictus Bomow, trahens nomen suum a 
Boma, in quo babitabat quidam dictus Oriwe, quem colebanfe 
pro papa, quia sicut dominue papa regifc universalem eocle^am 
Melium, ita ad istiua nutum seu mandUvfeum non solum genfeea 
praedictae sed eb Lethowini eb aliae nationes Lyvoniae terrae 
regebantur. Tantoe fult auctoritatia, quod non solum ipae vel 
aliquis de sanguine suo verum etiam nuntius cum baoulo suo 
vel alio aigno noto tranalens fcermlnos inlidelium praedictorum 
a regibm et nohUibtts et oommmi populo in magna reverentia 
haberetur ' (iS'cHpf. r«r. Pmm, i. 68 ). 

3. Points of resemblance among the Southern 
Slavs. — ^Apart from this figure among the Litu- 
Prussians, the general sketch of the Litu-Slavic 


mode of government Mven above holds good to 
a remarkable extent also of the Southern Slavs, 
more particularly in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
almost to the present day, as we learn from the 
accounts of F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
Suddamn^^ Vienna, 1885, pp. 24 ff., 68 ff. etc., and 
P. A. Rovinsky, ‘ (Jeograpfiical and ethnographical 
Description of Montenegro ’ (Russ.), in Collection of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences ^ Ixiii, (1897), esp. p. 
168 ff. From the modern system of government 
among the Southern Slavs we may, accordingly, 
glean a wider and more precise knowledge of the 
state of matters among the ancient Slavs and Litu- 
Prussians. In Montenegro and Herzegovina like- 
wise our starting-point must be the conception of 
the tribe or clan {pleme) based upon, or at least re- 
garded as based upon, agnatic kinship, such clan 
or tribe, again, being subdivided into a number of 
brotherhoods {bratstva) and villages {sda). Those 
who were chosen by their people to stand at the 
head of these plemcna are designated in various 
ways, e.g. as ‘ chiefs’ {glmari\ ‘ elders 
zupani^ and, most commonly, as ‘ dukes ’ [voyevode) ; 
certain other terms applied to them are clearly 
borrowed from foreign usage, as, e,g,f guvernadur 
(Ital. governatore), sirdar (from t’erso-Turkish ; 
Mod. Pers. sarddr^ Pahl. sdldr, 0. Pers. *sara'ddra j 
cf. Mod. Pers. sar^ Avest. sarah — *liead’), knez (from 
Teutonic ; see below), ban in the Greek of 

Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, from Turk, hayan, 
*rich’). A number of these titles are applied 
specially to the heads of the smaller groups. 

The position of these chiefs of the pleme, if we 
may take that of the voyevoda as generally repre- 
sentative of the others, may be described as lollows. 
The voyevoda was, above all, the leader of an army, 
and would, of course, be chosen for the post as one 
who had specially distinguished himself in war. 
His appointment was for life, although he might 
be deposed if he failed to justify his people’s choice 
— if, e.y., he fell short in heroic qualities or judicial 
ability. He could bequeath his position to his 
sons, though not without the consent of the people, 
who might, if they regarded the nominated son 
as incapable of leading them, choose instead a 
nephew or some other relative ; the right of suc- 
cession, in fact, pertained rather to the hratstvo 
to which the former voyevoda belonged, or, at least, 
the hratstvo retained tne privilege as long as it had 
power to defend it. From time immemorial certain 
eminent families had possessed the right, not 
indeed de iure^ but de facto, of appointing one of 
their own number to the leadership of the pUim, 
Among the Bouthem Slavs, accordingly, the families 
of the zupani, hani, and voyevode now represent 
what we should call the oldest nobility. But the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader was 
always personal character. The voyevoda was at 
first a herdsman like the rest, and it was only 
gradually, and mainly as a result of his military 
achievements, that he attained the position in 
which at length he controlled all the external and 
internal affairs of hmpleme^ Various honours were 
then accorded to him j in particular, he was as- 
signed the place of honour at the top of the table. 
The present writer is unable to give any informal 
tion regarding the revenues of the voyevoda (as re- 
gards the znpan, cf. Krauss, op, cit p. 27). ‘ it was 
only the stronger however, that had their 
o-wn voyevoda*, the weaker ones put themselves 
under the power of the stronger. 

The power of the voyevoda was thus in some cases 
very great ; neverthmess, the real authority was 
in &e hands of the people, who exercised it through 
their representatives in the public assembly {sbor, 
skupMna), Each pleme, accordingly, had certain 
favourite places— a shady grove, a full-fiowing 
spring— at which it held its assembly. The as- 
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semblies did not; meet regularly, but were convened 
only on occasions of importance, as, fox the 
purpose of electing a of settling a long- 

standing feud, of adjusting a legal dispute that 
threatened the public peace, of conducting negotia- 
tions with hostile peoples, etc. The several hraU 
villages, and families also held assemblies. 
The separate united onlv in times of great 

danger, and, as a rule, like the ancient vSiavic 
family-societies already considered, lived in a state 
of savage warfare with one another. 

4. Corresponding general features among the 
Teutons. — From tne Litu-Slavs we turn to the 
Teutons, not so much, however, with the intention 
of giving a detailed and complete account of their 
forms of government— this has freq^uently been done 
already {most capably bj H, Brunner, Deutsche, 
BecMsgeschichte^ Leipzig, 1906, and E, Schroder, 
Lehrbuch der deutscheu Bechtsgeschichte^i do. 1907) 
—as with a view to showing, in connexion with what 
has been said above, that the same (or at all events 
a very similar) mode of government must have onee 
obtained among the Teutons as among the Slavs, 
and that, moreover, in the earliest historic, partly 
indeed in pre-historio, times, that mode of govern- 
ment had attained to a more advanced constitu- 
tional stage under Western, i.e. Celtic, influences. 

The most comprehensive political term used by 
C«esar and Tacitus in connexion with the Germans 
is civitoSj ‘a nationality,* ‘a State/ Goth, ytiuda, 
0. Norse p/diJ, A.S. O.H.G. diotat cognate 
with 0. Irish t'Aathi * people,’ Oscan rw/Vo, ‘ civi- 
Umbr. iotUt ^urbs^ Lett, tdnta^ ^eom- 
mnnity,’ ‘ people/ 0. Pruss. tauto^ ‘ land,’ originally 
* the whole ’ (cf , Lat. totm). The name given by 
the Romans to a subdivision of the civitas was 
Tga0u$n The meaning of pagus^ or at least its 
onpnal meaning, as applied by Csesar and Taoifcus 
to the German institution, may be inferred from 
the primary signiiication of the Teutonic word 
which was rendered by the Lat. pagm, viz. Goth, 
mwif O.H.G. gmi (Germ. Gaw), ‘canton,’ ‘shire.’ 
The present writer was the first bo suggest the 
theory (cf. Beallexikon der indogerrmniscken 
AltertwmJcnnde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 799) — now 
accepted also by F. Kauffmann {Deutsche Alter- 
tumshunde^ Munich, 1913, i. 79; questioned by 
Rietschi in J. Hows, Beallexikori der geTmanischc.n 
AUerturmJcmhdei Strassburg, 1911-13, iL s.-n. ‘Gau’) 
—that Goth, gawi comes from that 

it is cognate with Gr. 0%, ‘village/ 

K^vpioi) and thus means ‘local union 
of village septs/ i.e, of clans united in vilWes, 
These clans are doubtless what Csesar {de Bell, 
Gall vi. 22) speaks of as ‘gentes cognationesque 
hominum qui una coierint,’ and to which their 
‘magistratus no principes quantum et quo loco 
visum est am attrihuunt’ (on the assignment 
of territory % the chieftains of family-societies 
see above). They are also to be identified with 
the consanguineous communities which in grave 
emergencies could send some thousand warriors 
into the field ; the pagtis^ in short, was the ‘ thou- 
sand ’ (of. Eng. * hundred/ as the division of a shire, 
in which, however, the reference is to families, 
not soldiers), at the head of which stood the 
yUmndi-faps, The Teutonic pagi^ which, as we 
have seeuj were, in the Roman period, subdivisions 
of the eimtas, must certainly have been relatively 
independent in earlier times; and, indeed, as late 
as the war with Arminins, the Cheruscan pagus of 
Ingniomer, the uncle of Anninius, was stifi in a 
pQsirion to maintain its independence (of. Brunner, 
Deutsche Mechtsgeschiohte, i. IIU). Thus all our 
available data combine to show that Teutonic 
what the Romans caUekijp^flw — corresponds 
generally to the jsisma, ‘ tribe^’ * dan/ wMdi, as 
we saw, ^sted amot^g the Slavs. 


Of the development of kingly rule among 
Teutons as well as Slavs, accordingly, we are 
now in a position to form some such general 
impression as follows. Already in the remote 
primitive Aryan period, as appears from the 
linguistic group Goth, -piuda^ Irish tdath, Osc. 
TotFrOf etc., noted above, certain clans combined 
at the call of special circumstances ; and, just as 
among the Slavs such combinations were placed 
under the leadership of a voyevoda, so among the 
Teutons they were directed by an ‘ army-leader ’ 
(0. Norse hertogij A.kS. heretoga^ O.H.G. herizogo) 
—a fact distinctly attested by early writers ; thus 
Ccesar vorites : 

* Cum helium oivitas aut illatum defendit aut infert, magis- 
tratus, qui ei hello praeainfc, ut vitae neoisque habeant potes- 
tateitt, deliguntur. in pace nullua communis est magistratus ; 
sed principes regionum atque pagorum inter suoa ius dicunt 
oontroversiasque minuunfc ' (ds mil. QalL vi. 23) ; 

and Bede, speaking of the Saxons, says : 

* Non enira habent regem iidem antiqul Saxones, sed satra- 
pas (A.S. aldormant in Beowulf ald^r — ^preciselj^ like the Slav. 
staroH(£\ plurimos suae gentl praepositos, qui ingruente belli 
articulo mittunt aequaliter sortes, et quemcunque sors ostend- 
erit, huno temiwre belli ducem omnea sequuntur, huio ohtemp- 
erant ; peracto autem hello, rursum aequalis potentiae oxnnes 
flunt aatrapae * {EE v. 10), 

: But, while among the Slavs such combinations, 
formed for a special purpose, soon dissolved again 
into their component parts (th^/ewenct, or clans) 
when that purpose had been effected, they must, 
among the Germans, have been of a more incor- 
porate and more permanent kind ; and, in point of 
fact, this important advance towards the forma- 
tion of a political State (in place of the primitive 
family, or clan-State, which was longest main- 
tained among the Slavs) must have been the result 
of influences emanating from Western Europe, i,e. 
from the Celts, as the primitive Teutonic word 
denoting the domain of the piuda {civitois)^ viz. 
Goth, reiki, A.S. rice, O.H.G. rthhi, primitive 
Tent. *rik-yo-m, * realm,’ ‘ kingdom ’ (Germ. Eeich), 
is on indisputable linguistic grounds (cf, Schrader, 
Becdlexihon, p. 451) a derivative of the 0. Irish 
rige l^rtg-yo-ru, *rtg-yo-m), and this, again, is de- 
rived from the Celtic term for ‘ king,’ 0. Irish ri, 
acc. rig (cf. Orgeto-rtx, Dumno-rix). 

As regards the form of government, the civitates, 
as they were called by the Romans, fell into two 
classes, viz. those which were governed by a 
single rex, and those which were governed 1^ a 
number of principes from the several pagi. The 
Tent, term for the king of a nationality {i.e. rex 
dvitatis) appears in the series Goth, pitmans, O.N. 
pjo^ann, A.S. ptoden, all connected with the 
piuda discussed above. The chiefs of the several 
pagi (‘clan-rulers/ or whatever we may call them) 
were, no doubt, originally called ‘kings’ (O.N, 
konungr, A.S. cyning, O.H.G. chuning). This 
word IS related to Goth, kuni, ‘kin,’ ‘tribe’; it 
means, however, not, as was formerly supposed, 
one belonging to a family (i.e. a family 01 rank), 
but rather something like ‘ king’s son,’ ‘ prince,’ 
being derived, in fact, by the addition of the 
patronymic suffix 4nga (of. Wulfing, Atheling, 
etc.), trom a simple form *kunis, ‘ king^* which is 
found in such compounds as OM,G.kuni-rtcU, 
‘ kingdom,’ A. S. cynehelm, ‘ king’s helmet/ This 
*Imnvs, or *h%nyo-s, difiers from hun% *hmiyo-m, 
‘tribe/ O.H.G. churmi, ‘people,’ only as regards 
gender, the relation of the two being exactly the 
same as between A.S. Uod (masc.), ^princeps; and 
Uod (fern.), ^gens,^ or between Salian Frank, theod, 
‘efommw/ and O.H.G. dioi, ‘people’ (cf. also 
Goth, ki/ndvns, connect€^ etymologically 

with Lat, gem, gentis). The ^knmyo-s, one mig ht 
say, was the *himyo-m personified, and thus, since 
kuni, being etymologically identical with Gr. 
yhot, Lat. gewas, denotes a tribe formed, or re- 
^rdod as formed, upon a basis of kinship, the 
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philological evidence, too, brings us to the result 
that the pagus (the Goth, gawi j cf. the ‘ gentes 
cognationesque hominum^ of Caesar), which was 
overned by the chmiing {princeps), must have 
een a group closely resembling in structure the 
Slavic pleme. Now the more frequently the 
chuninga {principes pagorum)^ by first gaining the 
leadership in war (the h&rtog- or 'uoyevoda-^hi^)^ 
raised himself to the position of the king of a 
nationality, the more generally would the term 
chuning come to bear the fuller si^ification of the 
latter, so that at length the distinction between 
ytiudans and chuning became <^uite indefinite — the 
more so, indeed, as the constitutional position of 
the reges IcivitatumJ and the principes [pagorum] 
among the Teutons was in principle the same as, 
and in its main features virtually identical with, 
what it was among the Slavs and Litu-Prussians. 
As among the latter peoples, so among the Teutons, 
the reges and principes were elected by the 
people : 

‘reges exnobilitate * , . srumunt' (Tac. €?«m. vit); ‘eliguntur 
in isdem conciliis et principes * (ib. xii.)« 

Among the Teutons likewise the kingship was to 
some extent hereditary—in so far, namely, as in the 
several States there were regies stirpes, 'i,e, power- 
ful families of rank, or, as it might be put with 
reference to the Slava, powerful bratstva, who were 
able to procure the election of one of themselves 
{e.g,, the son or other relative of the previous rex 
or princeps). As among the Slavs, moreover, the 
tribe, to whom the king or prince owed his election, 
might also depose, expel, or kill him — e.y,, when 
under his rule it suffered a failure of crops or a 
disaster in war, or found him acting contrary to 
its will : 

‘Apud hos [Bufgrundiosl . , . rex appellatur Hendino* ff.e* 
“the first,” connected with Irish o4t “primus,” O. Gaub 
Ointugn&tusj of. 0-H.G, furisto, “prince,” lit. “the first”], 
et ritu veteri potestate deposita removetur, si sub eo lortuna 
titubaverit belli vel segetum copiam negaverit terra * (Amm. 
Marc. xxYra. v, WX 

Among the Germans, as among the Litu-Slavs, the 
rex or princeps had a very limited power in re- 
lation to his people : 

‘Neexegibusinfinita aut libera potestas* fCao. G&rrn, 
they were obeyed ‘non precario iure parendi' (tt. xliv,); 

* Verrito et Malorige, qul nationem earn [Frisiorum] regebant, 
in quantum Germani regnantur ’ (Ann. xiii. 64)* 

In the royal as in the princely states of both races 
under discussion, the real power was in the hands 
of the people, and its organ was the public as- 
sembty (Goth, wapf, O.N. mdl, A.S. mc^el, 
O.H.G. mahal), in which the rex or the princeps, 
or whoever else h^pened to speak, effected his 
will, not by the inffuence of his position, but by 
the personal prestige which he enjoyed 5 

‘ Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas oufque, prout nobilitas, 
prout deous bellorum, prout facundia est, auoliintur auotori- 
bate suadendi m^is quam iubendi potestate ‘ (lac. Qerm. xi.). 
Finally, the Teutons seem to have resembled the 
Slavs in providing no fixed revenues for their 
reges or principes ; as regards the Germans, at all 
events, we have the express statement of Tacitus : 

‘ Mob est civitatibuB ulbro ac vlritim conferre principibus vel | 
armentorum vel frugum : quod pro honor® acceptum etiam 1 
necessitatibuB subyenlt * Hb. xv.)* 

5. Features peculiar to the Teutons.— There 
were several points of difference between the 
Teutons and the Slavs with regard to the position 
of their rulers. Among the Teutons a very promi- 
nent part of the duties that fell to the king or 
prince was his share in the administration of the 
law. So far as the rex is concerned, this may be 
inferred from the fact that he could claim a por- 
tion of the compensation paid by an offender 
(of, Tao. Qerm, xii., *pars multae regi’)* Of the 
pri/ndpes Caesar writes ; 

‘ Principes rcrionum atque pagorum inter BUoe ius diount oon- 
troversias(jue rmnuunt ’ (vi 2^ ; 
and Taextuis says : 

* Mguzttqr in Mem conoiliis «t prindlpea, qul iu» ner pagon 
vlcosque reddunt' xii.). 


With this may be compared what was said regard- 
ing the Slavs with reference to the extract (n) 
(p. 728i^), though it was there observed that what the 
Arabian writer says of the function of arbitration 
that belonged to the king (Czar) may not refer to 
real Slavs at all. It is true that, according to the 
Chronicle of the year 862, the Slavs, in appealing 
to the Varangians, use the words : * Permit us to 
seek a prince who will rule over us and judge 
according to law * {sudilU po prmu) j but in the 
first redaction of the Kussian Fravda (i. 19) it is 
still a communal court of twelve members {starci, 

* elders’) that decides legal cases (on these ques- 
tions cf. L. K. Goetz, op. cit. i. passim). 

Another feature characteristic of the Teutonic 
kingship, even in primitive times, was its relation 
to the gods, which is clearly brought out by 
Tacitus in his description of the German practice 
of divination : 

‘Proprium gentla equorum quoque praesagia ac monltus 
experiri ; publice aluntur isdem nemoribua ac lucia, candidi 
et nullo mortali opere contacti : quos presses sacro curni 
sacerdoa ac rex vel princeps JN.B. a amgle prince] oivifcabis 
coraitantur binnitusque ac fremitus observant' {Qerm. x,). 

Here, again, the present writer is unable to 
adduce any clear analogy from the Litu-Slavio 
world. 

Thus, on the whole, we may say that alike on 
Teutonic and on Slavic soil the position of the 
king or prince was in a political sense a distinctly 
weak one, and it is only among the Northern and 
Eastern Teutons that Tacitus finds a more 
vigorous grasp of royal power ; 

‘Trans Ly^os Gothones regnantur paulo iam adductiunquam 
oeterae Qermanorum gentes ; nondum tamen supra llbertatem. 
Protinui deindo ab Oceano Rugii et I»emovU; omnlumque 
harum gentium insigne . . . erga reges obsequium* {Qerm. 
xliii.). ^Suionum [Swedes] bine civitates ... est |apud illos 
et opibua bonos *, eoque unus imperltat , , .' (ib. xUv.J, 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Celtic 
term for ‘king’ survived only in the Eastern 
Teutonic dialect (Goth, reihs, from Irish W[y]), 
while other derivatives from ri[g] denoting ‘ king- 
dom’ (Goth, reiki) and ‘powerful’ (rei&is) are 
found in all branches of the Teutonic famffy of 
languages. 

6. General features of the Teutonic develop- 
ment. — We are now in a position to summarize 
the development of kingly rule among the Teutons. 
Our first datum here, as among Slavs, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians, is the existence of agnatic family- 
groups, which survive in the pagi of the Boman 
writers (Tent. * ga-aw-ya-m, ‘village community 
of blood-relations,’ Goth, gaun*, and *hinyo^m, 
‘family,’ ‘clan,’ Goth. kuni). At the head of 
such agroup stood the clan-chieftain, the *kunyo>s 
(O.H.G. chuning i cf. kuni-rtchi above), but the 
actual seat of communal authority was the public 
assembly {^ma-plam, Goth. mapl). From the 
earliest times these family-groups had combined 
with one another for common action under a 
chosen leader {*hariittgin, O.H.G. herisiogo), so 
forming groups (* ^euM, Goth, piuda), which, once 
their obiect had been attaint, were as a rule 
soon broken up into their component parts. Such 
temporary combinations, however, tended more 
and more to follow the Celtic model and to be- 
come permanent, even in times of peace, and at 
length resulted in the political structure which 
Eoiuan writers call a <mitas. The domain of a 
civitas, again, was designated (Goth. 

reiki), a Celtic loan-word, while the title of its 
chief might either be the Celtic term * riks (Goth. 
reiks), or the Tent. *mti^am-s (Goth, mudans), or, 
again, ^ktmyo-^ (O.H.G. chuning), the name ap- 
pued origin^ly to the head of the family-group. 
Frequency, however, the civiim itself had a 
plurality ot heads j but, whether it had one or 
more, the real power was vested in the pnbHo 
assembly, and the government was, at least 
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originally, of an essentially democratic form. 
Now this Teutonic phase of kingly rule exerted 
an influence in very early times upon the East of 
Europe— upon Iiitimanians, Prussians, and Slavs. 
This IS shown in the clearest way by the evidence 
of language. From the Teutonic sphere come the 

0. Truss. rikSy ^kingdom,* rikaut, ‘to rule,* and 
rickaUsnaii^ * government,’ while a term traceable 
in all the Slavic tongues — 0. Bulg. kttnedztf lluss. 
knyaziy Cisech knez^ l-^ol. kdadz, etc. —was bor- 
rowed in primitive times from the Teut. * kuningas^ 
These derivatives seem to indicate that among the 
Litu-Slavs likewise royal authority W’^as here and 
there being more effectively established, and that 
there were movements tending to pass away from 
the old family-State. When tne Slavic chroniclers 
wish to convey the idea of real authority, of actual 
government in a political State, as contrasted with 
a mere management of affairs in a district, they 
have to resort to the borrowed words hnyazenUf 
knyaziti^ in place of the native vlastiy Dladeti (see 
above, p. 728^). It was as knyae that the Scandi- 
navian Varangians were invited by the Slavs ; 

* Out land, 'said th« latter, * Is large, good, and blessed with all 
things, but there is no order in it; come to be knyae among us, 
and to rule over us’ (kUneziti i vladeti nami ; of. A. A. Sach- 
matov, Story of tfie Invitation of the Varanyiam [Euesian], St. 
Petersburg, 1904, pasHm), 

It is to be assumed, though we cannot follow up 
the subject here, that in an early epoch true 
dvitates were formed upon the Teutonic pattern 
both in the East and in the West of the Slavic 
area— among llussians, Czechs, and Poles, and 
doubtless also in Prussia and Lithuania. Among 
the Southern Slavs, how'ever, the primitive family- 
State, as was indicated above, survived until the 
political reconstructions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. It is interesting to note that in the early 
Middle Ages the Slavs adopted a new term for 
*king’ from the proper name of Charlemagne, 
who came into hostile contact with them both 
in the East and in the South. This relatively 
modem importation appears in 0. Slav, kraliy 
Euss. horoli, Czech htdl^ etc. Here, accordingly, 
we have a phenomenon analogous to what had 
taken place about a century earlier among the 
Teutons, who adopted the term Kamr {Goth. 
kaisar^ A.S. c4ser&, O.H.G, kzisar) from the name 
of the great Caesar, used as a title of the Emperors 
of Rome. 

LiTBBATtiRis.— This IS giveu in the article. There is as yet no 
special work in which ancient Teutonic and ancient Slavic 
modes of government are considered in their mutual relations. 

_ , 0. SOHEADKR. i 

KINGDOM OF GOD. -I mB OT,^ 

1, Introduction. — Behind the ideal Kingdom of 
God, which appears in the prophets and psalmists, 
there had doubtless been, as the author of 1 S 8^ 
assumes, the ^conception that Jahweh was IsraeTs | 
King. This is found in the ancient song of Balaam 
(Nu 32^)5 it is perhaps redected in the name Mal- 
chisima, given to Saul’s third son j and the manner 
in which the term ‘ King ’ is applied to Jahweh bv 
the^ earliest literary prophets (e.p., Is 6®, Hos 10^') 
indicates that it was an old practice. It was not i 
peculiar to Israel ; the Ammonites, g.y., called j 
their supreme god Moloch (‘ King*) {1 IC ll^). The 
Kinship of Jahweh was not thought to be lowered 
by the nse of an earthly kingship m Israel ; at least 
such a feeling did not long persist. For the worship 
of Jahweh was manifestly promoted by the centraH- 
zation of the government under the kings, and the 
prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries thought of 
the government of Israel in the great future as 
vested in kings. If, then, there had ever been a 
feeling that the adoption of a kingly form of govem- 
raent egual to the rejection of Jahweu s rule, 

Samuel supposed ( Jg 8^, 

I S 8^ tt must soon! have been overcome, xbe 


presence of two thrones in Jerusalem, that of 
tlahweh in the Holy of Holies and that of David, 
was regarded as normal for Israel. But Jahweh 
had not been long enthroned on Zion before the 
earthly kingdom was divided, and the period of 
decline began which was to end in exile and foreign 
domination. It w’as in this period and against this 
dark background that visions of an ideal kingdom 
arose in Israel. 

2. The data. — Glimpses of the coming Kingdom 
of God, more or less vivid and detailed, are found 
from Amos onward, in the Psalms also, and to some 
extent in the historical writings, even those which 
deal with the remote past. Of these data none can 
claim to be much older than the age of the first 
literary prophets ; some may be younger than the 
book of Daniel ; the larger part, however, belongs to 
the period between Jeremiah and the Maccabees. 
The section of this long period which seems to have 
been most fruitful in visions of the ideal Kingdom 
is that of the Babylonian Exile, and the most 
barren section the first century after the rebuilding 
of the Temple {516 B.o. ), unless, with some scholars, 
we assign the last eleven chapters of Isaiah to the 
period of Em'a-Nehemiah. The three events that 
occasioned the most clearly defined groups of data 
regarding the ideal Kingdom were the approach of 
the Assyrian power (722-701 B.C.), the fall of 
Jerusalem (586), and, the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom by Cyrus (538). In view of the 
first of these events, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, spoke of a great future beyond the ap- 
proaching day of evil ; in view of the second, 
Jeremiah wrote,- and, in view of the last, apai’t at 
least of Is 40-00 was composed. Tlie Psalms which 
contain general features of an ideal future seem to 
presuppose such an acquaintance with the nations 
and with sufiering as came to Israel with the Exile, 
and those Psalms that may concern an individual 
king of the Davidicline, as 2, 18, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 
and 110, are most easily understood as written after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

3. Jahweh and the ideal Kingdom.— The invari- 
able and supreme factor in the great future is 
Jahweh. On this all prophetic writings are at 
one. Whatever agents assume prominence now 
and again, it is always Jahweh who is the efficient 
cause of the new and more perfect age. It is 
Jahweh who brings back the dispersed of His 
people (Am 91^*, Hos ll^^^-, Is Mic2i2, Jer 3^^ 
Ezk 11^'^'^® etc.) ; Jahweh who gives material pros- 
perity in the land of Israel (Hos 14®, Jer 30^®, Ezk 
342®, Is 272^®, Jer 31^ Ps 69®®, Is 6612) ; Jahweh who 
makes a new people for His new land, washing 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Is 4^), 
making a new covenant with His people (Jer 31®^’^^), 
giving them a new heart (Ezk 36^^), and putting His 
spirit upon them for ever (Is 59‘^^) ; Jahweh who 
judges the nations (Am 1^ etc.), brings foreigners 
to His temple (Is 56^), and sends blessings on all 
flesh (Is 2® 55®). The ideal future presents itself as 
a time when Jahweh reigns in Zion over His people 
(Is 24^, Mic f), and teaches His ways to all nations 
(Is 25®). This relation of Jahweh to Israel’s ideal 
future is rooted in Israel’s past. It is nob some- 
thing ^uite new, bub a glorification of the old. The 
Mt. Zion of the ideal future is but the ancient 
mount made higher (Is 2^), and the new people are 
people of a new covenant with Jahweh, more in- 
ward than the old (Jer 31®^"®*), Thus at all points 
the ideal I^ingdom is an idealization of the greatest 
facta of Israel’s past. 

4. Davidic rule and the ideal Kingdom. — A 
common but not constant feature of IsraeFs ideal 
future, important but never supreme, is the element 
of a Davidic rule. Davidic ‘ rule,* or house, we 
must say rather than Davidic ‘ king,’ because it is 
relatively seldom that attention is fixed on a partio- 
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ular individual, and even in these exceptional cases 
it may be doubted whether the prophetic vision ever 
rested on an individual who was thought of as 
having no successor. Again, Bavidic rule is to be 
preferred to the term ‘ Messiah/ which, as W. H. 
feennett says {Religion of the Post-Exilio Prophets ^ 
Edinburgh, 1907, p. 348), is ‘ inconvenient ana mis- 
leading/ 

Bavidic rule, it was said above, is a common but 
not a constant feature of Israel’s ideal future. We 
find it in Amos (unless 9^^^* be regarded as post* 
Exilic), Hosea, Isaiah, and Mican, in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, perhaps in Ps 2 
and Ps 18, but there is only a shadow of it (Is 55*) 
in that section of the OT which is so rich in visions 
of the future Kingdom (Is 40-66) ; it is not found 
in the Minor Prophets (except in those mentioned 
above), in Is 24-27, or in Baniel. This element of 
Bavidic rule, where found, is of very unequal signi- 
ficance. Thus, e.g., in Hosea it is almost lost in 
the glory of Jahweh’s presence (3*^). In Ezekiel 
it is obscured by the ideal temple ; the Bavidic 
representative is a ‘prince,’ with princely rather 
than kingly functions (Ezk 45*^ 46^* etc.). In the 
Psalter it is represented vaguely at times (Ps 21 
and 61 [?]), and again with authority (Ps 110). It 
stands out most conspicuously in Is 9®/ and 11^“^®. 
This fluctuation in the value of the Bavidic rule may 
have been due to changes in the political environ- 
ment or to individual peculiarities of the various 
writers. In tlie prophetic outlook on an ideal future 
the Bavidic house, as has been said, is more 
commonly mentioned than an individual Bavidic 
king. In Amos and Hosea it is only the line of 
Bavid that comes into view; in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel an individual is indeed mentioned (Jer 
23®*-, Ezk 34^, and possibly a different individual 
in Ezk 21^’'), but thmr common references are to a 
royal house (Jer 33^, Ezk 37^) ; in the later visions 
of the book of Zeehariah it is again the Bavidic 
house that is considered (12’- 13^) ; in the 

Psalms both the house and an individual king 
appear (Ps 45, 72, 2, 110) ; in 2 S 7^^'^® the divine 
promise concerns the royal succession down to the 
end; in Isaiah and Micah, Haggai and Zeehariah 
(1-8), we confront primarily an iiidiyidual. In 
view of the prevailing prophetic usage, in view also 
of the fact that Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak of an 
individual king and at the same time of a royal 
house that is to exist indefinitely, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, in the relatively small nurnher of 
passages which contemplate an individual king, we 
are to suppose that the author, in any case, thought 
that this individual was to be without a successor. 
This would amount to attributing everlasting ex- 
istence to him, which the texts nowhere seem to 
warrant. If claimed for Is 9®^* and Ps 1X0, then 
these passages are not to be reconciled with Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, for an individual and a succession 
of individuals are different conceptions* But Is 9®^* 
may be concerned rather with a quality of govern- 
ment than -with its agents. It is hardly possible to 
hold any other view if Isaiah had the young Heze- 
kiah in mind as the man through whom Jahweh 
was about to introduce a new era for Israel. As to 
Ps 110^ more can hardly be said with confidence 
than this, that, if there was in the OT the concep- 
tion of a Bavidic king who should reign for ever, 
this word of the Psalm would seem to confirm it. 
Alone, it is not sufficient to form a basis for such 
a doctrine. 

It remains to sketch the character and limits of 
the Bavidic rule in the ideal future. This rule is 
conceived in general as an improved copy of the 
historic m|e of Bavid. The name ‘Bavid,’ not 
‘ son of David,’ is often given to the ideal mler, as 
though he were thought of much as a re-incama- 
tion of the herpio king who was a man after God’s 


own heart. Special stress is laid on the etliical 
character of the ideal ruler and line, and the picture 
in this respect surpasses all that was ever realized 
in the founder of the royal house. The spirit of 
Jahweh rests upon him (Is 11^) ; he is beautiful and 
glorious (Is 4^) ; his righteousness is so perfect that 
it is likened to the rigliteousness of Jahweh (Jer 
23®) ; he loves peace, and makes it, not only in 
Israel but among the nations (Is 9® 11®"*, Zee 9®^-, 
Ps 72®* '^). In the attitude of the ideal house towards 
the wicked and the Gentiles the language of physi- 
cal force and a tone of severity are employed. Thus 
the Bavidic ruler slays the wicked with the breath 
of his mouth (Is 11^“^®) or with swords and arrows 
(Ps 45), and, unless the Gentiles do homage to him, 
he will dasli them in pieces as a potter’s vessel 
(Ps 2). In the time of Isai ah it was^thought that the 
nations would flock to his standard (Is IP^), but in 
the time of Ps HO the outlook on the nations is one 
of judgment. This function of judging is habitually 
attributed to Jahweh, but the execution of judg- 
ment is sometimes given to the king (e.g,, Ps 2, 
45, 110). Thus the king of the ideal future is an 
ideal man, and in his rule he is an idealized Bavid. 
The picture varies with the times, for it reflects 
what the leading spirits of different generations 
held most dear in a ruling house. The question of 
natural or supernatural cannot be raised in con- 
nexion with the king or the royal line of the ideal 
future (Is 7^* 9®, Mic 5®, historically interpreted, 
do not transcend natural limits). 

5. The material side of the ideal Kingdom.— 
I'he ideal future of Israel is invariably bound up 
with the land which Jahweh gave to the fathers. 
It is a future on the earth and on the hither side of 
the grave. With Amos, the shepherd-prophet, the 
material ‘side of the ideal future is naturally set 
forth in rural imagery (9^®), which is variously en- 
riched by subsequent writers (Is 32^® 29^^, Jer 
3P*, Ezk 341 ®-^® 36®® 47^’-'®, la 30®» 61®, J1 3^®, 
Zee 14®). To the material blessings of Israel’s ideal 
future Hosea added a covenant of peace between 
Jahweh and wild beasts (2^®)— an image elaborated 
W Isaiah (11®"®) and the unknown prophet of the 
Exile (Is 65*®). Ezekiel puts extermination in 
place of the covenant of peace (34*®), a circnmstance 
illustrative of the freedom with which the prophets 
handled the details of the ideal future, with 
Isaiah, the city- prophet, a glorified Jerusalem 
comes into the foreground of the vision of an ideal 
future (4® 30^* 33®®). Later prophets dwell on this 
feature (Jer 33® Is 62®** 60^® 66®*). The inhabitants 
of this ideal city and land are multiplied until the 
places are too strait for them (Jer 30*®, Ezk 36*®** 
37®®, Zee 10*®) ; they blossom as the lily, and cast 
forth their roots as Lebanon (Hos 14®**); a little 
one becomes a thousand and a small one a strong 
nation (Is 60®*) ; no one says, T am sick,’ and the 
days of the life of a man are as the life of 
a tree (Is 3S^ 55% Once, indeed, the prophetic 
language rises to the assertion that death is 
sw^owed up for ever (Is 25®), which is ppbably to 
be regarded as afiirming no more than is affirmed 
in Is 66®®, that the child shall die a hundred years 
old. Very long life shall he the lot of those who 
inherit the ideS Kingdom. 

6 . The spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom.— In 
the prophetic view of the ideal future the spiritual 
side, though resting on the real past, departs from 
tliat past more widely than does the material side. 
The present paragraph will set forth what is im plied 
in the statement already made, that the supreme 
factor in the ideal Kingdom is Jahweh. In the 
first place, the people who are to constitute the 
community at tlie heginningof the ideal future are 
a ‘remnant’ (Is 4® and often). They axe the good 
‘kernels’ that Jahweh does not suffer to fall and 
be lost (Am 9®), the chosen ones who are left when 
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Jahweh makes a ‘full end * of judgment in the land 
jls 10®®^'). Thus the beginning of society in the 
ideal future was thought of somewhat as the new 
planting of the race after the Flood. The new stock 
la not sinless, but it is purified and ennobled. 
Even Jeremiah thinks of men in the ideal future 
as netding priestly intervention with offerings and 
sacrifices, though the covenant with Jahweh is 
then written on the heart (Jer 33^®- With 
Ezekiel the need of a temple and priesthood is 
conspicuous (40-48), though he thought of the 
peo|de as having experienced a profound change 

Nor did Isaiah, while declaring that every one 
who was left in Zion should be called holy (4®), 
think of a sinless race of men. Like the post- 
Exilic Malachi (3^“^), he thought rather of a people 
who were morally and spiritually quickened and 
exalted, but yet capable of sin (is 33®^). The 
hopeful prophet of the Exile, though seeing by 
faith a city and land in which Jahweh would take 
delight (la Q2% a Zion whose children were all to 
he taught of God (64’®), and all righteous (61®), 
nevertheless believed that this new Zion would 
have a temple (44*®), and seems to admit the 
existence of sin when he says that the ‘sinner’ 
being a hundred years old shall be accursed (66®^). 
Thus, while neither the little company with whom 
the ideal future society begins nor their descen- 
dants axe thought of as sinless, their moral and 
spiritual state is indeed exalted. The prophets are 
fond of setting this forth in two closely related 
terms, that of knowing J ah weii and that of intimate 
association with Him. The new Israel shall address 
Jahweh as Isht, ‘my husband’ (Hos 2’«), and 
Jahweh shall rejoice over liis people as^a bride- 
groom over his bride ( Is 62®, Zeph 3’^). Much more 
irequentiy the happy state of the redeemed in the 
great future is summed upas ‘knowing Jahweh.’ 
That is the key to Isaiah’s vision of peace (11^), 
the fruit of J eremiah’s new covenant in the heart 
(31®^), and it is momised to all the children of the 
tempest-tossed Zion (Is 64’®). Of the depth and 
vital character of this knowledge we have indica- 
tions in Hosea’s sorrowful word, ‘ My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge’ (4®), in Jeremiah’s 
connecting it with the new inward covenant (31®®'**), 
as wed as in his thought that the shepherds who 
shall teach the new Israel will he according to 
Jahweh’s heart (3’®), and clearly in the statement 
of the Exilic prophet that Jahweh Himself will be 
the teacher (Is 64’®). This is a knowledge that 
permeates the entire man, the will and the heart 
no less than the understanding. In Ezekiel and 
certain post-Exilic writingsthe moral and spiritual 
state of restored Israel is conceived less profoundly. 
Ezekiel’s Hew Jerusalem is dominated by ritual. 
He speaks indeed of a new heart, but it is to be 
manifested in keeping the old statutes and ordi- 
nances (36®*^ ). In d oel and Zechariah the holiness of 
redeemed Israel seems to be thought of as physical 
separation from everything that is ceremonially 
unclean. No stranger shall pass through Jerusalem, 
no Canaanite come into Jahweh’s temple (Jl 3’L 
Zee 14*’). 

Such were theprophets’ thoughtsof the individual 
member of the ideal Kingdom. Other features of 
that Kingdom remain to he mentioned. Judah 
and Israel, which had been separated for three 
hundred years when Jeremiah wrote, are again to 
walk together (Jer S’®, Ezk 37’®*”). Justice and 
righteousness are to prevail everywhere, in the 
vnlderness as well as m the fruitful field (Is 32’®). 
Moreover, the new knowledge of Jahweh bears 
fruit not only in right relations between man and 
ra?m, but ato % great joy and abiding peace. The 
redeemed snau not scnnfow any more fJer 31’®)w hut 
shall have a wmth pi everlasting joy upon their 


heads (Is 35’*). Jahweh will create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a ioy (Is 65’®). Such 
statements, since sin and death are still to exist in 
the ideal future, must be understood in a relative 
sense ; not less so the announcement that a deep, 
universal, and abiding peace will characterize the 
new Israel (Is 2* 11® 32’® 54’*, Zee 9’*). 

To the spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom 
belongs its religious relation to the nations. This 
is variously conceived by different prophets. It is 
not touched by Amos or Hosea. According to 
Is 2*’* all the nations flow unto Jahweh’s house in 
Jerusalem, apparently by a spontaneous movement. 
Jahweh’s house is exalted so high that they see it 
and are attracted. They have confidence that 
Jahweh will teach them, and they come with a 
purpose to walk in His ways. Since peoples do 
I not readily change their gods, this conception of 
: Isaiah that all nations would be drawn to Jahw'eh’s 
i house implies that, in his view, the religion of the 
! new Israel would he far more powerful in the lives 
of men than religion had ever been in the past. 
There is no suggestion of missionary work on the 
part of Israel in the conversion of Egypt (Is 19). 
j Jahweh sends a deliverer to Egypt in a time of 
crisis, and in consequence Egypt worships Jahweh. 
Not only so, but the prophet appears to teach that 
the Assyrians become worshippers of Jahweh 
through the influence of Egypt. This outlook of 
Isaiah has no parallel for a century and a half, hut 
in the latter part of the Exile and in the post- 
Exilic age we hear again of Israel’s religious 
relation to the Gentiles in the ideal future. In 
' Beutero-Isaiah, exclusive of the Songs of the 
; Servant, and in Ps 2 and Ps 72, the religious 
influence of Israel is associated with the idea of its 
political dominion, and owes to this fact a certain 
tone of severity (Is 45’^ 60’*), In one of the late 
visions attributed to Zechariah (14’*"’®), the rem- 
nants of the nations are to go up to worship 
Jahweh and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles ; if 
they do not, they are to he punished. Far difierent 
is the conception of Jahweh’s purpose in Is 25, 
which maybe later than the return from Babylon : 
Jahweh is to give a great banquet in Zion to all 
nations, and is there to destroy the * veil that is 
spread over all nations.’ There is no hint of 
political subjection to Israel. The nations come 
into the spiritual light and joy which Jahweh gives. 

Still more significant is the conception of Israel’s 
ideal relimous service to the Gentiles which is 
found in the Songs of the Servant. It is not now 
in Zion, but afar, in their respective homes, that 
they receive Jahweh’s salvation (Is 49®). It is not 
at a banofuet given by Jahweh, but through the 
efforts of His faithful people, that the nations have 
the ‘veil’ removed. It is not here through the 
largess of the King that the Gentiles are blessed, 
but through the quiet and patient testimony 
(Is 42*^’), through the hitter sunering and martyr- 
dom, of the Servant (Is 62’* 63’»; cl 61«). With 
this profound view of Israel’s ideal relation to the 
spiritual welfare of the Gentiles we may associate 
the prayer of the psalmist (67), that God would 
bless Israel to tht end that His salvation might be 
made known to all nations, and also those Psalms 
in which the faithful people seem to he Jahweh’s 
‘anointed,’ to serve Him among the Gentiles 
(Ps *** *8* 22*7i- • cf. 84®). This view of Israel’s 
spiritual relation to the world is the deepest ethical 
thought of the OT on the subject. 

7. Realization of the ideal Kingdom. — To judge 
intelligently of the prophets’ visions, we must, of 
course, assume the prophets’ point of view. When 
We do this, and look out upon Israel’s ideal future, 
we see that what the prophets anticipated did not 
come t<> pass. The great pacific king of Isaiah’s 
vision did not come, nor did the event which was 
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to have immediately preceded it, that is, the was to befall J erusalem the new age would dawn, 
■breaking of Assyria’s power ; the mountain of when Jahweh’s name would be one in all the earth 
Jahwehs house was not exalted above the hills, (Zee 14®). Thus the vision of an ideal future which 
and the nations did not flow unto it j Egypt was had arisen with Amos and Hosea did not fade into 
not brought to J ahweh ; nor did Egypt lead Assyria the light of common day, though its realization 
to worship the God of Israel. The ideal future of was again and again vainly though confidently ex- 
which Jeremiah spoke did not dawn after seventy pected. As time passed it underwent modifica- 
years (29^®), nor did the Davidic deliverer of Ezk tions more or less important ; but tlie succession 
2918-21 arise at the close of the forty years’ desolation of the prophets, undeterred by its failure to become 
and captivity of Egypt. The hope associated with embodied on earth, and bating no jot of heart or 
the return of the exiles whom Cyrus released (Is hope, looked for its realization in a future not too 
41ifr. 45iff. QQ) ^as not fulfilled ; nor was Zerubbabel remote. 

the Bavidic king who was to bring in the long- This persistence of hope, taken together with 
expected day (Hag 2^, Zee 6^* 4®). As with these the fact of a considerable element of change in the 
hopes which contained an element of time, so with visions of the ideal future, seenis to show that the 
the others. The vision of Jahweh’s glory in restored prophets were not greatly concerned with the 
Israel and Zion — a city most splendid, a temple particular details of their pictures, hut were estab- 
surpassing Solomon’s, and the Shekinah rendering lished in certain great principles of Jahweh’s 
sun and moon unnecessary — did not find an em- character and will. Their thoughts of times and 
bodiment when Jahweh brought back the captives ; seasons, of agents and methods of fulfilment, of 
nor did the reign of peace among the nations and fit material and political accompaniments of the 
peace in Nature he^n. The restored people were coming ideal State, might vary one from another, 
not multiplied until they overflowed into Gilead and might all be very imperfect or quite wrong ; 
and Lebanon, the land was not more fertile nor the they still held to an ideal perfecting of Jahweh’s 
hills and mountains more plentifully supplied with gracious will in a glorious mngdom for His chosen 
water, life was not prolonged so that a child died people. "Whether the vision of the prophets in its 
a hundred years old, nor was prosperity secure essential elements found its fulfilment in Jesus and 
from one generation to another. Jndah and Israel His work, or is yet to find it there, is a question 
were not re-united on the return from Babylon j that lies beyond the limits of this article, 
indeed, Israel never returned. II. In the AT.— i. Introductory note.-~For the 

As for the people who came hack to Jerusalem, study of the Kingdom of God m the NT two 
they were not the men of the ideal future of whom points are of fundamental importance : (I) 
Jeremiah and Deiitero-Isaiah had spoken. They of the term by Jesus, and (2) the word ‘Church’ 
were doubtless a chosen remnant in respect of their as used by the early disciples. The present article 
loyalty to Jahweh and their patriotic devotion to is limited to the former. In determining the con- 
Zion, bnt the literature that deals with post-Exilic tent of the terra ‘ Kingdom of God ’ in the thought 
history plainly shows that they were not a people of Jesus, the hope of progress lies in a more careful 
in whom Jeremiah’s new covenant was realized, analysis and valuation of the various sources of 
not a people taught of Jahweh in a unique manner His teaching. 

and established in righteousness. The one con- The apocalyptic literature, beginning with Dn 
spicuous event of the prophetic outlook that was 7”* influenced the form rather than tlie content 
accomplished was a return from captivity. This of Jesus’ teaching on ‘the Kingdom of God/ or, in 
does not appear to have been on a scale commen- particular, on the consummation of that Kingdom, 
surate with the prophetic expectation, or to have Even this influence is often exaggerated. The 
been carried out with the glory with which it had Logia contain very little that presupposes an 
been depicted; nevertheless it was an event of influence of apocalyptic literature (as Mt 19‘^ 
such surpassing importance for the development of 24®*'®®* and Mk 13 cannot all be ascribed to 
religion in the earth that it justified the promise Jesus. Tlie thought of the nearness of the King- 
of those prophets who had sought to kindle Israel’s dom of God sprang out of Jesus’ consciousness of 
hope and faith by their words of a better future. God’s presence with Him, and was not at all due 
Another fact is to be noted in this connexion, to the apocalypses. Moreover, what is most 
The prophets themselves were well aware that characteristic of Jesus, His supreme emphasis on 
prophetic expectations had been disappointed, and the ethical-religious life, is hostile to the spirit of 
yet they did not cease to speak with confidence of much of the apocalyptic literature, for the authors 
God’s purposes for Zion. In 734 B.C. Isaiah ex- of that literature lived in visions of the consume 
pected, within a little while, the Bavidic prince mation. 

who, the Assyrian power having been broken, 2. The data. — It is significant that the term 
would inaugurate the ideal Kingdom ; and then, a ‘Kingdom of God’ (or ‘Kingdom of heaven’) 
generation later, in 702 B.O., though his earlier occurs in the material which is peculiar to 
expectation had not been accomplished, he spoke Matthew about three-quarters as many times as 
again, with equal assurance, of the turning back in the Logia^ the oldest (jospel, and the matter 
of the invader and the dawn of anew age (Is 30). peculiar to Luke taken together (Logia eight, 
Sennacherib’s army was, indeed, turned back, but oldest Gospel eleven, matter peculiar to Luke 
the hoped-for age was not therewith inaugurated, three, matter peculiar to Matthew seventeen), 
A century later, in the new crisis that had arisen We infer that it was a favourite term witli the 
with the approach of the Babylonians, the prophet editor of the First Gospel— -an inference that re- 
Jeremiah put the new future, which Isaiah had ceives support from the fact that he has sometimes 
looked for in his own day, beyond an exile of long prefixed the term to parables where its use appears 
duration. Beutero-Isaiah foresaw Israel’s return to be extremely vague (e.g., Mt 26^). If, however, 
in connexion with the overthrow of Babylon as an the term was a favourite one with this editor, we 
event of the near future, and associated the ideal should form our judgment regarding the promi- 
Kingdom with that return ; and, though this hope nence of the conception in the teaching of Jesus, not 
was not realized, Zechariah, in those very days, oe- from Ms usage, but from the Logia and the oldest 
dared that Jahweh had returned to Zion, and that Gospel. Having regard to these sources, we must 
He would gather His dispersed into the midst of say that the term does not seem to have been 
Jerusalem and would do good to His people (8). empioyed by Jesus with great frequency. The 
Later, perhaps much later, we hear an unknown Logta may count slightly less than 200 verses, and 
prophet foretdling that after the distress which the aords of Jesus in the oldest G<^pel a few more 
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than that, and, as was said above, the former 
source contains the term in question but eight 
times and the latter only eleven. The matter 
peculiar to Luke contains approximately 164 verses 
winch are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ occurs but three times, while in 
Matthew’s peculiar material, which contains about 
187 verses which are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here that no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by * Kingdom of God,’ and that He 
never felt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term, flis thoui^iit on the subket, like 
His thought on Messiahship, was left by Him to be 
inferred by those who had seeing eyes and under- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
Jesus* thought far more than did the * coming of 
the Son of man with the clouds of heaven/ and the 
least detail of their spiritual life was more im- 
portant in His sight than all the computations of 
the apocalyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the * end,’ or how the ‘ end’ was to bo ushered in. 

3. Content of the terra ‘Kingdom of God’ as 
used by Jesus. — (a) His amusement with the 
Prophets . — The word of the oldest Gospel (Mk P®) 
that, when Jesus came into Galilee, He preached, 
saying, ‘ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand/ shows clearly His consciousness 
of being^ in the prophetic line, a continuator of the 
prophetic hope of a divine Kingdom. But, when 
we near what He said of the Kingdom at different 
times, it becomes plain that He was not a con- 
tinuator of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thought moved in line with what the 
^reat prophets had said of the spiritual side of the 
ideal Kingdom. He said nothing of the restora- 
tion of the Bavidic throne, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Palestine in the day of fulfil- 
ment. Tlie only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of God (Mt 13“*^ is regarded as 
unauthentie). That this mle of God was regarded 
by Him as a teaching of the OT appears, e,g.y in 
the manner in which it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave His disciples. 
They are taught to pray ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
(Lk IH), and it is taken for granted that they will 
understand this term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for the fulfilment of such OT words as 
Is 24^ and Mic 4’. 

(b) Personal elements in Bis mage . — {!) Jesus’ 
thought of the Kingdom of God is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by the prophets. It is more inward and 
personal. Thus we read in the Logia that the 
Kingdom of God is like unto leaven (Lk 13^^), and 
in the oldest Gospel it is compared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its development until the com is full 
(Mk 4®®'^). In both cases the Kingdom is a force 
working from within. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and m that of the 
Automatic Earth it is a seed that the heart mys- 
teriously germinates and matures. These parables 
go further than the prophets in their implica- 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, that He thought of the King- 
dom of God as having a lowly beginning* The 
heart of a child is the most favourable soil for it 
(Mk 10^^), The mustard seed is the fittest symbol 
of it, both in smallness and in the si«:e of the plant 
jdlioh it produces (Mk 4^). 

(3) Tfe usage of Jesus dilfers from that of the 
prophets, luxther, in that He speaks of a Kingdom 
of God as fedsting on both sides of the grave, or 
in two sphe^'etj an earthly and a heaverdy. Ko 
»liiference between the earthly and the heavenly 


Kingdom of God is clearly marked in His words 
(Mt is probably a Christian expansion of the 
last clause of Lk IP). The Logia have one saying, 
possibly two, in which the Kingdom of God is 
equivalent to heaven (Mt 8^^ = Lk 13% Lk 6^ =; Mt 5®), 
and the oldest Gospel has one such saying, possibly 
more (Mk 9^^ ; cf. 10^^ 10^*®® 

(4) Finally, the usage of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of the prophets in that He 
thought of the Kingdom as having actually begun 
with Him and His disciples. In an important 
sense it was still future, but it was also present. 
This is clearly implied in a saying of the Logia, 
though it does not contain the term in question, 
j Jesus said to His disciples (Lk * Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see : for I say 
unto you, that many prophets and kings desired to 
see the things which ye see, and saw them not ; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
I them not.’ This reference to the OT hope deter- 
mines the meaning of the words ‘ what ye see ’ and 
‘ what ye hear ’ ; it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic vision of a better future. Again, in the 
oldest Gospel there are at least two sayings of 
Jesus that belong here. He said to His disciples : 
‘ Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 4^^). The ‘ mystery’ was something 
to be revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answered discreetly, Jesus said : ‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 12®^). 
It would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His own disciples were regarded by Him 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quite in accord with 
this is the saying preserved in Lk 17^^^^*, ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation : 
neither shall tiiey say, Lo, here 1 or, There ! for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ The new age 
had begun ; therefore that of the Law and the 
prophets had come to an end. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear in the oldest sources that Jesus 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
some future day. He taught His disciples to pray 
for it (Lk 11^), and He assured them that it would 
come with power within a generation (Mk 9^). The 
reconciliation of these apparently discrepant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived of it. N either view can he ignored by the 
historical student. Both are contained in the con- 
ception of the Kingdom as a seed that develops and 
matures for the tune of harvest (see, further, art. 
Jesus Christ, iii, B.-U. 2, above, pp. 510-513). 

LiTEitATtraB.— A. Robertson, JRegnum Dei, London, 1901; 
H, B. Sho-rman, The Teaching of Jems ojioxit the Future, 
Chicago and London, 1909 ; E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the 
Messiah, Edinburgh, 1911; J. Moffatt, The Theology of the 
Gospels, London, 1912, pp. 41-84 ; P. Feme, Theologie des FT, 
Leipzig, I91Q, pp. 91-119 ; P. Volz, JUdische Fschatologic von 
Daniel bis ATaha, Tubingen, 190B ; E. von Dobschiitz, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels, London, 19X0 ; H, Weinel, Bihlische 
Theologie des FT, Tubingen, 1911, (J. JJ. GilBEET. 

KING’S EVIL. — This is the name raven to 
scrofula, a disease which was supposed to he cured 
by the touch of the king of England. The same 
belief was held regarding the king of France. The 
Lat. regius morhm originally denoted jaundice, 
but, with conincsevel (Mid, Dutch) and h mal le toy 
(Old Fr.), was applied to scrofulous affections, and 
especially glandular swellings of the neck and face 
(see OED, s.v.]. Doubtless other ailments were at 
times popularly included in the phrase ‘the Evil’ 
or ‘the King’s Evil.’ There was a belief that the 
seventh son could cure the malady (H. Crooke, 
Body of Mem, London, 1615, p. 340). This is some- 
times extended to the seventh son of a seventh son, 
and even to the ninth son of a ninth son. This 
beM also was common to Finland and France. 
The method was by stroking. Fantastic medicines 
were prescribed for the cmdng of the Evil, such 
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as goose dung, viper’s flesh, and lion’s blood 
(Gulielmus vanden Bosscbe, Historia Medioa, 
Brussels, 1639, Index, s.v. ‘Scrophulis remedia’). 

Edward the Confessor is said to have been the 
first to cure by touch those suffering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miracles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne {Gesta London, 1840, ii. 222). 

It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s Golden 
Legend— e, loth cent, unhistorical view of the 
canonized king — ^whilst presenting an idyllic picture 
of England in his day and recording several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by touch. Shake- 
speare {Macbeth, IV. iii. 146) expresses the view 
or a later age when he makes Malcolm say ; 

‘'Tis call'd the evil i 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and 'tis spoken. 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.* 

The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the bull of Alex- 
ander HI. About 1180 Peter of Blois {Ep, 150 [PZ 
ccvii. 440]) mentions this kingly power as well 
known. There is no evidence of the rite under 
the Norman monarchs, hut it appears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry ii. to Queen 
Anne. 

There iA a curious passage In Sir John Fortescue's tract on 
the title of the House of York that la not mentioned in the 
recantation which he was forced to make in 1471 as a condition of 
his restoration. Arguing that a queen reraant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he sap: ‘And sithen the Kinges of 
England hen enoynted in tneyre hands, and by vertue and 
meane thereof God commonlie healeth aioknes, by putting to 
and touching the maladie, by thenontinge hands; and also 
gould and ^ver handled by them, and so offered on Good 
mday have ben the meane and cause of great cures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. WiWch good things must needs cease for all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that land because that a woman 
may not be enoynted in her hands’ (first printed in T. F. 
Clermont, H/e, Works, and Family History of Sir John 
Fortescue, London, 1869, i. 498). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensio Juris J)amus LaneastTue the name of the malady 
is given— rsflfitw morbus (ib. p. 608). Fortescue's doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or as to the power of healing. 

Edward I. gave money as alms, but Henry vil. 
was the first to bestow the small gold medal, 
which Shakespeare assigns to the generosity of the 
Confessor. There are cases in which it was alleged 
that the Evil had been cured by wearing the 
touch-piece originally given to another sufferer. j 

The healings were performed mostly in London 
(by Charles ii. at the Banc^ueting Hall, Whitehall), 
but the ceremony was possible wherever the Court 
might be; and Langley, Newmarket, Cheater, 
Bath, Salisbury, and Oxford are known to have 
witnessed such functions. Easter, Whitsuntide, 
aud Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. 

The first separate treatise on the Kin^s Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by William Tooker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 WUliam Clowes, a famous 
surgeon of his day, published A. right frutefull and 
profitahU treatise for the artificial ctfte of the 
malad/y called in Latin Strwna, and in English 
the Evill cured bp kinges and gueenes of England* 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Puller, who when young had seen James L 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un- 
wavering faith. 

♦If any doubt of the tarutb thereof, they may be remitted to 
their own ey^ for 'further coiodfirmation,* He further uks : 
‘ Shall we be bo narrow-hearted »8 not to conodve it powible 
that Ohriamn ihen, the noblest of corporeal oreatrarw.^kinM, 
the most eminent of oU Christian men, IdngB of Britain, the 
flr^fmitB of aU Christian kinga ; should receive the peculiar 
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privilege and sanative power, whereof doily instances are pre- 
sented unto us?’ (Church History, ©d. J. S. Brewer, Oxford, 
1845, i. 387~S90). 

As the finances of Charles i. contracted, he sub- 
stituted silver for gold in the tonch-pieces, and 
many received only the imposition of the royal 
hands. The monarch regarding whose healings we 
have the fullest information was Charles il., who 
touched 90,798 persons. Evelyn, in his Biarp, ed. 
W. Bray, London, 1890 (6th July 1660), mves a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
people, with their children, that six or seven were 
killed in the crush at the office where the tickets 
had to be obtained. Each applicant had to bring 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, and 
signatures of the churchwardens also were required 
by a proclamation issued in 1683. The parishes 
were expected to keep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in his chair uncovered and surrounded by members 
of his court. One of the chaplains read the Gospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of * they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick persons in 
order. The words from v.** were repeated for 
each person. The king stroked the face or neck, 
where the disease was evident, with both hands, 
and a second surgeon then took charge of the 
patient. The reading from Mark was finished after 
all the patients had been touched ; and a second 
Gospel irom the first chapter of John was com- 
menced. At v.® the surgeons presented each 
patient a second time. The Clerk of the Closet, 
icneeling, presented to the king the gold medal on 
a white suk ribbon, which he then placed round 
the neck of the patient as the chaplain read v.* ; 
the Gospel was continued to v.^^ and followed by 
prayers. At the close the Lord Chamberlain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, and ewer 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this the 
ceremony ended. Such was the procedure under 
Charles IL The office for the healing appears to 
have been drawn up in the time of Heniy vn. in 
Latin, and was in part a modification of tne bless- 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against evil 
spirits. This was sometimes modified. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, which was omitted by 
her successors, but restored by James Ii., by whose 
authority the office was printed in English m 1886. 
It was reprinted along with the Office for consecrat- 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Br. A. C. 
Bucarel, by F. G. Waldron {Literary Miscellany^ 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George l. 
never performed the ceremony— a fact duly noted 
by Ms disaffected Jacobite subjects. The forms 
used by James ii. and Queen Anne are given in the 
third and fourth editions of Hamon L’Estrange’s 
Alliances of Divine Offims{l^^, 1846). Occasionally 
there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate. 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of the 
places to which they belonged. In 1682 the 
Corporation of Preston paid 10s. for a bricklayer’s 
son to go to London ‘in order to the procuring of 
His Mfi^esty’s touch.’ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to he sent to Chester, where James ii. 
then was (J. Haxland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay- 
ments from Ecclesfield, York, and Eorkham have 
been printed (W. Andrew^ The Doctor, London, 
1895, p, 19 ; H. Fishwick, Mistory of the Fwmh of 
Kirk^m, London, 1874, pp. 98, 106). 

The Stuart pretenders as well as the Stuart Mngs 
claimed the healing powmr, and one of the charges 
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im the trial of the Duke of Monmouth was that 
he had touched children for the Evil. The last re- 
corded instance of the rite occurred in the Jacobite 
ri.sing of 1745, when Prince Charles Edward 
touched a scrofulous child at Holyrood Palace. 
‘Touch-pieces’ were struck for James iir. and 
Henry IX,, i.e, the Old Pretender and Cardinal 
York. Thomas Carte, in the first volume of his 
History of England {London, 1747), in arguing that 
the healing power of the kings was not due to 
anointing, recited the case of Christopher Level, 
who went abroad to he touched hy ‘the eldest 
lineal descendant of a race of kings ^ who had not 
been crowned or anointed. This obvious reference 
to the Old Pretender led to a controversy, and 
the Corporation of London withdrew their sub- 
scription from the Eistorg (see J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the IBth Century^ London, 1812-16, 
ii. 495, where many details are given). 

The power of healing the Kmg’s Evil was also 
claimed by the kings of France, and was said to 
have been given to Clovis at his anointment. 
Another account states that Philip I, was the 
first to touch, and that he was deprived of the 
power on account of his dissolute life. The ritual 
was settled by St. Louis. After coronation at 
Eheima, the king went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Marconi, who died in 658, and who was so 
successful in curing scrofula that it was called St. 
Marcoul’s Evil affe him. The sick were ranged 
in the church, or, when the number was too large, 
in the cloisters or in the park, where they were 
touched by the king and received a gift from 
the Grand Almoner. Healings are recorded by 
Charles vil. (1422), Lonis xi. (1461), and Charles 
VlH. (1483). Cardinal Wolsey was present in 1627 
when Francis I. touched 200 people. When Henry 
2V. was crowned at Chartres in 1694, as many as 
1500 were present at a healing. iSis physician 
Laurentius asserts that 50 per cent were cured 
within a few days after being touched, Peter 
Lowe {Discourse of the Whole Art of Ohyrurgenie’^i 
London, 1612) mentions the touch as used in Prance i 

‘The dlaeased first is viewed hy the Ohyrumons, who Andes 
it to be the Mmells or King's Evil, then the diseased Is set on 
his knees, and presented to the kingr, who aakefch a crosse on 
hi* forehead wfth his hand, saying : La foj# te touche, Lieu ie 
pterrU^ wMoh is to say, the King doth touch thee, Gk)d make 
thee whole ' (J. Jlnlayson, Account of the JAfe and Worke of 
MuUter Peter Lowe, 1889, p. 8> 

Louis XIT. is said to have touched 2600 persons 
two days after his coronation, and 1600 on the 
Easter Sunday of 1686. Every French patient 
received 16 sous, every foreigner 30 sous. When 
Louis XV. was crowned, the shrine of St. Mareoul 
was brought to Kheims, and over 2000 persons 
were toucaed. The custom continued until 1776, 
and the authorised programme of the coronation 
of Charles x. included the healing ceremonial. 

K. J* Hunglison [Eistory of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, 1872, p. 209) asserts that the healing touch 
was not restricted to the kings of England and 
Prance { ‘ it ^peans to have been not unmequently 
employed in Scandinavia.’ He conjectures that it 
arose from Druidic practices— a tlieory for which 
there appears to be no evidence. The kings of 
Hungary were credited with the power of curing 
jaunaice, to which the name of morbus regius was 
formerly also applied. The Sedutators m Spain 
and the Netherlands claimed to cure sores by the 
touch, white linen, and prayers j but their efforts 
were proMhited. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish 
gentlemsn, m 1662 conceived the idea that he 
could cure the King’s Evil, and from that Hme until 
1666 stroked’ a great number of people for scrofula, 
ague, rheuttiaflam, and piher diseases, with varying 
success. He accompanied his operatdens hy prayer. 

It may he noticed that in all these cures, 
whether % kings, seventh sems, or healers, the 


common feature is that of stroking with the hands. 
That many patients were apparently benefited hy 
the touch need not be doubted. The change of air 
involved in a journey to the Eoyal Court, religious 
solemnity, the expectant attention, even the belief 
in the touch-piece as an amulet, would all tend to 
help the natural curative process. The history of 
the royal healing suggests that it is a fragmental^ 
survival from a time when priesthood and kingship 
sometimes centred in the same person, and when, 
as disease was regarded mainly as demonic posses- 
sion and medicine as exorcism and magic, the 
priest had often to exercise the function of the 
physician. It is noteworthy that in England the 
healings were most numerous in the reign of 
Charles II., when the ‘patriarchal theory’ of the 
origin of monarchy was held by the Boyalists in 
an extreme form. But the materials at command 
are scarcely sufficient to warrant any broad 
generalization. 

LiT»RArURB.—Most o! the historical references are given 
in an art. *On the Cure of Scrofulous Diseases attributed to 
the Boyal Touch' by Edward Law Hussey, Journal, 

X. [186S3 187 ff. (with engravings of touch-pieces). See, further, 
William Tooker, CAorisma, London, 1697*, William Clowes, 
Treatise on Sltuma, do. 1602; John Browne, Charisma 
Basilieon, do. 1684 ; WiUiam Becket, Inquiry into Ant^uity 
and JBMoaey of Touching for the King*e Boil, do. 1722 ; John 
Douglas, Otterion, do. 1764; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
SunerAUionn eowMcted with mdidne and Burgery, do. 1844 
(with engravings of touch-pieces) ; Otrtmoniee et prihres du 
sacre det rois de Prance, Paris, 1826 ; Haraon L'Estrange, 
AUiomoes qfJHvine (Oxford ed., 1846) ; N. Menin, Traits 
hist, et chronolog. du saere et cowonnement aet rois et des reines 
de JPVonce. Paris, 1728; William Andrews, The Loetor in 
History, Lxterature, and Folklore, London, 1895 ; J. G. Fraxer, 
Bist ^ the Kingship, do. 1905, p. 126 f,, and The Magic Art, 
do. 1911, i. S68-3n. WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 

KISMET. — ^l^ismet is an Arabic word, meaning 
‘lot,’ ‘distribution,’ ‘fate.’ It is not found in 
the (Qur’an in this philosophical sense, the idea 
of fate being there expressed by comparison with 
a bird i ‘ Every man’s augu^ (lit, bird) have we 
fastened on his neck’ (xvii. 14); ‘your augury 
(bird) is in God’s hands’ (xxvii. 48). Eamakh- 
shari interarets thus: ‘The source of good and 
evil is in God ; and this is your destiny {kadar) 
or your fate (Msmet), If Grod wishes, He gives 
you; if He wishes, He denies you.’ In Qur’an 
xxxvi. 18 we read; ‘Your augury (bird) is with 
you,’ ie. ‘Your evil destiny accompanies you.’ 
The origin of this comparison is unknown. 

The idea expressed by the word relates to 
events of the earthly life ; it is the share of good 
luck or of accidents, of fortune or of misery, which 
falls to each. The term is not used in a theological 
sense like the words and kadar, ^ which refer 
to man’s good or bad deeds and bo his destiny in 
the hereafter (see art. Fate [Muslim]). 

The belief that each one’s fate is settled before- 
hand by God, and that, whatever one may do, one 
can scarcely modify it, is popular in Muslim coun- 
tries, and is often to be found in Muslim literature, 
especially among the poets and story-tellers. In 
the rich collection entitled AhMusiaiftaf (Fr. tr. 
by G. Bat, Paris, 1899) there are several chapters 
on fate and destiny, on fortune and its vicissitudes. 

A man said one day to the philosopher Buxurgmihr: ‘I 
hftve seen en ignorant person enloyiag we favours of heaven, 
and a wise man being excluded from them ; hence I have 
understood that man has not In bis hands the disposition of his 
fate' {alMustof/raf, 1. 711). A poet has written; ‘I know 
very well that it is only Oodt who can be helpful or hurtful' 

(»6. nsx 

Sa’di, in his BUstdkn (tr. C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Fans, 1880, ch. v,), groups several anecdotes in 
which he explains the idea of fate and the duty 
of resignation. 

‘ Hapi^essJ he says, * Is a gift of the divine iusfeice ' ^t would 
be more eract to say ‘ of the oivine arbitararincas,' adding, how- 
ever, that man has never the right to regard this arbltrari- 
neM as unjust). A clever archer can usually pierce an iron 
target with his arrow, but, when fate deserts wm, be cannot 
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even make a hole in a piece of felt or silk. A poor man loses 
a penny and searches for it in vain ; an indifferent passer-by 
comes along and finds the penny immediately, * What is the 
use then,' concludes the poet, ‘ of struggling against the force 
of destiny?’ 

The following quatrain is from Abfi. Sa‘id or from 
Khayyam : 

‘ If your situation is good, it is not the result of your clever 
measures ; neither is it your fault if it is unhappy. . . . Live 
resigned and content, since the good and. evil of this world do 
not depend upon you ' (Hoceyne-Azad, La Roserait du savoir. 
Paris, 1906, tr.,p, 303). 

In the story entitled ‘The Story of the Sheik 
with the generous Palm,’ in the Thousand and 
One Nights^ a rich man twice gives a purse to a 
poor rope-maker to help him to free himself from 
his poverty ; hut scarcely has he received it than 
he loses it. Some one then gives Mm a worthless 
piece of lead, and this lead hecomes the source of 
his fortune (tr. J. C. Mardrus, Paris, 1899-1904, xiv. 
64 if.; R. Burton, Sujpplemental Nights^ London, 
n.d., iv. 341-365). 

This doctrine of chance, which conduces to idle- 
ness and indifference, is one of the causes which 
hinder the progress of Muslim peoples in matters 
of economies. It is, however, only a popular belief, 
and is not accepted in theology, as has already 
been indicated in the art. Fate (Muslim). 

LiTHRATtni*.— Tbis is given in the article. 

B. Carra de Vaux. 

KISSING. — ^Kissing is a universal expression 
(in the social life of the higher civilizations) of the 
feelings of affection, love (sexual, parental, and 
filial), and veneration. In its general use it is 
more or less symbolic, hut in maternal and in 
sexual love it has an essential value of its own 
as a focus of physical emotion, which it not only 
expresses hut stimulates. 

I. General description.— A refinement of general 
bodily contact (the mstinct to wMch is irreducible), 
kissing supplies a case, in the higher levels of 
physiological psycholo^, of the meeting and inter- 
action of the two comj^ementary primal impulses, 
hunger and love. It is remarkable that, though 
the act in its civilized form is very rare among tne 
lower and semi-civUized races, it is fully estab- 
lished as instinctive in the higher societies. This 
is a case of an acquired character or of some corre- 
sponding process. Equally remarkable is the fact 
that a line cau be drawn between the higher 
civilizations; thus, the kiss seems to have been 
unknown to ancient Egypt ; in early Greece and 
Assyria it was firmly established, and probably 
its development in India was as early as the 
‘Aryan ’age. 

Touch is ‘ the mother of the sensesj’ and the kiss 
may be referred generally to a tactile basis, as a 
specialized form of contact. Animal life provides 
numerous analogies ; the hilling of birds, the cata- 
glottism of pigeons, and the antennal play of some 
msects are typical cases. Among the higher 
animals, such as the hear and the dog, there is 
a development which seems to lead up to those 
forms of the act most prevalent among the lower 
races of man and also characteristic of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia. Far more similar, however, to 
the civilized human kiss and the non-olfactory 
forms of the savage kiss is the habit attested for 
cats of pressing or squeezing one another’s nose.^ 

a. Forms of the kiss,— The lower types are 
incorrectly grouped by travellers under the term 
‘rubbing noses,’ and various forms are often con- 
fused. The olfactory form occasionally includes 
mutual contact with the nose, as among the 
Maoris, Society and Sandwich Islanders, the 
Tongana, the Eskimos, and most of the Malayan 
races. The rubbing of noses, often styled ‘the 
Malay kiss,’ is described by Darwin thus: the 

1 H. Oaidoa, quoted by 0. Nyrop, The Kxb 9 and itt 

p. 180. 


giver of the kiss places his nose at right angles 
on the nose of the other, and then rubs it; the 
process occupies no longer time than a handshake 
among Europeans. Cook and others describe the 
South Sea Islands form as a vigorous mutual rubbing 
with the end of the nose, omitting the olfactory 
element.^ Elsewhere, as among the Australians, 
general contact of the face occurs — ‘ face-rubbing,’ * 
In many lower races mothers lick their infants. 
But the typical primitive kiss is contact of nose 
and cheek ; the IChyoungtha, for instance, apply 
mouth and nose to the cheek, and then inhale.® 
Among the Chinese, Yakuts, and various Mon- 
golian peoples, and even the Lapps of Europe, this 
method, is characteristic, and is thus described by 
d’Enjoy: the nose is pressed on the cheek, a nasal 
inspiration follows, during which tlie eyelids are 
lowered; lastly, there is a smacking oi the lips. 
The three phases are clearly distingmished.** It 
is remarkable that this Eastern Asiatic method, 
typically primitive, should be retained by Chinese 
civilization. The Japanese have no worn for kiss, 
and the act is known only between mother and child. 

The European kiss consists essentially in the 
application of the lips to some part of the face, 
head, or body, or to the lips of the other person. 
Normally there is no olfactory element, and ainr 
tactile use of the nose is absolutely unknown. It 
is thus a distinct species, and to describe it as hav- 
ing been evolved from the savage form is erroneous. 
As a ‘ racial ’ habit, it distinguishes the European 
peoples, and their cultural or racial ancestry, the 
Teutons, the Grseoo-Romans, and the Semites, but 
it appears to have been unknown to the Celts. 

As for its physiological derivation, we have ex- 
cluded certain elements. Nyrop refers it to taste 
and smell; Tylor describes it as a ‘salute by 
tasting,’ d’Enjoy as * a bite and a suction.’ ® Each 
of these definitions is untenable. Though popular- 
metaphor inevitably speaks of taste, and even 
eating and drinking, there is nothing gustatory 
in the kiss.* Such suction as may be ascribed to 
it is merely the mechanical closing of the lips,^ as 
in speaking and eating. This may be described as 
a refinement of biting, but it would be misleading. 
Similarly in abnormal forms some use of the tongue 
occurs.^ But no connexion with the bite can be 
maintained, except in the sense to he explained 
below.^ It is true that playful biting with the 
teeth is practised by savage mothers, and among 
various peoples by passionate lovers, but there is 
no derivative connexion between this and the kisis 

K er. The suggestion has been made that the 
is practically a mode of speech. Emphasis is 
here laid on the weak or loua sound which ofton 
accompanies the ‘sucking movement’ (sic) of the 
muscles of the lips; this ‘inspiratory bilabial 
sound’ is compared to the Hp-click of many bar- 
barous languages,® The suggestion does not ga 
far ; the element of truth is the fact that the kiss, 
1 K B. Tylor, art, ‘ Salutations ' in jKRf U xxtv. 94 ; H. Lins' 
Roth, 'On Salutations' in JAI xix, [18001 166; O. Turna^ 
iSamott, Lon<lon^l884, p. 179 ; 0. Kyrop, p. 1^. 

» E, M. Ourr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1886, iff, 176. 

8 T. H, T^win, Wild Ram ef India, London, 1870 jp. IIS., 
< H. EUis, SeseuaZ Selection in Man, p. 220, quoting: d'Enjoy. 

6 Ellis, p. 66 ; Nyrop, p. 186, A» reg:ards smell, the Incident, 
of Isaac proves no connexion. 


however, very doubtful. The word may be connected the 
Lat, (loan-w<^?) basirnn, ‘kiss' (of. A. Walde, Lat etymolog. 
ITdrfeth.a, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 84f.h «md In frequently com- 
pared with Qr. ftvvlui (for df. aor. Ixvcrora), 'kiss* 

(so most re<^ntly P. Perason, Beitr, mr indogmn. Wor^or^ 
tehungt Upsala. 1012, p. 260, note 2), appearing ^th a different 
‘root-extensor* In Goth. miMmt ^kisa.* 0. Irish and 
have no Celtic word for ‘ kiss ' ; pde and pdg are borrowed forms 
of Lat. poos. 

7 The ORB defines kissing thus : ‘ to press or touch with the 
Ups (at the same time compresting and then separating toem).* 

8 Kvrop, p. 6. 
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like language, is a refinement of the nutritive 
processes of the mouth. 

The kiss is a special case of tactile sensory- 
pleasure. In it the lips (whose skin is the very- 
sensitive variety between the ordinary cuticle and 
the mucous membrane) are alone concerned. The 
movement made is the initial movement of the 
process of eating. There is, no doubt, a true 
psychological nexus between aftection and hunger, 
which is no less truly expressed in the mechanism 
of the kiss. The act is a secondary habit of the 
lips, just as speech is a secondary habit of the 
whole oral mechanism. The intimate connexion 
between tlie development of language and the 
masticatory processes of man has been drawn out 
by E. J. Payne. ^ The kiss, therefore, is not to be 
referred to the bite, or even to gustation, much 
less to mastication, suction, or olfacto^ processes. 
The primary movement of the lips is simply trans- 
ferred to a metaphorical use, so to say, and their 
sensitiveness is applied to a secondary object, 
whose stimulus is not hunger, but the analogous 
emotions of love, affection, and veneration. 

Lombroso has argued that the kiss of lovers is 
derived from the maternal kiss.® It is true that 
the latter is sometimes found among peoples who 
do not practise the former. The Japanese, for 
instance, are ignorant of the kiss, except as applied 
by a mother to her infant.* In AMca and other 
uncivilized regions it is a common observation of 
travellers that husbands and wives, and lovers, do 
not kiss. But all mothers seem to caress and 
fondle their babes. Winwood Keadc has described 
the horror shown by a young African girl when he 
kissed her in the fiiiropean fashion,^ The argu- 
ment, however, of Lombroso is of the same order 
as that which derives sexual love from maternal, 
and in neither case can there be any derivation, 
precisely because the subject during adolescence 
comes into a new physical and psychological 
environment, which itself is sufficient to explain 
a new reaction. 

Some variation in the kiss proper (which we 
identify with the European) here be noted. 
The Mss of North American Indian women is 
described as consisting in laying the lips softly on 
the cheek, no sound or motion being made.* This 
would not come under the Chinese criticism of 
the European kiss as being ‘voracious/* When 
Australian or negro women are mentioned as 
employing the kiss/ we may assume that it is of 
the olfactory variety. The former people (recently 
argued to be relatively high in the scale of human 
development) have one branch, the North Queens- 
land tribes, where the kiss is well developed, It 
is used between mother and child, and husband 
and wife. In contrast with many early languages, 
the Pitta-Pitta dialect has a word for kissing.* As 
for distinctions in the civilized Western kiss, that 
of the ancient Romans still applies, though modem 
languages do not employ three terms for the three 
forms. In Latin, mctiMm was the kiss on the face 
or cheeks, as used between friends ; hmium was 
the kiss of affection, made with and on the lips ; 
mamttm (ox mvium) was the kiss between the 1§)8, 
confined to lovers alone. The modem French 
retain, and other continental peoples (to some 
extent the English also) follow them, the dis- 
tinction between the kiss on the cheek and the 
km on the mouth, the latter being reserved for 
lovers. Both in social custom and in literature 

I q/ the Mew World caUed America^ it (Oxford, 1899) 

* Quoted by 

» Heam, Otif o/fA# Poudon, 18915, p. 103* 

* Afrim, London, 1868, p. 193. 

« lodi, p. m « p. m, 

7 0orr» 1. W. E, Kofeh, Mlhmmieal StttdUe amma 
y.- QtteMcbAd 1897, p. 134. 

s W. E. Both* /oo. ' ■ 


the erotic symbolism of the lovers’ kiss has assumed 
a remarkable Importance among the French, who 
regard a kiss on the mouth, except in cases of love, 
as a real social sin. 

It is interesting to note that Greece -Roman, 
Hebrew, and early Christian civilization have 
combined to form the modern European habit. 

3. Social history. — Though kissing is said to be 
unknown in any form among the Japanese, prior 
to European influence, among the Indians of 
Guiana, the ancient Celtic peoples, and the ancient 
Egyptians, each statement is probably too dog- 
niatic. The general conclusion is that the habit 
in some form or another has been prevalent since 
primitive times, and has received its chief develop- 
ment in Western culture. 

Among the Greeks and Latins, parents kissed 
their children, lovers and married persons kissed one 
another, and so did friends of the same or different 
sexes/ The kiss was used in various ceremonial 
and religious acts. Very similar was the Hebrew 
practice,® with the exception that kissing between 
persons of different sex was discountenanced, 
though a male cousin might kiss a female cousin. 
The Bahbis advised that all such kisses should be 
avoided, as leading to lewdness, and restricted the 
kiss to greeting, farewell, and respect.* In Semitic 
life also there was more use of the ceremonial kiss 
than among the Greeks and Romans. 

The early Christian habit of promiscuous kissing 
as a symbol of fellowship was an application of 
pagan social practice, and there are grounds for 
supposing that it offended the Hebrew element as 
it certainly shocked the Jewish Church,^ This is 
St. Peter's * kiss of love ’ ; and St. Paul frequently 
writes ; ‘ Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ 
It possessed a sacramental value. 

‘The primitive usa^e was for the “holy kiss" to be given 
promiscuously, without any restriction as to sexes or ranks, 
among those who were all one in Christ Jesus/ 0 
Later, owing to scandals, or rather to such feeling 
as Tertullian mentions,® the practice was limited, 
and it was ordered that men of the laity should 
salute men, and women women, separately,^ 

The classical practice, rendered slightly more 
free by the early Christian extension, prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages, with the curious 
detail that English women had more liberty than 
continental in kissing male friends. Erasmus in 
a famous passage describes the freedom possessed 
in this matter by English girls.® In Catholic ritual 
the kiss dwindled to more or less of a survival. In 
court ceremonial it persisted with other details of 
etiquette j and the same was the ease with certain 
ecclesiastical and legal formalities, Knights after 
being dubbed, persons elected to office, and brides 
on marriage were kissed/ After the Renaissance 
a change appeared in England, and kissing became 
more and more restricted to parental and sexual 
relations. Thus, W. Congreve, at the end of the 
17th cent., writes : 

* In the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
kiss one another when they meet : . . . ‘Tis not the fashion 
here/ io 

At the same time the practice of kissing between 
friends of different sex, other than lovers and 
relatives by birth or marriage, fell out of use. It 
had done so in France a century earlier, and the 
restriction was copied by English society.^^ In- 

I Tylor, toe. eit. ; Ellis, p. 7. Under the early Empire the 
practice assumed remarkable forms in sodal intercourse ; it was 
lashionable, lor instance, to perfume the mouth. 

a A. Grieve, ‘ Kiss* in ffm HL 5. 

» J. Jacobs, ‘ Kiss and Kissing ‘ in JiJ vii fil6 ; ISTyrop, p. 90. 

* T, K. Oheyne, ' Salutations” in MM iv. 4264. 

« K, Venables. ^ Kiss *in J)CA li. 002. 

e Ad XTtttyr. ii 4 (a pagan husband was reluctant that his 
Ohidstdan wife should greet one of the brethren with a kiss). 

7 AposL Const iL 57, viiL 11. 

» K. ML. Klohols, ofEramtta. London, 1901, p. 203 L 

9 ^rop, p. 168 f . w Tfay if tAs Worlds Act Ul 
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creasing moral refinement, or perhaps the increase 
of restrictions necessitated by an extension of 
individualism, may be assigned as a cause. 

In modern social life the kiss is confined to 
lovers, members of the family, and women-friends. 
Between fathers and sons, and between brothers 
it does not survive adolescence. In continental 
countries it still persists, especially in France, 
between male friends, and this fashion is preserved 
between sovereigns. The courtly use of kissing a 
lady’s hand as a mark of respect came from the 
court life of Renaissance times. It is obsolete in 
common life, but clings to the etiquette of great 
personages. As already stated, the distinction 
IS carefully preserved among continental peoples 
between the kiss of affection and the kiss of 
affianced love. 

Social and religious usages. — (1) In the 
etiquette, natural or artificial, of salutation, the 
kiss is a central point, where the relations involve 
tenderness or veneration, or where these emotions 
are supposed. Its importance is illustrated hy 
various facts of language. The * embrace ’ and the 
* salute’ are synonymous with it. Where the act 
is obsolete, language preserves its memory. The 
Spaniard says ‘ I kiss your hands ’ ; the Austrian 
describes an ordinary salutation by the phrase 
Kiiss d^Eand.^ 

According to Rabbi A^iba, the Medes kissed 
the hand only.* Odysseus, on his return, was 
kissed by his friends on the head, hands, and 
shoulders.® In Greece generally inferiors kissed 
the hand, breast, or knees of superiors,^ In Persia 
equals in rank kissed each other on the mouth, 
and those slightly unequal on the cheek, while 
one much inferior in rank prostrated himself.® 
Esau ‘fell on the neck’ of Jacob and kissed him.® 
Among the Hebrews the cheek, forehead, beard, 
hands, and feet were kissed; some deny the 
practice of kissing on the lips. The phrase in the 
Song of Songs does not prove its existence, but 
there is no a priori reason against it in the case 
of the lover’s kiss.’^ The customary kiss in modem 
Palestine is thus described : 


•Each in tom places his head, face downwards, upon the 
other’s left shoulder ["falling on the neck”], and afterwards 
Msses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the action, 
hy placing his head similarly upon the other’s right shoulder, 
ana kissing him upon the left cheek, ... A man will place his 
right hand on his friend’s left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, 
and then lay his left band on his right shoulder, and kiss his 
left cheek,* This is a second form. A third consists in the 
following process — the gpver of the Mss lays his right hand 
under the head of his friend and supports it while he kisses it.® 
The last appears to be referred to in Joab’s assassination, of 
Amasa.* It has been suggested that, when Absalom to gain 
popularity kissed the people, he employed the second fonu.w 
Equals saluted one another on the cheek or 
head; so Samuel saluted Saul. Inferiors kissed 
the hands of superiors. If, in the betrayal of 
Jesus, Judas kissed his Master on the face, it was 
an act of presumption.^^ The fact that the kiss 
was passed over without remark seems to show 
that it was, as it should have been from discmle 
to master, a kiss on the band. The Prodigal &n 
would kiss his father’s hands before being em- 
braced and kissed.^ Inferiors also kissed the feet 


(the woman ‘who was a siimer,’ and would-be 
borrowers),^* or, again, the ‘hern of the ^rment.* 
Vassals, in the Assyrian inscriptions, ^ow sub- 
mission by kissing the monarch’s feet. Similar 


1 Taylor, loc, cU. 2 B$r. 8&. » Odymy, xxi. 224, 

4 Tylor, foe. cif, 5 Herod, i. 134. « On m; see 46 ^. 

7 Obeyne denies the kiss on the mouth in On 4140, pr 242® 
(loe, ciL). 

$ J. Neil, Kiit^ng, p. 37. 

92S20S. , 10 Neil, Zoc, oif . 

31 a JL Mackle, ’Kiss* in PCG I 936 ; Oheyne, loe. ciA ; lA 

i3Lkl5M, 3siA74»,Sir29ff. 


ally.^ The humiliation of the symbolic act of 
Christ in kiSvSing the disciples’ feet has been pre- 
served till recent times by some religious orders, 
and even by European monarchs. The foot of the 
pope is kissed in ceremonial audiences. By the 
year A.B. 347 it was said to be an ancient usage. 
There are grounds for supposing it to be derived 
from a usage in the Emperor- worship of Rome.* 
Prostration is an instinctive expression of fear, 
awe, or adoration ; to clasp the knees, as was the 
custom with Greek suppliants, is equally instinc- 
tive. The act of kissing the feet is a refinement 
of these. The OT phrase ‘licking the dust’ is 
doubtfully referred to the kiss upon the feet. In 
ancient India it was a familiar salutation of 
respect.® The feudalistic aspect of the little court 
held by the old Roman patronm is illustrated by 
Martial’s epigram, which complains of the burden- 
some civility of the kisses of clients."* In the 
court ceremonial of medimval and modern Europe, 
the kiss on the cheek obtains between sovereigns ; 
subjects kiss the sovereign’s hand. In raedheval 
Europe the vassal thus saluted the lord, while it 
was not unusual to kiss a bishop’s hand.® In 
modern Europe a kiss conveying blessing or rever- 
ence is usually on the forehead. ‘In Morocco 
e<^uals salute each other by joining their hands 
with a quick motion, separating them immediately, 
and kissing each his own hand.’® The Turk kisses 
his own hand, and then places it on his forehead. 
The Arab kisses his hand to the storm.^ Such is 
the gesture of adoration to sun and moon referred 
to in the OT, and also used by the Greeks to the 
sun.® It was the Greek and Roman method of 
adoration. In explanation of the gesture, Oriental 
folklore agrees with European in identifying life 
or soul witii the breath. More exactly, the thrown 
kiss is a symbolical act, transferring to an object 
at a distance merely the essence of tlie kiss. 

The kiss in its legal aspect is a natural applica- 
tion of the ideas which produced hand-shaking and 
similar modes of contact. Mediseval knights kissed, 
as modern boxers shake hands, before the encoun- 
ter. Reconciled foes Idss as a sign of peace.® It 
was specially in connexion with marriage that the 
kiss, osdtm, oseht was prominent, Osclum was 
a synonym generally for pactum; osetdafa pax 
was a peace confirmed by a kiss; osclare meant 
‘dotare^; and osculum mterveniem was a term 
applied to gifts between engaged persons. If one 
of them died before marriage, the presents were 
returned should no kiss have been given at the 
betrothal.^* It is significant that the kiss was 
symbolical of marriage as ‘initium consumma- 
tionis nuptiarum.’ In old French and mediaeval 
law generally the term osclc was applied to the 

E rinciple that a married woman kissing or being 
issed!" by another man than her husband was 
guilty of adultery. 

(2) Besides the permanent objects of the kiss, in 
family and analogous relations, the relations of 
supenor and inferior, lord and vassal, sovereira 
and subject, there are many others which, with 
more or less permanence, have claimed the kiss 
as a religious service. It is very significant of the 
affectionate element in religion that the kiss should 
have played so large a part in its ritual. The 
meeting-point between the social and the religious 
3 jpaftos oafAm, 16a. : ^er. i. Sic. 

8 H. Thurston, ♦ Km* in CJS viib 666 (said bo have been 
institatod hy Hiodetlau), 

* SBS it fl897] 190. 4 Mertial, xii 69. 

6 J. Bingham, AnL nf the Chr^ Churchy London, 1843-46, L 

mt 

9 Wesfcenaarck, MI H. 161. 

7 0. H. Doughty, TrupeU in Arabia DweHa, Cambridge, 
1886,11.67. 

« Job SITS'®®; Ladao, de SaU. 17. 

9 Nyrop, p. 107 1 3U mngharo, vii. 821 1 

310, Dufresue du Cange, Qlmarium^ Paris, 1783-36, 

* Osculum/ vi. 72 ft, 
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aspect of the kiss is perhaps to be found in the 
application of the salute to saints and religious 
heroes. Thus, Joseph hissed Jacob, and his dis- 
ciples kissed Faul.^ Joseph kissed his dead father, 
and the custom is retained in our civilization of 
imprinting a farewell kiss on dead relatives. To 
suggest, however, that the act of Joseph proves the 
worship of Jacob as a divine being is against 
psychology,^ Ail that can he said is that so tine a 
human sentiment is on the border-line between 
social and religious feeling. In mediaeval Europe 
there was a similar feeling about the kiss of state. 
This is shown by the instances of Henry ii. and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of Eichard I. and 
St, Hugh.* Similarly in social life generally ; it 
is said that among the Welsh the kiss was used 
only on special occasions, and a husband could put 
away his wife for kissing another man, however 
innocently.^ The early Christians exploited the 
social valne of the kiss. Though in strong contrast 
to the Welsh custom, this is eq.uaily sacramental. 
It has been argued that the ritualistic ‘ kiss of 
peace * alone obtained among the Christians, and 
that the social salute was not practised. But the 
evidence is strong enough to prove the latter cus- 
tom.® For St. Ambrose this was ‘pietatis et 
caritatis pignus.' • The custom involved a peculiar 
sentiment, if we consider it in connexion with the 
Christian ideal and practice of love, in which 
passion was encouraged, though chastity was 
enforced (see art, Chastitv [Christian]). 

In the early Church the baptized were kissed by 
the celebrant and the congregation after the cere- 
monyJ Boman Catholic ritual still includes the 
kiss bestowed on the newly ordained by the bishop. 
The bishop on consecration and the king when 
crowned received the kiss.* The kiss bestowed on 
penitents after absolution was connected with the 
Kiss received by the Prodigal Son. The practice 
of giving a farewell kiss to the dead is probably 
connected with the old Italian rite of receiving the 
soul of the dying in his last breath. In the 6th 
cent, the Gouncil of Auxerre (A.l>. 678) prohibited 
the kissing of the dead,® Penitents were enjoined 
to kiss sacred objects,^® 

5. The kiss of peace. — ^First mentioned in the 
2nd cent, by Justin,^^ the kiss of peace was one of 
the most distinctive elements in the Christian 
ritual. To Clement of Alexandria it was a ‘mys- 
tery/ The etp^vi} was a preliminary rite in the 
primitive mass. Conybeare has suggested that it 
was derived from an institution of the synagogue.^* 
Philo speaks of a ‘kiss of harmony* like that 
between the elements; the Word of God brings 
hostile things together in concord and the kiss of 
love.^^ However that may be, the pax became a 
feature of both Western and Eastern ritual, more 
conspicuously in the former. St. Cyril writes ; 
*Tbia kiss is tihe sign ttafc our souls are united, and that we 
banish all remembianoe of injury/ is 
This kiss seems to have been given at the 
beginning of the otiertory, between the washing of 
hands and the surmm corda. But, later, the kiss 
was in close connexion with the Communion, It 
has therefore been conjectured that the pax was 
tijdoe given/® In the modem Boman ritual it is 
given only at High Mass, and rarely to any of the 
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congregation. The celebrant kisses the corporal, 
and presents his left cheek to the deacon, with the 
formula pax tecnm, answered by et cum spiritu 
tm. The deacon conveys the kiss to the sub- 
deacon, and he to the other clergy. In the Greek 
liturgy the celebrant says, ‘ Peace be to all,’ and 
kisses the gifts, while the deacon kisses his own 
stole/ On Easter Sunday in the same church the 
congregation kiss one another.^ 

The fact that the Christians of the time of the 
younger Pliny were called upon, when arrested, to 
‘adore’ the effigy of the Emperor was sufficient 
to emphasize the ritual importance of the kiss, 
Adoratio (‘the act of carrying to the mouth’), the 
Roman form of homage and worship, consisted in 
raising the right hand to the lips, kissing it, and 
then waving it in the direction of the adored object,* 
after which the worshipper turned his body to the 
right.* During the ceremony the head was covered, 
except when Saturn or Hercules was adored. 
Plutarch suggests fantastic reasons for exceptional 
uses in which the worshipper turned from right to 
left.® 

But both Greeks and Romans employed the kiss 
direct in worship. Cicero observes that the lips 
and beard of the statue of Heracles at Agrigentum 
were almost worn away by the kisses of the 
devout.® The kiss indirect, or the kiss at a distance, 
may be described as a natural extension of the 
direct, capable of development by any people in- 
dependently. But it is a curious fact that it can 
be traced irom Greeco-Eoman civilization to that 
of modem Europe, where, however, it appears to 
be instinctive in children. 

The adoration of the Koman Emperors was 
intiuenced by Oriental ceremonial. It consisted in 
bowing or kneeling, touching the robe, and putting 
the hand to the lips, or kissing the robe ; a varia- 
tion was the kissing of the feet or knees.^ It does 
not seem to have become the fashion before 
Diocletian. 

The kiss of homage in the Middle Ages was so 
important a part of the ceremony that osmium 
became a synonym for homaaium.^ The vassal 
kissed the lord’s feet (rarely his thigh).® After- 
wards he offered a present for the privilege, a 
haue-Tmirii a term which shows the connexion or 
confusion with the equally prevalent fashion of 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. It is said that 
Bolf the Ganger, the first Duke of Normandy, 
when receiving the province as a fief from Charles 
the Simple, kissed the monarch’s feet by lifting 
them to his mouth as he stood erect. When 
homage was paid in the lord’s absence, the vassal 
kissed the door, lock, or bolt of his castle ; this 
was hais&r Vhuis or l& verrouil. Mediaeval charters 
nmke pretence of kissing the king’s feet. 

6* Death by kissing^—Rabbimcal lore includes 
a uniq_ue fancy, explanatory of the death of the 
righteous. According to this, the death of a 
favourite of God is the result of a kiss frcioi God 
(U-n^sMTpdh). Such a death was the easiest of all 
modes, and was reserved for the most pious. Thus 
died Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, and 
Miriam.^ There is a legend that, as St. Monica 
lay dying, a child kissed her on the breast, 
and the saint at onc^assed away. Italian folk- 
lore preserves the BLebrew idea in one of ite 
phrases for death: * addormentarsi nel baoio del 
Signore.’^ 


1 Thurston, he. dt. » Kyrop, p. 106. 
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7 , Kissing sacred objects.— Kissing the image 
of a god was a recognized rite of adoration among 
both Greeks and Romans. The early Arabs had 
the same rite. On leaving and entering the house 
they kissed the house-gods.^ In the Eleusinian 
Mysteries the sacred objects were kissed.® The toe 
of St. Peter’s statue is kissed by Boman Catholics. 
The Muslim kissed the Ka*ba at Mecca. In the 
wall there is a black stone believed by Muslims to j 
be one of the stones of paradise. It was once white, 
but has been blackened by the kisses of sinful but 
believing lips.® The Hebrews often lapsed into the 
idolatrous practice; Hosea speaks of ‘kissing 
calves ’ ; the image of Baal was Kissed,** Together 
with kneeling (j'-v.)* kiss comprises belief and 
homage. The Hebrews kissed the floor of the 
Temple,® and to this day, in the Hebrew ritual, it 
is the practice to kiss the st0h of the ^alltth when 
putting it on, the m‘zuzdh at the door when enter- 
ing or leaving, and the Scroll of the Law when 
about to read or to bless it.® It is even customary 
among J ews, though not obligatory, when a Hebrew 
book is dropped, to kiss it. Kissing the, Book is 
a case, surviving (as a real living ceremony) in 
the highest civilization, of primitive conceptions 
of the oath. These were expressed in various 
forms. ^ 


One method of * charing an oath with supernatural energy 
Is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, a holy 
ohleot on ti)e occjasion when the oath is taken.' 8 

The view of Westermarck, that mina or haraka 
is thus imparted to the oath, is further developed 
when the name of a supernatural being is in- 
troduced ; thus the modem English ceremony 
retains the words, ‘So help me God.’ A com- 
plementary aspect is supplied by forms whose 
object is to prevent perjury. 

The Angami Na^s ‘place the barrel of a gun, or a spear, 
between their teem, signifying by this ceremony that, if they 
do not act up to their agreement, they are prepared to lall by 
either of the two weapons.’* In Tibetan law-courts ‘ the great 
oath’ is taken ‘by the person placing a holy scripture on his 
head, and sitting on the reeking hide of an ox and eating a 
part of the ox’s heart’ ‘Hindus swear on a copy of the 
Sanskrit Aaritans iSarivwttUay^ 


The European ceremony of kissing the book of ^ 
the New Testament after taking the oath in a law- 
court connects in its material form rather with the 
kiss of reverence, as instanced in the kissing of 
relics and sacred objects generally. But in essence 
there is still some of the primitive sense of re- 
sponsibility by contact, rendered stroxmer by the 
invocation of the name of the deity. Herived in- 
directly from the Grssco-Boman ritual kissing of 
sacred objects and the Hebrew reverence for the 
Scroll of the Law, it was early developed by the 
Christians into their characteristic ceremony of 
oath-taking. Chrysostom writes : 

‘But do thou, if nothing else, at least reverence the very book 
thou boldest out to he sworn by, open the goroel thou takest 
in thy hands to admlnisber the oath, and, hearing what Christ 
therein saith of oaths, tremble and desist.’ ^ 

Ingeltrude is represented repeating the words : 

‘ These four Evangelists of Christ our God which I hold in my 
own hands and kiss with my mouth.* 1 ® 

In the former quotation the act of kissing can 
only be inferred from the word ‘reverence.’ The 
holding of the book is less definite than the Hebrew 
rite of placing the hands on the ecroll when 
swearing. Even in the Middle Ages an oath was 

ij. Wellhausen, JRuU arttd. Heidentttmes, Barlin, 1887, 


p. 106. 

a 0. A, Lobeck, Aglaophamua, Kdnigsbeig. 18^, p, m 
9 SBM Vi. (1900) p. 3dii, 4 fioa m i K tm 

8 Silk. 58a, ® ^ 

9 J6., ^otlng J. Butler, S^avels and Advmtum in Assam, 

of Tibsty London, 1896, p. 669, 

note 7 . 

U MI fi. 

19 SI Anmh^Ofitm hmO. xv, 6 xiix, 160). 

w Pd Oango, ‘Jummentum,* iv. 461. 


often taken merely by laying the hand on the 
Missal.* The Lombards swore lesser oaths by 
consecrated weapons, the greater on the Gospels, 
but it is not certain whether they kissed the book.® 
An oath ratified by contact with a sacred object 
was a ‘corporal oath’; the object was the hali* 
dome, the equivalent of the Greek SpKos, oath and 
object being identified. No donbt contact by 
means of the lips was at an early date regarded as 
more efficacious than contact by means of the 
hand, and thus the more primitive notion was 
superimposed upon that of adoration. In Islfim 
the rite is that usual in adoration and does not 
include the kiss.* In modem England a detail to 
be noted is that the hand holding the book must 
be ungloved. The book varies according to the 
creed ; a Jew is sworn on the OT ; a Homan 
Catholic on the Douai Testament. The term 
‘ book,’ employed with special reference fco the oath 
upon the NT, has been regular in England since 
the 14th cent, at least.** 

Among Anglican clergy it is customary to kiss 
the cross of the stole before putting it on. The 
Catholic Church einoins the duty of kissing relics, 
the Gospels, the (Dross, consecrated candles and 
palms, the hands of the clergy, and the vestments 
and utensils of the liturgy. It was formerly part 
of the Western use that the celebrant should kiss 
the host. He now kisses the corporal. The altar 
is regarded as typical of Christ, and as such is 
kissed by the celebrant.® In the Greek Church 
relics are kissed. 

The ‘ kiss of peace* was in medieeval times the 
subject of a curious simplification of ritual, by 
which it became, as it were, a material object. In 
the 12th or 13th cent., for reasons of convenience, 
the instrwmentum jpccctSf or osculatorium, was 
introduced.® This was a plaque of metal, ivory, 
or wood, carved with various designs, and fittM 
with a handle. It was brought to the altar for 
the celebrant to kiss, and then to each of the 
congregation at the rails. This is the pax-board 
or pax^rede of the museums,^ 

8 . Metaphor and myth.— The metaphorical ap- 

? lications of the idea of the Mss are not numerous, 
n some phrases it expresses a light touch. Gener- 
ally it implies close contact or absolute reconcilia- 
tion or acquiescence;® to kiss the dust is to be 
overthrown ; to kiss the rod is to submit to chas- 
tisement;* to Mss the cup is to drink. Philo- 
stratus inspired Ben Jonson’s image of the loved 
one leaving a kiss in the cup.®* A ‘ butterfly kiss ’ 
is a light one. 

Folklore developed in interesting ways the con- 
nexion between the emotional gesture and the 
ideas of magic and charms. B^ics were kissed 
to regain health. Conversely, the kiss of a sacred 
person, a specialized form or his touch, cures the 
leper, as in the case of St. Martin.^ Some similar 
association of thought may attach to the nursery 
practice of ‘kissing the place to make it well’; 
gamesters used to kiss the cards in order to secure 
luck with them ; an Alpine peasant toses his hand 
before receiving a present. Pages in the French 
Court kissed any article which they were given 
to carry.^ A famous instance of symboHsm is the 
kiss bestowed by Brutus on his mother-earth— an 
application of the Mss of greetiug. But in German 


9 Tlie 
broi 


, lia 9 Du Oimte, #. v. * Juramentimi. ’ 

„ „ t hand i» placed on the qurln, and the head is 
nght down touching: the book. 

4 OjSZ), ‘ Book,’ quoting: docmnent of 1889 i * Eche of hem 
had aworen onjJc bok,* 

6 Thureton, toe. off. ® Nyrop, p, 180. 

7 ihwston, he. cCU 8 Of. Fa 86**0. 

9 Similarly in elangr, to Idle the stodks, the chnk, Uie counter ; 
to ^e hare’a foOT»»be late. 

19 Perived from the Greek and Boman method of drinking 
a heai^. 

n Hyrop, pp. m, 90. *3 ii, im, m ff. 
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folklore to kiss the groiind is a synonym for to 
The privilege in Knglish folk-oustom known 
as 'kissing under the mistletoe* is a Christmas 
festal practice connected by Frazer with the 
licence of the Saturnalia, It may; have origi- 
nated independently as an expression of festi- 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
employed the motive of unbinding a speU by a 
kiss— 2e Jier daiser of Arthurian romances, which 
changes a dragon into the maiden who had been 
enchanted. ® The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a widely-distributed motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to he found 
in many primitive cases of cancelling a tabu. Thus 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject of a rite. An analog may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Christian ritual in the 
connexion drawn out by Urimm between minne- 
drinking and the kiss. He finds this both in 
sorcery and in sacrificial rites,* Closely parallel 
to the magical power of the kiss in breaking tabu 
and restoring to consciousness is the myth-motive 
in which a Iciss produces both forgetfulness and 
remembrance. This capacity is evidently based 
on Wmaa experience, and is significant in con- 
nexion with me practice of the kiss in religion. 
It brings to one focus the kiss of love and the 
kiss of adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old conditions 
and awakens the subject to a new life, The kiss 
appears to have no symbol in art. European 
cnfldren and adolescents express it in writing by 
a cross, perhaps merely an accidental choice. The 
Slavic Jews style an insincere kiss as a ‘kiss 
with dote.* Some Babbis explain that Esau’s kiss 
was insincere (Gn 33^], and every letter of the word 
is dotted Iw the Massoretes.^ 

LmauTORB.— E. ». Tylor, " Salutations ' fix H. Ling 

Roth, in i/Al xix. [1890]; H. Thuratoti, in CJ?, «.v. ; j. 
Jacobs, In </JS, 9,v . ; H. Havelock Ellis, ‘The Origins oi the 
Elsa ' in Sexual Selection in Maut Philadelphia, 1906 ; C. Lom- 
broso. in Nouvelle Mevue, xxi, [1897] ; C, Nyrop, 2%e Kieeand 
its fftstory, tr. W. F. Harvey, I^ndon, 1901 ; J, Neil, Kissing : 
Us Gurimts Bible Mentions^ London, 1886; E. W. Hopkins, 
‘The SnifE'kisa in ancient India/ JAOS xxviii. [1907] 120-134. 
jPot an elaborate schematmtion ot the love-lkiss in India «ee 
R. Schmidt, JBeitr. zur ind, BroWk^ Leipzigjl902, pp. 463-477, 

A. E. Crawley. 

KISTHA (Skr, Kf^ia, ‘the dark one*). — One 
of the ^eafe rivers of S. India, which, like the 
Godfivan (g.u) and Kavcii, to which it is inferior 
in sanctity. Hows nearly across the entire penin- 
sula from W. to E. It rises in the Mahabale^war 
plateau of the W, Ghfi^s, only iO miles from the 
Arahi^ Sea. 

At its source is an ancient temple of ^iva, 
inside which the infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in the shape of a eowte mouth {gaunwhhi)^ 
This place, known as Kj^nabai, ‘the lady ICy§na,* 
is a lavourite resort of pilgrims. Fifteen miles 
down stream is the old Buddhist town of Wai, 
one of the most sacred places in its course, with a 

S of cave-temples and several later Hindu 
)» {BQ xix. [188fi] 610 C). Farther on it 
passes dose hy the town of bfitara, Karad, or 
Karhad, at the junction with the Koyna and 
MshulS, where it is joined by the YennS. In the 
BijSpur District, Sangam, at its junction with the 
MahaprabhS, possesses a temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of Sangame^vara, 
‘lord of the sacred meeting of the waters,’ the 
site ot an annual religious fair. Thence passing 
thxougk the dominions of the NizSm of BaidarS- 
biy, it reach^ the Bay of Bengal in the Brirish 
Kistna Disfaicfc, Here Bezwaaa contains some 
. 2/b.84. 

te* J* S- Ste%brin», London, 


rock-caves of the Buddhist period and a few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

Litbratubb.— RGt xix. [1885] 18 1., 472, 616, 610, xxi. [1884] 
10, xxiii. £1884] 7, 676, xxiv. [1886] 8 f. For the BezwSda caves, 
J, Fergussott and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 
London, 1880, p. 95 ff. ; S. H, Bilerarai and C. Willmott, 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch o^ the JSizan/s Dominionst 
Bombay, 1883, i. 11 L "W, CROOKE. 

KIZIL BASH.-Kiril Bash, ‘Red Heads,’ is 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor. They call themselves Alevis ; their nick- 
name, which in Persia and Afghanistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates doubtless 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more than a million ; they 
form an important section of the population of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 305,000), Erzerum (107,000), 
Angora, and.Mamurete ul-Aziz (Kharput), and in 
certain districts constitute even the majority. 
Their language is Turkish or Kurdish, Though 
reckoned officially as Musalman Sunnites, in 
reality they are not such j they practise Islamism 
only in a formal way to avoid persecution. When 
they think they are in safety, they do not attend 
the mostjues, read the Qur’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Muhammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 
veiled. They drink wine, they do not observe 
RamadSn, and some of them do not practise cir- 
cumcision or shave fche head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, they cherish a 
profound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean ; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to pollute the dishes 
with which they serve them. On the other hand, 
they show great goodwill in their villages towards 
the Christians, They have secret beliefs and 
practices which they reveal only with extreme 
reluctance, and no one has hitherto been able to 
penetrate, except very imperfectly, the mystery 
with which they are surrounded. 

Their sect, like some Christian Churches, has 
a hierarchical organization. They have priests 
called diddhs, whose dignity is hereditary from 
father to son, and who are the necessary inter- 
mediaries between God and the rest of the com- 
munity. This sacerdotal caste is subject to a 
species of bishops. These themselves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who are regarded as 
descendants of *Au, and who are invested with a 
sacrosanct authority. One of these is the Shaikh 
of Khubyar (about 34 miles to the N.W. of Sivas), 
a popular place of pilgrimage. It is certain that 
the ICizii Bash possess a sacred book, probably 
liturgic iu character, hut as yet no part of it has 
been made public. 

Three superimposed stratifications in the religion 
of the Kiril Bash may be distinguished. 

(1) There is an old pamn foundation going back 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tinged with 
Persian Mazdseism, which were practised in the 
counting before its conversion to Christianity. The 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or certain rocks 
as sacred, near Kara Hissar (Taylor, Journal 
Boyal Qtogr, Sockty^ xxxviii. [1868] 297), and 
on holidays they sacrifice sheep and fowls on these 
summits. The trees which grow there — usually 
pines— axe surrounded with superstitious regard, 
and no one is allowed to carry an axe near them 
(of. F. and E. Cmnont, Yoyage dam U Bontj 
Brussels, 1966, p, 172 ffi). The iSazil Bash, like the 
ancient Mazdseans, worship streams and especially 
springs. They also venerate fire ; when they build 
a house, they light a fire with great ceremony, and 
this must be kept burning as long as the house 
remains standing# The place of honour is near 
the hearth, and to spit there is sacrilege. A fire^ 
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altar hewn out in the rock is still the object of 
devotion at Manasgerd (C. Wilson, Handbook of 
Asia Minor i London, 1895, p. 250). They worship 
the sun at its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon. 

Everybody in the East accuses the Kizil Bash 
of giving themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
ceremonies (cf. below), when, the lights out, each 
man has commerce with a woman taken by chance. 
That is why the Turks call them, in derision, 
terah sonderan, ‘ extinguishers of the light/ It is 
difficult to know what degree of truth there is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable that the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of 1st 
January, laid to the reproach of the Paulicians in 
the 9th cent., who were distributed throughout 
the same regions as the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manichaean formula of abjuration, in FQ i. 1469 ; 
/Lterit 3^ ^crTrepiv^v fUdr^v djiroffptevvbovai rb, ^wra, 
cTttpKtKws re dW-^Xots ^j'tto'eXYttlj^oucrt, Kai jU€5ejj,ias 6Xws 
‘^eidofiivoLs i) crirffevlai ^ -i^XtArfas). It is possible 
that those supposed acts of debauchery may be an 
inheritance from the sacred prostitution of the 
worship of Ma and Anai’tis. This would also be 
true of the custom, if it were well attested, of 
offering a young girl every year to the did€hs, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becomes a 
priest, or whose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart for the cult (C^ de Cholet, 
Arwdme, Kurdistan et M^sopotamie, Paris, 1892, 
p. 96). 

(2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the beliefs and in the rites of the sect. The 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in Three Per- 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before 'All, is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, who intercedes with God for humanity. 
They are devoted to Mary, who is, they believe, 
the Mother of God, and who conceived without 
ceasing to be a virgin. At the same time, they 
acknowledge the existence of five powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators between the Supreme 
Being and man, analogous to the yatvm of the 
Nosairis, a kind of archangels which are perhaps 
derived from the Iranian Amesha Spentas (gf.v.). 
Moreover, they assume the existence of twelve 
ministers of God, who correspond to the twelve 
apostles and the twelve naqws of the Nosairis. 
Unlike the Yezidis, they offer no worship to Satan, 
whom they regard as the irreconcilable adversary 
of God. Like the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages the spirit of evil will come to j 
fight a final battle against the last incarnation of 
Jesus. Mazdfiean dualism is here combined with 
Christian ideas. 

The Kizil Baish have a ceremony which they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays— the 10th 
of the month of Mubarram was mentioned to the 
present writer — and also at irregular intervals, 
when a dHih visits their villages. 

* Accompanying himself with a musn»l instrument, the priest 
who oflScistes sings prayers in honour of ‘All, Jesus, Moses, and 
Pavid. . . . The jpneat has a willow cane which suggests the 
harsom [g.v. J of the Avesta. He dips it in water wwle he says 
the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis* 
taibuted throughout the houses. In the course of the ceremony 
those who talre part make public confession of their sins, after 
the manner of the early Christians. The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of amie, in money or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights and engage In lamenta- 
tions over the faults of which they have been guilty. When 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces me absolutton ; 
then he takes some slices of bread and a cup of wine or some 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, dips the bread in 
the vdne, and distributes It to those of the company who have 
obtained absolution. . . , Among the Kurd Kisil a sheep 
is saoriheed according to a certain rite after the pnblio con- 
fession, and portions of it are distributed by the pdest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kml Bash celebrate 
ISaster on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and they pay 
homage to seiveral Ohristiain •alnf)i, as, lor instance, St. Sergius' 
(Hrenard, In JJ. j:, fii tXfi). 


(3) What the Kizil Bash have borrowed from 
Isldmism affiliates them with the Bbi*ites rather 
than with J,he Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of ' Ali, whom they regard as an incarnation 
of God the Father, while Jesus is an incarnation 
of the Son. Like the Shi'ites, they fast during the 
first twelve days of Muharram, and bewail the 
death of ^asan and Some say that they 

regard Muhammad as the hypostasis of the Spirit, 
the Paraclete, but the veneration which they show 
towards the prophet is only formal; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira- 
tion. 

To sum up : the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of the ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of the peninsula 
was deeply marked hy the die of Mazdseism (cf. 
F. Cumont, Meligions orientates dans le paganisme 
r07nain\ Paris, 1909, p. 213 ff., Eng. tr., (Chicago, 
1911, p. 143 ff.). The country population of these 
regions was imperfectly and slowly converted to 
Christianity, and we know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt there until at least the end of the 6th cent, 
(cf. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figuris 
relatifs aux mysUres de Mithra^ Brussels, 1896-99, 
i, 10), and perhaps until the Musalman conquest. 
Further, in the 12th cent., Nerses Shnorhali gives 
interesting details regarding the ‘ Sons of the Sun/ 
who worshipped the stars, and who venerated, 
among trees, the poplar (F. C. Conyheare, The Key 
of Truths Oxford, 1898, p. 169). In the 8th and 
9th centuries it was in the countries inhabited by the 
Kizil Bash that the dualiatio Paulicians found 
their most numerous adherents, and even after 
their extermination by the Byzantine emperors 
their teaching probably did not cease to exert an 
influence there. Finally, the relations of the KizU 
Bash with Shd'ism are jprobably explained by their 
forced conversion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
time when the Persian influence was powerful, 
perhaps also by the transportation of Smites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in the time of the 
Sultans Salim I. and SulaimSn I. (16th cent). It 
is much to be desired that a copy of the sacred 
book of the sect should be obtained, or that a tran- 
scription should be made at least of the hymns of 
its service. It would then be possible to clear up 
the mysteries surrounding this very curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 


IiiTWRATOitB.— R. Oberhnmmer imd H. Zhnmerer, BereX 
Sytim and Kleinasien, Berlin, 1S99, p. S93£f.y where citations 
will be found from the more ancient authors ; F. Grenard 
(Consul of France at Slvas) has collected some new and accurate 
information in JA x. iii. [19043 611-522, The writer of this 
article has added here some facts gathered hy himself among 
the Khdl Bash of the ri^on of Amasfia In X900. 

Feahz Cumont. 

KNEELING.— Kneeling may be described as a 
natural reaction to the emotions of self-abasement 
and supplication* As such, it has been observed 
among unsophisticated peoples* In a less degree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
and dependence, by the abandonment of the erect 
posture of human active life. According to Tylor,^ 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
* middle stages of culture.^ The same limitation, 
however, allies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam and Hinduism. Both in the middle and in the 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
associated with a third gesture— bowing, a sym- 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
be quite erroneous to ^ derive * ceremonial kneeling 
from prostration, or bowing from kneeling. But 
certain forms of the bow, surviving in modem 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees : such are the curtsey, stiU made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony in which one 
1 Art *SftluUtio»»* in NJSfiX aodv. S4, 
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foot is moved backward while the knee of the other 
le^ is bent. 

Primitive peoples hardlj developed kneeling as 
a ceremonial posture in either of the two spheres 
in which it obtains— social etiquette and religious 
ritual. What generally corresponds to kneeling 
in the latter sphere is squatting on the heels, still 
the Muslim mode of kneeling and certainly a 
primitive posture, though originally expressing 
attention rather than reverence. It is employed 
largely by the Australian natives in their cere- 
monies.^ As the stages of the higher barbarism 
are reached, kneeling appears, developed from the 
natural supplicatory posture. In Central Africa 
it is a tribute paid to rank. When a chief passes, 
the native drops on his knees and bows his head. 

‘ When two grandees meet, the junior leans forward, bends 
hl« knees, and places the palms of his hands on the ground/^ 

At higher stages prostration is usu^ among 
Oriental peoples, except the Chinese, who bow, or 
kneel and bow, according to the rank. To kings 
they kneel.* It is chiefly in Semitic and Orjeco- 
Boman culture that kneeling has been prevalent 
as a ceremonial posture. 

In Greek and Boman civilization much prominence 
was ^ven to the suppliant and the act of supplica- 
tion, just as was the case iu the Middle Ages with the 
practice’ of sanctuary. In both ceremonial customs 
kneeling, the natural posture of earnest entreaty 
and self-abandonment, was the constant attitude. 
Such phrases as *mxaa genlbua’ (Plaut. Bud. iii. iii. 
33) and ‘genibua minor ^ (Horace, i. xii. 28) are 
common in metaphor. It seems that in the Assyrian 
States not only subiection to kings but worship of 
gods was expressed by kneeling.'* In the latter 
case it may bo assumed as certain that the attitude 
has no essential connexion with prayer, as in the 
Christian use ; the king and the god alike were, 
it appears, pre-eminently despotic, and court and 
temple ceremonial had similar forms expressing 
similar ideas, the chief of which was submission. 

Among organized ^ religions Christianity alone 
has given special significance to the posture of 
kneeung. Baring half its history the posture 
signified penitence} during the rest it signified 
prayer. At the change (marked by the Eeforma- 
tion) it was, by a cnrious association of ideas, 
identified with adoration or idolatry. 

The process by which Christianity adopted 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture is somewhat un- 
certain m detail. The Hebrews, deriving many 
elements of their worship from Mesopotamian 
cults, may he supposed to have adopted kneeling 
from that source, and as a posture of humility it 
is found in the OT.® The Talmud speaks of bend- 
ing the knee with the face touching the ground — 
a still more Oriental gesture,® almost identical with 
prostration. Elijah on Carmel ‘ put his face be- 
tween his knees a similar posture. Kneeling 
to Baal* may have been a form of prostration. 
Kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the cases of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Daniel. At the dedication 
of the Temple Solomon knelt on his knees with his 
hands spread up to heaven. Ezra fell upon his 
knees and spread out his hands unto the Lord. 
Daniel knelt upon his knees and prayed.® The 
posture in those three cases seems identical with 
the Christian. 

The Jews usually prayed standing, but knelt in 
prayer on special occasions of solemnity or dis- 

I See Sp«acet-QUlen, ixweim. 

* J, TSioroscn, Central African Lakee, London, 1881, p. SIS; 
Y* L. Cameron, Acro»s Africa, do. 1877, 1 226. 

t WiHiftWsr, The Middle Kingc^m^ New York, 1883, 

* L.,Ctaxb«rjf, indJSt #.«. * Adorat^qm* » 2 K 1^. 

«J5ir. 8#. 7 IK 184*. *1K19^S. 

»1 K 8W jB|Er9fl| Bn Joining fbe hands (oontrary bo the 

Jevsm, and early Ohristlan of , out? 

stretched anas, rotained by the c^ebranfe in feho Oonseoration) 
ifiems derived from the modlseval practice of homage. 


tress.^^ Hannah stood and prayed.® It was the 
same in the time of Christ ; He said, ‘ When ye 
stand praying.’ In the parable both Pharisee 
and publican stood to pray,* The posture of 
supplication or homage referred to in Mk and 
Lk 6® {vpo(yK\'>P7)a‘is) seems to be complete prostra- 
tion. Kneeling in prayer occurs once only in the 
Gospels, when Christ Himself knelt during the 
Agony.* 

^ The first Christians may bo assumed to have, 
like the Founder, usually stood in prayer, follow- 
ing the practice which was common to both Hebrew 
and Grseco-Roman ritual. The catacomb frescoes 
represent the orantes standing witli outstretched 
arms.® But earlier than this, at the period repre- 
sented by the Acts, kneeling appears to have 
become a characteristic posture. When Stephen 
knelt just before his death, after the stoning, 
no posture of prayer can be assumed,® It seems 
as if the posture were so regular a feature of the 
faith that it was applied indiscriminately on every 
occasion by the chroniclers. But there is no doubt 
that the attitude was a feature of the faith at 
this time. Peter knelt down and prayed; Paul 
knelt and prayed with them all; ‘we kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.”^ For St. Paul 
kneeling and praying are synonymous.® In view 
of the catacomb evidence and of that of the next 
stage, it is clear that there is some prejudice in 
the evidence of Acts, But clearly there Is a pre- 
sumption in favour of the early adoption of kneel- 
ing for some aspect of Christian worship. The 
facts may perhaps be reconciled in this way : the 
pioneers of the faith probably emphasized the 

enitent and suppliant posture (which was familiar 

oth to Jews and to Greeks and Eomans) on all 
possible occasions ; ® but, when the faith attained 
a secure position, the posture was relegated to its 
traditional use. The case would thus be a micro- 
cosm of the change of attitude shown by Christi- 
anity itself as a whole. 

By the time of the Shepherd of Hermas (the 
middle of the 2nd cent.) kneeling had become 
familiar in Christian prayer and worship.^® The 
position has been summed up thus for the ante- 
Nicene period ; 

*The recognized attitude tor prayer, lifcurgically speaking, 
was standing, but kneeling was early introduce for penitential, 
and perhaps ordinary ferial, seasons, and was frequently, though 
not necessarily idways, adopted in private prayer.' n 

The strange thing is that in neither the pre- nor 
the post-PentecostaX period has kneeling a peniten- 
tial aspect. This may possibly have been a special 
development of the Hebrew solemn use of the 
posture, as in mourning, or of the Grmco-Boman 
and Mesopotamian use in supplication or homage. 
However that may be, kneeling has ever since in 
Boman Catholicism retained a primary connexion 
with penitence. In private prayer it is still, as it 
has been since the 2nd cent., usual but not obli- 
gatory. In public adoration it is regular, though 
prostration may be used. 

But as the posture for public prayer kneeling 
has never been regular except in Protestantism. 
The subject requires some detail. Origen in the 
3rd cent, is one of the earliest writers to emphasize 
the penibential meaning ; if forgiveness is required, 
he says, kneeling is essentiaL^ St. Ambrose, in 
the 4th cent., writes : 

1 See F. T. Bergb, in CM. 6.v. * Oeuuflexion,' 

* 1 S 12«. » Mk 1 A Lk rsmis, itt 66. 

<Lk22n. 

6 Bargh, loe. eft, The fact may indicate a difference of ritual 
between ihe Italian and the Levandne Ohristiane. 

e Ao 7«o. 7 Ac ^0 2036 216. 8 Eph 314, Pb 210 . 

9 F. S. Banken (Dot?, «.«. ‘ Kneeling ascribes the Ohristiaa 
development of kneeling to Helienietio influence, 

10 Berxnes, P<Wt i 1 ; TertulliarL ad Bcap. Iv. 

11 K. Warren, Xdtmuy efthe AnU^Nicem Church, London, 
1897, p. 14§. 
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• The knee is made flexible, by which the offence of the Lord 
is mitigated, wrath appeased, grace called forth.* i 
Pseudo-AIcuin lias the general explanation : 

‘ By such posture of the body we show forth our humbleness 
of heart/ 2 

As early as Tertullian^s time a distinction was 
marked ; lie observes that on Sundays and during 
Pentecost prayer was not to be said kneeling.® 
The implication that a divergence of use existed 
is proved by the ruling of the Council of Nicaea, 
more than a century later : 

‘ Because there are some who kneel on the Lord’s Day and on 
the days of Pentecost, that all things may be uniformly per- 
formed in every parish or diocese, it seems good to the Holy 
Synod that the prayers be by all made to God, standing/ 
Standing was the attitude of praise and thanks- 
giving. Hence standing was obligatory during 
the psalms, hymns, and Eucharistic prayer. For 
a similar reason, perhaps, St. Benedict uttered his 
dyin^ standing, * erectisin ccelum manibus.* ^ 

In his lifetime he had instructed his monks to 
kneel during private prayer, not to stand as when 
in choir.® There was, it is to be assumed, an inner 
meaning of penitence attaching to private prayer, 
and some importance here seems to have been 
given to the Gospel account of Christ’s kneeling 
5i solitary prayer. Naturally, public penance 
made use of me attitude of kneeling. The custom 
of the early Church is clearly marked by St. Basil, 
who describes kneeling as the lesser penance {/aerd- 
poia fiiKpi) and prostration as the greater {/lerdvoia 
fieyd\7}y A posture with such associations was a 
favourite one for anchorites and ascetics. Some 
such associations of thought may have inspired 
Eusebius’s observation that the &ees of James, 

‘ the Lord’s brother,’ became callous like a camel’s, 
from continual kneeling.’ 

The Canon Law emphasized still further the dis- 
tinction between standing and kneeling. The latter 
was forbidden in public prayer at all the prin- 
cipal festivals. To be degraded into the class of 
aenuflectentes or prostrati^ who were obliged to 
kneel during public service even on Sundays and 
in paschal (or pentecostal) time, was a severe punish- 
ment.® A gradation of posture appears in the two 
terms quoted, which still obtains m Koman Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That kneeling is a posture characteristic of 
prayer, as such, is a principle developed hy the 
Reformation Churches, adoration, on the one hand, 
and penance, on the other, being disregarded. 
The ‘Declaration on Kneeling’ during the Lord’s 
Supper illustrates the avoidance of Roman Catholic 
adoration. The Presbyterians sat to receive the 
Communion, The originally threefold use of the 
attitude was perhaps assisted towards its Protestant 
simplification or reduction into one for prayer alone 
by the negative emphasis which it received from 
contrast with the Roman Catholic idea. 

It is also remarkable that the practices of kneel- 
ing and genuflexion, or bending of the knee, are I 
relatively modem in their application to ideas of i 
reverence or adoration.® Here, no doubt, relmous 
and social ritual reacted upon one another, Genu- 
fl.exion with one knee was developed in the Middle 
Ages, clearly showing a connexion with homage. 
The Carthusians are noteworthy for a traditional 
objection to kneeling in worship j they bend the 
knee without touching the ground,’® 

In Roman Catholic ritual the rules governing 
kneeling are precise. The congelation knem 
throughout a Low Mass, except during the read-* 
tag of the Gospel. At High Mass they kneel or 
prostrate themselves at the words *et mcamatus 

r ITeo^Km. vl 0 1743. 

» 4e asciis, xvUL (PL d. 1210). 

* de Got. Mu. 8 J it 1 b n«/as. 4 Gregory, DiW, 1i. 87, 

S Bergh, loc. dt. Eusebius says that kneeling was the x^gular 
attitude of Christiana in private prayer (Vita ConM. Iv, 22). 

8 Bergh, loc. ciL 7 HJTU. 23. 

8 Bergh, foe. ciL » Tb, w /&. 


est ’ and ‘ verbum caro factum est ’-—a modern de- 
velopment. When adoring the Blessed Sacrament 
unveiled, the faithful genuflect with both knees, 
but with the right knee only when revering it in the 
tabernacle. In the old bidding prayers, as in the 
diaconal litanies of the Greek Church, the officiating 
priest, asking the congregation to pray for some 
special ‘intention,’ said, ‘Flectamus genua.’’ In 
penance and confirmation, and at the coronation of 
a king or queen, the blessing of anew knight, recon- 
ciliation, etc., kneeling is prescribed. The celebrant 
in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches 
kneels in adoration, but communicates standing. 
The Lutheran Church and the Church of Englantl 
have always prescribed reception of the sacrament 
kneeling. The Lutherans, however, stand at prayer. 
The Presbyterians stood at prayer, but in recent 
times they have adopted kneeling. 

In European history the social uses of kneeling 
are confined to court ceremonial, when subjects 
salute the monarch, the ritual of homage in medi- 
eval feudalism, and various courtly symbolic 
fashions, as between gentleman and lady. In 
feudal times the rule was kneeling on one knee 
in homage, on two in worship. Social friction has 
been produced in^ recent times by insistence on 
the kneeling attitude in connexion either with 
religious prejudice or with ideas of military disci- 
pline.® 

The differences in the form of the posture of 
kneeling are simple. The only uncertainty is 
with the early Christian forms. Most probably 
there was in these an element of prostration, aa 
was usual in Oriental forms then and is now, being 
characteristic also of Islam. The Muslim kneels by 
sitting on his feet, and in that position can make 
various grades of prostration of body and head.* 
The words of Seneca, ‘inflexo genu adorare,’^ 
refer to an Oriental, not Orseco-Roman, posture of 
reverence. The classical adoratio was performed 
standing. The fashion of venerating the Roman 
Emperor in a posture of mostration, complete or 
from the knees, was of Persian origin, and its 
introduction is ascribed to Diocletian. It still 
obtains in Asiatic courts. Prostration in a more 
natural form was usual in Greek times for sup- 
pliants. Its incomplete form was kneeling. Here 
Augustine illustrates the natural evolution of the 
posture, and suggests at the same time the lines of 
its introduction into Christianity, by identifying 
kneeling with the suppliant attitude : 

« They fix thefr knees, stretch forth their bends (a gesture oi 
praj’er), or even prostrate themselves on the ground.* a 

LiTKEATuax.— This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Cbawlet. 

KNOTS.— The symbolical use of the knot and 
the ceremony of tying and untying are practices of 

S eat antiquity and of world-wide distribution. 

acts have, among practically all primitive races, 
a special mystical signification, namely, that as 
amulets they possess the power of hindering or 
impeding specific conditions. Generally speaking, 
the ultimate reason for this is not abstruse i the 
act of tying a knot implies something ‘bound,* 
and hence the action becomes a spell towards hinder- 
ing or impeding the actions of other persons or 
things. Similarly, the act of loosing a knot im- 
plies the removal of the impediment caused by 
the knot, and from this belief are derived the 
various customs of unloosing knots, unlocking 
and opening doors and cupboards, setting free 
1 Bergh, he. c(t. 

2 The ‘kneeliiag oonbmveisy* In Bavurin 
the King’s iUmmn OslihoMo pieierences (see B. Dom, in JPitR* 
X. (10011 600-604). The 3Snd»h Amy has seen In the “use nt 
* on the knee ’ en excess of dlaolpline. 

* T, B, Hughes, Did. qfidam, Loudon, 1896, s.tf. ‘Prayisr.'lw# 
ft series of elaborate riiawings of the Musum preyer-atfcitfadlea 
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captive animals, efcc., at periods when undesirable 
hindrance of any event is feared. Such customs 
are instances of imitative or homoeopathic magic, 
and the same principle underlies cases in which the 
tying of knots has a beneficent influence ; a person 
suffering from disease, may rid himself of it by 
tying knots in some object, such as a string or twig. 
Tiie examples here given from the vast number 
which exist in literature may best be grouped 
according to their principal uses. 

X. General. — The theory of knots from a scientific 
point of view was first discussed by J. B. Listing,^ 
and later, more exhaustively, by P. G. Tait, who 
analyzed knots in their various forms according to 
the number of their cro^ings.^ The expression 
‘knot’ enters into several phrases of an obscure 
nature: thus ‘nuts of May’ is a corruption of 
‘knots of May,’ from the custom of gatiiering 
knots of flowers on May-day. The ‘ Gordian knot’ 
refers to the famous tradition that Ooxdius, a peas- 
ant called to the throne of Phrygia, in obedience to 
an oracle of Jupiter, dedicated to that deity his 
waggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
pole so that it could not be unloosed ; another 
oracle declared that he who unloosed the knot 
would become ruler of Asia, and Alexander the 
Great accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
with his sword.* Among the Bomans the augur’s 
wand, or lUuus, which was used to mark out the 
sacred r^on {temphm) for the observation of 
birds, haa to be made from wood containing no 
knot.* In China the earliest means of communica- 
tion, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
knotted cords.® Similar to this are the Quiputs 
of ancient Peru. 

*Tlie guipu was a oord i^boafc two feet long, compoaed of 
ojilorent-ooloured threads tightly twisted together, from which 
% quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of 
% fringe. The threads were of different colours, and were tied 
into knots.’ The signification of the cords depended on their 
ooloar, their order, the number of knots, and Itoeir distanoe 
fjpona the mam 8trin|:.8 

Similar contrivances are found in Hawaii and 
among various African tribes, as well as in eastern 
Asia and the Pacific Islands.^ Among some of the 
kibes of the southern United States, if a definite 
time set for a certain event, count was kept 
by untying one knot each day j hy this means the 
Pueblo Indians were enabled to make simultaneous 
revolt against the Spaniards in 1680.® The nautical 
‘ knot’ IS another case in point. 

2 . Knots in religious ceremony.— In the religious 
systems of the East the importance of the knot in 
various ceremonies is weu recognized. At the 
initiation ceremony the sacred girdle with which 
the Brahman was invested was wound round the 
waist three times from left to right and tied with 
one, three, or five fcnofisi;* at a later stage in the 
ceremony the initiator made a threefold knot in 
the girdle on the north side of the navel and drew 
this to the south side of Girdles with three 
knots are also worn by the Dervishes in S.W. 
Asia. * In the naSJotf or initiation ceremony, of 
Zoroastrianism, the sacred husti^ or girdle, is wound 
^und the waist three times and fastened with two 
knots, one in front and the other at the back, these 
knots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
IHXTIATION [FaTsil).» ® ^ 
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In the religious ceremonies of the Assyrians the 
god Marduk is directed to soothe the last moments 
of a dying man by knotting a woman’s kerchief 
with seven knots and tying it on his head, hands, 
and feet. The gods will then receive his dying 
spirit.* Similar ideas may underlie the origin of 
the phylacteries of the Jews and their practice 
of binding holy texts round the limbs.® The Jew- 
ish phylacteries, or ‘frontlets,’ are small leather 
boxes m which are strips of parchment with pas- 
sages from Hebrew Scripture. They are fixed on 
the forehead and on the back of the right hand. 
That on the head is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of the 
shape of a ‘daleth.’ The strap attached to the 
hand is formed into a noose by means of a knot 
of the shape of a ‘yod.’ These knots, together 
with the letter ‘shm’ of the head phylactery, 
make up the letters of the sacred name * Shaddai ’ 
( ‘ Almighty ’). * In Roman religious ceremonials the 
Plamen Dialis, the priest of Jupiter, was not allowed 
to have any knots in his clothing, the ring on his 
finger was broken, and any one coming to his house 
in chains had instantly to be loosed.* Muslim pil- 

f rims on the journey to Mecca also avoid having 
nots about their person when in a state of sanctity.® 
The Qur’an contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘ those 
who puff into knots,* and these words are believed 
to refer to women who tie knots in cords and blow 
and spit on them for magical purposes. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once bewitched the prophet 
Muhammad by tying nine knots on a string; 
Muhammad fell iff and recovered only when the 
baleful thing was found and its knots undone by 
the recitation of certain charms.® In Biblical litera- 
ture there are many references to the ceremony of 
‘ binding,’ the signification of the term being similar 
to that of tying a knot. 

3 . Knots in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony. — The magic of knots and the ceremony 
of binding and loosing had a particular reference in 
earlier times to women ; in classical times, «.g., the 
unloosing of the girdle {q.v,) was symbolical of the 
loss of vMnity,’' and by tying three knots on three 
strings of different colours a maid might seek to 
draw her lover to her side.® Among the Arabs a 
girl, in order to attract the object of her affections, 
would tie knots in his whip.® The true-love-knot 
is a symbol of plighted affection ; the direct origin 
of its symbolism is uncertain, but from its form and 
signification it is possible that Thomas Browne’s 
suggestion *®'of its derivation from the nodits Hcrcu- 
lan&us and the cadweus is correct. 

The symbolical use of the knot in the marriage 
ceremony is widely distributed and dates back to 
extremely ancient times, Among the Brahmans, 
towards the end of the marriage ceremony, the 
husband advances towards his young wife, who is 
seated facing the east, and, while reciting mantreu^ 
he fastens the a little gold ornament which 
all married women wear — round her neck, securing 
it with three knots j before these knots are tied the 
father of the bride may refuse his consent, but after 
they are tied the marriage is indissoluble.** A cord 


* Tablet K. 8169. 4It8 (Brit. Mub.); H, F. Talbot, TSBA ii, 
[13783 64. 

a W. B. Smith, JPh xiii. [1886] 28c ; Talbot, p. 66. 
»J3i)jBiii.S70. 


* Atilua aeiliu*, X. xv. fi. 0 ; H. KetUeahip and J. E. Sandya, 
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« Al-Baidawi’a Comment, on the Qur'an, ad loc.; J. a. Fraaer, 
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13 also tied round the bride's waist/ and, when she 
departs from the house, the verse loosen thee’ 
is said.* In the Parsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
is held up to screen the bride and groom from each 
other ; under this they grasp each other’s right hand, 
after which another piece of cloth is placed round 
them so as to encircle them, and the ends of the 
cloth are tied together hy a double knot. In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the joined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them.* 
The Bhandaris tie the hands of the wedded pair 
toother with a wisp of huka grass.* The Karans 
of JBengal believe the essential part of the marriage 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegroom and the tying of their 
two hands together with a piece of thread spun in 
a special way.® In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revolve round the sacred fire.® 

The greatest development of the symbolism was 
in classical times. At the Roman marriage cere- 
mony the bride’s garments were bound with a girdle 
made of sheep’s wool and tied with a Herculean i 
knot ; after the marriage the bride, on proceeding | 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-posts with 
woollen fillets,'^ and later, in the bridal chamber, 
the Herculean knot was untied by her husband and 
the girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided.® Further details of the cere- 
mony are given by Pestus,® who states that the 
application of the girdle symbolized the binding 
character of the marriage oath, while its unloosing 
was for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as was Hercules, who 
had seventy oflspring. On the other hand. Macro- 
bins/® in his description of the states that 

this represents the union of a male and female 
serpent as an offering to Mercury, that they 
are united by a Herculean knot, which symbolizes 
necessity; Athenagoras says that the wand of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
Rhea, whom Jupiter, disguised as a dragon, bound 
to him in the form of a Herculean knot. A. Ross- 
bach^* suggested that the Herculean knot was 
associated originally with the god Sancus, and that 
the latter, as god of light, protected men from ill- 
ness and witchcraft — apobropmic powers which the 
knot possessed, as being his symbol. In the opinion 
of the present writer, the symbolism of its tying 
was tbat of the binding character of the ceremony, 
and its loosing represented the loss of virginity. 
From a physical standpoint the Herculean knot 
was difficult to unloose/® 

A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the East Indian island of Rotti. A cord 
is fastened round the waist of the bride, and nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared with wax in order 
to increase the difficulty of unloosing them ; the 
bride and bride^oom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not until this has been 
done may the man possess the woman as his wife. 
Frazer, m recording this case, suggests that the 

1 SBJS xxix. 38. 

* lb, xxix. 39 ; Riffvedm x. Ixxxv, 2i. 

s D. F. Karaka, met, of tU liOndoD, 1884, L 179. 

* H. H. Eisley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 92. 

» Eisley, i. 426 ; W. Orooke* PJR, liOndou, 1890, fi. 46. 

«Orooke, i>i2ii.4ef. 

7 Pliny, SM xxix. 9. 

*Festa8, d4 Verborttm IH., m,v, *Oinxiae 

Jononis^l AmohiuB, adv, Natimm, iii. 21, 23, 25. 

» #,v. ‘uiugulo^ ; cf. Nonius Maroellus, do Proprieiato sermo* 
ntm, »,v, * Cingulum * ; OatuHus, IxL 60 f., bcviii. 28. 

10 Satwnalia, i. xix. 16-18. 

11 JjegcttM <td Xim* ArUminoo^ xx, (P0 vi. 982). 

13 Du rdn^he Mhe, Stuttgart, 1^3, p. 279. 

18 For fun evidence see Difiing, QoUam, M«d, fotmi, ix, 861- 


nine knots may refer to the months of pregnancy.^ 
Before the wending procession a Macedonian bride 
has a girdle tied round her waist with three Imots 
by one of her brothers ; * and among the Russians, 
during a marriage ceremony, a net, ‘from its affluence 
of knots,’ is thrown over the bride or the bridegroom, 
and the attendants are girt with pieces of net or 
girdles, * for before a wizard can begin to injure them 
ne must undo all the knots in the net, or take off the 
girdles.’ ® 

Not only was the knot important in the consum- 
mation or marriage and in the protection of the 
married couple from witchcraft ; it was also a 
powerful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preventing the wedding ceremony or the union ot 
the parties concerned. Thus in the Middle Ages 
a person could prevent a marriage by tying a 
knot in a cord or fastening a lock. The cord or 
lock had then to be thrown into water, and, until 
the charm was recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place,* Such practices were 
punishable, and in 1705 two persons were condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
which had been made, with intent to mar the wedded 
bliss of Spalding of Ashintilly.® The tying of these 
knots was known in Germany as Mestel knupfen 
and in France as nouer PaiguUlette, Those who 
made or used such spells were, as early as 1208, 
directed to be excommunicated,® and the Eitual of 
Paris of 1630 contains the statement ; 

*Nou 8 d^non^ona pour excommunida fcoua magricieni «t magi- 
oienues, sorcieraetaorcitres, devineursetdevineresseB, uoueurs 
d'a.lgunief/tes et aufcrea qui par ligatures et sortiMges empSohent 
I'usage efc coufummation du saint Hariage.’? 

There are innumerable examples of this supersti- 
tion in mediaeval literature, and the same idea seems 
to have been prevalent among the Northern Semites 
in A.D. 700, since mention is made of persons * who 
bend a needle and insert the head in the eye, or set 
seals on locks and throw them into a deep w’ell or 
hide them in the ground that a man may be kept 
away from his wife/ ® 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots were also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, as is illustrated by the 
following custom, xecoriied by the minister of 
Logierait j 

‘Immediately before the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony every knot about the bride and bridegroom ^rtera, 
shoe-stris]^, strings of petticoats, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
After leamg the church, tibe whole company walk round it, 
keeping the church walls always upon the ri^hfc band. The 
brid^oom, however, first retires one way with some young 
men to tie the Imota that were loosened about him, while the 
young married woman in the same manner retires somewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.* t 

For a similar reason it was a common practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or both 
shoes untied during the marriage ceremony/® In 
Syria the bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttons fastened in his wedding garments ; other- 
wise their magic will deprive him of his marriage 
rights.^ Similar beliefs exist among the North 
Airican races/* A curious belief connected with 
marriage is that prevalent among the Pidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian peoj^e on the hem of the Carpathians, 

I Op. idt, p. sox. 

8 Q, F. Abbott, Macodon^m P(dJhloro,CMmhridi^ 0 , 1908, p. 167 1 

*W. B. S. BAlstou, Sonps of tho Mussian PeopU, London, 
1872, p. 890 ; Abbott, p. 170. 

* J. Grimm, PetUicne Mythologie*, Berlin, 1876-78, 11. 897, 
688 ; J, Brand, Pop, Ant., London, 1900, p, 742. 

® j. Q, Dalyell, Parker Superstitions of Scotlandt Glasgow, 
1885, pp. 802, 806 1 

B. Thiers, TraiU dss supsrstiUom. 4 vols., Avignon, 
1777, iv. 610, 

7 Xb, p, 614 ; the whole aublect is treated on pp. 603-626. 

* F. A. de lagarde, Xteliqum furis ecdesiast, antiquUs. Syr,^ 
Leip^dg, 1856, p, 133 ; W. Smith, JPh xiv. [1885) 116, note. 

* 3, Sinclair, Statistical Account cf Scotland^ Edinburgh, 
1761—99 Y. 88, 

10 J. HjJkerton, Voyages and Travels^ London, 1808-14, iii. 91, 
825, 882 ; Q. Rogers, Social L^e in ScoUandt Edinburgh, 1884- 
86, M. 282. 

h JSijfib Abffia, mPV viL [1884] 91 1 
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where a widow who wishes to remarry unties 
the knots on her dead husband^s grave-clothes ; 
here again the magic is imitative and symbolizes 
her freedom from her bond* 

4. Knots at child-birth. — The symbolism of the 
knot at birth is obvious, and its use is probably 
the most widely distributed of all such beliefs. 
Birth is associated in all countries with the idea 
of unloosing, and various peoples adopt different 
charms of a homoeopathic character to facilitate 
delivery. Hence arise such customs as opening 
doors and windows, undoing hair, girdles, and all 
knots in the clothing, preventing the husband and 
other persons from sitting with the legs crossed, 
setting free captive animals and even school 
children, etc. A few examples of these customs 
must suffice. 

In ancient India it was a custom to unloose all 
knots at the time of child-birth,® and among the 
Homans and Greeks such beliefs were common. 
Thus Ovid states that the pregnant woman is to 
unbind her hair before praying to the goddess of 
child-birbh,» and she must also avoid having knots 
in her clothing,* At the delivery of Alcmene, 
Eileithyia is represented as having sat cross-legged 
before the house in order to delay matters.® The 
same superstition as that mentioned by Ovid 
occurs in BilJispur, where the woman’s hair is 
never allowed to remain knotted while the child 
is being bom,* and unmarried Jewish girls undo 
their hair if a difficult labour occurs in the house.^ 
The prospective mother, among the Kayans of 
Borneo, must refrain from tying knots,*® and in 
Persia, when a birth was imminent, the school- 
masters were asked to give liberty to the boys, 
whilst birds in cages were allowed to escape* * In 
Denmark knots had to be undone when a birth 
was about to occur $ and in Smaaland, to render 
future parturition eas^, the bride should untie the 
straps of her horse’s saddle when returning from 
the church. Here also the bride did not tie her 
shoe-laces before the wedding, in order that * she 
might bear children as easily as she could remove 
h^ shoes,’ and she would nave toothache at the 
birth of her child if anything were tied over her 
bridal crown. Among the Hos of Togoland, when 
a difficult confinement occurs, a magician is called, 
who declares; ‘The child is bound in the womb, 
that is why she cannot be delivered.’ To loose the 
bonds he binds the hands and feet of the patient 
with a tough creeper and then, after callmg the 
woman’s name, he outs through the creeper with 
a knife, saying, * I cut through to-day thy bonds 
and thy child’s bonds.* The creeper is then cut up 
into small pieces and put in water, with which the 
woman is bathed.^^ 

Bimilar superstitious beliefs and customs may be 
traced in the folklore of ancient and modern India, 
Java, Sumatra, the Sea and Land Dayaks, Cochin 
China, Central Anstralia, Mecklenburg, Voigt- 
land, Transylvania, and even to the present day in 
Scotland^ 

5. Knots in the care of diseases.-— Knots were 
largely employed by the Assyrians in their spells 
for removing Alness ,* thus, for headache, the head 
1 A F. Kftlndl, Glotuif JxxiiL [18083 261. 

O&lftQd, Altind, £aulkTritualf Amsterdam, 1000, p, 

J ^rvlnt <m Verj^l, iii. 618, 

« Braad, p, m ; Oridl, MeUm. ix. 286 ; Hiny, OT xxvliL 17 j 
cf, FacKaolas, rx. xi. 8. 

J ^ M. Oordon, Indian Falk TaUs, London, 1908, p. 89. 

* Mr 800» 

‘.S'**** ’*’•’**> Hatohinmn, London, isi2, 

p. SOI, 

17?/* ^ Origin of Medinmi London, 

1 y. ur ffmnb^gdany 
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of the sick person must be bound with a bundle of 
twigs, accompanied by the recitation of magic 
words, and at eventide the twigs are to be cut oil 
and thrown into the street ‘ that the sickness of 
his head may be assuaged.’ ^ Another text recom- 
mends the use of the hair of a virgin kid, spun and 
bound with twice seven knots to the head, neck, 
and limbs of the sufferer.® As a charm for oph- 
thalmia, black and white threads or hairs are 
woven together, with seven and seven knots there- 
in, and during the knotting an incantation is said ; 
the thread of black hair is then to be fastened 
to the sick eye, and the white one to the sound 
eye.® The Babylonian witches could strangle their 
victims or seal their mouths, etc., by tying knots 
in a cord, and by undoing these Imots the sufferer 
could be relieved.'® Similar customs have been 
found among the Persians® and Arabs® in modem 
times. Pliny, referring to wounds, remarks : 

‘ It is quite sui-priBinfi: how much more speedily wounds will 
heal if they are hound up and tied with a Hercules* knot ; 
indeed, it is said that, if the girdle whioh we wear every day is 
tied with a knot of this desoription, it will be productive of 
certain beneficial effects, Hercules having been the first to dis- 
cover this fact.' 7 

He also states that inguinal tumours could be 
cured by taking a thread from a web, tying seven 
or nine knots on it, and then fastening it to the 
patient’s groin, although it was also necessary to 
name some widow as each knot was tied.® Again, 
to cure swelling of the groins due to ulcers, the 
patient is directed to insert in the sores three horse 
hairs tied with as many knots.® In 1718 the 
Parliament of Bordeaux sentenced an individual 
to be buried alive for spreading desolation through 
a family by means of knotted cords ; and in Scot- 
land,^^ Denmark, and Sweden knotted cords are 
still in use to protect both men and beasts from 
illness, the number of knots being usually three or 
nine. In Russia a skein of red wool is wound about 
the arms and legs to protect the wearer from fever, 
and nine skeins tied round a child’s neck protect it 
from scarlatina.^ One of the most common of such 
beliefs is that warts may be cured by tying as 
many knots in a string as one has warts, and to 
obtam the ultimate cure either the knots are un- 
loosed or the string is thrown away or placed under 
a stone, when the first person to tread on the stone 
or pick up the string acquires the warts ; or each 
wart is to be touched by one of the knots.^ In the 
days when the belief in the possibility of transfer- 
ring diseases to inanimate objects was prevalent, 
knots were made in the branches or twigs of trees ; 
the ceremony, being accompanied hy spells, trans- 
ferred the disease to the tree.^® For protection 
against disease the Hos of Togoland tie strings 
round the different parts of the body.^’ Knots are 
even believed to be a protection against death 
itself, and the soul cannot leave the body till they 
are loosed.^ 

6 . Other beliefs in knots as amulets. — ^Among 
the Assyrians the knot was used to prevent the 
spirits of the dead from annoying the living. To 
attain this end, the following directions are given ; 

* spin a variegated and a scjarlefc thread together, and ue seven 
knots in it; thou shalt mix together oil ot cedar, spittte of the 
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man, the leavened dough, earth from an old grave, a tortoiae’e (?) 
mouth (?), a thorn (?), earth from the roots of the caper, earth 
of ants ; thou shalt sprinkle the knots with this. While thou 
tiest them, thou shalt repeat this incantation [(and) bind it] on 
the temples [of the man]. Thus shalt thou tighten it, until the 
darkening of the white part of the face and the whitening of 
the dark-coloured part of the face takes place.* i 

To remove a tabu from a man, directions are 
given to bind his limbs with a double cord of black 
and white threads which has been twisted on a 
spindle ; the cord then appears to be cut by the 
hands of Marduk, who also releases the man from 
the tabu. 3 Evidently a witch could cast a tabu on 
a man by tying knots and chanting a spell, for we 
are told that ‘her knot is loosed, her sorcery is 
brought to naught, and all her charms fill the 
desert.’ * The ancient Hindus believed that knots 
tied in the garments of a traveller would protect 
him on a dangerous ioumey ; * and in classical times 
spells wereremoved oy knots, for Pe tronius mentions 
that, in removing a spell from Encolpius, ‘ she then 
took from her bosom a web of twisted threads of 
various colours and bound it on my neck. ’ * Charms 
of many coloured threads were tied on the necks 
of infants to protect them from fascination.® The 
same idea explains the wearing of the sacred thread, 
ox janeHf by nigh-caste Hindus. The knots on it, 
known as Brahma'^ranthi^ ox * the knots of the 
Creator,’ repel evil influences, and Muhammadans 
on their birthdays tie knots in a cord, which is 
known as the salgirahy or ‘j^ear knot,’*^ To drive 
away rain, the Mirzapur natives name twenty-one 
men blind of an eye (and, therefore, ill-omened), 
and make twenty-one knots in a cord, and tie it 
under the eaves of the house.® The tying of knots 
in a string and subsequently unloosing them to 
raise wind for sailing is a custom common to many 
fishing people— Finlanders, Laplanders, Shet- 
landers, and natives of the Hebrides and Isle of 
Man.® South African natives before starting on a 
journey will knot a few blades of grass so that the 
journey may he prosperous,^® and the knotting of 
grass in a forest is supposed by Laos hunters to 
prevent others from being successful there in the 
pursuit of game.^' Bussians have the belief that 
knots act as a protective against violent death 
from weapons, which, as it were, are * tied’ by the 
knots ; and knots also prevent the death of cattle 
and people by ‘ binding up ’ the mouths of wolves 
and other ravenous animals — a belief which is also 
current in Bulgaria and Armenia. “ 

LiTBRATUiiR.— •Eeferencea are gpven in the footnotes. Many 
other examples are dted in J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the P$riU 
qf the Soulf London, 1911, pp. 298-*818 ; and also under artt. 
Ohakms and AmuiiKts. For Egsjptian knotted cords (use un- 
known) see W. M. F. Petrie, Amulets illustrated by the JSgyp, 
CoUeotion in Vniv* CoU^, London, London, 1914, p. 29, and 
plates xvil-xlx. WALTER J. DlLUNO. 

KNOWLEDGE.— See Epistemology. 

KNOX.— 1. Birth and early life.— Neither the 
place nor the date of John Knox’s birth is certain ; 
but Giffordgate, a hamlet contiguous with Had- 
dington, is the site for which most and against 
which least can he said; and a date between 24 
Nov. 1613 and 24 Nov. 1614 (not 1606, as, until 
recently, was usually supposed) is moat probable. 

Local l^r^ition in favour of GIffordgate was old In X9'85 (G. 
Barclay, in Tram, Sot, of Afdiq, 1. 69 ; puhl. 1862), and is 
accepted by D. Laincr (Works of Knox, Edinburgh, 1804, vi. 
xviit), A. F. Mitchell (Scottish Itefonnation, do. 1900, p. 79), 
and D. Hay Fleming (Original Secession Mag,, 1889). The 
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ancient Registre of Geneva and Knox’s oontenipomry, Aichibald 
Hamilton (de Confusione Calvinianm sectcc, Paris, 1677, p. 64), 
describe him as a native of Haddington, His designation by 
Beza (leones, 1680) as ‘ Glffordiensis, ’ and the statement by 
J. Spottiswoode (Hist, of the Church of Scotland (published 
1656], ed. 1860, ii. 180) that he was born in Gifford, are con- 
sistent with the above (Giffordgate being on the Giffonl Estate), 
but are believed by T. McOrie (Life of John Knoz®, Edinburgh, 
1889) and by 8 . Kerr of Yester (Where was Knox bom ?) to 
indicate Gifford village, 4 miles from Haddington, as the real 
birthplace— a villages however, which appears in no map older 
than the 17th century, D. Louden (History o/Morham, London, 
1889, pp. 84-61) advocates Morhaim within Haddington Gon- 
stabulary ; and it is favoured by P. Hume Brown (John Knox : 
A Biography, London, 1896). In the 14th cent, this parish 
passed by marriage to the Giffords, and in Knox’s time was 
owned by the Bothwells— which would account best (it is held) 
for Knox’s acknowledgment (Laing, Works of Knox, if. 828) of 
feudal obligation to that family. But, against this view, the 
name Morham was never superseded by Gifford. 

The two earliest authorities for Knox’s birth-year are Peter 
Young, of Edinburgh, and Theodore Beza, of Geneva— both 
personal friends of the Reformer. Beza states (leones) that 
Knox died after reaching the age of 67 ; but Youni^s testimony 
that he died in his 69th year is to be preferred as being con- 
tained in a letter (recently recovered) written from Edinburgh 
expressly in answer to Beza’s inquiry. The date 1506 (formerly 
accepted) rests on Spottiswoode’s authority (Hist, of Church 
of Scotland, ii. 180), followed by D. Buchanan (Life and Death 
of Knox, published 1644), who had access to Spottiswoode’s 
then unpublished MS. McOrie found confirmation (perhaps the 
basis) of Spottiswoode’s statement In the recorded entrance of 
a John Knox into Glasgow University in 1622 ; but eight John 
Knoxes were students there in the 16th and 17th oenturies- 

Knox is stated by Beza to have been a student 
at St. Andrews under John Major, who was 
settled there in 1631. His student life must have 
begun not ve^ long after Patrick Hamilton’s 
martyrdom at ot. Andrews in 1628, and the words 
in Knox’s History (i. 36), * when those cruel wolves 
had devoured their prey, there was none within 
St. Andrews who began not to enquire where- 
fore was Patrick Hamilton burnt?’ sound like a 
personal reminiscence. At any rate* Knox was 
probably affected by the mar^dom; and this, 
along with the teaching of Gavin Logie, who 
fled from St. Andrews about 1534 on account of 
Eeformed views, and also the oath which graduates 
had to take against ‘Lollardism,’ may have led to 
Knox’s non-graduation as Magister Artium, On 
the other hand, Major’s induence and Knox’s 
keenly patriotic spirit may have kept hini from 
identifying himself with a cause which, in its 
earlier stages, came, justly or unjustly, under 
suspicion of being associated with unpatriotic sub- 
servience to England. Knox entered the priest- 
hood at some date prior to 1640 ; and, up to 1646, 
there is no evidence of his public support of the 
Reform cause. In 1643, however, he had received 
a lively impression of the truth from Friar Thomas 
William, one of the Regent Arran’s evangelical 
chaplains (D. Calderwood, History of the Kith of 
Scotland, i 155 f.) ; and the seed fructified under 
the ministry of George Wishart, who came to 
East Lothian in 1645. Knox, then tutor in 
Hugh Douglas’s family at Longniddry, ‘waited 
on wishart from the time he came to Lothian,’ 
and attended Mm in Haddington on the evening 
before Wishart’s midnight arrest. Henceforth 
Knox was a reeognhsed adherent of the Refor- 
mation. 

2 . Call and ministry at St. Andrews. — The 
assassination of Beaton in May 1646 was condoned 
by Knox as a ‘ godly fact,’ justified by the failure 
ot the dvil author!^ to punish the Cardinal’s 
illegal oppression. He had no scruple, therefore, 
about taking refu^ from peril in the Castle of 
St. Andrews held by the conspirators and other 
opponents of the Roman Catholic religion. From 
the Castle congregation, led by John Rough, an 
evangelical preacher, he accepted a solemn call to 
the Reformed ministry. From the pulpit of the 
Parish Church he d^ared that the evil lives 
of the tiergy (from popes downward), corrupt 
Roman doctrine, unsmptuml enactments, and 
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blasphemous papa] pretensions proved that the 
Church of Home was * nofc the body of Clirist, but 
the whore of Babylon.’ ‘ A great number openly 
professed ’ Beformed doctrine at St. Andrews ; and 
Holy Communion was celebrated for the first time 
publicly in Scotland according to a Beformed ritual. 
What had hitherto been only a Protestant move- 
ment thus grew into a Beformed Church. Mean- 
while, however, partly as a divine judgment (so 
Knox declared) on account of the evil doings of a 
portion of the Castle community, the garrison were 
constrained, in the autumn of 1547, to surrender 
to the Brench fleet, and Knox, along with other 
prisoners, was consigned to the ‘torment’ of the 
galleys. 

3. Ministry in England. — After eighteen months 
of toil and tribulation as a galley bondsman, Knox 
was released through the English Government’s 
intervention. Gratitude to his liberators and the 
impracticability, then, of effective ministry in 
Scotland induced him to settle in England, where 
Archbishop^ Cranraer and Protector Somerset were 
accomplishing, under Edward vi., a more real 
Beforuiation than that of Henry viii. In Berwick 
(1549-61) Knox ministered to a congregation con- 
sisting of garrison and citizens, using a Puritan 
form of service. The Communion office was largely 
borrowed from Swiss sources, and the practice of 
kneeling was discontinued as a lymbolical en* 
dorsement of the Adoration of the Host. During 
this Berwick ministry ho publicly testified against 
the * idolatry’ of the Idass before the ecclesi- 
astical ‘ Council of the North,’ and vindicated the 
Puritan position that ‘ail worshipping invented 
by the brain of man, without God^s express com- 
mand, is idolatry.* Such action and testimony 
justify Carlyle’s designation of Knox as ‘the 
Chief Priest and Founder’ of English Puritanism 
{Herou and Rero-worship, London, 1B72, p. 132). 
In 1661 he was promoted to Newcastle, and in 
1652 he became one of six royal chaplains, who 
also itinerated on behalf of the Beform cause. 
He declined the bishopric of Kochester, not owing 
to any objection to episcopacy in itself, but 
because he disapproved of * your prowde prelates* 
great dominions and charge (impossible by one 
man to be discharged)* (Laing, v. 618). As a 
patriotic Scot, moreover, he would be reluctant 
to undertake responsibilities which might debar 
him from eventual service to his nauve land. 
Partly through Knoxes influence, sitting at Com- 
munion was favoured by many j and in Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book, while kneeling was retained, 
the existing rubric was inserted at Knox’s insti- 

r fcion (J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments^ vi. 610; 

Lorimer, John Knot& and the Church of Mng- 
landy London, 1876, pp, 99-107), declaring that 
by kneeling no adoration is intended either of the 
sacramental elements or of Christ’s * natural flesh 
and blood,* At Edward’s death Knox not only 
took no part in the plot to enthrone Lady Jane 
Grey, but, as K^al Chaplain, prayed publicly for 
'our Sovereign Lady Queen Maty,’ and besought 
(]lod to ‘repress the pride of them that would 
rebel/ When the Queen’s policy of persecution, 
however, became assured, Knox crossed over to 
Dieppe early in 1664, ‘My prayer,’ he writes, 
'i» that I may be restolrit to the battell again’ 
(Lain& iii 154 f,). 

4. Leader and pastor ol Protestant exiles on 
the Continent (1654-69). — Knox’s exile was no 
period of inactivity. He not only accomplished 
much Itemry work,^ and kept himself in constant 
touch, through correspondence, with reforming 
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friends in Scotland and England, but he also 
ministered to congregations of fello>v-exiles. In 
Frankfort he became pastor, in March 1554, to 
an English community of Puritan tendency, using 
a Bervice-book of his own based on Calvin’s Liturgy. 
The subsequent arrival, however, of other exiles, 
who desired the use of Edward VI. ’a Second Prayer 
Book, led to conflicts which issued in Knox’s with- 
drawal and in his settlement, early in 1556, at 
Geneva, as one of two pastors chosen by the 
British exiles there. Knox’s Genevan ministry 
continued until Jan. 1559, with two breaks — viz. 
a nine months’ visit to Scotland in 1655-56, and a 
ten weeks’ sojourn, in the winter of 1557-58, at 
Dieppe, where he organized a French Protestant 
community of 800 members. His stay at Geneva 
was the most peaceful and perhaps the happiest 
period of his ministry. * The Church of Geneva,’ 
lie writes in 1556, ‘ is the most perfect school of 
life since the days of the Apostles.’ Fellowship 
with Calvin was a joy and a strength, an educa- 
tion and an incentive. To Geneva, in Sept. 1556, 
he brought Ms wife, Marlory Bowes, whom Calvin 
describes as ‘ suavissima ^ ; her mother had been a 
devoted member of Knox’s Berwick flock. Mrs, 
Knox died in Dec. 1560, In Geneva were born 
his sons Nathanael and Eleazar, who entered 
Cambridge University after their father’s death; 
the latter became vicar of Clacton Magna in 1687. 
Among notable members of Knox’s Geneva con- 
gregation were Miles Coverdale, 'William Whit- 
tingham, and two future prelates, Bentham and 
Pilkington (afterwards bishops respectively of 
Lichfield and Durham). 

5. First return to Scotland.— The anxiety of the 
Begent Mary of Guise to secure the marriage of 
her daughter, Mary Stuart, to the Dauphin of 
France led her to court the favour of Scottish 
Protestant nobles, and to adopt a tolerant re- 
ligious policy which encouraged Knox to visit 
Scotland in Sept. 1655. In districts where influ- 
ential laymen gave him support, particularly West 
Lothian and Midlothian, Forfarshire, Ayrshire, 
and Strathclyde, he propagated Beformed doc- 
trine and persuaded Protestant leaders to abstain 
from Mass and to celebrate Holy Communion with 
a Beformed ritual. Scottish Protestants thus ae- 
q^uired courage and consolidation. Knox even 
made a bold attempt to win the Kegent by a con- 
ciliatory letter in wnich he praises her ‘moderation 
and clemency/ In vain ; she treated his elaborate 
address as a ‘ pasquil/ The Bishops cited him to 
trial for heresy at Edinburgh in May 1656, and 
Knox arrived to meet his accusers ; but they re- 
ceived no support from the Begent, and departed 
from the charge on the ground of some alleged 
informality. On the very day appointed for his 
trial Knox preached to a larger congregation than 
ever before had listened to him. An appeal, how- 
ever, in midsummer, from his Geneva flock, and 
the conviction that the Beform cause, strengthened 
by his visit, might now be better served by his 
withdrawal for a time to prevent the resumption 
of persecution, led to his return to Geneva. 

0. Final return to Scotland and accomplishment 
of the Reformation (1569-60). — In Dec. 1667 there 
was drawn up at Edinburgh, largely through the 
absent Beformeris stimulating influence the first 
Scottish ‘ Covenant,’ an organized Protestant 
league for defence against religious despotism 
and for the advancement of tlie Beform cause. 
Tins movement, along with Mary Stuart’s mar- 
riage to the Dauphin m 1558, and the consequent 
removal of the Begent’s motive for toleration, led 
to renewed persecution ; and the Scottish Be- 
formers, realizing their need of Knox, invited him 
to return. He arrived at an opportune moment^ 
on &id May 1569. Four notable preachers— 
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Harlaw, Willock, Christison, and Methven— had 
been cited to Stirling on 10th May to answer the 
charge of unauthorized and heretical ministrations, 
in r^ellious defiance of the Privy CounciFs pro- 
hibition. For non-appearance they were declared 
to be outlaws, and the raising of an army of 8000 
(partly French) by the Regent provoked the gather- 
ing of a Protestant host. A trifting incident pre- 
cipitated the conflict. On 1 1th May Knox preached 
in St. John’s Church, Perth, against the ‘idolatry’ 
of tiie Mass. While the congregation were dis- 
persing, a priest began the celebration of what 
Knox had been denouncing. A lad protested loudly, 
was struck by the irritated celebrant, and retali- 
ated by throwing a stone which broke an image. 
It was as if a limited match had been applied to a 
heap of combustibles. Wide-spread ‘purging’ of 
churches and demolition of monasteries ensued. 
After temporary truces and fruitless attempts at 
commomise, the Re^nt, supported by France, and 
the Keformers, by England, carried on civil war 
which terminated only with the Regent’s death 
in June 1660. Knox took a leading part in the 
conflict as preacher and counsellor. A significant 
sermon at St. Andrews on the ‘ Cleansing of the 
Temple’; another in St. Giles vindicating the 
Reformers’ aim as being not any alteration of 
authority, but the reformation of religion and 
suppression of idolatry; an extensive itinerancy 
for the enlightenment of the people and the estab- 
lishment of a Reformed ministry in chief centres ; 
an important share in the negotiations which issued 
in the alliance between the Scottish Reformers and 
the English Government ; a signal service at Stirling 
after a defeat ly the French army, when the de- 
pressed spirits or the Reformers were ‘wondrously 
re-erected’ by Knox’s inspiring assurance that 
their cause must and shall prevail because *it is 
the eternal truth of the eternal God* — these are 
some of the Reformer’s contributions to the Reform 
movement during that critical time (Laing, i. 348, 
365, 471, vi. 30, 56, 78). The Regent’s dying 
counsel to both sides was to procure the with- 
drawal of both the English and the French armies. 
This was eftected ; and the settlement of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs was left to the Estates of the 
realm. The issue was the establishment of Pro- 
testantism as the national religion by the Conven- 
tion (a virtual parliament) of Aug. 1660, so far at 
least as this was constitutionally possible in the 
absence of monarch and regent. 

To Knox and five colleagues was entrusted the 
composition of a Confession of Faith ; the outcome 
was the ‘Scots Confession,’ which held the field 
until it was superseded by that of Westminster. 
Inferior in logical precision to its successor, the 
older Confession is superior in theological breadth 
and spiritual warmth (see art. CoNFissiOHS, vol. 
iii. p. 872). Knox and his associates drew up a 
Church polity embodied in the First Book of 
discipline. It recognizes five classes of office- 
bearers — superintendent, minister, elder, deacon, 
and reader. The first office was apparently a 
tentative arrangement, whose continuance or dis- 
continuance might depend on its effectiveness or 
otherwise ; gradually it disappeared ; the readers 
were a temporary institution until sufficient minis- 
ters became available. The Church courts were 
the Kirk Session, Synod, and General Assembly ; 
the Presbytery was developed after Knox’s deatn. 
Worship was regulated by his Book of Common 
Order. A school as well as a church was to be 
established in every parish, and a ‘college’ in 
every ‘notable town,’ at which preparation was 
to be provided for the University. The Book of 
JDisdptine anticipated modem legislation by advo- 
cathig compulsory education. The patrimony of 
the Church, which, prior to the Reformadiion, 
VOL. vri.—dS 


included nearly half the property of the realm, 
WM to be expended on the maintenance of the 
ministry, the education of the young, and the 
relief of the poor; hut unfortunately, notwitli- 
standing Knox’s indignant protest, tne Scottish 
landowners ‘ greadelie gripped to the possessionis 
of the Kirk’ (Laing, li, 128), which had to be 
content with a sixth of her ancient patrimony. 

y. Knox and Queen Mary.— The young Queen’s 
return in 1661 and the permission of the otherwise 
interdicted Mass in the private chapel at Holy- 
rood filled Knox with anxiety. He declared from 
the pulpit that ‘ one Messe was more fearful to him 
then gif ten thousand armed enemyes war ... in 
the Realine’ (ib. 276). His first interview with 
Mary deepened his solicitude. The chief subject 
of conversation was the right of subjects to resist 
their princes, particularly in the religious sphere. 

‘ God commandis subjectis to obey thair Princes,’ 
said Mary ; ‘ think ye that subjectis having power 
may resist thair Princes ? ’ Knox, long before, had 
learned from John Major the principle of con- 
stitutional monarchy, and he replied : ‘ Yf Princes 
exceed thair boundis, and do against that whairfoir 
they should be obeyed, . . . the! may be resisted.’ 

‘ 1 perceave that my subjectis shall obey you, and 
not me,’ said the Queen. * My travell,’ responded 
Knox, ‘is, that boyth princes and subjectis obey 
God.’ He closed the interview with the loyal 
prayer that Mary might be * as blessed within the 
Coraraoun-w^ealth of Scotland as ever Hebora was in 
the Commoun-wealth of Israeli ’ ; but he stated to 
friends his conviction, ‘ yf thair be not in hir a proud 
mynd, a crafty witt, and ane indurat hearte against 
God and his treuth, my judgment faileth me ’ {ib. 
277-286). This first encounter fairly exemplifies 
their relations. Knox in hia bearing towards the 
Queen united on the whole the courtesy of a gentle- 
man with the firm and sometimes stem maintenance 
of his right as a ‘profitable member within the 
commonwealth* publicly to criticize his sovereipi’s 
doings, especially in religious concerns. At their 
last recorded meeting, in Dec. 1663, when Knox 
appeared before the Queen and her Council to 
answer the charge of ‘ convoking the lieges ’ with- 
out her authority, he uttered the memorable mani- 
festo : * I am in the place quhair I am demandit of 
conscience to speik the treuth ; and thairfoir I speik. 
The treuth I speik impung it q^uhoso list’ (ib. 408). 

8. Knox and the Protestant statesmen.— Amid 
general agreement between Knox and lay Re- 
formers on the vital (Question of dethroning the 
Roman Catholic and establishing a Protestant 
Church, there was serious disagreement as to 
important details. The difference consisted chiefly 
in the familiar divergence between principle and 
expediency. While Knox was a^inst the tolera- 
tion of the Mass even in the Queens private chapel, 
Moray and Maitland thought this a cheap price 
to pay for Mary’s actj^niescence in Protestant 
supremacy. Knox emphasized the neceeaty of 
free Assemblies j ‘Take from us the freedom of 
Assemblies, and you take from us the Evangel* 
The Protestant statesmen, especially Maitland, 
saw in the freedom of convocation and enactment 
a perilous impernm in imperio. Knox demanded 
the legalizing of the Book of Discipline by rwal 
and parliamentary endorsement ; the lay leaders 
of the Reformation resisted the claim ahke a« an 
occasion of rupture between Church and land- 
owners and as a dangerous aggrandizement of 
ecclesiastical wealth and power. There was never 
much love to lose between Knox and Maitland, 
but the temporary estrangement between Knox and 
Moray (1663-fi6), Hie immediate occasion of which 
was Hie latter’s unwillingness to press the Queen 
formally to recognize the Reformed as the H ational 
Church, caused a painful breach between two men 
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who had regarded each other with esteem and 
affection. The breach was closed about the time 
o£ the Queen’s marriage to Darnley, when the 
statesman (who opposed it) became an exile, and 
the Eeformer the leader of a depressed Church. 
Common misfortune helped to heal discord. 

When Mary’s mad marriage with her husband’s 
murderer alienated the national sentiment and led 
to her enforced abdication, Knox and the Regent 
Moray co-operated loyally in securing the full 
establishment of Protestantism, a guarantee 
against the accession of any non-reformed sove- 
reign, and more adeouate maintenance of a 
I’rotestant ministry. To Knox Moray’s tragic 
death was not only a great public calamity, but a 
heavy personal bereavement ; and his funeral 
sermon, from^ the significant text, ‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,’ moved a vast 
congregation to tears (Calderwood, Hist ii. 526). 

9. Last years and death, — The eventide of 
Knox’s life was clouded with trouble. Moray’s 
removal strengthened the party which favoured 
Mary’s restoration ; and some influential men now 
seceded to it, including Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of Grange. On the other hand, the Regents 
party, to which Knox loyally adhered, strained 
the fidelity of the Reformer and others by ‘merci- 
less devouring’ of the Church’s patrimony and 
oppressive interference with her liberty, when 
to these troubles was added in 1670 a stroke of 
apoplexy, Knox was persuaded to leave Edinburgh 
for the quieter environment of St. Andrews, where 
he remained for half a year, ‘He describes himself 
as there * lying half-dead,’ but he did not cease 
from preaching. 

Ho had fco be ‘Ifffced to the pulpit/ writes James Melville, 
an eyo'vvitnesa p. 75), ‘where he behoved to lean at 

ijia first entry ; but ere he had done, he was like to ding that 
pulpit in blade and flee out of it.' 


in the grave, Morton uttered his disinterested wit- 
ness; ‘Here lyeth a man who in his life never 
feared the face of man’ {J. Melville, Memoirs j 
p. 60). This panegyric indicates what in Knox’s 
character most impressed his contemporaries. But 
beneath this fearlessness towards men was his 
steadfast faith in God, and in his own call to he 
God’s servant. Knox was intolerant towards 
Romanists as well as Romanism; but we must 
remember the great difference between the Roman 
Church of Scotland in the 16th cent, and in the 
20th, He was a stern man when conscience de- 
manded severity ; but there was in him a vein of 
tenderness and sympatlw of which life-long conflict 
did not deprive him. We catch a glimpse of this 
side of his character in the almost intolerable pain 
which (as he told the Queen) he felt when con- 
strained to punish his children ; in the yearnings 
of a wounded yet affectionate spirit which are 
revealed in his letter to Moray at the time of their 
quarrel ; and in the solicitude which he manifested 
on his deathbed for the salvation of Kirkcaldy, his 
antagonist but former friend. Knox’s unreserved 
self-dedication — at once patriotic and devout — to 
the Scottish Reformation contrasts well with the 
defective patriotism and ignoble self-seeking of 
some of his fellow-labourers, who reaped spoil from 
the Church’s heritage. His incessant and devoted 
labours after his final return to Scotland, notwith- 
standing ‘a weak and fragile body,’ his courageous 
maintenance of divine truth, by voice and pen, 
before high and low, and his heroic faith through 
which the faith of others was sustained, in the 
eventual triumph of Protestantism, justify the 
historian Fronde’s judgment that ‘no grander 
figure can be found, in the entire history of the 
Reformation in this island, than that of Knox’ 
{History of HnffUndf London, 1856-70, x. 455). 


Durinjg his residence in St, Andrews took place 
that introduction of a modified episcopate into 
the Reformed Scottish Church which became the 
fruitful source of discord, despotism, and rebellion. 
Knox did not protest against episcopacy in itself ; 
but he warned the Church of the abuses to which 
it might lead, and suggested safeguards against 
the appointment of unqualified persons and the 
simoniacal alienation of ecclesiastical property to 
secular use. In autumn he returned to Edinburgh 
— to die; hut two notable functions he lived to 
discharge : his sermon after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when he denounced ‘that mur- 
derer the king of France’ in the white heat of 
righteous indignation, and his last pulpit service on 
9th November, when James Lawson was inducted 
as his successor, and when Knox with ‘ weak voice’ 
but fervent heart ‘prayed that any gift which he 
had possessed’ mteht be bestowed on his successor 
‘loop fold’ (B. Bannafcyne, MemoriaUs. p, 281). 
A *1^ good night* to the elders and deacons of 
Sfc. Giles ; a solemn and affectionate Godspeed to 
Ms colleamie ; farewell interviews and messages, 
in particular a nieeHng with Morton whom he 
^pported but did not love, and an assurance of 
divine mercy to Kirkcaldy whom he loved hut 
opposed ; a dying prayer for ‘the troubled Kirk’ ; 
a dymg vision of the ‘ Delectable Land’ ; and a last 
request to his devoted young wife^ to read the 15th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, ‘where,’ he said, *I 
tot cast anchor’— these are some of the chief 
inoidente of the Reformer’s latest hours {ib, p, 
2^f.). He was buried in what was then the 
churchyard of St. Giles, at or near the spot after- 
Nvards indicated by his initials between tne church 
and Parliament House. As the remains were laid 
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KODAS.-See Mu^pls. 

KOL, KOLARIAN.— ‘ Kol ’ and ‘ Kolariau ’ are 
terms applied to a race and a group of languages 
spoken by people found on the Vindhyan-Kaimur 
hill range, which flanks the Ganges valley to the 
South in N. India. The origin of these names 
presents many difficult questions. Skr. Tcola means 
‘a hog,’ and, according to some authorities, the 
tribal designation is a term of contempt applied by 
the early Hindus to the dark-skinned aborigines. 
According to Jellinghaus {ZE iii. [1871] 326), the 
word means ‘pig-killer’ ; hut it is more probably, 
like Orfion (2;^.), a variant of horo, the Munda term 
for ‘man’ (H, H. Risley, TG, Calcutta, '1891, il 
101 ; E. T. Dalton, DeacHpt. Ethnology of Benaal, 
do. 1872, p. 178). The tenn Kola hs4 in the 
Sarivw/nSa and other PurSnas (J. Muir, Orig. 
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SJcr, Texts, ii.s [1874] 422 ; H. H. Wilson, Vishnu 
Purdha, London, 1864-77, iii. 293) is supposed to be 
applied to the Karnata or Kanarese people j but it 
seems more probable that it refers to the tribe 
(B. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages'^, Lonaon, 1875, Introd. p. 18). The 
origin of the term Kolarian is more remarkable. 

F. Wilford tried to show (Asiatic Besearches, ix. 
[1809] 92) that * Colar* was the oldest name of India, 
this hypothesis bein^ based on a passage in pseudo* 
Plutarch (de Fluviu, iv. 1) which speaks of a 
nyn^h Kalauxia in connexion with the origin of 
the Ganges, The use of the term Kolarian to de- 
signate this people and their language is due to 

G. Campbell (JASBe xxxv. pt. in [1866], supple- 
ment, p, 27 f.), and was adopted by Dalton and 
other ethnolo^sts, but was repudiated by Bisley 
on anthropometric grounds ; 

* Another theory of the origin of the Dravldiana was adopted 
by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non-Aryan races of 
India mven by him in The Indim JEmpire. According to this 
view there are two hranches of the Dravidians— the Kolarians, 
speaking dialects allied to HundSri, and the Dravidians proper, 
whose languages belong to the Tamil family. The former 
entered India from the Horth-Easfc and occupied the northern 
portion of the Vindhya table-land. There they were con- 
quered and spilt into fragments hy the main body of Dravidians 
who found tneir way into the Punjab through the North- 
western passes and pressed forward towards the South of 
India. The basis of this theory is obscure. Its account of the 
Dravidians seems to rest upon a supposed affinity between the 
BrShui dialect of Baluchistan and the languages of Southern 


5 among the people of Ohota Nagpur, 
first nJaoe the distinction between Kolarians and D 
purely linguistic, and does not correspond to any differences of 
physical tjpe. Secondly, It Is extremely improbable that a 
large body of very black and conspicuously long-headed types 
should have come from the one region of the earth which is 
peopled exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow com- 
plexions. With this we may dismiss the theory which assigns 
a trans-Himalayan origin to the Dravidians* (Cevmts R^ort of 
I-ndia, 1001, i 608, The People of 7 " * ‘ ' 

46 y. 

The question has assumed another form as the 
result of linguistic researches. The original sub- 


stratum of the type of languages now known as 
M6n-Khmer is found to have 

* covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Lan^ages 
with this common substratum are now spoken, not only In the 
modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Annara, but also over the whole of Central India as far west 
as the Berars. It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, 
and yet, even at the present day, the coincidences between 
the language of the Korkus [see KoaKnsj of the latter 
District and the Annamese of Cochin China are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language who turn# his attention 
to them * (D. A. Grierson, Lingumic Survey vf Xrvdia, li. [Cal- 
cutta, 1904] p. 2, iv. (1906] ‘Mupd& Dravidian Languages,* 
p. 2ff.), 


Further, many ethnolo^sts are not prepared to 
admit Bisley’s doctrine of the uniformity of the 
brachycephalio type in trans-Himalaya (JBAI 
xlii. [1912] 450 iff.) j and the origin of the MupdS- 
speakxng races is now attributed to the arrival of 
the first of three great invasions of Further India 
from the eastern uplands of Central Asia. It is 
improbable that the wide distribution in N, India 
of languages of the M5n-Khm5r type could have 
occurred in any other way than by an emtoation 
of these people from Further India. The identity 
of physical type between the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians may be the result of contact raetomor- 
phoais and the control of a common environment. 
The latest authority, A. Baines (Ethnography 
{^GIAP ii. 6], Strassburg, 1912, p. 3), thus sums 
up the question : 

^ The other race, to which the title of Kdl or MuudS- ts gene- 
rally attached, is not known south of the forest Belt, in whlob 
it ia at the present time concentrated under ita dlstlnofelve 
tribal appellambns. Formerly, however, it was spread over the 
whole of the great plains of Upper India, and, according to 
recent philoioglc*! discoveriM, it is akin, at least in language, 
to oommuniMea now afettled on the boidera of Asaatn, and far 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal. Some investigators, indeed, 
spread its former habitat over a still wider area In the east 
and north-east of India, however, its identity has been ob- 


scured, if not obliterated, by the successive immigrations of 
people of Mongoloidic race from eastern Tibet and the head 
waters of the great Chinese rivers, whose main streams of 
migration have sought the sea by the valleys of the Ir&wadi, 
Salwin, and Mekhong. In the Qangelic plain the type is trace- 
able throughout the population, slightly, indeed, along the 
Jamna, but more distinctly as the cast is approached, and 
almost everywhere more i prevalent as the social position is 
lower. This graduation is due to miscegenation between the 
K61, who, as far as ethnography is concerned, maybe considered 
the autochthonous inhabitants of these tracts, and a taller and 
fairer race, which entered India by the passes of the north-west 
or the plains of Baluchistan.* 

See also artt, MuNPXs and OrXons, 

Litkraturb.— I n addition to the authorities quoted in the 
article, seeG. Oppert, OriginallnhaUtants of Bharatavania or 
India, Westminster, 1893, p. I2lff. ; W. Crooke, TO, do. 1896, 
iii. 294 ff. On the Mdn-Khra6r question, W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden, Papnn Races of trie Malay Peninsula, London, 
1906, li. 439 ff. ; Ceneue Reports, 1911, Assam, i. 96, Burma, i. 
207f.,2eiff. W. Ckooke. 

KORAN. —See Qur’Xn. 

KOREA. — The Korean Peninsula, very moun- 
tainous and well watered, projects from the con- 
tinent towards Japan. On the north it adjoins 
the wooded mountains of Manchuria, and the 
plain of Lyao, which has always been a cause of 
contention to the Chinese, tne hunters of the 
north-east, the shepherds of the north-west (the 
Manchus), and the Mongols (or their predecessors) ; 
on the south-west side it stretches well into the 
vicinity of Shantung and Central China; the 
southern extremity comes close to Tsushima ; but 
the north-eastern coast, on the Sea of Japan, is 
somewhat inhospitable. 

1. History* — ^The history of Korea may be ex- 
tracted from the above remarks: its neighbours, 
when more advanced or stronger, have prevailed 
over it by virtue of their civilization, and have 
often brought it into subjection by force of arms ; 
at some rare intervals it has lived its own life. 
Its unity was brought about with difficulty. Its 
entrance into history was about the time when it 
was invaded first hy Chinese and then by Japanese, 
while the natives settled down as ind^endent 
kingdoms, Kokurye in the north-west, Paikehei 
in tne south-west, Silla in the south-east, Karak 
between the two latter — to say nothing of the 
tribes of the Yei on the Sea of Japan, and the 
kingdom of Puye situated in the country which 
is now Manchuria, At last, through the assist- 
ance of China, a union was accomplished in the 
interest of BiU& (668) and in opposition to Japan. 
To that southern kingdom succeeded the kingdom 
of Korye (918), and then that of Chosen (1392) % 
the latter was absorbed by Japan in the year 1910. 

2 , Nature-worship.’—Numerous facts indicate 
that earlier than the Korye dynasty there was a 
nature-religion whose traces are still visible to-day. 
Sacrifices to heaven were offered by the kings or 
the people in Sills, Paikehei, Kokurye, and Puye, 
and among the Yei. Under the dynasty of Korye 
the worship of heaven was celebrated by the king, 
although he was a vassal of the Bmperor; the 
rites had probably become Chinese, and the place 
of the ceremony was, as in China, a round knolL 
The first sovereigns of the Chosen dynasty kept 
up these old rites. As early as the re!^ or Thai- 
ohong, in 1410, 1411, and 1414, debate nad arisen 
regarding the right of the king of Korea to cele- 
brate a sacrifice which the Chinese rituals reserved 
for the Emperor* Suppressed, then re-established, 
the sacrifice to heaven does not reappear after 
1457 until 1897, when Korea was independent and 
known as the Empire of Tai-han. 

Worship of the sun, moon, and stars existed in 
8015 and m Kokurye, and is found ^in dndng 
the Korye dynasty. In the last-mentioned period^ 
and also in that of Chosen, mention is made m 
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altars dedicated to the stars ; at these altars offer- 
ings and prayers were burned. In the niiddle of 
the 15th cent, these ceremonies, Taoist in char- 
acter, were suppressed ; like the sacrifices to heaven, 
they did not conform to the strict orthodoxy of 
Confucianism. 

In the kingdom of Silla, at a period when the 
Chinese civilization had already penetrated, the 
sacrifices in connexion with agriculture kept their 
national character? they took place three times 
a year— in spring, summer, and autumn. 

One of the most important points in the ancient 
religion was the worship of mountains, rivers, and 
seas. The huh m keui gives a list of the holy 
places of the kingdom of Sillfi, classified into three 
groups, according to their importance. Under the 
aynasty of Chosen, sacrifices were regularly offered, 
sometimes at the places consecrated by tradition, 
sometimes at a mountain- or river-altar {after 
1405 the altars had official guardians). The 
regulations of 1866 include ritual rules along with 
a kind of sacred geography. In spite of the 
intolerance of the Confucianists, who have gradu- 
allj effaced so many traces of the ancient beliefs, 
this worship has survived. It is very deep-rooted 
among the people ; there is hardly a sacred moun- 
tain where some sanctuary is not to be found, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the place or to a Buddha as 
its substitute. At every important or difficult 
pass there is a sacred tree, at the foot of which 
each passer-by lays a pebble ; some travellers tear 
strips from their garments and tie them to the 
branches ? the devout present rice. Similar offer- 
ings are made at the fords and at the eddies of 
the rivers. The ^eat trees, the miryeh (mgantic 
statues, perhaps Buddhist in origin, which occur 
in fairly large numbers), and the posts painted red, 
with the tops roughly representing a human head, 
are the objects of a similar devotion. 

A last mark of the ancient religion has reference 
to ritual purity. At the beginning of each year 
there were general sacrifices of propitiation and 
purification; these were offered also in time of war j 
and at such times all rejoicings were forbidden. 
Practices analogous to that great annual purifica- 
tion may be found in the feudal China of the 
Chen and in ancient Japan. In the modem 
Chinese worship, fasting and the washing of 
hands which precedes every sacrifice have not so 
general a significance. The use of purifications 
and of public prayers on the occasion of calami- 
ties, fires, and invasions is often noted even during 
the period of Korye, under names which recall the 
Japanese Okcharahi. The people observed a cus- 
tom of the same nature; each year, on the 15th 
day of the 6th moon, they went to wash their hair 
at the river in order to remove all misfortunes; 
then they gathered together to drink and make 
merry. 

3 , Ancestor^worship.—- The S^m huh m hmi 
assi^ a remote origin to the worship of the 
royal ancestors of Sills,. 

Ujnder the king Kllin-hai, the second reign, the Srd year 
(A.B, 6) in spring, they set up lor the first time the temple of 
Si-^o Hyeklcesri ; at the four seasons they offered sacrifices 
to him. His own younger sister, Zro, presided at the sacri- 
fices. King Ohi-cheung (SOO-614). 22nd reign, at W&i-eul, hlrfch- 

K e of Si-cho, founded a temple in order to offer sacrifice to 
CJoming to the S6th reign, king Hyei-kong (7^780) for 
the flreb time determined the five temples: he chose Idng 
^chu (2fi2-2S4) as the first ancestor of the Bum family; kings 
ThM-ohong (864-001) and Mun-mu (661-881), who had pacified 
I^Jkchei and Kokurye, and had great merits, were each of them 
anc^tors vfijose (worship] the successive generations fmight] 
nob abol^ : with these were grouped his two nearest temples, 
that made five temples.' 

The place of a woman in the ceremonies makea 
us tluiik of the Imperial Japanese priestesses of 
Im and Kanio ; and, as in Japan, &e guardians 
or the royal tombs seem to have formed a heredi- 
tary class of the population in Silla and in ICokurye. 


The worship of dead kings in Kokurye is thus 
attested : 

‘The Srd year of king Tki-mu-ain (A.n. 20), the temple of the 
first ancestor, king Tong-myeng (87-19 B.O.), was built' The 
Chinese historians confirm the existence of this worship: 
‘They have two temples for the spirits; one is called the 
spirit of Puye, represented by a carved wooden image of a 
woman : the other is called the spirit of Ko*teung (or, rather, 
the spirit which rose to the heighti^ ; they say he is Sl-cho, son 
of the spirit of Puye, For each temple they have established 
officials, and send men to guard them. These would ho the 
daughter of the god of the nver and Ohumong.' 

The last phrase, added by the author of the Sdm 
huh sa heuii indicates very precisely that Kokurye 
adored their first king and his mother; the legend 
of these two personages, recorded in the Sam huh 
sa hmi and in the inscription of 414 of Kokurye, 
testifies that Si-cho (Chumong, the king Tong- 
myeng) and his mother were born in Puye ; Si-cho 
did not die a natural death, but disappeared, rising 
up to heaven, whence the name Ko-teung. 

The worship of the founder of the dynasty is 
likewise observed in Paikchei and in Karak. 

Since the 10th cent., at least, the worship of 
the royal ancestors has been Chinese as regards 
formulee and rites; and since the ;year 988 the 
Korean rituals have been directly inspired by 
Chinese rituals. The formalities of ancestor- 
worship have been extended, in accordance with 
Chinese principles, to the worship of all spirits. 
Generally a wooden tablet is inscribed witn the 
name of the spirit ; the tablet represents him or 
acts as a support for him ; for the ceremony it is 
set up on a throne. The name of the sacrifice 
varies : chei and sa are applied to the worship of 
the spirits of nature, the first terra referring to 
the earthly, and the second to the heavenly, 
spirits; hyang is reserved for the manes; hmi 
is a requisition or a proclamation made to the 
spirits ; in the worship of Confucius the expres- 
sions hyang and sth tyen are found. Some of the 
sacrifices are offered at a fixed time— e.^., at new 
moon and full moon, at each season, or in spring 
and in autumn, according to the diversity of 
spirits; others take place when special events 
call for them. The king is sacrificer by right, 
and officiates in person ox by his representatives. 
The principal sacrificer is assisted by various 
acolytes, masters of ceremonies, invocators, and 
others ; these are merely assistants, not priests. 
There is no specially constituted priesthood. 

The essential elements of the sacrifice are the 
offering of iucense, cloth, wine, and different kinds 
of food, and the reading of a prayer ; at the great 
sacrifices, musicians chant hymns and dancers per- 
form evolutions at different points in the ceremony. 
A consecrated cup is handed to the principal sacri- 
ficer, who empties it; a part of the consecrated 
food is then handed to him, which he receives, 
and, after the ceremony, consumes. The rest of 
the offering, along with the text of the prayer, is 
interred in a trench dug for the purpose. The 
text of the prayer, and the quantity and nature of 
the offering, vary according to circumstances. 

The offerini^ placed before each tablet for the sacrifice of 
the proclamation to the gods of the harvests were : two bamboo 
baskets, covered (dried stag-flesh, cbestwits); two wooden 
bowls, covered (aaJted stag-flesh, pickled vegetables); two 
copper plates, rectangular, covered (rice, sorghum); two 
wooden plates, round, covered (two kinds of millet) ; a wooden 
tray (pork fat); a bamboo basket, covered (cloth); two wax 
tapers^ one perfume-burner, one cup for libations ; two bowls 
of plam wood (pure water, sweet wine) ; and two pitchew of 
carved wood (pure water, clarified wine). 

Of the places where the official worship is cele- 
brated, some— wt 2 /o, tysn^ are covered buildings, 

separated by courts, and contained within an en- 
closing wall; and these buildings, more or less 
extensive and sumptuous, are consecrated to the 
worship of the manes. The others, taUf are altars 
in the open air, formed of a levelled surface which 
is raised above the surrounding ground and is 
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reached by steps ; these are encompassed by one 
or two enclosing wails, square or rectangular in 
form, often rather low, and built of stone,* the 
altar and the walls are orientated* In the middle 
of each of the walls is an opening which serves as 
a passage ; it is adorned with the Korean wooden 
gate, called hong sal mun. The altars are em- 
plojred for the most part for the worship of the 
spirits of nature. Several other temples, called 
kuna or myo, are dedicated to different members 
of the royal family, heirs to the throne, wives of 
the second rank, and so on. At death-anniversaries 
and at several feasts, worship is celebrated at the 
tombs of the kings and other members of the royal 
family. The tombs of the kings and queens, sdn 
reung^ 47 or 48 in number, are situated mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Se-ul; the tombs of the 
second and third class, uen and mo, number more 
than 10. There are also temples consecrated to 
Confucius and to various celebrated men and bene- 
factors of the country. 

Principal temples and altars, — Ckmg myo, at Se-ul, temple 
of the royal ancestors of Chosen ; Teng-heui tyen, at Se-ul, 
where the portraits of several kings are honoured ; Kyeng-tm 
Jtung, at Se-ul, built in 1764 for the manes of the crown-prince 
Ohang-hen (Sa-to) ; Bdm-heung pon kung, at Hani-heung, an 
ancient habitation of Thai-cho, who founded the On^osen 
dynasty; Sungdn tyen^ at Phyeng-y5,ng, in honour of the 
legendary Keui-cha, founder <a.d. 1122) of the second kingdom 
of Chosen ; Sung4ek tyen, at Kyeng-chu, dedicated to the first 
king of Silla ; Mun-sm o&ng myo, temple of Confucius at Se-ul ; 
Koan odng myo^ at Se-ul, temples of the god of war who 
fought with the Korean army against the Japanese in 1692 and 
1697 ; Sen-mu sa, at Se-ul, m honour of two Chinese generals 
who fought for Korea in that war ; MU’ryelsa, at Phyeng-y&ng, 
dedicated to several Chinese mandarins who took part in the 
war against the Japanese (1592-98); Chhung-min sa, at Sun- 
thyen. where Ri Sun-sin is honoured, the great Korean admiral 
who 80 often conquered the Jimanese ; I'di-po tan, at Se-ul, an 
altar dedicated to three Ming Emperora — ^Thai-tsu, Shen-tsung, 
who rescued Korea in 1692-98, and Yi-taung, the last of the 
dynasty ; and Sd-ehik tdn, at Se-ul, altar of the gods of the 
harvests. 

In theory ancestor- worship exists in every family, 
Just as in the royal family ; the eldest son inheritB 
the sacrifices and presents offerings to his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather, as well as 
to their wives, i.e. to one, two, or three generations 
of ancestors in the male line; the more remote 
ancestors have neither tablets nor special offerings. 
The ceremonies take place at the same periods and 
in connexion with the same events as those of the 
worship of the royal ancestors, and may be per- 
formed in the principal room of the house, in a 
room or chapel set apart for this purpose, or near 
the tombs. 

For the sacrifice presented by a man of the people (♦*.«. not 
on official) to his father and mother, the offerings are by right 
the following ; a bowl of vegetables, a plate of fruits, a bowl of 
dried meat and of salted meat, a bowl of roasted liver, two 
bowls of cooked rice, two bowls of broth, a spoon and chop- 
Btioks for two persons, and six cups (of wine). 

In practice the aristocracy of the rgdng^^dn and 
the demi-aristocracy of the chung4n seem to be 
the only people who celebrate this private worship. 
It is regulated by the ritual of Uhu Hi and by 
many Korean commentaries, but it is not men- 
tioned, even in a native form, earlier than 1015. 

There are many buildings, more or less important, 
bearing the name of sa, se-um, or myo, which 
belong neither to the official nor to the domestic 
worsmp. They are dedicated to celebrated men, 
Korean or Chinese, philosophers, officials, and 
soldiers, distinguished By their loyalty, their virtues, 
and the loftiness of their teaching. The little 
■work entitled Cho tu roh mentions no fewer than 
383 outside of Se-ul-4.e., on an average, more than 
one for each district. In some of the chapels not 
more than one personage is adored, in others half 
a dozen or more ; some men receive sscrifioes only 
in one locality, while the names of others are 
found in all the provinces, or in several districts of 
each province. If the terms were taken in their 
exact sense, the sa and the myo would be essentially 


the places of worshm ; in the st-um, the principal 
part would be the mng tang, where the disciples 
gather together to read and comment upon the 
works of their master, and to discuss and expound 
his teaching; as a matter of fact, the three ex- 
ressions are not kept distinct. These chapels, 
uilt by the piety of descendants, disciples, and 
adorers in order to honour the memory of a respected 
master, received from their founders gifts of rice- 
plantations and slaves ; and often the king bestowed 
similar benefits on them, exempted them from 
taxation, or gave them a tablet bearing characters 
written by his hand. 

There is no doubt that the new international 
conditions of Korea will modify the religious 
customs. 

4. Buddhism. — The formalities of Buddhism in 
Korea do not differ essentially from those in China, 
whence it has penetrated into the peninsula. The 
bonze Sun-to, carrying images and sacred texts, 
was sent to Kokurye by the king of Tshin in A.D. 
372; in 384 the bonze Marananda coming from 
Tsin went to Paikcliei; fifty years later some 
bonzes from Kokurye entered Silla, which practised 
the Buddhist precepts in 528. Before long it was 
forbidden in that kingdom to kill any living thing ; 
many people became monks and gave their goods 
to the monasteries; some kings took the bonze’s 
robe; and in 561 the diraity of patriarch of the 
kingdom was created, under the Korye dynasty 
Buddhism shone with incomparable radiance ; the 
kouk sa, preceptor of the kingdom, was often 
possessed of great power, while the bonzes, fortified 
in their monasteries, and owners of numerous slaves 
and extensive domains, intrigued, plotted, and 
strove by force of arms against the ministers who 
displeased them. The dynasty of Chosen, however, 
treated the monks mainly with distrust ; the chong, 
Buddhist Orders or sects, were, by decree, reduced 
to the number of bvro (1419), and then abolished 
(1612), The monastic profession was surrounded 
by many hindrances (1469); the monasteries of 
Se-ul were destroyed, and it was forbidden to build 
others ; the bonzes were prohibited from entering 
the capital and were ranked among the lowest 
castes. These persecuting laws have been sup- 
pressed since the Japanese domination. 

5. Confucianism.-«The accession of the dynasty 
of Chosen had been, in fact, a reaction against the 
bonzes and against the Mongols. In opposition 
to that twofold tyranny, the nobles had become 
Confucian literati- In spite of the encouragement 
given by several of the first kings of Korye, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage, scarcely approved of 
in Silla, had failed to find more adherents later on, 
and in the middle of the I3th cent. An Yu com- 
plained that he saw the temple of Confucius in 
ruins and the Great School without pupils. After 
the fall of the Sung in China, many Confucian books 
were introduced, and literati came into the counfary. 
This was the beginning of a Confucian renaissance, 
of which the great names are those of Ri Saik and 
Cheng Mong-chu (second half of the 14th cent,). 
The triumph of the literati in Korea followed the 
fall of the Mongols and the accession of the Ming 
at Peking. The fi.rst kings of Chosen, in particular 
Thai-ohong (1400-1418) and Sel-chong (1418-1460}> 
organized their kingdom according to the principles 
of the School, revived the competitive examinations 
and the rules for the conferment of oMces, and 
surrounded themselves with literati, whom, how- 
ever, they knew how to keep in subjection. 3h 
the foUowiiig century, however, the Confucianists 
grouped in the official provincial schools, the 
temples, and colleges around renowned mastei^, 
communicating from town to town, and repre- 
sented at Se-nl by the literati of the temple of 
Confucius and oftw by the highest ofilcials* spoke 
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out to the eoarfc and to the kings. Two princes i 
resisted and were deposed ; the others had usually I 
to submit to a strict puritanism founded upon | 
the classics, and to take part in the persecution of ' 
all dissenters, Buddhist and others. It was the ' 
reign of Chinese rituals ; hut the literati were not 
of one mind about the interpretation of the texts. 
They split up into parties, and fought for power ; 
hence arose exiles, massacres, and violation of 
tombs ; all parties at certain times showed equal 
ferocity, especially in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
before and after the inv'asion of the Japanese and 
that of the Manchus. Among the ^eat sages of 
tiiat period mention must be made of Ki Theu-kyei, 
8eng U-kyei, and Ei Eyuhkok, who kept them- 
selves apart from the factions, and He Mok and 
Song whose partisans stained the land with 

blood. Since the 18th cent, the Confuoian philo- 
sophy has continued to he studied, and the rites 
have been practised, with milder feelings. 

6, Christianity,— Christianity was introduced 
from Peking in 1784 by some members of the 
annual embassy j the priests were at first Chinese, 
The first European missionary who made his way 
into Korea (1836) was M. Mauhant. In 1866 there 
were in Se-ul and in the provinces twelve mission- 
aries and ten thousand converts, but the massacres 
decreed in that year almost annihilated the Korean 
Church. Since 1883, in consequence of the treaties 
with the European powers, it has been possible to 
establish all the religious missions openly in the 
land. 
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Maitkioe C0trBAI^T. 
KORKUS.— See KtlRKfls. 

KORWAS.— See MxTNpAs. 

KORYBANTES.— See Kouretbs akb Kory- 
BANTES. 

KOURETES AND KORYBANTES* -- 1. 
Kouretes. — The nature and functions of the 
Kouretes are in great part deduoible from a right 
understanding of their name. We must, in all 
probability, distinguish between Koi&prrres and 
KovpTjreSi which apparently come from entirely 
different bases, 

Kotlpijj, ‘ young man, warrior’ («.p« XI xix. 198, 248), i» prob- 
ably to be connected with Horaeric Kovpo?, Koihyi, ’youth, 
maiden,* Borlo Kwpor, icwpo, which, as shown by the Arcadian 
form Kipf&i ‘ maiden,* are for *kor^vos, *hor-vdy and are to be 
connected with the base *kere*, ’ to grrow/ which appears, among 
many other words, in Lat. oreo, ’ I create * (H. Osthoflf, Etumolog. 
Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, i. 87 ; S, Boiaacq, Diet Mymot de m 
greegu^y TOdelberg* 1907«., p. 497), It means properly 
adolescent.* Kovp^«r (Orefcan oa the other hand, 

me subject of ti>e present art., may represent an original ♦gor*«- 
ites, and thus be oounected with Gr, Kovpiy * shearing, tonsure,* 
and with Kttfm (*?sr-s-y4), * I shear, esut.* The Greek lexico- 
graphers ootuus^ the two bases, and connected Kovpor, 
wijo ttovpA, as in the Mymologimm Magnum, s.e. icovpdtrwaj 
wvpot . . f hifyereu ii mt 6 ivpHy avroS -w yii/eaop ; Ktymologt' 
cam s.v. icavpiy : #c4pif koX ’leartxwr ...» 

mipofMvTi lirt. On idle other hand, both lexicons, as well as 
Eesychlus, rightly distinguish between tarSpifTes and «ovp^»». 

The Koupfres, then, may be regarded as meauing 
those who had undergone some form of tonsure, 
and this tonsure was one of, and perhaps among 
the Greeks bhe most i^ortant among, the rites 
of pube3%4nitiation. Hair among most primitive 
people is sa<ared because regarded as a source and 
vehide of life (of, art. Hair akb Nails, vok vi. 
pp. 47^77} . ^ The sprouting of the beard is a mark 
of virility atWQed, j and, as puberty both for man 


and for woman has significance only in relation to 
marriage, Greek custom enacted that a young man 
should ofier his beard and a maiden her locks 
before entering on marriage. Our earliest definite 
evidence for hair-shearing as a rite preliminary 
to marriage is in the Eippolytos of Euripides 
(1425^1). Artemis says to Hippolytos j 

ftsytoras wdAet Tpoftjvtiy^ 
iuierui • AC<5pat yap yapuiv irdpot 
/c4fias K^powral <rot. 

And Lucian {de Syr, Dea^ 60), quoting the 
custom of Troezen, says that it was the same at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

*The young men offer the flwfcfraifcg of their beards (r&y 
yevetur airdp^ovrat), and they then let down the locks of the 
maidens, which have been sacred from their birth. They then 
cut these off in the sanctuary and place them in vessels, some 
of silver, and many of gold.’ Lucian notes that the name of the 
dedicator was often inscribed, and adds : ‘ I did this myself 
when I was still a youth, and my lock of hair and my name still 
remain in the sanctuary.’ 

The Kouretes, then, we may conjecture, were 
the mythological projection of youths who had 
undergone puberty-initiation . The custom of hair- 
shearing survived in the ceremony of Kovpetarts, 
which gave its name to the third day of the 
Apatouria at Athens, on which the youths and 
maidens were enrolled on the phratry-lists, and 
the children’s hair was shorn and dedicated to 
Artemis. 

Strabo devotes most of the 10th book of his 
Geography to the discussion of the Kouretes. 
What puzzled him was that he knew of two sorts 
of Kouretes— one sort real young men living and 
giving their name to tribes living in Euboea, 
JStoha, and Acarnania ; the other sort a kind of 
magical priest, a semi-mythical person attendant 
on the gods, and akin, according to him, to other 
mythical ministrants— like Satyrs, Seilenoi, and 
Tityroi — to Korybantes, Kabeiroi, Idsean Daktyls, 
and Telchines. The confusion that seems hopeless 
to Strabo is cleared up for us by comparative 
anthropology. Two principles necessarily hidden 
from Strabo serve to unravel the timgle. First, 
we know now that social institutions tend to 
‘ project ' mythological figures. Actual men danc- 
ing in animal skins for ritual purposes beget the 
notion of mythical figures half-men, half-animal, 
e.g. Satyrs. Actual young initiates, or kouretes, 
tend to project mythological idealized Kouretes. 
The process is marked by the capital letter. The 
second principle is even more important. Tribal 
initiation ceremonies, once their purport is ob- 
scured, tend to become the mysteries of secret 
societies. Privileges once open to all at puberty 
are confined to the few willing to purchase them 
either by actual payment to already existing 
members or by submission to particular tests. 
The initiate, the koures, develops into the pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All over Greece in primitive days there were 

E resumably Kouretes, warriors who had shorn their 
air at puberty, but in Krete only do we find the 
Kouretes as a special sect of medicine-men or 
embryo priests. The chorus in the Hypsipyle of 
Euripides (frag. iii. 24) tell how Europa landed 
on holy Krete, rearer of Zeus, ^ nurse of the 
Kouretes/ and the Bacchants sing (Eur, Bach, 
119) i 

& 0oAajyMtV|aa Kov^- 
vwv ^o^ov w^Kpijras 
Atoyevtmopfs «vav\ou 

In Krete, it would seem, was not only the sacred 
birfchjplace of Zeus, but the marriage-chamber of 
the Kouretes. Here, though the Kouretes are 
half -mythologized, their primary function as mar- 
riageable initiates is still remembered, and in the 
light of this function we can understand the 
characterisUc myth in which they appear as 
attendants of the Mother (Bhea) and rearers and 
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protectors of the holy child (Zeus), as 7ratdoTp64>oL 
and <jit5XaKcs. I 

* In the Kretan discourses the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus * (Strabo, x. 468). 

Krete, then, was by common consent the birth- 
place of the Kouretes, and, wherever Kretan 
civilization spread, the specialized Kouretes are 
apt to be found. Their particular geographical 
distribution is matter of the general history of the 
spread of Kretan civilization, and does not here 
concern us. 

The great central worship of Krete was the 
worship of the Mother-goddess. In the bridal- 
chamber {SaKdjxevfio,) of Krete the young men, 
before they might win their earthly prides, were 
initiated to the Mountain-Mother, and became 
symbolically her consorts or husbands j by this 
ceremony her fertility was promoted and theirs 
safeguarded. In natural sequence these potential 
fathers became the guardians of the Mother’s 
child, re-born each year, on whose re-birth the 
fertility of nature and man alike depended. This 
marriage of the initiate with the Queen or Mother 
underlies all the Kretan and Asia Minor mysteries. 
On an Orphic gold tablet the mystic avows Aeffirolum 
dk inrb KdXirov iSvy /3acriXeftnr, and one formu- 

lary of the mysteries of Dea was M rdy vaarhv 
{jTribxjv, where the mracrrhi corresponds exactly to 
the marriage-chamber (^aXd/t€i//«t) of the Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The functions of the konres in the secondary and 
derivative sense as medicine-man, a member of a 
secret society, were not confined,^ any more than 
were those of the young tribal initiate, to that of 
marriage. It was the multiplicity of these func- 
tions tnat puzzled Strabo. He finds that the 
Kouretes are magicians, prophets, and armed 
dancers, as well as child-rearers, and always half- 
dsemonic. These manifold functions are natural 
enough if we regard the Kouretes as a blend of 
medicine-man and culture-hero. The medicine- 
man is always half-dsemonio, and often dressed up 
as a bogey; he is always a seer and a healer, 
always charged with magical power, and it is 
interesting to find that Kpimenides, the great 
magician-healer of Krete who was summoned 
to Athens to purify the city, was hailed as the 

* New Koures * (Kou/?^y, not KoOpoy, as in the printed 
edd.). He was a man of Phaistos, according to 
Plutarch (Vita Sol xii.), ‘an adept in religious 
matters dealing with the lore of orgiastic and 
initiatory rites,* and his life, with its magical 
rileep in the Bikteean cave and its di-^m-tanght 
lore, reads like the tale of the initiation, 
ravage medicine-man. 

Diodorus brings the Kouretes before us as 
culture-heroes, as the projections, half-historicali 
half-mythological, of man’s primitive energies and 
discoveries. They dwelt, he tells us, on mountains 
and in wooded places and glens where there w<^ 
natural shelter. They were distinguished their 

ingenui^ in inventing things for the common 
good. They first taught men to collect four-footed 
be^^ in flocks, to tame wild animals, the art of 
bee-keeping, how to hunt and shoot, and they 
‘tftUffht men now to live together in sooietiee, end were ^e 
originatow of harmony and a certain good order. They a^ 
disoovered ewords and helmets and armed danoe^ and by 
means of those they made a great din and deceived Kroaos 
(V. Cfi). 

following Diodorus, modem myt^olodste have 
always explained the characteristic clashing of 
arms by the Kouretes as part of the tendance of 
the holy child. As such it appears in the r^efs 
and on the ta^rious coins where the birth is 
tcpresenfced. The Mother and child, or sometimes 
the chEd only, are figured in the centre, and above 
them the clash their shields* BendOl 

Harris has showii that the shield- or, rather. 


cymbal - clashing was connected with the child’s 
sacred food, as much as or more than with the 
child. ‘Butter and honey shall he eat.* His 
nursing mothers (rpo^of) are Amalthea (‘she of the 
milk*) and Melissa, the honey-bee. It was ‘ a rude 
music meant to call the swarming bees to a new 
hive * {Boanerges, p. 350). It finds its counterpart 
in the ‘ noise of tin pans and kettles which may be 
heard in the neighbourhood of any cottage in the 
country when the bees are swarming.^ Virgil 
remembers the connexion between bees and the 
cymbals of the Mother. When the bees swarm, 
he says, strew bruised balm -leaves and honey- 
wort, 

* TinnituscLue cie, Matrls quate cymbala clrcum' (Greoty. 
iv. 64), 

and a little later he definitely connects the bees 
and the Kouretes, speaking of the bees as 

‘Curetum Bonitua crepitaxitiaque aera aecutae’ (t6. 161). 

It is important to note that on our earliest monu- 
ment representing the Kouretes— one of the votive 
bronze shields, found actually in the sacred cave 
on Mt. Ida and dating about the 8th cent. B.O.— 
the Kouretes are clashing not shields but cymbals 
or a sort of gong. 

Though ^exr aspect as culture-heroes was of 

S eat importance, the central fimcUon of the 
ouretes remained that of husbands and potential 
fathers. On the symbolic performance m ritual 
of this function depended the fertility and, in 
general, the luck or fate of the whole community. 
Of this, happily, we are certain, owing to the 
discovery of a priceless monument, the Hymn of 
the Kouretes, recently found at Palaikastro in 
Eastern Krete. The Hymn dates from about the 
4th cent. A.D., but it embodies a much older 
original. It opens with an invocation to the 
‘ Kouros most great,’ the mythical projection of 
the baud of kouroi* He is addressed as ‘Kronian,’ 
as ‘ Lord of all that is wet and gleaming ’ {rayKparii 
ydpovs), i.e. lord of moisture ana of life begotten and 
nurtured by moisture. Moreover—an all-important 
point — he is hidden to come to Dikte ‘for the 
year* {is iuiavrdp). The birth and nurture of the 
holy child are then recounted — a birth which 
implied to the ears of the initiated a sacred ritual 
marriage. The Hymn then passes to the ^nse- 
quences of the holy birth. Because the child is 
annually bom, the Seasons (Horse) began to be 
fruitful year by year; the cause of the Seasons, 
their order and way (Dike), is inaugurated, never 
again to be disturbed, and in virtue of this birth 
there results fertility for man and beast, for flocks 
and herds and bee-hives, for cities and seafaring 
ships, and finally, by virtue of this goodly rite 
{eifj^tv) of initiation, fertility for the newly initiated 
citizens woXjBirai). For all this^ the 

worshippers and their god are bidden in primitive 


fashion to ‘ leap * {06p€), 


, , , The Kouretes stand then 

ai saHent examples of two fundament^ principles 
in primitive Greek religions, (I) Mythological 
figures are the projection of (u) social structure, 
and human activities. The Kouretes reflect 
the matrilinear social structure, which centres in 
the Mother and Child, with accessory consort or 
consorts. Their religion was ohsoured and all but 
efTaoed by the later patriarchal system m which 
the Father dominates the Mother, and in which 
tribal initiation at puberty has ceased to be 
prominent j thQ human ener^es expressed by the 
Kouretes are those of fighting and fatherhood 
combined with early food-produdng aorivities— 
the tending of flocks and nerds and bees. (2) 
Primitive ntnal is always magical in cbaracter j 
the worshipper dees what he wants done, his 
rites are those of mescal induction ; he m^ries 
that the land may he lertEe, he tends symbolically 
a holy child that his own children may be nurtured. 
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Then, as the religious instinct develops, he projects 
a deemon leader — a Greatest Kouros, to whom he 
hands over the ftmctions which he himself per- 
formed. 

2 . Korybantes- — The Koryhantes are but a 
specialized form of one function of the Kouretes ; 
they are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritual-dance. Their name is of interest ; 
it means ‘peak* Thus the Macedonian form of 
korjfpKei ‘mountain- peak,* is koryhe^ and is probably 
akin to hirhasia, a peaked head-dress worn by, 
«.y., the Persian king and the Koman Salii, figures 
near akin to the Kouretes, The Koryhantes, like 
the Kouretes, had initiation-mysteries which seem 
to have emphasized death and burial rather than 
marriage and birth ; but it must be borne in mind 
that death and burial rites, followed by resur- 
rection, are equally effective ‘medicine* for fertility 
with rites of marriage and birth. The Peak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-Mother, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances (dpu^da-ia). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Earth in 
the form of bees. Their worship was confused 
with that of the Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in Phrygia rather than in Kxete. To Plato the 
Ko^bantio dances are the stock instance of 
orgiastic Map<fit {Ltgg, 790 1 ) : rh rCiv Kopvpdvruy 
tdpxiTa). This KdOapcrLs by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Koryhantes, as for the 
modem savage, two elements apparently con- 
trasted, but in reality closely inter-connected — the 
expulsion of evil, i.e. barrenness, sickness, mad- 
ness, and the induction of good, f.s. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold : for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sprout ; and m West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 


liWiHU'nnftB. — For literary and monumental evidence see 
Roscher, ‘ Kureten/ D&rembergr-Sa^Ho, Ouretes,* and 
0. Gmppe, Grifich. Mjfthcl, tmd Iidiffionsgesoh.f Munich, 1906, 
Index, r.t>. ‘ Kureten' and ‘ KCrybautes.* For the Palaikastro 
Hymn o! the Kouretee see three artt. in xv. [1908-09] 
309-8^, by R. C. Bosanquet, Gilbert Murray, and J. E. 
Harnsou, dlBCussing respectively the finding of the Hymn, 
the editing of the text, and ita religious significance. For the 
l^uretes as initiates and culture-heroes see J. E. Harrison, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp, 6 IT., 61 ff. j for their relation to 
m^^in wr culture, it. p. 492 ff. For the Kouretes as consorts 
^ «ie Mother see A B. Cook, ifm, a Studv in Ancient 
Cambridge, 1914, i. 660, and ib. pp, 23, 24* note 6, for 
the interoretation of the Kouretes as those of the shorn hair. 
For the Koryhantes as Peak-Men, ib, p. 107. For the cymbal* 
dashers as bee-keepers see J, Rendel Harris, JScanergec, 
Oambridge, 1913, pp. 848-857. For prophylactic and inductive 
itincUonsof armed dancing priests see J. G. Fraaer, GJ3^ pt 
vl ‘The Scape-goat, » London, 1913, p. 231 ff. For bronze shields 
d the Id»an cave see P, Ponlsen* Der Orient und mfrm* 
grUckUehe Kumt, Jieiprig, 1912, pp. 74-82, 

HARBiaOH. 

KRISHNA.— See Inoaeratiof (Indian). 


KSHATRIYAS.—See Castb, 


KURDS.— See Sunnis, Kizin Bash. 

KORKOS.-— I. Race, habitat, and census.- 
The EtlrkllB belong to the Mup^ family of Indi 
and are closely akm to the Kols of Chota Nagpi 
and the Santals of the Santa! Parganas.^ Th« 
umaMt the Satpm^ hills and the contiguous plan 
m the Gentry Provinces, especially the Distric 
of Hosha^abad, Nimar, Betffl, and the Mekhi 
^ Ellichpur* Their total number, as give 
in the Oensns of 1911, was 162,363, which marks* 
iner^se of 27 per cent on the returns of 190 

1 For sn ioowi of ths dlstriburion of this fwnilF, nnd 
vnrioui towns by which 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on tiiose of the previous decade, due to the famine 
years from 1897 onward. 

2 . Tribal organization.-— The Kiirkus are also 
known by the name MuasI; but this, again, is 
used as a subdivisional name along with three other 
terms, viz. Bawaria, Riima, and Bondoya. Thus 
the Kiirktis are divided into four sub-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also with a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis- 
tinction. The sub-tribes are farther divided into 
toteinic septs, named, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and other natural objects, animate 
or inanimate— c.^., ChOati {CcBsalpinia sepiaria), 
Jambff {Eugenia jamholana)^ BetS {Gmetina ar- 
horea, Roxb.), Takhgr (cucumberj. Sak6m (leaf), 
Milrirana (peafowl), Dhapri^(ass), Akhandl (moun- 
tain), Kfisa (earth), and Athoa (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of these 
septs. According to one version, each sub-tribe 
has 36 septs. The writer of this article has been 
assured by Kffrkus that the number is properly 
12i, which is also the figure given by Driver;^ 
but the sept names in actual use are found to 
exceed these limits, so that the statement is prob- 
ably due to Gond— and ultimately to Hindu — in- 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which purport to give the 
explanation. The art. ‘Korku* in the Ethno- 
graphic Suroey of the GentraZ Fromncee (iii. ‘ Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes* [1907] 64) records a 
tradition that 

*the names are derived from trees and other articles in or 
behind which the ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
defeated in a great battle.' 

A variant of this was told to the present writer 
to the effect that the names were given by BhagwSn 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into his presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, Biiagwan 
named him accordingly. Perhaps this version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate explanation of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with primitive ignor- 
ance regardmg the processes of procreation, though 
it would be precarious to lay particular stress on 
any special interpretation of such unstable tradi- 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develop- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to affect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distinguished 
with great particularity, as among the Hindus; 
and what Frazer {Totemism and Exogamy ^ London, 
1910, iii 21) notes as characteristic where the 
* classificatory system * prevails holds good among 
the Kilrkffs, viz. that the language 
I *hm #fepatat« teraa for rider brother [dddd or dddit] and 
yovuiger brother [bfifcS], for rider riater [tdi orj^'ll and younger 
, sister [bdhoiei, but no term for brother in general or for sister 
i in general/ 

The Kffrkfls, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Rajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current with this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resulting 
in the loss of caste on the part of individu^ 
Rajputs and their identification with the Kurkil 
people. The term Rsj Kfirkfl is, however, re- 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more powerful 
members of the tribe. 

3, Social and religious practices.— The Khrktls 
are pimists, hut their animism is modified by a 
considetable admixture of Hindu beliefs and prac- 
tices. This is reflected in the 1911 Census, which 

1 JASBe bd. pt, I [1892J 128 ff. 
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gives figures showing more than half the Kurkil 
people as Hinduized. But the figures cannot he 
relied on as an exact index of the change. The 
process is too gradual and imperceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands of unskilled enumerators. The influence 
of Hinduism is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Ktirkus, the simpler substrata of 
which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to the tribal tradition. Thus the 
horse, which to the Kflrku is the agent of male- 
volent spiritual powers— a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by the in- 
cursions of a warlike foe — has become associated 
with Indra ; the crow, which fulfils a traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transformed into Kage^war; and the spiritual 
powers, which, according to the limitations of the 
Kurku language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expressed, in highest terms, hy the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a council of gods in which not only Bhagwan 
but also Mahadeo, Indra, and other deities and 
demi-gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology pieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in which 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers and the enemy of 
the horse, appears with the message written in 
the venation of a leaf of the K§nd§ NStngan creeper 
— the si^s are still there, but are no longer legible I 
While the Kilrkus are coming gradually to recog- 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, much of their religion is still 
peculiarly their own. Their everyday beliefs and 

E ractices are of the aboriginal oraer, their normal 
opes and fears continuing to find common ex- 
pression by means of animistic symbols and rites. 
Their more familiar objects of worsldp — ^Mfitua 
G6m6ij (the village god), BSngSr GSmoij {the 
jungle god), and Hardmi (ismfiij (the cholera god) 
—come under this category. They usually consist 
of mere heaps of stones, frequently with a lump 
of quartz crystal on top. ixomdij is the Ktlrkfi 
word for the sun, which, according to Ktlrkil con- 
ceptions, is the supreme power in the universe. 
The Kfirkiis have their own priests and 

are in no way dependent on Brahmanical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in the 
main, likewise peculiar to the people, though in 
the case of marriage customs in particular there is 
a tendency to copy their Hindu neighbours. 

On the tirtb of a child, the father ie excluded front the house 
for five days, and compelled to rest content with the shelter 
of a cattle-shed or similar building not used as an ordinary 
human habitation. Child-marriage is the exception among the 
Kmkus, though it is said to be increasing under Hindu in- 
fluence. The septs are exogamousj the sub-trfbes normally 
endogamous. Usually a marriage is arranged through the media- 
tion of friends of the prospective bridegroom's family. These 
wait upon the parents of the girl, who, as a matter of etiquette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opposition thereto for 
a period wnioh may extend from a few months to two years. 
But at last their consent is gained and the bride-price is agreed 
on— usually about sixty rupees. One peculiar custom oteerved 
at a Kurku wedding may be noticed here, became of its prob- 
able relation to earlier polygamous practices ; the bridegroom 
and his elder brother's T^e are made to st^nd on a blanket and 
embrace seven times. Somfetimes the father of the girl Insists 
on the would-be husband working for a period of years in lieu 
of the payment of the bride-price, but not infrequently this 
leads to a runaway marriage on the part of the couple concerned, 
in which case an indemnity may be demanded of the boy's 
parents. Polygamy is permitted, the main restricUon bring 
praetdoal one which ames from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. The women-folfc are well- 
treated, bub there is no trace of the makiarohate with regard 
to septiifenealogy or inheritance : children belong to the sept 
of the father, and the property is divided among the widow and 
the unmarried sons. Eurkus may either burn or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common method. The spirit of 
the deceased is set at rest at a subsequent ceremony called 
shidulif in connexion with which elaborate rites are per- 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated by the 
erection of a memorial post rudely carved with representations 
of the sun and the moon, facing the east, and other figures of 
men on homeback, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

The Kfirkfis have many^ practices which give 
evidence of their belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. 


Litbraturb.— S' fAn<^rapA£<j Survey of the Central Provinces, 
iit (Allahabad, 1007) 49 fl. ; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report 
Hosnangabad District, do. 1867 ; S. Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 26 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer, do. 1870, p. 19. 

John Drake. 

KURUKH.-See Okaons. 


KUSINAGARA (Ku^anagara, or Kusinlra 
[Pali]). — The most ancient name is said to have 
been Ku^h-vati, which is connected in J&taka 631 
with a legendary king Kusa, son of Okkaka 
(Ik^vakn). Well-authenticated and credible tradi- 
tion affirms that Gautama Buddha, &kyaunmi, 
died and was cremated close to KusinSra, which 
consequently became one of the four most holy 
places of Buddhism, and one of the most frequented 
piteim shrines. 

At the time of Buddha’s death (c, 487 B.O., or, 
as others prefer, 483), KusinS-ra was described as 
Hhis sorry little town, this rough little town in 
the jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
Jdtaka 96, tr. E. B. Cowell andB. Chalmers, i. 231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import- 
ance. But its association with the last scene of 
the Buddha’s life made it famous throughout the 
Buddhist world, and drew such multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town became the centre of 
important rdigious establishments and grew in 
population and size. It waB visited at the beM- 
ning of the 6th cent, after Christ by Fa-Hian 
(Fa-Hsien), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briefly as follows : 

*Eaat; from here (R&umgr&mA) four (three, Beal and Giles] 
yajanas, there is the place where the heir apparent (Gautama 
Buddha] sent back Ohapdaka with his white horse, and there 
also a tope was erected. Four yojanas to the east from this 
(the traveliers) came to the Charcoal tope, where there is also 
a monastery. Going on twelve ycfjianas, still to the east, they 
came to the city of Kuianagara, on the north of wliich between 
two trees, on the hank of the Nairahjaufi. river (HlrauyavatL 
Beal ; Hsi-lien, Giles], is the place where the World-honoured 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvdic^a (and 
died)* (Travels, ch. xxiv., Legge’s version). The pilgrim men- 
rions several topes [stupas] and monasteries as stUT existing, 
and proceeds : * In the city the inhabitants are few and tM 
between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks.* He then traces the road in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction for 17 pranas [lS-f-6, the 
6 being 10 in begge] to “Vai4&K, the modern Bas&rh (about 26* 
68* N., 86* 11' e!), which lies about 27 miles a little west of 
norto from Batna. 


The earlier Pffli account in the Parinibhdna 
Sntta gives the names of several villages lying 
between Vaifiali and Kmliuf^ra (Kusin^ff) wnicb 
would settle the position of the place, if they could 
he identified, buf, unfortunately, there is no clue 
to their identification. The next and only other 
detailed description of Ku^naffaxa after that of 
Fa*Hian is that recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), about a,h. 637. He enters into much 
detail oonoeming both the geogr^hical position 
of the town and its topoOTaphioal features. At 
first sight it would seem that his account should 
preclude all doubts, and yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts remain as to the identification 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
literature below examine the question in aU its 
healings. 

Thelater pilgrim agrees substantially with the 
earlier in tne statement of the distance and 
direction of the A^es (iwEmbersxs Charcoal) 
from the fixed point of the Bumbinl garaen 
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(Eummindei), the distance according to Fa-Hian 
being 12 yojanas, and acjcoi'ding to Hiuen Tsiang 
about 480 or 490 li, at the rate of 40 U to the 
yojana. In direction the only difference is that 
Fa*Hian gives an easterly bearing for all the 
stages, whereas Hiuen Tsiang places the Ashes 
Htilpa to the S.E. of the next preceding stage, 
namely, the of Chandaka’s return. He is 
habitually more precise in the indication of 
direction than his predecessor. Fa-Hian states 
that Ku^inagara lay 12 yojanas (about 90 miles 
inarching distance) to the east of the Ashes stupa, 
Hiuen Tsiang does not give the distance, but places 
Ku^inagaxa to the N.E» of that stUpa, and notes 
that the road was a narrow and dangerous path, 
infested with wild oxen, wild elephants, and 
murderous robbers who haunted the great forest. 
From those elements, combined with the state- 
ment that Ku^inagara was close to the river 
AirSvati {aL Ajitavatl, aL Hiranyavati), the 
present writer deduced the conclusion that the 
site of Kuiinagara must be sought in Nepal beyond 
the passes, close to the Little HSptl or Airavatl, 
somewhere about 84“ 5F E„ 27“ 32' N. General 
H.H. Prince Khadga Sumsher Jung Bana Bahadur, 
sometime Governor of West Nepal, in a letter to 
the Fionter Mailt dated Feb, 26, 1904, declared 
that the spot where Gautama Buddha attained 
nirvdita * was at the confluence of the Hiranyavati 
and AcMravati, near BhavasSr Gh&t/ i.e. the 
confluence of the Little Kapti with tile Gandak. 
That site seems best to satisfy the terms of toth 
the pilgrims’ itineraries as traced from the Lumbini 
arden, but the identification has not been verified 
y local examination. So far, the result of the 
investigation seems to be satisfactory enough,* 
but, when we come to discuss the bearings of 
Kusinagara in relation to two other fixed points, 
Benares and Vaisfili, fresh difficulties arise. Fa- 
Hian makes VaisSli lie in a south-easterly direction 
from Kusinagara, at a distance of 17 yojanas 
(saabout 127 miles), and those details do not at all 
suit the site indicated in Nepfil, while they suit 
the rival site near Kasia. Hiuen Tsiang reckons 
about 700 U (say 130 miles marching distance) 
from Kuiinagara to the kingdom of Benares, in a 
south-westerly direction. If he meant to reckon 
the distance to the city of Benares, the actual 
distance from the supposed Nepalese site is much 
greater j but, if we assume that the distance was 
reckoned to the river GhagrS (Gogra), the pilgrim’s 
estimate might he accepted. These remarks are 
enough to indicate the nature of the difficulties 
which exist in interpreting the detailed itineraries 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims in the 6th and 
7th centuries. Full statement and discussion of 
those difficulties is impossible in this place, 
Kuiinagara has usi^ly been identified with the 
remarkable group of Buddhist ruins lying near 
KmiM, (about 26“ 45' N„ 83“ 66" 35 miles due 

east from Gorakhpur city and in the Gorakhpur 
DkMct, The principal remains, which lie in the 
lands of Bi^anpur, to the west of KasiS, were 
formerly enclosed within a bonndary wall sur- 
rounding a space of about 36 acres, They comprise 
many stmcto^, including a great stupa and a 
temme containing a colossal recumbent image of 
the Dying Buddha, almost unique in India, and 
executed In the 6th cent. A,Z). Excavation has 
owed Hiat the site was regarded as one of the 
highest sanctity continuously from the time of 
Moka to the end of the 12th cent,-— during some 
fourteen or fifteen oentmies. Several great mon- 
.isteries of variotui dates have been revealed, besides 
uther buildings and crowds pf yotave stUpas, The 
4fce mnqu^ionabty was one of the most venerated 
spots in the wpHd for BuddMat pilgrims, pnd the 
colossal image d the Byhag Buddlm a^pes WbU 


with Hiuen Tsiang’s description of a similar image 
at Kuiinagara. But in other respects the remains 
do not agree with the pilgrim’s detailed account. 
He saw the remains of a walled town. 

‘The city walls,’ he observes, ‘were in ruins, and the towns and 
villages were deserted. The brick foundations of the “old 
city *' (that is, the city which had been the capital) were above 
ten H [2 railes] in circuit ; there were very few inhabitants, the 
interior of the city being a wild waste ' (Watters, ii. 2B). 

It is difficult to believe that all trace of the old 
walla should have disappeared, but it is admitted 
that now there is no sign of them, although plenty 
of extremely ancient fortifications remain at 
numerous sites in the Gorakhpur District. In the 
neighbourhood of KasiS. there is no considerable 
town, and the demand for bricks has never been 
large. Moreover, the pilgrim places the Ajitavatx 
{aL Airavati, al, Hiranyavati) river to the N.'VV. 
of the town, but there is no river near Kasia. He 
also states that in his time the great stupa, although 
ruinous, was still above 200 ft, high. The existing 
^eat stupa, re-constructed or repaired apparently 
m the 6tfi cent., prior to the pilgrim’s visit, never 
can have been more than half that height. These 
facts led the present writer in 1896 to reject 
decisively the identification of the remains near 
Kasia with Kuiinagara. His finding to that effect 
was generally accepted for some years. 

The later explorations of the Archseological 
Survey, however, have produced fresh evidence 
complicating the problem. Many hundreds of 
seals belonging to the Mahaparinirvapa monastery 
have been discovered, besides others belonging to 
the Makutabandha orBandhana (‘Diadem’) mon- 
astery. Both those institutions undoubtedly were 
at Kuiinagara. The fact that most of the seals 
were broken, as if torn from letters and parcels, 
seems to indicate that the sealed packets were 
sent from Kuiinagara to the dependent institution 
near KasiS. The people at the latter place cannot 
have addressed letters bo themselves. The inference 
thus deduced is confirmed hy the discovery of one 
seal-die belonging to the Vetliadxpa or Visnudvipa 
monastery, which stood at one of the eight places 
among which the relics of Buddha were originally 
divided. So far as the seals go, they lead to the 
conclusion that the ruins near Kasia mark the site 
of Vet>hadipa or Vi§nudvipa. 

A still later discovery, however, throws doubt 
on that conclusion. The Survey found enshrined 
in the relic chamber of the stupa adjoining the 
colossal recumbent image a copper plate dis- 
tinctly inscribed as having been deposited ‘ in the 
l^Farini'lrvdTja chaityaJ we know that a build- 
ing called the FannirvUTya temple (‘temple du 
Pan-nie-p'an’) existed at KtiMnagara (travels of 
Ta-ch*6ng-t6ng in Ohavannes, Voyages depUenm 
houddhistes, p. 73). That discovery of the copper 
plate, consequently, seems to indicate that the 
remains near Kasi& must be those of Kuiinagara. 
The only other conceivable explanation is that the 
shrine at Vi^iiudvipa also may have been called a 
FaHnirodna ehaitya. The remark must be added 
that the bearings nrom Kuiinagara to both Vailall 
Mid Benares as given by both pilgrims agree much 
better with the Kasifi site than with the Nepal 
site. On the other hand, it has been shown that 
the detailed itmeraries from the Lumbini garden, 
an absolutely certaiu fixed point, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the position of t^e Kasia site, which, 
moreover, has no river and no walled town. 

On the whole, the present writer is of opinion 
that the remains near Kasia moat probably are 
those of Vethadjpa or Vi§nudvlpa, that the site of 
Kuiinagara is tp b© sought in iNepal, and that it is 
most Ukety to be found at the confluence of the 
Little r Bapti with the Gapdak, But positive 
certainty la not attainable at present. Almost 
GosLchi^Te evidence against the Kasi& site is 
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afforded by the testimony of the pilgrims that in 
or about A.D. 405 and 637 Kusinagara and its 
vicinity lay desolate and in ruins, whereas we know 
that at the Kasia site building was in active 
progress during the 5th cent., and that it continued 
for some seven centuries later. Moreover, it is not 
credible that the road from Kasia to Benares can 
ever have been the narrow and difficult path, 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, described by 
Hiuen Tsiang. His account suits well if applied 
to the passes of the Somesar range* 

LiTBRAruR®.—!. PALL-^Mahd,parinihbdna SvMai text in 
JRASj new sen, vole. viL, viii., tr. Rhys Davids in SBJS xi. 
Q900) ; JatakaSi^ nos. 95, 466, 681, text, ed.. V. FauabQll (7 vola., 
Oopenhagen, 1877--97), tr. E. B. Cowell, W. H. D. Bouse, etc, 
(6 vols. and index, Oambric^e, 1895*“1918), i. 2S1, iv. 98, v. 141, 
146 f., 16Sff., 163. 

H. Fa-Hlan (Fa-Hsien), Tramls^ ch, xxiv. in any 

of the versions; Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan - Chwang), Buddhitst 
Records c(f the Western Worlds ok. vi., in any of the versions 
(the remarks of T, Watters, On Yuan Chwang*$ Travels in 
IndiUj London, 1906, ii. 26-46, are specially valuable and cite 
other Chinese works) ; I-Tsing', A Becord of the Buddhist Reli* 
gion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. xxxiii; Voyages des 
pllerins houddhistest Fr. tr. E. Ohavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 78 
(the travels of Ta-ch*6ng»t6ng). 

HI, MODERN ARCUJeOLOOICAL ACOOIfNTS. — D. Liston, 
JASB vi, (1887) 477; R. M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
JSastem India, Londom 1838, Ii. S67 (those two accounts 
are unimportant); A. Cunningham, Arch, Suruy i,, 

xvii., xvih., xxii. (1871-85), see General Index ; V. A. Smith, 
The Remains near Kasia, Allahabad, 1896, ‘Kusinara or 
Kusinagara and other Buddhist Holy Places,' JRA8, 1902, pp. 
189-163 ; J. P- Vogel, Ann, Rep, Arch, Sure. India, Calcutta, 
1904-06, pp, 43-68, ib., 1906-06, pp. 61-66, ib., 1906-07, pp. 
44-67, ‘Some Seals from Kasia,’ JRAS, 1907, p. 866, ‘Aren. 
Exploration in India,' 1910-11, ib., 1912, pp. 128-127 (discovery 
of copperplate); F. E. Pargiter, ‘A Copperplate discovered 
at Kasia,* ib,, 1913, pp. 161-168 ; J, P. Vogel, S. Konow, and 
j. F. Fleet, ‘ Vethadipa, Vi?pudvipa,’ ib,, 1907, pp. 1049-1064 ; 
J. H. Marshall, ‘Arch. Explor. in India, 1906-07’ ib,, 1907, 
pp. 993-996 ; Indian Atlas, Sheet 102 (this sheet shows the 
^l§,r Nadi at the N.W. comer, close to RummindSI tLumbini 
garden), which falls Just outside the map). The writer of this 
article suggests that ‘ the upachaitya named Viiuddba in the 
land of the Mallas,' i,e. Tirhut, mentioned in a Tibetan work as 
one of the most ancient buildings in India, may be the 
parinirvd'Da ohaitya near Kasia., which was dependent (upa) 
on the homonymous holy place at Kuiinagara (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschr. ii. [Berlin, 1914] 483). V. A. SMITH. 


KWAN-YIN. — Kwan- 3 rin or Kwan-shi-yin 
(Kwan-non or Kwau-je-on in Japanese) is the 
Chinese name for Avalokite^vara, and means *one 
who looks {Jcuan) towards a (supplicatory) sound 
{yin) of the world {shi)f 

I. History. — (a) China , — The oldest Chinese 
name was Kuang-shi-yin, ‘ shining over the sound 
of the world,’ ^ and the original name appears at 
about the same time in a vague transcription, * A- 
ha-LouJiuan,’ in a SukhSvativyuha text trans- 
lated into Chinese a.d. 147-186/ The worship of 
Kwan-yin, however, does not seem to have been 
very popular until Kumaraiiva translated the 
iSaadharmapnntfctrika (the ‘Lotus of the Good 
Law ’), A.L. 402-412, in which he introduced the 
name Kwan-shi-yin, of which Kwan-yin is a 
curtailed form. The section on the mmanta- 
rmtkha (25 th in Chin, and 24th in Skr.) of the 
text in q[uestion specially relat^ to the Bodhi- 
sattva, and has been widely read in China.* 

The popularity of the belief was further increased 
when the famous Chi-i, the founder of the Tien- 
t’ai school in China, wrote several treatises on the 
Sametntemukha section (689-618),^ and since that 
time practically all the schools of Chinese Buddhism 
seem to have adopted the worship. 

The pilg^s who witnessed the worship of the 
saint in India also contributed much to the propaga- 
tion of the belief at home. Fa-Hian (399-4141 says 
that all the followers of the MahaySna in India 
honour the saint, and, when his home-bound ship is 

1 Btmylu Naujic, Catalogus o/ifie CAimse Tripitaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 282 (a.». 148-170). 

3 Ib. no. 26, 

* X Takakusu, Remrd of thA BudAhisi Rdigion , * * by 
r^Tsim. Oxford, W. m 182. 

4 Naujio, Qatn ho*i. t666, 1667, 1662. * 


in danger during a gale, he hastens to pray to him. 
Hiuen Tsiang (629-645}, who introduced a new 
translation of the name, viz. Kuan-ts’u-ts’ai, * Self- 
existent who gazes * or ‘ Gazing Lord,’ records the 
presence of images of the saint alnioat everywhere in 
India, and mentions &puJato him Iw King HilSditya 
of Kanauj during the festival I-Tsing (671-695) 
diatnguishos the Mahayana from the HInayAna 
bythe worship of Bodhisattvaa, which is peculiar 
to the former. These facts are fully borne out by 
the discovery of the sculptured images of the saint 
from the valley of Gandhara to the caves of Ellora 
for a period of about eight or nine centuries. 

With the introduction into China of the mantra 
school of Buddhism during the T’ang and the Bung 
dynasties {e, A.D. 700-900), the cult of Kwan-yin 
seems to have become exceedingly powerful, its 
climax being reached in the reign or Wen*tsung, 
who, in 828, ordered that an image of Kwan-yin 
should he set up and worshipped in all monasteries 
of the Empire, which then numbered about 44,600.^ 
We do not know its fate after the decline of the 
mystic school in China. 

( 6 ) Japan , — The worship of Kwan-non in Japan 
is almost as old as the introduction of Buddhism 
(A.D. 552). In the reign of the Empress Sui-ko 
(593-628) the saint found an able devotee in the 
Crown Prince ShStoku, who built a special hall for 
him called Yume-dono, ‘ Hall of Dreams,’ in the 
HSriuji monastery. Here he used to sit and medi- 
tate every morning before he attended to State 
affairs. He himself wrote a commentary on the Sad- 
I dharmapuntfarlhaj including the Samantamuhha 
^ section. The subsequent development of Japanese 
' Buddhism centres in the text of the * Lotus,’ the two 
j powerful sects of Tendai and Hokk 6 being founded 
i on the doctrine of the text. The twelve sects of 
I Japanese Buddhism all honour or worship the saint 
directly or indirectly; there is, in fact, no other 
deity so popular as Kwan-non, He is the principal 
figure in art, both pictorial and plastic, in general 
literature, and in the religions life of the Japanese. 

A religious reform movement started lately, 
baaing its foundation solely on the doctrine of 
Aval^ite^vara, and it is fairly successful. 

2 . General character. -Kwan-yin is a bodily 
healer as well as a saviour. His relation to 
Amitabha is like that of Maitreya to Sakyamuni, 
and the boundless mercy of AmiUhha is made 
known only through his efforts. Dntil all beings 
have been saved he himself will not become Buddha. 
He would, it is said, ever remain in midstream 
with his boat ready to caxpr bein^ across. Tlmre 
are more than 60 books in the Chinese Tripitaka 
which profess to teach the mercy of the saint. 

The principal exposition, however, will be found 
in the mmantamukha section already mentioned. 
The devotees make this a separate text, calling it 
the * AvalokiteiSvara sutra,’ and recite it every day. 
The expedients {upaya) with which he approaches 
the world are minutely described in the text, and 
are literally believed W the people, 

3 . Incarnations. — Thirty -three manifestations 
in which Kwan-yin has approached the people are 
given in KumArajiva’s translation of the ‘ Lotus,’ 
whereas in the Sanskrit text only sixteen are 
mentioned. But the number thfii;y-three has 
become so sacred and pecnliar to the saint in China 
and Japan that a simple mention of thirty-three 
avatdrs implies him* While inatmetiag the people 
he would assume any form of inoamation that was 
necessary, such as a Buddha, Ftaiyefcakuddha, 

(‘disciple’), BrahmA, Indra, IJvara, Mahe- 
6vara (Siva), the heavenly general {S^ndpati), Vai- 
^ravana (Kubera), a EAja, a merchant, a female 
merchant, a retired man, a retired woman, a 
minister, a minister’s wife, a BrAhman, a femade 

1 See EL H. Barker, (Mm and Religim^ London, 1006, p. 
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BrSliman, a mendicant, a female mendicant, an 
updsaka (layman), an itjpasiM (lay woman), a boy, a 
girl, a devUf a ndga^ a yah^a (demon), a gandharva 
(heavenly mnsician), an amra^ a garuday a kinnaray 
a mahoraga (great serpent), or vajra-pani. That 
the nnmbeT thirty-three was not originally in- 
tended, however, is obvious from the fact that the 
names enumerated often differ from one another. 
Actually thirty-three forms of Kwan-yin have been 
created and often represented in art. In Japan 
there are thirty-three sacred places of pilgrimage 
where some one of the seven Kwan-nons mven below 
is enshrined and worshipped. The tnirty-three 
shrines of the Western region (Saikoku) are the 
most famous, while those of the Eastern region 
(Ban-td) and those of Chichibu are also renowned. 
Besides, there is in Kyoto a great hall of Kwan- 
non called the ♦ThiAy-three partitioned Hall’ 
(San-ju-san-gen-dS), which contains 1,000 images 
of the saint. There are smaller heads on the fore- 
heads and haloes, or held in the hands of these 
images, altogether making up the number 33,333. 

. 4. Activities.— Seven cases of distress are gener- 
ally specified in which Kwan-yin is ready to extend 
his hand of mercy. These are generally selected 
from the thirteen cases of distress of the SamantU’ 
mukha section ; they are dangers caused by a sword , 
fetters or chains, fire, water, demons 
goblins {bhiUa)y and an enemy. Sometimes danger 
by storm is added to these to make four pairs 
complete, and facilitate pictorial representation. 

In the so-called Buddtiist litany represented in 
some sculptured reliefs of Ajanta (no. 4), Ellora 
(no. 3), Aurangabad (no. 7), and Kanheri (no. 4), we 
can trace several scenes of dangers more or less 
akin to the above seven. In the cave of Ajanta 
(no. 4) vve see a representation of dangers from an 
elephant, a lion, an enemy with a sword, and a 
young man against a woman, on one row, and 
those from a fire, a snake, a flood, and a female 
against a male, on the other, while a standing 
figure of Kwan-yin is represented at the centre. 
In Ellora (no. 3), fire, sword, and flood are notice- 
able, while the rest are quite indistinct. In one of 
the eastern caves, Aurangabad (no, 7), we have a 
very good representation of the litany. The eight 
scenes are specified by a fire, a sword, a thief, and 
a shipwreck on the nght, and a lion, a snake, an 
elephant, and a man with a woman on the left. 
Kwan-yin is flying towards th e centre to their rescue. 

Further, in one of the 108 eaves of Kanheri (no. 
4) the scenes are ten instead of eight ; (1) a girl 
with a man ; (2) a man in a striking attitude before 
a snake- king; (3) a man brandishing a sword 
against a female with a child j (4) a man with a 
stick before another who is prostrating himself j 
(S) a man squatting and one side invisible ; (6) an 
elephant; (7) a lion; (8) a serpent; (9) a man 
lifting both hands over his head, his body in- 
visible, probably drowning ; (10) a man with his 
hands raised, probably in a pushing attitude. 
Thus almost all the thirteen cases mentioned in 
the * Lotus ’ are to be found represented in these 
caves, which are probably excavations of the 7th or 
8th cent, and are certainly Mahayanistic. 

We can safely conclude from these facts, and 
from the records of eye-witnesses of the same 
period, that the text of theSamantamukhaseation 
of the ‘Lotus,* or at any rate the belief in Kwan- 
yin as the saviour of the distressed world, was in 
vogue and very popular among Buddhists during 
the game period as it was in China and Japan. 

S* Kwau-yins adopted into the mystical school 
of Euddhisin.— 'Six or seven Kwan-yins are enum- 
erated and often represmited in art in China and 
J apan, especiiilly in the lattmr. 


original Bodhisattva and the most Buddhistic ot all Kwan-yins. 
He is always shown with a lotus-flower in the left hand, with 
his right hand held up to his breast, and with or without an 
image of Amitabha over his head. 

(2) Sahaarabhuja (Sen-ju, ‘Thousand-armed'), otherwise 
called Sahasranetra (Sen-gen, ‘Thousand-eyed’), or Maha- 
padtnaraja (‘Great Lotus King'). This Kwan-yin, as he has 
the names common to Via^u, Indra, and Lurga, seems to have 
been borrowed from the Brahmanical deities. He is generally 
represented with three eyes (trilochaTia) and forty or thirty- 
eight arms, the palm of each hand being marked with an eye. 
Among the things which he csarries are a sword, an arrow, a 
halberd, an axe, a vajray a hook, a rope, or a skull-banner, mostly 
peculiar to Hurga. He is far the most popular of all Kwan-yins, 
at least in Japan, fifteen of the thirty-three shrines having him 
as the chief object of worship against three in the case of (1). 

(8) Hayagriva (Ba-to, ‘Horse-headed’), otherwise called 
Siiiihabhaya (Shishi-mui, ‘Lion-fearless’). He is depicted as 
horse-heaaed, two-tusked, and with eight arms, two of which 
hold a vajra and a lotus. He is a daily a (demon), hostile to Vigpu 
in the Hindu pantheon, probably converted into a Tantra deity 
by mystic Buddhists. Only one of the thirty-three temples 
gives the place of honour to him. 

(4) Ekada^mukha (Ju-ichi-men, ‘Eleven-faced'), He has 
eleven faces, of which the three front are compassionate, the 
three left wrathful, and the three right admonishing, while the 
one at the top and the proper face show equanimity. He has 
four arms, which carry a rosary, a lotus, a waterpot, and a mark 
of abhaymda (‘bestowing security '), i.e. a raised hand with its 
palm outward. j^Sdaiottama, ‘ chief of the eleven (Budras),' 
18 an epithet of Siva, and so is Ohaturbahu (‘Four-armed ). 
Thus this Kwan-yin too seems to have originated from the 
Hindu deity. Five places of worship are accorded him. 

(6) Ohapdi (according to Hanjio, Ohuijdi), otherwise called 
Saptakotibuddhaniatf (‘Mother of seven Kotls of Buddhas’). 
Different from the rest of the Kwan-yins, this is from the beg^- 
ning a female deity, and her name is never translated, being 
always Cbun-t'i in Chinese and Jun-tei in Japanese. She is re- 
pr^ented with three eyes (triloonana) and eighteen arms (a^ld- 
daiMujaX and is no other than Ohandi Maha-devI Durga, also 
called ‘the Goddess of eighteen arms,' who destroyed the asura 
Mahifa. An auspicious pot (phadrakumbhaX a mark of security 
(abhayandammrdX a rope, a lotus, a vajray etc., are among 
the articles carried by her. Only one place honours her. 

(6) Chakravartlohintamani, or sometimes Chintamapichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin, * Wishing wheel ’). He is generally two-armed, rarely 
six-armed, and is represented in a meditative attitude with his 
right hand against his cheek, hia head slightly turned to the 
right, and his left hand on his left knee. When he is six-armed, 
he carries a wishing gem (chint&tnaT^v)^ a wheel (chakra^ a 
rosary, and a lotus. He occupies six places of worship. 

(7) Amoghapa^ (Pu-ku-ken-saku, ‘ Unfailing rope ’), or some- 
times simply Amogna (‘ Unerring’). The common feature of this 
Kwan-yin is that he has three faces and eight arms, and a rope 
in his hand. As Amogha is the named Siva and a rope is often 
carried by Durga, this deity also is probably imported from the 
Hindupantheon. One of the thirty- three shrines is sacred to him. 

6. Kwan-yins known among Buddhists g^ener- 
ally, — We idiall name only five here, which are 
important for their artistic representations. 

( 1 ) Byaku-e (Paupdravasini, *Wmte-robed’), the goddess 
with a white veil and robe, is the chief favourite among artists. 
Two other Kwan-yins, Byaku-shin (Svetabbagavati, ‘White- 
bodied deity’) and YS-i (BalMavali, ‘ Leaf-streaked ’),i are 
closely allied with this deity. 

(2) Yd-riu (* Willow-tree '1 The peculiarity of this deity is a 
willow leaf either held in the hand or placed in a pot beside 
her. The origin of this emblem is doubtful, though an off-hand 
explanation is not wanting among Buddhists. It may have 
originated from an olive tree or a palm-leaf, seeing that the 
goddesses Athene and Victory have been sculpture in Gan- 
dhira. It is, however, just possible that It may be of purely 
Chinese origin, for we do not know how far this form of Kwan- 
yin carries us back. 

(8) Gyo-ran (‘ Fish-basket ') is another very popular deity who 
carries a basket with a fish in. it* He is probably a counterpart 
of the fish avatdr of Vi§[pu, or a representation of Matsyendraor 
Mman&tha, who is sometimes worshipped in India and Kep&l. 

(4) Koyasu (‘Easy-child-birth’) is a female Kwan-yin like 
Tara, and is often represented with a child in her arm or below 
her. Properly speaking, she is not a separate Kwan-yin, for 
any Kwan-yin who is celebrated as answering prayers for easy 
labour can be called Koyasu. It was under Ms name that the 
Madonna of the Christian Church found her way among the 
worshippers of the Virgin, during the period of persecutwm in 
Japan under the Shogmaate government (1608-1867). 

(6) Sh6gy6 (Nilakahthai^''a*‘0'» ‘ Blue-necked lord ’) seems to 
be another Imported from the Hindu pantheon, for NBakaptha 
is the name of a form of Siva in his capacity of churning the 
ocean. He is white and three-faced, with a lion’s face on the 
right and a boar’s on the left. The Buddha Amitabha is found 
on his proper head. He has four arms, which hold a stick, a 
lotos, a wheel, and a conoh-sbell. 

7. The sacred resort of Kwan-yin. — As this 
article is in a way a continuation of that on 
Avaloldte^vara all the characteristics of the 
saint found there are omitted here. Only one 

1 Hanfio, no. 978 ; Parpasavari seems to be an error. 
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thing not found there has to be supplied here. 
That is Potala, Potalaka, or Potaraka/ the name 
of a place sacred to the Bodliisattva, and never 
separated from the worship. It is sometimes said 
to he an island in the sea or sometimes a rocky 
hill. We have Potala (^IlardXa), a harbour at 
the mouth of the Indus in an island called Patale,^ 
and the river here is said to begin to form a Delta 
like the Nile. If this name can be identified with 
Patara, now Patera, the capital of Lycia in Asia 
Minor on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Zanthus, we can further identify Avalokita 
or Apalokita (in Paly of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patareus, both being in this case patron deities of 
mariners. This conjecture was once proposed by 
the present writer to solve the riddle of the strange 
name ‘Avalokita,' though there are some philo* 
logical difficulties in the identifications. Be this as 
it may, the name Potala is always transferred with 
the worship of the saint. In the 7th cent, we find 
Potalaka as the resort of Kwan-yin in the eastern 
side of the Malaya range near the extreme corner 
of the south coast of India.® The island Pu-t’o-lo 
(Potala), in the Chusan group off Ningpo, is the 
centre of the worship of Kwan»yin in China. This 
shrine was founded by a Japanese priest, Ye*gaku 


bv name, who was sent by an Imperial order to 
Cliina as a Buddhist student, but remained there 
as the founder of the famous Pu-t’o-lo (Potala) 
monastery (A.D. 858). 

We are familiar with the existence of the Potala 
palace in the heart of Tibet as the residence of an 
mcarnated Kwan-yin, viz. the Dalai Lfima ; and 
in Japan we can trace two or three places which 
bear the Buddhistic name Fu-da-la-ku as shrines 
of Kwan-non. 

8. The formula of invocation. — ^The famous six- 
syllable formula, Om mani padme Mw, was once 
Indian, for it is often mentioned in the texts 
of the Chinese Tripitaka translated from Sanskrit 
(see art. Jewel [Buddhist]), At present, how- 
ever, this formula is exclusively Tibetan or at 
least Lamaistic. The non-LSmaistic Buddhists 
use the old formula iVamo ^valokitehar^a BodhU 
sattvdya {Narmi-Kioa7i-je-on-Bosatm\ * &il to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara,’ 

Litbuatdrb.— E. Btirnouf, Le Lotus de la bourne Paris, 1852, 
ah, xKiv. ; H, Kern, Saddkarmapund^rika (SEE xxi, [18841), 
ch. xxiv. ; Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, Saddharrnapux^arika 
(text), in Bibliotheca Buddhica x,, St. Petersburg, 10(i8,pp. 488- 
466; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet^ London, 1896, 
Index, s.v. ‘ Avaloldta' ; S, Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scrips 
tures, do. 1871, pp. 883-416. J, TaKAKUSXI. 
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LABOUR.— See Bmployment, Economics. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE. — So great a part has this 
celebrated phrase played in economic and sociologi- 
cal, and even in religious, discussion during the I 
past century that a whole book was published at 
Berne in 1886 upon the maxim— -A. (Jncken’s Die 
Maxime Laissez faire et laissez passer. The occasion 
of its origin is perhaps best understood by a com- 
parison of the policies of two great French Ministers 
of Finance— (5olhert (1619-83) and Turgot (1727- 
81). The former, towards the end of the 17th 
cent., brought industry and commerce under a 
system of extreme regulation and coercion; his 
ideals were those of the Mercantilists — protection, 
subsidy, and privilege. A century later, we see a 
complete reversal of this policy in the financial 
administration of Turgot, who worked on the 
principle of commercial freedom. Between these 
two men stand the founders of scientific economics 
in France, whose school is usually known under the 
name of the Physiocrats. It is said, indeed, that 
the first authentic use of the phrase laissez-faire 
was a retort made by a merchant to Colbert himself. 

The names which are of chief importance are 
those of Goumay (1712-59) and Quesnay (1694- 
1774). Gouxnay was an administrator rather than 
an economist, but he had great influence on Turgot, 
who acconmanied him on some of his official 
journeys. It is through Turgot that we know of 
his principles. In his Bloge of Gournay, Turgot 
attributes to him maxims of trade and welfare, 
based on the utmost liberty of personal competition, 
and on the view that private interest and general 
welfare were coincident, if this kind of freedom 
were given. The complete phrase lamezfaire, 

iPotalagama oconw in the Buddhacharita (Chinese), and 
Potala and Potalaka are the names ot two demons living Uiere 
(see ,8^.® xix, [1883} 244). 

a Monier- Williams, SanskrU’English Biotionmy^ Oxford, 

1872, »,tJ. * Potala ' ; Ptolemy, vii. u 69 ; Fomponius Mela, ill 7 ; 
see also 0. Lassen, [Leipsag, 18671 125, 

[1874] 10X1, and espeeially Y. A. Smith, MM. of 

Indian Oxfor4 1008, pp* 

8 JuBen, Paris, 1867-58, x. 128. 


laissez passer is first attributed to him. Quesnay 
was the real head of the Physiocrats, and holds a 
place in French economic science similar to that of 
Adam Smith in Great Britain, Competition and 
self-interest were the bonds out of which a compact 
^stem of industrial life could alone be created. 
Though he does not use the phrase laissezfairej he 
is obviously in line with the movement. 

In view of the expressions of Adam Smith, it is 
of importance to note that the identification of 
laissez faire with the * natural system ’ had taken 
place in France in the writings of the economist 
Boisguillehert ^6^6-1714:). It was left to Smith 
to introduce into the system a still further idea — 
that of religious guarantee. 

Free competition as the advantageous, as the 
natural, and as the divinely ordered basis of 
industry— these are the steps of the development. 
The evil aroects of the phrase are usually charged 
to Adam Smith's account, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to understand his statement of the case. 
Smith was not only an economist, but a moral 
philosopher, and a Scottish one at that. The 
classical passages of the WeaUh of Nations 
are in bk. iv. oh. ii They sum up and extend the 
whole preceding statement of laissezfaire. without, 
however, xusing the phrase itself. What is of 
advantage to the individual is ‘advantageous' to 
the society ; this is so ‘ naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily'; and, if we ask the reason of the coinci- 
dence, that is because the individual, in seeking his 
own gain, is ‘ led by an invisible hand' to promote 
the social good, although this was no part of his 
intention. Now, if we turn to Smith's earlier work 
on the Moral Sentiments (1759), we find some re- 
markable passages, showing that the basis of his 
ideas in this respect was ethical or religious rather 
than economic. In the section on ‘ Utility ' (pt. 
iv, sect, i) — ^to quote only one extract — there is a 
remarkable vinoioarion of the luxury of the rich 
and the inequality of wealth, 

* Xhe rick only soleofc ftponn the h^p what is moatprecloUiB »ndi 
iigreeable. They ooimtme Uttle moire th&n fiie poor, ftnd ht 
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spite of their natuiul aelHshness and rapacity, ithough they mean 
only their own conveniency, they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their improvements. Thejr are led hy an invis- 
ible hand to make nearly the same distribution ... as if the 
earth had been divided into equal portions among all its in- 
habitants.’ 

It is no 'Wonder that, after the miseries of the 
Industrial Kevolution, teaching of this kind 
brought some odium upon economic science ; and 
it was overlooked that Smith had established 
his objections to existing forms of regulation by 
inductive, far more than by deductive, reasoning. 

Smith’s views must be judged in the light of 
two general facts: (1) that he was leading a re- 
action against excessive regulation ; and (2) that 
the form of industry in his time was itself so 
individualistic. It was still the day of the in- 
dividual manufacturer and the small unit ; to ask 
for freedom at that time -was practically to ask for 
independent competition. It does not follow that, 
when the form of industry had changed, Smith 
would have construed freedom in the same way. 
With the larger unit created by the J'actory 
System for both labour and capital, it must have 
become apparent that to combine was a free act, 
and that economic freedom could no longer mean 
independent or individualized competition. 

Some hidden fallacies in the statement 

of laksezfaire are exposed by D. Q. Hitchie in 
his Natural Bights (London, 1896). Especially 
dangerous was the introduction of the word 
‘natural.’ Eor the natural is taken to mean 
the ideal, or the original, or the non-human. As 
soon as we say that a certain system is a ‘ natural ’ 
system, we first idealize it, and then, by a trans- 
ition to another meaning of the word, we identify 
it with what is not of human device or with what 
is prior to human institution. Thus we slip into 
the position that a non-regulated system is an 
ideal one. But, in fact, nature in its broadest sense 
includes human life ; and * is made better by no 
means, but nature makes that means.’ 

Competition without control has not actually 
been taught by any English economist ; but phrases 
have been seized on and misapplied. In spite of 
the opposition created to the idea of competition 
by stressing the words of early writers, an analysis 
of recent thought shows a desire not to suppress, 
but only to reorganize, this force. The claims of 
democracy are often, indeed, for greater freedom 
of competition ; it is sought to remove privileges 
and monopolies, to extend education, to make it 
possible for any one with ability to challenge any 
osifcion in the State. And the greatest social 
ittemess is not between those who compete most 
with each other, as workman with workman, or 
employer with employer, but between classes who 
do not compete, such as employer and employed, 
and often simply on the ground that effective com- 
petition is so limited across that line. The real 
objection that is summed up in the bitter use of 
the phrase laissez-faire is to the defects of a certam 
orgamzafion of industrial eompetition. 

We may indeed say that, properly understood, 
lahsezfa%re is a maxim quit^ in keeping with 
the extension of State control, if the form of 
industiy so changes as to require this. What is 
the object of the verb! In Smith’s time it was 
the inaiyidual who was the economic agent ; then, 
said Smith, leave him free. In Mill’s time it was 
the gmup I then let the group he free to ^ork. In 
our time, for many purposes which only economic 
evolution could have revealed, it is the municipality 
or the State ; then let the State be free to do its 
p^'Op^work. The object of the verb can be the 
mdmdu^^ ^up, or the public authority ; for 
we (mnnot to me fornt of industry, or force on 
numern cdndiMonifi ^e meaniug which any maxim 
bad a hundred mA thirty years ago. The Jaw of 


the land should not suppress, or refuse to give 
scope for, any kind of social agency or force ; but, 
in the changing conditions of industrial life, it 
must guard the rights and watch the limits of each 
force and agency. 

Limraturb.— A. Oncken, Die Maidme Laissez faire et laissez 
mssefi Berne, 1886 ; H. Higgs, The Physiocrats, London, 1897 ; 
F. Quesnay, Tableau icononique, reprint ty the British 
Economic Society, do. 1895 ; O. G. Ritchie, Plaiuml Rights, 
do, 1895 ; Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London 
and Edinburgh, 1769, esp, pp. 284, 289-293, 848-852, and Wealth 
of Nations, London, 1770, esp. bk. iv. ch. ii. imt. ; C. H. Cooley, 
Personal Competition, New York, 1899 ; D. H. Macgregor, 
The Evolution of Industry, London, 1911, ch, vii. 

D. H. Macgregoe. 

LAITY, LAYMEN. — This article is not con- 
cerned, unless indirectly, with the origin, develop- 
ment, and nature of the Christian ministry. It 
deals only with the position, rights, and duties of 
those Ohnstians who are not of the official ministry, 
and the latter will be referred to only negatively, 
or in connexion with elections by the laity or 
similar matters. A large controversy will, there- 
fore, be left entirely on one side. We have to 
consider what the laity were called by the older 
Christian writers, and what position they held in 
the divine society, especially with reference to 
appointments, to worship and the sacraments, to 
councils, and to Church work generally. 

I. Names of the laity. — In the Bible o XaJs is 
used of the Jewish people, as distinguished from 
their priests and rulers, in Mt 26®, Ac 6*^ etc., and 
especially as distinguished from the high priest and 
the priests in He 6® 7®* ^ ; so, in the 01’, m Ex 19*^, 
2 Ch 24^<>. Similarly, 6 Xtt65 is frequently used in 
the Greek liturgies to denote the congregation as 
distinguished from the officiating priest; for an 
early example see Apostolic Constitutions ^ viii. 12 
(at end); ‘Let all the people say, Amen.’ The 
Latin liturgies have popnw in a similar place, and 
the Syriac liturgies have the Syriac equivalent 
'aTnU {e,g,i Testament of our Lord, i. 21, which we 
possess only in a Syriac translation by Jacob of 
Edessa, c. A.D. 700). Elsewffiere in Latin writings 
plehs is used for the laity, as ordinarily in Ter- 
tuUian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, and in 
can. 77 of the Council of Elvira (c. a.d. 806). 

Prom Aarfs is derived XaticiSs (laicus), whicb, however, is not 
found in the NT or LXX. In Clement of Rome (Cor. i. 40, a 
passage which describes the relation of the layman to the 
clergy) a step is taken (c. a.d. 96) towards the somewhat later 
use of XatK 65 as a technical substantive, *a layman’: but it 
k there used only as an epithet. The ‘lay-man’ (o Aoikby 
[ av0pa»roi^) is bouiia by the lay ordinances (rots AeUVots irpoardy- 
i At the end of the 2nd cent. Clement of ^exandna 

I (Strom. Hi. 12, near end) uses Aai>4r as a substantive, ‘ a lay- 
man,’ in contrast to ‘presbyter* and ‘deacon,’ with reference 
to marriage, clerical and lay ; hut he also uses it as an adjective, 
and speaks of Aoitic^ Iirtorta in Strom, v. 6, t,e, ‘the unbelief of 
the pewle.’ Terfcullian also uses laicus for ‘ a layman ’ (de Rapt. 
17, ae Rxhort. Cast. 7), as do the Roman clergy in a letter to 
Cyprian (Oypr. Rp. xxx. 6). The substantive XaiKtiff Is found in 
the Answers to the Orthodox CA»roAp{<r«tv irpbr 6p$o5«5fovy, § 97), 
which at one time was assigned to Justin Martyr, but is cer- 
tainly of a somewhat later date ; and often in the 4th cent., 
as in the Clementine SomiUes (now usually assigned in their 
present form to that date) : see the Bp. q/ Olpnent to James, § 6 ; 
m the Sacramentary of Sarapion (JThSt I. [1899-1900] 101), 
where a prayer is called Aalkwv (‘blessing of the lay- 

men*); and in the Apost, Const. (e,g., vui. 11 and 28, where 
XtumC are opposed to ‘the clergy* [ol rov wAnpov or jiAijpt^coC) ; 
it is also found frequently in the Apostolic Canons. In Syriac 
we find as a rendering of Kalied^ Che words 'dlmdyd and "mmd- 
ndyd, lit, ‘one of the world,’ as in the Test, qf our Lord, i. 86, 
in the litany which has a suffrage for ‘ the faithful laymen * ; 
see other instances in B, Payne mnlth, Thesawrus Syriaous, ii. 
(Oxford, 1901)2900!. 

Another, hut leas common, word for ‘layman’ is 
which has sadly degenerated in meaning, having become in 
English ‘idiot.’ Bub in classical CreS it means simply 
‘ private person.’ Philo (de Vit. Mas, iii. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 169) 
uses it to denote a Jew who is not a priest. In I Co 14i6‘ 
it probably means ‘one who has not the charisma of tongues’ 
(Rvm ; see notes by A. Robertson and A. Plummer in loco rICO 
^ 1 Oor./ Edihbumh, 1911, pp- SlSf., 818 f.fi. In Ac 4i» it means 
‘unlearned* or ^uneducated’; here Tyndale and (3overdale 
render it by *laye people,’ a tranalarion which may be com- 
pel^ witii our use of the word ‘layman* to denote one who is 
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not versed by training in the particular matter in hand, a sense 
in which ISiiUnji was also used in classical Greek (see Liddell 
and Scott, s.n.). The word is similarly used in 2 Co 118. in 
1 Oo 1418 the ‘place of the tfiiwTTjs’ can hardly refer to the 
special seats occupied by laymen in the Christian assembly 
(below, §6), In an interpolation in Pr 68 cited in the Apost. 
Const, (ii, 63), tfiiwrot is opposed to /Sao-iXels, and means Hhe 
king’s subjects ’ ; the corresponding passage of the older DidaS‘ 
caha^ which the ConstitvUons incorporate, here has ‘ rich and 
poor* (see F. X. Funk, Didaso. tt Const. Apostolomm, Pader- 
born, 1905, i. 180). Isidore of Seville, early in the 7th cent., 
uses pHvatus (as well as Zatcus) in the sense ol ‘toyman' 

(‘ neo privatis nec clericis,’ de Bool. Off. ii. 26). 

Another name of the laity is ‘the brethren’ (pi aSe\<fioC), In 
the Apost. Const, ii. 67 (near the beginning) they are so called 
in contrast to the bishop and deacons (not in the parallel Cidas- 
calia ) ; cf. 1 Ti 46, where ‘ the brethren * means * tne whole com* 
mxmty.* It is a little curious to note in this connexion that in 
Ac 164* 22 the expressions ‘the church,’ * the whole church,’ are 
used in contrast to ‘ the apostles and elders.’ 

2. Who is a layman ?— -Hitherto ‘ the laity * have 

been spoken of negatively, as being those Chris- 
tians who are not minister's. Bat, owing to modem 
conditions, and especially owing to the divisions of 
Christendom, some further definition is necessary. 
For instance, in England, it has been maintained 
that every Englishman there resident is in the eye 
of the law a layman of the Church of England, 
unless he is a bishop, priest, or deacon. Apart, 
however, from legal rights, every Chri.stian com- 
munity is bound to ask itself who are its laymen, 
not only from a negative, but also from a i)o.sitive 
point of view. The first step in the definition has 
usually been to affirm that he must be a baptized 
person, or at least a catechumen ; with regard to 
the latter qualification we may note — and this has 
a bearing on the practice of missionary Churches 
of the present day — ^that the Canons of Hippolytus 
style catechumens * Christians * (can. x. ; ed. H. 
Achelis, in TU, new ser., Leipzig, 1891, § 63). 
But the question whether a baptized person is a 
layman belonging to a particular Christian com- 
munity is not so easy to answer. A positive de- 
finition of ‘laity’ may perhaps be found in some 
such phrase as ‘those who (not being ministers) 
from baptism or after baptism have been attached 
to’ that community, and ‘who have not by any 
overt act declared their dissent from its com- 
munion.’ This does not raise the question of ‘ full 
membership,’ by which is often meant the status 
of a communicant. I 

3. The priesthood of the Iaity.-~This, which 
seems at first sight to be a contradiction in terms, 
is nevertheless asserted of Christians in 1 P 2®*® 
and Eev 1®. They are a ‘holy priesthood, to ojTer 
up spiritual sacrifices ... a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation.’ Christ ‘made us [all Christians] to 
be a kingdom, to be priests unto Ms God and 
Father.’ The same thing had been asserted with 
equal emphasis of the Jews in Ex 19®: ‘Ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.’ The NT asserts in the first place the 
priesthood of our Lord in Hebrews, jpownw), 
and then, as derived therefrom, the priesthood of 
His people. In the highest sense of the word, 
Christianity is a sacerdotal system. But this must 
not be misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the Christian ministry is vicarious, and that its 
ministers take the place of the people in approach- 
ing God. When, therefore, J. B. L%htfoot says, 
perhaps rather hastily (Essay on ‘The Christian 
Ministry,’ JPhUippians, ed. London, 1908, pp. 181, 
185), that Christianity ‘ has no sacerdotal system,’ 
he means, as he himself most truly explains (ih.), 
that ‘it interposes no sacrificial tribe or ciass 
between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven, fi^h 
individual member holds personal communion with 
the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is re- 
sponsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon 
and draws strength, , . . As individuals, all Chris- 
tians are priests alike.* For the same view of the 


priesthood of the laity see C. Gore, Tks Church 
and the Ministr^^ p. 76 fi*. 

Let us consider one practical result of this NT 
doctrine. It follows, as the ancient liturgies so 
often assert, that the laity ofler the Christian 
sacrifice of prayer and praise equally with the 
officiating minister, though he is or may be the 
instrument hy which they ofier it, for it would 
ordinarily be inconvenient if all people spoke at 
once in Christian worship. This fact is the 
rationale of the ‘ Amen ’or ‘So be it ’ by which 
the laity audibly ‘seal’ the prayers and praises. 
Jerome compares the Amen of tlie people at Borne 
to a thunder-clap, so loud and hearty was it : 

*Ubi sic ad similitudinem caeleetis tonltrui Amen reboat, et 
vacua idolorum templa quatiuatur?’ (Com. on Galatiam, 
Prooem. in lib. ii.). 

The same may he said of the ‘prayers in common’ 
of which Justin {Apol. i. 65) and Augustine (‘com- 
munis qratio,’ jS'p. Iv, 34 Ben. [exix.] ad Inquis. 
Januarii) speak, and which must have involved 
some audible partaking by the laity in the suppli- 
cation (see Inteecession [Liturgical]). Such also 
are^ the litanies and hymns (especially the Sanctus) 
which became common at least from the 4tii cent, 
onwards. In the Test, of our Lord the whole 
people are bidden to repeat with the bishop part 
of the central act of the Eucharist (i. 21), a 
direction with which we may compare the old 
custom of ‘ concelebration ’ (priests audibly cele- 
brating the Eucharist along with the bishop). 
All this is evidence of the universality of tlie 
doctrine that every Christian layman possesses a 
priesthood. 

The same teaching is much emphasized bf the 
Fathers. In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin 
Martyr (Dial. 116 f.), quoting Mai 1^^ dwells on 
the fact that aU Christians ‘are the true high- 
priestly race of God,* and that the Eucharist is 
offered by^‘ Christians in all places throughout the 
world.’ He speaks similarly, addressing Jews, of 
the Jewish sacrifices being offered ‘by you and by 
those priests of yours.’ So, at the end of the 
century, Irenaeus {Masr. rv. viii. 3, v. xxxiv. 3) 
says that ‘ all the righteous possess the sacerdotal 
rank’ and that ‘all the disciples of the Lord are 
Levites and priests ’ j and, a little later, TertuUian 
{de Exhort. Cast. 7) asks, ‘Are not even we laics 
priests ? ’ (this work was written after his secession 
to Montanism). In the 3rd cent. Origen (Hbtu. 9 
in Lev* § 1) says to the layman in general : 

‘Post fehou not know that the priesthood (sacerdotkim) to 
given to thee atoo, that to, to all the church of God and the 
people of believers? [he quotes 1 P 2<>1. Thou hast, therefore, 
the priesthood because thou art a priestly (mcerdotaUs) race 
[of. Justin above}, and m thou ou^test to offer to Gcxl the 
sacrifice (hostiam) of pwaise, of pwyer, of pity, of modesty, of 
justice, of holiness.* 

In the 4th cent. Jerome declares (d* Lueif 4) 
that the priesthood of the layman is his bapfeism 
(‘sacerdotium laiei, id est, baptisma’); he uses 
the word * b^tism ’ in the MI sense of the com* 

1 plete ribe,^ Augustine {de Civ. Lei, xvit v. 5) 
says, ‘ He gives the name priesthood to the very 
people whose priest is the mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus’ (he quotes 1 F 2®), 
Many other such passages might be cited. The 
teaching was common to aU. ages. 

The doctrine that all Christian people are priests 
does not, it need hardly be said, mean that there 
is no such tMag as a ministerial priesthood. The 
whole nation of Israel were priests, and yet Aaron 
and his sons had a special or ministerial priesthood. 
And so, without discussing controverted, questions, 
we may conclude that there is at least no contra- 

I tt boa often been held tbat fcbe priestJwKMi of tbe tolty to 
given to the bapfiased, not at tbe Immersion, but at tbe toj'ing 
on of hands or confirmation <A. J. Mason, MeHatim of Qmffhmr 
iim to Baptism, Ijondon, 1891, p. But it seetns un- 

necessary to distinguish thus sharply between different parte 
of what was originally one rite. 
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diction involved in the assertion of the same 
characteristic in Christianity. The confusion of 
minister and layman as to function is such d,Ta^la 
(‘want of order’) as the author of the Aposf* 
Const, so eloquently protests against (viiL 31, 46). 
Clement of Koine (c. A.D. 95) says that the Chris- 
tian ministers axe * rulers’ and ‘presbyters’ 
(ijyoiifLevoLf Trpof^yoijfievoit irp€<r^t}TepOL), to whom the 
laity are to be subject {vTroTa(r<r6pi.evoi) and to give 
reverence {Cor. I, 1 , 21). Hernias, a little later, 
calls the clergy Hlie rulers’ {irpoTjyoijfjLSPot, Vis. iL 
2 , iii. 9). The same nomenclature is found in He 
J37. 17- 24^ X 512 ^ where the ministers 

are ‘they that are over you’ {irpourrapLipovs ijawy). 
See, further, § 5 . 

4 , Election of bishops and clergy by laity.— 
Under this head we h«ave to consider a very im- 
portant part in the Church played by laymen. 
We note that in Ac 6 *' * the people choose, but the 
apostles appoint (ct. ^TrLffKi^ac&e and i^eXt^apro with 
KaTa(TT‘!fi<ro/x€p). The laity elected the Seven and 
placed them before the apostles, who laid hands 
on them, with prayer. And this was the ancient 
method of appointment, though the details might 
va^. In the Didaclie (§ 16, c. A.P. 120?) the 
writer bids the people to elect (xeipoTovifiaaTe) for 
themselves bishops and deacons, i.e. the local 
mimstiy j nothing is said of the appointment of 
the itinerant ‘apostles and prophets.’ It must 
here he remenahered that x«tpt>rove«' does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of ordination by the 
persons electing (see below). Early in the 4th 
cent, popular election is much insisted on by 
Athanasius. He quotes {Apol. c. Arian. 6 ) a letter 
of the Egyptian bishops which says that he was 
elected <a.d. 326} ‘ by a majority of our body [the 
bishops] in the sight and with the acclamation of 
all the people/ in order to refute a calumny of the 
Arians that he was clandestinely consecrated by 
six or seven bishops unknown to the laity. 
Gregory of Narianzus {Orat. xxi. 8 ) says that 
Athanasius was elected * by the vote of the whole 
people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and oppres- 
sion ; but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he 
is led up to the throne of St. Mark.* He means, 
no doubt, that this was the ancient method of 
election. The same practice is seen in the Church 
Orders — e.y,, in the Test, of our Lord (i. 20 ), which 
speaks very emphatically about the election of 
bishops (‘ being cliosen by all the people according 
to the will of the Holy Ghost*), and somewhat less 
so about presbyters (‘ testified to by all the people,’ 
L 29) and deacons (‘chosen as has been said above,’ 
i. 33J. The other Church Orders make similar 
provisions {Canons of Mippolytus^ can. ii. [ed. 
Achelis, § 7], Verona Latin fragments of Lidas- 
etc., E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 108, 
Mgyptxm Church Order, § 31 [ed. H. Tattara, The 
Mostolioal Constitutions, London, 1848, p. 32], 
mhiopic Church Order, § 21 , Apost. Const, viii. 4 ). 
We find the same regulations in the Gallioan code 
known as the Statuta Mcclesice Antigua, perhaps 
made by Ciesarxus of Arles, c. A.B. 500 (formerly 
cited as the canons of a supposed Fourth Council 
of Carthage, A. 0 . 398). In can. 22 it is directed 
that a bishop is not to ordain any one without the 
^vice of his clergy, and that he is bound to seek 
the assent {conmventiam) and testimony of the 
^tizens— a phrase which has a bearing on a well- 
known dictum of St. Cyprian (see below, § 8 j for 
a tramlation of the Statuta see C. J. Hefele, 
Oomcih, Eng. tr,, Edinburgh, 1871 - 96 , ii 410 fii). 

On the other hand, the people were at an early 
^te deprived of this right. The Council of 
iUodi^a (c. A.n. 380) says that ‘the choice of 
chose to be appointed to the priesthood shall not 
rest with the mulritude’ (ean. 1(3). This move- 


ment may have been due in part to the encroach- 
ments of the State and its officials after the time 
of Constantine, and it may have also been due to 
the interpretation placed in the East on the 4th 
canon of Niciea (A.D. 325), which says that the 
bishop is to be appointed [KaOlrraaBat) by the com- 
provincial bishops, three of whom at least shall 
meet. The first of the Apostolic Canons, a col- 
lection made c. a.p. 400, though some of them are 
doubtless older, has a similar provision, but with 
xeipoTopelcrduj.^ The Nicene rule was understood 
by the second Council of Mcsea, the ‘7th Ecu- 
menical ’ (A.0. 787, can. 3), as meaning that only 
the bishops could elect, and it forbids, with refer- 
ence to Apost. Canon 31, the election of a bishop, 

riest, or deacon proceeding from a secular prince ; 

ut the Latins at lirst interpreted the Nicene canon 
to refer to the confirmation of election and con- 
secration to the episcopate by the comprovincial 
bishops (Hefele, op. cit. [1894] 386 L). And this 
is probably the real meaning. A bishop, before 
being consecrated, must be approved by the peoxfie 
(and clergy) whom he is to serve, and also by the 
bishops 01 the province. This is the true reason 
(one can hardly doubt) of the ancient rule about 
the three bishops consecrating the elect. At a 
later date it was suggested that this was to remove 
all fear of invalidity in the position of any one of 
the consecrators ; but this could hardly have been 
a consideration at so early a date. Three bishops, 
or, as Apost. Canon 1 says, ‘two or three,’ must 
come together to the election that they may signify 
the assent of the cornproviricials. 

In Western Europe, from the time of Charle- 
magne onwards, the election by the laity to 
bishoprics was r^resented by the sovereign’s 
nomination, or in England in Anglo-Saxon times 
by that of the Witenagemot. But patronage of 
benefices by laymen became very common. This 
was exercised (a) by an individual, who originally, 
in many cases, was, or represented, the founder of 
the church ; or ( 6 ) by a corporation external to the 
benefice, for the same reason j or (c) by the persons 
to be ministered to, either as a whole body — rarely 
in the Anglican, but normally at the present day 
in the Presbyterian, polity— or through representa- 
tives chosen by them. The system of the Church 
of Ireland is a variation of the last method. 
When a benefice is vacant, a nomination to it is 
made by a patronage committee, consisting of the 
bishop of the diocese, three persons nominated by 
the (fiocese, and three persons appointed ty the 
parish where the vacancy had occurred, in all 
Episcopal bodies the bishop has, at least in theory, 
a power of veto on elections to parishes, though 
there is usually an appeal to the metropolitan or to 
the comprovincial bishops if he refuse to institute ; 
but in the Church of England this veto can be 
exercised only with considerable difficulty. 

The share of the laity in appointing bishops, etc., 
in the present day may he seen from the following 
conspectus, 

(tt) Anglican Ctmmmion (see further details in art. * Diocesan 
Bishop/ by B. A. Welch in the Prayer Book JXetionary, Itondoiii, 
101Z, p. 279 fl.).— In Bhagland ma WaU» Ihe sovereign issu^ a 
cmgt dAlire, and on the advice of the Prime Minister nominates 
a person to the dean and chapter of the cathedral, who elect, and 
the election is confirmed by the metropolitan j if there is no 
dean and chapter, the sovereign nominates directly. In India 
the sovereign acts on the advice of the Secretary of State for 
India. In scottend a bishop ts elected by a special body chosen 
ad hoe, consisting' of two chambers of presbyters and laity of 
the diocese, and for his election a simple majority in either 
chamber is necessary ; tihe assent of a majority of the oompro- 
vinoial bishops is reqmred to confirm the election, and, unless 
it be thus confirmed, proceedings must beginagain. In Xrelcmd 
the system Is similar (except in the case of the diocese of 
Armagh, where an abnormal procedure takes place), but the 


I This word, which often means * elect/ apparently in these 
canops means terdidn/ as the 2nd canon says that a pr^byter 
and deacbn and the other detgy (jc^Tf^tmoO axe to be ‘ ordained ’ 
by, one bishop, 
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majority must be one of two-thirds ; in some cases the choice, 
or the selection from certain names, la left to the bishops (see 
the Constitution of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, vi. 6). 
In Canada, New Zealand, Amtralia, and S. Africa the system 
is similar, with some variations of detail, especially as to the 
majority required in the different orders; in S. Africa tiie 
electing body is a special one, called the * Elective Assembly * ; 
the clergy elect, and the laity assent. In the United States of 
America a like practice is in vogue tor the ordinary diocesan 
bishoprics, but to the ‘missionary bishoprics* the House of 
Bishops appoints. Each diocesan * convention * (synod) makes 
its own rules for election. In all the non-established branches 
of the Anglican federation the assent of the laity is required to 
an episcopal election. 

(&) Roman Cowimttnton.— The laity appear to have no official 
share in the election of bishops, but in countries where a con- 
cordat with the pope is in force, as was the case till recently in 
France, the sovereign or the State nominates. 

(<j) Eastern Orthodox Communion . — Here the laity usually 
have a voice in electing bishops, though the practice differs in 
different countries ; for a detailed account see M. G, Dampier, 
The Qrganizatiem, of the Orthodox Eastern Churches, London, 
1910 (which, however, does not give information about the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; these 
seem to follow Constantinople closely). In the patriarchate of 
Constantinople the bishops of the Holy SynodT and the laity 
elect the patriarch ; the whole assembly selects three names, 
and the bishops choose one of them, A mixed council of 
bishops and laymen attend to the temporal affairs of the patri- 
archate. A diocesan bishop is appointed by the Holy Synod, 
which consists of bishops only. The laity must be consulted 
before the bishop appoints a parish priest, or the parish priest 
appoints a deacon ; and each parish has a lay committee for 
parochial affairs. In Russia the Holy Synod— which here con- 
sists of bishops, a few archimandrites (heads of monasteries), 
two representatives of the parish clergy, and the Tsar's pro- 
curator (a layman who has no vote in doctrinal matters, but is 
the connecting link between Church and State) — submits three 
names for bishoprics to the Tsar, who selects one, The parish 
priests are appointed by the bishop, and the clergy and laymen 
of each parish appoint a layman to administer the finances. In 
Cyprus the clergy and laity elect the bishops. The Synod con- 
sists of bishops only, for managing all ecclesiastical affairs. In 
Mount Sinai the archbishop is elected by the monks. In 
Greece the Holy Synod (consisting of bishops only) subnets 
three names for bishoprics to the king, who selects one. 
Priests and deacons are appointed by the bishop after consult- 
ing their laymen. The king appoints a commissioner (inCrpO' 
jros) to attend the Holy Syn^, but he has no vote. In 
Rumania the bishops are elected by the other bishops and by 
(lay) members of Parliament. In Servia they are elected by the 
synod of bishops, but the metropolitan of Belgrade is elected by 
me bishops and the chief clergy and lay officials of the country. 
In Montenegro the metropolitan is nominated by the kingj 
priests are appointed by the metropolitan. There are no other 
bishops besides the metropolitan. In Bulgaria the laity have a 
share in the election of the exarch and of the other bishops, and 
also of the parish priests. In Austria~Eungary practice varies. 
The metropolitan of Karlowitz is appointed by a mixed body, 
but the bishops of the metropolitanate appoint to the other 
bishoprics; while in Hermannstadt both metropolitan and 
bishops are elected by a mixed body. The metropolitan and 
bishops in Dalmatia are nominated by the Orown. 

(d) Armenian (7o»Mntwii<m.— For details see M. Ormanlan, 
Church of Armenia, ch, xxxi. (Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. ISlff.), 
In most countries the Armenian parish priests are elected by 
the parishioners in the first Instance, but the laity have no yoloe 
in the selection of priests ordained in monasteries. The 
‘catholici* of Sis and Aghthamar, the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem (patriarchs are of inferior rank to the 
catholioi among the Armenians), and the diocesan bishops are 
elected by mixed councils of laymen and clergy, the former 
lai^ely preponderating, In Eussia the influence cri the laity Is 
much less. ‘The government permits the existence of lay 
councils (ephorates) [of parishes], but It has done away with the 
diocesan councils, whose prerogatives have been transferred to 
a synod and to conriistories made up of ecdesiastlcs ‘ (Ormanlan, 
p. 158), 

(e) East Syrian or JHestorian Comw-ttnion.— The laity have 
an indirect share in clerical appointments. The bishops are 
supposed to ordain a parish priest only when the parishioners 
elect him, and, as a matter of fact, they generally consult their 
wishes; but ordinations without ‘titles 'or cures of »>ui8 as- 
signed are somewhat frequent. In the case of bishoprics, a 
vacancy is usually filled from the late bishop's nephews or 
cousins, as the office can be held only by those who have been 
brought up as ‘ Haairites* ; of these there are sometimes more 
than one, and the laity are supposed to choose from them a 
successor. See A. J. Maclean and W, H. Browne, The Ccdh$li<m 
qfUw East md Ms Peerple, London, 1898, pp* 180 ft,, 205 1 

From what has been said it will be seen tot the 
ancient share of the laity in electing to ministerial 
offices has remained, though more or less altered, 
in a large part of Ohristenaom till the present time, 
5, The laity and the sacraments.— (a) Th$ 
Eucharui »-^^0 real instance has been found, 
eiccept in ^ome heretical or separated bodies, of a 
layman being allowed to celebrate the Eudhar- 
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isfc, even in cases of emergency. In connexion 
with^ this it is perhaps neees.sary to repeat the 
caution that eOxaptaruv is sometimes used in Chris- 
tian antiquity in the sense of ‘saying grace’ or 
‘ asking a blessing ’ at a meal, and that it does not 
always mean ‘ to celebrate the Eucharist’ 

The 18th canon of Nicma (A.D. 325) asserts that 
even deacons have not the power of ‘offering,* i.e. 
of celebrating, the Eucharist^ {roi/t i^owLav 

wpoartpipeip)^ while presbyters are expressly 
called * those who oflbr * (rots vpoaipipQwn). The 
same thing is found in the Church Orders, where 
the bishop and the presbyter are expressly recog- 
nized as being capable of celebrating the Eucharist 
(for the presbyter, cf. Apost Const, iii. 20, vii. 26, 
Ethiopic Didascaliay § 16, Test, of our Lord, i. 31), 
while the deacon is explicitly forbidden to do so 
(Apost, Const, viii. 48) ; cf. tlie repeated statement 
tot a deacon is not ordained to the priesthood — 
which would have been meaningless if the deacons 
had not been pushii^ their claims (Test, of our 
Lord, i 38 ; Statuta Ecclesm Antigua, % 4 ; Egyp. 
Ch, Order, § 33 ; Ethiop, Ch. Order, § 24 ; Verona 
Fragments of Didascalia, ed. Hauler, p, 109}. 
But, if a deacon could not celebrate the Eucharist, 
a fortiori a layman could not do so. 

Kor was tins a prohibition invented in the 4th 
century. Not only is there no evidence of a lay- 
man inside the Church celebrating the Eucharist 
in ante-Nicene times, but TertulUan, in a work 
written before his secession (de Preeser, adv, 
Mcer. 41), by implication strongly repudiates 
such a tbeory. He condemns the heretical sects 
because they confused the functions of laity and 
ministry. 

‘ To-day one tom Is their bishop, to-momw another ; to- 
day he Is a deacon who to-morrow fa a reader; to-day he is a 
presbyter who to-morrow is a layman. For even on laymen do 
they impose the functions of priesthood,* 

With this it is instructive to compare the same 
writer’s language after his secession. In de 
Exhort. Cast, 7, after saying that all laymen are 
priests (see above, § 3), he continues : 

‘It is the authority of the Church, and the honour which 
has acquired sanctity through the Joint session (ficmesms) of 
the Order, which has established the difference between the 
Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no Joint 
session of the ecclesiastical Order, you offer (see abovel, and 
baptize (Unguis), and are priest, alone for yourself. . . , You 
have the right of a priest in your own person, in cases of 
necessity/ 

Here TertulUan, writing in his later days, claims 
for a layman, if necessity urges, the right inter 
alia to celebrate Holy Communion. 

It might bo suggested that in this respect Mon- 
tanism was conservative of an old custom which 
had elsewhere died out, owing to the supposed 
increase of ‘sacerdotal^ feeling in the Church. 
But, whatever Montanism was, it was not, and 
did not profess to be, conservative. Such, indeed, 
is not the charaoteristio of any movement which 
magnifies ‘charismatic’ powers. Montanism pro- 
! leased to have received a new inspiration by the 
Holy Crhost, and rather despised than honoured 
old existing customs. See, further, a long in- 
vestigation in Gore, op, cU, pp. 184-196, and 
Appended Note H on Montanism (pp. 366-359). 

(b) Had we no history to guide us, 

we might have imbued that, if the laity could 
not celebrate the Eucharist, neither could they 
baptize. And yet, though (Christian opinion has 
not been unammous on the subject, the great 
majority have held thatL in oases of necessity, a 
layman, and even a laywoman, may rigntly 
baptize. 

It is not quite conclusive that the apostles did 

I For ttoii mwmmx or gee the pr«w»t 

writer’s The Ancimt Okurch Orders (Cambridgre, 1910), p, 48 f. 
Theee words gometimea ‘ to bring the oblation to tbe 

blebop' (tb. and Ancyra [a.&. 814], can. 2 ; but tbe latter 
‘ to offer the bread and the cup ’). 
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not, as a rtile, themselves baptize, though they | 
laid on hands after baptism. St. Paul says that | 
it was not his usual custom to baptize (1 Co ; | 
St. Peter commanded Cornelius and his company 
to be baptized (Ac 10^). It is also not quite 
certain, though it is probable, that the apostles 
did not themselves baptize all the three thousand 
converts in Ac 2^*; if they did not do so, lay 
brethren must have baptized, since there was as 
yet no ministry other than the Twelve, But, 
though the NT evidence is not quite conclusive, 
opinion from early times favoured lay baptism. 
Tertullian [de BajpU 17) allow^s it to deacons and 
laymen, but not to women ; in de Virg, VeL 9 
also he forbids women to baptize. But we may 
note that his argument in the former passage, 
that ‘what is equally received can be equally 
given,* if valid, should refer to women no less than 
to men. The older Didasealia {3rd cent. ; hi. 
12 5 Funk, i. 210) allows it to deacons, but {iii. 9 ,* 
Funk, i. 198) forbids it to women ; the permission 
to deacons is not found in the paraUel Apost. 
Const. ^ w'hich here incorporate the Didascalia. 
The Spanish Council of Elvira (c. A.P. 305) says 
that a catechumen on a sea voyage or in a place 
where there is no church near can be baptized in 
great illness by a layman who has not apostatized 
or been a bigamist (can. 38), and similarly allows 
a deacon on some occasions to * rule ’ a congrega- 
tion— apparently in a country district — and to 
baptize (can. 77) ; but in all these cases confirma- 
tion by the bishop is to follow unless the baptized 
person dies. The Test, of our Lord (c. a.b. 3501) 
allows deacons to baptize (ii. 10). Jerome (c. 
Lticif. 9) says that, * if necessity so be, even lay- 
men may, and frequently do, baptize.’ Au^stine 
(c. JSp. Farmen. il. xiii. [29]) says that baptism by 
a lajxnan, * if necessity urges, is either no sin or a 
venial one.’ But he appears to be a little doubt- 
ful about the matter. The Statuta Ecdesim 
Antigua (can, 100), by saying that ‘ a woman may 
not baptize,’ probably imply that a man, even if 
a layman, can do so. Isidore of Seville very 
grudgingly says that lay baptism is for the most 
part allowed, but only when a person is in ex- 
iremis {de BccL Off. ii. 25). 

A ffcriking case, which brings in other considerations of 
importance, occurred in the 4th century. The famous Athan- 
asius is said, when » boy, to have administered baptism 
in play. This was observed by Alexander, the bishop of the 
diocese (Alexandria), who, on hearinj? that the proper words 
had been used, forbade re-baptism, bub administered confirma- 
tion. For this Btonr see Sozomen (MM ii. 17) and Eufinus (EM 
i. 14) j Socrates (MM i. 16) alludes to ifc without mentioning 
Alexander's action. Whether the story is historic or not, it is 
instructive as showing that the historians treated lay baptism 
as an actual and not unusual fact On the other question, i^at 
of ‘ intention,* Alexander’s decision is much more doubtful. 

We find that a contrary opinion as to lay bap- 
tism was not unknown in the 4th century. Even 
a deacon is forbidden to baptize in the Apost 
Const, viii. 46, and so are the laity and minor 
orders in Ui. 10 f., and women in iii. 9 ; of baptism 
by women it is said that * there is no small peril to 
those who undertake it, for it is dangerous, or, 
ra^er, wicked and impious. ’ The Ethiopic Didasc- 
alia (§ 131) also negatives lay baptism; this 
manual is largely derived from the Constitutions. 

We may notice opinion on this question in later 
times. In the mediseval West lay baptism was 
fuHy and officially recognized and, in cases of 
necessity, encouraged. Midwives were instructed 
bow to baptize infants when in danger of death. 
This is the present attitude of the Boman Com- 
munion, It was also the attitude of the Church 
of England in the Middle Ages and down to 1604. 
Lay baptism was extremely common. The Sarum 
manuM pro’wded for it, as did the English Prayer 
Books of 1549, 15^, an4 1659. The r^rios bemre 
the Offioe of Private BapMsm bji these three books 


say that baptism is to be administered by laymen 
only when ‘ great need shall compel,* hut that, if 
so, they ‘that he present’ are to ‘call upon God 
for his grace, and say the Lord*s prayer, if the 
time wul suiFer. And then one of them shall 
name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying,’ etc. After the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, however, as a concession to 
Puritan feeling, a change was made in the Prayer 
Book, and since 1604 only an official minister has 
been explicitly recognized therein. Yet w'e notice 
that in the questions directed in the Prayer Book 
to be asked at private baptism there is a distinc- 
tion. First they that bring the child are asked 
by whom he was baptized, and who was present ; 
then ‘ because some things essential to this Sacra- 
ment may happen to be omitted,* the persons are 
asked with what matter and Avords the child was 
baptized. The implication would seem to he that 
the status of the baptizer is not one of the ‘ things 
essential,’ Lay baptism has never been forbidden 
in England, and has been a continuous custom. 
Hooker has defended its validity, even if ad- 
ministered by women {Eccles, Polity, v. 61 f. ; this 
book was first published in 1597), and his great 
inflnence has prevailed, though^ not quite univers- 
ally, to this day. The English law-courts (in 
1809, Kemp u. Wickes, and in 1841, Mastin u. 
Escott ; see J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Book of Church Lau:^, London, 1899) have upheld 
the same view. 

To the Eastern mind the matter has presented 
itself in a different way. A Western can dis- 
tinguish between what is irregular and what is 
invalid, and is accustomed to the saying ‘ fieri non 
debet, factum valet.* But an Eastern makes no 
such distinction ; to liim ‘ irregular ’ and ‘ invalid ’ 
mean the same thing. Quite irrespectively of the 
validity of the Western Orders, the question has 
arisen m the East whether Western baptisms are 
irregular, and therefore (to the Eastern) invalid. 
To this question the Uussian Church has replied 
No, and has admitted W estem, including Lutheran 
and Calvinist, baptisms since 1718 ; but the Con- 
stantinople Church has replied Yes, On this 
very complicated subject see W. J. Birkbeck, 
Bussia and the English Church, London, 1895, 
p. 63 n. 

6. The laity in the Church services ; church- 
wardens*— From the earliest times, as it would 
mipear, the laity had a place of their own in the 
(Christian synaxis, or assembly. Putting aside 
Justin Martyr’s description {Apol, i 65-67), which 
does not help us here, the first account of tlie 
arrangements of the synaxis is in the older DU 
dascmia (3rd cent.). In this description the pres- 
byters sat on either side of the bishop, the lay- 
men behind the presbyters, and the women behind 
them, all apparently facing east (ii. 57 ; Funk, i 
168, 160). In the corresponding passage of Apost 
Const (ii. 57 ; Funk, 169 ff.), the description is some- 
what confused, but it would seem that the bishop 
and his pres^ters here sat (at least at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic service) behind the altar, 
facing the west. In this account also the laity 
sat by themselves, the men in one place and the 
women in another ; the young people and the older 
people sat separately, the younger women, the 
mothers, the widows, the virgins, and the elder 
women all having distinct places. In this work 
the assembly is likened to a ship, the bishop being 
the commander, the deacons the mariners, the 
‘ brethren* (the laity, see above, §i) the passengers 
— a metaphor stiH carried out in the word ‘ nave ’ 
for the part of the chureh where the congregation 
worship. In the Test, of our Lord (i. 19). ami 
also in the derived chapters of the Arabic DU 
f dmcqtia (§ 35 ; Funk, ii* 124), the laymmi and the 
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laywomen sit in separate places. For a somewhat 
later period eeeW. E. Scudamore, in DC A ii. 915^ 

Now, in the Church Orders (e.^r., Didascalia 
mdApost. Const Jocc, citt ; Test of our Lord, i. 34) 
the deacons are represented as moving about rather 
than as having seats, and, in the case of several of 
them, as keeping order in the assembly, watching 
the doors, and assigning seats to the different 
classes. But, as time went on, deacons, who, as 
the Church Orders show, were constantly pressing 
their claims (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 69), devolved their duties on sub-deacons and 
members of the minor orders. At a somewhat 
later date—though it is not easy to say wdien— lay 
officials took over these duties of deacons, and 
received the name of ‘ church-wardens.’ But their 
duties were not and are not confined to keeping 
order in church. They are in the present day 
charged with the supervision of the church fabrics 
and churchyards, with seating the people, with 
parochial church finance, and with the relief of 
the poor. In Lyndwoode’s Frovimiale (15th cent, ) 
they are called guardimi ecclesice. The English 
canons of 1603 call them also ‘ quest men.’ Their 
assistants are called * sidesmen ’ (see below, § 8). In 
England there are ordinarily two church- wardens 
in each parish, one usually nominated by the rector 
or vicar, and one by the parishioners, and these 
are admitted to office by the archdeacon. For a 
full ^count see P. V. Smith in the Prayer Book 
Dictionary, p. 205 f. 

7* Lay preaching. — It was often discussed in 
the early ages of the Christian era how far a lay- 
man mighthe allowed to teach or preach in church- 
The case of the learned Origen (3rd cent.), who 
was, when still a layman, allowed to do so, caused 
some misgivings in certain quarters; and J. B. 
Lighbfoot {Apost Fathers, pt. i. * Clement of 
Kome,’ ii. [1890] 195 n.) remarks that the objec- 
tions raised in his case show that the practice was 
rare. Eusebius {MB vi. 19), to whom we are in- 
debted for the information, evidently approved of 
the invitation given to Origen. At the end of the 
4th cent, the Apost. Const, (viii. 32, near the end) 
speak approvingly of lay teachers, but the reference 
is perhaps not to public teaching in church. The 
Statuta JEcclesice Antigua (can. 98) say that a 
layman may not teach in the presence of the 
clergy except at their command. The Quinisext 
or Trulian Council (A.1). 692) decrees that tlie 
laity are to be excluded from preaching publicly 
in religious services (can, 64). 

We should gather from the gospel story that 
among the Jews any layman who had the capacity 
to give instruction in tne synagogue might do so, 
From the Jewish point of view, our Lord, when 
He taught in the synagogue service, was a ‘ lay 
preacher ’ (Lk So Paul and Barnabas were 

invited by the Jewish authorities to speak in the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Ao 13^®) and else- 
where. And in the early ages of the Church, 
when charismatic gifts were common, it is prob- 
able that the same liberty was frequently allowed. 
These charismata included ‘ the word of wisdom,’ 
‘the word of knowledge,’ ‘prophecy,* and ‘inter- 
pretation of tongues’ (1 Co 12*^'^®). See, farther, 
J. Wordsworth, The ministry of Qraoe, London, 
1901, pp. 163-166. 

There was, however, except among the Mon- 
tanists and some other sects, a great objection to 
women preaching. Tertullian, even after he be- 
came a Montaaist, disliked it ; he says ; 

’ It 4b not permitted to n woman to speak in the cbnr<^ nor 
yet to teach * (de Viry, Vel 9). 

Even the Test^ of our Lord, which enthusiasti- 
cally advances the claims of me order of widows, 
and admits them within the sanctuary in the 
Euchaiistic Servic©, will not allow them to speak 


in church (L 40 ; ‘in the church let her be silent ’), 
though it bids them teach women in private. So 
the Apost, Const, (iii. 6) strongly forbid them to 
‘teach in church,’ and bid them ‘pray and listen 
to the teachers.’ ^ The prohibition of St. Paul 
(1 Co U®-* j of. 1 Ti 2^2) was considered conclusive. 

8. The laity in councils.— There is a consider- 
able contrast between ancient and modern practice 
with regard to the position of laymen in ecclesi- 
astical synods or councils. With the growth of 
the parliamentary conception in the civil State has 
arisen the organization of corresponding Church 
Parliaments in which the various orders give a 
vote on the questions decided, and each has a 
veto on the decisions of the others. It will be of 
interest to watch the growth of this conception. 
In the NT we have the description of two ‘ coun- 
cils,’ one of which may he called the prototype of 
the general or ecumenical synods of later days, and 
the other of the diocesan synods. In Ac 15 we 
read of a meeting called to discuss a difficult ques- 
tion which had arisen in the Church, whether the 
Gentile converts to Christianity must keep the 
Law of Moses— whether, in fact, the only entrance 
U) Christianity was through Judaism. Delegates, 
including Paul and Barnabas, were sent up to Jeru- 
salem to discuss the question with the ‘apostles 
and elders’ (v,®), who came together to consider 
the matter (v.®). But others than the apostles and 
elders were present. The delegates were received 
not only by them but by ‘the church’ (v.*; see 
above, § i), who heard them declare the progress of 
the gospel. And, when the meeting for discussion 
took place, ‘the multitude’ were present (v.^). 
It is not clear what part these ‘ laymen ’ took in 
the proceedings. There was much ‘questioning^ 
before Peter spoke, and they may have 
had their share in this. When Paul and Barnabas 
began to describe the wonderful progress made 
among the Gentiles, ‘all the multitude kept 
silence* (4<rly7jcre, v.^*). The aorist would imply 
that before that they had not kept silence; but 
whether they had contributed to the debate by 
^eeches or by acclamation does not appear. After 
Paul and Barnabas had spoken, James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the local church at 
Jerusalem, summed up the discussion and gave as 
the finding of the meeting what was clearly the 
mind of those assembled. Then ‘the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,* determined to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas (v.^) ; but the letter which 
these ‘chosen men* carried ran in the name of ‘the 
apostles and elder brethren’ only (v.®^ EV; the 
AV has a faulty text here). We thus see that 
laymen (but local laymen, not representatives of 
other Churches) were certainly present at the 
Apostolic Council, and perhaps spoke at it, and 
yet that there was a difference betwemj their posi- 
tion at the meeting and that of the ‘ apostles and 
elders’ in whose name the decree ran. In Ac 2ps 
we have an assembly more closely resembling a 
diocesan synod of succeeding ages, which was a 
meeting for discussion between a bishop and his 
presbyters— though the term ‘diocesan synod* is 
now often used in a different sense. Paul and his 
companions (including Luke) came to Jerusalem 
and conferred with James and his ‘elders* on 
farther aspects of the question which had been 
discoid at the Apostolic Council. It seems that 
on this oocarion no laymen were present. 

The imprefisdon which one receives from Ac 15 
is that the apostles determined to carry with tliem 
not only the official ministry, but also the whole 
Christian community. A similar deduction may 
be made from Cyprian’s famous dictum that from 
the beginning of his episcopate he had proposed 
to act only after taking the advice {consuium) ol 
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the clergy, and the concurring feeling (consensus) 
of the laity {Ep. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’). But modern ideas have been read 
into this saying. It has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Cyprian disclaimed the power to take any 
action unless the laity ga^e their consent. The 
Latin word consemics^ however, has not the same 
sharply defined meaning as our ‘consent’ ; it con- 
veys no idea of voting or of vetoing. Cyprian very 
rightly determined to carry his people with him 
in his episcopal rule, and this is the meaning of 
his expression consensus. That this view is just 
may be inferred from the fact that, if the dictum 
meant that the laity had the right to veto the 
bisliop’s actions, they ^YOuld have had a higher 
position than that of the clergy, who had only the 
right to give advice {consilium}. 

In the provincial councils of the earlier centuries 
the bishops were the constituent members. But 
the essence of conciliar action is imblicity, and 
both clergy and laity were present, often m con- 
siderable numbers, not only for their own informa- 
tion, that they might learn from tlie deliberations 
of the bishops, but in order that they might give 
information. Those who were qualilied to do so, 
whether clergy or laymen, were brought or invited 
to the councils. Athanasius was present at Niesca, 
in attendance on Bishop Alexander, thoi\gh only a 
deacon (Socrates, HJS i. 8). Eusebius ( Vtt. Const, 
iii, 8) says that the bishops brought in their train 
an immense number of presbyters, deacons, aco- 
lytes, and other attendants. Yet there is no record 
in ancient times of either clergy or laity exercising 
a veto on the bishops’ decisions. Their influence 
was oftcii great, but it was an indirect inhuence, 
one wdelded not as an exercise of right by a class 
or an order, but from the qualification of know- 
ledge and experience. They were called in, e.y., 
to give advice about the lapsed in Cyprian’s day 
(Ep, xvii, [XL] 3, ‘To the pemile’). See, further, 
art. Councils and Synods (Christian), voL iv. p. 
186 L ; and A. “W. Haddan, in DC A, art. ‘ Council ’ 
(i. 4811). 

The opinion of the latter writer is that, while ‘bishops were 
the proper, ordinary, and essential members of a provincial 
oounoil/ the presbyters ‘ as a body were consulted, as of right, 
down to certainly the 3rd century, and not only continued to 
be present, but were admitted to subscribe in sevend instances 
in later centuries,’ But he doubts if ‘ they ever actually voted 
in a division ’ ; while deacons and laity were often present and 
sometimes subscribed decrees, ‘no proof at all exists that 
the laity, and no suiiicient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisiona ’ 

We may notice here a sayinff of Hooker. He maintains (jBbc?, 
Pol. viii, 451) that ' in all societies, companies, and corporations, 
what severally each shall be Imund unto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified.’ But whatever force such an opinion may 
have as regards the laws of a voluntaw society, in mattera of 
religion it is of very doubtful application ; even to the laws of 
a State it can be applied only by somewhat unsatisfactory ex- 
planations, In this case it would appear that Hooker is less 
‘Judicious’ than usual, 

A difficulty in the relation of laymen to synods 
arises from the fact that synods have so often had 
to deal with Christian doctrine. To legislate on 
doctrine is to exercise the office of teaching, and 
the laity have not, as a class, been oommismoned, 
as the cfer^ have been commissioned, to teach, even 
though individual laymen may have been so com- 
missioned (see I 7 al^ve). Had the sjjmods had to 
deal only with practical questions of Church organi- 
sation, no doubt laymen would much sooner nave 
been admitted to taKe a more active share in them. 

An early step towards the more modem idea of 
a Chmrch Parliament was the organization of the 
English Convocations (also called synods), in which 
the clerical representatives of the Lower House 
have a vote or veto on the decisions of the bishops 
in the Hroer House ; ^ fox% without the concurrence 
uf both Houses, no decision is an Act of Convoca- 

I For ft poftslblft precedent ftt Eotue 8e« Oouxoiws ahu Stnobs 
(C hris lian), vol. iv* p- 186b. 


tion. It is true that the Convocations were first 
thus fully organized (in the 13th cent.) for fiscal 
purposes; but, whatever the purpose, the result 
has been as stated. The addition of Lay Houses 
of Convocation, as consultative only, is a quite 
recent experiment. 

Since the Reformation there has been a great 
movement in tlie West towards giving the laity an 
equal voice with the clergy in ecclesiastical synods. 
In Ireland and the British Colonies the Anglican 
communities have, as a rule, done this. Tliis is 
also the case in the Presbyterian Communion, in 
which ministers and ‘ elders ’ are admitted to the 
General Assemblies on equal terms. It has, indeed, 
been discussed whether these ‘elders’ are or are 
not properly laymen, inasmuch as they have re- 
ceived a certain ordination or commission by laying 
on of hands. Neither the Church of England nor 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland has gone so far. 
The position of the laity in the former has been 
described above. In the latter the provincial 
synods are composed of the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy only, the clergy having a 
veto on the findings of the bishops, and the bishops 
on those of the clergy j but no legislation can take 
place without the representatives of the laity having 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon it, 
and all matters of business organization are dealt 
with by the Representative Church Council, in 
which laymen have at least an equal voice with 
clergymen. In this system a clergyman accused 
of an ecclesiastical offence can be tried only by his 
bishop as advised by his fellow-presbyters in dio- 
cesan synod — a sort of ju^ system ; and he has an 
appeal to the ‘ Episcopal Synod,’ which consists of 
the whole body of bishops. 

In the Roman Catholic Communion the laity 
have no part, as of right, in synods, though they 
have sometimes been called in to give advice. In 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies, as will have been 
seen from what is stated above (§ ^), laymen have 
often a very considerable share in ecclesiastical 
councils of some kinds ; but questions of doctrine 
are reserved for the bishops. In this connexion 
it may be observed that the difficulty, which has 
so often been felt in the West, of distinguishing 
questions which are doctrinal from those which are 
not doctrinal — for so many fall into both cate- 
gories, according to the aspect in which they are 
viewed— does not seem to nave troubled the more 
subtle but less lo^cal East. 

In connexion with the summoning of laymen to 
give evidence before synods, mention may be made 
of the interesting relic in England and Ireland of 
‘ sidesmen ’ (in tne 1603 canons ‘ sydemen ’ or ‘ side- 
men’). It was the custom in the Middle Ages for 
the bishop to summon to his diocesan synod lay- 
men as testes synodales^ to bear witness to the 
moral condition of their parishes. The name 
‘synodsmen’ is thought to have been corrupted 
into ‘sidesmen.’ Since the Reformation, however, 
these lay officials have been merely assistants to 
the church-wardens, and help to keep order in the 
church (English canon 90), 

Litkeaturs.— O n the general relation of laity to oler^ see 
J. B, Lijgrhtfoot, essay on ‘The Christian Ministry* in Philip- 
|>ia»a4, London, 1878, and many later editions (since reprinted 
in a volume of essays): C. Gore, The Church arid thcMinistry^ 
do. 1900 ; A Barry, Position of the Laity in the Ohurcht 
do. 1003; and W. E. Scudamore, art. ‘Laity’ in DC A, On 
lay haprism see R. Hooker, JBoclesiastical Polity ^ new ed., 
Oxford, ; J. Bingham, Scholtutical BUtory of Lay 

Baptism.^ London, 1712 (these two writers are in favour of the 
practice); W. Elwin, The Minister of Baptism^ do. 1889; D. 
Waterland, Letter son Lay-Baptism^ newed. by F. N. Oxenham, 
do. 1892 (these two writers deny or doubt the validity of lay 
baptism); and T. Thompson, TAe Ojfices of^ Baptism and Con- 
firmation, Oambri^e, IQIL pfe. ii. ch. iii. On tlie laity in 
councils see E. B. Fusey, The Councils qf the CAnraA, Oxford, 
1867; A. W. Haddan, art ‘Council’ in DC A (an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject) ; and A. Barry, op. cit, 

A. J. Maclean, 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. ~ The term ‘ lake- 
dwellings^ (Fr, habitations lamstres^ Germ. 
PfahlhauUni Ital, palajitte) is a generic ex- 
pression to designate those singular habitations 
which certain peoples were formerly in the habit 
of constructing, chiefly on fresh-water lakes, and 
the remains of which are at the present time not 
infrequently disinterred from ancient lacustrine 
deposits, either along the shallow margins of exist- 
ing lakes or on the sites of some of the smaller 
lake-basins which, in the course of time, have been 
obliterated by the growth of peat. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that even the existence 
of such structures has come to the knowledge of 
archaeologists, but practical researches have already 
abundantly shown that they were at one time 
common in many parts of the world, especially in 
Central Europe and in the British Isles. Herodotus 
(4th cent. B.c. ) describes (v. 16) a lake-dwelling com- 
munity in Lake Prasias, in Thrace, who lived in 
huts placed on a wooden platform, supported on 
tall piles, and connected witn the shore by a wooden 
gangway. Each habitation had a trap-door which 
gave access to the water beneath i ana the lake so 
abounded with fish that a man had only to open 
his trap-door and let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, and, on drawing it up in a short time, 
he would find it full of fi^. But this, and a few 
other historical notices suggestive of the custom of 
constructing lake-habitations, failed to disclose 
the archseological treasures which have lain buried 
for so many centuries in the ancient lacustrine 
deposits of nearly ail the lake-basins of Central 
Europe. Now the antiquarian materials collected 
on lake-dwelling sites are so vast and varied that 
they hold a prominent position in the principal 
archjeolo^cal museums of Europe. To have 
rescued tne evidence of so remarkable a phase of 
human civilization from oblivion is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of pre-historic 
archaeology. In 1890 the present writer described 
the terTf^mar^ of the Po valley, the terpen of Holland 
and other analogous structures in Hungary and 
elsewhere, as mere variants of the lacustrine system 
of habitation, and, as some remarkable discoveries 
have since been made in these somewhat obscure 
fields of research, it is desirable to include a 
brief notice of them in this article as separate 
sections. 

I. Lacustrine researches.— Although the dis- 
covery of the remains of pile-structures in Lake 
Zilrich during the winter of 1853-54 is generally 
regarded as the starting-point of lacustrine archae- 
ology, we are not without valid evidence to show 
that analogous structures, though not so ancient, 
were known in Ireland fifteen years earlier. It 
seems that in 1839 curiosity was roused at the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy by the fre- 
quency of the visits of a local dealer onering for 
sale objects of a miscellaneous character, many of 
which were of rare antiquarian value. These 
objects were said to have been found in a peat-bog 
in County Meath, and their assortment in such a 
place seemed so strange to the Museum authorities 
that G. Petrie and W. R. Wilde determined to visit 
the locality. On this expedition they were con- 
ducted to rile peat-bog of Ijagore, near the village 
of Dunshaugmin, where, within the boundaries of 
a drained lake and under a thick covering of peat, 
was an artificial mound then p^ially exposed by 
peat-cutters. It seems that this mound had been 
w^l known to bone collectors for upwards of ten 
years j during that time they had dug out and ex- 
ported to a factory of bone-manure in Scotland no 
fewer than 160 cart-loads of bones. 

The mound was 620 feet in circumference and along its margin 
were ‘ upright posts of black oak, measuring from 6 bo 8 feet in 

K ; these were mortised into beams of a similar material 
t upon the mari and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 16 


feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held 
together by connecting crosabeams, and (said to be) fastened 
by large iron nails.’ 

An abstract of a paper by Wilde on the Lagore 
‘ find,’ from which the above extract is taken, was 
published in the Proceedings of the Itogal Irish 
Academy for 1840, and its contents were so sug- 
gestive to local antiquaries tiiat almost immedi- 
ately several other sites were recognized as island- 
forts, or crannogs (the name given to such structures 
in the Irish annals). Moreover, during the work- 
ings of the Commission of the Arterial Drainage 
and Inland Navigation of Ireland, no fewer than 22 
crannogs were brought to light throughout the 
counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. Reports of these discoveries by the 
engineers of the Board of Works, with plans, maps, 
sections, and a large assortment of relics, were de- 
posited at the time in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

The fortuitous circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the pile-structures [Pfahlhauten) of 
Switzerland are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to dwell on them here. It appears that, 
owing to the lowness of the water in Lake Zurich 
during the ^ymter of 1853-54, two of the inhabitants 
of Ober-Meilen, whose vineyards in ordinary times 
came close to the water in the lake, began to ex- 
tend their limits by enclosing portions of the ex- 
posed shore with a stone wall and filling in the 
space with the adjacent mud. In course of these 
operations they came upon the decayed stumps of 
wooden piles, stone axes, flint implements, and 
various worked objects of horn ana bone, which 
excited some curiosity among the workmen. J. 
Staub {Die PfaMhauten in den Sclmeizer Semy 
Fluntem, 186^ p. 8) informs us that the village 
schoolmaster, Herr Aeppli, having seen some of tne 
objects with his pupils, went to inspect the locality, 
and was so impressed with the importance of the 
find that he sent a brief statement of the facts to 
the Antiquarian Society at Zurich. Within four 
hours of the dispatch of his epistle three repre- 
sentatives of the Society arrive at Ober-Meilen, 
among them being the president, Ferdinand Keller. 
After careful consideration of the facta, Keller 
came to the conclusion that originally the piles 
had supported a platform upon which huts had 
been erected ; that these huts had been inhabited 
by an industrious population, who were the owners 
of the stone axes and the other primitive relics 
disinterred from the mud ; and that the lacustrine 
village had come to an untimely end by a confla- 
gration which destroyed the entire stmeturea down 
to the water edge* 

News of the discoveries at Ober-Meilen spread 
rapidly among the Swiss people, with the result 
that an army of explorers imm^iately began to 
search for similar remains in other lakes. Guided 
partly by traditional stories of submerged cities 
long current among the fishing community, and 
partly by the knowledge of local fishermen, who, 
from practical experience of disasters to their nets, 
could at once point to numberless fields of sub- 
merged woodwork, the eflbrts of these pioneer 
laeustreurs were speedily crowned with success. 
Kelieris first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
which appeared towards the close of 1864 under 
the title of * Die keltisohen Bfahlhauten in den 
Schweizerseen/ at once brought this singular 
mode of human habitation prominently before the 
scientific world. 

To dredge the b^ of a lake with band-worked 
appliances in a small boat was a alow process, 
always expend ve, and often unproduerive^ Yet 
such was the enthusiasm with which that kind of 
work was carried on year after year by the Swiss 
antiquaries that there is scarcely a Cantopid 
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Museum in the country but contams a valuable 
collection of lacustrine relies secnretl in this way, 
Tu the course of time, these jirosaic methods were 
powerfully supplemented by the prosecution of 
various kinds of public works, sucli as drainage 
operations, the deeiiening of harbours, the con- 
struction of railways, jetties, etc. Of exceptional 
importance among Well incidental works was the 
completion of the gigantic operation known as the 
‘ Correction des Eaux du Jiira,' which embraced 
the deepening of the entire waterway of the Jura 
valley, from the junction of the Lower Thifele with 
the Aar to the outlet of the Broye at Lake Morat, 
the result of which was to lower the surface of the 
lakes of Bienne, Neuchiltel, and Morat from 6 to 8 
feet. The permanent effect of these works on the 
Jura lakes, especially Lake Neuehd.tel, was very 
marked — harbours, jetties, and extensive tracts of 
shoreland being left high and dry by the subsiding 
waters. This was the harvest time of archseology. 
Many of the sites of lacustrine villages became ary 
land and were visited by crowds of eager relic- 
hunters j even fishermen forsook their normal 
avocation, finding it more profitable to fish for 
pre-historic antiquities. 

Another illustration of how public works were 
utilized for the advancement of archseology was 
the construction of the splendid bridge which now 
spans the Limmat at its outlet from Lake Zurich, 
and the laying out of the adjacent promenades, 
gardens, and ornamental quays, which occupy 
what was formerly part of the lake. The filling up 
of this large area necessitated the use of dredgers, by 
means of which gravel and mud were raised from the 
most convenient shallows along the shore and trans- 
prted as required. Among Sie localities selected 
for these operations were the * Grosser Hafner ’ and 
the outskirts of the Bauschanze. The rich loamy 
deposits of the * Haumessergrund * at Wollishofen i 
were found to be a suitable soil for the floral gar- 
dens. All these localities turned out to be the sites 
of lake- villages, and yielded an enormous amount 
of industrial remains of all ages. Indeed, the collec- 
tion of Bronze Age relics from Wollishofen now de- 
posited in the Antiquarian Museum at Zurich is 
one of the moat valuable hitherto brought to light 
through lake-dwelling researches. 

It is not necessary to notice the successive in- 
vestigations which have been made throughout 
Europe in consequence of* the publicity given to 
these discoveries in Switzerland. Suffice it to 
say that systematic explorations on an extensive 
seme have conclusively shown that lake-villages, 
generally in the form of pile-struetures, had been 
prevalent during the Stone and Bronze Ages in the 
shelterM bays of nearly all the lakes of France, 
Switzerland, S. Germany, Austria, and N, Italy, 
More recently the area of their distribution has 
been extended to Bosnia, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
probably other localities. 

The remarkable development of lake- dwellings 
during the pre-historic ages in Central Europe 
seems to have come to a sudden end in the eariy 
Iron Age, and so completely had the system fallen 
into desuetude that scarcely a trace of it has sur- 
vived in the local traditions of the districts in 
which such dwellingB were most numerous. The 
habit of constructing houses built on platforms 
sup^rted on piles is not, however, absolutely con- 
fin^ tojpxe-h^torio times, for we find from various 
books of travel that such habitations are still pre- 
valent m various parts of the world— 6.^7., in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo, the mouths of the Orinoco and 
Anmzon, on the Coasts of New Guinea and Boineo, 
at Smgaj^te, along the creeks and harboui’S ruu- 
amg in to the $fcrait»of Mslacca, etc. T. L. Cameron 
(AcroM A/Hcfcp, London, 1877, ii. 03) describes three 
villages in Lake Mohrya, in C^tral Africa, with 


drawings of their picturesque appearance as seen 
from the shore. A. Goering {in Illustrated Trarels, 
London, 1869-76, ii. 19-21) gives an account of a 
visit which he paid to the pile-dwellera of a tribe 
of Goajiro Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Maracaibo, from which the following ex- 
tracts may be interesting : 

‘ In this way we reached! the Goajiro village. Here a lively 
scene presented itself. The houses, with U>w sloping roofs, 
were like so many Httlo cock-lofts perched on high over the 
shallow waters, and they were connected with each other by 
means of bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of 
palm trees. . . . Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two 
parts, the pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle ; 
the front apartment served the double purpose of entrance-hall 
and kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I was not a little surprised to observe how clean 
it was kept. The floor was formed of split stems of trees, set 
close together and covered with mats. Weapons and utensils 
were placed in order in the corners.* 

Access was gob to these villages from the shore by dug-out 
canoes, the inhabitants mounting to their ‘cock-lofts’ by a 
notohed tree-trunk, which served as a ladder, Goering states 
that such villages are numerous along the shores of the great 
‘Lake,* or Gulf, of Maracaibo. ‘The piles on which they rest 
are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do they 
hold that there is no shakinesa of the loftily-perched dwelling 
perceptible, even when crowded with people.* 

Pile-structures are still more numerous in the east Indian 
islands, J. 8, 0. Dumont d’Urville (Voyage de d^couvertes 
autour du monde, Paris, 1886) describes the inhabitants of the 
bay of Dorei as living on four groups of pile-villages, each con- 
taining from eight to fifteen houses entirely constructed of 
timbers. Some of these houses have a double row of cells or 
cabins, separated by a passage which runs from end to end, and 
give accommodation to several families. 

As early as i860, P. Troyon (Babitationa lamHrei) quotes 
from the books of a number of travellers recording the existence 
of pile-structures in nearly all parts of the world ; but little 
further information is to be derived from this class of evidence. 

The discovery of an older lacustrine civUization 
in Switzerland was hailed by Irish antiquaries with 
the greatest enthusiasm, for it was only then that 
the significance of their own crannogs came to he 
fully realized ; and henceforth crawwoo-hunting 
was pursued with renewed vigour. The Irish 
annals were now carefully searched for references 
to crannogSf and many of the localities thus in- 
dicated were identified and partly explored. In 
1867 Wilde published the first part of his well- 
known catalogue of the antiquities in the Museum 
of the Iloyal Irish Academy, in which he gave an 
excellent account of the crannogs. In it he states 
that 46 were known up to date, and predicts that 
many more would come to liglit as the drainage of 
the country advanced— a prediction which has been 
amply verified, as every succeeding year has seen 
an increase to their number. Now the total number 
of Irish crannogs known and more or less explored 
is upwards of 200. 

^ In 1867 Joseph Bobertson read a paper on Scot- 
tish crannogs at the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chief facta adduced by him con- 
sisted of historic references to island-forts, and 
submerged wooden structures exposed in the course 
of the drainage of lochs and marshes during the 
last two centuries. The first great discovery, iiow- 
ever, which brought the subject on the field of 
practical research in Scotland, was made in the 
tfoch of Bowalton, Wigtownshire, upwards of fifty 
years ago. In order to drain the extensive 
meadows occupying the western portion of the 
Bowalton valley the proprietor, William Maxwell, 
conceived and successfully carried out a project of 
draining the loch by cutting a new outlet through 
a naiTow lip of rock which separated its waters 
from the lower grounds beyond. This excavation 
was completed during the summer of 1863, and, as 
the waters subsided, a group of five or six artificial 
islands gradually emerged from the bosom of the 
lake. The antiquarian remains collected on these 
islands ultimately disclosed a picture of early 
Scottish civilization hitherto unknown. 

A descriptive account of the Bowalton crannogs 
was read by the Duke of Northumberland (th^ 
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Lord Lovaine) at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863. 

Two years later J. Stuart, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, visited Bowal- 
ton, and, owing to the more complete drainage of 
the loch, was enabled to examine the islands under 
more favourable conditions. The result of his 
labours was an elaborate paper to the Society 
(1866), in which he gave a detailed account of their 
structure and of the relics found on them. 

The discovery and excavation of the Lochlee 
crannoa (1878-79) was the beginning of a series 
of explorations, conducted under the auspices of 
the Ayr and Galloway Archseologieal Association, 
which culminated within a few years in the ex- 
cavation of about half a dozen typical crannog 
sites throughout the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. 
The assortment of relics recovered from their debris 
indicates the range of their occupancy to have 
extended from the Koniano-British period down 
to mediaeval times. Since the publication of the 
reports on these excavaticms three other typical 
crannogs have been investigated in Scotland, viz. 
one in Lochan Dughaill, Ar^llshire, one at Hynd* 
ford, near Lanark, and one in Ashgrove Loch, near 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. The Hyndford crannog is 
of special interest on account of the number of 
objects belonging to Roman oivOization which were 
among its relics. 

Until the discovery of the Glastonbui^ lake- 
village, in the spring of 1892, by Arthur Bulleid, 
the recorded indications of lake-dwellings south of 
the Scottish border are too mea^e and fragmen- 
tary to call for any notice in this sketch. The 
excavation of the Glastonbury settlement has been 
in progress since its discovery, and is now com- 
pleted, Its site occupies some 3 or 4 acres of fiat 
meadow-land, within the boundaries of what is 
justly supposed to have been formerly a marshy 
lake. Before excavations were begun, all that the 
eye could discern was a group of low mounds 
huddled in the comer of a field. These mounds 
turned out to be the sites and ddhria of dwelling- 
huts resting on a foundation of layers of brush- 
wood and the stems of small trees. These under- 
structures were sometimes bound together with 
transverse mortised beams, precisely similar to 
those so commonly met mth in the Scottish and 
Irish crannogs, A thick palisading of piles and 
brushwood surrounded and protected the village. 
Its marginal boundary was very irregular, probably 
owing to the fact that enlargement of the orimnal 
area of the village had been subsequently made by 
the addition of huts projecting from its sides. The 
huts were circular or slightly oval, and varied in 
size from 20 to 36 ft. in diameter. Each hut con- 
tained a central hearth, sometimes neatly made of 
fiat stones embedded in the clay fiooring which | 
existed in all of them ; and, as subsidence, due to I 
the compression and decay of the under-structures, 
progressed, the occupants superadded new clay 
floorings, which on section show'ed a well-marked 
stratified appearance. Several hearths, five or six 
not being an unknown number, were thus observed 
to have been superimposed one above the other— 
precisely as was the case on the Lochlee <^anmg. 

The relics collected on the site of this remarkable 
lacustrine village are so numerous and varied that 
they illustrate, with rare and singular completeness, 
the life-history of the community who mhabited it. 
They exhibit the special characteristics of *Late 
Celtic^ art, as it existed prior to the spread of 
Roman civilization in tha^art of Britain \ and it is 
this fact that gives the Guastonbury colleotto an 
exceptional importance among the antiquarian re- 
mains hitherto discovered within the British 

1 Wltbin the last fb# tear® aaother lacustrine village has 
h©e» disoovwred at a ulaoe (Called: Keawt, about two todies from 


2 . Structure of lake-dwellings. — It will be under- 
stood from the foregoing remarks that the struc 
tural details of lake-dwellings liave to be gathered 
more or less from different, and sometimes widely 
separated, settlements, and re-constructed on the 
principles of comparative axchseology. As regards 
the pile-structures of the Stone and Bronze Ages, 
everything— huts, platforms, and even the sub- 
merged piles, except their lower ends—has dis- 
appeared ages ago, either from natural decay or 
by conflagrations. The complete destru<jtion of a 
lake-village by fire was by no means a rare 
catastrophe, and, strange to say, it was, from an 
archseologieal point of view, the most fortunate 
termination that could have happened to it. 
During the bustle and scrimmage consequent on 
the conflagration of such combustible materials not 
only did many articles of value drop into the water 
beneath, hut some of the most perishable commo- 
dities, such as grain, fruits, bread, cloth, portions 
of the clay mouldings which covered the cottage 
walls, etc., were more or less charred before being 
deposited in the lake-silt— a condition which ren- 
dered them less liable to decomposition. It is by 
collecting, assorting, and comparing such frag- 
mentary materials that archmologists are enabled 
to form some idea of the appearance and internal 
structure of these lacustrine villages, as well as of 
I the culture, civilization, and domestic economy of 
I their inhabitants. 

1 The preliminary problem which had to be solved 
1 before habitable huts of any kind could be erected 
! was the construction of a level platform, sufficiently 
^ elevated above the surface of the water to place the 
i dwelling-huts beyond the action of the waves and 
, floods. The methods adopted to secure this end 
! may be briefly described. 

(a) One method wm by drivinpf long piles of wood Into the 
; bed of the lake, leaving their tops projecting at a uniform 
height above the water, and then placing over them transverse 
I beams with mortised holes, into which the tops of the piles 
: were fitted— thus forming a platform capable ol supporting 
human habitations, and, of course, var^'ing In size according 
to the requirements of the community. That the earliest lake- 
dwellers had the requisite skill to accomplish such work is 
established beyond doubt by the discovery among the debris of 
nearly aH the stations of mortised beams, tenons, portions of 
wood containing both round and square holes, together with 
a various assortment of wooden implements, vessels, etc. A 
common method of steadying the piles was to throw around 
them after being placed in position large quantities of stones. 
The stones were tiansported from the adjacent shore in canoes, 
one of which, still containing its load, was actually observed 
burled in the mud of! the He ds St. Pierre, in. Utke Bienne, 
where It had evidently been swamped. These extensive collec- 
tions of stones formed here and there a kind of submerged 
mound, which from time immemorial was locally known as a 
SUinherg. One or more of these $Uinberg$ have been found on 
almost all the sites of the pile-villages of the Stone Age. The 
long straggling settlement at ScnafBs contained three, the 
largest measuring til ft. in. length by 86 ft. in breadth. The 
fishermen, in order to prevent injury to their nets, were in 
the habit of pulling up these plies ; and so abundant were they 
in the three great lakes known as the ‘Jura waters^ that they 
had become the source of a small industry among cabinet- 
makers, who had long recognized the valuable properties of the 
black o^ for the manufacture of ornamental wrtides. A more 
striking appearance has rarely been seen than that which the 
stations of Mfiringen and lattringen presented shortly after 
lAke Bienne became affected by the operations of the ‘ Correc- 
tion des Baux du Jura.^ Photographs then taken show quite 
a forest of black stumps lising a few feet above the muddy 
bottom which then, for the first time, became exposed to view. 

It is estimated that the actual number of ptli^ used in the 
construction of some of the larger settlements was not far short 
of 100,000. One of the stations at Horges, in the lake of Geneva, 
was 1200 ft, long amd 160 ft. broad; and the whole of tikis area 
was thickly studded with the stumj^ of the piles whiab formerly 
supported the viHags. E. von BeUenberg wculated, by count- 
ing the number of piles in one or two selected localities, that 
the entire number requisito for the Bronze Age settlement at 
Mdringea could nob have been less than 10,000. 

In the construction of the earlier villages the piles were 
simply round sterna cl trees, but latterly, apparently for the 
purpose of economizing tlie wood, they were split into two and 


Glastonbury, and is now in the course of being excavated during 
each summer. So far, both the structural and cultural relics 
disclosed at this new site are precisely similar to those of the 
Glastonbury village. 
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Bomefctmes into four portions--^ structural feature said to be 
characteristic of the iJronze Age. It may also be noted that, 
when a Stone Age site continued in occupation during the 
Bronjse Age, the (mbris of the latter settlement lay invariably 
oji the outside of the former, showing that with the use of 
metal tools their constructors were enabled to plant the piles in 
deeper water. During the Stone Age the woodwork had been 
manipulated by stone implements—a fact which was clearly 
demonstrated by Keller on the occasion of the first discovery of 
the kind at Ober*MeUen. Here some of the piles, on being 
freshly pulled up, were observed to have their tips pointed by 
blunt implements, and it was experimentally ascertained that 
the cuts on them could be closely imitated by using the stone 
axes which were picked out of the surrounding mud. 

(b) A second method by means of which lake-dwellera secured 
an adequate basis for their huts was to construct a series of 
rectangular basements of wood a few feet apart, each basement 
having its sides formed by a succession of horizontal beams 
lying one above the other, like the logs in a Swiss chalet. The 
ends of the beams overlapped for a few feet, and at the four 
crosainga a few uprights were placed, apparently for the purpose 
of steadying the structure. These compartments varied in size 
from a few feet in diameter to as many yards. The lowest beams 
rested on the bed of the lake, and, when the requisite height 
above the water was reached, transverse beams bo form the 
habitable platform were laid across, thus covering up the empty 
spaces underneath. This plan, which was probably selected for 
the purpose of saving the structural matenals, may be regarded 
as analogous to the vaulted foundations of modern houses. Ex- 
amples of such structures have been found in Lake Paladru in 
Prance (Iferovlngian period) and in the lakes of Pereanzig, Arys, 
Daber, and in a few other sporadic lake-dwellings of the Iron 
Age in N. Germany. 

(c) Contemporary with the pre-hlstorio pile-structures al- 
ready noticed, there existed throughout the same regions of 
Central Europe certain lake-dwellings which, instead of plat- 
forma supported on piles, had solid sub-structures composed of 
dcwely set timbers arranged in horizontal layers and often alter- 
nating with beds of clay. Such structures were commonly 
erects in the smaller lakes, and their remains are now geimr- 
ally embedded in peat, Oharacberiatio specimens of this class 
belonging to the Stone Age have been investigated at Wauwyl, 
Niederwyl, Schussenrled, and a few other localities. An arfcl- 
adaJ island in the lake of Inkwj'l, near Soleure, was shown by 
0. A. Morlot to have been originally a pile-structure which at a 
later period had beconm consolidated into an island by the 
gradual accumulation of the debris of a lengthy habitation. 
Another in Lake Niisshaumen is, according to Morlot, sur- 
rounded by a circle of piles, after the manner of the Scottish 
and Irish cranno(/s. It has also been proved that the prettily 
wooded Isola Virginia in Lake Varese, though now about three 
acres in extent, was originally a pile-structure. At present it 
contains several buildings, one of which is a valuable archaeo- 
logical museum erected by the proprietor, Ettore Ponti. 

It was, however, within the British Isles that 
the artificial islands, or nrannogs, acquired their 
greatest development. Precise information as re- 
gards their structure has been supplied by an ex- 
haustive investigation of a few Scottish specimens, 
notably those at Lochlee and Boston, in the county 
of Ayr, the result of which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows. 

A fluitftble locality having been selected— the topographical 
requirements seem to have been a small mossy lake with it» 
margin overgrown with water-plants— the next consideration 
was the selection of materials for constructing the island. In a 
lake bed composed of many feet of decayed vegetable matter it 
is manifest that heavy substances, such as scones and earth, 
would be inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs 
of wood in the form of trunks of trees would be the best 
material that could be used. The plan adopted seems to have 
been to make in the first place a floating raft of tree-stems, 
brushwood, heather, bracken, etc., with which were mingled 
stones and earth. On this basis they oontinued bo add similar 
materials until the mass grounded. It was then surrounded 
with a stockade in the form of one or more circles of piles united 
by intertwining branches, or, In the more elaborately con- 
structed specimens, by horizontal beams with mortised holes to 
receive the ends of the piles. These horizontal beams were 
arranged In two ways. One set ran along the circumference 
and hound together all the uprights in the same circle, while 
others took a radi^ direction and connected each circle together, 
some of these radial beams being long enough to hind the up- 
rights in three circles together. The mechanical skill displayed 
in the consferuction of these stockades was specially directed to 
give stability to the island, and to prevent superincumbent 
pressure from causing the general mass to bulge oat laterally. 
The interaal stmetee of the Loohlee island was 
caTeMly ascertained by cutting a large rectangular 
hole near its centre down to the origmal silt m the 
lake — a depth of some 10 ft. from the lowest floor 
of^ the dwelling-house, or about W ft. from the 
origin^ surface bf the mound. The result of this 
waa to show that nearly the entire mass was com- 
posed of the unbai^ked stems of Various kinds of 
trees, from 6 to 12 ins. in diameter, laid! in trans- 


verse layers one above the other. Interspersed 
here and there among the woodwork were some 
long slender oak planks, which appear to have 
formed a binding framework between the central 

arts of the island and its margin. One such 

earn, on having its attachments traced out, was 
found to have its inner end pinned by a long 
wooden peg to an adjacent large tree-stem, whOe 
its outer end was pinned to another slender oak 
plank which extended outwards and was similarly 
attached to the marginal structures. 

Some of these cremnog islands in Scotland and 
Ireland had been constructed of stones with or 
without a wooden foundation. According to G. H. 
Kinahan, the largest and most typical example of 
the stone crannog in Ireland is Hag’s Castle, Congh 
Mask, Co. Mayo. As a Scottish example may be 
cited a mound on the margin of the White Loch of 
Ravenstone, Wigtownshire, explored a few years 
ago by Lord Borthwick and the present writer. 
It turned out to be a mass of stones, presenting a 
level surface of about 80 ft. in diameter and 6 or 7 
ft. thick, resting on a foundation of large beams. 
On the surface of this mound were the foundations 
of stone buildings divided into five compartments.^ 

Most of the pile-structures of Central Europe 
had been connected with the shore by one or more 
gangways, supported on a double row of piles, 
with dimensions varying according to the require- 
ments of each village. E. von Fellenberg informs 
us (Keller, LaJce-DweUingSy p. 181 f. ) that the bridge 
leading from the shore to the Bronze Age settle- 
ment of Moringen was about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly 20 ft. in width, while that to the Stone 
Age settlement in the same locality wets consider- 
al3y shorter, and only 5 to 8 ft. wide. The area 
occupied by piles at Bobenhausen extended to about 
3 acres, and the nearest point of the old lake shore 
was some 2000 paces distant j but yet, from traces 
of piles found in the peat, it would appear that a 
wooden bridge traversed the whole of this distance. 
Remains of similar approaches have occasionally 
been discovered in connexion with the later dwell- 
ings of the Iron Age, both in N. Germany and in 
the British Isles. Some of the Scottish and Irish 
crannogs were also accessible by a submerged stone 
causeway, the existence of which had become 
known in some instances only upon the drainage 
of the lake. It has been conjectured that such 
submerged approaches might have been intention- 
ally constructed so as to supply to the initiated a 
secret means of escape in emergencies — an idea 
strengthened by the zig-zag direction presented by 
some of them, such as a stone causeway in the 
Loch of Sanquhar. Other crannogs, however, 
appear to have been completely insulated and 
accessible only by boats. The frequency with 
which canoes have been disinterred from the 
d4bris of lake-dwellings of all ages shows how 
prevalent and widely distributed was their use as 
a means of communication with the shore. These 
primitive boats, whether emanating from a Swiss 
jpfahlbau or from a mediseval crannog of the 
British Isles, were almost invariably dug-outs, and 
presented no special feature either in form or in 
structure by which their age or provenance could 
be determined. 

The evidential data, on which our knowledge oi 
the structure of the actual habitations of the iake- 

1 Duringf the last few years a preliminary survey of the arbi- 
flohjl islaufis in the Highland lochs, preparatory to excavating 
the more promisiniz sites, has been completed by F. Odo 
Blundell of St. BenedioFs Monasteryj Fort Augustus, under the 
auspices of a Committee of the BnUsh Association. Several 
interestUig reportjs have already been published by the Associa- 
tion, as well as in the Promdingi of tho Sooioty of Antir 
gvmiAs of SobUgrtid. For the year 1914 a small grant has been 
obtained from the Oamerie Beseardh Fund towards the expense 
of investigating the arUficial island in the Looh of Kinellan, 
Bbas-shlre, 
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dwellers is founded, consist of portions of burnt 
clay mouldings, the position of hearths and culinary 
implements, traces of walls an(^artitions, the dis- 
position of food refuse, etc. The inference from 
the clay castings is that the timbers which formed 
the wails of the huts had been placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and then plastered 
over with puddled clay. Burnt clay impressions 
found at Kobenhausen indicated timbers about an 
inch and a half in diameter, but other fragments 
indicated merely a kind of wicker-work. It may 
be noted that clay mouldings found in LakeBourget, 
supposed to have been portions of the ceiling of a 
room, were ornamented with concentric circles and 
parallel lines. Other burnt fragments from the 
same locality were portions of the funnel of a small 
furnace or stove. 

As to the form of the huts archaeologists are 
divided in opinion, some, in their ideal restorations, 
figuring them as circular, and others as rectangular. 
F. Troyon, judging from some clay casts found at 
Wangen, came to the conclusion that they were 
circular, and, accordingly, figures them as such in 
his Hahitations lamstres. On the other hand, E. 
Frank, the investigator of Schussenried, came upon 
the foundations and portions of the walls of a 
cottage embedded in peat. The structure was 
rectangular, measuring 33 ft. in length and 23 ft. 
in breadth, and was divided into two compartments 
by a partition. The walls and partitions were 
constructed of split stems of trees set upright, and 
plastered over with clay. On the south side there 
was a door, a little over 3 ft. wide, which opened 
into one of the chambers. The flooring of both 
these chambers was composed of four layers of 
closely laid timbers separated by as many layers 
of clay. These repeated floorings may have been 
necessitated by the gradual rise of the surrounding 
peat, which ultimately compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the dwelling altogether. 

The diameter of the circular area enclosed by 
the stockades at Loohlee was about 60 ft., and in 
its central portion there was a space, measuring 39 
ft. square, paved with closely laid beams like rail- 
way sleepers, and along each of its sides were the 
stumps of posts, apparently the remains of a 
wooden wall. A row of similar stumps divided 
the paved area into two compartments. Five or 
six superimposed hearths occupied the middle of 
the northern compartment, and the doorway, 
clearly defined by portions of two stout posts, was 
situated on the south side, while facing it on the 
left was an immense refuse heap, beyond which 
were the remains of a gangway connecting the 
island with the shore. On the otlier hand, the 
structural remains on the Bustoncmnno^ indicated 
one large circular dwelling-house, a form of habita- 
tion which was also disclosed by the excavation of 
the crannog in Lochan Dughaill. We have already 
seen that the huts of the Glastonbury lake- village 
were more or less circular. It may, therefore, be 
inferred that both forms were indiscriminately used 
by the lake-dwellers not only during the pre- 
historic period, but also during the subsequent 
ages in which such structures were in vogue. 

On the pile-structures proper the hut floor was 
made of clay mixed with rushes, and over this was 
placed the hearth, which consisted of a few flat 
stones embedded in clay. From discoveries made 
at Niederwyl, Jacob Messikommer (Keller, Lak$- 
Dwellmgs, p. 73) concluded that the roofs of the 
huts in that settlement were thatched with straw 
and rushes. That thatch of some kind^ was used 
in Western Europe in proto-historic times finds 
some oorroborataon in the writings of dasrical 
authors. 

Thvs, Strabo <iv. iv, 8) writes that the Belg® lived in * preat 
houaes, arched, oonatructed of planka and wicker-work, and 


covered with a heavy thatched roof a description which cor- 
rectly applies to many of the Scottish crannogs. 

3. Culture and civilization of the lake-dwellers 
of Europe. — There is no class of antiquities which 
gives greater support to the general accuracy of 
the chronological sequence of the so-called three 
ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron than the various 
collections of lake-dwelling remains which are to 
he seen in the archaeological museums of I'hirope. 
Founded in the Stone Age, theso pile-structures 
continued to flourish during the whole of the 
Bronze Age, and even overlapped into the early 
Iron Age, so that the period of their duration 
entirely covers the introduction and development 
of bronze into Middle and Western Europe. It is 
beyond doubt that from the very start the lake- 
dwellers were acquainted with, and sedulously 
practised, various arts and industries, that they 
reared most of the ordinary domestic animals, and 
that they cultivated the growth of flax, fruits, and 
various kinds of cereals. 

Several varieties of cloth, fringes, nets, cords, 
and ropes were brought to light by Messikommer 
from the very lowest relic-bed at the Stone Age 
station of Bobenhausen j and even specimens of 
embroidery were found at the adjoining station of 
Irgenhausen. Bemains of linen cloth, thread, 
nets, basket-work, etc., have also been found on 
many other stations, as at Vinelz, Ijocras, Schaffis, 
Lagozza, Laibach, etc. The absence of swdi fragile 
relics from other stations is not to be taken as 
evidence that their inhabitants were unacquainted 
with such industries ; for it is only when fabrics 
are carbonized, or deposited in circumstances ex- 
ceptionally favourable to their preservation, that 
they resist for a prolonged period the process of 
natural decay. Thus, at Schussenried, though 
there was no actual specimen of cloth found, the 
impression of a well-woven fabric was clearly 
visible on a consolidated mass of wheat — probably 
that of the sack in which the grain had been 
stored. At Laibach, a similar impression was 
observed on a fragment of pottery. In the museum 
at Freiburg (Switzerland) there is a carbonized 
spindle from Lake Morat, which shows fine threads 
still coiled round it ; and Gross figures a similar 
object from Locraa. 

One of the stations at Moosseedorf-See, which 
was carefully investigated by the experienced 
archseologists Jahn, Morlot, and XJhlmann, yielded 
a large aasortment of the osseous remains of 
animals, among which the following were supposed 
to have been in a state of domestication j dog, 
sbeep, goat, pig, and various kinds of oxen. A 
few bones and teeth of the horse were also found, 
but these might have belonged to the wild species, 
as it is not a^eed that this animal was domesti- 
cated till the Bronze Age. The cultivated plants 
recorded from this station were barley, two kinds 
of wheat, pea, poppy, and flax. At Wangen two 
varieties of wheat and the two-rowed barley were 
distinctly recognized both in whole ears and as 
detached grain — the latter in quantities that could 
be measured in bushels. 

That the ceramic art was well known to, and 
practised by, the early lake*dwellers is amply 
proved by the quantity of pottery, mos% frag- 
meutary, indicating bowls, plates, cups, jugs, 
spoons, and large vessels, now stored among 
lacustrine relics in the various museums through- 
out Europe. Th^e vemls were made without a 
knowledge of the potteris wheel, and the paste 
frequently contained coarse sand or small pebbles ; 
but a finer kind was also used for the manufacture 
of smaller vessels. Generally speaking, they were 
coarsely made in the earUer statiouji, having per- 
forated knobs instead of handles j yet examples 
are occasionally found which show that hanolef 
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were not unknown. The ornamentation consisted 
of finger- and string-marks, irregular scratchings 
with a pointed tool, raised knobs, and perforations 
round the rim, together with dots and lines vari- 
ously combined. ^ 

JFor the prosecution of the ordinary avocations 
of social life the lake-dwellers were in possession 
of a varied assortment of tools and implements, 
the precise function of some of them being, how- 
ever, difficult to determine. They used axes, 
knives, saws, scrapers, borers, etc., of flint and 
other hard stones. Cutting instruments, pointers, 
chisels, etc,, were also made of horn, bone, and the 
tusks of the wild boar. With such tools they con- 
structed wooden houses, scooped out canoes, and 
shaped wood into various kinds of dishes, clubs, 
and handles. 

The food supply derived from agriculture and 
the rearing of domestic animals was supxdemented 
by the produce of hunting, fishing, and gathering 
such seeds and fruits as nature produced in the 
vicinity. The weapons and tools used in these 
pursuits are abundantly met with. Arrow- and 
spear-jpoints of flint, and sometimes of rock-crystal 
and jade, or other mineral, and of bone, are 
common among lake-dwelling remains ; and even 
a few of the bows made of yew wood, notwith- 
standing their liability to decay, have come to 
light — ^two from Bobenhausen, and one from each 
of the stations of Vinelz, Sutz, and Clairvaux. 

The introduction of cutting implements of bronze 
into general use among the lake-dwellers gave a 
great impulse to the advancement of all the 
industries and ordinary affairs of life. In lieu of 
the primitive weapons and tools previously in use, 
we now meet with a sideudid array of swords, 
daggers, lances, axes, knives, razors, chisels, 
gouges, sickles, etc., all made of the new material. 
The simple dagger of bone or flint, which could be 
used only by a thrusting blow, not only became 
more eflective, but developed into a new weapon — 
the double-edged sword. Indeed, all weapons, 
implements, and ornaments underwent more or 
less evolutionary improvements, the various stages 
of which can be readily traced by a comparison of 
extant specimens. Thus, the primitive stone axe 
at first retained the same form in bronze, and, as 
such, had a wide distribution throughout Europe 5 
but it gradually succumbed to the flanged type, 
with or without a loop, tiU finally all forms gave 
way to the socketed implement, which appears to 
have been re^rded as the best form of axe pre- 
valent in the jBronze Age. It was only when iron 
superseded bronze in the manufacture of cutting 
implements that the modern type of axe, i.e. with 
a transverse socket, came into general use. 

In the^ category of ornaments and articles 
of the toilet there falls to be considered a large 
assortment of new and fanciful forms, such as 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces, fibulse, pins, combs, 
belt-dasps, finger-rings, buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
chains, and a few trinkets of gold, amber, and 
glass. 

That the horse was in a state of domestication 
among the lake-dwellers during the Bronze Age 
we have very circumstantial evidence, in the dis- 
covery of bridle-bits and various ornaments for 
harness, as well as a wheel and other mountings of 
a carriage. 

These progressive innovations in domestic and 
public life could hardly fail to influence the art of 
me potter. Accordingly, we meet with a better 
qrmhty of paste, gieater variety and elegance in 
the style and form of vessels, and some approach 
to syetematio decoration. Ultimately colouring 
matddals were utilized, which considerably en- 
hanced the effect of the geometric style of oma- 
mentario»r Besides patterns of recurring figures, 


formed by impressions in the soft clay, we occasion- 
ally find similar patterns traced on the surface of 
vessels in thin strips of tin-foil made to adhere to 
the dish by means of a kind of gum or asphalt. 
Such vessels were made of fine black paste, with 
a smooth surface, and were extremely elegant in 
shape. 

Lacustrine archaeology does not supply the 
materials requisite for a review of the culture and 
civilization prevalent in the early Iron Age, as no 
lake-dwellings have been discovered showing a 
transition in the manufacture of bronze and iron 
objects. Iron j^pears in a few instances, towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, as in ornamental bands 
encrusted on a few swords and bracelets, but there 
are no tools or iveapons of the transition stage, 
such as was the case at Hallstatt, where iron is 
seen, as it were, competing with bronze in the 
manufacture of all kinds of objects. On the 
contrary, the few objects of iron found on the sites 
of one or two of the Swiss lake-dwellings are mostly 
La Tfene types, which, of course, are very different, 
not only in material, but in form and technique, 
from those of the previous age. On these stations 
not only were iron objects of La Tfene forms found, 
but also Boman tiles, pottery, and coins. The 
introduction of iron into general use in Europe 
seems, therefore, to have been the work of an 
alien people who subjugated the lake-dwellers and 
destroyed their villages. On the other hand, the 
sporadic lake-dwellings found outside the area of 
these earlier habitations belong almost exclusively 
to the Iron Age, and their respective inhabitants 
had no comnion bonds of affinity. The vast 
majority of the Scottish and Irish crannogs 
flourished from the Bomano-British period down 
to the 17th cent.— a statement which, according to 
B. von Virchow {‘Die Pfalilbauten des ndrdlichen 
Deutschlands,’ ZE i. [Berlin, 1869]), is applicable 
to their analogues in N. Germany. 

The well-known station of La Tbne, regarded by 
the earlier lamstrmrs as a true lake-dwelling of 
the Iron Age, is now shown to have been an 
Qppidumy or fort, of the Helvetians, erected at the 
outlet of the lake when its waters stood at a lower 
level than they did immediately before the ‘ Cor- 
rection des Eaux du Jura.* The remarkable 
assortment of weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments collected from this site gives a striking 
picture of the metallurgical skill to which their 
owners had attained prior to the influence of 
Boman civilization in Gaul. The style of art dis- 
closed by them seems to be closely allied to that 
known in Britain as ‘ Late Celtic,’ as represented, 
e.a., by the relics found on the Glastonbury lake- 
vulages ; and so important is this group considered 
by archseoiogists that the name ‘La T^ne’ has 
become a generic expression for those well-defined 
Marnian remains which are Celtic in origin, and 
are not to be confounded with those classified as 
Greek, Boman, Etruscan, or Phoenician. 

4* Terremare.—Shortly after the middle of the 
18th cent, certain artificial mounds of an earthy 
Substance found scattered here and there over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Po valley 
became known to agriculturists as possessing ^eat 
fertilizing power — a property which was henceforth 
turned to account W using their contents as a 
field manure. To such an extent has this practice 
been carried on that, out of about 100 sites then 
known, few now remain. On the removal of a few 
feet of surface soil the fertilizing materials come 
to view in the form of stratified deposits of clay, 
sand, ashes, etc., of various colours— yellow, 
brown, green, and black— shown conspicuously on 
section as parallel bands running across the mound. 
The finer materials, procured by riddling, are sold 
to the farmers under the name marnct or merm t 
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and hence these mounds are now known in 
scientilic literature as terremare. In course of 
these annual excavations a number of antiquarian 
objects were encountered by the workmen, such 
as fragments of pottery, Roman coins and tiles, 
implements of bronze, bone, and horn, the hones 
of domestic and wild animals, and occasionally 
those of men. These discoveries for a long time 
failed to lead to any scientific investigation, and, 
when the mysterious mounds happened to be 
noticed by the early writers of last century, each 
had a theory of his own to account for them. The 
celebrated naturalist G. Venturi (1822) assigned 
them partly to the Boii, a Celtic race who here 
cremated tneir dead warriors and ceremonially 
threw their weapons and animals taken in war 
into the burning pile, and partly to the Romans 
who subsequently inhabited the country and 
selected these mounds as burial-places. Others 
supposed them to have been the sacred and tradi- 
tional cemeteries of successive races, and hence 
their contents were called cemetery-earth {Urra 
cimeteriale) ; and it is a curious fact that many of 
these truncated mounds are to this day crowned 
by a modern church or convent, around which the 
Christians have been in the habit of burying their 
dead. B. Gastaldi thought the stratification of the 
deposits could be accounted for only by the inter- 
vention of floods and inundations, such as the 
annual overflowings of the Po and the bursting of 
the numerous torrents which descend from the 
A^nnines, 

These and similar theories, based on the sup- 
position that the ferramara mounds were the 
abodes of the dead, were not, however, in harmony 
with the domestic character of the pottery and 
industrial implements which were turned up. The 
starting-point of a long series of researches which 
ultimately solved the problem was the announce- 
ment, in 1861, of P. Strobe! that the remains of a 
palafitte, analogous to those found in lakes and 
peat-bogs, were to be seen below the true terra- 
mara beds at the station of Castione dei Marchesi, 
near Borgo San Bonnino, in the province of Parma* 
Tiiis discovery aroused much speculative interest, 
especially when correlated with the researches 
initiated hy B. Gastaldi regarding pile-dwellings 
in lakes and marshes, the existence of which, m 
Italy, had just then been proved by the discovery 
of their remains in the peat-bog of Mercurago and 
in Lake Garda. 

Reflecting on these novel revelations, Strobel and 
Luigi Pigonni, both then residing at Parma, began 
a series w investigations regarding the terremare in 
their own vicinity, the outcome of which was a 
joint report, first published in 1862 as part of 
Gastaldrs well-known work, cmni mgli 

oggetti di altaantichUdtrovatimlUtofhiere e mih 
mamiere delV Italia} 

Interest in the whole subject now rapidly in- 
creased, and extended to agriculturists and local 
observers. Yearly excavations were carefully 
scanned for antiquities, and special excavations 
in the interests of science were even undertaken 
hy the State. The outcome of these elaborate 
researches has been to show that a typical terra^ 
tmra settlement was virtually a palafttUt 
trapezoidal in shape {with two sides always 
parallel), and orientated— the degree of orienta- 
tion being dependent on the direction of the sunrise 
when the settlement was founded. In their con- 
straction one uniform plan \vas adopted. 

Having: selected a site saifeable in size to the requirements of 
the community, the constructors proceeded to surround it with 

i This work was translated into English by G. H. Chambers 
under the title of Lake BaiyiMtions and Pre-kUtoric Jlemai’ju 
in tTie Turhariet and Marl-bids of Northern and Central 
Italy^ and published in 1865 by the AnthropoIO£[ical Society of 
Iiondon, 


a moat, the excavated materials being thrown up in the form 
of a dike or rampart on the inner bank. The inside edge of 
this dike was then lined with a series of small rectangular 
enclosures made of horizontal beams laid one above the other, 
as in a Swiss chalet. The beams, which were vougivly hewn 
and partially mortised at the points of crossing, projected 
irregularly beyond the enclosed spaces, some extending as far 
as the adjacent compartinents. The interior of these log- 
houses was then filled with rubbish— clay, gravel, pottery, bits 
of wood, etc. ^ From special investigations coiiductea at 
Cj^tione^ Pigorini came to the conclusion that the purpose of 
this cunous structure was to support the inner aide of the 
earthen dike (fiontrajforte deW arpmeX ^ give It a perpen- 
dicular facing. The area thus enclosed was then thickly planted 
wvth stakes, the tops being brought to a common level, and over 
them a wooden platform was laid. On this platform, hute, 
made of light timbers and plastered over with clay, were 
erected. Thus, in a very simple manner, was constructed a 
fortified village, access to which was secured by a wooden 
bridge spanning the surrounding moat. The vacant space be- 
neath the common platform became a convenient receptacle for 
ail sorts of refuse, including lost and worn-out objects of 
industry. When, in the course of time, the space became filled 
up, the terramaricoli, in order to avoid the labour of removing 
the debris which would have accumulated around them, 
adopted the ingenious plan of constructing a brand-new plat- 
form above the former. It seems that, in some instances, a 
preliminary step to the carrying out of this project was to set 
flre^ to the entire village, thus at one coup getting rid of all 
sanitary difficulties as well as of a number of uninvited guests. 
Having started de novo with a clean bill of health, they elevated 
the surrounding dike to the requisite height, and planted 
stakes, as formerly, over the habitable area for the support of 
the new platform. This mode of procedure appears to have 
been repeated over and over again, until in the course of time 
the successive deposits accumulated to a height of 16 or 20 feet. 

Of subsequent discoveries the most remarkable 
were the result of systematic excavations on the 
terrarmra of Casteilazzo di Bontanellato, in the 
province of Parma, conducted hy Pigorini at suit- 
able intervals during the summers of 1888 to 1896. 

In this station the surrounding moat was 30 metres wide and 
3]^ deep below the original level of the plain. It was kept 
supplied with water from a neighbouring stream by an arfcificim 
canal, and in another part there was an overflow canal only 
half a metre in depth, so that water always remained in the 
moat to a depth of S metres. Along the inside of the moat 
there was a rampart, 16 metres broad at the base, having its 
outer aide sloping and its inner side vertical— being kept te 
this position by a contrafforte. Although the woodwork of this 
structure had almost entirely decayed, there was no ^faculty in 
recognizing that it was similar to that of Oastione, already 
described. The only access to the interior was by a wooden 
bridge, from which the main street, 16 metres wide, extended 
midway between the two parallel sides of the fort. Along the 
middle of the east rampart and a little to Its Inside, there was a 
raised mound of earth, 100 metres long and 60 broad, sur- 
rounded by a moat and a contrafortCf and crossed by three 
bridges. This was the citadel of the village, and within it was an 
open trench, at the bottom of which were five rectangular phs in 
a row, each of which had been covered with a wooden Ud. ^ese 
receptacles are supposed to have been for ritual purposes, and 
are regarded by Pigorini as tlie prototypes of analogous pita 
found In Roman camps, such as those descaribed by M, Jaoobi 
of Homburg as occurring in the Jbimes Gmmni&uin PacaUig 
the middle oridge of the cfitadel, another street, but only half 
the breadth of the former, ran across the settlement, at right 
angles to the main street Pigorini has also pointed out that 
these two intersecting streets are virtually the same as in a 
Roman camp, with its cardo rnaximm and tUmiaanm maid- 
mue. Other streets ran i^rallel to the two main roadways, 
and thus <fivided the whole habitable area into rectangular 
divisions of equal sise. All the spaces formed by the inteineotlon 
of tlie streets contained traces of the piles which Imd supported 
the wooden platforms on which the huts had been erected, 

Amoug tke more important results of the in- 
vestigations at Casteilazzo was the discovery of 
two cremation cemeteries containing vases with 
calcined bones. One, situated near the south-east 
corner of the vOlage, was of a square shape, each 
side measuring 165 metres. On being examined, 
this necropolis turned out to be a veritable pile- 
structure, having rows of cinerary urns placed 
close together, not, however, on the ground, but on 
a wooden platform. It was surrounded by a moat, 
10 metres broad and 1*60 metres in depth, from 
which it would appear that the houses oi the dead 
were constructed an the same plan as those of the 
living. 

The station of Casteilazzo was by no means a 
newly diacovmred site when Pigorini began his in- 
vestigations, as ita ferrilMng eaSths were excavated 
by the peasants from time immemorial. The relies 
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found on ifc from time to time had not been care- 
fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Parma and Rome. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character- 
istic of the terremare, such as pottery (including 
the famous ama lunata)^ loom Aveights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, and various objects of deer- 
horn, together with an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weapons, and ornaments. 

The opinion of Figorini and other Italian authori- 
ties is that the original lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the Po valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arquh, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle- 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
westwards these immigrants followed the left bank 
of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate 
lakes, until they reached the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, wMcn henceforth became their head- 
quarters in the western part of the valley. Mean- 
while the early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings {palafitte) 
on swampy ground, the lakes here bein^ too few 
to afford suitable accommodation for their increas- 
ing agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Subse- 
quently they crossed to the south side of the Po, 
where, the land bein^ low-lying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified hy a moat and a rampart. The crossing 
of the Fo, which doubtless was a great military 
achievement, is supposed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it Is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the 
frontier of the territories of the Ibero-Liguri, the 
original inhabitants of the country— -a fact which 
seems to the present writer to have been the raison 
d'Urs for the exceptional defences of the toTrarmra 
villages of Western Emilia. On the east side, to- 
wards Bologna, the hut-constructors of the Stone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the t&rra- 
markoUf who then installed themselves in their 
hut villages— thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in the stations 
and habitable caves all along the co^t of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these Urramara folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigorini, became 
the actual founders of Rome. At any rate, a 
typical Urramara station has been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

5. Terpen.— W e now proceed to inquire if struc- 
tures analogous to the terremart are found else- 
where in Eiirope, It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance which 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
strangers, classical writers are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West Friesland 
would have been in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny [EN xvL 1), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land : 

* Hcrft % wretched race is found, Inhabitinir either the more 
derated spote of land, or else emjnences artiSdaUy construct^, 
and of a height to which they know by experience that the 
hii^est tides will never reach. Here they pltsch their cabina ; 
and, when the waves cover the surronnaing country far and 
wide, like »q many marinem on hoard ship are they/ etc. 

At the present time this region is studded with 
certain low mounds called From a map of 

their geographical distribution recently issued by 
the FiiesSi Genootscffiap, it appears that their 
numb^ in Ftiasland tdone amount tp 500, of 
which have already exbavatei Of the 


remaining 300 many are not available for either 
agricultural or archseological purposes, being occu- 
pied by villages, churches, cemeteries, etc. Like 
the terreTnarCi these ^67^-raounds have for a long 
time been excavated on account of their rich am- 
moniacal deposits, which are used by agriculturists 
as guano; but, until they accidentally attracted 
the attention of archaeologists, nobody seemed to 
have given a thought to tlxeir orimn. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
01 the archaeological treasures which they contain. 
Either a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the transporting boats or waggons are 
filled. Most of the larger antiquarian objects are 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected the curator of the 
Leeuwarden Museum has the privilege of selecting 
any that he thinks necessary for the national col- 
lection, but the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the fer^en, they are now 

roved to have been originally constructed as pile- 

wellings, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior; and some of them are probably the 
actual mounds described by Pliny. The modus 
operandi was, in the first place, to raise a circular 
ring-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sufliciently elevated to keep the waves 
outside, wmoden platforms supported on short 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on these 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until the interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Leeuwarden and 
Leyden are said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. The industrial remains collected in the 
course of the excavations of the terpen, and care- 
fully preserved in the museum of the Friesch 
Genootschap at Leeuwarden, give a vivid picture 
of the culture and civilization of their inhabitants 
from pre-Roman times down to the 12fcb century. 

Among the relics the following maybe noted : egg-shells (hen 
and goose), some of which were unbroken ; a flute made of the 
shank hone of an animal ; Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and Eoman 
coins; wooden spades; large casks for storing water; canoes; 
bone skates ; clay loom weights ; toilet and weaving combs ; 
beads of amber and glass ; quantities of the ddbris of flax ; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; cock-spurs, etc. lAtterly 
flbulfis of La Tbne types, Eoman tiles and pottery (terra sigu' 
fata)— some specimens of the latter having makers' marks on 
them — bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Merovingian 
brooches have come to light ; but no objects characteristic of 
the Bronze Age. 

During the year 1905 a number of urns and 
human skeletons were found in a localized spot 
within a tetp near Leeuwarden. Some of the 
skeletons were enclosed in coffins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and some in wooden 
boxes. The cinera^ urns were hand-made, and 
are regarded as of &,xon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D. There were, however, a few 
wheel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of the Franks, as the wheel was not used in 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the lOfch or 11th century. 

Osseous remaint representing tiie following animals wre 
abundantly met with ; horse, ox (several variemes), cat, dog, 
sheep, wild hoar, deer, roe, and fallow-deer. Among the skulls 
of these animals are one or two of the four-horned shero. ft 
maybe of interest to note that the bones of this animal were 
among those identified by W. E. Wilde as coming from the 
drannog of lAgore in Ireland. 

AnaWous structures, under the names ‘ Warfen ’ 
and ‘Wurfen,’ have been described in the low- 
lying regions of East Friesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, indeed, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part of the 
North Sea coast (see Munro Xectures for 1912, 
p. 445 f.). 
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6. Pile-structures in rivers. — Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, though possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and 
mart proper, yet differ in other respects so much 
that they must be treated as a separate group. 

(a) Bntmir (Bo8Tiia).—The fertile plain of fiidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, has been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported by numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, -which, by 
their junction here, give rise to the river Bosna. 

In earlier times this basin was more or less a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are still submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, which, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva- 
tion was selected by the Government as the site of 
offices for a model farm ) and, when, in 1893, ex- 
cavations for the foundations of these buildings 
were begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was coi^osed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This i^re-historic settlement, or work- 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
known under the name of ‘the neolithic station of 
Butmir.’ Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large dairy and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for scientific purposes. A per- 
pendicular section, specially prepared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of which the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
deposits in successive strata from above down- 
wards. 

On the surface were 13 to 16 inches of clayey soil ; then a 
blackish streaky mixture ot clay mould, charcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or legs parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous mass was from 8 to 6 feet, and it was in it, dis- 
persed apparently throughout its entire contents re^rdless of 
depth, that all the relics were found. Beneath this again was a 
natural deposit of fine yellowish clay* very adhesive and well 
adapted for the manufacture of pottery. The discovery of 
liollows, extremely variable both in size and in form, in this 
underlying virgin clay, suggested to W. Badimsky, the super- 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts of the inhabitants. The sub- 
sequent discovery of a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized as having been formed by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely decayed, 
the spaces had become filled up with debris, gave rise to the 
theory that the settlement was really a pile-structure— an 
opinion which the present writer has supported on the following 
grounds : (1) the extreme irregularity in form and size of the 
so-called hut-foundations ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, pottery, and other debris on the surface layer of 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement was founded; 
(3) the presence of some of the idols and other relics among j 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the entire 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any of them ; (4) the 
general horizontaUty of the strata which, In section, were seen 
to run across the margin of the hollows without any break in 
continuity ; (6) at various levels throughout tlie debris were 
to be seen portions of burnt and beaten day platforms, as well 
as <^y casts of the timbers which formed the walls of the huts. 

A peculiarity of the Butmir station was the 
scaxcity of organic materials ; not even a hone or 
wooden handle remained, although, from the 
abundance of perforated stone irapements, such 
objects must have been largely used— all haring 
^parently disappeared by natural decomposition. 
(Jiantities of charred com were found in different 
places throughout the d^hris. That grain and 
seeds -were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in- 
cluding fragments, were found throughout the 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fmgments of idols, mostly in human form, 
quantities of broken pottery, including some with 
beautiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort- 
mmt of polished stone implements — ^knives, saws, 
scrapers, borers, chisels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
—hut no metal object is among the collection. 

<6) The village of Ripad lies on the east 

banK 01 the river XJna, a tributary of the Save. 


Here the stream wddeiis into a kind of lake in 
which are two small islands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on pile.s. Like otlier Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
large amount of calcareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across the stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these barriers are often utilized as the 
motive-power of corn-mills. At Bipod there is 
such an obstruction stretching from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may he seen 
a row of these little mills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work- 
men encountered the stumps of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-bed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken bones, etc. This 
discovery was recognized to be of so much import- 
ance that the Government gave orders to have 
the locality investigated under W. Badimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Exploratory operations 
were carried on during the summers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre- 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, bub also embraced a 
considerable portion of the larger island and the 
bank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Roman and later remains, but in the true 
culture-bed underneatii were found burnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of platforms and huts, 
and a large assortment of relics of the pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
sometimes split and perforated, but of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were two sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, which suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence that the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyed by a conflagration j hut 
this catastrophe did not bring it to an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, copper, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, clay, glass, bone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics were numer- 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Btone 
and Bronze Ages, hut of the well-deflned periods 
of Halistatt and La Tbne, thus proving that the 
habitation was occupied continuously from tlie end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
Eomans. During the Middle Ages the larger 
island became a fortified castle. 

Badimsky states that indications of similar pile- 
structures are to he seen at several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Golubio, Bibid, Kralje, 
and Brekavica. 

(c) Donja DoUm (Bosnia).—- The site of this 

g ile-structure is on the south bank of the river 
ave, a tributary of the Danube. Here an oval- 
shaped terrace, some 600 paces in length and half 
this in breadth, presents a steep front to the river, 
but elsewhere fauls away, except at the west end, 
where the escarpment tnms abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a Imy in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is 3 or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
and is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not submerged during the periodical 
floodings of the Save* It is called ‘Gradina,* ie, 

‘ fort,* by the peasants { and here, during heavy 
floods, they And shelter for themselves and their 
cattle? and for the same reason it oontalna two 
village cemetaries—one for the Catholics and one 
for lie Orthodox Frotestanta 
For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the vicinity of Donja Dolina were now and 
ag;rin presented to the I*andesmuseum at Sarajevo 
— fact which at last induced Giro Truheika, 
head of the archaeological department, to visit the 
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locality. On walking along the river, at the foot 
of the * Gradina,’ lie observed the tops of oak piles 
protruding through the river mud, while scattered 
around them were fragments of pottery, spindle- 
whorls, prism-like objects of burnt clay, worked 
portions of deer-horn, etc., from which he con- 
cluded that before him lay the ddbris of a pre- 
historic pile-structure. Excavations were begun 
in the following year (1900), and continued for 
several successive seasons when the water-level of 
the Save was favourable. The results are of great 
arclueologieal importance from the wealth and 
variety of the relics discovered, and the ability 
with which they are recorded in two magnificently 
illustrated reports by Truhelka ( Wissensch, Mitt, 
am Bo$nien und der B&rzegowmaf ix. [Vienna, 
1904] and xi. [do. 1909]). 

From tlie very beginning of the excavations it 
became evident that the structural details of this 
settlement deviated, in many respects, from the 
ordinary Pfahlbauteyi as hitherto known in Europe. 
The first interesting discovery was a row of piles 
running parallel to the river, which proved to nave 
been the under portion of a palisade against the 
current, as the piles were bound together by inter- 
twining willow thongs. In continuing the excava- 
tions inwards, the excavators brought to light the 
remains of several houses supported on wooden 
posts. These posts were thickly set, no fewer 
than 978 having been counted over an area of 1160 
square metres—nearly one for every square metre. 
Many of them, however, belonged to a later period, 
and were inserted to strengthen old timbers for 
the support of new houses. They were for the 
most part made of oak tree-stems, seldom split or 
squared, and well pointed with sharp metal tools. 
A little back from the river palisade there was a 
raised promenade from which a sloping gangway 
gave access to the underground vaults containing 
fciie supporting piles, as well as to the platforms on 
which the liouses had been erected. Little of the 
structural details of the dwelling-houses remained, 
except the foundations of the partition walls and 
some loose spars and boards, which crumbled into 
dust as soon as they were exposed to daylight. 
During the excavations the sites of eleven nouses 
were exposed, all of different dimensions, one 
measuring 4*6 metres by 6 metres, and another 
6 by 9 metres. By comparing the more perfect 
remains from different sites, a fairly correct idea 
of their plan and internal arrangement was ob- 
tained. Each consisted of a large room and one 
or two smaller compartments. The former was 
regarded as the kitchen, with a fire-place, a hearth, 
and an oven made of well-burnt clay. 

It is difficult to determine the former extent of 
this singular settlement- Strong stumps of piles 
were met with over a large area of the adjacent 
river-bed. It has also been ascertained that during 
the digging of graves in the Catholic cemetery the 
same riass of relics were often thrown up. From 
these and other suggestive facts, it has been con- 
jectured that the whole of the ‘ Gradina HUgel ’ 
consists of tlie debris of pile-dwellings—- an area 
approximately amounting to 26,000 square metres. 

That the underground vaults were sometimes 
utilised as cattle-pens was made evident by the 
large amount of animal dung that had accumulated 
in some of them. But this was not the only use 
to which they were put, as in several instances 
cinerary urns and wooden coffins (the latter con- 
taining human remains) were found. One coffin, 
that or a child, had the skeleton below the pelvis 
pierced by a supporting pile, showing that this 
burial ivas older than the reconstruction of the 
superincumbent dwelBng-house. The urns con- 
tained the incinerated remains of Imdies, charcoal, 
ashes, and an extrahtdmary Wealth of grave-goois j 


but, unfortunately, the latter had been greatly 
damaged by the fire. It would appear, from the 
valuable nature of some of these ofierings, that the 
cremated persona were of greater social distinction 
than those buried by inhumation. The objects 
consisted of fibulm and spiral bracelets of bronze, 
beads of glass, amber, and enamel, and other 
ornamental relics cliaracteristic of the Hallstatt 
period. Of special interest was one urn, which 
contained a necklet composed of several hundred 
beads of amber, enamel, and coloured glass, seven 
cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a large 
clay bead without any oimamentation. Among 
the relics which supply a clue to the latest date 
of the settlement were five coins, one of bronze 
and the others of potin— all ‘ barbarous imitations 
of the tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon* (356- 
336 B,C.). 

A discovery which materially helped to define 
the chronological horizon of the pile-dwellings was 
the identification of the cemetery in which their 
inhabitants were buried. It was located on some 
ridges, nob subject to submergence, at a distance 
of some 600 paces to the south-west of the PfahlbaUy 
and 200 from the present bed of the river. This 
necropolis contained both burnt and unburnt inter- 
ments, and yielded an immense assortment of relics 
which, from the standpoint of archaeology, were 
recognized to be precisely similar to those dis- 
interred from the excavations in the * Gradina.^ 

{d) Pile-stT'ucUtres m Hungary, — On the right 
bank of the Theiss, a few miles from the railway 
station of Szolnok, near the village of T5szeg, there 
is an artificial mound to which, since the meeting 
of the International Congress of Pre-historic 
Arehasology at Budapest, in 1876, much import- 
ance has been attached, on account of the opinion 
expressed by L. Pigorini that it is identical in 
structure with the ^crm^a^ra-deposits of Northern 
Italy. The mound, though considerabl 5 '- under- 
mined by the river Theiss during the great floods of 
1876, is still of considerable extent, measuring 360 
metres in length and 100 in breadth, and rising to 
a maximum height of 8 metres above the surround- 
ing plain. It is only in times of flood that the waters 
reacli the mound, its usual bed being a mile and a 
half distant. When the artificial nature of the 
mound became known in consequence of the section 
exposed by the floods, some extensive excavations 
were made to ascertain the archeeological character 
of its contents. An assortment of the objects col- 
lected during these researches was exhibited at the 
Congress, among which were the following : 

Perforated hammers of atag-horn, various pointed implements 
of bone and horn, perforated teeth and the leg-bone of a horse 
pierced in two places, probably a skate, polished stone celts 
(some perforated), four flint flakes (one of obsidian), corn 
jfrinders, and various worked stones ; a fragment of a bronze 
pin, a bronze knife, and a small ingot of this metal ; pottery, 
m die form of a variety of dishes, some with handles ; various 
objects of burnt clay— a whistle, buttons, spoons, and eighteen 
pyramidal and perfomted clay weights ; a considerable amount 
of food-refuse, such as bones of animals, scales of fish, land 
shells, charred grain, etc. 

During the meeting of the Congress, L. Pigorini, 
E. von Virchow, and Miss J. Mestorf visited the 
T6szeg excavations and made some further re- 
searches which enabled them to agree on the 
correctness of the following propositions, which were 

ublished in separate reports after their return 

ome : 

(1) The existence of piles and wooden beams was satisfac- 
fcoriiy proved at three different levels ; (2) the materials which 
contained the debris of human occupancy were distinctly strab- 
fled, and formed undulating layers amounting- to a total thick- 
ness of 4 metres ; (8) the antsiquities collected belonged to the 
three pre-histoilo ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, 

F. Homer gave an account of his excavations at 
Tdszeg and other localities to the members of the 
Gongress in an article entitled * Les Teri'amares en 
Hongrie.^ It is worthy of note that in one of the 
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stations, viz. Ascott-lialom, he mentions that rotten 
piles were observed in its lowest stratum before 
-l^igorini called attention to their significance. 
The author concludes his article by stating that 
terramara deposits are by no means confined to 
the valley of the Theiss, as they have already been 
observed in various other low-lying localities in 
the Danubian valley, both above and below 
Budapest. But the task of excavating such huge 
masses goes beyond the means at the disposal of 
ordinary archajological societies.^ 

7 . General remarks. — Notwithstanding the dis- 
covery of various portions of human skeletons at 
sevpal stations, and their subjection to the ex- 
amination of anatomical experts, anthropoloj^ists 
are not agreed that the data thus ascertained 
prove that the constructors of the pre-histonc 
pile-structures belonged to one race with definite 
physical characteristics. T. Studer {ZE xvii. [1885] 
648) advocates the theory of Troyon, viz. that with 
the introduction of bronze there came a new race 
of people ; and this opinion he bases on the fact 
that at Sutz and Vinelz two kinds of human skulls 
were found, viz. brachycephalic and dolichocephalic, 
•w’hereas in the pure Stone Age stations only the 
former were, according to him, met with. Virchow’s 
conclusions on lacustrine craniology are as follows I 
(f&., p. 300) : 

(1) In the stations of the pure Stone Age brachycephalic 
skulls only are known to a certainty to have existed. (2) In the 
transition period both brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls 
are known, (3) In the full Bronze Age there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of dolichocephalic skulls. 

On these grounds Virchow thought that during 
the Bronze Age a new people joined the original 
lake-dwellers by degrees, but not as conquerors j 
subverting the previous order of tiling — an opinion ! 
which seems to oe strengthened by the undoubted 
continuity of the same social organizations in both 
these periods. Bronze was gradually introduced, | 
and it took some time to supersede the cutting 
implements previously in use. Nor was there any 
violent disturbance of the previous conditions^ of 
social life. The original system of constructing 
lake-villages was continued, and the only changes 
detected in their structure were such as can be 
accounted for by the use of better implements. 

Although trepanning was practised in Central 
Europe as far back as the Stone Age, it does not 
appear that this custom was prevalent to a, meat 
extent among the lake-dwellers. Segments of the 
upper portions of human crania, supposed to have 
been used as drinking-cups, were found at Gerla- 
fingen, Sutz, Schaffis, and Locras j and from the 
last-named there was also a skull having a circular 
portion cut out, as if post mortem trepanning had 
tjeen performed. Koundlets out out of skulls are 
supposed to have been used as charms, and such 
relics are frequently found in the graves of the 
period. From lake-dwellings only two of these 
objects have been recorded ; one from Concise has 
two small perforations, and another, figured by 
Gross, has one hole. On the Trajan column a 
Dacian village is represented as having human 
sknlls set on poles before the walls. The finding 
of skulls of different races in the lake-vOlag^ 
might, therefore, be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that they were trophies of tbmr enemi^, and 
not the skulls of their actual inhabitants. 

In eastern Switzerland and the Danubian valley 
the number of settlements greatly decreased during 
the Bronze Age, while in the Lake of Geneva they 
increased, and in Lake Bourget its eight stations 
flourished almost exclusively in the Bronze period. 

In instituting a comparison between the ordinary 

r For an eiabomte add Mgbly illusi^ted aocotmt of the 
Urtimare and aneloj^UB remains in Ear^, readers may co»; 
snlb the present writeris recent book, PsiMMthki Man md 
Terramara SettlemenU in Muropt, 


lake-dwellings and the terremare of Italy, it may 
be observed that the latter term was originally 
applied only to the fertilizing material.*?, and not, 
as at present, to the totit ensemble of a .settlement. 
From this point of view any organic refuse from 
an inhabited site containing a sufiiciently large 
anmunt of amnioniacal products to be used a.s fer- 
tilizers (as was the case with the contents of the 
Barma Grande cave at Mentone) might bo not 
inappropriately so designated. If, on the other 
hand, the special features of Castellazzo-- moat, 
dike, contrajforte, canals, roadways, citadel, ritual 
pits, trapezoidal shape— must bo regarded as essen- 
tial characteristics of stations in general, 

then it must be admitted that tliere are few such 
structures outside Western Emilia. If, however, 
the few known examples of the Castellazzo type 
be excluded on the ground that they were military 
forts, we can find in the Po valley parallels to ail 
the settlements which we have described elsewhere 
in Europe. In pile-structures on the sea-shore, 
and on marshy ground liable to flooding, dikes were 
indispensable. The Butniir station belonged to 
the Stone Age, and it did not appear that a dike 
was necessary either for defence against enemies 
or to prevent flooding, as it was constructed over 
water. 

Much significance has been assigned to the pottery 
known as ansa lunata or eornnta. Formerly the 
manufacture of this handle was supposed to be a 
monopoly of the terramara folk of Emilia, but now 
it has been shown to have a wider distribution, 
extending southwards along the coast of tlie 
Adriatic as far as Taranto and other localities in 
S. Italy. It is found in the lake-dwellings of 
the eastern district of the Po valley, but — what is 
very remarkable— it is entirely absent from those 
of Piedmont and Western tombardy. Outside 
Italy it is common in the early Iron stations of 
Bosnia, as at Ripad and Donja Dolina, as well as 
in Bohemia, Lower Austria, Hungary, Styria {Bui- 
letiino di Fatet, ItaL xv. [1889] 66 ), Before the 
brachycephalic lake-dwellers swarmed into Europe, 
its neolithic inhabitants were dolicliocephalic, and 
disposed of their dead by inhumation. It appears 
that they freely associated with the newcomers, 
as was the case with the Ibero-Liguri in N. 
Italy, where remains of the two civilizations were 
found on the same stations, that of the Stone Age 
being in the lower strata. There is evidence to 
show that burial by cremation was practised by the 
terramara folk, and by both the eastern and western 
lake-dwellers towards the end of the Bronze Age 
and beginning of the Iron Age ? but whether the 
latter were oremationists on tneir first appearance 
in Italy is a problem that has not yet been solved. 
Singularly enough, the same uneertainty has been 
experienced with regard to the burial customs of 
the lake-dwellers of Central Europe. Some arch®e- 
ologists are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of tliis question, on the plea that the manner of 
disposing of the dead is hereditarily so rooted in 
the human constitution that it would not be readily 
changed. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is the cose. Cremation, being the outcome of 
religious ideas, powerfully influenced humanity in 
those early day^ and spread like wild-fire through- 
out the whole of Europe, so that the change from 
inhumation to incineration might have omix ac- 
complished in a short space of time. 

The cause of the almost sudden discontinuance 
of thQpak^Ue system of habitation all over Europe 
at the end of the Bronze Age is not known. We 
may, however, surmise that it was deeply-seated, 
and partly due to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, or rather the destruction of the unfittest. 
In the smaller lak^ the growth of peat would 
make lacustrine habitations useless as a means 
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of defence. Of the settlements in the Po valley 
the lake-dwellings of Lake Garda were the last to 
be abandoned, but the terremare ceased to be 
occupied at an earlier period, apparently having 
been found inadequate to supply the social com- 
forts prevalent among the races who subsequently 
dominated the Italian peninsula. 

In conclusion, we are justified, from a considera- 
tion of the arcbaiological phenomena hitherto dis- 
closed by lacustrine research, in formulating the 
hypothesis that the primary founders of the lake- 
dwellings of Europe were brachycephalic immi- 
grants, in the neouthio stage of culture, who, in 
successive hordes, moved westwards by way of the 
Banubian valley, but occasionally diverged from 
the main route into the numerous affluents of the 
Banube. The goal of all these shepherd farmers 
was the rich ana well-watered pasture-lands along 
the lakes, brooks, and springs of the Alpine regions, 
which constitute the primary sources of the great 
rivers of Central Europe and their tributaries. The 
Scottish and Irish crannogSy the Glastonbury lake- 
village, and other lacustrine habitations of the 
Iron Age were but sporadic remnants of the more 
ancient system, whieh, like every dying art, passed 
through a stage of degeneration before final extinc- 
tion. 

LiTBRATinu*.—- For an exhauative list of the literature on lake- 
dwelllngrs up to 18&0, see • Bibliography of Lake-dwelling Be- 
searches in Europe 'appended to R. Miuwo’siP/teLalfs-DweUint?* 
0 / Muffope^ in which over 600 books, monographs, and special 
articles on the subject are chronologically arranged. We shall 
therefore here note only a few of the more general works on 
lake-dwoUings, classifying them in chronological sequence : F, 
KoUer. *Pie keltischen Pfahibauten in den Schweizerseen,' 
MitU aer antitniar, GmUseh. in ZilHch^ k. (1864), being the 
first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings (since then other 8 reports 
have appeared in the Proceedings of the same Society, the 9th by 
J. Heierliin 1888); W, R. Wilde, ‘ OnOrannogs,MnJDescnpiit?e 
C(tialogn$ of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Aeadmpf Dublin, 1857; W. M. Wyllie, ‘On lake-Dwellings 
of the early Feriods,* Arehmologia^ xxxviii. (18S9) ; F. Troyon, 
Habitations iaeustres dea temps anciens et modemes, Lausanne, 
1860; L, RMlmty&r .Die Fauna der PfaMbautenindet SchtoeiZi 
Basel, 1861 ; J. Lubooefc, * On the Ancient Lakc-Habliations in 
Switzerland,’ Mat, Hist. Review^ 1882, and Prehistoric Times^ 
London, 1805, ^191Z ; F. Keller, The Lake^DweUings of Stoit- 
zerland and other Parts of Europe^ Eng. tr., J. E. Lee, London, 
1806, 21878; E, Desor and L. Favre, Le Bel Age du bronze 
laeustre en Suisse, Neuohfitel, 1874; R. Munro, Ancient 
Scottish Lake^JOwiUings or Crannogs, Edinburgh, 1882; V. 
Gross, Les ProtohelMeS:, Paris, 1883 ; E. Vouga, Les Edvbtes 
d Ut !r^,Kettchitel, 1886 ; W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake^ 
DtoeUings of Ireland, Dublin, 1886 ; R. Munro, The hahs' 
BmUimgs of Europe, London, 1890 : T. E. Peet, The Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, Oxford, 1909; R. 
Munro, Palaiolithic Man and Terramara Settlemmts in 
Europe, Edinburgh, 1912. A monograph on the Glastonbury 
lake-village in two volumes is now being puWlshed by the 
Antiquarian Society of Glastonbury (1911-14). 

Eobeet Moteo. 

LALANGS.-See Bodos. 

LAMAISM.— The teinu ' Lamuism * is now em- 
ployed by many Europeaus to designate the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, and is intended to identify with that 
religion the Tibetan Buddhist monks, who are 
euerally known as Lamas, * the superior ones.* It 
rst appears to have been used 1^ Kdppen (and 
presumably coined by him) in his Zamaische Hhr- 
archu und Kirch&, 1859, which, as a pioneer work, 
gave some currency to the term, altnough it was 
employed by him only a few times and merely 
incid^taXly. It was not, however, adopted, though 
mentioned, by Brail Schlagintweit in 1863, who was 
the first authoritative systematic writer on the 
subject, setting aside the ponderous compilation 
by A. Giorgi 01 the 18th cent, {Alphabetvm Tihet» 
mrnmi Eome, 1762), which was little more than a 
literary curiosity. Altogether unknown to the 
Tibetans themselves, who designate their creed 
* Buddha*s religion’ {Semgs-rggets-kgi or ‘ the 
orthodox reH^on* Jfwmpr-cA'ds), tMstemisih ipany 
ways misleading, inappropriate,: srid unde^tahle. 
It conveys the implicataon that Tibetan Buddhism 


differs essentially from all other forms of that 
faith — which is nob a fact, for its differences from 
mediaeval Indian Buddhism are relatively trifling 
and mainly external. 

The political ascendancy by which one sect of the Lamas has 
achieved temporal power in modern times is in nowise an in- 
herent part of the Buddhism professed by the Lamas, nor 
is it shared by the older sects. It is not usual to designate 
religions by the generic name of their clergy ; the epithet * Brah- 
manism* presents no real analogy, aa that title is eponymic 
for the Supreme Creator in that faith, as well as descriptive 
of his ministers. Phonetically, also, the word is anomalous ; 
for on the analogy of * Buddhism ’ from Buddha, it should be 
‘ L5.misra.* Altogether, therefore, * LS-maism ’ is an undesirable 
designation for the Buddhism of Tibet, and is rightly dropping 
out of use. 

As the Buddhism of Tibet is intrinsically identi- 
cal with, and derived from, Indian Buddhism of the 
MahSyana, the following account will indicate 
chiefly those featurevS in which the Tibetan diff’ers 
from the Indian MahS-yS-na (g.v. for the general 
Buddhist doctrine and practices). 

I. Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. — The 
indigenous religion of Tibet was the Bon, a primi- 
tive animistic cult (see Tibet). According to all 
the vernacular histories, especially the most author- 
itative, the * Chronicle of the Kings ’ {Rgyal rahs, 
and the somewhat apocryphal Maivi-blcah-hhum)^ 
Buddhism wasfirst introduced into Tibet in the reign 
of King Sxong-btsan Gam-po, who died A.D. 650. 
But in the Lhasa lithic edicts of 783, published by 
the present writer [JBASt 1909, p. 931), the intro- 
duction of * the orthodox religion,* i.e. Buddhism, 
is stated in general terms to have taken place 
several generations before Srong-btsan’s epoch. 
This, however, may merely refer to the current 
legend that five generations before the advent of 
the latter, in the rei^ of a king named Lha Tho- 
tho-ri, certain Buddhist tracts and some relics fell 
from heaven upon the top of the king’s palace, but 
that up till Srong-btsan’s reign no one was able to 
decipher the writing. There seems to be no doubt 
that the indigenous histories are strictly correct in 
stating that oefore Srong-btsan’s time Buddhism 
had not yet penetrated Tibet, and that that 
country was without a knowledge of the written 
character which is now called ‘Tibetan,’ which is 
merely a slightly modified form of the Indian 
alphabet as current in N. India (and in Khotan) in 
the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. It was certainly 
Srong-btsan who introduced this character, and 
along with it Buddhism in the form then most 
popular in India, the MahaySua, 

The credit for the latter achievement is ^ven in 
the Mari.i-hhahrhhwm (the authorship of which is 
ascribed* to Srong-btsan) to the two chief wives of 
the king, one the daughter of the king of Nep&l 
and the other an imperial Chinese princess. Though 
it is probable that these ladies may have contri- 
buted to the introduction of the new religion, as 
both of them certainly were Buddhists, it appears 
possible that Srong-btsan himself took the initia- 
tive, as he procured his Indian letters and early 
Buddhist texts from remote Kashmir, and not from 
the more accessible Buddhist country of Nepal, 
from which he would presumably have obtained 
them, had he been then married to his Nepalese 
wife ; and his Chinese marriage was still later (in 
A.P. 641 ). The first booklet translated into Tibetan 
in the new letters was a hymn to Avalokita on the 
Oni — ^which formula, it is recorded, he 

en^av^ on stone. As the first patron of Buddhism 
in Tibet, Srong-btsan was canonized, as were also 
his wives, by ^e grateful monks in later days. 

But Srong-btsan was not the saintly person he is 
pictured in the relwous histories, for he is seen in 
the contemporary CMnese ohxonides to have been 
engaged all his hfe in bloody wars (see his invasion 
of Central India in A.l>. 647 as described by the 
present writer in Asiatic Quarts Bm,, vol. ixxii 
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[1911]). He certainly did little, if anything, in the 
way of Buddhist propaganda. He built a few 
temples to enshrine the images brought to him in 
dower by his Buddhist wives. One of these was 
the nucleus of the present great cathedral-temple 
at Lhasa, ‘the house of the lord’ (Jo-k’ang; cf. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet ^ pp. 23, 28, 300, and 
Lhasa and Its Mysteries, pp. 341, 361 1). He built 
no monasteries, and, according to the vernacular 
histories, no order of monks was established till 
over a century later. 

2. Establishment of the monastic Order.-— After 
Srong-btsan’s death {A.X). 650), Buddhism made 
little headway against the indigenous Bon cult, 
and was resisted by the people until the accession 
of Khri-Srong De-btsan, the fifth in succession 
after Srong-btsan. The son of an imperial Chinese 
princess, he was an ardent Buddhist andproselyt- 
izer. Desirous of establishing an Order of IJuddhist 
monks among his people, on the advice of his family 
Buddhist priest, Santiraksita, an Indian, he sent to 
India for the kinsman of the latter. This was Pad- 
makara or Padmasambhava, of the then popular 
ritualistic and mystical Yoga school at Hsiandfi 
college, and skilled in Buddhist spells {dhdraiyi). 
He was a native of Udayana (latterly known as 
Swat and Kafiristan) on the Peshawar frontier of 
N. India, and he arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747, with 
several other Indian monks, who were induced to 
settle in the country. Padmakara established the 
first monastery at Sam-yas in A,©. 749 on the left 
bank of the Brahm^utra river about thirty miles 
to the south-east of Lhasa, and installed bantirak- 
9ita as its abbot, with seven Tibetan novices as the 
nucleus of the Order. Of these novices three were 
elderly ; and the first of them, Bpal-bangs, who 
succeeded thirteen years later to the abbotship, 
may be said to be the first ‘ Lama.’ He appears 
to nave studied in India also, and to be the same as 
Ska-ba-bha-po Dpal-brtsegs, who was one of the 
chief early translators of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
canon into the Tibetan language. 

‘Lama’ is a Tibetan word meaning ‘supreme 
one,’ and is strictly applicable only to Tibetan 
abbots (2'.v.) and the most learned among the 
ordained monks. By courtesy, however, it is 
generally extended in popular conversation to 
ordainea monks in general. 

3. Founder of the monastic Order.— Padmakara, 
the founder of the Order of Buddhist monks in 
Tibet, is commonly known as Padmasambhava, 
‘ the lotus- bom’ (in Tibetan Pad-ma Byung-gnas), 
or as ‘the teacher treasure’ (Guru Ein-no-olfe), 
and also as ‘ L6-pbn ’ {sloh-dpon), the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Indian guru^ ‘ teacher.’ It is 
not easy now to discover with certainty the 
details of his teaching, but from the remarkably 
high literary standard of the monks associated 
with him, as shown by their scholarly translations 
from the Sanskrit canon, it is difficult to believe 
that he was the quasi-shamanistio priest that he is 
represented to have been by the old unreformed 
sects. There is no doubt that he was a believer in 
Tantrik mysticism with its prayers to various 
Buddhist gods and goddesses ; but so were the 
g^eat Indian Buddhist patriarchs, the metaphysi- 
cists Vasubandhu and Asanga, before Ms day. No 
canonical translations are found ascribed to him 1 
but he is the reputed author of several manuals of 
worship {sadhanm)f for compelling the good ser- 
vices of certain deities by means of me repetition of 
spells {dhdrarii) after the style of the Brahmanioal 
manttaS'-^Bf class of literature which was prevalent 
in Indian Buddhism at that period. 

4. Translation of the Indian Buddhist canon. — 
Under the zealous patronage of King Khri-Srong 

r See list cf MhwtMS hy F. W. TtomM in Mvsim, zriL (1^1 

a. 


De-btsan, Padmakara initiated an era of great 
literary activity and scholarship for the transla- 
tion of the Buddhist canon from the Indian 
Sanskrit. Several of the most intellectual youths 
were sent to India to learn Sanskrit and Buddhist 
philosophy in its home in mid-India, and some of 
the most learned monks of India were induced to 
proceed to Tibet and settle there for this evan- 
gelizing work. In a letter enil>edded in the great 
commentary, the Tm-gyur (xciv. 387 fiV), addressed 
to this king by the Indian monk Buddhaguhya, 
we read ; 

‘Thou didst dispatch to India Vairotchana, Ska-ba-dpal 
hrfcsegs, Kluyl rg-yal mbs’an, Ye-shes sde, Arinandju, and 
others, to whom thou didst intrust much wealth of gold and 
silver, to get the JDharma, increase the little religion that was 
in thy realm, and open the window which would let in the light 
on the darkness of Bod [Tibet], and bring in its midst the life- 
giving waters.' 1 

This indicates clearly that in the middle of the 
8th cent. A.D. Tibet was scarcely recognized as a 
Buddhist country at all. The young Tibetans 
named therein are some of the best known trans- 
lators of the Tibetan scriptures. 

5. Authenticity and historical value of Tibetan 
canon. — These Tibetan translations of the San.skrit 
Buddhist canon are now of great historical import- 
ance, as they preserve with remarkable accuracy 
the Indian texts, of which most of the originals have 
been lost in India. The Tibetan translations of 
these texts, as tested by the few surviving Sanskrit 
fragments and by isolated texts preserved in 
Nepal, display such scrupulous literary accuracy, 
even down to the smallest etymological detail, as 
to excite the admiration of all modern scholars 
who have examined them. Thus their authorita- 
tiveness is placed beyond dispute. 

These canonical texts thus afford, along with the 
less precise Chinese and Japanese translations of 
the same originals, invaluable means for control- 
ling, supplementing, and correcting the less detailed 
Pali versions of the early scriptures, and explaining 
ambiguous terms in the latter, thereby enabling us 
to gain a more correct knowledge of Buddha and 
his doctrine than has been forthcoming from purely 
Ceylonese sources. On this account the study of 
Tibetan has become indispensable to studente of 
Buddhist Sanskrit and of Buddhism in jgeneral. 
The excellent Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionaries date 
from this literary epoch, and the formation of the 
classical Tibetan style. The divisions of the 
Tibetan Buddhist canon will be indicated below. 

6. Growth of the Order and popular adoption 
of Buddhism. — ^The institution of the indigenous 
Order on these Indian lines was opposed by Cninese 
Buddhists, under a Mahaydna monk^ named 
Hwa-shang (the Chinee term for a Buddhist monk 
corresponding to the Sanskrit upddhy&yat or 
‘master’). These Chinese, who appear to have 
been itinerant priests, were defeated in argnment 
by the Indian Kamalaiila, and expelled from the 
country, leaving the Indian system to be developed 
unmolested. Many monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were established all over the country, and 
Buddhism became the State religion ox the 
land. 

A second development of literary activity and 
Buddhist propaganda occurred m the reign of Eal- 
pa-Chan, the grandson of Khri-Srong De*btsan, in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. A.D,, whmi the 
work of translation of the Great Commentaries by 
Hsglirlutta, Aryadeva, Yasubandhu, etc., was 
actively prosecuted, and mc^t of the remaining 
canonical books complete. Among the Indian 
translators employ^ by Bal-pa-Chan were the 
monks Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi Surendrabodhi, 
j Prajfilvarman, Bfinailla, and BodMmitra, asrisfced 
i by tme Tibetan translators (or lo-fm-ua) PM-brtsegs 
1 IW. 
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Ye-shesade and Ch’os-kyi-g'yal-ts^an. At least 
half of the two great Tibetan collections, canon 
and commentaries, is the work of their hands. 

Kabpa-Chan endowed most of the monasteries 
with State lands and the right to collect tithes and 
taxes. His ardent devotion to Buddhism, indeed, 
led to his assassination and the downfall of the 
monarchy, which event paved the way for the 
eventual rise of a hierarchy. The murderer of 
Eai'pa-Chan was his brother Lang-darina, who 
was at the head of a Bon faction, on which some 
aiitlientic light is thrown by the Lhasa edict pillar 
inscription of A,i>. 842, published by the writer 
{JMAS, 1909, p, 1267) ; on ascending the throne he 
actively persecuted the Buddhists, and did his 
utmost to uproot that religion. He desecrated and 
destroyed many temples and monasteries, burned 
the sacred books, and forced many of the monks to 
become butchers. He was in turn assassinated 
within three years by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Black Hat Bon devil-dancer, and this incident 
is now a favourite episode in the popular sacred 
plays, ^ 

7* Rise of the hierarchy. — Although on the 
downfall of the dymasty Tibet became subdivided 
into several principalities, Buddhism continued to 
grow steadily in popularity, and the priests became 
more and more influential, till eventually, in the 
13th cent., a hierarchy was established with 
temporal sway. This was effected by the great 
Mongol Braperor Kublai KhS-n, whose grandfather 
J enghix Khan had conquered Tibet. Converted to 
Buddhism by the Tibetan abbot of the Sas-kya 
monastery in Western Tibet near the Hepalese 
frontier, iCublai created the Sas-kya abbot official 
head of the Buddhist Church in Tibet in return for 
the favour of formally crowning him as Bmperor 
of China. He also conferred upon the learned 
Sas-kya Lama— -or * Sas-kya Papdita/ as he is 
usually called— the temporal rulership of Western 
Tibet. 

This first of the Tibetan hierarchs thus especi- 
ally patronized by the Mongols achieved with a 
staff of Ms scholars the gigantic task of translating 
the bulky Tibetan canon into Mongolian, after 
revision and collation with Chinese texts, the 
Mongolian character being a form of Syriac intro- 
duced into Central Asia by Nestorian Christian 
missionaries. 

The Sas-kya primacy maintained much of its 
political supremacy for several generations, and 
used its pwer to oppress its lesa-favonred rival 
sects. It burned the great Kar-gyu monastery of 
Dikung about a.d. 1320, But on the accession of 
the Mmg dynasty in 1368 the Chinese Emperor 
deemed it politic, whilst conciliating the monks as 
a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sas- 
kya power by raising the heads of two other 
monasteries to equal rank with it (Bikung of the 
Kar-gyu sect and Ts*al of the Ka-dam sect), and 
encouT^ed strife against it. 

8. Rise of the priest-kings of LhSsa,— At the 
begmmng of the 15th cent. A.P., a Lama named 
Tsong-Kha-pa or Je-Rin-po-cMe re-organized the 
reformed K&-dam sect which had been instituted by 
the Indian monk Atlsa in 1038, and altered its title 
to ^ The Yirtuom Order,* or Ge-lug-pa. This sect, 
which arose at Oah-ldan monastery near Lhasa, 
wore as a distinctive badge a yellow cap, and 
hence was known as the * Yellow Hat * Order. It 
soon eclipsed all the others, and in five generations 
acMeved the priest-kingship of the whole of Tibet, 
which it retains to this day. 

I^fimt GrandLama was Tsong-Kha-pab nephew, 
ueden-duh, with his succession based on the idea 
^rpetual re-incamaMon- In 1640 the 
Yellow Hats leapt Into t^poral power under the 
{jfth series of Grand Lfimas, the crafty prelate 


Lob-zang Gya-mts’o, also known as ‘ the fifth Jina ’ 
[a title of Buddha], Gyal-ba-Na-pa. At his request 
a Mongol prince, Gusri Khan, conquered Tibet and 
made a present of it to him, and in 1650 he was 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the Manchu 
Chinese Emperor, and also in the title of Ta4a% 
usually written by Europeans Dalai^ which is 
merely the Mongolian word for Qya-mts^o (or 
^ Ocean *), the surname of himself and his three 
predecessors. 

This resourceful Dalai Lama consolidated and 
extended his rule by inventing divine legends 
about himself, and by forcibly appropriating many 
of the monasteries of the older sects. He also 
built for himself the famous palace-monastery on 
the red hill at Lhasa, the name of which he changed 
to ‘ Potala,* after the mythic Indian residence of 
the most popular of all Buddhist divinities, Avalo- 
kita, or Lord of Mercy, of whom he posed as the 
incarnation, and \vhose special spell was the famous 
Om manii padme Hum formula. 

9 . Origin of the succession by re-incarnation. — 
The idea of re-incarnation, which is a fundamental 
element of belief in Buddhism, derived from its 
parent Brahmanism, does not appear to have been 
definitely utilized for the regulation of the hier- 
archical succession in India, although many cases 
are cited by TSranatha, from the Indian histories, 
of Indian Buddhist patriarchs and saints having 
been re-incarnated in other saints some genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The succession of the Sas-kya hierarchs was 
clearly not based upon this system, but was by nom- 
ination of relatives. The Yellow Hat succession, 
however, indisputably shows by the dates of birth 
and death of the respective incumbents that the 
succession to the Grand Lamasbip was based upon 
the theory of direct re-incarnation. The spirit of 
the first abbot was supposed on his death to he re- 
incarnated in the world immediately as a new-born 
infant, and thus was re-bom again and again for 
the good of his monastexy and particular sect of 
Yellow Hats. This theory has latterly been adopted 
as a basis for succession to the leadership of several 
other sects as well. 

Enlarging this theory, the fifth Grand LSma 
introduced the fiction of a divine origin for himself 
and his predecessors. He declared that both he 
himself and the first Yellow Hat abbot were re- 
incarnations of the most powerful and popular of 
all the kings of Tibet, namely Srong-btsan Gam- 
po ; and, further, that the latter in his turn was 
the earthly incarnation of the Compassionate Spirit 
of the mountains who had given the early 
Tibetans the ma^eal food which transformed them 
from monkeys into men. This Compassionate 
Spirit was iaentified with the Buddhist ‘ god of 
mercy’ Avalokita (see AvalokITE^VARA), known 
in Tibetan as Chhn-ril-zi,* * the all-seeing Lord ’ (lit. 

‘ clad with eyes ’). Avalokita is especiSly the god 
who regulates transmigration, and who can procure 
ready entrance to paradise and escape from hell. 
His favour can be won by the repeated utterance 
of his mystic spell, the Om Tnayi (see Jewel 
[Buddhist]) of Inuian Buddhism ; hence the extreme 
popularity of this formula in Tibet, and the divine 
honours paid to the Dalai LSma, who is believed 
to be the incarnation of this most powerful of all 
divinities, 

10 . Dual Graad-Ulmaship. — The only person 
whom this Grand Litoaa of Lh&sa permitted to 
share to some extent his divine honours was the 
abbot of the large monastery at Tashi-lhunpo, 
the Western capital of Tibet, belonging to his own 
Yellow Hat sect, and his own tutor. He raised 
this abbot to the dignity of a Grand Lama, and 
gave bhn the divine pedigree of descent from the 
BOddha^god Amitahha, the * Buddha of Infinite 
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Light/ whose blissful paradise in the west is the 
popular heaven which was the goal of the majority 
of Indian Buddhists from the beginning of the 
Christian era, as it is to-day in Tibet, as well 
as in China and Japan. This pontiff is generally 
known to Europeans, after his residence, as the 
‘Tashi Lama,* in contradistinction to the * Dalai 
Lama* of Lhasa. To Tibetans, however, the 
former of these is usually known as ‘the great 
treasure of learning/ Pan-cli’en Bin-po-ch’e, and 
the latter as ‘the protector-treasure/ Kyab-gon 
Kin-po-ch*e, or ‘ the victor Jina,’ a title of Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly, a third and a fourth Grand LSma of 
the dominant Yellow Hats were instituted for the 
two kingdoms outside Tibet, to which Tibetan 
Buddhism extended, namely Mongolia and China. 
The former of these at Urgya is known as Je-btsun 
Dam-pa, and possesses temporal sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia, like the Dalai L^ma m Tibet ; 
but, although posing as the head of the celibate 
monkhood, he is not himself celibate. The fourth 
was appointed by the Emperor Kang-Hsi about 
1700, especially for Inner Mongolia, and has his 
special residence at Peking and J ehol. He is known 
to Tibetans as Chang-skya-Hu-thuk-thu, and is 
considered to be an incarnation of Kol-pai Dorje ; 
and his succession, as well as that of the Urgya 
Grand Lama, is arranged by the Dalai Lama. 

The spiritual jurisaiction of the Dalai Lama is 
not acknowledged outside Tibet and Mongolia, 
including the land of the Buriats bordering 
Lake Baikal in Siberia, the tracts in Western 
China which formerly belonged to Tibet, the 
isolated Tibetan monasteries in N. China, and the 
Himalayan States of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh. 
Keither the Dalai nor the Tashi Lama exercises 
any ecclesiastical authority in Tibet over the other 
and older sects, the Red Hats, whose relative laxity 
in Buddhist discipline, especially in the matter of 
nncelibacy, th^ despise. 

II. Sects in Tibetan Buddhism.— No sects appear 
to have existed prior to Lang-darma’s persecution 
in the 9th cent., nor till more than a century and 
a half later. The sectarial movement seems to 
date from the visit to Tibet of the great Indian 
Buddhist monk Ati§a in 1038. Ati§a, while cling- 
ing to Yoga and theistic Tantrism, at once started 
a reformation on the lines of the higher Indian 
Mahayfina system, enforcing celibacy and high 
morality, ana deprecating the Bon rites which had 
crept into some of the priestly practices of the 
Buddhist monks. The time was ripe for such a 
reform, as the monks in Tibet had become a very 
large and influential body, and possessed a fairly 
full and scholarly translation of the bulky MsM- 
ySna canon and commentaries. 

The first of the reformed sects, and the one with 
which Atl§a most intimately identified himself was 
the Ka-dam, or ‘ those bound by the Orders * ; and 
it was this sect that ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong-Kha-pa^s hands became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistie tmdm* the 
title of Ge-lug, ox ‘Virtuous Order,* the ‘Yellow 
Hats/ now the dominant established sect in Tibet. 

Atlea, or ‘the Lord* (Jo-bo-rje), was the sole 

rofound reformer of Tibetan Buddhism j for we 

nd that the other parallel early reformations were 
iniriated by his pupus. These were the Kar-gyu and 
Sas-kya sects, which were directly based in great 
measure upon Ati^a*s teaching. These two secfej 
may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for 
those indivlduak who found Atl^a’s high standard 
of mmadity and ^seipline too irksome. 

The residue, who remained wholly unreformed 
and weakened by the loss of their best and moat 
intellectual members, were now called the ‘Old/ 
or Nytng-ma, as they adhered to the old corrupt 


practices. To legitimize some of their unorthodox 
practices borrowed from the indigenous Bon faith, 
the Nying-nia Lamas began to discover hidden 
‘revelations* {ter~ma)^ or fictitious gospels, ascribed 
to Guru Padnulkara, autliorizing tlicso practices, 
just as, it is related, the Indian monk NagSrjuna, 
to secure an orthodox reception for his new doc- 
trine, alleged that Sakyaniuni had entrusted the 
developed gospels to Haga demigods until men 
were sufliciently enlightened to comprehend the 
doctrine. Each of tliese ‘finders* of the new 
revelations claimed to have been in a former birth 
one or other of the twenty-five traditional disciples 
of the guru. The ‘revelations* treat mainly of 
Bon rites which are permissible in Buddhist prac- 
tice ; and they prescribe forms of worship mostly 
on the Buddhist model. These apocryphal gospels 
formed the starting-point for further subciivision 
of the semi-refonned and the old unreformed 
sects, which ditter from each other chiefly by the 
particular fer-?na-book that they have adopted 
as sanctioning the worship of a particular Bon 
deity. 

12 . Sectarian distinctions.-— The distinctions be- 
tween the various sects are partly theistic and 
creedal, and partly ritualistic, and are also usually 
expressed by some external difference in dress and 
symbolism. N one of them relate to the personal ity 
or doctrine of the historical Buddha as expressed 
in the canon, as this is accepted intact ny all. 
These differences may be classed as; (1) person- 
ality and title of the primordial deity or Adi- 
buddha (cf, Adibuddha); (2) special source oi 
divine inspiration ; (3) transmitters of this special 
inspiration ; (4) meditative system of mystical in- 
sight {darianat Tib. Ua-wa ) ; (6) special iatUra- 
revelation j (6)peraonal tutelary {yuaam) or ^ivite 
Indian protective demon ; and (7) guardian demon 
{dharmapdlai Tib. cWmshyowg)^ sometimes of 
Tibetan type. 

The Ge-lug, or dominant Yellow Hats, have 
as their primordial deity VajradhSra (‘holder of 
the thunderbolt*), and they derive meir divine 
inspiration mainly, not from the dead Sfikjjramuni, 
but from the living Buddhist ‘Messiah * Maitreya, 
the next coming Buddha, as revealed through the 
succession of Indian saints from Asanga down to 
Ati^a, and through the Tibetan saints from Ati|a*s 
disciple Bromton downwards to Tseng -Kha- pa. 
The Ge-lug mystical insight is in the Xam-riw, or 
* graded path,^ on which a commentary was written 
by Tsong-Kha-pa, and their special Tmtra^ or 
theistic manual, is Their tute- 

lary Indian demon {yi-mm ) is ‘the fearful thunder- 
bolt’ Vajrabhairava {Tib. Dorje-jig-je), supported 
by Samvara {Sambara, Tib. Dem-chog) and Guhya- 
kala (Tib. Sang^dus) j and tlieir ‘guardian* demon 
{dharmapGia)u ‘the six-armed lord* (Gon-po) or 
‘the horse-necked’ (Hayagriva, Tib. xam-Ai’en), 
both of Ifliem Indian, not Tibetan. 

In organizing the Ge-lng sect Tsong-iCha-pa 
eoUected the scattered members of the K§.-dam 
from their ascetic retreats and housed them in 
monasteries, together with his new followers, 
under rijpd dismpUnej setting them to keep the 
253 Vinaya rules of primitive Buddhism, including 
strict celibacy, and nenoe obtaining for them Iflr© 
title of ‘ Vlnaya-keepers* (Bulba-Ltoa). He also 
made them carry a b^ging-bowl and wear patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the 
Indian Buddhist mendicant* The bowl, however, 
soon dropped out of use, as daily begging was not 
adapted to the sparse populatfon of Tibet* He 
attracted followers also by imsfituting a highly 
ritualistio service, in part borrowed, pmrhaps, fiom 
the Nesfcorian Christian missionaries who were 
doubtedly settled at that rime in Taoi^-ICha» ijie 
locality of his early boyhood in W. China. Bfe 
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gave his monks the yellow hat which distinguished 
them from all the other sects, who wore red hats, 
in contradistinction to the black caps of the Bon 
priests. 

The Kar-gyu, the next great sect after the 
Ge-lug, was founded in the latter half of the 11th 
cent, by the Tibetan monk Mar-pa, who had 
visited India. The name means ‘follower of the ^ 
successive Orders,' expressive of the belief that 
the rulings of the later Buddhist sages were in- 
spired, Its distinctive features are its hermit 
practices — meditation in caves and other retired 
places— and the following peculiarities : its primor- 
dial Buddha is also Va^radhara, and its tutelary 
Sam vara ; but its mystical insight is Mahamudra 
{p^yag-rgya-cli^en) of the ‘ Middle path,’ its Tantra 
Sum-Kar bsduds, its guardian ‘the lord of the 
black cloak ’ (Bar-nag) ; its hat has a frontal 
badge like a St. Andrew’s cross {X)» sym- 
bolize that meditation with crossed knees is its 
special feature ; with these is associated a stricter 
ODservance of the Indian monastic rules. One 
of its most famous monks was the hermit poet 
Mila-raspa. 

The hermit featnre of this sect rendered it so 
unattractive that several sub-sects arose out of it 
which dispensed with the necessity for hermitages. 
These were the Karma, Bikung-pa, To-lung-pa, 
and Bug-pa (the form dominant in Bhutan), which 
dilTer from each other in having adopted a dilferent 
‘revelation’ (^er-ma) to allow of worship of an 
aborimnal spirit. An important image in their 
temples is that of the founder of their particular 
sect or sub-sect. In Ge-lug temples Tsong-Kha-pa’s 
image is prominent and receives worship as a 
canonized saint. 

The third great reformed sect is the Sas-kya, or 
Sa-kya, taking its name from the monastery of 
that place, founded in A.D. 1072, As we have 
seen, it became under imperial Chinese patronage 
the first great hierarchy in Tibet, and in 1251 
attuned for a time the temporal sovereignty, until 
eclipsed by its later rival, the Ge-lug sect. Its 
special source of inspiration is the Bodhisattva 
Manju^ri, through the Indian saints from Kagar- 
juna to Vaauputra (Vasubandhu 1). Its mystic 
insight is ‘ the deep path ’ {gamhhlra dariana)^ its 
tutmary Vajra-phurpa, and its ‘guardians' are 
‘the tent-lord' and ‘the presence-lord' (Gon-po 
zhah). 

Now, however, except in a few externals, it is 
practically undistinguisbable from the unreformed 
Kying-ma, and celibacy is exceptional. From the 
Sas-kya two reforming sub-sects issued, the Ngor- 
pa and Jo-nang, which differ merely in the founders. 
To the latter sect belonged the famous Tibetan 
historiographer Tfiranatha. 

The wholly unreformed sect of Tibetan Buddhists 
are not numerous in Tibet They are priests 
rather than monks, and are freely tinged with 
quasi-Bon cults. They are found chiefly in the 
more remote districts. They too have sub-sects, 
Brgyen-pa, Kartok-pa, and Lhat-sun-pa. The 
monasteries in Sikkim chiefly belong to the last 
sect The Bhutanese lamaseries are not Nying-ma, 
m is usually asserted by Bug-pa, a sub-sect of the 
Kar-gyu above noted, 

J3. Special features of Tibetan Buddhism.— 
Uontrary to Western belief, there is nothing in 
gie Buddhism professed by the monastic Order in 
Ti^t which dxiiers greatly from the type of the 
Indian Buddhism of the Mah5,yana. The differ- 
ences in discipline and clothing are mainly those 
imiojrced by different climatic conditions. In 
dc^trinal bwefs and practice the Ge-lug monks, 
who form the wat majority of the Order* differ 
little foom the Indian Buddhist monks in the early 
centuries of our era. The use of sacred sentences 


as protective charms or spells has been shown by 
the present writer to have been a feature of 
Buddhism in India from its commencement, and 
on the evidence of the Pali canon to have been 
practised even by Buddha himself (cf. Jewel 
[Buddhist]), and the mechanical repetition of such 
spells {dhhranl or paritta) was extensively prac- 
tised about the 5th cent. A.D. by Asanga and his 
brother Vasubandhu according to the circum- 
stantial records quoted by Taranatha,^ and sup- 
ported by an early sadhana bearing Asanga's 
name. Ine grosser priestly theistic and demon- 
istic rites, the practice of which is restricted almost 
entirely to the unreformed sects which form a 
minority, are also largely of Indian Saivite origin. 
Those which are borrowed from the indigenous 
Bon will he indicated in art. Tibet. The self- 
immolation by entombment is an extreme and re- 
volting instance of asceticism, having its parallel 
in the self-torture of Indian yogls^ but it is of 
altogether exceptional occurrence^ and never 
practised by orthodox monks. 

14. Grades in the Order. — The monks are of two 
chief grades — the novice and the ordained, as in 
Indian Buddhism ; to these may be added at the 
lower end the neophyte and at the top the abbot, 
or head of the monastery. 

(I) The neophyte, or prohationer-pupil, usually a child of 
about eight years of age, is called ge-sfian, i,e, the equivalent 
of the Indian up&sakdt or ‘ virtuous follower,’ the ordinary title 
of a lay devotee. He receives instruction as in a school under 
a tutor, and is called dd-pa igrm-pa), * pupil.* (2) The no’oka, 
or ge-Wult is a formally admitted candidate for the Order. He 
has gone through the ceremony of ‘going forth from home* 
(pravmjpdvrata), of having his head formally shaved, and 
vowing to keep thirty-six of the precepts. He is now permitted 
to Join in the religious services in the monastery. The great 
majority of the monks, even the old ones, never rise above this 
grade to full initiation, (3) The fully ordained monk is called 
ge-long (dge-slong), the equivalent of the Indian bhik^u, or 
‘virtuous mendicant.* He is usually over twenty-live years, 
and comparatively few ever reach this high stage. He now 
has to vow to keep the 263 precepts. (4) The aobot is called 
k’an-po (of. Abbot [Tibetan]). 

Nuns are given corresponding titles. They are not numerous, 
are very illiterate, as a rule, and are allotted an inferior position, 
scarcely higher than the ordinary lay devotee. 

15. Excessive numbers of the monks. — In 
Tibet we see Buddhism at the extreme limit of 
its inevitable development when unfettered. For 
the monastic state is an essential condition for the 
attainment of Buddhist salvation; and in Tibet 
this condition has been realized more fully than 
in any other Buddhist country in the world, ha- 
deed, nowhere else in the world does monasticism 
^pear ever to have reached such vast proportions. 
Tdiis has been the result of the exceptionally 
favourable circumstances for its unchecked growth 
and development, under the fostering care of a 
temporal government which for several centuries 
has oeen entirely in the hands of the monks them- 
selves. 

As a consequence, there have arisen swarming 
armies of State-supported celibate monks who live 

arasitically upon the people and decimate them. 

ince Buddhism was introduced as the State- 
religion in the 8th cent, a.d., the Tibetan nation, 
which formerly was one of the most virile in 
Eastern Asia, and overran and even conquered 
China more than once, has steadily declined in 
power and numbers until it now has not a 
tenth part of its former population. The only 
general census of the population hitherto taken 
appears to be one made by the Chinese, so long 
ago as 1737 ; but the proportion probably stiu 
holds good, though the total number has greatly 
declined through the population having died off, 
presumably in the mam as a result of the wide- 

IF. A. Schiefner, Crmch, dee BvMhimm in Zndien, St. 
Fetersbui^f, 1869. pp. lOSt, X21, 128, W6; L. A. Waddell, 
‘Dbilrftpi Oult in Buddhism,* Oatmiat Zeitachr. L (19121 
IVS, 

^ Waddell, Lham <md its Mysteries, p. 288. 
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spread monasticisni, for polyandry is far from 
common. 

No of TiS.mAH Xiftifcy 

"o* (at 6 per family). 

Central Province (Dbus) . 302,600 602,190 

Western „ (Teang) . 18,700 33,760 

816,200 eSMOO 

This gives one monk for every three of the entire 
lay community, including the women and children. 

The shrinking of the population is evident 
everywhere in Central and Western Tibet, where 
one sees numerous abandoned tracts of former 
cultivation and the ruins of former villages and 
homesteads. The population is, presum alily as a 
consequence of over-nionasticism, steadily drift- 
ing towards extinction. 

i6. Excessive monasticism an inevitable result 
of Buddhism. — ^Yet this wide-spread devastation 
worked by unfettered monasticism must inevitably 
be the outcome everywhere of Buddhism when 
that religion is free to develop without restraint. 
Buddhism, with its inveterate note of pessimism, 
repressing the wholesome instinct for living and 
for the development and enjoyment of nature’s 
resources, is itself in direct antagonism to all 
worldly progress, whilst it restricts its goal of 
Nirvana expressly to those who have entered its 
celibate monastic Order. This is clearly the 
teaching everywhere of Buddha himself, and of 
all orthodox professing Buddhists of all sections 
of Buddhism, both North and South, the 
modernizing theories of popular Western writers. 
No prospect whatever of attaining salvation or 
Nirvana in this life is held out by Buddhism to 
any one except those who actually enter its celi- 
bate Order of monks. 

This is manifestly the reason, in the opinion of 
the present writer, why heaven and not Nirvana 
is the popular goal of lay Buddhists — India’s 
heaven m the company of * tlie coming Buddha ’ 
Maitreya, according to the 'Southern’ Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 5 or Amitabha’s 
paradise in the West in the company of Avalokita, 
according to the Mahayanist Buddhists. It is 
obviously because, in the first place, these respec- 
tive heavens are the old traditional paradises of 
the layman’s ancestors, and, in the second place, 
and chiefly, because there is no other goal of bliss 
open to him on his death ; for, being a layman 
and forced to work for his living, or bound by 
family ties, he cannot afford to enter the monastic 
Order, which is the sole avenue to Nirvana, 

17* Tibetan Buddhist scriptures.— The scrip- 
tures of the Tibetan Buddhists ate translations 
from the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism by 
the most scholarly monks of medimval India, 
assisted by learnea Lamas. A few books in the 
last volume of the sHtras were translated from the 
Pali, and a very few from the Chinese. The 
whole forms a series of over three hundred 
volumes, each of which with its wooden covers 
makes a package about 26 ins. long, 8 ins. broad, 
8 ins. deep, and weighing about 10 pounds. The 
volumes generally are in the form of xylo^aphs, 
or prints from carved wooden blocks, as with the 
ancient Chinese books, no movable type having 
been employed; occasionally MS sets of the en- 
tire canon are to he found—as, the set 
obtained by the present writer and now in the 
British Museum, MSS no. Oriental 672 ff. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collec- 
tions ; (a) the canon, and (6) the comm^taries. 

The Canon, or (vulgarly A'awjiW), 'trans- 

lated word,’ forms a series of one hundred, or, in 
some editions, one hundred and eight# volurn®, 
and comprises 1083 distinct books. It is divided 
into seven great sections, as compared with the 


three divisions of the Pfili canonical scriptures, or 
TripUaka, This difference in number is due to 
a subdivision of the sutras (astcuisked in the 
subjoined list), and the addition of the mystical 
Saivite siitra^ or tantras. The divisions are as 
follows (the constituent volumes being indicated 
by the letters of the alphabet, in the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet) : 

1 , PiBoJpline, Dul-ba (Skr, Vinaya), in 12 volumes (K-P), 

2. Metajjliysics and transcendental wisdom, .SVr-jp7/*a (Skr, 
Prajudparamttd), corrL*HpotiiUn«: generally to the Abhi- 
dhainma of the PiUi, In the following- recensions : (a) in 

100.000 verses, 'Bum (Skr. SafanahasrikaY 10 volumes 
(K-N); (t)in 25,000 verses, Nyi-k'ri (fcskr. BailchavirhMta- 
jsdhasrikd), 8 volumes (K-(l); <«) in lH,o(JO verses, M'H- 
hrgyad (Skr. A^tMakimhasrtbd\ li voluiues (K-O) ; (d) in 

10.000 verses, JCri (Skr. Ba^asdhasrikd), I volunm (K); 
(tf) in 8000 verses, br Gyad-stong (Skr. .difasu/iewnita), 

1 volume (K) ; if) various abridged abstracts, Na4g*ogs 
(Skr. VUva)i 18 tracts in 1 volume. 

8. Buddhist Congregation, F’ul-eh’en (Skr. BuddMvatch 
midgha)^ 6 volumes (K-Oh), 

4. Perfection of the Budilha—ethical and metaphysical doc- 
trine entitled ‘The Jewel-heap,” dKon^brtsegs (Bkr* Itatna> 
kuta), 5 volumes (K-Ch). 

■*6. Sermons [of Buddha], mDo-sde (Skr, JSutrdntaX 30 volumes 
(K-A). . 

6. Farimrmli^aj or * Deliverance from Misery,* Mydng-'dast 

2 volumes (K-Kh). 

7. Mystical theosophy, rGyud (Skr. TantraX 21 volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To these arc added : 

8. Prayers, sMon lam (Skr. Prafji'idMna), 8 leaves. 

9. Index, dKar^ckag (Skr. Sdchilipi), I volume. 

The commentary Tan-qyur (vulgarly Tanjur) h 
a great encyclopedic library of ancient Indian 
lore on metaphysicB, logic, compositioii, arts, 
alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of 
ancient Indian Buddhist writers, Nagdrjuna and 
others, also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. Its contents have not yet been 
fully examined. 

LiTKRATimB.“-A. Griinwedel, Die MytMogUdesBuddhiiimii 
in Tibet und der Mongoiei, Leip;^, 1900, Fadma Bmnbhava 
und Verwandtes, do. 1912; C. F. K^pen, Die lamatscke 
Ilierarchie und Kirche, Berlin, 1859 ; w. W. Rockhill, The 
Lajtd of the Lmnaa^ London, 1891, The Life of the Buddha and 
the Early EUtory of hie Order, do. 18H4, JVotes on the Ethno- 
logy of Tibet, Washington, 1895 ; E, Schlag’intweit, BuddhUm 
in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, Die Kmige von Thibet, Munich, 18^ : 
W. Wassilieff, Der BuddkUmus, St. Petersburg, 1860 ; L. A. 
WaddelL The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, ‘ Quide-lmok 
to Lhasa Oathedral/ in JASB, Calcutta, 1895, p. 259 f., Lhaea 
and its Mysteries, London, 1906, ‘Tibetan MSS and Books col- 
lected in MisMon to Lhasa,* in Qnarf. Review, xxxiii. 

[19123 80-1x3. L. A. Waddell. 

LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES, — 
I. Introduction.— A frequent subject of dispute 
is the boundary-line — between nations, that of 
their respective territories, between tribes, that 
of their hunting or fishing grounds, between indi- 
viduals, that of their holdings* An excellent 
example of this is found in Gn IB***-. It is true 
that in some instances land disputes are rare 
because there is a large area available for the 
needs of all,^ but in general this is not the case ; 
hence the need of the boundaries being carefully 
defined by landmarks. We must here distinguish 
between natural and artificial landmarks. The 
former mainly mark the bounds of ]^ublic terri- 
tories; the latter mainly those of private lands. 
On the other liand, sometimes carved pillars are 
set up on the boundaries of States, while natural 
laudmarks— -trees, boulders, and the like— -may 
mark the limits of individual holdiugs. In early 
times nations and tribes often sought that the 
boundary of their territories should euectually pre- 
vent the encroachment of neighbouring peoj^es. 
Such an end was attainable where the sea, a region 
of ice, a range of mountains, an impenetrable forest, 
a river, or a waste and desert r^on existed on a 
frontier. Hence these natural boundaries are 

i <3f. 0. A. SoppLtt, Shari Aecouni of ike KvM-Imhai Tribm, 
SWlloDg, 1887, p. 28; E. Nordenakiald, Indimmkbeni S 
Gtm diiaeo, Leipzig, 1912, p. 36. 
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themselves a kind of landmark. Ceesar says of 
the Teutons : 

‘ It is their Rreatest glory to have around them as extensive 
deserts as possible, with their conftnea laid waste.' ^ 

Such boundaries or tracts of waste land formed 
neutral ground, which at once removed the fear 
of a sudden incursion,® and ofifered a zone where 
arrangernents—political, commercial, and the like 
—might he effecLed. 

As an example maybe tafeen that primitive form of eoinraerce 
called the ‘ silent trade' {Vickanga d la vvmtte)^ in which members 
of a distant tribe or foreign merchants lay out their goods at a 
certain place and retire. The natives then come and take them, 
leaving the equivalent value of their own products. This is 
frequently done at the boundaries, or on the seashore, itself a 
frontier-line. Such places being regarded as neutral ground, in 
course of time regular markets or fairs are held there. It was 
for this reason that Hermes, whose images (ipixaZ) stood on 
boundaries, became the god of merchants, just as certain 
markets held on^ the ^frontiers of some Greek States were 
protected by 0eol ayopaiot.® 

To such waste territory forming a boundary the 
name ‘ mark ’ was given, and an oihcer was charged 
with its defence— the lord of the mark, the marquis 
— while the dwellers by the frontier were the marco- 
manni 


That the boundary was often a loxeat is shown in the con- 
nexion between the words for ‘boundary* and ‘wood.* Of. Old 
Norse morkf ‘wood,* mark, ‘boundary,* Old Pruss. median, 
‘ wood,* O. Oh. Slav, rneicia, ‘ boundary.* The words for ‘ wood * 
easily took on the meaning of ‘ boundary.’ This was also the 
C5as« with words denoting fen- or marsh-land.^ 

As will be seen later, stones with or without 
inscriptions were often set up on the frontier-line 
of States, on mountains, water-sheds, the sea-coast, 
etc. Private lands were marked by hewn or unhewn 
stones, posts, or trees, the last sometimes having 
ownership marks cnt upon them. 

2. Boundaries and landmarks in the lower 
culture. — The Australians have well-defined areas 
with well-known boundaries, over which each tribe 
wanders, and from which strangers are expelled.® 
This wa.s also true of the Tasmanians, who seldom 
moved beyond their boundaries. The tracksthrough 
the thicketwere markedby small branchesof bushes, 
broken and left hanging.® Among the Torres Straits 
people natural obiects constituted landmarks, or 
such objects as a felled tree, a branch thrown down, 
and the like.’' In Kew Britain the territorial divi- 


sions were those of the respective villages, and the 
boundaries of these were the customary fighting 
places when any dispute between districts occurred. 
The boundaries of the lands of which each family 
was possessed were well known.® In Banks’ Island 
the exact limits of property are known. Each 
piece of land is divided by boundaries drawn from 
tree to tree.® In Piji the boundaries were apt to 
contract or expand with the strength of the tribe. 
Where two tribes were nearly equal, disputes 
i JBelL Gall. vl. 23 ; ct. 26 for the great Hercyniau forest as 
a boundary, and iv. 8 : ‘They consider it their highest glory as 
a nation that the lands on their borders lie waste to the widest 
extent.’ 

® jr6. Vi. 25. 

*For examples of the effect of the silent trade and of marketa 
on boundaries see P. J. Hamilton-Orierson, TAe Silent J^ade, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp.i4, 66 1; J. A, Dulaure, Bee CvUeequi oni 
et amemi iHdolatrie, Paris, 1806, p. 846 f.; and, for the 
aheat trade generally, L. J.-B. B^renger-Fdraud, S'aperstitiom 
et ««m»ances, do. 1896, li. 489 fl.; 0. Letourneau, Bull de la 
Sec, d*An£/irop,, do. 1896. Of. also Gifts (Primitive and Savage), 
vol. vi. p. 204 ff. * 

< H. Birtt Die Indoqermanm, Straasburg, 1906-07, pp. S90, 
ml 5 0. Schrader, Beallea!. der mtU/getm* Altertutiukunde, do. 

jS^uUur , , . der Indogermanen, Berlin, 
Ptl95t; d. Qrlmm, Kl&imre Sehrifteiit U. (Berlin, 1866' 
“P- P- 1“®-! Origin v 

Oitdlimiion^ bondon, 1902, p. 318. 

aSpenoer-Gillen^pj^^f:^^ The Australian Ram, 
Melbourne, ii. saaffTTl .Fison and A. W, Howitt 

Ramtlaroi and Kumai, do. isso, 

® J. Bonvdck, Bailg Life a-n<t »/ the Tasmanians, 

Loudon, 1S70, p. SB! H, Linsr Both' ‘ 'PhA Aborioinee of Tcls- 
mffuM do. 1399, pp. .73, loiX ^ 

JAI xix. (1889-90] 886. \ 

p m and RUynesi^r London, 1910, 

• E. H. Oodrington, TAe Melanesians, Oxfo^^' 3891, p. 65. 


regarding boundaries were submitted to a kind 
of arbitration. To appropriate a patch of forest 
was a paltry offence, but to claim another man’s 
plantation was a crime. Hence, where the council 
of a tribe wished to claim a boundary enclosing a 
piece of debatable land, men were sent to plant it 
with gardens. Thus it became theirs and their 
heirs’, ^ In Samoa the boundary-marks were path- 
ways, rivers, trench e.s, and stones. At the boundary- 
line between two villages stood two stones repre- 
senting two youths who, after a fight, had been 
changed to stone. Any quarrel had to be settled 
at these stones.® In Tahiti there were well-known 
landmarks at the boundary-lines, usually taking 
the form of carved images, or tiis. To remove 
these landmarks was a grave ofience.® In New 
Zealand the himara and taro grounds were con- 
tiguous and divided into portions, carefully marked 
by stones over which incantations had been said. 
This rendered them so sacred that to move one 
brought death to the remover. Streams, trees, 
rocks, or posts marked the bounds of the hunting 
area, which was held in common.® In New Zealand 
and elsewhere in Polynesia fields were protected by 
hedges, walls of unhewn stones, or fences, the mak- 
ing and repairing of which occupied much time.® 

In Africa great care is taken to define the boun- 
daries of provinces or of private possessions. Thus 
in the province of Oran there are heaps of stones 
at the frontiers of several tribes, where oaths are 
taken by parties in cases of litigation.® B. H, 
Nassau, writing of W, African tribes, says that, 
when a family settles on land, the place is marked 
out by trees and stones as boundary-lines.'^ Among 
the Washambala, Banaka, etc., pathways, trees, 
rivers, rocks, etc,, are the landmarks of parcels of 
land and plantations ; though in some cases the 
boundary-lines are imaginary, they are usually 
respected.® Among the Wadshagga, sacrifices are 
made at the boundaries when war threatens, and 
also at other times where a road leaves the terri- 
tory, to prevent the entrance of an enemy.* Among 
the Yoruba the boundaries of farms are marked by 
heaps of earth in which certain trees are planted. 
One of these, the akoko, is a common boundary- 
mark, and is sacred to the god Ogun. Kola trees 
growing in the forest often mark the site of old 
farms and aftord proof of ownership. 3® B. E. Den- 
nett says that mounds of earth and leaves in the 
woods mark the frontiers of two provinces. N atives 
add to the heap, so that they may not he accused 
of bringing anything evil into the next chief’s 
country. qqjg Equatorial Africa indicate 

the boundaries of property by planting trees in line, 
by hedges, or hy atones sunk deep out of sight. The 
nviama^ or executive power, decides in disputes as 
to boundaries. Village boundaries of trees and 
stones throughout this region are sacred.’* In S. 
Africa with the Basuto the hounds of fields were 
camfully marked, and disputes were settled hy the 
chief. Among the Baronga, rivers, trees, and other 
natural objects mark the boundaries of different 
clans. To define those of gardens, a ditch a foot 
deep is dug all round the field, and it can be traced 

I B. Thomson, T?^ Fijians, London, 1908, p. 860. 

3 Brown, p. 889 ; G. Turner, Samoa, do, 1884, p. 46, 

8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ do. 1832, lii. lia. 

4 B. Taylor, Te Xka a Maui^g do. 1870, p. 866. 

® 0. Letourneau, Property, do,, 1892, p, 66 ; T. Waltz and G. 
Gerland, Anthrop. der Jfatwvblker, Leipzig-, 1860-72, v, ii. 79, 
vi. 63: Ellis, i. 188. 

6 B. Doutb4, Maoie et reUgim dam VAfrique d,uFord, Algiers, 
1908, p. 424. 

7 Fetichism in IT. Africa, London, 1904, p, 28. 

8 S, R. Steinmefas, RechtscerMltnissevon eingeborenm Vblkem 

in J^rika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 63, 197, 262 389. 

9 B. Gutmann, ARW xii. [1909] 98, 

10 H. Ling Both, Great Renip, Halifax, 1908, p. 187, App. xxiv. 

u ‘ BaviirNotes,’ FL xri. [1906] 806. , ^ 

W W. S. and Routled|re, With a Prehisforie People, London, 
1910, pp, 6, 204 ; H. M, Stanley, The Congo, do. 1886, i. 815. 
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years after even when the field has become fallow.^ 
In general, trespass is resented and is a crime or the 
cause of frequent quarrels and bloodshed, but 
among the Kafirs it was permitted because, all 
having gardens and cattle, all were liable to it.® 

Among the N. American Indians disjmtes regard- 
ing boundaries were also a constant source of 
quarrel. W. H. Dali says of the Indians and the 
Innuit that they were jealous of their boundary- 
lines — usually the summit of a watershed. Any 
one found on the wrong side was liable to be shot.* 
Tribal boundaries were rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, trees, stones, and other natural features. 
A boulder marked the limit of the Shevwits’ land ; 
a deep spring was the most prominent natural 
object on the line between the Onondagas and 
Oneidas.^ The Iroquois ran straight fines as 
boundaries, marked here and there by well-known 
objects. Occasionally, as among the Californian 
Indians, Pueblos, Haidas, and other north-west 
tribes, artificial boundaries— posts and stones— 
were set up to mark the hunting and fishing 
grounds, i^ong the Serrano Indians the patches 
of land belonging to an individual or, more likely, 
the geris were indicated by trees with marks 
corresponding to those painted on the owner’s face, 
so that they could be instantly recognized. Among 
the Wyandots the women of the tribe distinctly 
marked the household tracts after they were 
partitioned among the householders, out of the 
common land of the gensJ^ In modern treaties 
with Indians the hounds of their lands are carefuDy 
noted and described.® In B* America it is said of 
the Indians of Guiana that^ while they have no 
clear tribal boundaries, yet each tribe lives in a 
separate district and allows therein no interloper 
from another tribe.’ In Brasdl the boundaries of 
each tribe were marked by trees, streams, and 
rocks, and also by artificial landmarks. ThepaJ^ 
took an active part in defining these, with much 
magical ritual, etc. Bark strips, rags, and baskets 
were sometimes attached to these landmarks. 
The trespasser was killed on the spot when caught.® 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India the Todas 
mark the boundaries of their villages by stones.® 
Among the village peoples of N.W. India the 
arbitrator who walks the boundary does so with 
a raw cowskin on his head — the cow being sacred 
— and is under a solemn oath to decide correctly. 
He holds five sticks in his hand to show that he is 
the representative of the Panchfiyat. Boundaries 
and cattle paths are religiously preserved, and the 
curse is uttered : ‘ May the man who destroys a 
boundary, a cowpath, or a ditch have his lands 
sown by others, or may they lie waste,’ A method 
of ordeal for fixing boundaries consisted in the 
arbitrator walking the bounds with a red-^hot ball 
on his palm, protected by pipal leaves. If he was 
not burned, his decision was accepted.^® In Mysore 
disputes as to boundaries were settled by the 
holeya kulmddit who held a ball of earth m his 
hand as he walked. If he diverged even accident- 
ally from the true line, the ball went to pieces, and 
it was believed that he would die in fifteen days. 

1 E. Oa$all8, Les BobswIob. Bwrii, 1859, p. 167 ; H, A. Junod, 
The Lije of 0 S. J/ncan 2Vt6e, NeucliAtel, 191S, p. 9. 

3 X>. Macdonald, AfrUana, London, 1882, i. 186 ; O. A. S. 
Northcote, ‘The Nilotic Kavirondo/JA/ xxxvli. tl907j 60; J- 
Maciean, Compendium of Kafir Lawf awi (Ttwtoms, MPunt 
Coke, 1868, p. 118. 

8 Alaska^, London, 1870, p. 144, 

4F. S. Bellenbangh, M, Aimrioamof Yeeterdav^ New York, 
1901, p. 410 1 ; 7 11891], p. 42 ; 8 RBBVf ftSQll, p. ^ 

8 4 KBBW C18863, p. 182 ; t km W 11881], p. 66. 

« 7 44 ; 19 MBKW, pt. U [1900] p, 188. 

7 E. F. hn Thum, 4nmg the Indiotm of ttondon, 

1888,ppaY4 4iS. 

8 0. F. F, von iMlArting, Ytm dem Ufdetr 4en 

UrHnmhnom BrtteimemH Munich, 181^ pt. 34 L 

fl W. H. ft. mverft, The Todt^ bondon, 1906, p. m 

18 H. M, lilioi JfeSw## on IA4 of ^ ilooe# of 
Pminm of Xurno^ do. IWi PP* 289, 267. 


In Jeypore the arbitrator hod to eat earth. If he 
died within six months, this proved that his decision 
was wrong, and that the earth-goddess had punished 
him.^ In some parts of India a goat is led along 
a disputed boundary, and the place where it shivers 
is the true limit.® Among the Abors the boundaries 
of clearings are marked by upright stones, and 
property thus defined is respected. The Bhils 
surround their fields with fences of boughs and 
bamboo.* Among the Kandhs boundary-lines, 
when determined by the public tribunals, are 
marked by stones set up in presence of the abhnym, 
or patriarchs. They are sacred to Sundi Pennu, 
god of boundaries. 

A prayer to him asks tiiat disease bo kept from the boundaries, 
that hostile gods and tigers may not cross them, that waters 
from the higher lands may be attracted to them, that cattle 
may not stray; beyond them, etc. A fowl or goat is sacri* 
ficed by the priest at a point on the boundary fixed by ancient 
usage. The god is common to two parties whose lands join, 
and is supposed to help the one whose cause is just when a 
fight takes place between them. 

The flesh of human sacrifices to the boundary- 
god as well as to the sun- and war-gods is strewn 
along the boundary -line. A boundary-god also 
exists among the Gonds/ 

The Veddas had well-defined boundaries to the 
hunting grounds of each group in the jungle, and 
these were seldom trespassed on. Where it was 
not possible for natural features — ^streara or hill— 
to mark the boundary, definite marks were made 
on the trees along the line.® 

3 . Landmarks m the higher culture. — (a) Among 
the Semites the landmark was of supreme import- 
ance both for the State and for the individual 
owner. The Babylonians called boundary-stones 
hidwrut though ahe name was also applied to the 
land within the boundary. They were sacred to 
certain divinities, but not themselves representa- 
tives of divinity like the Greek Hermsa, though 
the divinity exercised power, the power of the 
curse, through them. Among gods to whom 
boundaries and landmarks were peculiarly sacred 
were Nabu (‘Nabu preserves the limits of the 
fields’), Papu (^lord of the boundary,’ period of 
jgammurahi), Hinib and Nusku (‘ the name of this 
stone ^ Ninib ^d Kusfcu establish the bounds ’}, 
and Samas (‘Samas hates those who falsify 
boundaries and weights’). The importance of the 
just boundary is also seen in tiie incantation texts 
used by the exorcizer as he tries to discover what 
evil has been done by the sufierer. * Has he fixed 
a false boundary, Not fixed a just boundary, Has 
he removed a boundary, a limit, a tenitory t* 

Tha htdmrUs which prohably had «ome phallio atoilfioanca, 
vitflas In height from one to several feet. The InaoripSon begtos 
with the name of the «tione--e, 9 ., ^Ninihand Nusku esfcahiisb 
the bounds.’' Then follow the measureraents of the field and 
a description of the occasion of the gift of It by a king to its 
owner. To this succeeds the appeal to the god«h-e.ff., ‘Who* 
ever overthrows tlie grant of thw field or causes It to he selaed, 
may Anu overthrow ntou* Other gods— BnlU, Ea, 8m, samaS, 
Bamman— are asked to do him various evils ; * Ntnfb, lord of 
boundaries and boundary-stones, tear out bis boundary-stone. 

♦ Whoever remove* this stone, in the dust hid^ it, bums It with 
fire, casts It Into water, shuts It up In au endoaure, causes a 
fool, a deaf man, an idiot, to take it, pUmea It in an Invisible 
place ; may the gmat gods who upon this stone are mentioned 
by their names curse him with an evU curse, tear out his 
foundation, and destroy hk seed.* Then follow the names of 
the witnesaes present at the sealing of the tadet.® On the 
hoAmrm are usually representationa of serpents, scorpions, and 
monsters. These may represent the demons to whom the soil 


1 B. Thurston, Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, 

pp, 821, 871. 

‘^^SQrooke, Pit® K 224. 

8 H. 3B. Bowney, TM WUd Tfftm of India, London, 1882, 

pp. 86, 168. 

4 S. 0. Maepherson, Memoriodt of Brndm in India, do. 1866, 
pp. 67, 67, 83 f., 90, 8(56: E. W. Hopkins, Rek of India^ Boston, 
1806, p. 628 1; see also DiuvmuNa (North India), vol. v. p. lib. 

6 0. 0. and B. Z. Seiigmami, The Feddn®, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 106, 112 f„ with fig. ! B, Knox, An Bistorieat BeJation of 
(M 1 eland of Ceylon, London, 1681, p. 63. 

8 See E, W, Bogers, Cuneiform Barallela to the OT, Nt'^^ 
York, 1912, p. 387 and pL 46, 
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belongs, an<J who would presumably resent trespass or removal 
ot the landmark after the owner had duly propitiated them. 
Othara have seen la them representations oi the signs of the 
stodiaG—a theory which receives support from the representation 
of heavenly bodies and shrines (? houses of the heavens) on the 
hvdurru. They would then have reference to the time at which 
the grant was made.i 

Stones were also set tip at the frontiers by kings , 
who had extended their territories or restored the 
honndaries of earlier times. Such landmarks are 
still found in situ. The well-known * stele of the 
vultures* delimited the respective territories of 
two city-States.^ 

Among the Hebrews, as among other Semitic 
peoples, stones, whether monoliths, circles, or 
cairns, were sacred, and were used to mark places 
where certain events had taken place, hurial-sites, 
and sacred places. Whatever the origin of the 
ma^sebdhi or upright^ stone, may have been, 
boundary-stones were included under this title, 
though a heap of stones might also form a boundary- 
mark. In Gn 31*®* E*8 narrative shows that a 
rmssebah was erected as a witness of the covenant 
between Jacob and Laban on the Aramaean frontier, 
but J speaks of a heap of stones. Both had the 
same purpose (v,®^), as a reminder that there was 
to be no transgression beyond the limit thus marked 
out (cf. Jos 22^®*). Boundary-stones were also 
used to mark private property in land, and were 
not to be removed {Dt 19^*, Pr 22^ 23^®). The 
sacredness of landmarks was enforced by a curse 
on the remover of them (Dt 27^^), and such removal 
was regarded as a peculiarly wicked action (Hos 
5^®, Job Such landmarks are still common in 
the East to-day, and are re^mrded as sacred.* 

(6) In India, besides the Instances from present- 
day tribes already cited, the evidence from the 
older law-books is suggestive. The sections regard- 
ing landmarks and boundary disputes are full of 
detail* Such disputes were bo be settled by 
neighbours, by people from neighbouring villages, 
by the elders, by men of a variety of occupations, 
or by the king. Witnesses were called and duly 
sworn. They were to have earth on their head 
and to wear chaplets- False witnesses were 
punished by a fine. The houndary-line was to be 
marked by trees of specified kinds, ant-hills, 
artificial mounds, hills, thickets, gardens, roads, 
dikes, tanks, wells, cisterns, temples, etc. In the 
ground were buried objects which would not decay 
—potsherds, charcoal, bones, stones, bricks, en- 
closed iu vessels. These were pointed out to 
youths and children, who were to show them to 
their chfidren in after years. The destroyer of a 
boundary-mark was to be punished by mutilation.* 
(e) In where the encroachments of the 


Nile caused the effacing of boundaries, there were 
continual government surveys of territories, and 
careful records were kept in each district. Hero- 
dotus, Plato, Strabo, and others ascribe the origin 
of geometry to this need of adjusting the measure- 
ments of the land after each inundation. Boundary- 
stones were set up along the limits of estates, and 
were inscribed with the name of the tenant at the 
date of their erection, and other detail^a^,, the 
nature of the soU, the situation, etc., or the name 
of the reigning Pharaoh. Such stones also received 
a name, whiw, once given, never altered for aJl 

I Sw O. W. Belser, zur Agsyr.p Leipzig, 1804, it 111 ft, ; 
to 3a&. and AtiWK Ant (Br, Mufi.), 1900, p. 86|ft.; U. 
JTftZtirow, Thi B»t «?/ JSa^hnia and Atsvria, B^ton, 1898, pp. 
174, 181 1; H. Zimmeni, JBtitr. xw Kenntniz der hab. Mel. 

p. 8fl* j A J. Lagmuffe, Mudex mr le$ 
Pwris, 190S, r — • - • — - 

m U es. md paxiim: U 
Amad, Jjopdon, 1910, p. 14a 

^ See Laart^nirA. on. tit. tn* 


894)j yt, arfx. {lib) X55ffi., 

ItHru, p. 94j;« 


time. Boundary - stones with inscriptions also 
marked the frontiers of the land, and were set up 
by the kings after each new conquest. One of 
these says that all who maintain the boundaries 
will he called ‘my son.* Temples occasionally 
stood on the frontier line. The Negative Confes- 
sion in the Book of the Dead says nothing of 
removing landmarks, but the equivalent, * I have 
not falsified the cubit of land,* occurs.^ 

{d) In early Greece heaps of stones (^p/Aaiof X6<pos, 
^p/juuov) or erect stones (phallic), or both together, 
represented Hermes, god of commerce, of mer- 
chants, of travellers, etc., and were placed to 
mark paths, as well as frontier-limits and bounds 
of private lands. These gave place in many cases 
to quadrangular stones, surmounted by the head of 
Hermes and with an erect 0aXX(5s, which were set 
up at street-comers, before houses, etef Pausanias 
describes the territorial boundary-stones, or 4p/uac, 
marking the frontiers on Mt. Pamon.* Plutarch 
records how Theseus set up a pillar between Pelo- 
ponnesos and Attica, on one side of which were the 
words: ‘This is not Peloponnesos hub Ionia,’ on 
the other ; ‘ This is Peloponnesos, not Ionia.’ * 
Boundary-heaps may still be seen on the frontiers 
of Laconia.® Altars or grave-mounds occasionally 
marked boundary-lines? Boundary-stones also 
separated public from private lands, marked off 
roads, temple-precincts, burial-places, as well as 
private lands.’ They were under the protection 
not only of Hermes (Bp/x^f 'BnHp/iios), but also of 
Zebt ""Opios, or, as among the Dorians, ’ATrdXXwv 
’A7vnnJs, protector of streets and roads,® and in 
Greece, as elsewhere, it was dangerous to remove a 
landmark. Plato says that ‘one should be more 
willing to move the largest rock which is not a 
landmark than the least stone which is the sworn 
mark of friendship and hatred between neigh- 
bours.’ The consequences will be doubly fatal — a 
penalty coming from the gods and one coming 
from the law.® 

(e) Among the Bomans the poets looked hack to 
a golden age when there was no private property in 
land and hence no boundary-stones.^® To Numa 
was ascribed the first law regarding landmarks 
(eijjpi terminates j. Stones sacred to Jupiter Ter- 
minalis or Terminus were to mark the limits of 
property, and yearly sacrifices were to be offered 
to them at the Terminalia. Any one removing 
such stones might he slain without any guilt being 
incurred by the slayer. He, as well as his cattle, 
was devoted to tne god who guarded or cursed 
boundaries.^^ The earliest form of the boundary- 
mark was a post or stone ; later the Greek form of 
the Herrase was adopted. This landmark r^re- 
sented Terminus, god of boundaries, and, as Ovid 
says, possessed divmity.^ 

When it waa aet up, a trench vtm dugr and the blood of s 
wwiiflclal victim poured into it. Then the body of the victim, 
along with incense, honey, wine, corn, etc., was consumed by 


1 G. Maspero, JDaten cf OivUizatim^ Eiw. tr., Ijondon, X894, 
p. 828 1 ; J. Q. WUkinson, Jtf anner# and OustomSy ed. London, 
1878, 1 828, It 864 ; Strabo, xvit 3 j H, Brugacb, Mgypt tmder 
the Pharaohs, I*ondon, 1891, 1. 81, 182, fi. 78, 81 ; ERE iii, 
828», V. 478b. 

3 See Hesychlus, t,v, X4i^or; Suidas, S.v* eppatoy; 

Pans. IV. xxidil. 8 ; Plato, Eipparchos, p. 229 A. 

* 11 . xxxviil. 7; for other imtances see iv, xxxiii, S, vm. 
xxxiv, 6, XXXV. 2. 

4 Thts, 26. 

4 L. Boss, Reise imd Reiserouten dureh Qrieehenland. Berlin, 
1841, i. 18, 174. 

« Pans. vm. xi. 1, xxvi. 3. 

7 See inscriptions, etc., in L von MtlUer, Bandbneh dr^ klass. 
AUertumswisseiMchcft, i.z (Munich, 1892)622 f, 

8 K. 0. Mhilcr, Mist, pf the Eorie Race, Eng. tr,, Oxford, 1880, 
t 822. 

« X^am, vltt 842 f.; see also K. F. Hermann, Xfisputatw de 
Urndnie eommque retigiom apud Eroecqiy Qdttingen, 1846. 

M yirg, Ozotg. 1 126 ft, } 0^, EmU, 1 136 ft. ; febuUusi Eleg. 
I 8. 

14 Plot. Jfima, xvi. 1 { Dion. Hat Ant Mom. U, 74. 
MJVw^f,i!.64cl. 
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fire in the trench, and on the ashes the atone was placed.l On 
the Teraninalia the poasessors of adjacent lands sacrificed a 
lamb at an altar set up by the boundary-stone, and sprinkled 
the stone with its blocri. The atone or image was garlanded by 
each on hia own side** Public sacrifices were also made at a 
boundary-stone by the sixth milestone on the Via Laurentina,* 
Curses were sometimes inscribed on landmarks against those 
who removed them.^ 

Besides marking private lands, boundarjV-stones 
also marked the limits of territories, imbhe lands, 
etc.® In later times the removing of landmarks 
was punished by a fine of 6000 sesterces, and any 
one could lay the accusation. Hadrian enacted 
banishment for persons of higher degree, and for 
those of lower degree forced labour for two or 
three years.® Fearful curses had already been pro- 
nounced by the Etruscans against the remover of 
landmarks. The gods punimed him bjr wasting 
disease, ruined crops, extinction of ms family, 
etc. 7 

if) Among the TetUom in the earliest times, 
according to Caesar, a tract of waste or forest land 
was preferred as a territorial boundary.® Other 
natural features served as boundaries, and artificial 
landmarks were also used ; 


* Termlnale* laplde« Alamannorum et Burgundlomm confiniA 
distinguebant.'® 

As to private property, Tacitus and Caesar say 
that holdings were re-partitioned out to all once a 
year. This communal arable land divided into 
separate fields belonging to diflerent owners was 
called the ‘mark,’ and in later times was sur- 
rounded hy a fence or ditch, its limits being also 
shown by stones, posts, or trees, planted with 
great ceremony. In the case of the lands of the 
tree-lord, he with his neighbours made a circuit of 
his domain, and marked the limits hy cutting 
marks on trees, by stones, or by mounds of earth. 
The boundary-marks on trees and stones (often a 
cross) are frequently referred to in old documents. 
Both stones and trees forming landmarks were 
sacred. Even to break a twig off the latter was 
not permissible, and right down through the 
Middle Ages very severe and cruel punishments 
were meted out to those who removed a landmark. 
In folk-belief, ghosts wandering through the fields 
or the Jack o’ Lantern were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had committed this crime or 
who had made false measurements of land. Cer- 
tain divinities were guardians of boundaries — 
Thorr, Frea, and Holda — and in folk-sagas there 
are tales of boundary-ditches having been marked 
out by the spindle of a goddess. Holy fire was 
carried round boundaries, and the Indimlm Super- 
stitionum (23) speaks of the custom of ploughing a 
furrow round the bounds of villages.^* 

(g) Among the ancient Celts in Ganl some of the 
many simulacra which Csesar describes as repre- 
senting a Celtic Mercury, and which were probably 
menhirs or heaps of stones, may have been used as 
boundary-marks, as they were m later times {§ 7 ). 

1 Sic* Flacc. 141, » Fasti, it 639 ff. 

s i6. 679 ff. ; for the Terminus stone in the Oapltollne temple, 
possibly an old boundary-stone, see W. W, Fowler, TM Bman 
Festivals, Iiondon. 1899, p, 826 f. 

4 Dulaure. 033 . cit, p. 186. 

8 For the Inscriptions on boundary-stones see Muller, op. cU, 
6971* 

» See details in T. Mommsen, JRdmisehes Sirafrecht, Leiprii:, 
1899, p. 1^2; W, A. Hunter, Moman London* 1897, p. 

249 f. 

7 Westerraarck, Ml il. 68 f, » ds Bell Ml, vi. 23 ; cf. iv. 8. 

9 Amm. Marc, xvni. ii, 16. (Urm, 26. 

n d$ Bell. GaU, vi 22. 

13 See J. Grimm, Beutsehe B^tscUtefthilmsii^, GetMngen, 
1881, pp. 641-648; Orimm* Kleinere SehtiBm, li 39 ff., 
‘JDeut^c Gremwlterthiimer^; H. Brunner, mutsehe Beehts- 
geschichte, Leiprig, 1887, L 116; K. Simrook, Bandbteeh dst 
Oeutsek MvtA,\ Bonn, iki, p, 406 f. ; D. W. Boss, Barig Mist, 
' “ f tM Germans, London, 1888*^ 12 1 ; 


among the.. . , . .. 

, p* 807 ; E. de Laveleye, JPrimitim Proper^, En«. tr. , 

London. 1878, pp. HOt 119, 224, 284 ; G. W, D&mnt, Smry of 
Burnt Fjal, Eamburtrh, 1861, L pp. xxxvii, xlii ; B. Thorpe, 
Borthem Mythology, Xondon, 1861, ft 97, 202, 211. 


The Irish Celts are said in the Leabhar na h Uidhre 
to have had no divisions of land, and therefore no 
boundaries, until the time of Aed Slane (A.D. 651- 
694), when they were introduced because of the 
increasing population. The Brehon Laws define a 
large variety of boundary-marks— stones of 
worship, memorial stones, trees, stakes, mounds, 
ditches, rivers, lakes, wells, and roads— and give 
details of the fines for unlawful possession of 
lands. ^ In Wales the laws speak of the three 
* stays of boundaries ’—privilege, proprietary title, 
and prior occupancy — but elsewhere principal 
winters, a lawful randir, and a dwelling.* Three 
things preserve a memorial of lands and stand as 
witness— a fireback stone, stones of a kiln, and a 
mounting stone, because the mark of the kindred 
remains on them. An action for theft arises 
against the man who removes tliese, a forfeit of 
life attaching to all who destroy a strong testi- 
mony.® Trees, stones, ditches, and rivers are also 
mentioned as marks. ^ A fine is levied against 
any one who ploughs up a ditch or removes a stone 
cross, or timber, or anything else preserving a 
boundary, and he must restore it to its former 
state.® In disputes the church fixes the boundary 
to the court, the court to the country, and, in cases 
of lands belonging to those co-equal in privilege, 
the oldest men are to assign the boundary after 
inquiry of witnesses. The judge and the ting in 
such cases receive fees.® 

(A) In ancient Mexico each domain was carefully 
measured out, marked, and its limits shown on a 
register kept by an officer in each district Sepa- 
rate fields were enclosed with hedges or walls. 
Those who changed the limits of private lands or 
removed landmarks were put to death,^ Similarly 
in Peru the lands were carefully divided and 
marked out, and the remover of a landmark was 
punished severely.® 

4 . Landmarks and the curse. — As many examples 
cited above have shown, a curse is invoked on the 
remover of the landmark, and, as in the Babylonian 
instances, the gods are desired to bring it about. 
The gods are, in fact, frequently associated with 
boundary-marks, and protect the owners of land 
against those who would take some of it. 

In the Hunish KoXevala, yklnamfiinen himaelf divides tb« 
land into arable patches. The boundary-stones between Sweden 
Mad Eussla were believed to have been hewn by a wood-spirit* 

It is probable, however, that in earlier times the 
curse was not brought about by a god, but was 
inherent in the landmark itself and worked through 
it upon the trespasser. Thus among many savage 
tribes not only articles of property, but frult^rees, 
growing crops, etc,, are protected by charms, 
fetishes, and the like, placed on or among them^ 
These are recognized as tabu signs ; but, if any one 
disregarded them, some terrible result would follow* 
In effect, a curse is inherent in them and works 
automatically. In many instances the ©harm is 
hung from a pole, post, or fence, or the fence itself 
is tabu. These are then a species of primitive 
landmarks, to disregard which produces an auto- 
matic curse, as in Hew Britain, where a spell said 
over a fence produces serious trouble to a thief. 

Among the nathee ol the Congo, row* of ittake* are set round 
fields, and on them the aiedicme-man hundlea of herbs, 
which cause death to Uie trespasser or The Ewe fasten 

amulets to long sticks, placed in a oonspicmous position among 


1 Anoimt Lam of Ireland, IhibJln, 1866-1901, iv. list ; cf. 
UL 149, Vi. 102. 

^Anoimt Lam tmd Institutes ef Walss, ed. A. Owen. 
London, 1B41, IL 41, *03; of. 148 ff. 

» L 466, il 623. 4 i 664, il 96, 628. » I 766. 

« 1.166, 466,628,11 77. 

MB it 224-2^ *63; H* Beuchat, Manmd d'areh. omM- 
mine, Paris, 1912, h 311 ; Letouroean, JPrpper^, p. I 81 1 
s w, H. Pr^iootfe, Ommmt df Fmt, ed. Londwa, 1890, p, 21 f. 
* Grimm, Bleinere Smriftm, il 64. 

16 J. MeroBa da Sonrenta, in J. Pkkm^n, Voymm, London. 
lW-14, xvi.28S. 
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the crops.l Among the Bangaln such sticks with charms 
attached mark the boundary between separate owners* fields, 
and the charms are protective.^ Among the Kolta o! British 
New Guinea a tora, or tabu sign, set up on a path or in a 
garden with the consent of the older men has no magical power, 
but it is ‘ native law,* and, if violated, would bring the full force 
of pubHc opinion against the offender. Gardens are tabued by 
planting sticks with a length of creeper between, to which is 
attached a tabu sign with a certain amount of magical force.s 
In Jljlan gardens reeds were thrust into the earth, their tops 
brought together, and set in a banana or a nut. These would 
produce bolls on the thief. ^ In Samoa the ‘ cross stick tabu* — 
a stick fastened horizontally to a tree— indicated the wish of the 
owner that the thief might Incur diseaae.fi In New Zealand 
kumma grounds and crops were made tapu ; or a chief would 
tie one of his garments to a pole to make a place tabu-<* In 
Madagascar poles with a bundle of herbs are placed on roads, 
fields, etc,, to indicate that these are tabu.'J’ Among the 
Oumanas, and also the Juris of S. America, a gap in a hedge 
round a field was merely protected by a thread tied across it. 
The trespasser who disregarded it would die,8 In S. India 
stones called the Five Pandbus are set up in fields and regarded 
as guardians of the crops.® 

When gods of boundaries were evolved, the 
curse was visited by them directly, nob through 
the stones, etc., which were now merely regarded 
a« sacred to them. 


5 . Beating the bounds. — The custom of riding 
the marches, or beating the bounds,^® is of ancient 
origin. Its purpose was to make sure that the 
bounds and marks were not tampered with, to 
restore them when displaced, and also to establish 
them in the memory of the folk. It occurred an- 
nually, or every seven years, and in Christian 
times usually at Bogation-tide or Whitsuntide, 
Easter, or May-day, Probably the older proces- 
sions of divine images for the tertility of the land 
were connected with these, if the procession went 
round the boundaries (see Cross -eoads, § 3 ), 
Though going round the bounds had a religious 
character— in mediaeval times the clergy accom- 
panied it with cross, banners, and hells, and gospels 
or passages from the lives of saints were read at 
halting-j^aces, e.g, where a cross stood, or an altar 
was erected near a boundary-stone and mass was 
said and prayer made for the fruits of the earth— 
there was also a good deal of merriment, eating, 
and drinking, ana there were numerous customs 
observed in each place. That of striking some of 
the younger folk against the landmarks, whipping 
them, throwing them into a boundary-stream, etc., 
is well known, and had the intention of fixing the 
parish or manorial boundaries in their minds. The 
custom is still in existence in Knssia and in many 
parts of Germany, and has been revived in Eng- 
land in many parishes. In Scotland it occurs at 
Lanark (‘riding the marches ’), and at Hawick and 
Selkirk (‘common-riding’).^^ In England, after 
the Beformation, while much of the mediaeval 
ceremonial was dropped, the religious character of 
the ppcession was not lost. According to the in- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, at the stopping-places 
the curate had to admonish the people to g^ve God 
thanks, the 104th Psalm was said, and lie passages 
regarding the removal of landmarks were read (Dt 
i A* B. Ellis, Ewe-sptaHng Pemlef, Boudon, ISOO, n. 9lf , 
8 J. H. Weetoi, JRAl xxxix. p.90911^; for sloailar castoms 
among tho Waahomhala see Stelnmetz* op. eit. p. 268, 


, ^ ^ Aooo, 1, zay. 

« Q. Torner, MneUen Fears tn Polyrmkt, ao. 1881, p. 295* 

« IMylor, To /feet a Mmit pp, 165-1^. 

8 A* van Gennep, Taitou ef ioUmUtM d JJfadawascar, Paris, 
1901, p. 18* f. ^ 

8 F, n. d« Gomara, in tte mdorea tspanoko, Madrid, 
X85^ xsdt S06; 0. F. F. von Marfclus, op, <?£(, p, 87 i. 

®S. Hlslop, elfced in Tylor, /*<?», London, 1891, ii. 164; for 
many other examples, as also of the tabu as curse, see J. G. 
F^r, PiyeAu’s Tosfe, London, 1909, p. 17 «. ; 5f/ii. 62 ff. 

w G A Ti|v ; M. liat. torwinos. 

drmiro rniM or Twa«5Aotm, tnarcAaw, Gemmnic 

and Angio-S^ tonffeifa, Knarofigmg, markhitaf grembegangy 
O, Noiohi mork^ Banish mp,rhgct?riQ, pjer- 

U For the last see A. and J* Lang;, Bighways and By%»ayt on 
me ScoUitih Border ^ London, 1913, p. 2?0. 


19^^ etc.). These customs are referred to in con- 
temporary writings.^ They correspond to the 
processions round tiie fields and lands on the Koman 
Amharvalia in May for the averting of disease and 
blight, an object doubtless also soiight in beating 
the hounds, as it still is in the processions round 
the fields in Italy in Rogation- week.® The boun- 
daries were also renewed at the Amharvalia, and 
there may have been a beating of the bounds of 
each ctiria at the Fornacalia.® 

6 . Superstitions regarding landmarks. — Besides 
the general belief that to remove a landmark is 
dangerous, other superstitions are sporadically 
connected with them. In Teutonic and Scandin- 
avian lands the Jack o’ Lantern is the ghost of a 
former remover of landmarks who now haunts 
them and the boundary-lines. In popular Hindu 
belief the ghost of a former proprietor will not 
allow people of another village to encroach with 
impunity on a boundary. Bhuts also haunt 
boundaries, and a stream of liquor is poured round 
these by the priest.* In S. India sorceresses are 
believed to ride round boundaries of seven villages 
by night on a tiger.® In the Isle of Man witclies 
were believed to practise their evil deeds at the 
meetings of three boundaries or at cross-roads.® 
In the Hebrides blight could he removed from 
cattle by bringing the carcass of one of them near 
a boundary-stream ; and water from such a stream 
was used with silver to remove the curse of the 
evil eye.^ 

Myths or folk-tales are often told regarding 
existing landmarks or boundaries and their origin. 
Where megalithic blocks have been utilized as 
landmarks, they are thought to have been placed 
there by a saint or by conquerors of the land.® 
There are legends regarding the assigning of 
specific boundaries in cases of former disputes, as 
at Uri and Glaris in Switzerland, and in Brittany,® 
The Mikirs have a myth relating how the gods 
marked the limits of their creative work by setting 
up four posts to be the boundaries of the world. 

7 . Landmarks other than boundary-marks, — I d 
dinerent parts of the world heaps of stones, uncon- 
nected with boundaries, form a kind of landmark 
where specific acts are performed by the passer-hy, 
moat usually that of adding a stone to the heap. 

(a) The XtS^os in Greece, connected with 

the cult of Hermes, was a heap of stones mark- 
ing roads, and to it each wayfarer added a stone. 
Later myth found its origin in the heap of stones 
formed when Hermes was stoned. 

8ttch heaps are found among many eava^e peoples, as well m 
the custom of adding a atone, or saying: a prayer, or making an 
offering at them.^i Sfcrabo describes such heaps of atones on 
roads m Egypt.!® They are common in Tibet on the tops of 
passes, where they have been erected by devotees, and each 
passer-by adds a stone for good fortune.!* They are found 
among the Kirghiz in similar positions and where a Muham- 
madan saint has been buried, but also elsewhere, and offerings 


!Afir*» E. Grindal, Remaim^ Oambrldge, 1848, pp. X41, 241; 
J. WMtgift, TTorfes (Parker Soc.), do. 1861-68, UU 277 f.; G. 
Herbert, Country Parson, London, 1662, p. 167 ; I. Walton, 
Zives o/Mooker, etc., Oxford, 1805. 

® Fowler, op. evt* pp. 114, 126, 804 ; FUuy, flTN xviii. 8. 

* For the custom m Germany see Grimm, Rievnere ScAriften, 

il. 61 ff. ; W. Mannhardt. Wald- und Berlin, 1904, 

p. 897 f. ; Laveleye, op. cit, p, 119 f, ; In Rw*»ia, B. Mackenzie 
Wallace, Russia, London, 1877, p. 866f. ; in England, J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, do. 1870, 1. llO ff . ; B. Ohambers, Book of 
Bays, do. 186S, I 682ff. ; PIJ v. aS87} 30 f. 

* pm ii. 182, 290 f . « E. Thurston, op. eit. p. 822. 

6 J. Bhjs, FL il* [18911292. 

T A* Goodrich-Freer, Fh x* (18991 278. 

6 F. S^billot, U ATO-fore <2e Frame, iv. (Faria, 1907) 15. 

9 Laveleye, p. 75 ; S6billot, 1 (19043 371. 

E. Stack, The Mikira, Itondon, 1908, p, 7o. 

11 G. M. TheaJ, Kajir Folk-lore, do. 188% p, 19 (stone added for 
good, fortune) ; E. Aymonier, FoUa aurle Laos, Paris, 1886, p. 
198 (praySr, offered); other instances in iii. Uff., and in 
Fraz^*fl tr. of Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 227. 

13 xvii. (p. 818). 

» A, H* S. Landor, In the Forbidden Land, London, I898i h 
185 . 
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of all kinds are made at them.i In the Hhnfllaya rej^rion they 
are venerated by ilinclus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, and 
oSerlngs ^re made at them. 2 Heaps of fatonea were known 
among the Hebrews (Pr 20** RV), and were also used to mark 
burial-places (Jos 7^0 82», 2 S 18i7)—a custom common else- 
where.* They are well known all over the vSemitic region. In 
N. Africa they are found on passes, often where the tomb of a 
saint is first seen, or they are regarded as the tomb. Others 
are commemorative, or mark routes. To the former, and to 
those which mark where a man has been killed, the passer-by 
adds a stone,'* In the W. Highlands a cairn is erected where a 
suicide or sudden death has taken place out-of-doors, but in 
earlier times the cairn was erected as a burial-mound, and each 
passer-by rubied a stone. Hence the saying : * 1 will add a stone 
to your cairn.'** 

Although the added stone is an offei’ing or for 
good luck and the like, it is not improhahlo that 
its primary intention, whatever the origin of the 
cairn may have been, was that of a rite of riddance 
of danger or the contagion of evil.® 

( 6 ) In many parts of the world stone circles serve 
a variety of purposes, and must form conspicuous 
landmarks. The circles dating from pre-historic 
times and found in large numbers in Great Britain 
and elsewhere — e.y., N. Africa, Syria, India, etc. — 
are generally burial-sites.^ In the Cross Biver 
district circles of stones carved in human form 
occur, and are said to be deities.® Among the S. 
Massim stone circles mark the places where the 
men of the village meet for talk, and circles called 
gahana were used for cannibal feasts.* Circles also 
occur in Gambia^® and in Melanesia. 

(c) In many cases stones represent diNunities, or 
a regular cult is paid to sacred stones.^* These 
stones are landmarks in the sense of being rallying- 
places for worship. 

{d) The great megalithic monuments (apart 
from circles) which are found in Europe, .^ia, 
and Africa — menhirs, alignments, dolmens, etc., 
set up as memorials of events, as marking burial- 
places, or the scene of a slaying among the 
Garos and the Todas)^®~whether the work of one 
or of many races, must have been noticeable 
landmarks through the ages, and many curious 
superstitions show the reverence in which they 
were held. 

(e) Burial mounds (e.cjr., the tumuli of pre- 
historic times, Babylonian burial-mounds, the 
Hindu dagoha or st'upa)^ tombs tlie pyra- 

mids), monuments of all kinds, temples, churches, 
and the like, standing out conspicuously from the 
surrounding landscape, often form landmarks or 
guides to travellers. 

(/) Among lower races rooks, trees, and the like 
often mark the scene of traditional or mythic 
events — e.o., among the Arunta, where they mark 
events of the Alchennga period,^* or in Gmana, 

where engravings on conspicuous rock faces may 
commemorate striking events.^® Such engraved 
rocks are also common over the Semitic area, and 
act as landmarks. 

JCiiTJBEATORs.— This is given fchronffbout the article. 

X A. MAcOtmbocH. 


I Sven Hedfn, Thrmgh Asia, London, 1808, 1. 278. 

3 Rsp, of Ent. A««oc., do. 1873, p. 194 f. 

8 See Bereiiger-F6rau(i, op, cU, if. 126 n,, for several instances; 
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LAOS.— I. Introductory- — French Laos, which 
embraces only about a third of Laos proper 
(Miiong Lao), was constituted by the treaty con- 
cluded between France and Siam in 1893. It is 
bounded on the K. by China, on the E. by Tong- 
king, on the S. by Cambodia, and on the W. by 
the Mekong, whicli separates it from the Shan 
and Burman States occupied by Britain, and from 
Siame.se Laos. French Laos is inhabited by the 
Tliai race, the most important group of whom are 
called Laotians; and by the half-ctivilixed tribes 
called Mois by the Annamese, PhnOngs by the 
Cambodians, and Klnis by the Laotians (for tliese 
tribes see art. Ikdo-China). 

The Laotians are akin to tlie Thais of S. Tong- 
king and the Siamese. Their origin and history 
are very obscure. Their royal chronicles, the data 
of which are often not above suspicion, mention 
a first king of Laos who came from India, another 
who came from Cambodia, then four Khfi. kings, 
and, finally, the intrusion and decisive seizure by 
the Laotians, who claimed to have come from the 
valley of Nam-hou. These immigrants, or con- 
querors, acquired several independent principali- 
ties, the two greatest of which seem to have been 
the kingdoms of Vien-chang and Luang-Prabang. 
Constantly at war, and attacked at the same time 
by Siam and Cambodia, they led a troubled and 

S recarious life. In the 19th cent, the Siamese 
esbroyed the kingdom of Vien-ehang in order to 
: annex it, and left only a nominal independence to 
I the kingdom of Luang-Prabang, which, continuing 
I in the same status under the French, is to-day the 
I centre of the Laotian race. 

s. Habitat.-— The Laotians settled by preference along the 
river-banks and in the neighbourhood of rice-plains, ^ey 
built huts on piles 6 to 6 ft. high, the huts measuring 20 to 46 
ft by 12 to SO ft The door, which nearly always faces the 
east, and to which they mount by a ladder, has a sort of 
balcony-verandah in front of it "Hio roof is made of palm- 
leaves, straw, or bamboo tiles. The furniture consists of kitchen 
utensils, tables, mattresses, mats, and chests for keeping clothes. 
Under the house are the weaving-lmnu, the domestic animals, 
and the poultry-yard ; a little shelter at the side serves as a 
kitchen; the nce-granary is quite close, and always built on 
piles for fear of rodents. 

3- Appearance and character.—The Laotians ore wdl en- 
dowed as regards physical type ; they have well-propordoned 
%ure8, and frank, open faces ; and the young women especially 
have a graceful, supple carriage. They are of a lively and often 
refined intellect, with a certain apHtudo for poetry ; they are 
extremely pleasant and sociable, gay and happy-go-lucky, but 
extraordinarily indolent and sensual. The I^aotian’s indolence 
is a matter both of principle and of temperament ; once he has 

S ttthe means of living and amusing himself, he considers every 
nd of exerUoR not only useless but blameworthy. It is no 
use to look to him for the economic and intellectual transfor- 
mation of Indo-Chlna. He is a good builder, but a mediocre 
agriculturalist, often depending on hired labourers or slaves to 
work his rice-plantations : it is from trade and hawking prln- 
dpaUy that he makes his living. He U the usual interaaeoiary 
between the * savage®* and the more civilized races. For six 
months out of twmve the l4votaan does nothing— he does not 
even hunt or fish. The women work much harder : it is they 
who sow- prick, repriok, and harvest the rice, weave olotliing, 
fetch water and wood, pound the rice, and, in addition to the 
multitudinous cares of housekeeping, manage the farm-yard. 

4 , Religious beliefs. — The Laotians^ like the 
Cambodians, profess Sinhalese Buddhism. Al- 
though their pagodas are well supported and their 
bonzes well paid* their worship seems less fervent, 
and the morals of their der^ much less pure, than 
is the case in Cambodia. The bonzes mix freely 
with the laity in the festivals, eat and joke with 
them, smoke in pnblio, breathe with impunity the 
flowers that abound in all Laotian solemnities, 
sometimes drink fermented liquors, accept objects 
directly from tike hands of women, and even go to 
cut wood with them. They are shown less r^^ct 
and are also granted more indulgence in tneir 
failings: for fornication, they are expelled from 
the pagoda, sentenced to pay a fine, and can then 
marly their accomplice. In Cambodia, the same 
oflence would entaH death or penal servitude for 
Hfe. 
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The Laotians are Buddhists bj tradition; but 
their most devoted worship is given to the good 
or bad spirits who animate all objects and 
beings, and preside over all the actions of human 
life. Hence spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
whicli iiave nothing in common with Buddhism. 

Whea a man is building a house in Iiaos, he must fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and sugar-canes to the pillars bounding 
the part that Is to be the Bleei)ing-apartment, and also put a 
spinning-wheel and some throaas of cotton at the pillars beside 
tne foot of the bed, and a reel and some threads of silk at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with offerings and scented sticks. When a 
Laotian is going to work a rice-plantation, before he traces the 
first furrow and after ho has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libations of lustral water, and offers a hen’s egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soil. 

At the transplanting of the rice, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his fielcf to serve as an altar ; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled chicken , 
some cakes, and four betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it ; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities as follows ; ' On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice, Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let it not 
he dried up, let it not wither away as it stands.* When the 
rice is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities in order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harvest is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Ijaotian sets up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of the pole the seven stems that had been planted in 
front of the trestle. A sacrifice is also made to the threshing- 
floor on which the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
saciiflce is made before storing the rice in the granary : the 
phi receive an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which the invited relatives and friends consume after- 
wards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads. 

Like the Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit N6ok (cf. Annameae, 
‘water’), a huge water-dragon, with a 
human head according bo some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, which watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, |)araly55es 
their movements, and, after sucking their blood, 
throws them up^ ou the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless the elephant-driver himself gives 
them a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. Before any dangerous voyage, the 
Laotians sacrifice a live hen or goat to Nfiok. 
They also sacrifice ‘to the boat-heads,’ or spirits 
of the junks {ya niang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence in presence of a cataract or water- 
fall: any cry, crack, ^nshot, or sound of an 
instrument would offend the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice, 

Itt the tegions of or salt-wella, the business of extracting 
the salt is preceded every year by a ceremony which hringps all 
the salt-makers of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. They sacrifice a pre- 
scribed animal— a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, according to the 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin- 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
band, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella ; 
they must avoid all sexual relations; and, although they may 
move about and work in the ho, Ihey are forbidden, as, indeed, 
is everybody, to ‘cutHhe &o, to cross it on foot* in a 
oarri^e, or on howeback. Any infringement of these rules is 
punished by a fine of a fiask of brandy and an animal of the 
kind sacrificed at the beginning of the year, ^ese offerings 
are given to a woman of the next village who bos declared her- 
self, according to oertAin regtilations, possessed by the spirit of 
the 00, and wo is the Incarnation of its dirinlty. In certain 
districts, if a stranger dressed in red or black visits the bo, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would stop the flow 
of water if It was nob appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metoJ-workera make an 
jmnual offering at the oeginning of their smelting operations to 
Phrah Bisuukar <«Skr. vUvakarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman's languii^ a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
tmicken, some alcohol, candles, and scented sticks. 

Huuters sacrifice to tbeir uooses aud their nets, 
As u rule, if they want to be successful they must 
avoid taHdng among themselves, borrowing from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
weapons. 

The Laotiana not only believe in the spixifca of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts ^^ld reckon 
among the worst of evil spirit® women who have 
died in child-birtli, stitt-borii children, and indi- 


viduals who have died a violent death — who have 
been drowned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or have been accidentally killed or 
devoured by wild animals. 

5. Magic and sorcery. — Like ah Indo-Chinese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. These 
sorcerers may be male {phi kah) or female {phi 
pop). Their power comes to them by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
women (the sm^r of the Cambodians [see Cam- 
bodia, vol. iii. p. ISS*"]), in spells and love-charms 
(lip-salve with wax, red jasmine flower), in incan- 
tations and amulets. In spite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred the charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by the 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi- 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Chinese, and, except 
for certain harmless and well-known ailments 
which alone are put into the hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small-pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-will of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing that they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

0. Festivals. — ^Tlie Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to these 
rejoicings the sensual gaiety which is their char- 
acteristic. The profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 
great Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam ; 
New-Year festivals which last seven days; hill- 
festivals ; festivals for the opening and closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or -pom; festivals for 
reunion with ancestors; a festival with great 
regattas at the end of the rainy season; the 
festival of flowers which a village offers to the 
pagodas of another village; the great annual 
festival of the offering of presents to the bonzes ; 
and the occasional festivals at the ordination of 
bonzes. 

7. Marriage customs.— The relations of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character- 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls associate with absolute freedom ; they walk 
together, and provoke each other to poetical 
combat, the foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti- 
mental, On moonlight nights, along the banks of 
the river, a band of women walk about in the 
evening singing improvised couplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian girl is not responsible to any 
one for an account 01 her virginity. Her parents 
and public opinion seem to require no account 
from ner, but she is protected by the pmg huhon^ 
‘sale, convictiou for the advantage of the house,’ 
a domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of which the girl 
complains. In spite of their loose customs, the 
Laotian girls usually many between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, marriage 
consists in the request made by intermediaries on 
the part of the youth to the girl’s parents; the 
regulation betrothal presents; an examination of 
the horoscopes of the future bride and bridegroom 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
the official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
brokmi without the penalty of the law ; the dowry, 
or ‘ bride-price,’ provided oy the bridegroom ; and 
the weddmg with the expenses all paid by him. 
The dow^ varies, of course, with the station and 
charms or the bride and the means of the suitor, 
but it is not honourable for a man to marry 
without offering a dowry for the woman of his 
choice. A marriage often costs the man who 
contracts it from 1200 to 1500 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, aivd 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in writing, and this con- 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The marriage- 
ceremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancestors, the passing of cotton threads over tlie 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same cup. Next 
day it is repeated identically at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang-Prabang the 

t nestion of dowry and presents is discussed 
irectly by the girl and the young man. The new 
couple usually live near the girl’s parents, some- 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be mven by the youth is reduced because of the 
work that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists m Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
takes place almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own personal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries off every- 
thing. The woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in I 
theory, in practice by a fine paid by the wife and 
her lover to the husband. 

8. Disposal of the dead.— The Laotians generally 
burn their dead ; only the poor bury them. Before 
the French occupation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint used to be abandoned on a 
current of water ; but to-day only a pretence of 
this performance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the death, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpse is often buried until the 
appointed ceremony ; among the rich, it is put in 
a coffin hermetically sealed except fox a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof ,* this coffin is 
placed under a special canopy on a rich catafalque, 
and the bon2es stand round it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time that the coffin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abundance at the 
house of the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengthy banquets take 
place, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
formances, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the spirit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning themselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
performed as in Cambodia (see Cambodia, 9 ( 5 )). 
when it is the cremation of an important personage. 


the fire for lighting the pile, which used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi from the 
French Governor-General of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

9. Political and administrative organization.-— 
Laos was once divided into independent princi- 
palities, the most important of which were the 
kingdom of Vien-ehang (now demolished) and the 
kingdom of Luang-Prabang. France has preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the contarol 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, ox 
was administered by a cAao, or king, under whom 
came an wj&ctAaf, then a laUahong and a latmlmi* 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case of the king of 
Luang- Prabang, but the upahats, laUahor^if and 
latsa^ts have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions ^^enerally 
pass from father to son. All the other oilices may 
be filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘ drink the oath water * 
before entering on the exercise of their duties. 
When a mandarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a cane with an 
ivory or copper handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judgment in serious afiairs is admin- 
istered in the capital of the muong^ or provinces j 
the decisions may bo revised by the ohao. Laos is 
regulated by the codes and customs of Yien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang-Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and well-arranged, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
niost lenient of Asiatic codes. The death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted ; 
e.y,, theft of food or fruit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The French Power has made only 
slight modifications in the code in order to further 
the progress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 

Litbraturk. — E. Aymonicr, Voyage dans U Laos^ P&ria, 
1895-97 ; J, M. Cuaas, Lexique frangais-laocien, Hongkong, 
1904; Dr. Estrade, Bictionnaire et guide franeodmtim^ 

<* Notes sur le Laos/ pp. 310-326), Toulouse, 1896 ; P. Leffevre- 
Pontalls, Meeueil as talismans laotiens, Paris, 181*0 ; M. A. A, 
Tournier, Notice sur U Laos frwn^aU, Hanoi’, iPOOj P. 
Guignard, Bictionnaire laotisiu/ranfais, Paris, 1913. 

Antoine Cabatok. 

LAPPS.— The religious conceptions of the 
I Lapps come down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the primitive belief was a worship of the dead and 
the allied bear-worship. 

I. Worship of the dead.— The Lapps worshipped 
their deceased relatives as guardian spirits. They 
believed that those spirits stood in the closest re- 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their children from calamities, assisted 
tiiem on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their reindeer in the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis- 
satisfied, they could mjure their kinsmen— e.y., by 
afflicting them with sickness. Alongside of the 
primitive worship of the dead there might also be 
found a more developed ancestor- worship, evident 
traces of wliich appear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or clan in their special holy place. 
As a result of the different conditions under which 
the Lapps lived, the sacrificial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places were recognized by figures in stone 

or wood {s&ide). We know little about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved until the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures had life, and origin- 
olly were men turned into stone, in the LS.pp 
districts of Fite and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, storjunkare {‘grand 
younkers*). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influeucse 
can be traced. The belief of the Scandinavian 
Lapps, that the dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where they had the same occupations 
and lived under the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the conception of the 
Hors^en, that the dead continued their post- 
mortem life witiiin the mountains ; and the belief 
that the dead roamed about at Yme [jotUo-gedm 
«*YuIe train ^ under the guidance of 
gcMm (*the man of Yule’) or Jmlo-hsrra (‘^the 
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Lord of Yule’) is Scandinavian. To the spirits 
roaming about at Yule the Lapps offered food in 
a boat-shaped birch-baric basket which was placed 
on a tree. The word saivo may also be foreign. In 
the language of the more southerly Lapps it means 
both a sacred mountain and a subterranean spirit 
living^ in it. In the latter sense they spoke also 
of Saivo-olmai {‘ the saim man ’) and of Saiw-neida 
{* the saivo maid ’). The later conception, that the 
dead dwelt together in one subterranean abode, 
jabme-mhmo (‘the world of the dead’) or mubbe- 
aibmo (‘the other world’), under the authority of 
dabmUakko (‘the old woman of the dead’), corre- 
sponds to the Scandinavian conception of Hel, in 
the sense both of the kingdom of the dead and of 
a being ruling there. During the Roman Catholic 
'period. Jabme-aibmo was transformed into an inter- 
mediate state, from which the dead, according to 
their deeds, proceeded either to radien-aibmo (‘ the 
ruler’s worla ’), which corresponded to heaven in 
the Christian sense, or to Jduto-aihino (‘the world 
of Buto’), where the dreaded hlue-robed Buto 
reigned and plagued men and beasts with sick- 
ness. He was sometimes called Fuodno (‘the Evil 
One’). As an offering to him it was usual to bury 
a horse, on which he could ride away, and by the 
side of the horse the wooden image of a man. 
Some scholars believe that in Ruto they can re- 
cognize Odin, the Scandinavian god of death, who 
was likewise clad in blue and mounted on a horse. 
In any case the horse, as a victim of sacrifice, 
proves that such an offering cannot be of Lapp 
origin. The hehri or keyri (‘spectre,’ ‘ghost’) of 
the Finns has passed over to the hovrre or kevrr& 
of the Russian Lapps. 

2. Bear-worship. — Of all the ceremonies of the 
Lapps perhaps the most interesting is bear- worship, 
which comes down from the early hunting stage. 
To tlie Lapps, as to many other nature-folk, Hie 
object of their hunting was in a certain degree 
sacred. Both in hunting and in fishing the men 
alone took part, and the booty had to be carried 
into the kdta (the everyday tent) by a private door 
(po^^yo) at the back of the tent. In general they 
had to see that the bones were kept and buried, in 
order that the slain animal might come to life 
again. Rothing was of more importance than the 
careful observance of tins rule in the case of the 
largest of the forest animals, the hear. Women 
might not be present at the bear-feast ; but they 
were permitted to eat bear flesh in the hdta^ only 
with a splinter of wood, and through a brass ring 
which was held in front of the mouth. The men 
alone might consume the heart of the animal {hise 
hierga, ‘the sacred flesh*). There were all kinds 
of ma^cal hunting usages associated with the bear 
ceremonies. It was the custom, c.^., when the 
hunters came back from the forest, for the wives 
to salute their husbands by spitting the juice of 
chewed alder-bark in their faces, and for a certain 
period after a successful hunt a man was not per- 
mitted to' have intercourse with his wife. It is 
worth mention that a woman might not drive a 
reindeer that had drawn a bear uome from the 
forest, nor might the bear be taken home on a path 
which any woman had trodden. Of the utmost 
importance, too, was the burial of the bear ; all 
its bones were carefully collected and arranged in 
their natural position in the grave. 

3. Tutclanr spirits. — ^There is some doubt as 
to whether the tutelaiw spirits of the Lapps were 
ori^ally Lappish. The forest-spirit among the 
Rorse Lappa, to whom attention should first be 
directed, was Leih-olTriai (‘the alder-man’), who 
ruled ovar all wild animals ; but he was especially 
the tttte^ry spirit of the bear. To him,; among 
other things, Offerifigs of bows and, arrows were 
made* This being was knpwt only in a very re- 


stricted region, and he appears occasionally depicted 
on the Lapp drum in the shape of a bear — from 
which one may conclude that his origin may be 
assigned to the bear-worship itself. The name 
also points to this conclusion j for the juice of the 
alder-bark played an important part in the bear- 
hunting ceremonies. Gidne reminds us of the 
Scandinavian forest-maiden, a charmingly beauti- 
ful creature, who could be recognized by her long 
tail, b’rom the neighbouring lands spring also 
G'ltfittar (Scandinavian Go{d)v6ttery ‘good being’) 
and Ulda (Huldra) of the western Lapps. We can 
compare Virku-akka {virka^ ‘ trap ’) of the Finnisli 
Lapps with Virankannos of the Finns, and the 
Russian Lapps’ Tavaj with Tapio of the Finns. 
There is also mention of a female, Tava-ajk ( tava 
= ‘ mother ’). The Russian Lapps had a spirit, 
Miehts-^chozfirh (‘ the master of the wood’), who 
shrieked and misled people in the forest ; he seems 
to have come over from the Russians. A similar 
woodland spirit was Vare-fieUe (‘the one who 
lives in the woods’). A female divinity among 
the eastern Lapps was Luot-chozjik (‘ the reindeer 
guardian’), who looked after the reindeer while 
they roamed the forests untended during the 
summer. She did not, however, protect them 
from men. Pots-chozjin (‘the reindeer master’) 
had the same task of caring for the reindeer. 

The water -spirit of the southern Lapps was 
Tshatse^olniai (‘the water man’), to whom ofl'er- 
ings were made in order that he might not cause 
any damage when men were journeying by water, 
or that he might drive fish into the nets of the 
fishers. A corresponding spirit among the Russian 
Lapps was Tshadz&-jielle (‘ the one who lives in the 
water ’), the sight of whom predicted disaster. A 
female deity m the western Lapp district was 
Tsha,tse-mida (‘the water nymph’), who corre- 
sponded to the Scandinavian Sjbjungfru (‘Lady of 
the Sea’) ; and Tshadz^4enm (‘ the water mother’) 
of the eastern district, who was usually seen sit- 
ting on a rock, combing her hair, and who enticed 
people to come to her, seems to be identical with 
the Russian rusalka. In the sea lived Akkruva 
or Avfruma (Scandinavian Haffru, ‘mermaid’), 
who up to the hips had the body of a fish and 
above that the body of a girl, and there were 
water-spirits who predicted misfortune, such as 
Nekke (‘nixie’) and Eavgga (Norwegian draug) 
or TshatSQ’^ravgga (‘water-spirit’), the spirit of a 
drowned person. The water giant Vessedursses 
was borrowed from the Finns. The Lapps called 
the tutelary spirits connected with certain districts 
by a common designation, haldde^ borrowed from 
the Finnish haltia (‘ruling’). 

The home also had a haldde. The Russian 
Lapps gave this spirit the names Kyode-jielU (* the 
one who lives in the kdta^) and Fort-chozjin (‘the 
master of the kiln ’) ; the latter, who corresponded 
to the Russian domovoyi lived in the house by the 
hearth, and not, like the original Finno-Ugrian 
domestic deities, in the back part of the Mifu ; 
this part was also deemed sacred by the Lapps, 
and no woman set foot on it. They spoke of a 
deity living there, Fossjo-akka (* the old woman of 
Rossjo’). The Scandinavian Lapps had, in addi- 
tion, some borrowed domestic deities, suclx as Tonto 
(‘the site’) and Smiera^gatto (‘the butter cat,’ 
corresponding to the Scandinavian Rum, which 
stole butter for its master), 

4. Nature-gods.— In addition to the dead and 
the spirits derived from the deceased, the Lapps 
had powerful nature-gods whom they worshipped. 
On the drums of the southern type the sun {Bewe) 
occupies a very prominent place. But sun-worship 
was not originally Lappish, as is veiy evident from 
the oblations made by the Lapps. Like the Scandi ^ 
navianSr they offered white animals to the sun 
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The symbol of the sun for sacrificial purposes was 
a ring. Scandinavian influence can also be traced 
in the mid-summer offering of the Lapps, viz. 
porridge set out in honour of the sun. A per- 
sonification of the sun was Beive^neida (‘the sun 
maiden ’), and the moon {Manno), which in winter 
is an important light-giver in Lapland, seems also 
to have been worshipped. The Yule moon, feme- 
manno {‘ the holy moon 0, was specially dangerous, 
possibly because the dead were then free to roam. 
When the new moon appeared, people had to avoid 
all noise ; the women were not even allowed to 
spin in the Mta, A brass ring was placed in the 
chimney for the moon. Attention was also paid 
to Imova-^manno (the joy month, February), abor- 
ro wing from a Scandinavian source. The Northern 
lights'— aurora borealis — were regarded as living 
beings ; and these lights were not to be irritated 
by noises. Among the Russian Lapps there is a 
tradition that the Northern lights are the evil 
spirits of dead men. The thunder was thought to 
be a living being, Diermes or Tiermes ; but it is 
uncertain whether the Lapps made ofierings to him 
before they came in contact with tillers of the 
soil. At a later period the thunder-god was repre- 
sented exactly like Thor and was called by his 
name, Toragalles (‘old man Thor*) or Torat-uras 
(‘ champion Thor *). He was supposed to be an old 
man (Aija) who killed goblins with a hammer; 
and his sacrificial symbol was a hammer held 
in his hand. From foreign sources also was 
derived the thunder-god*s wife, Akko (‘the old 
woman’), or, as she is sometimes called, Ra'odna 
(Rauni of the Finns), to whom the rowan-tree was 
sacred ; indeed, in her name may be recognized 
the Icelandic reynir, * rowan.’ 

By the side of the thunder-god on the Lapp 
drum may also be seen depicted another Scandi- 
navian deity, viz. the god of fertility, whom the 
Lapps called Vdralden-olmai (‘the world man’). 
He is pictured with a mattock in his hand, which 
proves, better than anything else, his southern 
origin. When the Lapps made offerings to him, 
they fastened to his sacrificial symbol a reindeer 
stag’s genitals, to induce him to increase the rein- 
deer herd. In addition to animal sacrifices, they 
offered in his honour agricultural implements, 
mattocks, and spades. All these features of the 
cult point to the Scandinavian Freyr, who was 
also called Veraldar-go'tS (‘ the god of the world ’). 
At the sacrificial altars of VEralden-olmai, a 
‘world’s pillar,* biood-besprinkled, was set up, a 
pillar witli which he was to support the world. 
This was another borrowing from the Scandi- 
navians, and it is seen in their sacred high-seat 
pillars, and in the sacred pillar {irminml) of the 
early Saxons. 

There was a third important Soandinanan 
nature -god whom the Lapps worshipped, viz, 
Biegga-gcdles (‘the old man of the wind’), or Bp^g- 
olmai (‘the wind man’), who drove out the wind 
with a club, and scooped it in ^ain with a shovel 
when it had stormed enough. To this deity, who 
was also known in Finnish Lappmark, they offered, 
among other things, small boats. In the north he 
had a name, Emaris, borrowed from the Finnish 
Ilmarineu, one of the heroes of the K<demlaH 
Like the Ilmarinen of the Finns, Bjegg-olmai 
showed features which were most certainly derived 
from the Scandinavian In like manner the 

Lapp method of conjuring forth wind and storm, 
by undoh^ three magic knots, is of Scandinavian 
origin. From their amoultural neighbours the 
southern Lapps may have acquired Jisen-olmai 
(‘the hoar-frost man’) and Bana-ndda (signifi- 
cance of Bcma unknown), the former being a frost 
spirit and the latter a goddei^ of verdure or growth, 
who ruled over the mountains that become green 


earliest in the spring. It is probable that Eaz-ajk 
(‘the grass mother’) of the Ru8.sian Lapps is of 
later origin, for grass is comparatively unimportant 
in the keeping of reindeer. 

5. Other deities and mediators.— The goddess 
of Inrth was J\Utder<thka (‘the old woman of the 
earth ’) ; and her three daughters were 8ar-akka 
Qv Har-(idne{ixQuisarrat, which, according to K, B. 
Vikhmd, meana ‘ to cleave sinews asunder for 
threads ’ ; cf. the Hpinniug of the Noras), Juks- 
(‘the old woman of the bow’), who was 
identical with Htauk-edne {‘ the gun mother ’) ; and 
Uks-akka (‘the door woman’). Sar-akka was 
most favoured, for she gave needed aid at cliild- 
birtli and calving. The task of Juks-akka was to 
protect the child from falling and hurting iUelf ; 
and with her Uks-akka, who lived under the door 
and changed girl children into boys in the mother’s 
womb, was often confounded. All three lived 
under the kdta. The goddesses of birth, who were 
unknown to the eastern Lapps and to whom they 
offered spinning-wheels and alien sacrificial animals, 
corresponded to the Scandinavian Noras, just as 
the Lapps’ porridge feast, which had to be eaten 
by women in child-bed in honour of tlie goddess, 
corresponded to the Faroe tior««preytwr. During 
the Roman Catholia period Sar-akka was con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary, who was frequently 
called Sergve-edm (significance unknown). Two 
strange ceremonies dated from the same period, 
viz. Sar-akka baptism and Sar-akka eucharisfc, 
which were simply Imitations of the Christian sacra* 
ments. Roman Catholic tenets can also be re- 
cognized in the trinity of the Lapps— 
attshe {‘the ruler’s father’), Badun-akka (‘the 
ruler’s wife’), and Badien-hardne (‘the ruler’s 
child’), who are all depicted on the Lapp drum of 
the later jperiods. It was the duty of A uekes-olmai 
{‘ the holiday man’) to see that the week-end days, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, were properly 
observ^ ; and Fasto-ohmi (‘the fast-man’) had 
I to see that the fasts were observed. AiUhes^ 

I olrmi also furthered prayers presented to the god 
whom the Lapps called Juhiml or name 

borrowed from the Finnish Jumcda, 

The mediators between mankind and the spiritual 
world were noiU^ maide (Finnish noita)^ 

shamans of the same kind as those of the Samoyeds 
and the northern Asiatic folk. Usually they were 
extremely nervous individuals whose characteristic 
troubles passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Yet the natural skill and dexterity had to 
be cultivated by means of an old shaman. The 
noaide could enter into touch with the spirit 
world when in an ecstatic state, a trance, during 
which his soul went to the kingdom of death in 
order to ask the advice of the dead about such 
things as the cause of the sickness of men or 
animals, the prospects of hunting, and so on. 
For the purpose of assisting him, the maide had 
one or more tutelary spirits (emyV, originally 
‘jshadow,* ‘phantom’), which he oonld inherit, or 
buy, or obtain as a marriage portion. Often the 
spirib placed itself at the disjposal of the amide* 
This spirit company was called maide-gaddm 
shaman retanue’)— a name which is often given 
to certain animals who helped the shaman during 
his spirit journey. From the close connexion m 
w'hioh such animals stood to their masters, it is 
probable that it was the shaman’s own soul that, 
severed from the body, could put on difi'erent 
shapes : as a reindeer (^aino-sarua) it hastened over 
the hills ; as a bird^ {saivododcU) it flew through 
space ; as a fish {saivo-gubUe) it plunged through 
the subterauean wat^ ; and as a snake 
gmms) it undulated on the earth. 

<5. The Lapp drum.— A» a means of produfdng 
an ecstafclo trance mmde employed y wing, wild 
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dances, and unnatural food and drink, but above 
all an instruroent of exaltation, the Bo-calied Lapp 
drum {gmrt in the south, kohdes in the north). 
There were two distinct types of Lapp drunxs. 
The riddle-drum had a narrow or broad wooden 
frame bent in a circle, with a tanned reindeer skin 
stretched taut on it. The upper side of the drum 
was provided with a handle. The other type, the 
shell-drum, had a frame resembling an oblong 
shell, with a couple of holes in the bottom by 
which to grasp it. The latter was not nearly so 
large as tne former. In order to get the drum to 
sound as loudly as possible, the shaman warmed 
its surface at the lire before he began to beat it 
with the drum-stick— a hammer-shaped implement 
elegantly carved from a horn. In order still further 
to increase the sound, the drum was often provided 
with various kinds of rattling objects j and in order 
to liven up the shaman’s fantasy the Lapps painted 
figures and signs with blood or alder-bark juice on 
the drum-skin. In the later days these figures 
were multiplied and became a perfect microcosmos, 
representing the whole range of ideas of the Lapps. 
It is uncertain whether it was the increase of tlie 
figures or a new art of divination that had come 
from the south with a riddle that had the effect of 
changing the use of the Lapp drum so that it was 
employed more as a means of divination than of 
exaltation. A bunch of rings was kept hopping 
about on the drum-skin as the drum-stick rose and 
fell ; and from the movement of the rings on and 
off the different signs the shaman predicted good or 
ill. If the bunch of rings stopped at any symbol of 
a deity, it might be concluded that the god desired 
a gift. The Lapp drum was quite common as an 
implement of divination, and it survived in secret 
in certain districts almost down to our own day. 

7 . Sacrifices and offerings. — Sacrifices were 
offered by the head of the family or by the shaman. 
In certain districts in the south of Lappmark the 
sacrificial priest wore a special dress : on his back a 
white linen robe, on the left arm a brass ring, and 
on the breast a badge resembling the riband of an 
order. When he sacnficed to the female divinities, 
he wore a white linen cap. He was often bedecked 
with flowers, while a garland was placed on the 
forehead of the victim. This sacrificial custom 
points to Southern lands. The images of the gods, 
which were set up on special pedestals or altars, 
undoubtedly indicated a Scandinavian inffuence. 
The Lapps anointed their gods with blood and 
grease j and the wood fox the sacrifice, which was 
set up by the door, was called luotU-muorra 
sacrifice wood ’), A fence, made of horns {tjorve- 
gardi)^ was placed round the Besides 

reindeer, which were the proper sacrificial animals, 
the Lapps, on occasion, when they made sacrifices 
to gods belonging to alien religions, offered horses, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., which they bought fi'om 
the natives. In the custom of the Lapps that the 
bones of the victim should not be broken, except 
to be placed at the disposal of the god with pieces 
of all the more important limbs, we find an ancient 
idea which was common among the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples. A primitive Finnish sacrificial usage had 
also been adopted by the Lapps, viz. the custom of 
strewing green twigs under the seide, or image of 
the god— spruce in winter, and birch in summer. 
When the shaman lifted the stone, he perceived 
from its weight whether the god was favourable or 
not. This mso was the way in which the Samoyed 
detmnined the disposition of his fmhe. Finally, 
the caution with whicli women made th^ way 
past sacred places, and the absence of women from 
all SaerificsiaX feasts, can be traced far back into the 
childhood of fhe human race, 

mosfe important soorcetof our taiowledare 
of th« fe%icm of , the lapps are the r«^ts of |he miasioosrka 


from the end of the 17th and beg;inninjf of the 18th centuries. 
These were published by K. B. Viklund, in Smiska Land- 
mndkn^ Stockholm, 1898-19X0, xvii. ; J. Qvigatad, in Kilde- 
skri(fter til dm Lappiske mpthologi^ Trondhjem, 1903-10, 1. and 
ii. ; E. Reuterskiold, in Kallskri/tcr till lappamas mytologi, 
Stockholm, 1910; and J. Fellman, xnllandlingarochuppsaUier 
ang&ende Finska Lappmarken och Lappame^ i.-iii- (Helsing- 
fors, 1910-12). Accounts of moat of the MSS are found in J, 
Scheffer, Lapponia^ Frankfort, 1673 (Eng. ed„ Oxford, 1674), 
in the French ed, of which (Paris, 1678) there is an important 

S lement. The account of the iiappa m Finraark, K. Leem, 
rCvelae over Fiwnarkeng Lapper, Copenhagen, 1767, has 
E, J. Jessen’s Af handling om d& Mor&he Finnen og Lappers 
hede 7 i 8 ke lUligion as a supplement. Valuable additional in- 
formation on the customs and usages of the Scandinavian Lapps 
is to be found In P. HSgrstrdm, Beskrifning Qfver de til Sveriqe$ 
krona lydande Lappmarker^ Stockholm, 1747, and in P, 
Fjellstrdm, Kort herdUHse am Lappamm hjdma-fange, do. 
1766. The religion of the Finnish Lapps is sketched in J. 
FeUman, Anteckningar under min vintehe i Lappmarken, li. 
(Helsingfors, 1906). The Russian Lapps are described by A 
Genetz, in Wdrterbuch derkola-lappiscnen DiaUUt^ Helsingfors, 
1891 ; N. Charuzin, in Russkie lopari^ Moscow, 1890 ; and A. 
J asbtshenko, in F^tekoljko iloa 0 Russkoj Laplandii ( « Eino^ra- 
jiUheskoe Obozrjenie^ xiU, do. 1892. Exhaustive descriptions 
of the mythology of the Lapps are J. A. Friis, Lappish mytho- 
logi, eventyr og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871 ; G. von Diiben, 
Lavpland och Lappame, Stockholm, 1873; J, Krohn, Suomm 
guvun pakanalhnen jumalanpalveiuSf Helsingfors, 1894 ; and 
A. HeuandiBeskrivehe over Finmarkens Amt, ii. (Christiania, 
1906), Of researches may be specified J. Fritzners, * Lappernes 
Hedenskah og trolddomskunst,' in Morg. Hist. Tidskr, iv. 
(Christiania, 1876) ; A. Olrik, * Nordisk og liappisk gudsdyrkeise,* 
‘Tordenguden og bans Dreng,' and ‘Soldyrkelse i Merge,’ in 
Lanske Studier, Copenhagen, 1905-06 ; Kaarle Krohn, * Lap. 
pische Beitr%e zur germanischen Mythologies in Finnisch- 
vgrische Forschungen, vi. (Helsingfors, 1906) ; w. v. Unwerth, 
ifntersuchungen ilber Totenkidt und Odinnverehrung bei 
Nardgermanen und happen, Breslau, 1911 ; E. Reuterskiold, 
J)a Nordiska Lappamas Religion, Stockholm, 1912: and 
U. Holraberg, * Hie VVassergottheiten der finnisch-ugrischen 
yb\k.et,* in Mimoires de la SocUt4 finno-ougrUnne, xxxiv. tlOlSJ. 

U. Holmberg. 

LATIN CHURCH.— See Western Church. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS.—See Mormonism, 

LAUD.— -William Laud, Archbishop of Cauter- 
bury, and chief minister of Charles i., was bom, 
according to his diary iii. [1853] 131), on the 

7th of October 1573, in the town of Reading. His 
father was a clothier by trade, and in later days 
his Puritan opponents did not allow him to forget 
the fact that he had not * the good fortune to oe 
bom a gentleman.’ Indeed, his unexalted origin 
was made the foundation of many malicious and 
exaggerated libels, which sound strangely in our 
ears m these democratic times. Had Laud lived 
under happier auspices, the ability and persistent 
ener^ with which he fought his way step by step 
to high position would doubtless have won their 
due meed of praise. As it was, he experienced to 
the full the disadvantages which belong to the lot 
of the noPus homo, and to this circumstance some 
of the harshnesses and defects of his character may 
he traced. 

Laud went to school at Reading, where he won 
the appreciation of *a very severe schoolmaster,’ 
who predicted that one day he would be a great 
man. In 1689, at the age of sixteen, he^ entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and the following year 
became a Scholar. In 1693 he was admitted Fellow 
of St. John’s, and a year later he became a Bachelor 
of Arts ; his M.A. degree followed in 1698. In his 
diary he records various * great sicknesses ’ which 
befell him both in infancy and during his Univer- 
sity career. Indeed, throughout his life he was 
seldom free from Ul-health for any long period, 
and in his arduous public life we can see an 
instance of the triumph of an indomitable will 
over a weakly constitution. 

At the time that Laud entered Oxford, and for 
many years afterwards, Calvinism reigned supreme 
within, its walls. The tide of extreme Puritanism 
which had set in after the reign of Queen Mary 
was running deep and strong. If the Puritans 
were in a mmority in the country, they were very 
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resolute in holding to their ideals, and for those 
ideals they desired not toleration but mastery. 
They wished to see Episcopacy supplanted by the 
Presbyterian system, and for that end they steadily 
worked within tlie Church itself. Their objections 
to ceremonies, surplices, and liturgy were only 
steps towards the hoped for institution of the 
Genevan form of discipline as the Anglican stand- 
ard. For the time being, it is true, this particular 
hope was in abeyance, and it was mainly as a 
doctrinal system that Calvinism now showed its 
strength. The leaders of the movement were in 
the ranks of the clergy, and the Universities were 
its strongholds. 

To this system Laud soon showed himself a 
strong and dangerous opponent. He belonged to 
the school of Richard Hooker and Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the pious aspirations of men like 
George Herbert ana Nicholas Perrar were very 
precious in his sight. His ideal for the Church 
of England was that which in modern times is 
called Anglican. He saw in the English Church 
a great mediating communion, neither Roman on 
tlie one side nor Genevan on the other, primitive, 
Scriptural, and Catholic, purged from superstition 
yet reverencing antiquity, loyal to the truth once 
delivered and yet large-hearted in its welcome to 
new knowledge and fresh thought. Whatever 
grievous mistakes he made in furtherance of this 
ideal, it was to it that he devoted his life j and, 
after everything is said against Laud that can be 
said, the truth remains that his conception has 
been justilied in the subsequent history of the 
English Church. To him in a large degree is due 
the settling of the character of that Church’s 
system. 

In setting himself against the Calvinism of 
Oxford, however, Laud entered upon a long and 
one-sided confiict with authority. In an academi- 
cal exercise delivered soon after his ordination he 
gave great offence to Abbot, Master of University 
College and Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Arch- 
bishop, by tracing the authority of the Church, 
through the Roman Catholic hierarchy, up to the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church, and an outcry 
was raised later in 1604 when, in his exercises for 
the B.B. degree, he maintained the necessity of 
Episcopacy and the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. Two years later Laud was attacked by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Airy, for publishing ‘popish 
opinions ’ in a sermon delivered in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. A trial followed in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, from which Laud emerged scot-free. Amidst 
these and similar attacks Laud’s coolness, courage, 
and ability served him in good stead. For a time 
he seemed to stand almost alone. In his own 
words, * it was almost made a heresy for any one 
to be seen in his company, and a misprision of 
heresy to give him a civil salutation as he walked 
the streets’ (Heylyn, Cyprimm Anglkm^p. 64). 
On one occasion he sat in St. Mar^rg and neard 
himself abused for almost an hour together, being 
pointed at as he sat p. 66). The preacher on 
this occasion was Abbot, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and Divinity Professor, who certainly 
castigated in trenchant style the supposed pa- 
pistical leanings of this unruly member of the 
University. 

Yet Laud was not without friends who sym- 
pathized with him in his baptism of fire. Bishop 
Young of Kochester, who ordained him as deacon 
in 1600 and priest in 1601, praised his study of the 
Fathers, Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians, 
and declared that, if he lived, he would be ‘an 
instrument of restoring the Church from the 
narrow and private prinoi^es of modem times ^ 
(Moriey, EuU amd Tm^L L 116). Rapid 

preferment fell to his lot. He became chapl^ to 

vou VII.— -53: 


the Earl of Devonshire in 1603, and in 1607 he 
was made Vicar of Stanford in Northamptunshire. 
The following year the advowson of N, Kilworth 
in Leicestershire W'as given to 'him, and he took 
his degree of D.D., and became chaplain to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. His lirst sermon before King 
James was preached in 1609, and shortly after- 
wards he was appointed to the cliarge of West 
Tilbury in Essex. Cuxton in Kent next fell to his 
care in 1610, but a few months later he left it to 
take charge of Norton. The same year the Pre- 
sidentship of St. John’s College heeanie vacant, 
and Laud became a candidate. Naturally the 
whole strength of the Puritan party was put 
forth to i»revent his appointment, Abbot, the 
Arclibishop-Elect, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
being indefatigable in their efforts. Yet, although 
Laud was disabled by sickness, and unable per- 
sonally to take part in the contest, he was elected. 
An appeal was made to the Crown, which James 
in person disposed of by declaring Laud President 
of St. John’s. 

As head of a College, Laud was in his proper 
element, and his rule seems to have been a happy 
and beneficent one. In dealing with those Fellows 
of the College who had worked against him he 
showed a proper spirit of conciliation. As a patron 
of literature and sound learning he was wholly 
admirable, and his love of order and discipline 
found congenial scope in dealing with academic! 
life and affairs. When he became Chancellor of 
the University in 1630, his opportunities for use- 
fulness in this direction were much widened, and 
he used them to the full. The reforms which he 
instituted resulted in a large increase of students 
and in greater efficiency of teaching, and their 
effect remained long after Laud was dead. 

It may be convenient here to summarize in 
anticipation the valuable results of Laud’s con- 
nexion with Oxford. The codification of the 
University Statutes was perhaps his most im- 
ortant work, and his code still remains as the 
asis of the Statute-book of the University. 
Among its provisions were the institution of 
public examinations for University degrees, the 
revival of the College system with its moral and 
religious discipline and the academical dress, and 
an improved method of electing proctors. Laud’s 
benefactions to the University were many and 
important. He founded the Laudian Professor- 
ship of Arabic, increased the endowment of the 
Hebrew Chair, and similarly augmented the emolu- 
ments of the Public Orator. He befriended foreign 
scholars like Gerhard Vossius, and helped to pro- 
mote native men of learning like Jeremy Taylor, 
Selden, Lindsell, and Bedell. In 1033 ilaud pro- 
cured a royal patent for the foundation of the 
University Press — an institution in which he took 
the greatest interest His munificence towards 
the then recently founded Bodleian Library was 
also ^eat. He presented to this institution over 
1300 MSS in various languages, besides a collec- 
tion of coins, and buOt an extra wing to accom- 
modate his gifts. His claim that no Chancellor 
had ever loved the University as he is well borne 
out by the record of his services and his gifts, 
and, when it is remwibered that his educational 
work was carried out in the intervals of his 
ecclesiastical and political labours as Archbishop 
and Prime Minister, it seems all the more remark* 
able. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that, as Chancellor of Dublin Univeirity, Laud 
provided a Charter and Code for Trinity College, 
one of the features of the latter being the pro- 
i vision that the fellowships, originally of seven 
; years’ duration, should be tenable for life. The 
j Colleges of Eton and Winchester also came within 
i the Archbishop’s care as visitor, and we find him 
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providing^ statutes for the Cathedral School of 
Canterbury. To the town of Heading and to 
the grammar-school where his instruction began 
he was a generous benefactor, and to his own 
College of St. John’s he gave a new quadrangle 
and valuable presents of books. 

One turns with less satisfaction to the record of 
Laud’s career in the larger field of politics and 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. The problems of a 
kingdom cannot be handled in the same way as 
those of a College or a University, and Laud 
had all the defects of a purely academic char- 
acter. He was lacking in that instinctive sym- 
pathy which enables the true statesman to grasp 
the conditions, unfavourable as well as favourable, 
under which his work has to be done. He did 
not realize the enormous power which prejudice 
plays in public opinion, ana his bent was to treat 
men as a schoolmaster treats children. He was 
often hasty and severe. Harassed by his own 
love for details, he often failed to distinguish 
between the important and the trivial. His 
prodigious activity outran Ids strength, and, as 
he grew older, his temper became more uncertain 
and his attitude more arbitrary. As a Church 
ruler he presented himself more in the light of 
an official than of a Father-in-God, and as a states- 
man he was more inclined to rely upon force than 
upon influence. In holding higli secular office in 
the State, and in promoting juxon in England 
and Spottiswoode in Scotland to similar prefer- 
ment, lie ran counter to the public feeling of the 
country since the lieformation ; and in becoming 
an agent of the despotic Government of Charles i. 
he involved the Church in a struggle with the 
growing power in the nation, and to all intents 
and purposes made the Church a department of 
the State. 

Yet, with all his faults and mistakes. Laud has 
been hardly dealt with in the past. The picture 
of the monster drawn by Macaulay and the per- 
petrators of the ™at Whig legend does not 
correspond with the ascertained facts. S. R, 
Gardiner in his Mutor^ of England has shown 
how to treat the man and his times in an impartial 
manner. And no one can read Laud’s DovotionSy 
with their unfailing note of penitence and of per- 
sonal piety, without realizing that their wnter 
was a man who strove conscientiously according 
to his light to serve his Church and his countiy. 
His diary, too, with its record of anxiety and dis- 
appointment, and its curious revelation of the 
writer’s belief in dreams and omens, throws a very 
human light upon his brilliant but hazardous public 
career. 

Laudas process at Court was slow but sure. He 
became ffings Chaplain soon after his election to , 
the Presidency of Bt. John*s, and, as time went 
on, farther ecclesiastical preferments fell to his 
lot In 16H he received the prebend of Bugden, 
in 1616 he became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and 
the year after Dean of Gloucester. At Gloucester 
he soon showed what his views were as to the 
externals of Church worship. Among other things 
he removed the Communion table from the centre 
of the choir to its old position at the east end. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was greatly oflfended at 
the innovation, and is said never to have entered 
the Cathedral a^ain. In 1616 Laud was in the 
King’s train during Ms visit to Scotland, and gave 
offence to Scottish susceptibilities by wearing a 
surplice at a funeral. Three years later Bang 
James ofifexed Laud the Bishopric of St, David’s, 
stipularing that he might continue to hold the 
Preridentship of St, John’s. To this condition, 
however. Laud would not consent, and he resigned 
the headship of the College on the day , before 
his consecration as Bishop. In 1622 thm^e took 


place, at the command of the King, the famous 
controversy with the Jesuit Percy or Fisher, 
who had influenced, among others, the Countess 
of Buckingham, mother of George Villiers, the 
King’s favourite. In the earlier stages of the con- 
ference, Francis White, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 
was the English champion, but after two meetings 
Laud was called in. Although he had not ‘the 
full time of four and twenty hours to bethink him- 
self’ (J. Bowden, Paddock Lectures, p. 115), his 
learning and acuteness stood him in good stead. 
Denying that there is Scrixitural or primitive war- 
rant for an infallible pope, he proceeded to deal 
with Roman errors. Yet he conceded that Rome 
with its errors is a true Church, but not the true 
Church. Against the exclusive claims of Rome he 
appealed to the authority of a general Council, and 
to the witness of Scripture. The English Church 
as reformed, he declared, is also a true Church, 
holding the Catholic doctrines of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Eucharist Laud saw a three- 
fold sacrifice : (1) the memorial of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, (2) the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, (3) the sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. 

One result of this controversy was the beginning 
of a close friendship and intimacy between Laud 
and Buckingham. Whatever may be said as to the 
strangeness of such an alliance, its sincerity was 
unquestionable. Laud became the confessor of the 
Court favourite, and undoubtedly exercised a real 
religious influence over him. In matters political 
also he was Buckingham’s devoted ally, helping 
him with his advice and influence in times of 
trouble, and working to maintain his influence at 
Court. In 1625 King James died, and a new era 
of influence opened up for Laud. Charles gave 
him a fullness of confiaence which his father had 
withheld. A schedule of the clergy was ^prepared 
by him at Buckingham’s request, and laid before 
the King. Each name was marked O or P, the 
orthodox being listed for promotion, while the 
Puritans were to be left out in the cold. We find 
him defending Richard Montague against the Par- 
liament’s wrath incurred by his pamphlet against 
Calvinism, assisting Buckingham in his defence, 
and preaching up the Kin^s prerogative before 
Charles’s second Parliament, In 1626 he became 
Bishop of Bath and WeUs, and two years later> 
shortly before the assassination of Buckingham, 
he became Bishop of London. Buckin^am’s 
death opened the way still further to Laud’s promo- 
tion, and he became the chief adviser of the king. 
In 1633 he was translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and became, under Charles, all- 
powexM in Church and State. In his diary 
{Works, iiL 219) he relates that the month before 
he became Archbishop he was twice approached by 
an emissary of Rome with the offer or a Cardinal^ 
hat. Whatever may be thought of the sincerity 
of this offer, it had no effect upon Land, who was 
thoroughly convinced of the strength of the Angli- 
can position. 

The character of Land’s administration in Church 
and State has already been briefly described. In 
matters ecclesiastical he put the care of outward 
things in the forefront, both because he believed that 
worship is the best form of teaching, and because he 
desired that Rome should not point the finger at 
Anglican slovenliness. He enforced uniformity of 
practice, and yet was willing to allow large liberty 
of thought. As a statesman he has incurred the 
odium of the severities practised by the Star 
Chamber and the Court of High Commission. 
But it must at least be remembered that the 
humanitarian sentiments of the present day did 
nob exist in Laud’s time, and that the cruelties of 
the Commonwealth far exceeded anything that 
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can justly be laid to his charge. He was not re- 
vengeful, and often treated his fallen enemies with 
private kindness. He was kind to the poor, and 
strove in various ways for social betterment. 

Laud’s connexion with Scotland was a fateful 
one. He had accompanied King James in his visit 
to that country as Dean of Gloucester, and again 
in 1633, as Bishop of London, he was one of the 
companions of Charles l. in a visit that produced 
an unfavourable impression among the Scots. The 
climax came in 1637, when the attempt to introduce 
the Prayer Book known as ‘ Laud’s Liturgy ’ led 
to ecclesiastical and political revolution in both 
countries. In spite of its name, however, the 
Prayer Book was in the main the work of two 
Scottish Bishops, Maxwell of Boss and Wedder- 
burn of Bunbiane, Land’s share being confined to 

E ^'minary suggestion and subsequent revision. 

Charles and Laud, indeed, had wished the 
English book then in use to be adopted in Scot- 
land, but j^ave way in the face of the patriotic 
representations of the Scottish Bishops. The real 
offence of the book lay in the arbitrary method of 
its introduction, regarded as the culmination of a 
series of despotic acts. 

Laud met his fall with pathetic dignity, and 
bore his long imprisonment with all its trials very 
patiently. On 18th December 1640 he was im- 

E eached by Parliament, and the following March 
e was imprisoned in the Tower. His friend and 
colleague Strafford was executed on 12th May, and 
the Archbishop fainted at the window of his cell 
when attempting to give him his blessing on the 
way to the scaffold. In May 1643 Prynne w^ 
commissioned to rifle his papers, and to seize his 
diary, a mutilated edition of which was shortly 
afterwards published. His trial for high treason 
began on 12th March 1644. Laud showed the 
same coolness and ability in defending himself 
that he had exhibited many years ago in the 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the 
prosecution failed. But his enemies were not to 
be baulked of their prey, and a special bill of 
attainder was passed by Parliament. On 10th 
January 1645 the Archbishop paid for his policy 
and Ms mistakes with his life. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in the presence of a large multitude, 
declaring that he had always belonged, in heart 
and soul, to the Church of England, and that he 
had never endeavoured the subversion either of 
law or of religion. His body was deposited in the 
chancel of the neighbouring Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, whence it was removed in 1663 to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

teKSAimT5.---Worfor (Ubtary of Angrlo-O^tholic Thaolw), 
7 vola., Oxford, 1847-60 ; J. B. Mo*ley, Bistorital m\d Tkio- 
logical SaeaysK London, 1884, Bsaav on ‘ Laud ' ; Lives by 
A.C. Benson, da 1887 1 W. H. Hutton, do. 1^6; C. H, 



1888-84 : John Dowden, Paddo&k JACtmei. do. 1807, 

A. Mitchell. 

LAUGHTER.-— When we seek to assign to 
laughter a place and a function in social life, it 
is clear that we have in view the laughter of em- 
bodied persons. Even when * the joyful roar to 
the benefit of the lungs’ has undergone repression 
and refinement under the touch of civiEzation, 
there remains a more chastened expression which 
may be seen if not heard, and wipout which a 
fellowship in feeling is incommunicable. There 
is, indeed, when refinement and repression have 
reached their limit, a hidden and sHent laughter 
of the mind whlbh might be enjoyed by a disem- 
bodied though even here for embodied mor* 

tals there are, nd doubt, more subtle physiological 
effects which, by purely inward reverberation, give 
heightened tone to wie enjoyment. But such 


silent and unexpressed laughter has, on one side 
at least, lost toucii with social life. Apart from 
some form of telepathic influence, it can call forth 
no echo in others. It may bring to the individual 
an access of glee— a touch of * sndden glory ’ j it 
remains, however, unshared; there can be none 
of that beneficent contagiousness which, through 
the interaction of suggestion, imitation, and sym- 
pathy, gives one form of social value to laughter— 
a real value, though in its more primitive stages 
it may as yet afford little evidence of that progress 
in the art of good manners which, according to 
Bergson, it is its function to promote. 

On its physical and expressive side, then, laugh- 
ter is, among other things, a means of inter- 
communication, though it may not be consciously 
employed to that end. Like other such means, 
it implies as a basis a common mode of expression, 
inherited or acquired ; and, in large measure in 
co-operation with language, it aflbrds to others an 
index of the presence oi a specific and probably 
indefinable mode of affective tone which accom- 
panies man’s outlook on his fellows. Eor amid 
much divergence of opinion as to the essential 
characteristics of that which is provocative of 
laughter, there seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that it is the situations of, or in close relation 
to, human life that afford the natural objective of 
laughter when it comes to maturity. On the one 
hand, therefore, there is the physical laugh which 
invites others to join in the social chorus ; on the 
other hand, the laughable, which is a property of 
some sort that characterizes a social situation; 
and between them stands laughter, in the sense in 
which the word will here be used, as that which 
subtly yet distinctively qualifies some one’s consci- 
ousness. 

Of the laugh and the smile as bodily expres- 
sions little need be said. It is probable that for 
both there are hereditary foundations, and that 
the behaviour involved is, in the narrower and 
biological sense, instinctive. But whether the 
smile is, in the infant, an expression of satiety, 
and whether the laugh is at the outset the reflex 
outcome of physical tickling; how far they are 
quite independent modes of response, or how far 
tliey have common factors; whether they have 
in themselves some element of survival value, 
or whether the muscles concerned are, from the 
habits of our race, the readiest and therefore the 
first to receive an overflow of ‘nervous energy’; 
how the facial, vocal, and respiratory co-ordina- 
tions are brought about, and why they should 
come to be an expression of specific and somewhat 
varying mental states— these are matters beyond 
our present concern. They are questions of genetde 
origin which we cm afford to pass by. It is to 
laughter and the laughable that we must lesferiet 
our attention, merely noting that the nervous 
laugh, the irritable laugh, the laugh of hitter 
scorn, though the same organic mechanism of re- 
sponse is employed, do not seem to express the 
sunny laughter of the mind. The laughter of the 
Bible is nearly always an expression of seom and 
not of mirth (see, however, Ps 126® and Job 8®^). 
Genial laughter and the laughable are in correl- 
ative relationship } at all events the lai^hahle 
inevitably impli^ some one who does or might 
laugh thereat. If we add that laughter also im- 
plies something which is laughed at (which will 
exclude the laugh as an expre^ion of pure joy and 
hghtn^ of heart), the symmetry of the correla- 
Um will he pr^erved. But a good deal dep^ds 
upon whether the laugher is regarded as a rela- 
tiveiy detached and oMnteested spectator or is 
looked upon as eminently self-centred in his out- 
look, Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
involvea Ihe assumption of the former attitude; 
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Hobbes's ‘sudden glory’ shows an emphasis on 
the latter. 

Men experience the passion of sudden glory ‘either by some 
sudden act of their own, that pleaseth them ; or by the appre- 
hension of some defonned thing in another, by^ comparison 
whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is incident 
most to them, that are conscious of the fewest abilities in them- 
selves ; who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, 
by observing the imperfections of other men* (Leviathan, pt. i. 
cn. vi.). 

The stress in Hobbes is on the sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority of others or with our own formerly. 
So self-centred is this form of laughter that the 
correlative laughable almost fades out of view, 
though the inferiority of others is presumably in 
some degree ridiculous. As a factor in a particular 
type of laughter, this exultation over others and 
the accompanying self-exaltation may he accepted ; 
as a compreliensive theory of laughter, it can hardly 
pass muster. Hot all exultation over inf eriors is 
of the order of laughter ; not all laughter is of the 
order of self-exaltation. 

In Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
the self-centred attitude is relatively unimportant. 
His is predominantly a doctrine of the laughable, 
though this must, of course, be apprehended as 
such. 

‘ The cause of laughter in every case is simply the sudden 
perception of the incongruity between & concept and the real 
objects which have been thought through it in some relation* 
(The World 08 Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, i. 76). 

There is an element of the unexpected or of 
expectation baulked. A situation, presented or 
described, diverges from the course of its custom- 
ary development, or we are swiftly transferred 
into the midst of a somewhat different situation. 
But not all incongruity is laughable. The situa- 
tions of social life teem with inconMities ; and 
many of them are provocative of si^is and tears 
rather than laughter and smiles. ^ Spencer, there- 
fore, distinguished between ascending and descend- 
ing incongruity. 

‘Laughter naturally results onlj? when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to email — only when 
there is what we call a descending incongruity * (* Physiology of 
Laughter,* Essays, i. 206). 

In accordance with his physiological interpreta- 
tion, the prior condition involves a volume of 
hrain-excitement which, on the sudden descent, is 
too ^eat for the occasion, and overflows, through 
habitual channels, into the smaller muscles of the 
smile or the larger muscles of the hearty laugh. 
But, unless, inline with the well-known thesis 
of W. James and C, Lange, the bodily laugh 
begets the laughter of the mind, the mental affec- 
tion itself is not thus explained. The descending 
incongruity is translated into physiological terms j 
but we are left with that as determining the 
laughter and the laugh. No doubt it is applicable 
in many cases ; but whether descent is in ill cases 
necessary is, to say the least of it, doubtful, A 
man^s hat on a child’s head, and a child’s liat on 
a man’s head, may both make us laugh. Is this 
because in the one case we come down from the 
noble hat to the ridiculous child, and in the other 
from the dignity of the man to his absurd head- 
gear ? Or is there in each case a descent from the 
normal to the abnormal (cl J, Sully, Essay on 
Langhter, p. 91)? 

Bergson reduces aU forms of descending incon- 
gruity to one, and traces the genesis of laughter 
to the perception of some intrusion of a mechanical 
mode of action or gesture into a situation which 
should develop on the higher vital plane. For 
him there can he no descent more serious than 
that from life to mechanism. One would suppose 
that so fatal a fall would move Bergson to tears. 
But he ^ suppresses these deeper emotions, and 
even insists that ; ‘ alienee of feeling * is the usual 
accompaniment of laughter^ One must look upon 


life as a disinterested spectator. To produce the 
whole of its eifeet, the comic demands something 
like a momentary ansesthesia of the heart. Its 
appeal is to intelligence j^ure and simple. In- 
difference is its natural environment, for laughter 
has no greater foe than emotion. Under these 
conditions the attitudes, gestures, and movements 
of the human body are laughable in exact propor- 
tion as that body reminds us of a mere^ machine. 
"What is essentially laughable is that which is done 
automatically. liigidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociability are all inextricably 
entwined; and all serve as ingredients to the 
making up of the comic in character. Such is his 
main thesis (H. Bergson, Laughter, Eng. tr., pp. 4, 
5, 29, 139, 147), But, whereas for the most part 
serious discussions of the comic are dull enough, 
save for the welcome jokes and anecdotes which 
one enjoys all the more if one forgets all about the 
principles which they are supposed to illustrate, 
Bergson’s hook on Laughter is worthy to he placed 
on the same shelf as Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. 
lu both there is real distinction in matter and 
style. In both the sympathy of the artist is 
combined with philosophic insight. In both one 
is perhaps impressed by the inadeq[uacy of any 
scientific formulation to hold in the bondage of 
clearly defined concepts the elusive spirit of laugh- 
ter. One cannot but feel that Bergson’s wide 
outlook on the laughable in life and in comedy 
overleaps the constraints of his theory. 

He tells us that laughter is begotten of real life 
and akin to art. It is in the selective products of 
art that the thoughtful laughter of the mind 
reaches its fullest development. ^ If,^ as he urges, 
there may he comic elements alike in situations, 
in words, and in character, the business of the 
artistic creator of the laughable^ is to combine all 
these elements into one synthesis which shall be 
provocative of laughter at its highest pitch of 
refinement. Witty dialogue, good in itself, must 
afford also a revelation of the comic in character, 
and must he organic to laughable situations pre- 
sented. But how many and varied are the factors ; 
how subtle is the harmonious synthesis I Here one 
sees portrayed the sudden glory of exultation, hut 
it is not the sympathetic sharing of that alone 
that produces the thoughtful laugh. Or one may 
see cases of Kant’s tense expectation evaporating 
in the void ; hut that does not cover the whole 
ground. There is, no doubt, much incongruity, 
not always descending ; but episodic incongruity 
is subject to underlying congruity. We pass 
lightly from one universe of regard to another; 
but they are related, and each illuminates the 
other. This is seen in detail, and gives piejuancy 
to the play upon words. If the after-dinner orator 
explains his success as due to his adoption of the 
principle that, if he does not strike oil in three 
minutes, he stops boring, two universes of dis- 
course are related, and a sudden laughter-span 
bridges the interval between them. The incongru- 
ous implies some measure of separation, and there 
must be the subtle integration of some perceived 
congruity to produce the synthetic whole which 
the artistry of the comic seeks to attain. There 
is often, no doubt, some element of the mechanical, 
in a rather strained interpretation ; hut, notwith- 
standing Bergson’s brilliant advocacy of a theory 
dictated by his philosophy, one feels that it is the 
free life or comedy rather than its occasional lapse 
into constrained mechanism that enshrines the true 
spirit of laughter. How many and varied are the 
constitutive factors of the laughable the sym- 
pathetic wtist probably realizes better than the 
analytic man of science. And it is questionable 
whether the total exclusion of emotion (by which 
we must understand that which is in affective 
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antithesis to the laughing mood) is characteristic 
of the best comedy. If, as is generally held, 
humour is a blend of the jdayful and the serious, 
owing its timbre to overtones of something akin to 
pity, then, so far as humour is an ingredient of 
comedy, emotion is present. We hare ‘the richer 
laugh of heart and mind in one.* Meredith says 
that the humorist of high order has an embrace of 
contrasts beyond the reach of the comic poet. But 
this very contrast serves to enhance the richness 
of laughter, and characterizes the higher comedy 
as distinguished from farce ; for ‘ the test of true 
comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laugh- 
ter * (G. Meredith, Esmy on Comedy ^ pp. 83, 85), 

It is not the primary business of comedy to 
correct men’s manners. That is one of the func- 
tions of laughter in social life ; hut it is introduced 
into comedy only as an ideal representation of that 
life. This disciplinary function of laughter is 
regarded by Bergson as the mark of its social 
utility (op. ciL pp, 17, 170, 197 f.). Laughter is 
above all a corrective. By laughter, which would 
fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy 
or kindness, society avenges itself for the liberties 
taken with it. Its function is to intimidate by 
humiliating. Bidicule, we may say, is the whip 
with which society corrects the smaller faults of 
its children, and satire is the lash which is applied 
to corporate abuses when they have been stripped 
bare of their fine garments. In both there is 
something of self-centred superiority, even when 
it is felt to be the superiority of society embodied 
in the smiter. But, though the derisive smile or 
the scornful laugh may be there, it is not an 
expression of the true spirit of laughter, which is 
happy and genial. It is rather the lineal descend- 
ant of the exultant laugh of the savage over his 
vanquished foe. And it not infrequently fails in 
attaining its end, while the kindly good-humoured 
laugh has far ^eater efficacy in correcting the 
manners of boys and men. 

It is questionable, however, whether this form of 
social utility is that which has given to laughter 


its chief evolutionary value in social life. This is 
rather a secondary utility like that of the insect’s 
sting, which is derived from an organ of different 
ancestral value. There is a more genial form of 
utility. According to W. McDougall, laughter 
has been evolved in man as an antidote to sym- 
pathy with suffering [Brit. Asaoe,, 1913, reported 
m Jdature^ xcii. [1914]). He contends that laugh- 
ter arises only in situations which are mildly 
unpleasant except in so far as they are redeemed 
by laughter itself ; or in presence of those things 
which would excite a feeble degree of Hympathetic 
pain if we did not actually laugh at them. But 
ate these conditions universal ? Is the comic situa- 
tion, or the joke, at which we laugh, always in 
some degree painful? Should we not substitute 
‘sometimes* for ‘always*? There is, however, 
probably an element of truth {if not the whole 
truth) in the view that laughter h a protective 
reaction ’which shields us from the depressing 
influence of the shortcomings of our fellow-men — 
even when they jest. As pity softens the primitive 
callousness of laughter, so does laugliter in turn 
relieve us from the depression which stupidity, for 
example, engenders. And it may have a wider 
influence. 

‘How many men in our highly civilized coinmnnitieis to-day 
may have learned to keep their heads above water by the 

S ractice of gentle laughter, no one knows ‘ (Sully, JE8$ay m 
lauyhUr, p. 408). 

In any case, ‘he who produces a laugh of pure 
gladness brightens the world for those who hear 
him’ (Sully, op, cit, p. 417). Laughter is a tonic 
which braces both body and mind, and thus benefits 
both the individual and society. 

LiTKitATiJRR.— Thomas Hobbes, Buwm Nature^ Ixindon, 
1660, The Leviathan, do. 1661 j A Schopenhauer, DU Welt 
ok WiUe und Vorsteuun^, Iieipzig, 1819, tr, B. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, London, 1883-86; H. Spencer, ‘The Physiology of 
Laughter,* Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1860, reprinted in 
Smays, i. (London, 1883); Geori^e Meredith, *An Essay on 
Comedy,* New Quarterly Magaztm, April, 1877, reprinted in 
book form ; H. Bergson, Le Rire, Paris, 1900, tr. C. Brereton 
and P. Eothwell, London, 1911; James Sufly, An Esmy on 
Laughter^ do. 1902, and references to literature there. 
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Natural (R. Ehcken), p. 806. 

Primitive (E. S. Hartland), p. 807. 

American (L. H. Gray), p. 814, 

Babylonian (C. H. W. Johns), p. 817. 

Biblical— 

Old Testament (C. F. Kent), p. 823. 

New Testament (A. Mknzies), p. 824. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 827. 

Celtic (E, Anwyl), p. 828. 

Chinese (Chao-Chd WH), p. 880. 

Christian — 

Western (A. Foeteschb), p. 832. 

LAW (Natural).— The idea of Haw* has a long 
and varied history. It has passed through import- 
ant changes, and nas occasioned manifold disputes. 
It took its rise as something relating to human 
society, and was then extended to external nature 
and the universe, whence, after undergoing a pecu- 
liar metamorphosis, it was brought back to the 
sphere of its origin, in order to shed light upon 
human life and action. 

The development of the idea of natural law. 
—The development of the concept began in the 
ancient world, but it was not until the modem 
epoch that ‘ law’ came to occupy a central position 
in all soientll&o procedure. The expression ‘ law of 
nature/^ which formed a theme of great interest in 

lTb« blatorioia ori^ot pbtase ‘law of natnw’ ia dis- 
cussed by B, Zftller, Begriff uud Begr^adm^ der sitir 
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Christian- 

Eastern (A Fortesohe), p. 838- 
AngHcan (A J. Maclean), p. 840. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. GbifvITH), p. 846. 

Greek (P. vinogradoff), p. 847. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 860. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelu), p. 863* 

Japanese (T. Nakajima), p. 864. 

Jewish (F* Pkrles), p. 866. 
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the classical age of Greece, was originaliy used 
with reference, not to the external world, but to 
human nature itself. It denoted the unwritten as 
contrasted with the written law. This unwritten 
law, however, was at first simply equivalent to 
traditional usage and custom, ana it was only later 
that it came to be taken in the sense of a law written 
by the deity in the human heart* The term * law 
of nature,’ in its modem acceptation, is seldom 

lidiao Gesetaw,* rapribat trom ABAW^ sad wjth dgnal 
caatiou and thoremghaeia by R. Hirzel, *'"kyfm4K>f MiJm,* in 
AJSO, philol-M«tor. Klaase, xx ElWJ, Aoeoidfog to Hiwsel, 
prinmrilj mimt mdluomd usago and custom, 
and refcaJniNi fehhi sens® ftenighoiit tb« anc^anti naiod ; from 
the time of Thucydides, however, it esame to benr anoth^ 
meaning as well, viz. that of the divine law wrifet^ in tha 
heart Of. also Hirzel's still more exhaustive wwk, ThmuuU^ 
JHke wnd Verwemdtes,, Leipzig, 3907, pp. S86-41L 
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used by Plato and Aristotle ; ^ it was especially 
among tlie Stoics that it took a more prominent 
place, and here the idea of divine laws led to that 
of natural laws. The expression ‘ natural law ' was 
first brought into general usage by the Eomans, 
and from them again it passed to medieeval writers. 
As yet, however, the expression was used without 
real precision ; it denoted merely a certain regu- 
larity of events, so that the Church Fathers, and 
in particular Augustine, could regard natural laws 
as no more than the customary^ modes of divine 
action — modes of action which might quite well be 
departed from in exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the belief in natural laws in no way conflicted with 
the belief in miracles. The conception first ac- 
quired a more precise signification in modern 
times, especially since the time of Descartes, and 
in close connexion with the whole character of 
modern investigation. The great object of modern 
scientific inquiry is to analyse an existent state of 
tilings into its simple elements, and to interpret 
the whole by means of the parts. The laws of 
nature thus came to be regarded as but the simplest 
forms of motion among the elements. The dis- 
covery of these laws seemed to give man the power 
of interpreting nature intellectually, and at the 
same time of controlling it by mactical and tech- 
nical application of the laws. This fitted in with 
the whole tendency of modern thought, i.e, to 
regard nature not as the work of a Higher Power, 
but as something to be interpreted by its own con- 
catenations. It was felt, however, that, if the laws 
of nature were to have a precise content, a mathe- 
matical formulation of them was indispensable j 
and in this way an ancient ])roblem found at last a 
happy solution, The Pythagoreans had taught 
that nature could be resolved into mathematical 
forms, and this theory had ail along been main- 
tained by a relatively small group of thinkers, 
But it was found impossible to formulate definite 
laws, and even as late as the 15th cent. Nicholas 
of Cusa had declared the task to be beyond human 
capacity. The first to construct mathematical 
laws 01 nature was Kepler, in his famous three 
laws of planetary motion, which thus marked a 
profound revolution in the investigation of nature. 
Thereafter Newton proposed the idea of reducing 
all the phenomena of nature to mathematical laws,^ 
and Kant even ventured to say that Un every 
special science of nature there can be only as much 
real knowledge as there is mafehematics.^^ 

^ Side by side with this precise modem formula- 
tion of natural law, however, the ancient and 
more indefinite conception still survives j and even 
at the present day the discovery of a mere order in 
phenomena is often hailed as a law. This is especi- 
ally the case in modem biology, in which, a 
peculiarly intricate complex or facta, if it only 
recurs, is often summarily designated a law, so 
that what purports to bq absolution is, in point of 
fact, simply a problem. A other ways also the 
term law has been the cause of much confusion. 
Laws are often discussed as if they were living 
forces, and even revered as if they were ^vine 
powers. It has frequently been forgotten that 
thw are merely the forms of naturS processes, 
and that they in no sense explain the processes 
themselves. A further source of ambiguity is that 
law is not seldom thought of as an entity lying 


beyond and controlling the concrete facts. Thus 
even within the sphere of nature itself the employ- 
ment of the idea of law is attended with grave 
difficulties and dangers, and the dangers are greatly 
increased when the idea is applied outside that 
sphere, and used as a means ot transferring the 
methods of natural science to other provinces of 
human interest. 

2 . The application of ‘natural law^ to other 
provinces. — This extension of the idea of law to 
extra-natural data began as early as the 17th cent., 
wlien, in particular, the idea was employed in psy- 
chology. The procedure was continued in the i8th 
cent,, being now applied to the fields of politics and 
history, but it was in the course of the 19th cent, 
that the tendency reached its highest development, 
and the idea of law became the subject of numer- 
ous disputes regarding method, 

(ej) Psychology , — The application of natural law 
to the soul was carried out in a most imposing 
manner by Spinoza. For him the entire inward 
life of man was but a texture of single and partic- 
ular occurrences, which work and interlink exactly 
like external things. Psychological laws in the 
stricter sense — e,g,, the laws of Association — were 
set forth in particular by English thinkers. In 
Germany, Leibniz had spoken of the ethico-logical 
laws of the soul, and WoliF made further advances 
on the same lines, While Herbart, again, sought to 
carry mathematical formulm into the inmost life of 
the soul. Modern psychophysics has attempted 
with no small success to give a mathematical form- 
ulation to the relation between bodily and psychi- 
cal processes, and especially between stimulus and 
sensation. Greater difficulties were encountered in 
the endeavour to interpret not merely the funda- 
mental forms, but also the spiritual content, of 
psychical life on the analogy of natural laws. A 
special theme of controversy here was the relation 
between natural and moral law, some thinkers en- 
deavouring to bring the two into the closest possible 
relation, while others insisted upon the unmistak- 
able diflerence between ethical principles and the 
laws of nature.^ The pre-eminent representative 
of the latter position was Kant, who regarded the 
moral law, with its imperative of duty, as some- 
thing spontaneous, unique, and superior to ail ex- 
perience, and who uncompromisingly opposed the 
freedom which it involves to the necessity of 
nature. Schleierniacher, on the other hand, con- 
tended for a close connexion between natural 
law and moral law,® but in trying to universal- 
ize the scope of morality he incurred the danger 
of attenuating its distinctive character. The prob- 
lem is not yet solved, and is still being ceaselessly 
discussed.® 

{b) Bocwlogy,-—ln a somewhat different sphere a 
fruitful theme of discussion was introduced by the 
attempt of modern sociology to reduce the social 
life of man to simple laws. The main factor in 
this movement was the known fact that by taking 
sufficiently large numbers of human beings the 
fortuitous element of the individual phenomenon 
may be eliminated, and relatively constant aver- 
ages ascertained, and that thereby the phenomena 
of the social sphere axe found to be much more 
regular than appears at first sight.^ By thus 
surveying mankmd in large numbers modem sta- 
tistical science has discovered amass of interesting 


1 The only passages, indeed, are Plato, Tinmm, 83 E, an 
Arist. 04 OiseW) 208 A, 10 fl. The word more freoueixtly nag 
for of naiihro’ in the classical writers, as, a.g,, hi me A 
wotKS, in Oemoriius, Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, 
Among the Creeks, the conception of a natural la 
was probably first delfinitely applied in the spheres of astarononi 
and medicme, 

S Cf, the beginning of his JPMlQsiQpTiicB naiurah’s princtpi 
itiathamatica : * Missis formis euhabanfcialibus et qualitatibt 
Qccultls pbenipmena naturae ad legos m^thematicas revocaro.’ 

3 HartenSfcein, fielpjag , 1807-^; iv. SfiO, 


1 Of more recent works W. Wludelbaad*s essay on * Normen 
undNaturgesetze’ in Mb Prd^udien-^f Ttibingen, 1911, is specially 
worthy of notice in this connexion. 

® Of. his Werke zu(,r J^kilpsophie, Berlin, 1834-64, ii. SOT-^IV. 

s e.g,y by H. Siebeok, * fiber das Verhaltniss von I^aturgesetz 
und Sittengesetz/ in Fhilosophisohe MomUhegte, xx. [1884] 
321 ff. 

4 The pioneer in tMs field was the Belgian statistioian L. A. J. 
Quetelot (1796-1874), especially in his Sur VRortirm e£ U 

de 84s faculti$i ou jBssai de physique sodfUe^ Paris, 
1836, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1809. 
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facts. It is no doubt true that here certain uni- 
formities have been rather prematurely resolved 
into laws, and that intricate congeries of facts 
have not always been sufficiently broken up into 
their simple elements; but, when all is said, the 
movement has opened fresh avenues of knowledge, 
and given effective incentives to inquiry. 

(c) Economics , — The movement assumed a more 
intense and incisive phase upon the narrower lielcl 
of economics proper. Here we find two modes of 
interpretation and investigation in conflict with 
each other. The advocates of the one mode sought 
to resolve the economic process into a mere tissue 
of self-regulating elementary movements, and so 
to explain them in accordance with natural laws, 
and they repudiated all interference in the political 
and social order as a derangement of natural pro- 
cesses.^ The most prominent representative of 
this view is Adam Smith. It was maintained on 
the other side that, if the economic life of mankind 
was not to degenerate into a ruthless struggle of 
each against ail, it must be ethically regulated. 
As representing this position the name of Thomas 
Carlyle will sufilce. It is indisputable that in 
recent times this ethical view of economics has 
asserted itself more and more effectively in oppo- 
sition to the purely scientific interpretation, and 
that, accordingly, the State has interfered more 
and more actively with economic conditions. 
Modern industry, with its huge manufactories, 
has been the main factor in this development. 

{d) has been in recent times a 

considerable amount of discussion regarding the 
problem of historical laws. The abandonment of 
a religious reading of history has given rise to an 
endeavour to interpret the historical process by its 
own movement, and this again has led thinkers to 
construct a philosophy of history,® and to search 
for the laws that control the process. In the I9tb. 
cent, attempts to understand the movement of 
history as an ordered and articulate process were 
made — from opposite points of view, indeed, though 
not without a certain correspondence in results— -Dy 
Hegel and Comte. Hegel regarded history as a self- 
evolution of the Spirit, which advances by means 
of antithesis, while Comte, by way of the ‘ three 
stages ’ in ceaseless progress, arrived finally at an 
intellectual interpretation of phenomena which 
provides a rational comprehension of human life 
as a whole. 

In Germany, within recent years, a subject of 
much discussion and controversy has been the 
relation between history and natural science. 
Certain writers insist strongly upon the profound 
difference between the two, emphasising the 
individual or particular character of historical 
processes, and seeing in these the pre-eminently 
valuable element of history. Windelband* and 
Eickert^ are prominent champions of this view, 
and they are supported by the majority of German 
historians. A leading representative of the other 

r On the history of the question see I. Keurnants, JahrbUcker 
fikr //atimaldAanofme un4 StatiMiJift Srd «er., J&m, who 
(p, 152 ff.) writes : ‘ Even in antiquity men sought for economic 
and social laws, and next, more especially from the latter hsdf 
of the 17th century, from the days of liocke and Hobbes, they 
applied the term ‘‘law” to the facta of the former lie. ecoa- 
omiosl, while the physiocrats themselves. In foUowiug these 
precedents, cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge 
of having been so influenced by the then all-powerful ideas 
of Natural Eight that they were unable to keep such laws of 
events sufliciantly distinct from those of tlie “ought,” or ethical 
laws.* Of, also hia * Naturgesetz uud Wirtachaftagesetz,* In 
ZeitschriSi fUr die gesatiiU StaatmiesensdJ^iOiftf iii. |;ib92], and 
F. Euleuburg, ‘ Naturgesetze und aosiale Gesewe/ in Arekiv/Hr 
S’ortaZioisaeTiacftqfe im4 SazialpoiUik, xxxi.-xxxii. llfllO-'ll], 

2 The expression ‘philosophje de Thistoire ' was first imed by 
Voltaire, tliough not in a technical sense. 

8 W. Windelband, ‘OefichicbtoundNalurwissenscbaft’C'S'tnEMW- 
Ifurger MektGreUmde)^ 1894 (now also in }^n!iliid.ien^), 

4 H. iiickert, JJis der niUurwiBsensohaftliehen Ha- 

griJfeHldung^t ^bingea, 19X8. 


school is Lampreehfc, who puts forward the bypo- 
thesi.s of socio-psychica! stages of development 
proceeding in a determinate order.^ 

3 . Conclusion. — Thus the idea of * hi%v ’ provides 
an interesting example of the manner in which a 
general tendency works its way into all the vjirious 
fields of human experience, and is used to mould 
them into conformity with the process of nature. 
But we also see here how tho distinctive character 
of the several fields forms an obstacle to the ten- 
dency, and how tliis distinctive character is clearly 
revealed in the attempt to bring the various fields 
into correspondence with the laws of nature. It may 
be said, in general, that, if we are to speak of laws 
in the spiritual sphere at all, the conception of law 
must have quite a different meaning from that 
which it bears in the realm of nature. It is in 
particular the ideas of freedom and individuality 
that prohibit a simple extension of the laws of 
nature to other provinces. 

Literatou®,— 'I n artdiUon to the works cited in the text of 
the art. cf. R. Eucken, GeUtige Stn'mungen der Geij&nuurt^f 
Leipzig, 1909, Bug. tr. Main CurrenU of Modem Thought^ 
London, 1912, p. 19511.; E. Boiitroux, De Vldie de la loi 
natnrelU dans la science et la phitomphie, Paris, IBOo ; W, 
KShler, Geist und Freiheit: allgemeine Kritih den Geselzes- 
hegriges, Tubingen, 1913. B, EUCKBN. 

LAW (Primitive). — The definition of law, like 
that of religion, is by no means so easy as it looks. 
That framed by the great jurist, John Austin, bo 
long dominant in Engdish political philosophy, was 
derived from Hobbes, who in the 17th cent, elabor- 
ated the theory of paternal government. So high 
did he place the authority of the ruler that he 
made the king the arbiter, not merely of political 
and social conduct, but even of religion andmorals. 
Austin, of course, did not go so far as this. When 
he formulated his theory, the controversy con- 
cerning the Divine Eight of Kings was dead, theo- 
logical and political jpassion on the question had 
cooled down, and the British Constitution, as 
settled at the Eevolution, liad been accepted by 
all parties. It was, therefore, necessary only to 
posit a supreme political authority, without theor- 
izing as to its origin or dogmatizing on its proper 
form. According to Austin, positive law (as dis- 
tinguished from the divine law, the mored law, the 
laws of nature, and other laws so called by way of 
analogy, and in his sense not really laws at all) is a 
rule of conduct prescribed by a sovereign, whether 
an individual or a definite body of men, to a 
member or members of the independent political 
society wherein its author is supreme [Xtecturm <w 
Jurkf^m(kiihcc\ London, 1S61, i. S16). Laws are 
a species of command addressed by a political 
superior to tliose on whom he has the power and 
the will to inflict evil if Ms desire expn^ed in 
the command he disregarded. A sanction* or 
penalty for disobedience, is, thm'^ore, annexed to, 
or implied in, ©very command of the sovereign— 
that is to say, in this connexion, every law. 

‘Oommaud, duty, and sanction ara inseparably connected 
terms, . . . l^h embraces tbe ideas a$ tije others, though 

each denotes those ideas in a peouBar order or series * (t6. 
pp. fit, 9). 

This definition has the merit of avoiding all 
antiquarian questions and all theological dogma 
and phffosoplical speculatbn as to the origin of 
the supreme authority. It takes tlie facts as they 
are in modem civilized States, and as they were in 
imperial Eome, and frames a formula to express 
them. Nothing elss was possible to that genera- 
tion. Archmologicad inquiry into origins had 
hardly begun in 1832, wdien Austin’s work was 

I *1330 controversy as to the existence of laws in history is 
analyzed and explained by E- Hernheintt, Lehrbach der Afifter- 
Methode and der 0esedtieditsphikisophie^, Leipzig, IW ; 
of. also T, Eutenbarg, ‘tlber Gesetznikasig-keiten in der Qe- 
Bchichte (“ biatorlscbe OesetKO”)*, In Archio fur BoziaheUm^ 
tekajt und SoMpglUikt xxxv. [1912], and art. HisroatoctEAmT. 
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first published; or, if it had, it did not interest 
him; while the science of anthropology had not 
yefc come to the birth. But during the last eighty 
or ninety years the extension and necessities of the 
Indian Empire, and the colonial, missionary, com- 
mercial, and scientific enterprises of every civilized 
nation have brought us into more and more inti- 
mate contact with peoples in every gi'ade of culture 
and every variety of political, economic, and social 
constitution. To all thoughtful persons and to 
most civilized governments it has hecome obvious 
that the first requisite for good administration, as 
well as for missionary and commercial activity, is 
a right comprehension of the ideas and social order 
of nations thus brought under the sway, or at least 
the influence, of the white man. The scientific 
interest of the study has been quickened by these 
practical considerations, and has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of material un- 
known to our grandfathers. It has become clear 
that the social and political relations of a people, 
however wild or however backward in culture, 
cannot, and in fact do not, subsist without govern- 
ing rules, and that such rules are equivalent to 
what on a higher plane is called law. 

Moreover, the researches carried on simultane- 
ously with these into the early history of the 
various European nations have emphasized the 
similarity of their original condition to that of 
many barbarous tribes in the present day. They 
have shown not only that the formation of codes 
of written law was gradual, but also that, side by 
side with them, a great body of unwritten but bind.- 
ing customs continued for ages, and possessed a 
validity and authority of its own. That authority 
antedated any formal prescription by a discover- 
able sovereign. It was recognized and enforced 
from time to time, but not created, by the sove- 
reign's courts. In short, the customs were to all 
intents and purposes law equally with the written 
codes. Jurists have thus been compelled to re- 
consider^ the^ conception of law, and to take into 
account its historical origins. They could no longer 
content themselves with the a priori dogmatism 
that satisfied Hobhes and Austin. The problem 
how the conception of law may be so widened that 
its definition shall include the rules obeyed by all 
societies of men, whether savage or civilized, in 
their social and political intercourse became press- 
ing in the latter part of the 19th centu^. Various 
solutions have been attempted, of which it will be 
necessary here to consider only two of the most 
recent. ^ 

P. Vinogradoff {Cemmm Sense^ in LaWy London, 
1914, p. 33 IF.) argues that the notions of sove- 
reignty and command are not necessary to the 
conception of law, that the term ‘law* cannot be 
confined to a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
head of an independent political society, but ex- 
tends to the rules to which the members of any 
society as such are required to conform, and, J^ally, 
that law does not rest ultimately on the physical 
sanction of force, but on recognition or agreement. 

* Sooner or later we come to a point where law is obeyed not 
on account of material oompulaion, but for other reasons— 
in consequence of reasonable acceptance or insfeinotlve con- 
formity, or habit, or absence of organized resistance, , . . It is 
not the material possibility of coercion so much as the mental 
habit of recognizinsr rules imposed by social authority that is 
decisive In regard to the existence of laws ' (i*t. p. 62X 

Thus every part of Au$tin*s definition is traversed ; 
hda elaborate argument for confining the term 
‘law* to the command of a political superior is 
set aside ; and the sanction to which he attached 
so much importance is abandoned as a test of law, 
so far at least as it is an appeal to force* 

Phept coiorcioft ‘is absolutely necessary to oonstltute a 
legal rule.* It; may be * the most convenient means for enfordng 
law’ ; but it (t»nuofc be regparded as ‘the essence of legal rela- 
tions P- 42). 


A sanction of some kind must indeed be implied, 
but it need not be of a material kind, like death, 
imprisonment, or the forfeiture of goods. It 
need not be inflicted by any definite tribunal. It 
may be nothing more than the hostility of public 
opinion, or the contempt of all honourable men. 
Beyond this, law is often obeyed for reasons indi- 
cated above, quite apart from even such vague 
external sanctions. 

Vinogradoff *s own definition is ‘a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society with regard to 
the attribution and exercise of power over persons 
and things* [ih. p. 59). The only point here calling 
for any further observation is the object and pur- 

ose of the rules. Put in another way, laws may 

e said to be aimed at the delimitation of wills. 
No society could hold together unless the wills 
of the individual members were limited and re- 
strained; without this it would be a mere struggling 
mob; it would be chaos. It is by means of the 
limitation and direction of wills that it becomes 
an organized community. The rules effecting such 
limitation and direction are the laws of the society. 
Bub every limitation of one human will gives power 
to other iiuraan wills. It defines the scope wfithin 
which they have free play, and the conditions 
which they must observe to give effect to the in- 
tentions either of the individual or of the society, 
alike as regards persons and things. Within that 
scope and subject to those conditions, it facilitates 
the exorcise of power. 

B. Malinowski in his recent work on The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1913, 
pp. 10-15), applying the concept of law to a very 
archaic type of society, reverts to the test of sanc- 
tion. 

‘All social organization,* he argues, ‘implies a series of norms, 
which extend over the whole social life and regulate more or 
less strictly all the social relations.' These norms are of different 
kinds and enforced by different forms of social sanction. He 
enumerates three. The first kind owes its validity ‘ to the evil 
results which are intrinsically connected with their violation.* 
The norms included under the second head are observed ‘ be- 
cause any departure from them would bring general contempt 
and ridicule upon the culprit : a form of chastisement to which 
the [Australian} natives are said to be extremely sensitive.* It is 
only to the third kind, ‘sanctioned by a more direct collective 
action,* that he applies the term ‘ law,* because such norms * enjoy 
an organized, more or less regulated and active social sanction,* 
involving violent or magical proceedings for the purpose of 
coiraoral coercion or punishment. 

Let US examine this clas.sification. The first 
kind of norm includes the Arunta prohibition 
against eating meat which has been killed or even 
seen by certain relatives i ‘ The food would dis- 
agree with him [who infringes the rule], and he 
would sicken and suffer severely* (Spencer-Gillen% 
p, 469). 

Similar rules enforced by similar sanctions pre- 
vent boys after initiation from partaking of certain 
food before their wounds have healed, and women 
from eating meat during megnancy 471). So 
among the Ja|aurung, ‘whenever a female child 
was promised in marriage to any man, from that 
very hour neither he nor the chud*8 mother were 
permitted to look upon or hear each other speak, 
nor hear their names mentioned by others ; for 
if they did, they would immediatdy grow pre- 
maturely old and die* (B. Brough Smyth, Abori- 
gines of Victoria^ London, 1878, ii. 156). 

Such penalties are what we call supernatural. 
But they are not the only supernatural penalties 
known to the Australian natives. 

If a man among the Arunta, during the early stages of his 
wife’s pregnancy, attempts to throw a spear or boomerang at any 
animal, the spirit of the unborn child, which follows him about, 
*wili cause the weapon to take a crooked course, and the man 
wiil know that he has lost his skill in the chase and that the 
child is angry with him.* Persistence, despite this warning, 
will largely Increase the sickness and sufferings of the pro- 
speotave mother (Spencer-Oillen*, p. 471). Custom requires that 
on a death certain female relatives of the deceased must utter 
frenzied and reiterated lamentations, and must inflict serious 
wounds on themselves or one another, as if in an agony of 
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grief. Omission of these rites results in harm from the spirit 
of the deceased {ib. p. 610). Young members of the tribes about 
the junctioti of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers in Queens- 
land are prohibited even from breaking an emu’s egg. The 
prohibition is enforced by the threat that ‘ the offended spirits 
will shortly raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which 
the unlucky culprit will probably be struck down ’ (E. M. Curr, 
The- Aueiralifxn Race, Melbourne, 1880-87, ii, 377). Among the 
tribes on the north-eastern coast of Queensland an infringement 
of the marriage-rules, the omission to wear the mourning neck- 
lace for the prescribed period, or the eating of forbidden food 
is said to bring on the off ender the anger of a supernatural being 
called Kohin, and sooner or later death in conflequence (A* W. 
Ilovvitt, iiatim Tribes of S.K Australia, London, 1904, p. 498). 

Thus supernatural penalties are not, even among 
the Blackfellows, simply evil results ‘ intrinsically 
connected with ’ the violation of the norm, if hy 
that phrase b© meant an automatic operation of 
the sanction. They are often attrilmted to the 
action of ghosts and other imaginary or super- 
human beings. On higher planes of culture we 
&ve familiar with oflences against the gods, and 
innumerable tales are told of the vengeance of an 
outraged divinity. In this class of trespass we 
have to do with violations of a social rule that 
are so alien from ordinary conduct that they entail 
religious horror, expressed in the fear of a special 
kind of punishment. It is this horror that makes a 
supernatural penalty a social sanction. When the 
misfortune looked upon as the penalty overtakes 
a man, it is regarded as evidence of the trespass. 
The horror then fastens upon the guilty person and 
segregates him from his fellows. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of guilt often operates 
with overwhelming effect on the mind ; men have 
been known to die from sheer terror when they 
have recognized their offence, though committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori chiefs were fenced about with a very strict tabu. Not 
merely their persons, but everything which had come into con- 
tact with them, everything that had once belonged to them, 
was sacred. If an inferior made use of any such object, the 
tabu would MU him. Tannui, a high chief, once lost his tinder- 
box. Several persons who were so unfortunate as to find it 
and light their pipes from it, without knowing that it belonged 
to him, actuaily died from fright when they learned who the 
owner was (R, Taylor, Te lha a Maui : Mew Zealand and its 
Inhabitants^ London, 1870, p. 104). 

Thus the supernatural sanction becomes itself an 
agent to preserve the norm recognized by society, 
apart from any penalty directly inflicted by the 
organized action of the community. But, while 
this is so, and while the operation of the community 
is indirect, acting through the conscience of tlie 
guilty man, the punishment is none the less of 
social ormn. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
a norm thus guarded can be distin^ished from a 
law. But society is by no means always satisfied 
with this indirect penalty. The religious horror 
entailed by the trespass takes an active form, 
treats the offender with general contempt and 
ridicule, or with loathing, and drives him away, 
or even puts him to death—perhaps with all his 
famxly---and destroys all his possessions. 

A famUiar example la that of Aohan. who, for appropriating 
a small portion of the spoil of Jericho wmch had been banned by 
Jahweh, was with his sons and daughters stoned to death, while 
all his property was burned, together with the corpses (Jos 
When King Uzzioh trenched upon the prerogative of the priest- 
hood by presuming to bum incense in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the supernatural sanctiou Immediately took effect: he was 
smitten with leprosy. How, leprosy Involved exclusion from 
religious rites and segregation from society. Uzriah, there- 
fore, was cut off from the bouse of the Iiord, and from the 
exercise of his royal office: he was shut up In a separate 
dwelling for the rest of his life, and Jotham hk son was made 
regent 0 Ob SeWff-, Lv Oreste^ after putting his mother 

to death, was seized with madness and pursued by her Erinyes, 
He filed not merely from them, but from the vengeance of the 
Argives. When he came to Troezen, no one would admit him to 
bis house. He was kept in a state of mbu until he was purlft^ 
and cleansed from the gtdit of matricide (Fausanlas, IL SI). 

Ttoe events represeut the consequence tbftt 
flowed ia law and practice from offences primarily 
pnnisbaMe by the snpematnral powers. Such 
offmi0es were visited with the whole wmght of 
social indignatidm 


It is, in fact, impossible, if we have regard to 
the te.sfc of sanction only, to draw a strict line 
between the three categories into which Malinowski 
divides tlie social norms as known in Australia 
One form of samdion frerinontly implies, or results 
in, another. It is not oiily in comparatively higher 
forms of civiliz<ation that the first class of norms 
(roughly corresponding to what in Roman law was 
called fm) is enforced by a sanction beyond the 
supernatural penalty. The painful manifestations 
already mentioned of mourning for a death among 
the Arunta are a norm prescribed hy society, ana 
society does notleavo retribution for non-compliance 
entirely to the ghost; it inflicts on the offender 
the contempt and ridicule of iris fellows. Obviously 
a similar penalty must also follow tlie infraction 
of other norms of the same class, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by our authorities. "Indeed, so 
strongly do the aborigines feel on some of them 
(the marriage-rules, for instance) that no doubt 
can be entertained of punishment by violent meas- 
ures, independent of tlie supernatural sanction. 

Nor can these consequences be confined to cases 
where the religioxis horror is aroused by violation 
of the norm, as in the illustrations already given. 
To take a single example outside the Australian 
area— 

Among the Dakotas of N. America certain relatives are for- 
bulden to address one another by name. Offenders against 
this rule, both men and women, have been known to be 
punished by having their clothes cutoff their backs and thrown 
away (J. U. Frazer, ToUmism and Bxogamy, London, 19i0, 
iii. 112). 

Clearly the destruction of the clothing was only 
part of the retribution ; it must have involved also 
the contempt of the community. 

Punishment, when directly inflicted by society, 
is the expression of society^ reprobation ; and its 
severity roughly corresponds to the intensity of 
the feeling aroused by the offence. The mildest 
form in which public opinion thus declares itself 
against the offender is ridicule and contempt. 
These are a very real sanction-most of all in 
relatively primitive societies, where numbers are 
small and the individual members are brought 
into close contact, for escape is difficult, if not 
impossible. When aefdve measures are taken, it 
is because the feeling aroused by the trespass is 
more intense, amounting to indignation, ab- 
horrence, or fear. But, where active measures 
are appropriate, they are not always taken by 
the community as a whole; they may be left to 
the group more directly aggrieved. When a man 
is slain, an offence is committed against the com- 
munity at large ; but over and above this his kin 
is the sufferer by the loss of a member, and by the 
injury to its prestige, so that it devolves on the 
kindred to obwn reparation by slaying in turn 
the criminal or some member of hxs dan. The 
avengers are supported in such a case by public 
opinion. They are in effect the instruments of 
society ; and the knowledge that they are thus 
acting in accordance with the mo^ majonm and 
the tacit concurrence of the community strengthens 
their hands, and tends to be a powerful deterrent 
from wanton violation of the peace. When, how- 
ever, death is imputed to witchcraft, active con- 
currence of the community in retaliation is apt to 
occur. Witchcraft— -hostile is forbidden 

by all relatively primitive societies. It is a secret 
treason from which no one feels safe, a subtle 
danger threatening all alike. It therefore arouse 
an agony of apprehension, fury, and abhorrence, 
and everybody loins in the hue and cry after the 
suspected criminal. 

This l» tam« tvea amoag a people so peaceful and little 
disposed to violence as HieEskfeo®. Nor do they limit puMlo 
iniseriereacse to cases of wltdbemft; for, wfew a man has 
rendered Miiiself generally ohnoxious, eitoer hy wltoha’aft or 
in any other way, some one is deputed to pnt hhn to d««ktb 
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(D. Crftnt 2 , ITvsfi. of Greenland, I^ondon, 1707, i. 194 ; F. Boas, 
JlulL Amer. Mw. JSfaL IlisL xv. [New York, lDOl-07] 117, 407). 
The weak point here, ay a more recent writer on the Eskimos 
remarks, is that tiie death of the man, however intolerable he 
may have made himself, even to his kindred, may start a blood- 
feud between the kindred and those who have been the in- 
struments of society in punishiiij? him with death. The 
power of public opinion ia, however, so strong that ‘ the mere 
knowledge of having displeased the community would be 
severe punishment in itself,' and, tlierefore, likely to restrain 
an ilbdisposed person from carrying his evil or reckless pro- 
pensities lo an extremity (V. Stefansson, My Life with the 
JSshimo, London, 1918, p. 365). On the other hand, so far from 
implacable are the Eskimos that a serious fault — even one that 
may imperil the entire community by the violation of a quaai- 
religious tabu— -may often be redeemed, by public confession. 

But to fix attention on the sanction — and that 
a penal sanction — ns the test of law in a com- 
munity relatively primitive is to limit the defi- 
nition of law to that which concerns what wo call 
crimes. It is to ignore whole provinces of law. 
The religious side of life, so far as it is enforced 
by sanctions not involving the organized and 
regulated action of the community, is entirely 
omitted from consideration. No one who knows 
how profoundly what we in our contempt are apt 
to cm! ‘superstition’ dominates savage life can 
fail to appreciate the seriousness of the omission. 
So slowly and reluctantly, indeed, is religion 
separated from law that even to-day the ecclesi- 
astical law ia part of the law of the land in some 
highly civilized countries. In the oatlis daily 
exacted in our courts we have a perpetual witness 
to the large share formerly taken by religion in 
the administration of the law. Oaths are an 
appeal to the divinity to attest the truth of the 
evidence. They are a relic of the ordeals once 
held conclusively to determine on which side 
justice lay. Such ordeals are still in use in the 
lower culture. Courts of law are there often held, 
as they were in classic times, in the temples of 
the gods and under the presidency of priests and 
medicine-nien ; nor had such practices ceased in 
Burope until the Middle Ages came to a close, 

Eq^ually, no account is taken of the class of 
rights enforcible by civil procedure, which has 
attained so remarkable a development among the 
black races of Africa. Among those rights the 
rights to property, directly or indirectly, occupy 
an important place. Private property is but 
feebly represented in the social institutions of 
the Australian natives; and the complaints that 
come before the tribal elders savour much more of 
the criminal than of what we should call the civil 
jurisdiction. Hence it may not have been neces- 
sary for Malinowski to take into account this 
class of rights. When, however, we come to 
inquire whether his delinition can be applied to 
social conditions elsewhere, we cannot overlook 
them. 

No less serious is the omission of constitutional 
law. Low as they are in the scale of civilization, 
the Australian savages axe not quite ignorant of 
constitutional law. ^ The population is composed 
of a number of tribes, each of which occupies 
^olu^ively a tract of country. The boundaries 
of this tract are recognized by the adjacent tribes. 
The members of the tribe are bound together by 

common language and common institutions, 
differing more or less from those of their neighbours, 
and by a feeling of solidarity, if not a definite 
ailianc^ Each tribe is divided into local groups. 
There is no chief of a whole tribe ; but each local 
group, speaking generally, has its headman, whose 
aumority, in most cases, is real but vague, d^end- 
ing:, Jarg^y on his^ personal qualities. He is 
agisted by a council of the elders, which deals 
with the, fntmmal affiairs of the ^oup and its 
external ^ relatohsi and whose decision ia the 
supreme auHiority. The office of headman is 
sometimes hereditary, though even then it is 


frequently conditioned by ability. The local 
group is made ux> of families, each of them ruled 
by the husband and father, with large powers over 
his wife and children, and often his grandchildren. 
Local groups are independent of one another, hut 
frequently unite for the purposes of war and of 
religious rites and festivals. The tribe is, more- 
over, with rare exceptions, divided into exogamoua 
toteinic clans, descendible sometimes only through 
females, in other cases only through males. In 
the latter case the clan tends to be coincident with 
the local group, for the wife usually goes to reside 
at the husband’s camp. The Australian organi- 
zation is thus rudimentary; it is none the less 
real on that account. That of the Andaman 
islanders is in most respects even more rudi- 
mentary, except that they recognize the authority, 
though very limited, of a chief of the tribe over 
the various local groups. 

A type of constitution, very interesting because it clearly 
shows how the social and political relations of a people are 
dependent upon economic conditions, is that of the Yakuts, 
They inhabit the steppes of north-eastern Siberia. In former 
times they were almost entirely dependent on their herds of 
horses, which found pasturage on the steppe and supplied their 
owners with food and the material for clothing and shelter. 
The minimum drove on which a family of four persona could 
live consisted of ten head, that is to say, live mares, one 
stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling 
colts. This would hardly keep such a family from distress. A 
maximum, on the other hand, of from three hundred to five 
hundred head would allow a community of fifty persons to live 
in comparative ease. This community, whether large or small, 
would he composed of individuals who seem to have regarded 
one another as related, and may be referred to as the kindred, 
or eih. Between the members of the sib there was community 
of goods. Kindred seems formerly to have been traced ex- 
clusively in the female, but is now traced in the male, line. 
The number of persons comprised in the sib is thus dependent 
upon the number of a herd that can be pastured at any given 
station and the number of persons who can be found to manage 
and be maintained by it. Every sib belongs to some tribe, 
called ulus, and sub-tribe, or nasleg* The land of each tribe 
is apportioned, and from time to time re-apportioned, between 
the sub-tribes, and that of the sub-tribe is still more frequently 
re-apportioned between the etpet-tessa, or kindreds. Every 
kindred chooses a deputy for this purpose, and every nasleg 
an officer to supervise the deputies. But these officials do nob 
appear to have any other authority. The sit (and, so far as 
can be gathered, the nasleg) is governed by a mass-meeting or 
general assembly of the nb (or nasleg), at which the common 
affairs are settled by the oldest and most influential members, 
but subject to the general opinion. The &ih -was frequently 
subdivided, for the convenience of tending the herds, into 
smaller families. Of such a family the father was the head. 
It held together so long as his influence was paramount, or 
until the necessity to divude the herd arose. In the family the 
younger members were subjected to the elder, these to the 
head, and the women to the men. War, when it took place, 
generally arose, if the traditions are to be trusted, from the 
stealing of women or cattle. The feeling of solidarity between 
members of the sib was very strong. A blood-feud was the 
consequence of murder ; but meeting with ceremonies for 
reconciliation were an institution. It hardly needs to be said 
that tlie spread of civilization, and the consequent introduction 
of new means of livelihood, new luxuries, and new ideas of 
property, have greatly modified the ancient customs, which in 
the more southerly and fertile districts are now to a great 
extent broken up, and even on the open steppes of the north 
are in decay (W. <3-. Sumner, JAI xxxi. [1901] 65 ff.). 

On the whole, in a wide bnfc poor and thinly 
peopled land the life of the Yakuts^ occupied witn 
the care of their herds and the occasional diversions 
of hunting and fishing, was externally one of peace. 
That of the Maoris of New Zealand, in utterly 
different conditions, was one of continual warfare. 
Every winter a raid was planned on some neigh- 
bouring tribe, and every summer it was executed 
with cannibalism and other circumstances of bar- 
barity. For such a life a different organization 
was needed. 

The people dwelt iu strongly stockaded pm, or fortresses, 
and mUitarism developed a hereditary aristocracy. They were 
divided into tribes, occupying separate districts, at the head of 
each of wliich was a chief, who was by virtue of his descent 
enveloped in a sanctity called fajpw (whence our word ‘ tabu '), 
which varied in Intensity with his rank. Tlie tribe was sub- 
divided into gentes, each distiniguished by its own patronymic 
and governed by its own chief ; and the Io>‘.'esb unit was the 
family. The religion of the Maoris was prat*,tically the worship 
of ancestors. The prestige of the chiefs was largely that of their 
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ancestry. The tapu that encircled them was derived not merely 
from their own personal power, but from the divine forefatliers 
of whom they were both children and priests. A curious con- 
sequence of the value thus attached to heredity was that the 
eldest son of a chief was deemed hij^her in rank than his father. 

On the birth of a son the prestige of the father, or at least some 
portion of it, was automatically transferred to the child. lie 
was a step upwards in the ancestral ladder, with a longer array 
of forefathers. Within the family tlio paternal authority was 
nearly absolute. Slavery was common ; and the head of the 
family could pub his slaves to death with impunity. If he ven- 
tured, however, to go the length of taking the life of wives or 
children, he would in the former case be liable to a claim for 
compensation or to vengeance at the hands of the kindred of the 
murdered wife ; in the latter case he would be called to account 
b^T the tribe. The power of a chief also was noniiiially absolute 
within his gms or tribe, as the case might be. Both doiiuwtic 
and foreign affairs, however, were debated by the principal 
chiefs in open assembly, at which the warriors, women, and 
even children were allowed to speak. The chiefs were thus 
made amenable to public opinion, though the final decision 
apparently rested with them, * Public quarrels between chiefs 
are referred to the rangdtira nui, or liead of the tribe, and his 
flat is generally conclusive. Hia authority is much respected ; 
yet subordination is scarcely known, as, provided a chief is 
satisfied with his people, they may he insolent to any other 
party, independent of his authority ; the people supporting 
their chief, who in turn winks at their exactions and ill conduct.' 
Such a state of things, it is obvious, would give abundant pre- 
text for the wars to wliKsh the people were addicted. The head 
of the tribe was not necessarily the leader in war; the war- 
chief was elected (J. S. Polack, Manners a?id Customs of the 
2few Zealanders f London, lb40, i. fiOff., ii, 34 fi.; Taylor, 
op. at. p, 350 ff. ; E. Tregear, JAl xix. [1889] 112), 

The Bantu and Negro populations of Africa are 
also all more or less warlilce. Without going into 
details, which would be tedious as well as unneces- 
sary in view of the dhlerent types of society already 
presented, it may be said that among them a still 
higher organization has been developed, culminat- 
ing in kingdoms ruled by hereditary monarchs 
surrounded by hosts of ofHcials, maintaining an 
elaborate ceremonial, having a standing army, 
and whose subjects are graded into classes, each 
with its own occupation, rights, and duties; the 
whole ediliee resting, it may be, on the slavery of 
a conjiuered tribe. 

Constitutional law, in truth, is the very frame- 
work of society. It is the foundation-norm. With- 
out it there can be no regulated limitation of wills ; 
society falls into anarchy ; it ceases to exist. The 
possibility of this result is not within the contem- 
plation of any community. Consequently consti- 
tutional law rarely or never has any definite penal 
sanction attached to its observance, even in the 
highest civilization. But this does not entitle us ! 
to deny it the name of law. I 

Again, international law must be recognized 
wherever there is contiguity or intercourse be- 
tween two or more independent tribes or peoples. 
It certainly exists in Australia. Strict formality 

f iverns the relations between tribe and tribe. 

here is a way of accrediting messengers which 
renders their persons sacred ) there are rules con- 
cerning meetings for barter, for the celebration of 
religious and other rites, for mutual conference 
and the settling of intertribal differences, for 
intertribal hospitality, and even for the prosecu- 
tion of war. Such rules are also found on other 
lanes of culture, though some of them may be 
isregarded where a warlike and arrogant people 
comes into contact with a feebler one, or where 
passions are greatly excited. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is true to say that, while the conventions 
of international relations are very seldom provided 
with a formal sanction, they are habituallj ob- 
served, and their breach is liable to be seriously 
resented. 

For these reasons we cannot regard the of 
sanction as satisfactory ; we are driven back upon 
that of recogbitiOE. Where a role is generally 
recognized, it may be said to be imposed and en- 
force by so<iety, whether or not a definite external 
sanction be annexed to it. For public opinion and 
the individual conscimxoe will co-operato to ensure 


its observance. We may tlien define law as a seif 
of rides imjmsed and enforced hj a society ^ for the 
conduct if social and pdliiical retations. 

To a large extent morality and law cover the 
same ground. The law of every c.omraunity is an 
index to its morals; and especially is it so with 
relatively primitive pcoides. Among them the 
standard of the collettilve conscicmtc*. is external ; 
the idea of motive as affecting the value an act 
has not yet been fully evolved. To such peojdes, 
for instance, the unconscious violation of a tabu 
entails the same guilt as the most delii)erate ; it is 
e(iually heinous to slay a man by accident and with 
malice aforetliought. The distinction drawn hy 
our morality bet^veen the different classeH of homi- 
cide, and adopted by our law, matters nothing to 
them; bloodshed even in self-defence denuinds 
atonement. Until the individual consciencu has 
been cultivated by the reliexion of generations 
on the social nonns and their adaptation to the 
changing environment, and until the emotions 
have been disciplined and directed with some con- 
scious efibrt, if not to the general wellbeing, at all 
events to the maintenance of the existing customs 
and constitution of society, morality cannot emerge 
as distinct from law. The process commences early. 
It is indispensable to the growth of civilization, it 
is one of the most iinj)ortant dynamic forces con- 
tributory to that growth. But its operation is 
slow. 

On the other side, law is concerned with pro- 
cedure, Actively to enforce compliance with the 
rales governing a society, or to punish non-tiom- 
nliance, certain steps have to be taken, and certain 
forms observed ; otherwise the enforcement is law- 
less violence or individual caprice ; it has not the 
consent and the power of the collectivity behind 
it. These forms are frequently, in the early stages 
of culture, crude enough ; but they are forms re- 
cognized as the proper means of obtaining repara- 
tion for wrong. The sentence of death passed by a 
band of Eskimos on an obnoxious person, though 
passed in his absence and without his knowledge, 

IS the sentence of the community, given in a manner 
more or less formal. In Australia such a decision 
would be arrived at by consultations of the govern- 
ing elders. In either case it would carry the weight 
of the community. When the duty oi retaliation 
for the death or injury of a man is left to his 
kin, it is because this is the recomized means of 
restraining lawless aggression, Stigma and con- 
tempt w'ould follow their neglect of vengeance; 
but for others to interfere would be to commit a 
new offence, to arouse a new blood-feud ; it would 
be outride their duty ; it would not b© in pursu- 
ance of the law. The feuds resulting from this 
method of enforcing the norm against bloodshed 
within the community are, however, in time per- 
ceived to lead to new dangers. To obviate these 
more than one method is available. The rule of a 
life for a life is commuted for a pecuniary compen- 
sation, agreed on between the parties or assessed 
hy a recognized tribunal. With the advance of 
culture this is often, as among the ancient in- 
habitants of the British Isles, both Celtic and 
Teutonic, elaborated into a re^lar scale of pay- 
ments in accordance with the rank of the victim, 
and k applied to other injurie«h—to those against 
property as well m against the person. The be- 
ginnings of the practice of referring outrages for 
redress to a reoognized tribunal appear very low 
down in culture. 

Aawmif of swth-westem 710101111 *pera<ma lujouaed 

ot fst <3m to tofore thfi 

assemMw fciriifee of the <x>mplaiHW»t and 

of Vb& * a<jjd b& tried, oo min <!>f bdnjg: 

and killed' (J. Uawsm, Amlmltan Aborigines^ Melkoume, 
18&1, p. 76). ' In the Jnarrinyi&ri tribe offemlen* were bJ^ougrb; 
before the Tendti; (ooucbdl of old men) for trial. Eox Instance, 
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if a member of one clan had been in tinae of peace killed by one 
of another clan, the clanamen of the latter would send to the 
friends of the murderer, and invite them to bring* him for trial 
before the united Tendis. If, after trial, he were found guilty 
of committing the crime, he would be punished according to 
his guilt ' (Howitt, 341). It is a very wide-spread practice of the 
Negro and Bantu peoples, equally in cases of what we should 
call a civil dispute and of crime, to have recourse to a palaver 
•—which is, in effect, an action at law. The accused is summoned 
before a properly constituted court, a trial takes place, wit- 
nesses are examined, advocates are heard, and sentence is given. 
Only then can punitive measures be taken against the offender 
or the person liable on the claim. In certain cases, such as an 
accusation of witchcraft, the matter is decided by means of an 
ordeal, under which the accused may die. Such is the con- 
fidence felt in the palmer that the hlood-feud has receded more 
and more into the hackground. Indeed, in at least one tribe in 
the Congo basin, recent scientific explorers have been unable to 
discover a trace of it (E, Torday and T. A. Joyce, Le& Bushongo, 
Brussels, 1910, p, 76). 

With procedure morals have little directly to do. 
It is sufficient that its rules are part of the law, 
and as such must be observed. How far any modi- 
iication of those rules has in relatively primitive 
commxinities arisen out of moral considerations is 
a question to determine which the data do not at 
iwesent exist. 

The question must he answered : Whence does 
a law derive that recognition which determines its 
validity as a rule imposed and enforced by society ? 
Even m highly organized and civilized communi- 
ties the answer given by Austin is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, ^ For, though the written law 
expressed by a specific act of legislation is a rule 
definitely formulated and prescribed by the sove- 
reign power, we are still left without any account 
of the source of that large body of rules equally 
binding on the comnnxnity and known as the * un- 
written law,’ in England called the ‘ common law.’ 
In^ many modern States the law is wholly con- 
tained in a code supplemented and amended by 
.suhseqxient legislation. Where there is no code, 
legislation presupposes, and is ultimately founded 
on, the unwritten law. This unwritten law is 
found expressed in judicial decisions given upon 
the cases brought before the courts from time to 
time. This was a process well known in ancient 
Homan jurisprudence. Decisions merely profess 
to declare the pre-existing law, and apply it to the 
relations of the parties in litigation. They may, 
in effect, formulate and make binding a new rule. 
If so, this is done by adopting and applying some 
principle already held by the community to be 
morally binding.^ When the result is generally 
accept^, the decision becomes law ; and, though 
not formally an act of legislation, it has the same 
consequences. Otherwise it is overruled by a sub- 
sequent decision, or by the sovereign power. 

In a relatively primitive society there is not 
always an authon^ capable of formulating a 
legislative act. All laws are unwritten. They 
depend for their validity, like the decisions of 
English judges, on acceptance and recognition. 
To a large extent they come down from remote 
and unrecorded antiquity ; and on that plane of 
culture the forces of conservatism, influential as 
they are with us, wield immensely greater power. 
The custom of the fathers acqtnres a religious 
sanction beyond and apart from its appropriate- 
ness to the circumstances and condition of the 
people. The feeling was accurately if not com- 
pletely expressed by the Boeotian who told an 
mauisitive and supercilious foreigner that he knew 
omy one thing, namely, that it was right to main- 
tain the customs of one’s ancestors, and that it was 
not right to apologize for them to foreigners. The 
Am'w&r was incomplete because it did not give 
adequate expression to the awe, the religious fear, 
the deVQtlon--in short, the complex of emotions — 
that guard and preserve the institutions of savage 
society, 

m wftaws Snfom^d, not ouhr * not qui<&: 

to adopt r^foma :ot ttt new metiwds ; they are raoi?© 


or less the slaves of custom, and have a superstitious dread ot 
departing from ancestral habits'— and this in ‘ all the proceed- 
ings of life ’ (JAI xxix. [1899] 80). The inhabitants of the island 
of Seran^, one of the Moluccas, are reported to have an aversion 
to novelties, and to be very superstitious and much attached to 
their ancient usages. * Custom is for them the law, and not to 
follow it is in their eyes not merely an outrage on it, but also 
an insult to the forefathers from whom the old customs have 
descended' (J. 0. F. Biedel, De sluih- en hroesharige rassen 
tumhen Selebes en Papua^ The Hague, 1886, p. 97), The same 
tale is told almost everywhere. To such lengths did a Bechuana 
chief carry his objection to change that, when one of his tribes- 
men had obtained some maize and planted it, although he 
allowed him to reap and eat of it, he would not allow him to 
plant it a second time, because it was a plant ‘unknown to the 
fathers' (T, Arboussetand F. Dauraas, jSxploratory Thttr, Cape 
Town, 1846, p. 172). Innovations are indeed often punished os 
a crime. Among the Arunta ‘any infringement of custom, 
within certain limitations, is visited with sure and often severe 
punishment' (Spencer-Gillena, p. Ilf.); while among the Ban- 
gala on the Upper Congo adherence to custom is secured by the 
fear of being charged with witchcraft; in other words, that is 
the penalty imposed by society on him who departs from it 
(J. E. Weelts, JAZ xxxix. [1909] 108). 

The circumstances and condition of a people, 
however, are never quite steadfast; they are al- 
ways changing, although slowly and insensibly, 
with everything else in the world. Axjpropriate 
customs arise gradually and unmarked, and are 
adapted from time to time to these slow changes 
with the same gradual and imperceptible pro- 
gression. Hence to the members of such a society 
their customs frequently appear to be unchanged 
from the beginning, the xinaltering bequest of the 
wisdom of the primeval ancestors, or a necessary 
part of the scheme of things without which they 
cannot conceive of the existence of society. Yet 
it is evident that both the original customs them- 
selves and the changes that they undergo, however 
gradually and imperceptibly, must have been initi- 
ated by individuals. The collective opinion and 
the collective will are merely the concurrence of 
individual opinions and individual wills. Percep- 
tion of this individual action is indicated in the 
traditions of many peoples ; and, though the tra- 
dition of individual legislation may not in any 
specific case be trustworthy as history, it assuredly 
points to a consciousness of the fact of change and 
of change by individual initiation. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a Lycurgus might arise, and by force of his 
personality and genius impress Ms countrymen 
with his opinions and will to the extent of legis- 
lation. More usually a change, when recoraized 
as such, is the result of long and repeated discus- 
sions among the leaders of the tribe. Spencer and 
Gillen give sound reasons for thinking that this m 
a course from time to time adopted by the abori- 
gines of Central Australia (op. otA, p. 12). If they 
are right, the conclusion cannot be limited to the 
tribes described by them. Such a change would not 
be ventured upon unless the elders were satisfied 
that the tribe was ripe for it. When announced, 
it would have to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
the whole tribe, and its validity would ultimately 
rest on general acceptance. In the lapse of time 
the superseded law might sink out of memory ; the 
new law would then be regarded as of primeval 
authority. 

At a somewhat later sta^e in civilization the 
lawgiver invokes the authority of the gods for his 
legislation. The Mosaic Law is ascribed to Jah- 
weh; jg^ammurabi receives his famous code from 
Shamash; Minos is instructed by Zeus. In this 
way the general acceptance and permanence of 
the law would be secured by investing it with the 
sanctity of religion. The same intention is visible 
in the legislation of King Alfred the Great, who, 
in collecting and adapting the laws of his pre- 
decessors, paced at the head of the compilation 
the divinely inspired Decalogue and other Mosaic 
precepts. Acceptance is facilitated by the indis- 
tinction stilT characteristic of the institutions of 
such a society. We may analyze them under the 
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heads of law, religion, medicine, morals, and so 
forth ; we may distinguish between dhlerent kinds 
of law ; we may sever religion from inedicdne and 
medicine from magic ; the members of the com* 
nmnity itself do none of these things ; no such 
analysis is possible to them. All their insti- 
tutions ate for them bound together into one 
equality authoritative and homogeneous whole. 
Each 18 part of all the rest, and cannot be severed 
from them. They see nothing extravagant in 
publishing a code in the name of a god, nothing 
incongruous an combining in the same code ritual, 
moral, agricultural, and medical with what we 
understand by strictly juridical prescriptions, pro- 
hibitions of homicide, rape, theft, and fraud with 
meticulous directions as to food— -what must be 
avoided, what may be eaten, and how it must be 
prepared— the treatment of disease, the method of 
tillage, and the garb in mourniim. The same code 
in the same divine name and with equal authority 
may make regulations for the conduct of com- 
mercial transactions and of the most intimate 
conjugal relations, as well as for a complex and 
splendid ceremonial of divine worship. Ail these 
are part of the national institutions, equally carry- 
ing the sense of obligation, and all actively fostering 
the sense of solidarity; therefore no impropriety 
can be felt in ascribing them to the same source. 

The indistinction tlius found has always been 
one of the chief hindrances to missionary enter- 
prise. To break with one custom is to break with 
all ; to renounce the religious ideas of the ancestors 
is to renounce the entire scheme of culture with 
which they are bound up. The same indistinction 
has retarded scientific inquiry into the jurispru- 
dence of the lower culture. Observers have been 
apt to record practices, not law. Striking and 
superficial difierences betw^een savage culture and 
ours have riveted the attention, to the neglect of 
the principles underlying all social organization. 
Consequently the meaning of those differences has 
too frequently been missed, and their place in the 
development of civilization has been misundemtood. 

Thus in a scientifle periodical we are told by a writer who has 
lived and laboured among the tribe : *The Fang have no system 
of law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of crime/ Yet he 
immediately goes on to say : ‘Theft, munler, offences against 
the person are all settled according to native custom * ; and he 
describes the procedure for the purpose xxix, 78). 

A definite procedure for the purpose of settling 
claims that else will blossom into open warfare 
may not be literally a system of law ; it is at all 
events a long step in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
But the observation quoted shows that what the 
writer has in mind is a highly civilized judicial 
system, such as he has been familiar with in his 
native land. He must be aware that the Fang, 
like all other tribes, have a body of customs having | 
the force of law. They are the rules generally 
recognized and habitually observed, by means of 
whi^ Fang society is held together. The par- 
ticular procedure which he describes, if it discloses 
the want of a functionary armed with judicial 
authority, is not a picturesque but haphazard prac- 
tice without sanction or recognition ; it is a real 
juridical process. The author exhibits it by means 
of an example, thus : 

*A Fansf of the Esiaia dan steals firoods or a woman from a 
Fang of the dan. The Kge who has been wronved doest 
not go to the onender for settlement, he groess to anotber near 
town and shoots the first goat he sees in the atreet, or, if very 
angry, he may shoota woumn. The owner of the goat or woman 
demands the Nge his reason for doing so. 'ISie Kge repUes, 
‘♦An Fsisis” Mving the man’s name) “has wronged me ; I put 
the palaver (his ofienoe) on you,” The third parw then goess to 
the BsMb and says, “An Kge” (giving the mans namm “has 
shot my goat (or woman) beoauM you nave made feroubite with 
him ; he has put your palaver (trouble) on me. Yon mimt pay 
me I” The or%maI ofl!ender br now wponsible and liable to 
two parties.’ 

These steps are thus the funnal and regular pre- 
liminary to a palaver^ and are as well understood 


over a considerable area of the continent of Africa 
as the king’s writ or a police-court summons in 
Great Britain. So far from starting with an ex- 
plosion of random rage, they are ingeniously 
calculated to enlist the active interference of a 
third party, and to render the wrong-doer liable 
in a double penalty— to the person injured by him- 
self in respect of the original wrong, and to tho 
third party in resi)ect of the loss suliered by him 
at the hands of the latter. Tlie palaver is publicly 
‘talked’ by tho reproHentatives of tho xespeetivo 
parties before tlie repre.sentatives of their re- 
spective clans. Tiiough it does not appear that 
these have any direct power to impose a fine or 
order payment of the claims, such a discussion 
must in most cases tend to compose the <lifier- 
ences, for it infoiins the public fully on the merits 
of the dispute. And the aggressor knows that, if he 
fails to ‘cut’ the palaver, by paying a reasonable 
com]jensation to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
parties and their clans, he and )iis clan will have 
to run the certain risk of hostilities hy two clans 
with public opinion behind them. The process, 
tlierefore, ofiers powerful incentives to peace, 
doubtless actively assisted by the representatives 
of tlie elans involved. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the laws of 
the^ Fang, and of all other relatively primitive 
societies, extend (as has been pointexl out above) 
to many subjects tliat in tlie progress of civiliza- 
tion have dropped out of iegisiation. The use of 
the term ‘law^ in common parlance limits it to 
acts of the legislature and such other rules as are 
recognized by the courts of justice. It obscures 
for us the fact that many of the rules which we 
observe in daily life, though they are not amenable 
to the king’s courts, are laws which have their own 
sanction, and breach of which will subject ns to 
penalties tending to exclude us from the society 
of our fellows and make life burdensome in other 
ways. By virtue of the indistinction which we 
have already noted, savage mentality, though ad- 
mitting a difference in the penalties, heaps all these 
rales together as customs. As such they are sacred. 
All alike they rest on a traditional basis ; together 
they constitute the ethos of the society, ’which is 
not likely to be infringed. The variance of our 
point of view from that of the savage, the indiffer- 
ence or the comparative leniency with which we 
regard some acts or omi^ions that seem highly 
important to him, and the emphasis which we lay 
on other acts or omissions tiiat he treats as trivim 
are a measure of the distance of our civilimtion 
from his, and should not blind us to the fact that 
what we call the customs of a tribe are as much a 
body of laws m the O&de NapoUm* 

LirjBUTusia.— -The substance of the laws of peoples In ttie 
lower culture i» mostly to be gathered fmm the general ac- 
counts of travellers, mWonarles, and sdentifle explorers ; and 
its oollection and comparison is as laborious a process as any 
other branch of anthropologfosi inquiry. In some instances, 
however, European rulers have for purpose* of govemuient 
found it necessary to collect and in some measure codify the 
laws of their subject-pecples, notably on the conUneanb of 
Africa. Among such collections may be mentioned A C^m-' 

r fcdfwin. oif KaAr Lam and Cvstmm, compiled by direefion of 
Maclean, Cape Town, 1868 ; Meport and Pn^dingg teith 
Appmdim oj th» (hv^rnmmt Gommis^im m Natim Lam and 
(Moms, published by the Government of the Gape of Good 
Hope, (km Town, 1888 (a veiy valuable oottecfclon); Lsa Cote- 
twms indi^nu dk la (ms d’Jwire, by F. T. Cbxel and R. 
VElamur, Paris, 1902 (a oomprehenidve juridical work 
the laws of the various tribes s^mtdv); FmH Cusiomarif 
Lam, a bri^ Intfodmtim la tU Jhind^dm of ths Patim Lam 
and vmtmys of fA« <md Ahan Soetlons of th& GoU CoaM, 

with a Soimtion O&m ther&m dscM^ in the Law CmrtSt by 
John Measah Sarbah, London, 1897 (the author was a Kegro 
barrister prad>islcg In the Courts ; comparison of this with the 
last-mentioned work affords an admimhla example of the diffe^ 
mm totween the French and English methods and views of 
juristprudenee). A ooU^on of the laws of the HInkas ha the 
Egyptian ^udan was made by Hugh O’Sullivan praoHcal 
purposes, when tn ^rge of the Pinka divisions of the Upper 
KUe Province. It was published in JFAl xL (101-0) 17L 
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lections oE the laws of the Herero, a very intcrestin^c tribe in 
Cerman y.W, Africa, have bcun published by Eduard Dannert 
(Ztmi Rcchte tier Merert^ Berlin, IbbO). As might bo expected, 
these compilations, from their practical pur])oae, contain little 
beyond the native laws so far as they are administered by the 
Courts. Felix Meyer’s Wirtschaft utid liecht der Berero 
(Berlin, 1905) comprises somewhat more. A more general 
work, written in a scientific spirit, is Afrtkanische Jurispni- 
dniiz: Minologisah-jimatmhe JSatMae zur Kenntniss der 
einheimischen mchte AfrikaSy by A. H. Post, 2 vols., Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 18S7. Tlie best compendium of the whole subject, 
with abundant bibliographical references, is the same author’s 
GrundrUs der ethnolog. JurisprudeniSj do. 1894-96, to which 
niay ba added S. R. Steinmetx, RecM&mrhaltnism von einge- 
honnen Volhem in AJrika mid Ozeaiiim, Berlin, 1903. 

In various periodicals devoted to jurisprudence, articles on 
the subject are occasionally found. Buch articles are frequent 
in the ZVliW-> Stuttgart, 1887 to date. One of the editors, 
Josef Kohler, devotes special attention to it. 

Accessible works on the general subject are those of Henry 
J. Sumner Maine, esp. his Lectures on the Barly Mistory of 
ImtitutimSi London, 1875. But it must be borne In mind in 
reading them that a generation of further research has resulted 
in conclusions widely differing from his on several important 
points. E. HaETLAND. 


LAW (American).— lu. so vast a culture-area as 
the two Americas, with their wide range of stages 
of civilization, from the savage tribes of S. Cali- 
fornia or the Araazonians to tlie highly organized 
Aztecs and Peruvians, the concept and the scope 
of law necessarily present extreme divergencies ; 
and the difficulty of the task of preparing a Corpus 
juris Amerkant^tk work urgently neeaed by all 
students of comparative ethnological jurisprudence 
— is enhanced hy the scantiness oi the records 
which have been preserved of extinct or obsolescent 
American Indian stocks, as well as by our almost 
utter iraoranco of many living stocks, particularly 
in S. America, while scarcely, any of the earlier 
observers studied from a juristic point of view the 
trihea with whom they came in contact. 

Yet it would he wrong to conclude that the 
American Indian, even of the most undeveloped 
stock, is a lawless being. In a very real sense he 
may be essentially more law-abiding than those 
who are eominonly regarded as liigldy civilized ; 
for to him law is well-nigh synonymous with 
custom ($'.?;.) ; it is not something imposed from 
without, or supported by pleas of Hhe greatest 
good of the greatest number,’ or exercised by a 
class who may be regarded with antipathy by 
many members of the community, or a bondage 
ingeniously and sophistioally to be eluded or c&- 
eumventea by clever legal illegality, or a purely 
human convention to be flouted and broken by 
any lawless individual of sufficient strength to 
do so. 

I. North America.— The general basis of N. 
Anxerican Indian government was the family— on 
a totemistic foundation— which formed a part of 
the gens, and this, in turn, of the tribe. Matri- 
pchywaa the rule, and the women possessed much 
influenoe in the election of the chiefs, of whom 
there might be more than one, so that separate 
chiefs presided over military and civil affairs 
among Iroquois, Muskhogeans, Chippewa, Dakota, 
and Porno, and sometimes, as among the Caribs, 
there were chiefs only in time of war. The posi- 
tion source of the chieftainship varied among 
the different stocks, and the general problem here 
is connected with that of the origin of the kingship 
{see the series of artt. on KinO). Among many 
^bei^ such as the Iroqpob, Caddo, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, the Plains Indians 
^©rally, Maidu, Yurok, Mwok, Kutchin, Tlin- 
mt, and Kianiagmiut, the chieftainship was elective, 
depending on the Avomen or the ahamdn, often 
pmctioally restricted to certain families, but con- 
ditioned in great part by wealth, and still more 
hy personal ability. Elsewhere the office was 
hereditary, unless grave obstacles forbade, as 
among the Natchez, the Carolina tribes, Pawnee, 


Poino, Gallinomero, Gualala, Nutka, and, under 
certain conditions, the Dakota ; and among still 
other tribes both systems were in simultaneous 
use, as among the Abenaki, with whom the sachemf 
or supreme ruler of a number of tribe.s, held office 
by hereditary right, while the individual tribal 
heads, or sapamores, Avere elected. 

The poAver of the American Indian chief is re- 
strieted, sometimes by more or less elaborate tribal 
councils, as among the Comanche, sometimes — and 
more effectually— by public opinion. Only rarely, 
as among the Natchez and the Santee, did he have 
pOAver which might become tyrannical. Frequently 
lie is little more than primus inter parcs^ this being 
especially the case in the less organized forms of 
government, such as the Maidu, Karok, and Cali- 
fornians generally. Much, however, depended on 
a chiefs personal ability, notable instances of 
wielders ot Avide power being the "Wampanoag 
Massassoit and the PoAvhatan Wahunsonaeoek. 

The territorial scope of the chief’s power also 
varies widely. In a few regions in N. America — 
most notably the Iroquois (g'-'W*) — I’cal states and 
confederacies were established, hut elsewhere— 
as on the Avest coast and among the Apache, 
Comanche, Shoshoni, and Eskimos — each chief was 
head only of a village. The Iroquois had de- 
veloped tiie elements of international laAv, having 
a regular system of sending envoys, Avhose persons 
were sacred, to declare war or to make peace ; and 
tribes less advanced politically possess the rudi- 
ments of similar institutions. 

In very few instances the chieftainship is traced 
back to a divine origin, the most notable example 
being the Natchez chief, who was descended from 
the sun, although occasionally, as amon]| the 
Nutka, the chief is at the same time a * medicine- 
man,’ or, as among the Calusa, he was believed to 
possess supernatural power, and was deposed or 
killed rf he did not use this for the welfare of his 
people. 

Among the Iroquois an insolvent debtor was 
tied to a tree and flogged, but among the Oregon 
tribes he became a slave. Death usually cancelled 
debt, as among the Eskimos. As regards con- 
tracts, the same general rules held as among 
ourselves, although the TIingit and, with some 
reservations, the Eskimos expressly provided that 
either party might withdraw from a contract upon 
which he nad agreed. For the American Indian 
laws regarding property see art- Propeety. 

American Indiaa criminal law is concerned 
mainly with murder and theft. The penalties for 
murder have been considered in art. Blood-feud 
(Primitive). The normal punishment for witch- 
craft was death, which was also the penalty for 
incest among some of the Carolina tribes, for 
robbing a grave, as among the Chinook, for 
cowardice, as among the Kansa, and for desertion 
by an adopted prisoner of war, as among the Mis- 
souri tribes, this being regarded as treason to his 
new tribe. As regards theft, the thief was gene- 
rally bound to make simple restitution j but the 
Huron required double restitution; and among 
some of the N. Carolina tribes, as also among the 
TIingit, the thief, if unable ^ make the restitu- 
tion required, became a quasi-»slave. Among the 
Comanmie, murder, adulteiy, theft, and failure to 
cure the sick Avere punished hjy death. As a rule, 
however, even the gravest crimes mi^ht be com- 
muted by fines (of. art. Blood-feud [rrimitive]). 

Legal procedure naturally varied according to 
the stage of civilization attained hy each tiibe. 
In the most primitive strata the pnnishment for 
non-capital offences was public contempt ; in case 
of capital crime the persons injured— or their kin 
—themselves acted as executioners. Anything 
approximating a formal court was, however, ex- 
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tremely lare; tbe tribal councils normally took 
cognizance only of peace, war, and other matters 
aflecting the tribe as a whole. Nevertheless, 
totem and tribal courts were found among the 
Huron, -vvliicli acted especially on charges of murder, 
treason, and witchcraft. Any error in the form of 
procedure before these courts quashed the whole 
case. Certain Missouri tribes had courts of arbi- 
tration, whose decisions it was an obligation of 
honour to fulfil, wliile elsewhere considerable influ- 
ence is exercised by the tribal councils, as among 
the Hopi and Iroquois. 

2 . Mexico and Central America.— The Aztec 
sovereign was regarded as the earthly representa- 
tive of the gods, whence implicit obedience w'as 
due him, and his power %vas absolute. Like the 
Peruvian Inca, he was assisted hy many olUcials, 
and there seems to have been a special department 
of justice, while in each large city there was a 
viceroy {cihuacohuatl) controlling both the general 
administration and justice, and constituting the 
final court of appeal in criminal cases. The rules 
as to the succession of the Mexican kingship 
differed in various times and places. In Tezcuco, 
Tlacopan, Michoacan, and xlascala, as well as 
among the Miztec and Zapotec, the eldest son was 
normally the heir to the throne ; hut in Mexico 
it was usually the eldest brother or the eldest 
brother’s eldest son who succeeded, though there 
seems to have been no rigid rule of succession, 
ability and character being more potent in the eyes 
of the electors than mere kinship to a deceased 
ruler. Over the Zapotec city of Vopaa a heredi- 
tary priest-king ruled. 

In the smaller cities there were judges who de- 
cided minor cases, referring others to the higher 
courts, to those consisting of three judges, 
who sat under the control of each cihtwccohuath 
Both Mexico and Tezcuco seem to have been 
divided into six circuits, each represented at the 
capital by two judges, who formed tbe lower court 
for important cases, the court of last resort con- 
sisting of twelve or thirteen judges appointed by 
the sovereign, apparently for fife, and required to 
assemble, under the presidency of the king or his 
representative, for ten or twelve days every four 
months (80 days). Any bribery, negligence, or 
partiality exposed them to reproof, and, if re- 
peated, to degradation or even death; and the 
entire court system was worked in minute detail. 
Besides the regular courts, there were special courts 
for markets and for military affairs. 

The Mexicjan laws, which recognized circum- 
stantial evidence, seem to have been codified, and 
were administered strictly, though some leniency 
was shown to first offenders. The stern imparfci- ! 
ality with which the Judges acted was most ad- 
mirable, and high rank or kin^ip to the king was 
of no avail to the criminal ; indeed, NetzaliuSipilli 
put his own wife to death for immorality, and 
Nefezahualcoyotl had hie only legitimate son exe- 
cuted for hign treason. 

The beat known portions of Mexican law are 
those relating to criminal procedure. Here the 
evidence of witnesses was requMfce, although the 
oath of the defendant was accepted as evidence, 
Formal complaint was not always essential to begin 
prosecution, common reputation, as in eases of 
adultery, sometimes forming suffident ground for 
legal proceedings. All grave crimes were punisbed 
by death, the mode of death varying according to 
circumstances, rank, etc. The death penalty was 
prescribed for murder (even of a slave), kidnappmg, 
adultery, incest, rape, unnatural vice, pandering, 
witchcraft, altering landmarks, appropriation^ of 
another’s property or of the royal insignia, selling 
land already sold, selling stolen goods, falsifying 
weights, slander, drunkenness or other excesses of 


priests and royal retainers, military inRiibordina- 
tion, flight from the enemy, permitting an enemy 
to escape, selling or releasing a prisoner of war, 
treason (involving slavery or baniRliinent for kins- 
men to the^ fourth <iegi‘ee, and in Tlaxeala the 
death of kindred to the seventh degree), false 
acjcusation before the king, false guar<lian«hip, 
striking or insulting a parent, squandering patri- 
mony, challenge to a duel, perjury, harbouring 
an enemy of tho State, and, according to some 
authorities, abortion and wearing the g/irmonts 
of the opposite sex. A thief must not only make 
restitution, but also pay a line to the treasury; 
under aggravating circumstanceH (m in the markiit- 
place) or for repetition of the o hence, he suffered 
death, but in Cuzco he was blinded. Slavery was 
often a punishment for crime-— e.//., for theft (ap- 
parently when the thief was unable to make the 
reparation demanded) and stealing another’s cliild, 
as well as for delicts arising from negligence, if 
the delinquent was unable to make compensation 
otherwise, failure to lodge information of high 
treason, unauthorized sale of property, obtaining 
goods on false credit, embezzlement, failure to pay 
taxes, etc. ; mutilation also occurred, as when the 
lips of a calumniator were pierced or partly cut 
off; and degrading punishments were infficted in 
Anahuac for pandering. I)runkenne.ss w^as an 
especial object of legislation, the drunkard’s head 
being shaved, his house torn down, and all public 
office denied him; in some instances he even 
suffered the death penalty. Imprisonment aa a 
punishment was rare, the usual use of the prison 
being restricted to those condemned to death or 
sacrxJioe. The jpar^tceps criminu in abortion was 
as severely punished as the principal, but received 
a milder penalty in cases of theft, rardon might, 
however, be granted by the monarch, and certain 
festivals carried amnesty with them, while for- 
giveness by the injured party or his kinsman might 
mitigate a penalty. 

All possible provision was made for the poor 
from the State treasnry ; and the laws of Tezcuco 
sought to protect the forests as well as agriculture, 
besides forbidding undue luxury— e.p,, gold and 
silver vessels for the wealthy nobles. There was 
also among the Aztec a law of contracts which 
must be made under oath ; and gambling debts 
were valid so far as they came within the law of 
contracts. Another form of contract was farming 
on shares. Interest on loans was unknown, but 
commissions on sale and deposits in pledge were 
common. 

The Mayan sovereignty was hereditary in the 
male line* and the power of the king was absolute, 
though he was oonsfeantly advised oy his nobles ; 
among the Quiche the King seems to have been 
succeeded by Im brother, the heir-presumptive 
being the king’s eldest son. Among the Lacan- 
dones and Nicaraguans riie chieftainship was 
elective, and among the latter the chief was 
practically subject to the council ; in Darien and 
among the Mosquito, on tbe other hand, heredi- 
tary chiefs ruled; while in Chichen (in Ynwtan) 
a priest-king held power, in which connexion it 
should be noted that all tlie semi-mythical founders 
of Maya civilization, such as Votan, Zamnd, and 
Kukulcan, were both priests and kings. 

Tbe ^stem of courts was elaborate, and it is 
noteworthy that both her© and among the Aztec 
advocates (though probably not with a special l^el 
training) were appointed to aid both rhe judges 
and the parties to the case. Inspectors seem to 
have traversed tbe country to see that justice was 
properly administered, but there appears to have 
been no power of appeal after a decision had once 
been rendered. In cases of ^ave crime, torture is 
said to have been employed at VeraFaz to elioit 
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testimony* The Maya punishments were death, 
enslavement, and fine ; imprisonment, except for 
detention, was rare, thonjojli indicted at Caban for 
non-payment of taxes. Tiie death penalty usually 
involved confiscation of property and enslavement 
of the criminal’s family ; it was inflicted for murder 
(although in Yucatan and Nicaragua, in a case of 
extreme provocation or other extenuating circum- 
stances only a fine was inflicted, while, if a man 
killed another’s slave, he was required to pay 
damages), incorrigible thieving, stealing large 
amounts (San Salvador — all theft in Darien) or 
from a temple, adultery (Darien, Yucatan, Itza, 
and Guatemala), rape (Guatemala), incest and 
seduction (Yucatan), sodomy (Nicaragua), treason, 
desertion, interference with payment of tribute 
to the king, kidnapping, killing the ^uetxal bird 
(Guatemala), disrespect for religion, lying in time 
of war (I^ipile), sorcery, sexual relations with a 
foreigner (Carib), false testimony (Darien), and 
fornication between slaves (Vera Paz). Sometimes 
the choice between death and fine lay with the 
inmred party, as for fornication and for poaching. 

jEnslavement was the penalty for murder by a 
minor {Y ucatan), theft (it the thief was unable to 
make restitution and also pay a fine to the royal 
treasury) or attempted robbery, continued un- 
chastity by a woman, unsuccessful rape, and 
obtaining goods on false credit (Guatemala), re- 
peated adultery (Yera Paz), cohabitation with 
another’s female slave (Pipile). ^?raall thefts and 
improper advances to a woman were punished by 
banishment in San Salvador, as was bigamy in 
Nicaragua, but thieving was penalized by muti- 
lation in Darien; a degrading punishment was 
flogging for falsehood (Pipile), theft by a noble 
(Yucatan), and adultery (Honduras and Nicaragua). 
All but tlie most heinous offences could, however, 
be commuted by fines. Strict fulfilment of con- 
tracts was required, and they were made valid by 
the parties drinking in the presence of witnesses. 

3, South America.— The general level of civili- 
zation is far lower in S. America than in the 
northern continent; indeed, the conditions are, 
broadly speaking, very little superior to those of 
the Californian tribes* The usual centre of govern- 
ment in S. America is the village, each village 
having its own chief. Succession to the chieftain- 
ship seems generally to be by inheritance, as among 
the Bororo, Uaupe, western Tupx, Araucanians, 
and the tribes along the Xingu ; but sometimes, 
as among the Carxbs, Ohiqmto, Guahibo, Cren, 
Ooroado, and Paraguayans, each chief is elected, 
though among some tribes, as the Tupinambaza, 
only from a special family. Only rarely does he 
claim divine power, as when a chief near Coro 
asserted that he was creator and lord of earth. 
Unlike N. America, which is matriarchal, both 
matriarchy and patriarchy are found in S. America ; 
hence succession is sometimes matriarchal, as in 
British Guiana and among the ‘Warrau, and some- 
timp patriarchal, as among the Uaupe, Arau- 
canians, and the tribes along the upper Xingu, 
although among the latter, in default of a son, a 
sister’s son becomes chief. 

In time of peace the functions of the S. American 
chief are mainly conditioned by his personal ability, 
though in any event he is a counsellor rather than 
a ruler. He controls, in great measure, agricultural 
operations, organizes the expeditions for hunting 
fishing, detemimes on places of settlement, 
and, at least sometimes, settles disputes that may 
Among the Karaya he protects orphans 
and illegitimate children, and among the Macusi 
he convenes the village assemblies. One other 
function of importance he enjoys which is stiik- 
ingly alien to his N. Amerioan fellow — ^his control 
of barter With neighbouring tribes and his duties 


as rexiresentative of hi.s own village and as host to 
guests from other villages, Barter is much more 
important in S. than in N. America, and com- 
mercial relations between dillerent stocks lead to 
a greater development of the rudiments of inter- 
national law than is the case in the northern 
continent. So far is this carried that, among the 
Xaraya, skill in conducting mercantile transactions 
is a more important qualification for chieftainship 
than ability in war, and even adopted prisoners of 
war may become chiefs if their business capacity 
is sufficient. In time of war the powers of the 
chief are greatly increased, as among the Caribs, 
Araueaiiians, Molucho, and Puelcho. If a chief is 
absent, he may be represented by a vice-chief, c.g. 
his sister; and if he dies, a fensman, e,g, his 
widow’s brother, may act until another chief 
assumes formal office. Among the Pampas tribes, 
on the contrary, the chief is authoritative only in 
time of peace. 

Village councils deliberate on aftairs of general 
importance; and sometimes, as among the Arau- 
canians, sale of any part of the settlement is 
dependent on their approval, or, as among the 
Macusi, contesting parties submit to their de- 
cision, while among the Pampas tribes matters of 
religion come within their purview, 

A further point of difference between S. and N. 
American government is the greater power of the 
‘medicine-man* (pu/e) in the former, particularly 
in matters that fringe upon the sphere of religion, 
fi.g. in making war to revenge a murdered tribes- 
man. However great the influence of the ‘ medicine- 
man ’ in N. America, he does not limit or circum- 
scribe the power of the chief as he does in S. 
America. 

The execution of Justice usually depends upon 
the wronged individual or his friends or kin, 
although the functions of the Macusi council, just 
mentioned, form an exception to this general rule. 
Where a crime affects the whole community, as in 
cases of witchcraft, all seek to punish the ofience. 
Death, often at the instance of the is the 
penalty for sorcery and treason, as among the 
Araucanians, or for a woman who is unlawfully 
present at dances or in the men’s house, as among 
the Chambira and some of the tribes along the 
upper Xingu, as well as among the Amazoniana. 
Minor punishments are flogging or blinding, as for 
theft among the Brazilians. Among the Arau- 
canians, torture may he used to extort a confession 
of guilt. 

Occasionally legal responsibility is highly de- 
veloped, as among the Goajiro, where one who 
lends an animal is responsible for any damage 
which it may do, and he who sells intoxicants for 
any mishap that may result. The Brazilians are 
acquainted with a system of deposits in pledge, 

4. Peru and the Chibchas. — ^Tlie culture of Peru 
stands quite isolated in B. America, where a high 
degree of civilization has been secured by no other 
people except the Chibchas (q.v.). The Peruvian 

f overnment was essentially a socialistic despotism, 
fike the N. American Natchez, the Peruvians be- 
lieved that their Inca was descended from the sun, 
whence he united mthin himself all civil and 
religious power, and was regarded as perfect. He 
was aided by a host of officials, themselves under 
strict inspectors, and everything was regulated to 
the minutest detail ; in the giving of tribute, for 
instance, the natives of Paste, being deemed stupid 
and dirty, were required to contribute at least 
some quota in the form of a levy of vermin. 
Poverty and idleness were as impossible as avarice ; 
but, on the other hand, the socialism of the Inca’s 
State stifled all initiative and all personal en- 
deavour, placing everything on one dead, though 
relatively lofty, level. Land, for instance, was 
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apportioned by the State to the individual in pro« 
portion to the size of his family, and the allotment 
was changed annually according to the change of 
his circumstances — a usage which also appears 
elsewhere, as among the Brazilians and Huron. 
Labour was reg.uired of all — even children of five 
had their appointed tasks—and this labour was as 
meticulously regulated as were clothing, food, the 
care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and orphans 
and widows. The succession to the Incaslup, as 
well as to the principal ofiices of State, was in 
general — ^though there were exceptions, and the 
authorities are not altogether in agreement — by 
inheritance in the male line. 

Obedience to law was a marked characteristic 
of the Peruvians, particularly as law was of divine 
origin, and violation of it was believed to bring 
the wrath of the gods upon the land. The judges, 
who were supervised hy inspectors and obliged to 

g ive an account of their administration, were bound 
y definite laws, and from their decisions there 
was no appeal, although the more important cases 
were tried before the higher officials, c.gr. provincial 
governors. The severity of punishment was miti- 
gated by alleviating circumstances, such as a first 
ofience, provoked murder, or theft because of ne- 
cessity j parents shared in punishment for ofiences 
committed by their children, and sometimes the 
superior was made a co-defendant with his inferior. 
On the other hand, men of rank were punished 
more severely than the ordinary citizen,* e.y., if 
one of the Inca^s retinue committed the smallest 
theft, he sufiered death. 

The death penalty was freely inflicted, as for 
abortion, immorality, adultery, murder, ordinary 
theft, sorcery (the sorcerer’s entire family being 
extirpated), fornication by a vestal of the sun (her 
lover and her whole kindred sufiering with her), 
blasphemy of the sun, cursing the Inca, bridge- 
burning, etc.} lesser offences were punished with 
imprisonment ; idlers were flogged ; and even lying 
and slovenly housekeeping were visited with legal 
penalties. 

The Chibcha ruler possessed despotic power. 
Succession passed first to the sister’s son, or, in 
default of him, to the deceased ruler’s brother. 
The laws were severe, and are remarkable for the 
number of fines which they levied, hereby enriching 
the royal treasury. Death was the penalty for 
murder, rape (if tlie culprit was married, his wife 
might be exposed to double the outrage which he 
had committed), incest, sodomy, and cowardice in 
war (in the latter event the coward might instead 
be forced to wear women’s clothing). The thief 
was blinded ; and other forms of mutilation are 
also mentioned as penalties. The nobles usually 
sufiered degrading punisliment^, such as shearing 
off of the hair or flogging by their wives. 

Litbratcbk,— A oomplettt survey of American law could be 
^ined only by study of all the material thus far accessible on 
the peoples dwelling in the Americas. The chief summaries'— 
by no means exhaustive — are the followinff: C. F. P. von 
Martins, Von dem RechUtmUmdt unttr den IXreinmdmmn 
Bmsiliens^ Munich, 18S2 ; J. Kobler, RteM d6f Stutt- 

gart, 1S92, ‘Ueber das Recht der Goajiroindlaner/ vii 
tl8$7} 381-384, * Die Rechte der yrvblher Kordamerikas/ ib, xii. 
[1805] 854-418 ; M. Schmidt, * uber das Eecht der troplachen 
Naturvdiker Sddamerikas/ tb. xiii (18991 280-818 ; T. Wait*, 
Anthropoi. der Natwnblk^t iv, [Deipzig, 18641 404-417 (for 
Peru) } H. H. Bancroft, NU, San Fraocto, 1882-88, lb 138 flf., 
433-472 (for Mexico), 680-660 (for Oentml America). Much 
material, with references, is scattered tluoughout A. H. Post, 
Orundriw der ethnolog. Juri^rudenZt 01deubuj;g- and Deipsig:, 

1894 - 06 . Louis fl[. Gray. 

LAW {BabyIonian).--Ba.bylonian law naturally 
was based upon anoint custom. The origin of 
such custom, however, is often hidden from us in 
the mists of antiquity. We may legitimately 
argue back from historio conditions to the pre- 
historic implications, but the methods uBuMly 
VOU VII.— $2 


adopted are guesses in the dark. The invention 
of writing and the use of clay as the writing 
material have combined to preserve documentary 
evidence of the nature of the old consuetudinary 
law of Babylonia to a very romarkabio degree. 
The disputes which arose among the ancient 
Babylonians were settled by a court consisting of 
judges and a group of assessors, the elders of the 
city. In the times of a settled monarchy the 
nidges were recognized, if not appointed, by the 
king', and ultimate appeal was made to him. 
Their decisions, if not revoked on appeal, carried 
the weight of his authority as viceregent of the 
god — just as in earlier times human judges had 
declared the decision of the divine judge of men. 
Ultimately, therefore, judicial decision and royal 
enactment were a divine law ; Babylonian law ran 
in the name of God. 

The population of Babylonia was in all but the 
very earliest times a mixture of races. Kacial 
customs must in early times have been diverse and 
conflicting. The earliest people whose monuments 
have reached us are known as Sumerians (see art. 
Babylonians and Assyrians). They were early 
in contact -with, and influenced by, Semitic folk. 
When invasion and conquest by successive waves 
of immigration had blended these races, they 
were subjected to further inroads by the Ilittitea, 
Kassites, Assyrians, Arammans, Chaldjeans, Per- 
sians, and even Greeks. For the most part, how- 
ever, the life of the people liad assumed a very 
stable form, and neither law nor custom suffered 
much change. This conservatism was largely due 
to the high degree of justice and the exact suita- 
bility to local conditions which the law had reached 
by the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon, whose 
sixth monarch, the celebrated conqueror and law- 

f lver, Hammurabi, promulgated a code of laws 
nown by his name as the Code of giammurabi.^ 
Certain customs which had ^own up under the 
oppressive rulers in Sumerian times were abrogated 
in favour of easier and fairer regulations by a 
series of enactments which are sometimes called 
the Code of Urukagina, after the monarch who 
claimed thereby to have relieved his people of the 
exactions of the royal tax-gatherers ana priests. 
The rulers themselves and a host of their otticials 
had ground down the people by fees and fines for 
legal matters such as divorce, marriage, or burial. 
To a considerable extent this was a legal reform j 
but, 6.y., while Urukagina abolish^ the fee 
demanded for divorce in former times, he has left 
us no statement of the conditions on which divorce 
was to be obtained in future. His reformation 
did away with abuses and restored the laws of 
God, but his record of it aflbrds little information 
as to what those laws had been. 

I As it is probable that the Sumerians, over 
I whom Urukagina ruled in the South of Babylonia, 
r^ained after Ms reforms their own native customs, 
umnfluenced by the Semitic peoples soon (about 
20 years later) to rise to empire in the North 
under Sargon of Akkad, we must deplore the f^t 
rirnt we cannot treat the Code of Urukamna with 
adequate fullness as an authority for Sumerian 
law. When Sargon conquered the South, we may 
assume that great changes took place there, but 
we have evidence that the Sumerian law was 
adopted, in a great measure unchanged, by the 
Semitic invaders. Their very law-terms were 
taken over. Even -when the bulk of the legal 
document was written In Semitic, Bumerian words 
and phrases were adopted unchanged, and 800 years 
later appear even in the Code of Hamrourahi The 
use of Sumerian as a language for legal documents 
in Southern cities such as Nippur survived the 
Ist dynasty of Babylon. 

I we isM ummUy quotf * fciic Cods,* 
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Wo must therefore bear in mind that Babylonian 
law lias its roots in Sumerian soil ; and, while 
Semitic customs were retained where race preju- 
dices or religious needs demanded, the laws which 
regulated the settled civilization of the community 
were due to economic necessity rather than to 
racial characteristics. They had been elaborated 
by Sumerians, but Semites assimilated them as 
too valuable to alter or discard. The Code of 
]g[ainmurabi embodies the judgments of a long 
series of judges acquainted with' an already formu- 
lated system of law which had considered most of 
the points involved in their decisions, Perhaps 
the need for any further enactments arose from 
the conflict between ancient law as found in the 
land and a recent custom due to the modifications 
introduced by the new race. For the dynasty to 
which Hammurabi belonged rose to power as the 
result of a fresh immigration of a Semitic folk 
called ‘ Amorites.’ The Semitic speech already in 
use in Babylonia was known as Akkadian, but 
that of the new-comers showed marked diflerences 
from it and affinities with the Western dialects. 
We may assume that customs marked by similar 
affinities came in with it. 

Hence we cannot claim even racial purity for 
Babylonian law. It is the product of the interplay 
of many peoples. It would be a task outside our 
limits to attempt to unravel the threads wdiich are 
easily discernible in its texture — even if the 
materials for judging of their composition were 
available. 

Curiously enough, the Semitic scribes who 
adopted the Sumerian methods of writing compiled 
extensive lists of words and phrases, such as would 
occur in legal documents, and attached Semitic 
renderings. These Hats have naturally proved of 
great assistance in reading the Sumerian portions 
of the many thousands of legal documents, such as 
conveyances, deeds of sale, leases, bonds, marriage 
settlements, receipts, and other memoranda, which 
have come down to us. They were obviously 
drawn up to assist young lawyers, who were to 
become notaries. By a happy accident one scribe 
has preserved what looks like an extract from a 
code and has been called the * Sumerian Family 
Laws* (see BEE iv. 257, v. 447). 

The great Code of gammurabi was often copied 
even at the time when promulgated, and copies 
were made for the library of Ashurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (668-626 B.C.), which reproduce il3 
decrees with marvellous fidelity 1200 years later. 
Copies, made in Babylonia, oi even later times, 
exist. They were divided into books, or chapters, 
and read and commented upon almost to the end 
of Babylonian power. But copies of other later 
laws also exist, which show marked changes. 
The legal documents of the Chaldman period of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors also show 
changes. We may, for want of a more precise 
term, call this Neo-Babylonian law. 

With the details of a citizen's rights and obli- 
gations we are not well acquainted. Much is 
assumed in the Code as well known which we 
would gladly be told explicitly. The Code recog- 
nizes the a* free- oorn person of high birth 

and standing, the tnushlduu^ free, but of lower 
rank, and the wrdu^ slave. These three great 
ol^s were separately treated. A slave could be 
22 • pledged, and had no wage for his services. 
If injured by a third person, his injury was 
awssed and the offender fined, but the fin© went 
to his master. The master seems to have had the 
power to punish him, hut not to kill him, though 
he might brand him. ^ The master clothed and fed 
him, he had a right to three days’ cessation 
gom labour ^ pi^nth, at any rate in some cases. 
He might acquire prop^ty and even tnarrv n free 


woman. He could buy his freedom and sometimes 
was freed by adoption. The slave girl often bore 
children to her master, but acquired rights 
thereby, so that she could not be sold outright, 
and even when insolent to her mistress could only 
he reduced to slave rank again, and was ftree in 
any case on her master's death. The slave went 
freely about the city and district, but was strictly 
guarded against flight. Any one who captured a 
runaway slave and restored him to his master was 
entitled to a fixed reward. To harbour a slave or 
connive at his flight ivas severely punished. To 
obliterate the slave-brand was treated as theft. 

Some slaves, possibly captives in war, were 
owned subject to a fixed period of State service, 
extending to four or five yearly terms, either for 
war or for public works. 

The status of a musliMnu was that of a plebeian. 
It may well have embraced the whole population, 
not of noble birth, who yet were free. The legal 
documents rarely refer to such members of the 
community excejit to name the quarter of the city 
where they dwelt. Injury done to them was 
punished more severely than injury done to a 
slave, but less severely than injury to an amilu. 
Bub the mushkSnu had less to pay for his crimes 
than a noble would, just as his oflering was less in 
the temple. In all other respects he was free, and 
in many laws he is included among the arn^lu, 
being named solely when treated as distinct. 

The amShi was properly a man of family, bis 
genealogy being enrolled, his birth, marriage, and 
death being subjects of registration, and he was 
by strict interpretation an aristocrat— a title borne 
by the king himself. His status covered not only 
the rich proprietors, but also the military, priestly, 
and professional classes. Gilds of artifi cers existed, 
and had special quarters in which they usually 
dwelt. They were inter-connected by family 
relations, but admitted as apprentices both slaves 
and freemen. Nevertheless, they ranked as 
amSlu, 

The king was in theory a Benevolent despot, 
and the prosperity of his land depended to an 
extraordinary degree on his powers of hard work 
and organization. He took cognizance of all sorts 
of affairs throughout his kingdom — oppression, 
distress, neglect of officials, building, sheep- 
ahearings, and movements of supplies, as well as 
military measures. Above all, he was the source 
of justice and the fount of honour. He had long 
ceased to be owner of all land, though conquest 
made him owner of much territory, especially the 
land of those killed in battle. He had his own 
estates as a private person as well as entailed 
endowments, as also had the great officers of State. 
But he had to buy like a private individual if he 
wished for more, or at any rate compensate at 
market price those whom he displaced. In most 
cities there was a palace which was usually 
occupied by his viceroy, or by a local magnate. 
Thus the rahidm, or city mayor, had his palace. 
It was a hereditary office subject to royal 
approval. 

tinder the 1st dynasty a great many military or 
feudal retainers were settled in the land. To each 
was assigned a definite holding of field, house, 
and garden, together with some stock, for which 
he owed service. The service was *the king's 
errand,’ whether for war, garrison duty, postal 
duty, or command of troops or of gangs of work 
men on the corvie. The holding was inalienable, 
but refusal to go on the king’s errand forfeited 
it and life together. It was carefully protected 
from oppression or the eneroachmente of higher 
officials, and was reserved for its holder if he 
returned from foreign service within three years. 
If he had a son able to manace it in his fathfiria 
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absence, it was entrusted to him ; if not, the duty 
was delegated to a locum tenons, one-third being 
reserved to the holder’s family. Neglect on his 
own part to manage it forfeited the holding. If 
such a feudal tenant was taken captive abroad, he 
was ransomed at his own expense, but, in default 
of means to ransom himself, his city was bound to 
ransom him, and, if that failed, the State did so. 

Such feudal tenants were captains, or at least 
sergeants, in the army and taskmasters on the 
corvee. All able-bodied men were liable to serve 
on both accounts, with the exception of temple 
servants, shepherds, stewards on estates, palace 
servants, and those whose seiwiee was essential at 
home. In the course of time military service was 
commuted for payment, or a group of families was 
called upon to provide and maintain a soldier, 
while the State found him arms. Ah early as the 
8th cent. B.C. a definite area of land was yeejuired 
to furnish a bowman and his attendant pikeman, 
and was known as a ‘ bow ’ of land. These w^ere 
grouped in tps and hundreds. Later, a liorseman 
with his equipment was due from certain estates. 

Closely allied with this military tenure was that 
of a shukha, w’hose office is not entirely clear. He 
was a ‘ catclier,’ but whether of fish or men is not 
certain. If the former, iisheries were State pro- 
lierty ; if the latter, he was a sort of policeman, 
Buhject to his service, whatever it was, he held 
lands on the same terms from the king. Other 
lands were held on condition of paying rent or 
tribute. The latter was due from liolders of con- 
quered lands. The king often rewarded his faith- 
ful subjects by grants of lands, and might further 
exempt such estates from State obligations. 

Biparian owners had liabilities to furnish work 
to ke^ open or repair the canals, bridges, quays, 
etc. These public works were carried out at the 
expense of a king, a temple, or some public bene- 
factor, but the feneficiaries were responsible for 
their upkeep. 

The State claimed also fixed rates of all crops, 
stock, etc. Every city had its own octroi, custonis, 
ferry dues, and highway and water rates, levied 
on all but its own citizens. Each city claimed 
some special rights; thus a burgher of Nippur 
could not be pressed for the army ; Asshur was 
exempt from the corvie\ and every citizen of 
Babylon had the right to trial even if caught at 
burglary. We happen to know of these facts 
accmentally, but probably most cities preserved 
laws distinct from the Code. 

The king’s messengers in peace, and a general 
or levy-master in time of war, could commandeer 
horses, fodder, cattle, grain, vehicles, etc., giving a 
receipt to the victim which ensured their return or 
compensation. Apparently the temple treasuries, 
which received a share of the spoil taken in war, 
were called upon to furnish means for war, the 
king borrowing of them and sometimes returning 
the loan. Later we find the palace acting as 
treasury and arsenal also. 

The temple was a most important factor in Baby- 
lonian city life. The go<l, in theory, owned all 
the land, and every holder paid a tnoute or rent 
to the city-^d. The holders were, of course, 
members of tne clan or association of people w^ho 
had settled the city and built the temple. These 
and their descendants also had the right to furnish 
itB piiests, who inherited shares of the right to 
minister in the temple ; and profit by if^ reyenu^ 
became a valuable species of property, freely ^Id 
or let^d, but entaEw to certain lines of succe^om 
The tribute; to the temple from those who held its 
lands was early commuted to a tithe of all pro- 
duce of the lands. But many holders had in- 
herited the ri^t to share this revenue. Private 
ownership of fimd hstvo arisen from the fact 


that a man inherited land on which he paid tithe 
ultimately to himself. Conquest and commercial 
arrangements gradually dissolved old obligations, 
and estates were freed by charter j but, while much 
land hecaiue private property, much was always 
entailed, or subject to redemption by next of kin. 
The temple also always retained much in its own 
posHession, and acted as a large land-owner. It 
owned great herds of cattle and Hocks of sheep 
and goats ; it made up raw stulf, especially into 
garments ; and it lent freely tu those in necessity 
and on security, both with and without interest. 
Naturally the temple grew rich and employed large 
numbers of servants. The convents or cloisters 
of vowed women made the same progress, till the 
temples and allied institutions became much like 
the monasteries in mediawal towns. 

Doubtless the concentration of power in the 
hands of the monarch and consequent centrali- 
zation, coupled with mce.ssant intercourse, gradu- 
ally tended to break down local and city custom 
and make for uniformity. But there were other 
important factors. 

A principle which had established itself through 
ages of commercial activity %vas that of contract. 
If parties could agree, they made a contract. Their 
deed of agreement was drawn up by a notary 
public, confirmed by an oath taken in the temple, 
and duly sealed by the parties in the presence of 
witnesses, who often affixed their own seals also. 
These witnesses were usually neighbours or col- 
laterally interested parties. The maimer in which 
such a contract was executed excluded as a rule 
any illegality or impiety. A clause was often 
appended, by which the parties bound themselves, 
in case of breach of contract, to abide by the 
decision of the king. The Code constituted such 
a decision in all the cases with which it dealt. 

In case of » breach of oontraefc, the injured party brought a 
suit before a oourfc oonaiafcing of one or more judges, together 
with the eldere of the city as assessors. A most important 
feature of procedure was the production of the contract and the 
witnesses to it. The contract was usually executed in duplicate, 
each party taking a copy, while the notary often held a further 
draft or third copy. To secure the deed from being tampered 
with, it was usually enclosed In a cover or envelope, also of clay. 
The env^ope was inscribed with a copy of the document and 
fully sealed While it would have been easy to falsify either 
deed or envelope, both being often of unbumt but sun-dried 
clay, it was Impossible to reproduce both with their seals. The 
envelope might be tampered with, but the Interior could not be. 
The judges m delivering judgment declared that they had seen 
and inspected the contract, and only rarely set it aside, and 
then omy on grounds of mistake in fact. In some oases, suit 
was made to certify a fresh copy where the original had been 
lost, in which case the origInM was declared invalid, and 
ordered to be destroyed if found. After the contract was ful- 
filled, as when a loan was repaid, both copies were destroyed; 
and if, for any cause, one was not produdbie, an mrder Was 
issued and recorded that whenever found it was to be desferoyed. 

The Code recognixes this practically uaiversal 
habit of contract and the mac of writing to embo^ 
agreementa. It eveai insists on St, as when ft 
declares that without marriage bonds a woman is 
no wile, or that no money or goods can be brought 
into account for which written receipt had not been 
given and was now produced. It was seldom that 
a contract was repudiated on the ground that it 
bad been oridnally ill^L 

On the other hand, the Code lays down that a 
man who is in debt shidl not hand over Ms land 
and crops to his creditor unconditionally, even if 
the creditor is willing to speculate on the future 
yield, but must himself husband the crop and pay 
off his debt from the produce. This was intended 
to check the ruinous habit of borrowing on security 
of future crops, by which 1h© debtor might pay 
dear for temporary accommodation or a lender lose 
his money throng a failure in crop. 

Consequently, it must not be assumed that the 
Code merely embodied oontemporaxy custom or old- 
established precedents. It constituted a standard 
appeal. It did not prevent contracts (many of 
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which have come down to us), which were volun- 
tarily entered upon* from being sustained by the 
court and carried out. It did set up a standard 
which subsequent practice gradually accepted. 
Even its criminal clauses were not at once en- 
forced. In many cases they really define a maxi- 
mum penalty or minimum wage, but the judges 
used their discretion as to its exaction. 

The Code recognized the power of the oath, 
especially in cases where guilt turned on intention. 
A man who struck a fatal blow could purge him- 
self of murderous intent by oath. In a deeply 
religious community fear of divine wrath con- 
stituted a strong security against the violation of 
an oath. The witnesses as well as the parties 
were put on oath. In many cases it was left to 
this ‘ fear of God’ or * conscience’ to secure justice 
between men ; but the written specification of the 
form which justice should take was a great step 
in advance. 

In early times an oath ' by the king ’ alone is 
quite frequent. In all cases the oath by the local 
god is usual. When Babylon became the metro: 
polls, Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, was usually 
associated with the localgod and the king in oaths. 
The form of the oath is usually ‘he, or they, singly 
or both together, swore by (lit. took the name or) 
such and such god or king.’ Rarely is the purport 
of the oath given. It was ‘ not to repudiate the 
contract,’ whether by default or by raising a plea 
on its terms. What form the divine vengeance on 
the faithless would take is not clear, but it is ‘ the 
god’s evD.’ When kings called down the curses 
of the gods on the malefactor who should contra- 
vene their orders, or deface their monuments, they 
were extraordinarily explicit and exhaustive as to 
the evil consequences to follow ; but this was to 
deter from wrong any who should purpose its 
commission. The oath was a personal acceptance 
of obligation, not a fulmination against unknown 
wrong-doers. The agent who was robbed was put 
on oath as to his loss. The buyer of a slave abroad 
had to take oath as to his price. 

Crimes and their punishments are dealt with in 
a separate article by T. G. Pinches (vol. iv. pp. 
257-260), to which reference should be made. 
Very little evidence of crime beyond breach of 
contract can be expected from the deeds or bonds, 
but a number of legal decisions, laid down in special 
cases, have been preserved. For the most part, 
these do not state the nature of the suit, only the 
result and verdict of the court. The plaintiff seems 
always to have brought Ms complaint, ‘ captured ’ 
his defendant, and found judges, and each then con- 
ducted his own case. Written pleas and answers 
were put in, but advocates are not mentioned. 
We find orders given to defendants to appear 
and answer the charge. As the decisions are 
drawn, the plaintiff usually wins. But this is 
deceptive, for both parties were regarded as 
plaintiffs ; each party brought the other into court. 
The decision as stated thus makes the winner 
appear to have been plaintiff. The parties could 
demand the venue to be changed so that the case 
should be tried in their own city. In any case we 
hear of many local courts. The unsuccessful suitor 
was often degraded to slave status, but, except that 
he had lied or borne false witness, no ground for 
punishment is stated, and he paid damages 

also. 

In the Code no punishment is assigned to murder. 
^Ve may assume that this was left to the avenger 
of blood, bufe^ can only argue from silence. We 
are also left in doubt as to the agency for the 
execution of judgment. As, however, a man was 
to be scourged ‘ m the assembly,’ we may assume 
a general responsibility on the part of the local 
assembly for execuribn. In two oases the Code 


specifies that the punishment shall be executed on 
the scene of the crime ; a thief at a fire shall be 
thrown into it, and a burglar is to be gibbeted 
opposite the breach that he made in the house 
which he broke into. 

The power of the king to over-ride the decision of 
the local court is implied by the Letters of gammu- 
rabi summoning certain cases, inchiding the judges 
and witnesses, as well as the parties, to his judg- 
ment-seat. But the Code mentions the royal pardon 
only in the one case of an adulterer when the injured 
husband has already condoned the offence by par- 
doning his wife. 

Corporate responsibility is seen in the fine in- 
flicted on a burgh or parish for murder or robbery 
within its confines, and as compensation to the 
sufferer or his family. This was imposed in cases 
where the malefactor was not produced. 

Private property in land was the rule, hut subject 
to the State dues and obligations. There were 
usually a number of consents and pre-emptions to 
be considered on a proposal to transfer ownership. 
Not all obligations went with the land; a sale 
might transfer the estate to another official’s 
sphere and so be a detriment to the previous over- 
lord. Hence a State official, the city, the county, 
or parish, so to speak, the levy-masfcer or recruiting 
sergeant, all might have claims. Sometimes gover- 
nors of a district enforced its transfer to a different 
land-group, ox alienated land from a temple, or 
included it in their own subdivision. This was 
usually regarded as a wrong, and the king was 
appealed to for reversal of the transfer. A new 
owner was usually hound to take up the State 
obligation. Royal charters in granting an estate 
as reward for signal services to the State often gave 
exemption in perpetuity from State obligations. 

A very interesting form of property was the 
right to income for the receipts at a certain door 
of the temple, or to exercise certain functions in 
the temple itself. The right was entailed, and so 
often came into possession of a woman or other 
person who could hold but not exercise it, or merely 
Jdd not see fit to do so. The right was then pledged, 
or sold, to others, but reverted to legal heirs on the 
death of the beneficiary. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposal of 
property : sale, barter, gift, aedication, lease, loan, 
pledge, deposit, and testamentary disposition, all 
of which were primarily matters of contract. Sale 
was the delivery of the purchase in exchange for 
the price agreed upon. In the case of real estate, 
delivery was symbolized by handing over a staff, 
or the key of a house, or later the deed of con- 
veyance. Estates were often exchanged, the 
difference in value, if any, being paid in money. 
Money payments might be made in silver, or its 
equivalent in com or other natural produce. 
Credit was given for the remainder of a price not 
paid in full, but was treated as a loan from the 
seller to the purchaser, who gave a bond for it. 
The Code allows no claim unsubstantiated by a 
duly executed deed. The buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller’s title. He might demand 
guarantees against State obligations or gainst a 
creditor who had lentmoney on the estate. The Code 
insists that he should himself discharge the State 
liabilities. Certain feudal holdings could not be 
sold or exchanged, and, if a purchaser claimed to 
have acquired such, he had to return the estate, 
and in addition forfeit the consideration wMch he 
had given for it. The next of kin might exercise 
his right of redemption, if it came under the head 
of Ut abiSu^ lit. ‘his father’s house,’ f.c. if the 
seller had inherited the property. If a m an bought 
or received on pledge or deposit from a slave or a 
minor without written power of attorney to dispose 
of the property, it was by the Code fraudulent 
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possession ; he was accounted a thief, and was 
obliged not only to restore and forfeit the con- 
sideration given, but also to lose his life. Attempts 
to upset a sale were rarely successful, but their 
occurrence shows that a buyer needed to exercise 
caution. 

In the case of goods, exchange of receipts was the rule. The 
buyer of a slave usually exacted a guarantee that he would not 
develop disease, especially the dreaded bennu^ disease not 
yet clearly identified, but having a long period of inculi''.t.ion, 
possibly of 100 days. The seller also stipulated for a fixed 

S eriod of rest or abstinence from labour for his slave, three 
ays a month in some cases. He might guarantee against the 
slave being recalcitrant, against desertion, obligation to State 
service, and other depreciations In value. These all came under 
the head of sartu, lit. * blame' or ‘fine,* and w’era matters of 
contract, and the buyer probably could not repudiate his pur- 
chase on their account unless guarded by contract. But the 
Code expressly annuls his purchase for him If the slave develops 
bennu within a month, and awards him return of the price paid. 
On the other hand, it makes the seller responsible for any claim 
made on the slave after sale. If slaves were bought abroad and, 
when delivered to the buyer in Babylonia, turned out to be the 
lost or fugitive property of a Babylonian, they were, if native 
Babylonians, to be set free. If they were foreigners, they were 
to be given over to their former owners for the same price as 
paid for them abroad, as to which the buyer's oath was to be 
accepted. Properly a native Babylonian could not be enslaved 
except as a punishment for crime. But slaves bom in the 
house might he sold abroad, or freemen captured by the enemy 
might be enslaved by the enemy and bought in the foreign 
market to sell in Babylonia. They had to be set free and their 
sale was illegal. 

In the case of all goods, the seller might have fraudulently 
appropriated them, and the buyer be at the mercy of the real 
owner, who might recognize and claim them. The claimant had, 
of course, to establish his previous ownership of his lost goods 
or be adjudged a virould-be thief. If he did establish his right, 
the buyer would be adjudged a thief unless he could prove a j 
bona fim purchase. He had to produce the seller and the ; 
witnesses to the sale. If these were not on the spot, he was : 
allowed six months to produce them. If he could not prove 
urchase, he lost his life. If the fraudulent seller was produced, 
e suflfered death, and the wronged purchaser could recover 
from his estate, if any. If the seller had died, the purchaser 
could recover five-fold. So hir the Oode itself. Tme seller, 
however, usually guarded against all claim to repudiate pur- 
chase by a clause in the sale contract that the buyer was satisfied 
and took his oath not to enter any claim i^ainet him. In return 
he guaranteed the buyer against defect in title. 

In the great majority of cases an owner culti- 
vated his own land, but the principle of hire was 
well understood and clearly worked out. 

Lease of fields, gardens, or houses was made for 
a term of years, usually one or two, rarely longer. 
The date of entrance upon possession was often 
stated, and sometimes the date of expiiy of lease. 
*rhe rent was usually stated, and a portion, often a 
half or a third, paid at once in advance. The rent 
taken was often a share of the produce, a half or a | 
third. In practice it is often specified as so much 
per acre. The case of share-rent raised difficulties 
which this avoided. If the landlord, e.y., was to 
receive half and was paid in advance, a storm 
might ruin the tenant’s share, but the Code rule<l 
that he must stand the loss. If the storm came 
before payment was made, both shared «q[ually 
in the loss. 

In many cases, along with a field in full yield 
another area was leased to reclaim. This appears 
usually to have been part of the pasture laud, or 
open field, which lay outside the ring of irrigated 
land or water meadows surrounding the city. 
Perhaps it was a recognissed right that land so 
reclaimed to full cultivation became the private 
property of whoever reclaimed it. Some such con- 
vention must have obviated the gradual restriction 
of grazing land. Sometimes it appears that the 
land had simply gone out of cultivation. In all 
these cases the area to be recdmmed w^ allotted 
free of rent, on condition that at expiry of the 
term it should, usually in the third year, pay an 
average rent Meanwhile the already cultivated 
land went with it at average rent, so ensuring the 
maintenance of both landlord and tenant, the 
latter making what he could out of the reclaimed 
land. 

In a slightly different case, a plot of land might 


be let to make into a garden, orchard, or palm 
plantation, the tenant paying no rent for a period 
fixed according to the nature of the crop and the 
time it needed to become productive. The Code 
set an average term of four years, and in the fifth 
year tenant and owner divided the crop. After 
that it was the owner’s. If he let it, he let it as a 
garden. If the gardener left any part uiiplanted, 
it went into his share. The division was one of 
area, not of produce. The owner took first choice, 
Ano tiler system has been called mitayer. It was 
specially common with temple lands. Here the 
landlord found seed, oxen to plough and to harvest, 
agricultural implements, and in some cases even 
labour. The tenant was a sort of bailiff or steward. 
The Code lays down regulations of a more stringent 
character than those usual in the few contracts 
concerned with this system. Tor theft of the seed, 
of fodder supplied for the oxen, or rations for the 
labourers, riie tenant had his fingers cut off. For 
stealing the imi>Iements or overworking the oxen 
he was fined, a still heavier penalty being levied 
for sub-letting the oxen or for entire neglect to 
cultivate. As he was likely to be poor, it was laid 
down that, if unable to pay his tines, he should be 
torn limb from limb by tlie oxen on the field. 

The Code allows sub-letting as long as the land- 
lord suffers no damage. But the contract, what- 
ever its terms, must be kejit. From accident or 
circumstances over which he had no control tlfe 
cultivator might get no crop. A flood might 
carry away tlie produce, or a drought impoverish 
the crop or utterly destroy it. The Code rules that 
in such oases the tenant may car^ over and pay 
the year following. The phrase is peculiar ; * to 
wet nis tablet ’ may refer to an obvious custom of 
damping the sun-dned clay of the contract and so 
altering its terms. One thinks at once of the 
Unjust Steward in Lk 16. His lord’s debtors 
* moistened their tablets ’ and altered not the date, 
but the amount, of their debts. If a gardener 
failed to make a garden, he had a double debt to 
pay. He had kept the owner out of five years* 
produce of the land and disappointed his hope of 
a garden. He had therefore to pay five years* 
average corn-land yield and make the garden after 
all. The tenant of land was bound to cultivate it, 
not only because it might become foul and so not 
readily let to a new tenant, hut because the rent 
%vas usualiy a share. If the tenant were neglectful, 
he could not get off with the stipulated share of 
the actual produce ; but the Code fixed the rent at 
half an average crop for the locality. He had, 
further, to complete all the operations on the land 
as he would have done after a good crop if himself 
continuing the tenancy. He had to plough it 
break it up with hoes and picks, gather out and 
bum the weeds, and geumully leave it in good 
order. The fields do not appear to have been 
manured, and the rich alluvial soil might not have 
needed it j but gardens, orchards, and palm-groves 
w'ere dunged with oxen manure. 

Houses were usually let by contract, which stated 
the size and situation of the house. The term of 
lease was also stated— usually one year-— and the 
amount of yearly rent. A clause often occurs to the 
efiect that the house is in good repair. The doors, 
door-frames, and some other woodwork were remov- 
able, and the tenant might bring in his own* If let 
with the house, they were inventoried. The tenant 
covenanted for all repairs, the nature of which 
might be ^ecified* In the rainy climate, hous^ 
of sunburnt brick required constant and immediate 
attention. The accessaries of the house are often 
mentioned, such m a court, a bam, a shop, a cellar, 
a well, but we have little exact information m to 
the usual accommodation in old Babylonian hous©*. 
^ They rarely exceeded one storey in height. 
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The Code enacted that, if the landlord wished to 
recover possession before the end of the lease, a 
fair proportion of the rent should be remitted. 
The tenant had full possession and could pledge 
the house. 

A common plan was to lease a piece of land to a 
man to build upon. After a somewhat longer 
lease than usual the house came into possession of 
the landlord. The Code lixed the cost of building 
a house per area. 

Bounciary or common walls were often the cause 
of dispute, usually as to which neighbour should 
repair, or as to the right to fix beams. The con- 
dition that one might build it if the other might 
fix beams in it, e.o., was matter of contract. Most 
of the sections relating to houses have disappeared 
from our copies of the Code, 

Labourers were often specifically hired, the most 
common cases being to get in the harvest, for 
building, and to transport goods by road or canal. 
The wage was a matter of contract, but the Code 
fixed minimum rates. Cattle for ploughing, cart- 
ing, and working the irrigation machines, etc., 
and the associated agricultural machines, chariots 
for journeys, and snips for voyages as well as 
for freight, were often hired. 

The pastoral pursuits were highly developed. 
The kings and many rich land-owners, and, above 
all, the temples, owned large flocks and herds. As 
a rule, these were committed to shepherds, who 
gave a receipt for the animals entrusted to their 
care, and were bound to return the flock or herd 
undiminished and with proper increase after breed- 
ing, or to answer for them, A shepherd had to 
make good all loss due to his neglect. He was 
freciuently a foreigner, belonging to one or other 
of tne nomad races who roamed tne deserts or open 
pasture. 

Questions of currency arose. The standard by 
which the precious metals were weighed varied 
from city to city, and there is often a clause 
specifying the standard in which money should be 
repaid. The Code enacted that this could nob be 
enforced. Payment in kind was to be accepted, 
and a creditor was bound to accept even goods at 
fair value. 

Pebt was secured on the person of the debtor, 
and in default of means must be worked off. But 
the father of a family could name a substitute — 
wife, child, or slave — ^to work ofi’ his debt. To 
mitigate the hardships of this custom, the Code 
protected the hostage for debt from ill treatment, 
and fixed the term of servitude at three years as a 
maximum, whatever the debt. If the hostage died 
a natural death, the creditor had no further claim ; 
but, if he contributed by cruelty, he had to restore 
son for son or pay for the slave. He could sell the 
slave hostag'e, but not if it was a slave-girl who 
had borne children to her master. She had to be 
redeemed by her owner, replaced by a different 
pledge. 

Pledges were often taken as security for debt, 
but could not be sold without consent of the real 
owner. Preg^uently, when profitable, as a slave or 
cattle might be, their value was taken by the 
creditor in lieu of interest. Pledges were often 
left with the debtor and served merely as secdrity. 
Personal guarantee on the part of friends that “fee 
debtor would pay at the proper time was often 
given, and the debtor sometimes had to pay for 
this assistance. 

Trade was thriving, and Babylonian merchants 
carried on a considerable overland commerce to 
distant lands. The foreign produclB in their 
markets were numerous and brought from afar, 
Palestine, Qappadocia, Elam, and the lands beyond 
these oountades were conspicuous sources* Many 
who stayed at home topfe shares in enterprises 


conducted by travellers. Merchants received 
money or goods to be traded away. The Code 
regularized this practice, enacting that the parties 
should exchange receipts, and that demands should 
be based on documentary evidence. The agent 
had to deposit an inventory and receipt for what 
was entrusted him, and no claim could be sub- 
stantiated except by such receipt. Profits were 
ood ; the agent must pay 100 per cent, whatever 
is own gains. He was not responsible if he was 
robbed on his travels, but had to be put on oath as 
to the extent of his loss, i^rofits were usually 
divided equally by contract on the termination of 
the business. 

These trade journeys afforded the opportunity 
for transport. A considerable amount of forward- 
ing was done. Debts -were paid abroad by travel- 
ling merchants and purchases executed at a distance. 
The Code enacts that a merchant shall give a 
receipt for the consignment, take all responsibility, 
and exact a receipt on delivery. If he should 
default in any respect, he was penalized five-fold. 
Deposit was a common transaction, especially the 
warehousing of ^rain. The Code fixed a statutable 
rate of one-sixtieth for warehousing. The ware- 
houseman took all risks, and paid double for all 
shortage, but only if he had given a proper receipt. 
If the goods were stolen from him, he had to 
recover as best he could j but he had no relief 
against the depositor. 

The network of canals supported a vast amount 
of water traffic. Ships, whose tonnage was esti- 
mated by the amount of corn that they could 
carry, were incessantly plying for hire between the 
great cities. The contract specified the goods and 
their destinations, and named the charges. These 
were for carriage solely, but, when a whole ship was 
employed, the rations for the crew were charged 
specifically. The Code fixes the price for building, 
navigating, etc., and insists on a year’s guarantee 
with a new boat. The captain was responsible for 
ship and freight, and bore all risks. If he sank a 
ship, he was fined half its value, even if he re- 
floated it. In the case of collision the boat under 
way was responsible for damage to a boat at 
anchor. 

The Code regulated traffic in liquor, fixing a fair 

g rice for beer, and severely punishing a tavem- 
;eeper for allowing disorderly conduct or treason- 
able assembly. The hostess was to hale offenders 
to the court— which seems to imply efficient and 
accessible police officers, or perhaps the command 
of able-bodied slaves. 

Payment through a banker, or by written draft 
against account, was usual. Bonds to pay were 
treated as negotiable. A man could usually 
borrow without interest from the temple treasury 
of his city, for a fixed term, but paid interest if his 
debt were left overdue. It is not quite clear, how- 
ever,^ whether this privilege did not imply some 
relationship to the temple, possibly only full 
citizenship. Merchants, and temples in other 
cases, charged interest at varying rates, usually 
high, commonly 20 to 30 per cent, but for short 
terms. Long loans were rare, if known at all. A 
feature which seems to us somewhat irrelevant is 
that the money or corn appearing in a loan or other 
transaction is often specified as to origin and 
purpose ; so much silver, part of the rent of a 
house, is lent to lure reapers ; so much com produce 
of a peculiar field is lent to buy oil, or to pay a tax. 
The exact purpose of such specification is not clear, 
and, so long as the loan was punctually repaid, 
there seems no reason to restrict its use* No 
penalty is named for using the accommodation for 
a difierent purpose from that for which it was 
taken. Possibly there Im-ks in this specification 
an analogy to our * for value received/ or it was 
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an acknowledgment of the moral claim of the 
borrower on the lender for accommodation. 

Litbraturk.— For laws relating? to marriage, inheritance, etc., 
see ‘ Semitic ' sections of artt. Marruob, ADOPriosf, Adultbry, 
Family (Assyro-Babylonian), and Iniibritasce (Babylonian), 
The peculiar situation of vestals and vowed women comes under 
Hierodouloi (Semitic), Holinbbs (Semitic). For details cf. C. 
H. W, Johns, artt. ‘Babylonian I«,w ’ in ili. 116, ‘ The 
Code of Hammurabi' in HDB, v. 584, as well as BabyUmian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904. 
The most important addition to the bibliography there given is 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Bammurab%*8 Gesetz, Leipzig, 
1909, which gives full transcription, complete vocabulary, 
juristic excursus, and about 1400 transcribed and translated 
legal documents of the Hammurabi period, to be followed by a 
large selection from the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian jperiods. 
This body of material affords an almost coniplete text-book for 
the study of Babylonian law. (J. W, JoilNS. 


LAW (Biblical, Old Testament). — Ancient 
peoples, almost without excejition, regarded their 
laws as of divine origin. At the top of the front 
side of the stele containing the famous code of 
Hammurabi, the sun-god Snamash is pictured in 
a bas-relief seated on his throne and presenting 
to the king the laws which follow. In ancient 
Egypt, law was attributed to the gods (J. H. 
Breasted, HisL of Egypt, London, 1906, p. 242), 
Ex 34^'®® (J) represents Jahweh as dictating the 
primitive decalogue to Moses, who acts as His 
amanuensis, and the later tradition of Ex 24^® 
states that Jahweh Himself ‘ wrote down the Ten 
Words’ (cf. Ex 3P®). Dt 6^ implies that all the 
commands contained in that law-book were given 
directly to Moses by Jahweh. The late priestly 
tradition (c. 400 B.o.) of Ex 25^ and 35^ states that 
all the laws found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers were a direct revelation from God through 
Moses. Demosthenes asserted that ^ every law is a 
discovery and gift of God ^ {Aristogeit. A, 16, ed. F. 
Blass, Leipzig, 1888). Even Cicero declared ; 'Lex 
nikil aliud nisi recta et a numine deorum tracta 
ratio’ {Phih xi. 12). The belief that underlying 
all man-made laws was a perfect law, emanating 
from divine mind, was the foundation of Eoman 
law. It is reaffirmed by W. Blackstone, who says ; 

‘ This law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by God Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in aU countnes, and at all times : 
no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this ; and 
such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this origin ' (pom- 
mentaries, ed. London, 1867, 1. 27). 


Thus it is that each age has expressed the convic- 
tion that law is not a mere human convention, but 
is conditioned by the eternal nature of things, and 
that behind nature is Intelligence and Will. ' 
A more careful study of the ancient sources and | 
the contributions of anthropology and sociology 
have shed new light upon the origin and growth 
of law. The ancients were not wholly ignorant of 
man’s part in its development. In the epilogue to 
his great code Hammurabi declares j ' If a man 
heed my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my words, do not alter 
my monument, so may Shamash prolong his reign.’ 
Recent discoveries have brought to some of 
the older Sumerian laws which he incorjiorated 
(cf, OLZ xiii. [Leipzig, 1914]). Egyptian kings, 
like Horemheb of the XIXth dynasty, freely en- 
Sicted new laws and gave them equal authority 
with the older laws which tradition ascribed to the 
gods (Breasted, op. cit, p. 242). 

Notwithstanding the late traditions, which re- 

E resent all Israel’s laws as being directfy dictated 
y Jahweh, the OT contains some of the best 
existing illustrations of the different stages by 
which law evolved. The custom of blood-revenge 
is a survival of the primitive stage of self-help, 
when, in the absence of an organized government, 
the individual or the clan undertook to redress all 
giievancas (see, further, art. Blcw)j)-fetii>). It m 
typical of customs that were inherited from the 


pp-historic pant and represented the crude be- 
gdmungs of law. Borne of them were based <m 
^yide observation and experience, and wei*e bene- 
ficial to society ; others were but the result of 
savage ignorance and superstition. Law began to 
take dclinite form when men began to refer their 
cases^ to an arbiter or judge. Ex 18^^*^ contains 
a vivid illustration of this important stage in the 
evolution of law. It represents the people of Israel 
in tlie wilderness bringing their cases of dispute to 
Moses for his judgment. The decisions whicdi he 
rendered were called tMtL The singular of this 
word, tCnlh, is the (5ommon Hebrew designation 
of ‘ law,’ and conies from a root wdiich means * to 
throw out’ (the lot), then Ho direct,’ Ho teach.’ 
It corresponds closely to the two terms used in 
Homer for * law ’ : Uk'^, which means a way pointed 
out, a course prescribed by precedent, and 0^/uts, 
that which is laid down. In 1 B 30®^*®“ is found 
a clear example of the way in which such a decision 
grew into a judicial precedent possessing all the 
validity of the law. After David’s followers over- 
took and vanquished the plunder-laden Anialekitea, 
he decided, as the chief of his clan, that, 

‘As is the share of him who goeth into battle, 

So is (he share of him who reraaineth with the baggage, 

They shall all share alike.’ 

The historian adds significantly, ' And from that 
time he made it a statute and a precedent for 
Israel to this day.’ 

Usually the torCth, or decisions, were rendered 
by the priest, the representative of Jahweh, by the 
use of the sacred lot. Mai 2®^» states that Hhe 
t6r&h of truth was in the mouth of the priest . . . 
and the people were wont to seek tlie tCrah at his 
mouth.’ It is evident that in the mind of the 
people these decisions enjoyed from the first the 
divine sanction. This fact represents the germ 
of the later Hebrew theory of the divine origin 
of law. Until the days of Neheraiah the oral 
decision of the priests was apparently ascribed 
equal authority with the written law. 

The other common Hebrew word for law, mish- 
pdt, is equally suggestive. It originally meant a 
specific judgment or decision. In Ex 21* it is used 
in the plural as a title for the decisions or judg- 
ments which embodied the fundamental principles 
of early Israolitish law and custom. At first it 
apparently referred only to civil law, but in Lv 
{e.g. 18^ ®* it is extended to include ceremonial 
laws. The authority attributed to the decision 
{tSrdh or mishpdt) rendered by the priest, or tribal 
chief, or king, or civil judge gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of custom and law. 
Ordinary cases were decided according to older 
precedents. When new cases arose, this ffexible 
system made it imssibl© lor the Judges to decide 
them, and, in so doing, to establish new precedents 
which, if just, soon gained the authori^ of definite 
laws. The passage already quoted from Ex 18 
plainly illustrates tlie process. When the cases 
referred to Hoses became so many that he did not 
have time to pass judgment upon them all, he 
appointed judges to decide all the questions that 
were analogous to those covered by iMth already 
rendered by him (v.^). ‘ They judged the people 
at all times, but the difficult cases tliey brought 
to Moses’ (v.®®). The principles which he thus 
concretely promulgated represent the historical 
foundation of the later tradition that he was the 
author of all Israel’s laws. 

Among the Hebrews, as among most prinritive 
peoples, the customs and Hie oral laws, which grew 
on the bads of those decisions, long sufiiceth 
Tne OT contains some interesting illustrations of 
the gradual fxantition from oral to written and 
definitely codified law. The nine (at first probably 
ten) groups of ten words or decalogues, found in 
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Ex are the result of au attempt to embody 

the important principles of Israel’s early law and 
customs in systematic, compact form (cf. C, E. 
Kent, The Fotmders and Bulers of United Israel 

Historical Bible^ ii], London, 1909, pp. 209-219). 
Each decalogue deals with a distinct subject and 
is divided into two pentads, indicating that they 
were first intended to be committed to memory — 
eacli law being associated with a finger or thumb 
of the two liands—rather than to writing. Thus, 
c.y., the decalogue in Ex 21®*^^ deals with the 
rights of slaves ; the first pentad {2P*®) with male 
slaves, the second (21’'^^) with female slaves. The 
first five decalogues contain civil laws and are very 
explicit. They* clearly represent earlier customs 
and precedents— 6. 15 ^., * If a man strike another so 
that he die, the mansiayex shall be put to death ’ 
( 21 ^ 2 remaining decalogues consist of moral 
and ceremonial laws, and are simply mandatory 
or hortatory — c.y., ‘Thou shalt not wrong nor 
oppress a resident alien, for ye were resident aliens 
in the land of Egypt’ {222i). 

In time these primitive Hebrew decalogues were 
committed to writing. They may at first have 
been inscribed on tablets and set up in the Israelite 
sanctuaries. They represent the same stage in the 
development of Hebrew law as the more elaborate 
Code of Hammurabi, which was inscribed on stone 
and originally set up in order that (as is definitely 
stated) the oppressed who had a suit to prosecute 
might read and understand these laws and learn 
how to secure justice (G, H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws^ Edinburgh, 1904, p. 393). 
Typical western analogies are the Code of (Jortyn, 
set up in the market-place of that ancient Cretan 
town, and the Twelve Tables of the Eomans. 

The next step in the development of law was 
the modification, expansion, and codification of the 
earlier codes to meet the needs of a more advanced 
civilization and to embody the higher ideals of the 
later age. Again the OT contains excellent illus- 
trations of this process. The Hebrews and most 
Oriental nations failed to develop an authoritative, 
legislative body. Even the Homans for centuries 
kept alive the legal fiction that the Twelve Tables 
were the sole foundation of all Roman law. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the 7th cent, B.C. it became 
evident to the enlightened priests and prophets of 
Judah that the primitive laws of Ex 21^-23^® (which 
were probably formulated as early as the 9th cent.) 
were inadequate. Many questions not contem- 
plated by these earlier laws had arisen. Under 
the preaching of the great ethical and social pro- 
phets of the 8th cent., many new moral and religi- 
ous principles had been proclaimed and accepted 
by the leaders of the nation. The spirit of reform 
tiiat was at work called for a definite programme, 
if it was to bear permanent fruits. A detailed 
comparison of the primitive codes and of the laws 
embodied in Deuteronomy reveals the methods, as 
well as the work, of these self-appointed lawgivers. 
Three-fourths of the older laws are represented in 
the later code : some are simply reaffirmed, others 
are abrogated, the majority are modified or ex- 
panded in accordance with the principles of justice, 
humanity, and loyalty to Jahweh enumerated hy 
Amos, Hosea, ana Isaiah. The result is a remark- 
ably complete code, well adapted to the needs of 
the Judaean kingdom about 626 B.C., and yet put 
in the month of moses, whose early precedents it 
incorporates. 2 K 22^-23^ contains a remarkably 
(dear account of how this privately-prepared code 
was promulgated. Evidently it had the sympa- 
thetic support of the ruling party and of an able 

C of reformers. At the opportune time it was 
^ht from the temple, formally presented to the 
ldng7 before him and the assembled people, 
and then solemnly accepted by him in behalf of 


his nation. The final step was its rigorous enforce- 
ment by Josiah, 

Interpreted in the light of the earliest records, 
Israel’s legal history illustrates the five closely 
related stages in the growth of law. Tiie first is 
the period of relative lawlessness, when the indi- 
vidual or the clan is the only recognized authority 
and human relations are determined by customs, 
most of which originated in the pre-historio past. 
The second stage is wlien questions of dispute are 
referred to tribal chieftains, priests, or judges, and 
their decisions are held to be binding not only in 
specific, but also in analogous, cases. The third 
stage marks the development of a definite oral 
law, based on earlier customs and precedents, and 
transmitted in the form of decalogues or concrete 
typical formulas. The fourth stage is when the 
primitive oral laws axe committed to writing. The 
last stage is when the primitive laws are modified, 
expanded, and codified, and new laws are con- 
stantly being promulgated to meet the needs of a 
developing civilization. 

Litbraturb. — H. J. S» Maine, JETistorv of Institutions^ 

London, 1876, Ancient Law, do- 1888 : S. R. Driver, art. ‘Law 
(in Old Testament)* in BLB iii, 64 tC. F. Kent, tsraeVs Laws 
and Legal Precedents iStudenVs OT)^ London, 1907. 

0. F. Kent, 

LAW (Biblical, Kew Testament). — i. Fading 
of the Law in the NT. — In the Synoptic Gospels 
the Jewish Law forms a large part of the back- 
ground of the narrative; but from that point 
forward less and less is heard of it, until it dis- 
appears entirely, and another standard of conduct 
takes its place. This change was due in the main 
to the action of the two great persons who were 
the founders, the one of Christianity and the other 
of Gentile Cliristianity. Botii were too great to 
remain under the yoke of the Law as the Jews 
understood it ; but, while the first never had any 
open conflict with the Law, the second waged 
a war upon it which began early and continued 
long. 

2 . Jesus and the Law* — Jesus was brought up in 
a pious home, in the religion of the Law which to 
the ordinary Jew in Palestine was no burden (Lk 
1®). ‘He never learned,’ we read in Jn 7^®; t.e.. 
He did not follow a life of learning nor place Him- 
self under a scribe. His sympathies did not incline 
Him to men of that class. On the other hand, He 
lived in full sight of Gentile life, witnessing the 
social and religious usages of the heathens, and 
He had no aversion to people who were not Jews, 
and we never find Him boasting, as does the Jew 
of Bo 2^7-80^ Qf tjUe superiority which the possession 
of the Law gave to the Jews. Yet He regarded 
the Law with profound respect ; He considered it 
to be the way of life that God had given to His 
people, and He experienced little reaction against 
it. He regarded it chiefly as a moral code ; as a 
system of ritual. He was less impressed by it, and 
the tradition which the scribes had built up around 
it He must from early times have regarded with 
indifi'erence, as being apart from the way of life 
that God had given to His people, and in some 
points inconsistent with it. He regarded the Law 
as containing, so far as it went, all God’s will and 
all man’s duty, though those who sought for per- 
fection had some aims which transcen(ied its pre- 
cepts ; and He was able to say (Lk 16^’, Mt 6^®) 
that it was easier for heaven and earth to pass 
than for one tittle of the Law to fail. The pas- 
sage, Mt 5^"^, in which Jesus appears as definitely 
superseding commandments of the Law by more 
ethical commandments of His own, belongs cer- 
tainly in its arrangement, and also in much of its 
detail, to a later state of things ; the Law is made 
ruder than it was as then practised, in order to act 
as a foil to the more elevated injunctions set over 
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against it, and some of the sayings (e.<7., 
reflect the controversy of the Church of Palestine 
with the synagogue. Jesus Himself upheld the 
religious system of His country, and encouraged 
others to do the same. 

He did not, however, treat all the command- 
ments of the Law as being on the same level. To 
the question, a common one in His day, ‘'Which 
is the greatest commandment of the Law?’ He 
replies by citing^ two precepts of the Pentateuch, 
the first requiring love to God with all one’s 
powers, the second love to one’s neighbour (Mt 
2254-40)^^ The Golden Eule stated by Him in 
the positive form that one must do to others what 
one desires that they should do to oneself, is said 
to be the cardinal injunction on which hang all the 
Law and the prophets (Mt 7^"’). The comparison 
of the weighty matters of the Law with those less 
weighty is certainly authentic (Mt 23'*^^ 1, and shows 
Jesus to have occupied the same position as the 
pi’ophet Micah (6®). The words of the prophet 
Hosea, who declares that God requires mercy and 
not sacrifice, are twice put in His mouth in the Pirst 
Gospel (Mt 9^8 127= Hos gs). 

We find, accordingly, that Jesus was never 
accused, as were Stephen and St. Paul, of any 
attack on the Law. On several points He pleads 
for an elastic view of the Law. He is not rigorous 
as to the Sabbath or in the matter of fasting ; 
but on these points general opinion seems to have 
upheld His views. The only instance of His de- 
liberately setting aside a law of the Pentafceucli 
is in connexion with divorce, for which Moses 
provided, but which Jesus held to be quite inad- 
missible (Mk 10**7^). Divorce, He held, was allowed 
to the Israelites when they were in a backward 
state, and unable to support the whole of God’s 
will as seen in the original constitution of human 
nature, which made marriage indissoluble. It may 
be doubted if Jesus used the words ‘ except for 
fornication ’—that would of itself bring marriage 
to an end. 

The example of Jesus could thus be appealed to 
by those of His followers who held the Law in 
honour and practised it. But He also prepared 
the way for those of them who sat loose to it and 
regard^ it as a code of morals and scarcely more. 
He taught no ritual, and stood somewhat aloof 
from the great ritual system of His country. He 
was impatient of the minute and burdensome tra- 
dition which the scribes had built up around the 
Law and which the Pharisees regarded as being 
itself the Law and diligently practised. He for- 
mally broke with that vast system which sought 
to provide rules for every case that could occur in 
human life, and to bring under strict regulation 
the whole of conduct and action. In Mk 7^*^ He 
repudiates the authority of the tradition, as being 
made by man, not given by God, and in many cases 
opposed to the law of God. And the Law itself 
was a very diflerent thing from the law with the 
tradition added to it. The ignorant could keep 
it ; the Gentiles could accept it. 

Jesus was opposed with His whole soul to the 
pedantic rigour of the system of the scribes because 
their multiplied rules depressed rather than ele- 
vated the people, and drove away^ from the true 
religion rather than attracted to it. The tradi- 
tion, as they applied it, was a merciless institution, 
binding heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, shut- 
ting them out of the kingdom of heaven, losing 
sight of the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and justice and faith, in the strict attention paid 
to the small matters, mint, anise, and cummin 
(Mt these verses are in Q), In 

Mk 6^ He regards with compassion the multitude 
which has prevented the repose that He sought to 
give His disciples, because tliey are haxassed and 


scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and lit 
begins diligently to teach them. He taught them 
doubtless of a lighter yoke, of more practicable 
duties than had generally been asked of them. He 
taught them that the Law was not their only link 
with God, that He was their F ather, and that they 
had access to Him at all times, and could learn for 
themselves, hy meditation and prayer, what Hcj 
asked^ of them. By His t<;aching He brought the 
question of the Law to the position in which the 
Church took it up j appeal could be made to Him 
both for continuing to practise the Law (for H(j 
H imself had done so) and for a spiritual attitude 
in which the Law parts imperceptibly with its 
authority. 

^ 3. Attitude of the Jews in Palestine.— In Pales- 
tiue the followers of wosus continued after His 
removal to be good Jews. They frequented the 
Temple, gave alms, attended to their pr.ayers, and 
even— if Mt 5®^^* is not to be taken figuratively— 
offered sacrifice (see Ac 21®^*®®), They observed the 
Levitical laws as to clean and unclean in food and 
other matters. Circumcised Jews would see no 
reason in their attachment to Christ for throwing 
away the advantages of their position. To their 
piety as Jews they added another piety as followers 
of Jesus j they ke^Jt His commandments in addition 
to those of Moses, and began to collecjt them into 
a code, as we see in Mt as well as in collections 

like Q and in the Didache, 

When the gospel spread to Gentile soil, new 
questions arose. Those who named the name of 
Christ naturally sought to meet together and to 
practise their common wmrship in the form of 
common meals. From this sprang the first great 
controvemy of the Church as to the terms on which 
Jewish and Gentile Christians could live toother. 
The strict Jewish Christians held that Gentile 
believers must become Jews and keep the whole 
Law; and in this they only upheld the practice 
which obtained in the Jewish missions to the Gen- 
tiles. But Jewish missions had been great failures 
for this very reason ; and easier terms had to be 
sought for the Gentile converts. In Ac 15 the Church 
at Jerusalem draws up an easy rule : Genriles are to 
be admitted to the Church on ameing to adopt 
the JeAvish standard as to sexual intercourse, to 
have their meat for table prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, and to abstain from meat offered to idols. 
(It seems scarcely possible that the addition to 
these outward abstentions of the far-reaching 
ethical rule added in Cod. D, ‘and not to do to 
others what they would not have done to them- 
selves,’ can be original.) Of this compact little is 
heard afterwards. The claim, moreover, made in 
Ac 10 for Peter, that he was the first to be led 
by providence to see that the barrier which kept 
Gentiles outside the Church ought no longer to 
prevail, can scarcely stand against the evidence 
of Ac 15 and Gal 2 that Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jemsalera to ^t the question settled as to the 
terms on which Gentiles should be received, and 
that Peter afterwards broke through the adjust- 
ment then made. If the story of Peter and Cor- 
nelias has a historical kernel, it probably belong 
to a later period than that in which Acts places ft. 
The question may have arisen in more parts of the 
world than one, and have been settled in various 
ways. In some of the Pauline churches we know 
that it occasioned acute controvert and that the 
solution which Paul aimed at ana no doubt at- 
tained was that the Gentile Christians were recog- 
nized m children of Abraham without coming 
under any obligation at all to Hie Jewish Law, 
and that it was recognized that the difference be- 
tween Jew and Geutule had c«^ed to be regarded ; 
they were all one in Jesus Christ. 

4. St Paul and Hie Law.— The question of the 
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attitude of Christian missions to the Law must 
have occujned Paul’s mind as soon as he became 
convinced of his own call to carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, if we are to accept his own state- 
ment in Gal 1^®, from the time of his conversion. 
Bo 7, with its incisive definition of the character 
of the Law and its relation to those wearing human 
nature, shows how impossible it was for him to 
demand of the Gentiles obedience to a Law which 
brought so little comfort to himself. In that chapter 
he arrives at a different conclusion as to the Law 
from that of his own upbringing. It is idealized 
as J esus idealized it, and regarded as a searching 
standard of entire perfection, dealing not with acts 
but with motives and springs of conduct, and hold- 
ing up to man all that he ought to be. It is holy 
and just and good j to keep it would be to find the 
promises fuirilled that one should live by it (Gal 
3^^). But, alas 1 it is too good for man to live at 
peace with it. The Law is spiritual, but man is 
carnal and cannot love the standard of ineffable 
goodness. It acts as an irritant on him and brings 
to the surface his innate weakness and recalci- 
trancy, and so, while his reason approves of it, he 
cannot keep it, and is driven by it to despair. 

The view of the Law which is here set forth as 
a matter of personal experience, and a truth of 
psychology, is set forth again and again in the 
Pauline Epistles as a general doctrine. So the 
Law acts, so it was intended to act, on those who 
ate placed under it; it is by God’s decree and 
counsel that it does so. The Law is the strength 
of sin (1 Co 15®®), which is the sting of death; it 
came in to multiply transgression (Bo 5^®), for 
where there is no law there is no transgression 
(4 ^®) ; the Law, therefore, works wrath. Every one 
who does not keep it in every point is under a curse 
(Gal 3^®). The ministry by which it was introduced 
into the world was a ministry of death (2 Co S'^). 

The Apostle was confirmed in this view of the 
nature and effects of the Law, to which his own 
experience had brought him, by his missionary 
practice and experience. He saw that the Gentiles 
were being saved quite apart from the Law. The 
Law was not proposed to them as in any way a 
condition of salvation; only Christ crucified was 
declared to them, and, on their believing in Christ 
crucified, the Spirit at once took possession of them, 
and they began to exercise the gifts of the Spirit 
(Gal 3^'®). From this he inferred that God was, 
as a matter of fact, justifying the Gentiles by faith 
(Gal 3®), and from this he drew the broad conclusion 
that the method of salvation by keeping the Law 
was now discontinued by God in favour of the new 
method— that of salvation by faith in Christ alone — 
and that this method now alone availed (Bo 

Holding this very radical doctrine about the 
Law, the Apostle could no longer follow up his 
career as a Jewish Rabbi (Ph 3'^'*^); and he became 
the object of the bitter hatred of the Jews wherever 
he went, and also of many Jewish converts to 
Christianity, who represented him (Ac as 

teaching that the Jews living among the GentEes 
should renounce their allegiance to Moses, and 
should give up circumcising their children and the 
observance ot Jewish customs. That this was a 
gross exaggeration there can be no doubt ; he him- 
self adhered to many a Jewish custom, and he did 
not interfere with such practices on the part of 
other Jews (I Co 9^), But to Gentiles he made it 
quite clear that the Law was no condition of salva- 
tion for them; and to Jew and Gentile alike he 
proclaimed that salvation did not come through 
the Law, but only tlirongh faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal To those who sought to make his 

Gentile converts^ Judaize,, practise circumcision, 
and observe Jewish festivals and Jewish restric- 
tions in diet, he offered, as the champion of the 


liberty of these converts, an uncompromising 
opposition. 

5. Position of the OT in Pauline churches, — 
Something must be said of the place of the OT in 
the churches of Pauline foundation. The converts 
were su})posed to be familiar with the history and 
the words of the OT ; it was the revelation of which 
the gospel of Christ was the consummation and 
flower J it was full of Christian things ; the pro- 
mises recorded in it were now being fulfilled to 
believers in Christ (1 Co 10^^, Bo !“•); its types 
were coming to reality in their experience. The 
Law and the Prophets w’ere Christian books, and 
the discerning could find Christ in them in most 
unlikely places. The moral standard of the OT, 
an object of envy to the Gentiles, was from the 
first that of the Church ; the heathen converts were 
at once lifted up to it, though they accepted its 
requirements not from the dead code but from the 
living spirit of Christ, and were taught, as He had 
taught, that love was the fulfilling of the Law. 
The provisions of the Law were not quoted either 
in setting up the standard of Christian conduct or 
in correcting the lapses which took place from it. 
Nor was any appeal made to the OT in arranging 
the internal affairs of the Church; in these the 
mind of Christ is the supreme authority, where the 
Apostle’s own authority does not suffice (1 Co 7^® 
etc. ). When disputes break out among believers, 
the Apostle advises that recourse should not be had 
to the heathen courts, but that an arbiter should 
be found among their own number. The OT Law 
has completely disappeared as law for the Gentile 
converts. 

The arguments by which Paul sought to account 
for the Law, which in his missionary practice he 
had deprived of all authority, are of various kinds. 
Some consist of bold speculations on the divine 
economy of salvation, some are Babbinical devices, 
bringing a new meaning out of a text of the OT. 
Of the former kind the most powerful and impressive 
is that of Gal where he speaks of the Law 
as the tutor placed over the Rowing heir to check 
his freedom till the day arrives when he attains 
his majority. This had been the case with man- 
kind when Christ came, and in Him the spirit of 
adoption took possession of the human race now 
entering on its inheritance, so that the ^ardian 
is no longer needed. The Law is treated in this 
chapter as being on a level with those constraining 
influences, or spirits of the world, under which the 
Gentiles also were confined, to be prepared for 
Christ. A great thought also is contained in the 
argument that the promise was antecedent to the 
Law, which could not set it aside, and that the 
promise to Abraham, made to him before circum- 
cision was instituted, is fulfilled directly to the 
Genriles who, like him, take faith and not works 
for their guiding principle and, therefore, are 
Abraham’s true children (Gal Eo 4). Of 
another calibre are the arguments that the seed, in 
the singular, to whom, with Abraham^ the promise 
was addressed, must indicate an individual pemon, 
and that Christ is that person, faith in whom now 
saves (Gal the argument that the radiance 

on the face of Moses when he came down from 
Mount Sinai was fading away, and that he put on 
a veil to hide that circumstance from the Israelites, 
who think that the radiance still rests on the Law, 
though it is quite outshone by the exceeding radi- 
ance of Christ (2 Co 3^"^). 

6, Conclusion.— The controversy about the Law 

subsided in Paul’s life-time. In Galatians it is 
acute; in Romans the argument is free from 
passion ; in the Corinthian Epistles there is little 
of it : in the later Epistles only a few phrases are 
found to show that he still stands where he stood 
(Ph 3*"®, Col On the other hand, the com* 
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mandments of Christ are valid wherever they apply. 
This is the case in every part of the ChtircL The 
eternal validity claimed by Christ for the old La^Y 
(Lk 16^'^) is attached to the words of Christ Himself 
(Mk 13^^), and the law of love is spoken of both by 
Paul and in many of the later books of the NT as 
the sum of Christian duty (Gal 61 Ko 13®"l^ Ac 20®®, 
Ja 28, He IS^- Jn In the Fourtli Gospel 

the Law of Moses is spoken of as Hheirlaw'(Jn 
15®®), as if Christ had not acknowledged it and His 
followers had nothing to do with it. 

LiTERATUB.B.--The Commentaries and Bible Dictionary articles, 
especially J, Denney, ‘I^aw (in NT)' in HDJi, On the recent 
discussion on the Apostolic Decree and the relation of Acts to 
Paul, see K, Lake, The Barlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 
1911; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, En;?, tr., do. 1907, 
The Acts of the Apostles, do. 1909, The Date of the Acts, do. 
1911 ; W, Sanday, ‘ The Text of the Apostolic Decree,' in Exp, 
8th ser., vL [1913] ; B. W. Bacon, ‘The Apostolic Decree against 
iropveia,,* ih,, 8th ser., vii. [1914]. MENZIES. 


LAW (Buddhist). — In the strict sense of the 
word there is no Buddhist law ; there is only an 
influence exercised by Buddhist ethics on changres 
that have taken place in customs. No Buddhist 
authority, whether local or central, whether lay or 
clerical, has ever enacted or promulgated any law. 
Such law as has been administered in countries 
ruled over by monarchs nominally Buddhist has 
been custom rather than law ; and the custom has 
been in the main pre-Buddhistic, fixed and estab- 
lished before the people became Buddhist. There 
have been changes in custom. But the changes 
have not been tlie result of any enactment ftom 
above. They have been brought about by change 
of opinion among the people themselves. And in 
order to ascertain whether such change of opinion 
was, or was not, due to the influence of Buddhism 
it would be necessary, in each case, to ascertain 
what the custom had been before the introduction 
of Buddhism, in what degree or manner it had 
changed, and what had been the probable cause of 
the difference shown. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of the history of social conditions in Eastern 
Asia, whether before or after the 6th cent. B.O., is 
at present much too meagre to enable us to deal 
with the sub j ect in so thorough a manner. Nothing 
has yet been -written on the subject, and only a 
slight beginning may yet be made. 

The Buddhists, for instance, had from the berin- 
ning what we term their canon law, what they called 
Vinaya, i.e. ‘Guidance,’^ It consists of 227 rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members in outward 
affairs, and some supplementary chapters on special 
subjects. These ‘articles of association* are quite 
apart from the Buddhist relifjion, and indeed have 
little or nothing that is specifically either Buddhist 
or religious. No religious community could avoid 
quarrels and disruption without the assistance of 
rules of the kind. Now, just before the rise of 
Buddhism there were quite a number of such Orders. 
The names of ten of them are preserved in the 
AnguttaraJ^ Unfortunately, the records of nine 
out of the ten have perished. They had no writ- 
ing ; and, as each Order died out, both iU doctrine 
and its canon law, kept alive only in the memory 
of its members, died out also. Only one of tliese 
pre-Buddhistic communities has survived-— that of 
the Jains; and the internal regulations of the 
Jain Order have not yet been published. It was 
inevitable that the early Buddhists should have 
adopted in many details the customs already 
followed by these other wanderers. But in the 
main, no doubt, the rules were Indian in origin, 
the common inheritance of all the schools. 

There is nothing in the 227 rules of the Vimya 
which would be mcluded under the English term 

1 Ed. H. Oldtnterg, London, 1879-88, 

T. w, of m jswma, Oxiord, 


‘law* in its modern sense, In the explanations 
and apjdication.s, however, of the rules, as inter- 
preted in the clijqjtera of the Order when a ])artieu- 
lar case came up for decision, there is a good deal 
of what we should now call case law. For example, 
Kule No. 3 is as follows ; ^ 

‘Whatsoever BhikkhuBhall knowingrly deprive of life a human 
beinj^, or shall seek out au asHasHin against a htmiuu beinj,?, or 
shall utter the praises at death, or incite another to «elf.deHtruci- 
tion, sayiny;, “ llo ! my friend I -what yfood do you get from this 
sinful, wretched life ? death is better to you than life if, so 
thinkiri}?, and with such an aim, he, by various argument, utter 
the praiKPs of death or incite another to self-debtruution— he, 
too, is fallen into defeat, he is no longer In communion.' 

In the elucidation and diHcuenion ® of this rule a 
very large number of all possible cases of alleged 
infringement of it are given. The cases are not 
real ones that actually happened, but hypotheti- 
cal. Tlie oflencea, or alleged olFenccH, are sorted 
into grades, which are distinguished one from 
another as modern English law-books distinmnsh 
between assault, aggravated assault, manslaughter, 
and murder. The penalty for the gravest kind is 
exclusion from the Order ; that for the lesser kind 
is suspension in varying degrees, and for varying 
duration. 

For instance, a man diars a pit ; that ia no offence. He di}?8 
it in the hope that X will full into it; that is a dukknfa (‘evil 
act'). The man (X) falls into it ; that i» another dukfafa. He 
is badly hurt; the Ttian who (hiyj the pit is guilty of a ‘i^rava 
offence' (ihullachchaya). The man falling is killed, then tlie 
diyrger of the pit is guilty of ‘defeat' (ptird^iika), involving ex- 
pulsion.® 

This is not criminal law. It is intended only to 
keep the Order pure ; and the pcnallit^s are very 
mila. But it is interesting to find in these discus- 
sions the doctrine of malke aforethought, or ac- 
cessory before (or after) the fact, used much as a 
modern jurist would use it, and leading up to de- 
cisions which are very much what a modern jurist 
would mve. 

H. Oldenberg, in his introduction to his edition 
of the text, has carefully considered the manner in 
which these documents enshrining the Buddhist 
Vinaya were gradually built up, and their ap- 
proximate date. He concludes that the whole 
text, as we now have it, was in existence within a 
century of the Buddha*s deatli j and that much of 
it — for instance, the 227 rules referred to above— 
is older, and may go back to the generation in 
which Buddhism arose. It will be seen at once 
that this is quite modem compared with the 
gammurabi Code of customary law. Such value 
as these Buddhist documents have in the history 
of law depends upon their being the oldest legal 
texts which apply the principles of equity to the 
problems to he solved. They do not pretend to 
put forward any code of law. They belong to a 
stage beyond that, and only attempt to utilw for 
the practical requirements of an association of co- 
worfeers the results of previous thought on legal 
points. We shall probably never know how far 
these results may have beeu modified or softened 
by the Buddhists for the purpose of application to 
the new problems to be met. 

The administration of this law (if law it can be 
called) was very simple. The decision lay with 
the Cluster, which was composed of all members 
of the Order resident within a certain boundary. 
The boundary, also fixed by the Chapter, was so 
arranged as to secure the po^ible attendance of 
from a dozen to a score of members. All the 
members were equal, and the senior member pre- 
sided If the matter came to a vote~«whlch seldom 
happened-— the voting was by ticket. Complicated 
matters were referrm to a special committee for 
report, and the dedsious in most cases were 
unanimous. The Chapters had no authority to 

I Firnm 1 4 xiH* PMll 4 

* Wimm, iU 98-88; not yettrimlatied. 
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settle any matters not included in the Vinaya, or 
to deal with property not the property of the 
Order. All such matters were the province of the 
State, to be settled according to the customs of 
each locality. They were regarded as secular, not 
religious. Thus customs as to marriage and 
divorce, the inheritance and division of real or 
personal estate, the law of contract and criminal 
law, were all purely secular matters to be deter- 
mined by the sense of the lay community. This 
continued to be the attitude of mind of the Bud- 
dhists throughout their long and varied history. 

The expression ‘Buddhist law’ as used of law 
administered in English courts in Ceylon and 
Burma has a very dilfexent meaning, when the 
English had taken the whole of Ceylon, they intro- 
duced English law except on certain matters, which, 
they imagined, would or might offend the religious 
feelings of some of the inhabitants. Thus, with 
regard to marriage and inheritance, they granted 
to the Butch the Roman -Dutch law on these points, 
and to the Hindus and Muhammadans the Hindu 
and Muhammadan law respectively. Taking for 
granted, in their ignorance of Buddhism, that the 
relation between law and religion on these points 
must be the same for the Buddhists as for these 
others, they decided to incorporate into the law of 
the Island the customs prevalent there among the 
majority, the Buddhists, on the same points. For 
this purpose they made inquiries as bo what those 
customs were, and finally recognized two different 
groups of custom as valid, the one for the low- 
country Sinhalese, the other for the Kandians in 
the hills. By so doing they made customs current 
at the he^nning of the 19fch cent, valid for ever, 
and deprived the lay community of any power of 
change or adjustment which they possessed. On 
the other hand, they soon began, and have con- 
tinued, to change the customs by two methods, 
one of interpretation by judicial decisions, the 
other by legislative enactment. By the latter they 
have introduced the registration of marriages, and 
conferred upon the laity the power of making wills. 

The original report on Kandian customs has been 
recently discovered and a translation of it published 
by C. J. B. Le Mesurier and T. B. Panabokke, 
under the title NUi Nimnduva (Colombo, 1880), 
The course of events in Burma, since it was taken 
over, has been very similar. But, whereas we 
know nothing or next to nothing of Sinba^lcse law 
before the conquest, we have for Burma a most 
valuable summary of the gradual growth of the 
cnstomaiw law in B. Forchhammer’s Jardine Friz& 
Essay (Rangoon, 1885). He shows how the 
oustorna:^ law, originally introduced there from 
S. India in the 10th cent, a.d., has been constantly 
but slowly modified by the infiuence of the Buddhist 
laity. He mentions also the numerous codes in 
which such alterations have been incorporated. 
D. Richardson has translated one of the latest of 
these codes under the title TKq Bamathati or Laws 
of Memo f Rangoon, 1906. 

XjtTKaiTOWi,— The authorities are given In the course of the 

T. w. Rhys Davids. 

^ LAW (Celtic), — i. Law.— Of the legal institu- 
tions of the ancient Celts we have no knowledge 
beyond the evidence of philology and the statements 
of Csesar with regard to Gaul. Both the Goidelic 
and theBrythonic branches of the Celtic languages 
contain a term for law cognate with the Latin 
tmtus (Ir, rocht ; Welsh, rhaith)^ while the words 
for judgment (Ir. hrdth j Welsh, hrawd) aJbo corre- 
spond in these branches. Similarly, we have in 
both branches the same word for ‘duty^ or ‘re- 
fipousibility,’ namely Ir, dligedi Welsh, dyled, 

I hroughout the Celtic world, boo, the organization 
of goeiety had a tribal basis, and the legal institu- 


tions of the Celts were, consequently, in their 
origin tribal in character. This tribal character, 

I though in a greater or less degree modified, survived 
I unmistakably in Irish and Welsh law, as we know 
it in historic times. The evidence of Caesar as to 
Celtic law {de Bell. Gall, vi. 13) relates to the 
druids, of whom he says that they decided practi- 
cally all public and private disputes and assessed 
the lines and penalties in the case of any crime, as, 
for instance, homicide, while it was they also who 
gave their decision in the case of any dispute regard- 
ing inheritance or boundaries. In the case of refusal 
to abide by their judgment they had recourse to 
excommunication from religions ceremonies — a 
punishment which, in practice, involved the loss 
of all civil rights, and which survived as outlawry 
in Irish and Welsh law. The druids, according to 
Ciesar, formed an organized community, at whose 
head was a chief druid. It is, however, from the 
surviving Irish and Welsh legal literature that 
we derive most information concerning actual 
Celtic law. In Breton and Cornish there are no 
legal documents in existence, but we may surmise 
that ancient Breton and Cornish law was substan- 
tially the same as that of Wales, while the clan- 
system of the Gaels of Scotland, which was intro- 
duced by the Dalriad Scots, had, as its legal 
counterpart, institutions of the same essenml 
character as those of Ireland. From a study of 
the Irish legal treatises, which refiect the older 
tribal system better than do the Welsh laws, we 
find that legal decisions were not given by judges 
appointed by the king, but by men of legal learn- 
ing, who were of two grades ; (1) the hre^em (gen. 
brethemon^ whence ‘Brehon’), a term usually trans- 
lated ‘judge,’ but more correctly ‘advocate,’ and 
(2) the ollmnh, or law-agent. It is not impossible 
that, originally, recourse was had to the judgment 
of men of known probity, without regard to legal 
training, but, though tne judicial powers of non- 
professional magistrates and noblemen survived 
m Ireland for certain purposes, it is clear that for 
all the more important cases a trained judge was 
necessary. Each district appears to have had a 
Brehon, and some more than one, while the king 
and the ^eat magnates had Brehons of their own. 
Where there were more than one Brehon in a dis- 
trict, a litigant had a choice. In Welsh law there 
are plain indications of the earlier tribal basis as 
in Ireland, but there are also clear signs of the 

g owth of the infiuence of the royal power upon 
w, and of the beginnings of a police system in a 
rudimentary form. ^ In Ireland the policing of the 
law was practically in the hands of the tribal com- 
munity, who, in the last resort, in the ease of 
contumacy, could outlaw the offender. Side by 
side with the growth of the central power (possibly 
through the influence of England) we find much 
more prominence given in Wales than in Ireland 
to severe punishments, such as hanging and mutila- 
tion, and later to such a mode of trial as ordeal. 
It is interesting to find that, both in Ireland and 
in Wales, there were legal variations in different 
localities, and, in Ireland, this variation led to the 
broad division of Cdin-layv, or law of general appli- 
cation, and Urradhm-law, which varied with the 
locality. The trial of cases arising under the latter 
type of law was open to noblemen and local magis- 
trates, but cases under the former type could be 
tried only by trained judges. There is no clear 
evidence of any personal or collective legislation in 
ancient Ireland, but it would appear that portions 
at any rate of written custom were recited at some 
of the great annual gatherings, snch as that of 
Tara, for which the Irish had so marked a predi- 
lection. It is sometimes stated that Irish legal 
practice did not distinguish between crimes and 
torts. This is true so fax as the existence of a 
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ecuniary method of compensation was concerned, 
lit motive nevertheless entered in, for in the case 
of homicide, malice doubled the penalty (see 
(Crimes and I^unishments [Celtic^. 

It might be thought that the position of arbiter 
in Ireland was one which placed the community at 
his mercy. In practice, however, the Brehon had 
to exercise Ms judgment with great care, for, if on 
appeal his judgments were reversed, he was liable 
to lose his practice, to pay damages, and to lose 
any free land whiclx might be in his possession. 

It was also generally believed that blotches would 
arise on the face of a judge who gave false judg- 
ment. The main function of the judge was to 
assess damages and compensation correctly, and 
the Irish legal treatises contain minute rules for 
this purpose. The task of obtaining the damages 
from the defendant lay with the plaintiff and his 
kin, and, when the defendant was obstinate, re- 
course was had to the process of distraint—a pro- 
cess which occupies a very large place in the extant 
legal treatises of Ireland. The scope and the 
nature of Celtic law, as it has come down to us, 
can best he estimated from a survey of extant 
Celtic law-hooks. 

2. The law-books of Ireland. — number of the 
legal treatises of Ireland were published in the 
Bolls Series, in live volumes, together with a 
glossary forming the sixth volume, at various dates 
between 1865 and 1901, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland. These volumes contain 
not only the texts of the various legal treatises, 
but also translations of them, together with intro- 
ductions which vary considerably in value. The 
MSS of these treatises contain, along with each 
text, a commentary to each section of it. Some- 
times the commentary throws light upon the text, 
but frequently the commentary merely emhodies 
the practice of a later age. Vols. i. and ii. and 
part of voL iii. of the Irish Laws are occupied by 
the most important Irish legal treatise, namely, 
the S&nchus M&r (or ‘Great Collection’), VoL i. 
and the first part of vol. ii, are occupied by one of 
the most elaborate portions of Irish law, namely, 
that of ‘distress.’ The two chief varieties named 
are ‘distress without delay,’ and ‘distress with 
delay,’ but possibly the most Interesting type of 
distress mentioned is that initiated by ‘fasting 
against* a person—a form of distress resorted to 
when an inferior pressed for payment from a 
superior. This form of distress had a powerful 
social sanction, since, when the inferior threatened 
to die of hunger at the door of the superior, the 
guilt of his death was re^rded as falling on the 
superior’s head (cf, A. H, Post, Grunaris^ der 
ethnolog, Jmispmdena^ Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii 
562). The remainder of voL ii, contains a brief 
treatise on ‘The Law of Services of Hostage-sure- 
ties,* Hostage-sureties played a large part in the 
social life both of Ireland and of Wales. This 
treatise is followed by ‘The Law of Fosterage,' 
which deals with an institution which held a pro- 
minent place in Irish and Welsh life (see Children 
[C eltic], Fosterage). Land tenure, too, receives 
its share of attention in this volume, and we have 
first the ‘ Law of Free (or Sder) tenure,* and timn 
the Odiftr AigiUfi'Ci or ‘Law of i?d^:?*-stock tenure, 
Le. the less honourable tenure by gicdlmt>- (or 
pMge-) security* This section also contains an 
interesting accjount of tiie Irish law of contract. 
The renmmder of vol. ii. deals with the ‘ (7dw-law 
of social connexions/ 

The social ootiiaeidons bere meant are, nccordinf to t(^ 
of this treatise, those of ‘tJie chief with his aUjiUn^^Mnmt 
the Church with her tenants of ecclesiastical Janas ; 
with his daughter ; a daujf hter with her brother j ft son mw 
his mother ; a foater-soa with bis foster-mother ; ft tutor tow 
his pupil ; ft man with a wonm.’ 


Tliis part of the Senchus M6r is of interest as 
containing an account of tlie conditions of marriage 
among the ancient Irish. Vol. iii, contains a valu- 
able introduction on the general principles of Irish 
jurisprudence, and completes the SmeJais Mur with 
a treatise called Besenn^ or ‘ The Oiistomary 
Law.* This treatise also deals with contracts, and 
lays stress on the importance of keeping oral con- 
tracts. These discussions of contract show the 
advance wliich the Irish had made on the way de- 
scribed by Maine as from ‘status to contract.’ 
We have here a discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including the regulation of banquets, gifts 
to the Church, and the like. Throughout the 
Senchus Mdr the Clmrch is treated with the highest 
respect. The next treatise in voL iii. is the ‘ Book 
of Aicill,* said to have been so named after Aicill 
near Tara, and attributed to Cormac, the author 
of the well-known glossary. It deals very largely 
with what we should now call criminal law, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its dicta is * Fines 
are doubled by malice aforethought.* In this 
treatise the commentary is remarkably long as 
compared with the text. Other dicta are; 

* Every judge is punishable for his neglect*; ‘every king is 
entitled to compensation for injury to his road'; ‘what is cast 
ashore is the property of the owner of the shore' ; ‘thou shalfc 
not kill a captive, unless he he thine.' 

Numerous topics are touched upon, and the 
wrongs and injuries discussed are not confined to 
crimes, wliile one of its moat interesting features 
is the discussion of responsibility. Vol iv, con- 
tains first a treatise entitled ‘ Of taking Legal 
Possession,* and treats of the symbolic ceremomal 
that was necessary in Ireland (as in other ^cient 
countries) for the institution of an action for the 
recovery of land. One part of the treatise is called 
‘ The Beginning of Customary Law,* and deals mth 
matters other than the main topic of the treatise. 
The treatise which follows is called ‘Judgments 
of Co-tenancy,* and discusses imprtant problems 
arising from this aspect of Irish life. It deals with 
the partition of lands, fences, trespasses by cattle, 
bees, hens, or dogs, and gives rules as to the 
relations between landlord and tenant. Herein we 
see clearly the growth in Ireland of the individnaJ 
ownership of land. This treatise even considers 
the trespasses of pet herons and pet hens, pet deer 
and pet wolves, pet old birds and pet foxes. 
Another treatise whicli throws light on older con- 
ditions of life is that called Bech bretha, or ‘Bee- 
judgments,* which deals with various contingencies 
arising from the keeping of bees, a very important 
phase of country life at the time when mead was 
drunk and sugar was unknown. The next treatise, 
Ccibnim Uudt or ‘The Bight of Water,* deals, 
among other subjects, with the right to construct 
water-course and mills. The next treatise, called 
Maighm (‘Precincts’), deals with such topics as 
the violation of precincts, the position of fugitives, 
and the like. In this document is to be found a 
very interesting account of sanctuary among the 
Irisii. The treatises which follow are, ‘Of the 
Judgment of every Crime,* ‘Division of Land* (a 
mere fragment), ‘Of the DivLions of the Tribe of 
a Territory* (containing a valuable account of the 
Irish tribal system), and the document called Crith 
Qahhlmh giving mainly an account of the rights 
and emoluments of the higher classes of Ireland. 
This treatise, however, frequently describe an 
ideal rather than an actual state of thinp. To 
this treatise is appended a sequel to Orim Gmhlacht 
and also a fragment on ‘ Sucewiom* The treatises 
Mven in vol r. are of a miscelkneoua character. 
The first and second are called respectively ‘ 
Primer’ and ‘Heptads,* and they were evidently 
intended as manuals to be used m the law-schools 
of IrelandU The former shows some trace of the 
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influence of the Civil Law, and of an attempt on 
the part of the writer to show his familiarity with 
Latin. The substance of the work, however, deals 
with Irish custom, notably in connexion with the 
Sder- and JOdcr-grades, and gives a summary of the 
Irish legal system. The Heptads arrange the dif- 
ferent legal maxims in groups of seven, as may be 
seen from the following example : 

‘ There are with the FHni (i.e, the free Irishmen) seven re- 
boundin^fs that shed blood, which incur not debts nor sick- 
raaintenance : the rebounding of a chip from the chipping of fire- 
wood or of carpentry ; the rebounding of a piece from a flesh 
fork ; the rebounding of a branch backwards ; the rebounding 
of a flail from the ground. ; the rebounding from horses’ shoes *, 
the rebounding in a forge; the rebounding of a stone off 
another.’ 

Then follows a treatise called ‘Judgments on 
Pledge-Interests/ in which the various pledges 
given by men and women are dealt with in detail. 
The next treatise, ‘ On the Confirmation of Eight 
and Law,^ consists in its earlier part of triads on 
various topics, while the latter part is of a miscel- 
laneous character. This series of legal documents 
ends with a brief tract called ‘ On the Eemoval of 
Covenants,^ which deals with the rights of property. 

3. The law-books of Wales. — ^The law-books of 
Wales are not legal treatises like those of Ireland, 
but consist of a code attributed to Hywel Dda 
(Howel the Good), a Welsh prince of the 9th cent., 
together with one or two amendments attributed 
to other princes, and a aeries of medireval legal 
maxims. The code in question is found in Latin 
and in Welsh MSS, and the Welsh MSS fail into 
three main groups called Venedotian {that of 
N.W. Wales), Dimetinn (that of S.W. Wales), and 
GwmtiaTu (that of S.E. Wales) respectively. The 
propriety of the term ‘Gwentian^ has been dis- 
puted, and some at any rate of the MSS of this 
group may belong to Powys (East Central Wales). 
Howel ruled over a large part of Wales, and was 
in touch with the English Court, and it is not 
improbable that he signalized his reign by means 
of a code after the manner of other Icings of his 
epoch. Tradition, as embodied in the introduction 
to the Dimetian code, regards Whitland, in Car- 
marthenshire, called in Welsh F Ty Gwyn ar Daf 
(* The White House on the Tif ’), as the place where 
the code was drawn up at an assembly consisting 
of the leading men in Church and State, the bishops 
being present in order to prevent any collision with 
the Taw of the Church. A perusal of the laws 
themselves, however, brings to view much that is 
not Christian and that must have been derived 
from pre-Christian usage in Wales, and, ethno- 
lo^cally, this pre-Christian matter is of great value. 
Still, to distinguish ancient tribal usage from posi- 
tive enactment in the Welsh laws is no easy task. 
The oldest known copy of the Welsh Laws is in 
Latin, and dates from the last quarter of the 12bh 
century. The next MS in point of age is a Welsh 
one, giving the Yenedotian version of the code, 
which bears the name Llyfr Wenn (‘This 
Black Book of Chirk ’)» now xn the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. This MS was written 
about A.p. 1200 and was probably copied from a 
me-Norman archetype. The oldest MS of the 
Himefcian version or the code was written about 
A.D. 1282, and there are in existence several other 
MSS of Howells Laws. These Laws deal with 
various topics, such as the royal household and 
the officers of the king and queen, the setheling 
or heir apparent, the king’s majesty, the king as 
the fountain of justice, criminal law, with flues, 
a<^inplices, blood-feud, and life-price, together 
with tpe Welsh penal system ; the law of property 
and succeasioii, touching upon inheritance to per- 
sonal property, succession by testament, and the 
succession of yromen j the execution of justice 
and the surety- system. Euxthei-, there are im- 
portant laws relating to women, to trespass, to the 


values of animals, tame and wild, and of buildings, 
trees, utensils, etc. The Welsh Law.s show clearly 
the advance of a territorial system represented by 
the arghoydd (lord), as the king’s viceroy in each 
district, as compared with the earlier tribal system, 
wherein the penceiiedl (chief of the tribe) was 
supreme in each tribe. In addition to the mediaeval 
legal triads, which are given in the MSS, there 
are published in the Myvyrian Archaioloqy certain 
triads called the ‘Triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud’ 
(an imaginary Welsh lawgiver), which were first 
brought to view (and probably invented) by a 
certain Tomas ab Ifan of Glamorgan in 1685. In 
the Laws of Howel reference is sometimes made in 
a conventional way to the ‘ Law of Howel,’ as 
evidence for a given legal doctrine ; but, in spite of 
the unhistorical character of these references, the 
very prominence of the royal court in the code 
makes it highly probable that it had a royal origin. 
The two Welsh princes whose amendments of the 
law are quoted, in addition to Howel, are Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn (1063-75) and Ehys ab Grufludd (1155- 
97). The \V elsh Laws in their several versions, like 
those of Ireland, deserve close study, especially 
in connexion with the history of the gradual 
advance in Celtic countries from a tribal to a terri- 
torial system, and the consequent legal evolution. 
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2'he Cambrian Register, vols. i. and ii., do. 1796 and 1799 ; 
MyvyTian Archaiology of Wales, vol. iii., do. 1807, 2 Denbigh, 
1870 ; W. Probert, Ancient Laws of Cambria, London, 1823 ; G. 
Peig’not, Tableau des moeurs au dicdbrne aibcle, ou la cour et les 
lots de JSowel-le-Ron, roi d*Aberfraw, de 907-91(8, Paris, 1832; 
Timothy Lewis, Llanstephan 31S 126, Aberystwyth, 19131; 
Glossary to Welsh Laws, Manchester, 1913. See also ‘Celtic* 
sections of artt. Ohildrsk, Oeimbs and Pijhishmbkts, Fauut, 
INHBEITANCK. E, ANWYL. 

LAW (Chinese). — The first mention of Chinese 
law in the classics is the institution of the Five 
Punishments by Emperor Yao twenty -four cen- 
turies before the Christian era. In the next reign, 
that of Shun, the Five Punishments could be com- 
muted into transportation and deportation, and 
even, if there were extenuating circumstances, 
into fines. Mistake and misadventure were par- 
doned, while aggravated crime and recidivism found 
no mercy. In cases of doubt, the accused was 
given the benefit of the doubt. These institutions 
and principles, couched in quaint lan^age, are 
to be found in the Shu King (‘Book of Eeoords’), 
the oldest book extant in Chinese literature. Em- 
bodying, as they do, some of the principles under- 
lying the most enlightened of modern legal systems, 
they testify to the progress already achieved by 
Chinese jurisprudence at that remote period. 
Mercifulness in administration and brevity in 
legislation were the aims which ancient Chinese 
smtesmen and jurists always had in view. 

Codification was attempted about the time of 
Confucius, the laws being inscribed in bamboo 
or in metal, reminding one of the nearly con- 
temporaneous Twelve Tables of that other legal 
system which, after moulding Western jurispru- 
dence, is destined to influence profoundly the 
Chinese also. Unfortunately, practically nothing 
is now known of those early codes. During the 
period of the ‘Warring States* (7th cent. B.C.), 
a code was compiled by Li Kwei which remains 
the basis of Chinese jurisprudence. The laws of 
Ts’in (249-2 Id B.c.) were severe and complex, and 
were one of the causes of the early downfall of 
the dynasty. When Liu Pang, the founder of the 
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Han dynasty, captured the Ts'in capital, he abol- 
ished all tlie harsh laws and substituted for them 
the famous Three Articles, undoubtedly the short- 
est and simplest code in history, punishing murder, 
wounding, and robbery. Of course, this abbrevi- 
ated code could not serve the needs of tlie Empire, 
and another code Avas enacted later, based mainly 
on that of Li Kwei, with the addition of three 
hooks. Hereafter each dynasty had its code or 
codes, until we come to the late Tsing dynasty 
Avith its T(t Tsing Lu Li, Avhich, founded on those 
of the previous dynasties, in particular that of the 
Mings, Avas published in 1647, three years after 
the Manchu dynasty was established in China. 
This body of laAA^s, together AAUth the subsequent 
amendments, held sAvay until the latter days of 
the dynasty, Avhen, under pressure of circum- 
stances and influenced by Western ideas, the 
Emperor established a bureau for the revision of 
laAVS, which had among its members many Avbo 
had knoAvledge of Western hws, particularly 
Japanese laAv. It had also Japanese advisers 
who exercised considerable influence. It drafted 
several codes — criminal laAv, civil laAv, criminal 
procedure, and civil procedure, besides other laws, 
some of Avhich have been enacted, including a 
temporary criminal code which takes the place 
of the Ta Tsing Lu Li and is still actually in force 
under the Kepublic. Wiile the draftsmen of the 
new laAvs displayed considerable knowledge of com- 
parative law, Japanese ideas w'ere, naturally, pre- 
dominant. The Japanese modelled their legal 
system upon that of the Germans, who in turn 
inherited from the Romans. Thus the hvo sys- | 
terns of laAV, which were each inscribed in bronze 
at about the same time, are, after the lapse of ; 
nearly thirty centuries and through the inter- 
mediary of more than one nation, hnally brought 
together. 

As the laws of China are at present in a trans- 
itional state, and will in future be largely influenced 
by exotic notions, to get some idea of them in their 
greatest purity one should go back to the dis- 
carded fa Tsing Lu LL It is well arranged under 
seven heads; the first may be described as the 
* general ’ part, and the remaining six are named 
after the former six ministries of the government — 
civil, fiscal, ritual, military, criminal, and public 
works. The language is clear and concise, com- 
paring favourably with the productions of modern 
Western legislation. It has been said that China 
has only cnminal law, and that the Ta Tsing Lu 
Li is only a penal code, what in forei^ countries 
would be civil law being left to loom and trade 
customs and usages. In a sense this is true, 
because everything in the code is punishable as 
a crime, but there are many tilings in it which 
would be described In other countries as civil law. 

(1) The first part deals with general definiHons 
and principles, in some cases with great minute- 
ness and precision. There are also descriptions of 
the Rive Punishments (difierent from and lighter 
than the Five Punishments of the ancients), defini- 
tions of the ten heinous crimes, statement of the 
eight privileges, lists of crimes which are not 
pardonable by a general amnesty, etc. (2) The 
civil part deals with the conduct of officials, and 
corresponds to a certain extent with the droU 
adininistratiff of the continental countries of 
Europe- (3) The fiscal part contains largely what 
would he civil law. Among its topics are regis- 
tration of census, real property, marriage, public 
granaries and treasuries, smugglmg, usury, 

Stive, and wights and measures. The family law 
is strikingly like that of the Romans, though rather 
after it had \mm tempered by Frmtorian edicts and 
imperial constituMoas than at the time of its piimi- 
Mve severity. The mUm of what constitutes a 


family ia similar in both laAvs. Agnatic relation- 
ship is more important than cognatic; hence 
‘Mnlier est iiiiis faiuiliac* is to a certain extent 
applicable to China. Fafria patesias there is, but 
the power of life and tleath possesscMl by the Roman 
paterfamilins is lacking. It is aho tcunpered by 
paternal love and lilial piety, for wliicji tbeChineHe 
arc justly noted. Marriage is an all-important 
institution for the cfuitiiiuation of the fatiiily. 
Divorce i.s regulated by the code, though rarely 
carried into practicic. If jjolygaiay, or rather 
polygyny, means marriage with mure than one 
wife at the same time, then Chinese laAv does not 
permit it ; in fact, the code punishes bigamy. One 
and only one wih is permittfKl. However, as 
Mencius teaches, ‘there are three things which 
are uniilial, and to have no posterity is tlm great- 
est of th(!m ^ ; to ensure agairmt this calamity it 
is permitted to have coneiihines, Avho are in no 
sense Avives. They are fre(piently chosen by the 
wife, and occupy a sulsu’dinate po.sition, Avhile 
their children arc considered the diildren of the 
wife, (4) Tlie ritual part deals with sacrificial, 
court, and ofiicia! rites and ceremonies. (5) The 
military part is iiotr altogetln’ir a code of mili- 
tary laAV, since it contains, inter ulia, provisions 
for the guarding of ptdaces, guanling of passes 
and fords, keeping of oflicial cattle, injuries in- 
flicted by animals to person and property (cattle 
‘damage feasant’), and carrying of dispatches by 
couriers. The articles more parti(‘ularly applicable 
to the army provide for mobilization ot troops, 
divulging military secrets, substitution of recniits, 
lack of discipline, etc. (6) The criminal part is 
the criminal code par esecellmcs. The aphorism 
‘Actus non facifc reura nisi mens sit rea* is re- 
ligiously observed throughout the articles t a man 
is not punished for a criminal act unless his intent 
be also criminal In homicide, e,g., no fewer than 
six diflerent degrees are distinguished, varying 
from culpable to excusable. Most of the crimes 
found in W'estern law are also in the code. The 
use of abusive language is a crime: Hkemse 
adultery, which, though in England only a cau^ 
for divorce and action for damages, is a crime in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, 
as well as in some of the States of the American 
Union. Gambling is another offence and so is 
causing a fire in one’s house, which is culpable 
because of the element of carelessness ana the 
dangerous consequences to the neighbourhood. 
(7) The part relating to public works deals with 
such subjects os the maintenance and repair of 
granaries, dik^, and bridges, and encroachment 
on public highways. 

From this hasty aurvejr of Chinese law, on© 
characteristic maybe notea— -a characteristic which 
can be ohseiwed not only in law, hut in the whole 
fabric of government itnelf. Writers on and 
admirers of English law and insUtutions have 
noted a distinguishing feature which they call 
the rule or supremacy of law. The character- 
istic of Chinese law is what may hy analogy he 
called the rule of morality. Confucius says ; 

the people be led by W, imd unWomfly, foeght to ^ 
glveii them by pu»ishme»t«. they will tiy to »vold the ptanteh- 
meat, but have oo stnue oS shame. If they be led by vmue, 
aod uuiformtty sought to be given them hym ruJee ot pw- 
pdtty, they wfll bsve tho s«a»e of ehame, and, moreover, wUl 
b^me good,*i 

Before and since Confucius, this has been the 
maxim of Chinese rulers and the first principle of 
government. Law occupies but a seeemdary pace i 
morality comes first. Law is intended to rea^ 
only where morality is ineffective. In other words, 
law is supplementary to morality. It raaj be said 
that this i» true of every civnised somety, aM 
that no society can live with only law to guide 
1 Confucian JnaUeUt tr. J. Ilong-iujpfV 3B0I. 
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it» But the difference between China and other 
civilized societies is tiiat in China this is a prin- 
ciple of government, a maxim recognized by law 
itself. From tliis arise some cixrious results. 
Peculiarities in Chinese law for which foreigners 
seek an explanation in vain become quite clear 
once this principle is grasped. 

As pointed out above, China has, in one sense, 
no civil law. There is no civil code governing 
rights of contracts and of property, a breach or 
violation of which entitles the aggrieved to an 
action in court whereby he may claim damages. 
Nevertheless, in China these things are also governed 
by rules. Some of these rules are local, customary, 
or professional. Some of them are to be found in 
the code, which, however, instead of giving the 
complainant monetary compensation, punishes the 
defendant with the ordinary criminal punishments. 
While the distinction between criminal and civil 
law, a crime and a tort, is a fruitful source of differ- 
ence among jurists, seeing that even in Western 
law many acts are at the same time both a crime 
and a tort, yet the fact remains that China treats 
everything under one law and one sanction, the 
reason being that the legislators have upheld the 
doctrine of the rule of morality. Western legislators 
say tliat a breach of promise of marriage is only an 
infringement of a private right, giving rise to an 
action for damages, whereas bigamy is so serious 
that it is considered something more than that ; it 
is a matter which concerns the community at large, 
and atiould bo punished as a crime. Tile Chinese 
lawgiver, on the other hand, not only punishes 
bigamy, but also punishes the father who has 
broken his promise to give his daughter in mar- 
riage (the nearest Chinese eq^uivalont to a breach 
of promise of marriage in a western sense). He 
considers that the father has broken the moral 
code, and therefore deserves punishment as a 
criminal. Chinese officials and judges encourage 
arbitration and private settlement in every way j 
but, when the parties refer their differences to the 
court, unless there has been hona jid^ mistake, the 
man. who breaks a promise is as much a criminal 
as a murderer, though, of course, the penalty and 
the consequences are very different. To those who 
disagree with the Chinese view, and in view of the 
impending radical changes to be made in Chinese 
law in this reject, it will be interesting to quote 
the words of T, E. Holland : 

•The far-reaching consequences of acta become more and 
more visible with the advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recognise as offences against the com- 
munity acta which it formerly only saw to be injuries to 
Individuals.* 1 

There is in Chinese law the doctrine of vicarious 
responsibility. When a particularly heinous of- 
fence is committed— e.^., high treason— not only 
is the criminal punished, hut relatives up to a cer- 
tain degree are also punished. While doubtless 
deterrence is the principal motive for this provision, 
as it is not otherwise easy in such a large country 
and with inadequate police supervision to prevent 
the commission of crime, yet, in theory at least, 
these relatives are responsible because they have 
not exercised a moral and benign influence on the 
culprit— an influence which the law presumes they 
are, on ^count of their relationship and intimacy, 
in a position to exercise. Similarly, when parricide 
has been committed — a crime particularly egregious 
m the eyes of the filial Chinese— the officials of the 
jurisdiction, from the district magistrate up to the 
Governor and Viceroy, all receive more or less 
prominent. The theory is the same 5 these 
officials have charge, among^ other things, of the 
morality of the people within their jumdiction ; 
and, when such a horrible crime as tne murder of 
a person’s parents is permitted to come to pass, 


there has been a breach of duty on the part of the 
officials. In no other way can the doctrine of 
vicarious responsibility in Cninese law be explained 
than by the principle of the rule of morality. 
Considerations of policy doubtless have their influ- 
ence, but in theory and origin it is because the 
Chinese government is essentially a government by 
morality. 

As already stated, the code is no longer in force, 
and another penal code has taken its place. Drafts 
of other codes and laws were in course of prepara- 
tion even before the fall of the Manchus. The 
legal revolution preceded the political revolution. 
In the admiration for Western laws, there is 
danger of a slavish imitation without ascertaining 
whether the new tree is suited to this ancient 
soil. This danger is particularly evident in the 
law of persons. As J. Bryce has pointed out,^ 
the law of persons in all countries is the most 
difficult and the last to change, since it touches 
most nearly the question^ of status, the family 
relations, tfie very foundation of the social struc- 
ture of the community. The drafts prepared in 
the last days of the Manchus are to be submitted 
to anotlier body of select men tor consideration. 
It is, therefore, premature and unprofitable to 
prophesy as to the future. That Japanese, and 
hence German, influence will largely be felt there 
is no doubt. Anglo-Saxon legal principles also 
have admirers, so that they too will probably be 
adopted to a certain extent. But Chinese law and 
custom should form the foundation of the new 
structure, so that the Chinese law of the future 
may still be an institution which is the product of 
the genius of the people, and that, while useful 
and suitable principles may he borrowed from the 
West, there may be no apish imitation of others ; 
that, in a word, the law may still be Chinese law. 

Litbratdrb.— E. Alabaster, Motes and Commentaries on 
Chinese Criminal Law, London, 1899 good introduction to 
a knowledge of Chinese law); Ta Tsing Lu Id, tr. George 
Thomas Staunton, London, 1810 (unfortunately now out of 
print); S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new ed., 
New York, 1883; T, R. Jernigan, Chiiia in Law and Co 7 n> 
merce, London, 1905. ChAO-ChU Wu. 

LAW (Christian, Western), — INTRODUCTION. 
— ^There are, first of all, certain distinctions to be 
made. The first distinction is between ius and 
lex. Lex {loi, Gesetz^ vbfxos) is a precept® made by 
right authority, which the subject of that authority 
is morally bound to ob^. This is our ‘law’ in 
one sense. Im {droit ^ Ketht^ Ukk) or dtKaiov) may 
be understood either subjectively or objectively. 
Subjectively, it is defined as * the moral power of 
doing, omitting, or demanding anything, so that 
another be obliged to do or omit something. ’ It in ' 
eludes much of what we call ‘right’ or ‘authority.’ 
‘Ius habeo’ may be rendered ‘I have the right.’ 
Objectively, in the sense in which it is studied by 
jurists, it is ‘ the complex of norms by which the 
actions of individual members of a society are 
regulated in regard to other members or to the 
whole society, so that the society may be preserved 
and may attain its end.’ The English word ‘ law ’ 
is used in this sense too ; thus we speak of State 
law, Church law, and canon law, as distinct from 
a particular law (lex). Starting from the idea that 
all ius comes ultimately from the will of God, 
canonists distinguish the following kinds. Ius 
naturale is the eternal law of God, imprinted in 
our conscience by Him naturally, so^ that ail men 
know, or may know, what is essentially right or 
wrong, by the light of their own conscience. This 
is the sense in which St, Paul says the Gentiles, 
who have not the Law {sc, of Moses), do by nature 
the things of the law (the natural law of God ; Eo 

1 im Mdstoty and JuHsprudmoef Oxford, 190L 

8 We may presciud here from the difference between a public 
Im and a private promptmn. 
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2'^). This natural law is promulgated by God in 
making human nature. xTo power can abrogate 
it or dispense from it. Different from this is ius 
positiuum, that is, law made by a legislator about 
things not in themselves necessaiy, which become 
necessary as the result of his legislation. Things 
forbidden by natural law are * proliibita q^uia mala’ ; 
those forbidden by positive law are * mala quia 
prohibita.’ 

Positive law may be divine or human. Divine 
positive law is that promulgated by God Himself, 
as the Law of Moses, or laws made by Christ in 
the NT. This is not the same as natural law. 
Many commands of the old Jewish Law are about 
things in themselves indifferent. It differs also in 
binding only the subjects to whom it is given (as 
does all positive law), whereas natural law binds 
all men. No man can abrogate or dispense from 
divine positive law. Human positive law is that 
promulgated by a human authority. Indirectly 
this too comes from God (or it would not be bind* 
ing law at all), but only in the sense that God has 
delegated authority to him who makes it. Positive 
human law can he abrogated, modified, or dispensed 
by the authority that laid it down. It is divided 
into civil law and ecclesiastical law. The ius ecclesi- 
asticum is called also by other names. It is iu$ 
sacrum, as opxjosed to im profanum (civil law); 
in old days it was often culm ins pontijicmm, as 
opposed to the civil ius cmareum; and, opposed 
to ius ciuUe, it is not infrequently called ins 
canonicum, though there is a more accurate sense 
in which ius canonicum is a part of ecclesiastical 
law. Another distinction which crosses this, and 
so may lead to confusion, is between ius diuinum, 
in the sense of all Church law, whether promul- 
gated immediately by Christ or by the authority 
of the Church, and ius humanum, meaning all 
secular law. This distinction is better avoided. 
The distinctions of ecclesiastical law are irngene^ 
rale and speciale, Ius generate is a law which 
applies to all cases in which the circumstances for 
which it provides are found ; ius specials is a law 
made for a particular case, which does not apply 
to another case, even if the circumstances are the 
same. Prom Roman civil law the Church has 
taken the distinction between ius commune and 
ius singulare. Ius commune is that which flows 
from general principles and so applies normally 
to all subjects ; im singulars is law made for a 
particular class of persons. This distinction has 
much in common with that of ius generale and ius 
spedale, hut is not quite the same. Prom the 
point of view of the legislating authority we dis- 
tinguish im uniuersale and ius particulare. Uni- 
versal law is that which is made by the universid 
authority of the whole Church ; particular law is 
made by limited authority, as by a bishop for his 
own diocese. So we have the principle that im 
particulare may enforce and add to the universal 
law, but may never contradict it. Lastly com^ the 
much discussed distinction between im publicum 
and ius priuatum. This regards the matter of the 
law, IUS publicum contains laws for the whole 
Church and for its public authorities ; iuspriuatum 
is concerned with the rights and duties of private 
members of the Church. Several modem <^onis^ 
of the German school Phillips) reject this 
distinction as absurd, It is defended by most 
otibiers (of* 0, Tarquini, luris ecct. publki mstUu^ 
tiones. Borne, 1896, p. If.). Ius ptmicum is eitber 
extemmut if it r^ards the relation of the Church 
to other socieries the State), or intrnrmm, if 
it r^ards the intemm affairs of the Church* 

* (S.non ’ is the Greek a rule or measure. 
Already in the 4th cent. Church synods began to 
call the rules laid down by them canons (so the 
Synod of Ancyra in a.d. 314„ the Nicene Synod in 
YOU vn.--*S3 


326, etc.). From this time ‘canon’ begins to be 
used exclusively in the sense of an ecdesiastical 
law laid down by public Church authority. It 
is contrasted with civil law, which is lex {if6fXQt)» 
Gratian defines the word in this sense ; 

* Kccleeiaatica constitutio canonis nomine cenBetur" (ad I). 8, 

§ 1) ; ‘ porro canonunv alii sunt decreta pontiflcum, alii atatuta 
conciliorum* (ib, ad c. 2). 

Since about the 8th cent, collections of such canons 
were made under the titles Liber canomim, Corpm 
canonum, etc. Bo arose the term im can(micu 7 n, 
the law made by canons, in this sense. But, since 
the typical collection of canons, the Corpus iuris 
canoniciy was closed in 1317, it has been common 
to use the term ius canonicum only for what is con- 
tained therein and in the ‘Extrauagantes’ which 
form its supxdement (to the 16th cent,). In this 
sense it does not cover later Church law ; on the 
other hand, it includes much contained in the 
Corpus iuris canonici which is really civil law. 

Although so far tiiese definitions are taken 
from Western canonists, and so represent Roman 
Catholic principles, they are general ones, which 
are accepted on all sides. We shall here describe 
Roman Catholic canon law ; for that of the Eastern 
Churches see the following article. 

II. Homan Oatmouc canon iaw.--x. Written 
and unwritten law. — Roman Catholic canon law 
distinguishes first between two sources of law, im 
scriptum and im non scriptum. The ius scriptum 
consists of laws which are formally laid down by 
authority in an authentic document; ius non scrip- 
tum is tne law which arises from practical apidica- 
tion on the part of the community, without any 
such formal promulgation. It does not cease to lie 
ius non scriptum when it is written down, but only 
when it is promul^ted anew by authority under 
the conditions which make a written law, 

(a) The fontes iuris canonici scripti are : (1) The 
NT. The OT is not considered a source of Christ- 
ian law at all, but at most an adminiculmtu The 
positive old Law was abolished by the preaching of 
the gospel, and its moral precepts are contained in 
natural law. So the OT, as such, does not occur 
as a fons iuris at all. On the other hand, the 
NT and the laws therem contained constitute the 
foundation of Church positive law. From the NT 
we have three principles — the power of legislation 
given by Christ to His Church, the constitution 
of the Church as an organism with a hierarchy, 
and the social character of Christianity, from 
which we conclude that the Church is a perfect 
society, having the rights of such. These are the 
foundation of all positive Church law. (2) The 
decrees of synods. Before the Council of Trent 
decrees about faith were called dogmas, and those 
about positive law were called canons. The Coun- 
cil of Trent changed these terms, calling its decrees 
about faith canoms, and its dkcipllnaiy laws de- 
ereta. The Vatican Counml followed this new 
terminology. Only the decrees of ecumenical 
councils have force for all Catholiaa; those of 
particular councils oblige only those for whom 
they are promr^ated, over whom the council has 
jurisdiction. But many decree of pa^cular 
synods have since become universal by virtue of 
a new promulgation of universal authority ex- 
tending them. Disciplinary decrees of ecumenical 
councils oblige until they are repealed by universal 
authority. The Church has the power of abro- 
gating or modifying her own positive laws. (3) 
Constitutions of pop^. The pope, by virtue of 
his universal jurisdiction, has the ^wer of making 
laws for the whole Church. He does this in two 
forms— in a more solemn form by hulls {buUm) and 
leas solemnly by briefs (breues). There is no differ- 
ence in the binaing force of bulls and briefs ; the 
greater or less solemnity concerns only the im- 
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poTtance of the matter. Bulls are regularly issued 
from the papal Chancellery ; before Leo XIII. they 
were written in Gothic characters and had attached 
a leaden seal tied to the parchment by silk threads. 
Leo xrir., in 1878, ordered that in future bulls 
should be written in Roman letters and sealed with 
a red seal representing St. Peter and St. Paul and 
bearing the name of the pope. Only in bulls of 
special importance is the old leaden seal to be re - 1 
tained. Bulls always begin with the name of the 
pope and the title ‘ Seruua Seruorum Dei ’ only ; 
briefs begin with a fuller title and are sealed in 
red with the seal of the Fisherman. They are 
prepared at the Secretariate of Briefs. The use 
of bulls or briefs is not easy to account for. Fre- 
quently matters of great importance are determined 
not by bulls but by briefs (see, further, art. Bulls 
AND Bbiefs). According to the matter and the 
force of obligation, papal constitutions are vari- 
ously distinguished. General laws for the whole 
Church are called by the generic name constitu- 
tioneSi and decreta are those which are issued 
‘ motu proprio * ; litercB d&crstaUs generally come 
from a consultation and are answers to questions. 
Encyclicals are addressed to the bishops of the 
whole Church or to those of some province. With 
regard to the extension of their binding force, we 
distinguish between constitutiones gemrales for 
all and TBScripta for special cases, to which alone 
normally they apply. All Roman Catholics are 
bound by general constitutions, and also by epis- 
tolce deeretales if they are expressly extended to 
all. Otherwise, they do not constitute a general 
law, from defect of promulgation. Immediately 
they bind only those to whom they are addressed. 
But to others they have the force of authentic 
interpretations of law, and are often published 
with the purpose of constituting a precedent. 
Rescripts nave no legal force except for those 
to whom tliey are addressed. Rescripts may be 
matiticB, containing an obligation, or gradim^ con- 
ferring a favour, or mixtce. 

So far we have considered the fontes iuris 
gene,ralu. lus partiGulare is made hy the decrees 
of provincial councils, diocesan laws, or statutes 
of corporations, such as chapters for their oavh 
body,^ It is obvious that a particular authority 
can bind only those who are subject to it. Many 
civil laws are included as particular canon law ; 
not that the Church recognizes the right of a civic 
authority to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, but 
either because they are the civil sanction of already 
existing Church laws or because Church authority 
has given them the force of canon law. Corniectea 
with civil law are concordats. These began in the 
Middle Ages, e.g., the * Concordatum C^Sixtinum ^ 
of 1122, between Pope Calixtus ii. and the Em- 
peror Henry v., which put an end to the dispute 
about investitures (see art. iNVEStlTUUE <JOX- 
TKOVEESY). A concordat is defined as ‘a treaty 
between Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities, by 
which the connexion between both societies con- 
cerning mixed affairs is regulated.’^ According 
to modem principle, only the pope makes the 
concordat on the side of the CSliurch. Fox the 
State itf governing authority acta. The matters 
treated in concordats are all the ‘ mixed ’ questions 
in which both Church and State have an interest, 
such as questions of property, marriage, presenta- 
tions to benefices, and so on. Concordats are now 
generally said by Roman Catholic canonists to he 
true bilateral contracts, which oblige both sides 
in justice, being Mndini on the subjects of both 
powers as particular Church law and civil law 
(see, farther, art. Con OOEDAT). ^ 

iwria p(W^‘ifdci nO!n smpH are : 
(1) Natural law as the origin of all positive law. 

-i a Aiohner, <^mpm$dipn^wr& Brbceu, ICOO, p. 20. 


The basis of positive law is the principles of 
natural law ; nor can positive authority make any 
law which contradicts that of nature. (2) Tra- 
dition, which affects principles of discipline as 
well as those of faith. So we distinguish divine, 
apostolic, and ecclesiastical traditions in matters 
which bind conduct. (3) Custom (consuetudo). 
This plays a great part in Catholic canon law. It 
is denned as : * A law introduced by the repetition 
of similar actions on the part of the community, 
with the consent of the legislator.’ ^ ^ The difference 
between eonsiteittdo and traditio is that in the 
case of a law coming through tradition it is pre- 
sumed that it %vas originally formally promulgated 
by authority, although knowledge of that pro- 
mulgation is to be had only through tradition. 
In the case of custom there is no promulgation 
at the beginning ; the law gradually acquires its 
force through repeated acts. Custom is, in fact, 
the same principle as prescription, except that 
prescription usually connotes a right, and con- 
siietudo a duty, it may be universal for the 
whole Church, special in the case of a particular 
though perfect society in its own order (as a 
chapter or religious order), or specialissima^ if it 
affects an imperfect society, such as a family or 
parish. 

Custom may be according to law, in which case 
it only makes the force of the law more clear, and 
; perhaps interprets it (hence the proverb, ‘ Con- 
suetuao est optima legum interpres ’) ; or it may 
be beside the law C praeter legem ’), adding to, but 
not contradicting, the lex scripta \ or it may be 
against the law {‘ contra legem ^), which abrogates 
or abolishes a law. This is the most important 
case. It is called desmtudo when custom simply 
abolishes a law by continual non-observance, 
consuetudo contraria when by repeated acts a new 
law is introduced which abrogates a former one. 

There are many precautions in canon law against 
the too easy admittance of custom. First, it must 
be introduced by a perfect community, Le., by one 
which has the power of making or receiving a true 
law, as distinct from a particular precept. Hence 
one man can never obtain a right for himself by 
repeated acts. The custom must be introduced 
by repeated, free, and public acts on the part of 
; the greater part of the community. Most canon- 
ists require that these acts should not be made 
’ through an erroneous opinion (e,^., ignorance that 
I the law exists) j they must certainly be free, in 
j the sense of not being made through force or fear. 
Nor is a new law introduced by custom when the 
people who practise the custom do so with the 
deliberate consciousness that thw are merely per- 
forming a free work of piety- Tnere must be, at 
least eventually, some signs of an intention (not 
necessarily explicit) to prescribe a custom ‘ praeter 
legem.^ The object of a consuetudo may be any- 
thing which is not opposed to natural law, or 
opposed to right reason, or an immediate occasion 
of sin, or injurious in itself to the whole system of 
Church discipline. The only general ana certain 
principle that can he laid down with regard to the 
time reauired for a custom to obtain the force of 
law is tnat there must be a sulficiently repeated 
number of acts, extending over a sufficient time, 
for a reasonable person to be able to say that the 
custom is already in firm possession. Generally 
canonists apply to consuetudo the same principles 
as are required by civil law for the prescription of 
a right. For customs ‘praeter legem* some de- 
mand ten years, for customs ‘ contra legem * forty 
years. Others think ten years sufficient in this 
case tooj at least when it is a case of law which 
has never been observed by the community, against 
which custom began as soon as the law was pro- 
I Aiohner, op, eit p, 31. 
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mulgated. The last condition for a consuctudo^ 
and the most important, is the consent of the 
legislator. This really does away with all that 
otherwise would be anomalous in the principle of 
consuetude i and makes it consistent with the 
normal principles of canon law. For in this case 
also the rule obtains that ultimately the only 
source of law is the act of the legislator in some 
form. The consent of the legislator may be ex- 
pressed, or tacit, ox merely legal, when he is 
Ignorant of the custom, hut intends in general to 
apply always the canonical principles aflecting 
custom. In such a case he has an implicit intention 
with regard to each particular custom, even if he 
does not know of it. In this case, too, the real 
source of the obligation of the comuetudo is the 
will of the legislator. When the legislator knows 
of the custom and could put a stop to it but does 
not do so, we have a case of tacit consent. Custom 
may he abolished by abrogation, which simply 
puts an end to the one which now exists, hut^ in 
no way prevents a new custom of the same kind 
from arising j or by prohibition, which not only 
ends the custom but forbids a new one to arise ; 
and, finally, by reprobation, which declares the 
custom to be in itself pernicious and incapable of 
ever obtaining the force of law. ^ But the formulas 
which are often appended to positive laws (such as 
‘non obstante quacumq.ue consuetudine’) do not 
always mean as much as they would seem to 
mean. Often such formulas are intended only to 
make the beginning of a constvetudo contraria 
more difficult. A new positive law is always 
supposed to abrogate general customs contrary to 
it, but not local customs, unless a clause to this 
eflect is added. A custom may be abolished by a 
new custom opposed to it, or by simple demetum. 
Other fontes iuris canonici non scripti are 
enumerated in the text-books. There are the 
opinions of learned canonists. These are not 
strictly a source of law ; but the responsa prudefh 
turn, as in Koman civil law, so also in canon law, 
are considered a safe guide as to the meaning of 
laws whose form is ambiguous ; they^ furnish a 
precedent according to which authentic declara- 
tions are made ; as in moral theology, the consent 
of a number of canonists of repute constitutes a 
probability which may be followed safely. In 
much the same way the Fathers of the Church, 
though each one has no more authority than the 
reason he gives, form a witness of tradition which 
is often of great importance. Moreover, many 
sayings and decisions of Fathers have afterward 
been incorporated into authentic collections of 
laws, and from this incorporation receive the force 
of law in the strict sense. In matters concerning 
which there is yet no positive law, it is probable 
that the iudgment of illustrious Fathers will be 
considered wlien a law is framed. Many early ^ 
text-books of canon law include answers of Fathers 
and their sentences in test cases. ^ The umsfmnsis 
also occurs in connexion with %w non scriptum. 
Thus a repeated number of decisions in special 
cases, which all show agreement with the same 
general principle, form a precedent which may be 
of great importance for general law. Here it is 
probable that, if a new law be drawn up, it will 
be in accordance with the precedent set by the 
mm forensis. Meanwhile this use a greater 
or leas probability as to the correct interpretation 
of laws, Among the Roman tribunals which 
make the mm firensis the Rota Eomana is of 
chief importaneo, Formerly disputed amm from 
all parts of the world were^ sent to the Bofea for 
judgment. Its jurisdiction is now limited by Idiat 
of otior tribunals ; but it still remains the most 
inmortant one. 

The curicB also occurs among tlie fontes 


non scripti. Tins means the use of certain con- 
ventional or technical terms anti nietliods of 
procedure, which the student of canon law should 
understand, since they aficct the meaning of the 
decisions. 

2 . History of the sources of canon law. — 
Canonists distinguish three main periods of canon 
law—the kis antiquum from the foundation of the 
Church to the publication of Uratian’s 
ius nounm from Gratian to the Council of Trent, 
and ius muissimum from the Council of Trent to 
our own time. 

(1) Itis After the NT there is but 

little canon law extant down to the Council of 
Nicsea (325). The modern eiinonist in practice 
does not refer much to this time, but in theory the 
same rules apply to it as to later times. A law 
made during the first three centuries by proper 
authority binds the subjects of that authority till 
it be repealed or fall into desuetude. But there 
are hardly any such documents now extant. ^ There 
are a few papal letters, letters of other bishops, 
such as St. Cyprian, and the decrees of one or t\vo 
councils, such as the two held at Carthage in 256. 
Moreover, since later legislation has covered almost 
the whole field of possible Church law, it is unlikely 
that any law of the first three centuries would be 
cited, it will have been either re-enaetted or abro- 
gated at a later period. After the Council of N icjua 
we have a large collection of canons, chieily pseudo- 
apostolic, suen as the Canons of JUppolytuSy the 
various Church Orders, etc. The niost important 
of these are the so-called Apostolk Coiutttutiom 
and Canons. When it was believed that these 
were the work of the apostles, naturally tlioy 
seemed of enormous importance. The Quinisextum 
Synod (rin Trnllo,* at Constantinople, 692) recog- 
nized the 85 Apostolic Can^ as an authentic 
source of canon law, whereas in the West a Roman 
synod under Pope Gelasius I. rejected them as 
spurious as early as 495. Bventuafiy fifty of thep 
canons, by their reception in the Corptis iurisp 
obtained a certain recognition, though not techni- 
cally authority, in the West Now that every one 
knows that they are spurious, they have only an 
archseologioal interest. Some of them, however, 
are really repetitions of authentio canons of Nicma 
and the Synod of Antioch in 341. From the 
Council of Mceea (325) there are decrees of ecu- 
menical synods, which have the full force of law for 
the whole Church, and those of particular synods, 
which are authentic sources for the provinces con- 
cerned. The other source of the antiquum 
consists of papal letters and decrees. There are 
Uterm synodkm (treating chiefiy of matters of 
faith) and papal decrees m various forms from the 
time of Damasus I. (868-384). These are collected 
in Megesta, and sriJl have full force, unless they 
have been repealed by later lejpslation. 

Long before the famous Decretum Gmiiani 
attempts had been made to collect and arrange the 
growing mass of sources of emnon law. The first 
collection of this kind is the so-called Versio Mu* 
panka^ long supposed to be the work of Bt. Isidore 
of Seville. Really it is a Greek collection, to which 
a Larin translation was addml in Italy. Its firet 
edirion, composed and translated not long after the 
4tli cent, contained only the decrees of Nicsea ; to 
these tie Latin version added those of Bardica, 
then supposed in the West to be Nlcene. Later 
the decrees of Ancyra, Heo-Csesarea, and Gangra 
were added. Such a ccdlectlon would naturally 
constantly be brought up to date, and new canons 
would be atided by copyists. Finally, in Spanish 
and Gallicitn texts, the canons of Ch^cedon were 
added From the 5th to tlie 9th centuries there 
are a number of such collections. The so-eallad 
Vmw primt Is an Italian translation of a Greek 
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collection made in tlie early 5th century. In Gau.1 
a great hut disordered collection of canons of 
councils, and of pafjal and episcopal letters, was 
made in the beginning of the 6th century. This 
was published by Fasc^uler Quesnel,^ who thought 
it to be the oldest official Koman collection. F. 
Maassen counts thirteen other early Gallican col- 
lections of the kind.® In Italy Dionysius Exiguus 
(536) made two large collections, one of canons and 
one of decretals (papal letters) down to Anastasius 
n, (496-498). These were then joined together, and 
became the official Boman text-book, practically 
displacing all others. Later canons were added to 
the collection. Pope Adrian i. in 774 sent a copy 
of this to Charles the Great (with additions down 
to his own time). This became the official Qodtx 
Canmum of the Church of Gaul. It was made 
State law in Charles’s empire in 802. In Africa 
the chief collections are the Brmiatio Canonum of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus in the first half of the 6th 
cent., and the Concordia, Canonum of Crescentius 
about the year 690. Spain had a number of such 
collections. In the end of the 6th cent., Martin, 
Bishop of Braga, made a CoUectio Canonum (also 
lOTO^YIl as Libor Ocmitulorum)* About the same 
time appeared an Epitome from Martin of Braga 
and owier sources; from this further Epitomes 
were made. It was also at the end of the 6th 
cent, that the great Hisjoana CoUectio was com- 
posed. The preface of this is taken for the chief 
part from the Etymologies of St. Isidore of Seville 
(t 836). This is the main source of pseudo-Isidore. 
In the 9th cent, it was increased by a great number 
of for^jed decretals and was ascribed by the forger 
to St. Isidore. Ireland had a collection of canons, 
chiefly taken from Dionysius, about the end of the 
7th century. In the 9th cent, appeared three 
collections in the Frankish kingdom which con- 
sisted largely of forged documents. These are 
the Collection of Camtularies of Benedict Levita, 
the famous forged Decretals (pseudo-Isidore), and 
the Capitida Angilramnu The forged Decretals 
especially had a disastrous effect on later canon 
law. They contain so great a mass of documents, 
touching all kinds of matter, that for centuries 
canonists took their material from them. It is 
now generally admitted that the forged Decretals 
were compiled between the years 847 and 868, in 
Gaul They were probably begun at Mainz and 
completed at Kheims. The compiler calls himself 
Isidorus Mercator (in other copies, Isidoms Pee- 
cator or Mercatus). Various persons have been 
suggested as the compiler (Benedict Levita, Bothad 
of Soissons,^ etc.). ^ The forgeries consist for the 
most part in ascribing authentic documents of 
a later age to an earlier one. In the 15th cent. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and John Turrecremata 
first doubted their authenticity. Since then this 
has been so established that no one any longer 
quotes them. 0 ther collections are those of Regmo 
of Prum (c. 906), Burchard of Worms (t 1025), 
Anselm of Lucca 1086), Cardinal Deusciedit 
C086-87), and the Decretum and Fannormia of 
Ivo of Chartres (f 1117). 

(2) lus notmm.’^The ius vmmm begins with the 
Decretwn of Gratian, which superseded all earlier 
ones and became the universally accepted collection 
of the Middle Ages in the West. 

Gratian (Magister Gratianus) was a Benedictine 
monk at Bologna. He lectured on canon law, and, 
feeling the need of a text-book, he composed his 
Deoretvm about the year 1150. He intended this 
to be not so rnucdi a collection of canons as a text*- 
book in which belays down theses and proves them 
by ^uoixitions. In each case he first states a thesis 
(thcise statements are the ‘dicta Gratiani,’ which 

I In the Opera. LemU Magni, iu (Paris, 1676). 
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come first); then, as proof, he quotes documents, 
canons of synods, papal decrees, and even civil 
laws. His idea was also to harmonize apparently 
discordant canons; hence the name, given either 
by himself or soon after, Discordantium canonum 
Concordia, Gratian’s book was, in comparison with 
all that had gone before it, so well arranged, and 
contained so much matter, that it soon became the 
universal text-book in the West. No other can- 
onical work approaches it in importance. Soon it 
began to be commented. An immediate disciple 
of Gratian, Paucapalea, made the divisions of the 
first and third parts as we have them now. He 
also added notes which have become incorporated 
into the work, each under the special heading 
‘Palea’ (for Paucapalea) ; then the notes of other 
commentators were added with the same heading, 
so that ‘ Palea ’ became a general title for notes at 
the end of Gratian’s ‘Distinctiones.’ A mass of 
longer commentaries and glosses gathered around 
the text. The ‘Glossa ordinaria’ printed at the 
foot of modern editions is by lohannes Tentonicus 
(Johann Zemeke), Canon of Halberstadt (t 1246), 
and Bartholomew of Brescia (t 1258). After the 
work had passed through innumerable hands and 
had received all manner of additional notes and 
corruptions of the text, Pope Pius iv. appointed a 
special commission of cardinals to revise it. They 
continued their work under Pius v. These are the 
‘ Correctores Eoniani ’ whose corrections are added 
beneath the text. Finally, Gregory xill. in 1852 
issued an authentic printed edition of theDecretum, 
It consists of three parts. Part i. (sometimes called ‘Trac- 
tates ordinandorumO treats of the sources of canon law and of 
ecclesiastical persons and offices. It has 101 Distinctiones, each 
of which beg:lns with a dictum headed ‘Qratianus.’ This is his 
thesis. It is then proved by a number of canons. At the end 
often cornea the Palea. Originally these Distinctiones and canons 
were not numbered, and were quoted by their first words. The 
edition of Charles Dumoulin (Paris, 1S47) is the first to number 
them. Le Conte (Paris, 1666) numbered the Palese also. 
Part ii. contains solutions of disputed questions. It is divided 
into 86 Causae. Each begins with a statement of the case by 
Gratian, followed by a number of ‘ Quaestiones,* each having a 
proposition by Gratian, which is then proved by a number of 
canons. Among these is one quaestio which amounts to a com- 
plete treatise or excursus by itself. This is the third quaestio 
of Oausa xxxiii. It bears the special title ‘Tractates de Poeni- 
tentia* and is divided into seven Distinctiones and these i^guin 
into canons. ‘De Poenitentia’ is quoted as a separate treatise. 
Part iii. is headed ‘de Consecratione.* It treats of liturgical 
matters, especially of the Mass. This part has five Distinctiones, 
each beginning with a ‘ ffictum Gratiani,* which is proved by a 
aeries of canons. The second and third parts also have Palesa. 

There is a recognized manner of quoting the Decretum 
Gratiani which should be noted. Since each part is arranged 
differently, it is not necessary to begin by saying which part 
one quotes ; this is shown by the quotation itself. From the 
first part we quote by canon and Distinctio (c. and D.) ; thus 
‘c. B, D. xcv.^ means the third canon of the ninety-fifth Dis- 
tinctio of the first part In quoting the second part three 
numbers occur, those of the canon, Oausa, and qusBStio (in that 
order); e.g. ‘o. 6, 0. viU q. 4.‘ The treatise ‘de Poenitentia* 
is known the addition of those words (or in a shortened 
form, *de Poen.,* or even ‘D.P.*), then (either before or after 
this) come the cation and the Distinctio— e^., *c. 8, D. 6, D.P.* 
Id quoting the third part the words ‘ de Cjonsecr.’ are always 
added ; otherwise the quotation by canon and Distinctio is the 
same as in the first part—e.g., ‘ c. 128, D. iv., de Oonsecr.* 
Gratian’s Decretum then became the nucleus of 
the Corpus iuris canonicit of which it is still the 
first (about half in len^h). To this gradually four 
other parts were added. Gratian had used canons 
down to Innocent ll.j the latest quoted by him is 
of 1139. As time went on, and further material 
accumulated, it became necessary to add to these. 
Notably the third and fourth Lateran councils 
(1179 and 1216) added considerably to the material 
of canon law in the West. During this period, 
when the papacy reached its greatest powee in 
civil life, a great number of papal decrees were 
issued. After Gratian about seventeen different 
compilations of this new material were made, 
whpn Pope Gregory IX. thought of publishing an 
aul^entic addition to the Decretum Cratiamk This 
was prepared by St. Baymund of Pennafort, the 
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pope’s penitentiary. Gregory published this eol* 
lection m 1234 by the bull Itex pacifctiSf sent it to 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna, and ordered 
that it should be accepted as authentic. This is 
the Decretals of Gregory IX, 

The work is divided into five books, treating of the matters 
described in the verse ‘Index, indicium, clems, connubia, 
crimen,* namely of ecclesiastical officials and judges, of pro- 
cedure in canon law, of the rights, duties, and property of 
clerks, of laws about marriage, of criminal cases and their pro- 
cess. ISach book is divided further into ‘ Tituli,’ and these into 
‘ Oapitula.' This division already existed in the compilation of 
Bernard of Pavia (Papiensis), about 1191, which is the basis of 
that of Gregory ix 

The sign Djr which a quotation from this part of the Corpus 
iuris eanonici maj be known is the word ‘extra* or the letter 
X, m'eaning that it is outside the Vecretum Gratiani, Thus : 

‘ c. 1, X, de clericis non resid. (iil. 8) * means the first chapter of 
the Titulus 8 (which is about clerks who do not reside) of book 
m., extra, namely, in the DearetaU of Gregory ix. The addition 
of the heading of the Titulus is now no longer necessary, since 
in later editions they are numbered. 

The work has been enlarged since it was first 
published. Kaymund, with the idea of maintain- 
ing brevity, did not write out the statement of the 
case, but only the solution. Nor did he quote the 
whole Decretal, but only fragments of it. The 
result of this was that it was often impossible to 
understand his text unless one went to the ori^nal 
source. To remedy this Le Conte in his edition 
(Paris, 1566) added what Raymund had omitted. 
These additions are the ‘ partes decisse,’ printed in 
italics in modem editions. The decretals are 
arranged in chronological order; in some cases 
Baymund, when the matter did not seem suffi- 
ciently clear, obtained from the pope a special 
decree made to be inserted here, Inese are put at 
the end of the Tituli. There is a * Glossa ordinaria ’ 
made by Bernardus de Bottone of Parma (1263). 

The third part of the Co^us iuris eanonici con- 
sists of the Liber Sextus Decretalium, added by 
Boniface viir. It is the sixth book after the fiive 
of Gregory IX. This became necessary in the same 
way as those of Gregory IX. In 1246 and 1274 the 
first and second Councils of Ljona had been held. 
From the decrees of these, of popes since Gregory 
IX., and of his own, Boniface viii. in 1298 published 
his Liber Sextus, by the hull Sacrosanctee, In this 
he expressly forbids any decrees to be accepted as 
valid except those contained in this collection. 
John Andrese made the ‘Glossa ordinaria* to this 
part of the Corpm, At the end the pope added 88 
‘Kegulae iuris,’ short maxims about procedure. 
The Liber Sextus is divided in the same way as the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. Although the whole is 
the Liber Sextus, it has itself five books, divided 
into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted as in Gregory 
IX., except that, instead of x, we ^vrite ‘in vi.* 

The fourth part of the Corpus iuris eanonici is 
the Constitutions CUmentince, In 1814, Clement 
V. published a collection of his own Constitutions, 
including those of the Council of Vienne (1811- 
12) ; but he died before his work had been re- 
ceived by the Universities of Orleans and Paris, to 
whom it was addressed. His successor, John XXII., 
in 1317 sent the collection to the University of 
Bologna with the bull Quonianv nulla, ordering its 
use by schools of cauon law and in courts. Clement 
meant to call his collection tlie Seventh Book of 
Decretals ; but, since it contains only his own, not 
all those which had been issued since Boniface Till., 
the commentators refused to give it this title ana 
called it the ConstUutionxs demmUnm, 

It is divided, Eke the JDemtaU of Gr^ry ix., into five hooka, 
and tliese into Tituli and chapters- It is quoted in same 
way, with the special rubric ‘Olem.* instead of ‘x.* It has a 
Glossa hy John Andreas (132$), improved hy Franola SSarabella 

These coUecrions, those of Gratian, Gregory ix., 
Boniface vm, and Clement T., constitute the 
Corpus itms mnonici demmm, a name which be- 
gins with a misunderstanding of a phrase in the 


acts of the Council of Basel, ^ The Corpus iuris 
eanonici, however, received yet two appendices. 
Decrees made later, and, therefore, not in the Cor- 
pus, were called ‘ Extrauagantes,* as being outside 
the official book. Tiien they began to be added to 
copies of the Corpus as an appendix. Finally, John 
Chappuis in his edition (Paris, 1500) printed two 
such appendices of ‘Extrauagantes’ which, al- 
though collected only by his private .authority, 
are now always added. These are the 20 ‘ Kxtra- 
uagantes’ of Pope John xxn. (1316-34), which 
had already been edited with a Glossa by Zenzel- 
inua de Cassanis in 1325. They are distributed in 
14 Tituli. The other appendix contains ‘Extra- 
uagantes communes,* decrees of various popes from 
Boniface vm. (1294-1303) to Sixtus IV. (1471-84). 
Chappuis published seventy of these ; later (in 1503) 
five more were added. These are arranged in five 
books on the same principle as those of (Gregory ix. 
Butthefoarthbook ( ‘ Connubia’) is wanting, because 
there had been no new decrees about marriage. 
The whole work is considered one Corpus, including 
the ‘Extrauagantes.’ Matthew of Lyons in 169() 
published a so-called ‘ Liber Septimus * containing 
constitutions of popes from Sixtus IV. to Sixtus v. 
(1585-90); and Paul Lancellotx in 1603 wrote a 
compendium of canon law which he called Jnstitii- 
Hones iuris eanonici. These also, with the approval 
of Paul V., have been added to the Corpus since 
1606. They can hardly be considered in any sense 
part of it, though they are authentic collections 
which may be used in canonical processes. 

This is the end of the Corpus iuris eanonici. Its 
historical inmortance is enormous. For centuries 
it has been the one official collection of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; it is the most important book 
of canon law ever published. But, in spite of the 
reverence with which it is still regarded, it has 
ceased to have more than a historical interest. 
There has been far-reaching legislation since, 
notably by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican, 
Moreover, the Corpus has many errors of various 
kinds. Grattan’s decree, its nucleus, is not on the 
level of modem erudition. He quotes a number of 
spurious papal decrees, including many from pseudo- 
Isidore. It is not likely that any further additions 
will be made to a work which would need rather 
complete re-casting. At the Vatican Council one 
of the Postulata was for a new Corpus, to be made 
by a special commission. Meanwhile the modem 
canonist refers rather to a modem work. 

The Corpus iuris camnid has not the same 
authority throughout. Although it is an official 
collection, this does not mean that everything in 
it must be accepted as authentic. The Dmretum 
Gratiani has never been made a ‘codex le^^alis* 
in the strict sense. Therefore it remains, in itself, 
a private collecrion, which confers no new force on 
the decrees which it quotes. Each of these has no 
more value than it had before Gratiaii quoted it. 
His Dicta and the Palem have no juridic value. 
But the Deoretak of Gregory IX., Boniface viii., 
and Clement T, were published as a ‘ codex legalis.’ 
This means that the publication, apart from their 
origin, was promulgation of a new law. Ail that 
is m them thereby obtained the value of common 
law, even when the original decree was addressed 
to some parricular person only. But this law is 
subject to the usual conditions. It may be abro- 
gated, prescribed against, etc., as may ail common 
law. According to the opinion of canonists, the 
constitutions among the vBxtrauagantes* do not 
receive any new authority from tiieir insertion 
hero. 

I TUe Oouucil d papal rfesearvatScnji ‘ whittt areiadnUed 

tn Urn Corpus* (‘m oetpore mria mpmm etais*) (swsi. xxifi, 6 
xxix., csot E]). this phrase or%iiififc©U ths 

Ideftof iuris 

mwiy dowmeata, Benedict nv. in Wm lem /my eta 
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(3) Jus nouisshmim, — The ius iiouissim'iim be- 
gins with the Council of Trent (1545-63). Of the 
bwenty-Bve sessions of the Council, thirteen made 
decrees affecting law. These decrees were to have 
force as soon as they were promulgated. This was 
done by the bull Bmedictiis Dms oi Pius y. in 1664. 
The pope fixed 1st May of that year as the date 
from which the decrees should he in force. The 
question occurs whether it be possible lawfully for 
a custom to abrogate any Tridentine decree. The 
possibility of this has often been denied, so that 
there is an axiom often quoted : * Contra concilium 
Tridentinum non ualet consuetudo.’ This axiom 
has no authority behind it. It is true that the 
Council of Trent has the gravest authority ; but 
there is no reason to suppose an exception to the 
common principle about consuetudo in this case 
either. In fact, a number of customs have arisen 
against its decrees in various parts of the Church, 
which, supposing the usual conditions, are admitted 
as lawful. In order that there might he a per- 
manent body capable of giving authentic inter- 
pretations of the Tridentine decrees, Pius lY. 
founded the * Congregatio concilii Tridentini inter- 
pres ’ (commonly called the ^ Sacra congregatio 
concilii,^ ^ S.C.C.*). This congregation still exists ; 
it has acquired extended functions regarding other 
matters also. 

^ Since the Council of Trent there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the sources of canon law. 
The immense number of papal constitutions is 
edited in the Bullarium Momanumt of which 
several editions have appeared, the most impor- 
tant being the MagTi/um Bullarinm Bomanum of 
Luxemburg (1726-;58) and Borne (1733-56). There 
is also a Bullarii Momani Continuatio (Rome, 
1835-57), bringing it down to Gregory XVI. 
(1831-46). These are in themselves only private 
collections. But Benedict xiv. (1740-68) pub- 
lished a collection of his own bulls (1764-68). 
The publication of this work is considered equi- 
valent to a new promulgation ; so that Benedict 
Bullarium has the same authority, as a 
collection, as the Decretals of Gregory ix., etc,, 
in the Corpus iuris canonioi. The disciplinary 
decrees of me Yatican Council (1870) form a forts 
iuris of great importance. The laws of Pius DC. 
(1846-78), including the Syllabus of 1864,^ and 
of Leo^ xin. (1878-1903)® are published in special 
collections. Since the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
there have been concordats with various States, 
and provincial synods. During the late ponti- 
ficate there has been considerable legislation. The 
Holy See functions through the Roman Congre- 
gations, 

According to the reform, of Pius x. (Sapienti conailio^ 1908), 
there are now twelve Oongree:ations of Cardinals ; (1) ‘ S, Cong. 
Sanctl Officii* (the Inquisition), which looks alter matters o! 
faith and morals, indulgences, matters aflfeoting the theolo^ of 
the sacraments, and certain marriUjEre cases j (2) * S. dong', Con- 
sistorialis,’ which has to do with con&ttoiies, ana with the affairs 
of dioceses not pder propaganda ; (8) ‘S, Oong, de disciplina 
Swr^entoriTO,* for disciminarj matters affecting sacraments : 
f4) S, Cong. Oouoilii * (sc. OMdentini), mendoned above : (6) ‘ 8. 
^ng, de Eeligiosis,* for affairs of religious Orders; (6) ‘S. Cong, 
oe Propaganda Sde,' tor missions, with two divisions, one for the 
Boman rite and one for Eastern rites i (7) * S. Oong. Indicis,’ 
which forbids dangerous hooks ; (8) * 8. Oong. sacrorum rituuni,’ 
Iot rites and ceremonies ;(9) ‘S. Oong, CBarlmoniarum,’ for non- 
ceremonies, especially those of the papal court: 
<10) S. Oong. pro negot^ ecoL extraordinariis,* for concordats 
and other affairs of special importance ; (11) * S. Oong. studi- 
orum/ for schools, seminaries, and universities j (12) ‘S. Oong. 
lehpuandm fabrics S. Petri,’ which looks after the property and 
htl^g of St Peter's at Borne. r ^ j 

There are three Boman 'Officia*: the *Cancel- 
leria apoatoHca/ which prepares and sends bulls 
eoncemin^ the erection of new dioceses, chapters, 
other important matters j the ‘ Dataria aposto- 
which Has to do chiefly with minor benefices ^ 

1 Acte ir., a YoIs« Boniie, 1848-75. 
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and the ‘ Camera apostolica,’ which looks after the 
property of the Holy See, especially ‘sede ua- 
cante,’ and gives Jurisdiction to the Camerlengo 
for that time. There are three Tribunals : the " S. 
Poenitentiaria,’ which has to do with matters of 
confession and others ^ in foro interno ’ only } the 
‘S. Bomana Rota,’ the highest tribunal for all 
canonical cases; and the ‘Bignatura apostoliea,’ 
which is the court of appeal that may reverse the 
Judgment of the Rota or of the congregations. 
Among the commissions instituted by Pius x. 
the most important for our purpose is the ‘Com- 
missio pro codificatione iuris canonici.* This 
has undertaken the enormous task of revising, 
simplifying, and codifying the whole body of 
Roman Catholic canon law. 

The position of the Uniates (Christians of East- 
ern rites in union with Rome) has nothing abnor- 
mal in principle, though practically they have 
many points of canon law special to themselves. 
They are bound, as are all Catholics, by ecu- 
menical laws, but not by all papal constitutions, 
since many of these are intended only for Latins. 
The sources of canon law fox Uniates are the 
canons of synods held before the great schism of 
the 9th cent., except such as have been abrogated 
since ; their liturgical hooks approved by the Holy 
See ; and their local synods approved in the same 
way. There have been several of these, some of 

f reat importance, e.y. the Rutlienian Synod of 
amoisk in 1720,^ the Maronite Synod of Mount 
Lebanon, held at the monastery of Deir Luwaise 
in 1736,® and the Armenian synod held at Rome in 
1911.® They are bound by special papal consti- 
tutions for Eastern Churches and by decrees of 
propaganda addressed to them. In 1631 Urban 
VIII. declared that Uniates are bound by general 
papal decrees in three cases only : when the decree 
concerns a matter of faith, when they are expressly 
named, and when something is decreed which im- 
plicitly affects them. The local law of one Uniate 
church does not affect the others, unless it he ex- 
plicitly extended to them ; nor has the authority 
of one jurisdiction over the others, unless it is 
received by delegation from the Holy See. 

LiTERATiimB.— F. Maassen, Oesch. der Quellen und d&t 
Zdteratur des can. Rechts im Abendlands, Oraz, 1870 ; J. F. 
von Schulte, Gesah. der QuelUn und Zdteratur des can. MechUf 
Stuttgart, 1876-80, Dm kathol. Kirohenrecht, 2 vols., Giessen, 
1856-60 ; W. Martens, Grundriss zu Vorlesungen ilher das 
hmtige katli. Kirohenrecht^ Banzig, 1868 ; W. Bickell, Geseh. 
des KirohenreehtSi Giessqa, 1848 ; L, Thomassin, Ancienne et 
nouveUe discipline de VEglise^ Lyons, 1678 ; L. E. du Pin, De 
antiqua ecd. disHplma dissertaliones historicmt Paris. 1886 ; 
P. Laymann, Ius eanonicum siue commentaria w* libros 
decretaces, Dillingen, 1666-98 ; Z. B. van Espen, Zus ecclesi’ 
mtimm uniuersum, Cologne, 1702; G. Phillips, Kirekcnrecht^ 
Begensburg, 1846-89 ; D. Bouix, Xnstitutiones iuris canonici^ 
Paris, 1862-70 ; D. Cralsson, ManuaUtotiua iuris can. ^ do. 1863 ; 
M. de Schenkl, InstitutimM iuris can., Landeshut, 1790; 
J. D tvoti. XnsUtutionum can. lityri /F., Borne, 1785; G. 
Audlsio, jyroit public de VMglise et des nations chrdimneSf 
tr. F, I, J. Labis, Louvain, 1864-66; S. Aichner, Oompen- 
dium iuris ecclesiastioi, Brixen, 1862 • F. H. Verinjg, Lehr- 
buck dea hath., oriental, und protest. Kirehmrechts, BS’eiburg 
i. Br., 1898 ; 1. Silbemagl, Lehrbuck des hath, Kirchenrechts, 
Begensburg, 1879; P. HergenrSther, LeArZnwA des hath. 
Kirckenrechtes, Freiburg i, Br,, 1888 ; S. San^inetti, Xvris 
eeetes. inatitutiones^, Borne, 1890; A, L. Richter, Lehrhuch 
des hath, tmd protest. KirchenrecMes, Leipzig, 1841 ; E. Fried- 
berg, Lehrbuch des hath, und eoang, Kirchenrechts^ do, 1879 ; 
J. Papp-Szilagyi, Knehiridtion iuris ecol, orientalis cath., 
Grosswardrin, 1862; Acta et decreta s. conciliorum recen- 
tiorum, 1876 (^ConcUiorum Collectio Laoensis, ii., Freiburg 
i. Br., 1870-90). ABEIAN EOETESOXJE. 

LAW (Christian, Eastern). — i. Canon law in 
the Orthodox Church.— In general principles the 
Orthodox Church agrees with the Church of Rome 
as to canon law* She too recognizes the NT, 

1 Spn. prou. Rutkmorum hab. in duitcde Zamoscim, Borne, 
18S8. 

2 prm. a K,D, Pair. AnHoehmo . . . natiords Sprorwn 
Margnitarum ► . , in Monte Xdbano oeUbrata, Borne, 1^0. 

; s l|:ncvolt6s3 Cbiuuia animi. 22 Leo. 1911, 
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tradition (^apdSoiTts), custom {^dos), and positive 
ecclesiastical legislation ^KKX'rjcriacrrLKT) vofioOecla) 
as the sources of canon law. But she takes a 
different attitude towards civil law. As the result 
of the long Byzantine period, during which emper- 
ors made laws for the Church which were accepted 
by Eastern bishops, the Orthodox Church gives 
more importance to the State in Church matters 
than does the Church of the West. Orthodox 
canonists explain this. They urge that, as the 
Christian State accepted canon law in its province, 
and confirmed Church law by civil proclamation 
and civil sanctions, so the Church accepts all State 
law, even that of heathen emperors, as hers, so 
long as this does not contradict the canons. By 
this acceptance the Church ‘ canonizes ^ State law 
and gives it promulgation from herself. John 
Scholasticus (6th cent.), in his collection of canons, 
includes as an appendix a number of the JSfouellce 
of Justinian I. which affect Church mattera The 
Nomocanon contains the rule: ‘In cases where 
the canons contain no decision, we must follow the 
laws of the State. Theodore Balsamon (13th 
cent.), however, ascribes greater authority to the 
canons than to civil laws. In a case of conflict the 
canons, not the laws, must be obeyed. The Ortho- 
dox Church also ascribes canonical authority to 
the res]^onsa prudentum {dTOKpla-eLs tQv (ro<pCov)j i.e, 
the opinions of learned canonists given in the 
form of answers to questions or as statements. In 
this, like the Latin Church, she follows a principle 
of Roman civil law. 

With regard to positive Church law OcaP<Jl}v in the 
strict sense) the Orthodox admit, as binding the 
whole Church, the 86 Canons of tM A'postles (to 
which they still give apostolic and ecumenical 
authority, as containing principles derived from 
the Apostles, and as being confirmed by the Trul- 
lan Synod of 692) and the decrees of ecumenical 
synods. Of these they acknowledge seven, includ- 
ing the second of Nicfea (787 ) as the last. Although 
they hold their Church to be the whole Church of 
Christ on earth (so that she should have the same 
power of oouvoking an ecumenical synod as had 
the Church before the great schism), as a matter 
of fact they have held no synod claiming to be 
ecumenical since that schism. These are in theory 
the onty authorities that can legislate for the 
whole Church, though the decrees of many par- 
ticular synods and even canons of individual 
Fathers are considered to have acquired ecumeni- 
cal authority by the later acceptance of the whole 
(Orthodox) Church. A Patriarch can legislate for 
his Patriarchate only ; since the formation of per- 
manent synods to govern national Chmches, tliey 
give to these the same authority as a Patriarch 
has. In neither case can the particular authority 
legislate against the universal canons. In theory 
each bishop has the right to legislate for his own 
Eparchy, within the bounds of general law. He 
can summon diocesan synods, and promulgate 
laws for his people in the form of pastoral letters. 
In practice, Thowever, this right is now mucli cir- 
cumscribed. Each national Orthodox Church is 
considerably centralized under its Patriarch or 
Holy Synod. The independence of csach national 
Church is balanced by a very complete depen- 
dence of each bishop within it. In the Orthodox 
States the government has much to say in the 
matter of the legislation of ecclesiastical autborit5^ 

The sotxree of universal canon law for ail Orthodox 
Chuxchea is tbe Momomnm^ compiled in tiie y w 
883. This is divided into fourteen titles. It con- 
tains the Canons of tho ApostlUy tho^ of the seven 
ecumenical synods, those of ten particular synods, 
namely Ancyra (314)# Heo-Ceesaxea (between 314 

1 By^gmck (A,theu^ ed.), lU. 6$ L. cap. 


and 326), (^angra {<;. 340), Antioch (341), Laodicea (c. 
343), Sardica (343), Constantinople (394), Carthage 
(410), Constantinople (S61), and Constantinoide 
(879). The No7noca7ion adds so-called canons of 
thirteen Fathers, namely Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Neo-Ccesarea, Peter of Antioch, Athan- 
ashis, Basil, Timothy of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochiua of Iconium, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Tarasius 
of Constantinople. These constitute the funda- 
mental law of the Church, In the Athenian 
Syntagma (G. A. Khalles and M. Potles, Athens, 
1852-69), after these sources are added rules 
taken from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, Bt. 
Anastasius of Sinai, the synodical letter of Nicho- 
las of Constantinople (896-926), and the Canons 
of Nicephorus Confessor and of John the Faster of 
Constantinople (682-595). After these (which are 
comprised under the heading dia<pop6) comes the 
rubric WXos rCsv UpCiv Kavbvtav, As these have been 
received by the various national Churches, they 
are considered now to have ecumenical authority. 

The chief collections of canons are the Nomocanon 
of Photius (c. 883), who, however, only revised a 
former one, and that of John Zonaras (c. 1120), 
who used a difl'erent source from that of Photius. 
Theodore Balsamon, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch 
residing at Constantinople, made a collection of 
canons after the order of Zonaras and dependent 
on his, and a commentary on Photius’s Nomocanon, 
Already in the 6th cent, there was an Epitome of 
Canons {kclvoik^ made by a certain Btephanus 

of Ephesus, To this, in course of time, other 
canons were added. About the year 1160, Alexius 
Axistenus, Nomophylax of Constantinople, wrote 
a commentaiy on this Epitome^ and Simeon the 
Logothete edited the same Epitome in another 
arrangement, simOar to that oi Zonaras and Bal- 
samon. The Emperors Leo lU. (717-741) and 
Constantine v. (741-775) published an Extract of 
Laws {iKk&yh rwv vbfKay) from Justinian. This 
and the following collections of civil law contain 
much canonical matter. In 1265 Arsenins, monk 
of Athos, composed a new Synopsis of Canon Law* 
In 1562 Manuel Malaxes publimed a Nomocanon, 
In 1335 Matthew Blastares made an alphabetical 
arrangement of laws (criJvray;^). The most import- 
ant modem printed collection of Canons is the 
Fedalion (T^d^dXioy).^ This was compiled in the 
first case by two monks of Athos, Agapios and 
Nikodemos, and was published by authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch Neophytos Yili. at Leipadg 
in 1800. Theodoretos (kpoM^axosh who controllea 
the printing, added a number of passages which were 
opposed to the law of the Orthodox Church ; but 
in 1802 the Patriarch sent out an Encyclical order- 
ing all possessors of the book to erase thejse ad- 
ditions. A second edition, without them, appeared 
at Athens in 1841, and a third, revised W Sergios 
Rhaphfelianes, at Zakynthos in 1864 This third 
edition contains the Canons qf the AposUm^ the 
Canons of ecumenical and particular synods, and 
those of the Fathers. To the text, commentaries 
(tpptT^vsiM) and solutions of difficulties 
in modem Greek, are added. In 1862, two Greek 
lawyers, George A, Rhalles and Michael Potles, 
invited by the Athenian Holy Synod, began a new 
collection of sources of canon law. The work was 
completed in six volumes by 1859 and published at 
Athens. This is the .4 thsnmn Syntagma (Ihrayfia 
$€tm Ktd leptSy ic.r.X.). 

Yol, i. <50«tahi» Pbafeiu&’s ifowMJeoino*. wkh Balmmon's oom* 
tceutaty and other by oWer vol U. 

" '"i'in "”x6T2i WiHom BfiverMge (aftemiaiidls biihop of St. 
Asaph’s) ijubliahed »n important collection of Greek laws: 
Bpn&dioon dun PancUOca canotvum *s. 4posU^m%m tffc <7c»»* 
eUiorum ab Eed, Orma reuptorum, 2voXs-, Londm, W»rb 
all later Orthodox ooUectioiis are based on this. 
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gives the Canons of the Apostles and those of the ecumenical 
synods, with the interpretations of S5onaras and Balaamon ; iii. 
the particular synods with commentaries ; iv. the canons of the 
Fathers ; v. synodical decrees of ecumenical Patriarchs, laws 
of Emperors which afifect Church matters, responsa pntdenium, 
and a number of disquisitions by various canonists ; lists of sees 
and of the offices of the Great Church (the Byzantine Patri- 
archate), the Greek civil laws of 1862 regulating the organi- 
zation of the Church of Greece and the Holy Synod which 
governs it; and vi. the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares and 
an alphahetical index of the whole work. 

The Athmian Syntagma is the moat complete 
collection of Orthodox canon law. It has Ibeen 
officially recognized, as an authentic codex, by 
the ecumenical h*atriarchate and by most of the 
national Churches. For this reason N. Milasch 
judges that all canons contained in it must he 
regarded as having ecumenical authority,^ 

The Slav and Rumanian Churches have for the 
most part translations of Greek collections, with 
additions and commentaries.^ 

In modern times laws are made for each Church 
by its central authority. The tendency is now 
strongly in favour of synods and councils of various 
kinds, instead of the old rule of one Patriarch or 
Primate. Even the Patriarchs now have their 
synods, mixed councils, and so on. The later 
national Churches are governed by Holy Synods, 
formed after the model of the Russian one (formed 
in 1721), These synods, under considerable influ- 
ence from the governments, make laws regulating 
all the affairs of their Churches.* 

2. The lesser Eastern Churches.— Each of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite Churches has its own 
system of canon law, evolved from the general 
principles of Eastern Church law with the necessary 
special modifications. They do not seem to have 
a clear concept of the difference between ecumenical 
and local law. As each is an CEhumene to itself, 
the two concepts naturally are confused. They 
admit in their canon law the decrees of certain early 
councils, which they recognize, and have then their 
own rules, made by their special synods and 
Patriarchs. In the Middle Ages these Churches 
evolved schools of canon law of some importance. 
They have great canonists among their writers. 
In modern times, at least among the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, there is a tendency to replace the 
old canons by new decisions made for each case by 
the Patriarch, in agreement with the other bishops 
or notables. 

N^tdrian canon law is derived from three main 
sources. First come the * W estem Synods, ^ i. «. such 
synods held in the Empire before their schism as 
they recognize. These include many particular 
synods, such as those of Antioch (341) and Ancyra 
(358). There is a collection of these made by 
Mflruthfl of Maiferfeat; in 410, to which the dis- 
ciplinary canons of Chalcedon (451) were added 
later. The second source is the ‘ Eastern Synods,’ 
namely, those held by Nestorian Katholikoi down 
to the 8th century. The old rule was that each 
KathoUkos should hold a synod as soon as he was 
appointed. An unknown Nestorian collected these 
in the Booh of the Sunhddaus between 776 and 790. 
The Snnhddam begins with the Synod of Mar Isaac 
in 410 and ends with that of Mar ]5®^4nye§hu' n. 
in 776 j an appendix adds the Synod of Mar 
Timothy i. in 790. The SunJhddans also contains 
a selection of canons of Western synods. This is 
the chief Nestorian canonical authority. The 
third source consists of all laws made since the 

1 Kirchmreeht dsr mi>rgenl Kirohe, p. $o. 

S For these see Milaso^ oj?, cit. pp. X87-167, F. H. 

dies jEtirchenrecintit Freibmg i, Br., 1898, 

a The Weooounfcof the oonatitutionol eech national Orthodox 
Oh\nch U Silhemagts Ver/asama (see literature^ 

Braun, Das Buck der Synhcidos, Stuttgart, 
1900 ; Syr. tm and Fr. version by J. B. Ohabot, Synmcon 
Bam 1^2 a MB written at Babbau Hurmizd, 
now uo, 882 in tiie BibUotht^ue nadonale). 


8th century. These have not been completely 
codified. In the 13th cent. 'Ebedyeshu* Bar Barlk&, 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, made a codex from those 
three sources. This is the Nomocanon of Ehedjmis^ 
the most complete collection of their laws. 

The chief sources of Coptic canon law are the 
31 canons of the Patriarch Christodulos (1047-77), 
the 30 canons of Gabriel il. (1131-46), and the 
canons of Cyril lir. (1235-43). Gabriel III. not 
only made canons himself, but ordered that a com- 
plete collection of all those existing should be drawn 
up. The Abyssinian Church recognizes and obeys 
Coptic canon law. 

The Jacobite Church once had a considerable 
school of canonists. Bar-Hebraeus, their greatest 
theologian, was also one of the most important of 
all Eastern canonists. His Nomocanon {Ktdbd 
dHndddye) remains their classical collection. 

The Armenian Church recognizes the first three 
General Councils, but even before she was separated 
from the rest of Christendom she began to have her 
own canon laws. The most famous particular 
Armenian canons of antiquity are the 21 canons 
of the Katholikos Isaac issued about the year 406.^ 
Then from the time of the Synod of Tovin (Ouin), 
about the year 554, which condemned Chalcedon, 
the Armenians have had a long series of national 
synods, each of which added to their canon law. 
ihe acts of these synods have been collected and 
translated by Angelo Mai.* In modern times 
Russian laws affecting the supreme Katholikos of 
Etchmiadzin, the virtual separation of Armenia in 
Turkey from his jurisdiction, and the formation of 
the National Assembly and diocesan councils have 
completely modified the old law. The Katholikos 
of Etchmiadzin has a theoretic authority over the 
whole Armenian Church, which he exercises in 
conjunction with his permanent synod of seven 
auxiliary bishops. In affairs of the greatest im- 
portance he would, no doubt, take the lead in 
terming a new law ; otherwise he has little real 
authority beyond his own Patriarchate. The prac- 
tical head of the Armenian Church in Turkey is its 
Patriarch of Constantinople, He is assisted by a 
National Assembly, composed for the most part of 
laymen. With these he rules and makes laws. In 
each diocese there is also a council of laymen, and 
in each parish a body of lay administrators, who 
look after the property and have much to say in 
all Church affairs. The modem Armenian Church 
is ruled practically by the decisions of these 
assemblies. 
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canonxqms de VMglise greegnet Pads, 1868 ; A. von Schaguna, 
Compendium des kanonischen RechteSt tr, A. Seutz, Herraann- 
Stadt, 1868 ; A. Chdstodulos, AokCuiov e/cKkijarcaortKou StKalov, 
Constantinople, 1896 ; ^ M. Sakellaropuios, 

SUcuov amroA-td^v opffoSdiov tKKkriarCaSf Athens, 1S98 ; N* 
Milasch, Das Kirchenrecht der morgenldndischen Kirche^^ 
tr. A. E. von Pessid, Mostar, 1905 (contains bibliography of 
works in Slav languages) ; I. Silbemagl, Verfasmngund gegm- 
wdrtiger Bestand samilicher Kitchen des Orients\ eidL J. 
Schnitzer, Eegenaburg, 1904. 

Adeiait Foetesche. 

LAW (Christian, Anglican). — t. Nature of the 
present Anglican Church law.— The Anglican 
Communion is a federation of more or less autono- 
mous Churches ; hence its ecclesiastical law varies 
in difterent countries. It consists partly of fjhe 
written law which is now universally ackno wledged 
to he in force, and partly of custom, depending in 
a large degree on the ancient and mediaeval canon 

1 These will be found In BL P, Toumebixe, JffiWl, poL et reL de 
PArmdnieTf Paris, n.d., p, 864 f. 

2 In hia Vetervm Shriptorum noua eolD^tCo, Borne, 1826-88, 
vol. X. p. li. 
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law of Wesfcern Christendom. In England and 
Wales (also in Man, Berwick-on-Tweed, and the 
Channel Islands) complications arise owing to the 
close connexion hetween Church and State, which 
involves the result that the Church’s law cannot 
become binding unless the State assents to it. 
This is the case also in India, where the relations 
of Church and State are very close. But in most 
of the other branches of the Anglican Federation 
the Church is free to make its own laws, which 
become binding on the basis of a voluntary con« 
tract (see below, § 6 ). 

{a) In England the present written ecclesiastical 
law is mainly found in the ‘Book of Common 
Prayer’ and the ‘Ordinal’ of 1662 (these are the 
popular titles only), in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1562, and in the canons of 1603 (1604), as slightly 
amended in later years. The Prayer Book and 
the Ordinal, after being agreed upon by the Con- 
vocationsj were enacted as part of the statutory 
law of the realm by being inserted as a schedule 
in an Act of Parliament known as the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question of later Acts of Parliament affect- 
ing the Church, in which the Church as such had 
no part. The Thirty-nine Articles have also the 
authority both of Church and of State. Thus the 
Prayer Book and Articles are certainly binding on 
both clergy and laity. The canons of 1603, as 
also those of 1640, 1865, 1888, which added to or 
amended them, were agreed upon by the Convoca- 
tions and published by the sovereign’s authority 
under the Great Seal (Blnnt-Phillimore, Chnrm 
LaWy pp. 17 f., 371 if. ; in the latter place they are 
given in full as amended). 

There ;wai an irregularity in that the Koyol Letters Patent 
were given for the IdOS canons before the York Convocation 
had discussed them, though after the Canterbury Convocation 
had passed them. The York Convocation, however, obtained 
the king's licence to discuss them afterwards, and then passed 
them (J. H. Overton, Tha Church in England^ London, 1897, 
li. 11). The validity of the 1840 canons, which were ^sed 
before the fall of Laud, was disputed (see Overton, ii. 77 f., 88). 
The predecessors of the 1608 canons, those of 1571, held good 
only m Elizabeth’s reign. They are ^ven in English and Sktin 
by W. E. Collins in the Church Historical Society’s publications, 
no. xl. (London, 1899). 

The canons of 1603 as amended undoubtedly 
bind the clergy, bub it is uncertain (seeing that 
they have not been sanctioned by Parliament) how 
far they bind the laity. 

lord Hardwicke (in Middleton v, Croft tBlunt-Phiilimore, 
233) was of opinion that they do not ‘proprio vigore bind the 
ty, but only the clergy,’ adding : *I say proprio vigore^ by 
their own force and authority, for there are many provisions 
contained in these canons which are declaratory of the ancient 
usage and law of the Church of England received and allowed 
here, w^hich in that respect and by virtue of such ancient allow- 
anoe will bind the laity.’ 

The Prayer Book and canons as at present in 
force have been somewhat influenced by Boyal 
and Episcopal Injunctions from the Reformation 
onwards. 

Besides the laws mentioned above, the great 
canonists of the 18th cent., such as Gibson, mra- 
tion numerous Acts of Parliament which deal with 
crimes against the moral law, and with marriage 
and other matters which affect the Church. With 
these we are not here concerned. 

{b) Church of Ireland. — The present written 
daw is founded on a ‘Constitution^ upon in 

1870 by the archbishops, bishops, and representa- 
tives of clergy and laity in a (Jeneral Convention 
assembled in Dublin, and of ^constitutions and 
canons ecclesiastical’ decreed by General Synods 
in 1871, 1877, and 1889. The Constitution of 1870 
and the ‘constitutions and canons ecdesiasrical * 
Irnve dnce 1909 been consolidated in a single Consti- 
tution, tlie ‘ constifeutions and canons ecclesiastical * 
being ebu ix. thereof. The written law also include 
the Thiity-idne Articles and the (revised) Book of 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal, approved in the 


Constitution. We must here notice the difference 
between tlie ancient and modern use of the word 
‘constitution.’ Originally a ‘constitution’ was 
much the same as a ‘canon,’ and so it is in the 
titles of the English and Irish codes of canons. 
But the word ‘constitution’ as now used often 
means a more fundamental document than the 
canons, one governing the organization of the 
Church (see below (d)). 

(c) Episcopal Church in ScoUand,^ThQ consti- 
tution here is contained in the canons, and is not 
a separate document. The written law consists 
of a code of canons passed in 1911, built up on the 
basis of codes of previous Provincial Byhods in 
1743, 1811, 1828-29, 1838, 1863-04, 1875-76, 1890, 
and 1905. The present code antliorizes the services 
of the Prayer Book, with certain moditieations, 
and also of the ‘ Scottish Liturgy or Communion 
Office,’ and forbids departure from them ‘in public 
prayer and administration of tlie Sacraments or in 
the performance of the other Services,’ except as 
the code provides. In this branch of the Federa- 
tion the word ‘ constitution ’ is used for a document 
subsidiary to the canons. Each incumbency must 
have such a ‘ constitution ’ regulating matters not 
dealt with in the canons, especially with the 
patronage of that charge. Such a constitution is 
an agreement between the bishop of the diocese 
and the clergy and laymen of that congregation. 
The constitutions of different incumbencies vary 
considerably. 

(d) United States of America.— -The * Protestant 
Episcopal Church’ revised the Prayer Book in 
1790, soon after the War of Independence, and 
again in 1892. A Constitution was adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1789, and since modified ; canons 
have been passed at various dates. 

In Scotland the canons, and in Ireland and the 
United States the constitution and canons, are 

rimary, and the Prayer Book has authority only 

ecause these documents prescribe it. 

(e) British colonies . — In the Colonial Churches 
of the Anglican Federation the process seems to 
have been as a rule different from that which has 
just been described. The Prayer Book has de- 
scended to them, being daughters of the Church 
of England, as a primary authority, and in some 
cases they have bound themselves to make no 
alterations xn it until the mother Church takes 
action, or have Hmited themselves in some degree 
in this direction. Most or all of them, however, 
have also made canons to regulate their internal 
affairs, and these have validity because of contract 
(see above j and, for further details, cl § 4), In 
some branches of the Federation, as in S. Africa, 
dioceses are also permitted to make canons for 
themselves on purdy local matters, m submkslon, 
however, to the provindial canons. This is not 
allowed in Scotland or in Ireland, where the re- 
flolntions of diocesan tynods have not the nature of 
canons, and have no binding pmwer as such. 

2 . The legrislative bofiess of the Anglican 
Churches.— In England there are two provmees, 
of Canterbuiy and York, and each has two Houses 
of Convocation, the Upper House consisting of 
the diocesan bishops, and the Lower House of 
the deans, the archdeacons, and the proctors (or 
repr^entatives) of the clergy. Two consultative 
Houses of Laymen are also appointed one to 
assist each Convocation 5 but this is a voluntary 
and m^ern arrmigement, having no recognition in 
law. The Convocations can, undm‘ Eoyal licence, 
discui^ and pass canons % hut these have no effect 
unrii they receive the sovereign’s assent. In prac- 
tice, the Convocations very rarely paM canons? 
and, ow^g to the «K>nnexlon with the State, no 
other laws can receive validity until they have 
passed the Civil Legislatur© as Acts of Piriiamwfe 
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In the non-established branches of the Anglican 
Federation there are General (or Provincial) Synods 
— called Conventions in America — for the purpose 
of legislating. In the ]Jl 2 ^iscopal 01mrc.li in ScoU 
landf which now has one province only (the metro- 
politan powers being held in commission by the 
seven bishops), the Provincial Synod consists of 
two chambers, the first of the bishops, and the 
second of the deans of the seven dioceses, about 
35 representatives of the clergy, and one or two 
clerical officials. Each chamher must assent by a 
simple majority to any change in the canons before 
it can take eftect. The Synod meets only when 
legislation is required ; but, before any changes 
rovisionally made by the Synod have been con- 
rmed at a subsequent meeting of Synod, such 
proposed alterations must be submitted to a mixed 
Consultative Council, consisting of the bishops, 
about 40 clergy, and the same number of lay- 
men, who meet all together (but may, if desired, 
vote or debate by orders), and may, if they think 
fit, express any opinion on the changes, or suggest 
other alterations. The Consultative Council may 
also suggest legislation in the first instance, and 
this was the course adopted in 1911, when it care- 
fully discussed the whole code and noted the 
changes which it desired. 

In the Church of Ireland^ where there are two 
provinces (of Armagh and Dublin), there is a 
single General Synod which legislates, consisting 
of two Houses, the one of Mshops, and tlie other 
of representatives of clergy and laity, who nor- 
mally sit all together. According to the present 
Constitution, the representatives of the clergy 
number 208, and those of the laity 416. Voting 
by orders is provided for. Unless in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, each House must assent to any 
change, and, if the laymen and the clergy vote by 
orders, also each order. 

In the United States the General Convention 
consists of two Houses, the one of the bishops, the 
other of ‘deputies* or representatives, not more 
than four presbyters and four laymen from each 
diocese. Both Houses must agree to any change 
in the law before it becomes valid. A vote by 
dioceses and by orders is provided for if desired, 
under the regulation that the dioceses are in that 
case equalized by only one clerical vote and only one 
lay vote being allowed for each j and a majority 
of dioceses and of each order is then required for 
legislation. The General Convention meets once 
every three years. 

^ In moat of tlie Colonial Churches of the Federa- 
tion, legislation (which, however, as we have seen, 
is somewhat limited) is effected by synods con- 
sisting of bi«^hops, and clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives. It is usually enacted that voting and 
debating may be by orders, and, if so, that a 
majoiity of each order is necessary for carrying 
any alteration. 

3. The older canon law and customary law.— 
(a) Origin and growth.— ThQ written law — except 
the law of God, or the Moral Law, which has been 
universally regarded as unalterable— has gradually 
gi’own up, coining from decisions of ‘individual 
great bishops, but later on in the shape, usually, 
of canons of councils * (Collins, Nature, and Force 
<y^ the Canon Zaw, p. 13). Such councils were 
either ecumenical (general) or local (see art. 
CoOTCfiLS AHB Synods [Christian]). As time went 
on, their regulations increased greatly in number, 
and, collections of canons were made. Among 
these may be mentioned tliose of Dionysius 
Bxiguus (c. A.D. 600), Isidore of Seville (early 
7feh eenfc.J, whose work was supplemented in the 
cent, iby ‘ pseudo-Isidore,* the compiler of the 
great coUecbioii wliich contained tlie ‘Forged 
Decretals/ and Gratian (I2th cent.), whose 


Decretum was the corner-stone of mediaeval canon 
law, and is sometimes called the Corpus iuris 
canonici (Collins, p. 19 j see, further, above, p. 8351), 
The niediaival system of canon law was not at 
first meant to be more than something to be aimed 
at, and it was never fully carried out, any more 
than the liturgical regulations wliich set forth the 
elaborate ceremonial possible in the great cathedral 
of Salisbury were thought to he practicable in 
every little parish cimrcli of England. In this 
respect the older canon law differs from civil law, 
especially from modern civil law, which is much 
more rigid, though nob so logically complete or so 
fully systematized. This fact has a great bearing 
on the binding nature of the canon law in later 
times (see below [d)). In the Middle Ages the more 
rigid view of law gradually grew up, and, at least 
since the Beformation, an ecclesiastical canon is as 
much and as literally obligatory on those who are 
bound by it as any civil law. 

(5) How far it was accepted in England in 
mediceval times. — On this point there lias been 
some controversy. According to one view, it was 
held to he valid in England only when accepted by 
Act of Parliament or by custom. This is the 
opinion of Gibson {Codext ii. 946-947), who quotes 
Acts of Parliament of the time of Henry viii., 
asserting that the old canons were accepted only if 
not contrary to the laws (of England) and the royal 
prerogative. Only those laws which were made 
by the realm or were acknowledged by common 
assent or establislied custom were received. Gib- 
son illustrates this by citing the proposal to legiti- 
mate in England children horn before marriage. 
Pope Alexander ill. had published a canon to pro- 
vide for this, but it was against the law and custom 
of the kingdom, and, when the bishops tried to 
introduce it, the Lords (in the Parliament of 
Merton, A.D, 1236) declared that they would not 
have the law of England altered (‘nolumus leges 
Angliae miitari*), Gibson also gives other in- 
stances. With regard to this legitimation question 
it is noteworthy that Scotland did accept the papal 
canon, whDe England did not, and that, therefore, 
to this day the laws of the two countries differ in 
this respect. On the general subject Ay Me 
[Farergon, p. xxxiii) expresses a siniiliar view. 
On the other hand, F. W. Maitland, a high author- 
ity, has maintained that, at any rate according to 
the canonists of the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
canon law as a wdiole did run in England then 
[English Historical Heviewt July aud Oct, 1898, 
Oct. 1897). He is here followed by Eves {Prayer 
Book Dictionary^ p, 128) and, apparently with 
some hesitation, by Collins {op. eit. p. 35 f . }. There 
is perhaps not really any great difference between 
these two views. Everything depends on what is 
meant by ‘accepted,* The one view holds that 
the ‘canonists’— ecclesiastical writers who com- 
piled codes of canons— considered that the complete 
Western canon law (with some local reservations) 
was accepted, bub that the State would nob allow 
parts of lb to be put in force. On the other hand, 
much of the old canon law had, as a matter of fact, 
no practical effect in England, And, if we bear in 
mind the dilierence between canon and civil law 
(below {d))f this is all that practically^ concerns us. 

[c) Collections of English ecclesiastical laws . — 
very early collection of English ‘constitutions’ 
was made by William Lyndwood or Linwood (who 
in 1442 became bishop of St. David’s), under the 
name of Provinciale •, he gives 14 constitutions by 
Archbishops of Cantexhury from Stephen Langton 
(1207-29) to Chichele, which bring us down to the 
middle of the iSth century. But the greatest 
activity in this respect is found in the 18th century. 
John Ayliffe’s Parergon (new edition published in 
1734) was, as its second title states, a ‘commentary 
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by way of supplement to the canons and constitu* 
fcions of the Cliurch of England.’ John Johnson 
(the famous vicar of Cranhrook) puhlislied in 1720 
his {English} Laws and Canons (up to the iieforraa- 
tion ) , arranged chronologically as a history. David 
Wilkins’ Conciliay first published in 1737, carries 
the collection down to 1717 ; and Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, 1723-48, whose famous Codex was 
brought out in a second and considerably enlarged 
edition in 1761, gives the canons and the Acts of 
Parliament which relate to the Church, arranged 
according to subject instead of chronologically. 

No one in the older days did for Scotland what 
Lyndwood did for England ; bub in our own time 
Joseph Eobertson has collected the Scottish pro* 
vincial constitutions under the title of Statuta 
EccUsice Scotticance, 

[d) lloio far the older canon law is now binding, 
— 'The opinion has been expressed that the whole 
of the Corpus iuris canonici is now binding, un- 
less explicitly repealed by an authority equal to 
or higher than that which enacted it. It has been 
maintained that a council of inferior status cannot 
repeal the canons of one of higher status, or a local 
council those of a larger one. The result would be 
that the Anglican Church of to-day w'ould be bound 
by a number of ancient regulations which have 
little or no relation to the needs of the time. Such 
a view, however, looks at canon law from the point 
of view of the civil law. In the case of an Act of 
Parliament, laws remain in force (at any rate in 
England) till repealed by a later law. But this 
was not meant to be the case with canon law, in 
Avhich desuetude could repeal. A contrary cus- 
tom invalidated it, and canonists have debated 
how long the custom m\islJ have existed to do so— 
in some cases ten years, in others forty years being 
fixed on (see above, p, 834 f. ). This was also a prin- 
ciple of the Eoinan civil law (Collins, pp. 20-30 ; see 
also Eves, in Pr. Bk. p. 126). It is stated, 

indeed, by E. G. Wood {Regal Power of the Churchy 
p. 84) that ‘ the question whether any particular 
law has been abrogated by desuetude is one far 
from being easy of solution. It is one requiring 
the application of a highly technical set of rules, 
maxims, and limitations, by an expert possessed of 
considerable skill and canonico-legal instinct. It 
is, moreover, only within a very limited area that 
desuetude can effect abrogation of common law,’ 
But, as Collins remarks (p. 32), this allows the 
principle in words but denies it in application. 

It is instructive to turn to ooe or two instances of repeal of 
canons or other regtilaiions by desuetude ; and we may take the 
most difUcult oaae, the ahro^ration of those enacted by an 
ecumenical eoundl. The 36th canon of Nicm forbade the 
translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one dty to 
another, but almost immediately the canon fell into desuetude t a | 
partial revival of its spirit is seen in the American branch of the | 
Anglican Communion, for that body greatly dislikes the trans- 
lation of bishops. Again, the decree of Nicroa about the keeping 
of Easter has been modified. That ecumenical council decided 
that the Ohurch was to follow the existing Roman computation 
(see the encyclical letter of the ooundl, and also Constantine's 
letters, given by Socrates in MB 1. 9). But Pope Cregory xiin, 
in 1682, modified the regulation, being followed oy other 
countides at an interval— by England in 1752 (the Gmoo-Ein^ian 
Church has not yet done so). Tliose, therefore, who hold the 
Anglican position that a pope is not above an eouineaical council 
must take tins as an instance of the canons of such a council 
being repealable by custom or by an inferior authority. Another 
example is the 20th canon of Nicaa, which decrees chat all are 
to offer prayer to God standing and not kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, ana ‘in the days of Pentecost,* i,e. in ISastertide {see art, 
Kkbielino). But this has long been obsolete in the West. And, 
if we go into the canons of the older councils, ecumenical or 
otherwise, we shall be struck by the fact that a very large number 
are now obsolete. It has been calculated that the majority of 
the canons of JTicroa have thus been abrogated in the west, and 
to a large extent in the East (Collins, p. 25). 

These and similar considerations make it difficult 
to maintain that a local Western Church cannot 
alter, for its own organisation, regulations which 
were once {ex hypothesi) in force in the whole of the 
West, As a matter of fact, the alteration of 


medimval canon law did not take place at any one 
time in England. A ‘ Eeformatio Leguni ’ was, in- 
deed, attempted in the disturbed times of the 16th 
cent., but it came to nothing. The process was 
a gradual one. But tlie efieet of the older canon 
law has been that there is, as there always was to 
a certain extent, a custo^nary law^ which Is largely 
the outcome of old wTitten enactments ; and so far 
the older canon law lias frequently been appealed 
to in ecclesiastical suits. (On the wdiolo question 
see the leanied essays by W. E. Collins and E. G. 
Wood cited above ; these writers hold different 
views on the subject.) 

It may be noted that. In the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
the canon on interpretation in the IHOU and 1878 codes enacted 
that the general principles of canon law should alone be deemcii 
applicable thereto. This was modified in 1890 by the enactment 
that the canons are in all cases to be construed in accordance 
with the principles of the civil lawr of Scotland, but that any 
generally recognized principles of canon law maybe appealed to 
in cases of dispute and dilficulty. These provisions have all 
disappeared from the present code (1911). In 8. Africa (can. 80, 
code of 1888) the same provision is made as in the Scottish 
canons of 1863. 

It may be of interest to give one or two instances of customary 
law in the (local) Church of England at the present day. Since 
1604 lay baptism comes under this head (see Laity), ’The irre- 
movability of beneficed clergy is a matter of custom ; as also la 
the consecration of churches and churchyards, the reading of 
the lessons at JIatins and Evensong by laymen, and the saying 
(as is done in some cathedral and collegiate churches) of the first 
part of the litany by lay clerks. 

4. Contents of the canons, etc.— (a) English 
canons of 160$ as since amended , — These deal '{I, 2) 
with the king’s supremacy, and (3-12) with the 
assertion of the Church of England as a true Churcdi. 
Canons 13-30 deal with the due celebration of divine 
worship, the keeping of Sundays and Holy Days, 
and the use of the litany, with rules for the service 
of Holy Communion and for the vestures to be used 
thereat, with the reception of that sacrament, and 
therepdlingof persons therefrom, and with baptism, 
^onsors, and the sign of the cross. Canons 31-76 
deal with the ministry, and give rules about ordina- 
tions, subscriptionsof assent, institution tobenetioea, 
simony, plurality, residence of clergy, strange 
preachers, the * bidding prayer’ before sermons, vess- 
tures, catechizing, confirmation, marriages, visiting 
the sick, burials, private conventicles, sober apparel 
and life, etc. Canons 77-79 deal with school- 
masters, canons 86-88 with churches and their 
furniture, glebe-lands, etc., canons 89-91 with 
church-wardens and their assistants, and with 
parish clerks. Canons 92-138 deal with ecclesias- 
tical courts, both those of an archbishop (including 
matters of marriage and divorce) ancf those of a 
bishop, and give rules as to eccl^iastical judges, 
surrogates, proctors, registrars, and appaHtors. 
Canons 139-141 deal with gynods. 

(b) Chtmh qf ‘The * constitution * of 

1909 is divided into fifteen chapters. The first five 

f ive the functions and organimtion of general and 
ioeesan synods, and deal with parochlai machinery 
and the appointment to curw of souls j the 6tli witn 
the election of archbishops and bishop j the 7th 
with cathedrals I the 8th with ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals and offencm j the 9th contains the canons ; 
the 10th and lith deal with the representative body 
which holds Church property and with certain 
funds; the 12th and I3th with burial-grounds, 
glebes, and parochial buildings ; the 14th and 15th 
with provision for widows and orphans of clergy 
and witli superannuation. ' The canon® have In the 
main the same antiquated appearance as the Eng- 
lish canoUs, being the older code with some quite 
modem additions. They regulate (1-6) divine 
service, (7-16) preaching, oatechizingj baptisms, 
bmdais, laarHages, confirmation, private com- 
munions, etc. ; and deal with (17) archdeacon®, 
(18-22) ordhmnds, (!^25} institution to and pateron- 
age of benefices and simony, (20-33) the work and 
iSe of ministers and tkelr oisistantB, (34-49) the 
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furniture and ornaments of churches, Holy Com- 
munion, and other services, (41) the consecration 
of churches, (42-43) duties of church-wardens and 

* select vestries,^ (44-46) repair and furnishing of 
churches, etc., (47, 51) appeals, (48) the General 
Synod, and (49, 60, 52-54) repelling from and re- 
admission to Holy Communion. 

(c) The Episcopal Church in Scotland has gradu- 
ally built up its canons since 1811, and the code has 
a more modern appearance. It is now arranged 
as follows t canons 1-10 deal with the Primus 
(the presiding bishop), and diocesan and coadjutor 
bishops, and their appointment and jurisdiction, 
and with cathedral churches; canons 11-20 with 
the ordination and licensing and duties of presbyters 
and deacons, subscriptions of assent and institution 
to benefices, and with lay readers; canons 21-29 
with the services of the Church ; canon 30 f. with 
vestures, and with the structure and ornaments of 
churches; canons 32-38 with congregational organi- 
zation ; canons 39-45 with diocesan and provincial 
officials ; canons 46-50 with s;^nods and councils ; 
and canons 61-63 with judicial proceedings and 
disputes, notices, and interpretation. A bulky set 
of appendices not onlv give the forms of deeds, but 
also, gathered together in one place, the list of 
additions to and deviations from the Book of 
Common Prayer, as canonically sanctioned. 

{d) United The * constitution ^ is divided 

into eleven heads dealing with (1) the General Con- 
vention, (2) the election of bishops, (3) bishops for 
foreign lands, (4) standing committees in each dio- 
cese as the bishop's advisory council, (5, 6) ad- 
mission of new dioceses and missionary districts, 
(7) provinces, (8) ordination and admission of 
strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the 
same, and (11) alterations in the constitution. 
The canons (1902) are much more detailed, and 
are of great length. They are divided into four 

* titles,’ each with many subdivisions. The first 
deals with the ministry and church services, the 
second with discipline (including marriage and 
divorce), the third with organized bodies and 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact- 
ment and repeal of canons. 

(e) South 4/nca.— This province has one or two 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 
and 1876, accepts the doctrinal standards and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, and dis- 
claims any right of altering them proprio motu, 
but with the proviso that the province is not bound 
by the interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical 
or other tribunal except its own (this famous 
proviso has since been altered). The constitution 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, 
and says that it can adapt, abridge, and add to the 
Ohurcn Services if such alterations are consistent 
with the spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. 
It can also review and revise any diocesan canons, 
(above, § i), and can alter its own constitution and 
its canons. The canons of this province have been 
frequently amended. Besides legislating, the pro- 
vincial synod frequently passes ‘resolutions.’ It 
is understood that these are only expressions of 
opinion, and are not legally binding on members 
of the Church. 

(/) It is not necessary to do more than refer to 
two other examples of the law of the colonial 
br^ches of the Anglican Federation, as having 
originated in somewhat difierent circumstances. 
The branch in Ccmada has a constitution as well 
as canons. The former was made under the 
authority of an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1867 (19-20 Viet. ch. 121), which sanctioned the 
meeting of Bishops, <dergy, and laity in the pro* 
vmoe to inake a constiturion and regularions, and 
the meeting of those in each diocese to make 


diocesan regulations. Another Act of 1858 ex- 
plained some details. The Anglican Church in 
Mew Zealand has a constitution first made in 1857 
as a ‘voluntary compact’ between the members of 
the Church in the colony ; it has the same limita- 
tion of powers as the province of S. Africa has in 
the matter of altering formularies. The whole 
question of the nexus between the daughter and 
the mother Church is being keenly discussed in this 
colony, as is also the case in Australia, especially 
since all the dioceses of that continent have been 
federated in one organization. 

5* Church law and State law when divergent. — 
mien a volunta^ club or society makes laws which 
are consistent with the laws of the State, and the 
latter afterwards alters its laws so as to be incon- 
sistent with those of the club or society, the laws 
of the club or society in the ordinary course must 
go by the board. When, however, the society is a 
religious community, the question of moral obliga- 
tion may arise, and the individual has then to ask 
himself whether he ought to obey the law of his 
Church and break the law of the State, taking the 
consequences of such action. Whether he is morally 

S stified in doing so must depend on circumstances. 

a heathen State commands one of its Christian 
subjects to sacrifice to a heathen god and his 
Church forbids him to do so, he must necessarily 
choose between the two, and few at the present 
day would fail to think him justified in determining 
to break the State law, even though he had to face 
martyrdom. Such contradictions between Church 
law and State law are less likely to arise in times 
and in States which tolerate diverse religions, and 
which have determined more clearly than in older 
days what is the province of each in legislating- 
But divergences may often arise. It is proper to 
observe, however, that this means merely that the 
State allows what the Church as a whole, or a part 
of the Church in particular, forbids. To take an 
example from recent legislation : in Great Britain 
and in some other countries a man is now allowed 
by the State to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
But this does not mean that every Church^ must 
allow its own members to do so ; each Church has 
the right, if it sees fit, to say that any of its 
members who use the liberty given by the State 
shall nob be married by one of its ministers or in 
its buildings, or shall not be considered any longer 
a member, or shall be repelled from Holy Com- 
munion for a longer or a shorter time. There is no 
real contradiction here between the Church law and 
the State law ; it is not as if the State had enacted 
that every widower must marry his sister-in-law, 
if he has one. This has been taken as an example 
only. The general principle is that a particular 
society may limit for its own members a liberty 
allowed or not forbidden by the State. 

6. Interpretation of ecclesiastical law. — ^In the 
Church of England a great controversy has gone on 
for more than a generation as to the validity of the 
courts which interpret the ecclesiastical law. Into 
this controversy we caimot enter here, except to 
say that it turns on the question whether the State 
can erect ecclesiastical courts (the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council and that of the judge 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act) without 
the assent of the Church. The controversy appears 
to be no nearer a solution now than it was wlien it 
arose ; and it has practically paralyzed the actions 
of the ecclesiastical courts with regard to questions 
of worship. Various solutions have been proposed, 
but the difficulties have been great, ana are en- 
hanced by the close connexion between the Church 
and the State. It may be said, however, that the 
controversy does not turn on the question who the 

1 Fpr dmplicifcy we juay pufc aside the case of an established 
Ohnrcdi and deal only \ritb one that is not established. 
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s, the interpreters of the law, are— whether 
3S or laymen — but on the question by whom 
court has been^ appointed, and whether an 
iastical or quasi-ecciesiatical court is bound 
e decisions of a superior court (the Judicial 
aittee) which does not profess to be anything 
State court. 

nay be useful to consider how the Church law 
erpreted in the non-established branclies of 
Lnglican Federation. In these each Church 
et up its own courts, and there is no dispute 
their validity. They may give an erroneous 
dish decision, hut their power of deciding has 
een questioned ; it is explicitly acknowledged 
Lose who make the subscriptions rwiirea of 
before receiving an office. In the Church of 
rd the supreme court consists of three bishops 
our lay judges, and, though the latter are in 
jority, the spiritual character of the court has 
• been q^uestioned. In the Episcopal Church 
otland the supreme court (which is the court 
peal from the bishop in synod, and the court 
st instance in the trial of a bishop) consists of 
ae diocesan bishops only, thou^ they may 
as a matter of fact, always do) have a lay 
sor learned in the law to advise them, without 
I hound to follow his advice. The American 
Colonial branches have each set up their own 
;, variously constituted, hut on more or less 
ar lines, 

t the question arises, What is the relation of 
voluntary ecclesiastical courts to the State 
;s? The former can command obedience to 
interpretation of the law only by virtue of 
ontract entered into by those who come before 
Every clergyman, before bein^ ordained or 
ving any office, makes a subscription, not only 
ictrinal agreement with the Church, but pro- 
ig obedience to its canons and tribunals. It 
herefoi'e, instructive to see what view tbe 
i would take of the decisions of such Church 
is. We may take the position of the Episcopal 
ch in Scotland as a good example of this atti- 
, since two or three cases in which that Church 
been concerned (one of primary importance) 
arisen to illustrate it. 

;he case of Fortes t>, Eden and others (Leading Lleolesi- 
I Cases decided in> the Court qf Sessiont Edin* 

i, 1B7S, p. 888 ff,), the Eev. G. Forbes, an incumbent at 
island (well known for his liturgiotogical eminence), 
proving of certain canons made in the General or Provincial 
I of 1862-83, and maintaining that he was not bound by 
, as he had promised obedience et his ordination to tbe 
previously in force, sued all the members of this synod to 
inter alia, the new canons declared null and void. The 
vas given against him by the unaniraoua decisions of the 
3 of Session in 1865 and of the House of Lords in 1867, on 
round that the code of canons which he hwi subscribed 
ded for alterations being made, and that tlie said synod 
Lilfilled all necessary requirements for making alterations, 
lew canons then enacted were, therefore, binding on all 
,c Inner House— the Court of Appeal— Lortl Cowan said 
it was the province of the civil courts to redress civil 
gs. It was not their province, and it had not been their 
ice, to interfere as a court of review with the theological 
la or the internal regulations on discipline of religious sects 
nominations. In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
that no civil court could take cognizance of the niles of a 
itary religious society made for the regulation of its own 
■s, except so far as they related to collateral questions 
ting the disposal of property. This judgment, then, makes 
lar that an autonomous Church can alter its laws* if its code 
iins provisions to that effect. . ^ 

a more recent case, which was taken to the House of iKUds 
tm Gtmdian, Edinburgh, 1898, pp, 148, 504), it was ra- 
ced in the Inner House by Lord Young that the civil courts 
I not entertain an action concerning merely thegovemmwfc 
le Ohurch unless it involved a breach of contract j and this 
5 iple was atarmed in the House of Lords, whic^ gave an 
tional groundl of action before the civil courts, namely, if 
nanagersof a congregation bad in trust some funds of which 
punjuer was in whole or in part benefi<dary, and if they 
Jed to pay him. To this extent would the civil courts 
stigate and decide on the Church documents, 
he civil courts might be called in if a clergy- 
1 deprived or suspended by the Chux-ch courts 


declined to recognize their sentence. The Church, 
having no power in itself to enforce its decrees, 
must invoke the help of the civil courts, if neces- 
sary, to ensure the carrying out of the contracts 
made. This inigiit happen if the clergyman in 
question refused to give his parsonage or 
church j or, if costs were given in the ecclesi- 
astical courts against a certain party, and payment 
was refused, tlie civil court might be called m. In 
such cases tbe State tribunal would treat the case 
purely as a matter of contract, and they would 
investigate whether the procedure in the Church 
court had been regular and in accordance with the 
current canons. In the Forbes case (see above), 
where Forbes sued for damages because he was 
refused an assistant curate, Lord Benholme 
remarked that ‘this exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline on the part of the bishop under the 
superintendence and review of the ecclesiastical 
court of appeal ’ could not he made the subject of 
a civil claim for damages in the Court of Session 
(Leading KccUs. Cases^ p. 426). 

From what has been said it would appear that, 
if a clergyman deposed for heresy by the Church 
courts appealed to the civil courts, the latter 
would not determine whether or not the doctrine 
in q^uestion was in accordance with the formularies 
of the Church, bub would ask whether the Church 
courts to which the clergyman had promised obedi- 
ence had proceeded regularly. In the discussions 
it is quite possible that doctrinal questions might 
be touched on, as, in fact, was done in Forbes v, 
Eden, when the Eucharistic Controversy was re- 
ferred to, and (as might be expected when men go 
outside their own line of study) some curious 
dicta in theolo^ and ecclesiastical iiistory were 
uttered. But this would happen only incidentally. 

An important question of Church law was 
touched on in Forbes o. Eden, which illustrates 
the recent case of the Free Church of Scotland. 
In the latter case, as the present writer under- 
stands it, it was ruled by the House of Lords that 
the Free Church had not in its constitution ex- 
plicit powers of complete alteration, hut was sub- 
ject to the limitation that certain tilings were 
unalterable. Something of this sort w^as the case 
in the Episcopal Church in Scotland from 1838 to 
1890, when the codes of canons limited the altera- 
tions to those which were ‘in conformity with the 
recognized constitution of the Church ’ (until 1863 
also with its ‘ acknowledged practice'). In the 
Forbes case in 1865 the Lord Ordinary observed 
that the ‘ civil courts do not undertake to protect 
Churches or individual members of Churches from 
the influx of new doctrines. They only interfere 
to prevent the uses of property being perverted 
through its being retained by a majority who only 
keep the name while they have abandoned the 
principles of the Church to which it was devoted ’ 
(Leamng Ecdu* 0am ^ p. 401 n.). In the Inner 
House Lord Inglis said that a majority may be 
mtrained on the applieation of a minority from 
carrying an alteration of a fundamental article of 
the constitution, and as an Illustration said that 
a proposal to abolish the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to suostitute Knox's Confoi^ion of Faith of 1567 
would require unanimity in the Bpiscsopal Church 
{i6. p, 404). In the Provincial Synod of 1890 the 
limitation on the power of alteration contained 
in the vague phrase ‘recognized institution* was 
removed. 

Experience, then, tends to show that a non* 
established Church may make, interpret, and ad- 
minister its law, in the existing civil conditions of 
tMs country, without any undue interference from 
the State. But it must be careful to sm that its 
autonomous powders are clearly laid down in the 
doeummits tlmt govern it. 
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Litbraturb.— i Older books,'— R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Oxford, 3843, efcc., bk. viiu ; W. Lyndwood, Provinciale, 
new ed., do. 1670 ; D. Wilkins, Concilia Marjnm Britannim et 
Jlibcrnice, 4 vola., London, 1737; J. Johnson, Collection of the 
Laws arid Canons of the Church of England, do. 1720, new 
ed, (by J. Baron), Oxford, 1851 ; J. Ayliffe, Parergon Juris 
Qanonici Anglicani% London, 1734; E. Gibson, Codex Juris 
Ecclesiastici Anglicani^ Oxford, 1761. 

ii. Modern books (a small aeleotion).— J. H. Blunt [and 
W. G. F, Phillimore and G. E. Jones), TJu Book of Church 
Law, London, 1899 ; P. A. Lempfi^re, A Compenditm of the 
Canon Law, Edinburgh, 1903 Qiaa special reference to the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland) ; R, S. Eves, art. ‘ Canon Law,* 
and G. Harford, art. * Ritual Law,’ in the Prayer Book Die- 
tionary, London, 19X2 ; J, W. Joyce, The Civil Power in its 
Relatiims to the Church (*The Sword and the Keys do. 1869, 
and JJandbook of Convocations, do. 1SS7 ; E. G. Wood, The 
Regal Po^oer of the Church, Cambridge, 1888 ; W. E. Collins, 
The Nature and Force of the Canon Law (Church Historical 
Society, no, xxxiv.), London, 1898; J. Robertson, Btatuta 
Ecclesice Scottieanm, Edinburgh, 1866. 

iii. The constitutions and canons of the Anglican Churches 
have been published and may be seen as follows ; those of Eng- 
land in Blunt’PhilUmore as above, and (unrevised) bound up 
with the older Prayer Books ; those of Ireland in The Constitu- 
Hon of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, and the canons are 
bound up with the Irish Prayer Books ; the present canons of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland were published in Edinburgh 
in 1911 ; for the United Stetes see Digest of the Canons . . . 
together with the Constitution, Printed for the Convention, 
1902 [no place mentioned); the S, African constitution and 
canons were published at Capetown in 1887. These and the 
other branches of the Anglican Federation have published their 
laws locally after each revision of them. The Irish Constitution 
is reprinted every ten years, when the changes made in the 
interval since the last reprinting are incorpomted. 

A. J. Maclear* 

LAW {Egyptian).—No body of Egyptian laws 
has come down to us, but some kind of written 
code is probably to be recognized in ‘the forty 
leather rolls ’ laid before the mzxr^s judgment-seat 
in the XVIIItli dynasty (J. H, Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, ii. §§ 675, 712). 
We have to depend for our knowledge of Egyptian 
law and its procedure almost entirely on the few 
royal decrees, business documents, or the like, that 
happen to have survived on stone or papyrus to re- 
present tlie varying practices of several thousands 
of years. It is impossible to give even a meagre 
sketch of Egyptian law from these materials; a 
brief enumeration of the documents or groups of 
documents in order of date may be of service. 

I. Old Kingdom.— For the Old Klingdom there 
is an interesting series of royal decrees conferring 
immunity from taxation and services of different 
kinds on particular temples, their personnel, lands, 
serfs, etc. (K. Sefche, in GGA^ 1912, p, 705). In 
the tombs we find concise records of the conditions 
under which the tomb endowments are entrusted 
to the /c^-priests (cf. Breasted, i. §§ 201, 232, etc. ). 
There exists also a papyrus which briefly states a 
claim made in regard to the property of a deceased 
man involving guardianship and its denial by the 
opposing party, together with directions as to how 
the question should be settled (A. Erman and E. 
Krebs, Aus dm Papyrm der hdmgUchen Museen, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 83). A stele records the sale of a 
house in the presence of witnesses for goods the 
value of which is reckoned by a fixed standard 
(H. Sottas, Etude critiqm stir un acte de venfe 
imnoUlikre, Paris, 1913). 

a. Middle Kmgdoni.—Fromthe MiddleKingdom 
comes a remarkable record of a tomb endowment 
in the shape of ten contracts made with the priests 
and necropolis officials of Sint for the benefit of 
the npmai’ch^s tomb, and the directions given to 
the single well-endowed ^a-priesfc to whom the 
whole care of the tomb and its services was con- 
fided (Breasted, 1 § 636). It shows that the Old 
Kingdom system of appointing an entire staff of 
liere^itary tomb piiests had failed. A group of 
papyri fit)m bouse ruins give two examples of 
testam^fcary dispositions {am^eT)i census-lists 
{%iput) of two households, a stmtt or record, of the 
hire of services and payip^t to be made> and a 
statement of a clahu bdporo the epuits (F. Ll. 


Griffith, Kaliun Papxjri, London, 1899), and a 
memorandum in .support of the cL'iim to an inherit- 
ance [PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). The inscription of 
Chnemhotp (Breasted, i. § 619) shows the king 
regulating the boundaries of and succession to a 
nomarch’s province. A royal decree {ib, § 773) 
deposes a nomarch for sheltering an enemy, and 
excludes his descendants from the office for ever. 

3. New Kingdom (dynasties XVIII.-XX.). — 
From the XVllIth dynasty we have the difficult 
and fragmentary inscriptions of the duties of the 
wazlr already referred to (Breasted, ii. § 663) ; the 
latest treatment of one of the texts, the royal 
charge to the wazlr, is by K. Setiie [DieEinsetzung 
des Veziers miter der 18, Dyxiastie, Leipzig, 1909). 
There is also the brief proclamation of a king’s 
accession (Breasted, ii. § 54), the dedication of the 
city Akhetaton to the Sun-god by the heretic king 
Akhenaton [ih. § 949), a royal gift of lands to an 
official {ih § 1042), and the edict of Horemheb, 
being a series of enactments to punish the unjust 
impositions of tax-gatherers and royal officers 
{ih iii. § 45). Of documents on papyrus we have 
group of two sunt (hirings of female slaves) and 
two other documents connecting these with a law- 
suit (A. H. Gardiner, in ZX xliii. [1907) 27). 
Ostraca record a dispute about an inheritance 
(W. Spiegelberg, Btudien tend Materialien zum 
Eeclitswesen des Pkaraonenreiches der Eynast, 
XVIIL’-XXL, Hanover, 1892, p. 16), and a few 
other memoranda of law-suits. 

From the XIXth dynasty we have the long 
record of a dispute between cousins regarding the 
title to some land (A. H. Gardiner, The Inscription 
of Mes, Leipzig, 1905), and the settlement of 
another dispute about land (Exman and Krebs, 
Aus den Papyrus, p. 84). The international treaty 
with the Hittite king (Breasted, iii. § 367) must be 
looked upon as belonging properly to Hittite rather 
than to Egyptian legal phenomena. 

The XAth dynasty has given us a notable series 
of papyrus records of criminal prosecutions con- 
cerning {1\ a conspiracy in the royal Mrim 
(Breasted, iv. § 416), and (2) the robberies in the 
Theban necropolis, and especially of the royal tombs 
{ih § 499); also memoranda of criminal charges 
against a ship-master (Spiegelberg, in ZA xxix. 
[1891] 73). A fragment remains of a royal decree 
like that of Horemheb (Spiegelberg, Eechtswesen, 
p. 95), and there are some ostraca with records 
of the division of proiierty to heirs {ih. 29, 92). 

4. Deltaic dynasties. -—(1) Dynasties XXJ.- 
XXIV. — At Thebes the virtual will of a high 
priest of Ammon in favour of his son was east 
into the forni of a decree of the god himself 
(Erman, in ZA xxxv. [1897] 19). A dispute about 
the ownership of a well in the Oasis of Dakhel 
was settled by reference to the local god Seth 
(Breasted, iii. § 726; Spiegelberg, in MTr xxi. 
[1899] 12). A case auppos^ by Erman to be of 
summary jurisdiction is now shown to be rather 
of assassination of persons who knew too much 
of a Sfcate secret (Gardiner, Jmrn. of Manchester 


Egyp. Soc., 1912-13, p. 57). 

(2) Dynasties XXFV-XXX— With the Ethiopian 
conquest begins a period when the writing down 
of contracts appears to have been more and more 
insisted on. Our collections henceforward furnish 
a thin stream of legal papyri; and, though it is 
interrupted at periods of national disaster and dis- 
turbance, it tends to increase down to the time 
when the Egyptian language fox such purposes 
ceased in tfie Ist cent. A.P, Keligion was not so 
obtrusive in settling le^al matters as it had been 
in the Iasi) period, mt it was the age of oracles ; 
oatffis by the local deity in his temple always 
played a large part in both criminal and civil cases ; 
and to the end of the reign of Psammeticus I,, 
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in the early contract papyri, an oath by the king 
and Ammon was customarily recorded. 

All documents of this time which had been pub> 
lished or were accessible to him in original or 
photograph are enumerated by the present writer 
in his Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Bylands Library y Manchester, 1909, voL hi., where 
the papyri of that collection are also fully trans* 
latea. They comprise sales of land, houses, temples, 
priesthoods, funerary offices, and cattle j leases of 
farms j also contracts of marriage and divorce, of 
Bon-ship (adoption), and of servitude. A large and 
complete papyrus in the Hylands Collection con- 
tains an elaborate petition presented to the wazir 
by a much-injured priest seeking redress and 
restoration of hereditary rights. 

5 . Ptolemaic period.—After the Macedonian con- 
q^uest sales of lands and houses and of mummies 
with their funerary services, mortgages, leases, 
loans, marriage-contracts, and exculpatory oaths 
are common, but contracts of divorce, adoption, 
and servitude are not to be found, nor wills in any 
form. The native forms are modelled on those 
that preceded them, and are quite distinct from 
the flood of Greek contracts being produced in 
Egypt at the same time (see the above-mentioned 
Hylands Catalogue and numerous publications of 
papyri by Spiegelberg), The great miestly decrees 
of Canopus and of Memphis (the Kosetta stone) 
may also be mentioned here. 

6 . Roman period.— The native legal documents 
are practically confined to house-sales and mort- 
gages in the Fayyum of the 1st cent. A.D. See also 
ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egyptian), § 1 % 

LiTmuTURB,— -Beside© the works ispecified above, the most 
recent and therefore best publications of documents include 
W. Spiegelbergr, Dio demotiachen Vertrdge der Papyri Bam- 
waldt mit einem rechtsgeschichtliishen Bdtraa vm Jouf 
Pavtsch^ Leipzig, 1918; O. Gradenwitz, F. Prelsigke, and W. 
Splegelberg, Bin Erbatreit aus dsm ptolemtiischm Agypten, 
Strassburg, 1912. The numerous works of E, Revillout on 
Egyptian law are too fanciful to he recommended. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

LAW (Greek).—!. UmTY OF Gbeek LAF— 
Although the Greek world was made up of a great 
number of commonwealths, each possessing inde- 
pendent laws of its own, and althongh every 
allowance must be made for local peculiarities, 
the leading conceptions of Greek law as a whole 
may still be considered as a unity. Most of our 
material, of course, comes from Athens, but 
Athena, as * the school of Hellas,’ is in a great 
measure representative of Greece. The Greeks felt 
very strongly that their customs and laws were 
peculiar to themselves as a nation, and presented 
a marked contrast to those of other people (Eur. 
Androm. 174 ffi, and Dem. inLaeritim, 45). 

II, The history of Greek law falls 

into three principal periods, which may be^ called 
the archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic. In 
the first, the rules of Greek legal lore are one of 
the varieties of Aryan tribal customs, which must 
be studied by the methods of eoraparative juris- 
mudence in close connexion with Indian, italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic law* The^ second 
covers roughly the 6 fch, 5th, and 4th centuries B.C-# 
and is concerned chiefly with the laws and insti- 
tutions of the autonomous city-States. The third 
corresponds to the time when Greek conceptions 
were acting as a kind of leaven in the vast tracts of 
the East— Asia Minor, Fontus, Syria, and Egypt- 
through which the Greek population had been dis- 
persed by emigration and the Macedonian conquests* 
X* The archaic period. — The States of the 
earliest periods were federations of the clans* 
Thus in Athens the commonwealth of the Eupa- 
trida was subdivided into four tribes each 

of which consisted of three phratriea {<ppaTph% 
while each phratry was supposed to consist of 


thirty kindreds ( 7 ^ 1 / 05 ). The chief contribution of 
this period to Greek Jaw consists in the principles 
of family law and succession. The community of 
family interests is symbolized by the hearth 
{larla) as the centre of the household ; the estate, 
wdiich forms the basis of the material subsistence 
of the household, is the kX%os, and even in Athens 
of classical times certain riglits and (hities were 
considered as peculiarly attaclicd to this estate 
(see, e,g,, Dem. in Macart, 10C9 fl*., as to the 
duties of criminal prosecution, corresponding to 
rights of succession to the xX^pos). For this reason 
the jjractice of adoption was as well developed in 
Athens as in Eome (see art. Adoption [Greek]). 
A special case arose when a person died leaving 
a daughter to succeed him. Sue wa.s emiihatically 
‘joined to the estate’ (MKXppos}^ and destined to 
marry the nearest agnate in order to preserve it. 
Instances from Athenian practice are quite 
common, but tbe custom is also well illustrated 
by examples from Sparta and Crete (Herod, vi. 67 ; 
Code of Gortyn, as to the rarponmcs, i. SOffi; 
Dareste, Bee, des inscr, jttr, gr.^ i. 379 if. ; see, 
further, art. Inheritance [Greek]). The wider 
kindreds were constituted on the agnatic principle, 
as units organized under a chief roO yivovs) j 

but in many respects relationship through females 
was also recognized. The dyx^ffrdcL^ as the 
narrower circle of kindred, included all relatives 
down to the degree of first cousins once removed. 
The admission of relatives through females by 
the side of agnates may be explained to some 
extent by traaition from a period of matrilinear 
organization, which, according to a popular 
legend, existed in Athens at the time of Kekrops 
(Atheufeus, xiii. 2 [5653) » but it is also connected 
with alliances between clans {e.y., the case of 
Kleisthenea the Alknaseonid). The influence of 
kinship on legal rules is well exemplified by the 
extensive rights of kinsmen in regard to criminal 
prosecutions. In cases of hommide, an action 
{81k7j 4>6vov) had to be brought by relatives of the 
deceased, and, if the oflenee amounted to man- 
slaughter, it might he condoned by the relatives 
(afJecTis) (Law of Drakon ; Dareste, Inscr, fur, gr,, 
ii. 1 ) and compen.sation given by the slayer to the 
kindred. The family authority of the father over 
the children and of the husband over the wife 
appears in Greek as well as in other Aryan laws ; 
but it is not so drastically expressed as in the 
Eoman system. The father is not the absolute 
ruler of tiie household, but, as it were, a party to 
an implied compact, providing protection and 
education for his children, and entitled to support 
from them in return {yppohecKia), 

2 , The classical period.— (a) General character- 
istics , this period we must be careful to 
distinguish between oligarchic and democratic 
political principles. Aristotle Fol, vli. [v.] 
1309a) often calls attention to the fact tliat the 
laws assumed a difierent aspect according to the 
system of government which was in force. The 
ideal of oligarchy is government by a small number 
of equals (dpioiot}, though in practice many in- 
equaJities may arise (PoL ii. 9. 1270a); the 
tendency of democracy, on the other hand, is to 
jdve freer scope to individual liberty of judgment 
and action (Pol, viit 13175, 8 | cf. the funeral 
speech of Feriklcss [Thuc* ii. 39]}. In Athens, we 
are dealing with a system which, more than any 
other, embodied thw democratic principles. 

(b) The Athenian Athenian law of the 

classical period was essentially a popular, not a 
technical, body of rules. It represents the most 
strilring experiment in histoiy to administer law 
according to the standards of the * average man ’ 
m to equity and justice. The oonaini«ona of 
heHast^, tbe sworn fudges of the courts 
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aumbered some 200, 500, or 1000 citizens, who had 
to decide by vote after hearing the pleadings, but 
without previous debate among themselves. In 
these eircumstances, no doubt the action of tlie 
tribunals was often extremely capricious and 
swayed hy merely emotional considerations 
Lykurgus, in Leoeharmii cf.^ Wyse^s Isceas^ 
passim). But the real wonder is not that these 
defects existed, but that in spite of them the 
administration of justice was of such a kind as 
bo produce not only fine oratory, but remarkable 
jundioal ideas. 

(c) Suture of Zaw— The Greeks set a very high 
ideal to the State; its aim was not merely 
negative— "to provide order and security for its 
members — but positive — to ensure the welfare of 
the individual. The policy might be called a 
cultural socialism — oti p.6vov roO ^vena, dXX^ toO 
eS i^vv (cf. Plato, xi. 923 A). Thus the State 
was regarded as being primarily an educational 
and cultural institution. To the attainment of its 
ideal, the laws were the chief instrument: they 
provided a iratSefay rrpi? t6 koip6v (Arist. Eth, Nic, 
V, ii. 11). Their object was to embody the eternal 
justice [diKaLocn^vij] ; and it is characteristic of the 
Greek conception that there is no term in the 
language equivalent bo the Latin ius^ the ex- 
pression rit SUaiop meaning not only *the lawful* 
but * the just.’ Hence the archaic conception of 
law was that it was essentially sacred in its origin, 
being the gift of the gods to men (see passage from 
Lem. ado. Aristogfeitonem, quoted Big. i. iii. 2), 
the concrete expression of a universal and immut- 
able SiKatoiyiip'o (cf. Herakleitos, fr. 114; H. Liels, 
HeraMeitos von Ephesus^i Berlin, 1909, p. 44) ; and 
hence the view, which frequently recurs in the 
orators, that the most ancient law is the best {e.g.j 
Isok. ne/)l ’AmSAcrews, 82), (In the classical 
period, however, this ancient idealistic view was 
subjected to searching criticism. The 5th cent, 
was a time of great fermentation, when, as 
Thucydides says, * men believed nothing but that 
nothing was secure ’ (iii. 83) ; a growing acquaint- 
ance with new countries and peoples impressed 
the Greeks vividly with the diversity of national 
ideas and customs {Herod, iii. 38); the great 
catastrophes of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars produced a distrust of settled institutions ; 
and, lastly, the development of philosophical 
theories led to a marked assertion of individualism. 
The general result was an acute realization of the 
relativity of all human affairs, which in practical 
life acted as a powerful social dissolvent. It 
became a common contention that law was merely 
the product of force, or an arbitrary and artificial 
arrangement which superior persons were entitled 
to disregard (Thrasymachos and Glaukon in the 
E^mhlic, Kallikles in the In the domain 

of jurisprudence the CTeat problem was to deter- 
mine how far the fundamental laws could be 
considered as ingrained in the nature of man, and 
how far they were merely subjective and factitious. 
It w^ the Sophists who chiefly canvassed this 
question, but the inquiry did nob by any means 
originate with them; it appears as early as 
Lemokritos, who first sets up the antithesis 
between or that which exists by nature, 

and or that which exists by convention 

1 ; cf. Archelaus, (m. Liog. Laert. ii. 4, and 
Hippolytus, ap. H. Diels, Dowogruphi Grcsci^ 
Beriin, 1879, p. 564). This principle of relativism 
runs throughout aU the speculation of the Sophists, 
and, as is well known, reached its highest point in 
Protagoras. But a justification had to be pro- 
vided for positive law; even tlie Sophists had to 
recognise f(he fact that society and law continue 
to exist m spitd of the divergent tendencies of 
individualism. . This was to be explained, they 


said, by the social instinct: man is led by 
nature to evaluate his own actions — hence the 
feeling of shame (aiSiis)— and at the same time to 
strike a balance between conflicting rights — hence 
justice {dlKT}) (Plato, Frotag. 322 B). jBLow was this 
to be reconciled with relativism? According to 
Plato, Protagoras held that the laws were the 
result of conventions imposed by each city ac- 
cording to its own particular standards {T/iecet. 
172 A, B). It was useless to dispute concerning 
the truth of these different views of law ; but the 
event would show which of them was useful and 
which not. In tiiis system, therefore, individual- 
ism is supplanted by pragmatism. The doctrine 
of the 56^0, rijs 7r6\€<aSf fully developed by Prota- 
goras, remains one of the corner-stones of Sokrates* 
teaching. The citizen who has been nurtured by 
the TT^Xis, and chooses to remain in it, must abide 
by its decrees ; at the same time, freedom must be 
allowed to individual thought, and Sokrates was 
optimistic as to the ultimate triumph of right 
knowledge in politics and jurisprudence as well as 
in science; his standard for the examination of 
laws is a logical standard, and his method 
necessarily dialectical. Plato follows upon much 
the same lines as Sokrates. The d6^a rijs irdXeujs, 
in his view, means that the State, not the in- 
dividual, is to set the standard of morals and law ; 
justice is ‘writ small in the individual and writ 
large in the State’ {Eep. ii, 368 ff.). Its essence 
is the distribution of rights and duties on the 
principle of not meddling with the concerns of 
others [Hep. xv, 433 A). The privileges of each 
class of the community-thinkers, fighters, and 
workers — must be strictly proportionate to its 
responsibilities. It is, unhappily, not any exist- 
ing State, but only an ideal commonwealth, that 
is equal to the task of setting and maintain- 
ing the standard of justice {Hep. vii. 519). Aris- 
totle sums up the preceding theories concerning 
the justification of positive law, and gives the 
famous classification which ^ divides the subject 
under the heads of * justice in general ’ {rh dlKoiop 
Kad* SXou) and ‘justice in particular* {rb dUatop 4 p 
fiipet). The latter is further subdivided into justice 
which is distributive (btapefji.'gnKbp) and legal redress 
{$iop0oiTiK6p). Justice in general deals with moral 
precepts brought under the cognizance of the State 
by its laws {rb pbjxifxop), while justice in particular 
deals more especially with equality (r5 t<rov). As 
to the distribution of rights and duties, it has to 
find its standard, not in absolute equality, but in 
proportion (xar* dpa\oytav)j which is taken as 
geometrical proportion. Men must claim rights 
m accordance with their standing and their duties. 
Legal redress is directed to determining rights 
which may be in dispute, and giving^compensation 
for matenal and moral injuries. Besides giving 
these categories of justice, Aristotle dwells on the 
necessity of correcting general rules according to 
the circumstances of particular cases ; this forms 
the sphere of iwieUceia (see below) (EtL Sic. V. ii 
8, 10, iii 7, iv, 21, v. 1). 

(flj) Sources of law . — ^Let us now consider how 
these jurisprudential principles were embodied in 
the practice of law. (1) Enacted law . — ^The most 
important source was written or formulated en- 
actment. The sovereign people did not care to 
entrust the administration of justice to the inde- 
pendent judgment of magistrates and oflicers : the 
*rule of law’ was fully recognized by Athenian 
democracy (e.g.t Isok. Fanath. § 138). As soon 
as the authority of >'<5/ioy was usurped hy popular 
decree (^^t(r/ia), democracy, said Aristotle, was 
undermined {Fol. vi. 4. 129^, 27 f.), Elaborate 
precautions against hasty legislation were taken by 
means of the wapavbu<^v^ oaths and penalties 
(Hypeiides, FhUipp. §§ 4, 6 ; Bern. ado. Arittoo. 
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86). (2) Customary law. — Nevertheless, there was 
also a vast body of customary law, which was 
mainly ijassed on to democracy by the preceding 
period, since only a few of the rules as to procedure 
and substantive law were actually promulgated 
as diafioL (Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 4). Sacral law in 
gener^ remained uncodiiied j ancestral customs (rA 
wdrpta) were recognized as a definite and sacred 
source of legal rules, and as such were interpreted 
by the exegetse (Dem. in Buergum^ p. 1160, § 68 f.). 
The ancient jurisdiction of the arclions, and that 
of the Areopagus, until the reforms of Perikles 
and Ephialtes, were also largely concerned with 
traditional usages. (3) Precedent. — Precedent w^as 
never regarded as binding on the Athenian courts, 
but various kinds of non-litigious custom— 
in dowry, commercial practice, maritime law, and 
forms of pleading and conveyancing employed 
by the professional scribes {ypa/i/iarcti) of the 
courts together with various forms of executory 
agreements (cf. Dareste, Inscr. Jur. gr.^ i. 318) — 
tended to establish precedents ; and, in general, ex- 
isting decisions had at least a symptomatic value, 
as showing the prevailing views and tendencies of 
popular courts (cf. Dem. %n Dionys. 48). (4) Natu- 
ral law. — Though in the orators and philosophers 
there are many indications of an * unwritten law ^ 
{v6fios Aypatpos) which is founded on instincts of 
human nature (Arist. Bhet i. x. 3), the theory of a 
transcendent law of nature was not erected into a 
positive juridical doctrine. It appears most forc- 
ibly in the jpoets (e.g.f Soph. Antig. 464), though it 
was sometimes appealed to in actual litigation 
(Lysias, in Bratosthenem, § 2), (6) Equity.-- A 

conscious juristic theory of the law of nature was 
rendered unnecessary by the conception of 
which gives a peculiar colouring to the whole 
system of Greek law. It amounted in practice to 
a liberal interpretation and application of legal 
rules. Although the oath of the heliasts enjoined 
them to frame their decisions according to their 
consciousness of justice (yvt&Mi? iiKcavriry) only 
where there was no definite law to go by, in prac- 
tice popular tribunals took great liberties in the 
application of existing laws. To some extent this 
was made necessary by the archaic origin and 
obscure expression of many fundamental laws 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ix.). Wills and contracts pro- 
vided fruitful material for such discretionary 
justice. 

(e) Dutrihutwe justwe.-—Th^ principle of the dis- 
tribution of rights and duties, so characteristic of 
the Greek legal system, was by no means confined 
to theory, hut was very definitely asserted in 
practice. Privileges and burdens were dispensed 
according to what the individual did and could 
contribute to the common stock. Military service, 
taxation, and the liturgies— i.e. public services 
such as the fitting out of ships, providing choruses 
for dramatic performances, etc.— were all regulated 
upon this basis. Those who considered tliemselves 
unfairly burdened by the very heavy requirements 
of the liturgies might resort to the df'rldocns, A 
citizen who had been called upon to perform a 
liturgy might claim that another was better able 
to undertake it than himself, and demand that he 
should either do so or exchange properties (Dem. 
in Phmn. % Isok. Ucpl rijs AmS6<rem). Similarly, 
if a citizen had been exempted from public burdens 
or granted a subsidy, he might be called upon to 
defend his privileges (Lysias, Or. xxiv. § 6 f.). 
The law of property in Atliens never developed on 
such rigid lines as in Borne. There was no theory 
of absmute ownership. The kX^pqs was primarily 
the thing which was ‘allotted’ to the individual, 
but a kmd of ‘emin^t domain’ was reserved to 
the commonwealth. Therefore the typical action 
for the recovery of property was the 
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which was not a claim for absolute title, but only 
for guaranteed possession. Expropriation and inter- 
ference with contracts were practised with a dis- 
regard for private right which is startling to 
modem notions (e.g.^ legislation in Ephesus at the 
time of the Mithridatio war [Dareste, Inscr, jur. 
gr., i. 22]). 

(/) Wrong and We distinguish in the 

Greek theory of wrong and crime three elements 
which call for juridical treatment. (1) The first is 
that of redress. ‘ Damages,’ in Aristotle’s scheme, 
are not merely compensation, as in modern theory, 
but an equation of the loss to the party wronged 
iX'niila) and the gain to the wrongdoer (Kip^os). All 
wrongs are considered chiefly from the personal 
point of view. There is no sharp cleavage be- 
tween the private action (5//c??) and the public action 
(7/)a0?J) j as a transitional form, the Ukti /card rtvoy, 
a private action for crime, is distinguished from 
the UfO) vp6s nva, a purely private suit. As for 
the assessment of damages, the contending parties 
presented rival valuations between which the 
court had to decide. (2) The element of public 
reprobation assumes a religious form. Bloodshed, 
e.g.f was a pollution wliicri excited the wrath of 
the Erinyes and the Olympian gods, and must be 
cleansed by religious purification. Hence even in 
classical times all actions of homicide were tried 
in temples, and even an inanimate object which 
caused the death of a human being was solemnly 
judged and sentenced before the hearth of the 
government (Prytaneum). Hence also the import- 
ance which was attached to orthodoxy : impiety, 
which was taken to include professions of free 
thought, was indictable by the ypatpij {e.g., 

the cose of Sokrates). (3) How far was it recog- 
nized that in every crime there is a revolt of the 
individual will against the supreme will of the 
community t There are many indications that 
the Greeks were conscious of this element in crime, 
e.g.f Isok. c. Lockitemf § 7). They were not con- 
cerned with problems of individual free will in the 
theory of punishment. In view of the predomi- 
nance of the commonwealth over the individual, 
punishment itself often took the terroristic form 
of actual extermination and intimidation. Demo- 
kritos puts the criminal on the same plane as a 
wild beast (frags, ap. Stob. Mor. xliv. 16, 18, 19), 
and Plato unequivocally states the necessity of 
removing obnoxious members of the body politic 
by means of capital punishment {Ltgg. 862). The 
social effect of intimidation was one of the leading 
principles of Protagoras’s theory of law, and Plato 
fully endorses the view of the great Sophist that 
the obj ect of punishment is not revenge for what, 
after ail, cannot be undone, but the prevention of 
similar ofifences in the future {Protag, 324B). 

3. The Hellenistic period.— ‘It is impomble to 
enter in detail upon the discoveries which the recent 
researches of papyrologista and epigraphists have 
made in the Greek law of this penod, especially 
that which prevailed in Egypt. One of its most 
remarkable features was the ;^r8onification of the 
State in the king (the Pharaoh 5 cf. art. Klira 
[Egyptian!), and the subjection of all juridical 
relations to the fiscal point of view. Under the 
rule of the Ptolemys, dominium was vested in the 
monarch, and private property in land amounted 
only to a spedes of leasehold (7^ iw while 

the cultivation of State domains (7^ and, 

later on, of all taxed land, was ensured by every 
means, including a compulsory distribution of plots 
(^Ti^oXi)) among peasant fanners. In the ascrip- 
tion of the peasantry (STj/iArwi '^(apyoi) to the crown 
lands we find the jgernis of the doctrine of local 
origin which played such a large part in the later 
Homan Empire. In Asia Minor, under the Sei- 
euddse, there was even a class of tenants, called 
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Xaol paa-ikiKotf whose status may he described as 
' ascription to the glebe’ (Kostowzew, Gesch. des 
rom, kolonateSi p. 256 ff. ). 


L 1 TBBATOB.B.— Some of the original texts of Greek law have 
keen preserved for us irt inscriptions—e.gr., the laws of Gortyn 
in Crete, and Drakon’s law as to homicide in a copy made in 
409-408 B.o. A selection of texts and of legal instruments of 
different kinds, with an excellent commentary, is presented in 
the Recmil des inscriptions juridiq'ites grecques^ad, R. iJareste, 
B. Hausgoulier, and T. Reinach, Paris, 1892-95. Other collec* 
tions are W. Dittenberger, Sylloqe Inscriptionum Gfrcecat'um^ 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1898 ; O/G, Berlin, 1873, etc. ; H, Collltz and 
R Bechtel, Die grkch. Dialekt-Inschrifteni GSttingen, 1883 ff.; 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum GrmcaTum^ Leipzig, 1883 ; 
E. S* Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy^ Cambridge, 1887-1905. As to laws and acts pre- 
served in papyri, seeL. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundziine 
und Qhrestomathied&r Dapyrushunde, JuristisoherTeil, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1912. A rather anti(juated collection of the princi- 
pal notices as to Athenian law is that of J. B. Telfy, Coitus 
Juris Attici, Budapest and Leipzig, 1868. The speeches of 
Attic orators pleading before the Courts afford, of course, a copi- 
ous source of information ; see especially the speeches of Demos- 
thenes,^ and also the translations, with instructive notes and 
appendices, by C. R. Kennedy, of orations against Leptines, 
Meidias, etc. (London, 1877), orations against Timokrates, Aris* 
togeiton, etc. (do. 1871), and Select Speeches (Cambridge, 1841); 
R. Dareste, Les Ilaidoyers civUs do Ddinosth&nes^ 2 vols., 
Baris, 1875 ; The Speeches of Iscous, ed. William Wyse, Cam- 
bridge, 1904, with a commentary remarkable for its learning 
and acumen as well as for its exaggerated criticisms of Athenian 
legal practice ; R. Dareste and B. Haussoulier, Les Plaidoyers 
dfisde^ Paris, 1898 ; and the speeches of Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Deinarchus, Lykurgus, .^Eschines, and Hype- 
rides. The lexicographers— Hatpokration, Hesy Chios, Pollux, 
etc. — have pre.served many fragments of Greek laws. In the 
writings of the philoso^thers there is much information about 
Greek doctrines of jurisprudence: see especially Xenophon, 
Memorahilia\ Plato, RepuUic. LawSy Protagoras^ GargiaSt 
Tkecetetus ; Aristotle, Ethics (particularly bk. v.), PoUtieSt 
Jthetoric, The Constitution of Athens, and other fragments of 
the work on Oonstituti07U (iroktreiaO- Theophrastos^s treatise 
on laws has been lost, with the exception of one or two frag- 
ments. 

General works on Greek law are R. Dareste, Nouvelles Etudes 
d*histoire du droit, Paris, 1839, La Science du droit en Grgce, 
do. 1893; T. Thai helm, Die griechisahen Rechtsalterthiimer, 
Freiburg i. B. and Tubingen, 1884 ; B. W. Leist, Altarisckes 
Jus Civile, Jena, 1892-96, Altarisches Jus Gentium, do. 1889; 
Fustel dft Coulanges, La QiU antique^, Paris, 1870. 

On the general jurisprudence of the subject: R. Hirzel, 
Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig 1907 ; K. Hiidenbrand, 
Geschichie und System der Rechts- und Staatspkilosophie, do, 
I860: R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, 
London, 1898 ; G. Grote, Plato and the other Companions of 
Socrates, do. 1876, and Aristotle, do. 1872 ; T. Gomperz, 
Oriechische Denher, Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; M. Voi^, Die Lehre von Jus Maturale, ^quumei 
Bomtm, und Jus Gentium der Rdimr, Leipzig, 1856, vol. i. ; and 
general works on the history of Greek philosophy by E. Zeller, 
W. "Windelband, F. Ueberweg, R. Heinze, etc. 

Procedure and judicial organization : M. H. E. Meier^^G. F, 
SchiJmann, and J. H. Lipsius, Der attische Process, Berlin, 
1881 ; G. Gilbert, Bcitrage zur Entwicklungsgesch. dea griech. 
Gerichisverfahrens und des griech, Rechtes, Leipzig, 1896. 

Public law : G. Perrot, rnsai aur le droit puhUe ei pHv6 de 
la ripxtJblique atMnienne, Paris, 1867 ; and the handbooks on 
AlterthiLn&r by G. F. SchBmann (Berlin, 1861-63), C. F. Her- 
mann (Freiburg i. B., 1882-84), G, Gilbert (Leipzig, 1881-86), 
G. Busolt (Munich, 1893); Colemau Phillipson, T7ie Inter- 
national Law md Custom of Anoic7it Greece and Rome, Ijondon, 


Private law : L. Beauchet, Mistoire du droit priv^ de la 
rdpuhUqm athMienne, Paris, 1896: J, Partsch, Grieoh, BUrg- 
sehoft^e^t, Leipzig, 1909 ; E. CaiUeraer, Le DroU de stteces, 
non Idgitime d AtBnes, Paris and Caen, 1879, and several im- 
portant articles on sale, lease, etc. 

Oriminal law : J, Tbonbaea, Le Droit pinal de la rtpu- 
Uiguf Oithinienne, Paris, 1876 ; G. Globs, La SoUdarUi de la 
famiUe dans le droit erimmel en Gr^ce, do, 1904. 

The law ol the Hellenistic period ; there are many notes on 


rynchm Papyri, London, 1907; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunb Tebtunis Pap^, do, 1907 ; M. Rostowzew, Studien 
zm Gesek, des rbm, Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910 ; S. Waszynski, 
DieJBodenpaaht, Leipzig and Berlin, 1906 ; L. Mittcis, Reichs- 
reeht und Volksrecht, Leipzig, 1891 ; Mitteis and Wilcken, 
GrmdzUge der Papyrmkm^, Jurisrisdier Teil, Leipzig and 
19:^; Dikaiomata, ed, Grseca Halenais, Berlin, 1913, 
valuable contributions on \»arious q^uestiona of law are 
w m found in the great Enoyolopaadias of Pauly- WIssowa and 
JDaremberg-Saglio : cf. W. Smith’s XHetionary of Gret^ and 
Mmm Aniigtdties^^ London, 189^-91. 

, . _ ^ ' Pattl Tinoqeadofr 

LAW in India, is olosely con- 

nected witL xeligloiL Thm tlie so-called Code of 


Maim contains a great deal more about dekdra, 
* established practices,’ Le, observances of caste, 
domestic ceremonies, funeral rites, oblations to the 
manes and to the gods, rules of diet, and other 
religious questions, including purely religious and 
philosophical discussions, than on the subject of 
secular laws (see Custom [Hindu]). Hence, after 
an exordium in the first book on the creation of 
the world, the four stages in the life of a Brahman 
form the principal if not the only subject treated in 
the 2nd to the 6th hook. The 7th hook contains the 
rules of government, including the art of war. The 
8th book — the longest of all, it is true— and the 9th 
are the only ones which deal with law in the proper 
sense of tfie word [vyavahdra). The last three 
books (10-12) treat of the duties of the various 
castes, of penances, and of transmigration. The 
legal portion of the Code does not amount to more 
than one-fourth of the whole. Nor do the other 
law-books {Dharma^dstras) differ from Manu in 
this respect ; most of the Codes do not deal at all 
with positive law, but confine their attention to 
penances, purification, and other religious topics. 
Forensic law is arranged under 18 heads in the 
Code of Manu (viii. 4-7), viz. non-payment of debt, 
deposit and pledge, sale without ownership, con- 
cerns among paiibners, resumption of gifts, non- 
payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purchase, disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes re- 
garding boundaries, assault, defamation, robbery 
and violence, adultery, duties of man and wife, 
partition of inheritance, gambling and betting. 
The DharmaMstra of Narada divides the 18 titles 
into 132 branches. Thus, e.y., the first title, the 
law of debt, is said to consist of the following 25 
divisions: (1) which debts have to be paid, and 
which not ; (2) debts ; (3) property ; (4) subsistence 
of a Brahman in times of distress ; (5) modes of 
proof ; (6) lending money at interest ; (7) usurers ; 
(8) sureties; (9) pledges; (10) documents ; (11) in- 
competent witnesses ; (12) witnesses for the plaintiff ; 
(13) witnesses for the defendant; (14) where no 
witnesses are required ; (15) validity of testimony ; 
(16) false witnesses ; (17) exhorting the witnesses ; 
(18) valid evidence ; (19) invalid evidence ; (20) pro- 
ceedings on failure of both documents and witnesses ; 
(21) ordeal by balance ; (22) ordeal by fire ; (23) 
ordeal by water ; (24) ordeal by poison ; (25) ordeal 
by sacred libation. It appears that the law of 
evidence and judicial procedure, including ordeals, 
in general is here mixed up with the law of debt, 
pointing thus to the special importance of debt 
which may be considered the principal reason for 
going to law in a primitive state of society. A 
creditor is, however, allowed to recover a debt 
from his debtor privately, by force or by fraud. 
The rate of interest is extremely hign; it is 
generally paid in kind. 

As regards deposits, we can understand that the 
insecurity of properly led to the entrusting of 
valuable articles for safety to the keeping of others. 
The habit of concealing such articles somewhere 
accounts for the prominence of the subject of 
treasure - trove in the Indian law-books (see 
Tbeasure-TROVE [Hindu]). All purchases and 
sales are to be effected in open market, secrecy 
being considered a sign of dishonesty. The public 
fixing of market rates and the enforcement of 
them correspond to modem practice. When a 
man repents of a bargain, he is at liberty to annul 
it within ten days. The rules regarding concerns 
among partners refer, particularly, to societies of 
priests; and by * gifts’ are meant, in the first 
place, religious Mts to Brahmans (see Gifts 
[Hindu]). A herdsman is to receive a tenth part of 
the milk of his cows in place of wages. The 
detailed rules regarding the boundaries of fields 
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show that the arable land was already held in are no thieves, adulterers, cahmmiators, robbers, 
severalty. murderers, (after death) attains the world of Indra. 

In the family laws, the institution of marriage Abuse, assault, theft, violence, including man- 
is improved by prohibiting purchase of a wife, and slaughter and robbery, and sexual crimes, such as 
declaring a contract of marriage, if once concluded, adultery, rape, seduction, and forbidden intercourse, 
to be irrevocable. Nevertheless, the position of are regarded as the live principal crimes. Theft 
women is one of absolute inferiority to the male and robbery seem to olitairi special attention. A 
sex. Thus a wife is liable to be chastised by her thief appearing before the king with Hying hair, 
husband ; and, even when he is unfaithful to her, holding a club in his hand, and proclaiming his 
she must worship him like a god. A woman is deed, is puritied of his guilt, whether ho he slain or 
declared to be never fit for independence, and pardoned j but, if the king <loeH not strike, the 
has to live under the perpetual tutelage of her miilt falls on him. Cattledifbing appears to liave 
father, husband, and sons. Polygamy is allowed, been specially common, and the village to which 
and seems to have been very common in rich and the robbers were tracked was made answerable, 
noble families. Infant-marriage is recommended, The principle thus laid down has remained an 
and the re-marriage of widows prohibited or dia- efiective part of the law down to our day, and 
couraged. As regards proprietary right elaborate rules are still in force in Kfithiawar for 

women are said to be incapable of holding any pro- following up the track from village to village, the 
perty (except their stndlmnat or peculiar property) ; Talukdar of the last being held primarily respon- 
nor can they inherit, under the early law of sue- sihle. Stolen xwoperty in general must be reHt<ired 
cession at least, which was subsequently modified by a king to its owner, according to Manu j and a 
so as to let the widow in as an heir, with certain ruler is even bound to make good the loss occasioned 
restrictions, on failure of male posterity. All by his negligence. The king is required to cause 
family property is supposed to be held in common taverns, shops, festive assemblies, old gardens, 
by a sort of Joint ownership (joint family), the forests, and other places of retreat to he guard eil by 
father or manager being regarded as a head companies of soldiers, in order to keep away thieves, 
partner. The family members are kept together and to iind out thieves with the aid of clever re- 
by the sacred oblations offered in common by its formed thieves, and destroy them. The notion of 
living head to its deceased members (see INHEEIT- theft and robbery is extended very far, so m to 
ANCE [Hindu]). After the father’s death the include cheating of every sort, forgery, bTil>ery, 
sons divide his property equally, or with a jugglery, dishonest dealing in judicial proceedings, 
specific deduction for the eldest son; or the eldest false gambling, etc. To steal gold belonging to a 
succeeds to the whole estate, the others living under BrShman is regarded as particularly pimishahie ; 
him aa under their father. Twelve different kinds but it is in the law of abuse and assault, of homl- 
of sonship are recognized, each of the secondary cide, and of adultery, that the gradation of punish- 
sons succeeding in default of liis superior in rank, meats accordinjg to the caste of the offender and 
whilst the resS legitimate son excludes them all of the offended comes out most clearly. Thus a 
from inheriting. The passages in the law-books iow-caste man must suffer death for an intrigue 
extolling the possession of a son for spiritual pur- with a guarded Brahman woman, as a safeguard 
poses, as saving his father from hell, generally of caste purity, whereas adultery with a woman of 
relate to the real lemtimate son. The gross usages inferior caste is punishable only with a fine. Bines 
relating to the afiSiiation of the subsidiary sons are inflicted equally on K^atriyas and Yai^yas 
were mscouraged by the legal writers, and no who defame one of a higher caste, while the Siidia 
doubt the existence of these usages throws an un- offender incurs corporal punishment. Fines are 
favourable light on the constitution of the family the most common form of punishment, but there 
in ancient India. Thus there is the k^etraja, or are many other forms (see Ckimes and Fttnish- 
son begotten by levixate {niyoga ) ; the gu^haja, or HENTS [Hindu]). Barbarous cruelty, the prevalence 
secretly horn son of an adulterous wife; the of the te and want of i^stem characterize 
sahodha, or son of the pregnant bride ; the kdnina, the Indian as well os other primitive codes. Death 
or unmarried damsel’s son; the or purchased is pr^crihed by Manu for aggravated theft, for 
son ; the ayamddha, or deserted son. The more harbouring robbers, swindling, and kidnapping, 
recent writers do not acknowledge as legitimate in for certain cases of adultery ana insult — in short, 
the present age of sin [Kaliyuga) any hut the true for a great many more crimes than under more 
son, procreated in lawful marriage (aur(ma\ and balanced systems. Death by torture was the 
the adopted son { daUaJea ) (see Adoption [Hindu]), punishment of a dishonest goldsmith, and mutila- 
There is diversity of opinion as to whether a tion that of the destroyer of a boundary-marky 
widow may be allowed to adopt, with the assent of which shows how great was the alann at their 
her husband given shortly before hie death, this offences* When we find that a red-hot iron spike 
being the only case in which a sort of testamentary ten fingers long is to be thrust into the mouth of a 
power of the owner of property is recognized. A low-*bom wretch for reviling a Brtlunan, we axe 
father may, indeed, distribute his property among reminded that the composers of these law-books 
his sons during his lifetime ; but, m doing so, he were Brahmans. Although the judges, like the 
can exercise discretion only as to his self-acquired jurists, were generally BrAhmana, it appears doubt- 
property, the ancestral property being held by ful whether the privilege claimed by the saeer- 
father and sons in common, according to Hie joint- dotal class and incorporated with legal rules were 
family principle. actually accorded to them. Many of their rules 

Passing to criminal law, we find the suppression belong to the moral sphere, and^ jo liwcmd what 
of crime recognized as a sovereign and a sacred we recognize as the proper province of the penal 
funcrion. There are hardly any survivals left of law. Excessive drinking m punished as a crime 
the right of private w^ar and of the mrgUd (see in iteelf, not only as a breach of public order* 
Blood-fbtjd [Hindu]). The removal or thorny GamMing is vieww in the same light. There are 
weeds (kaMakahdkctna)^ ie. the suppression of rul^ for securing chastity and sexual purity, 
criminals, is regarded as one of the principal duties Hospitality is considered a duty to be enforced by 
of a ruler. Legal offences are also moral sins, and law m certain omm* The practice of magie rites 
kings, by punishing the wicked and protecting the and inoantotiem meant to destroy life is punish- 
virtuous, obtain their own absolution. Punishment able by a fine* Every cme must be strictly kept to 
is personified os a god (see Crimes and Punish- the emx>loyment of his own caste. MammkM 
MENTS [Hindu]). A king in whose dominions there duties and family relations are elaborately 
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lated. The proper province of moral obligations 
and delinquencies, however, is the ecclesiastical 
law, with its long lists of offences and religious 
penances and austerities (see Expiation and 
Atonement [Hindu]). Punishment and penance 
may he combined, as when the slayer of a milch- 
cow or of a bull (these being sacred animals) has to 
pay a fine first and do penance afterwards, or when, 
m cases of sexual criminality, the king inflicts 
punishment and the sin committed is expiated 
by a penance. Should an offender fail to perform 
the penance prescribed for his ottence, he is at 
once expelled from his caste by the ceremony of 
ghatasphota, ‘the breaking of the water-pot* — a 
ceremony which is performed down to the present 
day in such cases. Punishment by itself is also 
supposed to have a purifying effect, as in the above- 
mentioned case of a thief who appears before the 
king of his own accord and is struck down by him. 

Judicial procedure is simple and patriarchal. It 
presents the open court method of investigating 
accusations for crime, the king, attended by learnea 
Brahmans, entering his court of justice every 
morning, and there, after having seated himself on 
the judgment-seat and having worshipped the gods, 
undertaking the trial of the causes brought before 
him. The king has to fast for one whole day if a 
criminal deserving punishment is allowed to go 
free, and for three days if an innocent man is pun- 
ished, The more recent law-books mention a num- 
ber of other members of a court of justice besides 
the king — the king’s domestic priest, nis chief judge, 
who may also represent him if absent, his ministers 
of State, the assessors of the court, who are 
required to state their opinion of the case unre- 
servedly and in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, the accountant, the scribe, the beadle. 
Gold and fire are used in the administration of 
oaths and ordeals, and water for refreshment. In 
giving a decision, the king mast attend to local 
usage, written law, and the practice of the virtuous, 
if not opposed to local, family, or caste usages. 
Villages, tribes, and castes have also tribunals of 
their own, corresponding to the modem fancliS-yats j 
but from these an appeal to the king is possible. 
There is no essential difference between the trial of 
civil and criminal suits, except perhaps that the char- 
acter and other q^ualifications of a reliable witness 
are not examined so strictly in criminal cases as in 
civil ones, and that the defendant in a criminal 
case cannot be represented by a substitute. The 
litigants must always be heard in person, and the 
king or the judge watches their countenances and 
their conduct carefully. Witnesses are watched in 
the same way, the depositions of witnesses being 
regarded as the most important part of the evidence. 
Certain persons are not admissible a.s witnesses on 
account of their personal relations with the litigant 
parties, or on account of age, dignity, sex, devotion 
to religion, moral or personal defects. There are 
also some provisions as to the number of witnesses, 
as that there shall not be less than three. In the 
event of a conflict of testimony, that of the majority 
generally prevails. The witnesses are solemnly 
adjured to speak the truth? and, if they should 
happen to meet with a calamity within seven 
days i^er making their deposition, this is held to 
prove its falsehood. Perjured witnesses are severely 
punished, and have to endure fearful pangs in a 
ftttuie existence, and destroy their own rmatives 
through their wickedness. Perjury, however, is 
tolerated where an accused person may be saved 
from death by it. 

The later law-books give special prominence to 
documents, and make written prevail over oral 
evidence, the plaint and the answer of the defend- 
ant having, likewise, to be stated in writing. The 
trial is bo he bonduoted discreetly and skilfully, 


for liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men and veracious men may resemble liars, or 
documents may be forged. If human proof should 
fail, divine test is to be resorted to, of which there 
are many kinds, such as the water and fire ordeals, 
the ordeal by poison, the ordeal by hot metal (a 
gold coin has to be taken out of a vessel filled 
with boiling oil and butter), the ordeal by draw- 
ing lots, and the ordeal by sacred libation. The 
deities are invoked to supervise these proceedings, 
and are believed to establish the innocence or guilt 
of the accused. In less important cases, oaths are to 
be administered, the accused swearing by the head 
or feet of a Brahman, or of his wife or son, or of an 
idol, and his innocence being established if within 
a certain period he should not meet with an extra- 
ordinary calamity, such as an illness, or the loss of 
a son or of his fortune. The custom of performing 
ordeals has survived down to very modern times ; 
and oaths by an idol, a Brahman, etc., are even 
now in vogue, an accident happening to the person 
afterwards being considered to prove his guilt. 
The decision of the judge in a suit is to be stated 
in writing, and a copy of it is to be handed to the 
victorious party, ‘when lawsuits are decided 
properly, the members of the court are cleared 
from guilt. But where justice, wounded by in- 
justice, approaches, and the judges do not extract 
the dart, then they also are wounded by that dart 
of injustice* (Narada, p. 17 ; Manu, viii. 12). 

The sources of the sacred law, according to Manu 
(ii 6, 12), consist of the whole Veda, the Smfti, or 
tradition, the customs of holy men, and self-satis- 
faction (where there is no other guide). The four 
Vedas, together with auxiliary literature, all of 
which is believed to be eternal and inspired, are 
confined to the consideration of religious rites, and 
contain very little about secular law, though they 
are considered the fountainhead of the whole law. 
DharrmS^tras or Smrtis are the real sources of 
law from a legal point of view. The term Smrti 
means literally ‘ recollection,’ and is used to denote 
a work or the whole body of Sanskrit works in 
which the sages of antiquity set down their recol- 
lections of the divine precepts regarding the duty 
of man. In reality, the earliest law-books were 
composed in and for the Brahmanical schools study- 
ing the various parts of the Veda, and have been 
preserved as portions of the manuals of Vedic lore 
used in those schools, or as independent works. 
Such compositions are the Dharmasdstras or Dhar- 
mcmitTos of Apostamba, Baudhayana, Gautama, 
Vasi^tha, Vi§nu, and some others. They are com- 
posed in the aphoristic Stltra style, either entirely 
in prose or, more usually, in mixed prose and verse. 
Some of these works are supposed to have been 
written in the 5th or 6th cent. B.O., or even earlier, 
but they may have undergone many changes since 
then. Their contents are mainly religious, but the 
positive law is also treated in tliem, and they are 
very useful for tracing the gradual development of 
legal institutions in India. 

From tliese aphoristic treatises we pass to the 
versified works, composed in the Uoka metre, such 
as the celebrated Code of Manu, tlie^ Magna Charta 
of BrSlimaniam ; the Code of Yfijilayalkya, dis- 
tinguished for its concise and systematic treatment 
of the whole law, in three books, on dcMrct, i.e. 
relirious rites and duties, vyavaMra^ i,e, juris- 
prudence, and prdyahhittay i,e, sins and their 
atonement ? and the Code of Nirada, unique in its 
being confined to jurisprudence alone, which it 
treats with great fullness of detail. The opening 
verses of the Code of Manu narrate how Manu, the 
descendant of Brahmfi, gave the great sages an 
account of the creation, and afterwards trans- 
ferred the task of expounding the Institutes of the 
Sacred Law, which he had learned firom Brahma^ 
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to Bhr^, one of his ten mind-born sons. There is 
an ancient proverb that ‘ all Manu said is medicine,’ 
and another maxim stating that * a smTti or rule 
of law that is opposed to the sense of Mann’s 
Institutes is not approved.’ The great number of 
learned Commentaries composed on the Code of 
Manu, from the 8th or 9th cent, downwards, also 
testifies to the veij particular authority early i 
assimed to this codification of the religious and 
secular law, which may have originated in the first 
centuries A.D., if not earlier. There are also many 
SmTtis which have not been preserved in a separate 
and complete form, and are known to us only from 
the passages of law cited in the Sanskrit Com- 
mentaries and Digests; but the authenticity of 
these texts is somewhat doubtful. The mytho- 
logical poems called Purdnas are also cited a great 
deal, particularly on the subject of vows, gifts, and 
other parts of the religious law, though they are 
said to be inferior in authority to the Smftis. The 
Commentaries and systematic works on law, being 
posterior in time to the Syriftis and Furdnias^ have 
gradually come to supersede them in authority, 
especially the celebrated MitdJcsardy a Commentaij 
on the Snifti of Yajnavalkya composed by the ascetic 
Vijfiane^vara, c. A.D. 1100, at Kalyanapura, in the 
Deccan. The Sm/ctichandrikd of Devanna-bhatta, 
the Sarasvativildsa of king Rudradeva, the Vlrdmi- 
trodaya of Mitr ami^ra, the Mayukhas of N ilakan^h a, 
and other learned compositions are used concur- 
rently with the Mitdksard in the several provinces j 
in Bengal alone the Ddyahhdga of Jlmfitavfthana 
has superseded the Mitdk^rd os far as the law of 
inheritence is concerned. Customs which are, like 
written codes, considered a source of law have to a 
certain extent been embodied in the codes. Becent 
collections of customs were instituted by tJie 
British Government— A. Steele, The Law and 
Customs of Hindu CastUy London, 1868 ; C. L, 
Tupper, Punjab Customary Law, Calcutta, 1881 ; 
C. Boulnoia and W. H. Eattigan, Notes on Custom- 
ary Law as administered %n the Courts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1876. 

IaT»iuTTjRB.-~W, Stokes, HindAi Law Books, Madras, 1866 ; G. 
BUhler and J. JoUy, translations of Sanskrit law-books in SB£, 
vols. ii, vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; M, Monier- Williams, Indian 
Wisdorrt?, Ijondon, 1870 ; R. West and G. Blihler, A Digest qf 
the Biindu LavP, Bombay, 1884 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage^, Madras, 1900 ; G. Sarkar, Hindu LauA, Calcutta, 1908 ; 
V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Law, Bombay, 1880; J. C. Ghose, 
The Principles oj Hindu Law, Calcutta, lOlB; J. Jolly, 
HiHory cd the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1896, and Beeht und 
SiU* i^QIAP li. 8), Strassburg, 1896. J, JOLLT, 

LAW (Iranian), — The terra dama, the later din, 
which is commonly and conveniently translated 
* law,’ is perhaps the most characteristic and best 
known term in the Avestic system. It also Indic- 
ates the religion itself ; in fact, in accord with tlie 
entire mentality of the ancient Iranians, as of so 
many other Eastern peoples, there was no distinction 
between religious and civil law. Another term 
which may he translated * law ’ is ddta, and in the 
Pahlavi treatise, the Dlnkarit we read the asser- 
tion, Alrdno dd\o dlno Mdzdayasm {Blnkari, ed. 
PeshotanB, San j ana, Bombay, I874t!’.,ch. 2$), which 
we may render, * the Mazdean religion is the law of 
Irftn.’ As Geiger remarks, it is highly probable 
that with the ancient Iranians, as with other Indo- 
European peoples, the early form of judicial process 
was the siruple one of a village council of elders. 
His surmise, that in the word vtcira (the ori^n of 
the modem Persian m^sir, or, as we say, ‘vissier’) 
we have a GatMo term for *;udge,’ does nob 
seem to be tenable, although mctra certainly beam 
the meaning of * deciding.’ In the later Avesta the 
term {kaesha, sometimes with the oualificative ddtb- 
rdzay * giving or administrating law’ (Lr. ix. 10), 
certainty indicate the judge. In the passage just 
quoted it is especially applied to Urvakhshaya, the 


son of Tlirifca, who is considered apparently as a 
kind of Iranian Numa. According to Geiger’s view, 
the priestly code, whicli we know as the Vendiddd, 
represents only tliat portion of legislation ‘ in which 
the priestliood reserved for themselves jurisdiction, 
or else added ecclesiastical penalties to those of the 
secular tribunal.’ There are distinct traces in the 
AvQHt& of blood vendetta, and, still more, of wergild; 
indeed, the prescriptions for the latter are fairly full 
(see Vend. iv. 44). Such usages were no doubt 
pre-Zoroasbrian. The legislation contained in the 
Vendtdild, agreeably with the underlying principles 
of the system, <loes not make any real distinction 
between what we should <‘all civil jurisprudence and 
religious or ritual law. If we accept J, il. Moulton’s 
theory of the Magian element in later Zoroastrian- 
ism {Early Zoroastrimisni, London, 1913, lectures 
vi,, vii.), then the whole ritual legislation must 
be attributed to this, as he maintains, non-Aryan 
race. In tlie code, however, moral, ritual, and civic, 
even hygienic, crimes and their respective punish- 
ments are mingled together. As wm should expect 
from the fundamental and traditional love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood which, even by the testi- 
mony of their Greek foes, ahvays characterized the 
ancient Iranian people, the highest value is attached 
to the observance of contracts {mithra), and breach 
of contract is severely comlemned, even when 
towards unbelievers. Contracts are said to be con- 
firmed in six ways— by word of mouth, by hand- 
grasp, or by the pledging of a sheep, an ox, a man, 
or a piece of land, respectively {Vend. iv. 2 ft*.). 
Crimes of personal violence are carefully graduates 
according to the seriousness of the injuries done 
and the number of times committed, the penalties 
being fixed on a sliding scale of (apparently) scourg- 
ings. Capital punishment, curiously enough, 
prescribed, not for taking life, bub for performing 
irregularly and without sufficient knowledge cer- 
tain priestly functions. The ordinary unit, so to 
speak, of corporal chastisement for all kinds of 
crimes is updzana, which is generally translated 
‘stroke’ or ‘blow’ with a horsewhip or scourge. 
A difficulty arises from the enormous number of 
these units which are prescribed for certain crimes, 
rising to hundreds and even thousands, w^hieh it 
would be quite impossible for any human being to 
bear. As, however, there was apparently a scale of 
monetary equivalents for corporal chastisements, 
it may that these impossible numbers are simply 
meant as a guide to fix the amount of such wergild. 
As a matter of fact, far more serious punishments 
are assigned to what we should consider slight 
ritual or ceremonial transgression than to crim^ 
of violence, In the opinion of Bpiegel and Geiger, 
these updmna may jmssibly mean simply blows 
with an instrument for the slaying of noxious 
insects and other creatures of tlie Evil Spirit, 
whose destruction was supposed to atone jfor a 
certain degree of crime. 

As the VmdMdd wm exclusi'^ely » priestly ocnie of the 
Marians, Mfc ia eolf.evidenfc why tnmggrmions of relifiow* 
precepti ere mo«t severely ptinlahed. If the penalty ooo&ted 
only in the delivery of rialn khmptrm, it mkhtof mxme rmch 
very high euma. It h probehb that, qaite early, pemns 
oomd be relieved of thedr o1>llp.tion by the payment of money 
Qompensa-tiion to the prieet. The smwr^ could never have 
mmm&d sndi dimensions without provokinir opporitlon* (Geijsrer, 
Oerirdn. Kidtur, p. 469). 

Be tills as it may, the system of an equivalent 
fine in money for successive degrees of corporal 
punishment seems to liave suoskted down to 
Basanian tlm^, inasmuch as in the Pahlavi 
treatise, Bhdymt Id-Shdyast (Ut. * licet non-Hcet *), 
which is the standard text of later Maxdean 
casuistry, in. its comment on iJie above-quoted 
4th Fargard of the VendHdd, the scale of lashen 
for various degrees of violence, rising from five to 
^ two hundred, m giv^ writh equivalents in dwfmm 
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(Gr. dpax/J-’^^ txraripp), wliicli originally were 
said mythically to represent the weights in the 
golden scales of Kashnu, the Spirit who weighed 
the deeds of the dead, hub which later on were 
translated into real monetary values (see E. 
West, SJBE V, [1880] 239-“242 ; C. de liarlez, Introduce 
tion A VAvestaj Paris, 1881, pp. ccxxviii, ccxxix). 
In the ease of one crime mentioned in the vision of 
Arta-i VJraf, the penalty would appear to amount 
to about £2000. 

The fact that in the Avesta and the subsequent 
Pahlavi literature practically no distinction is made 
between moral sins and legal crimewS, between 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisprudence, accounts for 
the fact that we have really no civil code in the 
Sacred Book, and in spite of its name the Pahlavi 
Ddtisfan-l Einlh (‘ law-code of religion’) is purely 
a treatise of moral theology, fragments of what 
may be called civil legal codes exist in one or two 
Pahlavi treatises mentioned by West. Thus what 
he styles ‘ the Social Code of the Parsis in Sasanian 
times ’ contains information about slaves, partners, 
and joint proprietors, ‘ decisions of the leaders of 
professions and agreement and disagreement with 
their decisions,’ the laws of property, the income 
of wives, annuities, mortgage, care and adoption 
of children, ‘infallibility of officials,’ etc. One 
provision regarding a man with two wives may he 
quoted : 

‘ Each wife separately is joint proprietor with the husband, 
but the wives are separate proprietors as repfards one another ; 
and it is not allowabta for a wife to alter that joint proprietor- 
ship, but it is for the husband ' (GItP ii. [I904j 117), 

There can be no doubt whatever that civil codes, 
tribunals, and judges must have existed under all 
the successive Iranian dynasties, under the supreme 
authority of the king. It will be remembered that 
twice in the OT the ‘laws of the Medes and 
Persians’ are specially referred to in identical 
terms. In Dn 6^® it is said to be ‘ the law of the 
Medea and Persians’ that no decree made by the 
king may be altered ; and in Est there is 
mention of ‘ the law of the Medes and Persians,’ 
which may not be altered, apparently even by the 
king himself. As regards the punishment of crime, 
it is well known that throughout history, and even 
to the present day, penalties of gruesome cruelty 
have been characteristic of Persian rulers and 
magistrates. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that the horrible punishments detailed 
in the Jnfemo of Arta-i VirSf are almost certainly 
reproductions of tiie* dreadful tortures inflicted in 
the Sasanian courts and tribunals, and a further 
suggestion has been ventured that some echo of the 
same may not improbably be found in the grim 
punishments of Dante’s Inferno, 

LiTBiiAtuitR.— W, Geiger, Ospir&nisah^ KuUvr im Atterium, 
Erlangen. 18$2, bk, hi. cb. vii, § 46, ‘ Das Reoht,* also Eng, tr, 
by 0arab Pesbotan, 2 vola., London, 1885 ; other authorities 
as quoted in the text, L, 0. OaSAUTELLI. 

LAW (Japanese).—!. The laws of ancient Japan, 
as of all ancient peoples, were those of custom. 
Though their details have been lost, it is evident 
that the two fundamental principles — of Imperial 
sovereignty, and of the family system — ^^vere nrmly 
establisiiea even in early days. The Imperial House 
considered itself the head of the whole race, and 
governed accordingly, while each clan, under its 
own head, called omt or murafit was represented at 
the court, holding its office by inheritance from 
generation to generation. Within each clan the 
law of custom was followed, the clansmen seeming 
to have rendered unquestioning obedience to their 
dilef. This period of authority derived from custom 
^tended from pre-historic times to about a.,d. 600, 
and may he regarded as a tirpe uninfipenced by 
foreign ideas, in which were laid, the foundations 
of those late laws most uniqudy Japanese. 


2. The oldest code mentioned in Japanese history 
is the constitution formed by the regent. Prince 
Umayado (Shotoku Taishi), in the i2th year of 
Empress Suiko (a.d, 604). This consisted of seven- 
teen articles, and is commonly known as TAe 
HevenUen Article Constitution, Whether, how- 
ever, this constitution should be called a positive 
law or merely a political principle is a question 
discussed but not settled by Japanese historians, 
since it was issued in the name of the Prince and 
not of the Empress. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Tenchi (A.D. 671) 
a code of laws, said to have consisted of twenty- 
two volumes, was formed ; but the entire code was 
lost, and its contents axe unknown. In the fourth 
year of Emperor Momnm, Prince Osakabe and 
Fujiwara Euhito were charged with the duty of 
codification ; and in the following year, the first 
of Tailio (701), the work was completed. This 
entire code, consisting of eleven volumes of general 
law concerning government organization, adminis- 
tration, and private relations, and six volumes of 
criminal laws, was promulgated and enforced the 
same year, and is known as the Taiho Code, It 
also has been lost. 

In the second year of Yoro, in the reign of 
Emperor Gensho (718), Fujiwara Euhito and others 
were again ordered to revise the statutes. The 
revision consisted of ten volumes of general law 
and an equal number devoted to criminal law. 
Though called by the name *Yoro,’ this was no- 
thing more than a revision and supplement of the 
Taiho Code, and is, therefore, commonly known, 
hy the latter name. The part of this code on 
general law has been perfectly preserved, but the 
part on criminal laws has been lost, with the ex- 
ception of four chapters. This is the oldest law- 
book in Japan. 

These laws were marked by Chinese influence — 
not that Chinese law was adopted as a whole, 
but the best Chinese principles were added to 
Japanese laws already existing. The Taiho laws, 
with many revisions and supplements, governed 
the nation for about five hundred years, until 1190. 
There are maiw commentaries, chief among them 
being Eyo-no-^ige, Byo-no-Shuge, and Byo-Sho, 
The first of these was officially edited in the tenth 
year of Tencho in the reign of Emperor Ninna 
(833), and is recognized as of the highest authority. 

3. With the establishment of the feudal system, 
the individual Shoguns issued laws for the govern- 
ment of their vassals; and, as the authority of 
the Shoguns increased, the territory within which 
the Taiho laws were enforced decreased until, with 
the establishment of the Shogunate government at 
Kamakura under Minamoto Yoritomo (middle of 
12bh cent.), it was limited to places directly under 
the control of the court. A remarkably simple 
code of feudal laws consisting of only fifty-one 
articles was formed by Hojo, the executive head 
of the Sho^nate, on the 8th of August, in the 
first year of Teiei, in the reign of Emperor Gohori- 
kawa. It is known as the Teiei-Skikimoku, and 
accorded so well with the spirit of feudalism that 
it remained elective until the end of the Tokugawa 
Sho^nate (1867). 

The characteristic of this code is its rejection 
of Chinese influence and its adaptation to the 
maintenance and development of a unique Japanese 
feudalism. In the days of the Taiho laws, the 
whole country was under direct government super- 
vision ; but during the feudal period only a litfcle 
territory remained under such control, by far the 
larger part being held as arrtee-fiefs. In the 
earlier period, the children of a family shared 
equally m the ifiheritance of property, but under 
feudalism the eldest son took precedence. 

4. With the fall of the Kamakura Shogunate 
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(1334) its successor, the Ashikaga, continued to 
enforce the principles of the Teiei-Sliikimoku ; hut 
the laws were revised from time to time until the 
articles numbered two hundred and ten. The 
Kenhu-ShikimokUi of seventeen articles, was issued 
during the time of the Ashikaga Shogunate ; but 
the affairs of the countiy became disorderly, and 
neither the law of the court nor the will of the 
Shogunate was executed. Many feudal lords de- 
clared their independence ; and some among them 
issued their o%vn regulations or family laws, of 
which those of the SUingen, Ouchi, ChoBokabe, 
Hojo, and Asakura families remain intact. Kor 
two hundred years, until the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), the country passed 
through what is known as the dark ages, and no 
new laws of permanent value were enacted. 

5 . In the eighth year of Keiclio in the reign of 
Emperor Goyozei (1003), Tokugawa lyeyasu pacified 
the whole country and established his government 
as Shogun in Yedo (now Tokyo). Two hundred 
and sixty-five ^^ears of peace followed. The Toku* 
gawa family tried to govern the country according 
to already existing customs, and, as far as possible, 
avoided the making of written laws. But, as time 
passed, the number of simple statutes increased, and 
they were codified in what is known as the Ktoajo- 
Ituiten. This code was divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with laws of ceremony, of adminis- 
tration, and of personal relations, while the second 
contained the criminal laws. As the criminal law 
comprised a hundred articles, the people of the 
time termed it Toicngawa/s Code of the Mundred* 
Secrecy was a governing principle of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; these articles, therefore, were not pub- 
lished, but privately distributed among feudal 
officers for information and guidance. As a result, 
these laws, though of comparatively recent date, 
are not in all points clearly understood. 

6 . The uncertainty concerning these laws of the 
Shogunate is increased by the fact that at the time 
of the Restoration in 1867, when the authority 
which had been exercised by the Shogunate was 
restored to the Imperial House, they were entirely 
inapplicable, being in reality family and not 
national in their nature, and they were, accord- 
ingly, completely set aside. Burmg a period of 
some seven hundred years the Imperial House had 
had no real voice in the government, and possessed 
no laws which could at once be enforced. As a 
temporary measure, certain Chinese laws were 
revived and articles from the Taiho Code were 
revised. Contact with Western nations and a 
study of their civilization showed the necessity 
of laws in harmony with the modem world ; and 
in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882) the criminal 
code was promulgated. This was followed, in the 
twenty-second year (1889), by the proclamation of 
the CfoBstitution, and, in the thirty-third year, 
(1900), by the civil code. Auxiliary laws of pro- 
cedure have been issued on the models of %Vestem 
nations ; but all these, together with the standard 
codes, recognize and enforce the two fundamental 
principles which from the first have characterized 
Japanese lawj the sovereignty of the Imperial 
House and the family system. 

LjmArTO.---N, Hozuin!, The Nm Code^ 

London, X904: R. Masujima, ‘Modem Japanese L^ral InaU- 
tutiona,^ in TASJ xviii, [1890]; V. Pappamvs, i)a« 
in Gem. tr„ Iniwbniok, 1900 ; J. H. Wigraore. 
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LAW (Jewhdi). — The important signifiemtion 
which Judaism from wliest times hm attached 
to the law is outwardly indicated by the fact that 
the religious vocabulary of the Jews presents no 
fewer than seven synonyms for this conception: 
h6q (also hug^qcih), the most comprehensive expres- 


sion for law, the laws of nature being also indicated 
by it, mishpdtf 'Miithf mi^vdhf tCrdh^ and 

the term ddth^ which is borrowed from Persian. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch are ; Ex 12 f,, 20-23, 25- 
31, 34 f.; Lv 1-8, U-25, 27; Nu 5-10, 18 f., 277*11, 28-30, 35 1; 
Dt4-27. 

The usual division of tlie laws into legal, ritual, 
and moral is not supported by the sources ; eucli a 
distinction is nowhere expressed, nor can such a 
division be made with regard to their contents. 
On the contrary, one and the same law is often 
both legal and moral— fi.y, , the numerous so<!ial 
laws; and just as often the basis adduced for the 
legal and ritual iaNvs elevates them to moral laws. 

An outward distinction is impossible hecause all 
laws without distinction are regarded as divine 
commands. All commands are of divine origin, 
since God represents law and morality in idea. 
This conception is the constant element in Jewish 
religion at all stages of its evolution, "which we 
can still partly trace in the original documents. 
However much law may have vaiied in its conno- 
tation at difierent times, it was always regarded as 
an expression of the divine will ; and he w’ho pro- 
fessed to belong to the Jewish community must 
not only acknowledge the one God, but also con- 
form to all His laws unconditionally, disobedience 
to the commands of God was equal to heresy, just 
like idolatry and superstition, and was described 
as ‘ profanation of the divine name,’ Judaism was 
from the beginning more a religion of doing than 
of believing, and, therefore, it has laid the main 
emphasis on the legal rather than on the mystical 
element. The constitution of J udaism, accordingly, 
is not a number of articles of belief, but ten com- 
mandments ; and the revelation at Sinai is repre- 
sented not as a communication of secret doctrines, 
but as a proclamation of the divine will ; Moses is 
not a metaphysician, but a lawgiver, 

The Pentateuch, as we have it to-day, does not 
present one uniform system of legislation, but a 
composite body of laws from several sources of very 
different times ; and, in spite of all their work, 
critics have not entirely succeeded in assigning the 
single laws to a ^rticular source or even to a j^ar- 
tioSar time. The oldest law's (esp. Ex 21-23) 
exhibit a considerable degree of harmony with the 
old Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, but a de|>en- 
deuce of the one on the other must not be assumed. 
In comjmring the two systems of law, apart from 
the great progress in single laws, we are struck by 
a difference in principle, viz. the intimate union of 
law and morality which characterizes Jewish legis- 
lation (of. OM, Ex 23®* and ^p* Bt, e.p, 

516 1017-1& i|)»-n 24^«). 

The discourses of the prophets from the middle 
of the Sth cent, onwards already presuppose a law, 
which they recognize as binding and w'hose non- 
fulfilment they censure. Frequently, however, 
they polemize against tlie law ; they declare the 
whole system of worship worthless and even hated 
of God, when the nation does not practise justice 
and morality. But the elevated moral exhortation 
of the prophets was little understood and still less 
follow^. It was too abstract to exerase a deoifiive 
infinenoe on the life of the people. It had first to 
be made practicable in a sodaTlegisIafcion* adapted 
to different case® and circumstances, and trans- 
formed into a rule of conduct for the indiyldual- 
In this way Deuteronomy took Its rise ; it is a 
product of the prophetio teaching, and plac^ social 
Justice at the heart of religion, while it restricts 
the sphere of worship to a great (extent, and, in par- 
ticular, reoo^iz^ only one place of worship. After 
the return from the Exile and the building of Hie 
second Temple, the order of worship in eU its 
details was appointed in the ‘Frimta’ Code/ ah 
though its constituent parts are, it is terue* ^ an 
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earlier date. The different law-books were now 
combined into one book along with the traditions 
of primeval history and the history of the nation 
which also originated at different periods (up to the 
death of Moses). Moses was regarded as the author 
of this book, every word of which was supposed to 
be inspired, and was designated by the name tdrah, 

* teaching,* Belief in its divine origin and recog- 
nition of its whole contents became the basis of 
Judaism under Ezra. This book was by no means 
a law-book j half of its contents were of the nature 
of narrative, so that it appealed to the understand- 
ing and imagination as much as to the will ; and it 
was those narrative portions that had the greatest 
influence on the religious education of the people. 
The LXX made a great and most momentous 
error when, for want of an exactly corresponding 
Greek expression, they translated tdrdh by 
(‘law’), giving rise to an utterly false conception 
of the nature of Judaism, and making possible, at 
a later date, the historically important attack of 
the Pauline letters upon the Law. The fact that 
the Jews regarded the book as ‘teaching’ is indi- 
cated by the Aramaic translation *6ra%tha^ which 
can mean only ‘ teaching ’ and never ‘ law.’ This 
is especially shown by the wide-spread demand of 
learning and teaching of the Torah, and bjr the 
fact that the occupation of the intellect with it was 
regarded as the loftiest and most delightful of tasks. 
A classical proof of this is afforded in Ps 119, which, 
following the succession of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, presents in 22 times 8 verses an endless 
variation on the same theme: the Torah is the 
chief good, chief happiness, pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and comfort. The law was only the frame- 
work upon which the pure monotheism, which 
forms the substance of the Jewish teaching, could 
establish itself, work itself up, and become the 
religion of the people. 

Simultaneously with the elevation of the Torah 
to be the religious book of the community, the 
synagogue was established with the reading, trans- 
lation, and explanation of the Torah as its first 
object. As soon as it was introduced, the Torah, 
like every other law-book, re<iuired explanation by 
experts, and the ‘scribes’ (from 

‘book’), became the religious authorities in Juda- 
ism from that time onwards. The expositions of 
the Torah laid down in their lectures soon became 
quite as binding as the written teaching ; and thus 
there was developed an oral teaching, which did 
not, however, interfere with the validity of the 
Torah, being at first on^ an application of it. 
But it soon went beyond the written teaching, 
and, in particular, it was supposed to create a 
‘hedge round the teaching,’ on the one hand to 
preserve the essentials of the religion from corrup- 
tion and evaporation, and on the other hand to 
secure the observance of the religious laws by 
means of provisions, sometimes lightening, some- 
times increasing, their burden. The oral |teaching 
varied with the custom and common law of each 
period, adapted the written word to the changed 
outward circumstances and new views, and even 
directly created new provisions, which could not 
posinbly have been foreseen in the Torah. Thus, 
for instance, the whole synagogue service with its 
order of prayer was gradually introduced % the 
scribes, and at a later date, in the Hellenistic 
period, feasts like Pilrlm and jj^iSnukk^ were 
introduced and made^ reMously binding. The 
collision of Judaism with Greek civfiization raised 
a verjr difl&cult problem for the scribes j and, if the 
^c^pous elevation of the Hasmonaeans saved 
Judaism hom the danger of the moment, the 
newly founded Jewish State nevertheless had, 
pom the n^ne^sily of the case, to come forward 
in oppositacm to the scribes, who wished to regard 


Judaism as merely a religious community. Thus 
arose the parties of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. The former, led by the scribes, were the 
representatives of the religious^ principle and 
emphasized the value and necessity of the oral 
teaching in addition to the Torah. The latter, 
worldly-minded throughout, wished to recognize 
the Torah alone. The Sadducees, accordingly, luke- 
warm in their attitude towards religious matters, 
exerted their influence towards petrifying religion, 
while the pious Pharisees sought its progress and 
development. Under the compulsion of this con- 
test, the Pharisees extended the oral teaching 
more and more and had to find a basis for it, and, 
in particular, to prove its agreement with the 
Torah. About the last century before Christ an 
attempt was made by Hillel and Shammai to fix 
the oral teaching in writing ; this had previously 
been avoided, partly to preserve intact the authority 
of the Torah as the only valid religions document, 
and partly to leave the tradition free and flowing. 
Here, too, it is incorrect and one-sided to speak of 
an oral ‘law.’ For from the very beginnmg the 
oral no less than the written teaching contained 
narrative, instructive, and edifying portions as 
well as the legal elements ; the legal portion was 
designated Hillakha, the narrative Haggada. 
Jewish thought, feelings, and hopes were laid down 
in the proverbs, parames, and stories of the Hag- 
gada, which for this reason is just as important a 
source for the customs and religious views of the 
Jews as the HalakhS. The Halakha, i,e, the re- 
ligious norm, was in the different schools subjected 
to great differences of opinion, which the scribes 
sought to clear up in public discussions. A defi- 
nite system of logical and exegetical principles 
gradually formed, according to which the Halakha 
was derived from the written text. The wider the 
circle within which the life of the Jews moved, 
and the wider their circle of knowledge and opin- 
ions became, the more the sphere of the Hdlakha 
had to he extended. It embraces temple rites and 
synagogue worship, land laws, civil and criminal 
law, poor laws, laws regarding marriage, laws 
about foods, and laws of health. 

The oral law, which now gradually became written 
law, also recognized the existence and necessity of 
an unwritten law, controlling matters left to the 
moral feeling of the individual — the finer demands 
of morality which did not admit of formulation 
and classification. The unwritten law was de- 
signated ddhhdr ham-mcisilr lal-Uhhi ‘ something 
which is left to the heart.’ This conception was 
a healthy counterpoise to the ever-increasing ten- 
dency to determine beforehand the proper course 
of action in all circumstances by means of a law. 
On the other hand, it filled up the deficiencies and 
gaps that are a necessaiy feature of every written 
law. It is thus entirely misleading to speak of 
the Jewish religion as purely legal in character. 
The designation dfji, ‘ law,’ for the individual pro- 
visions applies exclusively to those religious duties 
which deal with definite actions that can be judici- 
ally formulated— what is prohibited or allowed. 
The din demands nothing but obedience; the 
ddlhar ham^mdsur lahUm^ on the other hand, 
appeals to the moral feeling, and thus recognizes 
morality as a necessary supplement to the law. 
The H&lakha gives numerous instances in which 
the individual cannot be punished according to 
law, but is guilty in the eyes of the law of God, 

In the midst of the work of recording the oral 
law there took place the great catastro^e which 
in A.D. 70 destroyed the State and the Temple of 
the Jews. The result of the dispersion of the 
Jews was that, since its external unity had ceased, 
Judaism anxiously sought to preserve its inner 
unity in law and custom. While up to ttds tame 
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the object of all additions to and burdens on the 
law was to preserve the teaching of Judaism in- 
tact, the law now had the further task of pre- 
serving the very existence of the Jews as a people 
at all. The stud^ of the law was now regarded 
as the highest religious duty and an equally valu- 
able, in fact a more valuable, substitute for the 
earlier sacrifice. If the traditions of the Haggada 
played an important part in the consciousness of 
the people, the Hftlakha was the chief occupation 
of tne high schools in Palestine. Thej^ carefully 
sought not only to fix all the single provisions, hut 
in particular to preserve all those laws and customs 
which hy force of circumstances had for a time — 
they hoped only for a time— fallen into disuse. 
‘Alfiha hen Joseph who died as a martyr 

after the fatal issue of the rising of Bar Kokhba 
(A.I). 134), brought the recording of the oral teach- 
ing to a temporary end. He sought to arrange 
the immense amount of material from two points 
of view ; according to the matter in the form of a 
book of law {Mishna) and according to Bible verses 
in the form of a running commentary to the legal 
books of the Torah [midr&sh)* After his death 
his pupils tried with all possible speed to close the 
record finalljr, so that the tradition might not be 
lost by the violent death of other scholars. * Aktba’s 
MishnS formed the basis on which hia pupil R. 
M^’ir further improved, and after his death R. 
Yehdda, the patriarch (fc. 200), closed, the record, 
and created the MishnS as a generally received 
book of law. Soon after, the Midraslnm, which 
in their main contents went back to ‘ A]#:tbft and his 
contemporaries, were completed. 

names (with the exception of a few which are preserved 
only In fra^ents) are (on Exodus), Si/rd (on Leviti- 

cus), and ^rS (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). These Midrli- 
Bhlm have not, however, been any more omciaUy recognized 
than the collection of trMItions which has been preserved to us 
under the name of Tdgtftd. In attitude and the Tdsefta is 
similar to the M!shn&, but it originated in other schools and 
had accepted many traditions whic^ are wanting or rejected In 
the latter. It is, werefore, a pn’celesw source for the scientific 
investigation of the Haihkhh. The Mishnh and the T^efti 
are divided into six portions : (1) synagro^e worship and agri- 
culture : (2) sabbath and feast days ; (8) law of marriage ; (4) 
civil and criminal law ; (6) temple nto ; and (6) laws of purity. 

The completed Mishua, which was composed in 
the Hebrew language, was taken by Rabh and j 
Samuel to Babylon, and taught and explained in j 
the institutions of learning founded by them there. 
The Palestinian schools also sought to explain the 
Mishna, which, owing to its condensed method 
of expression, was often difficult to understand. 
These explanations in the Aramaic tongue, which 
are called and which have been written 

down and collected, furnish more than a bare 
commentary to the Mishna. In their outward 
form they are records of the discussions which 
took place in the schools during three centuries, 
and they preserve these in 2l their origmax 
vividness. In thdr contents, particularly in the 
Haggadic portions, they are a rewrtory of every- 
tlnng that the most distinguished remesentatives 
of Judaism during the period spoke, thought, felt, 
experienced, and knew. Whue the exj^anataon 
of the MislmS was not finished in Palestine, the 
Babylonian G^raSra was completed about A.D. 600. 
The Mishna and the G®mara together were called 
the Talmud, Of the two Talmuds, the Babylonian 
became in practice the only authoritative one; 
the PalestimAn (incorrectly called the Jerusalem 
Talmud) was not recognised, and was always much 
less studied. 

The Talmud as a whole is nob, strictly speaking, 
a law-book like the MishnA j it places the opposite 
opinions with ihdir reasons beside each othar and 
omen leaves the debated question undemded. In 
spite of that, it brought Jewish law to a fixed 
fl^tem, and thus lent to Judaism the mmsmsj 
inner unity. By means of it Judaism was re- 


moulded into the homogeneous mass which it 
presented during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
The Talmud allows a sphere of action to the freej- 
dom of thought altogether out of proportion to 
that which is granted to the freedom of will or 
action. It does not demand blind obedience to the 
law, but would recognize as valid only wimt is 
rationally deduced from the word of Hcripture, 
and asks time and again in regard even to Biblical 
commands: Why has the Torah so ordered? It 
then adduces a logical or moral reason. Only in 
the case of very few laws, for which a rational ex- 
planation could not be found (s.y., the red heifer 
[Nu 10]), is the authoritative command of God 
adduced as the ground of obligation. 

The Jewish law, as it found its final expression 
in the Talmud, lias often been represented as 
an unbearable yoke. This designation, however, 
which is played upon as early as Hirach, indi- 
cates only the impression which the law made 
on non-JeM’’s, and not the emotions with which 
the people themselves regarded it. The Jew ever 
found joy and satisfaction in the fullilment of it, 
and coined for it the special expression hi 

mi^vdhy * joy in the commandment.* 

THie recognized benediction on occasions of fulfilling all the 
more important religious provisions ran as follows : *■ Praised be 
thou, 0 God, who hast sanctified us by thy comniandmente* ; 
and in the daily evening prayer they said : ’ We rejoii'e in the 
words of thy teaching and the wonls of thy comniandnients 
now and evermore, for they are our life and the length of our 
days.' 

It was not freedom from the law, but freedom in 
the law, that was the religious ideal of the Jews. 
They felt themselves morally free simply through 
the fact that they subjected themselves joyfuUy 
to the law, and recognized that it must be obeyed 
even when it was not there. The patriarchs they 
regarded as especially virtuous because they had 
kept the law even before it was given. It was not 
Kant, therefore, who was the first to teach the 
autonomy of morality. In one place we are told 
that he who keeps the commandments stands as 
high in God’s sight as if he had produced them 
out of himself (ci. F. Perles, * Die Autonomie dar 
Sittlichkeit im jiid. Schrifttum,* in Futschrift fur 
Hermann Cohens Berlin, 1912, pp. 103-108). 

It is true that the frequent use of petty casuistry, 
and especially the forced exegesis of the Talmud, 
repels us, but the Talmud ought not to be judged 
in this light alone. Emphasis should be laid on 
the fact th^t the morality of the Jews did not 
degenerate under its control, but rather became 
more rigorous. For the easuistry had almost 
always the tenden<^ to make the law more exact* 
ing, and did not, as a rule, deal with mnml so 
much as with legal and ritual questions, while 
momlity was often appealed to as a supplement 
to the law. On the other hand, it was important 
that certain moral requirements, such as care for 
the poor, the sick, and unhuried dead, and even 
kindness to animals, were made laws in the 
Talmud. It is often alleged that all the laws aim 
at the well-being of the individual and of society, 
but it is quite as frequently emphasized that only 
the unselfish fulfilment of the law has moral value, 
and that the ennobling of humanity is the highlit 
aim. Specially peculiar to the Judaism of the 
Talmud is the ooneeption of the qiddM hask^Mmf 
‘ hallowing of the divine name,’ according to which 
every Jew ought to witnwi for God hy an 
exemplary life, and contribute towards His recog- 
nition among man 

In spite of the fact that Hie divine le^laHon as 
a whole was regarded as eternal and unchangeable, 
in individual cas^ the temporary suspension and 
even the annuUing of a law was reoi^iaed as 
jusHfiahle and neoemry. Sufficimt gmund for 
putting aside ev^ BIbixcal commands was found 
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by the lawyers not only in danger tc life or im- 
possibility of caiTying out the law owing to a vis 
major, but also in intolerable inconvenience to the 
community, danger to the existence or repute of 
the religion, and collision with the laws of the 
State. The ^dignity of man’ is also repeatedly 
given as a reason for temporary suspension of a 
law. 

When it was completed, the Talmud was adopted 
as the only authority in matters of religious law, 
and became, like the Mislma 300 years previously, 
the subject of study and exposition. Since it was 
not, of course, a law-book in the strict sense of the 
term, definite rules had to be laid down for judg- 
ing in cases where the Talmud presented undis- 
solved differences of opinion. The need of 
codifying the extensive contents of the Talmud 
came more and more to the front. When the 
J^araites rejected the whole Talmud, and, 

in fact, the oral teaching alto^ethei’, and recog- 
nized the Torah alone as binding in matters of 
religious law, a code had to be formed which set 
forth plainly what was to be regarded as law in 
the Talmud and what only as individual opinion. 
Hence arose, from the 8fch to the 9th cent., the 
so-called EdWchOth G^d6l6thy compendium of the 
Talmud, which in outward form follows the 
Mishna, but attempts to make a better arrange- 
ment of the material according to subjects. This 
work, which originated from the (l®6ntm, the 
heads of the Babylonian schools of the time, did 
not obtain such an extensive circulation as the 
Bdldkhdth of Isaac al-Fasi, which Avas composed 
two centuries later. Al-Fiisi makes use of the 
Palestinian Talmud also to decide q^uestions of 
religious law, and is much more independent than 
the G^dnim in laying down general rules, as well 
as in using them to obtain concrete results from 
the discus^ons of the Talmud. The most original 
and important code of Rabbinic Judaism is the 
Mislmm T6rdh of Moses Maimonides. Absolutely 
abandoning the dialectics and the order of the 
materials of the Talmud, he gives a strictly 
systematic exposition of the laws and the teaching 
of Judaism in fourteen books. In opposition to 
all his predecessors, he specifies neither his sources 
nor opposed opinions, and gives no reasons for his 
own decisions. On this account Ms work was very 
sharply attacked from many sides, although his 
opponents could not free themselves from Ms 
innuence. After him the first work to obtain 
far-reaching influence was the fnlr of Jacob ben 
Asher of the I4th cent., who, in fact, used 
Maimonides as his model, but produced a new 
and unique book of law, stating and discussing 
the contradictory opinions of the authorities after 
the Talmud. This work remained the undisputed 
authority for more than two centuries. It was 
only after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal that the need for a new code more 
suited to the changed conditions made itself felt. 
To meet this need Joseph Qaro produced the 
ShulhSin 'AmJch, basing his work on the but 
also consulting the rest of its predecessors. Jos^h 
Qaro often proceeds very independently in his 
code, and his work on this account met with 
energetic opposition before it was generally 
accepted. The Polish Talmudists especially 
opposed it, one of whom, Moses Isserles, provided 
it ^ with continuous glosses, which were then 
printed along with the work. A century later, 
however, the SKulhdn 'Arujck was the only 
authoritative code of Rabbinic Judaism, and it 
has remained so among the orthodox Jews to the 
present day. It had, in fact, contributed largdy 
to tire consolidation of Judaism, and was at the 
time of its production, when the Jewish com- 
munion threatened to break up, a historical 


necessity. Gradually, however, it became more 
and more a hindrance to free religious develop- 
ment, and, on the whole, its influence upon the 
culture, particularly of the Jews of eastern Europe, 
has been unfavourable. The efforts of the last 
century, therefore, towards the culture and re- 
form of Judaism have aimed at destroying the 
unrivalled authority of this work. 

XjI'Ckua.ture. — JE, artt. * Abrogatioa of Lawa,' L 131 ; ‘Accom- 
modation of the Law,' i. 161; ‘Authority, Babhinical,’ ii. 337; 
‘Conflict of Laws,’ iv. 224 ; ‘ Law, Civil,' vii. 633 ; ‘ Law, Codifi- 
cation of,’ vii, 635 ; ‘ Oral Law,’ ix. 423 ; ‘ Talmudic Law,’ xii. 33 ; 
E. Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 645-679, ‘Life under the Law,' and 
against him I. Abrahams, in JQR xi, [1898-99] 620-642 ; W. 
Bousset, Di& Religion den Judentums im NT Zeitatter'^ 
Berlin, 1906, pp. 130-163, and against him F. Perles, Bousset’s 
Religion lies Judentums . . . kritisck untersueht, do. 1903, 
passim ; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method, 
London, 1912, passim \ S, Schechter, Some Aspects oj 
Rahhinia Theology, do. 1909, p, 116 ff . 

Felix Perles. 

LAW (Muhammadau),— I. INTRODUCTION.— 
I. Muslim canon law {shari'ah or shar') and the 
sacred texts : Qur’an and tradition. — A Muslim 
is bound by religious regulations not only in the 
performance of his daily ritual prayers, the fast, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and other religious acts, 
hut also in the contraction and dissolution of 
his marriage, in commercial contracts, and, indeed, 
in all events of any importance in his domestic 
and social life. All these religious regulations 
form together a code of law which in Arabic is 
called the shartah or shat^, lit, *the way’ (viz. 
that which faithful Muslims must follow accord- 
ing to Allah’s will). Muslims believe that the 
regulations of this code depend not on human 
judgment, but entirely on Allah’s inscrutable will. 
Originally the only sources from which the know- 
ledge of Allah’s law could be gained were the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. 

The Qur’an contains few regulations of a legis- 
lative character. It is true that in certain verses 
instructions are given as to how a Muslim must 
generally distinguish himself from an unbeliever, as 
to his chief duties, and some sins which he must 
especially avoid ; but these regulations do not form 
a complete system. From the beginning Muham- 
mad’s sunncui^ was an indispensable supplement to 
the regulations of the Qur’an. In the Qur’an, e.y., 
it is enjoined that a Muslim must perform his §aldt 
{i,e. the daily ritual prayer, which consists princi- 
pally of praise of Allah, prostration, etc.), but not 
how he must fulfil this religious duty. In such a 
case Muhammad’s sunnah gave an explanation 
of the Qur’an, All Muslims have always per- 
formed the ^aldt in the same way as the Prophet 
had done before them, for Muhammad’s position 
as a preacher of the new religion and as the head 
of the Muslim community entailed that his fol- 
lowers should observe not only the regulations 
which he gave as Allah’s will in the form of the 
Qur’an, but also his personal commands and 
example. 

After the death of Muhammad the tmditions 
concerning the deeds and sayings of the Prophet 
and his companions, as well as the Qur’an, were 
held in great respect j and the sunnah of these 
was an example worthy of following for the later 
Muslims, at least in so far as the Prophet had 
approved either implicitly or expressly of their 
acts or sayings. A tradition is called in Arabic 
JpacRth, which commonly means ‘story,’ ‘communi- 
cation ’ ; in a special sense * the TmdUh^ means the 
whole sacred tradition. 

1 The word svmnah is of beU wrongly taken to mean ‘ tradition * 
(viz, regarding the deeds and sa;Bnga of the Prophet), hut it 
really means the method of behaviour which is generally fol- 
lowed : the simnah of a person means the ordinary line of 
conduct of file person, and, the Mtnnah of a people means the 
manners and ciistoins of fijepeople. Of, Q. Snonck Hurgronje, 
‘Le jProib mdsulman,’' in RuM xxxvii- 1X8983 &ft.; I. Gioldziher, 
Mvhcm. Studim, Halle, 1889-90, ii. Iff., llff. 
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Originally the oral traditions were handed on from one 
generation to another. Many undertook long journeys in order 
to visit celebrated teachers of tradition in different lands and 
places, and to hear them relate their traditions. Besides the 
text {main) of a tradition, the names of the persons who had 
handed it on, from the latest narrator to the I^rophet, were 
accurately learned by heart. The trustworthiness of these 
teachers was the guarantee for the correctness of their nar- 
rative, and therefore the portion of the tradition containing 
the names of the teachers was called the imfid or sanad, i.e. 

* the support ’ (viz. for the credibility of the traditions). Still, 
many of the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad’s tnmnah 
are deliberately invented ; on this point a historical and critical 
examination leaves no possibility of doubt. Decisions were 
ascribed to the Prophet on questions of all kinds which did not 
become important to MusHn^s till long after his death. More- 
over, there are in currenc;^ numerous contradictory traditions. 
Apparently each party attributed to the Prophet just what they 
held to be the true conception. In the first century of Islam 
there was serious controversy as to the trustworthiness of many 
traditions. Every one knew that there were many true and 
untrue traditions as to the sunnafi of the Proidiet, and the 
opposing teachers of tradition accused each other of lying. 
But, when the ritual, the doctrine, and the most important 
social and political institutions had become definitely fixed, 
agreement was reached in wide-spread circles as to the trust- 
worthiness of most traditions. When a tradition could not be 
brought into harmony wuth the generally current conceptions, 
it was regarded as false. Moreover, many successful attempts 
were made to harmonize contradictory traditions with the 
prevailing conceptions, by means of ingeniously discovered 
explanations. 

Although there is no official and exclusively authoritative 
collection of Muslim traditions, there are six collections com- 
monly recognized in the orthodox world, viz. the ‘six books’ 
or the ‘six the six ‘sound’ or ‘authentic’ collec- 

tions. Two of these— the collection of traditions of al-Bukhari 
(t A.n. 250 «a.I). 870) and that of Muslim (t a.H. 261«a.i>. 876)— 
are held in great honour by orthodox Muslims. The other four 
are those of Abu D&wud, al-Tirmidhi, al-Masa’i, and Ibn Mfijah. 

The Bhi’ites do not reject the authority of Muhammad’s 
sunnah, but differ in opinion from the orthodox Muslims as 
to the trustworthiness of many traditions relating to it. T^hey 
have their own ooBeotions of traditional 
2. The fiqh andl the fiqh-schools,—By the Him 
ahfiqji science of tlie i» meant the science 
of tlxe regulations contained in the sacred texts. 
It was not enough to know only the literal con* 
tents of the Qur'En and the traditions ; it was also 
necessary to know in what sense these texts were to 
he understood, and how the commands and prohibi- 
tions which they contained were to be applied in 
different circumstances. The scholars who occupied 
themselves with this study of the fi^h (the faqlhs) 
have given an extraordinary extension to the orig- 
inal meaning of the regulations of the Qur'fin and 
of the traditions. They could find answers in the 
sacred texts to all possible questions of the law, 
and in this way the study of the fiqh has produced 
a vast system of legal casuistry worked out in 
every detail. 

Since the opinions of scholars as regards the rules 
to be deduced from the (Jur^fin and the traditions ■ 
disagreed in many respects, there grew up in a 
short time different j^/i-schools, each having its 
own views as to questions of detail. Such a school 
was called madMmh (* party’). There were at 
first a great many of these schools; each/a^l^ 
of any importance uad his own madhhah. 

The rise, development, and ultimate fate of the 
different madhhabs were dependent to a great ex- 
tent on accidental circumstances ; and the favour 
of the Government often had a special influence 
on their reputation. If the judges and magis- 
trates in a Muslim land were chosen by preference 
from among the followers of a particular madkhah^ 
many people joined that j^g^school, until change 
in the Government exercised fresh infiuence 
in an emposite dmection. In the course of time 
most of the old schools lost their significance, 
1 See father I, Qoldsfiher, * tlber die Entwicktog de« 
in Stud. li. 1-271, also <Meue Materialen mt 14fctemt«r 

des tmerliefemngswesene be! den Muliammedaner«/ in ZPMGf 
466-606, and *Beitar%e amr litteratuiiteicb, der Sbfa 
nnd der smanit^idhen Fnlemik/ in -SITA F. pbiL-M»t. KL, 1$74 ; 
W. L& Taqnb da traduU et mmU^ Fati*, 

1901 ; E. Salisbury, * Oonfeributiana from Original Sources to the 
Knowledge ot Muslim Traditions,* In JAOS, 1882, pp. 60-142 ; 
A. Spmger, ‘ tlber das Tradltionswesen bei deii Arabern,* in 
ZDjkG X. [1856] 1-17 ; sit * ^ladith ’in jS/ff 


until they finally had no follower.^ at all. Only 
the four schools of Abu Hanifali (t A.H. 150= 
A.D. 767), Malik ibn Anas (f A.H. 179= A.D. 795), 
al-Shafi'i (t A.H. 204= A.D. 820), and Ibn Uanbal 
(fA.H. 241= A.D. 855) have retained adherents in 
the orthodox Muslim world down to the present 
day. 

On© 0 ? the extinct schools is that of Dfiwud ibn 'AH (t a.h. 270 
rsA.n. SBti), the ^ahinyuh, i.f,. the party which prided itself on 
holding to the ‘outward sense ’ {?«/ur) of the text.l Nawawi, 
an Arabic writer of the 7th cent, a.ii., mfintlona six fifii- 
schools held in repute in his time,^* two of whi<;h were the 
Jjiuhirlyah and the school of Sufyan al-Tlmwri (t A.n. Ifll*® 
A.». 777); liiit the fori nerly famous school of aI*Awza*i (fA.H. 
157 «:a, 1). 77:i) in Syria was l>y that time extinct. It is triu- that 
the value of the systenn of al-Awza'i was not less thaii that of 
other.rnad/i^al!?#, but, since its a<iherents lived in wore or less 
remote places, far from the great caravan roads and from tiie 
route of the pilgrims going to Mecca, their opinions on the 
ftqh gradually pasmjd out of consideration.® The rruitihhab 
of Jarir al-Tabari (the Janrlyah), more famous as a chronicler 
(t A.H. SlOssA.B. 922), had at that time also disappeared. 

As to the j^'jf/t-schools which still exist the following points 
may be noted. 

(1) The school of Abu ^anifah owed its great infitience in 
later centuries especially to the Turkish (Jsman Sultans, who 
in the 16th cent, olitained authority over so important a part of 
theorthodox Muslims. From the heghining thisilynastj? showed 
exceptional preference for the IJanifltic svHtera, and this inndli' 
hah 18 still dominant In Turkey and in all lands in which Turkish 
influence is felt. It has also spread in Central Asia {Turkestan, 
Bukhara, Samarkand) and in Hindustan, so far as the popula- 
tion there has accejjted Islam as the result of the former Muslim 
invasions, 

(2) The school of al-8hifl*i was based specially on the authority 
and influence of the ‘Ahbasid Khalifa. The Bhfifi’itcs had ob- 
tained a considerable supremacy in the centre of the Muslim 
lands in the Middle Ages, and their reputation still continued 
to increase until, in the I6th cent., the ffanifitio school (same to 
the front under Turkish influence. Even after this time the 
Shafi'itic school continued to possess many adlmrents, even in 
Syria, Egypt, end West Arabia, in which lands the 

school only was accepted as the otBciel one in public matters ; 
s.g., the judges and ruling personagfea who ware sent from 
Turkey to these lands were all Ilanifltic, but the original popula- 
tion still continued to order Its religious and domestto life accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shafi’itic school, and the study of 
the Sh&filHc jfi^A-books continued to flourish. The Shifi'Mc 
school is also dominant in the Stmlte Settlements, the Malay 
border districts of Siam, and the whole Indian Archipelago, 
as well as in the cewst districts of Hindustan (Malabar and Cloro- 
mandel), on the Persian Gulf, and in South Arabia (especially in 
Hadramaut). In German Bast Africa it is the most important ; 
only a minority of the Muslim population there belong to the 
heretical Ibfi<jlites. Followers of the Sh4fi'itic school are also 
to be found in Daghestan, and in some parts of Central Asia.* 

(3) Tfiie school of MAlik ibn Anas flourished originally afi 
Medina. I^ter on, it spread over the whole of the west of 
Islam, not only in the north-west of Africa (Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, formerly also in Spain), but over the whole of Africa, 
so far as it gradually accepted Mm. Even in Egypt the 
Maiikitio school has many adherents. It has the same posiMon 
in Upper Egypt as the Shlifi*jtic has In Dower Egypt. 

(4) The school of Ibn ](!anbal baa always been the least Im- 
portant; it has never harl many adherents, and will probably 
completely disappear in time, like so many other ^oA-schools. 
At present panbalitea are found in Central Arabia, in the 
interior of Oman, and on the Persian Gtdf, Besides fJils, the 
followers of this school are found sporadically in BagbdM, In 
some towns of Central A*^a, and in some districts (among others, 
In Syria) which do not lift m tlie great tnuJe-routM. It is wortliy 
of notice that the Wahliabites, who are generally considered 
heretic^ prefer to be taken for U^-Kl-Aiites ; tljey often appeal 
to Ibn Taimiyah in order to defend their jmrtlcular <5oniieption», 
which are in conflict with the requirement of modem life 
generally obpilning in the ortbfxiox Muslim world. Tins 
scholar, though in many respects quite independent, belonged 
to Uie ffanbaiite school.* 

The differences of opinion between the fiqh> 
schools did not tnm on fundamental points. It 
has been allege, indeed, timt Abfl Sanlfah tried 
by preference to ^tablish the rules of the fiqh in 
agreexnmit with his own opinions on morality and 
justice, while other faqUs (especially Biwtld ibn 
^All and Ibn ^lanbaf) kept strfotiy to the letter of 
the sacred texts. An unprejudiced comparison of 


1 JPbr this school cL I. Okddriher, IMs ITiilAlriteia, ihr 

F. Whsteateld, 184^7, p. m 

» Of. MuqMMash od. M. J* d«Go«1a, DeydSi, 1S76, p. 144. 

4 Aa to BbMItio 4it Souto Africa amoug o^trs, 

0. Sitouck Hui^rou^, Tfa« HiMras, li 

® Of. D GoW^r< la Mm4 fii. C|W 1&6-1M1 : and D. B. Um^ 
dohaM, ^fMudkni Junmmmm* md 

dimMmtlmUii Th$^f Jtottdon, iw, p, liTB If. 
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the various systems of fiqh shows, however, that 
this view is exaggerated, and that in general all 
Muslim scholars followed very much the same 
methods of establishing the7?5r^*rules. Difference 
of opinion existed only on questions of detail. 

Even the controversy between the earlier scholars 
on the question whether the qiyds was permissible 
raised no serious deep-seated diuerence of opinion. 
Qiyds means literally ‘ measuring off/ What was 
intended was reasoning hy analogy — the application 
to similar cases of regulations which in the Qur’&n 
or in the tradition were given only with reference 
to special circumstances. 

An example of qiyds is the following:. A Muslim is forbidden 
in the Qur'an (ii. 276-279, iii. 125, iv, 169, xxx. 38), as well as in 
tradition., to make himself indebted for riba, i.e. not only usury, 
but every demand of interest. In the traditions in which the 
prohibition of the Qur’an is explained in more detail, rihd is 
forbidden only if a Muslim carries on a business with gold, silver, 
and some kinds of merchandise which were formerly the usual 
objects of trade in Arabia. Some/a^iAs thought that it was 
right to hold strictly to the letter of these traditions: 
they said, ‘ is forbidden only to any one engaged in the trades 
expressly mentioned in these sacred texts ; for, if the demanding 
of interest was not permitted in other cases as well, this would 
have been clearly expressed.* Others thought that here the 
qiyds (analogy) must be applied, and that rihd must be regarded 
as equally forbidden in other cases of the same nature.^ 

Those who rejected the pyds accused their oppo- 
nents of misrepresenting and derogating from the 
laws of Allah by following their own fallible human 
‘ insight’ (raV). The enemies of AhtL ^anlfah, e.g, , 
charged him and his followers with establishing the 
^g'^-rules solely on the basis of m’y and qiyds, and 
with neglecting the study of the tradition. * Iblis ’ 
(Satan), they said, ‘was the first who had been 
guilty of such arbitrary arguments.* An appeal 
was made even to the Prophet, and it was main- 
tained that he himself had already expressly for- 
bidden the qiyds and all such kinds of reasoning. 
Still, the qiyds was in the end generally recog- 
nized by au orthodox faqlhs as permissible. As a 
matter of fact, it had never been possible to exclude 
analogy, and even those who had most prided them- 
selves on keeping exclusively to the literal sense of 
the texts, such as the Zahirites, had been them- 
selves compelled in many cases to draw conclusions 
from the holy texts by means of argument (they 
then used to maintain that their conclusion was 
already ‘included* {ma/huTnl in the text, and, 
therefore, had not to be deduced from it by means 
of argument}.® 

There are some special methods of argument which, have not 
found general favour among orthodox faqlhs, viz. the istifysdn 
(i.e. to reckon something hasan, ‘good'), which was used hy 
Abu 5anifah and his school, and a similar method of reasoning 
of Malik ibn Anas, the istisldt^, (i.e. judgment that something is 
for general good). Both methods had apparently as their obj ecfc 
the establlsnment of ^A-rules by the abandonment of analogy, 
thus departing from the regulations of the holy texts. Both Abu 
^anifah and Milik thought this sometimes necessary, if holding 
fast to the letter of the law gave rise in exceptional cases w 
injustice, or was even quite impossible. But moat fa^s 
rejected these isti^sdn ana ististdi-, and thought none qualified 
to depart in so arbitrary a manner from the usual rules, even 
though it might appear to be for the general good. Another 
method whi^ was not generally favoured was the isUsilfydb 
Oit, ‘seek connexion with’), which was especially practised hy 
al-Sh&fl'l and with oertain restrictions also by Abu l^^anifah. 
This isfifAdft meant that a doubtful situation was oonnscted 
with a previous position of circumstances, and that the reguk- 
tiona which held good in the latter case were regarded as applic- 
able in the former also. Such a position of doubt may arise if 
any one remains absent so long that bis existence becomes 
uncertain. The 9aniftt«« apply the istisi,dh onlj^ when the 
question arises of the retention of rights which have been 
already obtained. The do so even with regard to the 

acquirement of new rights. If, e.p., any one dies after the 
exfirtenoe of his biood-relation has become uncertain, then, 
according to the Hanifttes, the latter has no right to his estate ; 
but the Shaft’ltes do not re^nize this limitation, and, according 
to them, tibie usual rules of inheritance obtain in such a case, 
justiMi if the existence of tiie absent party was certain,® 

i Ot, I. Ck>ldriher, IH$ jgTdAirften, p. 41 f. 

3 Of. 0. Snouck Hurgronje's review of adld 2 iiher*s J)ie Zdhi- 
r«en in IQH 1, C1B841 m-A25. 

» For and pft (A. L Goldziher, * Das 

der muham. Oesetewissenschatt,’ in 


Eundameutal depaxtures from the doctrine of the 
four /g/i-seliools are not found even among the 
Shfites and other heretical sects. Although each 
of these sects has its own doctrine in matters of 
Jlqk, and this differs in many points from the 
opinions of the orthodox schools, the points of 
difference are generally limited to the same kind 
of details as those on which even the four orthodox 
^g^A-schools difler. The controversy which pro- 
duced the heretical parties in Islam was not con- 
cerned with the Jiqh, but rather with questions of 
the faith {kaldm [g^.v,]) and with the political 
question who should be the head of the Muslim 
community as the direct successor of the Prophet. 

Orginaliy each faqlh of any importance could 
consider himself qualified to deduce the ^qh from 
the Qur’an and tradition, but after the rise of the 
AS’^-schools independent criticism of the sacred texts 
gradually ceased, and it became more and more 
usual to join the rmdhhab which was locally re- 
cognized as authoritative. 

Nevertheless, for a long time some very learned /agift* main- 
tained their own judgment on matters of Jigh. In the 3rd 
cent, there arose some more or less independent madkhabs ; 
and several scholars, though they associated themselves in 
general with the opinions of an alreadj!” established school, still 
considered themselves qualified to depart in some points of 
8 econdar 3 ’ importance from the views of its founder. Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad ibn^asan al-Sbaibani, e.g., who belonged 
to the followers of Abu ^lanifah, had in many cases different 
conceptions from those of their master. Even al-Tabari and 
Dftwud ibn ‘Ali might be regarded as followers of the Shafi'itic 
school, though they had generally a wholly independent con- 
ception of the figh. 

Later it became the general conviction in the 
orthodox Muslim world that scholars as well as 
laymen were bound to taqlld (lit. ‘ to invest with 
authority,’ i.e. to acknowledge that the rules of 
the fqh had already been established in an 
authoritative manner). Such a person, for whom 
the rules of a 7?y/i-school had binding authority, 
was called muqallid {i.e. one who hdd others in 
authority). The earlier scholars, on the contrary, 
who had themselves deduced the fiqh from the 
holy texts, were afterwards called mujtahids (lit. 
‘people who had toiled strenuously’), and the 
search for the true sense of the sources to which 
they had applied themselves was called ijtihdd 
{i.e. lit. ‘ to be zealous and take trouble,’ here in 
the special sense of ‘ exerting themselves in order 
to determine the rules of the fiqh^). 

Muslim writers generally distingniisb three kinds of mujtahids, 
because they think that not every one has been equally capable 
of independent judgment on matters of the (1) ‘^nl the 
third century after the hijrah,* they say, 'there were general 
or unlimil^d mujtahids, who were so learned and acute that 
they could deduce the fiqh from the sources quite indepen- 
dently, To these belong the founders of the ^gA-sohools, and 
some of their contemporaries, (2) After this time there were 
still mujtahids. but these were independent only within certain 
limits. Though they established new rules for ^g/i-questions, 
which were not yet sufficiently settled, they apparently con- 
sidered themselves bound by the prindples of their school, 
and thus only built on the foundations laid by the master.* 

! This second class of mujtahids were called ‘mujtahids of 
madhhabs’. (8) Later, when no more new rules were established, 
the necessity still remained, for some time, for a oertain kind 
of ijtihdd, for in each j?gA-schooI there was much diversity of 
opinion on questions of subordinate importance between the 
scholars of the madhhah, and contradictory traditions con- 
cerning the opinions of the founder of the school had often 
been brought into circulation. Scholars, such as Nawawi, who 
bad settled which of these different opinions in the madhhab 
deserved the preference, were thus regarded by later Muslims 
I as also in a certein sense mujtahids; they had 'weighed up* 
! the contradictory decisions, and settled which of them must 
: be regarded as the 'heaviest* (alrdjihX ie.'the best. They 
I were rmjtahids of the third class.! 

All later faqihs are, according to the general 
i conviction of orthodox Muslims, only muqalUds, 
who are in all respects bound by the utterances 
I of the former mujtahids. Those who hold a 
; different opinion on this point, snch as the 
I WahhSbites, are regarded as heretics. The 
i WahhEbites condemn the taqlld; their scholars 

l ot O. Snouofc Hurgronje’s review of Saohau’s Muham. 

' BecU, in ZDMG HU. (1899] 140 ff. 
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consider themselves still constantly bound by the 
duty of independent study of the sacred texts. 
Among the Shi*ites also mujtahida are still found 
who are qualified to judge in matters of religion 
on their own authority. 

Every orthodox Muslim is, therefore, bound by 
the regulations of his ^g'A-school, and the 
books have become the law-books for later 
generations. The Qur’an and the collections of 
tradition are, it is true, always held in high 
honour as holy texts, but it is not possible to 
know what doctrine may be deduced from these 
sacred sources except by means of the j^o/t-books. 
The /2'7i-books are still studied in all Muslim 
lands. In later times Mecca has, in a special 
degree, become the centre of the study of the 
fiqh, and in the great mosque of Mecca instruction 
in the fiqhy according to the method of the Middle 
Ages, IS given almost uninterruptedly by various 
scholars.^ 

The great majority of Muslims cannot consult 
the/^/t-hooks for themselves, and must, therefore, 
use the explanation of a fa^ih, who is qualified to 
give a fatxm, when they wish to know what the 
law prescribes in cases which are not of daily 
occurrence. A fatwa is a professional opinion on 
^g'A-niatters, generally couched in the form of 
question and answer. A scholar who gives such 
fatwds is in consequence called muftis and any one 
who is recognized as a competent faqlhj so that 
his legal advice is asked when occasion arises, 
may he regarded as a mu^ti. Besides this, there 
are in Muslim lands official muftu paid by the 
Government to advise the public, and, when 
necessary, also the Government itself, as to the 
law. In some places, where adherents of different 
j/^g^schools are constantly found, the Government 
even appoints a separate mtiftl for each madhhdb. 
The contents of tm fatwds are obtained from the 
/gA-books, since the muftis, like all other scholars, 
are only muqallids. Sometimes, among the 
questions submitted to a mxftl, are found situa- 
tions which are new in Muslim society, and 
subjects which have become important for the 
Muslims only under the later influence of Western 
civilization ; in such cases the muftis must decide 
how the old rules are to be applied in the changed 
circumstances. In the /g^A-books of later date 
consideration is given, so far as is necessary, to 
ihi^atwds which relate to new situations.® 

Tne general conviction of orthodox Muslims 
nowadays is that the doctrine of each of the four 
/gA-schooIs represents a correct view of the canon 
law. At first the scholars disputed hotly on the 
ftqhi and their adherents often showed signs of 
great intolerance. For a long time bitter ani* 
raosity existed between the teachers in the holy 
towns in Arabia and th^Juqths in the conquered 
territory (especially in TrUq), Those who lived 
at Mecca and Mealna would have liked to keep 
the monopoly of the sacred science in their own 
hands. They tried in every po^ihle way to tdirow 
ridicule and suspicion on their rivals, who were 
frequently not even of pure Arabian descent (Abil 
Sanifah, was of Persian blcmd). Both parties 
deluged each other with a flood of abusive nam^. 
Although the majority of the people were not 

iOl 0. Snouok Hur^onje, il mft*t Ths 

Achethn&m, Eng* tr., Leyden, 190C, it I jl j P. Anoinjon, 
la doctrins at la, dans Us tmimrsUis 
mtmUrmnes d^J^gppU, Faria. 1907. 

» For the /cdtads and, their contenta, which are often im« 
portant, see O. Snouck Hurgronje, Mskha, It SS8, MO, also 
‘Bin. arab, Beleg jaim beutigen Sklavenhaud^ la Singapore,* 
in ZlbUQ Xlv, ;^5-40Si, *Ie6» over verjaiin|r iu bet 

Moehamm. reohb/ In iTOdftsAn Batawkmeh joodx. 

113971481-467, s^ad *ljto u»d PhonogmpJi,* ik, 3dlt flfiOO} 
898-427 1 % GwWher* * tJher dine Formel iu der iM. Iwpon* 
aenUtteratur and in dm nwibam. in ZBMG Wit SWJ 


entirely acquainted with the details of the prob- 
lems of scholarship, nevertheless, in places where 
the followers of aifferent schools came into con- 
tact with each other, coIliBions often took place 
which gave rise to street fights and mutual per- 
secution. 

In spite of this, the controversial questions con- 
cerning the Jiqh did not cause permanent divisions 
in Islam. On the contrary, the conviction gradu- 
ally arose in orthodox circles that the difference 
of opinion between the /$A-schook must be 
regarded not as a misfortune, but rather as a 
situation willed by God Himself. It is, they 
thought, apparently; possible and permissible to 
hold different opinions as to various fgh-mlm 
of secondary importance. Thus, if one school 
cherished a less rigorous opinion concerning a 
command or prohibition than the other scliools, 
it was proper for the faithful to regard this as in 
some degree a blessing, since the less rigorous 
opinion could apparently also bo defended with 
good reason. A tradition says that the Prophet 
himself declared : ‘ The diilerence of opinion in 
my community is a proof of God’s mercy.’ 

Each Muslim lias to give the preference to the 
observance of the regulations of his own j?^A- 
school, and only under exceptional circumstances 
is an appeal made to the aivergent doctrine of 
another madhhah. This appeal is also called 
taqlld (in this case the recognition that the rules 
of another school are authoritative on a special 
point), and is held permissible under certain 
conditions for laymen. 

The following is example. According to fbe Bh&fl'ites, 
dhlldren under sge cun be given in wiwrrmge only by tiieir 
fiither or grandfather. In Acheh, whet© the ShiUl’ifeic madhhab 
is usually followed, it was the ancient national custom not to 
allow children to remain unmarried until their majority, Now, 
if it happens that the father and the grandfather of children 
under age are dead, the difficulty is solved by means of taalU, 
appealing to the Banlfites, who declare that even distimf 
blood-relations are also competent to give children in marriage 
during their minority.^ 

Passing from one madhkah to another is not 
always approved of. There are Turkish scholars 
who permit those who follow the Shaflitic or 
another madhhah to become Ifanifites, but forbid 
^Janifites to go over to another /j^schooL Such 
transference to another madhhah is scarcely ever 
found except when there is some exceptional 
reason for it— c.p., when any one leaves his 
native country and goes to live in a land where 
the majority of the inhabitants belong to another 
A-school. In places such as Mecca, where the 
herents of the difibrent jS^A-schools constantly 
come in contact with each other, transference to 
another tmdhhaJh is found, if, a man and 
woman who belong to different /ijjA-schook wish 
to marry. 

3, The al-ffqh’ (Le., the sources or 

fomtdations of the fiqh).— The fgh is based on 
four infallible foundations: (1) All&h’s word— the 
Qurian 5 (2) the words and de^s of the Prophet— 
mnned ahnahli (3) the general i^eement of 
feeling among orthodox scholars— ; and (4) 
the analogy^ — giyds. Each of these foundations 
supplies a guarantee tliat the doctrine of the 
/oA-sehools ib really in agreement with the will 
of Allah, They are called the uUfigk (lit. 
♦ roots of the fqh ’). The name fum ( * branches *) 
is used to d^l^ate the ndes of the fiqh Imsed on 
these vM, 

(1) Tm has bemi stated above, tfxe 

giyUs originally was not generally recognized as 
a penniissible method of establishing the figh, nor 
has the iafallibility of mvmdi and bt^n 
recognized from the hymning. But non© could 
iK)nt®®fc the authority of the Qm’tn, which, awrd- 

XFoti? fufffisr mrtMaaw CX Hutgirowjs, fht 

i. M4 f and im also 1 5 (11), below. 
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iiig to Muslim opinion, contained Allah’s own 
words, nor was there later any doubt that 
Muhammad had accurately delivered God’s word. 

According: to tradition, the Prophet had, with the help of the 
angel Gabriel, repeatedly collated the sacred text with the 
original preserved in heaven, and the Qur an muab thus he re- 
garded as a completely trustw-orthy source of Allah’s will. It 
is true that some of the verses contradict each other, but it 
generally appeared possible to give an interpretation of the 
contradictory texts which brought them into harmony ; and, if 
this was not possible, it was assumed that the one verse of the 
t^ur^an was cancelled by the other. 

(2) The sunnah. — Prom the very beginning the 
sunnah of the Prophet passed in general as a guide 
for all Muslims, But Muhammad was not re- 
garded by his contemporaries as infallible. He 
was often subjected to severe opposition, even from 
his most loyal adherents, and, indeed, did not him- 
self make any claim to infallibility. On the con- 
trary, he often took pains to declare expressly that 
he was only a fallible man like every] one else ; he 
could achieve only one miracle which none else 
could accomplish — the communication of Allah’s 
revelation. 

After the death of the Prophet, also, it occasionally happened 
that customs which he had expressly permitted to his followers, 
or of which he had himself given the example, were rejected 
and regarded as contrary to the true spirit of Islam. 

The miii'et^-marriage is an example. According to several 
traditions, the Prophet had permitted some Muslims to contract 
temporary marriages— e.j;., on the occasion, of expeditions. For 
this purpose a sum of money or other goods was given to a 
woman, and a marriage was contracted with her for a definite 
period, after the expiration of which the marriage was again 
dissolved. This kind of marriage is known as mwf'aA (‘ to make 
use of’). The second Khalif, 'Umar, forbade these temporary 
marriages ; he apparently regarded them as practically fornica- 
tion : * Let no one bo brought to me who has married a wife for 
a limited period/ he said, * for, if so, I will have him stoned.’ 
According to a later tradition, the Prophet himself withdrew 
his permission. Orthodox aiuslims regard wtci'aA-marriagea as 
forbidden ; the Shi'ifces still continue to regard them as per- 
missible, 

But later Miialims began to idealize the Prophet. 
They could not admit that he had been subject to 
mistakes and weaknesses just like other men, and 
they could not allow that any doubt existed on 
this point. It was necessary to have full security 
that men were not following an erroneous line 
when they accepted the mnnah of the Prophet. 
An attempt was made to find' proofs for the infalli- 
bility of the Prophet, and it was thought 

that this could be discovered in many verses of the 
Qur’an — e.g.^ in those in which God enjoins obedi- 
ence not only to Himself, but also to Muliammad, 
His representative. There was also a tradition 
which made the Prophet declare expressly : ' My 
community shall not err when they hold fast in 
everything to Allah’s hook and bo my sunnahJ 

According to Muslim theory, the mnnah of the 
Prophet consists of three elements: (1) his qawl 
(decisions) ; (2) his fi'l (manner of conduct) ; and 

(3) his mMt or taqm' (tacit approbation of the 
deeds and words of others). 

Generally behaviour according to the mnnah of the Prophet 
is as indispensable a duty for a Muslim as obedience to the 
reflations of the Qur'an, The only exception to the general 
rule is formed by those cases In which God had permittea excep- 
tional freedom to His messenger! e.cr., Muhammad bad more 
than the number of wives permitted by the law, and in such 
special cases It is naturally regarded as forbidden to follow the 
example of the Prophet. Some European writers have errone- 
oui^y imagined that what the sunnah prescribes haa not a bind- 
ing power in the same degree as a command in the Qur’an, On 
the contrary, Muslim scholars even assume that some regula- 
tions of the Qur’an are altered or cancelled by later decisions or 
acts of the Prophet which oontraclict them. In Qur’an, it, 176, 
s.g,, It is ordained that legacies may always be left to parents 
and near blood-relations ; out this rule is regarded as cancelled, 
because^ later on, according to tradition, after the regulation of 
inheritance ad intestato, Muhammad said ; ‘ Mo •mil may be 
made for the benefit of heirs whose share in the estate is fixed.’ 
Although the Qur’an, xxiv. 2, prescribes only scourging' as the 
punishment for fornication, adulterers must, according to the 


1 On the so-called mvt*ah see G. A. Wilken, Das Matrkmhat 
{das Muttsrtschtyhd dmioMan Ambern, Leipzig, 1884, pp, SKlfi; 
and d. WMl^usen, Eha bel den Atabem/ in 1898, 
p,464ff» ' , 


canon law, be in some cases stoned to death. This last punish- 
ment is based exclusively on the sunnah of the Prophet, which 
in this case has altered the regulation of the Qur’an. 

^ (3) The ijmd\ — By the time that a firm convic- 
tion had been formed in the schools as to the main 
rules of the fiqh, this general feeling began to be 
regarded as a new argument for the validity of the 
doctrine. It was declared to be impossible that 
rules as to which ell.fagiJis had the same opinion 
could he based on error, and thus the ipncjC {^general 
agreement of opinion ’) of the scholars must be an 
incontrovertible proof of the correctness of their 
views. There could, so men thought, no longer be 
any doubt, even as to subjects on which there was 
originally a difference of opinion, so soon as all 
scholars were agreed on them. Their unanimous 
opinion must for the future he reverenced by every 
one as the truth. 

The doctrine of the infallibility of the ijmCC at first met with 
much opposition. Many refused to concede binding authority 
in religious matters to the opinions of fallible men, even when 
they were agreed in their judgment. Nevertheless a tradition 
arose later, according to which the Prophet himself had de- 
clared : ‘ My people shall never be unanimous in error.’ It was 
also thought possible to find arguments for this opinion in some 
verses of the Qur'an. In iv. 115, e.g., punishment is threatened 
on those ‘ who separate themselves from the Prophet ’ and ‘ do 
not follow the way of the faithful,’ and this * way of the faithful,’ 
it was said, was obviously nothing else than that for which 
unanimity had been already obtained in IsMra. 

The earlier Muslims had already attached great importance to 
the ipnd' of ‘ the companions of the Prophet ’ It was 

thought that those who belonged to the generation which had 
been so extraordinarily favoured by the blessing of personal 
acquaintance with Muhammad must have been completely per- 
meated by the true spirit of Islam, and it was thus impossible 
that they could have been unanimous in error. Later on, Malik 
ibn Anas laid special emphasis on the general agreement of 
opinion of the scholars of Medina. In th at holy city, he thought, 
the simnah of Islam must have undoubtedly been preserved in 
its purest form. Thus, when all the scholars in the city of the 
Prophet were agreed in their opinion, this could not he errone- 
ous. Others applied the same reasoning to the ijma' of the 
scholars in both the holy towns-— Medina and Mecca. In the 
end, however, consideration had to he given also to thefaqlhs 
in other places. There was no sufiicient reason for limiting the 
authority of the ijma' exclusively to the opinion of the ^aJidbah 
and the scholars in the holy cities. Thus the ijmd' came to 
mean in Islam the agreement of all scholars who could be 
regarded as competent to judge in matters of religion. 

The ijmd* must be regarded as the most important 
of the It became in the end the infallible 

basis for the whole doctrine of Islam. ^ It gave 
Muslims security also that the Jigh was correctly 
deduced from the sacred texts. It is true that, 
with regard to many details of the canon law, there 
remained a difDerence of opinion between the four 
j^ 5 ^^-schools ; but, as has already been noticed, all 
orthodox Muslims came later to recognize that as 
to these questions different opinions were possible. 
It was agreed that the doctrine of each of the four 
madhhabs gave a correct view of the canon law, 
and, in consequence, it was possible to say that the 
ijmd* itself had sanctioned even those regulations 
as to which the four /g^A-schools cherished different 
opinions. Moreover, everything which afterwards, 
under changed circumstances, became a rule was 
held to be justified when all were agreed about it. 
Customs and doctrines cannot be heresies for the 
true Muslim, provided that all orthodox faqiJis 
sanction them, even if they are not based on the 
Qur’an or the sunnah Those who do not honour 
customs sanctioned by the ijmd\ such as the Wah- 
hahites, are regarded by the orthodox Muslim as 
heretics. 

(4) The giyds , — Of the different methods of 
argument according to which some rules of the 
were established only the giyds was reeog- 
nmed as a fourth infallible foundation for the flqh* 
The other methods, such as istUisdny isti^ldh, and 
isti^hdh, were not approved by the majority of 
Muslim scholars. 

1 See eapecialliy O. Suonck Hurgronje, * Le Droit) mumfiman,* 
in HDR xxxviii £1898) 15 ff. *, I. Gol&her, * IMe Bellgion des 
Mams,* to DU Kultu^ der Gsgemewtty Leipzig, 1906, i, iii, 
1st half-voL, pp. 106-107. 
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To prove that the fiqh might really be based on analogy, an 
appeal was made to various texts of the Qur’an and tradition. 
According to some traditions, the Prophet had instructed 
Mu'adh, his governor of Yaman, to keep in general to the 
Qur’an and the mnnah, but, in cases in which this was not j>os- 
Bible, to behave according to the analogy of these sacred texts, 
Since, later on, all orthodox scholars were agreed that the qiydB 
was permissible, no further doubt on the point was possible. 
Thus, for later generations in the orthodox Muslim world, the 
doctrine that the qiyus is a fourth infallible foundation of the 
fiqh is based on ijm-d*. 

Some orthodbx scholars were of opinion that the general 
custom (*w/) should also be regarded as a basis for the jiqh. As 
a matter of fact, many faqlhSf from ancient times, had been 
careful, in establishing the regulations of the fiqh, to take into 
consideration the general customs of Mufllims ; but it has never 
become a rule to regard the ‘«r/as a fifth infallible foundation 
of the 

Muslim writers have written extensive works about the %i§ul 
al-jiqK which treat of the different methods by means of which 
the rules of the may he established. Most faqlhs make no 
special study of this science, but content themselves with the 
condensed statements as to the u^ul which maybe found in the 
dqh'hooks. 

4. Summary of the contents of Muslim canon 
law. — The chief regulations of Muslim canon law 
may be divided into two classes ; (1) those regard- 
ing religious worship and ritual duties; and (2) 
those regarding civil, penal, and public law. 

The regulations belonging to the first class deal 
in the first place with the five "ibadat^ i.e, the 
ritual actions by which Allah is to he worshipped. 
The;f are (i.)the salat (the ritual prayer, mainly 
consisting of prostration, praises of the Creator, 
etc.) ; (ii.) the tnhfirah (the ritual purification, 
which must be specially gone through before the 
salat is performed, but which is also required in 
other cases in which a believer must be in a ritually 
pure condition); (iii.) the zaMt (originally alms- 
giving, which was afterwards fixea by definite 
rules and became a kind of religious tax); (iv.) 
the §awm (fasting, especially in the month of 
Kamadan) ; and (v.) the hajj (the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 

These five 'ibMM are always treated in the first five chapters 
of the jigA-hooks, according to the usual division of these works 
which has obtained since ancient times. They belong at the 
game time to the ‘ pillars* of Islam, i.e. to the principal duties 
of a Muslim. Originally also the jihM (the ‘sacred war' 
against unbelievers) was regarded by many Muslims as a 
‘pillar' of Islam. This opinion is still held by the Khirijites, 
who are, however, regarded as heretics. Accomi ng to orthodox 
Muslims there are only five ‘ pillars ' of Islam. One of these is 
the 9aldt^ including the {aMrah connected with it. The zakdi^ 
the and fasting belong also to them, and the fifth * pillar' 
is the confession (skahMah)^ consisting of the well-known ‘ two | 
words ’ : ‘ I confess that there is no God but Allah, and that | 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah.' For it is reported in 
tradition that the Prophet said i ‘ Islam is built on five C*®* 
foundations} : on the shahddah, the ^alMf the zdkdt, the 
and fasting in the month of Bams(jian.' 

The subjects connected with the belief in Allah were so 
numerous, and the controverting of manifold heresies on this 

{ )oint came in time to extend so far, that the doctrine regard- 
ngthe first ‘ pillar ‘ (the shahMak) developed into a separate 
branch of science, the Him aMawfyld or "Um ahkoMm (‘know- 
ledge of the unity of God ' or ‘ doctrinsof faith '). In the fish- 
hooks only the four other pillars are discussed. In connexion 
with the daily fafdf, the ngft-books also deal with the whole 
wor^iip in the mosque, the service on Friday and on the two 
*Us (i.e. feasts; the feast on the tenth of the last 

month, DhuH-USjdf and the ‘small* feast on the first of the 
10th month, Shmw&t); further, they deal with various special 
saZdfs— the §al&t al-UtUqd" (the by which Allih is 
asked for rain in times of great drought), and the fafdt at the 
ecfipses of the sun and moon. 

Besides these chief duties, a Muslim muatohserye 
numerous other religious prcscri] it ions, and abstain 
from many actions which are regarded by canon 
law as blameworthy, or even stnctly forbidden. 
These prescriptions may he found in nearly all the 
chapters of the /gr^books. They treat chiefly of ; 
(i.) the religious ceremonies on various occasions 
in Muslim domestic life — child-birth, circum- 
cision, marriag^e, and death ; (ii.) the ritual purity 
of persons and oMecK the ritual slaughter, the 
lawful food and dnnk, etc. These regulations are 
followed by various others — s.g., concerning the 
prohibition of images of living beings, of super- 
1 Of. I, Goldxfimr. JHe ^dhirUmt p. *204. 


fluous luxury (the use of gold and .silver dishes, the 
wearing of silk clothes by men, etc.), of varioins 
games and pleasures, and concerning permissihle 
arid forbidden music. The/i/A-books specially deal 
with .some of those reguh‘ition.s in the cliapteron 
the w(dimah (the religious meal at the niaxTiage- 
feaat and on other occasions) ; fur, if any of tlie 
rules nientiuned in the AV//t-}>ooks are infringed, 
the religious character of this meal is Iu.st. 

The regulations of the second division chiefly 
concern marriage,, divorce, relatioTislnp and the 
rights and duties connocteii with it, guardiaiiHlup, 
inheritance, and slaves and freednum ; also con- 
tracts (sale, hire, partnership, commission, etc.), 
^varrants, the ohtjaning of property and other 
rights, the prolubition of taking interest (Mu.slim 
law regards this as * usury’) ; oaths and vows and 
all connected with them ; testamentary dispositions 
and the wngfs (dispositions by which certain goods 
are withdrawn from trade in order to be reserved 
for dehnite religious aims or for a special numlier 
of persons) ; furthermore, the right of retaliation 
and the redemption of it by payment of a ransom ; 
legal procedure, and the law of eviilence ; tinaily, 
the duty of believers to take part in the jihad, the 
rights and duties of unhfdicver.s living in Muslim 
lands, and the appointment of an inmw (chief of 
the Muslim cominunity), his rights and his duties. 

It is not the aim of all the regulations of the law 
to give absolute commands or })rohibitions ; in 
many cases it is only suggested that it is advisable 
from a religious point of view to perform or to 
omit some action. Five elausses of regulations may 
bo distinguished; they are called cd-ahkdm al- 
Jcharmah, i.e, ‘the five legal categories.’* (L) A 
deed may be obligatory {wrijib, ‘necessary,’ or 
fard, * prescribed *). Only the IJanififces reco^ize 
a difference between icdjtb and fard. They apply 
the term far4 to all that is prescribed by the 
(Ju’rfin or by the tradition, if the meaning is 
beyond doubt; and to that which, in case 
of doubt, is obligatoiy only according to the most 

S robable view. Duties to he observed by every 
fuslim individually are called farcl al-ain (or 
far 4 'cda H-ain) ; duties to be observed only by 
a certain number of Muslims collectively are called 
far4 cd-kifdyah (or fard'odcd lMfdyah)’—e <7., the 
daily in the mosg^ue and the sacred war 
against ‘unbelievers.’ (ii.) A deed may be com- 
mendable or meritorious {mnnah). A Muslim 
will be rewarded if he observes these regulations, 
but he will not be punished if he neglects them. 

It has been supposed by some soholai^ that the actions 
belonging’ to this dass were called smtmh. m being derived 
from the fnmmk of the Frophefc, But this is Ineorrect It 
is Indifferent for what reason an action Is recommended in 
canon law. Muslim iurists of one )lgf»*»«hool eometSmes csl! 
a deed smmh, in order not to disagree wholly with the doc- 
trine of another madtihab, which o«dl» the mine deed obligator", 
A deed niay also be iuumh liecauM it wwi reoowmeiwiM in a 
verse of the Qur'in ; on the other hand, the imitation of a deed 
of the Prophet is often ‘ obligatory.' Other words that are used 
In the same sense as $unnm are (‘dMlrablt'), Mid 

mmdvb (‘ recommended *% 

(Iii.) A deed maybe permissible or jd’s®) 

or (iv.) objectionable (makrUh); the latter actions 
are better avoided, but a Muslim is not punished 
if he commits them, (v^ A deed may be forbidden 
^rdm ) ; the committing of this action is punished. 
The action which is forbidden may at the same 
time be ‘valid’ (^lA)-— if one steak water 
and with it fulfils the ritual purification ; this 
action is ‘valid,’ although stmiing k forbidden. 
An ‘ invalid ’ action k called b&iii. 

Hotwithstanfiing the gr^t lack of knowledge 
and the negligence of most Mnsixms, in all Mu- 
hammadan lands that part of the canon law which 
deals with religious duties and ritual is more or 
less faithfully observed. According to the popular 
conscience, some actions are even regard^ as 
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obligatory which have not so important a place 
in canon law. On the other hand, most Muslims 
neglect without scruple many duties that are 
really prescribed as ‘obligatory.’^ In general, 
the whole Muslim world is especially faithful to 
certain food-laws (e.igr., abstinence from pork), to 
circumcision, and to other reli^ous customs by 
which a Muslim is externally distinguished from 
the followers of other religions. In the canon law 
these are not regarded as ‘chief duties,’ but in 
practice they play the part, to a certain extent, 
of the real ‘pillars’ of Islam. Other duties are 
neglected by most people, particularly those which 
are to be daily observed — e.y., the salat. One 
country, however, is stricter than another. 

The regulations regarding civil, penal, and 
public law generally proved to be only ideals 
that were practically unattainable. It is true 
that, according to the theory of the law-books, 
these regulations are in all respects of eq^ual value 
with the prescriptions concerning religious duties, 
and every Muslim is bound to regard them as 
obligatory, but in practice it is impossible to ob- 
serve them, particularly those which concern com- 
mercial and other contracts. Everywhere the 
demands and customs of the commercial inter- 
course and local manners and customs prevent 
even the most pious Muslim from observing these 
reflations; very often the observance of them 
is hindered by the arbitrary behaviour and tyranny 
of the local authorities. Pious Muslims often ask 
the advice of able lawyers as to the religious rules 
concerning matters of commerce, but in practice 
they find themselves compelled to act contrary to 
this advice.® Only the regulations concernins 
marriage and family life are faithfully observed 
by most Muslims as far as it is made possible by 
the different circumstances in each land,® Hence 
a twofold law usually obtains in Muslim countries. 
Alongside of canon law the local customary law 
{*ddm)j and regulations of the local government, 
have in practice very great influence. Conse- 
quently there are usu^ly two kinds of procedure. 
Besides the qddly i,e, the judge, who judges accord- 
ing to the regulations of the shariah, we find 
everywhere other magistrates, who inflict punish- 
ment and give decisions according to local manner 
and customs and local regulations. The influence 
of these magistrates is generally the more im- 
portant. The qad^ decides only those questions 
which are generally admitted to be immediately 
connected with relimon, and which for this reason 
have to be decided according to the shaH*ah, 
These questions are specially matters concerning 
family life, marriage, inheritance, and donations 
and endowments for religious purposes. 

In the following pages the regulations of Muslim 
canon law regarding civil and public law are dealt 
with only so far as they are really of practical im- 
portance for the Muslim (of, also the ‘ Muhamma- 
dan’ sections of aitt. Cbimes and Punishments, 
Adiilteby, Apostasy, etc., to which reference is 
made below). 

The doctrine of the ShSfi'itic madhhah will form 
the general basis of our description of the religious 
regmabions of the Muslim canon law; only in 
dealing with matters of particular importance we 
shall refer also to the divergent opinions of other 
/oA-sohools (esp. those of the Hanitites and the 
iSfelikitea).* 

I Of, 0. SnouckHufgrironle, The Ach^ne,se, iL ff,, 808 ff. 

* Ot ih, it 269 f!., SOB®,; I. Goldsalier, ‘ Muham. Beoht in 
tChcoiie tind WirMichkeit,* in ZVRW viii. [1889] 406-428, 

i See, further, for the development of the mh and cU~ 
jfiqh ana for the practical Importance of Muslim canon Jaw, 0. 
Suouok Hui^i^e, ‘Le Droit musulman,* in RHR xxxvii. 
a808] kehJm, u. TM Achehnem, ii, 2695., 

and ‘PAwlft e? Je# Indes n^erlandaises,^ in RMR Ux;. f 


60-80; t Ocddtiher, Hher dm Zstam^ JH^^heeg, 


II. Marriage, kinship, law op inherit- 
ance, SLAVES, — 5 . Marriage. — (a) The marriage 
contract , — In ancient times in Arabia the husband 
used to buy his wife from her nearest kinsman 
[wall, ‘ nearest ’). He could give her in marriage 
to whom he liked, and he received the dowry, 
which was regarded as a sale price. By paying 
this sale price the bridegroom became the owner 
of the bride. In some Arabic Bedawin tribes we 
find these customs even at the present time, with 
very little modification. ^ 

In some parts of Arabia, however, the original 
form of marriage by sale and the patriarchal 
family customs connected with it were already so 
far modified in the time of Muhammad that it was 
customary to pay the dowiy to the bride herself ; 
and it was regarded as objectionable if her wall 
desired to keep this gift wholly or partly for him- 
self. So, according to the Qu’ran iv. 28), the 
Muslims had to regard the dowry as a ‘ reward for 
the wife,’ and no one was allowed to withhold it. 
It seems, however, that the nearest kinsman in 
Muhammad’s days was entitled to give a girl 
in marriage to whom he liked, even against her 
will. As several women complained of this to the 
Prophet, he is said to have issued a command that 
in future in ordinary cases every wall must ask 
the agreement of the bride to her marriage. 

No marriage is valid without being preceded by 
the making of a proper marriage contract ^agd 
al-nihdh). Even at the present day, the wall 
usually is the only person entitled to make this 
marriage contract with the bridegroom. 

The allow a woman to make the 

marriage contract herself, or to appoint a proper 
person to do so in her name, if she is of age and 
IS not under guardianship. The Ehafi’ites, on the 
other hand, hold that neither a minor woman nor 
even a woman of full age is entitled to do this ; 
only her wall has the right to marry her to any 
one ; hut he is at the same time generally bound 
to give his co-operation if she desires it of him. 
MaTildtes, like the ^anifites, consider that the 
woman who is of age is entitled to make her own 
marriage contract, unless she belongs to a distin- 
guished family, or, in consequence of her beauty 
or other qualities, is an exceptionally desirable 
match; in the latter case she be united in 
marriage only through her wall. The only case in 
which 9ie wall has the right to oppose a marriage 
is when the woman desires to marry a man who 
is not her ‘ equal ’ ( AbU also allowed him 

this right if the bridegroom was unable or un- 
willing to pay a suitable dow^, but this opinion 
was rejected by his two pupils, Abu Yusuf and 
Muhammad) ; for the wall has to protect the 
honour of the family. The ‘ equal ’ of a woman 
is called her kuf\ 

The theories of the various ^A*schoola about the equality 
QeafWah) disa^ee. The 8hS.a ites and l^anifites pay speoM 
attention to (1) hirth ; an Arab ia considered of greater distmo- 
tiou than any non-Arab, and among the Arabs the tribesmen 
of Muhammad— the Quraishltes^rank highest, the relatives oi 
the Prophet being the most distinguished ; <2) pro/ession : the 
^A-books contain numerous regulations on tims subject. The 
profession otfaqVi is regarded as socially distinguished ; If the 
profession of the bridegroomis inferior to that of the father of the 
bride, the former is no huf* of the bride. No emandpated slava 
can be considered as the huf of a freewoman, any more than a 
is that of a woman who is *adf.3 On the other hand, it is 


1910, pp, 3S-39, Dt'a l^dhiritm, and the art. ‘Fijph* in Ml ii,; 
D. B. Macdonald, ctf Muslim Theology, Juris- 

prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 

IJ, L. Burokhardt, Notes on the Bedmlns and Wdhahys, 
tendon, 1881, i. 263, 272 ; A MusU, Arabia Petrosa, Vienna, 
1908, iii. 180, 184. 

3 Everybo^ that is not 'adl is cahed/drigr. When a person is 
*adl, it means that no great tin has been conmdtted by him, 
and that he does not usually infringe the less important regula- 
tions of canon Jaw. Even although he has infringed these less 
important regulations, a person still may he *adl if he fulfijs the 
greater part of his other religious duties devoutiy. tHhis atones 
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wholly indifferent for this purpose whether the bridegroom is 
equal in wealth to the father of the bride or not. In matters 
of kafa’ah the Malikites do not judge according to the origin 
or profession of the bridegroom, but exclusively by his conduct 
and faith. As a rule, the various regulations of canon law 
concerning the hafa'ah are of no practical importance for the 
present-day Muslima. Marriages which would be considered 
miscUliancea according to the theory of the law very often are 
considered by the wife and her wall as honourable. An excep- 
tion to this rule is made by the sayyids or sharlfs^ the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. In some countries (e.g., the Dutch Indies) 
they refuse to marry their daughters to men who are not related 
to them, because of their distinguished origin. 

The various /g'^-schools differ as to the cases in 
which the wall has still in Islto the right of mak- 
ing a marriage contract without the permission of 
the bride. 

The ShSifiltcs hold that the wali as a rule has no right to give 
the bride in marriage without her permission. A minor girl, 
therefore, cannot he given in marriage by her waff, for she is 
not able to give a valid permission. According to the ShaS'ites, 
only the father or, failing him, the paternal grandfather is en- 
titled to compel his daughter (or granddaughter) to a marriage, 
if she is still a virgin, whether she be a minor or of age. For 
this reason they call the father and the grandfather wall muj- 
hir(i,e, ‘compelling’ wall). Nevertheless the doctrine even of 
the Shafl'ites always regarded it as commendable (sunnoA) that 
the wall mujbir should ask the permission of the bride before 
giving her in marriage. Further, he is not entitlesd to compel 
her to marry if she declares that she is not a virgin— this decla- 
ration is accepted as true without further proof— or if there is 
enmity either between himself and the girl or between the girl 
and the man with whom he wishes her to Join in marriage. The 
wall mujbir is not entitled to give the bride in marriage to any- 
body who is not her ‘ equal’ (w*), or who is not able to pay a 
* sufficient ’ dowry (mahr al-mithl). 

Accsording to the ^lanifites and MMikites, women under age 
may be riven In marriage without their permission ; this may 
be done by their father or, failing him, by a more distant kins- 
man on the paternal side. In the latter case the ^anlfites 
permit them to demand dissolution (/a$kh) of their marriage 
w'hen they come of age. 

According to the lyfanifites, women of full age cannot be 
compelled to a marriage by any one ; and, according to the 
M&likites, they may be compelM only by their father (not by 
the grandfather) so long as they are stUl virgin. Only the father 
is thus, according to the MSUlkite system, weUl mujbir. 

The wall must be not only the ‘nearest^ kins- 
man/ hut also an adult and a free Muslim in 
full possession of his intellectual powers and {at 
least according to the Shafi'itic school) not a fddq. 
If he does nob satisfy these conditions, his right 
passes to the next kinsman. If none of the persons 
just mentioned is qualified to become toau, or if 
there is no kinsman, or the kinsman unlawfully 
refuses to be walt^ the magistrate is re- 

garded as tiie wall of the bride. According to 
tradition, the Prophet said : * The magistrate is 
wait of her who has no walV The^A-books do 
not indicate which of the magistrates is then the 
competent tmll j in many Muslim countries in this 
ease the marriage contract is made by the If 

there is no magistrate living in the place where 
the marriage is to be contracted, the bride and 
bridegroom are allowed to hand over this function | 
to some proper person. Such a man is called ! 
haJcam (which is also the title of an arbiter in a 
lawsuit). Parties are entitled to choose another 
person as Jpakam even if a competent magistrate 
is living in the place, but in this case the fyaJmm 
who is chosen is allowed to act as a substitute for 
the real magistrate only if he satisfies the condi- 
tions of a q&(pi in every respect. 

The bridegroom is not generally represented by 
a wall in the making of a marriage contract~he 
does it himself. The contract is made by his waU 
only if he lives under guardianship as a minor. 
According to the Shafiites, boys under age can be 
married only by tdieir wall mujbir (their father 
or paternal grandfatlier), for they are supposed to 
be unfit to pve their permission for the marriage. 
The IJanifiw and Malikites, however, allow other 
relatives also to do this. 

for Ms sijaa.ll flos. But, if he o<nife8ie« herofio o^idoiwi, he 
ceases to he 

I The opinions of the dlffesreut ^A^sbhoois dli^ee as to the 
order ht which the kiusmeant ol bride are eutiUed to be 
regarded as her nearest kiaamau (of. | j (&)). 

von. VII.— 55 


If the bridegroom lives under guardianship for 
other reasons (c.^., bankruptcy), he can be married 
only by the mediation of his guardian. 

By the marriage contract the wall or other re- 
presentative of the bride declares her to be given 
in marriage to the bridegroom {this declaration is 
called Ijdbi ‘the oiler*); and the bridegroom de- 
clares that he takes her as his wife (this declaratum 
is called qahul, ‘ acceptance *), and that he will pay 
her a certain sum as dowry. Imb and qahUl must 
follow each other immediately, as in all other 
contracts. 

According to the ShStft’ifces, in the making of tht contract par ties 
are not allowed to modify the legal rights and duties of married 
couples. Either husband or wife, indeed, is allowed to renounce 
later on the rights to which they are entitled by the law, but it 
is not permitted to bind oneself to this beforehand ; €.g.% if the 
man bound himself beforehand not to marry a second wife, or if 
the wife renounced her right of being supported by her husband, 
then these conditions would be null and void. In this case the 
marriage contract remains valid, unlew conditions were matle 
which would be contrary to the aim of a marriage {%.*, not to 
have children) ; in that case both the condition and the marriag-e 
are considered void. In other yf^A-schools these questions are 
partly decided in another way. 

For the wall of the bride ifc is stmnoA to make a speech 
(Jehuibah) when the marriage contract takes place. If posBible, 
this speech is made in Arabic, and must glorify Qod, bless Ills 
Prophet, give pious atiinonition, and recommend marriage. 
According to the Shdflites and the ^lanifitcs, the contract must 
be made in the presence of trustworthy witnesses, who must 
satisfy certain demands of the law. The M&likites, however, 
only demand that the marriage shall not be kept secret. 

Assistance of a clergyman is not required in 
Isl&m for the making of a marriage contract, but 
usually the aid of a person who has a special know- 
ledge of the regulations concemiim marriage is 
invoked. Only m this way do Muslims feel that 
the marriage is guaranteed not to be null and void. 
Thus we find in nearly all Muslim countries persons 
who make a profession of assisting at the marriage 
contracts, in difierent countries these men are 
called by various names (i.g*, mumlik in Memca).^ 
Sometimes such a person dictates to the parties the 
words that are to be pronounced by them, but in 
most cases he appears exclusively as a representa- 
tive {wakll) of tne wali of the bride. Then he 
need only dictate to the bridegroom tbe required 
formula. If the bridegroom and the tmli of the 
bride possess a sufficient knowledge of the regula- 
tions of the canon law, they may make the marriage 
contract themselves without the assistance of a 
professional officiator. 

In tb* art. Woaaair (Muslim) the religicu* oetemoniss con- 
nected with marriage will bo dealt with, such as the wallmat 
ol-’tirs (i.e, the marriage feast, which originally was probably a 
sacriffeim meal). 

It remains to mention only that bride and bridegroom are not 
allow^ to contract a marriage if they are In the state of 
I the of religious consemtton and abstinenct whiw the 
law makes obligatory for tliose joining in the yearly pilgrimage 

The -The dowry given by the bride- 

groom to the bride has still its old Arabic name 
mahr (cf, Heb. m6haf)* By this word was oridn- 
ally meant the price wMeh was paid to the wall of 
the bride. Another name for the dowry k 
Because of the general meaning of the Arab, verb 
^daqa and its derivatives, we may assume that 
the ^ad&q was originally the amount deposited 
by the bridegroom as a guarantee of his trust- 
worthincM, and held by the wali of the bride if 
tlie bridegroom broke his promise. Later on no 
distinction was made between makr and and 
Muriim scholars generaUj regard thwe words as 
anonymous in every respect. 

The amount to be paid by the brideijroom as 
dowry depends on the conditions upon which parties 
agree when the marriage contract is mode. There 
ore three posrible cases. (1) There is no condition 
between parries os to the amount of the nioAr. 
{2} It is exprmly stated tlmfc the fixing of the 
amount of the pr^ent iso the bride h left to the 
I Ol. 0. Boouck Kurfxouje, ii. ten Mumlik U 
^ person who * makes * tm brid^room ‘ owusar ’ of tb® brikJ*. 
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pleasure of the hridei^oom. (3) A fixed sum is 
Kieutioned. In the first case a "bridegroom is 
obliged to give his bride a mcthr aUmithl^ i.e. a 
dowry suitable to her positioa and also dependent 
on the social position, descent, age, intelligence, 
beauty, and other qualities of the bride, for which 
she may be reckoned as a more or less desirable 
match. The agreement by which the mahr is 
expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom is 
called tafm4 (* to leave over to somebody’). The 
wal% of the bride can leave the fixing of the amount 
of the dowry to the bridegroom only if the bride 
has expressly empowered him to do so, and she 
may do this only xf she is of age and has the free 
disposal of her fortune. In the third case the 
amount of the dowry is precisely stated in the 
contract. Then the dowry is called mahr musammd. 

According to the Shafl'ites, it is mnnah to fix the amount of 
the dowry in this way, the parties not being bound by legal 
regulations concerning lihe amount, except that it Is necessary 
that the amount of dowry desired by the wall mujbir of the 
bride be at least equal to a mahr aZ-mithL The l^anifites and 
Mah'kites hold that the dowry must always represent a certain 
minimum value. They disagree, however, as to the exact 
amount of this minimum. The bfanifites say that it is not 
allowed to give less than a golden dlndr or 10 silver dirhcims. 
The Malikites hold that the minimum is one quarter of a golden 
dinar or 3 silver dirhams (cf. the same difference between these 
two ^(?ft-schools where the minimum value of stolen property 
is concerned, as discussed in art. OaiafES and Pdnibhmeints 
[Muhammadan], § 5 (3)). 

It is not necessary to pay the dowry at the time 
when the marriage contract is made. Usually only 
a portion the half) of the mahr is paid before 
the marriage ; but the customs vary m different 
lands. The remainder is paid later in case of 
divorce or of the death of one of the couple. 
According to the Shafi’ites, it is usual to pay to 
the bride before the marriage two-thirds or at, least 
half of the dowry. 

This custom of paying only a part of the dowry 
before the marriage probably dates back to the 
pre-Islamic period. We may assume that the 
original purpose was to prevent the loss of all 
connexion between the wife and her family. In 
many countries in which the custom of buying a 
wife exists, if she is ill-treated by her husband, 
the relatives of the wife do not lose the right to 
protect her until the full dowry is paid.^ 

The bridegroom has to pay half the dowry to the bride as 
damages if he breaks the marrii^e contract by afterwards 
refusing to take her his wife. If the amount of the dowry 
was expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom by means 
of he is obliged, according to the Shafi'ites and the 

^anifltes, to give a ‘present ' as compensation to the rejected 
bride. This present is called mut^ah because of the name given 
to this compensation in Qurian, ii. 237-238. The Malikitea also 
hold that this ‘present' of the bridegroom is not obligatory, 
bub they regard it as atmmh for the bridegroom. 

^ (c) Th^ lawful obstacles to marriage. — ^The prin- 
cipal circumstances which can prevent the con- 
traction of a marriage are the following five. 

(1) An already existing marriage. Afree Muslim 
may not contract a new marriage so long as he has 
already four wives j a woman may be married to 
only one man at once. Polygamy is permitted in 
Islam only within these Hmita j it existed in Arabia 
from antiquity and was not done away with by the 
Prophet, In Qurian, iv, 3, in which believers who 
had embezzled the property of orphans entrusted 
to them were enjoined to live in a simple manner, 
the following words are found : 

‘ If ye fear that ye will be uuable to idve the orphans what is 
thehfs, marry so many wives as is good for you— two, three, or 
four ; and if ye still fear (in spite of this) that ye will be unable 
to^act suitably, marry only one wife or take slaves,* that is 
better, that ye be not inclined to evil.’ 

These words were interpreted Iw the later Muslim 
in the sense that no Muslim may possess 

i The following example shows that this view xvas not enlarely 
iinkwnm ,, even to the Muslim scholars: if a man leaves his 
mtive town and goes elsewhere, iicpordhig to Abu. Hanifah 
be may takehls wife with him only if he has paid her the whole 
of the mahr. 


more than four wives at once. And there was a 
tradition that the Prophet had expressly authorized 
this interpretation. It was, incleed, known from 
tradition that Muhammad himself had more than 
four wives at once, but men exifiained this later as 
one of the special piivileges which God had given 
only to His messenger. 

(2) Too close relationship. A Muslim is forbidden 
to marry his female relatives in the direct line 
(ascending and descending), his sisters and the 
female descendants of his brothers and sisters, and 
his aunts and great-aunts on both the paternal and 
maternal sides. A relative (man or woman) whom 
it is forbidden to marry is called mahram ; e.g . , a 
man is his daughter’s mahram. Keiationship-in- 
iaw (the relation between a* married person and. the 
relatives of his or her consort in consequence of 
marriage) is an obstacle to marriage. A Muslim 
may not marry his female relations-in-law in the 
direct (ascending and descending) line—e.^f., his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, step-daughter, etc. 
—nor can he have two sisters or an aunt and niece 
as wives at the same time. ^ In the fourth place, 
foster-relationship is also a hindrance to marriage, 
on the ground of Qur’an, iv. 27. 

No one may marry either a woman who has suckled him or 
his foster sisters women who have been suckled by the 
same woman as suckled him). Foster-relationship is held to 
exist between a man and all his descendants on the one side 
and the woman who has suckled him, all her relations (either 
blood-kin or foster-kin), her husband, and all his relations 
(both blood-kin and foster-ldn) on the other side. This foster- 
relationship, on the ground of a decision of the Prophet, is an 
obstacle to marriage within the same degree of relationship as 
with blood-relationa. On the other hand, there is no foster- 
relationship (a) between the woman who suckled the child and 
the ancestors or side-relations of that child ; or (6) between the 
child and the ancestors or side-relations of children who were 
suckled by the same woman. 

riiese regulations concerning the obstacles to marriage caused 
by kinship are in general deduced from Qur’an, iv. 26-27 (cf. 
also xxxiii. 49 and xxiv. 30-81). The ordinances made In these 
two verses of the Qur’an were at least partly new to the 
Muslims, as may be seen from the words found at the end of 
Qur’an, iv. 27, in which permission is expressly ^ven to regard 
as lawful the marriages which had been previously contracted 
contrary to these restrictions. 


(3) Difference of religion. In Qur’an, ii. 220-221, 
it is forbidden for Muslims to contract a marriage 
with unbelievers. To that prohibition there were 
originally no exceptions : 

‘ Marry no heathen women before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unbelieving free woman, even 
though she please you. Give also your female relations in 
marriage to no unbelievers before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unbelieving free man, even 
though he please you. They (the unbelievers) take you to hell, 
but God takes you to paradise and forgiveness.’ 

Later on, one exception was admitted, and 
Muslim men were allowed to marry women who 
belonged to a so-called people ‘ of the hook * {ahl ah 
Utah)* By the ahl at-kitdh must be understood 
people, such as Jews and Christians, to whom, 
according to Muhammad’s view, the same religion 
had previously been announced as he made known 
to his own people, the Arabians. 


See Qur’an, v. 7 ; * Now are idl free women permitted to you, 
both among the Muslims and among those who have received 
sacred books before you.’ 

In distinction from the other rtoA-schools, the Sh&<l*ites regard 
marriage of women of the ahl al-Htdb as permitted only if these 
ahl al-mdb had accepted their religion before the Qur’an was 
revealed, and also had not corrupted it. So, according to the 
Shaii'ites, a Muslim may not marry an English woman, because 
the English, though they belong to the ahl aUHtdht accepted 
Christianity after Muhammad's time. 


(d) A man and woman who are separated from 
each other cannot as a rule contract a new marriage 
with eacdi other if the former marriage was dm- 
solved either because the man had three times 
repudiated his wife, or because he had accused her 
of adultery by means of the li^dn (the swearing of 
a solemn oatu). As to these two cases see § 0 (a) 
and (i&), in which the exceptions to the general rule 
are also dieou^ed. 

(5) Women may not contract a new marriage 
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within a certain period after the dissolution of a 
former one. This period is called Hddak^ i,e, 
properly ‘ the number ’ (viz. the number of days). 
If the marriage was dissolved by the decease of 
the husband, according to Qur’an, ii. 234, the wife 
must wait four months and ten days. A similar 
period of mourning after the death of the husband 
existed among the Arabians in the heathen period ; 
but it was then customary, at least in some 
Arabian tribes, for the widow to seclude herself in 
a small tent for a Ml year after the death of her 
hnsband ; during this time she might not purify 
herself).^ The Hddah after divorce was, on the 
other hand, probably first introduced by Muham* 
mad. According to Qur’an, Ixv. 4, the wife may 
not marry again within the limit of three (]uru\ if 
her marriage was dissolved by divorce. According 
to Aba Uanifah, must be taken to mean 

menstruation; accordingto the Shaft* ites, Malikites, 
and others, it is the period of a woman’s cleanness 
between the periods of menstruation. If the 
woman has no menstruation, the Hddah is reckoned 
at three months. When a woman is pregnant at 
the dissolution of her marriage, she may in no case 
marry again before her confinement. 

Difference in position is, as a rule, no obstacle to 
the contraction of a marriage, since it is in no case 
regarded as scandalous for the bridegroom to marry 
a woman of lower rank j and even a woman may 
contract a valid marriage with a man who is not 
her if neither her wall nor she herself has 
any objection. 

Youth is usually no hindrance according to 
Muslim law. Ohild-raarriages were not forbidden 
in Muhammad’s day, and even the Prophet married 
’S’ishah, the daughter of Abtl Bakr, when she was 
only six years old* But, accordingto the Shaft* ites, 
only the wcdl rmjUr (the father, or, failing Mm, 
the paternal grandfather) is qualified to give his 
children (or grandchildren) in marriage before their 
majority* According to the other ^^sohools, 
more distant relations have the same nght if the 
ancestors of the children under age are deceased. 
Children under age, therefore, cannot marry, 
according to the Shaffites, if they have no father 
or granoiather. See, however, § 2 (at the end) as 
to the taqlld which is applied in such a case. 

{d) Mutual rights and duties of married people 
during marriage; %W andzihdr, — ^No community 
of goods between the married couple is brought 
into existence by marriage. Each keeps the owner- 
ship of that which was possessed at marriage, and 
of that obtained durinjg marriage by labour, endow- 
ment, inheritance, or in any \other way. The wife 
keeps the right, during her married life, of disposing 
of her possessions and of making contracts. She 
does nob in that respect come under the gupdian- 
ship of her husband. The husband is obliged to 
support his wife according to iier portion, and to 
give her food as well as clothing, residence, and 
service consistently witli the appropriate customs. 
This legal and obligatory support is called nafaqah. 
If the husband is not able to give the l^al support 
to his wife, she is entitled to demand divorce 
(/flwfM), but in that case she ha^ bo prove that her 
husband is really not able to give her nafagah. If 
the husband is able to support her, but refuses to 
do so, the judge must to induce the husband to 
fulfil his duty, if the wim requires him to do so. 

A husbandf who is married to more than one wife 
must not spend more time in the rooms of one wife 
than in those of another. The husband is also 
particularly forbidden in the law-books to swear an 
oath to abstain from sexual intercourse. The 
taking of such a vow of abstinence was called %ld^ 
(‘ to swear’). In the pre-Isl&mio period the Arabs* 

1 Cff. J, WeUhansert, ' Die Bbe bel dm Aral>ertt/ In 1888, 
pp. 464-456. 


regarded this as a kind of divorce, by which, 
however, the marriage was not fully dissolved. 
Although the woman was thus neglected, she could 
not contract a new marriage before her husband 
had definitely repudiated her, and this he generally 
refused to do before he had been paid a certain sum 
as ransom* 

This UtV WM forbidden in Qur’an, ii, 226 f. Any one who had 
taken such a vow of aijstinence was for the future oldiKcd to 
repudiate his wife after Urn expiration of four inontlis, if iit 
was then still unreconciled to her. Accordiiij? to the IJanIfites, 
after the expiration of four months the mardage is ip$o facto 
legally dissolved if no reconciliation has taken place; hut, 
according to the HhatVites and Aiaiikites, it must in this case 
be dissolved by the fy&kijth if the man refuses to repudiate his 
wife of his own accord. If the Imsbanrl <lesir(>s to be reconciled 
again with hia wife, he is, according to the nnaiutnona opinion 
of Muslim scholars, oljliged to make a ’guilt*offeritig’ {kamrah, 
lit, ‘that which covers the sin *) because he has broken his vow. 
The legal regulations concerning the ifa’’ are applicable only it 
the husband has vowed to abstain from conjugal relations with 
his wife for longer than four months. 

Another vow of abstinence was the 0tdr (from 
zahVi ‘back’). In this case the husband declared 
that ‘ his wife should be to him even (untouched) 
as the hack of his mother.’ This was apparently 
a ciistomaiy vow of abstinence by the heathen 
Arabs, which, according to tradition, wfis also 
taken by some Muslims in the month of fasting, 
when they proposed to abstain from conjugal rela- 
tions with their wives. This vow was expressly 
condemned in Qur’an, Iviii. 1-5. 

Apparently the original meaning of this revelation was that 
every Muslim who ‘turned again* to this heathen custom 
should have to pay a heavy penalty (fca/dm/i), consisting of 
the emancipation of a Muslim slave, fasting for two successive 
months, or the feeding of sixty poor persons, before h® was 
again permitted to have Intercourse with his wife. The Muslim 
faqthii however, have explatned these verses of the Qur’ijn In an- 
other sense, i Aooordlng to the Shaft'ites, the husband is l^aJIly 
bound to tills kaffdrah unles® he repudiates his wife immedi- 
ately after pronouncing teiO 0idr. *If be dOM not do this at 
once,’ they say, ‘then he turns ba4sk/** i. 0 * breaks his vow of 
abstinence, and must thus give the kafdrdh Aoeordlng to the 
other jflg^‘Schools, he bre^ his promise only If he actually 
behaves contrary to his vow, and is only then obliged to give 
the kctfdrcth^ Ihus these also explain * tnm hmk * in the sense 
of (hanging <mlaion and breaking fche vow of abstinenoa. 

Both the IW and the phdr soon became obsolete in 
Islam. 

If the husband fulfils his duties, he has the right 
to demand obedience from his wife, and is even 
entitled to chastise her if she is unwiUing {ndshu) ; 
in this case she loses her right to nafaqah. 

Husband and wife, according to the ShSffxtefs, 
can make no change in their mutual rights and 
duties as established in oanon law. Any agreement 
of that nature which thej may make in the mar- 
riage contract has no binding power. Heverthdless, 
it is usual, in some Muslim lands, even among the 
Shaffites, for the husband to undertake certain 
exceptional obligations with regard to his wife, to 
which be is not bound by the law. He promises, 
e,g,i not to take a secona wife, though he has fche 
right to do so. In order to give a binding force to 
such promises tlie brid^oom, immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage oontract, pronounces 
a repudiation of his wife conditional on the non- 
Mfilment of his vows. He declare, after making 
the marriage contract ; * If I take a second wift 
[or * if I neglect my wife and give her no nafagah^^ 
etc.], then k she repudiated by me.* This custom 
is called tdUq (lib. *to hang up* fhe divorce to a 
condition). 

By this taHlg various rights may be guaranteed 
to the wife which the law do^ not give her, and 
she may ^in in this way a mudi better position. 
If she is xil-treated or neglects by her husband, 
or if he ac<B in ofchw respects contrsygr to his pro- 
mise, the marriage k ipm facto dissolved, and 
the wife may, if she wish^, marry another hus- 
band. This idUg is customary especialiy in the 
Buh^ Indies* Only when the tedwoom is, of 
distinerion or a pious man, so that it Is im- 
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possible to imagine that he will treat his wife 
otherwise than well, is the tcCllq not applied.^ 
d. Divorce.~‘(a) Mepudiation {talaq), — ^According 
to Muslim canon law, marriage may be dissolved 
by divorce in four ways, besides by the death of 
one of the parties or their apostasy from Islam. 
The common form of divorce is the repudiation 
{taldq) pronounced by the husband. Among the 
old Arabians the husband thus renounced his rights 
over his wife, who could return to her relatives and 
contract a new marriage with another husband. 
Her marriage was immediately dissolved by the 
^aldq, the efieet of which was the same as that of 
the ^atdq^ or emancipation of slaves. But, accord- 
ing to the new law of Islam, the wife might not 
marry again during a certain period (Hddah; cf. 
§ 5 {^) (5)) after the repudiation. During the Hddah 
it had to be seen whether she was pregnant, in 
which case her former husband would have the 
right of claiming the child. Further, the husband 
gained the right of reconciling himself with his 
wife during the \ddah^ and of revoking the taldq. 
The revocation of the repudiation is called rujiC 
{also rifah or raf ah). 

According to Muslim tradition, this new right of 
the revocation of the taldq was at first abused. It 
was endently given to the husband in order to put 
him in a position to retrieve his fault if he had 
repudiated his wife in a fit of passion ; but a wife 
complained to the Prophet of her husband, who 
repeatedly repudiated her and as often revoked his 
repudiation before the expiration of the 'iddah. 
By this means the woman was practically repudi- 
ated, but could not contract a new marriage with 
another husband. Obviously her husband was 
trying in this way to compel her to ransom herself 
by paying back the dowry that she had formerly 
received from him. The Prophet forbade this 
practice in Qur’an, ii. 231 : 

* When you have repudiated your wife and she has waited her 
time, keep her with you and treat her well, otherwise let her 
0 free, but do not take her hack with evil intent. He who 
oes that sins. Yet do not mock the words of Allah.* 
Moreover, the right of revoking the tcddq was now 
limited in Qur’an, ii, 229 f. : 

‘If the ^aXd,q has twice (taken place, then it may only) be 
revoked with, good intentions, or you must let go (your wife) 
with kindneBs, (for) it is not permissible to take back from her 
that which you have (formerly) given her . . . hut if the hus- 
band repudiates his wife (once more), then she is no longer 
lawful for him.* 

On the ground of these verses of the Qur’an, a 
husband may repudiate his wife only three times. 
After each taldq an ‘w?i^aA-period begins, during 
which the wife may not marry again. During the 
Hddah after the first and second repudiations the 
marriage is not yet dissolved. If, e.g„ the hus- 
band is married to four wives and repudiates one 
of them, he may not during the period of 'id^h 
marry another woman ; but, if either the husband 
or wife dies during this period, the survivor shores 
in the inheritance, Moreover, the husband is 
entitled to revoke his repudiation during this 
period, If he allows the term to expire, ^e 
marriage is then dissolved. The divorced parties 
may contract a new marriage with each other if 
they both wish it ; but in this case a new marriage 
contract must be made and a dowry again paid by 
the husband. 

After the third taldq, however, the marriage is 
immediatel^j^ dissolved. An hWc^A-period also fol- 
lows the third repudiation, during which the wife 
may not marry again ; but the man has no further 
ri^nt to revoke his repudiation, and the divorced 
pair cannot ever contract a new marriage with 
each other. 

ii??, there b one exception based on the Qar^Hn 

A woman lat Me<ffna who was three times repudiated by 
her noshand and afterwards married to another man wished 

1 Of. 0. Snonck Horgronie, The Aehehnege^ L 84$ S. 


afterwards to marry her first husband again. When she ex- 
plained her wish to the Prophet, he declared that this was 
impossible, even if she were repudiated by her second husband ; 
later on, however, he took pity on her, and altered the regula- 
tion quoted above from Qur’an, ii. 229 f. After the words ‘ after 
the third talaq the woman is no longer permitted to him,’ the 
following regulation was added ; ‘ Unless the woman afterwards 
married another husband and was also repudiated by him ; in 
such, a case it is no sin for them both («c. the wife and her first 
husband) to return to each other, if they think that they will in 
future be able to observe the commandment® of Allah.* 

On the ground of this regulation, the law allows 
married people to contract a new marriage with 
each other even after the third taldq, if the wife 
has in the meantime married another husband and 
been repudiated by him. In Muslim countries 
repudiation is very often pronounced three times 
for insignificant reasons, and the divorced persons 
often desire to be joined together again. In order 
to make this possible, the wife contrives to contract 
a mock-marriage with another husband, who is 
ready to repudiate her immediately after the 
marriage. He who declares himself willing to do 
this is called maJuxllil (because he makes the wife 
by this mock-marriage once more l}.aldl, i.e. per- 
missible for her first husband). Such a mock- 
marriage may be employed only twice, for, if the 
husband has three times pronounced the thrice- 
repeated taldq, he cannot again contract a new 
marriage with his repudiated wife. 

(6) Other forms of diwrce, — Besides taldq there 
are three other ways in which marriage may be 
dissolved : khul\ fashh, and li'dn. After each of 
these, a period of Hddah begins for the woman in 
which she may not marry again. During this 
time she is entitled to nafaqah, if she has not 
neglected her duties towards her husband, 

(1) KhuV was customary in ancient times among 
the Arabs. Generally speaking, it consisted in 
the ransom of the wire by her relatives, usually 
for a sum of money proportionate to that which 
they had received from the bridegroom as mahr at 
the time of the marriage. In consideration of this 
sum, the husband was induced to renounce his 
wife and leave her free to marry another husband. 
KhuV means literally ‘to put off.’ The use of 
JehuV in this context is derived from the symbolic 
act (the throwing away of a cloak, a shoe, or a 
similar piece of clothing) by which the husband 
shows that he renounced his claim on his wife.^ 

As has already been mentioned, the Prophet 
originally forbade the husband to receive back his 
wife’s dowry at the dissolution of marriage, as this 
custom often gave rise to the deliberate neglect 
and otherwise vexatious treatment of the wife 
(see the words of Qur’fin, ii. 229, quoted above ; cf. 
also iv. 24-26). But later on the ancient custom 
of JehuV was again permitted. 

The reason of this was the request of & woman at Medina, who 
declared that she had such an aversion to her husband that she 
no longer wished to stay with him. She asked permission to 
buy her freedom in order to be released from her husband, and 
the following addition was then made to the words of Qur'an, 
ii. 229 ; *It w not lawful for you to take back anything which 
you have given to your wives, except if you are afraid that you 
will transgress the laws of Allah ; when you are afraid of this, 
then is (the ransom) with which the wife redeems herself 
no sin for either (of the married couple), that is the law of 
Allah,’ etc. 

On the authority of these words the khuV re- 
mained even in Islam a legal method of divorce. 
The wife by this means buys her repudiation ; her 
husband can never revoke it. If the husband and 
wife both wish it, they may again join in mar- 
riage. 

(2) Fashh is the annulment of marriage with the 
co-operation of the magistrates. According to the 
l^anifites, a minor who has been given in marriage, 
not by her father or grandfather, but by a more 
distant relative^ may demand dissolution of this 

1 Ot Ru 4W-, and jr, L. Bttrckhardt, Foies m the Bedouins 
and Wahcfhys, 1 118; 
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marriage on the attainment of her majority (see 
§ 5 (a)). Other reasons for the fashh may he found 
in certain diseases or bodily infirmities mentioned 
in the.;?( 2 'A*books. This method of divorce is pos- 
sible also when, after the completion of the mar- 
riage, it appears that the bride or bridegroom does 
not fulfil certain qualifications {e,g*y witTx regard to 
birth, position, virginity, etc.) which had been 
expressly insisted on as conditions at the making 
of the marriage contract. According to the 
Shafi’ites, a wife may also demand faskh if she 
proves that her husband is not able to give her 
lawful maintenance {nafaqah). In these cases the 
sentence of^ dissolution of marriage is pronounced 
by the magistrate at the request of the parties. 

(3) The dissolution of marriage by means of 
Wan (‘imprecation^) is based on Qur^Su, xxiv. 6-9. 
As a rule, any one who accuses a free Muslim 
woman of fornication, without being able to prove 
his accusation, is punished by scourging. If, how- 
ever, a husband suspects his own wife of infidelity, 
the law allows him to accuse her of adultery without 
any further proof, and to contest the legitimacy of 
her child, but he must do so by means of the l%dn, 
invoking Allah in the manner prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 6-9 : 

‘Those who accuse their wives of infidelity and have no other 
witnesses than themselves must invoke Allllh four times as a 
witness that they have spoken the truth, and a fifth time, calling 
down Hla curse on themselves if they have lied. The wife may 
avert the punishment (for adultery) if she swears by All&h four 
times that her husband has lied, and a fifth time, declaring that 
God's wrath may fall upon her if her husband has spoken the 
truth.’ 

If a husband, after accusing his wife of adultery, 
refuses to pronounce the be must be scourged 
for slander if be cannot produce witnesses j but the 
panifites consider that the husband ought to he 
imprisoned until he pronounces the Udn or admits 
that he has lied. According to the ShafiTtes and 
the MElikites, not only is the marriage legally 
dissolved hy the hut the married couple may 
never marry each other again. According to the 
ganifites, even after the tfdn the marriage must 
still be dissolved hy a decision of the magistrate, 
and the reunion of the parties is permitted if the 
husband has afterwards revoked his accusation and 
been scourged for his slanderous imputation, 

7. Relauonship, and the rights and duties 
based on it, — (a) TAe relation between a child and 
his parents , — In ancient Arabia, on account of the 
nature of the marriage by sale, the husband {ba'al, 
lit, ‘ imtster,* of the woman) w*^ redded as the 
father of all children home by his wife during the 
marriage, even if he did not beget them. Thus he 
was also regards! as the father of the children 
home by his wife if he had married a pregnant 
woman, or if he had given up his wife for a certain 
time to another man in order to raise up noble 
dtildren from her,^ 

In Isl&m this rule was altered. According to 
Muslim canon law, only the man who has begotten 
the children in a legal marr^e is regarded as 
their father *, a woman must wait for the expiration 
of the *ttf<faA-perlod, if she wishes to marry another 
husband after the dissolution of her marriage, in 
order that it may be seen whether she is pregnjmt. 
If she is, she may marry again only after her 
confinement, and the first husband is redded as 
the father of the children bom during the 'iddak. 
Thus in Islam the first and second husbands cannot 
quarrel about the children bom after the dissolution 
of the marriage; such quarrels were very common 
in the pre*MftmiO period,* 

Muslim oanon law generally recognize a child 
born in wedlock as b^ottm by the husband and 

l Tor furt^fir raurfimiknt about tills so-called aildlt at-istQ4d* 
ef. W. B. Smith, Kimfdp and Marriaga Mmr^f Arabia^ 
London, 1886, p. 110 [3 do. 180^ p. 132]. 
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thus as legitimate when the birth takes place not 
earlier than six months after the consummation of 
marriage. ^ A child horn within a certain period 
after the dissolution of marriage (whether by divorce 
or through the death of the husband) is also regarded 
as legitimate. According to the yanifites, it must 
he assumed that pregnancy may last two years if 
it appears that the mother had no mermtniatfon 
during that time. Accox'ding to the HhafiHtes and 
the MSUkites, pregnancy may even last much 
longer (four or seven years), and thus a child born 
80 long after the^ dissolution of the marriage may 
still pass as legitimate. Further, the children 
which the master begets from his slaves are re- 
garded as logitiinate ollspring, and are placed on 
a complete equality with those begotten in lawful 
marriage (see §9 (a)). When it appears that a 
marriage is invalid, or that any one has been 
wrong in thinking that he Was the owner of a 
slave, the children are, nevertheless, regarded a» 
legitimate, provided the parents acted mistakenly 
in good faith, so that there can be no question of 
zind^ {‘fornication’). 

All other children are illegitimate {walad zind\ 
begotten in fornication’). There is no relation- 
ship between such illegitimate children and their 
father, even though the father expressly recognizes 
that they were begotten by him. From such an 
acknowledgment no claim to relationship can follow 
either for the child or for the father (neither right 
of inheritance, nor guardianship, nor duty of main- 
tenance). The Shafi’ites even allow a father to 
marry the daughter whom he begets in fornication, 
though they regau-d it as blameworthy {makrUh), 
The Hanifites forbid this. On the other hand, 
the reiationsbip between the mother and her illegi- 
timate children is legally precisely the same as 
that between her and her legitimate children. 
She is not allowed to marry her illegitimate son, 
and she inherits from him, etc. A child is also 
illegitimate if the husband by means of Wdn 
accuses his wife of adultery (see § 6 (&) (3)), and 
declare that the child borne by her is not his. If, 
on the other hand, it is imcertaAn whether a child 
was really begotten by the husband during wedlock 
(or by the master, during the time that he was the 
owner of the slave), it is then regarded as iegitixnate 
without further proof, if the father recognizes it as 
his. Such an acknowledgment is called iqrdn 

Adoption is forbidden, and has no legal force 
(see Adoption tMuhammadan]). 

Blood-relations in the direct line are ohli|’ed to 
support each other (by means of mfaqah) m case 
of necessity j according to the ^onintes, this duty 
rests on all hlood-relarions that are not allowed 
to marry each other (thus on all see 

(b) Otfm hmd$ result 

of marriage by sale among the ancient Arabians 
was that filter marriage the wife closed to bdong 
to her family, so that there was family-riilationship 
only between the dxBd and the family of its father, 
ana not between it and the family of the moriier. 
It is true that for philological reasons it may be 
assumed that even in Arahm the patriarchal family- 
ftystem was preceded hy the matriarchal, hut m 
Mstoricfd times no clear traces of the latter system 
can he found* ^ 

i On this me fiJte works ot tbs lollowliw 

whose visws d!ir«r as W msoy d#taHs ; I. GtWadlhSJr, * 
saC Polyrstuy amoiuf the Ambs,’ 1« The acvlll flSSO] 
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B, B, Tylort Arabian Maferittrehste,* In dUAS xvil 11886] 
27&-a&e ; W. E. Smith, Kimhip and btarriaffe in £arly AnHAa 
(new ed, with additional notes by tii® author and hy I. Goldaiher, 
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As already pointed out, even before Muhammad 
marriage ceased to be generally regarded as a 
urchase. So also it was customary in Arabia 
efore Islam not to limit relationship entirely to 
the family or tribe of the father, but in many 
cases to take into consideration the relatives on the 
mother’s side, although the maternal relatives are 
never placed on an equality with the paternal 
by the Muslim scholars. It is also true that 
maternal relationship is an obstacle to marriage 
according to Qur’an, iv. 26 f. (the maternal aunt is 
a inaJirarrii just as is the paternal aunt, and the 
Jiacldiah {i.e. the care of children] is in certain 
cases equally a right of maternal relatives), but, in 
general, attention is paid only to the rights and 
duties of the 'a^abdt, t,e, the male relatives on the 
paternal side. 

Eights which are based on relationship {nasab) 
and which are usually conceded to the 'asabdt are : 
(1) the right of giving female relatives in marriage 
or of opposing the marriage of female relatives who 
wish to marry below their rank ] (2) the right of 
inheritance ; (3) the right of managing the property 
of hlood-relations who are under age or insane ; (4) 
the right. of retaliation or of demanding the price 
of blood if a blood-relation has been killed ; and 
(6) the right to succeed a blood-relation who has 
set free a slave in his rights and duties with regard 
to the freedraan. According to the majority of 
Muslim if a blood-relation has unintention- 
ally killed any one, the duty of paying the satis- 
faction money also falls entirely on the* a^abdt. 

In order to indicate the nearest relative among 
any one’s *a^ahdt, Muslim scholars divide the male 
relatives on the paternal side into classes. The 
first class consists of the descendants, the second 
of the ancestors ; the third class is formed by the 
descendants of the father, and the fourth class 
by the descendants of the paternal grandfather. 
Among the descendants the son is the next of kin, 
then the son’s son, etc. ; among the ancestors the 
father is the next of kin, next to Mm his father, 
etc. ; the next of kin in the third class is the 
brother, then follows his son, etc. ,• the next of kin 
in the fourth class is the paternal uncle, then 
follows his son, afterwards his son’s son, etc. He 
who is related to any one both on the paternal and 
on the maternal side precedes a blood-relation of 
the same rank who is related to him only on the 

E atemal side ; so, in the third class the full 
rother takes precedence of the half-brother on the 
paternal side, the son of the full brother precedes 
the son of the paternal half-brother, etc. 

Thus, as a rule, not only the son hut also the 
grandson, etc., has precedence over the father, and 
the grandfather on the paternal side ranks above 
the brother. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. (1) The nearest *a^abdt of a woman who 
have tne ri^t to give her in marriage are, accord- 
ing to the Bhafiites, not her descendants hut her 
ancestors, and after them her relatives in the 
lateral line ; hut, according to the ^^anifites and 
Malikites, the ordinary rules obtain in this case 
also, and the descendants have the right in the 
first place to be wall al-fdMh, (2) The brothers 
of a deceased man inherit equally with his paternal 

f randf ather, and are thus not excluded by him ; 

at the grandfather has always the right to at least 
a third of their common share, so that, if he in- 
herit together with one or tw'o brothers, each 
obtains an equal part; but, if he inherits with 
three or moreorothers, the latter divide two-thirds 
of the whole among themselves in equal parts, 
WhHe the , ^andfather has one-third. (3) The 
rights which can he exercised over a freed slave 
pass b^ the death of his emancipator to the nearest 
of the *a§abdt of the emancipator, but in this case 
the brothers take precedence of the grandfather. 


(4) According to the Shafi’ites, the obligation of 
the nearest *asahdt to pay the *aql (the atonement 
money), when one of their blood-relations has 
committed unintentional manslaughter, falls only 
on the lateral relations and not on the *ambdt in 
the direct (ascending and descending) line*(cf. art. 
Ceimes akd Punishments [Muhammadan], vol. 
iv. p. 292). 

The blood-relations on the maternal side and 
those on the father’s side, so far as they do not 
belong to the 'aqabdtj are called dhawuH^arJmm, 
They have in general no rights and duties based 
on relationship. According to the Hanifites, how- 
ever, they take the place of the *aqabdt, if these do 
not exist. In such a case the right to he wall and 
to give the bride in marriage passes to the mother 
and to her next of kin j and the inheritance also 
passes to the next relatives among the dhawiCU 
arham* According to the ShafiTtes and Malikites, 
on’ the other hand, the* asahdt in such a case are 
not succeeded by the dhawu^l-arlidm but by the 
Muslim community ; thus, if there are no 'asabdt, 
the treasury [bait al-mdl) inherits ; and the Tidhim^ 
i.e* the magistrate, must take the place of the wall 
of the bride. 

(c) Guardianship. — Minors are legally under the 
guardianship of their parents or nearest blood- 
relations. They are not qualified to make indepen- 
dent contracts, or to undertake other legal trans- 
actions. Minority ceases generally, according to 
Muslim law, when the children are really adult 
and the signs of puberty can he observed. Accord- 
ing to the Shaifites, minority ends in any case 
after the completion of the fifteenth year ; accord- 
ing to the Hanifites, only after the eighteenth 
year. Besides the so-called wildyat ahmkdJi [i.e. 
the guardianship which gives the guardian the 
right to give a female relative in marriage, or to 
prevent her marrying below her rank), which has 
already been discussed in § 5 (a), Muslim lawyers 
distinguish two other kinds of guardianship, 
namely, the haddnah and the wildyat al-mdl. 

(1) The purpose of the haddnari is to care for 
the physical well-being of the minors and also for 
their education and training for a profession. 
During the married life of the parents the children 
are subjected to the parental authority; in case 
of separation of the parents, the mother has the 
right to retain the children so long as they have 
need of her help, ie., according to the Shafi'ites, 
until they axe about seven years old ; after this, 
the child may entrust itself to the care of the 
father, if it prefers to do so ; according to the 
Hanifites, a boy always comes at that age under 
the guardianship of the father, hut a girl remains 
under the guardianship of her motner, while, 
according to the Malikites, both boys and girls 
remain under the guardianshm of the mother 
until they are of full age (girls even until they 
marry). 

If the mother contracts a fresh marriage, she 
loses the Irnddnah^ unless her new husband is at 
the same time one of the blood-relations of the 
children. In this case she keeps the guardianship, 
according to the Shafi'ites, if the husband belongs 
to the *asahdt of the chudren; according to the 
pianifites,* if he is a malyram of them ; and, accord- 
ing to the Malikites, if he is either a rmKram of 
them or a relative who would himself have the 
right to he ^ardian over the children if he were 
not excluded hy neardr relatives. 

If, after the divorce, one of the parents removes 
to another place, the child remains as a rule with 
the parent who does not leave the former dweHxim- 
plaoe, in order to avoid the dangers of travel. Ir, 
however, the father establishes himself permanently 
in another place, he has the right to take hxs 
children there with him; but the rules of the 
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different /^'^-schoola with regard to this subject 
vary in details. 

If the mother is dead, Muslim lawyers generally 
consider the female relatives the most suitable for 
the Imddnah, According to the Janitites, the 
father and the other a^ahat of minors have a right 
to the Im^dnah only when there are no female 
relatives. 

The rules which the ;?^^*Bchool8 follow with regard to the 
order in which the male and female relatives enjoy a right to the 
Tia^-Cinali differ from eadi other in many details ; according' 

to the Maiikltes, the maternal aunt has a preference above all 
other female relations. They base this opinion on the tradition 
that, when Hainzah and his wife were dead, three of his 'a^ahat 
quarrelled over the question which of them had the best right to 
look after I^amzah’s young daughter. One of them said to the 
Prophet : * She is not only the daughter of my uncle, but my 
wife is, moreover, her maternal aunt.' On this Muhammad 
decided that the child must be entrusted to this man and his 
wife, saying, ‘The maternal aunt is as good as the mother.' 

According to the ShS-ftltes, if the mother dies or is not 
qualified for the she is succeeded by her mother, or, 

if necessary, by the mother of her mother. Only aft(!r them the 
father, and, after him, his mother, or, if necessary, his maternal 
grandmother, has a claim to the ?ta$dna7i. If the father and 
his female ancestors (and, after them, the grandfather and his 
female ancestors) are dead or disqualified, the nearest of the 
male or female relatives in the collateral line has the right to 
the In this case by the female relatives are meant 

all, both on the maternal and on the paternal side, but by 
the male relatives only the 'a^aJb&t, If several male and female 
relatives are equally related to the child, the female ones have 
the preference. If the child has reached the age of about seven 
years, it may choose for itself whether it will be entrusted to 
the next of kin of its male or of its female relatives. 

(2) The wildyat al-mdl is the guardianship which 
has for its purpose the management of the property 
of minors. According to the Shafi'ites, only the 
father (and, failing him, the paternal grandfather) 
can be legally wall al-mdl, Irie father {or, if neces- 
sary, the grandfather) has, however, the right to 
appoint by testamentary disposition a guardian over 
his children (or grandchildren) who are tinder age. 
A guardian thus apppointed is called wa^. Even 
women can in this way be entrusted with the care 
of the property of a child under age, and the mother 
is in the first place taken into consideration for this 
purpose, although she h«^ no legal claim to the 
position. Failing both the father and grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed hy them, the magistrate 
{hahim), or a person appointed by the magistrate, 
must take the place of guardian. The MSlikites 
recognize the qualification of the father only (not 
that of the paternal grandfather) to set up a legal 
claim to be guardian and to appoint a 
The guardian manages the property of the minor, 
and makes any necessary a^eements for him, etc. 
When it is near the cnild’s coming of age, the 
guardian has to inquire whether his ward is tmhldy 
able to manage his property for himself. This 
regulation is based on Qiir%n, iv. fi : 

‘ Examine tlie minors, and put them In p(m«iion of thek 
property, when you find feat they are raghM/ 

It it appears that the ward, though of age, is 
not yet capable of mana^ng Ms own property, 
the guardianship contlnuea. The opinion of AM 
JJanIfah, that the guardianship in any ease ceased 
as soon as the ward was twenty-five years old,^ 
has found no favour with other Muslim scholars. 

The ha4^mih of the insane, and the care of 
their property, must be entrusted as a rule to 
the same blood-relations as guardianship over 
minors. The wife of an insane person has, how- 
ever, the first claim to the and his 

daughter has in this respect the preference above 
all other female relatives with the earception of the 
mother. 

8 * Law of inheritance.— (a) — 

Muslim canon law distingniMOs vaiious groups 
of hedm. first group consists of pemom to 
whom the Qur'Iin allots a definite share J, i, I, 
J, or f ) in the estate. Such a share m eaU^ 

1 See, among ofeen*, A. von Kremer, 

Oritint 0 ^ Ghal^f^ Vienna, 1875-76 , 1 517, mt. 


fandahy and the heirs belonging to this group 
are therefore called the dhawu^fard* idy e.c. those 
wiio have a right to hucIi definite shares. 

When the heirs of this Jirat group have received 
their share, the residue of the estate falls to the 
share of tiie male relatives of the deceased in the 
male line (the so-called 

who in Islam thus form a second group of ludrs, 
were in Arabia in prc-T^d^lmic times the only 
relatives who had a right to the estaie. When, 
however, in the battles at Badr and Ufiud ami on 
other oc(msionH, many Mnslims hml perished, 
quarrels arose among the members of their 
families as to the <liviHlc)n of the estates which 
they left. Some examples of this are rcimrted 
in Muslim tradition. The widow of ‘Au\s ibn 
Thfibit seems to have complained to the Prophet 
that the male relatives of her dead husbaml had 
taken possession of his estate, while she and her 
children liad obtained nothing of it. Other 
women came with similar complaints to Muham- 
mad. This gave him occasion to decide that for 
the future the widow and some of the nearest 
female relatives of the deceased should have a 
right to a certain share in Ids estate. These 
regulations are to be found in QuPUn, iv. 8, 12-15, 
and 175. It is not quite clear on what principles 
Muhammad based his regulations. It is, however, 
certain that he did not mean to abolish the right 
of inheritance of the 'a^abCtt, This continued to 
; form the foundation also of the Muslim law of 
i inheritance j and the new regulations, according 
I to which some of the nearest relatives of tlie 
deceased obtained a right to a fixed share {farulak) 
of his estate, were, therefore, only supplementary 
to the old Arabian law of inheritance. 

If there are no and there still remains 

something over from the «tate after the dhawu% 
fard*i4 received their shares, then, according 
to the ^anifites, the residue must also be shared 
among the dfmwu^l-fardHd proportionately to 
their shares. According to the Shairibos and 
Malikites, this residue falls to the lot of the 
treasury {bait aUinM)y and it is handed over to 
the dmwu'l farWid only if the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. 

The blood-relations of the deceased who do not 
belong to the ^a^abdt and to whom no faridah is 
assigned in the Quriftn — the so-called dluiwu% 
form, as has already been noted in § y {h)y 
according to the Bianifites, a third ^oup of iieirs 
who have a claim to the estate in the ease of the 
failure of the 'amhdt and the dhmm%far(iH4* 
According to the Bh 2 ifi*ltes and the Malikites, the 
dhawu^arMm are not heirs unless the *a^ahdt 
and dhawu%fard'i4 hhe treasury is not 

managed aeoording to the rulc^ of the law. In 
the opposite case the whole estate falls, aceordine 
to them, on the failure of heirs of the first and 
second group, to the share of the treasury.^ 

{h) Tm Um of hihmitanm of the 
has been stated above (in 1 7 ( 0 )), the *afaMi are 
divided into clams, and the d^endanta of the 
deceased take precedence over his ancestors* the 
latter over the desoendant® of his father, these 
again over the dwendants of hk grandfather, and 
in each class only the next of Mn inherits. But, 
as has already been noted, the grandfather does 
not exclude we broihara of the deceased i he in- 
herits together with tliem, and has a right to at 
least 4 of thdr common share. If there are at the 
same rime dhmm*lfarWi4 among the heirs, the 
grandfather has, moreover, a claim tO' at Iwt J 
of the estate. He may then choose which is 
most advautageoui fen him ; | of the estate, 4 of 
the r€^na of the after the dAamu%fmfdW 

B. JEtimim im $^tm$ 

Pavk, lS^-41. n. i. 132. 
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have received their share, or a share equal to that 
inherited by a brother of the deceased. 

If the deceased is a freed slave and dies without 
leaving 'asahatf the person (man or woman) who 
has given him his freedom ^he so -called matolct) 
takes the place of %)i&^asabati and this person is 
succeeded by the nearest of his 'dqahat if he has 
predeceased the freed man. 

In consequence of the regulation in Qur’an, iv. 
12-15 and 175, that women have a right to the 
half of what men in the same grade of blood- 
relationship inherit, some female blood-relations 
on the fatner’s side are regarded in the Muslim 
law of inheritance as *as^ahat in addition to the 
male relations. If, e.g.y the deceased has left both 
sons and daughters, they inherit together, and 
the daughters also count as 'asahat; but a 
daughter receives only half the share of a son. 
In such a case the daughter is called 'asahcit 
hi%g7imrit i.e. 'asahdt through another — she is 
*ascwdt because the son (her brother) inherits. In 
this case the son himself is described as "a§abdt 
hi-nafsihi (i.e. *asabdt by himself). The same 
rule and nomenclature also obtain for the daughter 
of a son of the deceased who inherits together 
with the son of a son of the deceased ; also for the 
full sister of the deceased who inherits together 
with his full brother; and for the half-sister on 
the paternal side who inherits together with a 
half-brother on the paternal side. The grand- 
father on the paternal side also makes 'a§ahdt 
hi^l-ghairi of both the full sister and the half- 
sister on the paternal side. 

The full sister and the half-sister on the paternal 
side are called 'a^ahcLt when they inherit together 
with a daughter of the deceased or of his son ; i.e., 
they have in that case, like the male *asah&t, a 
claim to the residue of the inheritance after the 
dhaim'l-faraHd have received their share. In 
such a case, therefore, they are called ^a^ahdt 
maWl-g/iaiHf i.e. 'asabdt because they inherited 
‘ together with ’ another. 

(c) The law of inhtritance of tho dhawu^U 
fardHd . — ^The regulations concerning the shares 
to which the heirs belonging to this group have 
a claim are based upon a literal explanation of the 
so-called * inheritance verses ' in Qur’iln, iv. 12-15 : 

* AU&h commands you to give to your children : to a male 
child as much as to two female ; if there are only female 
children (two or) more than two, then these receive two-thirds 
of the e^te, and, if there is only one female child, then she 
receives the half. The parents (of the deceased) each receive 
one-sixth, if he leaves a child ; if, however, there are no children 
and the parents inherit, the mother receives a third, except 
when there are surviving brothers of the deceased, for then the 
mother receives only a sixth. You (men) receive the half of 
the estate of your wives if they leave no children, otherwise 
you receive only a fourth. They (the widows) receive a fourth 
of your estate if you leave no children, otherwise (they receive 
or|]y;> an eighth. If a person dies without leaving Wood- 
relations in the direct lino, and there is a brother or sister of 
him, then these each receive a sixth ; it there are more, then 
they receive together one-third.* 

A supplement to these ‘inheritance verses* is 
given in Qur*ftn, iv. 175 s 

‘They ask you for a decision,— say : “ All&h decides for you 
conoeming the case in which a man dies without leaving Wood- 
relations m the direct lino as follovw : If a man die without 
leaving children and there is a sister of him, then she receives 
the half of his estate ... if there are two sisters, then they 
receive two-thirds between them ; if, however, they inherit 
together with their brothers, one brother recelvMt as much as 
two sisters.”* 

Thus in these verses fixed shares are assigned to 
the daughter, the two parents, the husband (and 
wife), and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
But, according to the Muslim lawyers, Qur’an, iv. 
16, refers only to half-brothers and half-sisters on 
the matemal side; iv, 175, on the other hand, to full 
sisters or half-sisters on the paternal side. More- 
over* according to their explanation of the text, 
the rules for the daughter m the deceased equally 
supply ^ daughter of hia son ; and the rules 


for his parents also apply to his grandparents. 
The heirs who have a claim to a fixed share of the 
inheritance can thus be reduced to the following 
twelve classes: (a) in the descending line: the 
daughter of the deceased, and the daughter of his 
son ; (jS) in the rising line : the father, the mother, 
the grandfather, and the grandmother ; ( 7 ) in the 
side Unei the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s aide, and the half-sister and half-brother 
on the mother’s side; (5) the widow and the 
widower. 

The shares to which these twelve classes of heirs 
have a claim are the following : 

(1) Th« daughter receives two or more daughters together 
I of the estate; if sons also inherit, the daughter does not 
receive a fixed share, but then becomes 'a^abat bi'l-ghairii and 
receives ^ of the share of a son. 

(2) The same rules obtain for the daughter of a son. She 
receives i-, two or more daughters of a son together § of the 
estate ; if the daughter of a son inherits together with the son 
of a son, she receives i of his share. She is excluded by the 
son of the deceased if he inherits, hut not by the daughter of 
the deceased. If, e.gr„ there is one daughter of the deceased, 
she receives and the 8on*8 daughters receive since § of the 
estate is allotted to the daughters and son’s daughters together. 
But, if there are two or more daughters, there then remains 
no further residue of thefaH<}ak for the son’s daughters ; they 
may, however, still inherit if there is a son’s son, for he makes 
them 'a^abat hiH-ghairii and in this case he is, therefore, 
called the ‘ blessed ’ son’s son. 

(5) The father has a claim to J of the estate ; besides this, he 
inherits as an 'a^ahdt if there are no offspring of the deceased. 

(4) The paternal grandfather has also a claim to ^ of the 
estate, if the father of the deceased is no longer alive ; besides 
this, he inherits as an 'a^abdt if the deceased has left neither 
father nor offspring. If there are surviving brothers of the 
deceased, the grandfather inherit* together with them (see 
S8(&)). 

(6) The mother inherits i of the estate ; if, however, there 
survive either, in the first place, children or son’s children or, 
in the second, two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, 
she inherits only 

(6) The grandmother inherits i of the estate. According to 
the Maiikites, the maternal grandmother has this tight as well 
as the paternal grandmother of the deceased, together with 
her female ancestors in the female line. According to the 
Shaii'ites and ^anifltes, the same applies also to the mother 
of the paternal grandfather of the deceased; by grand- 
mother they understand every female ancestor of the deceased 
with the exception of those who are related to him by means 
of a grandfather who does not belong to his 

(7) A full sister receives ^ ; two or more full sisters inherit 

I of the estate ; they have, however, this right only when the 
deceased has not survived descendants or ancestors. If, how- 
ever, a daughter of the deceased or of his son survives, the full 
sbter becomes *cusahdt ma'a*l-ghairi (see } 8 <&)) ; and, if the 
grandfather on the paternal side shares the inheritance, then 
she becomes bi'l-ghairi ; similarly, if a fuU brother of 

the deceased shares the inheritance. 

(8) Practically the same rules obtain for a half-sister on the 
facer's side, if there is one half-sister, she receives ^ ; if there 
are two or more, they receive | of tho estate ; if there is a 
balf-brotber on the father’s side, the half-sister on the father’s 
side becomes ’of o&oli b^l-ghairi and receives ^ of her brother’s 
share. Like the full sister, she loses her claim to a /aru^h if 
there are offspring or male ancestors of the deceased, or if his 
full brother survives. Inheriting together with the grandfather, 
she becomes 'cuaMt bi’l^ghain; if, on the other hand, she 
inherits with the daughter or son’s daughter, she becomes 
'dfobdt ma'a^lghuiri. If there are two or more full sisters of 
the deceased, they receive together } of the estate, and there 
remains no residue of the /ori^k for the half-sister on the 
father*8 side ; if, however, tne latter inhents together with one 
full sister of the deceased, the two have together a claim on § 
of the cetate ; the full sister then receives and the halt-sU(ter 
A. This is the same rule as in the case of the inheritancs of 
daughters together with son's daughters ; the | is in both oases 
called by Muslim lawyers takniUth^ I.e. the ‘filling up*{ie, of 
the ^ which the daughter or a full sister rsceivee). 

(9) The half-brother on the mother’s mde follows the rules of 
the next case. 

(10) ’ilie hall-edster on the mother’s side has a olmm to of 
the estate. Two or more half-brothers or half-sisters receive 
together They have, however, a claim to a fanr^^ah only 
if the deceased died without surviving offspring or male 
ancestors. 

(H) ’The widower receives the estate of his wife. If, 
however, she has left children or son’s children, he receives 
only whether the children are his own offspring or those of 
another husband. 

(12) The widow receives | ol the estate of her husband ; if, 
however, ho bM left children or son’s children, she receives 
only i, l>oth when they are her offspring and vphen they are 
those of another wife of the deceased, If there are several 
widows, they must divide their equally. 

It may happen that, ■when the varions dhawu% 
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faraH 4 inherit together, the sum of the fixed 
shares to which they have a claim ia more than 
the whole estate. In such a case tlie share of each 
must he proj>ortionately diminished. 

For example, if there are no sons, two daughters have a claim 
to f of the estate, the father and mother to | each. If the de- 
ceased has also left a widow, she has in this case a claim to i 
and the sum of the/ara’iol is 

In this case the estate must be divided into tw'en.ty*seveh equal 
shares instead of twenty-four; of these the daughters receive 
sixteen, the parents four each, and the widow three. This 
diminution of the amount of the shares of the inheritance is 
called 'awl. The case here indicated is known as tiie min6ar- 
lya/i, because this problem was proposed for decision to the 
Khalif *Ali while he stood in the pulpit (min6ar). 

{d) Special cases. — There are still some special 
cases — the so-called mas&Hl mulaqq^abah {i,e, cases 
which are known under special names)-— in which, 
owing to the simultaneous inheritance of various 
blood-relations, a departure from the general rules 
is regarded as necessarj in order to prevent rela- 
tives who usually receive more than others from 
receiving in a special instance less than them. It 
is impossible here to enumerate all these cases; 
the following are examples of them. 

If a woman is deceased and her estate has to be shared be- 
tween her two parents and her husband, the latter has a claim 
to ^ and the mother to ^ of the estate, so that there would 
remain over for the father only ii— exactly i of the mother's 
share. To prevent this, after the widower has received the half, 
the residue is so divided between the two parents that the father 
receives | of it and the mother J. The same rule obtains when 
a husband is deceased and his estate has to be divided between 
his two parents and his widow. The widow receives and of 
the remaining f the father receives i and the mother These 
two cases are called the two ‘brilliant,* or the ‘decided by 
Umar,’ cases. 

Another case is the akdatiyah. The origin of this name is 
not certain. According to some Muslim wrftem, Akdar was the 
name of a /a(fih whom Khalif ‘Abd-al-Malik consulted about 
the following problem. When a woman is deceased and her 
heirs consist of (1) her husband, (2) her mother, (3) her paternal 
grandfather, (4) her sister (whether her full sister or her paternal 
half-sister), then these have together a claim to | of the estate 
(the widower to the mother to |, the sister to and the 
grandfather to i). According to the rule mentioned above (the 
so-called ‘awi)t the estate must, therefore, be divided into nine 
shares, so that the widower would receive three shares, the 
mother two, the grandfather one, and the sister three. To 
prevent the sister from inheriting three times as much as the 
grandfather, the f share of the inheritance must in this case be 
so divided that the grandfather receives | of it and the sister 
Thus the grandfather inherits ^ and the slater According 
to the yanifltes, however, the widower inherit* the mother 
I, and the grandfather i, while the sister is excluded by the 
grandfather. 

As to the divifflon of the estate among the 
dAamt^ar/idm, if they inherit, there are two 
theories. 

According to some lawyers, the right of these persons to 
inherit depends on the principle that only he who is next of 
kin to the deceased inherits^ and that he excludes the more 
distant relatives. Others think that the (fAaiwt'f-arjMm take 
the place of those blood-relationg of the first end second group 
through whose Intermediacy they are related to the deceased. 
Thus, u the estate nxust be divided between two persons A and 
B, of whom A Is the daughter of the daughter of the deceased, 
and B the daughter of the daughter of his son, then, according 
to the flrat theory, B would be excluded by A, who is more 
closely related to the deceased ; but, according to the second 
theory, A would take the place of the daughter of the deceased 
and thus Inherit and B would take the place of the daughter 
of the son and thus inherit ^ (see § 8(0)). Moreover, according 
to the second theory, the residue of the estate also must be 
divided in the same proportion between the dhnwu'l>ar!^dm, so 
that in this case A Inherits and B only i. The latter theory 
is preferred by the Sh&fl'ites, tlie former by the Uanlfltes, 

He who deliberately and illegally has compassed 
the death of the deceased is unworthy to inherit, 
like the murtaM {i.c. he who is an apostate from 
lalto). The estate of the mwrtadd passes, ac- 
cording to the Sh&ffites and Mftlikites, to the 
treasury j according to the Hanifite scholars Aba 
Ytisuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan, on the other 
hand, the heirs of the murtadd have a right to hk 
estate. Otherwise, according to the unonhnO^ 
opinion of the j/ljjfA-schools, there is no difference in 
general between believers and unbelievers in the 
&»w of inheritance, 

Ko one can be regarded as an heir if it is not 
certain that he was srill aEve at the moment when 


the deceased died. If, therefore, various persons 
lose their lives by flood, conflagration, or other dis- 
asters without its appearing which perished first, 
there can be no inheritance between those persons. 
With regard to the case in whicit an heir is so long 
absent that his existence is doubtful, see § 2, p. 
860». An exception to the general rule is found 
in the case of a child who was not born at the 
moment of the death of his father j as soon as such 
a child comes into tlie worhl alive, it is regarded as 
an heir of its deceased father.^ 

9* Slaves and freedmen.— (a) The rights and 
duties of slaves . — In Muhamma<rs time there were 
many slaves in Arabia. It would have been irn- 
possible for him to aljolish slavery. Islftm, however, 
so far changed the position of affairs that for the 
future no Muslim might make a slave of a fellow- 
heliever. According to Mualim canon law, slavery 
can arise only (1) through captivity, if a non-Muslim 
prisoner be taken by a Muslim ; or (2) by birth, if 
the mother k a married slave. 

Slaves are the property of their master {saii/id). 
He can disj)ose of them as of the rest of iiis pos- 
sessions, He can, for instance, with them by 
sale, gift, or testamentary disposition, hire them 
out, lend them, mortgage them, etc. A child, 
however, may not be separated from the mother bo 
long as it is still in need of a mother’s care (t.«. till 
about seven years old). The master may not make 
his slave work beyond Im power, and must give him 
the necessary rest after his work. Slaves have 
also a right to nafmah (maintenance, food, 
clothing, housing), Tlie legal punishments for the 
misdemeanours of slaves are, generally speaking, 
less severe than for those of free persons. 

Slaves have no right of property, nor can thw, 
as a rule, make contracts or bind themselves by 
them. All that they itoquire becomes the property 
of their master. When, however, he wishes to use 
the service of his slave for commerrisd purpo8«i, 
the master may give him authority to carry out 
the necessary legal transactions (sale and puimase, 
etc.). The contracts which the slave then makes 
are binding and valid, so far as he remains witlun 
the limits of the power given him, and the goods 
which the master has entrusted to him to carry on 
the business serve as guarantee for the engagements 
made by the slave. If, on the other hand, the 
slave goes beyond his powers, he is himself alone 
responsible; and the creditors can obtain satis- 
faction from him after he has been set free. If 
slaves injure any one by a punishable act, the 
sai^id is liable to make good the damage, but he 
can free himself from this liability by giving up 
the guilty slave to the injured p^on. 

The master has the right to live in ooncubbage 
with all his unmarried ftmale slaves, if they eon* 
iem IslMu or belong to the so-called * people of the 
book’— in the last case, however, according to the 
BhEffites, only if the slaves belong to the tame 
aU al^kUdb {see f $ (c) (S)). If any one has become 
an owner of the temsde slave of another person by 
I means of sale, donation, or otherwise, he Is not 
I permitted immediately to live with her in eoncu- 
binage, but must writ a definite period to see if 
she is not already pregnant. 

Children bom irom the concubinage of the owner 
with hii female slave ore free (see § 7 (a)), and are 

X furiflssr, W. Jonstr, 

Ckilotttta, 1TS2 1 A. Etuojiey, dt f>r tk* M^mmmdan 

Lwm Vff ifkh$ramm^ wUh md X4ckloa, XBSD, 

S 1800 ; N. B. B. BaUlte, TH MmhummudGm Law qf XnheHL 
anes according to Aboo JSfmw^a and hi» FeUemrs^ do. 1874 ; 
J. D. Lttdani, TraiU da tuocemeng rntmtlrmnct (ab inteiiat% 
Paris, 1B0O ; L Hlraeh, AMwi Kadir Mixhatmma : dcr 
jflic&wtvie Strom in dor WitmuchdA da Erbrccht^dcrMato^JUts 
wild Schafeitw UberBCtet ttnd erHuiert^ X/eiprig. 1801; K- 
Saohau, ‘MkImuii. Erbwtcbfi iMush der Lebre aet iboditiseben 
Arab«r von Zamibar tmd Ovtatrika,’ in SLAW, 1^, 
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in all respects equal with children Tbom from mar- 
riage with a free wife. Among the Old Arabians 
a different rule obtained in this case : no children 
of female slaves were regarded as free. The female 
slave who has given her master a child is called 
umm walacl (lit. ‘mother of children/ viz. mother 
of one or more children of her master). After the 
death of her master she becomes legally free, and, 
therefore, after her confinement, may no longer be 
alienated or mortgaged. 

Slaves male and female may contract a legal 
marriage with both free and unfree persons, so long 
as the former are not at the same time their owners ; 
for, according to Muslim law, the master may 
marry only a female slave of another owner and 
not one of his own ; and the same rule applies also 
to mistresses. 

According to the Malikites, slaves may even 
have four wives (free or not free) ; but, according 
to the other y?g'^-schools, only two. A female slave 
is given in marriage by her master, Avho then acts 
as owner, not as wali, and need not ask her consent 
for the marriage. He also has the right to refuse 
to give her in marriage, though she ask iiirn to do so. 
But, according to the Shanites, the master has 
not the right of forcing his male slave to a mar- 
riage j he is empowered only to refuse consent to 
a marriage ; whereas, according to the ^anifites 
and Malikites, the master has tlae right of giving 
even his male slaves in maniage against their will. 

Just like a free man, the slave is obliged to give 
his wife a dowry, and must work for this purpose 
if his master does not pay the makr for him. The 
dowry which a female slave receives becomes the 
property of her saiyid. A slave has the right of 
rejecting his wife twice, and the second taldg^ has 
the same consequence in law for the slave as the 
third ialdq for a free man (cf. p. 868). The Hddah 
after the dissolution of marriage by death or di- 
vorce is also prescribed for female slaves, and lasts 
a shorter time than the 'iddah of a free woman. 
Instead of the 'iddah of four months and ten days, 
the female slave has one of two months and nve 
days } the 'iddah of three anru' is replaced by one 
of two gwm’, and that of three months by one of a 
month and a half j in case of pregnancy the 'iddah of 
a female slave does not end before her confinement. 

Ohlldren "bora of marriages in which one or both of the parents 
are not free take the rank of the mother. Children of a married 
female slave are thus always slaves, and become the property 
of the master of their mother, independently of the question 
whether their father is a free man or a slave. Since it is re- 
prded as undesirable for the ohildrea of a free man to become 
the slaves of another, the law condemns marriage between a 
free man and a female slave of another, except under the four 
foUowing* conditions : (1) that he has not suflacienb means to 
pay the dowry of a free woman, that he is not in a position 
to have oonjugrul intercourse with a free woman, (8) that the 
female slave whom he desires is a believer in lalkm, and (4) that 
there is a risk that he will fall into immorality, so that the pro- 
posed marriage with a slave is, as it were, the lost means of 
preserving him from that sin (of. Qur’iin, iv. 29-80). The ]^ni- 
ntes, however, r^ard it as permissible lor a free man to marry 
a female slave of another, without the first three conditions, 
provided she belongs the aJ-jWf db (of. § s (o)). 

EMa^icipaiion of slaves, — The setting 
free of slaves is regarded as a highly meritorious 
act for Muslims and well-pleasing to God. Muham- 
mad said, according to a tradition : ‘ The setting 
free of a believing slave shall preserve the liberator 
from heU at the day of resurrection.’ It is also one 
of the means by which a believer who has trans- 
gressed Allah’s law can in some cases make a 
reparation for Ms fault, 

TEvery one who has the right of disposing of his 
property has also the right to set free Ms slaves, 
unless, s.y., he has mortgaged them. If a slave 
belongs to various owners', and his freedom is given 
Mm by one of them, he becomes free if the liberator 
has at the same time made good to his partners the 
value of their share; otherwise, the liberation, is 
valid only for the share of the liberator, and the 


slave becomes a muha"ad {i.e. partly free and partly 
not free). 

The umm walad is legally free after the death of 
her master ; if she has been formerly married and 
has children of that marriage, these children follow 
the rank of their mother, and become equally free 
at the death of the owner of their mother. A male 
or female slave who becomes the property of a 
blood-relation obtains a legal freedom ipso facto. 
According to the Shaffites, this rule obtains only 
when the owner is one of those in the direct line of 
ascent or descent of the slave ; but, according to 
the Malilcites, also if the slave becomes the pro- 
perty of his own brother or sister ; and, according 
to the ^s-nifites, even if the owner is a mahram of 
the slave, i.e. one who is related to him within the 
limits of kin which form an obstacle to marriage. 

The master may also limit the liberation by 
certain conditions— by the tadblr and the 
kitahah. 

(1) The tadhir is a liberation by which the master 
declares that at his death his slave shall be free. 
So long as saiyid lives, such a slave {mudahhar) 
is not different from others. According to the 
Shaffites, the master even retains the right of 
parting with Mm and thus revoking his libera- 
tion; according to the Malikites and ^^'Mlites, 
such a slave may not be parted with, and the 
master may not revoke his tadhir. The tadhir^ 
according to the unanimous opinion of Muslim 
lawyers, must be classed with a testamentary 
disposition. Sinoe the heirs of one who dies in- 
testate have a claim to at least § of his estate, the 
tadhir is valid only if the value of a mudahhar is not 
more than ^ of the estate. If the value of the slave 
is greater, he becomes only partially free, unless 
the heirs sanction the disposition of the deceased. 

(2) The kitahah (or mukdtahah) is a liberation 
by virtue of an agreement with a slave. The name 
seems to be derived from the document {kitdh) in 
which the conditions of the contract were origin- 
ally set out. This kind of liberation was customary 
among the Arabs before Muhammad. At that time 
slaves who were not ransomed by their relations 
sometimes obtained the permission of their master 
to earn their ransom by work. In Qur'an, xxiv. 
33, Muslims were recommended, if their slaves 
asked to redeem themselves in this way, to grant 
their request and to help them in its furtherance — 

giving them money or omitting part of the 
ransom. Some of the Qoxmx faqihs even regarded 
the master as obliged to do this. 

The muhdtah {i.e. the slave who makes this con- 
tract of liberation with his master) must bind him- 
self to pay a definite sum of money to his master 
(the mumtih) as ransom (according to the ShafiHtes, 
in at least two or more instalments). By the hitd- 
hah he obtains the right for the future ox acquiring 
property for himself and of making contracts even 
without the express permission of his master. In 
other respects the muhdtah remains in the same 
position as other slaves j his master, however, may 
no longer mortgage him or part with Mm, and, 
when he has paid his ransom, he is free. 

The master may make another oontract oI liberation with his 
slave (the *aqd aVatdqah^ i.e. the liberation oontraot). This 
consists of the purchase of the slave by himself ; he becomes 
free immediately, but is obliged to pay fiie ransom to the liber- 
ator as quickly as possible, or within a period agreed upon. 

Between the Kberator and his freed slave there 
continues to exist a certain relationship {waldi\ 
i.e. patronage). The liberator becomes the mawld 
(i.e. patronm] of the freed slave, and, if the latter 
has no ^a§ahdti the mmold takes their place. The 
liberator then obtains the rights which usually 
depend on blood-relationship, such as the right 
of inheritance, the right to give in marriage his 
libc^rated female slaves, the right of retaliation, 
ahdothers^ 
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The waW exists not only he Ween the liberator 
id his freed slave personally, but also between 
iQ liberator and the descendants (and even the 
eed slaves) of the freed slave. After the death 
: the liberator the patronage passes to the next 
: kin of his 'asabdt (cf. § 7 (b)). The same rules 
:e also applied to a woman who has liberated a 
ave {maioldt, i.e, libexatrix).^ 

III. Contracts, wills, * 10. General 

lies. — The /g'A-books contain many special 
jgulations for various contracts, but scarcely 
ay general principles as to the responsibility of 
le parties, the establishment and annulment of 
ghts and obligations, etc. They expressly forbid 
aly agreements which are not precise or which 
epend upon accidental chances {e.g. , all assurance 
^ntracts), and these they declare invalid because 
f the possibility that one of the parties thereby 
inds himself to something which he cannot see 
i advance. The Muslim jurists call such an 
ndesirable chance gharar, 

No definite form for the making of a contract 
oLqd) is prescribed. In consequence of Qur'an, 

282, many of the earlier faqlhs thought that, 
^hen an agreement has not to be immediately 
al filled on either side, since the parties have 
greed on certain terms of delay, the contract 
lust be in writing, and concluded in the pre- 
ence of witnesses. This was considered necessary, 
,g,, for the so-called salam or salaf; this con- 
ract meant that a future harvest bought and 
he price paid in advance. But this did not 1^- 
ome the general opinion. The law-books insist 
mly that the parties who make an agreement 
aust make their intentions plain to each other, 
[•he legal form of an agreement is called iU^ghaL 
the mutual declarations of the parties are called 
jab (offer) and qahul (acceptance). Only excep- 
ionally is it permitted to make contracts without 
uch an ijab and qabul in matters of very little 
nmortance. 

When two parties transfer to each other rights 
)r claims, these must refer to matters which, 
iccording to the sharCah, have a real value 
or Muslims. Thus, regarded from a legal stand- 
joint, all contracts are invalid which refer to 
urbidden musical instruments, to books which 
;reat of philosophy, astrology, and other forbidden 
jciences, to grapes, which must serve for the pre- 
Daration of wine, to dogs, pigs, and other ritually 
inolean things, etc. If such affairs axe treated, 
it is not strictly a change of real ownership {tawMh), 
according to the Muslim law-books, but rather a 
method of obtaining a de facto possc^on {istUa\ 

The /gA-books contain numerous precise regula- 
bions concerning the most common contracts and 
transactions, such as purchase, salOi Mre, mort- 
gage, ^ft, deposit, paxfiaersMp, security and loan, 
etc. These transactions have the general name of 
But this pwt of the law has only a 
theoretical and no practical value for the Muslim 
(see above, § 4). Principles different from those 
of the shar^m generally obtain in commercial 
lifej and it is usually impossible even for the 
most pious Muslims to regulate their liv^ in tins 
matter precisely according to ^ the law-books. 
Therefore no further discussion in detail need be 
given here, 

1 See, fa»t(her, Syed Ameer AU, TH Perm^ Lmff ff 

to all th^ BchooU, together with a ecw- 
paratko Sk^tok k iho Law of among tU 
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The remarkable regulation of the Muslim law 
wdiich forbids the charging of interest in trade 
must, however, not renuuii unnoticed. Not only 
usury in the strhit .seuse, but the charging of 
interest at all is regarded as a great sin {kdhlrah) 5 
and, although this prohibition has always been 
transgresRcd by numbers of MunUms, the pious txy 
as far as possible to avoid direct olfence against 
it.^ 

II. The prohibition against charging interest 
{rxbd). — (a) Introduction . — In Muhammad’s sur- 
roundings the practice of usury seems to Ixavo 
taken the form especially of a contract of exdiange. 
The money-lender gave money or arbicles of com- 
merce [c.g., dates or barley) on condition that after 
a certain period a larger sum of money or a greater 
quantity oi the articles received Bhouid he returned. 

If the debtor could not fulfil his obligation on the 
day when it fell due, the creditor gave him a post- 
ponement of payment, but doubled the amount of 
his debt. Such contracts of excljaiigo w’ere regarded 
as a sort of sale and purchase {baC), and the post- 
ponement of payment was called nasVah. This 
usurious trade is strictly forbidden in various verses 
of the Qur’du ; see, e.g., ii. 276 : 

‘They say that there ia no difference between &ai‘ and tt6«, 
but Allah permits bai' and forbids nM 1 . , . They who in 
future are guilty of rUid are defined for hell ; they sliall reinaiu 
there for ever.' Of, also ii. 27^279, iv. 159, and xxx. Sy. 

Thus no Muslim could doubt that usury was strictly 
forbidden in Islam, but in the earliest times there 
were many, and among them well-known com- 
panions of the Prophet, such as Ibn 'Abb&s, who 
maintained that Iskm prohibited only the abuse 
of the poverty of the debtor by constantly doubling 
his debt and ruining him. They regarded usury 
as forbidden only in a restricted sense j the na^m 
was particulaxly deprecated. Others thought that 
hy riba (lit, ‘multiplication’) the Prophet had 
meant not only usu^, but all charging of interest. 
Later on this opinion became generm. Thus, if 
a Muslim wishes to lend money or axtncl^ of 
commerce to any one, he can do so only on con- 
dition that the debtor, after the expiration of a 
certain period, shall pay him back the same sum 
of money or the same quantity of articles lent him. 
Ko profit may be made out of him ; the value which 
the creditor receives must be the same as that 
which he has given. If the purpose is not to give 
a temporary convenience to the other party, hut 
only to exchange goods, this is permitted only if 
both parties receive goods of the same value and 
at the same time. One who does not observe 
these rules is guilty of riba. It is, therefore, 
ne^sary to distinguiah two kinds of riMi (1) 
rihd hy contract of exchange, (2) riha by loan 
{mutuum). ^ 

(ft) Miba hu cofdrmi of The regula- 

tions of Uiie law-hooks concerning the tot Mud of 
are based on traditions, according to which the 
Prophet had expressly declared that it was pro- 
hibited to a Muslim to exchange gold for gold, 
silver for diver, dates for dates, etc., unless noth 
parties simultaneously made die same payment to 
each other. These words of the Prophet are handed 
down in various recensions, in which gold, silver, 
barley, whmt, and dates (sometimes also raisins 
X S#e, fxnt ooufcrajsii^ in B. Qranshoff, IHe 
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and salt) are specially mentioned as the objects of 
the forbidden contracts of exchange. 

Some scholars, and especially bhe p-hlrites, thought that they 
must keep strictly to the words of these traditions ; they re- 
garded the qiya» as forbidden only in these cases (see § a), 
and considered that the regulations concerning riha could refer 
only to the exchange of articles expressly named in these tradi- 
tions. The majority of jurists, however, could not agree to 
such a limitation of the riha. They thought that gold, silver, 
and other articles were mentioned in the tradition only as 
examples. The l^anifltes considered that the rule which in the 
tradition was expressly given for dates, barley, etc., could be 
applied to all other articles of sale which were measured by 
weight ; the Maiikites thought that dates, barley, and wheat 
ought to be regarded as examples of ariiclea which were kept 
in shops to be used as food; the Shafi’ites regarded the 
prohibition of ribd as applicable to the exchange of all articles 
of value (athmdn) and ail forms of food. 

Articles which are regarded as subject to the 
prohibition of ribd are called mdl ribawi. If it is 
desired to exchange such articles, two courses are 
possible. (1) When two articles not of the same 
kind are concerned gold and silver, or dates 
and barley), delivery must take place on both sides 
at once, but the parties are not bound to give each 
other th e same quantity, ( 2 ) If, on the other hand, 
two articles of the same kind are exchanged 
gold for gold, and silver for silver), the parties must 
immediately hand over to each other the same 
quantity, it is, therefore, possible by th e exchange 
to be guilty of ribd in three ways : (a) if one of the 
parties receives more than the other, this is Hha'h 
fa4l usury because of the greater payment) ; 
(jS) if the two parties do not receive the payment 
due to them at the same time, they are guilty of 
riha^yad (t,«» usury with regard to the possession) j 
( 7 ) if they expressly make a condition of postpone- 
ment, this must be regarded o^mbaH-nasd* (i.e. usury 
with regard to the conditional postponement). The 
puipose of these regulations of Muslim law was 
apparently to prevent men from making themselves 
guilty of usury by means of the exchanges custom- 
ary m Muhammad^s time, by which the debtor, 
after the expiration of the period agreed upon, 
had to pay back a greater amount of money or of 
articles of sale than he had received. 

(<j) Bihd by iloan.— When it is not a matter of 
contract of exchange but of loan {mutuum), Muslim 
law forbids the creditor to make a condition of 
interest or of other advantage on any pretence 
whatever. The prohibition of ribd is in this case 
not limited to gold, silver, food, etc., but is applic- 
able to everything that can be lent, 

WTien a Muslim lends money to a co-religionist, 
this may be merely a kindness exclusively for the 
benefit of the debtor, and is recommended for this 
reason. If the debtor wishes to show his gratitude 
to his creditor for the support he has received, and 
to return more than he received, this is permissible, 
but the creditor may not make it a condition before- 
hand. 

As may easily be understood, Muslims have from 
the hemnning endeavoured to escape this prohibi- 
tiou. Means were often found of demanding high 
interest without openly coming into conflict with 
the words of the law. 

One of feheae means was the following. Two fictitioua oon- 
traota of sate were ma4e ; the creditor sold an article to the 
debtor, on condition that ho would later on pay the eade price 
agreed upon ; hereupon the creditor bought the same article 
back again from the debtor, but for a lower price, which he 
paid at once. By this means the debtor actually obtained a 
certain lum of money, and was obliged after a fixed time to pay 
back a much greater sum as purchase money. This double 
contract of sale was well known in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
It was called mokatra, apparently a corrupted pronunciation of 
the Arab, word vmkhd^afahA This Arabic name proves that 
the custom did not arise in Europe, but was taken over from 
the Muslims.* 


lOf. B. Boii^ and W, H, Engelmann, (^losmire dei mots 
espagnoU j^tigais dirivis dsTardbe, Leyden, 1899, p. glfi ; 
du Oange. M>ssar. ad Scrip, md, W, Latinitath, s.v. 
♦ Mohatra'; for the «w>Aottr«.contraot see* also Jl. Kohler, 
SiQclerns Recktsfragen bei islam, J uWsfen, Wfirzburg, 1886, p, 6 ff, 
* See, further, K Gohn, J>er Wucher (RibU) in Qordn, Chadith 


12. Obligations arising from oaths and vows. — 
Oaths and vows have always played a great part 
in the various Muslim lands. The obligations 
which spring from them have a religious character 
in the eyes of Muslims. The ancient Arabians 
were accustomed to enforce by oaths not only their 
alliances and other important agreements, but even 
every sort of promise and statement in ordinary 
life ; ^ and vows of abstinence were made as a pre- 
paration for the holding of religious ceremonies, 
the prosecution of blood-feuds, and other im- 
portant acts. No one lightly decided to break 
the oath or vow which he had once made, for he 
feared to be punished for such a sin by the wrath 
of God. 

The Prophet himself often strengthened his 
words, according to the custom of 1 me time, by 
oaths and vows. He did not, however, consider 
himself as unconditionally bound by them, but 
thought that it was in some cases better to appease 
God’s wrath for the breaking of an oath by means 
of an atoning sacrifice {kaffdrah) than to hold 
obstinately to the oath. ‘When I have sworn 
an oath that I will do something, hut later on 
perceive that it is better to act diflerently, I offer 
an atoning sacrifice and break my oath,’ was 
Muhammad’s customary statement, according to 
tradition. 

In Qur’an, v. 91, the regulations are given as to 
the religious acts by which a Muslim who acta 
contrary to his oath can turn aside God’s wrath. 
The penance (kaffarah) must then consist in feeding 
or clothing ten poor persons, in manumitting a 
slave, or, in the case of a person who has no 
means, in fasting for three days (cl also Ixvi. 2 ). 
The jurists have worked out these rules in still 
fuller details — e.g., fixing the minimum of food or 
clothing which must be given ; they differ in their 
opinions as to the particulars j according to the 
Shafi'ites, the manumitting of a slave can serve 
for kaffdrah only if the slave is a believer. 

An oath is called yamln and a vow nadkr. The 
rules concerning oaths and vows differ in various 
points. A vow is binding only when a Muslim 
who is qualified according to the legal regulations 
to make an independent agreement has voTunterily 
taken upon himself to carry out an act which is 
meritorious, regarded from a religious standpoint, 
and to which he was not bound apart from his vow. 
In this way it is possible to be bound by a vow 
to set free slaves, to give alms to the poor, to 
make a pilgrimage, and so on. He who has bound 
himself by a vow remains permanently obliged 
to fulfil it, and cannot free himself from it by a 
kaffdrah. If, however, the vow has been made 
dependent on a condition (e.y., * If I recover from 
my illness, I will fast for a certain number of 
days ’), he is bound to fulfil his oath only when the 
condition has really been fulfilled. A vow to do 
something which is forbidden or to omit something 
which is obligatory may not be regarded as bind- 
ing. Mnslim jurists also consider that no one can 
bind himself by a vow to do or to omit what is 
merely permitted but not meritorious {or for- 
bidden) — e.y., to drink water. In such cases there 
is no obligation to a kaffdrah even if the vow be 
not fulfilled. 

Oaths, on the other hand, are subjected to 
another rule ; for he who has sworn by an oath to 
do or not to do anything is always bound to a 
und FiqK Heidelberg, 1903 • E. Artn, JKecftercAea historiqueB $ut 
Us opirations usuraires et al£atoire$ m droit mustUman, Pans, 
1909 ; Benali Fdkar, Wsure en droit rmmilman tt m conti- 
qiieneea pratiques^ Lyons, 1908. 

^ There are two kinds of oaths : (1) the oath by which it is 
sworn that a statement or testimony contains the truth ; this 
! oath refers to that which has already happened (see below, 
§ x6 (6)J ; (2) the oath by which one swears to act or not to act 
in a certain way ; this oath refers to a future event, and is 
discussed here. 
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kaffdrah if he breaks Ins oath, even thonf?h he had 
pledged himself to do something which is forbidden, 
or to omit something which is obligatory. 

Moreover, Muslim jurists deal at length with various special 
oaths and vows and the questions connected with them ; even in 
very short yi^A-books there are usually full details as to this sub- 
ject. The following cases, c.ff.jarementioned in particular. When 
a man has declared, < If such and such is done, 1 will apostatize 
from Islam/ if the conditions are fuIQlled, he may not, it is true, 
give up his faith, hut must nevertheless, according to the Hani- 
ntea, offer a kdjarah. On the other hand, if a man has 
declared, * If I do such and such, or if such and such happens, 
my wife is repudiated, or my slave is set free,* he is actually 
bound by his words, and, on the fulfilling of the conditions, 
his wjfe must be regarded as repudiated and his slave as free. 

An oath is valid only when it has been taken either in the 
namo of Allah (or in that of one of His attributes) or by the 
Qur*an. Other oaths, e,g,f by calling on the Prophet, are not 
binding. 

13. Wills.— -Muslim law only partially recog- 
nizes the right to make a will. When the debts 
of the deceased have been paid, his legal heins (see 
§ 8) liave a claim to | of the residue of the estate. 
The testator may dispose by will {wa^iyah) of only 
the remaining | of the estate. If he has disposea 
of more than J, his arrangements and legacies are 
valid only if, and so far as, they are sanctioned by 
his heirs. 

As to this rule, there is no difference of opinion 
among the/g/i-schools. It is based on the follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa*d ibn Abi Waqq5|, one of the contemporaries of the 
Prophet, had decided to devote the whole of his property after 
hia death to pious purposes. Once, when he lay dangerously 
ill, he explained his plan to the Prophet, who, he thought, 
would value his pious deed. This was, however, not the coae ; 
on the contrary, Muhammad forbade him to disinherit his heirs. 
‘It is better to leave them rich/ said he, ‘ than to force them to 
beg after your death.* Finally, the Prophet consented to Su'd** 
petition to dispose of ^ of Ms estate. 

From this tradition the Muslim jurists have 
deduced another principle. Every Muslim may 
dispose of his property as he wishes during his life, 
and thus may even give everything away if he 
wishes; but this right ceases if he is seriously ill. 
In that case only ^ of the property may be disposed 
of by gift, the manumitting of slaves, etc. The 
property of a seriously sick person is thus treated 
as in some degree similar to an estate to which the 
heirs have a claim. 

This rule is also applicable to persons who in 
other ways are in danger of their lives— s.ipr., to any 
one who is taking part in a battle, to a woman 
during childbirth, to the inhabitants of a district 
which is sufferings severely from plague, etc. If, 
during a serious illness, or while ne was in other 
respectB in danger of his life, a person has given 
away more than | of Ms property, his arrange- 
ments are valid only if his heirs offer no opposition 
to them, or if he has recovered from his illness or 
escaped the danger in which he was. 

Further, the legality of a wa^ijak depends prin* 
cipally on (1) the right of the person who makes 
the will (2) the right of the one who 

benete hy the will {al-mil§d^kthu}f (8) tlie pro- 
perty which is disposed of {al-mi^d-b%hi), ana (4) 
the form of the will. The law-books contain the 
following regulations as to these four subjects. 

(1) Only those who have the pow^ of independent 
disposition over their property have the right to 
make a will j minors are not qualified. Moreover, 
the wa^yah is valid only if the testator had the 
right to dispose of what he left, and if he acted 
Without compulsion. The testator remains quali- 
fied to revoke his will up to the time of his death, 

(2) The beneficiary under a will must at the mo- 
ment at which the will is made be qualified and in 
a position to become the owner of what is left 
him. A will made in favour of an unborn child is 
valid, however, if the child be born within the next 
six months. Those who already inherit by the 
enactment of the law have no right to receive 
further legacies by will. According to tradition. 


the Prophet forbade the alteration, by means of 
testamentary disposition, of the shares fixed for 
them ly law (see above, p. 81)2») ; if the will is not 
made in favour of a definite person, but for a 
hospital, a mosque, or similar institution, then the 
purpose niust be one which m permitted by law ; 
e.gf., a will in favour of a Christian cliureh or a 
Je^yi8h synagogue is invalid. (3) The objc<‘ts 
which are left to any one in the will must bi 
^curately described, and of such a nattire that it 
is possible to t^ke possewsioii of them . The testator 
niay not, for instance, leave any forbidden musical 
instruments or dogs to any one ; or a copy of the 
Qur’an, or a jMiislim slave, to a Christian or other 
nnbeliover. (4) Ko special form of will is pre- 
scribed ; the law directs only that the testator 
should make his will clearly known in the prentjnee 
of persons who can bear witness that he lias really 
made such a testament. It need not be reduced to 
writing. Besides the allotment of property, the 
will may contain certain otiier disjjositions— e.//., 
the appointment of an executor who is charged 
with the care of the payniont of debts, and of the 
division of the estate ; further, the nomination of 
a guardian for the children of the testator who are 
under age, etc. 

^ The beneficiary of the will first receives posses- 
sion of the property left him when he has at'cepted 
tlie arrangements of the testator (by means of 
yabul ; see § xo). If he should pretleceasti the 
testator, his heirs are qualified to accept the will 
in his favour.^ 

14. Regulations concerning the waqfs.— By a 
Muslim law means something which is with- 
drawn from commerce, in order to reserve it for 
religious purposes or for the benefit of definite 
persons. To the question whether such a di«|K>si- 
tion is law*ful in Islto Muslim scholars originally 
gave various answers. Some considered that the 
rights of the heir were injured by such disi>osi- 
tions. O thers declared that the heirs had no claims 
on any man’s property so long as he still lived, and, 
therefore, a man might withdraw his goods from 
commerce, just as he had the right to contract 
debts, to set free slav^, and to give away property, 
to the injury of his heirs. According to Abt 
Uanifah, a wagf was not irrevocably binding; 
‘he who has ma<le a anything/ said he, 

‘remains the owner of it, and can always revoke 
his disposition if he will/ The majority of Muslim 
lawyers, however—and among them Abtl Ytlsuf 
and Muhammad, the two pupils of Abil tJanlfah— 
considered that the disposition by which anything 
was made a was irrevocably binding. By 
making such a disposition, they said, the owner 
loses his right of ownership ; only AllAh remains 
the owner of that which is %mqf» Others held that 
the ownership of a wtqf passed to riiose who 
benefited by it. 

Those whoregatded the imgfs m allowable appealed for etjp. 
port to the feraditieme iwsewliug to which vurtoOES csomradis 
of ^le Prophet had mad© ewch dlspcj^iiiona with his approha- 
tiott. The lieet-kaowR tradiaon l» the foltowing, Thnar, the 
second KJbtallf (or, accwdtegr to others* his eon ’Abd-Allih), had 
a piece land at Khaibar which he valu*^ greatly. Hedecfded 
to devote it to religtou# piimoses. With tlie approbation of the 
Prophet, he made a mtqf of it, and enacted that it might for tlw 
future be neither sold nor away, and that the Income 
should be devoted eadusively to the poor and to re%ioua 
purposes. 

Waqf properly means the transaction it^lf, ie. 
the devotion of property to religioms purgo&eBj 
other words used in the same seme are tmb-U^ ij. 
devote to the ‘ way of God ’ [mhU Alldh ) ; tahrMf 
the deriaratlon that something is {* for- 

bidden/ * inalienable *) ; and is. to make fast 
(in other words, to make inalienable). Both vmgf 
and are also used to indicate that whieh m 

I farther, F. Psdtkr, It* Xdm da 
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withdrawn from commerce ; in the latter sense the 
])lnrals of xvaqf and habs are wiiquf and Imbus* 

The Muslim law-books contain the following 
regulations concerning wagf. (1) The wdqif, i.e. 
the person lolio makes a waqf of anything. — No 
one is qualified to make such a disposition unless 
lie has tlie independent right of alienating his pro- 
perty. He who withdraws anything from com- 
merce must at the same time be the owner of it j 
otherwise his disposition is invalid. Unbelievers 
have the right of making their property a njagf if 
the purpose of it is not contrary to Islam ; e.g,, a 
Christian in a Muslim land is forbidden to make 
his dwelling a in order to have it turned into 

a church. 

(2) The mawguf, or wctqf, i.e. that whieli is made 
a waqf. — According to the Shafi'ites, it is permis- 
sible to make a waqf of moveable as well as of 
immoveable property, at least so far as the move- 
ables are not immediately destroyed by use 
food, or -wax candles which are designed for the 
illumination of a mosque). Forbidden instru- 
ments, books whose contents give signs of unbelief, 
and similar articles cannot in any case be made 
waqf. Many other Muslim scholars regard the 
regulations concerning waq^f as applicable only to 
immoveable property, and recognize only a few 
exceptions to this rule. According to the Uani- 
fites, beasts of burden and weapons may be desig- 
nated waqf. Books are also often withdrawn 
from commerce in all Muslim lands, and especially 
devoted to an appointed library or mosq^ue, 

(8) Ths mawqvf 'alaihii i.e. he who receives 
benefit from the waqf. — This person must be 
qualified to make use of the property ; e.g,, it would 
not be permissible to make a copy of the Qur’an 
waqfi and a believing slave could not make B,waqf 
in favour of unbelievers. As to the question whether 
the person who derived benefit from a waqf must 
be so indicated that the institution may remain for 
ever, a difference of opinion exists. Some think 
that it is necessary for the waqif to indicate an 
unending series of persons for whom the waqf is 
destined ; others hold that a waqf h&s a pexmanentl^jr 
valid continuation even if this is not specially indi- 
cated by the founder ; * if there are no surviving 
persons who, according to the disposition of the 
wdqifi have a claim to the income of a waqff they 
say, ‘then the income is intended for the poor.’ 

Waqfs need not be exclusively intended for 
religious or philanthropic purposes; according to 
the majority of Muslim lawyers, it is sufficient if 
the purpose of a waqf is merely permissible. In 
the 8hafi’itic law-books it is expressly stated that 
a wa^f may even extend to the advantage of the 
rich. Many waqfs^ such as mosques, cemeteries, 
and water suppues, are intended for the rich as 
well as for the poor. The law-books especially 
recognize the validity of a waqfm favour of some 
one’s family. In this case, if any one has decided 
that property belonging to him shall be a waqf 
for his children and further descendants, and these 
become extinct, then, according to the majority 
of Muslim lawyers, his further relatives have a 
right to the income of the wagf, and after them 
the poor. 

(4) The fighah^ Le. the form in which the wdqif 
makes his will known, is not generally subjected 
to special regulations. It is sufficient if the founder 
makes his meaning plain by pointing out what 
property shall be wagfi and to what purpose it 
must be given. It is, however, not permissible to 
make the existence of a waqf dependent on a 
condition or a period of time. Therefore a waqf 
iSi invalid if the wdqifi for instance, declared, ‘If I 

f et a sqh, then is my house a waqf/ or if he made 
is property a * for ten years.’ According to 
many Mn&h waiters, one may, however, distan* 


guisli bet-sveen waqfs which have a general purpose 
{e.g.i for philanthropic purposes) and those which 
are intended only for definite persons {e.g.^ for the 
descendants of the founder). In the first case the 
disposition of the waqif must be preserved as far 
as possible, and thus only the conditions or desig- 
nation of a period must be declared invalid, and 
not the institution itself ; in the latter case there 
is no opening for this, and the waqf itself is 
invalid. 

An exception to this rule is that the wdqif may 
make the existence of a waqf dependent on his 
own death. He may decide that property shall 
become a waqf after his death. Such a disposition 
is, however, subject to the general regulations 
concerning wills, and may be withdrawn by the 
owner up to his death ; moreover, only i of the 
estate may thus be made a waqfi since the heirs 
have a right to the other |.^ 

IV. PtfBLiG LAW, — IS* The^ imam.-— (a) The 
election of an imam. — According to the legal 
theory, the Muslim community must be guided by 
an imdmy who is to be regarded as the khallfah 
{i.e. substitute) of the Prophet.^ The quarrels as to 
the imdmat in the first centuries after Muhammad 
divided the Muslims into various religious-political 
parties, which partially continue to the present day. 
To them belong especially the Slii'ites and Khari- 
jxtes, who are regarded as heretics by orthodox 
Muslims, The opinions of these parties differ in 
many respects-— as to political questions, as to who 
must be regarded as the legitimate imam, and as 
to the requirements which he must fulfil.® ‘We 
must at present limit ourselves to a sketch of the 
regulations which obtain in this matter among the 
orthodox. 

All questions regarding the imdm must be 
decided according to the position of affairs during 
the first thirty years after Muhammad. That 
period, in which the Muslim community was led 
by Abfi Bakr,’Umar, ‘UthmS-n, and * All— the so- 
called ‘rightly guided khahfahs’ {al-khulafd^ ah 
with the help and co-operation of the 
most faithful comrades of the Prophet, is regarded 
among orthodox Muslims as the ‘ Golden Age ’ of 
Islam; and, according to them, the principles 
followed at that time must be regarded as the only 


correct ones. 

The imam, therefore, like the four immediate 
successors of the Prophet, must belong to his tribe, 
and thus be a QuraisMte. The Shi ite doctrine 
that the imam must be also a descendant of the 
prophet is rejected by the orthodox. Moreover, 
(1) the imam must be a free, male Muslim of full 
age, recognized as 'adl (see p, 864^) ; (2) he must 
be competent to manage the business of the 
State, and, above all, have the spirit and courage 
to fight against the unbelievers and to protect 
Musnm territory. (3) The vn\^m ought also, 
properly speaking, to be a mujtahid (see p. 860'*), 
competent, if necessary, to settle difficult religious 


^See, further, J. Krosmirik, ’Bas Wakfreoht voitt Stand- 
punkte des Sart'atreohtes nach der tanentiachen Schule,* in 
JBUa xlv. [18913 611-676,; E. Olavei, Droit wwwZmcwi;^ U 
ioagft ou hcthous, d’opr^ la dootfine et la jiirisprudencti (fiites 
ftanajtfeet maZ^fciCe), Cairo, 1896. 

2 In moat MusUm countries the popular view was that the 
imam was the substitute of Aimh iffimself. Accordingly, many 
imhms were called hhaiyat AUah (iJ. substitute of God), but 
many Muslim scholars disapprove of this title. See I. Goldpher, 
‘ Du Sens propre des expressions “ Ombre de Bieu, Khalife de 
Bieu'* pour designer lea chefs dans yislam,’ in DDfii xxxv. 
[1897] 83X-S38. 

3 See B. B. Macdonald, Bemlopmmt of Mi^sUm Theolo 0 f 
pp. 7~^; J. Wellhausen, ‘Ifie rehgiSs-pplffischen Oppoaitions- 
parteien im alten Islam,’ in ^il.-hist. KU, new ser., no. % 
[19051; I. FriedlEnder* ^The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazm/ in ^ A OS' xxviii. [1907} 1~80, xxix. 
[19091 1-X8S; 1. Goldadher, ‘Beitr&ge zur litteraturgesch. det 
SH’a undder sonnifi. poleraih^* in /S^ATTlxxviii. [187lj 489-624 ; 
B. E. BrUnnow, 0Ktrtaichiten unter dm er^en Oimy- 
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situations on his own authority, just as the 
immediate successors of Muhammad were held to 
have been perfect scholars. Since, however, such 
ijtihdd was regai*ded as beyond tlie reach of later 
generations, such learning can no longer be de- 
manded even of an irnCvm, (4) An immu may have 
no physical inliriniby, or defect of intellect ; serious 
defects, such as blindness, deafness, or insanity, 
disqualify a candidate for the imdmftt. Con- 
sequently, a hhallf was often made blind after his 
deposition, in order to prevent him from attempt- 
ing to recover his position. 

At the election of an imam it is necessary to 
follow the i)rinciples which obtained in the ‘ Golden 
Age.’ Inheritance, according to the law, gives no 
claim to the immnat. Each kluilif must be elected, 
and his election is valid only it (1) he, like the 
first kliallf Ahu Bakr, receives the homage of a 
certain number of Muslims of high rank (‘those 
who are qualified to hind and loose’) ; or if, (2) like 
the second Ma^i/'Umar, he is appointed by the 
former imam as his successor. ‘Those who are 
qualified to hind and loose ’ and have the right of 
electing an imam consist of Muslims of full age, of 
the male sex, free men who are recognized as 'adl^ 
and can judge what persons h«ave the necessary 
qualifications to be elected as wiar/ii and which | 
among those who come under consideration is the 
most suitable for the position under existing circum- 
stances. 

The election of an imdm is n, far4 al-kifdyah } 
t.«., as soon as this task is fulfilled by some quali- 
fied person, all others are relieved from the duty 
(see p. 863*^). ‘The election of an imdmd say the 
Muslim scholars, ‘ it is true, is usually carried out by 
the leading circles in the capital, and is acquiesced 
in in the other parts of the land {as at the election 
of Ahfi Bakr), but the electors in the capital have 
no right of preference above those in other places.’ 
Xf difterent persona are elected as imdm in difierent 
places, a new election must be held between these 
candidates. The famhs are not agreed as to the 
number of electors which must be demanded for a 
valid election. Some of them require at least five 
electors, and in support of this opinion appeal to 
the election of the third 'UthmEn, but 

others regard the election by even one elector as 
valid if he is a universally respected and influential 
man. 

If the imdm himself nominates his successor, the 
choice is binding on all Muslims, if the chosen 
person has the qualities necessary for an imdm 
and expressly accepts his nomination. In appoint- 
ing his successor the imdm need not consult the 
electors ; he may also indicate several persons to 
succeed him in a definite order one after the other. 
But Muslim lawvers consider that a father haa no 
right to appoint his son as his successor, since they 
regard no one as capable of forming an unprejudiced 
judgment as to whether his son is fitted tor this 
high dmnity. 

(b) me rights and duties of the The 

mdm is not only the spiritual head of the Muslims, 
as has been often incorrectly assumed in Europe j 
he is at the same time the highest secmlar authonty 
in Islam. There is no idea among Muslims of a 
separaiion between spiritual and temporal power. 
In this r»6Ct the position of the first thirty years 
after Muhammad is copied. The kndm must, 
like the four ‘rightly led’ kdmXifs, wage war 
agadnst unbelievers, see to the contribution of the 
mk&hy resolve difierences of opinion in the 
munity, take care that the regularione of the 
sharfah are respected and that trans^essions 

to bring erring back to the nght way, etc. 
If it appears that the imdm is incompetent to 
fulfil his office, or that he abuses his power, then 


‘those wlio can hind and loose’ must depose bhu 
and choose a new imam. 

Every Muslim is hound in loyalty aufl nbeilience 
not only to tlie legitimate imam, but. nist> to any 
one who has made himself de /ftfto maHier of the 
highest authority, even thon’gh lio ha.s not the 
reipiisite qualii-ie.H {c,g., a women, a perwm who is 
under age, ignorant, not an Arabian, or a hinner), 
and even if he has not bwm appointed as imam in 
a legal manner. Such a jifUenlate, who in the 
/n/A-books is usually <?alled ‘ the ladder <>f power’ 
{dhfdl’Shavkah), in not a legitimate imam, but 
orthodox MuHliins nevertheless regard it as^ neccH- 
sarj' for believers to reei^gnize his authority, at 
least when im does not force them to sin against 
tho law. 


This opinion apparently arose aa early as the centu^ 
after MuhaniinaU. During tho inruHgant Rtrife of tho TJ»iayya<f» 
against the religious rebels, who would not reotgnixe their 
authority, tiie opinion became CMtahlisbed, among the majority 
of the people and among the leiKiing scholars!, that it was 
better, for tim prevention of greater <lmHtar.s, not to resis^t tho 
tyrant even though ho did not fullil the theoretical ideals. 
Traditions arose that the Prophet himself had foretold this 
state of affairs, and had enunciated the doctrine that it was a 
duty for all Muslims to submit to the ruling princes. ‘Thirty 
years long,’ tho Prophet is reported to have said, ‘shall you he 
happy under the government of niy suceessors, hut after this 
the dominion shall pass to tyrannous priiKies,’ The companions 
of Muhammad asked, ‘Must we not contend against such god- 
less potentates Y* ‘No/ he answered, ‘so long as they do not 
interfere with the ^alat.* According to another saying of the 
Prophet, * a Muslim must be obedient both in matters which he 
approves and in those of which he disapproves, so long as no 
acts are enjoined on him by which he would trasmgress the 
laws of Goo. In fije latter case he need neither listen nor 
ohey,‘ 

On the ground of this theory the later Muslim princes and 
kkatys hod a claim on the obedience of their subjects, even 
though they were not appointed aooording' to the regulations 
of the shari ah and did not possess the legally required qualities. 
Opposition to princes who are not of Quratehlte (or even of 
Arabian) origin, such as the Turkish Baipins, and who have, 
therefore, theoreti^ly no right to the Khaltfote, is from a 
religious standpoint not permitted for Muslims, uniews the prince 
has to be deposed because of his bad government. 

i6. Le^al procedure.— Begulatwns concern^ 
mg the qddt and trials,^A very important duty 
of the imdm is to appoint a sufficient number of 
judges. Acting as judge is regarded by Muslim 
scholars aa a far4 cd-k%fdyah (see p. 863*»). Thus 
no one is obliged to accept tbe office of judge when 
the duty can bo fulfilled satisfactorily by others j 
when this, however, is not the case, to act as 
judge becomes a personal duty {/ar4 aVain); 
under such circumstances eveiy one who is able to 
mve a deoiaion according to the regulations of the 
law is obliged to be a judge. 

A gd4% (judge) generally must be a free male 
Muslim of full age, who is reeoguized as 'adl (see 
p. 80#), and is fully acquainted with the regulations 
of the canon law. In theory tlie jud^ must even 
he a mujtahid (see p. 860^), and be able, in passing 
a sentence, to deduce independently firom the 
sacred sources the rules to be applied. But, as 
has already been stated, among the later Muslims 
no one was any longer regarded m qualified to 
give m Independent judgment in j^A-matfcers j 
therefore even a judge can at present be only a 
mugaUid, and must keep in every respect to what 
is prescribed in the authoritative /^A-book» of his 
imdhhab^ 

In order to secure the independence of tbe judge, 
the law forbids the to accept pr««t«, except 
from his relatives m the direct line (beeauM, 
aocording to the law, he <mn never give a decision 
in their favour). For the same reason, according 
to all except rise |lanifltes* judges are forbidden 
to engage in oommeroe, because it would be jx^ble 
to give them exceptional advantage# in trade^ In 
order to obtidn thmr favour. 

The judge oontwls the trial, and k not geneni% 
bound by le^ regedations for this purpiMse. Ho 
is obl%ed owy to give sufficient opportunity borii 
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to plaintiff and to defendant {al-mudda^l and al‘ 
mudda'a ^alaihi) to present their declaration and 
arguments. He must treat both parties eq^ually, 
provided they axe both believers ; he must also 
refrain from exercising infiuence on the witnesses. 
He is permitted to endeavour to bring about 
friendly relations between the parties, and to re- 
commend the cause of one party to the good will 
of the other. 

If the defendant admits that the plaintiff is 
right, the latter is not obliged to prove his con- 
tention. Such an iq^rar { ‘ acknowledgment ’) may, 
however, be regarded as valid only if it has been 
made before the judge by a defendant of full 
age, in full possession of his intellectual faculties, 
\yithout any compulsion. If the contention con- 
cerns the payment of a debt or other questions 
concerning property, he who makes the acknow- 
ledgment must also be rashld (see p. 871*). 

It, on the other band, the defendant contests the 
contention of the plaintiff’, he cannot lose his case 
until the plaintiff has proved his claim by evidence. 
If, however, the matter in hand is so accurately 
known to the judge that he can himself^ give evi- 
dence, he may, according to the Shaffhtes and I 
Hanifites, give sentence without further proof on ! 
the sole ground of his personal knowledge ; ac- 
cording to the Malikites, he has not this right. 
All Muslim schools are agreed that the judge is 
never obliged to give sentence on the ground of 
formal^ valid proof, against his better knowledge. 

(&) Megal theory regarding evidence , — Written 
documents cannot be regarded as valid evidence, 
unless their contents are confirmed by trustworthy 
witnesses ; the force of the proof, however, is then 
no longer in the document, but in the oral evidence. 
An exception is formed to this rule by documents 
sent from one judge to another.^ In practme it is 
frequently necessary to recognize exceptions to 
this rule. 

Legally recognized evidence consists principally 
in ( 1 ) proof borne by witnesses, and ( 2 ) the sworn 
testimony of the parties before the judge. 

( 1 ) Testimony {shahadah] has the force of proof 
only if it is borne by a Muslim of full age, wno is 
not under guardiansliip, and is recognized as 'adl 
(see p, 864^). If the pdge knows a witness per- 
sonally, he need not inquire whether he is 'adl ; 
otherwise, according to the Shaff’ites and Mali- 
kites, he may give no credence to the testimony 
till two trustworthy male witnesses have assured 
him that the witness is 'adl^ even though the other 
party in the case make no objection to his credi- 
bility ; accordiag to the ^anifites, such an inquiry 
is called for only in the case of ^^d and gifds 
(see art. Crimes and Punishments [Muham- 
madan], §§ 2 , 5 ), and if the other party throws 
doubt on the credibility of the witness. 

Inquiry into the credibility of the witnesses is 
usually handed over by the judge to two of his 
officers who bear the title of muzahkij i.e* one who 
declares the witness to be zaJa (‘without sin,’ 
‘pure’). In many Muslim lands there are also 
persons with the title of *adl or shahid^ who fill 
much the same rdle as a notary. They are ap- 
pointed by the gSLdu If two parties msh to make 
an important contract or sale, or to set on foot 
other transactions, they may go to such an 'adl 
that he may witness the contract. If, later on, 
there is litigation between the parties with refer- 
ence to this transaction, the *adl may be heard by 
the Judge as a trustworthy witness. 

W hen it is established that a witness is *adly his 
evidence is held to be worthy of belief, without 
his havir^ to swear on oath that he will speak the 
truthv Only in a few cases may the judge attach 
to th4 dvldence of an 'adl no value as proof— 
wiien the witness it related in the direct line to 


one of the parties and testifies in his favour, or if 
he is an enemy of one of the parties and testifies 
against him. According to the Hanifites and 
Malikites, husband and wife cannot give valid evi- 
dence against each other, though the Shafi'ites 
allow this. 

Since only a few Muslims live so strictly accord- 
ing to the regulations of the canon law that they 
may really be regarded as "adl^ the iuclges in 
Muslim lands must very often content themselves 
with the declarations of witnesses who do not fulfil 
the legal requirements. In such cases their de- 
clarations are not legal testimony in the strict 
sense. 

The testimony of Christians, Jews, and other 
unbelievers must be regarded as worthless j the 
judge may attach no credence to the declarations 
of persons who deny the most important truths in 
the sphere of Muhammadanism. 

The number of witnesses by whom either of the 
parties can prove a declaration depends on the 
subject in hand. If the parties are disputing as 
to debt or property, then, according to Qur’an, ii. 
282, the evidence of at least two men, or of one 
man and two women, is required; according to 
the Shafi'ites and Malikites, one male witness is 
in such a case sufficient, if the party who calls him 
takes an oath that he (himself) has spoken the truth 
(and, according to the Malikites, even two women 
in this case may take tlie place of the male 
witness). 

If the case is not concerned with money, the 
law demands (a) the witness of two men, if they 
must testify as to subjects which are generally 
known only to men — e.g., retaliation and the price 
of blood ; (/S) the testimony of a definite number 
of women, if points have to he proved which are 
usually known only to women — e.y., the physical 
infirmities of women, foster-relationship, child- 
birth, etc. As to the number of female witnesses 
required in the latter case, the opinions of the 
j?gA- 8 choals differ; the Shafi’ites demand four 
women or two women and one man, the Mali- 
kites two women, and the one only. If 

the case concerns a hadd^ the witness of women 
must be regarded as "worthless ; in this case proof 
can usually be given only by two male witnesses, 
and in cases of adultery only by four male 
witnesses. 

(2) The oath {yarmn), according to the Shafi’ites 
and Malikites, may be administered by the judge 
to one of the parties in order to make tlie evidence 
of one male witness or of two female witnesses a 
sufficient proof. The defendant is obliged to take 
an oath that the plaintiff is in the wrong, if the 
latter cannot prove his claims legally. If the 
defendant refuses to take this oath, the plaintiff, 
according to the Shafi'ites, must be given the 
verdict if he is ready to swear to the truth of 
his contention ; according to the H^^^ifites,^ this 
oath of the plaintiff is not necessary, and the judge 
must immediately condemn the defendant^ if he 
refuses to swear that the plaintiff* was in the 
wrong ; according to the Malikites, the^ oath of 
the plaintiff is required only in some special cases. 

The expiration of a long time is not properly recognized in 
Mnslira Uw as a means of acquiring property or gaining 
freedom from debt, but, when it appears that a plaintiff has 
neglected to institute a suit for aa exceptionally long time 
without good reason, this must be regarded as a proof that 
he knew himself that he had no case. As to the length of this 
term of limitation the opinions of Muslim scholars differ. In 
practice an ordinance of the Turkish Sultans is usually followed, 
who decreed (towards the end of the 16fch cent.) that the fudges 
might not grant a suit if it appeared that the plaintiff had 
without good reason neglected to bring forward his case for 
fifteen years (see 0. Snouqk Eurgronje, ‘lets over verjaring in 
het Moeham. recht,* in BoXfMamdk C^efioofscaap, 

xUh C19001S9a-427). 

17 . The holy war OihSd).— (a) The duty of 
heUmere to toM part in the holy war {fihda ), — 
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Another important religious duty of the irmm and 
the Muslim community is the holy war against 
unbelievers — the jikcia {Le. *to take trouble/ 
* exert oneself/ striving ‘on the way of Allah* 
[fi sahll AUah])---hx order violently to convert the 
heathen to the true faith, or at least to subject 
them to the yoke of Islam. 

In the earliest period of Islam, Muslims were 
forbidden to take measures against the unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants of Mecca who persecuted and 
ill-treated them, but after the lUjrah the position 
was altered. In Qur’an, xxii. 39-42, Allaii de- 
clared that in future Muslims should bo permitted 
to defend themselves if they were attacked, and 
that in so doing they could count on God’s 
support. 

‘ When they strive against their persecutors/ it is stated in 
these verses of the Qur'an, *it is permissible ; Allah is powerful 
enough to help those who are driven out of their homes un- 
righteously, merely because they said, “Allah is our Lord." 
If God did not help men against each other, hermitages, 
churches, synagogues, and all places of prayer where God's 
name is often glorified would be rendered desolate/ etc. 

This permission to ofler defence against attacks 
was soon afterwards changed into a command 
actually to attack the unbelievers, and, since 
the various expeditions for robbery and pillage 
on both sides brought about a state of perpetual 
war between the inhabitants of Mecca and the 
Muslims at Medina, the jihad gradually became 
one of the most important religious duties of 
Muhammad’s adherents. 

Of. Qur'fin, ii. 212-218: *The strife is prescribed for you: 
you have, it is true, an antipathy to it, hut It is possible that 
you have an antipathy to that which nevertheless is good for 
you.' 

Those who could not personally take part in the 
campaign must at least assist in the jihdd by 
payments of money according to their means. 

Even after Mecca was taken, and the inhabit- 
ants had been converted to Islam, the jihMd 
against unbelievers remained a religious duty. 
Though the Prophet at that time did not persecute 
the heathen for their unbelief alone, tlie jiMd 
against many tribes of the heathen Arabs was 
necessary because they frequently broke their 
treaty and otherwise snowed signs of their un- 
trustworthy and dangerous disposition. The doc- 
trine that all heathen must be subjected to Islam 
‘because of their unbelief’ first arose in the time 
of the Great Conquests, after the death of the 
Prophet, when the Muslim armies succeeded in 
conquering an extensive territory outside Arabia, 
and in making tributanes of many unbelievers. 
At that time the Prophet is said to have declared : 

‘ I am commanded to fight against men until they 
bear witness that there is no God but Allah, and 
that Muhammad is God’s messenger} only by 
pronouncing these words can they make their 
property and blood secure from me/ 

The ^ihdd is a duty for every male Muslim who 
is free, of full age, and not only in the Ml pos- 
session of his inteuectual powers, but also phy^caliy 
fit for service and able to obtain the necessary 
weapons. A son, however, may not go to war 
without the permission of his paxOTts (if they 
are Muslims), or a debtor without the permission 
of Ms creditors. According to the Sh&fiTtw mid 
^anifites, no one is bound to the jiMd unless he 
has a mount to cover the distance between his 
dwelling and the scene of war, and also the neces- 
sary sustenance for himself and for iho^ for wh<Be 
sustenance be is responsible} according to the 
MSJikites, the duty of taking part in the war Is 
independent of these conditions. 

The jihMd is generally a fard and, 

when a sufficient numte of Muslims take j^rt in 
the war, the others are permitted to give them- 
selves up to the study of the law and to the practice 
of the various callings by which the sustenance of 
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believers must be maintained. Only in case of an 
attack by unbelievers and the invasion of a Muslim 
land is participation in the jihad an individual 
duty {fard cd'ain) both for the inhabitants of the 
threatened districts and for all believers living in 
tlie neighbourhood. If the land is conquered by 
unbelievers, according to the Jatxods of the later 
scholars, every Muslim who is in a position to leave 
the land is then obliged to do ho as quickly as 
possible, at least if he is hindered in the practha: 
of his religious duties. 

All lands not belonging to ‘the territory ot 
Isl^m’ {dar ahuldm) must gradually be conquered 
by the Muslims, and are therefore calhsl ‘territory 
of the war’ {dar aldinrh). The imdm has to settle 
when the attack shall be begun. Actfortling to 
theory, on© campaign at least must be undertaken 
against the unbelievers every year ; but this be- 
came impossible in the later periods, and, according 
to several Muslim scholars, at present it may be 
regarded as sufiicient if the iniajn keeps the army 
in g(jod condition and trains it for carrying on the 
jihad. 

The many regulations concerning the ways in 
which Muslims must wage the jimd cannot be 
treated in detail here} they have no practical 
importance for the later generations, (generally 
speaking, the war must he carried on as humanely 
as possible, the helpless must not be killed, ami 
the property of the enemy must not be needlessly 
destroyed. Before the imdm invades territory 
inhabited by unbelievers, he must urge the in- 
habitants to be converted to IslAin. If he neglects 
this, according to the ShafiTtes (but not the other 
/§'/i-8chooIs), the divah must m paid for every 
believer who is killed. 

(b) Eegtdatwm coneerning -The sharing 

of booty {ghanlmah) among those who have a claim 
to it is carefully regulated in the ^^-books. The 
regulations on this subject depend on Qur’Hn, viii 
42. This verse was revealed when the Muslims 
had obtained great booty in the battle of Badr, 
and it was necessary to establish rules for its divi- 
sion. Among the ancient Arabians the head of 
the tribe usuMly received a fixed proportion a 
quarter) of the booty, while the rest was divided 
among the fighting men of the tribe. The head 
of the tribe received, the largest share, but was 
bound to heavy expenditure in the interests 
of the tribe. He had, above all, to uphold 
the honour of the tribe, by hospitality and kind- 
ness not only to his relations but to all who had 
need of help, such as the old, widows, orphans, 
the poor, and the guests of the tribe. In agree- 
ment with thk old Arabian custom, Quriin, viii. 
42, regulated the divMon of the ghmitmh in the 
following words s ‘ Know that of that which you 
make booty a fifth part belonp to Allah— to Mis 
messenger, hia family, the orphans, the poor, and 
travellers— if you bcHeve In Alllh,’ etc. Thus the 
head of the Muslim community, it. Allih or His 
messenger, for the future took the place of the 
former he^ of the tribe, and had to use the fifth 
part of the booty for the same purposes m the 
Arabian heads of the tribes had formerly been 
accustomed to use it 

According to Muslim law, i of the booty of war 
must be mvided among the troop which have 
taken part in the batrie. If a Muslim kills an 
unbeliever in battle, according to the rihigi.ii‘itas, he 
has a right to hk weapons i but, according 
to the Hanifites and MfiliMtes, only if he ha<l ex- 
pimsly mode this condition wi% ihe imdm before- 
hand. The remaining fifth part (BMpm), imoording 
to the Shat itie system, based on the words of 
Quri^ vfii 42L must be divided into five equal 
, parts. One of th^ parts (namely, that which was 
1 iormeriy deri.gned for the Prophet) must after Ms 
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death, he used for the common good of the general 
Muslim community, and the four remaining parts 
are to he given respectively to (1) the relatives of 
the Prophet, (2) the orphans, (3) the poor, and (4) 
travellers, at least so far as they have need of help. 
According to the ^aniiites, the share of the Pro- 
phet has lapsed since his death, and so also has 
that of his family, so that the hhuim must be 
divided into three equal parts and paid out to 
the three remaining parties. According to the 
Malikites, the imam has the right to decide ac- 
cording to his own judgment how the hhums shall 
he used in the general interest of Muslims. 

To the booty belong not only the weapons and 
mounts which have been captured in battle, but 
all moveable property of the enemy ; on the other 
hand, the land and all immoveable property in 
conquered territory is not divided as booty (see 
below, § i8 {a)). Prisoners are also part of the 
booty. If unbelievers are converted to Islam be- 
fore they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they and their children must be regarded by the 
Muslims as fellow-believers, and they also keep 
their property. In the opposite case they become 
slaves (the men as well as the women and children) 
and are divided among the persons who have a 
right to a share in the booty. The imam is en- 
titled to put prisoners of war to death j according 
to the Shaii'ites and Malikites, he may spare them 
and set them free, either in exchange for ransom 
or for Muslim prisoners of war, or even without 
compensation. 

i8. Rights and duties of unbelievers in Mus- 
lim lands. — {a) Tribute, — ^The population of the 
lands conquered by Miislims after Muhammad’s 
death originally retained their old faith. They 
were allowed to remain in their old dwellings, 
both in the towns and in the country j but they 
had to pajr tribute to their conquerors. The 
tribute consisted chiefly of paj^ment of part of the 
harvest. Yillages and sometimes whole districts 
were^ commanded by the magistrates to deliver 
definite q^uantities of crops, which were afterwards 
converted into money by the Muslim officials. 
The forms of government existing in the ancient 
times in the aifierent districts were preserved in 
many respects.^ 

The tribute is called both jizyah and Jchardj ; 
both names have originally the same meaning. 
The word jizyah is taken from Qur’an, ix. 29 : 
‘ Strive against the "people of the Book” who do 
not believe in Allah and the Last Lay, and do not 
regard as forbidden what Allah and His messenger 
forbid, until they pay you jizyah in abasement.* 
Muslim writers are accustomed to explain Jizyah 
as that which is paid *as compensation* by the 
* people of the Book ’ because tbe Muslims allow 
them to keep both their faith and their life and 
give them protection. Khardj^ on the other hand, 
IS borrowed from the lan^age of the conquered, 
espe(aally in Iraq, where the word is used in the 
general sense of taxation.^ Later on, however, 
a difference was made between the two words, 
b^iiig taken to mean— probably because it 
was originally understood in the sense of produce 
of the field— taxation connected with the occupa- 
tion of land, in distinction from jis^ah^ which 
came to be used exclusively in the sense of poll- 
tax. 

The land in the conquered territories was de- 
clared by Muhammad^s successors to be a national 
domain, in agreement with the opinions of the 


Becker, Pctpyti i. (g^ddbei^ 
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companions of the Prophet. They would not divide 
the land among the troops, but kept it as a perma- 
nent source of income for all future generations of 
Muslims. The conquered population were allowed 
to cultivate the land as they had formerly done, 
hut they had to pay part of the produce as tribute 
{khardj). 


The Prophet himself had acted in some respects in the same 
way at the conquest of certain districts inhabited by Jews to 
the north of Medina. When these places fell into the hands of 
Muslims without much fighting, the Prophet commanded that 
the captured land should not be divided among the Muslim 
troops, but, like the Jehums of the ghanlynah^ shoidd be left to 
his personal disposition. See Qur’iin, lix. 7 : ‘ What God allows 
to fall to His messenger as /ai'i belongs to God — to His 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, and travellers ; 
accept what God’s messenger gives you, but refrain from that 
which he forbids you ; fear God, for His punishments are fear- 
ful.’ Apparently the intention was that property which could 
nob be regarded as booty should be managed by the Prophet, 
in order that the income might be used in the same way as the 
fifth part of the booty. 


The land which was declared to belong to the 
State dominion in conquered countries was also 
called f ai\ and to secure the use of the income of 
the /ai’-land to the Muslim community it was 
arranged that khardj should be for ever attached 
to the possession of that land. Even if the popu- 
lation which cultivated the land went over to 
Islam, they must continue to pay the khardj, 
Tliis rule has proved unworkable in practice, since 
the payment of the khardj was regarded as an act 
of subjection to which only unbelievers could sub- 
mit.2 The new converts rejected this obligation, 
in spite of all measures taken by the magistrate. 
After their conversion they refused to pay more 
than the tithe which the Arabian Muslims were 
also obliged to pay from the product of their 
harvests. 

In the second century after the Eijrah several 
separate works were written by Muslim scholars 
about the khardj. Among these is the well-known 
; book written by Abu Tiisuf at the instance of the 
’Abbfisid Khalif Al-Mansur.* In these works it is 
accurately established which lands belonged to the 
/ai’ -territory and were thus the State’s dominion, 
and how much their inhabitants must ^ pay as 
tribute. But, after the whole population had 
gradually accepted the faith of ^ the Arabian con- 
querors, and the sharp distinction between them 
and the latter was becoming less and less marked, 
the payment of the khardj passed completely out 
of use. Both the Arabs who had settled on the 
State domain and the new converts refused to sub- 
mit to such a tribute, and in the end the land was 
no longer regarded as /ai* -land. 

( &) Foll’taxy and other obligations of the dhimmts, 
— ^In the later law-books there is usually no longer 
an exhaustive discussion of the khardj ^ but only of 
the jizyah. By this was understood in later times, 
as has already been noted, a fixed sum of money 
' which was to be paid per head by unbelievers as 
tribute (on the ground of Qur’an, ix. 29). Accord- 
ing to the Shafi’ites, only the ahl aUMidh^ Le, 
possessors of a revelation (esp. Christians and Jews 
who already confessed their faith before Muhammad 
had preached Islam [see above, p, 866^]), are allowed 
to submit to the Muslims on condition that they 
shall pay the jizyah. Other believers must, ac- 


1 Lit. ‘what God (Arab. fl/fi’a)toHis messenger. 

All the possessiona of the tinbelievers must ‘return* to the Mus- 
lims. Irom this peculiar expression of Qur’an, lix. 7, the name 
fai* originated. By this name Muslim law underst^ds all goods 
returning the Muslima, without being booty in the proper 
sense of the word. The tribute paid by imbelievers also belongs 
to fche/cef, 

3 Hence the earlier Muslim /aglAs used to forbid Arab con- 
quecrors to own liend, at least in couutedes in which the l^d 
belonged to the Stat^ domain ifai'). There was no objection, 
however, to Arabs possessing land In countries in which the 
land did not belong to the /a?, and where, therefore, no Jchardj 
was to be paid. 

3 On the Arabic! books about the khardj see t Goldaaher, 
[1896} I5l4t 
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cording to them, be fought against until they 
have accepted Islam. According to the other 
/g-A-schools, the regulations concerning the jizyah 
are applicable also to all other unbelievers, and the 
latter may be permitted to submit to the Muslims 
and at the same time to retain their faith. Ac- 
cording to the Ranifites, the heathen Arabians 
were the only exception to this rule ; and, accord- 
ing to the Malikites, the heathen Quraishites, so 
that only these had to choose between death and 
conversion to Islam. 

The submission of unbelievers must take the 
form of a statement by which the rights and duties 
of both parties are accurately described. The un- 
believers must bind themselves to pay the jizyah^ 
and to fuliil the other duties that Imam enjoins on 
them. The Muslims in exchange for this must 
bind themselves for the future not only to leave 
them in peace, hut also to protect them. The 
subjugated unbelievers who are thus under the 
protection {dhiimmhi i.e* responsibility) of the 
Muslims are therefore called ahimmxs in the law- 
books. 

Only those dhimmu who are of full age, free, 
male, and in full possession of their intellectual 
faculties are obliged to jizyah. According to 
the Shafi'ites, the amount of this payment dexainds 
on the agreement made at the (frawiiig-up of the 
act of submission ; the imam or his deputy must ' 
demand at least one dinar per head, but, if it is 
possible, xireferably more ; according to the MuH- 
kites, the im&m has the right to act in the interests 
of the Muslims according to his own Judgment 5 ^ 
according to the Ranifites, he has no choice, but 
must demand from every poor dhirnmi one dindr, 
from each who is well-to-do two dindr^^ and from i 
each who is rich four dnndrs. According to the 
conviction of Muslims, however, at the ‘ end of the 
days* Jesus will once more come back to the earth 
and show to Christians as well ae to Jews that 
Islam is the only true religion. In the ideal period, 
which will begin at His coming, all unbelievers 
must be converted, and the jizyah can no longer be 
accepted from any one. 

Like other taxes which unbelievers have to pay 
{e.g., the customs which they must pay for their 
goods if they trade in Muslim lands), the jizyah 
belongs to the /af. As to the q[uestion how the 
imdm must use the money belonging to the /ai" 
there is a difference of opinion among the fqh- 
schools. 

According to the Shftfiltes, the rules concerning: the divlsiou 
of the hhwm of the booty (see shove, p. 881 f.) are also apnidicable 
to the ; thus 1 of the/<»i’ must he divided between the same 
five categories of persons who have also a right to the kJvwim of 
the booty, while the remaiolng j) are dettined for the j^neral 
Interests of Muslims. AcoorcUng to the Ilaniftfees and Hallkltos, 
the rules concerning the distribution of toe booty are not appli- 
cable to the/af, but the whole /ctf must be used m the interest# 
of all Muslims (ap., for the pa 3 mient of Judges, trnop#, and 
oflfioials, for the bnJlalng of forts, roads, bridges, mosqu##, etc.). 
Unbelievers in Muslim lands not only have toyay 
tribute, but are also subjected to other regulations 
which involve indignities; e.g.^ they have to fasten 
a coloured piece or cloth {ghiydr) on their clothes, 
and wear a special kind of girdle {smnn^rh in order 
that they may readily be distin^ishable from 
Muslims. Ghnstians mus^referamy wear a blue, 
Jews a yellow gUydr, They may not ride on 
holdback, their houses may not he as high as, or 
higher than, those of their Muhammadan neigh- 
bours, and they may carry no weapons They 
must not give offence to Muslims— hy ringing 
their chuim-bells, or, by openly slighting Islam, 
the Prophet^ or the Qur*an, hy drinking wine, or 
eating pork* etc. On the other hand, may 
pracfe^ thmr owh religious observancsea m the 
towns in which at the conq^uesfc of the land ihea*© 
were no churches or synago^es, they may not he 
built later ; Christians and Jews may restore these 


buildings only if they are in danger of ruin; 
according to Abfi Uanifah, even this was per- 
mitted only in those lands which ha<l not been 
conquered but had voluntarily submitted at the 
axquoach of the MubHiu army. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the tirst ccnturieH of IslJlm the 
Muslims conceded to Christians much greater free- 
dom as to the huihlingof churches (cf. I. ttoldziher, 
in ZDMG xxxviii. [1884] 074). CthenviHc tho 
dhimmis are in many rosxmcts on an equality with 
their Muslim hdlow-citizens i they may a(*quire 
prop(‘rf y in the lands of Islam and carry on trade ; 
this last is under certain conditions x>ermitted even 
to unbelievers who have not submitted. 

Litkratork.— B esides the work# on siwsal subJeeU of Muslim 
law cited above and various artt. in AY ami /Y, the follow- 
ing general works must be mentioned here : Ash-ShaVant, 
Bit lance de la loi mmulmam, Fr, tr. by M. A. Perron, Algiers, 
ISfiS; Joanny-Pharaoa and T. Dulau, Droit mmultmut Parb, 
1840. 

LA B. E. Baillie. A Diyest 0 / Mtwhum- 

mud an Law^ 1. (on the subject# to which it is itauaily applied 
by British Courts ot Justice in India), Ixuidon, 1875 ; 

W. H. Macnaghten, Principles and Precedents 0 / Hindu and 
Mohamrnadan Law, Calcutta, 1811.5 ; C. Hamilton, The lUdayd, 
or Guide ; a Cammentarp on the Musmdwan Lutes, I^ndon, 
1791, 2nd 8d., with preface by 8. Grove Grady, do. 1879; J. M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau gtiniral de Temidre othotnan, Paris, 1787- 
1829. 

SaXvriTE ZiW.-— E. Sachau, Muhammedaniseheu Peeht 
nach Hchafiitiscker Lehrs, Berlin, 3897; Th. W. JuynboU, 
Ilandbwh (ks uldrnmhen Gesetz(% I^eyden and Linpzig, 1910 ; 
L. W. C. van deu Berg, Principes du droit ittmuimdn mlm 
Us rites d'Abou IJanifah et de VkdflX Fr. tr. by It, de France 
de Tersant, Algiers, 1896; Minhddj aUTdliUn, Manuel de 
junsprudencs musulinane scion le rite de Chdji’i, Batavia, 
1882-84 ; P'^ath al-Qartb, Comimutaire mr U precis tie jurist 
prudence d'Abou Ohodjd* par Ibn Qdsim aPOkazzit beyden, 
1805; S. Keyaser, FrmUt d& Jurispmdmoe musulmane par 
Abou Chodjd, do, 1850. 

MAlijcitm JUir,— M. a. Perron, Prkis de Jurisprudeme 
mumlmans s$lm U rite par Khalu ibn ishdh^ 

(« Mplor, seient, deTAhjMe, x.-xv., Pari#. 1848-51), Paris, 1877 ; 

N. Seignette, Code musuUnm ds AhaW, Constotine, 1878; 

O. Honda# and F. Martel, TraUi de droit mumlman : La 
Tohfat d*Bbn Acm, Algiers, 1808. 

ShPitm B. E. BailEc, A Digest of Mmh%mmudm 

Law, ii. (containing the doclrine# of the Ituftmi code of juris- 
prudence), London, 18^, * 1886 ; A. Querry, Droit musulrmn ; 
Recueil de lots amemiant ks Timsulmans schfitm, Paris, 1871-72 ; 
N. von Tornauw, Dm mmUmdstdie Meckt am dm QmUm 
dargeskUt, Lelprig, 1856, Th. W, JtJYHBOLL. 

LAW (Roman). — i. Fas and ius.--Law, accord- 
ing to Roman idea^, had a double foundation, being 
based partly upon divine revelation and partly 
upon human ordinance. Here we have Hie root 
of the distinction between fm and «md this 
again corresponds to the division of law into itwr 
dmnum and im humanum % 

* et iurasinunt id est divima, humaniinue luwi joermltfcunt ; 
aatm ito religionem tm, ad hominea !ura pertinettt^ Georg. 

; L 2#; the explanatory clause, however, fall# to hit the mawc, 
i a# the dlttiucdive character of the fm lay, not In Its relation to 
rellgiou# thing#— there were also secular law«‘de religlene’— 
i but in its divine origin fof. Irid. (hig, v» II, 2, ' fa# lea dUvhra 
est, iu# lex hnmanaq); Cio, ds BaruspK Resp. 34, ‘orator©# 
contra lu# fasuue interfeoto# , . . iu# legatorum oum 

E raeridio munitum #4t, turn etiam divlno lure vailatuia*; 

ivy, xxvu. xvil. IS, * ubl iu# ac fa# credererst wll 
16, ‘ ubi noo divini qulcquam nco humani sanctum esset.* 

On the other hand, the later threefold division 
of the law into ins sacrum^ itts publicum^ and im 
privatum^ — a division unknown in professional 
jurisxirudence® — does not rest upon aiversi^ of 
origin, but is based uxKm the division of amirs 
into rm respublkm, and r$s^miasf of which 
groups the re$ mms (and res rdigimm) come under 
Tm mmnumt and the other two under im hu- 
The fact that the tem/«s^ is neuter and 
Indeclinable shows that the corresponding concept 
was a pure abstraction ; the attempt® to personify 
it wmre of relatively late date, and never quite 
1 q^lnllL Tmt. Or. n, Iv. M ; Autou. CMpk. ism. 61. 

® Staatsreedi^* it 52. 

# GaJoa, dnM. tt. t, Itaqua divMu in duo# 

dldueltor ; mm aha# ifmnt divM lari% aha# hufimt 
DMnl iuri# stini velufcl 30® iwento #5 reBricaae . . , » ; 10 , ‘ baa 
autom qua# hmnanl lari# seat pdmhto* 

(cf. Hofmm»en, he. cU.), 
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succeeded, for the prayer which Livy (I. xxxii. 6) 
puts into the mouth of the FaUr patratus of the 
FetiaU^ at the Clarigatio^ and which begins with 
the invocation, ‘audi Juppiter, audite Pines, audiat 
Fas* (cf. VIII. V. 8, ‘audite Ins Fasque*), shows 
traces of extensive adulteration by annalistic trad- 
ition, while the deity whom later poets designate 
Fas (Seneca, Here. Pur, 658 ; Valer. Flacc. i. 796) 
is in retolity the Greek Themis.^ This view of fas 
never found admission into the cultus, while, on 
the other hand, the divine personification of im'— 
i.6, lustitia— was in the Augustan Age not merely 
represented by the poets as the counterpart of 
the Greek Dike,® but even honoured by the erec- 
tion of a special temple.® 

To the Konians fas was by no means simply an 
eternal and universal law, a justice equally valid 
for all peoples and for all times, natural and there- 
fore traceable to a divine source — a ius naturce or 
jcard (jticriv Uko^iov — although in the later period and 
under the influence of Greek philosophy it was 
certainly attenuated to an indefinite abstraction 
of this Kind,^ for, in the sense of a natural or cus- 
tomary law,® even without written formulation, 
fas was conjoined with the mos maiorumf or with 
f desy'^ and the classical jurists sometimes criti- 
cized current law by an appeal to fas as of higher 
authority ; ® it was from this point of view, in fact, 
that the phrase ‘ contra fas’* was often simply a 
rather severe characterization of the illegality of an 
action,® and the frequent expression ‘fas est’ came 
to signify nothing more than ‘par est,’ ‘licet,* 
‘fieri potest.’ Originally, however, the scope 
of the.^ did not extend beyond the Boman people. 
Nor had the fas existed from eternity : it was be- 
lieved that the founders of the Boman State had 
made a compact with certain deities, who thereupon 
became the national gods, and, while this compact 
secured for the Boman people the protection and 
favour of these gods, and therefore also all good 
fortune and prosperity, it likewise required from 
them the strict fulfilment of certain clearly defined 
duties and commandments. 

These divine laws were all included under the 
one term/u^, which, accordingly, was not confined 
to the demands of natural justice, as, those 
referring to the relation of children to parents, 
etc., hut comprehended also the extensive and in- 
tricate ritual law in its entirety. We have the 
clearest evidence for this in the earliest extant 
document which makes mention of fas and its op- 

1 Anson. Techinop. dedU, 44, ‘sunt et caelicolum monosyllaba: 

priraa deum Pas, qtiae Themis est Qrais ’ ; Q. Goetz, Thesaur, 
gloss. msndaUy Leipzig, 1899-1903, i. 436 ; of, K. Lehrs, JPoj^u- 
Jdre Aufsdtze aus dem Leipzig, 1876, p. 98. 

2 Vem, <^sofg. il. 474; Ov, Fast, i, 249, both with reference to 
Arat. Fhcen. 133. 

» Ov, Epist. ex Ponto, nr. vi. 28 ff.; cf. H, L. Axtell, The X>eifir 
caiim ofAhsttmt Ideas in Roman Literature and Inacriptims, 
Ohi<Ago, 1907, p. set; G. Wissowa, Religion %md KuUus der 
2 , Munich, 1912, p. SSS. 

4 0ic, pro Milone, 43, ‘quod aufc per naturam fas esset aut 
per leges Hceret * ; Pars, v, 9$, ‘ publica lex hominum naturaque ; 
conthiethoo fas,* 

8 On both of these conceptions cf. R, Hirzel, “AvpoAos 
in ASGj pbil.-higfcor. Klasse, xx. 1 [1900]. 

8 Ilor. I, XXXV. 7, ‘ contra fas deum moresqne tnaiorum ’ ; Qod, 
Justin, ix, 88, ‘pmter fas praeterque raorem antiquitatis.' 

TLiry i, be, 18, ‘per fas aq fidem Tac. Ann. xifi, 16, ‘neque 
fas neque fidem pensi habere ’ ; cf. also Hist. iii. 6 , ‘ius fasque 
exu«re,‘ with Ann, 1 86, ‘ Mem extiere,’ and JSCist. iv. 67, ‘ fasque 
ao loedera rei^ioere.* 

^Instancee in L. Mltteis, R&misehes Frivatreoht, I. 23 f,, 
note 8. 

8a.gr. OIL viii, 105!^, ii. 8, ‘(praevaricationem) . . . contra 
*48 etqfvej in pemiciem rationum tnarum sine modo exercuife.’ 

18 Of, A Hirzel, Themis, Lijbe und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1907, 

olL« 

u As is distinctly expressed in Olo, pro Rest. 91, ‘turn res ad 
oommunemuitilitjatem, quas publicas appeHamus, turn conventi- 
cula hominnia, quae poatea mvltates nominatae sunt, turn domi- 
cxlia ooniuncta, quas urbes dicimus, Invent© et divino iure et 
hmnano, moenibus saepserunfc'; similarly it is said, e,g. in OIL 
Vi. 1302, ‘is preitnua ius fetiale paravit,’ aithough the Fetial Law 
was undoubtedly regarded as a part of the /as. 


posite nefaSf viz. the Boman Calendar of festivals. 
That the abbreviations Q*B*C*F and Q*ST*D‘F 
found there are to read as ‘ quando rex comitiavit 
fas’ and ‘quando stercus delatum fas’ respectively 
is proved on adequate grounds ; moreover, the sym- 
hols F and N attached to the majority of the days 
in the calendar meant originally, not fastus and 
nefastus^ as was supposed at a later period, but/oa 
and nefas, as is shown by the symbol N-F’P, subse- 
quently contracted to f\p, and signifying ‘nefas 
feriae publicae.’^ In these phrases /as can be con- 
strued grammatically only as the predicative noun 
of a clause which in full would irun : ‘ hoc die lege 
a^ere fas est ’ ; ® ‘ fas est ’ signifies ‘ is in accordance 
with fas' just as ‘ius est’ was employed in an 
analogous sense.® Thus the distinctively Boman 
practice of dividing the days of the year into the 
two classes of ‘holy days’ and ‘working days,’ 
belonging respectively to the gods and to men, 
comes under the fas.^ As hearing a like sense, 
and with express reference to the ordinances of 
sacred law, the word fas is frequently used not 
only in the technical phraseology of sacred things,® 
hut also in the literature generally, as, e,g,, with 
reference to dedication (Cic. de Domo sua, 138), the 
legal position of ‘loca sacra’ (Paul. Dig, xxxix. 
iii. 17. 3), questions of marriage law (Ulpian, Dig, 
III. ii. 13. 4), and adoption (Cic. c?e Domo sua, 35) ; 
similarly, in Cic. Verr. v. 34 (‘contra fas, contra 
auspicia, contra omnes divinas et humanas relig- 
iones’) and Marcian, Di^, XLVIIL xviii. 5 (‘inces- 
tum, quia cognatam violavit contra fas ’), the 
phrase ‘ contra fas ’ still hears the pregnant sense 
of a violation of divine law, and passages of like 
tenor are of frequent occurrence down to the 
later literarj period. 

It is a widely prevalent view that the ius was 
disengaged from the fas in relatively late times, 
and was indeed developed from it, and that in a 
broad sense the whole public and private law of 
the Bomans rested upon the basis of the religious 
law.® This theory, however, requires considerable 
q^ualification, as has recently been most efficiently 
shown bj L. Mitteis {qp. cit, p, 22 f.}. Mitteis 
(p. 26) nghtly emphasizes the circumstance that 
there is hardly a single significant trace of the 
influence of the fas m the law of property as 
relating to living persons, while the occasional 
occurrence oifas and ius in family law and the 
; law of inheritance is explained by the fact that 
marriage was regarded as a ‘divini humanique 
I iuris communicatio’ (Modestinns, Dig. XXIII. ii, 1), 
and all the questions relating to the sacra of 
family and clan came as decisively] within the 
province of the fas as questions relating purely to 
property within that of the ius. In criminal juris- 
prudence a religious penal law of earlier origin 
maintained a place beside a later secular one, and 
the provisions of each are clearly distinguished by 
the form of the punishment imposed {sanctio)*, 
thus, while the secular law relegates the execution 
of the penalty to the authorities, and attaches 
definite penalties in person or property to particu- 
lar crimes, the religious law knows nothing what- 
ever of penalties inflicted by human means, hut 
either declares that the trespass against a sacred 
ordinance can be made good by the proper 
expiatory offerings {piacula) or else, by pro- 

1 Of. W. Soltau, in A. Fledceisen^s Feue JahrhUcher fUr 
FhUologie, oxxxvii, (18881 836 ; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 488. 

2 The present writer is at a loss to understand the view of 
W. W. Fowler (The Religious RxpeHence of the Roman People, 
p. 487 1), viz, that /as is here an adverb. 

Sap. Plant, Persa, 106, ‘pernam quldem ius est adponi fri- 
gidam postrldie.* 

* Hence Verg:. Georg. L $68 L, ‘quippe etiam lestis quaedam 
exorcere diebus fas et ima sintint.* 

6 e.g. OIL vi 676, ‘extra hoc Hmen aliqnid de sacro Silvani 
efferre fas non est* ; Rest* p, 818. ‘ neque fas est euxn immolari* 

8 Of reoemt writers of. especlany R. Lambert, La Fonetion du 
droit civil compwri, i. (Pans, 1903) 632 
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noiincing tho formula ‘sacer esto/ devotes the 
offender to the deity for such punishment as the 
latter may decree. The sacratm with which 
the inviolability of the x^lebeian magistracy was 
guaranteed at its institution were simply laws 
which pronounced the sentence {sanctio) *sacer 
esto/ ^ just as, in fact, the penalty imposed upon 
one who violated the privileges of the ^Uhs was, 
according to the literary tradition, *ut . . . eius 
caput lovi sacrum esset, familia ad mdein Cereris, 
Liheri, Liberaeq^ue venum iret.’ ^ AVhat we have 
here, accordingly, is not a secular ordinance in the 
forms of public law, but a contract under the I 
protection of the fas. The person declared to be 
sacQT was a proscribed outlaw, and any one had the 
right to execute the divine sentence under which 
he lay, and might kill him with impunity.® The 
same consequences were incurred by one who com- 
mitted an act of violence upon a tribune of the 
people,^ though at a later period the State itself 
saw to the due infliction of the penalty by secular 
law, viz. by bringing the crime before the magis- 
trates in the form of a process of perduellion.® 

A similar reinforcement of the sentence ‘sacer 
esto* by a secular penalty is authorized also by 
the Law of the Xll Tables as given by Pliny, 
HN xviii. 12 : 

‘Pnigem , , , aratro quaeaitam uoctu pavisse ac secuisae 
puberi XII tabuUa capital erat suspensumque Cereri necan 
mbebant, . . . impubeiu praetoria arbitratu verberari noxiamve 
duplionemve decerni,’ 

where the reference to Ceres^ indicates that the 
original formula of the sanctio was ^ Cereri sacer 
esto,’ and that the penalty of crucifixion (or, in 
the case of those under age, scourging) was a later 
addition. It is pos.sible that in other cases as well 
the sanction of secular law was added to or sub- 
stituted for that of sacred law, pd, as the former 
was naturally more certain in its operation than 
the latter, fas gradually lost its practical si^ifl- 
cance, and eame to be regarded more as an ideal 
ratification and reinforcement of a secular law 
that was in itself perfectly competent to admmister 
the penalty. Only so can we explain the circum- 
stance that the often ® purely conventional phrase, 
‘ins efc fas^ or ‘ius lascjue,’^ is found, almost 
without exception, with its terms in that order,® 
even in passages where the reverse order might 
seem the more natural, as, e,g.^ Livy, 
xxxiiL 7, ‘ius fas lex,’ and Cic. Earum, Mesp, 
43, ‘ deos homiuesque, pudorem, pudimtiam, 
senatus anctoritatem, ius, fas, leges, iudieia 
violavit* (where ‘deos hominesqne’ would lead 
us to expect ‘fas imque’). The same sequence 
occurs also in the technical language of religion, 
as in the Lex arm Narbonensis, GIL xlu 4S33, 
ii. 14, quis tergere ornare refiicere volet, quod 
beneficii causa flat, ius fasque esto,’ in ^oordance 
with which the corresponding pwmge in the law 
of the temple at Fuifo (GIL ix. 3613. 7) should 
probably be restored thus; *utei tangere sarcire 
tegere . . - [ius] fasque esto/ This also explains 
why the fas should be specially appealed^ to m 
matters which the arm of the civil law did not 
1 Hcnoe the term ‘iMicrqeimotus/ the imphwtJoiw at which 
A, Boeeaberg {Beram, %M\L lim} SSSf), whoie 
90 frequently cerry conviction, lies failed to lytaep with tuffl* 
oient oleamesss. ^ ^ ^ , 

a Uvy. ra. iv, 7 j of. Dion. Hal. vtu torix. », x rill. $f. 

» F«i^ P. SIS; kacr. SaL m. vii, 5 ; Dion* Kri. ti. ^ S; ct 
rise W. wTFowler, Journal of Bmnn Stu4io9, i flfllll 67 If. 

4 Oku pro T%Mo, 47. * legem antiquum de leffiw ieomtii, 
ittbent impure oocldi eum, qul trflnmum jdebis puleavetit* ; 
tL Ilvy, m. lyi. 6 ; Pion. Hal. vi. Ixxxlx.^, 

» Hommeeru M&m* ^rafneht^ Leip3% 

« JPitstln Fhiihtus. SO; 'Perenqe, amrm ^ 

701, B. Hhari, Thmtis, Bmmd ^ 

8The semusuoe in Verx. i. 2^ (‘Itui et lorn ^unt*) 

imd Amm. Mara riV. I SCvidut fas itwqtie iSm 

re^lar usage, has eubsdtuted Hoi fn^ue for iSie tnuhtiomi 
reftdinff. 


reach, as, e.g.^ affairs of international law, which 
regulated the relations of war mitl peace among 
the nations; thus TacifcUH speaks of the *faa 
gentium ’ ^ and the ‘ fas armorum ct ius hontium/® 

2 . Codification.—It is only natural to expect 
that there could be no complete or ]>ubli({ codifi- 
cation of the ordinances of the ws diviniim, m, 
although the latter was traced batsk to a definite 
compact with the gods, it was in reality the renult 
of a padual develoiiment. The duty of preserv- 
ing this sacred law was committed to the Htat© 
priests, who had, as required, to give their pro- 
fessional opinions for tho enlightenment ^ and 
instniction both of tlie authorities and of private 
individuals. There was, however— apart from the 
penal authority of the Pontifex Maximus in 
relation to his subordinate priests— no official 
administration of sacred law, and no official 
infliction of its penalties. In general, offences 
against the fas were regarded as falling under 
the maxim ‘ deorum iniuriae dis curao ’ (Tac. A nn, 
73), and the piacula assigned to particular 
ritual misdeeds were not penalties, hut were 
designed simply to show the delinquent how he 
miglit propitiate the offended deity. A. person 
who did nob avail himself of this opportunity, and 
who refused to oiler the required piaculuM, or one 
who violated the fas in so gross a fashion that 
expiation was deemed impossible, was impius, was 
excluded from the pax deorum, even if neither the 
sacred nor the secular authorities took proceedings 
against him;® the only thing that could affect 
such an offender, indeed, was the reprimand of the 
Censor. Those who violated the ordinance regard- 
ing holy days, or did nob fulfil a vow that they 
had made, or broke an oath made by appealing 
to the gods, did not thereby become liable to 
human retribution at all, whether of priests or of 
magistrates; and even with regard to those pro- 
visions of the sacred law which, by means of the 
formula ‘sacer esto,' committed the defender to 
the divine retribution, the intervention of the 
State in the infliction of punishment was, as noted 
above, a later development Likewise, in cases 
which did not relate to penal offences at all, but 
involved civil matters falling within the scope 
of the faSt as, s.y., the mode and extent of 
the required fulfilment of a vow, the inheritance 
of the sacra familiaria, etc., the priests did not 
deliver a judgment that could be enforced by 
law, hut merely gave an opinion regarding the 
legal position, tnough it is true that tins opinion 
was almost always accepted by the parties oon- 
cemed. , ^ 

Corresponding to the respective spheres of the 
several colleges of priests, the oodifloatlon of the 
im divmum is found in three distinct fotms, vtx* 
the im pontiMumf the ins auffuraie, and the tm 
fetiah. The iusfeiiah contained the articles re- 
lating to matters of international law which could 
not be consummated witibout religiotts ceremonies, 
and also the form of snob ritual^ me vital element 
in the ius a-ugutaU was the mdely ramified and 
imposing doctrine of the auspmaj the ita pmti- 
fletum embraced not only the ntual ordinances 
desired for the guidance of the priesta is. the 
ceremonial law in the proper sense, Imt also all the 
essenriid principles of the legal and other relations 
between the Eoman citizen or the Eoman nation 
and the State gods ; and in a State whose oiUzens, 
alike as individuals and as a people, attached the 


Cat xiL S) applied themMves to their religions 
i Am. i 4Z, ‘hcfttoi to st swara to 

Amt. 1 19, taitawlittiM' i Jw^D. 

jxxnt, fit 8, to.* 

# Uommtm,. p.mt 
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concerns ■with the most painful conscientiousness, 
this pontifical law hereupon every phase of private 
and public life, so that the Pontifex Maximus ■was 
actually designated as ‘ index atque arbiter rerum 
divinarum humanaimmq^ue ’ (Fesfcus, p. 185). This 
certainly does not in the slightest alter the fact 
that the jurisdiction of the Pontifices, as of all 
other priests, was wholly confined to the province 
of the im nevertheless those invested 

with the priestly office, just because they ex- 
pounded and administered th^fas, had, on the one 
hand, the opportunity of acquiring great experience 
in the application and interpretation of law, and 
thus also great acuteness in juridical thinking and 
reasonings; while, on the other hand, in view of the 
numerous points at which the fas came into touch 
with questions of secular life and secular law, they 
required to have a thorough knowledge of the ius 
civile also,® so that the Pontifices were the earliest 
jurists of Rome, and in virtue of their responsa 
exercised no small influence upon the development 
of the civil law as well. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these responsa, so far as they transcended 
the proper sphere of the hes divinnm, were not 
official deliverances, and thus were never given by 
the collegium as a whole, but were pronounced by 
individual Pontifices, who in such things had no 
higher authority than a private person learned in 
the la'w. Prom the circumstance that the body 
of consulting lawyers was largely recruited from 
among the Pontifices the ancient reading of the 
history, to which modern scholars have attached 
too much importance, wrongly assumed that the 
Pontifical College as such was officially concerned 
in the preservation and application of the civil law, 
and asserted that the form of words necessary to 
the institution of a suit (the legis actiones) was 
officially communicated to the parties by a member 
of the Pontifical College annually appointed for the 
purpose,^ and even that the knowledge of the civil 
law as a whole was confined to the Pontifices,** As 
a matter of fact, the official function of the Ponti- 
fical College was restricted to the administration 
of the sacred law, and a similar limitation must 
be assigned to the juristic writings de iureponti- 
which drew their materials from the pontifical 
archives, the Hhri (or commentarii) pontifimm, 
and of which, with an older work by Q, Fabius 
Pictor, the comprehensive treatises of M. Antistius 
Labeo and C. Ateius Capito may be singled out for 
special mention. 

An important step in the publication of the 
sacred law was taken when the register of court- 
days and holy days, the Fasti, was made accessible 
to the publi<5 — an event brought about, as Momm- 
sen*^ rightly infers from Cio. ad Att, VI, i. 8, by the 
promulgation of the Code of the XII Tables ; while 
the well-known disclosure of On. Flavius, the pro- 
t^gd of the revolutionary Appius Claudius, Censor 
m 312 B,o., marks the earliest issue of the calendar 
in a codified form^ Another extensive collection 
of articles from the sacred law, the publication 
of which cannot be precisely dated, was current 
among the jurists of the later period under the 

^ Olc. Leg. ii. ‘quid enim ad pontificem de iure parie- 
feum et aquaram aut ullo omuiao niid eo quod cum teligione 
coniunctum esfcP 

lb. * pontlfioem bonum ueminem eiee nisi qui ius civile bene 
noseefc.* 

3 jPompoB. Dig. i, ii. 2. 6, ‘ omnium tamen hamn interpretaudi 
ecientia et aofiones apud collegium poutificum eranfc, ex quibus 
cotiBtitueba'fcur quis quoquo anno praeesset privatis ’—a state- 
ment ■wbioh Mommsen 0taatsreohPAl 46) justly chaiwterizes 
as bottfused and incredible, while B, Hasohke (in FesfUchrift 
Mm 5Q^^f. LoUarjuML L. FriedUSmders, Leipzig:, 1895, p, 
822 if.) iniuces it the basis ol far-reaching' inferences. 

« Livy, ix. xM, 6, ‘civile ius repositnm in penetralibua ponfi- 
flouw evulgavit,^ and, following this stsatement^ Valer. Max. m 
V, 2, ‘ius piyile per multa saeonla inter saora caerhnoniasqne 
deorum Imitorlafium abditum k)fi«que pohtiftcibna notum On. 
Flavius.*. vnlgavit*‘, ^ ^ 

» mnMie Berfin, p. 81, note SSoi 


title of Ius Fapirianum^ and was annotated 
by Granxus Flaccus, a contemporary of Cmsar.® 
The meaning of the name ‘ Papirianum ’ had been 
forgotten by the ancients themselves, but was be- 
lieved to go back to an editor called Papirius (the 
prmnomen is variously given), said to have been the 
first Pontifex Maximus after the expulsion of the 
kings,® while a rather unconvincing modern theory^ 
would assign the cominlation to Sextus Papirius, 
a jurist of Cicero’s time, who is mentioned as a 
pupil of Q. Mucins Scmvola.® While the collection 
as a whole may be of fairly late date,® there can be 
no doubt that its individual statutes go back to a 
very remote period and were drawn from the writ- 
ings^ of the Pontifices. They are called Leges 
UegicB^ and were arranged in the order of the kings 
to whom—somewhat arbitrarily, it is clear — ^they 
were ascribed,® As regards their matter, they lie 
wholly within the range of the ius divinum, and, 
in cases where they prohibit something, the 
penalties imposed are exclusively of a religious 
kind — the offering of a piaculum for less serious 
offences,® and, for more serious, condemnation by 
the formula ‘ sacer esto.’ Moreover, many of the 
provisions bear directly upon the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, and of other proceedings regulated by 
religious law, as, e.g., the interment of the dead/® 
so that we can quite easily understand the refer- 
ence of Servius \Mn. xii. 836) to the ‘ lex Papiria 
de ritu sacrorum ’ (cf. also Macr. Sat. ill. xi. 6), 
In all cases where the code seems to encroach upon 
the sphere of secular law, it deals with matters 
which originally were regulated by the/a^ alone, 
but were subse(juently brought within the scope of 
the ordinary cnininal law, as appears to have been 
the case even '^Wciparicidium. The ordinances of 
the fas formulated in the Leges liegim bore with 
special frequency upon matters in which private 
law was palpably defective, as, e.g., the unin- 
tentional slaying of a human being, and many 
questions of family law : thus we find ordinances 
concerning the punishment of children who ill- 
treat their parents,^® the exposure of children,^’" the 
repudiation and selling of wives, the period of a 
widow’s mourning and her re-marriage,^® etc. ; the 
protection of clients®® and landmarks®^ also fell 
within the scope of the sacred law. When the 
extreme penalty of ‘sacer esto’ is imposed, the 
deities to whom the criminal is delivered are always 
those of the earliest Roman cultus, and above all 
Juppiter,®® Tediovisj®® and the dim parentum or 


1 Macr. Sat. ni. xi. 6 ; Paul, Big, u, xvi. 144 ; in Pompon. 
Big. I. ii, 2. 2, it is wrongly designated ‘ iua civile Papirianum ’ ; 
in Serv. xii. 886, it is called ‘ lex Papiria.’ 

2 Paul. Big., loo. cit. 

8 Lion, Hal. iir. xxxvi. 4 ; of, further A. Schwegler, MUmiecke 
GesehiohUjaiane, 1876, i. 24, 

4f. P, Bremer, itiHaprudenUce mtehadriance quos super- 
mnt, Leipzig, 1896-1901, 1 . 182 f. 

fi Pompon. Big. i. li. 2. 42. 

6 Of. esp. 0. Hirsdifeld, Kl&ime Sohrifton, Berlin, 1918, p. 289 £f, 

7 Pompon. Big. x. ii. 2. 36; Livy, vi. i. 10. 

8 This appears from Fesfc, p. 280, ‘in regia EomuU eb Tatli 
legibus . . . in Servii Tullii haec em . . 

^e.g. ‘Paelex aram lunonis ne tangito; si tangit, lunoni 
crinlbua demissis agnam feminam caedito ’ (Paul, p. 222 ; of. Aul, 
Oell. IV. iii. 8). 

lOg.o. ‘gd quiaquam aliuta faxit, ipsos lovi sacer esto* 
(Paul. p. 6). 

U As, e.g., in the presentation of the apolia opima (Fest. 
p. 189). 

W Of, Pliny, HjV xlv. 88, ‘vino rogum ne respargito.' 

IS ‘Si qui hominem liberum dolo soiens morti duit, parioidas 
esto ‘ (Paul, p, 221). 

M Mommsen, Siaatarepht^, il. 42i 

IB * xjt si quis imprudens oqoidisset hominem, wo oapite 
occisd agnatis eius incontdone ofEerret arietem^ (Setr.Fol. iv. 48 ; 
of. Georg, iii. 887)* 

18 * Si parentem pu^ vetherit, aat iile plorassit, puer divis 
parenfcum sacer esto‘ (Fest. p, 280). 

17 Dion, Hal, u. xv*. ^ 

la Pint Bomuluk, 22. ^ Pint. Ntmia, 1% 

so Dion, Hal. u. x. 8. ; ^Jh.TU Ixxiv. 3. 

S3 Paul, pt 6; Lipm Hid. n. Ixxiv. 8. 

® Hal, n. x, 8). 
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ancestral spirits.^ The Arux'rjTTip to whom one half 
of the husband's property was assigned when he 
unjustly repxiciiated his wife^ must undoubtedly 
have been the ancient Roman goddess Tellus, of 
whom we read as the goddess of marriage and to 
her also belonged the oblation of a cow in calf 
(*forda bos’), which, according to Pint, Numa, 12, 
was demanded from a widow who married again 
during her period of mourning. The Ceres to whom 
the spoiler of crops was delivered was without doubt 
the ancient Roman goddess of vegetation/ and not 
the Greek Demeter ; it was the latter, however, to 
whom, as Ceres Liber and Ceres Libera, the 
statutes of the Leges ^aoratce (a reproduction of the 
Leges Begice) assigned the property of one who 
infringed the privileges of t\\^ptebsfi 

As the sentence of ‘sacer esto’ was attached 
only to the statutes derived from the sphere of the 
ancient fas, we must not, with Mommsen {Siraf- 
recht, p. 900 fh), regard the formula as e<T[uivalent 
to the capital penalty of the secular law ; in reality 
it simply handed the offender over to divine re- 
tribution, nor did it ever signify more than this 
except in so far as the State supplemented the 
religious penalty by a civil one. The youth who 
beat Ms father, and thereby became * divis paren- 
tum sacer’ was not called to account by the civil 
magistrates, though in legislating for certain 
other offences the State fixed definite penalties 
and so undertook to enforce them. As we saw 
above (p. 885*}, the peculiar form of the penalty im- 
posed by the XII Tables upon the injurer of crops 
(‘suspensum Cereri necarr [Pliny, EN xviii. 12]) 
clearly implies that the secular penalty of cruci- 
fixion was an addition to the older religious penalty 
of ‘Cereri saoer esto.’ The like holds good with 
regard to another offence: if a patron wilfully 
injured his client, he was, by a Ux regia ascribed 
to Romulus, delivered, as saeer, to Veaiovis (Dion. 
Hal. II. X. 3), and the XII Tables formulated this 
ordinance as ‘patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit, 
sacer esto’ (Serv. Mn. vi. 609) ; the fact that the 
deity’s name is omitted in the latter formulation 
shows that the phrase ‘ sacer esto ’ had lost its 
original meaning, for it was necessary that the 
sentence of sacratio should always specify a par- 
ticular deity.® That the whole procedure of come- 
cratio capitis et honorum’’^ lay outside the sphere 
of secular justice, and belong^ exclusively to that 
of religious law,® to which all formal judicial pro- 
cedure was alien, appears from the fact that the 
consecratio bonorum, which was still indicted in 
historical times, and manifestly on the grounds 
of the Leges Sacratm, by the tribunes of the people 
upon those who resisted them,® was carriw out 
in purely religious forms, and neither required a 
forensic process nor permitted of an appeal 

As the im dimnum was believed to have come 
into being at the foundation of the city, it could 
of course be developed indirectly by the exposi- 
tions of the priests, out could not be added to by 
the creation of fresh laws. From the institution of 
the Republic, accordingly, thmre was no specific 
sacred legislation, and the im sacnm was a divi- 
sion of the im publicum , as finds clear expression 
in the formula with which the magistrate rejected 

1 Pest. p. StSO : Plot. Brnmlus, ^ 

3 Senr. Iv. m 

4 mm* SIB xvil!. 12 ; SM bslow. 

s m. Iv.-Ivh; of. Bioa. UrI. vi. \xxsd%* S, x. xllL 4. 

p. 313, ‘memtso leg-es sunt, qultu# swetsum effc, qd 
<tdd advemui eas fecerit, sacer alioui aeomm skat toflia 
peouuiaque’ ; cf. Dion. Hal. m. x. S, 

The abundant Uteraturo on this Bubject l« dven in J. Ji/tar- 
quardt, Mm. Staaiit'$noaaunf}, Ui.Sj Leipxla:, IfeSS, p. 278. 

s Gf, Macr. Sat. iir. vii, 4, ‘ sacratianis vocabtiln observautkm 
divlni iuris immlevlt.* 

» Instances m Mommsen, StrOffTtsokt^ p. 49. 

nif Ulpian, Dig. i. i. 1. 2, ^publlcam ius esfc quod ad sUtum r«4 
Bomatme spec^t, privatum quod ad sln^oram utiiitatem . . . 
publicum ius in sacris, in sacerdofibus, in magktratibus.* 


private chiims to property, ‘ aut sacrum ant publi- 
cum Cfsao,’ ^ i.e. ‘ the^ property of the gods and that 
of tlio State are one in relation to private property.’ 
In tlie so-called Lex de imperio Vespasiani^ the 
two great divisions of divinw hitnianm res and 
ptiblim privatmqtte res embmeing 

also the sacrce res) are not conjoined in such a way 
as to imply that the latter pair is a .subdivision of 
the /w?w«ifc ; and Ulpiaus definition of fs(5ciilar) 
jurisprudemte as ‘divinanim atque hnmaiiartim 
return notitia, iusti atque iniusU scientia’ {Dig. 

L i. 10. 2) no longer recognizes any dintinctlon 
l)otween sacred and secular law, 

LiTEftATOBB.— M. Voigt, * Die roiuiBche Klftssification von i »9 
divinuni und hnmanuin,’ in BerichU der mehs. iimeUmh. tUr 
WimmcJiaftm, liv. [iSUli] IS&ff. ; T, Mommsen, libm. StaaU* 
rechV^^ Leipzig, 18B7, ii. ; W. Wards Fowler, Tiu Ufli'ji^ 
om Experience of the Homan People, Loudon, 1911, pp. 109 
2701?., iBOff. ; L. Mitteis, Jlton. Leipzig, 1BJ2, 

i, 22 ff. For the JUges Itegice*. H. Voigt, MJher die leges 
regiae,* AEG, phil.-hlst. Klasse, vH. [18701 ; P. Kriiger, Gach. 
der Quellen und IdiUratur deetom. RechW^, Munich and Leipzig, 
1912, p. 8ff. ; fragments in C. G* Brans and O. Gradenwit*, 
F(mte8 iurisrom. antiqui'J, Tubingen, 1909, i. Iff. 

G. WISSOWA. 

LAW (Teutonic and Slavic). — i. Terms denot- 
ing ‘ law,’ — As the conceptions of justice and law 
are everywhere of higher antiquity than the know- 
ledge and use of writing, we may assume that 
among the Teutons and the Slavs there were at 
one time only dypa^ot vbpoi, * unwritten laws.’ The 
nature of such unwritten laws can be discovered 
only by an analysis of the general terms used to 
designate them. Among the Slavs one of the moat 
typical terms for the idea of law is zn/conit, a 'word 
found in all the Slavic tongues, and the word 
pokonit was employetl in the same sense. As both 
of these words are etymologically akin to the 0. 
Slav. m-Una, Czech po-buu, * I bemn,’ they must 
originally have meant something like ‘beginning,’ 
i.e* that which existed or was m force from the 
first. This is the fundamental sense also of the 
0. Russ. piMina, ‘law/ lit. ‘the ^t/ and starim, 

‘ law/ lit. ‘ antiquity ’ j cf. such phrases mpo staroj 
poMim JSfovgoTodcmjt ‘ by ancient Novgorod law/ 
dirzati vH starine, ‘to observe the laws,’ na mej 
starine,^ ‘ in retention of all previous law. ’ An essen- 
tially similar idea lies at the root of the term for 
‘ law ’ common to the WestTeutonicdialecfcs, O.H.G. 
iwa, O.B. io, AS. m, mw* It is true that some 
philologists regard this Tentonic word as cognate 
with the Lat. mguum, so that it would mean orig- 
inally ‘ fairness/ ‘ equity/ and this is certainly pos- 
sible by phonetic laws (O.H.G. iwa from * aikva=s 
Lat. mguum from * aiguo) ; but the Slavic data just 
noted seem to make it much more probable that 
O.H.G. 4toa is related to Lat. mum, ‘eternity/ 
Gr, Mp, * long space of time,’ M, ‘ ever/ and tlms, 
like the Slavic poAlim,. Borina, 'will mean 

‘ the law which has been in force from eternity, 
from the beginning, from of ol4’ 

A second concept connoting ‘ law ^ and ‘equity/ 
and common to both Teutons and Slavs— though 
found also in other branchy ol the Indc^ermanio 
stock— is that of ‘stndghtnw * as contrasted with 
‘ crookedness/ Thus Goth. raiMs, 0. Norse riUr, 
A.S. riM, O. Sax. rM (ci also O. Irish recM, ‘ law/ 
‘justice are philologically equivalent to liat, rcc- 

‘itmight/ ‘right/ Av^L tdiia, ‘atmight/ 
‘right/ ‘correct’ j and similarly the Slav, prmdda, 
pram, ‘law/ ‘justice/ is derived from prmU, 
‘straight’ We cannot doubt that tliis * straight ’ 
signifi^ ‘running in the mm line with something 
el»/ie, ‘in accordance with it’ This, however, 
mises the question as to what riia| ‘ something else’ 
was. According to E. Lfining {Ubm und 

I GXE ix. m, m ; cf. nmt 1 UYf.tsm. L 1% XL, 

lil. 

s CXn vi line J7, ‘qUMCOaaque ii^ipublksa® m- 

bumawmni, puMc&rmsa $mmtwcwqn» 

mm cweMi* 
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Wesen des M&chtSj Jena, 1907, passim), the norm 
was a sense of jiistice inherent in man. In view of 
the above interpretations of Slav. zakoniZ, poUina, 
starina, and 0.H.G-, itva (Lat, mvum), however, 
the present writer thinks it more natural and more 
in keeping with primitive thought to explain Germ, 
Recht, Slav, pravo, as signifying that which agrees 
with the usages of the earliest times. 

Other two Teutonic groups of terms denoting 
‘ law ’ are derivatives of roots originally signifying 
* statute,^ ‘something fixed/ One of these la East- 
ern Teutonic, the 0. Norse Ug (from which A.S. 
lagv> and hence ‘ law ’ itself are derived), Goth, (as 
in Jordanes, 11) hel{l)agines, hi-lagimis, 

connected with lagjan, * to lay/ and, if cognate with 
Lat. lex, going back to the primitive Indogermanic 
language. The other group, which is represented in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and tends rather to assume 
the sense of * judgment on grounds of law,’ includes 
the Goth. dOms, in dCmjan, 0. Norse efdmr, A.S. 
d6m (the regular terra for ‘law,’ as in d6mb6h, 

‘ law-book’), 0. Fris. dom, 0. Sax. d6m, 0.H.G, 
tuom—BM cognate with Gr. rldrifii, ‘set,’ ‘place,’ 
‘lay, ’and Skr. dhdman, ‘seat,’ ‘law,’ ‘order.’ As 
we can hardly suppose that the reference here is to j 
statutes of the primitive gods, whose sphere of 
authority lay as yet ‘beyond good and evil* (cf. 
art. Abyak Beligion, vol. ii. p. SO'^), any more 
than to the statutes of kings, who in primitive 
times had no independent authority to make laws 
(cf. arb. King [Teut. and Litu-Slav.], above, p- 728), 
we must regard O. Norse log and Goth, Mns as 
denoting the statutes of those tribal assemblies, 
presided over by kings, which can be traced back 
to the Indogermanic epoch, such statutes being 
then carried in the memory of the people and so 
handed down from one generation to another (cf. 
O. Schrader, EealUxikon dtr indogermanischen 
AUertumskunde, Strasaburg, 1901, * s.v, ‘Volks- 
versammlung ’). 

Beference must be made, finally, to a very pecu- 
liar term for ‘law’ found in all the Teutonic lan- 
^ages, viz, Goth, witdy (‘ vdfjios ’), O. Norse vitatS, 
O.H.G. mzzdd, etc. It is formed from the Goth. 
witafir, * to know,* and is manifestly to be under- 
stood in the sense of the late M.H.G. 'Wtstuom 
(Eng. ‘ wisdom ’)y ‘legal precedent,’ ‘instruction in 
law/ but lit. ‘learning/ i.«. the learning that con- 
sists in the knowledge and application of legal views 
and usages. 

2. Law as oral tradition. — If we want a concise 
characterization of the legal side of primitive life 
among the Teutons and Slavs, we cannot do better 
than take tho words of Nestor’s Chronicle, ch. x.; 

‘ they had the customs and the law of their fathers 
and traditions j each [tribe] its own usage.’ As 
writing was not yet in use, this ancient law of cus- 
tom (Slav. zdkonU, O.H.G. ^wa) could, of course, be 
preserved from age to age only by oral tradition. 
How this was done in remote antiquity we have 
no direct or definite means of knowing, but we 
may gain some idea of the method by observing 
the corresponding state of matters found among 
l^plea who still remained without legal documents 
till far on in historical times. Among Teutonic 
peoples this was the case with the Scandinavians. 

‘ The highest dvto position wasthaA of “the man ol 1 aw”(%- 
lZgs6guma^f). He wm the living code and the custodian 
o! the law for the province and the dietj ; he was the director of 
the Thing, he announoed its decisions to the public, and in cases 
of doubt expounded tho law. It was his duty to keep a knowledge 
of law alive among the people, and, as is prescribed by the Ice- 
lamhc orattfifani and recommended by the Scandinavian statutes, 
be had every three years to stand upon the “ olifi of the law ” and 
recite intelUgiWy to all the whole civil law, and once a year the 
orooeduro ofths law-oourba (B. Weinhold, Aknord- 

moAss XAbm, Berlin, 186Q, p, iOO), 

Such ‘ men of law/ as ofiScial guardians and pre- 
server of primitive legal tradition, who in Scandi- 
navia were preferably resorted to even when at 


length movements were made towards reducing 
tlie laws to writing, must have played a part also 
among the other Teutonic peoples from remote 
times. In references to the documentary formula- 
tion of ancient popular laws, we often hear of sapi- 
ent es, t.(5. ‘the learned’ (cf. Goth, wifd-p, ‘law,’ 

‘ legal decision ’), as those to whom the work was 
committed. Thus Charlemagne {Capit. ann. 789, 
cap. 62) says : ‘ lex a sapientibus populo composita/ 
From a prologue to a collection of ancient popular 
laws we learn that Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
when at Chalons, selected a number of men learned 
in the laws (‘ viros sapientes qui in regno suo leg- 
ibus antiquis eruditi erant’) with a view to re- 
cording the usages of the Franks, Alamans, and 
Bavarians. The law of the Frisians contains sup- 
lements by the sapientes Wlemarus and Saxomun- 
us, and that of the Thuringians by the former. 
"With reference to the ordinance of the Lex Salica, 
a prologue dating from the 6th cent, states that in 
the days when the people were still heathens four 
men selected by the ‘ rectores ’ of the people had 
expounded the Salic law in three assemblies (cf. O. 
Stobhe, Gesch. der deutschen Bechtsguellen, Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64, i. 16f.j H. Brunner, Deutsche Mechts- 
gesch. i.®, Leipzig, 1906, p. 298). These sapientes, 
whose legal formulae are referred to in the sources 
as indicia (‘ decisions/ ‘ opinions’), may be compared 
to the Scandinavian ‘men of law,’ and we may 
safely assume that among the Teutons there had 
existed from time immemorial a class of ‘ erudite 
men ’ who carried in their minds the ancient law 
of custom in fixed forniulse, and publicly recited 
it on ^iven occasions. From traces still found in 
Scandinavia (cf. K. von Amira, Grundriss des ger- 
man, liechts^, Strassburg, 1901, p. 60 If.), it may be 
inferred that these fixed forms were at first metri- 
cal; and with this we may compare what Aristotle 
says of the Agathyrsians, a Transylvanian people, 
viz. that before they had b, knowledge of writing 
they expressed their laws in song, so that they 
might not forget them.^ 

3. The beginnings of codification.— Whether, 
like the Teutons, the Slavs had among them in 
pre-historic times a special class of learned men 
who carried in their memories the ancient law of 
use and wont, and on given occasions communicated 
it to the people, we have no definite means of 
knowing. The two races, however, are certainly 
so far alike that their first attempts to reduce 
their laws to writing (and it is omy with such 
beginnings that the present article can deal) were 
' due to their contact with the civilized peoples of 
I the South, and to the need of having their 
relations with these regulated by law, the move- 
ment, in the case of the Teutons, heing a result 
of their coming into touch with the Bomans, 
while the Slavs (Eussians) were similarly influ- 
enced by their intercourse with Byzantium. In 
the Bomanio area arose the Lex Salica and the 
Lex BibtLariai the two West Gothic law-books 
and the Edict of Theodoric, king of the Eastern 
Goths ; the two Burgundian codes and the Edicts 
of the Longohards. These, as well as the Lex 
Alamannorum, the Lex Baiwariomm, and the 
three sets of popular laws (Thuringian, Frisian, 
Saxon) reduced to writing at the instance of 
Charlemagne, were all in Latin, while the Anglo- 
Saxon code, which is closely connected with the 
Lex Saxonum, was the only one of the West 
Teutonic law-books which used the native 
language.* 

I “ij ovt irpiv iiturtturdoA ypa^fJMra, tvvs v6fxovaf oittat 

«(r,r«p iv *AyotMparoia In elifitfturt {Pfoblem. xix. 28). 

3 Further deteila are given HuUy in O. Stobhe, op, cfif.; H, 
Brunner, op, cit \ B. Schrdder, Lehrbudh der deutsehen 
EechCsaeseh,^, i,, Uipadg, 1907 j B. Schmid, Die &mtze der 
Angelsae^en^, Leipsag, 3^8 ; F. liehermenn, IHe Geaetze der 
Angelsacli^, Halle, mOS. 
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On Slavic soil, again, it was the relations 
between the Kussians and the Greeks that gave 
occasion to the earliest written formulations of 
legal enactments. These were the treaties of 
peace {dogovory) between Prince Oleg and the 
Greeks (A.D. 912), and between Prince Igor and 
the same people (A.D. 945}.^ The investigations 
of Ewers^ seem to show that Oleg's document is 
the main treaty, and that Igor's contains later 
supplements. The purpose of each was to bring 
the relations between Kussians and Greeks nuder 
legal regulations j cf., e.gr., § 3 of Oleg’s treaty, 
referring to homicide : 

* If a Ilussian kills a Ohristian, or a Christian a Busslan, he 
shall die at the place where he committed the homicide- If, 
however, he who committed the homicide flees, then, if he 
possesses property, the nearest kinsman of the slain man shall 
take his portion acm'ding io the law (po zahmiik), but the wife 
of the slayer shall take as much as falls to her according to the 
law,* etc. 

As may be inferred from this extract, the treaty- 
makes frequent reference to the Russian law* 
{zaJeonit), wlxioh, in view of what has already been 
said, would be no more than an unwritten law of 
custom, and of which we have the earliest written 
deposit in the treaties of Oleg and Igor designed 
to regulate the intercourse of Greeks and Bussians, 
As was shown above, similar considerations, 
mutatis mutandis, underlie the various leges 
Barharorum, The earliest codification of the 
Russian law of custom, or of part of it, for the 
Russians themselves, will then be found in the first 
form of the Btmkaja Pravda,'^ which, according 
to tradition, Jaroslav (A.B. 1019-64) presented as 
a gift to his allies, the Novgorodians, ‘ . and 
gave them a law {pravdu), and caused a statute 
to be written, say mg, ‘‘Walk according to this 
document.”’ As Ewers remarks, *So arose the 
earliest legal document of the Bussisns, intended 
primarily for Novgorod, but it must soon have 
become operative throughout Russia, as there was 
no other written law in its way,’ 

It ought to be noted, however, that L. K. 
Goetz* takes quite a different view from the fore- 
going. He is of opinion (p, 238) that the references 
to ‘ Russian law’ found in the treaties of Oleg and 
Igor really presuppose the existence of a document 
—the Pravda in its original form (as in Goetz, 
pp. 6-11 j JireSek, iii 1-17 ; Ewers, pp, 264-270)— 
since, as he believes, that earliest formulation of 
the Russian law of custom was free from all ex- 
traneous (Greek or Teutonic) influence, and dates 
from a time anterior to Vladimir— from the first 
half of the 9th, if not indeed from the 8th century. 
He certainly admits that it was in no sense an 
official document, and supposes that it was written 
for purely private puraoses by, say, a judge of the 
local law-court (see KiNa [Teut, and litu-Siav,]), 
who * made these notes to serve as a jraide in cases 
where he might have to pronounce a legal decision 
regarding the amount of compensation ’ (p. 2Sd). It 
isliardly possible to arrive at certain conclusions 
r^arding these matters, although the ttieory that 
the Musskaja Pravda had a private origin such as 
Goetz conjectures does not appear to the present 
writer to be very probable. 

bmsATimTt.— This hM hew wiffidsatly indicated in tht 
cenm ot tha arUcle. 0. SCHBADISE. 

LEAVEN.— Leaven is that which produces fer- 
mentation In a mass of dough. The Hebrew word 
s^6r was riie designation of the piece of dough 
already infected by the leaven which was put into 
the flour to communicate the leaven to tdie enHre 

1 Tcda in H. Z0tmm ShmiuikgeA., 

1880, p. 1 1., tar. in 5. F. O. Ewers, Xka dir 

Mnmm, noimu 1888, n, i8t£E. 

a Op. (M. p, iiiL 

» ’FnsU to aimikk, not. St and iv. ; tar, in Bwers, |i. Si64lR. 

4jDa# ruuiache Heckt (Rtmkaja Pravda^ t, ‘Din iSlteits 
Bedaction dea msaiachen Eschtn,’ Shitt^art, 1910. 


mass before it was baked. Bough that had risen 
through the influence of this leaven was called 
hdmes.^ Leaven might either be communicated by 
contagion, by mixing yeast with water, or spring 
up spontaneously, especially in a warm ehmate 
like Palestine. Bread that was entirely free from 
leaven was called ma^suh, ‘unleavened bre«ui.’ 
Ordinarily in the warm climate of Hyria twenty* 
four hours was sufficient for a mass of dough to 
become thoroughly leavened. Pliny (IIN xviii, 
26) states that the best yeast was made among the 
Romans by kneading millet or a fine brand of wheat 
with must at vintage time. The early Hebrews, 
however, appear to have depended entirely upon 
the or leavened piece of dough, to preserve 
and transmit the leaven. The later J ews probably 
used the lees of wine as yeast. 

Leaven, like all striking forms of germ growth, 
made a profound impreasion upon the thought and 
institutions of the Hebrews. Ignorant as they were 
of its real nature, they interpreted it as it api»ealed 
to their senses. The fact that it soured the dough 
in which it was placed led them to classify it as a 
type of corruption. Therefore everything infected 
with leaven was in time regarded as unlit for use 
in certain parts of the sacrificial ritual. Plutarch 
has most clearly voiced this widely held belief ; 

‘ Now leaven is itself the offspring of corruption and corrupts 
the mass of dough with which it has been mixed' {Qxuuit. 
Mom. 109). 

Am 4® indicates, however, that leaven offerings, 
either in principle or in practice, were not wholly 
forbidden in the ritual of northern Israel. Lv 7” 
and 23^^ also provide that the bread eaten by the 
priest might contain leaven, and indicate that 
leavened cake® were presented in connexion with 
the Feast of Weeks, Here the early use of wine 
(Lv 23« j of. also Ex 29*®, Nu 16® which 

must in many cases have been fermented, in con- 
nexion with sacrifices presents a suggestive analogy 
and indicates that the provision against that whicn 
contained evidence of corruption was not primitive 
or absolute. W. Robertson Smith Sem.% 

London, 1894, p. 221) has suggested Hiat in its 
earliest form the legal prohibition of leaven applied 
only to the Passover, and in the oldest cod© (J) of 
Ex 34® and 23^* the prohibition is thus limited. 
The extension of the prohibition to the shewbread 
and then to all cereal offerings (Lv 2** 7^* 

Nu 6^®) evidently represents a later stage of develop- 
ment, under the influence of the popular idea that 
leaven represented corruption, and from the desire 
(so manifest in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel) 
absolutely to exdiude from the ritual eveiythin^ 
inoonslstenfc with the idea of Jahweh’s perfect holi- 
ness. The original reason for the use of unleavened 
bread in connexion with the Passover meal appears 
to have been simpler. In primitive time®, and still 
among the Arabs on a low stage of dvllixation, bread 
was made and cooked at on<^. The Passover, In it® 
latest Jewish form, evidimtly represented a blend- 
ing of the older nomadic spring festival and the 
first of the three great Canaanite harvest festivals. 
After the Hebrews passed over to the s^cultnral 
stage, it marked the rime when the sickle was first 
put in the standing grain and the people brought 
to the Deity the first sheaves gathered from their 
fields (cf. O. F. Kent, /smel’s Law and Lea. Fr«- 
cedentSi London, 1907, p. 2681). Daring th& busy 
first week of horv^t the people had no time to wait 
for the slow working of the leaven, but gladly ate 
the bread made hastily from the unleavened dough. 
Thus the custom ^aw into an Institution confirmed 
by the eariiest Hwrew laws. In later times it pre^ 
sented meh a marked <x>ntrast to existing usage 
riiafc the Passover itself was frequent^ d^signatM 
as the Feast of Dnleavened Bread. The tendency 
to r^rd leav^ as a type of putrefaction donbtliw 
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fortified this earlier custom and explains the ten- 
dency, already noted, to extend the prohibition to 
all cereal offerings. It is paralleled by the extension 
of a similar prohibition so as to include all fermented 
liq^uors. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics leaven was 
used figuratively in early literature in two very- 
different senses. In Mt 13®^ and its parallel, 
Lk 13^^^*, it is used by Jesus as a symbol of the 
quiet, pervasive, and rapid extension of the prin- 
ciples of the rule or kingdom of God in human 
society. Its more common use is illustrated by 
Mt (of. Mk 8^®, Lk 12^), where Jesus warns 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians. It is a pregnant, con- 
crete figure, which well describes the secret, per- 
sistent, corrupting influence of Jesus’ foes, who 
were seeking in an underhand way to pervert the 
loyalty even of His immediate followers. The 
Kabhinical writers also used leaven as a symbol 
of sin and corruption. St. Paul, in 1 Co 5® and 
Gal 5®, evidently quotes a familiar proverb which 
graphically reflects this current idea: little 

leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ In 1 Co 5®^* he 
oes on to develop a figure based on the well-known 
ewish custom of thoroughly cleansing their houses 
of all leaven in preparation for the joyous Passover 
feast j * Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump ? Purge out the old leaven, that 
ye may be a neAV lump, even as ye are unleavened. 
Por our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ : wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither -with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.’ 

The Homan Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
‘farinamfermentoimbutam’ (AuL Gell. X. xv. 19). 
In other ethnic religions leaven plays little part. 

LiTBRATcaB.— There is no literature beyond what is cited in 
the article. 0. P, KENT« 

LEGALISM.— See KOMISM. 

LEIBNIZ.— X. Life.— Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz, or Leibnitz, was bom at Leipzig on 1st July 
1646. His father, a professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of the same town, died in 1652, 
leaving his sou under the care of his young widow 
(his third w’ife), who appears to have discharged 
her duties with admiratjle skill. The family was 
well-connected, of the official class, with consider- 
able means, and the mother, a religious woman, 
impressed on her children the importance of main- 
taining the good name of their ancestors. Leibniz 
became in great measure his own teacher, and even 
in his earliest days his love of study was extra- 
ordinary. He learned Latin by himself at the age 
of eight, and at ten, by the advice of a neighbour, 
his father’s library was to his great joy opened to 
him, with the words, *Tolle, lege.’ One study 
succeeded another in the case of this extraordinary 
boy, who, after mastering Latin and Greek, de- 
voted himself to the learmng of the Schools. At 
the age of fifteen, in 1601, he became a student at 
the University of Leipzig. But the teaching there 
was not such as to satisfy him, and it was through 
his private study that he became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Descartes. He also read Francis 
Bacon, Cardan, Campanella, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and he soon realized the distinction between the 
new and the old methods of science. The summer 
of 1663 was spent at Jena under Weigel, a mathe- 
taati<dan as well as a philosopher, and Ms interest 
in mathematics developed from this time, though 
it was not until later in life that he reached the 
deeper study of the science. The years 1663-66 
were occupied in legal studies, and in the last of 
those years he obtained his doctorate of law at 


Altdorf (not having already received it at his own 
University of Leipzig), and the brilliancy of his 
dissertation luocured him the ofier of a professorial 
chair. This, however, he declined, having, as he 
said, different ends in view. His mother died in 
1664, and he never visited liis native town again 
except in passing. Although not yet twenty-one, 
he had already written several remarkable essays, 
which showed the trend of his later work. One of 
them dealt with the importance of the historical 
method in law. Nuremberg was Leibniz’s next 
place of abode, and there he became (like his great 
predecessor, Descartes) acquainted with the Order 
of the liosicrucians, of which he became, indeed, 
a member. What was more important, he also 
became acquainted there with J. G. von Boineburg, 
who had been first minister to the Elector of Mainz, 
and by whose advice he both printed his Nova 
Methodics in 1667 and dedicated and presented it 
to the Elector. This act determined the young 
man’s future life, for he entered the Elector’s 
service in consequence of the acquaintance then 
made. Leibniz now took to political writing j lie 
defended (unsuccessfully) the claims of the German 
candidate to the cro-wn of Poland in 1669, and in 
1670, in his Thoughts on Tublic Safety, he advo- 
cated a new league (‘ liheinbund’) for the protec- 
tion of Germany. He also brought forward the 
proposal that the French king, Louis Xiv., instead 
of marching on Holland (a st^ then imminent), 
should make an expedition to Egypt. Letters re- 
ferring to this scheme were sent to Louis by Borne- 
burg, and in 1672 Leibniz, as the author of the 
memorial, was requested to go to Paris. This 
he did, but he was never granted the interview 
which he desired. The history of the scheme was 
hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian Library 
until Napoleon learnt of it on taking possession of 
Hanover in 1803. 

In Paris Leibniz became acquainted with Des- 
cartes’s successors Arnauld and Malebranche, and 
also with physicists such as Christian Huygens, 
and he was soon immersed in the study of the 
philosophical and scientific questions on which he 
proceeded to write. As early as 1671 he had 
written Hypothesis physica mva^ an essay on 
physics, and more especially on the subject of 
gravitation, so that he was already known in the 
scientific world. His tour was extended to London, 
where he became acquainted with Boyle, Olden- 
burg, and Newton. A calculating machine (an 
improvement on that of Pascal), which was one 
of his many scientific inventions, was exhibited at 
the Royal Society of London, and he was elected 
a Fellow in 1673. It is from this period that his 
studies in higher mathematics date, and he now 
entered upon the series of investigations which 
oulminated in his discovery of the differential and 
integral calculus. This gave rise to a long con- 
troversy with Newton as to which of them first 
invented the mathematical method of the calculus. 
This famous controversy resulted in the conclusion 
that, though Newton was in possession of a similar 
method as earl^r as 1665, in all probability it was 
not known to Leibniz. Each discovered the method 
xndependentlj. Leibniz published his account of 
the method in 1684 ; Newton’s was first published 
in 1693. 

In 1673 Leibniz entered the employment of Duke 
Frederick of Brunswick-Luneburg as librarian and 
private councillor, and in 1676 he removed to 
Hanover, visiting Spinoza in Holland on his way. 
At Hanover he passed the rest of his life. He 
supported by his pen the claims of the dukedom 
in various ways, and also wrote a history of the 
Brunswick-Liinehurg family, for which work he 
b^ad to travel m Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At Borne he wias offered the custodianship of the 
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Vatican T«ll>inry hy liUe pope, but one of the con- 
ditions was that he should become a Konian 
Catholic, and to this Leibniz would not consent. 
He was, however, interested in a scheme whicli 
was then being mooted for the reunion of the 
Protestant and Koman Catholic Churches, and it 
was in_ connexion with this discussion that he 
wrote, in 1686, SysUma theologicumi in wdiich he 
tried to find some common standing-ground be- 
tween the two religions. The letters to Leibniz 
from Bossuet and others show that the writers 
hoped to convert him to Roman Catholicism ,* and, 
when it was clear that they would not succeed, 
the letters ceased. He later attenmted to recon- 
cile the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, also 
without success. In addition to his literary pur- 
suits, Leibniz interested himself in the mining 
operations carried on in the Harz Mountains and 
in the coining of silver found there. 

In 1690 Leibniz was appointed librarian at 
Wolfenbiittel, and some years later he formed a 
friendship with the Electress Sophia Charlotte of 
Brandenbu]^ and her mother Princess Sophia of 
Hanover. It was through this friendship tliat his 
connexion with Berlin arose, and he was invited 
thither in 1700. In this year the Academy which 
he planned was founded by Frederick i. of Prussia 
with Leibniz as President for life. He proceeded 
to suggest the establishment of similar societies in 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, with various 
degrees of success. In recognition of this work 
Leibniz was made privy councillor of justice by 
the Elector of Brandenburg 5 the same honour was 
given him bv the Elector of Hanover and by Peter 
the Great of Russia. He likewise had the distinc- 
tion of being granted an imperial privy councillor- 
ship when on a visit to Vienna in 1712, while he 
was also made a baron of the Empire (Reichs- 
freiherr). While in Berlin he had much pleasant 
intercourse at Cliarlottenbnrg with his royal pupil 
the Electress Sophia Charlotte, and her death in 
1705 was a severe blow to him, Indeed subse- 
quently to that event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent, and that which took place in 1711 
was the last. After the visit to Vienna in 1712 
he returned to Hanover in 1714, but the Elector 
George had by that time gone to England to 
assume the crown, and I»eibniz was disappointed 
at not being asked to accompany him, since he had 
supported his father’s claims to the Elector’s hat. 
He was directed instead to remain in Hanover and 
finish his history of Brunswick. This W'as the last 
work of his life. He died on Hovember 14th, 1716, 
and his last years were far from happy. He was 
ill, neglected after his royal friend’s cfeath by those 
who should have helped him, and embittered by 
many eontroversi^ j and, when the end came, 
hardly any notice was taken of it either in Berlin 
or in London, whither his sovereign had gone. 
His only mourner in Hanover was Eckhart, hk 
secretary, and not till 1787 was a monument 
erected to his memory. To the laet he showed a 
marvellons power of work in very many directions ; 
indeed his attainments were those of an almost 
universal kind, and such as have seldom been 
equalled. As he was naturally ambitious, the ne- 
glect hrom which he sufiered pained him greatly. 

It is matter for regret that Leibniz’s teacuing 
has to be derived in great measure from isolated 
papers, sketches, and letters. In 170S-O4 he 
worked out hk criticisms on Locke’s but 

tbe authork death prevented their publication. 
In 1710 appealed his most important pliilosophical 
work, the ^ssais de thSodieSe sur la bonU de Dieu, 
la liherU de Vkomme^ e& rorigim du maL In 
1714 he wrote La Monadologi^f and in that year 
there also appeared the Frincipes de la nature et 
de la grdee. During his latter years he (sorre- 


sponded (by the desire of the Queen of England) 
with Bamiiol Clarke * sur Diou, Filriie, I’esjiace, la 
duree,’ 

2 . Philosophy, — Leibniz’s xdnlosopliieal doctrines 
are mainly concerned with the mode in whieli sub- 
stance is to be conceive<L They represent a distinct 
advance on the Cartesian vi(jw, which took for 
granted that there were two substances, connected 
only, if indeed they were connected at all, by the 
power of God. Thus Cartesianism showed itself 
to be a dualism whicli successive philosophers have 
in difierent ways done their best to solve. Spinoza, 
of course, endeavoured to absorb them into one 
Divine Substance. For him ‘ determinatiem in 
negation,’ and so far did he carry this doctrine 
that in his case unity is preserved only at the ex- 
pense of the reality of the parts j the Sulistance, 
that is to say, is Kulf-existent and uncondithmal, 
requiring no other thing from which it is formed, 
or part which may determine it. This develop- 
ment of the Cartesian doctrine is, no doubt, a 
consistent one, and one which carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion, but it ends in something 
which much resembles the Oriental tlieory of ab- 
solute self-identity. Leibniz, on the other hand, 
accepts the miilUpliciby of substance (the ultimate 
reality), which he terms monads (an exx>ression 
originally per liaps adopted from the Pythitgorc.ans, 
but more directly from Giordano Bruno), and these 
monads he proceeds to determine. Assuming that 
substance can be conceived only as force, he states 
that the metapliysical view of monads is that they 
are simple substances without parts, and, as there 
are no parts, there can be * neither extension, form, 
nor divisibility,’ No dissolution of these elements 
need be feared, and there is no conceivable way in 
which they can be destroyed by natural means. 
Nor can they by these means come into being. 
Thus a monad can become existent or come to an 
end only all at once, ke, by creation in the one 
instance or annihilation in the other. 

These monads are therefore, so to speak, centres 
of force, as distinguished from manifestations of 
world-force. They are not to be confused with the 
atoms of Democritus or the materialists, inasmuch 
as they have witdun them the power of action j 
indeed it is their nature to act, and they also have 
what might be called a spiritual nature. In his 
Monadiflogy^ Leibniz states that the monad like- 
wise has * perception and appetifeion/ The per- 
ception is, however, not necessarily conscious 
perception, since conscious perception represents 
another stage, which he calk ‘apperception.’ In 
perception we have a unity which has a multi- 
plicity of relations, and is thus variously modified. 
Likewise the appetition knotneoessarifyoonseious 
desire or will? it repreMcnts change witliin the 
identity of a ihnple substance. Hence we must 
conceive the monad a» of spontaneity 

and as capable of evolving its nature and experi- 
ence from itself. It is not inert and paasiva, but 
is a miorocom, ^the universe in fittl©’? indeed 
Leibniz goes so far as to make use of the Aristo- 
telian term, and my that the monads are enteleohiea 
b^use they have a 

* certain perfection wMeh makes tliem the ol tlieir 

iat«anml aofclvldes, so to speak, Inootporeia sntomjUa ‘ (I 

They are not, however, pure ©ntelecht^s, as is shown 
by the differences among themselves. 

* S&xih monad must Ije from m&ty oUisr. For la 

Bafeore are nsver two bdufs whidtare perfectly alike’ 

im 

He wnridera that the Cart^ian view of peroeption 
is wrong, because it treats as non-existent 
pemptions of which we Sfto not commonly awa^ 
and he believes that this mtisee a failure to dis- 
tlngui^ hatweeu a prolonged unoonsoiouiwiwt 
and death; riils error has mm ‘confirmed BL 
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balanced minds in the opinion that souls are 
mortal ’ (§ 14). 

Leibniz does not give the name ‘ soul ’ to every- 
thing that has perception and desires; for such, 
he says, the general name monads or entelechies 
should suffice. 

The name of ‘souls,’ he considers, should be reserved for 
those ‘in whom perception is more distinct, and is accom- 
panied by memory ’ (§ 19). ‘ Memory provides the soul with 

a kind of conaeoutlveness which copies limite] reason, but 
which is to be distinguished from it^ (§ 26), ‘It is the know- 
ledge of necessary and eternal truths that distinguishes us 
from the mere animal and gives us Reason and the Sciences, 
raising us to the knowledge of ourselves and of God. And it 
is this in us that is called the rational soul or mind [esprit] ’ 
C§ 29). 

This knowledge makes us conscious of ourselves, 
of substance, and of God ; it teaches us that what 
is limited in us is in Him without limits. 

Reasoning is founded by Leibniz on two great 
principles : (1) that of Contradiction, by which we 
]ndge that to be false which involves a contra- 
diction and that true which is contradictory to the 
false ; and (2) that of Sufficient Reason, whereby 
we hold that there can be no fact, real or existent, 

* unless there is a sufficient reason why it should 
be so and not otherwise, even although these 
reasons usually cannot be known to ns.’ There 
are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning 
and fact. 

‘Truths of reaaoning are necessary, and their o;^posite is im- 
possible ; truths of fact are contingent, and their opposite is 
possible ’ (8 S8). 

Then, again, the organic body of each living 
thing is a kind of divine machine or natural 
automaton, 

‘which infinitely surpasses all artihcial automata. . . , For a 
machine made by the skill of man is not a machine in each 
of its parts. . . . But the machines of nature, namely living 
bodies, are still machines in their smallest parts ad infinitum* 

IS p ortion of matter is not only infinitely 
divisible but also actually subdivided without 
end. The smallest particle of matter has in it a 
world of creatures— living beings, animals, ente- 
lechies, souls— and nothing is sterile, or fallow, 
or dead, or confused save in appearance. Each 
living body has a dominant entelechy (in the 
animal the soul), but the members of this body 
are full of other living beings, plants, and animals, 
each of which has its dominant entelechy or soul. 

There is never absolute birth {giniration) nor 
complete death consisting in the separation of 
soul from body. 

‘What wo call hirths are developments, gprowths, while what 
we caU ^aths are envelopments and diminutions ’ (§ 78). 
Organic bodies do not really proceed from chaos, 
but always from seeds in which there was some 
pre-formation. 

‘ The organic body wag already there before conception, hut 
also a soul in this body, and in snort the animal itself’ ($ 74), 
The animal is merely prepared for the great trans- 
formation of becoming another kind of animal. 

The fact that the soul and the animal itself are 
alike indestructible makes it easier for Leibniz to 
explain his theory of the union of or material 
agreement between soul and organic body. Both 
soul and body follow their own laws, and 
‘ they agree with each other in virtue of the pre-established 
harmony between all substances, since they are all repre- 
sentatives of one and the same universe’ (} 78), 

Souls and bodies, the two realms of efficient causes 
and final causes, are in harmony with one another. 
This ia the famous doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, which is often misrepresented, since it 
is said to be arbitrarily dependent on the will of 
God, whereas in reality it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads themselves as percipient, 
sponlaneous beings. Leibniz believes that Bes- 
cmes was not far off from his doctrine, and that 
he would have arrived at it had he known that 
there was a 

* Iftw of pafeure ttiSnuinf the obnsenraiioii of the same total 
direction in matter!# * (8 SOX , 


The Leibnizian and Cartesian theories of me- 
chanical physics were the subject of much con- 
troversy. For Descartes’s theory of the constancy 
of the quantity of motion in the world, Leibniz 
substitutes the principle of the conservation of 
vis vivay but the long controversy was probably 
due in great measure to the ambiguity of the 
terms employed. It really concerns the conser- 
vation of momentum as compared with the con- 
servation of energy, which is what Leibniz 
maintains. For Leibniz, motion is simply a 
change of position. It is not a positive quality 
belonging to the moving of a body, but a relative 
one, and rest itself is merely an infinitely small 
degree of motion, 

Leibniz illustrates his theory of pre-established 
harmony by the well-known example of the two 
clocks. There are three alternative methods by 
which they may be made to keep perfect time 
with one another; (1) the machinery of the one 
may actually move the other, being connected, 
e.g., by a piece of wood, which represents Locke’s 
theory of mutual influence ; (2) whenever one 
moves the mechanism, a similar alteration may 
be made in the other by a skilled workman, which 
is the doctrine of the Occasionalists ; or (3) the 
clocks may have been so perfectly constructed at 
the first as to continue to correspond at every 
instant without any further influence or assistance, 
which is Leibniz’s view of a pre-established 
harmony. Another simile that he uses is, how- 
ever, a more adequate one: he compares the 
monads to two independent bands of musicians 
playing in perfect harmony. 

As regards our knowledge, it is all developed by 
the sours own activity, and sensuous perception 
is hut a confused sort of knowledge. Locke had 
denied that there were any innate ideas, and held 
that all our knowledge must reach us from outside, 
and through the senses. Descartes believed that 
it came from pure thought and independently of 
the senses. Leibniz held that his theory harmon- 
ized the two. The soul of man as monad is an 
active spontaneous force, and its ideas are innate, 
but they are not clear and distinct, as Descartes 
would have us believe. To begin with, they are 
confused and imperfect, and it is only by means 
of a developing force that they reach clearness 
and self-evidence. Locke’s sensation is really con- 
fused perception, and it is made clear only by the 
result of an internal experience. Human know- 
ledge is both a priori and a posteriori, 

* As there is a perfect harmony between the two realms in 
nature, one of efficient and the other of final causes, there ia 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature and 
the moral realm of grace, t’.s. between God, as Architect of the 
mechanism [machiru] of the universe, ana God considered as 
Monarch of the Divine City of spirits [espriU] * (8 87). 

Thus Leibniz justifies the ways of God to man, 
the punishment of some, and the reward of others, 
as being in accordance with the divine harmony. 
Could we sufficiently understand the order of the 
universe, we should find that it is impossible to 
make it better than it is. Leibniz therefore makes 
God the necessary postulate of morality, and in 
his TModiUe he works out his theology and 
defends his view of the universe as the best 
possible world, and shows how faith and reason 
may be found to coincide and harmonize. God 
must either exist as a self-existent Being or be 
impossible. The will is an effort towards that 
which one finds good, and is free only in the sense 
of being exempt from external control, and, p it 
has a sufficient reason for its action, determined 
by what seems good to it. Freedom consists in 
following reason, while servitude comes from 
following the pasrions which proceed from con- 
fused perceptions. 

Probably few philosophers have suffered more 
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than Leibniz from misrepresentation of their 
systems. \Ye have Voltaire’s stinging satire of 
tlie doctrine of the ‘ best possible world ’ in his 
Candida, but that was a satire more than a mis- 
representation. The doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, however, lent itself to easy caricature, 
as did that of the living monads. Few of Leibniz’s 
writings were published during his lifetime, and he 
left masses of MBS in detached papers and little 
treatises, difficult to sort out. His two principles 
of contradiction and sufficient reason were never 
clearly related to one another, and existed, so to 
speak, side by side in independence. Newton’s 
physics did not altogether accord with Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, and Newton^s triumph meant cor- 
responding discredit to Leibniz. TKis successor, 
Christian Wolf, though he systematized his 
philosophy, was not a true follower, or at least 
he followed him in a pedantic way. Perhaps Kant 
understood his position better, although he ad- 
vanced far beyond it. Hegel terms it an * artificial 
system,^ but lie appreciates its worth as showing 
forth the principle of individuality. Goethe 
adopted the Leibnizian conception of monads 
and souls. Later on Lotze re-constructed the 
philosophy of Leibniz on his revolt as a man of 
science against the idealism of Fichte, Bchelling, 
and Hegfl, though he was inllnenced by Kantian 
doctrines and rejected much of Leibniz’s teaching. 

[3. Mathematics.—Leibniz was a pioneer in the 
science of comparative philology, and compared 
and collected various remote lan^ages i this was 
but one of his very numerous studies outside philo- 
sophy. It was to mathematics, however, that 
he specially devoted his attention, Leibniz’s 
mathematical studies were carried beyond what 
was usual at the time under Weigel at Jena in 
1663. The de Arte Condjinatoruti which he wrote 
in 1666, is of logical rather than mathematical 
interest. In 1673, when in London, he told Pell 
that he had obtained the summation of infinite 
series by differences, but in this he had been antici- 
pated. After this he studied under Huygens in 
Paris. Among other r^ults at this period, he ob- 
tained the important series f*l — • . 

He now began his great work on the infinitesimal 
calculus. He started with the conception, pre- 
viously employed by Barrow, Newborns teacher, 
of a Hrianguium characteristicum * at any point 
on the curve. This consists of the chord joining 
two adjacent points, together with parallels to the 
axes of co-ordinates drawn through these points. 
In the limit when these points come to coincide 
with the given point, the chord becomes the tangent 
at it. With the aid of this ccmception he attacked 
problems of tangency, showing tliat the so-called 
Muverse problems of tangents’ ojuld be reduced to 
quadratures, or, in modem terminology, integra- 
tions. He regarded integration as a summation 01 
infinitesimals. His original notaHon for f pax was 
‘ omn^yt omn. standing for omnia, later he intro- 
duce the symbols n standing for B, or Bimmaf 
and df for differmtidj which are still used in the 
cfllculua By 1676 he had applied the new methods 
to the * direct problems of tang^ts ’ and to solid 
geometry, and m the following year he gave cor- 
rect rules for the differentiati<m of sums, products, 
powers, and other functions. 

In 1684 he published his first paper on thedififer- 
ential calculus in the Leipzig Acta BrndUorunu 
Beside tangeuey, maxima and minima and refrw- 
tiou are treatwj dy and dx are stlH apparently 
taken as finite, though small. 

Two years later he gave a sketch of the integral 
calculus in the same, lotmifd. Here dy and dx M 
r^arded as quanHfcee, though infinitely smafi. 
H& final position appears to have been iffiat they 
are * quantitates which spring from 


quantitates inassignabilcs ’ by the law of con- 
tinuity, but on the whole question he showed 
considerable vacillation. His view of the calculu.s, 
though more general, and perhaps more fruitful, 
than Newton’s, was on the whole less consistent 
and logical. Thus he always seems to have regarded 
a curve as a polygon with miinitesimal sidcH, winlsb 
Newton usually considereil it as generated by the 
continuous medion of a point, fn tlio minds of 
both, however, there was probably enough confusion 
to justify Berkeley’s attack in The Anulmt, 

Some idea of the variety and magnitmle of Leib- 
niz’s mathematical acdiievements can be gathered 
from the fact that, besides the notation of the 
calculus, we owe to him the words * co-ordinate’ 
and 'axis of co-ordinates’ in analytical geometry, 
the beginnings of the theories of determinants, 
osculation, and envelopes, and the method of partial 
fractions. ‘ LfCibniz’a tiieorcm ’ deals with tlie re- 
peated differentiation of a product. In iiiechanics 
his work, though fruitful, contains many errors. He 
regarded vis viva, which varies as the square of the 
velocity, as the proper measure of the force in a 
moving body, whilst Bescar tea had used momentum, 
varying directly as the velocity, for this purpose. 
Though the attack on Descartes was unjustified, 
yet this view ultimately led to the fundamental 
modern conception of energy,— J, B. S. Haldahk.] 

Litjsratcrk.— -N one of tb© many editions of I^eibnisn's works 
!« complete. There is, first of all, tlm Opera Omnia, by L, 
Duteas, Geneva, 1768* which was held to he complete when 
lubUsh^. In 1848 G. H. Perb: began an edition of his w<jrk» 
^Xsfc ser. * History,* 4 voIs„ Hanover, 1848-47, 2nd «er. * Tbilo- 
fiophical/ 1 voh, incomplete* Berlin, 1848). The only com- 
plete edition of his mathematol works is the third of the 
same series, * Leibniseus mathematische Bchriften,* ed. C. J* 
Gerhardt, 7 vols. and supplementary vol., Halle and Berlin, 

1850~r ““ '* "■* 

ia by 

Leibn .-, . . 

JDeiUseheSMftm, ed. G. E. Gnhraner, 2 vols., Berlin, 1838-40; 
A. Foucher de Careil, CKiivm de LeitmitzA vols. (planned in 
20 vols.), Paris, 1869-75 ; Onno Klopp, W4^k* wn LeiimiUt 
10 vols., Hanover, London, and Paris, 1864-77, containing the 
historical smd political works; and A Jacques, (Euvres <U 
Leibnitz, 2 vols., Paris, 1S47. Hkens is an edition (not complete) 
of his philosophical works by J. E. Erdmann, Berlin, 1889-40, 
and one by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, 1866. 

For the life and teaching of Leibnia we have Robert Latta- 
The Monadology and other Phiheophieal Writings, Oxford, iw 
(dves a translation of the Monadology and other nhilosopldcal 
works); J. T. Merx, Leibnitz, in Blackwood's Philosophical 
Classics, Edinburgh, 18^ ; W. R. Sorley* art, ^ Lelbnita,’ in 
E, Boutroux, La Mmadologie: ammpagnie i*eelair> 
eimments„ Paris, 1881 ; idso L« Bovier de Fontenelle, 
Mloge (*»voL i of the Opera Omnia, Geneva, 1768 fsee ahovel), 
in &e Aeta ErudUorum, and L, Groto, iMnm tmd seine 
ZeU, Hanover, vm; E. Pfleiderer, Leitmitt jts Patriot, 
Staatmann md Mmungstr^er, Iteiwg, 1870 ; F. Kirchner, 
0, W* Jkibnix: min Leben tmd Omhm, Ebthen, 1876. There 
are oonnGes* monograpba on Lelbnla, hewdes good accounta of 
him by Knao Fischer, *a. W. I^ibnls, Lebim. Werke, tmd 
LshreMn Gmk, der fmmm E^delherg, 1902; 

R, 2l«Ber, Omeh, der deutmhen Phmstmie, MuaScE, 1878. 
Among tlje critkad works may be mentioned Bertrand Kusaell, 
OHtim Msp^im it the PkUosophy ^ LeHmitz, Cambridge, 
im Further Ut^ratttre is dted ffi. 119063 8SCMS8. 

E. B. Haldaks. 

LBFROSy.-~Sec Disbabe ahb MmiomiR* 

LESSING.— J. Life and times.— It k easy for 
us to see in retrospect that the achievement of 
Lessing lay in preparing the way for the complex 
creative movement associated with the names of 
Goethe and Schiller? Lessing himself, however, 
looked forward to a future only dimly illumined 
by rays of hope, md he went out p^orce * not 
knowing whither he wank’ The century follow- 
ing the close of the Hundred Tears’ War had teen 
a very slow and partial reoovmry of the Geriuau 
national life from Hie utter barharitm, tlm de- 
generation of morals, of manners, and of edu* 
OaMonal mi political insdtations which resulted 
from that devastating war. But at the middle of 
the ISth cent, whmi Les^g’s literal mmr 
began, a new Me was stirring 1 tmivemUea ww 
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being founded, and the latent national genius was 
re-asserting itself in the varied interests that we 
should comprise under the term ‘culture.’ 

Golfchold Ephraim Lossing was horn at Kamenz, in the Saxon 
province of Upper Euaatia, on 22nd Jan. 1729, the second child 
and eldest son of a family of twelve born to a Lutheran clergy- 
man, afterwards head-pastor of the town, and his worthy but 
not remarkable wife, The boy was brought up in simple cir- 
cumstances and in a very orthodox family circle. In 1741 he 
was sent to the Klosterschule of St. Afra at Meissen, in which 
the monastic spirit was associated with a thorough classical 
education, a strict disGipIine, and a healthy intermixture of 
boys from different social strata. In his spare hours he supple- 
mented bis vigorously pursued studies by extensive reading in 
his favourite authors— Theophrastus, Plautus, and Terence— 
and, when he left in June 1746, in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of the town after the battle of Kesselsdorf, it was 
with a thorough mastery of Latin and Greek, some knowledge 
of modern languages, and well-developed mathematical powers. 
His farew'ell oration was on * Mathematics among the Ancients.’ 
He next entered Leipzig University, where he came under the 
influence of J. A. Ernesti and J. F, Christ in classics and of 
A, G. Kastner in mathematics. Fearful lest keen study should 
make him a dry pedant, he entered society and acquired the 
accomplishments suited bo a man of the world. Introduced 
into dramatic circles, he completed his first play, which he had 
commenced at school, and it was performed at Frau JSTeuber’s 
theatre. His new interests gave hia good father much anxiety, 
for the young student had been destined for the Church : and 
he had to promise to study medicine before his parents con- 
fidence was restored. 

Leaving Leipzig in consequence of debts which he had 
contracted by standing security for some actor-frienda, he 
went for a time to Wittenberg, but in 1749 he found himself 
in Berlin, earning a living bj^ translating, and at the same time 
making a literary venture with his friend Ohristlob Mylius, in 
the shape of a Quarterly Meviiew intended to form a history of 
dramatic poetry and to contain translations of classical and 
foreign dramatic works. The Meview ceased to appear in the 
following year, since Mylius had made a statement in it with 
which Lessing refused to be associated. Another periodical 
appearing in parts from 1764 to 1758 showed Lessing’s deter- 
mination to devote himself to the reform of the stage. 

He published at this time in the Vossisohe Zeitung a series 
of oritioisms which attracted much attention. On returning 
to Wittenbei-g for a few months, he was engaged in theological 
studies, and wrote the well-known Mettungen (the defence of 
certain little-known and rauch-malignsd authors of the past). 
At the same time he made a special study of Horace and 
Martial, and entered Into a controversy with a certain pastor, 
S, Q. Lange, utterly destroying the latter’s claims to be * the 
German Horace,’ and securing a respectful hearing for any 
critiques which he might car© to publish. Once again in 
Berlin, Lessing became the friend of the learned Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher 0. P» Nicolai. 

His literary activity was now great, and, apart from his 
translations of imporcant foreign books, he published from 
1768 to 1766 six volumes of collected works, containing songs, 
odea, digrams, letters, critiques, fables, and his tragedy, Miss 
Sara Sampson, For a second period be resided in Leipzig, 
and then started an abortive grand tour as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young man. Back again in Leipzig^, he de- 
veloped on intimate friendship with the soldier-poet E. 0. von 
Bdelst (destined to be out short after two years by von Kleist’a 
untimely death), and then, disappointed by his failure to obtain 
an official post in Prussia, he returned to Berlin (1768). 

Lessing’s next production was the Letters upon Current 
Literature; these were epoch-making in German literature. 
Saddened by the loss of his friend von Kleist, and lonely In his 
conscious superiority to the literary circles of Berlin, he went 
for a time to Breslau, acting as seerntary to the governor. 
General Tauentaien, developing a strange love of the gaming- 
table, (whectlng a large and valuable library, working at his 
Laoeoofif and sketching out his play Minna von Bwimhelm, 
After an illness due to overwork, he gave up his post in 1765, 
and, refusing a profe^orship which involved certain duties 
uncongenial to an independent man, returned to Berlin. He 
was unable to obtain the post of librarian to Frederick the 
Great, and turned to finish the XdUraturbriefef the Iiaocoon, 
and Minna von JSamhetm. Wo next find Lesting at Hamburg, 
acting as * critic of the plays end actors’ in connexion with a 
newly founded National Theatre, issuing the criticisms which 
are preserved under the title EtmJburgiseke Lramaturgie 
(’Hamburg Hramatic Writings’), and engaging in violent 
single-handed controversy with O. A. Bdotz nirofessor of 
rhetioric at Halle), whom he ultimately laid low by his Anti- 
guarische Briefe (’Letters upon Arcbseology ’). In 1770 he 
accepted the post of librarian of the Wolfenbiittel Library 
under a Brunswick prince, but bis life at Wolfenbiittel was 
dull in the extreme. He was importuned by his family for 
financial help, and cut off from intercourse with congenial 
companions. He was betrothed in 1771 to Eva Kbnig, but was 
unable to marry her till five years later. In the meantime he 
published his Emilia Galotti and afterwards some ‘fragments’ 
by his friend H. S. Reimarus, which aroused another contro- 
versy, He then went to Austria, and, when just about to 
marry, felt compelled to accept an iavitatnon to accompany 
Prince, Leopold of Brunswick on a Journey to Italy. The 
journey bated nine months, but involved Leasing in uncon- 


genial ceremonies, and left him few opportunities of studying 
Italian works of art. In 1776 he was married, and he had a 
happy life with his cultured and refined wife ; but their joy 
was short-lived, for in 1778 a son died after only a few hours 
of life, and his wife died a fortnight later. Nathan the Wise^ 
The Education of the Human Race, and Dialogues for Free- 
masons mark the remaining years of his life, which ended at 
Brunswick suddenly after a brief illness on 16th Feb. 1781, 
when he was only fifty-two years of age. 

Perhaps the greatest service which Lessing 
rendered to his age laj^ in his devotion to trutli 
even more than in his influence in changing the 
direction of creative literary work, in revolution- 
izing the principles of criticism, and in stimulating 
theological study. *In his person,’ said D. P. 
Strauss, ‘allegiance to truth and love of truth 
personified guard the portals of our literature’ 
{Lessing's Nathan der Weise^, Berlin, 1806). It 
was righteous indignation rather than cynical 
irony that gave point to his most acute criticisms. 
Sham and the worship of mere appearances were 
hateful in his eyes. 

‘Not the truth which a man possesses or believes himself to 
possess, but the sincere attempt which ho has made to reach 
the truth, constitutes his worth. For not through the 

ossession of truth, but through inquiry after truth, are 

eveloped those powers in which bis ever-increasing per- 
fection consists. Possession makes the mind stagnant, in- 
active, proud. If God held in His right hand all truth, and in 
Hia left only the evor-active impulse to search for truth, even 
with the condition that I must for ever err, and said to me, 

“ Choose I ” I should humbly bow before His left hand and say, 

“ Father, |^ve ! Pure truth belongs to Thee alone 1 ” ’ (jS'dmint- 
liche Schri/ten, ed. Lachmann and Maltzahn, xi. (2) 401). 

Though Lessing’s mind sought creative ex- 
pression, its hent was in the long run predomi- 
nantly critical. While he could not create without 
stimulating his own critical faculty, and could not 
arrive at critical conclusions without desiring to 
apply them, we owe more to his insight as a critic 
than to his genius as a creative artist. And our 
debt has found striking expression in words which 
give an illuminating estimate of the critic as well 
as a testimony to his influence on subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay once said that the reading of Lessing’s Laocoon 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he had 
learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere (G. 
H. Lewes, Life of Goethe'^, London, 1864, p. 57). Carlyle said 
in his ‘ Essay on the State of German Literature ’ (Works of T» 
Carlyle, Loudon, 1867, ii. 36) : ‘ It is to Lessing that an English- 
man would turn witn readiest affection. ... As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be found 
precisely such as we of England are accustomed to admire 
moat; brief, nervous, vivid; yet quietj without glitter or 
antithesis; idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent yet 
full of character and reflex hues of meaning.’ 

2. Contributions to aesthetics. — ^Esthetics has 
always occupied an important place in modem 
German philosophy, but it is questionable whether 
Kant or Schellxng, Hegel or Schopenhauer, exer- 
cised so potent or so far-reaching an influence as 
Leasing, whose Laocoon (written between 1760 and 
1766 and published in 1766) gathered together in 
a suggestive form the results of previous critical 
theory and handed them on to a dawning new age 
along with an arresting presentation of several 
new problems. The hook deals only by way of 
illustration with the sculptured group which gives 
it its title. Its theme is the dissimilarity of poetry 
on the one hand and painting and plastic art on 
the other ; it attacks the current but uncritically 
held view summed up in Plutarch’s quotation from 
Simonides referring to poetry as a speaking picture 
and painting as a dumb poem. Lessing shows 
that peculiar laws govern these different arts, 
and, in particular, that the choice of a ‘ pregnant 
moment,’ essential to the artist, is not the task 
of the poet. The artist must select a moment at 
which the object of his art is so acting that the 
representation of it shall be most suggestive to 
the imagination—suggestive both of past and of 
prospective acfaon ; the poet, however, is able to 
prepare the imagination of his hearer or reader 
beforehand and even to influence it subsequently ,* 
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iti other words, he is able to lead up to his critical 
moment and to tone down the ehects of his 
treatment of it. Virgil could for this reason re- 
present Laocoon as screaming with anguish ; but 
the sculptor shows him to us as emitting deep 
sighs. 

< That choice which allows free play to the imagination is 
alone a happy one. The more we gaze, the nmro luuat oiir 
imagination add ; and the more our imagination adds, the more 
we must believe that wo see. Now in the whole course of an 
emotion there is no moment which offers tl)i8 to bo little atl- 
vantago as its climax. There is nothing higher beyond this, 
and to present the extreme to the eye is to clip the wings of 
fancy and to compel her, since she cannot get beyond tlie im- 
pression of the senses, to seek lower and weaker images where- 
with to occupy herself, shunning, as her limit, tlio visible fulneRS 
of expression. Thus, if the Laocoon sighs, the imagination can 
hear him shriek. But if he shrieks, It can neither rise a step 
above, nor descend a step below this representation, with- 
out beholding him in a more endurable and consequently less 
interesting condition. It either hears him merely moaning or 
sees him already dead ’ {Laocoon, ch. iii.). 

With some of the exaggeration of an advocate, 
Lessing inveighs against descriptive poetry ; action 
in til A wiflAst. RAnsA nf t.hA word, wa niicdit s.'iv * the 


in the widest sense of the word, we might say * the 
dramatic,* that which changes, moves, and pro- 
gresses (including feeling), is to him the primary 
object of poetry. So far as poetry represents 
things co-existing in time, it must do so by^ re- 
presentation of things in succession. A fruitful 
illustration of this, as of so many of his theses, is 
drawn from Homer. 

‘ Now a shield, at any rate, it will be said, is a single material 
object, and consequently a description of it, according to its parts 
in juxtaposition, would not form a suitable subject for poetic 
representation. And yet this very shield {that of Aohillesl has 
been described by Homer, in over a hundred magnlfioent lines, 
with such minuteness and exactitude as regareft its material, 
its form, and all the figures whteb flUIed its vast surface, that 


particular oWecMon is tliat t have already replied to it. What 
Homer does is not to describe the shiela m it is when finished 
and complete, but as it is being wrought. Here again, there- 
fore, he has availed himself of that admirable device of trans- 
forming what is co-existent in his subject into what is oomecu- 
ttve, thus giving us a vivid picture of an action Instead of a 
tedious painting of a material object. We do not see the shield, 
but the divine craftsman in the act of making it. He steps, 
with hammer and tongs, before his anvil, and, after the platee 
have been forged out of the raw material, the figures destined 
hy him to ^om the shield rise from the bromm one by one 
before our eyes, beneath the finer strokes of his hammer. We 
do not lose sight of hivfi until ihc work is completed. At length 
it is finished, and we marvel at It with the confident aston&h* 
ment of an eye-witness who has beheld the actual operation’ 
(ib» ch. xviii,). 

Incidentally Lessing discusses a number of special 
topics of interest to the student of art from the 
comparative point of view. The book, as we 
have it, is but a fragment of Lessing*s projected 
work, but ite charm lies in the skill with which 
the main themes are relieved, and at the same 
time illustrated, by digressions wMch stimulate 
the imagination instead of wearying the critical 
faculties. 

* We are plunged at once Into the midst of hi* ailment j 
then he drawa ba<^, alteriMttely approaches and recedes from 
his goal, taking occasionally a ^de-glance at objects he meets 
onhkway. We see him m the very act of conquering the 
truths he intends to expound, witness his hesitancy while they 
are still uncertain, share Ms pleasure as teey burst up^ him I 

in their fuU slgniflcanoe If we except the best of Fl^*s 

dialogues, it would be difficult to name any hook which gives 
opportunity for so much of the most valuaDle kind of naent^ 
gymnasldc’(J. Sime, Lessinff, i. 251 f.), 

3* DrfunatiewritingB.— Lessmgfsdramaiio works 
interest us here only in so far ^ they reflect his 
social and religious ideals. Mim Sara 
the scene ol which is laid in England, is a tewedy 
of middle-class life, interesting as a hint of the 
new day abdut to dawn on the Gennim drama. 
Minm wn Marnhl'm is a charming study in 
human character, full of local colour and contem- 
porary feeling, and presents its characters before a 
background of poUUcal significance. 

The Seven Yeate’ War end^ tor political rmons, and har- 
mony of natianial sentiment did not immediately take the plooe 
of the hlttemess which accompanied the conflict. Minna vm 


I'Mrnhdm made for true peace, whether Goethe wae right or 
wrong ill Baying that it was the dcHigii of the play to effect by 
art a rcBult wliicii could not be aidiievetl by diplomacy. * The 
Saxon felt most, painfully the wounds inflicted upon him by the 
pronrl Prussian. In this play * the grace anti aiuiabillty of 
the Saxon ladies subdue the stolid charaeter, the dignity, the 
obstinacy of the PruKsianH' ftnd WahrheU, Stuttgart 
anti Tiibingen, pt. 11. bk. 7). Tiie play wjis of great im- 
portance, since its originality, and the hriM'di which it made 
wltit contemporary iinitatimi of Frenc'h and English drama, 
stimulated the national coiiHcioUHness an<i genius. 

Nathan ifw ll'7.vd, a dramatic poem rather tha» 
a drama, stumred LcHning’s E\irojM*an fame. It 
saw the light first in 1770, hut had ]ong been 
plaiiiKid. While Lessing deolined to admit that 
his play conlainerl aUu-Hiems to the controversieH 
in which he ha<l been engaged witlx a Hamlmtg 
pastor, J. M. Guige, he (iedarecl that he woulil 
have nothing to say against the sunnise that his 
pnriKbse was to show how in olden turn*, and in many 
landH, as among modern peoples, there have lived 
intlividnals w'hu, though holding aloof frcmi the 
religious syst ems of their age, were yet respectable 
and goodj or against the eoneluKiun that he in- 
tended to present such persons in a loss repulsive 
light tlian that in whicli they had hitherto been 
regarded in Christian eomniiinities. 

Wu cannot here detail the plot, bub the idea of the play— and 
there 'm more iilea than action— centres in the htory u! three 
riu}-a in the poBHCRHion of tiut^e boijh <»f a dead man, one of them 
being the tnu* Iieirlooin, tlie otitors fraudulent imitations. The 
mitral diara('t«ira of the play are a Chrmtian, a Jew, and a 
Muslim, Nathan, the Jew, teaches what Lciffling admitted was 
his own conviction, not, as aom© have supposed, that of the 
three religions one is true and the others false, the true to b« 
discovered by observation of the results of each in the live# of 
ito adherents, but rather the deep truth tlmt, so Jong as (flirigt- 
kn#, Muslims, and Jews quarrel altoub their systems, the truth 
of religion (pwent in eatdt) mn never be dkcovere<l. When 
the power of the true ring nas shown itself acting from within 
It* owner, there will b« nothing left te quarrel about. Creeds 
are accident# of birth and circumafcancM, but true religion Is 
seen in character and action and must be tlm achievement of 
those who profess it. 


Nathan the Wue was played in Berlin in 17S3| 
bub by mdifierent actors. Only when Gk)eth6 ana 
Schiller produced it at Weimar in 1801 did it 
take the place that it holds to-day in the reper- 
tory of the best German theatres. In it Leasing 
still teaches his lessons of toleration and broad- 
minded sympathy. 

^ Literary and dramatic criticism.-— In literary 
and dramatic criticism Lessing occupied an original 
standpoint and maintained it with brilliance and 
learning. His various contributions to periodicals 
and his LiUraturhrkfe (* Letters upon Current 
Literature*) carried him into the arena already 
occupied, on the one side, by J. 0. Gotteched, who 
blindly imitated the stilted masterpiece of the 
French, and therefore gave supremacy to formal 
standards, and, on the other, by the writers 
j. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breifcmger, who insisted 
on the supreme importance of creative im«^na- 
tiott, Lessing took up an independent position, 
oritioteing bote schools, though championing the 
main thesis of the anti-French schooL From the 
frank^t criteskm of Gotfcsched, a renowned Wp- 
m profe^or, the young critic proceeded to the 
stul more daH^ venture of mitici ring Eousseau 
and Voltaire. In his Mamburgudh DrmiaturgU 
(published while he was ’eritic* at the Hamburg 
Theatre and collected in 1769) he urged that the 
Greek dramatiste and Shakespeare should be re- 
garded M models, and he succeeded in severing the 
tie between German literature and the ctesab 
French #<^ool In a brief but striking on 
‘ How the Ancients represmited Heatlr ( WU dk 
AUm dm Tod goHldei, 1769), X/Mlng maintained 
in reply to Klotss, who had criridaied a remark in 
Laocoon, that the ancients represented the god of 
Death, not by the symbol of a skeleton, but by 
that of a boy, twin-brother of Sleep. He argued 
that skeletons represented the departed bouIs Of 
evil men. 
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‘ Ib must presumably be our religion which has banished the 
ancient cheerful image of Death out of the realm of art. Since, 
however, this religion did not wish to reveal this terrible truth 
[that even natural death is the wages and fruit of sin] to drive 
us to despair, since it too assures us that the death of the 
righteous cannot be other than gentle and restoring, I do not 
see what should prevent our artists from banishing the terrible 
skeletons, and again taking possession of that other better 
image. . . . Only misunderstood religion can estrange us from 
beauty^ and it is a token that religion is true and rightly under- 
stood, if it everywhere leads us back to the beautiful’ iLessing'a 
Prom Bohn’s Library, 1879, p. 226 f.). 

5 , Theological opinions.— Lessing was always 
most powerful in tlie expression of his opinions 
wlien lie was compelled to defend them against 
the traditionalist, whether of the literary or of the 
theological world. In addition to early Essays, 
‘The Origin of Kevealed Religion’ and ‘Contri- 
butions to History and Literature’ (containing 
essays on the theories of Leibniz), controversies in 
which he was engaged led to the publication of the 
following tracts : ‘The Demonstration of the Spirit 
and of Power,’ ‘The Testament of John,’ ‘A Re- 
joinder’ {EmDupli7c)y and ‘The Religion of Christ.’ 
His chief theological controversy arose over papers 
that he published anonymously which were the 
work of H. S. Reimarus, who died at Hamburg 
while Lessing was there. These papers, which 
were transcripts from an essay left by Reimarus 
entitled ‘ An Apology for Rational Worshippers of 
God,’ dealt with the questions of revelation, im- 
mortality in the OT, and the inconsistencies in the 
accounts of Christ’s Resurrection. That they did 
not reflect adequately his personal views may be 
judged by his own words : 

* What has the Christian to do with the hypotheses, the ex- 
planations, the proofs, of the theologian? The letter is not the 
spirit, and the Bible is not religion ' iSdm'm>tlich6 Sehriften, 
X, 14). 

Tlie foremost critic of these papers was Gdtze, 
head-pastor of Hamburg, whose utterances were 
the occasion of some of Lessing’s most brilliant 
controversial writings. Lessing strenuously up- 
held the right of the intellect to discuss with 
perfect freedom all subjects, whatever their nature, 
which are of deep concern to mankind. 

* If you could bring it about that our Lutheran pastors should 
become our popes ; that they should have power to prescribe 
to us where we must cease to investigate Scripture, to put 
limits to our investigation and to our right of publishing the 
results ; I should he the first to exchange the popelings for the 
^pe’ <<b. p. 161 ). 

Lessing insisted on the distinction between Christ- 
ianity and the religion of Christ : 

* that which He Himself as a man recognised and practised, 
which every man may have in common with Him, which every 
man must wish to have in common with Him in proportion as 
the character ascribed to Christ simply as a man is sublime and 
lovely’ (<5, xi. (2) 24S). 

In the dialogue entitled ‘The Testament of 
Johm* Lessing asks, ‘Are not Christian love and 
the Christian religion the same thing ? ’ (i&. x. 46). 
In his treatment of Biblical questions Lessing was 
very frank. He left it to others to write appreci- 
ations of the Bible, taking their results for granted. 
He himself set out to show that the Bible is not 
the only sustenance for man’s spiritual life, and 
the suggestions which he threw out in the course 
of these controversial writings (which belong chiefly 
to the year 1778) led to those inquiries and re- 
searches which were only much later reco^ized 
as the legitiraate studies of NT Canon and JEarly 
Christian History. Indeed, it was Lessing who 
first among the Modems drew attention to the 
essential difference between the first three and the 
fourth Gospels (see the fragment, ‘ISTew Hypothesis 
concerning the Evangelist^,’ SammtUche Sehriften, 

l^essmg’a contributions ^ to theological study 
ware vividly summarized in a work consisting of 
a hundred propositions and entitled ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Homan Race’ {Di& BrzuTmng dm 
Memel^ngpBeMeehts, 1780). Humanity is repre- 
sented as passing through three stages of education. 


The first is that reflected in its school-book, the 
OT. We see there the gradual development from 
the worship of a patriarchal and local deity to that 
of one God, and the transition from the ethics of 
a virtue which is dependent on rewards and punish- 
ments in this life to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, to learn which the Hebrew people had 
been ‘sent abroad’ to Babylon. The second is 
that in wliioh Christ taught the eternal sanctions 
of righteousness in place of immediate retribution, 
and the NT is the school-book of this stage. Be- 
fore the third stage is reached, revealed truths are 
to be transformed into truths of reason. 

* It will come, the time of consummation, when man, however 
firmly his mind is convinced of an ever better future, will yet 
have no need to borrow motives for his conduct from that 
future. For he will do what is right because it is right, and 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which were 
merely intended to attract and strengthen his wandering 
attention, so that he might recognise its inward and better 
rewards. It will certainly come, the time of this now eternal 
Gospelf which is promised us already in the elementary books 
of the New Covenant* (Proposition 85 f.). 

After remarking that each individual human 
being must first traverse the ground along which 
tlxe race advances towards its perfection, he meets 
the objection that in one and the same life- 
time a man cannot pass through all the stages, 
making the interesting, and at that time novel, 
suggestion of pre-existence (see Propositions 93- 
100 ). This little treatise is closely related to 
Nathan the Wise in its teaching of the relative 
worth of different religions,^ and in its insistence 
that each is fitted for a particular race and epoch 
and that none can claim supremacy over all the 
others. 

6 . Political opinions. — In Ernst and FalJc, Dia- 
logues for Freemasons {Gesprdche fur Freymduer), 
published without his permission in 1780, Lessing 
expresses his views of society, devoting but little 
space to freemasonry, which should, he says, over- 
come all distinctions of caste and fortune, of 
nationality and religion. He admits a preference 
for natural life as opposed to the social state. 

Speaking of ants, he Bays: ‘What activity and yet what 
order I Everyone carries, drags, and pushes, and not one is a 
hindrance to the rest. See, they even help one another j . . . 
they have no member that bolds them together and rules 
them; . . . each individual is able to govern himself’ (Sammt- 
licke Schr^ten^ x. 257). 

But at the same time he recognizes that the good 
of individuals depends at present on a certain 
degree of organization. With no uncertain cour- 
age, considering the circumstances of the age, 
Lessing insists on the basis of social life in the 
needs and satisfactions of individual life. 

* States unite men that through and in this union every Indi- 
vidual man may the better and more surely enjoy his share 
of welfare. The total of the welfare of all its members is the 
welfare of the state: besides this there is none. Every other 
kind of welfare of the state, whereby individuals suffer and 
must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny. ... As if nature could have 
Intended the welfare of an abstract idea, State, Fatherland, and 
the like rather than that of each individual’ (id. x. 268), 

Ln'KRATtmn.'—i, Works,— SchrUtm, ed. K. Lach- 
mann, 18 vols., Berlin, 1825-2^ re-edited W. von Maltzahn, 
Leipzig, 1853-67 ; and re-edited F, Muncker, 21 vote., StuttHjart, 
1886-90 ; Qesammelte Werhe, 6 vote., Leipzig, 1912. 

li. Translations, — Selected Prose Works of Q. K Lessing 
(Lctocoon, Mow the Ancients represented Death, and Dramatic 
Notes), tr. E. 0. Beasley and H. Zimmem, London, 1879 ; Le«- 
sing's Laocoon, tr, E. 0, Beasley, do. 1887 ; Laocoon and Other 
Prose WriUngs, tr. and ed. W, B. Konnfeldt, do. 1895; Laocoon, 
tr. ’^th introd, B. PhilHmore, do. 1906,; Lessing's Dramatic 
Works, ed. E. Bell, 2 vols., do. 1879 ; Plays ^ Lessing (Nathan 
the Wise, Minna von Bamhdm), tr. E. D. Boylan, ed. B. Bell, 
do. 1888 ; Nathan the Wise, tr. with introd. R. WUlis, do. 1867 ; 
Natham the Wise, tr. E. E^thlngham, New York, 1888; Cam- 
bridge Free Thoughts and Lettm on Bibliolatry, tr. from 
German of G, E. Lessing by H. H, Bernard Jbondon, 1862; The 
Bducation of the Human Rac^, tr. F. W. Robertson, do. 1896, 

iii Biographies andBss^s.— C. G. I-essing, Lessvr^'s Lebm, 
8 vote., BerUn, 1798-^6; T. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, 
Lmings Leben, ed. W. von Maltzahn and R. Boxberge^ 2 
vote., do. 1880-81; H. Dontzer, Lessings Lebm, Leipzig, 1882 ; 
E. Schmidt, Lessing, Gesehichte seines Lehens una seiner 
SchrifUnK Berlin, 1910; J. Sime, Lessing, 2 vote., London, 
1877 ; Helen Zimmern, G. Lessing, his and his Works, 
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do. 1878; T. W. RoUeston, Leasing^ do. K. Fischer, 
Lessing aZs Reformator der deutschen JUteratur dargestellt^ 

2 vols., Stuttgart, 1888; H. W. C. Schwarz, Lming al» 
Tkeologe^ Halle, 18B4; T. Carlyle. * Essay on the State of 
German Literature,* in Works, ed. London, 1857; D, F, 
Strauss, Lessings Nathan der Fsise, Berlin, 1864, new od. 
Frankfort, 1008 ; K. Fischer, Lessings Nathari der Weise, Idee, 
and Oharactere der JJichtung, Stuttgart, 3864 (condensed in E. 
Prothingham’a tr. ; see above); H. Diintzer, Jbessings Nathan 
der Weise erlautert^, Leipzig, 1878. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 

LETTERS CELESTIAL AND INFERNAL, 
— With the development of 'writing the belief 
arose that the gods themselves kept records of 
their proceedings, and thus among the Egyptians 
Xhoth was the scribe of the gods (A. Wieaeinann, 
Beligion of the am, Egyptians^ London, 1897, pp. 
227 r., 248), while tlie Indians believed BrahmH to 
be a writer god (cf. Vdsavadatid^ tr, L. H. Cray, 
New York, 1913, p. 115), particularly the deity 
'who writes the fate of each mortal on the indi- 
vidual’s forehead {hrahmarekJia), 

As a natural corollary it was thought that the 
gods could communicate their will to man by 
'written as well as by spoken words. 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the rubric of ch. xxx. b. 
states that ‘ this chapyter was found In the city of Khemennu 
IHermopolis Magna) under the feet of [the atatue oQ this go<l. 
[It was inscribed] upon a slab of iron of the south, in the writing 
of the god himself, in the time of . . . Men-kau-ita. [of the IVth 
dynasty] ... by the royal son ^eru-tS-ta-f’ ' {son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great PyramidKBooA: of the Lead, tr. E. A. W, 
Budge, London, 1901, p. 161 ; cf. 221 f., 4X8). 

In some forms of revelation the document is 
written in heaven by the deity. This is notably 
the case with the Decalogue (Ex 24^^ 31^ 32^^ 
341* 28, Bt 52^ 9^^ 102* 4)^ and the archetype of the 
Qur’an is written * on the preserved table^ Ifi lanM”’ 
Ixxxv. 22; c£ also xiii. 89, xcvii, 1), 
the word for ‘ table ^ i}mK) being the one employed 
also in reference to the tables of the Ten Command- 
ments (vii. 142, 149, 153 ; cf. the equivalent Heb, 
mV, Ex 24^2 etc.). Mention is likewise made in 
the Bible of books sent down from heaven and 
eaten by Ezekiel and St, John the Divine, who 
then prophesied the contents of the volumes (Ezk 
2®^* Eev 10®^*), Similarly, in the Book of Mormon | 
an angel gives Lehi a hook foretelling the Baby- ! 
Ionian Captivity (1 Nephi 1^^^). According to 1 
the Zdhar, Adam, while yet in Eden, received 
from God a book containing, in 670 writings, the 
72 sorts of 'wisdom, and giving the 1500 keys of 
knowledge— matters which were unknown even to 
the angris. Adam consulted this book daily rill 
he -Was driven from the Garden, when it flew 
away from him. In pity for his grief, God caused 
it to be restored to him, and it was in the posses- 
sion of his descendant until Abraham^ {J. E, 
Eisenmenger, EntdecUea JudenthuMt Kbnigsberg, 
1711, i. 3751, ii. 676), 

The sacred book of the Elkesaites was believed 
to have fallen from heaven (Bus* EE vL 38), or, 
according to another version, to have been brought 
from heaven to Elkesai by a gigantic angel (HippoL 
Eefut, ix. 8 ; see EBE v. 263*“), 

The belief may, however, be traced much farther 
back. To'wards the end of the 3rd or during the 
2nd cent. B.G. Menippus, a Syrian from Gadara, 
inaugurated the genr& of the * Menippean satire.’ 
Among his productions were imaroKaX 
dirh Tov tQv Beodv wpovt&irQv (I)iog. Laert. viii. 
101), and Bieterieh [Kleim BchHftm, p.^244) sug- 
gesta that the non-Greek phrase M tov rQy &e(ev 
TrpocrtSvov may be a reminiscence of a Eeb. 
o'oVg. It may have been thw compositions that 
gave another Semite, Lucian of Samosata, the in- 
apirarion for his ^Letters of the Gods.’ Savins 
{ad Mm vi 5321 mentions a certain Tiberlanns 
who ‘indnoit epistolam vento allatam ah anti- 
podibus, quae habet imperi inferia salutem,’ «md 
Fausanias (x. xxx'riii 7) records that JEsculapius 
vou VII.— 57 


sent the poetess Anyfce to Naupactus, bearing a 
sealed tablet given lier by the gml, to heal Phaly- 
sius, who was well-nigh blind, but who, olieying 
the divine command to read the tablet, received 
full vision again. ^ Other instances of more cl(uibtful 
interpretation might be cited, as, Ju venal’s 
idirasc (xi. 27), * e caelo descendit •yvCiBu mavrdvy 
although here the most obvious meaning k that 
Chilon was divinely inspired with the maxim, not 
that a missive in«cril>e<i ‘ aeaurdu* was 'wafted 
to him from the nky. 

Within Christianity one of the earliest mentions 
of a celestial letter occurs in the 23rd Gde of Holomon 
(tr. J. H. Bernard, 'IN viir. Hi. [1912J 97 1; prob- 
ably second half of ihe2iid cent. A.D.), in which the 
decree of the Most High descends in a letter ‘like 
an arrow which is violently shot from the 1 k>w.’ 
It was * a great Tablet, which was wholly written 
by the Einger of God.’ The contents of tliis letter 
were apparently Mt In the Ethiopic Acts of 
Peter tlie apostle receives from Christ books 
‘written With His own hand , . . wherein were 
written the mysteries which the tongues of the 
children of men arc neither able to utter nor to 
understand with their hearts, except those whose 
hearts are arrayed in the strength of the gracious 
gift of baptism ’ (tr. E. A. W. Budge, Qontendings 
o/* the ApostUSf Lon«ion, 1899-I9U1, ii. 469-471). 
rnthe4tu cent. Georgian Life of Ht. Kino (tr. M. 
and J. 0. Wardrop, Bind, Bib, td EccUs, v. 1 [1900]) 
the saint receives, in vision, a book from a divine 
visitor, its contents being Mt Gal 3-^, Mt 28*^, 
Lk2«3, Mk 16'», Mt 10«* Jn 20” and two other 
sentences— all apparently being selected to promote 
Montanistic teachings* 

To the category of celestial letters belongs the 
very interesting Getter for hallowing Sund^,’ 
whose history may be traced at least to the 6th 
cent., and which has spread, despite many efforts 
to check it, throughout both Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Although much study has already 
been devoted to this letter, its history is by no 
means clear. Its general character is thus sum- 
marized by Belehaye (op. cit, infra^ p. 174) : 

‘ lok lettrfli eat terlte par le Christ lai.mtoe, cn lettres 4*or cm 
aveo soft sang, Elle eati portae sur la tesrre mr rareban^e 
MichcL oubien elle tombe du del a Rome mr le tcanbeau a« 
saint Pierre, k Jerusalem, k Bethldem on m d^autrea Benz: 
o^Ifebres, suimnfc Poocrarrenoe. Son objet pHndpal e«t d’en- 
culquer ^observation du dimanche. Subdaiairement, d’anfare# 
pr^oeptes y sonc reoommandds. Vlenfc ensuite une s^rie de 
menacjes terribles contra ceux qni m^pdseront ces ordros, et 
Sissm souvent nne vive protestation oestiB^e i maautrer l«i 
chr&tiens qui conoavraient de» dout«« mr l^autheatloiri du 
doenment Ordlnairement, la taxte du memne divin est 
encadrd d*un proic^ue raoontant lea cdrooiMdanoM de la pro- 
mxdgatlon, et d‘un court 

The principal specimens of this letter are m 
follows t 

(«) lAd» : J. A. Fabrldus, Cedex apoer. NaH 
Hamburf, 1719. 1. SOS-SU ; J. P* Hl«;ne, Diet, des apoeryphm, 
Paris, 18^>^, ii. »07~SeO ; Dclebaye, 179-l«.'i. 

ip) Anglo-Saxon ; Four homides ore edited by A. 8, Napier la 
Berlin, 1883, a fifth by him In Bag. Miscellany pre^ 
tmukl to Dr, FumiiocUl, Oxford, 1901, pp. 36li“368, and a sixth 
has been published by E. Friebsch in Otva Mer&siana, i. 
pool, 1899) 129 ff. 

(e) Middle Enjflish: John Audelay*i poem is edited by E. 
PHebich in Eng. Miseellmy, 397-407. 

(d) German : Belehaye. Dieterich, 234-2S7, 248 L; 

A. Wuttke, Dtut. VolKmbvrglavhe^, BerUn, 3900, p. 178 f. ; U 
8trad«.er]au, Almylaabe and Sagm atis dem Iferz^im 
Oldenburg, Oldenbufjjr, 1868, i. 69 ff. ; K.. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Ndrchen und Qebvdui^ aus MMenhurg, Vienna, 1S79-8U, ii. 
S4lit,;U. Jahn, Nexmwemt und Jl^auberes m Rommem^Bteelm, 
W7, p. 40 ff. ; F. Oloeener, StroSaburaisehe CAronik, Btutt||;art, 
1W2, pp. 80“9fi ; CAroniken der oherrJuin, St&dte, Straaaburg, 1. 
(Leipzig, 1870)111-116; M. Haupt* AffdeiU, mtter, U. (do. 
1840)241-264. , 

(«) Icelandic: J. Arnason, Iderushxr og mjlnti^, 

Lelpdg, 1861-64, il 63-56. 

(/) Ft^da ; Delebaye, 194-196 ; an unedited 0. 3?V. text is 
mentioned by Priebaah, Mng. Mimdlanf, 397. 

(ff) OeMc : E. CFCurry, Jkct’Urafi on the MS Material of one, 
2f*A Nistr, I>ablin, 1861, p, 663 (referring to UaWtar Leetdn, 
do. 1896, coL 217); P, W. Joyce, Soc, Uist. of ana, Iretead, 
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LfOndon, 1903* I, 880 f. (referring to Leahhar Breac^ Dublin, 
1876, pp. 202-201) ; Welsh ‘ Ebostul y Sul,* in F Cymmrodr^ 
riii. [I887j 162 f. 

{h) Slavic : Vesselovsky, Joum. MinUtry of Public Imiruc- 
clxxxiv. I1876j 60-110 (Buss.). 

(i) Greek ; A. Vassiliev, Analecta Gmco-Byzantinat Moscow, 
1893, pp. 23-32, xiv-xx. 

(j) Ethiopic: F. Praatorius, 3fazhafa Tomar^ das dthiop. 
Bmfbuch, Leipzig, 1869 ; B. Basset, Apocryphes ithiop, tr. en 
fran^aiSt iU, Paris, 1898. 

(A) Oriental in general (Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Karshtini, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew) : M. Bittner, ‘ Der vom Hiramel 
gefallene Brief Ohriati in seinen morgenl, Versionen und Rezen* 
sionen,* BWAW^ 1906. 

The earliest known mention of the ‘Sunday 
letter* is its condemnation, as a diabolical forgery 
{diaboli figmentum), by Licinianna, bishop of Car- 
thage, towards the end of the 6th cent/ {JSp. ad 
Vinceniium [JPX Ixxii. 699 f.]) — a condemnation 
which was repeated at the Lateran Council of 745 
(J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . , . CoUectiOy 
xiL [Florence, 1766] 384 j?). Originally the letter 
emphasized the keeping of Sunday, but later it 
came to insist on other duties as well. It often 
concluded with maledictions on the disobedient 
and unbelieving, but some specimens also contain a 
benediction on those who do its bidding (Delehaye, 
186; Eng, Miscellany ^ 362, 404, 4061). Peter the 
Hermit carried with him a ‘ chartulam de caelo 
lapsam,’ and the Flagellants of the 14th cent, also 
claimed to possess ‘ letters from heaven * (Delehaye, 
187, 189), some of these alleging that ‘the Lord 
God deprived the Roman Pope, all bishops, prelates, 
and priests of all authorities. 

With the addition of a blessing for obeying the 
commands of the heavenly letter the way was 
opened for what is to-day the most important 
function of the epistle — ^its use as an amulet to 
ward off all harm. The origin of the apotropseic 
aspect of the ‘heaven letter* is obvious, but cannot 
be supported at present by documentary evidence. 
A Swiss letter of, at latest, the early 16th cent. 
(Dieterich, 248 f.), purporting to be that which 
‘ bapst leo kunig karolo von himmel sant,* promises 
to gain honour and prosperity for its bearer and 
to protect him against enemies, death by water or 
fire, and false witnesses, to bring a travailing 
woman to happy delivery, and to keep the whole 
house from injury. This particular text does 
not mention the Sunday law, but in another, 
of 1604 (Delehaye, 191 r.), the mandatory and 
apotropaeic functions are combined. The letter is 
still a favourite amulet among the German 
soldiery, and is also used for general protection of 
person and house (Dieterich, 240, 249 f.). It is 
also found among the Slavs (E. Kozac, JFTh xviii. 
[1892] 165). 

The origin of the wide-spread ‘Sunday letter* 
is, as Delehaye has conclusively shown (207 ff.), 
the West, not the East, and, in all probability, 
Africa or Spain (the latter country being the 
more likely, since Vincentius, to whom Eicini- 
anua wrote, was bishop of Iviza, in the Balearic 
Mauds). 

The counterpart to the ♦heaven letter* is the 
‘hell letter.’ Apart from a cursory mention by 
T* Trade QVunderglaube im Meidentum und in 
d$r cUten KircJiAy Gotha, 1901, p. 257) of a letter 
written by Satan and preserved in Girgenti, how- 
ever, no instance of an infernal epistle seems to be 
recorded. On the other hand, letters to the infer- 

1 Htd* data tnay be carried back fco the early 4th cent., and to 
East, it the Ooptic exhortation to Sunday-hallowing by 
Fet« of Alexandria (t 811) be genuine. Even «o, however, the 
origto oUhe ‘Sunday letter* eeemB, from Internal evidence, to 
be Ocsddental, not Oriental On this letter of Peter see 0. 
Schmidt, ' Fragmente einer Schrift des Martyrerbischofa Petrus 
von Alexandrien/ TU vl v. 4b llOOlj), and Delehaye’i review in 
Awtleeta Boltandiana^ xx. [1900] 101-103. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the aasoclation with Peter the Apostle, aa in the 
letter of Liclnianua, would naturally be the oldest, and that 
from him the transfer to Peter of Qaza, Antioch, or Nimee waa 
made later. 


nal gods are known from classic times (Dieterich, 
251). In the 14th and IStli centuries a number 
of epistles were ascribed to Satan, but these 
were solely satirical in purpose (see W, Watten- 
bach, ‘tiber erfundene Briefe in Handschriften 
des Mittelalters,’ SBA W, 1892, pp. 91-123, and for 
an admirable specimen ib, 104-122). 

Litbeaturb.— I n addition to the works mentioned in the art. 
see I. F. Knorrnn, Biss. , . ,de libris et epistolis ccelo et inferno 
ddati&y Helmatedt, 1725 ; H. Delehaye, Bull, de la elasse des 
Uttres . . . acaddm. roy, de Belgique^ ni. xxxvii. [1899] 171-213 ; 
A. Dieterich, Kleine Schri/ten, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 234-251 ; K. 
Abt, * Von den Himmelsbnefen,’ Hesmche Blatter filr Volks- 
kunaCy viii. [1909] ; T. O. Radlach, ‘ Zur Lit. und Gesch. der 
Himraelabriefe,* Zeitschr, des Vcreins fUr Kirchengesoh. in der 
Prooinz Sachsen^ v. [1908] 238-248 ; R. Priebsch, Biu vr6ve 
botschaftzederchristenheity Graz, 1896 ; V. G. Kirchner, Wider 
die Bimmelsbriefey Leipzig, 1908 ; W. Kohler, * Himmels- und 
Teufelsbriefe,' Religion in Gesch. und Ocgenwart, iii, (Tubingen, 
1912) 29-86, Many German specimens are given in such 
periodicals as Schweiz. Archivfiir Volkskundey Bessischt BldtUf 
filr VolkskundCt etc. ; see also above, p. 761». 

Louis H. Gray. 

LETTS,— See Lithuanians and Letts. 

LEUCIPPUS.— See Democritus. 

LEVI BEN GERSHON.-i, Life and influ- 
ence.— Levi ben Gershon, familiarly known in 
Hebrew literature as Ralbag, from the initials of 
his name, called also Gersonides, Leon de Bagnols, 
Magister Leo de Bannolis, and Maglster Leo Heb- 
raeus, Jewish philosopher, exegete, mathematician, 
and astronomer, was bom in Ba^ols (S, France) 
in 1288, and died on April 20th, 1344. Levi lived 
at Orange and at Avignon, where it is supposed 
that he practised as a physician. His life lell in 
a perioa when discussion raged furiously between 
the followers of tradition and those who read their 
philosophical conceptions into the text of Scrip- 
ture. Levi belonged to the latter class, and, 
though under the influence of the great Stagyrite 
and his Arabic interpreter, Averroes, he was not 
afraid to criticize them — ^just as he was sufficiently 
open-minded to differ from Ptolemy in matters of 
astronomy. 

He was, like most of the great scholars in the 
Middle Ages, a polyhistor ; but his interest in 
Jewish theology, as well as his studies in meta- 
physics, accentuated his occupation with many of 
the exact sciences. Just as Aristotelian theories 
regarding the spheres and the stars as the virtual 
intermedium between the Deity and man made a 
study of astronomy necessary, so did occupation 
with questions concerning the Jewish calendaj 
necessitate a knowledge of both mathematics ana 
astronomy. Of Levi’s life we know very little ; 
but its end must have been darkened py the 
clouds that hung over his people and led him 
to compute the Year of Redemption to be 1358, 
and to write horoscopes for the years 1843 and 
1844. 

In Hebrew literature Levi’s chief influence was 
as a philosopher and Bible commentator. He 
was the fiirst after Maimonides to present to his 
fellow Jews a complete system of philosophy ; and, 
while he found many followers, his comparative 
freedom from the fetters of tradition evoked strong 
opposition. 9asdai b, Abraham Crescas (tl410) 
severely cnticized his philosophical deductions; 
and he was decried as unorthodox by such writers 
as Isaac b. Sheshet (t 1408), Ahravanel (1450), 
Shem Toh b. Shem Tob (1461), Messer Leon (1475), 
Elias Delmedigo (f 1407), and Manasseh b. Israel 
(1627). Indeed, in 1646 it was dangerous to print 
his chief work on phUosophy. But the opposition 
which he aroused is proof that he was widely 
read. His influence extended outside his own circle. 
Spinoza adopted his theories regarding miracles ; 
Pico deMirandola praised his astronomical treatise, 
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part of which Pope Clement vi. (1342) ordered to 
be translated into Latin ; and he is mentioned by 
Keuchlin and Keppler* Further, he was the 
real discoverer of the baculus, or ‘Jacob’s Stair/ 
an instrument for measuring angles and distances 
on the earth and in the gpheres— a discovery 
which has been attributed to Hegioraontanus. He 
also invented the camera ohscMraj in order to be 
able to find out the relation of the radii of the sun 
and the moon to the radius of a circle, to measure 
the size of the eclipse of these two bodies, and to 
ascertain the relation of the diameter of the whole 
body to tliat of the part obscured. He laid down 
these results in his Luli,6th ha-t^kunndh (‘ Astro* 
nomical Tables’), incorporated in the fifth part of 
the Mil^m6th* This was 200 years before Leonardo 
da Vinci and Porta, 

2 . Philosojphy.—Levi’s philosophical system is 
contained in his MiUjJtmdm AdMnai {‘Wars of the 
Lord,’ Biva di Trenta, 1660, Leipzig, 1856). His 
controversy with Maimonides centred about the 
creation of matter and the immortality of the soul. 
In order to posit God’s interference in natural 
phenomena and to form a basis for the existence 
of miracles, Maimonides had denied the eternity 
of matter, while he had not proved Che possibility 
of individual immortality. Levi held opposite 
views; but, in order to justify his standpoint, 
he found it necessary to explain the physical and 
metaphysical theories upon which his idea of the 
co*eternity of matter with God was based. The 
MU^mdth, which is in six parts, covers the whole 
ground of natural philosophy, metaphysics, and 
theology in the following order; theory of the 
soul; prophecy; God’s omniscience; providence; 
astronomy, phyidcs, and metaphysics; CreaHon 
and miracles. 

According to Levi, the basis of human intellect 
is in reality the imamnativa soul, something akin 
to the animal soul. This human intellect is moved 
to action by the universal intellect ; when joined 
to the acquired ideas and conceptions, it becomes 
the acquired intellect. This acquired intellect is 
made up of universals ; and Levi holds, with the 
realists, that such universals have a real existence. 
It is therefore possible that the acquired intellect 
may continue to exist after death, thus afibrding 
us a philosophical basis for the theological doctrine 
of the immortality of man. In a similar manner 
he lays the foundation for the belief in prophecy 
by connecting the rational faculty in man, which 
then comes into play, with the universal intellect. 
Prophecy is thus differentiated from divination, 
in which the imaginative power in man is, so to 
speak, the receiving instrument, and to whose work' 
ings no certainty can be attamed. Maimonides 
hiS based his theory upon the imaginative side 
of the human mind and upon will of Cod, 
without attempting to explain the psychological 
process, Levi, on the other hand, demands 
moral as well as intellectual perfection in the 
prophet. 

There are three g^es of superhuman forces— 
the planetary intelligences, the active intell^ 
and the primary cause of ^1, God. God’s exist- 
ence is proved by the phenomena of creation ; and 
His oneness is dMucible from the evident hierarchy 
in the force® that move the universe. The planet- 
ary lntelEgeno«» are made up of the spirit of the 
stars, wM<^ are to be thought of as immaterial 
bodies swin^g in recurring periods in the world 
harmony^ There are forty-eight such sphere in* 
telligences and astral ones, corresponding to 
the forty-^ght spuesres and the eight planets, Ko 
one oi tne sphere InleEigenoes can be— as Averroes 
suppa8ed^-4ne indmary 'cause, since they aff&ct a 
pari of the unlveole 'ahd whole. In contra- 

distinction to Arletotle, Levi holds that the world 


had a beginning, since neither matter nor motion 
ia infinite ; but, like the heavenly bodies, it has no 
end. At creation, matter was inert and undeter- 
mined. Form and various attributes were given 
to it by God, but the diverse separate intelli- 

f ences proceeded directly from the Divine Being. 

liracles du not proceed from tim Deity, but 
from the active intellect* Natural laivs are of 
two kinds: those governing the heavens, upon 
which subhinary phenomena are dependent, and 
those goveriiing the active intellect. Miracles are 
natural events, and are meant to act as a counter- 
poin© to tlie inllexibility of the cehwtial bodies. 
According to Levi, there is a definite analogy be- 
tween the knowledge of God and tlmt of man ; but 
there is a clear distinction to be made between 
them. God’s knowledge extends over all the cos- 
mic laws of the universe, and over tli© influence 
exercised upon sublunary things by the celestial 
bodies ; but He does not know the details of what 
happens in the sublunary world. This explains 
the iiossibility of the freedom of the will, wliicli 
does not in any way derogate from God’s omnisci- 
ence or imply any imperfection in Him, as He 
knows all that ia essential. 

God’s providence does not extend to every indi- 
vidual, as Maimonides had supposed; nor does it 
deal only with mankind as a whole— the theory of 
Aristotle. Levi strikes a middle course, and holds 
that some human beings are under a general pro- 
vidence, others under a special, ana that the 
^tnantity of special providence meted out to any 
individual is in direct relation to the scale in 
creation which he has reached— f.e., to the degree 
of nearness to the active intellect attained by him. 
The solicitude of this special providence, appreci- 
ated only by beings of the highest perfection, mani- 
f^ts itself in a warning to avoid evil influences 
emanating from the celestial bodies, all of which 
are regulated by eternal laws known to the 
Deity. 

These philosophical and metaphysical doctrines 
are found again in Levi’s commentaries on various 
books of the Bible, written between the years 1326 
and 1338— -notably in those on the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets— and they have even been 
excerpted and published in separate form under 
the title of TS*dli^4tk (Riva di Trenta, 15^)-64). 
In addition to these he wrote comments on Job, 
Daniel, Proverbs, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ruth. Levi’s explanations are quite con- 
sciously two-faced. He is perfectly well aware of 
the literal meaning of the text* which he explains 
with lucidity and clearnewi, following in many 
cases Ibn Ezra j even miracles, a.y.. he explains in 
a natural sense. But behind tills literal meaning 
he sees a philosophical and. historic sense, which 
he deduces out of the text with great skill. He 
also finds his scientific principles rooted In Hie 
I Bible — on the theory that all knowledge Is one, 
the separate parts of which cannot contradict each 
other. 

This philosophic bent of mind is likewise seen in 
his worxs on pure science. He believed himself to 
be an absolute rationalist, and held that no prob- 
lem was insoluble to man. He even dared to ex- 
plain geometric axioms. Hia work on aritJimetic 
J^dsh^h} differs from that of Ibn Ezra, 
whidi may be said to be doouatio and meclmnioal, 
is that it attempts to build up a theoretic system 
founded upon m algebraio basis taken from the 
elements of Euclid. The s^ne spirit is shown in 
his tract ds hanmmm, dealing wiHr a 

qraestlon in algebra put to him by Philip of Vitry, 
Bishop of Mmvtx* Levi was also one of the first 
wHter^ in Europe to study trigonofuetry, and he 
worked out a conamentary on the tmt five books 
of Euclid. 
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His views on astronomy are, of course, the in- 
tegral part of his general system of philosophy, 
and are largely contained in the fifth section of 
his MilJidmCtK Here again he shows his free- ; 
dom of judgment. He is not afraid to criticize | 
both Alpetragius (al-Bitruji) and Ptolemy. He 
takes into consideration a system akin to that of 
Copernicus, but only to reject it as quite impos- 
sible. According to Levi, the various movements 
of a star depend upon more than one sphere, so 
that the number of the heaven-circles equals the ; 
number of all these movements. Each planet also 
belongs to several spheres — which accounts for the , 
complicated courses of the stars. Yet he is not 
satisfied with so simple a statement, the current 
mysticism of his day leading him to seek a deeper 
meaning in these movements. The obj'ect of the 
stars, he says, is to exercise an influence here on 
earth in order to make good the evident incom- 
pleteness of earthly things. This influence, how- 
ever, is not plenary; man’s freedom of will can ; 
break through the causal nexus of the domin- : 
ance of stars, and the higher a man ascends in the ; 
scale of humanity the greater is his power to ' 
overcome this influence. Levi is thus a firm 
believer in astrology, the existence of which, he 
says, ‘no one can doubt.’ The light of the sun 
warms the earth because there is some secret con- 
nexion between the sun and the element of fire 
which is not possessed by the other heavenly 
lights. 

3 . Appreciation.— Levi’s method is, in all cases, 
first to state the opinions of his predecessors, to 
criticize these opinions, and then to state his own 
view. It is significant that the first work that 
he wrote was one on logic, in which he reviews 
Averroes’ interpretation of the Analytics of Aris- 
totle. His general position can he stated best in 
his own words ; 

* If thought carried ua to a conclusion which does not seem 
to result from the simple wording of Holy Writ, we would still 
have no scaruple to apeak the truth ; for to do this would not run 
counter to Biblical ethics, which cannot aak us to believe that 
which is false.' 

He must not in any way be considered as a sceptic ; 
he found means to harmonize the truth, as he saw 
it, with received tradition. Nor did he in any way 
care for the applause of the multitude, though he 
did believe that some subjects were not fit for dis- 
cussion. Indeed, he says on one occasion ; 

*By God, it is the intention of the author to hide his words 
from the crowd, in order to be understood only of the few, and 
to do no harm to others.' 

In view of this, it seems impossible to hold, as some 
have done, including Curtze, Cantor, and Giinther, 
that, very late in nfe, Levi became a convert to 
Christianity. The basis for this view is found in 
some expressions in the dedication (in 1342 to Pope 
Clement vi.) of the Latin translation of a part 
of the chapters on astronomy contained in Ms Mil- 
hAMtK But there was no need to adopt such a 
course in Avignon, where the Jews were treated 
by the popes with conspicuous kindness. All Levi*s 
writing exhibit a strong Jewish feeling, and none 
of his literary and philosophic opponents mentions 
the charge. Carlehaeh suggests rightly that this 
dedicatiou must have been composed for him by 
some one else, who wrote what he pleased, as Levi 
was unacquainted with Latin. 

JtoKRJkWJRB.— M. SeligTsohd »nd I. Broyd6 in viiL 26 ff. ; 
M, Joia, ieui Un Gemn alz Rdigiormhihsopk, Bresl&u, 1862 ; 
Joseph Carlehaeh, Lmi ben Gerson als Mathematiker» Berlin, 
1&10; L Weil, JPhUosophietdigieusedej^vi-Bm^Gersmf Paris, 
1868; M. Sfceinschnefder, ub&rBetzimgen, Berlin, 

189S, p* 27; A- Neubauer, Les Marivains juifs frawais. ed. 
E, Benan, Paris, 1898, p. 2^ ; S. Munk, Milarwes cUphil^opkCe 
mm et 1867-69, p, 498 ; Gerson Langre, Se/erMaassei 

uhos&m: me Praasis Meohners , . . . £f^ bm Gmehorn. 
Frauktorfe, 1909. 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM,— Thechangesin thought 
which marked the close of the 18th cent, and so 
powerfully affected the course of the 19th did not 
pass without influencing Judaism. Moreover, the 
external barriers between the Jews and the rest of 
the world were broken down by the changes which 
preceded and followed the French Revolution, and 
the problem arose as to the harmonization of the 
new social life with the old religious institutions. 
These two causes, the intellectual aud the social, 
have not always had the same relative importance 5 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, has pre- 
dominated. But they have not been isolated, 
because the two are essentially related. The social 
changes in the position of the Jews were hound up 
with the modifleation of the European intellectu^ 
outlook. Those who have led the liberal Jewish 
cause have mostly been the intellectually and 
socially ‘ emancipated ’ — ^those, in short, who have 
most deeply felt the consequences of the altered 
attitude of men in general towards the problems of 
thought and of intercourse. 

There has been nothing in the nature of schism, 
because, on the one hand, there has been no estab- 
lished synagogue (see Heeesy [Jewish]), and, on 
the other, the leaders of the new movements have 
invariably been animated with a strong loyalty to 
the common cause of Judaism. But from time to 
time these new movements have been distinctly 
marked off from the older Judaism by less reliance 
on tradition. The earlier Reform in Judaism was 
an attempt to re-state Judaism in the light of the 
new J ewish learning, which did so much to promote 
the ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Talmud. It was seen 
that the Rabbinic Codes were the result of growth, 
that they had a history which, while it made them 
more interesting as expressions of the progressive 
life of Jewry, necessarily undermined their au- 
thority as unalterable norms. The older Rabbinic 
Judaism had made far fewer claims to the per- 
manent validity of traditional forms than did the 
conservative Judaism of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In the Jewish life of the 18 th cent, 
there were many customs— ritualistic and social — 
which, in the light of historical criticism, were 
seen to be of very various date and significance. 
Reform, accepting this criticism, busied itself with 
the valuation of traditions, establishing or accept- 
ing the validity of some and not of all. More and 
more, too, the conception became firmly formed — 
though there are at the present day some * liberals ’ 
who are also ‘Zionists’ — that the Jews were not a 
nation but a religious community, and that, while 
the maintenance of the synagogue as an inde- 
pendent organization was absolutely essential for 
the vitality and continued existence of Judaism, 
yet it was imperative to find as a basis for the 
maintenance of independence other means than the 
retention of separative customs. 

The course of Reform in Judaism thus became in 
part a matter of detail. Some of these details were 
of small significance, such as the question whether 
to pray with covered or uncovered heads. But 
others were of greater importance. One of these 
was the position of women. Woman always 
occupied a high position in Jewish esteem (see 
I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1896, ch. v.). But the Reform movement 
tended to express this esteem of woman by admitting 
her more fully to congregational equality with men. 
Another detail was the question of language. The 
first effective Reform movement occurred in Ger- 
many ; Moses Mendelssohn— who, however, belongs 
to the history of Reform only in a special sense — 
wrote three serinbns in German in 1757 on the 
occasion of the victories of Frederick the Great. 
Vernacular sermons had been in regular vogue much 
earlier (L. goUesdienMlkhenyortTage der 
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Judm^ Berlin, 1892, pp. 424-496). But, in the 
centuries preceding the age of Reform, sermons 
were rare in synagogues, being usual only twice 
a year, and then the language employed by the 
preacher was either some form of Hebrew or a 
dialect, such as Yiddish. The establishment of 
regmlar sermons in the pare vernacular and the 
fuller organization of reiidous education for the 
young, especially as regards girls, are among the 
most important changes wliich the modern con* 
servative synagogue owes to the liherals. Again, 
the introduction of the organ ami the employment 
of vernacular prayers and hymns werefurther stages 
in the Reform movement (1810), which, on the 
whole, sought to ‘ sestheticize,' or, as some have in- 
eptly expressed it, to *de-orientalize,* the synagogue 
services. 

But there was a deeper principle at work, and, 
as time went on, the Reform movement, attaching 
itself to such views as that of Maimonides that the 
Pentateuehal sacrificial system was a concession to 
the weakness of early Israel, sought to remove the 
liturgical prayers for the restoration of the sacri- I 
fices and also for the physical resurrection and 1 
return to Palestine, without, however, surrendering 
the belief in immortality and in the Messianic Age. 
Liberal Judaism has always tended to a firm grasp 
of Messianism, in the form of a belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, of a steady advance 
towards that end, and of the ultimate conversion 
of the world to monotheism, and the establishment 
of the universal Kingdom of God. 

Much anxiety was presented by the Saturday 
Sabbath, and since the beginnings of Reform the 
problem has grown in dimculty. Economic pres- 
sure among the working and j^rofeasional classes, 
as well as laxity and assimilation among the ; 
more wealthy and leisured circles, has led to a 
weakening of the seventh day sabbatical rule 
among conservatives as well as among liberals. 
No real solution has been found, for, whue Sunday 
services have been established in some liberal 
Jewish congregations of Germany and America, 
there has been very little desire or attempt to 
transfer the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

Reform in Judaism entered on a new and more 
fertile phase under the inspiration of Ahraliam 
Geiger (1810-74). He was one of the leading re- 
presentatives of the new Ieaming--^f the ‘science* 
of Judaism, to use the phrase often applied to it. 
His writings were of great significance; indeed, 
his Urscknft (Breslau, 1867) is a work which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as a contd- 
bution to Biblical and historical criticism. But, 
though Geiger was possessed of a ‘historical 
temper*— to use E. O. Hirsch^s phrase — ^he did not, 
as tne ‘Breslau* school of Jewish thought tended 
to do, separate his criticism from his creed. Just 
because lie conceived of Judaism not as a given 
quantity but as a process {JE v. 686), Geiger recog- 
nized the necessity of making that process har- 
monious. His whole struggle for Reform was based 
on his sense that , thought and religion must be 
syncretized, not put intio separate compartments. 
Some very sincere and very great Jews of the 
Breslau School were able to discriminate between 
intellectual and practical freedom, but Geiger could 
not arrive at critical results in his study and go on 
with relMous conformity as though nothing had 
happened to compromise the sanctions on which 
eoniormity was ba8e4 The same attitude towards 
sanctions and their influence on life is at the root 
of the liberal Judaism of our own time. 

Parallel wiih this was the conviction among 
certain Reformers that it was neceasary to return 
to the Bible in mder to purge Judaism from 
Babbinism, This tendmicy was shown in the dk* 
mssions of the Ereuch Sanhedrin, summoned by 


Napoleon in 1806. So, too, when the first Reform 
synagogue was opened in England (1842), the 
authority of the * Oral Law' * was repudiated, while, 
as p. W. Marks, the minister of the new congre- 
gation, put it, in his sermon publislied on the 
occasion, ‘for Israelites there is but one immut- 
able law, the sacred volume of the scuipturea, 
commanded by God to be WTitten down, for the 
unerring guidance of his people until the end of 
time.* Similarly, Isaac M. \viso (1819-1900), the 
great orLmnizer of Jewish Keform in the United 
States of A.inerica, and the founder of the famous 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, stmiu^msly 
maintainf3d the older view of Biblical inspiration; 
to the end of his life he upheld the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as in his Eronam Holy 
Writ (Cincinnati, 1891). But this easy discrimi- 
nation between * Mosaism * and ‘ Rabbxnisiu * was 
not tenable when the newer Biblical criticism 
allected the synagogue. Geiger had been a ‘ higher 
critic* not only of Habbimsm but also of Mosalsm. 
Similarly, Zimz (1794-1B86) was not only a pioneer 
in the criticism of the Alidrash ; ho was also a 
leader in the criticism of the Biblical text which 
the MidrJish expounded. Por some time, however, 
a half-way house was built by those who, while 
firmly holding by the authority of the Bible, denied 
the authority of tradition, iiut the house con- 
structed with so mucdi care proved an ephemeral 
lodging for the new Judaism* And this for two 
reasons. Whereas the older confident view os to 
Biblical authority was uudennined, the newer 
repudiation of tradition was equally felt to be ill- 
founded. Mystical theories, not al ways consciously 
recognized as mystical, have invaded all forms of 
religion, and Judaism at present is much infected 
by mystical conceptions. Liberal Judaism, feeling 
itself bound to assert that not all the Bible is of 
God, became equally assured that not ail the 
tradition m of man. It believes in a spiritual con- 
tinuity of the ages, and regards the whole of the 
Jewish revelation as a spiritual experience, which 
links together all generations of Jews, including 
the present generation. It is not, how'ever, neces- 
sary to insist on this way of d^cribing what has 
happened. It can be expressed rationally by the 
assertion that criticism lias tended to prove that, 
just as documents grew up from traditions, so 
traditions may have the validity of documents. 
Hence it is becoming usual now to speak of 
‘liberal Judaism,’ whereas in former generations 
the favoured term was ‘ Reform J udaiam. * Liberal 
Judaism in a real sense b^es itself on the Scrip- 
tures* It may be described in i^eneral terms as a 
direct resumption of the prophetical J udaiam. But 
it regards tiie Talmud as often a real advance in 
relipouis and ethical teaching, and tlierefore has 
the warmest afiTection for the Talmud as the ex- 
predion of certain important aspects of the Jewish 

f enius. Thus liberal Judaism, though necessarily 
enying the validity of any book whatever as a 
final authority in religion, is strongly placed by its 
very power of eeleotieism. It has not yet formu- 
late a precise theory as to its relation to the idea 
of law. But it is coming to accept the theory of 
progressive revelation in a manner which must 
eventually become interpretable in objective, com- 
munal, and therefore more or less legalistic* 
terms. 

It is tmnecessary to discuss more fully tiie tenets 
of liberal Judaism* beeanse in most fundamental 
principle it is at one with conservative omnion. 
Lil^m Judaism shar^ the belief In the absolute 
unity of God, In the revelation of God to man, in 
human r^ponsibility, in immorteJity, iu the call 
of Israel to teach the nmvmmX Fatherhood of God, 
in the pragmatic suHdlenqy of righteousness fm 
salvation to all mem dwpite differences of creed, 
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and in the ultimate trinmph of right throughout 
the world. Liberal Judaism, however, more con- 
sciously upholds the universalistic character of the 
religion, and lays more stress on the fundamental 
principles than on their expression in ceremony 
and institution. It allies itself sijecilically to the 
teaching, or rather to the spirit, of the Hebrew 
prophets, who made their appeal to the great truths 
of religion and morality, and who held that these 
truths can he brought to bear directly on the life 
of humanity. But liberal Judaism maintains, as 
strongly as does the older Judaism, that spirit and 
letter, prophet and priest, are not antithetic. 
Hence, although some individual liberal Jews are 
now expressing appreciation of parts of the NT, 
liberal Judaism does not acquiesce in any general 
condemnation of Pharisaism apart from the abuses 
to which every organized system is liable. On its 
art, while reducing considerably the number and 
etails of ceremonial observances, and while leav- 
ing even such important ritual as the dietary laws 
a matter for individual choice, liberal Judaism 
accepts and maintains the idea of ceremony as 
valuable for enforcing the religious life in the 
synagogue and for sanctifying the home. Hence 
the Sabbath, and great festivals, and a number of 
other public and family rites are lovingly retained. 
The very fact that this can he done without the 
ritual precision marking the observance of the 
same rites in the older Judaism is tending to revive 
many beautiful customs, full of significance for the 
historical continuity of religious experience, and 
possessed of spiritual value, which modern con- 
ditions of life were weakening or destroying. It 
may be said, in conclusion, that liberal Judaism 
applies to ceremonies the test of present values. 
It believes in the retention of whatever of the past 
has vital value in the present or promises a renewal 
of value in the future. 

IiiTBRATimB.— D. Philipson, Th& Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism, New York, 1907 (a complete history of the movement with 
many quotations, and full references to the earlier literature 
on the subject); C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, London, 
1903, O'lUhnes of Liberal Judaism, do. 1912 ; Richtlinien zu 
einem Programmfilr das Uberale Judentum, Frankfort, 1912 
(an important series of declarations which are the basis of the 
liberal revival in Germany now in progress) ; volumes of the 
annual Year Books of the Central Conference of American 
Kabbis (the meeting- in Detroit in 1914 was the 26th of the 
series) ; Jewish Addresses, London, 1904, and other publications 
of the Jewish Eeligious Union, London, 

I. Abrahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.— I. Tm CONTROVERSY AND ITS 
METHODOLOGY, — Libertarianism ^ is misrepre- 
sented by necessitarians ; necessitarianism is mis- 
understood by libertarians. So we find it urged 
by writers on either side of this discussion, and 
even a moderate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature substantiates both these charges. This 
is not due to wilfulness, but arises partly from the 
ambiguity of language which is unequal to the 
subtlety of nature, though mainly, as we shall see, 
from the intrinsic difificulty of the problem itself. 

* Both parties commit themselves to a confusion which arises 
from language, and which is due to the feiijfc that language is not 
meant to convey all the delicate shades of inner states ‘ (Bergson, 
Tims and Free Will, p. 160), ‘ Facts must be described In some 
way and therefore words must be used,* as B. Jowett re- 
minds us (Jnt&rpretat^ of Scripture and other Essays, London 
Library Series, n.d., p, 626), but * always in philosophy with 
a latent consciousness of their inadequacy and imperfection/ 

It is therefore necessary to analyze terms like 
* Cause/ ‘ motive,^ ^ character/ which play such an 
imj^rtant r61e in this discussion j for we must 
make sure that the question is nob a logomachy, 
but a real one. 

Thus the term * causality ' is allowed by custom, 
Hhe arbiter of language,* to embrace many mean- 
ings. The scientist means by it nniformity of 
r term, acesording to Thomas Reid, was introduced into 
hpilosophy by Alexander Orombia (1760-1 842). 


se<juence, and objects to any other meaning. Now 
it IS clear that, it this is a full account of causation, 
libertarianism in any sense is meaningless. For to 
seek the cause of a moral action in the past is to 
desert the moral standpoint, and is vetoed by the 
moral consciousness. Moreover, causality as uni- 
form sequence seems to he full of contradictions. 
There are uniform sequences which are not causally 
connected, as the conjunction of night and day. 
Again, uniform sequence lands us in an infinite 
regress. The intellect which meant to satisfy 
itself by going, one step back is urged to go hack 
for ever. When we come to man, however, we 
find, or seem to find, a ‘ cause * which is intelligible 
in itself. We know why we act in some cases ; it 
is because we have purposes which we wish to 
realize, ideals by which we guide our actions. It 
may not be possible to explain how we act, because 
activity is an ultimate element in our experience, 
just as we cannot say how we think, but cogito 
ergo sum. Man, then, appears to himself the prin- 
ciple of his own movements ; here the cause ia 
immanent and efficient. And he guides himself 
by ideas j here the cause is final. At first men 
applied ‘ cause * in this full sense to the world of 
nature, as we still do in ordinary speech. 

‘ Savages wherever they see motion which they cannot 
account for there they suppose a soul’ (Q. T. F. Raynal, quoted 
by T. Reid, Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, 3 vote., 
London, 1822, iii. 269), 

As time went on, this rich view of causality aa 
applied to nature became eviscerated. Final causes 
were fruitless, efficient cause was useless, the regu- 
larity of sequences sufficed. No one can deny that 
this was a gain, that superstition and magic thus 
received a death-blow, and that nature was ex- 
amined with greater impartiality and rewarded 
the patient student. It is, however, questionable 
whether this view is rightly termed causality at 
all, for what is it but an attempt to understand 
a change without beginning or end, an attempt 
which succeeds only because it has the instinct to 
atop somewhere and to take just as much of the 
change aa it pleases? A change, however, can 
never explain itself, and it certainly cannot explain 
the subject who is conscious of it or the moral 
agent who thinks — rightly or wrongly — that he 
can direct it in accordance with his aims. In 
discussing freedom we must ask which view of 
causation is the most satisfactory. It will not do 
to foreclose the question off-hand by a bigoted 
adherence to uniformity of sequence as alone pos- 
sible or exhaustive. If we remember this looseness 
in the use of the term * cause,’ we are saved from 
initial confusion and from the arrogance of gratui- 
tous assumptions. To say that a human action is 
‘ caused* does not in any way inform us aa to the 
kind of causation implied. The rashest libertarian 
may use the term without committing himself to 
determinism. 

* The circulation of the blood is not the cause of life in the 
same sense that a blow with the hammer may bo the cause of 
death, nor is virtue the cause of happiness in predsely the same 
sense that the circulation of the blood is ihe cause of life. 
Everywhere as we ascend in the scale of creation from me- 
chanics to chemistry, from diemistay to physiology and hunaan 
action, the relative notion is more duflicult and subtle, the cause 
becoming inextricably involved with the efitect and the effect 
with the cause, every means being an end and every end a 
means, Hence no one who examines our Ideas of cause and 
effect ndll believe that they impose any limit on the will. They 
are an imperfect mode in which the mmd imagines the sequence 
of natural or moral actions; being no generalization from 
experience but a play of words only. The chain which we are 
weaving is loose, and when shaken will drop off. External 
circurastancea are not the cause of which the will is the effect, 
neither is the will the cause of which circumstances are the 
effect. But the phenomenon intended to be described by the 
words ** cause and effect” is itself the will whose motions are 
analysed in language borrowed from physical nature * (Jowett, 
op, cit. p. 626). 

Occam*s razqr^ is no doubfc a useful instrument 

i * Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necesaitatem/ 
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Liberty?’ (W. King, Origin oS Cambridge, 1768, cb. v. 

sect, i-). 

This is the reason why in actual discussions we 
find the battle raging, not round a single point, 
but over a wide area of conseq^uences, and herein 
is the danger that we may attribute to thinkers 
consequences which they repudiate, because we 
think these consequences follow from admitted 
premisses. We can accuse men of bad logic; we 
must not falsely report them. 

For example, necessitarianism is often identified 
with fatalism. 


*Itis supposed to imply^ the existence of a Fate which forces 
people, whether they like it or not, to commit so many murders 
in proportion to their population, or forces a sober person to 
take to drink because his grandfather was a drunkard* (Leslie 
Stephen, EobbeBy London, 1904, p. 157 1). 

J. S. Mill protested against this identification, 
and distinguished between his own view and such 
a view as that of Eobert Owen, according to whom 
our characters were made for us and not in any 
sense hy us. We must allow the distinction. It 
is not necessary to start ivith the conviction that 
determinism in every form destroys morality and 
paralyzes conduct. Many determinists, even of 
what William James calls the * hard ’ school, en- 
deavour to show that morality is impossible save 
on their theory. Probably the ordinary man will 
always associate determinism with fatalism ; prob- 
ably his instinctive logic is right in so doing ; in 
discussion, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
them, unless the force of argument compels ns to 
identify them. 

Again, the libertarian view is identified with 
capnce, with a liberty of equilibrium according to 
which the power of the will is not influenced in any 
waj by edTucation, experience, or training. The 
objeotions to this view, however, are so many and 
so obvious, and have been so often pointed out by 
libertarians themselves, _ that it is surely frivolous 
on the part of determinists to attack this view 
of liberty. What A. S. Pringle-Pattison says of 
J. M. E. MoTaggart is true of many more. 

* He attacks a “freedom of indetermination “for which I do 
not think any champion would enter the lists. "What upholder 
of freedom, for example, would accept the statement that 
“according to the indeterminisfc theory our choice between 
motives is not determined hy anything at all ** ? * (Phil. Radioals, 
London, 1907, p. 206 f.). 

The problem will not be solved, but rather shelved, 
if libertarianism is identified with an exploded 
myth, or determinism answered by the story of 
Buridan's ass dying between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay. Conforming, then, to the proper 
method of carrying on this discussion, it is necessary 
for us to examine the various types of necessitarian 
doctrine, leaving out the theological aspects of 
the problem, which more properly fall under the 
title Peebbstiitatioh, 

II Difperent iZTPJJS'.— When we try to class- 
ify various theories of necessity and freedom, we 
are tempted to neglect the historical elements, to 
eliminate epochal and personal peculiarities, and 
so to identify views that differ widely in their 
ultimate assumptions and aims. To do this is to 
do violence to facts and to confuse the problem 
itself. No one can justly treat Augustme and 
Hobbes as if they spoke in unison on this matter. 
Yet it is possible and desirable to examine certain 
typical ways in which this problem has been &- 
cussed. 

X, The common man*s position.— Perhaps the 
most jprevalent view is to regard freedom and 
necessity as both true aithon^ apparently con-* 
tradictoty. We do not refer to the nigh-idealistic 
way of identifying opposites, but to what may 
be called the common man’s position. W. Ham- 
ilton, accepts both as facts of consciousness ; 
to use either exclusively is to land oneself in con- 
fusion; but, while each alone is false, both together 


are true. Hamilton’s position, however, is so de- 
pendent on his peculiar theory of knowledge and 
ignorance that it lias now only an historical interest, 
It is clear that he and Mill held practically the 
same views on freedom when their admissions and 
cautions are taken into account. The fundamental 
assumptions of their systems are, however, very 
different. 

Theologians often take up this position. They 
speak of predestination and free will as concentric 
circles ; to us they appear inconsistent, but in reality 
they are compatible with each other. It may be 
the case that for practical purposes it is best to 
regard the problem as on a par with Zeno’s famous 
paradoxes and to say : ‘ Solvitur ambulando.’ The 
value of this view seems to lie in its reeo^ition of 
facts and its faithfulness to experience. Its weak- 
ness consists in its theoretic helplessness. For we 
find too often that freedom is confined to a realm 
which is swiftly being conquered by necessity, or 
else that it is raised to a pro-temporal or supra- 
temporal region while experience as we know it is 
rigidly determined. Or, again, freedom is viewed 
simply as a datum of consciousness which is not in 
any way brought into line with the rest of experi- 
ence. Human life is thus divided into two spheres 
which contradict each other — on one side freedom, 
on the other necessity. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the problem can 
be thus solved. There are distinctions in experi- 
ence, but they are not meant to be contradictories, 
nor are the limitations of our loiowledge to be used 
to discredit knowledge itself. It is a gain to recog- 
nize that both freedom and necessity have a mean- 
ing, and that both are implicitly taken for granted 
in all systems. The most rigid determinists sur- 
reptitiously admit freedom. 

^Moreover, determinism baa never been completely and 
logically carried out at any period. When the Stoic philo- 
sophers converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure 
and placed the destinies of men entirely within its framework, 
man’s power of personal decision still remained ; , . . The 
possibility of such decision (the very core of Stoic moralily) is 
obviously in direct opposition to the deterrainisb doctrine. . , . 
And in Spinoza’s case, although he so strongly maintained that 
man is situated entirely within a flawless network of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to 
a recognition of Ms position, and this recognition imparts quite 
a new complexion to the whole of life* (Eucfcen, op. oif. p, 486). 
‘Naturam expellas furca tamen usque reourrat’ (Horace, Ep. i, 
X, 24). 

So also theologians like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Chalmers, in the interests of morality, appeal to 
the conscience and the power of choice. The Stoic 
admitted the possibility of sudden conversion. 
Can, then, determinism alone or freedom alone be 
taken as true or must both be recognized! At- 
tempts have been made to carry necessity all 
through reality-— with some show of plausibility- 

2 . Physical determinism.-— Huxley, for instance, 
revived the view of Descartes that animals were 
simply automata, and man was explained in a 
similar fashion. Consciousness had no more effici- 
ent relation to the movements of a creature than 
the steam- whistle has to the movements of a rail- 
way train. Few, if any, biologists would agree 
with this theory in detail, but Huxley’s assump- 
tions and aims are stili widely accepted and 
implicitly acted on by scientific philosoj^ers (not 
necessarily scientists). His purpose was to guard 
physics and biology from the moralist, who woiked 
with teleological concepts whose introduction into 
physics produced chaos and confusion. The scien- 
tist feels at home in dealing with the movements 
of matter. He can describe, predict, and to some 
extent control, them. He^ has thus enriched 
society, discovered new media of communication 
and means of comfort, The results here are so 

t reat and benefldal that one can appreciate the 
esire to apply the same methods to all reality. 
Hence the theory 6f the conservation of energy is 
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held to explain everything, and the scientific 
categories of cause and effect are, it is taken for 
granted, operative everywhere just as in physics. 
All apparent differences are levelled down under 
this theory. So consciousness arises, it is said, out 
of molecular motions, and accompanies them like 
the phosphorescent line which results from the 
rubbing of a match. No efficiency can originate 
in consciousness; otherwise there would l)e the 
intolerable fact that something came from nothing. 
The amount of the existing energy is so fixed that 
we could accurately predict the future if wo know 
the state of things at any moment. We do not, of 
course, have accurate knowledge at any time ; but, 
if we had, then the future would be open and 
naked to us. This is not the divine forekno%vlcdge 
of which theologians speak, for many of them 
admit the ^eatest freedom (as King in his famous 
sermon on Predestination, published with notes by 
R. Whately in his Us& ana Abuse of Farty Feeling 
in Feligioriy London, 1822) as consistent with the 
divine foreknowledge. It is really our ordinary 
physical knowledge infinitely enlarged. Now this 
view, conveniently known as naturalism, has no 
place for freedom in any shape. It has no place 
tor anything ultimately but matter and motion. 
This determinism is totally different from theo- 
logical determinism, and should not be identified 
with it, as it so often is. 

The libertarian can leave to the biologist the 
refutation of this view. He can leave it even to 
the physicist himself. It may be pointed out that 
the advance of science does not depend on extend- 
ing these assumptions to cover all reality. Indeed, 
to do so is to make science itself ^aotic and 
indeterminate, for the value of the principle of the 
conservation of energy depends on its limitation to 
those fields where the amount of energy is calcul- 
able. It does not in the least show how the energy 
whose working is calculable lis related to all the 
energy in existence. If it tried to do so, it would 
be useless. Its strict delimitation is the very con- 
dition of its success. Nor does it allow for different 
kinds of energy ; it must confine itself to quanti- 
tative relations. Hence the pretence of foretelling 
the future is simply a logical conclusion from the 
principle itself. 

The fact is that biology needs new categories. 
The lowliest organism possessing spontaneity must 
not be factorized into general conditions, far less 
reduced to a single principle. It is doubtful if any- 
thing that can be called a * thing* can be so 
explained. One golf-ball is not another, and a 
living being has an even more obtrusive individu- 
ality. Was this the reason why even Epicurus 
attributed to each atom an ‘exiguum dinamen* 
peculiar to itself ? In the higher animals at least, 
consciousness is a read factor whose presence helps i 
towards preservation and propagation ; it would 
otherwise he unintdligibre. When, again, we 
come to exphiin man, we must recognize the exist- 
ence of a new problem. Are we to regard history 
and civilization, ideals and achievements, as shadows 
of matter! The unsatisfactoriness of this theory 
is perhaps best sliown by its own advocate For 
they forget their own assumptions in dealing with 
knowlec^e, morality, and social life. They make 
morality to consist in warfare with the ct^mic 
process (as Huxley). They regard consmousuess 
as fiowing alongside of neurotic process^, but 
related to them in no way \ they are both mani- 
festations of an unknown energy. Some of them 
(Clifford, Haeckel, etc.) make matte eonMous* 
Further, th^ seem to make all reality to be 
somehow in consciousness, mid so in the realm of 
shadows. The prevalence of naturalism is due to 
two causes. In the first place, every theory must 
recognize the enormous infiuenoe which the physical 


organism has on the inner life, the intimate rela- 
tionship betiveen the higher phases of spiritual 
existence and material conditions. This naturalism 
does, and it ia therefore valuable. Again, there is 
a close connexion between this view and the results 
of science. No theory that scorns scientific results 
can nowadays prevail, but these results are not 
dependent on naturalistic aBsiimpticjns. The weak- 
ness of this view is revealed when it tries to explain 
itself ; tlien it either forgets iUcdf or contradicts 
itself, or, as is almost always the case, it rulniits 
consciousness as a reality and tries to explain it on 
deterministic grounds. It leads thus to psycho- 
logical determinism. 

Psychological determiuism.—The basis of 
this deteruiiniBin is the theory of association. 
Consciousness is recognized as ‘sui generis,* but 
any existing phase of it is said to be caused by the 
preceding. Great stress is laid also on physio- 
logical processes, often in such a way as to suggest 
that these are the ultimate causes. Now there is 
always a relation between states of consciousness 
even when these are qualitatively different, but to 
explain this relation is just tiie problem. The 
cause of this relation is not always evident to the 
subject experiencing it. Even the simplest case of 
memory is tinged with personal qualities that raise 
it above a mere association of ideas, and, as Berg- 
son points out eit, p. 156), many of our so-called 
associations axe tx ^o$i facto attempts to unify 
experience. The main objection to this theory is 
its defective view of the ‘ self,* What we find is a 
bundle of impressions not one of which or all of 
them together make the self. A. Bain, following 
Humej says % * I cannot light ujpon anything of the 
sort a {The and the 

Ijondon, 1875, p. 492). But the fact is that the self 
thus banished is tacitly assumed in every state- 
ment, although sensation, knowledge, and volition 
are all explained as if tliere were no subject to 
which they belonged. The personal equation is 
forgotten in each case. We are dealing all through 
with given quantities which arrange and rearrange 
themselves evidently in vacuo, or, ratW, as Berg- 
son insists, in space. Consciouimej»s Is a stream, 
or a display in a theatre at which no one is looking. 
What we nave here pictured for us is a oonfliet of 
motives acting nowhere“-a fight without fighters. 
When the seS is recognized, it is only as a desire 
I or aversion or a point m which motives meet, but 
i it has neither position nor magnitude. 

I *To talk monVefl of iMmmlvm Is m absurd as 

[ to talk of commodities comp^iug In the abaenoe of traders * 
(Ward, Mmlm of JSnds, p. W). ajwodationlst reduces 
the seif to an of consdous states : sensatioas, feel- 

ings, sad Ideas. But If he sees in these radons states no more 
than is exprei^ed in their name, if he retains only their Imper- 
sonal aspect, he may (wt them side hj dde for ever without 
getting anymlng but a pbantom self, the shadow of the ego 
itself Into epaoe* P- 

No one in Great Britto hiwt acme more than 
Oreen to discredit ihe assooiationist view of expeii- 
ence. He mw clearly that state of consdiouaness 
(xmld never aocount for oonsefiausne®!* of state. It 
is true that he explicated this truth mainly in 
regard to the cognmvo element, but it is equally 
true in regard to feeling, and even more in regam 
to volition. Bemsations are determined by inter^t ; 
attention depend the subject aa os on the 
obj ect. Experience i» always seen from the imide, 
and in the nature of the case can never be mm 
dlrectiy from the outside. It is personal and Indi- 
vidual. To deny this is to deny the very powihility 
of freedom. In fact, to make freedom meaning- 
les® I to admit it is to get a platform on which the 
qm^tion of nec^sity and freedom cm be intelli- 
gently diftcuoaed. 

4 . Seh-d«d:erminatiom--Can. we then regard the 
reality of freedom as a common platform for eveiy 
system that admits an activity of the smb|«t 
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•which, issues from itself, and which cannot be 
reduced wholly to the influence of conditions? 
There is a sense in which this is true of ail things 
— of chemical reaction, of biological growth, and 
of human activity. Everything— man included — 
has its own nature, and freedom is simply the 
acting out of this nature according to its own 
laws. Is this a suflicient account of freedom ? If 
it is, freedom means freedom from compulsion, 
and it could be applied, metaphorically at least, 
to everything. The planets are thus free as the 
immortal gods ; the flower that grows without 
being trampled on, the lion in the jungle, the man 
out of fetters, are ail free in this negative sense. 
Or it might mean that man was able to fulfil the 
distinctive laws of his being without internal 
interruption, ue. interruption arising from the 
man himself as distinct from external compulsion. 

Schopenhauer understood Kant*s view of free- 
dom in this sense as the working out of the 
*esse’ according to its own character, conditions 
giving the occasions to this nature to reveal itself 
in time and space. Freedom here means the 
evolution in acts of the inner nature of the subject. 
The subject is free, but the acts axe rigidly deter- 
mined. Whether this be a true representation of 
Kant we do not need to inquire. At any rate 
freedom here seems to be the bare knowledge that 
we act as we act. Curiously enough, Schopen- 
hauer admitted conversion as Kant and the Stoics 
did, but only as a mystery. It is now generally 
acknowledged that tais is determinism of a very 

* hard ’ type. 

But, leaving aside Schopenhauer’s clumsy ap- 
paratus of a nounienal ego and phenomenal acts, 
it may still be held that freedom is simply deter- 
mination by oneself. 

* To be free means that one is determined by nothing hut one- 
self ’(J. S. Mackenzie* Manual of Ethics^f London, 1900, p. 94). 
Every one holding the activity of the self as a fact 
agrees with what this statement excludes, viz. 
mechanical causation or compulsion. In this 
respect the statement is immaculate, but what 
does it include? We may see this from the 
context. 

‘ A vicioas man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, do a 
good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action does 
not ^ue from such a character as his. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, in the sense 
that there is nothing to prevent him oxcept his character — 
t.e. except himself. Now a man cannot stand outside of him- 
self, and regard a defect in his own character as something by 
which his action is hindered. If he can, but for himself he cam. 
in the only sense that is required for morality * p. 93 f.). 
This view, it is held, combines the truth of 
necessity and freedom because it gives uniformity 
and spontaneity a place; but since it was set 
forth m 1900 a very influential school has main- 
tained the opposite. Surely the real question is : 
Can the tree itself be made good ! not Can grapes 
grow on thorns? If any libertarian holds that 
good fruit can come from a bad tree without 
chanMg the tree itself first, then libertarianism 
is inoieed a lingering chimera. But, if libertarian- 
ism holds to the possibility of changing the bad 
character itself, then it seems worth contending 
for, and recent investigation into changes of 
character seems to substantiate its truth. The 
authority who tells us that a bad tree cannot 
bear good fruit also exhorts ns to make the tree 
itself good, and, on the Kantian dictum that 
every ‘ought’ implies a ‘can,’ which Mackenzie 
accepts, this is possible. Is the difficulty here not 
due \o the fact that a static and spatial view of 

* character ’ is unconsciously adopted"? The living 
self is as it were photographed, and this snapshot 
is taken as fixed and true* Yet the same writer 
goes 03 a to speak of at least three different selves, 
one of whi<m he places above the * character,’ and 
he makes real freedom obedience to this s^. W‘e 


are grateful to the Hegelians for emphasizing the 
value of this real freedom which the theologians 
always recognized, the freedom of a non posse 
^ccare such as we imagine in a perfect being. 
There need be no dispute about such freedom and 
its desirability. But how can we attain to this 
freedom itself if the ‘character,’ the man himself, 
prevents its ever being sought after ? It seems 
absurd to talk of progress here, or of degrees of 
freedom, if the very road towards it is barred. 
Fortunately, however, those holding such views 
are so much alive to the interests of morality that 
they forget their own theories, as the rigid pre- 
destinarian also does. It is sought sometimes to 
explain this view of freedom by the analogy of 
knowledge. In logical reasoning we have necessity 
and free activity also; that we cannot think 
otherwise is no restraint on thought. But does 
knowledge itself not advance through experiment 
and error ? This theory, then, would do very well 
for a perfect world, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously it is this idea that reality is perfect that 
animates it, but the freedom we need is not first 
the freedom of absolute perfection, but one that 
can open a door of hope to men who err in thought 
and practice. We need a freedom that will help 
us to get the perfect freedom which none of us has 
as yet- When we start with a theoretic bias in 
favour of a perfect reality, either of two things 
happens. 

*Thia system of exclusively immanent reason, with its pan- 
theism, suffers shipwreck more particularly upon the fact of 
the manifold unreason in human and natural life. For, from 
this point of view, there are two alternatives only ; either the 
unreason must be minimised, removed as far as possible from 
siffhD or explained away, or it must be reco^ised as a basic 
element in reality and hence held to be unassailable. Thus 
we have either a tendency towards optimism, which involves 
shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation and 
finally despair’ (Eucken, p. 468 f.). 

It will not do to project the activity of the 
subject either into a perfect absolute or into social 
customs. For, while a perfect absolute would ex- 
plain perfect freedom, it does not explain sin and 
error, which are the roots of all our difficulties, nor 
does society give us any relief, because we find all 
the perplexing difficulties of our life repeated in it. 

Conclusion , — The freedom which we desiderate 
is a moral power that can make the world better. 
While knowledge may be content to unfold its 
object and works, as Bergson says, ‘ in the circle 
of the given,’ in morality w© make the object. 
‘Action breaks the circle’ {Creative Evolution^ 
London, 1912, p. 203). But, if we admit this 
freedom to make things better and indeed to 
create, then we must admit also with it, as its 
correlative, freedom to make things worse and to 
destroy. Is not thb what we actually find in 
experience? We have in man a spiritual being 
rising above nature to the heights of ideals, but 
also falling into nature, disobeying ideals, and 
refusing to realize them. We find new individuals 
appearing who were never there before, a fact 
vmioh no bare singularism can ever explain. If 
reality were suddenly frozen into a static whole, 
then absolute thought would have the happy task 
of quiet contemplation; but reality is always 
active, and so living thought and living action 
are never satisfied with the past, nor is morality 
ever satisfied with the present. Bergson tries to 
show that it is the neglect of this dynamic nature 
of life that makes the whole difficulty of freedom ; 
and for pliilosophy and theology the greatest task 
at present is to outline a theory of reality and of 
God that, starting from this fact, can give us some 
reasonable view of nature below us and God above 
us. Our freedom is conditioned by both of these, 
though in different ways; the one supplies the 
media, the other the norm, for the activity of 
spiritual beings. We are not mere cogs in the 
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machine of nature, nor mere points through which 
God irresistibly acts. May it not be the case 
that nature itself is more iriendly to us than we 
imagine, tiiat its stability is a training-ground 
for growing men to learn their powers, and carry 
out their purposes, and God Himself our very life 
whose unchangeable nature gives independence to 
our dependence, and whose x)erfect freedom and 
moral relations to us alone supply the transition 
by oflering us the power by which we can he freed 
from our self-delusion and our moral thraldom? 
The great objection to this view is that we get 
something ‘ de novo,’ But is that not just the 
whole claim of morality, that the present be not. 
simply projected into the future, hut that a new 
and a better world be created ? For Christianity, 
at any rate, the possibility of new creatures and 
of a new world is basal. What a moral law, an 
* ought ’ above the * is ’ of character, implies is that 
this re<xuirement is morally more reasonable than 
a mere re-arrangement of the existent. We need 
not be afraid of those who cry ‘chance.’ For 
there is so much unreason and absurdity, so much 
cruelty and evil, in the world that we welcome 
even ‘ chance ’ if it opens a door to their abolition. 
That this could be possible without the dangerous 
gift of free power we cannot conceive. But so 
imperative is the need of betterment that even 
this dangerous metiiod is welcome, Kor need we 
be concerned that thus the peace of the absolute 
is destroyed. The only Absolute for which Christ- 
ian men care has, if certain tales be true, sacri- 
ficed His own peace and more to make it possible 
for men to obey their conscience and be fellow- 
workers with God. 

LitBaATUEu.— -Th« Utemture on this subject is weltnif h un- 
limited J see the seleotlcm g:ivea la DPhi*, liecettt disouaslons 
are found in J, Ward, /trafw of JSnda^ Cambridge, 1911 ; H. 
Bergson, Tirm and Free WiUf Eng. tr., London, 1912 j R. 
Euckem Main Currents of Modem Thought^ Kng. tr., do. 
1912; F- C. S. Schiller, ‘Freedom and Resnonsibllity,’ in 
Oa^ord and Cambridge FevieWj 1907, p. 41 fH , ; Andrew Seth, 
Two Lectures on Thevm, Edinburgh, 1897 ; Norman Pearson, 
Some o/ Existence^ London, 1907; Bertrand Russell, 

Philosophical do. 1910; Borden r. Bowne, PersownL 

tsm^ do, 19(® ; C. B, Upton, The Bases od" Religious Belief {BLt 
1893), do. 1894, JPr. Martineau's Philosophy (with Introductory 
Essay), do. 1905; Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, do. 
1910; James Lindsay, Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy 
of JMigion, do. 1897, eh. xiii. ; G. F. Barbour, A PhUo^ 
sophkal Study cf Christian Fthics, do. 1911, chu x.; see also 
art. Free Witn. BOWALD MaCKEK2;IE, 

LIBERTY (Christian). — In this article no at- 
tempt is made to deal with the philosoi>hical 
problems of free will and determinism, nor with 
the relation of free will to predestination or 
causality; the reader is referi'ed to the artt, 
specifically treating of free will under its meta- 
physical and speculative aspects (see artt. Free 
Will, Libertarianism and Hbckssitariahism, 
Predestination). Of recent writers on Christian 
ethics Haeiing, Mthics of the Chrutian Life (see 
pp. 76-95), may be consulted for a discussion of the 
free will as a pr^upposition of Christian morality, 
and in particular in its relation to conscience as 
viewed from the Christian standpoint. 

By the Biblical writers the fact of human free 
will is assumed, like the existence of God. Free 
will in its absolute sense belongs alone to the un- 
conditioned being of the Deity, but on the moral 
aide man is at once free and risspondhie. In B«k 
18^"^ the idea of irreBponsibility as a deduction from 
heredity is vigorou^y combated: ‘the soul that 
sinnefch it shau dia’ Man, who k ermted in the 
Divine ima^e, is a partaker of the Divine natur% 
and his freedom Is the reflex of God’a Whmi we 
pass into the atmo^here of the HT, we discovar 
that personal free will is an axiom in the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostlea We may therefore 
fitly consider the foUorog aaqpects of the subject 


I. Christian liberty as a relig'ious experience.-- 
The religious life in our Lord^s interpretation is 
a filial relationship with a Heavenly Father, and 
therefore a life of liberty. It consists in love to 
God and to man. When hatred, rancour, and re- 
sentment, on the one side (Mt S’*"***), and needless 
anxiety in relation to material things, on the other 
(Mt have been expelled from the soul, we 

are then truly the sons of our Father. The sub- 
mission of children to tlie Father above is not a 
surrender of liberty, but its noblest prerogative ; 
in fact, freedom in the Christian seii.se is simply 
obedience to that which we most truly and deeply 
love and venerate. Freedom is attained hyscli- 
eonquest, by victory over unrighteousness, of which 
the penalty is self-contempt and unrest. ‘Como 
unto me . . . and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt is a promise of freedom. Self- 

denial, therefore, to Jesus is a privilege, not a loss ; 
the taking up of the cross (Mt 10®^ 16‘-^, Mk 8*^, 
Lk 14“^), which looks like the loss of liberty, issues 
in moral emancipation. 

This general view of religion explains our Lord’s 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law, which is a 
conspicuous feature of His teaelung alike in the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives. He do^ not, 
of course, countenance an antmomian contempt of 
moral restriction, nor does He proclaim oxeumtion 
from the Moral Law. Hi so far as the Mosaic 
Law enshrines the eternal principles of morality, 
it is worthy of all reverence ; it is not superseded, 
hut only consummated, by the ‘ Hew Command- 
ment ’ of our Lord’s teaching. On the other hand, 
in the course of time the Law had been marred by 
accretions of interpretation which tended to lay 
the emphasis on vexatious minutke of custom and 
usage, and elevated practice of cleanlmess and 
health to an unnecessary prominence, with the 
result that trivial and secondary regulations were 
deemed as sacred as the original enactments. The 
letter of the Law was punctiliously observed by 
the pious Jew in the hope of propitiating God. 
Obedience to the outward regulation tended to 
cloud the finer powers of the inner life and to pro- 
duce a distorted sense of the relative value of given 
acts. Hence our Lord’s pronouncements on the 
unwashen hands of the disciples (Mt 15®®, Mk T} 
and on the proper view of the Sabbath as ‘ made 
for man ’ (hltc 2^) are to be regarded as examples 
of His method of interpreting me nature of Chnat- 
ian freedom. He substituted great principles 
of action for minute and arbitrary regulations 
supposed to be binding at all times and under 
Mi circumstances. He superseded definitions of 
duty— our duty to our neighbour in the 
parable of tlie good ISamaritan— by a command- 
ment ‘ exceeding bmad/ namely, the law of love. 

It is obvious that this view of liberty receives 
its orowning illustration and its binding force from 
His own manhood. If we take such statements as 
Ju 4^ 5®® ^ as summing up the Hiaracter of His 
OAvn rMigious expexienoe, we discover that sMf-will 
in His judgmeot is no freedom t the tame freedom 
for Him was * to do the will* of His Father. More- 
over, Hk fiinlessness is the supreme ar^ment for 
His conception of freedom and the reality of His 
power to Hberate humanity from tlie wwer of sin. 
These ideas are clearly expressed in His discourse 
to ‘those Jews which had believed Him* (tee Jn 
Profming, as * the i^ed of Abraham/ that 
Hiey had never suffered the esxtrsune penalty of 
domination by Hieir conquerors*-- a proud b<mst 
and subatantiaily true in so far as the preservation 
of their racial identity was o^mcemed— they had 
overlooM the true j^incdple of freedom, which 
yrm in ^ect frwdom from the bonda^ of sin. 
Moral enmndpatii-mi was the rmt fre^m {fxm 
* eiNWtlally/ 5rr«f {^) in our Lord’s view, ‘ The 
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truth’ which is to set men free is * perfect con- 
formity to the absolute, that which is ’ (see B. F. 
Westcottj Goa^cl according^ to St. John^ London, 
1908, on Jn 8®^, and the relation of this conception to 
Socratic, Stoic, and Jewish ethics). Again, in Jn 
Lord speaks as the true imparter of free- 
dom ; He communicates to others what is His own 
[irapk rod rrarpds /uou) j and this self -communication 
is the basis of a friendship between Himself and 
His disciples in which the doing of His will is not 
a service but a joy. 

These conceptions of Christian liberty as a re- 
ligious experience find further illustration in the 
writings of St. Paul, to whom iXevOepla is a vivid 
and real characteristic of the Christian life ; this 
word, with its connected epithet and verb, * free ’ 
and ^set free,’ occurs 11 times in Gal., 7 in Rom., 
8 in the Corinthian Epistles, and twice in other 
letters (see W. M. Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, 
London, 1907, p. 36 ff., who argues that this is 
one of the ideas which became familiar to St. 
Paul from his Hellenic environment in Tarsus and 
elsewhere). In the Galatian Epistle in particular 
he enunciates with great emphasis the freedom 
which the gospel confers ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see 
Gal 2^). The Christian ^'KevOepla destroys distinc- 
tions of sex, social status, and race (3^®j cf. also 
Col 3^^, Eph 6®). By an allegory which recalls our 
Lord’s words in Jn 8^® he differentiates (422*®®) be- 
tween the children ‘ of a handmaid ’ and those ‘ of 
a free woman,’ indicating that the real freedom is 
that of the spirit imparted to us by Christ (5^), 
which involves a complete abrogation of the out- 
ward enactments of the law as a means of personal 
and universal salvation. He protests agamst sub- 
mission to the rite of circumcision, whiub, while it 
had a religious significance to the Jew, had none 
to the Gentile, ending with ‘the impatient, per- 
haps half-humorous wish that the Judaizers who 
want to circumcise the Galatians might be sub- 
jected to a severer operation themselves’ (W. R, 
Inge, ‘St. Paul,’ Quarterly Eeview, no. 438 [1914], 
p, 63). But, while glorying in the liberty to which 
the Christian has been called, he is careful to avoid 
any misunderstanding as to its nature : liberty is 
not licence (5^^). 

But to St. Paul Christian liberty has an even 
deeper religious significance; it involves a real 
emancipation from sin (Ro 32-21^ 2 Co 3 ^’) ; 
and herein he carries on the teaching of our Lord, 
His own personal experience is ; ‘ the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death ’ (Ro S^). This consti- 
tutes the true Christian sonsMp (Gal 4^), ‘the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Ro 8®^) ; 
and we note that ‘ glory ’ here is an aspect of our 
present earthly existence. Sin, which is a bondage 
and carries with it a sense of guilt and condemna- 
tion, has been defeated by Christ, who is thus 
qualified to be the liberator of the soul (Gal 6^). 
To early Christian writers the promise of freedom 
(2 P 2^2): from ajiy other source xs an illusion. It is 
from this experience of inward liberty that the 
fruits of the spirit-joy, peace, and hope— are de- 
veloped. ‘To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace* (Ro 8®) is a saying which recalls the serene 
and gentle teaching of the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be illustrated by the testi- 
mony of Christian experience in all ages. 

St. Paul is indeed the great apostle of liberty. 
He regards the Christian life as one of unrestricted 
aoc^s to God, and lays much emphasis on the 
Christian duty of or boldness of utterance, 

in proclaiming the principles of the gospel (see art. 
‘Boldness of Speecn,’ JBxpT xxi. £1909-10] 236 
for an elucidation of this duty). His opposition 
to the narrower ideal of St. Peter saved Christi- 
anity (Gal 2^^) and made it a world-faith. He was 


the advocate of liberty of thought, action, and 
judgment. His pronounced views on original sin 
and the eternal, supreme power and gi’ace of God 
never weakened his sense of human accountability 
(Ro H8 2«). 

As J. Weiss (Paul and Jestcs, Eng. tr., London, 1909, p. IIS) 
remarks, ‘the ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for 
struggle and the discipline of will was nob paralysed or absorbed 
in Paul’s case by his consciousness of redemption and hia pro- 
found spiritual experiences.* 

He believed in Divine election, pre-knowledge, and 
predestination, and, without attempting to resolve 
the antithesis, places human determination side 
by side with these. Man co-operates with Divine 
grace, which is a power ‘appropriated by man’s 
moral nature and conditioned by his free action ’ 
(Alexander, The Ethics of St. Faul^ p. 144, who 
quotes Ph 1® 2^^ 2 Co I12, 1 Th and the state- 
ment of Weiss just cited). 

It may also be noted that St. James’s royal ‘ law 
of freedom * (2^* ^^) is practically identical with St. 
Paul’s ‘ law of the Spirit,’ consisting, as Haering 
(op. cit. p. 162) remarks, in ‘freedom from the 
multiplicity of single precepts,’ while the epithet 
‘ royal ’ appears to imply that ‘ Christ’s law is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they 
will or not, but to the heirs of the kingdom (2®) 
who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide ; 
cf. the Stoic paradox in Hor. Ep. i. i. 106’ (see 
note in J. B. Mayor’s commentary ad loc ). 

2. Christian liberty in relation to the problems 
of ethical and social life.— It is clear from what 
has already been said that Christian liberty as an 
experience of the inner life has a direct relationship 
with outward practice, and has created ethical 
problems in the conduct of life. This is seen in 
the confiict of duties arising within the early 
Christian Church as the result of the accession of 
converts from paganism to its ranks. For example, 
St. Paul was faced at Corinth with a difference of 
opinion regarding the practice of eating ‘things 
offered to idols.’ Evidently the peril lay in a one- 
sided and over-emphasized interpretation of Christ- 
ian liberty, which offended the conscience of 
the more cautious and self-restrained Christians. 
There were, in fact, two opposing tendencies repre- 
sented by those who strained their new-found 
Christian liberty to the breaking - point — ‘the 
strong’ of 1 Cor. (see ch. passim) and Christians 
of a narrower type, who were more concerned 
about preserving personal sanctity than about 
exercising their Christian privileges. The claim 
that ‘all things are lawful to me’ (1 Co 6^ 10^)— 
the watchword of ‘ the strong,’ quoted out of their 
mouth by the Apostle— had been abused not only 
to the extent of participation in heathen sacrificial 
feasts, but to the extent of advocating ^ave 
licence and immorality in sexual relationships. 
As E. von Dobschlitz points out, such Christians 
were self-deceived, mistaldng outward freedom for 
the inner freedom proclaimed by the gospel, 

‘The slave, instead of Joying in the freedom which Christ 
gave him, hankered after outward liberty. The Jew, insteawi 
of gratefully recognising his freedom from the constraint of 
law, exerted himself to secure release from circumcision : others 
sought also and found the freedom only in thli^ which were 
unbecoming Ohristianity and morally impermissible* (Christian 
Life in the Primitive Ctiuroh, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p, 66). 

The strong must therefore take ou their shoulders 
the infirmiues of the weak (Ro 16^) ; they must 
spare sensitive minds the pain of witnessing prac- 
tices which appear to them to he %vrongj as 
Christians, they are to refrain where the exercise 
of liberty is a stumblingblock to the weak (1 Co 8®). 
Finally, the strong might lead others into sin by 
encouraging them to eat agamst conscience for 
mere self - gratification, and thus sin not only 
against them brethren but agamst Christ (8^), 
Such was the ruling of the Apostle. On the other 
hand, the moral revulrion from paganism produced 
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an exaj^gerated asceticism which in some sections 
of the Church resulted in the advocacy of celibacy, 
in aversion to mixed marriages (1 Co 
even in hostility to such spiritual manifestations 
as ‘speaking with tongues,’ which recalled the 
excitements of pagan cults. In holding the balan(5e 
between such opposing tendencies, neither of which 
did justice to the gospel as a whole, 8t. Paul had 
a dinicult task. He sympathized with the moral 
vigour of the one and the moral earnestness of the 
other, and resolved the antinomy by the procla- 
mation of Christian love as the supreme la%v of 
conduct and the sovereign charisma {1^ Co 13), 
Christian liberty is always to he humanized, cor- 
rected in its exercise even where legitimate, and 
modified in the doing of what is morally indifterent 
by the spirit of love, which teaches the Christian 
not so much to stand upon his rights as to consider 
the interest of others. Such (Ph 4®), or 

‘sweet reasonableness,’ is not a weak concession 
to human infirmity, but a virile demonstration of 
tenderness and charity. It was in this sense that 
the Apostle himself * became all things to all men ’ 

(1 Co 9^) that he might save some, lie was ready 
to saciifice liberty to the claims of brotherhood ; 
and this was the new contribution which Christ- 
ianity made to the ethics of the ancient world ; ! 
it superseded or (perhaps it would be more correct 
to say) consummated the ethics of self-realization 
by the ethics of self-sacrifice. 

Christianity therefore condemned libertinism as 
an ofience against the common life of humanity. 
The ‘liberty of indittereuoe’ — of doing what one 
likes— is rejected by the Ghristmn ethic as an 
illustration of that dyapUa which is sin (I Jn 3^). 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of liberty against 
which St. Paul and later teachers protested (cf. 
Irenseus, adv, Hcer, i. vi. 3, q^uoted by von ,I)ob- 
schiitz, p. 270, for an account of the practices of 
Valentiniana, curiously parallel to those of the 
Corinthian Church) was a mark of immaturity in 
the early Christian communities, due to an exultant 
sense of a new unrestricted life ; but the influence 
of Gnosticism, with its dualistic separation of 
spirit and matter, must also be taken into account 
as explanatory of the x*epeated appearances of 
libertinism in the primitive Church. On the other 
hand, the antagonism between flesh and spirit is 
inherent in human nature ; even when sublimated 
into the convenient distinction of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, the one standing for righteousness, the 
other for freedom, the two tendencies represent a 
fixed duality in the moral and intellectual evolution 
of the race. Now one element and now the other 
holds the sway in the life of the individual and of 
the community j and no one who reads the history 
of the Church can be Mind to the fact that in given 
periods one of the two has exercised the greater 
influence and created the type of religious witness 
which is associated with particular epocha. After 
the dark ages the Eenaissauce represent® the 
revival of Hellenism^ ; and to medineval laxity in 
religions and social life succeeds the B-eformation, 
which is the triumph of Hebraism, The swing of 
the pendulum from Puritanism to the excesses of 
the Restoration in England iUustrat^ the fact 
that riiere are recurring reactions in national life 
which inevitably affect the ethical standard alike 
of Church and society. It is clear also that the 
conception of Christian liberty, always subj^t to 
the expansions of a virile intellectual or rational- 
istic consciousness, is bound to suffer restriction 
and limitation during a reaction to Puritanism of 
life and morals ; and, when the Puritan wave^ hoe 
spent itself, human nature re-amerfcs itolf In a 
desire to regain Its lost or etirtoiled liberty of 
acMon. Thus in all ages of the Church the qn wMon 
of accommodation to the habits, customs, and 


recreations of secular society has to be faced by 
the individual Christian, and in tiie solution ol 
the dilliculty two opposite teiulencies, parallel with 
those in the Corinthian Church, have always made 
themselves felt: we should now call them the 
broad and the narrow view. In the present age, 
when we have reached a pitch of civilization in 
which the resources of the natural universe are 
placed at the disposal of mankind to an extra- 
ordinary extent and the facilities of intercom- 
munication, luxury, and amusement are multiplied 
for all sections of society, Christianity is still 
represented by the dotible ideal— tlm one proclaim- 
ing the width of the Christian freedom, the other 
its self-restraint and Relf-limitation. Take, e.y., 
the attitude of the modern Christian to the theatre. 
This is hut a repetition, under another set of con- 
ditions, of the problem which the early teacher of 
Christianity had to face. With all our advance in 
moral insight, our larger views of life and destiny, 
we have not yet superseded the ethical principles 
which served as a guide to St. Paul. The individual 
I conscience still has to weigh over against the 
undoubted fact of Christian liberty the influence 
of the personal support of certain customs or insti- 
tutions not wholly moralized, and, under certain 
circumstances, actually immoral, still has to take 
into account the effect of the exercise of Htorty, 
in matters morally indifferent, upon others not m 
clear in their moral vision nor Hufii<*iently strong 
to meet the demands of a nm temptation, a» well 
as upon those belonging to the same community 
whose conscience is sensitive. At the same time, 
it is clear that a policy of self-isolation on the part 
of the Christian in regard to the defective and 
degrading tendencies of given recreations leaves; 
the latter as they are; and to many Christians 
who interpret liberty in the wider sense considera- 
tion of the public good is paramount in detor- 
mining their attitude in the matter of supporting 
the drama or otherwise. The law of love is not 
less binding to-day than in the earlier ag^ of the 
Church. It may even be argued tliat the developed 
sense of human solidarity and brotherhood, in 
itself the offspring of Christianity, k educating the 
Christian conscience to solve all such questions of 
conscience by a reference to the good of the com- 
munity as a whole. Y et even the love of hummxity, 
which is but another aspect of the love of God, is 
determined in practice by our ethical conception of 
the summum hmum for humanity ; and here the 
Chrisfcian ideal, more especially in relarion to art, 
differs toto orhc from the cult of realism popular in 
many quarters to-day, which is based on the theory 
of *art for art’s sake,’ regardlei^ of Hie effect on 
public morality. Art enriches the common life 
only when regarded m *a revelaUon of a deeper 
truth in things/ 

‘ If it i® UVm mtmlf as art, meirely m a dxmm, it 

sink® into phy, b«oomi« % mef# refiaM sod lorn 

ftU its re®a powvr over fcli« human spirit* couW hardty 

he any worn «lg« ot an ftg;e than that it regards art ^ a 
amusement, as a mere escape from tSis graver prohletw of iHe’ 
(J, B. MaeJeenrie, Mammi of A, London, iW, p. 443>. 

‘All things are yours’ (I Co B^) is ind^ the 
noblest charter of Christian freedom, but only 
when intmq^reted in the light of the sucoeeding 
words, ‘ y© are Christ’s.’ Thepomssioa of worldly 
treasure — literary, scientific, commereial, terrx- 
torial— involves for the Christian In personal union 
with a Divine life a clear perception of the eternal 
amid the transitory, the unseen amid the tomtmral : 
his citizenship is in heaven * hk real life lies in 
that ideal world which j^ves meaning, beauty, and 

E ower to the world of phenomena. H etice ‘ liberty * 
1 the Chrietian sense k always limited by the 
sanctions of * the mind of Chmt ’ ; in other wor^, 
by a referenoe to the ethical ideal for which Christ 
i stands. 
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Less need be said as to the relation of Christian 
freedom to the institutions of the State, the laws 
of the State, and the established regulations and 
customs of organized communities, as this has 
been treated in the art. Ethics and Moeality 
(Christian), vol. v. p. 474. It is well known that 
neither Christ nor the apostles encouraged revolt 
against the State, even when, as in the case of 
slavery, a national institution contradicted the 
essential teaching of the gospel, being content to 
lay down universal principles rather than directions 
for particular nations and phases of social evolu- 
tion (cf. Mt 2221, Mk 12^ Lk 202®, Ro 1 P 2% 
St. Paul, in dealing with the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, bases their relationship on 
the fact that both are slaves of a heavenly Master 
(Eph 6®'^, Col 322-4^). But the Christian ideas of 
human equality and brotherhood carried with 
them a revolutionary force which inevitably tended 
in the course of ages to modify social custom, 
legislation, and practice. As an ideal, brother- 
hood has yet to he realized, and the process of 
realization involves a perpetual conflict of interests. 
The rights of conscience are imperative, ‘are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored 
in the interests either of despotism or of democracy ^ 
(see art. Ethics and Moeality [Christian], loc^ 
cit.). The pages of Christian history are crowded 
with the records of attempts to assert these rights 
in the face of persecution, State-edicts, and repres- 
sive measures, and the annals of religious liberty 
are glorious with heroisms and martyrdoms cheer- 
fully endured for conscience* sake. How far passive 
resistance to State legislation, when the latter con- 
flicts with conscience, may be justified is a subtle 
ethical problem which is settled variously according 
as the casuist exalts the sacredness of a particular 
issue above regard to the general well-being of 
society as a whole, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, the Church exists to moralize State legis- 
lation and to enlighten national institutions; it 
^ards the great ideal of human brotherhood, which 
involves an equal opportunity for all, and it advo- 
cates and supports all effort to alleviate human 
misery and to remedy imperfect social conditions, 
and to defeat social injustices. In the ideal of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity the last stands 
first in the order of Christian thought (cf . Murray, 
handbook of Christian Ethics, p. 31 f,). Equality 
flows from brotherhood — the Christian conception 
of a common family and one eternal Father. 

‘And this equality can have no meaning except as an equal 
right for all ; nor can there be an equal right for all, which does 
not allow every individual liberty to act as he pleases. But 
every individual can enjoy this freedom in reality only when 
each is restricted from Interfering with the freedom of the rest * 
(ib, p. 82). 

Co-operation in industrial struggles such as those 
wMcu the present generation is witnessing between 
capital and labour imposes restrictions upon liberty. 
Trade unions break down when the principle of 
Chmtian liberty is ignored and the will of the 
individual is not subordinated to a common pur- 
pose. And, as legislative restrictions tend more 
and more to curtail the liberty of the individual, 
in other words, as the laws of the State become 
more socialized, the obligations of Christian liberty 
* to seek not its own, but the things of others * are 
proportionately more binding. 

3* Christian liberty in relation to the mtellect,— 
Over against the authority of the State, with which 
the individual conscience has often found itself in 
opposition, there is the authority of the Church, 
to which the individual member is supposed to 
subordinate his will and judgment. Limits of 
space preyent a full treatment o[ the subject of 
authon^ in relation to the individual judgment in 
matters: of faith. Suffice it to say that the oppon- 
ents of Christianity are in the' habit of urging 


from a review of Church history that Christian 
freedom of thought has never been received with 
anything but stern measures of repression, that the 
heretic has frequently been treated as an immoral 
person, and that on the whole Catholicism has been 
the foe of human enlightenment and pi'ogress (see 
J. B. Bury, History of Ereedom of Thought, Lon- 
don, 1914, for a clear, if prejudiced, statement of 
this point of view). No fair-minded person can 
deny the general reasonableness of this charge. 
The necessity of exercising rigid discipline within 
the system or the Church in the interests of internal 
order and unity, the exaction of obedience on the 
part of the hierarchy from each unit as an exercise 
in self-renunciation not without real spiritual 
benefit, and the safeguarding of the deposit of 
faith amid a worldly and corrupt society may be 
adduced as grounds of self-defence against the 
common charge ; but the fact remains that the 
Church has often transgressed the spirit and 
example of its founder m its hostility to new 
thou^t and in the repression of rationalism, for- 
getting that orthodoxy and Christianity are not 
synonymous terms. Christ’s general attitude to- 
wards heterodoxy was that of tolerance ; this is 
shown by His reproof of Jewish exclusiveness more 
by implication than by actual condemnation in 
such references as we find to the Samaritans in 
St. Luke’s (gospel (10^ 17^® gsi-ss. reading * Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of* in the 
last passage is without stronjj critical authority, 
but the fact of His rebuke is recorded in v.®*), 
by His outspoken rejection of narrowness in the 
passage Lk 9^®, * Forbid him not : for he that is not 
against you is for you,* and by His emphasis on the 
eSiical rather than the intellectual side of the 
Christian witness in Jn 7”. To Him * faith * was 
not assent to an intellectual proposition or formula, 
but the spirit of receptiveness in relation to Himself 
and His teaching. 

The convenient distinction between a religion of 
authority and a religion of the spirit tends to 
break down in practice. The Society of Friends, 
without a ministry and without sacraments, yet 
becomes an organized fellowship with reco^ized 
principles ethical and spiritual, which are binding 
on its members. Authority runs into every sphere 
of thought as well as into religion. The infallible 
church of Catholicism is superseded by the infallible 
book of Protestantism ; but, when both forms of 
authority are discredited, it does not follow that 
pure subjectivity is the only possible issue. In 
Christianity there must be a synthesis of the 
principle or inspiration with that of authority. 
The day of inspiration, so long as we believe in a 
Spirit that guiaes into all truth, is never at an end, 
while at the same time the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church in all epochs of its history cannot 
be ignored. The progress of Christianity depends, 
therefore, on an adequate recognition of botfi these 
factors— the comermis sanctorum and the openness 
of the reason to the light that lighteth every man, 
In a striking essay on * The Principle of Authority * 
by A. E. J, Rawlinson {Foundations, London, 1912) 
it is stated that there are three stages in the life of 
the educated Christian i (a) bondage to authority 
— the stage proper to childhood ; (6) the stage of 
'abstract freedom,’ i,e, the assertion of the right 
to criticize and, if necessary, to deny ; leading on 
to (c) the stage of 'concrete freedom,* which is 
defined as voluntary assent on grounds of reason 
to what was formerly believed on authority. Many 
Christians never pass beyond the first stage ; intel- 
lectually they remain unenlightened, bub their 
religious experience is unaffected. The second 
stage is that in which Christian liberty comes into 
play as a factor in our moral and intellectual 
development. To repress the spirit of inquiry is to 
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let ‘ that capability and godlike reason fust in ns 
unused’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, iv. iv. 38 f.)> to 
imperil our moral and spiritual health, and to fore- 
close the possibility of a larger equipment for 
Christian mfiuence. If the issue on the intellec- 
tual side is rejection of the doctrines hitlierto 
accepted on authority, there still remain the wit- 
ness of life and the experience of the saints. It is 
no doubt true that Christian experience is bound 
XLp with a conviction of the truth of certain doc- 
trines, such as the existence of God, immortality, 
the divinity of our Lord, and the persistent activity 
of His spirit ; but its moral earnestness and beauty 
remain as a perpetual challenge to those who reject 
doctrinal Christianity and thereu^ion feel justihed 
in belittling its contribution to the ethical progress 
of humanity. On the one hand, it is possible to 
combine intellectual suspense and even scepticism 
with a high-minded allegiance to the moral teach- 
ing of Christ, and such inquirers after truth are 
not to be excluded from the fellowship either of 
individual Christians or of the organized Christian 
community in its various forms. On the other 
hand, the Church may legitimately demand from 
those to whom it does not refuse the right of private 
judgment that such judgment shall be exercised 
with becoming humility. 

* He who would teach a new truth or reject an old (and to do 
go is a vocation to which in every {generation gojne men are 
called) must both expect to meet in practice with the per«ecu- 
tlona oy which true prophets are assailed, and niustalso face the 
prima faeie likelihood that his own prophecy may turn out 
false p, 880). 

Hence in actual practice within the limits of the 
Christian fellowship liberty of thought is restricted 
by the collective w'itness of the saints, by con- 
sideration of human fallibility, by the avoidance 


of arrogance, intolerance, and impatience, and by 
respect for simple faith wliich moves on traditional 
lines. If one may a<Iapfc a saying of T. H. Green 
{Prolegotmna to Ethics, Oxfonl, 1884, p. 292), the 
Churcli is *a society of wdiicii the members owe 
reciprocal services to each other,’ simply as Christ- 
ian to Christian. There must l>e no attempt to 
frown on tlie mind tliatis open to the ntivver liglit 
when ethically and intellectually equipped for tlie 
re-interpretation of ancient doctrine, nor is it to 
be forgotten tliat tbona who have been afTeeted in 
spiritual outlook by the critical spirit which has 
modified th© value of time-honoured creeds and 
formularies may yet i)© qualified to bring out of tlie 
treasury of their wisdom and devotion ‘ things Xiofcli 
new and old.* It is a fimcikm of Christian liberty 
to harmonise nova et vetera, as giving tlieir re- 
spective witness to the realization in humanity of 
the ever-developing Christian ideal. But, if the 
modernist as a reverent seeker after truth is toler- 
ated, he in turn must exercise the grace of patience 
tow’ards the traditionalist. Christian liberty is a 
great gift, but Christian charity is a greater, 
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